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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


| 


SENATE. 
Eray, June 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
eM. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
i the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
ae ronto clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCumber Smoot 
Ball Hale McLean A ace) 
Borah Harreld MeNary Stanley 
Brandegee Harris Nelson Sterlin: 
Bursum Harrison New Sutherland 
Calder Hefiin Newberry Trammell 
Cameron Johnson Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Colt 22 Wash. Overman Warren 
Culberson Eeport Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Kendek Poindexter Watson, Ind, 
Curtis Keyes Rawson Willis 
Ernst King Sheppard 
France La Follette Shortridge 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Simmons 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 


from Illinois [Mr, McKrntey] and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] are engaged in a hearing before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), Fifty-seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
the bill (S. 848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3425) to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 11212) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3458) to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
Niagara River between the State of New York and the Do- 
minion of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a new bridge across the said 
river, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr, CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2854) for the relief of Oakley Randall, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 798) 
thereon, 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, te 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11054) to validate certain 
deeds executed by members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9257) to permit 
adjustment of conflicting claims to certain lands in Mohave 
County, Ariz., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 801) thereon. 
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Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, fo 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9814) amending the proviso 
of the act approved August 24, 1912, with reference to educa- 
tional leave to employees of the Indian Service, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 802) thereon. 


COMPENSATION FOR NIGHT WORK BY POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, acting under authorization of Senate Resolution 
259, agreed to March 28, 1922, submitted a report (No. 799) 
relative to compensation for night work by postal employees, 
and so forth, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARK. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably House bill 11244, authorizing the construction 
of a bridge across White River in the State of Arkansas, and 
ask unan mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the-imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the county of Independence, State of Arkan- 
sas, is hereb, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across White "River at Open suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or in the immediate Fieinity of Batesville, 
Ark., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to 
reguiate ti the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 

rr 

ee, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 30, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the bill (S. 3458) to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co, to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
Niagara River between the State of New York and the Dominion 
of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and construct, main- 
tain, and operate a new bridge across the said river, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3772) to authorize the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of W. B. Davis & Son (Inc.) against the 
United States and render judgment therein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3774) granting a pension to James T. Moran; te 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3775) making an appropriation to pay an award 
in favor of the Silver Lake Park Co.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3776) for the restoration of old Fort Vancouver 
stockade; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3777) for the payment of interest on certain claims 
heretofore paid to Albert H. Raynolds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 218) to create a commission 
to consider the proposal of a central building for art and in- 
dustry in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11212) to amend an act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil serv- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendments of the.Senate to the bill (H. R. 12090) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1928, and for other purposes; agreed to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. AntHony, and Mr. 
Bynxs of Tennessee were appointed managers on the part of 
House at the conference. 


* 
ENBOLLED BILES SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President; 

H. R. 9527. An get to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States; relating to corporate powers of associa- 
tions, so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 
years or until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations; and 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. McLEAN. I present the conference report on Senate 
hill 831 and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Assistant Sepretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dtsagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 831) 
to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the 
Federal reserve act, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same. 

GEORGE P. McLean, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
Porter H. DALE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Connecticut 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
report. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, sometime ago the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance delivered an address in the Sen- 
ate in the course of which he used a large number of exhibits, 
I do not know how that address impressed other Senators, but 
it had a great impression on me. It seems that later on other 
exhibits were made. I have in my possession now in my 
office exhibits similar to several of those which the Senator 
from North Dakota used. The articles that I have, and others, 
are claimed to have been made in America and sold by the 
manufacturers at prices which were indeed comparable to 
the prices at which it was shown by the chairman of the com- 
mittee the imported articles were sold. 

It would seem to me that the consumers were being profi- 
teered upon by the importers, and exhorbitant prices asked and 
received. If the American manufacturers are manufacturing 
similar articles for about the same cost and selling them at 
retail for the prices which have been shown here, it would 


seem that there is a serious condition confronting us. The 


‘exhibits would seem to demonstrate that the manufacturers are 


selling articles to the consumers of America at a profit above 
their manufactured cost of several hundred and often more 
than a thousand or two thousand per cent. It struck me at the 
time that there ought to be some way in behalf of the people 
of the country to enable them to buy at retail these various 
articles, whether they are manufactured here or whether they 
are manufactured abroad, at a price that at least could not 
be put in a class properly designated as profiteering. It seemed 
to me then that it would be possible for us to levy a tax which 
would first allow the importer a reasonable profit and then tax 
the balance to such an extent as to make it possible for the 
consumer to get some benefit out of it. In other words, if we 
could levy on the knife which was exhibited here a tax of 99 
per cent of the excess profit above the reasonable profit, they 
would be compelled to sell those knives in the market at a 
reasonable profit and the manufacturers of similar articles in 
America would be compelled to forego their profiteering prices 
and sell in competition at a fair price. It appeared to me 
whether the articles were manufactured here or abroad, that 
there was in reality no competition. 

I have prepared an amendment to the bill which, to my 
mind, meets the situation, and which I am going to offer when 
it is in order to do so, after the committee amendments shall 
have been disposed of. If in the amendment which I intend 
to offer the profit which it is proposed to allow the tradesmen 
to make is not sufficient, it ought to be increased. If it is too 
much, it ought to be decreased. I submit the amendment in 
good faith; I am going to ask that it may be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and I hope the committee will give it 
consideration. 

Certainly, we are presented with a condition of affairs which 
demands a remedy. When, for instance, a knife which is im- 
ported into this country by the importer at a price of 10 or 
15 cents is sold here for $1.50 or $2, it presents a condition 
which ought to be remedied. I am offering the amendment in 
the belief that, if it be agreed to, it will remedy the situation. 
I now send the amendment to the desk and ask that it may be 
read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 207, after line 12, it is 
proposed to insert the following as a new paragraph: 

Par. 1460. In addition to the tax 8 in this section, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid. an ditional tax upon all articles 
mentioned in this seetion imported into the United States of 99 * 
cent of the amount by which the retail price of any such article 
y in Roser of the imported price, plus the duty paid n, plus 

It shall be the duty of eve person importing into the United 
States any of the articles mentioned in this section and selling the 
same to any other person, firm, or corporation (other than sales at 
retail) to furnish to the purchaser at any such sale a true statement 
of the imported price of such article or articles and the duty pein 


thereon, and any such purchaser making a subsequent sale of any 
article (except sales at retail) shall likewise give 


to the pur 
imported price of such article and the amount of duty d thereon. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such rules and regulations 


as he may deem advisable for the 8 pornos of collecting the duty pro- 
vided for under this on and persons selling any such articles 
at retail shall keep an accurate account of the amount of duty, if any 
that is due to the United States by virtue of any such retail sale, and 
pay the same to the United States under such rules and regulations and 


at such times as the Secretary of the Treasury may by rule 
and regulation provide. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this paragraph, 
or any importer or subsequent owner of such property import into 


the United States, who shall fall or neglect to furnish the information 
to purchasers of such imported articles vided for in: ara 
or any person selling any of such articles at retail who to i 
an accurate account of the amount of money, if any, due on acconn 


olates any of the provisions of this e N be 
enge shall pun- 
im- 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it will be observed that if the 
amendment which has just been read should be enacted into 
law, upon any imported article which may be sold at a profit 
over the imported price plus the tariff of not to exceed 25 per 
cent there would be no tax collected, but if sold at a profit of 
more than 25 per cent, then a tax which would amount to 99 per 
cent of such excess sale price would be imposed. I ask that the 
amendment may be printed in the usual form and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be ordered to be printed and referred to. the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ‘from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ne- 
braska propose to apply his amendment as a remedy to prevent 
profiteering in foreign goods without making any provision 
whateyer for correcting profiteering in the sale of domestic 
products? 

‘Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
linn has asked me a very proper question. Of course, I doubt 
whether in this ‘bill we could prevent any manufacturer or any 
salesman, either, from asking any price he saw fit. We could 
not limit the price; they might ask any price they chose. I do 
not attempt in the amendment to limit the importers’ price, 
for importers may ask any price ‘they please, but the amend- 
ment would apply to all of the articles mentioned ‘in section 1 
of the bill, which is the section in which duties are levied. That 
section includes everything which is imported into this country 
upon which tariff duties are proposed to be levied. 


‘My ‘theory is, I Will say to the Senator from North Carolina, 


that if persons importing articles were limited to a profit of 25 
per cent in the sale of the article to the retailer, and they were 
compelled, as I think this amendment would compel them, to 
sell at a profit not exceeding 25 percent, that of itself would 
of course compel the American manufacturer of similar articles 
to put his price down in order to compete, so that be might 
make sales. I do not believe we could put into this tariff bill 
or, indeed, in any other bill, a provision that if I, for instance, 
had a knife which I had bought for 10 cents I should be pro- 
hibited from selling it for $1; but as to the importer, for in- 
stance, with whom we are dealing in this bill, if we tax him so 
that he can not afford to make a sale of a knife which he im- 
ports for more than a profit of 25 per cent, the American manu- 
facturer of a similar article would be compelled to come down 
practieally to the same level in his sales price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the proposed 
amendment would operate in that way. We have not found 
that the placing of a high rate of ‘taxation upon profits has re- 
sulted in lessening profits, but it has resulted in increasing 

rofits, 
i; Mr. NORRIS. That depends on what the rate of taxation is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we must -recognize the faet that the 
importers are only enabled to get high prices 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Iowa will pardon me, 
I wish to make a few observations, and then I will yield to 
the Senator. Does the Senator desire me to yield to him now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to present a conference report which 
will. only take a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself only propose to occupy a few mo- 


ments. 
The Senator knows that the House is about 


Mr. CUMMINS. 
to adjourn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, I yield to the Senator, for the 
purpose of presenting the conference report. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that the tariff bill 
may be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the bill 
(HL R. 9103) for the appointment of additional district judges 
for certain courts of the United States, to provide for annual 
conferences of certain judges of United States courts, to au- 
thorize the designation, assignment, and appointment of judges 
outside of their districts, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the tariff bill may be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on the judges’ bill, so called. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire of 
the Senator what is the haste for the adoption or rejection of 
the conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The necessity for haste, I think, is obvious, 
The condition of the work of the Federal courts of the United 
States is shocking. I presume that no country in the world 
has ever presented such a spectacle as we are now presenting 
in our failure to try the cases of a criminal character which 
have been brought against the great number of persons and 
concerns. I think there is nothing more important than to 
make such additions to our judiciary as will enable the work 
of the Federal courts to be done with reasonable promptness. 

Mr. KING. ‘The ‘Senator knows that Congress will be in 
session here for some time. ‘The vacation period is coming on. 
Let ‘the judges who are so far behind do a little more work. 
Many of them are not doing as much as they ought to do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That may be so, but, on the other hand, 
many of them are doing a great deal more than they ought to 
do. The ‘House is about to adjourn for a period. If this bill is 
passed, it will require all the time between now and the fall 
term of the various courts to select the additional judges, 
which is not an easy task. I hope very much the Senator from 
Utah will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. KING. I object, Mr. President, to the consideration of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on House bill 9103. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. That motion is subject to debate, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has been recognized. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have not interposed any 
objection to the consideration of the conference report, but 
having diseussed the bill at some length when it was before 
the Senate, as I view the record I.can not allow one statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from Iowa to go unchal- 
lenged, namely, that there is a pressing necessity on account of 
pending business for the immediate appointment of 24 addi- 
tional judges. According to my view of the evidence before us 
as to the work they have got to do, at least 20 of the proposed 
new judges are not required, are not necessary, and will eon- 
stitute merely a surplus. This measure seems to be designed 
for the purpose of furnishing places for deserving Republicans. 
When the facts as shown by the Attorney General’s report are 
considered there is really no congestion demanding the appoint- 
ment of exceeding a half dozen additional district Judges in the 
United States if the present district judges do their duty with 
reasonable diligence. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to submit some remarks myself upon 
the merits of ‘this proposition. As I understand, the 
question is a motion to take up the report and is not debatable? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The motion is debatable, be- 
cause the Senate is in recess and the morning hour has expired. 
The motion is debatable. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we may now debate the measure upon 
its merits? 
aue PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of .the 

y 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of ‘the Senator from Iowa that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to say a single word 
with regard to the matter. 

This bill was passed by a very large majority in the Senate. 
It has not been essentially changed, save in two respects. The 
House bill provided for an additional judge for the middle dis- 
trict of Tennessee and an additional judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois. In the Senate bill the appointment of these 
judges was not authorized. In the Senate bill an additional 
judge was authorized for the district of New Jersey, an addi- 
tional judge for Georgia, and an additional judge for New 
Mexico. The conference committee receded from the position 
of the Senate with regard to the middle district of Tennessee 
and the eastern district of Illinois and the House committee 
receded from its position with regard to the district of New 
Jersey and the district of New Mexico. These are the only 
essential changes made in the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of ‘New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a recollection that in thie 
conference report there is a special proviso regarding ‘the 
judge from ‘New Mexico. I have been trying to put my hand 
upon it in the CONGRESSIONAL ‘Recorp, but have not been able 
to do so. I believe it was when the conference report was intro- 
duced in the House that it was printed in the Recorp; and 
aecording to that report there is a proviso attached to the 
judgeship in New Mexico which is different from that in any 
other district in the United States. If my recollection is cor- 
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rect, it is provided there that whenever there is a vacancy in 
- the judgeship in New Mexico it shall not be filled except by 
additional authorization from the Congress. That is a pro- 
viso which does not attach to any other judgeship, and I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa what was the reason 
for putting in that special proviso regarding the judgeship in 
New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason was to secure the assent of the 
House to any additional judge in the district of New Mexico. 
If the Senate had not yielded to that extent, one of two things 
would have happened, either we would have had to yield the 
district of New Mexico entirely or there would have been no 
bill agreed upon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why was New Mexico singled 
out by the conferees on the part of the House for such a special 
provision? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because—I do not know whether or 
not I am at liberty to state the argument made in the con- 
ference committee, but I will take the chances upon that—the 
House members of the conference committee were very firm in 
their opinion that New Mexico did not need an additional judge, 
and we were informed very soon after we came together that 
under no circumstances would the House members consent to 
an additional judge in the district of New Mexico. We stood 
for two months laboring for that judge, in order to carry out 
the view which the Senate had taken upon the passage of the 
bill, and we finally conceded this provision, which applies to 
New Mexico and to no other district, simply to get a judge for 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the conferees on the part of the Senate 
did very splendidly by New Mexico, because the proviso will 
amount to nothing. There will be no trouble whatever about 
passing a bill through here at any time to create an additional 
judgeship anywhere, upon any occasion; so I think the con- 
ferees upon the part of the Senate outgeneraled the conferees 
on the part of the House very much, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to receive and recognize 
and appreciate the compliment of the Senator from Idaho. We 
did the best we could. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Regardless of the merits of the 
situation, it seemed to me to be a very peculiar piece of legisla- 
tion. New Mexico has one Federal judge now. He is a man 
of middle age. In fact, I think he is a little under middle age. 
At any rate, his life tenure presumably will be something like 
25 or 30 years. I do not know of any decrepit person who is a 
candidate for the new judgeship. In all probability some one 
will be appointed who will live out at least 25 or 30 years, and 
why the Congress of the United States in this bill shonld be 
anticipating what the situation regarding the public business 
in New Mexico may be 20 or 30 years from now is a little 
beyond my conception. I could not understand why anyone in 
the House should insist on such a provision as that. I can not 
see now why that should have been any inducement for the 
appointment of an additional judge for New Mexico; and if 
the Senator from Iowa was able to convince the conferees on 
the part of the House that that was important legislation, that 
that was a very substantial inducement to warrant the creation 
of a new judgeship in New Mexico now, I want to compliment 
him upon his ability and finesse in working some spell over the 
conferees on the part of the House, because I can not see from 
any logie in the situation why such a provision should have 
been an inducement for anybody in this generation to try to put 
in a special proviso regarding something which may occur 20 
or 30 years from now, when everybody knows that if there is 
any demand for an additional judge now there certainly will 
be a greater demand 20 or 30 years from now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether the Senator from 
New Mexico intends to impeach my good faith or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly do not. I am com- 
plimenting the Senator on being able to offer some reason 
here to induce the conferees of the House to agree to this new 
judge from New Mexico in a way that never would have oc- 
curred to me, at least, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply want to say to the Senator from 
New Mexico that I was one of the conferees on this bill and I 
corroborate every word that has been said by the Senator from 
Iowa in regard to the difficulties, and that much of a conces- 
sion, if it can be called a concession, had to be made in order 
that we might have an additional judge for New Mexico, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that he is exceedingly fortunate in having this judge in this 
bill at all, in my judgment, upon the showing which was made 


with reference to New Mexico. New Mexico, in my judgment, 
is one of the States where the business did not require an addi- 
tional judge. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply wanted 
some explanation as to why New Mexico was singled out of all 
these districts. There are 24 new judgeships created by this 
bill, and why this special provision should have been made re- 
garding New Mexico was something beyond me, and I wanted 
some explanation for it; that is all. 

I must say that I still do not see why this proviso should have 
been necessary. The Senators assure me, and I know in good 
faith, that it was necessary, and, of course, we would rather 
have the bill as it is with the proviso than not have it at all, 
but I could not help expressing my surprise that anybody on the 
House conference committee could have been induced to agree 
to the present appointment by reason of such a proviso. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
a question. I have not been able to read this conference report. 
I returned only yesterday after an absence, and the conference 
report has not been printed except in the Recorp, and I was not 
able to find it. Do I understand that all of these additional 
judges are permanent judges, successors to whom are to be 
appointed, except the one provided for the district of New 
Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is this provision, if I-re- 
member the report correctly, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee will correct me if I am in error: As to New Mexico, we 
have one judge now. This bill gives us another judge, and then 
the conference report provides that if hereafter there shall be 
a vacancy in either one of these positions it shall not be filled 
without further authorization from the Congress. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator mean either one, or both? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It says that when any one of 
them ` 

Mr. SHIELDS. The first one, then? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The first one who happens to 
die or resign. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is that applicable in this conference report 
to the district of New Mexico alone? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is applicable only to New 
Mexico. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My recollection is that in the Senate bill, 
as well as in the House bill, it was provided that it should 
be applied to these new judges. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to answer that. The judges ap- 
pointed under this act will have no successors unless otherwise 
directed by Congress. So far as New Mexico is concerned, if 
there is any vacancy either in the office of the newly appointed 
judge, or in the office of the existing judge, there will be no 
appointment, the idea being that if either of these two judges 
dies or resigns, then New Mexico will have but one judge 
until Congress otherwise orders. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Iowa. Would he have any objection to con- 
sidering the report as withdrawn and having it printed and 
put over until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The report was printed in the RECORD sey- 
eral days ago. 

Mr. BORAH. But I have not seen it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The reason why I did not call the report up 
sooner was on account of the absence of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHrecps]. It was understood that I would not 
bring it forward until the Senator from Tennessee requested 
it, and I bring it up three or four days after it was presented, 
at this time, because I want, if possible, to secure the adoption 
of the report by the House. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interfere with it. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
conference report was also printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not know of that. I wish to ask the 


Senator from Iowa about the question raised by the Senator 
from New Mexico. My recollection of both the House bill and 
the Senate bill is that there is a provision that if any of these 
new judges die no successors are to be appointed; in other 
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count of the immediate amd present congestion in the Federal | 
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cussion when I would be 


have not yet read over carefully 


called 
tariff bill aside to consider the confi 


@istrict courts, growing out of the prohibition and other laws Dill. 


conferring new jurisdiction upon those eourts, whieh the Attor-) 


ney General, judges, and others had investigated and had said. 


would be ever in a year or two, When these judges are ap- 
pointed, on account of the existing emergency of two years, 
they will remain in for life. But I am going aside from the 
subject. The provision that no successor to these judges: 


should be appointed applied to them all. Am I correct about 


that? 

Mr; CUMMINS. The Senator is correct, with qualifications. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am in sympathy with the Senator from 
New Mexico, because if there is to be a provision that there 18 
to be no snecessor of the permanent judge in ease he dies there 
is 9 diserimination against the district of New Mexieo not based 
on any facts, because there are a dozen other eases in ‘which; 
there is no more excuse for the creation of additional judgeships | 
than there is in the case of New Mexico; and there is absotutely 
none in the case of New Mexico. They do not need any addi- 
tienal Judge there, and they do mot need any in a dozen other, 
districts. TI see the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunst]! 
taking an interest in this matter, and my statement applies to 
his State. I believe I said, when we were discussing the bill, 
in answer to his speech, that I presumed he had spoken, because 
he realized his case was the least meritorious of them all. 

The point I want to make is that if this legisixtion is ineluded 
‘in this bH, as it was not in the House bill, and was not in the 
Senate bill, it is subject to a point of order, and I make the 
point of order. It is entirely mew tegislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
is in error with regard to that. In the bill as it passed the 
Senate there was a provision that no successor should be ap- 
‘pointed to the judges appointed under this act. The bill as it 
passed the House had no such provision in it. The House 
agreed to the Senate provision with a modification, and that 
modification is as follows: 

A vaca: occurring, more than two years after the passage of this 
act in the e of a e trict judge appoln et on this act, 
except for the middle district of Tennessee, be filled unless 
Congress. shall 3 anes if-an 8 is made to fill such 
fa e shell Sot be filled unless Gongen sual 1 

vided, however, That in case a vacancy occurs in the 
Mexico at any time after the 9 of this act, there shall there- 
after be but one judge for said otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Lowa if that 
is not new legislation in a conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. It is a plam, clear, germane 
amendment to the Senate provision. 

Mr. SHTELDS. Can a conference report amend a bill in a 
matter that was not considered either by the House or by the 
Senate? I submit that question to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answer unhesitatingly that we have juris- 
diction to do what we have done here. It is to me so plain that 
it is hardly arguable. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The motion now is to take up the conference 
report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the motion I made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My point is not in order at this time, but I 
shall make it when we take it up. It is new legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico, 
in passing, that the Senate conferees had two alternatives 
finally, to accept this provision as it now appears in the con- 
ference report or yield the district of New Mexieo entirely, and 
the Senator from New Mexico might make his choice. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I hope it will not be of- 
fensive for me to suggest to the Senator that apparently, if 
we get into a discussion of this matter, we will have an all- 
day job on our hands, and it is not a bill which must be 
passed by the Ist day of July. I hoped that the Senator could 
get unanimous consent to dispose of it, and to dispose of it 
in a very short time, but I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact—and I think he will realize the situation 
that this is the 80th day of June, There are a number of bills 
outside of the bill of which I have charge which ought to be 
passed to-day in order that they may be disposed of before the 
Ist day of July, and of course I would gladly yield the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill for the consideration of such meas- 
ures that must necessarily come up in order to be disposed of 
before to-morrow. 

I ask the Senator if he does not think it would be better to 
withdraw the motion at this time and let the Senate dispose 
of those small matters which ought to be gotten rid of, and 
then go on with the tariff bill during the day, and possibly 
souie Senators who desire to discuss the judges’ bill may obtain 
some additional information in regard to matters which they 


Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee | cases; 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota asks the Senate to vote against my motion, in all prob- 
ability the motion will be defeated. I am very much in earnest 
about the matter. I think it is the duty of the Senate to dis- 
pose of this conference report, and once it is before the Senate 
it does not seem to me possible that it will take very much 
time to dispose of it, although I know there are some who are 
opposed to the whole legislation. 

I want to say, however, before I do anything in regard to it, 
that I-was told two or three days ago by the Assistant Attorney 
General, who has charge of all criminal prosecutions through- 
“out the United States, that if all these judges were appointed 
‘immediately and entered upon the exeeution of their duties im- 
metliatety, if it Egni so happen, it would require all of them 
for two years just to try the eases which are already ready 
for trial on indictments. which have been presented on account 
of fraudulent use of the mails, cases of the very highest im- 
portance. In our hearts we are thinking that the criminal 
laws of the United States are not being enforced as they 
ought to be, and yet, not talking about prohibition or any 
other subject than the one I have mentioned, there are cases 
enough now ready for trial—which can not be tried on ac- 
count of the impossibility of securing judges—to consume two 
years of time of 24 additional district judges. We might as 
well surrender any claim of administering justice in the United 
States if we can not punish people who are daily violating the 
law. The cases to which I refer are not trifling, unimportant 
they are afl cases of great magnitude, involving the ex- 
ploitation of the people of the United States in all kinds of 
wicked and baseless schemes, If the Senator from North Da- 
‘kota is not willing to ask that my motion prevail, I intend to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. MceGUMBER. That is what I was in hopes the Senator 
would do, for the reasons I mentioned, and then later in the 
day, or af a very early day, be can call it up again. I was 
moved to make the suggestion rather because of my destre to 
help out those who have bills which should be passed and dis- 
posed of to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can only say that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I will not be here for a week or more, and 
if the conferenee report goes ever te-day, it will probably have 
to go over for some time. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I do hope the Senator from 
North Dakota will permit this conferenee report to be consid- 
ered now. I know that in New Yerk City we have court cal- 
endars which will take us two years to dispose of. There is a 
‘crying need for additional judges in the southern district of 
New York to take care of the legal business of the Nation, and 
I know of no matter more important pending before the Con- 


| gress than the termination of this subject. I do hope that we 


may consider the report and dispose of it now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to press the motion against 
the objection of the Senator from North Dakota. I-understeod 
‘he was willing that I should make this motion. I find now 
that he is not, and therefore I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Chair desires to make a statement in refer- 
ence to the ruling he made a moment ago. When the motion 
was made to proceed to the consideration of the conference re- 
port, the Chair ruled that the motion was debatable. That was 
based upon the rule of the Senate in reference to the considera- 
tion of bills. The Assistant Secretary” has called the Chair's 
attention to clause 1 of Rule XXVII, which the Chair desires 
EO acetal eee eee of the Senate, It reads: 


The presentation of report s of committees of 3 shall 
3 be in order, except when the Journal is. a ques- 
tion of order or a motion to adjourn is ding, or while the Senate 
is dividing; and when 2 the qu of proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the report, if shall be immediately put, aud shall 


be determined without debate. 
The is of the impression that the latter part of that 
clause the rule refers to the question of consideration at the 


time the conference report is received. This conference report 
was received several days ago, and the question of considera- 
tion was not called up at that time. The Chair is still of the 
impression that a motion to proceed to its consideration would 
be debatable, but the Chair hes not a fixed opinion upon it. 
He is informed by the Assistant Secretary that rulings upon 
both sides of the question have been made. The Chair simply 
desires to call it to the attention of the Senate, so that if it 
comes up hereafter it may be properly considered. However, 
the motion to proeeed to ‘the consideration of the conference 
report at this time is withdrawn. 
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JUNE 30, 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up Senate 
Resolution 308, and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
LEAN] asked that it go over until this morning. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read for 
the information of the Senate the resolution referred to by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. As modified the resolution reads 
as follows: 


Whereas it has been Fen upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United States 
has had printed and distributed at its own ense a speech delivered 
in the Senate by Senator Grass, of Virginia which the position of 
Senator HEFLIN on the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
was assailed and criticized: Therefore it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to call 
on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, to furnish to the 
Senate in writing all information in their possession, respecti 8 
called for in the following questions: 

(1) At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator GLASS 
sent out? (2) At whose expense was said speech printed and dis- 
tributed? (3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies of 
said speech were sent out, and hew much money was expended in print- 
ing and distributing said speech? (4) Did any member of the Federal 
Reserve Board suggest the printing or distribution of the said speech? 
8 ony. letter sent ont with said speech? If so, attach a copy to 

our repor 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 
little later on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
resolution goes over. 


I shall discuss the question a 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 718, page 102, fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I asked the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday to allow that and the following 
paragraphs to go over. I have been so engaged that I have 
not yet had an opportunity to get my data together. I believe 
that I can save time for the Senate by getting my data in better 
shape, if the Senator from North Dakota will allow the para- 
graph to be passed over to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. I hope we shall 
be able to take it up surely to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I promise the Senator that I 
shall not ask that it may go over after to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To just which paragraphs 
does the request of the Senator from Washington apply? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Paragraphs 718, 719, and 720, 
relating to fish. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those paragraplis will be 
passed over until to-morrow. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 721, page 103, fish 
(except shellfish). In line 14 the committee proposes to strike 
out “26” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

. Fish (except shellfish), by whatever name known, packed in oll or in 
oil and other substances, per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and ask that the resolution may be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Federation, through its 
executive committee, favors a scientific tariff based on production and 
conversion costs, to be determined by a . commission, and to 
be effective when announced by the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the commission's estimate of revenues to 


be derived and the poene effect on trade prices, and to this end 


indorses the 3 of the amendment to the pending tariff bill 


offered by Senator ELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, on June 21, 1922. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
New Jersey object to having the resolution referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary to ascertain their opinion as to 
whether under the Constitution of the United States such an 
organization can be made to write tariff bills? If there is no 
objection, I ask unanimous consent that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for that purpose. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to hear the resolution read 
again and the reasons given why it should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary instead of the Committee on Finance, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a law question, a question that 
constantly comes up here, to create a tariff commission with 


‘power to enact tariff bills. I am not going into it on the 


merits as to whether that is a fair or unfair way to write 
tariff bills, but we still have the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that revenue bills shall originate in the 
House of Representatives. In order that we may have some 
ascertainment of the question, I suggested that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for an opinion 
as to whether or not the matter was within the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to say that I have no objection 
to having the superior legal knowledge of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee first expressed upon the matter before it goes to the 
Finance Committee, if it is the desire of the Senator from New 
Jersey that it should go there. I would be very glad to have 
the matter discussed by that committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is not a legislative proposal on 
the part of the Senator from New Jersey; it is a resolution 
passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation expressing 
an opinion. It has no legislative weight, of course, because it 
was only presented by the Senator from New Jersey to call to 
the attention of the Congress the position of this organization 
of men. But as questions continually arise as to how far we 
can go in taking away from the Congress of the United States 
the power to levy taxes, I thought we might have an opinion 
by those who are constituted to speak in a legal way on the 
subject. Of course, if the Senator from New Jersey does not 
desire a legal opinion on the question, I have no desire to 
press my request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The resolution passed by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation was simply sent to the desk to 
be read for the information of the Senate. It is not legislation. 
It has nothing whatever to do with any legislation, except that 
it expresses the opinion of the Farm Bureau Federation in 
regard to an amendment to the pending tariff bill which I 
have introduced. I am perfectly willing to submit to the Judi- 
ciary Committee the question of the constitutionality of the 
amendment, but I am not willing to withdraw it from the 
Finance Committee nor from the right that I have to offer it to 
the pending tariff bill, 

It is an amendment to the pending tariff bill. It deprives 
the Congress of no powers whatsoever. It simply clothes the 
Tariff Commission with certain authority to present facts to 
the Congress of the United States and goes no further, I do 
not intend to debate it now, but I intend to offer It in the 
committee, and if the committee reports it I shall then debate 
it, or I shall offer it on the floor and then debate it. We might 
just as well take every paragraph in the bill and every bit of 
legislation and refer to the Judiciary Committee the question 
as to whether it is constitutional or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will permit me, the 
Senator’s statement about his own amendment is correct. This 
resolution passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
reference to the Senator's amendment was evidently passed 
under a misapprehension of the facts, because the resolution 
clearly indicates that it is the desire of the bureau to give the 
power of fixing tariff rates, which is the same thing as fixing 
taxation, to the Tariff Commission. 

I am not familiar with the Senator’s amendment, and there- 
fore I am not able to say what the effect of it might be; but 
the Senator says it does not authorize any commission to fix 
rates, and therefore, of course, it cun not fix taxes. The reso- 
lution would not apply to the amendment because the resolu- 
tion presented, from a reading of it, clearly discloses that the 
gentlemen evidently interpreted the Senator’s amendment as 
giving power to the commission to fix rates. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They are undoubtedly in favor of 
that plan, but T want to say to the Senator from Alabama that 
if Congress had the power to delegate the authority to a gov- 
ernmental agency to fix rates after proper study and could 
constitutionally do it, I would vote for such a provision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Probably the Senator would, but of 
course that is only an academic question. The Senator rec- 
ognizes the fact that the Congress has not that power, of 
course, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do; and it is due to the frame- 
work of our Government, although pretty nearly every other 
country that fixes tariff rates or tariff duties delegates that 
authority to a governmental agency, and it is a very efficient 


system. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on 
the table. 
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CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3425) to continue certain land offices, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

espectively, at Bellefourche in 
ce State . Wetervine in the State of Washington, 
Dickinson in the State of North Dakota, Del Norte and Sterling in 
the State of Colorado, Clayton and Fort Sumner in the State of New 
Mexico, Harrison and Camden in the State of Arkansas, and Alliance 
in the State of Nebraska, are hereby continued for and during the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, in the discre- 
tion of the President, as long as the business at such offices shall 
warrant: Provided, however, That the President may consolidate the 
ee et yet aps Fed coals in any of said offices whenever he may 

eem 2 

8 ficient to maintain said 
athens: ae %%% E: UA ALAA DO time to time as condi- 
tions may require. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway] wanted to have this matter to go over 
until he can be present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will briefly state to my colleague the changes 
which have been made by the House of Representatives in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. ‘The House has stricken out cer- 
tain land offices which were provided for in the Senate bill 
3425, and which were included in the bill by a vote of the 
Senate. Those offices are as follows: The office at Timber 
Lake and Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota; Williston and 
Minot, in the State of North Dakota; Broken Bow, in the State 
of Nebraska; and Springfield, in the State of Missouri. Those 
are the land offices, Mr. President, for which the House of Rep- 
representatives refused to provide. The other land offices which 
are provided for in the bill are the ones which were abolished 
under an act of Congress which was passed in the early spring. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the senior Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did not the House provide for one land office 
which was not included in the bill as it passed the Senate? On 
yesterday I compared the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the bill as it originally passed the Senate, but 
I do not now have a copy of the bill before me. As I remember, 
however, the House of Representatives struck out a number 
of offices which the Senate had put in, but they included in the 
bill a new land office. 

Mr. SMOOT. They provided for a land office at Sterling, in 
the State of Colorado, 

Mr. NORRIS, What was the reason for that action? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not read the Recorp of the House pro- 
ceedings, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, but I doubt 
very much whether there was anything stated upon the floor of 
the House in relation to the matter. Evidently, however, the 
committee decided that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
for the additional office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither have I read the Recorp, but I have 
had a conversation with some one who has done so, and, as I 
remember the situation as it was stated to me, the amendment 
to which I refer was offered on the floor of the House; it was 
not a committee amendment. I was wondering what reason 
had been given for including Sterling, in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
will yield to me, I desire to say that I have just been informed 
by Representative WILLIAMSON, of the House, that the amend- 
ment was put in by the committee of the House, and that one 
reason urged for the retention of that office was that over and 
aboye the disbursements of that office there has been a net 
gain to the Government of $2,225. That statement was urged 
in favor of the amendment as showing the need of the office. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not familiar with the conditions and I 
am not prepared, of course, to object to the House amendment, 
but what I really wanted to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] before he made his motion was whether or not he had 
consulted the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
in reference to the matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it agreeable to that Senator for the Sen- 
ator from Utah to make the motion which he has? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota told me not 
five minutes ago to proceed and make the motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator doing so, 
except that I inferred from my conyersation with the Senator 
from North Dakota that he was opposed to the motion. If it 
is satisfactory to him, I have no objection. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is perfectly satisfactory to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding about the matter, 
that it is satisfactory to the Senator from North Dakota for 
me to make the motion which I have made to concur in the 
amendment of the House, 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not have interrupted the Senator at 
all had it not been that on yesterday I had a conversation with 
the Senator from North Dakota, and I thought from what he 
Stated that he was going to oppose the motion. As the Senator 
from North Dakota is not present in the Chamber, I thought I 
would. make the inquiry of the Senator from Utah which I 
have. I have no further objection to the Senator’s motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the House amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest the absence of a quorum be- 
fore the pending matter shal! be disposed of: : 

707 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McLean Simmons 

n Gooding McNary Smoot 
Broussard ale Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Harris New Sterling 
Cameron Heflin Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Norbeck Trammell 
Colt ellogg Norris Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. 

mins Keyes Pepper Warren 
Curtis King Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind, 
du Pont Lenroot Pomerene illis 
Ernst Lodge Rawson 
Frelingbuysen McCumber Sheppard 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 


from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKiniry] are detained in attendance upon the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
Opp] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KING. I regret that my colleague has made the motion 
to concur in the amendment of the House. Of course it was 
his duty to have the amendment of the House laid before the 
Senate, and therefore I make no criticism of his proceeding. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, it became apparent that there 
were entirely too many land offices in the publicland States. 
Everybody familiar with the situation knows that some of them 
have been kept open under Republican administrations and 
Democratic administrations because of the importunities of 
politicians. The Government is made the scapegoat and offices 
are maintained in order to give the positions to Republicans 
or Democrats in the publicland States. I think that the 
Government in the past has been most generous in affording 
opportunity for those who desire to enter public land to do 
so. It has established, in my opinion, too many land offices 
in the public-land States. It has been out of a desire to ac- 
commodate the people and to take the land offices to the people 
instead of having the people go to the offices. 

Some time ago it became so apparent that an injustice was 
being done to the Government in maintaining all these un- 
necessary land offices that, in a spasm of virtue, Congress 
passed a law abolishing land offices in the following places: 
Camden and Harrison, in the State of Arkansas; Del Norte, 
Hugo, and Sterling, in the State of Colorado; Alliance and 
Broken Bow, in the State of Nebraska; Clayton, Fort Sumner, 
and Tucumcari, in New Mexico; Dickinson, Minot, and Willis: 
ton, in the State of North Dakota; Bellefourche, Gregory, Lem. 
mon, and Timber Lake, in the State of South Dakota: Water. 
ville, in the State of Washington; and Springfield, in the State 
of Missouri. With the abolition of those, as I believe, unneces- 
sary offices—and evidently the Public Lands Committees of 
the House and of the Senate believed they were unnecessary 
because, as I am advised, they reported the bill and it passed 
both the House and the Senate—they left in those States the 
following number: In Arkansas there was still one public 
land office left at Little Rock; 7 were still left in Colorado; 
1 in Nebraska; 3 in New Mexico; 1 in North Dakota—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does the Senator say three in New Mexico? 
He should have said two. There were three. We left out one. 

Mr. KING. The number left in that State when the bill 
passed, as I recall, was three. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Oh, the total number? 
Mr. KING. Yes; and that is the report which I have before 
me, which I think was prepared by some officials of the Land 


l'Office. I will ask the Senator now if it is not a fact that three 
are still left in the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but I understood the Senator to say 
that we have three in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURSUM. The appropriation bill affected three, but 
in the new bill we left out one. 

Mr. KING. You left out Tucumcari? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; we left out Tucumcari; and I will say 
to the Senator that one of the offices which is reinstated has 
350,000 acres of land in the district, and the revenues are close 
‘to $30,000—$28,000. The other district has 180,000 acres of 
Jand, and the revenues will also be close to $30,000. Only the 
Tucumeari office was closed and left out. 

Mr. KING. There are still five left in Washington, and, of 
course, there are other States that are not affected by the bill. 
The report to which I have referred shows that in Springfield, 
Mo.—and I think that is preserved 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is stricken out. 

Mr. STERLING. That is stricken out. 

Mr. KING. I am glad the Senate saw fit to do that. We 
have been keeping there for a long time a public land office 
with 48 acres of public land, with an expense, of course, for 
the necessary official. In Camden, Ark., there are 31.919 acres. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At Camden, Ark., while there is not a 
great acreage, recently one of the most productive oil fields in 
America has come in, and that has been a busy office. There 
is but one man there. The register and receiver are one and 
the same; but there is something less than $3,000 expense and 
quite a good, big revenue. I might say, incidentally, that the 
Secretary of the Interior did not want either of the offices 
abolished, and nobody knew, seemingly, that they were abol- 
‘ished. It was one of those unfortunate riders that are put 
on appropriation bills, and nobody knew its effect. I never 
heard of it. 

May I continue the interruption for just a moment while I 
am on my feet? 

Mr. KING. Les. 

Mr. CARAWAY, In the case of the other office, Harrison, 
I do not remember the number of acres of public land. 

Mr. KING. One hundred and one thousand. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But adjacent to it there are more than 
500.000 acres of national forest lands. Thousands of acres are 
being released from it every year. It takes two days to go from 
‘that territory to Little Rock and two days to return. There is 
‘only one man there, and why anyone could seriously say that 
one having to do with the Government should be compelled to 
incur a loss of time of pretty nearly a week and great expense 
in order to abolish one man's job, when the office pays very 
much more in fees than the of maintaining it, I do not 
see. I dare say that the additional clerk hire resulting from 
the consolidation of the three offices in Little Rock will be as 
great as the expense of maintaining the two land offices. The 
‘Government has the buildings; it has the equipment; it has 
‘everything. The people are familiar with the offices. They 
are accustomed to go there. It will not save a penny, but it 
will make every man whe has anything to do with the Govern- 
ment incur a loss of time and a heavy expense. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we hear a great deal about econ- 
jomies, and those who have been advising the present ad- 
ministration I think have recommended, and I believe properly, 
‘consolidations wherever it was possible in the interest of 
‘economy, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
jator, the Secretary of the Interior did not advise this, and did 
not want it. 

Mr. KING, I understood the Senator. I think that many of 
these departments do not want to abolish needless offices. I 
(think experience has demonstrated that in most of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, instead of there having 
been exhibited a desire for economy and for an elimination of 
useless offices, quite the contrary has appeared, and as a result 
iwe find constantly a multiplication of offices and an increase in 
the number of officeholders in the various executive departments 
of the Government, Even since the war was over—and we are 
removed from it now practically four years—there has not been 
that reduction in the war forces that was promised by our 
Republican friends aad promised by Democrats, and the result 
tis that in many of the executive agencies of the Government 
there are hundreds and thousands of needless employees, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 


x - yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing that I complain about is this: 
Whenever economies are spoken of there is always an attempt 
to economize by depriving people who are not situated at the 
seat of government of the ordinary, necessary facilities of 
transacting business. Expenses may run riot in the District 
of Columbia, and everybody may have a job doing nothing with 
three helpers, and there is not any very great outcry against 
that; but if there is some little convenience down in a State 
where people are accustomed to go and deal with the Govern- 
ment, then it is a needless expense. There are post offices 
conducted in buildings that are so ill suited to the purpose that 
they are a disgrace to the Government, and you could not get a 
dollar for that purpose, but you can get millions if you will 
pour them out in the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Utah, who heretofore has impressed me 
ordinarily as being right, has now joined the hue and cry to 
cut off every possible facility for people who do not happen to 
live within the District of Columbia, to centralize the Govern- 
ment, to take away every agency that it has to popularize it 
and to meet the demands of the people, and concentrate it 
every bit, and call it economy, when the additional clerks neces- 
sary will cost as much as the maintaining of the office. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is entitled to his opinion, and may 
animadvert as much as he pleases upon my attitude concerning 
these items, but it will not deter me from expressing the opin- 
ion which I entertain. I agree in the main with what my 
friend has said. We are perfectly willing to make enormous 
appropriations for centralized activities of the Government. 
Millions and tens of millions, I have insisted since I have 
been here, have been extravagantly used—have been wastefully 
employed—in many of these concentrated agencies of the 
Government. I sympathize entirely with the view which my 
able friend has taken. I am in favor of ceding these public 
lands to the States. I think it is absurd for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with this limited acreage. These public lands 
ought to be ceded to the States. The thirteen original Colonies 
had the lands within their borders. Texas, when she came into 
the Union, had all of the land within her borders. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But nobody wanted that land in Texas. 

Mr. KING. It is valuable land, and out upon that land there 
are found to-day millions of happy and prosperous and patriotic 
American citizens. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But what I wanted to say to the Senator, 
if I may, is that if he will let us have these land offices until 
he gets his bill through to cede the land to the States, then I 
will agree with him that the land offices may be abolished. 

Mr. KING. I wish the Senator would join now in a move- 
ment to eede the public lands to the States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will. I will vote with the Senator when- 
ever he introduces it. 

Mr. KING. I have had a bill for that purpose pending here 
for five years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know, but the Senator can not get it re- 
ported from his own committee. 

Mr. KING. I am not on the committee, let me say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not the Senator on it when the bill 
was introduced? 

Mr. KING. No; I was not. I never have been. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will move to put the Senator on it when 
the Senate is reorganized and made Democratic, as it will be 
in the next Congress. 

Mr. KING. The Sehator is an admirable prophet, and I hope 
his prophecies will be realized with respect to the next Senate 
being Democratic. 

Mr. President, if I felt that there was any necessity for some 
of these offices I should be the last one to oppose the measure 
which reestablishes these offices. Looking at this list I am of 
the opinion that perhaps in two districts the offices should be 
maintained—one at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., where it is claimed 
that there are 655,000 acres of public land; the other at Water- 
ville, Wash., where there are 830,000 acres; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that there are five remaining offices 
in the State of Washington, it does not seem to me that there 
is any necessity for continuing another one. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. For the Senator’s information, I should like 
to say that in the case of Del Norte, Colo., which is typical, the 
land office is situated abont 150 miles from the nearest other 
land office. The area of land remaining to be disposed of ex- 
ceeds 475,000 acres. 

Mr. KING. Four hundred and ninety-two thousand. 


1922. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I deal in round figures as a rule. I am not 
quite as exact, perhaps, as the Senator from Utah. However, 
in this particular case it should have been put in the bill to 
retain the office with the positions of register and receiver con- 
solidated. That would be the purpose of the present bill under 
the conference report and as it now stands. In some other 
States the offices will be consolidated so that one official will 
operate instead of two; and I believe that in all of these offices 
the Interior Department has kept in mind strongly the intention 
and the purpose of reducing the number of minor employees. 

The subordinate positions can be carried on with a smaller 
number of clerks, and economy will be obtained in that way. I 
doubt very much, however, if it would be an economical meas- 
ure for the Government to abolish these offices, because it would 
mean about the same expense to the Federal Government, and 
certainly a very great expense on the people who have taken up 
these public lands and who have not yet completed their pay- 
ments and received their patents. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the area 
of public lands available for occupation which are being located 
upon by the people is being reduced to a minimum, I think 1 
can state accurately that there will be fewer entries in the 
future than in the past; that there will be a constant diminution 
of entries, especially homestead entries, with the constantly 
diminishing area which is susceptible of irrigation, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WARKEN. There is another part of that which is im- 
portant. In some offices hundreds of thousands of acres have 
been entered, but have not proceeded far toward the final proof, 
and it takes some time to finish it. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado has said, it is important to fix the matter so that those 
settlers shall not have to travel exceedingly long distances to 
make their proofs. 

As the Senator knows, we have a general statute which per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior to close any office which is 
considered no longer necessary, and also to combine the offices 
of register and receiver into one; and there are some cases 
where oil or minerals have been discovered, which affect the 
matter. So while the Senator is quoting the correct figures 
about the unentered lands, there is some difference as to the 
value of those lands which are subject to entry. Then there is 
the matter of unfinished proof, as well as che mineral propo- 
sition, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I stated I think will not be 
controverted, that the public area which is desirable to acquire 
is rapidly diminishing. Most of the land in the State of the 
Senator from Wyoming, as he knows, and millions of acres of 
land in the State of Arizona, and millions of acres of land in 
the State of-Nevada and of Utah and other Western States, 
never can be irrigated. Much of it, indeed, is not even fit for 
grazing. It consists of rugged peaks, which lift their heads 
into the sky, and upon their backs bear no vegetation or verdure 
or timber. ‘There are millions of acres of land which are 
alkali and valueless; so that there will be a reduced number of 
entries yearly. 

To show that the Secretary of the Interior, if he has that 
authority—and the Senator quotes the statute accurately—has 
failed to consolidate or to abolish unnecessary land offices, I 
want to call attention to some of the offices which are found in 
this bill. There is Hugo, in Colorado, which has 1,805 acres 
of public land within the district. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There is no attempt made to maintain that 
office. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are cases, like Durango, Colo., where 
there is large acreage not taken up, much of which is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation under dry farming. Montrose, Colo., has an 
acreage of about 2,370,000, and, of course, the office is main- 
tained. The two positions, however, have been consolidated. 
It was thought that there was sufficient work there for both 
officials, the register and receiver, but, as a matter of fact, if 
those two offices have been credited with the amount of money 
received from the sales of Indian lands, about $11,000 per year 
in each office, they would have been within the requirements, 
and their expenditures would have been less than 834 per cent 
of their receipts; but they were not given credit for the Indian 
money, and they fall under the category of those offices where 
the two positions are to be consolidated. 

The House takes that attitude, and we will have to submit. 
I think perhaps it can be worked along so that those offices 
can function under one official without great disadvantage, but, 
strictly speaking, they should not have fallen under the cate- 
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gory of offices where the expenditures were more than 33} per 
cent of the receipts. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield to me for a moment, I would like to draw his atten- 
tion to what I think is an important distinction between the 
policy of maintaining these offices and the policy which he at- 
tacks, and justly attacks, of maintaining unnecessary public 
officials. 

In the case of unnecessary public officials, here in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, the offices have been maintained for the 
benefit of the officials, and it amounts to a sort of an official 
graft; but, as he very well knows as a western Senator, these 
western offices have been maintained, where they have been 
maintained after the sales have subsided, for the convenience 
of the homesteaders themselves. I think the Government 
owes a duty to these thousands of people out there who have 
Sone homesteads and taken up the battle of western civiliza- 

on. 

I believe the Government owes to them something more than 
the ordinary obligation of maintaining an office when the en- 
tries are being made. Those people are principally poor, and 
to close the office immediately, when the time arrives that the 
public lands have been largely entered, and compel those people 
to deal with an office hundreds of miles away would be putting 
an unfair hardship upon them. 

The only objection I have to the amendment of the House is 
that it goes too far. In my State, for instance, the office at 
Broken Bow is closed, and the people who have entered lands 
at Broken Bow will be compelled to go probably 200 miles to 
the nearest office. I am glad to say that the office at Alliance 
has been retained. But I think the Senator from Utah should 
bear in mind that the offices in those regions are maintained 
not in order to keep some individual in office but in order to 
afford convenience to the homesteaders, who are having a hard 
time at best, and who should not be compelled to go or send 
a hundred miles to perfect their titles and get their patents 
ultimately. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I merely want to mention, in 
this connection, the office at Sterling, Colo., which is typical of 
the very point the Senator raises, where the land has all been 
entered practically, and only some 6,000 acres remain. The 
closing of the transactions entered into by those homesteaders 
will continue over a period of three or four years, and during 
the coming fiscal year the receipts of that office, fairly esti- 
mated, will be amply large enough to justify the retention of 
one official in charge, rather than to put those homesteaders 
to the necessity of traveling a distance of 175 miles, on the 
average, to the next nearest land office, which is Denver, Colo. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It should be borne in mind ‘that these 
offices, particularly the two offices in Nebraska I have in mind, 
Alliance and Broken Bow, have for a large number of years 
been highly profitable to the Government, and I presume that 
is true of offices in other States. I question the public policy 
of closing ‘those offices the moment their receipts fail to ex- 
ceed their expenditures. I think the Government owes an 
obligation to the people who came there and have taken up 
homesteads, and that the Government is not justified, in order 
to save a few thousand dollars, in putting those people to an 
expense of many thousand dollars in perfecting their titles and 
getting their patents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with all the Senator from 
Nebraska has stated. The only difficulty with his argument is 
that many of these offices do not come within the class to 
which he refers. Wherever there is any considerable quantity 
of land being entered, then I am in favor of the maintenance 
of an office, unless there is one very Close at hand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator misunderstood me. I am 
talking about land which was entered several years ago, and to 
which patents have not yet been received; that is, lands occu- 
pied in many cases by actually poor homesteaders, who are 
anxious to get their patents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, most of the cases to which I am 
referring are cases, I understand, where there have been com- 
paratively few entries within recent years. The land was 
taken up years ago. Take, for instance, Springfield, Mo., with 
48 acres, My information is that it has been a number of 
years since any entries were made there. I will call attention 
to several others. I mentioned Hugo, with 1,805 acres. The re- 
ceipts were $1,770 last year and the expenditures were $4,960. 
I can not conceive of a situation such as there presented war- 
ranting the continuance of un office at that point. It ought to 
have been abolished prior to this time. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator will have noted that Spring- 
field, Mo., was not included in the bill as it passed the House. 
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Mr. KING. I understand that; but I started to answer a 
statement which has been made twice. The Secretary of the 
Interior has authority to close these offices, and I Was stating 
that if he had authority he has not exercised it. I mentioned 
Springfield and Hugo as illustrations of that fact, as showing 
the necessity of Congress acting, or else you would continue 
these men in office with nothing to do. Sterling has been men- 
tioned. Under that office there are 6,191 acres, and the expendi- 
tures are $10,802. Alliance has been mentioned. There are 
14.950 acres only, with receipts of $9,413 and expenditures for 
the year of $6 363. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact ‘that in those figures the Senator did not read the amount 
of the receipts of the Sterling office, which exeeeded the ex- 
penditures by about $3,000. That the expenditures there were 
unjustifiable, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nebraska has mentioned Ali- 
ance, with 11,592 acres, with receipts of $6,900 and expenditures’ 
of $3,736. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have the official figures 
here on the Alliance office, and I think the Senator is mistaken. 
The area of the public lands on July 1, 1921, was 14,950 acres. 
The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, were 
$9,413 and the expenses were only 86.363. 

Mr. KING. That is exactly what I stated. j 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I misunderstood the figures, then. But 
I am not concerned with what the immediate receipts are, pro- 
viding these offices have in their operation been the places 
where a great area of land has been entered and the patents 
not yet issued. 

It seems to me those customers of the Government should be 
permitted to close their deals in the same offices where they 
began them, and that the offices should not be removed several 
hundred miles away and the homesteaders put to thousands of 
dollars of expense in order that the Government might save a. 
little money. They have been profitable offices for the Govern- 
ment in their day. They have resulted in the settlement of a 
large area of territory, and on behalf of those homesteaders 
who are on the ground now, who have not yet received their 
title, I urge that a more liberal policy be continued. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make just one suggestion, which I do not think he has yet 
taken into consideration in the discussion, and which I ‘think 
is important? ‘If the Senator would take a State like any of 
our big prairie States,.such as North Dakota or Montana, he 
would find that our four or five great ‘transcontinental lines all 
run east and west. North Dakota is a State running 400 miles 
in one direction. There are very few opportunities to connect 
and to go from north to south, but it is very easy ‘to get from 
east to west, and travel in that direction. 

Knowing that there were some offices in my State in the very 
northwestern part, and that there were some others in the very 
southwestern part, 300 or 400 miles away, or nearly 800 miles 
if they had to go around by rail to reach them, I drew and 
had enacted into law a provision authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to hold the principal offices open, but to consolidate 
the offices of register and receiver in one individual, and allow 
the office to be held open as long as it paid a sufficient amount 
to take care of the expenses of the office and that one individual, 
so that those having contests, or ‘having proofs to ‘be made, 
could go to. the nearest land office and have their business at- 
tended to, without the enormous expense of bringing their -wit- 
nesses such long distances. 

That was satisfactory to the Interior Department and we had 
decided on what land offices ought to be closed and what ones 
should ‘be reduced or consolidated into a single office. Then 
without any knowledge on my part or that of my colleague, and, 
so far as I know, without any knowledge on the part of any 
of the members of our delegation in the House, there was put 
into a bill, I think an appropriation bill, and passed both Houses 
without attention being called to it a provision abolishing prac- 
tically all those offices with the exception, I think, of ome. It 
should not have been done. We should have allowed those con- 
solidations in accordance with the old law. 

This measure would give us a little remedial legislation and 
would give us an opportunity at least to hold open one or two 
of those offices. When they get down low in the matter of 
business, then we should reenact our law ‘to allow the offiees 
of register and receiver to be consolidated and not to dispense 
with the clerk, if his services are necessary, until the land in 
that vicinity has practically been taken care: of. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator and sympathize en- 
tirely with the difficulties that have been eneountered by the 
agriculturists of his State. I would have concluded what I 


had intended to say if I had not been interrupted so many 


I desire briefly to refer to a number of other oflices to show 
the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether my col- 
league has noticed that these places are continued for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter in the discretion 
of the President, 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the Senator whether it was in- 
tended that at the end of the fiscal year all of the offices shall 
2 eee unless the President acts. Must he act afirma- 

vely 

Mr. SMOOT. He must act affirmatively; but as long as the 
public business of such offices shall warrant, they may be kept 
open. Of course, if at any time the business does not warrant 
retaining them, the President will abolish them. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the President will act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior; at least, I assume 
that he will. 

I notice another office where the land within the district 
comprises 11,592 acres and the expense is $3,736. There is 
another district in New Mexico containing 58,000 acres, where 
the expenditures are $11,598 and the receipts only $10,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, is the one last mentioned 
in New Mexico included in the bill as reported from the House? 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that it is in the bill reported by 
the House, but my recollection is that by the conference com- 
mittee it was eliminated. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that it is still 
in the bill. 

Mr. KING. It is still in the bill. I call attention to an 
office in North Dakota comprising only 6.000 acres, where the 
expenses were $3,881 and the receipts only $3,288. There is 
another one in North Dakota of 20,000 acres where the expenkes 
are $4,809 and the receipts only 52,000. Gregory, S. Dak. 
4,061 acres, recelpts $2,614 and expenses $5,324. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, what is the use of taking 
the time of the Senate to discuss a proposition like that? The 
office at Gregory was discontinued some time ago. It has been 
discontinued. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator say it was not restored by the 
House? 

Mr. STERLING. It was not restored by the House in the 


Senate bill. It was not in the bill which I introduced in the 


Senate. The bill passed the Senate with amendments, but 
Gregory was not included in the original Senate bill nor in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the report which 
I have before me is of 1921 as to acreage. When was the 
office abolished, if it has been abolished? 

Mr. STERLING. It was abolished several months ago. I 
do not recall exactly how long ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report from Which the Senator is read- 
ing is with reference to the offices abolished originally, but all 
of those offices have not been reinstated by the Senate bill. 

Mr. KING. I mentioned Hugo, for instance, which was not 
included in the Senate bill, but I mentioned Hugo and Spring- 
field, although Springfield was in the original bill, as evidence 
of the fact that notwithstanding there were only 48 acres 
it did not move the executive department of the Government 
to abolish the office. There we had an actual expenditure of 
$1,365 with an area of 48 acres in the district. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that all those offices 
were abolished. 

Mr. KING. By law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; by not appropriating for them, and the 
pending measure is now restoring them. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. We did, as I said, in a spasm of virtue 
abolish these offices, and now we are asked to undo what we 
have done. I am calling attention to what we have done and 
then showing that we are now undoing what we have hereto- 
fore done, 

J call attention to the Timber Lake office in the State of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been abolished. 

Mr. KING. I understand that has been cut out, but it was 
not abolished by the Interior Department; it was abolished 
by failing to appropriate. There are only 4,718 acres there. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I shall support the motion 
of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to concur in 
the House amendment to the bill. I do it reluctantly because 
of ‘the elimination of ‘the two offices—Lemmon and Timber 
Lake—in South Dakota. But this is June 80, and because of 
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want of time I have no other alternative. I can give the 


junior Senator from Utah a statement in regard to the busi- |. 


ness transacted at those offices and to be transacted. 

In the Timber Lake district, while theré are only 4,718 acres 
of land unentered, there are 171,600 acres of unperfected home- 
stead entries. There are in the same district 408,300 acres 
proved up, but not patented 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will make his speech in his 
own time. 

Mr. STERLING. So there is business for the land 
Timber Lake. The business of the land office at Timber Li 
will continue for years if that office is kept open. 

Mr. KING. I have called attention to a number of offices and 
districts where the areas are insignificant—from 48 up to 4.000 
or 5,000 acres—and where we are keeping officials in positions 
and maintaining offices under circumstances such as I have 
detailed, Of course, I know the bill will pass. <Any effort to 
secure the abolishment of any of these districts, or any other 
districts for that matter, would meet with failure. 

I want to emphasize just in a sentence the unwisdom and 
impolicy of the Government dealing with these public lands. It 
ought to cede them to the States. The Legislature of New Mex- 
ico can deal with these lands far better than the Congress can 
deal with them and the officials in the Interior Department 
can deal with them. Every western Senator knows the annoy- 
ance, the irritation, the oppression of the bureaucratic despot- 
ism that exists with respect to public lands. We ought to cede 
them to the States and permit them, under such reservations 
as Congress may deem proper, to deal with those lands. 

I regard this as a most impolitic procedure, costing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not millions but tens of millions 
of dollars annually in handling the public domain, Why not 
deed it to the States and let them dispose of the lands as they 
see fit? Other States have done it, and I am sure the dispo- 
sition made by States of public lands has been more creditable 
to the States than has been the disposition made by the Fed- 
eral Government. The States have handled the public lands 
committed to their charge with less scandal, with greater econ- 
omy, in the interest of the people, than the lands have been 
handled by the Federal Government. 

I sincerely hope that the committee before whom the bill is 
pending to cede to the States the publie lands within the States 
will act favorably on the bill. The governors of the Western 
States have repeatedly convened and have resolved in favor of 
a cession of the public lands. Senators upon both sides of the 
Chamber have repeatedly declared for 25 years that the public 
lands ought to be ceded te the States. I can not understand 
why there should be any further obstacle or what reason there 
is for opposition to this measure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am willing to have the Senate vote upon 
the question before I proceed, so long as I am recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon concur- 
ring in the House amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to temporarily lay aside—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. I 
addressed the Chair and stated to the Chair that I was willing 
to have the Senate vote upon the question then pending before I 
addressed the Senate, and the vote was had. The Senator from 
Washington then rose and addressed the Chair, but I had been 
standing here, having confidence that the Chair would recognize 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is asking unanimous consent. If the Senator from Alabama 
objects, that is for the Senator from Alabama to determine. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not asking unanimous consent for any- 
thing. I am going to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
desires to present a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to explain to the Senator 
from Alabama the purpose of my request. I am going to ask 
to take up the so-called scrapping bill. I apprehend there will 
be no debate on the bill. It comes over from the House, and the 
Senate committee will have certain amendments to present. If 
it is to pass at all before the House adjourns, it will be neces- 
sary for the Senate to take immediate action on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I promised to yield to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Prrrer] first, who has a matter which he 
assures me will not lead to debate. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington is willing fer the Senator from Pennsylvania to dis- 


at 


—— 4 — 


pose of that question first, I shall then be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 
Mr, POINDEXTER. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I now yield to the Senator from Penn 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. PEPPER. From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute the bill (S. 3531) to amend section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. I think it will lead to no deabte. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 8531. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. Before consent is given I desire to say 
that I am not advised as to what the bill provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with permission of the Chair, 
I think I can make in just a sentence a statement which will 
enlighten the Senator from Ohio. Under the Federal reserve 
act at present a certain minimum capital is required for mem- 
ber banks before they can become eligible to membership in 
the Federal reserve system. That minimum capital is $25,000. 
This measure proposes to make State banking institutions 
eligible for membership if their capital is 60 per cent of that 
minimum and if, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a certain percentage of their net earn- 
ings is set aside each year until the difference between the 60 
per cent and the 100 per cent is made good. 

This is a unanimous report from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and has the assent of so many Members of the 
Senate that I venture to believe that, possibly, it may be dis- 
posed of in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? r 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if the effect of the bill would not 
be to drive—and if that is not the purpose of it—State banks 
into the Federal reserve system? 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
from Utah by saying that it could not possibly have the effect 
of driving any institution into the Federal reserve system. The 
large number of institutions which are not now in this system, 
whose capital is above the minimum requirement, for reasons 
satisfactory to them, have not entered the system, This pro- 
pored act merely would extend to an additional number of 
banks the privilege of applying for membership if they desire 
to avail themselves of it. It is in the interest of giving an 
opportunity to the smaller banks to take advantage of member- 
ship in the system under the conditions and regulations which 
the measure prescribes. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I do not like to object, but T 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania ought to give to those 
of us who are not on the Committee on Banking and Currency 
a little opportunity to examine the bill. I regard it as very 
important. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I know that there 
has been a persistent effort by certain agencies of the Govern- 
ment either to drive the State banks out of existence or to 
make them national banks and to bring them into the Federal 
reserve system. That may be a wise policy; I express no opim- 
ion at this time in regard to that; but I do know there is a 
feeling on the part of many people that some persons who are 
engaged in banking under State laws have been discriminated 
against; that there has been a propaganda in favor of the 
extinguishment of the State banks and the consolidation of all 
fiscal agencies under the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is merely another invitation for all of the 
banks to get in, no matter whether they have only $15,000 capi- 
tal stock or not. i 

Mr. PEPPER. I am quite sure that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harrrs], when he introduced the bill, had no thought and 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency when it unani- 
mously recommended the passage of the bill had no thought of 
driving or coercing State institutions to take any action what- 
soever. The bill was introduced in respense to a demand for 
the privilege of admission from a number of the smaller bank- 
ing institutions of the country, which at present, by a kind 
of aristocratic limitation of capitalization, are not in a posi- 
tion to make application. This bill proposes to let down the 
bars to the extent of enabling them to apply, if they have 60 
per cent of the existing requirements of the minimum capital, 
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under the safeguard of making up the difference between the 
60 per cent and the 100 per cent out of a fund to be set aside 
annually out of net earnings, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understand the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania correctly—and I think I do—the bill simply proposes 
to give to the smaller banks the privilege of the Federal reserve 
bank service, just that and nothing more? The outside banks 
are not to be forced into the system at all? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Ohio understands me cor- 
rectly, that this measure proposes to force no one; it places 
no compulsion upon any institution and is merely permissive 
under the circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows something of moral pressure. 
I do not say there is compulsion; of course not; the Govern- 
ment could not drive them except by some system of taxation 
or otherwise; but there is more than one method of compulsion. 
I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to let the bill go over 
until to-morrow and give us a chance to examine it. It may be 
all right, but I am for the States and for the rights of the 
States and for State institutions, and against the centralizing 
n that builds up and centralizes everything in Wash- 

gton. 

Mr. PEPPER, I am very happy to comply with the request 
of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement 
to the junior Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
ho consideration of the bill and it is not now before the 

ate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this bill was originally intro- 
duced at the request of hankers and business men in Georgia. 
Among others, the president of one of the banks located at 
Elberton, one of the best banks in my State, with a capital of 
$75,000, wrote me in favor of the measure. Under the law, that 
bank is not entitled to come into the Federal reserve system. 
A city having the population of Elberton must have a capital of 
$100,000. The requirement as to capital under the law ranges 
from $25,000 up to $100,000 and above, depending upon the 
population of the city in which it is located. Instead of the bill 
reported by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which I introduced, 
being an effort to drive the State banks into the Federal re- 
serve system, it is an effort to help the State banks and gives 
them an advantage over the national banks. ‘That is the inten- 
tion of the bill. It gives them the benefits of the Federal re- 
serve system when their capital is only 60 per cent of the capital 
now required to become a member of the Federal reserve 
system, and under the amendment added by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency 20 per cent of the annual net earnings 
must be placed to capital account until it meets the present law 
as to capital. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator really believe that the 
wording of the bill applies to such a case as he has cited? 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not studied it closely, but merely from 
reading it for the first time, it seems to me that it applies to 
banks whose capital stock is less than $25,000. I do not see 
how it applies to any other banks. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the requirements as to banks 
coming into the Federal reserve system are determined by the 
provisions of the law regarding the capitalization of national 
banks. 
ee SMOOT. And one requirement is a capitalization of 
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Mr, HARRIS. I understand that, but in towns of certain size 
national banks have to have $100,000 capital and above, depend- 
ing upon the population of the place. In the town which I men- 
tioned, Elberton, Ga., the bank I referred to with a capital of 
$75,000, can not come into the Federal reserve system because, 
under the national bank act, they are required to have $100,000 
capital. All they wish is time to increase their capital, and 
the amendment to the bill requires that a bank desiring to 
avail itself of the provisions of the act shall increase its capital 
by the addition of 20 per cent of their net earnings every year 
until the bank has the capital now required under the law to 
become a member of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that 
that is one of the reasons why I think perhaps this bill is inad- 
visable. It is tantamount to saying to the stockholders of 
various banks, “If you come into the Federal reserve system 
and your capital stock is $75,000, you must, until your capital 
stock reaches $100,000, allow 5 per cent of all of your earnings 
to be set aside to increase your capital.” 

Mr. HARRIS. They are required to set aside 20 per cent 
of their net earnings until the capital comes up to the require- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not mean 5 per cent, but one-fifth of their 
earnings, to be taken out of the profits of the bank and added 
to the capital stock of the bank. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is proposed by this bill to give them a 
preference by allowing them to come into this system without 
complying with the present law as to capital requirement, It 
will have a tendency to strengthen the small banks by increas- 
ing their capital stock; it will help the Federal reserve sys- 
tem; it will help the banks; and it will greatly help the 
farmers and business men in the small towns in the agricultural 
sections of the country, who are dependent upon the smull 
banks to finance them. 

This bill was referred to the Federal Reserve Board by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency at the 
time there was a meeting of governors here of all the regional 
banks, and both bodies approved this measure. 

Mr. President, I requested the Federal Reserve Board to 
furnish me data regarding nonmember banks in each State, and 
I ask that their reply and data be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, June T7, 1922. 
Hon. WILIIA J. HARRIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: With further reference to the request contained 
in your letter of June 6, I beg to that we have obtained the data 
regarding nonmember banks in each State which, on the basis of 
capital requirements, will become eligible for membership in the Fed-- 
eral reserve system should Senate bill 3135 become a law, and a state- 
ment giving this information is inclosed herewith. 

It win b noted that the table shows the number of such non- 
member banks classified according to cities of pulation of over 
50,000, of 6,001 to 50,000, of 3,001 to 6,000, and 3. and less. This 
grouping corresponds to the present provisions of the national bank 
act. In addition, figures are shown representing the number of na- 
tional banks, the number of State bank and trust company members, 
the number of nonmember State banks and trust companies which are 
eligible on the basis of present capital requirements, the number of 
nonmember banks which are not eligible under present capital require- 
ments and which will not become eligible if Senate bill 3135 is en- 
acted, and the total number of all banks (exclusive of mutual savings 
banks, which have no capital stock, and of private banks, neither of 
which are eligible for membership in the Federal reserve system) in 
each State. 

Very truly yours, 


Wu. W. Hoxton, Secretary. 
Number of member banks, also of nonmember State banks, loan and trust companies, and stock savings banks in each State. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is only giving another power here to say 
that one-fifth of the earnings of a bank shall go into the capital 
Stock of the institution if it desires to come into the Federal 
reserve system, whether it wants to or whether it does not 
want to. However, my colleague has objected to the bill, and 
it goes over, and I will mot occupy further the time of the 
Senate. 

SCRAPPING OF NAVAL VESSELS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. With the permission of the Senator 
from Alabama, I ask unanimons consent temporarily to lay 
aside the tariff bill in order that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 11214. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would defer 
that request for a moment. There are a number of Senators 
who desire to be here when the bill to which the Senator has 
referred is considered, and if he will permit the Senator from 
Alabama to continue, in the meantime I will send for those 
Senators. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to make a brief explana- 
tion concerning the measure. I think the whole matter may 
be explained in a few words. If action is net taken very 
promptly there will be no use to take it at all, because the 
House is about to adjourn. If the Senate chooses to act upon 
it, it should act promptly. I have consulted with Members of 
the House, and they inform me that if it shall be passed by 
the Senate it ean go through the necessary procedure in the 
House. 

The purpose and effect of the bill is to authorize the Presi- 
dent, so far as the Navy is concerned, to scrap a portion of the 
Navy in order te earry out the terms of the disarmament 
treaty. It is very general and: simple in its provisions. Among 
other things, it is necessary to enact legislation giving autherity 
to convert two of the battle cruisers which were under con- 
struction into airplane carriers. As I have said, the House is 
Boing to adjourn until seme time in August., and there will be 
a great deal of confusion and delay m the work and, conse- 
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quently, unnecessary expense unless this action is taken 
promptly. 
SANATORIUM FACILITIES FOR SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Washington will yield to me, if the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Washingten will require a 
quorum for any considerable discussion, I should like to secure 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill which wiil 
require no discussion whatever. It is purely a local matter. In 
the neighborhood of the Dawsonsprings Sanatorium, citizens 
in Hopkins County and the adjoining county gave to the Gov- 
ernment several thousand acres of land. Within this land there 
are two or three small holdings which were not turned over 
because the owners, as is always the case, held out for extor- 
tionate amounts. The bill simply authorizes the Government 
to institute condemnation proceedings to acquire these little 
tracts of land which are necessary to the preper operation of 
the sanatorium. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the question is with the 
Senator from Alabama as to yielding for that purpose, If the 
bill will take no time, so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing that it shall be considered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to the bill being acted 


upon. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11588) te amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wach- 
ington withdraw his request? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I withdraw my request temporarily. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask for the consideration ef the bill only 
on the ground that there shall be no discussion, If it shall lead 
to debate I will withdraw the request. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent ee of the bill named by the Senater from Ken- 
tue 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be tt enacted, eto., That subsection C of section 7 of the act entitled 


“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines,” approved March 3, 1919, be amended by adding 
eee 5 new sentence to read ss follows i Wach bon Baler ll 
y person, company, or corporation, mun or priva 

shall undertake or shall have undertaken to secure . a — 
ment therein, which in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
needed for the site of or in connection with the proper and convenient 
construction, maintenance, and operation of such sanatorium for the 
purpose of converior the same to the United States free of cost and 
shall be unable for any reason to obtain the same by purchase and 
acquire a valid title thereto, the rey. of the ry may, in his 
discretion, cause proceedings to be instifuted to acquire such land or 
easement for the United States by condemnation of said land or ease- 
ment, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of the United 
States to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury: Pro further, That all expenses of 
said pı ngs and any award that may be made thereunder shall be 
paid by the said person, company, or corporation, to secure which pay- 
ment the See of the Treasury may require the said person, com- 
pany, or corporation to execute a proper bond in such amount as he 
may deem necessary before said proceedings are commenced.” 

Hn 1 From what committee has the bill been re- 
port 

Mr. STANLEY. The bill has been unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SCRAPPING OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I renew my request as 
to H. R. 11214, authorizing the President to serap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty to limit 
naval armaments, and for other purposes. I report the bill 
fayorably from the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I submit 
a report (No. 802) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill is so important that I 
feel constrained to ask for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harreld McLean Smoot 
Borah Har McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Heflin elson Stanley 
Broussard Johnson New Sterlin 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Cameron 0 Overman Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Pepper Wadsworth 
Culberson Keyes pps Walsh, Mass. 
rtis Hing. Pittman arren 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind 
Ernst root Pomerene is 
Fernald Rawson 
France McCumber S 
Hale McKinley Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H. R. 11214. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, can the Senator from Wash- 


ington tell us whether or not the four-power pact has been 


ratified by the other nations? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that fayorable action has: 


been taken by Japan and Great Britain. France and Italy have 
not taken any action, and I do not think the formal ratifica- 


tion has been thoroughly completed yet in either Great Britain 


or Japan; but steps are in progress toward that end. The im- 
portant feature of this matter, I will say, is rather the authoriz- 
ing of the President to convert these two battle cruisers into 
airplane carriers, which, it is considered, ought to be done re- 
gardless of action on the treaty, although there is no doubt 
that the United States and the principal naval powers concerned 
in the treaty will go through with the terms of the treaty. 
This bill simply authorizes the President to take this action. 
It does not direct him to take any action, and, of course, he will 
not take action until the final steps have been taken at least by 
Japan and by Great Britain. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I just wanted some assurance of that kind. 


We appropriated this morning, in the deficiency bill, $5,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the scrapping 
bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was to get us out of the con- 
tracts we had on those ships that are to be scrapped. i 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a few questions before the bill is passed, as I presume it will 
pass, and before doing so I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to au article which appeared in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, June 28. It states: 


The very latest naval intelligence survey of the programs of the 
five powers signatory to the naval limitation treaty signed at the 
8 conference shows that Japan has building and projected 
more ships than any other power in those particular types upon which 
no restrictions were im) by the conference. 

These types are light cruisers, destroyer leaders, destroyers, sub- 
marines, aud fleet submarines. Japan has Er and projected 140 
units with an a te tonnage of more than 160,794 among such 
types, as a st 8 units of 11.278 tons being built by Great Britain, 

2 units of 116,581 tons being built by the United States, 33 units 
of 68,400 tons by France, and 24 units of 42,550 tons by Italy. 

Japan is building 52 submarines whose exact tonnage is unknown, 
Their ale oe tonnage will be around 50,000, so that Japan's pres- 
ent building program of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines is 
nearer 210,000 tons than 164.796. 

American naval officers feel that the failure of the arms conference 
to limit the construction of zen cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
is developing a situation that may some day return to plague the 
United States, 

A ratio of 5—5-3-1.75-1.75 was fixed for capital ships of the five 
priocipal naval powers. This ratio was based on the existing strength 

capital ships of England, the United States, Japan, France, and 
Italy at the time the agreement was reached, If the United States 
had been able to have its own way in the matter, this 5-5-3 ratio 
would have been applied also to submarines and auxiliaries, but 
France objected and prevented a conference agreement. 

American naval officers feel that Japan will profit by the failure to 
adopt a submarine and destroyer ratio unless the United States Gov- 
ernment shall exercise care and maintain its submarine and destroyer 
as well as light cruiser strength in the proportion of 5-3 as between 
this country and Japan. 


Mr. President, the article contains very interesting state- 
ments relative to submarines and the general results of the 
naval treaty, Without taking the time to read it all, I ask that 
it may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The United States is well off at present in the matter of destroyers 
on account of the large number built during the war, but the Jap- 
anese building program respecting light cruisers and submarines in a 
few years will place the Japanese Navy in a better relative position. 


UNRESTRICTED SHIPS NOW BUILDING. 


Official naval intelligence data covering the whole naval situation 
up to June 26, 1922, show that in ships building and projected 
among types on which no restrictions were placed by the naval treaty 
the position of the powers is as follows: 

GREAT BRITAIN, 


First-line cruisers, none. 
Destroyer leaders, 1 of 1.780, tons. 
First-line destroyers, 3 of 3,728 tons. 
First-line submarines, 4 of 5,800 tons. 
Fleet submarines, none, 

UNITED STATES. 


First-line light cruisers, 10 of 75,000 tons. 
Destroyer leaders, none. 

First-line destroyers, 3 of 3.645 tons. 
First-line submarines, 36 of 31,561 tons. 
Fleet submarines, 3 of 6,575 tons. 


JAPAN. 


First-line light cruisers, 15 of 81.900 tons. 

Destroyer leaders, none. 

First-line destroyers, 50 of 58,500 tons. 

First-line submarines, 23 of 30,394 tons and 52 of tonnage unknown 
to American Naval Intelligence officers. 

Fleet submarines none. 

FRANCE. 

First-line light cruisers, 5 of 24,000 tons. 

Destroyer leaders, 6 of 14.400 tons. 

First-line destroyers, 12 of 16,800 tons. 

First-line submarines, 12 of 13,200 tons. 

Fleet submarines, none. 

ITALY. 

First-line light cruisers, 2 of 16,000 tons. 

Destroyer leaders, 6 of 12,270 tons. 

First-line destroyers, 12 of 11,680 tons. 

First-line submarines, 4 of 2,600 tons. ` 

Fleet submarines, none. 

Study of these figures in comparison with other figures showing the 
ships retained on June 1, 1922, yan of the five powers, and exclud- 
ing those to be scrapped under the naval treaty, has convinced naval 
officers studying the matter that Japan is gaining an advantage over 
the United States with respect to light cruisers and submarines. 

The United States is building 10 light cruisers and on June 12 was 
retaining 12 light cruisers which are not to be scrapped, Japan is 
building 15 light cruisers in addition to the 18 which she is retaining 
as of June 1. On this showing Japan will have 33, to 22 for the 
United States, a ratio of 3 to 2 in favor of Japan. If licht cruisers 
were built on the basis of the 5-3 ratio, the United States would 
be entitled to 55 light cruisers for the 33 which Japan will have when 
her building and projected light cruisers are commissioned. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUBMARINE STRENGTH, 


Japan has building and projected for immediate laying down a total 
of TS submarines, as against 36 building and about to be laid down 
for the United States. In commission and built, Japan already has 
23 first-line and 10 second-line submarines, which will give Japan a 
total of 108 submarines. The United States, on the other hand, on 
June 1 possessed 57 first-line and 28 second-line submarines and 8 
fleet submarines, When the 30 classified as building are completed 
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and added to the present strength of 88, the American submarine 
strength will be 124 submarines. On the basis of a 5-3 ratio, the 
United States would be entitled to 180 submarines when Japan has her 
108 in commission. 

On the basis of present submarine strength of the American and 
Japanese Navies, the United States will have to build a great man 
more submarines than it has so far proposed. The existing stren 
ratio is 8 to 3, and on that basis the United States would be entitled 
to 288 submarines, when the best the American Nayy can now see is 
124. In other words, the United States would have to build 164 addi- 
tional submarines in order to maintain the “ existing ratio of 8 to 3, 
or, if the battleship ratio of 5 to 3 were applied as the determinin 
factor for submarine strength, the United States would need to buil 
56 submarines in addition to the 88 built and 86 building. 

If there is to be any limitation on light cruiser, destroyer, and sub- 
marine tonnage, it must come up at the next naval limitation con- 
ference. It was the expectation of leaders in the Washington con- 
ference that such a conference would be held in about eight years, or 
approximately 1929. The United States having established t pares 
Gent in the Washington conference of making “ 4 battleship 
strength serve as the basis for limitation of capital ship tonnage, it is 
feared by some naval officers that in the next naval limitation con- 
ference any attempt to impose a limitation upon light cruisers and 
destroyers will be met with the prennent that such limitation should 
be based on the then existing relative strength instead of on the 
5-5-8 battleship ratio. 

It is similariy contended by a number of American naval officers 
that the Unit States, in order to be at no disadvantage with re- 
spect to “ existing" strength in 1929, should see that the battleship 
ratio of 5—8 ia also maintained with respect to submarines, destroyers, 
and light cruisers. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator whether he thinks it is 
wise for the United States to execute, to the extent contem- 
plated by this bill, the terms of the treaty for the reduction of 
naval armament until France and Italy have ratified, until the 
dominions of Great Britain have signified their approval, and 
until we have full assurance or satisfactory evidence of the 
ratification of it by Japan and Great Britain? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No, I do not; and this bill does not 
require that we should do that. I will say, however, that I 
would not regard the failure of the dominions of Great Britain 
or the failure of France or of Italy to ratify the treaty as of 
paramount importance. That, however, is only my own indi- 
vidual opinion. I think the essential question is as to the 
action of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan as the 
great naval powers of the world. That is particularly true in 
view of the actions which have somewhat vexed international 
relations, particularly in the Pacific, in which Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States together are in absolute control. 

I think the Senator will agree with many other lawyers that 
perhaps an act of Congress to authorize the President to exe- 
rute the terms of a treaty is unnecessary; it is not a conclusive 
proposition that it is necessary, and it is at least open to argu- 
ment, My own opinion is—and that, also, is just an individual 
opinion—that a treaty properly approved by the Senate being, 
along with the Constitution and the acts of Congress, the su- 
preme law of the land, can be and must be executed by the 
President without any further authority, and the enactment of 
that part of this bill which expressly authorizes the President 
to carry out the terms of this treaty as to the scrapping of 
certain ships is rather in deference to the opinion, which might 
be called the minority opinion, that Congress should be con- 
sulted and should give its express authority before those steps 
are taken. 

But the important part of this bill is important regardless of 
the treaty. It is true that the treaty does allow the conversion 
of two of the battle cruisers into airplane carriers. Work has 
been suspended upon those cruisers, and in the interest of 
economy, as well as of accomplishing the object in hand, we 
should go ahead with that work at once, if we are going ahead 
with it at all, and in order to change a ship from the type 
authorized by Congress it is necessary to have another act of 
Congress, That is the important part of this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that the 
construction of two airplane carriers is important, and, as the 
Senator knows, the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which he 
and I are members, have been practically a unit in favor of the 
conversion of at least two incomplete battleships into airplane 
carriers. I have been one of the Senators who believed that the 
supremacy or paramountcy accorded the battleship—the super- 
dreadnought—if not at an end was materially weakened by 
reason of the development of submarines and airplanes and 
other methods of naval warfare. 

Of course, this bill illustrates what was stated by the op- 
ponents of the Washington conference treaties, that Japan and 
other vations. while limiting the building of capital ships, will 
actively engage in the construction of cruisers, submarines, air- 
craft carriers, and other naval craft, which will give them au 
advantage over the United States unless it directs attention 
to these branches of naval construction, The Washington 
treaties do not touch any form of naval craft except capital 
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ships, and all nations signing the treaties are at liberty to spend 
millions in nayal craft—perhaps more powerful, or at least 
more effective, in naval warfare than battleships. The Senator 
knows that some of the ablest naval officers in the United States 
and Great Britain, including Sir Percy Scott, have declared that 
the day of primacy of the battleship was over; that is was no 
longer supreme at sea. Yet the Washington conference left 
Japan and France and Great Britain, and the United States 
for that matter, full and unrestricted liberty to construct as 
many submarines as they may desire, and as many airplanes 
as they may wish. 

I regarded the four-power treaty and this naval limitation 
treaty then, and I regard them now, as but of little value. They 
will prove futile in preventing war, and the pæans of praise 
which have been sung by our Republican friends, and some 
Democrats, over the promulgation by the conference will return 
poma day in loud reverberation but discordant and condemna- 
ory. 

I rose more particularly to ask the Senator the cost that wiil 
result from this bill. It is not stated here. Will it be $60,000 
or $70,000 or $100,000,000 that we will be compelled to pay un- 
der its provisions? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We would not be compelled to pay 
anything under this bill. 

Mr. KING. We will incur obligations which must be paid. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; we would not incur any obligations 
under the bill or under the treaty, for that matter. The obli- 
gations have already been incurred. This bill carries no ap- 
propriation at all, and in so far as the conversion of these cruis- 
ers into airplane carriers is concerned, it is expressly provided 
that it shall be done within the original limit of cost. 

But, to answer the Senator's question fully, I may say that 
while it is not affected by this bill in any way whatever, the 
obligation which the Government is under, which it would be 
compelled to assume on account of this building program, au- 
thorized and laid down in 1916, and which was well on its way 
when this international arms limitation conference met, will 
cost something like $70,000,000. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, we have contracts outstanding 
the cancellation of which will entail upon the Government of 
the United States an expenditure of at least $70,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the estimate which is made 
of the settlement of all the Government’s obligations under 
this program which is interrupted by the treaty. 

Mr. KING. It will be twice $70,000,000. But may I inquire 
of the Senator what board is provided for to pass upon these 
claims? What methods are to be employed to liquidate these 
seventy or more millions? . I venture the assertion now that 
demands will be made upon the Government not for seventy 
millions but for one hundred and seventy millions or ttvo hun- 
dred millions. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that respect this bill limits the 
obligations of the Government by laying down a more limited 
measure of compensation. Of course, the legal and constitu- 
tional effect of that may possibly have to be determined by the 
courts, but the bill provides that there shall be just compensa- 
tion, and the purpose is to restrict the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment rather than to enlarge them, 

As to the board or the agency by which the Government's 
obligations will be settled, I am informed that a board has 
been established in the Navy Department, composed of high 
officers, who are devoting their entire time to the consideration 
and adjustment of these more or less complicated questions 
arising out of the contracts. Of course, in the final analysis, 
it is subject to the control of the President of the United States, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe this is unwise legisla- 
tion. It is loose legislation. We have contracts amounting to 
tens of millions of dollars. We now propose to cancel them, 
We give to the President unlimited authority to cancel and to 
settle claims. Of course that means officials or persons to be 
named by the President or some official of the Government. 
We do not say how he shall determine the damages which the 
United States shall pay, or the methods which shall be em- 
ployed. We do not fix any tribunal. We do not provide that 
the controversy shall go to the Court of Claims. We merely 
say to the Executive, “ Cancel all these contracts as you please, 
and settle in any way you please, the only limitation being that 
just compensation shall be paid.” 

Of course, under the Constitution, and under the decisions of 
the courts, the words “ just compensation” have a legal sig- 
nificance, But we make no provision here for a legal arbitra- 
ment or determination of any controversy which may arise 
affecting any demand for damages upon the part of those who 
have contractual relations with the Government. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. 


It provides that they shall have just 
compensation. I may say that the contractors object to that. 
Mr. KENG. They want unjust compensation. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. They want to have inserted the words 


“ full compensation in accordance with existing law.“ That is 
the language they want. The Senator, as a lawyer, knows that 
that perhaps would give them the right to recover a vast amount 
‘of unearned profits, profits which they would have earned if 
they had been able to go on and carry out the contracts. The 
intention of the committee is to limit the compensation to a fair 
and just settlement for work which has already been done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the words “ just compensation,” 
as I indicated a moment ago, would seem to have a well-defined 
meaning among lawy and with courts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will say to the Senator from Utah 
what I think I called attention to once before, that in a case 
arising under this very language, in the Court of Claims, the 
phrase just compensation” was defined and limited, and it 
was largely in view of that that it was used in the bill. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement made by the Senator, 
will he consent to an amendment to the bill to insert the 
proviso: 

Provided, That in determining what is just compensation antici- 
pated profits shall not be considered. a 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that amendment is not neces- 
sary. If it were put in the bill, it would probably defeat the 
passage of it at this time. We struck out the words “under 
existing law so as not to authorize anticipated profits, Antici- 
pated profits have been positively excluded by the construction 
of the courts already given to this language. 

Mr. KING. I can only repeat that I regard this legislation 
as exceedingly loose and very dangerous. It is foolish to make 
predictions—very few will believe your predictions—you will be 
regarded as Cassandra of old; but I venture the prediction now 
that Senators will live to see the time when instead of $70,000,- 
000 the United States will pay $150,000,000 under the authority 
of this measure. 

Instead of just compensation being limited, as indicated by 
my learned and distinguished friend, demands will be made 
for anticipated profits, going into the millions and millions of 
dollars, and they will be potent arguments enforcing settlements 
which will result in the Goyernment of the United States being 
compelled to pay millions of dollars more than that which 
would be just and fair. 

When these men and corporations made contracts with the 
Government for building battleships—and let me say that many 
of those contracts were cost plus—they knew that the Govern- 
ment might terminate, or would have a right, and that it re- 
served, the right to terminate, those contracts at pleasure. Why 
there should be any compensation paid where it is a cost-plus 
contract other than the per cent agreed upon and then only for 
the work done is something I can not understand. Some of 
those contracts are cost plus, condemned in Mr. Wilson’s admin- 
istration, and justly condemned, and some of them perpetuated 
in Mr. Harding's administration. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I would like to say, for the Senator’s 
information, in regard to all these contracts, that if I am cor- 
rectly informed they were made in 1916 at a fixed price. When 
the war came on the administration then in charge of the coun- 
try’s affairs canceled those contracts, and deliberately made 
cost-plus-10-per-cent contracts for these ships. 

In 1920, after the war and before that administration was 
terminated, those contracts were again canceled by the Govern- 
ment, the second cancellation by the Government, and were 
then made at cost, plus a fixed fee. 

In 1922, by the action of the treaty, those canceled contracts 
were again interfered with by the Government and werk there- 
under suspended. I think in every case the change was made 
at the instance and for the best interest of the Government. 
I have no criticism of what was done about the contracts, nor 
do I know any of the contractors, nor do I have the slightest 
interest in them, but I do think, in all fairness to them, they are 
hardly to be condemned for the action of the Government, due 
entirely to the war. b 

Mr. KING. The Senator r.fers to the contractors? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have not intended in anything I have said to 
criticize the contractors. The contractors enter into contracts 
for the purpose of making money. It is their business to build 
ships and enter into contracts, and there is no criticism. I am 
only glad that we have business men in the United States who 


are competent, who have the mechanical equipment to build the 
necessary ships of the Government, bat I do criticize some of 
the contracts which have been made and the loose methods 
which have been employed in the making of them. I criticize 
the enormous profits which have been made by some of the con- 
tractors, and the Senator knows that many of them have made 
enormous and, I believe, unjustifiable profits. It will be found 
that those contractors, whether cost-plus or readjusted con- 
tractors, will have demands before any tribunal that is estab- 
lished for tens of millions of dollars for anticipated profits, 

I think, Mr, President, that t> bill ought to be recommitted, 
that we ought to offer a measure that will create a tribunal 
having judicial powers, or refer it to some appropriate tribanal 
having judicial powers, with restrictions and limitations in the 
language as to the profits which shall be allowed. I think we 
ought to find the facts as to what has been expended by these 
men, and then allow a reasonable fee or profit for their tinie, 
for their services, and for whatever they have performed. They 
should be paid for all material which has been furnished, and 
then they should receive reasonable compensation for their 
services which they have put forth in behalf of the Government. 

But in the pending measure there is no limitation. We send 
out into the air the bill without limitation, committed to agen- 
cies not defined, not prescribed, without limitations. The Presi- 
dent may send the matter to a court. The President may detail 
some officer of the Navy. The President may employ any 
method that he sees fit in the determination of the questions 
of fact and the questions of law here involved. I regard the 
legislation as loose, impolitic, exceedingly dangerous, and I feel 
constrained to vote against the bill not only for that reason but 
because I think it is not wise to pass the bill just now. Let 
us wait a few days and see what Japan, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy will do. There is no such hurry as this, The House 
does not adjourn until to-morrow, and when it does adjourn it 
will come back again in August. We can wait for a few days, 
and time is often a very excellent physician and cures many ills, 
those afflicting the human frame as well as the political and 
industrial organisni. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The Committee on Naval Affairs pro- 
poses to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions in the treaty 
limiting naval armament, concluded 8 6. 1922, between the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Ja S 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
demolish or otherwise make such er eager in accordance therewith 


as in his judgment may be proper of ital ships of the Navy built 
or building which are not to be retained by the terms of the said 
treaty. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to discontinue the construction of and to cancel or m any cou- 
tract entered into fer and on behalf of the United States for the con- 
struction of seven first-class battleships and six battle cruisers au- 
thorized in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
navai service for the fiscal r ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, oud for the machinery, materials, 
2 — armor, armament, and ance n Senge therefor: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any such contract is canceled or modified settle- 
ment of claims arising therefrom be made by the President upon 
a fair and equitable basis, as he may determine, out of any funds here- 
after to be appropriated for that purpose: Prorided, That if the terms 
of such settlement are unsatisfactory to any claimant such claimant 
shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount awarded by the President and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sums 
as added to the said 75 per cent make up such amount as will be 
ust compensation for such claims, in the manner provided by section 

4, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

BEC. 3. at of the battle cruisers authorized in the act entitled “An 
act making N for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,“ approved August 29, 
1916, the President of the United States is hereby authorized to under- 
take the conversion of the Lerington and Saratoga into airplane car- 
riers, within the limits of cost heretofore authorized for said battle 
cruisers. 

Suc. 4. The limits of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized and 
hereinbelow ennmerated are increased as follows: Battleships West 
Virginia and Colorado, from $15,000,000 to $17,000.000; scout cruisers 
Nos. 4 to 10, inclusive, from $7,500,000 to $8,250,000. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
acted on I wish to ask the Senator from Washington a ques- 
tion. I understand there is pending an amendment, possibly 
to some other bill, which has for its purpose the reinstating of 
or the giving to two officers in the Navy a certain rank, The 
matter was called to my attention the other day, and it was 
stated that an effort might be made to incorporate it as an 
amendment to the pending bill. Has the Senator any such 
thought as that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The matter was brought before the 
committee, and in view of the large number of similar applica- 
tions for personal legislation the committee declined to attach 
any of them to this bill, with the view of considering all of 
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them very shortly in connection with the so-called omnibus 
legislative bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. That suits my view exactly. I may say 
that I have asked the question not so much because I was 
specially interested in it, but the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa], who is away because of the sickness and death of 
his former law partner, was very anxious that the matter 
should not come up during his absence. As I understand from 
the acting chairman of the committee, it is not intended to 
incorporate that matter in the pending bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty limiting naval armaments, and for other 
purposes.” ` 

On request of Mr. PortnpEXTEeR, and by unanimous consent, 
the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Report of subcommittee appointed to consider the bill (H. R. 11214) 
authorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with 
the provisions of the treaty to limit naval armaments and for other 
* Ses. 
si the ä recommends to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and substitute therefor the bill as they have written it. 

Amend title as indicated. 

We recommend adding a section to the bill to provide an increase 
in the limit of cost of the battleships and scout cruisers to be com- 
pleted. This is rendered necessary by changes in construction, Increase 
of armament in scout cruisers, improvements of machinery and ap- 
pliances in all the ships, since limit of cost was last fixed by law. 

Changes in the cost of labor and material during this interval have 
contributed to bring about this result. 

The limit of cost either has been or will he reached during the 
coming fiscal year so that it is necessary, if work is not to be stopped, 
ee consequent losses, to provide the necessary authorization at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator for a brief statement. 
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Mr. STANLEY. When I retire from this august body, as any 
of us are liable to do at any time, I cherish the hope that if 
people can not say anything else or more of me, they will 
at least admit that I was good hearted. As an evidence of my 
innate good heartedness I rise on this occasion to the defense 
of a much maligned, much misrepresented, and cruelly abused 
colleague upon the other side of the Chamber, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. 

A man with much less discernment than the bright-eyed 
statesman from Missouri can tell a hook from a hand saw, 
knows that a drake seated on a fence is å very good sign of a 
duck's nest, and that this is not a good year for “ doubting 
Thomases“ to shy their castors into the Democratic ring, es- 
pecially in the State of Missouri. I believe that many of the 
unkind things, such as the editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, which I shall ask to have incorporated in the Recorp, 
are entirely unwarranted. I do not concur with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in impugning the motive or doubting the eour- 
age or the disinterestedness of the genial junior Senator 
from Missouri, I think—nay, I am quite sure—he feels ex- 
actly like Napoleon’s army felt when it beheld the Old Guard 
reeling and bleeding from its awful baptism in the reeking 
pass at La Haye Sainte, and horse and rider all, “in one red 
burial blent,” just as they cried when they saw the Old Guard 
retreat for the first time they cried “Save who will.“ Now, 
looking on another old guard routed not by bullets but by 
ballots, they turn from this sickening scene of political slaughter 
and intuitively they cry, “ Save who will.” 

The junior Senator from Missouri joins in the cry and warns 
his dear friend in St. Louis [Mr. Barrett] to keep his little 
hat out of the ring, and he is villified and abused. Why, they 
say that he really did not want two Republican Senators from 
St. Louis. From the signs of the times, it seems just about as 
probable that we shall have two guardian angels from perdition 
or two vestal virgins from the red-light district as two Republi- 
enn Senators from Missouri if Jim Reep is nominated, and they 
seem very much to fear that very thing. 
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Mr. President, I am persuaded the junior Senator from 
Missouri was absolutely sincere; that he was indeed in a way 
patriotic; that in fact he performed a great public service 
when he advised his aspiring friend that there was a possi- 
bility of being made Attorney General of the United States, 
because the junior Senator from Missouri, with his wisdom 
and his wide observation, must know that in selecting a new 
Attorney General we might do better and we can not do worse 
no matter whom we select or where we go. 

Why, Mr. President and my fellow Senators, when I think 
even of a misguided champion of protectionism going into the 
lists this fall to defend this “comedy of errors” against an 
even ordinary advocate of the truth, he elicits my genuine 
sympathy. When I think of the gentleman to whom the Sena- 
tor referred or any other man of less than colossal caliber 
attempting to maintain himself and this medley of blunders 
and derelictions against that doughty champion of democracy 
who has so long adorned this Chamber, I do not blame the 
junior Senator from Missouri and I do not blame any other 
discerning Republican for inviting his friends by letter, over 
the long-distance telephone, or through confidential communi- 
cations, “ For God's sake, old boy, listen to me; I know what 
I am talking about. It looks like Miu REED is going on the 
warpath this fall, and this is not the time of the year or the 
phase of the moon to march through a slaughterhouse into an 
open grave.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch to which T have referred may be incorporated 
in the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MR. SPENCER’S SAFETY FIRST. 

The citizens of St. Louis, whether wet or dry, whether pro-New- 
berry or anti-Newberry, whether devoted to Goldstein or opposed to 
him—all our citizens, we insist, must acknowledge that Senator 
Spencer did everything in his power to save St. Louis from the em- 
barrassment of harboring two Republican Senators at one and the 


same time. 

Indeed, that statement scarcely covers the case. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Spencer went even beyond his powers 
to avoid this contretemps. His letter to Mr. Barrett tendering a place 
in the Cabinet should the latter abandon his senatorial aspiration 
ooro there was no peak Mr. Spuxern was unwilling to scale in his 
lesire to rescue St. Louis from a possible senatorial congestion. 

It 1 ere that Mr. Barrett turned a deaf ear to the pipings of the 
slrenie Srpencer’s beguiling overture. It may even be inferred that 
Mr. Barrett read the flattering proposal with a cool, incredulons leer, 
One might not be far astray if he concluded that Mr. Barrett regarded 
Mr. Srkxern's ambition to place him in the Cabinet as a safety-first 
maneuver, And the celebrated Missouri cynics who bave to be shown 
before convinced may raucously doubt whether Mr. Harding has ever 
delegated to Mr. Spencer the task of selecting an Attorney General 
in the remote event of Mr. Daugherty's resignation. 

Nevertheless, the original poate stands. Be it reiterated that 
in his efforts to prevent St. uis from becoming the old home town 
of two Republican Senators, Mr. Spencer out-Spencered himself. 
And Piety and Perdition, Hades and Elysium, Booze and Grape Juice 
can all join hands in acclaiming that feat. an and ought to. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up the 
resolution 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to present a conference report? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have been yielding here for about an hour 
and I am anxious to say what I am going to say now. 

Mr. MCLEAN, I assure the Senator it will not occupy any 
time at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather the Senator would withhold 
his report, because I want him to hear what I have to say. I 
would rather the Senator would wait. 

Mr. McLEAN, I hope the Senator will let me present the 
report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather the Senator would wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I fear that the report would lead to debate, 
and I do not yield at this time. The Senator from Connecticut 
has been so energetic and enthusiastic in objecting to my reso- 
lution I think it would be well to give him a little of his own 
medicine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up my 
resolution requesting the Federal Reserve Board to give to 
the Senate certain information about the circulation of the 
speech of the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I 
then said: 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the tariff bill is taken up I wish 
to say that I have modified my resolution as suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLBAN]. 


. i a * * * . * 
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I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution as it now reads, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. McLean. I understand the Senator has stricken out the request 
for the mailing lists? 

MI. HEFLIN. Ves. 

Mr. MeLrax, And the resolution is now addressed to the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

Mr. Hurtin, To the Federal Reserve Board, asking it to call upon 
the other banks to answer who suggested that the speech be sent out, 
how many were sent out, and at what expense. 

Mr. McLean. Is the Senator willing that the resolution shall go over 
until to-morrow? I have not conside: uestions very 


red the numerous 
carefully. My impression is there will be no further objection, but I 
would like to look at it fu r. I do not think that I shall renew 
my objection to the resolution as now framed. 

Mr. Heri. I will let it go over until to-morrow, then. 

I struck out the provision of the resolution calling for a list 
of the voters to whom the Glass speech was sent, The Senator 
from Connecticut stated on the floor the other day that if I 
would strike that provision out he would have no objection to 
the passage of the resolution. I very much regretted to do 
that, but, seeing I was in the hands of the Senator, who could 

make his objection and prevent me from getting the resolution 
up and having it passed, I took the matter under consideration, 
The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witts] came over and 
said to me that he hoped that I would strike out that pro- 
vision; that with that provision stricken out he did not believe 
there would be any objection to the resolution; and that he 
would favor it. 1 told him that I would consider the matter. 
I talked to some other Senators about it, some of them on this 
side of the Chamber, and they said. I was entitled to the in- 
formation sought; but I followed the suggestion of my friend 
from Ohio and some other Senators and struck out the pro- 
vision of the resolution calling for the list of voters to whom 
this speech attacking me and my position on deflation had been 
sent. 

On yesterday I called up the resolution, but the statement 
which the Senator from Connecticut, the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, made at that time induced | 
me to permit the resolution to go over until to-day. 

Mr. McLWAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think there is any misunderstanding 
between the Senator from Alabama and myself as to my posi- 
tion with regard to the resolution. I think I told the Senator 
on yesterday that I should like to consider the five questions 
which are embodied in his resolution. My recollection is—and 
J think it is correct—that I told him that if he would eliminate 
the fifth question, which reads, “ Was any letter seut out with 
said speech? If so, attach a copy to your report,” I would 
um ve no further objection to the resolution. 

Mr. HBFLIN. With that stricken out? 

Mr. McLEAN. With that question stricken out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta has sent in its report and furnished a copy of the | 
letter sent out with every copy of the speech which was mailed 
out by thut bank. The Senate was entitled to that letter; I 
was entitled to it. I wanted to know what the contents of it 
were, aud I obtained that information. Why does the Senator 
from Connecticut desire to prevent me from having the other 
11 banks that mailed that speech also send a copy of the letter 
which they mailed out with it? The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta has done it; T have that information; and I want | 
similar information from the other banks. These banking 
institutions are Government institutions; they have taken up 
a speech made by a Senator; they are printing it at their ex- 
pense in part and in part at the Government's expense, and | 
mailing it broadcast throughout the country, a speech in which 
the position of another Senator is assailed and attacked. I 
want to know, Mr. President, just what they wrote in the | 
letter sent out with the speech. Is not the Senate entitled to | 
that information? I suppose that letter discloses the fact that 

they have entered politics over their own signatures. The fact 
that they have mailed another Senator's speech shows that they 
have gone into politics. Why should I not bave that letter? 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? | 

| 
| 


Mr, HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In the autobiography of Martin 
Van Buren, which was published in 1920, and which, perhaps, 
every Senator has read, we are told how the first national bank, 


* 
using its money and its agencies to defame public men who are 
fighting the money power as now organized under W. P. G. 
Harding. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank my friend from Georgia 
for his statement. The Federal Reserve Board is in politics 
and it is trying to force the Federal reserve banks into politics, 
We hear a great deal about getting the tariff out of politics. 
Here is the most dangerous situation that ever confronted any 
country—the entrance into politics of the greatest banking sys- 
tem ever organized. The Federal Reserve Board has its hired 
agents to send out reports from this Capitol misrepresenting 
my position. I have never criticized the Federal reserye sys- 


tem; I have always defended that system. It is the greatest 


banking system ever devised by the genius of man. I have said 
so frequently, and I say it again. Yet one of the yelpers of 
W. P. G. Harding sent out from this Capitol the other day 
Something that read like this: 

Senator Heritn is the arch enemy of the Federal reserve banking 
system. 

There is not a word of truth in it. 

The writer knew that his statement was false when he 
wrote it. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Board is in politics up 
to its eyes. It used its power for the Republican Party in the 
campaign of 1920; it destroyed property values by the billions. 
Since that time a speech has been made on the floor of the 
Senate defending its deflation policy. I have criticized that 
policy as severely as I know how, because I regard it as a 
criminal act against honest business and a crime against the 
whole people of the United States, and I have dared to say so 
in my place here as a Senator. The Federal Reserve Board 
advised the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, according to that 


| bank’s own statement, that the speech to which I have referred, 


assailing my position and undertaking to answer my argument, 
wus available. What was that but going into politics? Then 
that bank, taking some of the Government’s money in addition 
to its own money, had that speech printed by the thousands 
and mailed in all directions, I secured the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the Senate calling on them to state who suggested 
that they send it out. They replied the Federal Reserve Board 
advised that the speech was available. The resolution also 
requested information as to who had it printed. The reply 
was, “ We had it printed.“ “Who paid for it?“ “The bauk 
paid for it.’ “How many copies did you send out?” “Six 
thousand five hundred“ —in that little circle down there. “At 
what cost?“ “At a cost of $108,” I believe. Did you send a 
letter with it; if so, submit a copy?” They submitted a copy. 
What did it say? They wanted the recipient to read the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia, and they said, “ Write us how 


| you felt upon this subject before you read this speech and then 


write us how you felt after you read the speech, making any 
other comment that you see fit.” 

What is that but going into polities? A great banking sys- 
tem which broke the power of Wall Street and freed the instru- 
mentalities of the Government under Woodrow Wilson has 
been betrayed and had its reputation greatly injured by the 
Federal Reserve Board governor's conduct. Wall Street pats 
him on the back, aud the Senator from Connecticut, who op- 
posed the enactment-of the Federal reserve banking law, now 
stands the champion and the mouthpiece of the board that has 
gone so brazenly into politics. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. ) 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has several times stated that I 
opposed the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I read the Senator's remarks to him; I think 
he was present when I read a part of his speech opposing the 
Federal reserve act. 

Mr. McLEAN. That Is a half truth, which is always very 
dangerous and very apt to misrepresent the person to whom it 
is attributed. 

Mr, HEFLIN. 
reserve act? 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator will be patient a moment I 
will tell him what I did. 


Did not the Senator vote against the Federal 


Mr. HEFLIN. I want to know if the Senator did not vote 
against it? 
Mr. McLEAN. I was strongly in favor of a Federal reserve 


whose presideut was Nicholas Biddle, used the press, used their system, but I voted against this system because I objected prin- 
publicity agents, used their lobbyists, used every agency that | cipally to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
money could hire, to defame public men who were against the of the Currency acting as ex-officio members of the Federal 
bank. I think, Mr. President, it is of interest and importance | Reserve Board. I wanted to divorce the system absolutely from 
to the whole Republic if the Federal reserve system is now the influence of any political appointee. That was one of my 
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objections, and if I understand the Senator from Alabama cor- 
rectly, he and I are in sympathy so far as that proposition goes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the Senator's position cor- 
rectly, we are not at all in sympathy. 

Mr. McLEAN, Another reason why I objected to this sys- 
tem was because I thought there were too many banks, and I 
believe experience has already demonstrated that the system 
would have been more effective and more satisfactory in every 
way if there had been fewer banks. Now, if the Senator will 
pardon me further, I will—— 

Mr. HEFLIN, I can not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech in my time, because I have been waiting here for some 
time, and the Senator has forced me to occupy time by his ob- 
jection, after leading me to believe yesterday when I had the 
floor that he would not object. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have no objection to the Senator occupying 
all the time he desires. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I have objection to standing here and 
giving the Senator my time when I want to present my own 
views upon this subject and let the country know the facts in 
the matter, 

Mr. McLEAN. My interruption might lead to a solution of 
this controversy and make it unnecessary for the Senator to 
occupy any more time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather the Senator would make his 
remarks in his own time. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, if the Senator declines to yield, 
that is all right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator to state why 
he was against the Federal reserve system. I have charged 
that he was against it, and he was, and he voted against it. 
The Recorp shows that he voted against it; and I am saying 
that when a Senator votes against a thing he most assuredly 
is against it, because the Bible tells us that By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Connecticut 
should also admit that his whole party was against the Federal 
reserve act when it was passed, and that there was only one 
Republican United States Senator east of the Missouri River 
who voted for it, and that is a vast area of country. 

Mr. McLEAN. That was because we hoped that by delaying 
action upon that particular system we would secure affirmative 
action on a better system. It does not argue at all that we 
were opposed to the Federal reserve system, because the whole 
idea of that system originated with Republicans, and the meri- 
torious part of the Federal reserve system was taken bodily 
from a report that was framed by Republicans. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that explains the Senator's position 
again. I thank the Senator from Nebraska for his suggestion. 
The whole Republican side, except one—just one, was it—yoted 
against this great Federal reserve banking system? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, One east of the Missouri River. There 
were, I think, three or four western Republican Senators who 
supported it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, there were less than half a dozen, we 
will say, who voted for the system at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we had been successful and had secured 
our idea of a Federal reserve system, very likely the objections 
which the Senator now has to this system never would have 
arisen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator’s party had no more to do with 
getting up the Federal reserye system than Pluto had to do 
with the Lord's Prayer—not a bit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, this banking system did what a great many 
Republican leaders thought it would do. It killed the power 
of Wall Street in polities, and for the first time in years and 
years the country was free, and the people were again permit- 
ted to go to work. The hod carrier, the man beating at the 
forge, the mechanic at his bench, the farmer in his field, the 
merchant in bis store, the little country banker, the doctor, the 
preacher, the teacher—everybody had something to do, and could 
get all the money he needed to curry on his business. That is 
what we needed to have done, and that is what the Federal re- 
serve banking system did. That system werked admirably; it 
ran in clockwork fashion until May, 1920, when the Republican 
Senate passed a deflation resolution and started the thing going 
down and down and down until the South and West were prone 
npon their backs, and you are hearing from it in no uncertain 
terms every time the people in those sections get a chance to 
vote. 

I cast no reflection upon the able and distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumperj. I am fond of him per- 
sonally. 


His defeat is more of a repudiation of this Republican 


administration than of him personally. The Federal Reserve 
Board's deflation policy, I understand, was a burning issue in 
the campaign, as it was in Iowa, and as it will be in every 
congressional district in the United States. We are not going 
to let you get away with it. You are not going to drag this 
System into politics and then stand here and shield and 
defend such a dangerous course and get away with it. The 
people must know the truth. Old Hickory Jackson drove the 
banks out of politics. We are going to drive the Federal re- 
serve system out of politics, 

You are putting them in and permitting them to take a 
speech made in this body defending their course and circulate 
it against me. I made a speech five and a half hours long 
criticizing and condemning their course, proving my conten- 
tions by their own figures and records, and I ask now that I 
may have the mailing list that a public institution used in cir- 
culating a speech against me and what I believe to be against 
the people’s interest, and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean], the chairman of the great Banking and Currency 
Committee in the Senate, demands that I strike it out and 
refrain from even calling upon these banks to furnish those 
names. 

Why, Mr. President, there is not a country precinct in all the 
land where a jury would be assembled before a justice of the 
peace and a cause submitted for trial that the justice of the 
peace would not permit both sides to go to the jury, and let 
the jurors then pass upon the facts—the statement of the plain- 
tiff and the statement of the defendant—and let the jury decide, 
after getting both sides of the case, what the truth was. The 
Senator from Connecticut puts himself in the attitude of want- 
ing these banks—yes, of allowing these banks—to send out a 
speech, thousands of copies of it, when he knows that the cor- 
rectness of many of the statements and figures contained in 
that speech are challenged by me, another Senator. Not only 
that, but he refuses to permit me to even know to whom the 
speech attacking me and assailing my position was sent. He 
will not permit me to present my side—the other side of the 
question—to the people who read the Glass speech. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, chairman of the great Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate, has demanded in the open 
Senate that I be not allowed to have the list of names to 
whom the Glass speech was sent. I am entitled to it. My 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] and some others suggested: 
“Oh, let that go ont of this resolution; get the other infor- 
mation sought.” I said, “All right,” and I did it. Yesterday 
the Senator said: “If you will let it go over until to-morrow, 
I do not think I will object.’ Then he came over here to me 
and said to me: “I want you to strike out this part calling for 
the letter.” I said: “I can not do it,” and I would not agree 
to do it in a private conversation. The request that I am 
making is a fair and reasonable one; there is nothing unfair 
or unreasonable about it. N 

I want the people who read the Glass speech to read my 
speech, and I believe that most of them would like to have 
both sides of this great question. I want the facts of this 
thing to go to the country. Nearly 40,000 men and women read 
this Recorp daily, and I want them to know that while this 
great banking system is being perverted from the ends of its 
institutions and dragged in the mire of politics there are sume 
of us fighting to keep it out and others fighting to hold it in, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut what right has the Federal Reserve Board 
or any other bank to make war upon a Senator in this body? 
What right has any bank to make war upon a Senator in its 
State or in any other State? i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is a question that a 
great many people are going to ask in this country. The 
American citizens are aroused as they have not been in many 
a day. They feel that although our boys won the World War 
and came back home victorious the profiteers who had tasted 
the blood of graft and pillage during the war want to continue 
it and act as though they have a license to do it, and the 
people are going to repudiate and smite your party, hip and 
thigh, and the Senator from Connecticut is aiding in the process 
every time he defends bati practice and wrongdoing as in the 
instance before us to-day. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I prefer that the Senator from 
Alabama let me answer the question of the Senator from 


Georgia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator ean do it briefly, I will yield 
now for that purpose. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it will be somewhat different from 


the answer returned by the Senator from Alabama. 
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If the Senator was present the other day when this resolu- 
tion was under discussion, he will remember that it was stated 
by myself and other members of the Banking and Ourrency 
Committee that these banks were private institutions; that 
their capital is furnished entirely by the member banks, State 
and National banks, which are private institutions; that the in- 
terest which the Government has is confined to the net profit, 
as the Senator probably knows. Any resolution inquiring as to 
the dissipation of those profits or the use of those profits or 
funds in any unwise or unwarranted manner would be legiti- 
mate; but it does not seem to me, and it has not seemed to 
the other members of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
that a private letter which a president of one of these banks 
might write when he forwarded the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] could be of any interest whatever to the 
Senate of the United States. 

That is all that I ask to have eliminated from this resolu- 
tion. Any inquiry that relates to the funds of the bank or 
the management of those funds is proper; but the Senator 
from Georgia can well understand that an oflicial of one of 
these Federal reserve banks, in sending out the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], might have discussed a 
good many other things than the character or quality of the 
speech which was inclosed; and it did not seem to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that it was wise or proper or of 
any interest to the Senate of the United States to require that 
such letters should be made public, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama permit a further interruption? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Connecticut 
takes a very strange position. These Federal reserve banks 
are national institutions. They are part of the Government; 
and I want to know by what authority any one of these banks 
goes out on the warpath against a Senator and tries to take 
his scalp, by private correspondence or otherwise. How dare 
they do it? By what authority do they do it? They are sub- 
ject to our will; they are in our power; and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when I intend to inaugurate a movement in this 
Chamber to revoke their charters, and give back to the Gov- 
ernment the right to issue its own money and to prescribe the 
terms upon which that money shall circulate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask the Senator whether the resolution 
which he now has introduced is identical with the resolution 
that was before the Senate the other day, except as to the 
provision requesting a list of names? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I changed it also in the other particular sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut : 

The Federal Reserve Board is hereby directed to call upon the 
Federal reserve banks— 

And so forth. I made that change at the Senator's sug- 
gestion, I did not think it was necessary, but I made it hoping 
that the Senator would then permit my resolution to pass; but 
he found another objection to it, that it calls for the letter 
they wrote. I am entitled to that letter. I got the one from 
the Atlanta Bank, and I am entitled to know what these banks 
wrote when they sent out the speech in question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think, as a matter of fairness, since my name 
has been brought into this discussion, that I ought to say that 
what the Senator from Alabama has said about the matter is 
correct so far as I am concerned. I did go to him personally 
and say to him what I now say, that I thought he ought to 
eliminate from his resolution the request for a list of names. 
I am glad that he has eliminated that, and I told him that I 
understood from personal conversation with Members on this 
side that if that were eliminated there would hot be objec- 
tion. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I thought 
that was the position taken. I do not accuse anybody of bad 
faith in that matter at all. That was my understanding—that 
if that were eliminated there would be no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is right. That was the under- 
standing had on the floor with the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIS. I may have misunderstood. I want to get 
this resolution through. I think the Senator is entitled to most 
of the information he is seeking. As I understand it, the only 
matter in controversy is the contents of a letter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the only thing in controversy now so 
far as this particular resolution is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator think that is of vital impor- 
tance? It seems to me the essential thing is to know how 
these speeches have been distributed and what funds have been 


expended in that distribution. I think the Senator and the 
Senate and the country are entitled to that information. But 
I think it is rather questionable, as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut says, whether we ought to go into a letter of that kind. 
There may have been other things discussed. It does not seem 
to me that it is essential, and I am asking the Senator if he 
will not eliminate that, so that we can get the resolution passed 
anu ger the essential informatión which the country ought to 
ave 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose that letter disclosed the fact that the 
banks had criticized my position and commended the speech of 
Senator Grass. That would show that they were going into 
politics, I take the position, as a Senator in this body, that 
the view presented by Senator Grass is not the correct view, 
and I made a speech trying to show why it was not the correct 
view. I asked for the list of voters, so that I could get my 
speech to those who had read the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia. I struck that out at the suggestion of my friend from 
Ohio and others; and then I said that I felt that I should have 
the letter sent out with the speech. That may disclose that they 
have written something showing that they have taken sides. If 
that discloses that these banks haye gone into politics, should 
2 Pas Senate and the Congress take some steps to get them 
ou 

Mr. WILLIS. I might be inclined to agree with my friend 
about some of his contentions in that regard, but it seems to me 
that the other facts which he seeks are the important things 
which the Senate and the country want to know about. There 
seems to be some controversy about that one thing, and it 
seems to me it would be yery much better if the Senator would 
eliminate that portion of the resolution, and get the resolution 
adopted, and get the essential things which we ought to have. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the thair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator from Ohio tell 
us how we would know what the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 
said about the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
unless we had their letter? We have all read the Recorp. 
We know what the speech of the Senator from Virginia was. 
We know how fallacious it was. We know how sophistical it 
was. We know how easy any man on this side can tear it to 
shreds, which I intend to do some day in the near future. I 
will tear it apart and throw its remnants to the wind, I have 
not yet done so, but I am fully prepared to do that, and am 
going to. But in sending out that speech, if the Atlanta bank 
sent a letter with the speech, the letter is the main thing. We 
want to know what that bank said to the people of Georgia and 
Alabama against this brave Senator who represents the State 
of Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not objecting to that, but I am trying 
to reach some conclusion which will make possible the adop- 
tion of this resolution; and since the Senator asks that very 
proper question, my view is this, that the important thing is to 
tind out what funds were expended, what number of speeches 
were sent out, and so forth, and if the situation shall develop 
as my friend from Alabama thinks it will, I have no doubt 
copies of that letter, whatever it may be, will be forthcoming ; 
but it seems to me, since there is question about it, the thing 
to do now is to get these essential facts. I am not objecting; 
I am trying to make a suggestion which will lead to. some 
progress. 

Mr. McLEAN. Will my friend from Alabama yield to me 
to ask a question? 
Mr. HEFLIN, 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
thinks a private letter, written by an official in a private insti- 
tution, can be of interest to the Senate of the United States? 
The Secretary of the Treasury or the head of any one of the 
executive departments might send a speech written or deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Ohio to a friend, and he might have 
said a good many things in that letter. Does he think it is 
anybody's business but his own? 

Mr. WILLIS. If my friend from Alabama will further yield 
to me to make reply 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should say I think that is an open question. 
Here are two distinguished and able Senators who take con- 
trary views of that. The Senator from Connecticut thinks that 
that ought not to be made a matter of publicity. The Senator 
from Alabama thinks that it ought to be. Since it is a matter 
of controyersy—and in my view is not essential—let us get it 


I yield briefly to the distinguished Senator 
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out of this resolution and adopt the resolution and get the 
essential facts, which the country ought to have. That is my 
suggestion. I am not objecting to anything; I am trying t^ 
make some progress. r 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut, 
an able and distinguished Republican from the State of Con- 
necticut, at the head of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, takes the position that this is a private insti- 
tution, when the Federal Reserve Board, provided for under 
law, is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and the governor of every one of these banks is appointed by 
the board and is a governing official, and the governing official 
has directed that these letters be written and the speech seut 
out; yet the Senator from Connecticut says it is a private 
institution. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The president of the bank is a private indi- 
vidual and he has some rights, I take it, one of which is to 
curry on correspondence. If he wants to send my speech or 
the Senator’s speech to a friend, whatever may be contained in 
his speech or however iniquitous it may be, I do not think the 
accompanying letter is any of the Senator's business or any of 
my business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator feels that way. 
When Paul was in darkness and perseeuted Christ, before the 
scales fell from his eyes, he felt that he was doing right; but 
after the light came to him and the scales fell off he realized 
then that he was doing that which was a sin in the sight of 
the Creator of the world. When the Senator from Connecticut, 
in his environment, defends these institutions against such prac- 
tices as I am condemning he believes in his heart that he is 
doing right. The scales are on his eyes and he can not see 
the right and the light as the great American public will see It 
when they read this record. 

I suppose the king felt that he was doing right when he threw 
Daniel inte the Hon’s den, and old Herod felt he was doihg 
right when he had John the Baptist beheaded. But that did not 
keep the offenses from being crimes against good morals and 
crimes against religion and crimes against humanity. The fact 
that those fellows thought they were doing right did not in any 
way diminish the magnitude of their sin and crime. The Sen- 
ator’s defense of the political activity of the Federal reserve 
banks in no way lessens the wrong and the danger of such prac- 
tice. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to convince my friend 


that his resolution is a very important resolution even with that. 


language stricken out. The first request is: 

1. At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator Gtass 
sent out? 

That is of very great importance. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

That is important and proper. 

3. ilow was the fund provided, and how many copies of said s h 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing dis- 
tributing said speech? 

I think the Senate and the country are entitled to that in- 
formation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, I will try to get the other information in 
another way a little later on in this body: but in order that 
I may get action now on the other provisions of my resolution, 
I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of my resolu- 
tion, modified by the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. With the language, Was any letter sent out 
with said speech? If so, attach a copy to your report,” stricken 
ont. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That will be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution as modified? The Chair hears 
nene, and it is before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the resolution be modified as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, eliminating question No. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Secretary will report the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a ch 
delivered in the Senate by Senator Glass, of Virginia, in which t the 
position of Senator Hertry on the deflation policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is 8 to 
eall on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the eral Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in writing all information in their possession, respec- 
tively, called for in the following questions: 

(1) At whose instance was the speech 8 of Senator GLASS 
5 2) At whose expense was said speech printed and dis- 


(3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies of 


said speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in print- 


and distributing said speech? 
Board ~ 


ing — (4) Did any. member of the Federal 


suggest the printing or distribution of the said speech? 
THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole; resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 103, 
line 14, to strike out 26 and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Fish (except shell fish) by Whatever name known, packed in oll, or 
in oil and other substances, 30 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. : 

Cea PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
To. A é 

The roll was caled, and the following Senators answer to 
their names: 


Borah Harris McLean Sutherland 

Broussard Harrison McNary Trammell 

Bursum Hefin Myers Wadsworth 

Cameron Johnson Norris Walsh, Mass, 

Capper Jones, Wash, Pepper Warren 

Caraway Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga 
Ladd Pomerene Watson, Ind 

France La Follette Rawson Wilis 

Glass Lenroot Sheppard 

Gooding Toge Simmons 

Hale McCumber Spencer 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opb] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHorson] are necessarily absent. Also, that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 
McKINLEY], and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], 
are detained in attendance on a meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 
Calder 
New 

The following Senators entered the Chaniber and answered 
to their names: 

Shields Dillingnam 
Colt Brandegee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
on agreeing to the committee amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amend- 
ment stated? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. In paragraph 721, page 103, line 14, 
strike out 26 and insert “30.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 721 be passed over 
until the other tish paragraphs are disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that paragraph 722 may be taken 
up. In line 24. on page 103, after the word “ meat,” I move to 
insert “ and lobster meat.” 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprye CLERK. On page 103, line 24, after the words 
“erab meat,” insert und lobster meat,” so as to read: 

Crab meat and lobster meat, packed in ice or frozen, or prepared or 
preserved In any manner, etc, j 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment to paragraph 722 decreases the rate on 
crab meat from 26 per cent ad valorem based on the American 
valuation to 25 per cent ad valorem based upon the foreign 
yaluation; increases the rate on fish paste and sauce from 28 
per cent ad valorem based on the American valuation to 30 per 
cent ad valorem based on the foreign valuation; and increases 
the rate on caviar and other fish roe from 28 per cent to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Crab meat was free of duty under the Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood-Simmons laws. Under the Underwood law fish 
paste and sauce was 25 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne- 
Aldrich law fish paste was dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The increase in the rate on fish paste over the House bill is 
relatively small, and it is somewhat of a decrease of the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. 

All the imports of crab meat come from Japan. We import 
about 3,000,000 pounds, valued at about $1,200,000, The im- 


Newberry Phipps Sterling 


Ernst Culberson 


Fifty-two Senators have an- 
The question is 
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ported crab meat sells for so much more than the domestic crab 
meat that it competes with the American product scarcely at all. 

What I have to say about the items named in the para- 
graph—they are not altogether particularly important—is per- 
haps better said in the two letters which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the letters 


Boston, April 1), 1922. 
Hon. Davro I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It is reported in newspapers and elsewhere that in the 
tariff bill Just reported by the Tariff Committee a duty of 25 per cent 
is contemplated on Japanese crab meat. 

This is a matter of concern all over the United States, but particu- 
oy, in New England, where it is a most popular item of canned 
sen food. 

New England alone uses almost as much as the rest of the United 
States put together, and there is nothing avatlable to take its place. 

We, therefore, protest against such an arbitrary be as it will 
prohibit importations and not serve the purpose of a tariff; that is, to 
Taise revenue. 

It is a fact that is easily demonstrated that Japan crab is a_shell- 
fish entirely dissimilar to any crab caught in domestic or Alaskan 
waters, and it is a type and size found only in waters adjacent to 
Japan. It is more like lobster in size and flavor than American crab, 
and Japan crab is usually from 2 to 5 feet long. There is, therefore, 
no American or Alaskan industry that suffers from Ja ese competi- 
tion or that needs any protection against lower cost of labor or mate- 

s. 


A duty of 25 per cent will advance price on this delicacy to a pro- 
hibitive cost to consumers, so that the demand will entirely disappear, 
at a serious loss to present distributors and importers who have built 
up an important trade on this excellent substitute for lobster, and it 
will defeat the very purpose of a tariff, Our consumers can not pay 
any more than they are now obliged to pay by reason of excessive 
transportation costs. 

The Japanese have other markets, namely, England and France, to 
which their pack will naturally be diverted, as the American market 
will be unable to compete if pee with such a duty, and our 
people deprived of an opportunity to secure at any fair price this most 
desirable queen of sea_ foods. 

We maintain that Japanese crab meat, like Canadian lobster, should 
remain on the free list, as it interferes In no way with any similar 
food product packed from our own waters. 

We are asking the Senators from the New England States, particu- 
larly Massachusetts, to use their influence to have this contemplated 
duty positively eliminated from the tariff bill for reasons as above, 
and would appreciate a rep from you as to your attitude or desire 
for further information, which we will be glad to furnish, 

Perhaps I should state for your use and information that for several 

ears the writer was director for Massachusetts of the National Food 

Brokers" Association, and am at present 9 of the Boston Mer- 
chandise Brokers’ Association, and have been in the canned foods 
brokerage business in Boston for 20 years. Our firm has specialized 
on Japanese crab meat for 10 years, and we are therefore intimately 
acquainted with the subject of Japanese crab meat as well as packs 
of domestic crab meat, and know their distinct and absolute dis- 
similarity. 

Appreciating whatever of your time (of which I know you have 
little to spare) and your efforts you can give to this matter, I beg to 
remain, 

Most respectfully and cordially yours, 
p 7 WILLIAM A. MANN, 


Boston, April 5, 1922. 


Hon. Davo I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Relative to the proposed duty on Japanese crab meat as 
a means of protecting American peers, of crab we wish to express 
our conviction that the proposed duty would in no sense help or pro- 
tect the American industry, as the American product is not in the least 
competitive owing to the inferior quality of the American pack in 
color, size, and flavor. There is no more comparison in TRS than 
between a cheap preien | and a fancy bristling sardine, and we believe 
the Alaskan product will never replace the Japanese crab meat, even 
though the price had the widest range. 

On the other hand, if the proposed duty goes into effect, it will 
result in stifling the rapidiy growing trade in an article which has 
merit and is popular with the American trade, as the consumer would 
not pay the necessary increased price, and the resulting income to the 
Government would be negligible. 

Trusting this matter may have your earnest consideration, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
PALMER, McEtwain & Corm (IN.), 
W. N. PALMER, Treasurer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the letters 
just read state the case very fully and very clearly. The claim 
4s made, and made authentically, that the Japanese crab meat | 
does not compete with the American product. The additional 
amendment to the paragraph as offered by the committee 
through its chairman, as I understand it, puts canned lobster 
upon the same basis as crab meat. I understood that lobster 
was put upon the free list to conserve the declining do- 
mestic lobster supply. May I ask what is the reason for the 
change? The imported crab meat competes more nearly with 
domestic and imported lobster. A reasonably low duty would 
serve the purpose of conserving the domestic lobster supply. 
This duty is altogether too high. I can not understand why | 
the American people are to be taxed for a useful and delicious | 
sea food like Japanese crab meat the large sum named in the | 
amendment—25 per cent ad valorem. I think that it is an 


extremely high rate and is not justified in view of the fact 


: a 


that the competition with the A:fferican crab meat is very 
slight, I ask the Senator from North Dakota how he justifies 
this high rate of duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee had not 
perfected the amendment as it desired when the Senator rose. 
The committee report an amendment, on line 25, striking out 
“25” and inserting in lieu thereof “15,” so as to make the 
ad valorem rate 15 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that rate to apply also 
to lobster meat “packed in ice or frozen or prepared or pre- 
served in any manner”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It applies to all kinds of crab meat and all 
kinds of lobster meat, no matter how preserved, whether canned 
or fresh or otherwise. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is lobster meat now 
taken from the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is, of course, more or 
less competition between the American fishermen and the 
Canadian fishermen. Most of our lobster now, on account of 
the exhaustion of our product, comes from Canada, just as 
the greater portion of our crab meat now comes from Japan. 
To place one upon the free list and the other upon the dutiable 
list would disarrange the relation which ought to exist between 
the lobster meat and the crab meat, which may be used inter- 
changeably. It was, therefore, felt not only that a degree of 
protection should be accorded but also, in addition to that, 
they being at least semiluxuries, that the two articles should 
bear practically the same rate of duty, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the modifi- 
cation of the committee amendment is certainly helpful, and is 
very much more satisfactory than the original amendment. 
However, I still think that the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem is 
too high; and from the information that comes to me I can 
not see how it can be justified, in view of the fact that crab 
nent was upon the free list even in the Payne-Aldrich law; 
but I have nothing more to say, and I am ready for a vote. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the vote is taken I desire first 
to put into the Recorp at this point, for the convenience and 
guidance of the conference committee on the pending bill, cer- 
tain facts in relation to the crab-meat and lobster industry. 
Crab meat is imported in very large quantities from Japan, 
and to a considerable extent also from Norway. The produc- 
tion in 1908 in this country of canned crab meat was 789,000 
pounds. The annual crab catch in the United States is about 
6,000,000 pounds. 

Now I desire to show the imports of crab meat. In 1913 
they were 2,820,000 pounds, in 1918 they were 3,154,000 pounds, 
in 1919 they were 2,690,000 pounds, and in 1920 they were 
4,079,000 pounds. Therefore it will be seen that the importa- 
tions of crab meat are about 663 per cent of the production, 
which, as I have stated, is about 6,000,000 pounds, 

I desire to insert in the Recorp the table which I send to the 
desk, showing the imports of canned lobster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Canned | Average All other Average 


Imports. lobster. | value. | lobster. | value. 
|} | | Ai 
4,310, 000 $0.235 | 3,921,000 $0. 09 
2, 204, 000 346 5,619, 000 10 
2, 448, 000 | 379 | 4,704,000 173 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance with regard to the 
tariff which is imposed on American crab meat and lobster 
meat by the Japanese Government. I have no information im- 
mediately at hand in reference to that matter, but my recol- 
lection is that Japan imposes a very high rate of duty upon 
imports of these articles into that country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not informed as to that, I will say to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. While we were not entirely satisfied, we 
were disposed to be content with the rate which was originally 
fixed by the committee on these articles, and I must therefore 
express regret that the committee has, perhaps, upon due in- 
formation or argument, receded or departed from the position 
originally taken when the bill was reported. 

My information is that Japan, which very properly looks 
after the industries of her own land, imposes a very high, an 
almost prohibitive tariff on imported crab meat and lobster 
meat. We on the Pacific coast are interested in this industry, 
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and, while I can not tiftow any great light upon the matter, 
the data not being before me at the moment, I reserve the 
right to renew the subject at a later time in the hope that I 
ean convince even the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] 
that the rate as originally suggested by the Committee on Finance 
was not excessive. However, I wish to have appear in the Recorp 
in support of the statement which I have just made, a letter 
which was addressed to me by the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, which reads as follows: 
San Francisco, June 6, 1922, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SIR: We note that importers of Japanese canned crab meat, 
who are opposed to an increase in the duty thereon, are being quoted 
as haying stated that the only competitor Japanese crab meat has 
is canned lobster 

Permit us to 
competition with 


int out that Japanese crab meat comes in direct 
ulf canned shrimps, California canned tuna, salmon, 
and practically all other fish products commonly used in salads. 

Japan ts levyin; 3 double the rate of duty on this produet 
when shipped to Japan that we levy on Japan when her product is 
8 here. The same is true of her tariff on canned salmon, tuna, 
and simbar products. 

We are writing you this letter because, no doubt, this will come 
up for discussion, and it has occurred to us that you will desire to 
have the facts brought to your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
CANNERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
PRESTON MCKINNEY, Vice President. 

In other words, and in brief, we on the Pacific coast in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington, and our people 
operating along the Alaskan coast to a certain extent, engage 
in this industry and we come in direct competition with Japa- 
nese and possibly Chinese capitalists who finance some of those 
companies, wherefore we are directly interested, and I have 
thought that the rate originally fixed was certainly not ex- 
cessive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment by the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 103, line 25, the com- 
mittee propose to modify the amendment after the word “ man- 
ner” by striking out “26” and inserting “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like now to turn to page 101, 
paragraph 710, covering cheese. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I re- 
spectfully request that we finish paragraph 722 so that the 
record may be consecutive? I have said all that I care to 
say as to paragraph 722, and I should like to have a vote taken 
and have that paragraph disposed of and then the Senator 
may return to any other paragraph he desires, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment to para- 
graph 722 will be stated. 

The next amendment was on page 104, line 1, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out “28” and to insert “30”; 
and in line 4, before the words “per centum,” to strike out 
„28“ and to insert 30“; so as to read: 

Fish paste and fish sauce, 30 per centum ad valorem; caviar and 
other fish roe for food purposes, packed in ice or frozen, 3 or 
reserved, by the addition of salt in any amount, or by other means, 
O per centum ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to recur to paragraph 710 on 
page 101. In that paragraph the committee proposes to strike 
out lines 18 to 21, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Pan. 710. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 5 cents per pound but 
not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 


eae 


on behalf of the committee. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, am I correct 


in asserting that the amendment proposed by the committee 


increases the rate originally provided in paragraph 710 on 
cheese? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The proposed change increases the rate of 
the House bill only in the case of cheese the import price of wh ch 
is between 20 and 30 cents per pound. The rate of 5 cents per 
pound on the cheese valued at 29 cents per pound is equal to 
about 17 per cent ad valorem, while that rate on a cheese valued 
at 20 cents per pound is 25 per cent ad valorem. The only 
change, therefore, is on cheese the price of which is between 
20 and 30 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the purpose of in- 
creasing the rate upon cheese valued at between 20 and 30 
cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have developed a very considerable 
industry here, since the war, in the manufacture of Swiss 
cheese. It was supposed when the bill was originally drawn 
in the House that 30 cents a pound would be the dividing line 
between the lower price cheese and the Swiss cheese, which 
costs considerably more, but of late the Swiss cheese is being 
offered for considerably less, and if the cost price is reduced 
even a half cent, so as to bring it down to 29} cents, 23 cents a 
pound are gained on the tariff. That is the reason for the 
modification, so as to include the importations of Swiss cheese 
in the higher bracket. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to discuss the rates on cheese in this paragraph at this stage 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the Under- 
wood rate, the present law, is 20 per cent, and this is 25 per 
cent—a difference of 5 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
next amendment is stated, I send to the desk a statement ap- 
pearing in the papers of to-day relative to the 11 months’ 
export trade from July, 1921, to June, 1922, during the time of 
the operation of the emergency tariff law. This statement is 
to the effect that there has been a substantial reduction in the 
export trade of the country. I suppose if the statistics showed 
that there had been a substantial increase during these months, 
the majority party would claim that it was due to the emer- 
gency tariff law. The facts are that there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease, as the article in question shows, and that 
this tariff law passed May 27, 1921, has in no way increased 
business. I ask to have the article published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York American of June 30, 1922.] 


ELEVEN MONTHS’ Export TRADE ts Be.ow 1921 LEVEL—IMPORTS ALSO 
Snow REDUCTION COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD YEAR AGO. 


WASHINGTON, Juxe 29.—Declining exports of raw materials, food- 
stuffs, and manufactures were revealed in foreign trade reports for 
May. For the 11 months ended with May, exports of raw materials 
aggregated $855,000.000 compared with $1,214,000,000 during the 
corresponding period a year ago, while imports totaled $818,000,000 
against $983,000,000 during the same period in 1921. 

Exports of foodstuffs for the eleven months amounted to 81,047, 
000,000 Pon gy ‘with $1,644,000.000 last year, while imports ag- 
gregated $571,000,000 against $1,254,000,000 during the 11 months 
ending May, 1921. 

Exports of manufactures for the 11 months of this year aggregated 
$1,462,000,000 compared with $3,180,000.000 in 1921, while imports 
totaled $940,000,000 against $1,200,000,000 for the 11 months ended 
with May a year ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What amendment does the 
Senator desire to have taken up next? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire now to go to page 104, paragraph 
723. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 104, line 6, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and to insert in lieu thereof ‘ 20,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 723. Barley, hulled or unhulled, 20 cents per bushel of 48 
pounds; barley malt, 40 cents per 100 pounds; pearl barley and barley 

our, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are ap- 
proaching the discussion of the rates to be levied upon cereals, 
This ameudment in paragraph 723 upon barley seeks to increase 
the rate from 15 cents per bushel, as fixed in the House bill, 
to 20 cents per bushel. This is practically the only change 
made in this paragraph by the Senate Finance Committee. 

In the Underwood Act barley was dutiable at 15 cents per 
bushel. The amendment of the Senate committee proposes to 
increase the rate over the Underwood law 333 per cent. It is 
only fair to state that the Senate committee amendment reduces 
the rate fixed in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 3 

Mr. KING. I am compelled to leave the Chamber and leave 
the city this afternoon, to return in the morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, with pleasure, 

Mr. KING. Yesterday Senate bill 2051 was passed, creating 
another collection district in the State of New York. The bill 
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as originally offered called for 1) new collection districts. I 
objected to the bill, and it was modified so as to create only 
one additional collection district. With that modification, 
though I was opposed to the bill, I did not object to its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. President, I am going now to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate in passing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to reconsider the votes by which the bill was passed, and asks 
that that motion be entered. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and let me say just a word. One reason 
which induces me to do it—and I will take up the matter with 
the Senator from New York later—is this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator couple with 
that a request that the bill be returned from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to which it has gone? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

In this morning’s paper, if the Senator will still pardon me, 
I notice that Hon. CHARLES L. KNIOHT 
Member of the House from Ohio and a candidate for the Republican 
nomination fer governor in that State, yesterday made public a letter 
to Secretary Mellon, charging that deputy internal revenue collectors 
in Ohio had received orders from “higher up“ to work for the nomi- 
nation of Carmi Thompson for the gubernatorial nomination, 

Mr. Knicur in his letter to Mr. Mellon said he wished to submit 
“the following facts, which seriously concern your department of the 
Government.” 

Then he refers to a primary campaign and the action of the 
eollector in calling his subordinates before him and telling 
them that they must work for the nomination of Mr. Carmi 
Thompson for governor. He protests against the debauching of 
the public service and the utilization of those positions for 
political purposes. Numerous criticisms have been made about 
the activity of some officials in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for political purposes. I have a resolution, which has been 
offered and which I hope will be considered, calling for certain 
information relative to the work of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. I shall not take the time to comment upon the matter 


now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to call the 
Senator’s attention to Rule XIII, in view of the statement it 
contains that “any Senator voting with the prevailing side” 
may move a reconsideration, 

Mr. KING. ‘That rule applies only where there has been a 
record vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule does not say that. 

Mr. KING. I simply enter the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can enter the mo- 
tion, and that question can be raised later on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I say that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah creates a rather serious situa- 
tion. As he knows, the House of Representatives is to take a 
recess to-morrow for several weeks. This measure, which was 
passed at the request and suggestion of my colleague [Mr. 
CALDER] yesterday, is one of immense importance to the Treas- 
ury Department and the proper administration of the tax laws 
in the city of New York, It is merely for the purpose of per- 
mitting the creation of an additional taxing and collection dis- 
trict, and I hope the Senator will not press any such motion. 
The Senate upon yesterday, when it passed the bill, understood 
perfectly well what it was doing, and we had hoped that the 
House of Representatives this afternoon or to-morrow might 
take action upon it. 

Mr. KING. I had hoped that the tax-collection branch of the 
Government would be free from partisanship and from politics, 
but I am afraid it is not, and I submit the motion, I shall be 
happy to see the two Senators to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, what is the parliamen- 
tary situation? Where is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has gone to the House 
of Representatives. The Senator coupled with his motion a re- 
quest that it be returned from the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I inquire of the Presiding Officer 
how much time will be expended in operating this machinery 
and actually getting the bill back here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not tell. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I realize, of course, that ordinarily the 
Senate extends to any Senator as a matter of courtesy the 
right to make a motion to recousider or recail from the other 
House a bill which has been passed, but in this case I fear 
that it means the death of the legislation, and as I am espe- 
cially interested in it, and the administrative authorities are 
exceedingly interested in it, I doubt if it is my duty to permit 
this legislation to die on the request of one Senator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to suggest 
to the Senator that Rule XIII provides that— 


the above-mentioned products is absolutel, 


Mr. KING. Of course, if a motion to reconsider—which, 
under the rule, is permitted to be made without consent, and 
to have a certain length of time—could be defeated because the 
pa has been transmitted, then we might as well abolish the 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE. The Chair desires to suggest 
that the Senator can make his motion to request the House to 
return the bill. 

3 Se I move that the House be requested to return 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return the bill to which he refers. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] »In the opinion of the Chair the “ noes” have it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Heflin McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson Myers Simmons 
Salder Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sterlin, 
Capper Jones, Wasb. New Sutherland 
Caraway Kellogg Newberry Towusen 
Colt Keyes Norris Trammell 
Cummins k Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Glass age Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Hale McCumber Rawson Willis 
Harris McKinley Sheppard 
Harrison McLean Shields 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY], the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lapp], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are de- 
tained in a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] to ask 
the House of Representatives to return Senate bill 2051 to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


+ THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indns- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the. pending 
‘amendment being in paragraph 723, page 104, line 6. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is abso- 
Iutely no tariff issue involved in this paragraph. There is no 
question of revenue, because there are no imports. There is no 
question of protection, because there is nothing to protect, 
there being no competition from foreign countries. The statis- 
tics show that in 1920 the United States produced 202,000,000 
bushels of barley, valued at $132.931,000. We imported in 
1920 348,000 bushels, valued at $530,000. In 1920 we exported 
17,854,000 bushels, valued at $27,165,000. 

I call the Senate’s attention to those two items, that our 
imports were valued at a half a million dollars, and our ex- 
ports at $27,000,000. Imports of barley are insignificant except 
when the domestic crop is short. The better grades are used 
mostly for malt, and prohibition has greatly reduced this 
market. At the present time barley is used largely as feed 
stuff and for export. I repeat, there is virtually no tariff prob- 
lem here. 

I send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read a letter 
which states the objections to the rate named in this paragraph 
upon barley and the other products named therein. f 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

New YORK, June , 1922. 
BENXATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We are herewith strongly protesting against the pro- 
posed duty of 2 cents per pound on pear! 3 and barley flour. his 
Means an increase over the present rate of 1 per cent. Withont any 
doubt, the duty on very few commoditics has been raised to such au 
extent. We are of the opinion that a duty of 2 cents per pound on 
unreasonable and excessive. 


We also wish to mention the fact that the duties on all other grains 
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and grain products have not been increased to such an extent, as the 
proposed rates on the following products will prove: 
heat, 30 cents per 60 pounds. 

Rye, 15 cents per 56 pounds, 

Corn, 15 cents per 56 pounds, 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

Wheat flour, ete., 78 cents per 100 pounds. 

Rye flour, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn flour, etc., 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

Buckwheat flour, 50 cents per 100 penaas 

Considering the above rates, it is plainly seen that the duty on pearl 
bariey and barley flour is entirely out of proportion id comparison 
with the duties on all other grain products. e are quite aware of 
the fact that we must have a protective tariff, but everything within 
reason. Surely, you will agree with us that wheat and the wheat flour 
industry is of much more importance than barley and barley products, 
and still the proposed duty on wheat flour is only 78 cents per 100 
ounds, whereas the proposed duty on pearl barley and barley flour 
P $2 per 100 pounds, or almost three times as much. This we can not 
understand. earl barley can be bought at the moment from the 
domestic mills at from $2.75 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, according to 
W whereas fairly d European pearl barley can not be pur- 
cha to-day for less an $4.50 to $6.25 per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
European rt, which means at from $5.80 to $6.55 per 100 pounds 
c. J. f. New York, duty paid, based on the present rate of 1 cent per pound. 
You can therefore see that a duty of 1 cent per pound is rather high 
already and 2 cents per pound is out of reason entirely. Records show 
that very little pear pariet and barley flour has been imported into 
this country, and a 2-cent duty will probably prohibit the importation 
of pearl barley entirely. This is not fair to the importer, who has the 
same right to ask for protection as anyone else. the Senate passes 
the 2-cent duty it surely will be of no benefit to the farmer and the 
public and will be beneficial only to certain barley manufacturers, They 
will simply raise their prices and the public will have to pay. We 
therefore wish you would reconsider the 2-cent duty, and we are con- 
fident that you will leave it with the old rate of 1 cent per pound. 

Thanking you in advance for taking the above statement into con- 
sideration, we remain, gentlemen, 

Very truly yours, 


HryeicHs-BRaMANN & Co. (INc.)-. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE, I merely wish to say that my attention has 
been called to one of the patent preparations for food for chil- 
dren made of barley, which, under the present wording, would 
fall in the clause covering barley which has not been prepared 
in any special way. I have sent to the Treasury to inquire in 
regard to it. An amendment would not be in order at this 
time, but I merely wish to give notice that after the committee 
amendments are disposed of I shall wish to call the attention 
of the committee and the Senate to that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 10, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out “30” and to insert “10,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 724. Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled, 10 cents per 100 pounds: 
buckwheat flour and grits or groats, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment is a reduc- 
tion from the provision of the House bill; but I have received 
from my own State a very large number of letters protesting 
against any duty at all upen buckwheat, and upon bran, one of 
the products named in paragraph 731. The farmers of New 
England must get those products from Canada. They are 
justified in making a vigorous protest, and I protest this bur- 
den that you are about to levy upon them. The high duties on 
cereals in this bill are a gross injustice to the northeastern 
section of the United States. This section is to be penalized 
while the farmers of the West will receive no benefit, for the 
comparatively small consumption in that section is not com- 
petitive with the production in the West. They can not afford 
to pay the price required by reason of heavy freight rates to 
transport them from the far West. 

We have an unusual situation, a situation that has developed 
repeatedly during the discussion of this bill. Yesterday we 
were increasing the duties upon eggs, poultry, and other farm 
products. To-day the farmers of New England are protesting 
against the duties upon feedstuffs. It seems that buckwheat 
and bran are used in very large quantities in feeding poultry 
and cattle, I can not allow this paragraph to be passed with- 
out having printed in the Recorp some of the protests which 
have come to me against the duty and urging that the products 
be placed upon the free list. I ask that a few of the letters which 
- I have may be printed in the ‘Recorp without reading before 

the vote is taken upon the amendment, The duties on feed- 
stuffs will certainly be reflected in increased prices to the farm- 
ers of New England, for they must get these products from 
3 therefore increased duties means increased prices to 

nem. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass., December 9, 1921, 
Hon, Dayip I, WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We are very anxious indeed that the proposed tariff, H. R. 
7456, be so modified as to allow buckwheat to come into the country 
free and that bran and other mill feeds be allowed to come in at a 
specific charge of not over 10 cents per hundred pounds. New England 
on account of its distance from the West, where most of the bran and 
wheat feeds are manufactured, has got to depend more or less on Cana- 
dian feeds where they can be delivered Into New England at a cheaper 
rate than western feeds. 

The tariff as it now reads will paca a high duty on buckwheat and 
bran, and will oring up the cost of feeding to the New England farmer. 

Yours truly, 
EasTEANð Grats Co., 
Per E. F. MCHUGH. 


65 Cross STREET, MALDEN, Mass., 
December 8, 1921 
Hon. Dayrp I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I understand that new tariff, H. R. 
worked on and that it is contemplated putting a duty of 15 per cent 
on bran, to be figured on ad valorem basis. consider that it would 
be much better if considered on specific basis, and that it should not 
be over 10 cents per hundred; this is what I mean by specific basis. 

I also understand that buckwheat is to have a duty of 30 centa 
per hundred. The placing of this duty on bran and buckwheat would 
certainly work a hardship on the farmer and small back-yard pona 

g 


7456, is now being 


raiser. The back-yard egg producer is helping to rape down the h 
cost of livi ie 8 on encouraged in this sort of business. Cer- 
s class o 


taty I thin 
I fo 


r one hope that you 


people should be considered. 
will 
factoril 


see to it that these matters are satis- 
y adjusted as above suggested. F 
ours very respectfully, 

ROBERT A. Hopcpon, 


Boston, December 20, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Referring to the proposed new tariff, known as H. R. 
7456, we wish to go on record as protesting against this bill as now 
drafted, as it would be very detrimental to the interests of New 
England, as regards the farmers and poultry raisers. 

The two items that we wish you would consider are that of bran; 
and, secondly, the proposed assessment of 30 cents per hundredweight 
on buckwheat. Probably the largest Pores of buckwheat used in 
New England comes from Canada, and it is important that this supply 
is not shut off. This grain ought to come in free, and we wish you 
would use your influence to have it placed on the free list, as well as 
make a specific duty on bran of 10 cents per hundredweight. 

We feel that these changes are very vital to the interests of New 
England and ask that you exert your influence all possible. j 

Yours truly, 
C. P, WASHBURN Co, 


Bos rox, Mass., December 12, 1921, 
Hon. D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dan Sin: I understand a very material increase is proposed in the 


duty on Canadian grain products, such as buckwheat and wheat feeds, 
such as bran, middlings, and shorts. 
There is only a small volume of these articles imported, to be sure, 


but there are times, like the present for instance, when flour mills in 
the American Northwest are not grinding wheat, on account of lack 
of flour business, when it is rae rise A in order to keep the New 
England farms 8 that we buy nadian grains and feeds, and 
if what would a pe ibitive tarif is placed, it would be impossible 
to PY the price, and would work a hardship on New England. 

lot of buckwheat is used in poultry feeds, and with the flocks at 
a minimum, we do not want to do anything to further increase costs, 
and the same applies to cattle and horses where the bran and mid- 
3 are used, and I hope this proposed prohibitive duty will not go 


ugh. 
Yours truly, F. ELMER FENTON, 


EAST MILTON, December 10, 1981. 
Hon. Dayip I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I baye noticed in the papers that there is a proposed tax 
of 30 per cent to be put on buckwheat. To my way of thinking this 
would work a hardship on lots of people that keep a few hens, and I 
would ask that you do all you can to see that buckwheat remains on 
the free list. 

Respectfully yours, FRANK A. ERHARD, 
81 Washington Street. 
Bos rox, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. . 

HONORABLE DEAR Sin: It has come to our attention that a new tariff 
known as H. R. 7456, is now before the Senate Finance Committee and 
that this new tariff relates to duties on grain and its by-products, pro- 
posing an assessment of 30 cents per hundred pounds on buckwheat and 

5 per cent “ad valorem “ on bran. 

‘or at least 20 years back, you will recall, there has been no duty on 
bran up to the emergency tariff act of lust spring, at which time n 
rate of 10 cents per hundred pounds was established. 

We feel that the value of this article is a great factor in the domestic 
life of New Englanders as it is fed entirely to hens, which means 
much to the thrifty common peop e. 

May we respectfully uest that buckwheat be allowed to continue 
to enter free, and if a duty must be placed it be 10 cents per hundred 
8 wrens I ask a price of 10 cents on bran based on a spe- 

ie” rate 


Respectfully yours, KNicat-Caase Co. 
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562 Abus STREET, 
East Mrvron, Mass., D 1 55 1921. 


Dran Senator: I protest against bill H. R. 7456, page cing 
a duty on buckwheat, as I baye quite a number of hens eying keep 
the high Siye down. With the increase on this bill it would stop me 

C. Vax Ham. 


8 respectfully, 


rae 22 ORCHARD PLACE, 
Quixcy, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Dayin I. War 


8 States . 3 D. O. 
Sin: I protest against the 
Nos bill 7456, placing a duty on — 
9 tor mar 
egpectfu 


new tariff act, known as 
heat, as this would prove a 


E. C. MACDONALD. 


— 


Quixcy, Mass., December 10, 1931. 
Hon. Davin I. Wats 
United States 8 Massachusetts. 
Dran SENATOR: In connection with proposed new tariff act, known 
as House bill 7456 uty on buckwheat, I wish to 


reid a paragraph 724, 
o 8 enactimen 

. — most of this article comes from Canada, I believe it would im- 
pose an unnecessary burden on the public, 
Respectfu 


7 > M. T. SULLIVAN, 


Obi, December 10, 1921. 


Hon. Day I. WALSH., 
i 3 e protest against bill H. R. 7480, paragraph 724, 
n re to buckwheat. 

zy 5 N Curtis 


Franklin Street. 


Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Senator Davin I. WaLsn 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoxonakln Dear Sin: It has come to my attention that a new tariff, 
known as H. R. 7456, is now before the Senate Finance Com mittee, 
and that this new tariff relates to duties on grain and its 8 
proposing an assessment of 30 cents per 100 pounds on buckw and 

cent “ad valorem” on bran. 

would call your ate: eee — fact that for at least 20 years 
back there has been no im on buckwheat, and 
no duty on brán up to ths gr A ney tariff act of last spring, at which 
time a rate of 10 1 — i hundred pounds was established. 

It is my contention t the beg of this article is a great factor 
in the Somane life of New Englanders, as it is fed entirely to hens, 
‘whose number is legion, and means much to our thrifty common ple. 

May I ask that you use your influence to pan no additional bard- 
ship on our farmers, and . suggest that buckwheat de allowed 
to continue to enter free, or. a duty must be placed, it be maad: not 
to exceed 10 cents per 88 pounds, and also that bran be p laced 
sis and at a rate not excenting 10 cents per 


The fact that our freight rates are so high tend to cause considerable 
difference in the value of these articles between the Middle West and 
gur New England States. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILLARD B. WILSON, Manager. 


LYNN, Mass., December 9, 1921. 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH 


United States Renate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: — we call your attention to the tariff act of 1921, wherein it 
is Propo to place a tariff of 30 cents per bundredweigüt on buck- 
wheat 

Most of the buckwheat used in poultry feeds throughout New England 
has been imported from Canada. ast? s fax as we know there never has 
been any duty previously on — — 

We wish that you would . — influence to reduce the rate. 
Inasmuch as this is a 8 7 — is raised in limited quantities 
in this country, we feel that it is the interest of reducing the bigh 
cost of living to allow buckwheat = enter the United States free from 


nk 
It will be especially beneficial to 7 9 England poultry raisers, as it is 
one of the chief ingredients of poultry feed. 
Will vou kindly try and have Pouckwheat placed on the free list? 
Respectfully 
Burman Grain Co, 
W. W. Borax. 


Boston, Jonuary 4, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. Wats 
United States Renate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I wish to call your attention to the following items — 
have come to my notice and protest against the present proposed tari 
on same: 

Paragraph No. 724: 

5 I jan yee products 8 bei 
n New England u —＋ 
ducers at heart, New 


@ producer as well as a dealer 
we the 3 


Paragraph No. 731. 

This, relating to bran, etc., — 3 an “ad valorem” duty. 

In my 5 an ad val uty should not be Le gots on any 

AN Ahon Rper ay gata red gh me PAND: tO NoN anonym esting is based, as 

I understand it, on United States v. East are 

mach kigne: on account of the a 

gas one 07D products are ae a “Pacific basis, Owing 
ight rates now prey the * 

pret few months has about "doubled the value of the same products 

t West. 


r that we.consume in New En land we 
respectfully request the tariff should take into consideration 
of the farmers of the East, who are the best customers of the West. 
We baie ae Pla use your influence for the good of New England. 

ours v. 


A. H. WEEKS. 


MEDFORD, Mass., December 10, 1921, 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: The proposed increase of duty on bran and bu b 
under new tariff, B R. 7456, isa 1 — the small ö 
and I am strenuously opposed to an incre: 
Respectfully yours, 
Richard H. KIMBALL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

coe PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which the committee directed me to present at this time, on 
page 104, line 13, to strike out “15” and insert 20.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 725, page 104, line 
13, strike out “15” and insert “20,” so as to read: 

Corn or maize, including cracked corn, 20 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill why he now seeks to increase the 
rate upon corn 333 per cent over the House rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I am doing so by the direc- 
tion of the committee. Ordinarily I think that very little bene- 
fit is to be obtained from a duty upon corn. We are the great- 
est corn-raising country in the world, the greatest corn-export- 
ing country in the world, but there have been years in which, 
when we were short of what might be regarded as the home de- 
mand, considerable corn came in from Argentina and other 
countries of the world and drove the price down. While un- 
der ordinary conditions I do not think it would affect prices in 
the slightest degree, there may be conditions arise, as they have 
arisen in the past, when we would have a short corn crop, and 
when we would get some benefit from the duty. It is when we 
have a short crop that we are more in need of anything that 
will assist us in getting a better price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is proposed 
to increase by 334 per cent the duty upon corn over the duty 
fixed in the emergency tariff law. Under the Underwood law, 
which preceded the emergency tariff law, corn was on the free 
list. The proposed increase is preposterous. There is abso- 
lutely no justification whatever for increasing the rate of duty 
named by the House. Listen to the statistics: 

The domestic production in the fiscal year 1920-21 was over 
3,000,000,000 bushels. The domestic exports were 135,000,000 
bushels and the imports only 91,000 bushels. There is no ques- 
tion of tariff here and there can be no question of revenue be- 
cause there are no imports worthy of mention. There is no 
protection whatever, because there is nothing to affect or influ- 
ence the domestic price in the way of importation from without 
the domestic market. This is nothing more nor less than a 
paper duty. It illustrates perfectly the attempts made in the 
bill to deceive and mislead the farmers of the West. We are 
asked to increase the duty upon corn and upon barley, both of 
them cereals which are produced in such abundance that we 
are sending them to other parts of the world in large amounts, 
and yet with the admission that the duty will not have any 
influence or effect. 

I suppose it is of no use to continue to ‘make protests, but 
it does seem to me we are establishing a very bad nt. 
If there is one state of facts that should prevent the levying 
of a protective tariff duty it is a state of facts which shows 
that we are exporting from this country the product upon 
which a duty is proposed. 

I had supposed that the committee would at least be satistied 
with the excessive duty named in the House bill. Twenty 
cents per bushel upon corn, a ‘product that comprises such an 
‘important part of agricultural industry of the country, is 
excessive. There is no excuse and no justification for it. It 
should be on the free list. I protest against ‘the deceit, the 
fraud, the misrepresentation, and the camouflage which is evi- 
denced by even the duties fixed in the House bill, to say noth- 
ing of increasing over the House rates the duties upon corn 
and other farm products which are produced and ‘exported in 
‘great quantities, and in which the record shows there are prac- 
tically no imports. 


It is very easy for one to understand why it is done. It is 


simply done so that candidates for public office can tell the 
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farmers that they have been given increased protection, so as 
to divert their attention from the excessively high rates upon 
those products which the farmer has to buy. When the com- 
mittee feels obliged at this late date to increase the duty upon 
corn, it is apparent that they are grasping for the last straw. 
Corn ought to be on the free list. We are establishing a prece- 
dent which will return some day to plague us. The policy of 
distributing protective tariff duties regardless of the necessity 
for protecting an industry, regardless of any state of facts 
which might under some circumstances show that the domestic 
price was being reduced by reason of importations, is wrong. 

Mr. President, I shall take up no more time discussing this 
item, but I do most strenuously object to the raising of the rate, 
and I again ask the chairman of the committee in all candor 
why he thinks it necessury to ask for an increase over the high 
duties fixed in the House bill? At this late hour, after the com- 
mittee had the bill under consideration for months, why does 
he think it necessary to move that the rate on corn be increased 
333 per cent, and that we be asked to vote for a tariff duty of 
20 cents per bushel upon corn? What facts have been pre- 
sented in the last few weeks to increase this duty? Is the corn 
e threatened with foreign competition when there are no 

yports? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I really think the Senator 
from Massachusetts ought to withdraw his statement that the 
duty is placed upon corn to deceive—that it is camouflage, 
and so forth, J do not believe the Senator from Massachusetts 
for a single moment believes that anyone in the committee is 
trying to deceive anybody or trying to make a camouflage of 
this matter, 

The Senator from Massachusetts heard my statement in 
presenting the amendment, and if anybody, farmer or other- 
wise, thinks he will be deceived in the matter in any political 
discussion of the subject, let him read what I now state, 
namely. that I do not think under ordinary conditions this 
duty will help him one penny. Therefore, he must take that 
fact in connection with it. It will not help him, and it will 
not do any harm as long as we are raising such big crops as we 
are now raising. 

In ‘the fiscal year 1913-14 we had a very short crop of 
corn, and while it was large as compared with our importations, 
even the 12,000,000 bushels that came from Argentina, shipped 
in ud going west us far as Indianapolis, and I think some of it 
as far west as Kansas City, when it came into New York 
did have a depressing effect upon prices, and that depressing 
effect on the New York prices reflected itself in Chicago and 
other great centers. With an immense domestic crop, I think 
that 12,000,000 bushels coming in, if it could come in at all, 
would not have any effect whatever, but with the rather short 
crop in 1918, If one will look over the daily reports of that 
yenr, he will find that it did to some extent depress the price. 
Unless we again have some such year and some such similar 
conditions, I look for no help and no benefit and no harm what- 
eyer to come from this duty ‘of 20 cents. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Win in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER, With pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, let me ask of the Senator 
from North Dakota two questions in one, and the Senator 
may answer them at the same time. What is the reason for 
increasing this duty to 20 cents over the rate of 15 cents pro- 
vided by the House bill; and, if there was any.reason for the 
increase, why not make the rate 25 cents? 

Mr. MCCUMBDHR. The only reason on earth that I can give 
is that the majority of the committee voted to increase the rate 
from 15 cents to 20 cents. I think 15 cents would give us just 
as much benefit as would 20 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who requested the rate to be increased? 

Mr. McOUMBER. I do not now recall, but that was the 
vote of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did anybody appear from the outside and 
request it? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I am not certain, but I think those Sena- 
tors who constitute the “tariff bloc” or the “ farm bloc” or 
something of that character took some hand in these questions 
and presented their desires. Very ‘likely they influenced the 
majority of the committee in raising the duty from 15 cents 
to 20 cents, 

Mr. POMERENE. That is a very frank statement and I 
thank the Senator from North Dakota for it. 

Now, let me ask another question or two. The Senator has 
spoken of the year perhaps of 1914 or 1915, when some corn 
from Argentina went as far west as Indianapolis. Was that 


the year when there was a very early frost in the Corn Belt 
and when corn did not mature? 
Mr, McCCUMBER. I think so, for we bad a short crop, of 


course, 

Mr. POMERENE. It was not short in bushels but it was 
short in quality. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. 
quality. 

Mr, POMERENE. Possibly that was so. I remember that 
particularly during that year in Ohio it was necessary to import 
from other States a considerable quantity of corn for seed 
purposes, because the corn we had had not properly matured. 
I do not know the source from which that corn came, but I 
have rather a hazy recollection that some of it came from 
abroad, I am not sure about that. Has the Senator from 
North Dakota any information on that subject? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. We imported, I do not know whether for 
seed or not, during that year, about 12,000,000 bushels of corn. 
I think most of it, however, was for feed, because the price of 
corn was so high here that it permitted the Argentine corn to 
be shipped into the United States. Z 

Mr. POMERENE. If that corn came in to be used as feed, 
of course, we had it in the form of pork and beef. I did have 
some special knowledge of it at the time; but possibly there 
came in several million bushels of corn of a very inferior grade 
which was used at the starch mills. That may account for a 
part of those importations, though I do not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a greater portion of the imported 
corn was used for feed, but I am not certain. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that corn was used for seed purposes, 
it is clear it would do the farmer more harm than good to have 
to pay a duty upon corn, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 104, paragraph 726, line 17, before the word “ cents,” 
to strike ont the numerals “13” and to insert the numeral “2,” 
S0 as to read: 

PAR. 726. Macaron}, vermicelli, noodles, and similar alimentary pastes, 
2 cents pet pound. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
very briefly, especially of any members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce who may be present, to the bill 
(S. 848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce.“ approved February 4. 1887, as amended, 
which was passed by the Senate, sent to the other House, cort- 
sidered in the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, favorably reported to the House by that committee, 
and then passed by the House with certain amendments which 
are now, I believe, on the desk of the Presiding Officer, with a 
message from the House of Representatives. 

I bave had some conversation with members of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee who particuluriy interested 
themselves in the bill. From that conversation I have gathered 
that practically there is on the part of any of the members of 
the coumittee, or of any other Senator with whose views I am 
acquainted, objection to only one of the amendments adopted 
by the House; that is fo the amendment of the House striking 
out the word “ interstate,” on page 1, line 12. That paragraph of 
the bill as it passed the Senate read as follows: 

(2) The commission is directed to require, after notice and hearing, 
each carrier by rail, subject to this act, to issue at such offices as may 
be prescribed by the commisslon joint interchangeable mileage tickets 
at a just and reasonable rate per mile good for interstate passenger 
carriage upon the passenger trains of any and all other carriers by rail 
subject to this act. 

As I have stated, the House struck out the word“ interstate,” 
so that it would read; 

Interchangeable mileage tickets— 

Leaving out certain other amendments adopted hy 
Flouse— 

S rate J r ssenger carri 
OPON the pataangar MATAG GI MO ANAA ather eurciers DA TAIL KAIEN 
to this act. $ 

As I understand, the objection certain members of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate have is that 
striking out the word “interstate” before the words “ passen- 
ger carriage,” thereby, at least nominally, making the bill 
apply merely to State rates, or intrastate rates, as the technical 
term is, would make the act unconstitutional, for they claim 
that the jurisdiction of Congress only extends to interstate 
commerce, which, of course, is true. But, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the apprehension of those Senators who fear 


It was short in bushels as well as in 


the 
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that this amendment will make the act unconstitutional are not 
well founded, if I may say so, for this reason, that when the 
act, if it shall become an act, provides that interchangeable 
mileage tickets shall be issued for passenger carriage upon pas- 
senger trains without specifying whether it is State or inter- 
state commerce to which it is intended to apply by necessary 
implication it would apply only to such passenger transporta- 
tion as to which Congress has jurisdiction to legislate. It can 
not apply to anything else. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 
rect about that, if the elimination of the word does not prac- 
tically prohibit that construction. I am not clear about that. 
I should like the Senator's idea. On what trains does the bill 
say the interchangeable mileage tickets shall be good? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As amended by the House, it would 
read: 


Good for passenger carriage upon passenger trains of all carriers by 
rail subject to this act. 


Mr, TOWNSEND, 
that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, Congress has 
jurisdiction to legislate with regard to passenger service in in- 
terstate commerce, and interstate commerce undoubtedly is in- 
cluded in the language of the bill as it passed the House, So 
it seems to me that the utmost extent to which any judicial 
tribunal or any administrative tribunal, being in this case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, could go would be to restrict 
the application and administration of the act to that branch of 
commerce over which Congress has jurisdiction, I fail to see 
how the act could be rendered unconstitutional merely because 
the language of the act, under a certain construction, might be 
made to apply to transportation within the State over which 
Congress did not have jurisdiction, while it likewise could be 
made to apply to commerce over which Congress does have 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when did the Senator 
change his view about this matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not aware that I have changed 
my view about it; I do not recall that I have. 

Mr, POMERENE. Am I not rightly informed that the Sena- 
tor said to the Interstate Committee of the House that the 
word to which he has referred was inserted in the bill because 
the committee itself had doubt as to whether it would be consti- 
tutional if that word were not in the law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; the Senator is not exactly cor- 
rect about that. I think probably what the Senator is referring 
to may be the statement which I myself made to him. I will 
State exactly what occurred in the committee of the House of 
Representatives when I went before them to ask for the favor- 
able consideration of the bill. On being questioned by a member 
of the committee as to the purpose of the Senate in putting 
this word into the bill at that place, my answer to the member 
of the committee was that I presumed it was put there to re- 
move any question as to the constitutionality of the act, and I 
still assume that that was the purpose. But, Mr. President, I 
do not think that the distinguished Senator from Ohio can con- 
strue that remark as being equivalent to saying that it was my 
opinion, if the word was not there, that the act would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, of course I do not 
profess to say what the workings of the Senator's mind were 
then or are now, but that word was put in there, as I recall, 
because it was felt that Congress had no right to require rail- 
roads to receive mileage tickets in intrastate traffic, I know 
the pressure that is being brought to put this meusure through 
right away. ‘There are some gentlemen here now who are 
pressing for the immediate adoption of the House amendments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am going to conclude 
my remarks in a very short time. If the Senator’s purpose is 
to make an extended statement I would prefer that he do so 
after I conclude. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will conclude what I desire 
to say in my own time later on. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my purpose in referring 
to this measure is with the hope that there may be an agree- 
ment on the part of Members of the Senate to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the consideration of the tariff bill, to take up Senate bill 
848, and to concur in the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so as to allow this. measure to become a law. For 
a long time, ever since the railroads were turned back to their 
owners after the period of Government operation, there has been 
an effort to reestablish the former practice of issuing inter- 
changeable mileage books. Of course, it is anticipated and 
hoped that when that practice is resumed the passenger rate for 


I think that the Senator is correct about 


which these books will be sold, upon what is practically a 
wholesale plan of the sale of transportation, will be lower than 
the regular rate. The bill does not require that. The bill 
leaves the question as to the rate to be determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, the House is about to adjourn or take a re- 
cess until some time in August, and it was my hope that the 
objection based entirely upon the proposition which I have just 
stated—the fear that the striking out of this word may render 
this act unconstitutional—might be waived and that the Senate 
might concur in the amendments, which otherwise make no sub- 
stantial change in the bill as it passed the Senate, and allow this 
bill to become a law before the recess of the House, which will 
otherwise delay the enactment of it for a period of some weeks, 
if not months, so that the country, and particularly those whose 
daily business requires them practically every day to travel from 
one point to another, may get the benefit of this convenience and 
of this advantage which they have been so long seeking. 

It is only for that purpose that I present the matter to the 
Senate, particularly to the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and call attention to the fact that the House report 
is here, that it is lying upon the desk, and that the one objection 
to which I have referred is the only obstacle, so far as I know, 
to its becoming a law to-day, and to ask, if possible, that we 
may have consideration for it. If the objections which I refer 
to could be favorably disposed of or waived by the Senators who 
entertain them, I will seek an opportunity a little later to ask 
unanimous consent to take up this measure and act upon it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this bill has been in the 
House for several months. It was passed on yesterday. A 
change has been made along the line indicated by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. The Senator from Wash- 
ington came to me a little while ago, probably two hours ago, 
and there was a conference of three or four members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Three of them were together, 
and, as I understood the chairman of the committee, he had 
serious doubts about its constitutionality. Another member 
of the committee said that he had doubts about it. I have 
doubts about it. The Senator from Washington asks me to 
waive my doubts. My doubts are based upon the constitutional 
objection. 

I think I remember that I took an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I do not know how I can 
waive that objection. I have asked that this matter might go 
over until I could have an opportunity to investigate it further. 
I have been reading the Recorp. Only one or two Members of the 
House discussed the constitutional question, and that is the ques- 
tion we have been considering. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over interstate commerce. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is this: Can the Congress of the United 
States and can the Interstate Commerce Commission require a 
railroad to accept one of these mileage tickets in purely intra- 
state business, let us say going from Columbus to Dayton, 
Ohio, or from Omaha to Lincoln, Nebr.? 

Perhaps that is not of very much concern to some Senators. 
I think I ought to have a few hours to look into this question, 
in view of the fact that at least three Senators to my certain 
knowledge, members of this committee who have given a great 
deal of study to it, have serious doubts about it. 

That is the question. It may be that later on I-shall be con- 
tent to have a vote upon it. As I feel now I shall vote against 
it because of its unconstitutional form. I fear the issuance of 
mileage books to the extent we have authority to do it. I 
understand that there is a certain convenience attached to these 
mileage books, and I shall be glad to have travelers get the 
benefit of mileage books to use where and when they can, but 
I can not brush aside my own views in the trivial way sug- 
gested under my conception of my duty here. 

With equal vigor the insistence was made in the first place 
that all mileage tickets should be sold at the rate of 2} cents 
a mile, regardless of whether the actual cost would be 3 cents 
or 4 cents or 5 cents per mile, and when I talked to some of the 
gentlemen who were here in the interest of the bill I found 
it had not even occurred to them that there was any doubt 
about the constitutionality of a law of that kind. 

It seems to me that this matter can be delayed for a few 
hours longer until we can look into that question and determine 
what we want to do about it. That is what I am asking for, 
and that is all that I am asking for. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter. May I ask the Senator from Washington, who just pre- 
ceded the Senator from Ohio, whether the House contemplates 
adjourning this afternoon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that the House will ad 
journ this afternoon or this evening. i 
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It seems to me that in a matter of this im- 
portance the House could very well afford to stay over until 
to-morrow, so that if the Senate takes favorable action upon 
this bill it can then be signed by the Speaker and become a 
law before August 15, to which time, I believe, the House is to 


Mr. HARRISON. 


adjourn. I am very sorry to hear that the House is going to 
adjourn with important legislation like this pending, and other 
bills that are coming over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, just a sentence or two for 
the consideration of those who care to think over the matter. 

Necessarily the Senate passed this bill providing that these 
mileage books should be used in interstate travel. Under the 
Constitution I do not know how we could have phrased it 
otherwise. Apparently the House did not want to limit it to 
interstate commerce, but they wanted to extend it to intrastate 
commerce. Therefore they struck out the word “ interstate,” 
making it apply to both interstate and intrastate commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator a moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I infer from what I have read of the 
rather limited debate on the subject in the House that the in- 
tention of the Members who were responsible for that amend- 
ment of course was not to extend the act to any commerce of 
which Congress has not jurisdiction, but was, by striking out 
the word “interstate,” to allow the act to apply to intrastate 
passenger trafic to whatever extent Congress has a right to 
make it apply. It has been held a number of times by the Su- 
preme Court in passing upon acts of Congress that in certain 
cases and under certain conditions—as in the Shreveport’ case, 
for instance, as in the Wiseonsin rate case—Congress may con- 
trol merely intrastate or State rates when it becomes necessary 
to do so in the regulation or protection of interstate commerce. 
If the word “interstate” were put there, I think it is the idea 
of some Members of the House that it might exclude those cases 
of intrastate or merely State rates in which Congress might 
have a right to interpose its regulation so as to make it apply 
to all of those cases. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me say just one word 
further, and then I will yield the floor. 

Of course, the interpretation which the Senator’ places upon 
the conduct of the House may be correct. I can not look into 
the minds of the House Members to ascertain what they may 
be; but, under the phraseology of this bill as it now is before 
the Senate, it must follow that the holder of one of these 
tickets would feel that he had the right to tender it, if he were 
Making a purely intrastate trip, 

If we do not have power to make railroads accept these 
mileage tickets in intrastate travel, I do not want the passenger 
to be deceived into the belief that he has the right to use inter- 
state transportation in intrastate: travel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary desires to read 
a communication to the Senate. 

The Secretary, Mr. George A. Sanderson, read as follows: 

Unitrp States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June $0, 1922: 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Wrstzy L. 
Joxes, a Senator from the State of Washington, to perform the duties of 
the Chair this legislative day, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11214) au- 
thorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity 
with the provisions of the treaty to limit naval armament, and 
for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3396) creating the positions of Second Assistant Secre- 
tary and private secretary in the Department of Labor. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the Red. 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La. ; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, te con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River, 


The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee on conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior 
fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1923, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 16 and 39 to the said bill; that the House had recedet 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 28 and 38 and concurred therein each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, and that the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 31 and 42. . 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker ot the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Jones of Washington) as 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 1038. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
oraora for the payment of money within the District of Colum- 

n; : 
S. 8896. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant Sec- 
retary and private secretary in the Department of Labor: 

S. 3425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I present the conference re- 
port upon the deficiency appropriation bill and ask for its 
adoption. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr, Writs in the chair). The 
report will be read: 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12090) making appropriations- to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922. and prior 
fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 18. 
32, 33, 37, 45, 46, and 48. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17. 
23. 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41. 43, 44, 47, 40, 50. 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55. 56, 57, 58, and 59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That the appropriation for the public printing and binding 
for the fiscal year 1922 is hereby made available during the 
fiscal year 1923 for payment of the cost of constructing neces- 
sary tunnels and conduits, laying pipes and cables, and for all 
other expenses, including labor and materials, necessary to con- 
nect the Capitol power plant with the Government Printing 
Office for the purposes herein provided.“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 5 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 7 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ years 1922 
and” and insert in lieu thereof the word “year”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede front its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 8 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “$150,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: fiscal year 1923. 
$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 


' disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “$30,000; im all. $75,850": and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment. numbered: 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu 
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of the number proposed insert “seventeen”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. ` 
Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as- follows: In lieu of 
the number proposed insert “eighty-two”; and the Senate 
agreed to the same. 
Amendment numbered 22; That the House recede from its 
í disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $212,596.67”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 16, 28, 31, 38, 39, and 42. 
F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, JT., 
JosrerH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before that motion is put, 
may I ask how much is the total amount carried by this defl- 


ciency bill? 
Mr, WARREN. Forty-two million two hundred and some 


thousand dollars. 
Mr. HARRISON. This is the fourth or the third deficiency 


bill? 
Mr. WARREN, It is the third, and in this bill nearly $30,000,- 


000 is for the refund of internal-revenue taxes collected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House on certain amendments, which was read, as follows: 


IN THE Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1922. 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 16 and 39 to the bill (H. R. 12090) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to a deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes,” and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28 and concur therein with an amendment, as 


follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 


“ NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


“Serapping of naval vessels: For necessary expenses in connection 
with the care and preservation of ships whose construction has been 
suspended pending the taking effect of the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment, and for expenses of handling, preserving, and inventorying ma- 
terial on hand or in course of fabrication for said yessels, and toward 

yment of bills of subcontractors for material already completed for 

è vessels, fiscal year 1923, $5,000,000." 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

Preceding the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing center heading: 


“ PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE.” 


That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 31 and 42. 

Mr. WARREN. There were six matters in disagreement in 
the report just made frum the committee of conference, and it 
appears that the House insists on its disagreement to two amend- 
ments, one of them numbered 31, regarding the payment to the 
heir of the former minister to Bolivia. I move that the Senate 
recede from its amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. The same applies to amendment numbered 
42, the Boston, Mass., assistant treasury matter. I make the 
same motion in regard to that amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please state 
whether that is the amendment offered by my colleague last 
night? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. The conferees on the part of the 
House would not agree to it without taking it to the House. 
They took it to the House, and the House would not agree. I 
have consulted since with the Senator’s colleague, and we have 
agreed that we shall have to reach it in another way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it was very unfor- 


tunate that that amendment was not agreed to, because it was 


most meritorious and should have been approved, without any 
question. 

Mr. WARREN. As to amendment numbered 16, relating to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the House has re- 
ceded. That is true also of amendment numbered 39, relating to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. That takes care of four of the 
amendments. One of the remaining amendments, No. 28, re- 
lated to the scrapping of naval vessels. The House conferees 
agreed to the amount, but have asked us to strike out certain 
words, to which the Senate conferees are willing to accede. 
Therefore I move that the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I also move that the Senate concur in the 
W of the House to the amendment of the Senate 

0. 38. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I ought to say in 
connection with the appropriation bills, the last of which for 
the present year we have just passed, that I congratulate the 
Senate and the House on the establishment of the Budget sys- 
tem, which has been of great use to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. I want also to congratulate both bodies on the fact 
that we have completed the business of the year before the 
end of the fiscal year for the first time in some years. I think 
we have reason to believe that we may proceed to improve even 
upon what we have accomplished this year along the lines of 
close observance of the Budget law, as we have understood it, 
with the modifications and amendments which the committees 
of the Senate and the House have seen fit to make as to redue- 
tions, and we have made many of them. 


MISSOURI RIVER AND RED RIVER BRIDGES. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the com- 
mittee on commerce: . 

H. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

Mr. CALDER. ‘These bills are in the usual form. From the 
Committee on Commerce I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 12092), granting the consent of 
Congress to the Louisiana Development Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La. 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Louisiana Development Co. and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at 
or near Grand Ecore, in the parish of Natchitoches, State of Louisiana, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12120) 
granting the consent 6f Congress to the county court of Lafayette 
County, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is nce pay Pome to 
the county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
ation, at or near the town of Waverly, in the county of Lofayette and 

te of uri, accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titied “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12121) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county court of Saline 
County, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
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the Missouri River, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is 3 granted to 
the county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a prase and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation at or near the city of Miami, in the county of Saline and State 
of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23. 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, there is a bill on the cal- 
endar, House bill 11298, which I would like to have passed, so 
that it can go to the House before the House recesses. It is a 
bill amending existing law which authorizes the construction 
of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and 
empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a new site 
for same by exchanging therefor land and property now owned 
by the United States Government in said city, and to authorize 
the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a public build- 
ing suitable for post-office purposes, and for other purposes. 
It provides merely for an exchange of building sites in Paris, 
Tex., and earries no appropriation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has investigated the matter and finds that the ex- 
change would be to the advantage of the Government. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 11, to strike out “Glick” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ Click,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That existing law authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to expend $170,000 “for the purpose of supplying the neces- 
sary building for the Federal ‘court, post office, and other Government 
offices at Paris, Tex.,“ be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
to Pee de and convey to the city of Paris, Tex., by the usual quit- 
claim deed, the present Federal building and so much of the site thereof 
in the city of ris, Tex., bounded as follows: Fronting 123.07 feet, 
more or less, on the east side of North Church Street, and extending 
eastwardly of that width along the south side of East Houston Street 
107.04 feet, more or less, for the title in fee simple to the site known 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association property, together with the 
adjoining site known as the Click lot, bounded as follows: Fronting 
216 feet, more or less, on the west side of North Twenty-third Street 
and extending eastwardly between the south side of East Houston 
Street and the north side of Lamar Street 71 feet, more or less: 
vided, That the United States shall have the right to occupy the 

resent Federal building, free of cost, until the new Federal building 

f ready for occupancy. That upon said new site, when acquired as 
aforesaid, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected a suitable and commodious build- 
ing, including fireproof vaults, heating and ARR apparatus, ap- 
proaches, etc., complete, for the use and accommodation of the post 
office, at not to exceed the limit of cost above stated, and said build- 
ing shall be so constructed that accommodations for the United States 
courts and other Government offices may be provided at a later date at 
an inerease in the limit of cost to be hereafter fixed. The general 
annual appropriations for the repair, mechanical equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department shall be available for the present Federal building 
in said city so long as said building shall be occupied by the Govern- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FRANK GRYGLA, 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 910, for 
the relief of Frank Grygla. This bill has been very carefully 
considered by the Committee on Claims, and, briefly stated, it 
provides for the payment to this former employee of the Goy- 

“ernment in the Alaskan service the amount which he would 
have earned had he not been suspended without cause. He was 
suspended under charges, and the fullest investigation de- 
veloped the fact that he was not guilty. The report in his 
favor was unanimous, and the Committee on Claims recom- 
mends that this small amount, something like $600, be paid to 
his heirs at law. 


XLII— 616 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., Th 
is hereby, authorized and “Directed rie pasts Ae hace ot Brant 8 
d „ out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $669.71 for salary as special agent of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for the iod October 15, 1901, to May 8, 1902, 
being at the rate of $1,200 per aanum, such salary haying been with- 
held on account of his suspension from duty by an order of the de- 
partment to investigate charges against him which were not sustained 
and from which he was entirely exonerated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not desire to object to the bill on 
its merits, but I ask the Senator from Georgia if he believes 
that the bill in the form in which it is reported is in line with 
the rule of the Senate. As I heard it read, it directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay a certain sum of money to the 
heirs of this person. Is that an appropriation? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am not familiar with the rules 
of the Senate, as the Senator from New York well knows, being a 
comparatively new Member of the body, but no suggestion was 
made in the Committee on Claims that the proceeding was 
irregular. It would seem to be altogether in conformity with 
the established practice. 

The sum and substance of it is that this man Grygla was con- 
nected with the Government work in Alaska, and somebody pre- 
ferred charges against him. He was suspended while those 
charges were being investigated, and the fullest investigation 
resulted in his complete exoneration. Therefore the committee 
thought that he onght to have the salary which would have 
been paid to him had he net been suspended under these false 
charges. The man having died in the meanwhile, the committee 
recommends the appropriation of this money to his family. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably House Concurrent Resolution 36 and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurrin 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of fee 
journal of the Wifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army 
= cine 5 sne year rara ah fo exces. $1,700 in cost, with 

rations, 1, copies of which sha or the use of the H 
and 500 copies for the use of the Senate, 5 


F. E. TAYLOR AND B. C. BROOM. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, while we are taking up bills 
from the ealendar I do not believe I have asked unanimous 
consent for the passage of a bill on the calendar at this session, 
and I am going to ask it now. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House bill 8767, for the relief of 
F. E. Taylor and B. C. Broom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. z 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of th 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, Sut of Sas . — 12 noc 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to F. E. Taylor the sum of $565 as 
compensation for personal injuries and damages to horse and buggy 
sustained by being run into from the rear by a United States Army 
truck belonging to Company 47, then stationed at Camp Greene, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and to B. C. Broom the sum of $50 as compensation for 
personal injuries sustained in the same manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the same inguiry that I did 
with respect to the bill the passage of which was achieved at 
the request of the Senator from Georgia. If this is not an ap- 
propriation of money from the Treasury, I do not know what it 
is. The rules of the Senate provide that an appropriation bill 
shall be reported by the Committee on Appropriations alone, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have passed hundreds of bills like this, 
bills in the same language, which came from the Committee on 


Claims. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to have the opinion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on this mutter, because we 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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must know what we are doing. I want to know whether the 
rule is to apply to claim bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if the bill passes and becomes 
a’ law the amount will have to be paid out of the Treasury of 
the. United States. 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from New York wants to know 


whether under the rules every claim bill of this kind has to go 
to. the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no; that has not been the policy of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. OVERMAN: Under our rule, I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Claims bills go to the Claims Committee, and 
if they pass they become the law without any reference to the 
Committee on Appropriations whatever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Under what«provision of the rule is 
that done? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a claims bill and the Committee on 
Claims was organlzed to consider claims. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Tat is perfectly true. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs was organized for the purpose of con- 
sidering military legislation, but it and all the other standing 
committees of the Senate have given up the prerogative of 
reporting appropriation bills: Instead of reporting direct ap- 
propriatſons, they report bills frumed in such a way as merely 
to authorize the appropriatlons. Then at a later time the Com- 
mittee on ‘Appropriations makes the actual appropriations if it 
deems it wise. These claims bills do more than merely author- 
ize; they direct, and the Committee on Appropriations has no 
part in the procedure; and yet the rules of the Senate say that 
no appropriation shall be reported except from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN: 
priation bills. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It says any appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Our rule further says that the Committee 
on Appropriations can not report claims not authorized by law. 
These claimszure not authorized by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read the pro- 
vision of the rule that does govern such cases: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and no amendments shall be reeeived to any general 
appropriation DIL the effect of which will be to Increase an appropria- 
tion already contained in the bill; or to add a new item of appropria- 
tion, unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing 
jaw, or treaty stipulation, pr act, or resolution previously passed by the 
Senate during that session; or unless the same be moved by direction 
of a standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pur- 
stance of an estimate submitted in accordance with law. 

The language is all general appropriations.) Is there ob- 
jeetion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Under the ruling of the Chair can the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation report to the Senate 
a bill appropriating money out of the Treasury for the develop- 
meut of un irrigation project? Would that have to be in a gen- 
eral appropriation bill? 


I-think that only refers to general appro- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the present occupant of the 


chair should then be in the chair, he would rule upon that 
question when it was presented. That question is not now 
“before the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Chair then rules that the Commit- 
tee on Claims enn report appropriation bills which are not gen- 
eral appropriation: bills: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order has not 
been raised, but the Chair is of the opinion that the bill under 
consideration does not come within the rule, it being not a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill? 

There being, no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whiole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE ARA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I send to the désk and 
ask to have read a letter from the Everett Pulp & Paper Oo. 
relative to a duty on chemical pulp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington’ 


asks unanimous consent for the reading of the letter. Without 
objection it will be read as requested. 


Is this an appropriation or not? 


The letter was read as follows: 


Everett PULP & Papen Co., 
Everett, Wash., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Mites POINDEXTER; 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: We understand that the Senate Finance Committee now 
Propose to put chemical pulp on free list, 
As ght protection by a duty 


first agreed on, it was to have some sli 
of 5 per cent, but we judge the action of the committee in changing 
chemical pulp to the free list is due to pressure from the newspaper 
ublishers who, in spite of the advocacy of protection for American 

dustries by those who believe in Republican policies, are willing to 
sacrifice an important industry in this country for their own selfish 
short-sighted interests, which will eventually place the production of 
chemical pulp in the hands of the Canadians, Scandinavians, and Ger- 


mans. 

The manufacture of chemicat pulp at 988 City, Salem. Oreg.; Port 
Angeles, Camas, Spokane, and Everett, Washi, RA an important and 
growing industry on the Pacific coast, and is entitled at least to the 
small amount o 5 asked for, viz, 5 per cent, and we trust the 
proposen action. of the Senate committee will not be taken. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. B. JORDAN} Vice President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President; I want to have 
a letter read which I have received from a merchant at Habana, 
Cuba, and a letter of introduction from the ex-mayor of one of 
the cities of Massachusetts, who is engaged in the manufacture 
of paper. The letters fllustrate how the export business in this 
country is going to be affected by the imposition of these high 
tariff duties. I ask that both letters may be read. 

There being no objectiom, the letters referred to were read 
as follows: 

WHrrmorm MANUFACTURING CO., 
Holyoke, Mass., April 15, 1928. 

Hon, Davinci. WALS: 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sxzaron: This will introduge to you Mr. Garrett H. Smith, 
— — ele States representative of the Compania. Litografica de la 

abana: 

The said company have been one of our most valued customers, and 
our. business with them has gone Into many hundreds of thousands of 


dollars. 

Mr. Smith desires to bring some matters to your attention, and I 
trust that you will find it convenient to grant him an interview of 
sufficient time that he may lay his case before yoni 

Thanking you for any courtesies extended to „ Smith, I am 

Very truly yours, 
. JoHN J. Wutrx. 


{Compania Litografica de la Habana. Habana, Cuba. 


New Tonk, June 23, beg. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: As you will note, I ams the United States and Canadian 
representative of the Compania Litografica de la Habana. We import 
into this country for the cigar manufacturers cigar labels and cigar 
bands, and the extent of our importation. is about $100,000 a year. 
Our work is gonsidered the most beautiful produced anywhere; and a 
t many of the cigar.manufacturers like to dress th packages as 

y as it is possiple to do. In . packages, they 
co e in appearance with the imported Habana elgar kages, 

If the contemplated duty, acco to the Ways aud Means Com- 
mittee ot the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate, into 
effect it will close us out from doing business in the Uni States 
and en t deal of hardship to the cigar manufacturers, who will 
then either compelled to buy work or work made in the 
United States at the price cha them. 

As you will note from the letter of introduction, we buy all of the 
raw. materials in the United States, and we are, therefore, just as 
much an addition to keeping the emer d man in the United States 
employed as if we had our factories in this country, besides paying an 
import duty. to the Federal Government. 

ur purchases of raw materials from the different manufacturers in 
the States amounts to about half a million. dollars a year, and we 
believe that we are entitled to attention and consideration and not be 
eliminated from this market. We never have competed, nor have we 
tried. to compete, with the prices of the domestic manufacturers, and 
we are In an entirely different class from the German importers who 
import all prices of work and do compete with the domestic manufac- 


turers. z 

The tarif. schedules on lithographed labels and bands is not drawn 
up on the proper. basis, which 1 reported to the Hon, Sena- 
tor CALOR, of New York, who very kindly referred me to the Tarif 
Commission, and we have made an entire explanation to them. Before 
any change of tariffs is made on cigar labels and r bands, thorough 
investi on of respective costs and selling prices 3 
due allowance should be made so tbat the ban goods are not taxed 
beyond a certain limit. The tariff for Cuban g should in no way 
be the same as on German goods because the German Lithographers 
manufacture all their own’ raw materials, or rather se them in 
their own country. where we purchase them: here in the United States, 
pay a duty on them going into Cuba, and pay a further duty on them 
coming back into the States. 

To reiterate and bring this matter vividly to your attention, we 
import into this Sree | only about $100,000 worth a year a we 

llion dollars worth of raw ma als a year te 

It would not be right to force the purchasing of 
these raw materials in other markets. 

Upon thorough: investigation: you will find this of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant your personal action. 


Vv truly yours, 
5 z GARRETT H. SMITH. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the letters be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 


uld be made, and 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered, The next amendment of the Committee on Finance 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, On page 104, paragraph 726, on 
line 17, the committee proposes to strike out “14” and insert 
“2,” so as to read: 

Par. 726. Macaroni, vermicelli, 
pastes, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the duty from 14 cents, as 
named in the House bill, to 2 cents a pound, Under the Under- 
wood law these products were dutiable at 1 cent per pound and 
under the Payne-Aldrich law at 14 cents per pound. The present 
bill provides a further increase to 2 cents, an increase of 333 
per cent in the rate, 

The production in the United States in 1920 was about 
450,000,000 pounds, and we imported only 800,000 pounds, less 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent of the domestic production. The 
imports come mostly from France and Italy. During the war 
our production of these articles was increased, and virtually 
supplied the domestic market. The Italian product commands 
a small price premium. Italy, however, imports durum wheat 
from the United States, and the Italian product, therefore, pays 
freight from and to the United States. Here we have another 
situation restricting our export business to foreign countries. 
Macaroni is made from American wheat. The American wheat 
is purchased from the American farmer, carried across the 
ocean, made into macaroni, and shipped back here and sold to 
the Italian people of the United States. 

If this duty results in shutting out, as is intended and con- 
templated, the little macaroni that comes here from Italy, it 
means that the American wheat, which is purchased by the 
manufacturers and makers of macaroni in Italy, will lose these 
customers in Italy. Surely this is another one of the many 
eases in this bill where there is no tariff question involved, 
where there is no revenue to speak of, and where there is no 
occasion for a protective duty. This increased duty can not be 
defended. 

1e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to put in the Recorp 
at this point a few figures. In 1910 we imported 118,000,000 
pounds of the products just under consideration. In 1914 we 
imported 129,876,000 pounds. The duty collected in 1910 was 
$1,782,000 ; in 1911, $1,720,000; in 1912, $1,625,000; and in 1913. 
$1,587,000. The imports increased up to 1914, when there were 
almost 130,000,000 pounds imported. So the imports had grown 
very rapidly, and there is a considerable revenue derived from 
the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 104, paragraph 727, in 
line 18, after the word “unhulled,” the committee proposes to 
strike out “10” and insert “15,” so as to read: 

Par. 727. Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment proposes an increase in the duty on 
oats, hulled or unhulled, from 10 cents per bushel, as provided 
in the House bill, to 15 cents per bushel; on unhulled ground 
oats, from 82 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in the House 
bill, to 45 cents per 100 pounds; on oatmeal, rolled oats, oat 
grits, and similar oat products, an increase from 60 cents per 
100 pounds, as provided in the House bill, to 90 cents per 100 
pounds, It will be noted that these increases are very sub- 
stantial. 


noodles, and similar alimentary 


Under the Underwood law oats, hulled or unhulled, were. 


dutiable at 6 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. The pending 
bill therefore represents an increase of 50 per cent over the 
House bill and 250 per cent over the Underwood law. The 
Payno-Aldrich rate was 15 cents per bushel, the same as that 
recommended by the Committee on Finance. 

The statistics of production and of imports and of exports 
do not justify this increased duty. The United States pro- 
duced in 1920, 1,526,000,000 bushels of oats, valued at $719,- 
000,000. We imported about 6,000,000 bushels and exported 
about 34,000,000 bushels. It will be noted that the exports 
were six times the amount of imports of oats. 
show that the few oats that were imported came over the 
Canadian line, largely into the section of the country which I 
have the honor in part to represent—the New England sec- 
tion, 


I think the facts 


Our exports greatly exceeded, in fact, many times exceeded, 

our imports; and the imports are a very insignificant portion 
of our consumption. 
Mr. President, neither is there a tariff issue involved here. 
This is a product which is on an export basis. There is no 
justification whatever for increasing the rate provided in the 
House bill. There is no revenue to be derived, because the 
imports are trivial. There is no protective tariff policy in- 
volved here, because there is nothing to protect. The situa- 
tion is exactly the same as that which I have shown to exist 
in reference to the other cereals which we have discussed dur- 
ing the afternoon. I might add that under the Senate committee 
amendment the duty will amount to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Let me say in this connection that the only portion of the 
country that is likely to be affected by these duties upon cereals 
is the New England section, particularly as to some of the 
cereals named in paragraph 724 and paragraph 731. All these 
duties on cereals will be effective in increasing prices in New 
England. It is not fair to New England to compel us to pay 
these unusual duties on our Canadian imports. If effective at 
all, the duties will inure to the disadvantage of the small 
farmers of New England who depend upon getting feedstuffs 
for their poultry and cattle from Canada. This is a very 
serious matter with them, concerning which I shall have more 
to say when we begin to discuss paragraph 731. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think about the only 
effect of this tariff under ordinary conditions will be to stabilize 


the price of the product. In looking over the figures as to 


importations of products in the agricultural schedule it will 
be noted that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, we im- 
ported 1,034,000 bushels of this cereal and exported 1,685,000 
bushels. In 1912 we imported 2,622,000 bushels, in round 
numbers, and we exported 2,171,000 bushels. 

Passing over two years to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, it will be found that the imports leaped from 2,622,000 
bushels in 1912, or 728,000 bushels in 1913, to 22,073,624 bushels. 
Of course, that increase must have had a very serious effect 
upon the value of oats. It will be observed, however, that it 
was that fiscal year during which the corn crop was somewhat 
short and in which Argentina corn came into the United States, 
So the only real effect I think the duty will have will be 
to stabilize prices, taking one year with another, against any 
sudden, great inflation in the amount of imports. In other re- 
spects, the duty will probably have but little effect upon the 
price of oats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I send to the desk three let- 
ters protesting against this proposed duty. I ask that the first 
letter, from Mr. Alexander S. MacDonald, may be read, as it 
indicates the effect of these proposed duties upon New England 
farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested: 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


BOSTON, Mass., December 10, 1921. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: My attention has been called to tariff bill H. R. 7456, 
passed by the House July 21, 1921, and now under consideration by the 


proper committee of the Senate. 

I wish to call your attention 1 to paragraph 727 of page 
39, which contemplates a duty of 10 cents per bushel of 32 pounds on 
oats. As you may or may not know, our 1921 American crop is very 
light a h weight; a large Percentage of the new crop is entirely unsat- 
isfactory for the established Massachusetts trade. his State, and all 
New England as well, buys a heavy-test oat. To make up for this 
deficiency in heavy oats we have been bringing in a number of oats 
from Canada (which oats are exceedingly heavy in test). There is at 
present a duty of 6 cents per bushel on this importation, which is an 
exceedingly heavy duty, considering the fact that American oats are 
offered at prices ranging from 45 cents to 50 cents per bushel delivered 
New England points. 

We and all the New England trade would seriously and earnestly 
oppose any such advance in the duty as is contemplated by the bill in 
question. 

In addition to the above, paragraph No. 724, same page, contem- 
plates placing duty on buckwheat of 30 cents per hundred, whereas 
entry from nada to this country on buckwheat has previously been 
free. This represents a heavy and unwarranted) tax. 

Paragraph No. 731 places an ad valorem duty of 15 cents per bushel 
on bran, shorts, and other by-products of wheat. There is at present a 
duty of about 74 per cent. 

far greater portance in connection with this duty on feed is 
the fact that section 402 of the bill, page 97, rules that the value 
for purposes of taxation shall be the American market value, which, of 
course, includes all costs, freight, ete. In other words, if bran is 
worth i, oe ton delivered in Boston, the new tariff would impose a 
duty of $4.50 per ton, whereas present duty of approximately Py per 
cent on f. o. b. Canadian value would figure a materially lower amount. 

The passage of such duties as mentioned above would work an undue 
and absolutely unnecessary hardship on the Massachusetts and New 


England people and would be earnestly and strenuously opposed b. 
— and every one of them if they were acquainted with the ace: z 
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We are confident that the increased duties contemplated would in 
no way assist the American farmer. To give you a concrete example of 
this: When the emergency tariff became effective, imposing, as it did, a 
duty of 35 cents per bushel on Canadian wheat, what was the t? 
American wheat values continued their downward course and Canadian 
values, on the other hand, advanced and continued at a tremendous 
remy over American wheat values until the movement of the Cana- 

ian crop became exceedingly heavy in volume. 

It is impossible to legislate value into commodities, particularly grains, 
in which world conditions make the price. If we place a duty oe 
hibiting the movement of Canadian grain to the United States, t 
grain moves abroad, displaces an ual amount of American grain 
which might have found an export outlet. 

We a others like us, engaged in the strenuous effort of providing 
a living for ourselves in business to-day, do not have the time or oppor- 
tunity to dig into the voluminous bills that ht be contempla by 
a Con „and sometimes in such cases as these wake up to 
harm is done and no change is possible. 

I sincerely hope that you will be good enough to look into this situa- 
tion and do your part to prevent changes being made. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
AlLxx. S. MACDONALD, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the two other letters relative to this matter, to which T 
un ve referred, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boston, Mass., February 8, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: We wrote you under date of December 10 last, 
protesting against the proposed increase in duty of oats (727, p. 39), 
of the new bill, ete. 

We are indeed interested to hear from you what the situation fs at 
the moment, The Boston Transcript of February 6. indicated that the 
sentiment of the Senate Finance Committee in framing tariff rates had 
approved recommendations of the Senate Republican agricultural bloc, 
etc. What are these recommendations? 

Can vou tell us whether our pretest and the protest of other New 
Dugland grain dealers nas had any effect? We are also much inter- 
ested to know when this much-discussed bill will become a law. We 
who have always handled large quantities of Canadian oats, bringing 
them into this country. are doing absolut nothing at the moment, 
because we dare not. e must sell them “ freight and duty te 1 
other words, “ delivered Massachusetts and New England.“ he 
ent duty is 6 cents; the new duty presumably 10 cents. If we had 
eats bought or in transit to this country when the duty was raised, we 
would be penalized 4 cents per bushel, which would involve serious 
loss if any quantities were handled: 

You can see from the above that any information you may be in 
position to give us will be much appreciated. $ 


Very truly yours, 
A. S. MacDonapp COMMISSION Co., 
A. S. MACDONALD, 


MALDEN, Mass., December Tr, 1921. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: A few days ago I wrote you in regard to the proposed 
change in tariff II. R. 7456, and that I was opposed to the increases as 
they were 8 considered. 

t has come to my attention that oats are also to be included in this 
increase and that it may be an increase of 4 cents a bushel on Canadian 
oats. These oats are much heavier than our oats and are used exten- 
sively in the poultry feeds, It seems to me that it would be much better 
if the tarif was removed on the Canadian oats or made much peer in 
order 5 Meg peer the back-yard poultry folks and thereby help uce 
the cost o ving. 

R hope you will consider this matter seriously before finally 
acting. Thanking you for past favors, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Rosert A. Hopdpox. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 104, in line 19, after the word “ oats,” to strike out “32” 
and to insert 45,“ and in line 21, before the word “ cents,” to 
strike out “ 60" and to insert “ 90,” so as to make the paragraph 
read; 

Par. 727. Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents bushel of 32 pounds; 
unhulled ground oats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, 
oat grits, and similar oat products, 90 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have nothing further to say 
on this paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 104, line 22, after the word “ rice,” to insert “ three-eighths 
of,” so as to read: 

Pan, 728. Paddy or rough rice, three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr, President, I think it was on May 8 
I addressed the Senate somewhat at length on the subject of 
the duty on rice, and for that reason I shall not impose upon 
the Senate any further discussion, unless it is desired to debate 
this paragraph. I do intend at the proper time, however, to 
ask the Senate to disagree to the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee. I shall not do so at this time, because my 


colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] happens to be absent and has re- 
quested that this paragraph go over until his return, which 
will be in the early part of next week. I trust that the chair- 
man of the committee may be willing to grant the request of 
my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I listened attentively to 
every word of the address of the Senator from Louisiana some 
time ago upon the subject of the growing of rice in the United 
States. I confess I was very much impressed with his presenta- 
tion, and I believe, after more mature consideration, that the 
committee amendment is unjustified and that there should be 
a greater tariff duty upon the product than the committee has 
recommended. I shall be glad to grant the request made by 
the Senator and allow the paragraph to go over until his col- 
league has returned to the Senate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I thank the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 728 will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 105, line 8, after the word “rye,” to strike out 10 and 
to insert “15,” so as to read: 

Par. 729, Rye, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the same 
facts that have been presented with reference to the other 
cereals apply to rye. The Senate committee amendment in- 
creases the rate from 10 cents, as provided in the House bill, 
to 15 cents per bushel; and on rye flour increases the rate 
from 30 cents to 45 cents per hundred pounds. In the Under- 
wood law rye and rye flour are on the free list. Im the Payne- 
Aldrich law rye was dutiable at 10 cents per bushel and rye 
flour at one-half of 1 cent per pound, or 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. In the case of rye the pending bill provides an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the rate of the Payne-Aldrich act. 
The preduction in the United States of rye increased from 
82,000,000 bushels in 1914 to 89,000,000 in 1918. Our imports 
increased from 44 bushels in 1913 to 36,000 bushels in 1914 
and reached 1,000,000 bushels in 1920. Our exports were 
57,000,000 bushels in 1920. So we have a very large domestic 
production and an export trade 57 times greater than our im- 
port trade. 

Here, again, there is no tariff question involved. We are 
on an export basis; and I can not understand any sound reason 
for the committee’s action in increasing the rate named in 
the House bill from 10 to 15 cents per bushel, 

The Senator from North Dakota has referred several times 


to the fact that the levying of tariff duties has a tendency to 


stabilize prices when there is a shortage in the production at 
home. The importation of cereals and like products tends to 
stabilize prices when there is a shortage at home and not the 
exclusion of them. The years when there have been importa- 
tions of these cereals in any amount have been years when the 
production at home was not sufficient for our people; and how 
the Senator can argue that the exclusion of cereals at such a 
time stabilizes prices is beyond my understanding. I believe 
it is a positive benefit to our people to be able, with reasonable 
tariff duties, to get these cereals from foreign countries when 
our own supply is short. When our own supply is short and 
there are no imports available, it means that the price will rise 
and rise, and reach unjustifiable heights and limits, 

I do not see how the Senator can defend these increases 
when these products in reality ought to be on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is absolutely 
right in what he says. If the price is low, and there is a 
tendency for it to rise, importation into the country will sta- 
bilize it, but it will stabilize it at a lower rate. If the price is 
high, and there is a tendency to lower it, the keeping out of 
the product will stabilize it in the way of holding up the price, 
as those who represent the farming industries want it to do; 


‘so I think we are both correct. The only difference is that 


the Senator wants the low price and I want the high price. 
I want to stabilize it on the high standard and the Senator 
would prefer to stabilize it on the lower standard. We are 
both correct, I think, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Reapina CLERK, On line 4, after the words “rye flour 


and meal,” it is proposed to strike out “80” and insert “ 45,” 
80 as to read: 

Rye flour and meal, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CI ARK. On line 5, after the word “ wheat,” it 
is proposed to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as to read: 


Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sracons] and other Senators are 
interested in this paragraph, and I should like to ask that it go 
over until to-morrow. It is a very important paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be passed over. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 10, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out “15” and to insert 10“; in 
line 11, after the word “valorem,” to strike out “per ton”; 
at the beginning of line 13, before the word “ malt,” to strike 
out “dried beet pulp,”; in the same line, before the word 
“ brewers’,” to strike out “and”; in the same line, after the 
word “grains,” to insert “and dried beet pulp,”; in line 15, 
after the word “ with,“ to strike out “ oil cake or oil-cake meal, 
or”; and to insert “oil cake, oil-cake meal,” ; and in line 16, 
before the word “ per,” to strike out the figure “6” and to in- 
sert “15”; so as to make the paragraph read: 


Pan. 781. Bran, shorts, and other by-product feeds obtained in mill- 
ing wheat or other cereals, 10 per cent ad valorem; hulls of oats, 
barley, buckwheat, or other rnos, ground or unground, 10 cents per 
100 pounds; malt sprouts, brewers’ grains, and dried beet pulp, $5 

ton; mixed feeds, consisting of an admixture of grains or grain 


per 
products with oil cake, -oil-cake meal, molasses, or other feedstuffs, 15) 


per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I think I 


have received more letters in protest of the duty fixed in this 
paragraph than any other paragraph in the whole bill. 

These products come from Canada, and are used in the feed- 
ing of cattle and poultry by the New England farmers, and 
they are very, very much opposed to these duties. They urge 
that these products be placed upon the free list. I am not 
going to take the time to reiterate what I have said in discuss- 
ing buckwheat, but I am going to ask that these letters be 
inserted in the Recorp, and I call attention particularly to a 
letter from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against these duties. I think these letters are from about 
every section of the State of Massachusetts, and they all unite 
in protesting against the duties named in this paragraph, and 
they all assert that these rates will be effective to them; they 
will have to pay an increased price, because they get these 
products from Canada and not from the West. It simply 
means the levying of an increased price upon the farmers of 
New England. These duties hit New England hard and do no 
good to the western farmers, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They think they will probably be in- 
jured by this increased cost in the raising of poultry more 
than they can possibly be benefited by ‘having a tariff put on 
poultry at the expense of the consumers in Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I referred a short 
time ago ‘to the fact that yesterday we considered that the 
tariff duties upon poultry should be increased, and to-day I 
have protest after protest against the increased duty upon these 
products which the raisers of poultry and of cattle feed to 
their poultry and cattle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
if he has received any protests against ‘the tariff on poultry 
from poultry raisers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I have not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Then, as I understand, the Senator’s 
correspondents are entirely willing to have a tariff on poultry, 
but not a tariff upon the material that they feed to poultry? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
frankly that if I had any correspondence of that kind it prob- 
ably would be of that nature; but whatever correspondence I 
have had has been in protest of these duties which increase 
the cost of the feedstuffs to the farmers of New England. I 
must say, to their credit, that I have not received, as far as 
T recall, a request from a farmer in New England or Massa- 
chusetts for an increased duty upon poultry—not one. I did 
receive some letters favoring protective duties upon milk and 
cream and agricultural products in general. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it was asserted here yes- 
terday that the reason why they needed the tariff upon poultry 
was because of the higher cost of producing poultry in‘the United 
States; and now we find in this paragraph, put in by the same 
committee, the main reason why poultry may be produced at 
higher cost in the United States than in Canada. It is the 
same old vicious circle that runs all ‘through this bill. You 
have itaxed every article you can possibly conceive of, and vou 
have made it so that it costs the United States more to preduce 
everything under the sun, according to your argument, than 
any other country can produce it for, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
‘quest of the Senator from Massachusetts for printing in the 
Rxconp certain letters indicated by him? The Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 

GRAIN BOARD or THE Boston CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 


Hon. M Boston, Mass., Deo, 7, 1921. 


. Cox, 
714 Ohamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 

Dear MR, Cox; At a meeting of the grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce held to-day the question was brought up as to the 
proposed new tariff get on grain now under ‘consideration our Con- 
gress, and the following resolutions were pemen unanimously : 

Resolved, That the grain board of the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce views with alarm the proposed new tariff act of 1921, known as 
H. R. 7456, so far as it relates to the marked increase in the tariff 
rates of tmportation on buckwheat, bran, and shorts. Representing, 
as we do, the wholesale and retail grain interests of New England, we 
take this method of 3 our Senators that it is of material hel 
to New England to receive importations from Canada of buckwhea 

ran ay certain years, especially when the supply ts short in our 


proposed new tariff—paragraph No. 724—would impose a duty 
on buckwheat of 30 cents per 100 pounds, whereas for at least 17 years 
to our knowledge there has been no duty whatever on this article. We 
respectfnlix request that this product should come in free or that a 
maximum duty be set not exceeding 10 cents per 100 pounds, 

There is no item of domestic saving which comes ciuser to the com- 
mon people of New Engiand than that of keeping a smail ‘flock of hens, 
Their number Is legion and they are scattered through town and 
many cities, Buckwheat is fed entirely in New England to hens and is 
an important adjunct. 

Paragraph No. 731 relates to bran and imposes a duty of 15 per cent 
“ad valorem,” which, we understand, it is planned shall be on the 
basis of United States valuation, We respectfully protest against an 
ad valorem” basis. It involves serious question as to what price 
shal] be considered a fair value In a country as large as ours and where 
the prices in the Middle West are so much lower than in the East, 
owing to the high rates of t. We respectfully urge that bran and 
Shorts be put on a fic” basis, and we also fully suggest a 
rute of 10 cents per 1 unds as fair and reasonable. 

A comparatively small amount of bran is imported from Canada 
‘when conditions are favorable. It usually comes at periods, as at the 
present thne, when our own mills, which are running only part time, 
ean hardly ply the demand. ran is considered farmers as an 
important f. for cattle and horses, We respectfully urge that the 
one ore be set not to exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds on a spe- 

pt 8. 

It was voted that you be delegated to represent the grain board be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in respect to this matter, and we 
should appreciate any efforts which you can put forth to convince our 
Senators that New England would suffer from an advanced rate of duty 
on grain and grain products, 
Very truly, 

J. E. Sovurmwortn, Chairman, 


CHartes M. Cox Co. 


2 
Boston, August 18, 1021. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR Wasn: It is not often that I have felt called 
upon to write you for any business reason. 

I am now taking the liberty of saying that there is one item, or per- 
haps one series of items, in the Fordney tariff bill which affects our 
business materially. It is that section which relates toa duty on bran 
or any other by-products of flour milis, and also which relates to tariff 
on ground oat bulis or by-products of oatmeal mills, 

ary Sargo amounts—many hundreds of cars annually—of bran have 
en — ported into this country from Canada, but from no other 


country. 

Probably at least nine-tenths of this bran comes into New England, 
sea it all helps our eastern farmer to buy his grain ration at a uttle 
ower ce. =- 
We 8 that in the latest phase of the Fordney bill the 
tarif on these goods is put at 3 cent ad valorem, whereas the 
original Fordney bill carried a tariff of $1.50 per ton. Our hope and 
earnest desire is that when the bill is finally adopted it will be on a 
specific basis and not ad valorem, and, of course, also that the rate be 
as low as is reasonably possible. 

The reasons that you have not heard from many people on this sub- 
ject are manifest. In our own case, for example, we buy ten or twenty 
times as much bran and feedstuffs from our own milis as we do from 
Canada. and we are not in a position, therefore, to eonduet-an active 
campai on this ‘subject because of the possibility of offending our 
own mills. 

Other similar reasons probably deter a 
a campaign, while the consumers and ea 
informed on the question. 

Anything ‘you feel like dolng in order to assist in bringing about the 

e duty at à low rate, = 4 $1.50 or $2 per ton, which would, in 

0 figures, be 74 cents to 10 cents per hundredweight, will be very 

much pine Ganon 
ours very truly, CHARLES M. Cox. 

P. S. — The reason that we desire the specific rather than the ad 
valorem duty is to avoid possible disputes in explanation of prevailing 
prices on commodities. e find it sometimes vexatious and trovile- 
80: 


many people from makin 
ern farmers are doubtless no 


me. 
Our own interests in this matter are small compared with that of 
the New England farmers, who are the ones who would be benefited by 
a reduced tariff. 
‘Coxconn, Mass., December 7, 1921. 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: With the interests of the farmers of this section in mind 
I wish to ask that you do everything within your power to defeat the 
tariff taxing the imperts of bran and buckwheat from Cansada. 
refer to the 3 tariff (H. R. 7456), on which I understand hearings 


are now è 5 
Our farmers haye hardly been able to receive for their products 
the amount expended to produce them, and with the proposed tariff in 
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effect it is sure to make their condition worse. Not only will it re- 
sult in higher prices for the commodities themselves, but will be feit 
in all the ready-mixed feeds of which they form a pa, 5 

This past year has been one of unusual hardship for the farmer in 
this State and everything that can possibly be done in his behalf 
at the present time will help wonderfully. What we ask is that 
buckwheat will continue to come into the 1 tree as it has in 
the 1 and that bran will be on a specific basis” of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds. I . ou will stand back of the farmers 
and do whatever you can see + this additional burden is not 
n be placed on the farmers of this State. 

esp 


lly yours, 
B. W. Brown GRAIN Co. 
. Rosset P. DUKESHIRE, Manager. 


WRENTHAM, Mass., December 8, 1921, 


Hon. Dayip I. WALSE, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We understand that the pro tariff law tends to increase 
the duty on grain, and we should like to call this to your attention 
so that you may protect the interest of New England, and we believe 
that vou can do so by bringing about a reduction of rates. 

This wouid especially apply to bran, which is used in large quanti- 
ties by the dairy interests of New England, and to buckwheat, which 
is used by poultry raisers. 

It seems important enough to us for you to take some action im- 
We and we respectfully urge that you do so. 

espect 


full 
z W. K. GrLmore & Sons, INC. 
G. W. GILMORE. 


ROSLINDALE P. O., BOSTON, MASS., 
December 7, 1921. 


Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Our attention has been directed to the proposed new tariff, 
known as H. R. 7456. In our opinion, we are very certain that this 
bill, as now drafted, will be detrimental to the interest of New England, 
8 to the farmers ana ot raisers. 

here are two items in particular that we wish you would kindly con- 
sider. First, that of bran. We would ask that you use your good 
influence to have this a as a specific duty rather than on an 
ad valorem basis. It is probably needless for us to narrate our reasons 
for the change, as you well understand the confusion it would cause. 
The specific duty ought not to be over 10 cents per hundred. 

Another item, appearing on page 39 of the bill, is the proposed assess- 
ment of 30 cents per hundredweight on buckwheat. This is the first 
time buckwheat has been placed on a aay list. A large proportion of 
the buckwheat used by New England raisers comes from Can- 
ada. and we believe this supply should not be shut off. Buckwheat 
ought to come in free, and we kindly ask that you extend your influence 
to place it on the free Ust, as well as to make a specific duty on bran of 
10 cents per hundredweight. 

We can not help but reiterate that these changes seem so vital for 
New England that, consequently, we feel justified in asking you to exert 
very definitely your influence. 


Respectfully, 
1205 zi THE WHITTEMORE CO, 


LAWRENCE, Mass., December 9, 1921. 


Hon. Dayrp I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; We have noticed on page 39 of the new tariff act of 1921, 
bill H. R. 7456, that the duty assessed on n is on ad valorem basis 
rather than a specific basis. We believe this will cause no end of con- 
fusion and i gatal i increase the price to the New England dairy 
interests, and would kindly ask that you use your influence to chan: 
the basis of duty to 10 cents per hundredweight. We feel that bran 
a very important article for the dairy interests of New England, and 
believe that you can be of real service in this matter. Will you kindly 
give this your attention ? 


spectfully yours, 
re ee H. Bruck MANN, 


By FreD L. Trxscu, Manager, 


WOBURN, Mass., December 9, 1921. 


Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: We have been using more or less Canadian bran in our 
business for the last few years and have found that it has been of great 
value to the New England Ie interests. 

This is especially true when the crop conditions in the United States 
are poor, as it gives us an outside supply tending to keep the prices 
down to a reasonable level. 

We have always found Canadian bran to be of quality. 

The new tariff act of 1921 imposes a high ad valorem duty. We wish 
to protest against this vigorously, claiming that if any duty is to be 
assessed it should be a specific one and ought not to exceed over 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Our convictions are so strong that we are going to ask you to use 
your good offices to make the desired changes. 

We trust that you will do all in your power to bring about an amend- 
ment in the pro II. 

Respectfully, 
CUMMINGS & CHUTE, 
Loris A. Cnurs. 


MALDEN, MASS., December 10, 1921. 
Hou. Dayro I. WALSH, 
Washington. D. C. 
Dear Sin: I am strenuously opposed to any increase in du 
buckwheat and bran as proposed in new tariff (H. R. 7456). Te win 
certainly increase the price of these commodities and work a hardship 


on the consumer. 
Respectfully yours, JoHN V. KIMBALL, Mayor, 


WAKEFIELD SS., nber 10, i 
Hon, Davip.1. Waren, „ MA December 10, 1921 
Washington, D. C. 


8 HONORABLE SENATOR: I have learned that there is now before the 
enate Finance Committee a tariff which proposes placing a duty on 
bran, buckwheat, and grain products in general. 

Would like, therefore, to call your attention to the fact that the farm- 
ers of New England are now already overburdened; that there are 
numerous farm lands for sale at the present time for little or nothing, 
and that any additional strain would mean much to them. 
eys I respectfully uest that you support amendments to this tariff 

o the effect that buckwheat be allowed to enter free, or that, if a duty is 
1 on either one of these above-mentioned items, it be not over 
O cents per hundred pounds, on a “ specific basis.” 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. MABELLE J. WEBSTER. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Ohamber, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: We wish to protest against the provisions of the new tariff act, 
known as H. R. 7456, wherein it is proposed to tax grain if brought 
from Canada into the United States. 

We believe that the New England farmer and poultry raiser will suffer 
and that the western farmers will receive a benefit at the New England 
farmers’ expense. 

This is especially true when there is a short supply in our own coun- 
try, and only by importing bran and wheat feeds from Canada are we 
pkey to Eep- pH oes ane to a 5 5 5 

0 n o give your attention to s matter so as to 
reduce the rate of tarif, or, if possible, to eliminate it? 

Anything which you can do will be 
that you will be rendering a service to 

Respect fully, 


. and we ten certain 
ew England. 


D. B. HobekxixNs Sons. 


West BRIDGEWATER, Mass., December 10. 1921, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Just a few words in protest against the proposed tariff 
bill (II. R. 7456), on grain, especially bran and backebent, We 
think this an added burden on the already overburdened people of 
New England. We respectfully urge that you use your influence to 
defeat this bill. 

Very respectfully, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER GRAIN Co., 
By A. D. Topp, Vice President. 
BOSTON, December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Congress is now in the act of forming a new tariff bill, 
known as II. R. 7456, and we understand they propose to about 
double the duty which we have been paying on Canadian bran, 

This would make feed bran cost our farmers more than at present 
and we think you realize that the farmers in this country are selling 
their grain at very small prices and 8 which we can get into 
this country that will cost them less, which they use, will surely help 


What we would suggest is that the rate be made 10 cents pr 100 
fied think the peo- 


le should be interested in any 1 jation that will bring about the 
fower cost of living. 


Yours very truly, 
Robxxx J. Harpy & Sons. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., December 8. 1921. 


Hon. Day I. WALSH, : 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: It has always been quite a help to us in the grain business to be 
able to buy Canad bran at certain times of the year, and we feel 
that the interests of New England should be taken care of, especially 
as it appears that the powerful western agricultural interests are pron 
posing a high tariff on bran. This tariff will act against us in their 
avor, 

We certainly believe that the duty on bran should be reduced and 
should be based on a specific basis. 

We hope that you can devote sufficient time and energy so as to 
effect an amendment to the new tariff law now in process of enactment. 


R tfull 
espet 7. Curteyr Bros. 


Boston, December 29, 1927. 


Hon. Day I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dzar Senator: The proposed new tariff, paragraph 731, refers to 
bran and imposes a duty of 15 per cent “ad valorem,” which we 
understand it is planned shall be on the basis of United States valua- 
tion. We respectfully protest against an “ad valorem” basis. It 
involves a serious question as te what price shall be considered a fair 
value in a coun as large as ours and where the prices in the Middle 
West are so much lower than in the East, owing to the high rates 
of freight. We respectfully urge that bran and shorts be put on a 
“specific” basis, and we also respectfully gest a rate of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds as fair and reasonable. 

A comparatively small amount of bran is imported from Canada when 
conditions are favorable. It usually comes at periods, as at the present 
time, when our own mills, which are running only part time, can 
hardl supply the demand. Bran is considered by farmers as an impor- 
tant Feed ior cattle and horses. We N gackiey-d urge that the rate of 
duty be set not to exceed 10 cents per 1 ounds on a “ specific” basis. 

The proposed new tariff, paragraph 724, would impose a duty on 
buckwheat of 30 cents per 100 pounds, whereas for at least eight 
years there has been no duty whatever on this article. We respect- 
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fully request that this product should eome in free or that a maximum 

ete ae ons ace azeeeting 10 cents per 100 pounds. Buckwheat is fed 
ew England to hens and is an jon era adjunct. 

re is no item of mio goles Bre to the 

common people of New Bngland than t of keeping small flocks of 

poung: Their number is legion and they are — — through every 


wn and many cities. 

All other grains and by-products are on a specific basis. The same 
arguments which make for a specific duty on wheat, corn, oats, rye 
barley screenings, dried beet pulp, etc., would apply to bran, shorts, 
and other wheat by-products. 


Yours very truly, 


in 


Watxmn-Gorpon LABORATORY Co., 
By G. W. FRANKLIN, Treasurer, 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS., December 9, 1921. 

Hon. Davin I. Wat 
United States — Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sm: In the interest of reducing the hi 


that there should be no duty placed on grain which has previously come 
into this country free and at a low rate of qr The pro} tariff 
act taxes in quite materia We believe that you could be of con- 
siderable ime to the people in à Jew England by protesting against a. 
5 duty, and we kindly | suggest that you bring your influence t 
r. 
Respect fully, 


F. W. Donn Co., 
F. W. Donn. 


MANSFUELD, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. Wasa, 


Washington, D. C. 
Sin: We wish to refer to the duty assessed on page 39 of the bill 
H. R. 7456 as it relates to grain products. We believe that 
the basis of assessing duty should be and not ad valorem. 
Such a provision would cause trouble, and we h that you will = 
your best to have the tariff amended. We do no 


believe it right to 
assess any more duty than has been for 
and we trust that you will use your influence to this end. 


Yours truly, 
MANSFIELD COAL & Gratn Co., 
Avex H. MCRAE, Treasurer, 


the last few years, 


Fal River, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Dav I. WALSH. 


Washington, D. O. 
Sim: We wish you would devote your infiuence for a short time to 
— proposed new tariff bill relatin g the assessment of duty on grain. 
New England has been very fortunate in obtainin 

Canada so that her farmers have been prosperous, but a Tg 
our understanding it is now ae to shift this advan) 

rn farmer. We wish to enter our wnt pro- 
Anything which vou can do will be appreciated. 
Yours truly, 


tests, 


Macxkenzin & WINSLOW ine): 
By THomss WALKER, Treasurer. 


Qurxcr, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH. z 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The proposed tariff bill places a high duty 
not meet with our oo We feel that the New 
entitled to as low, not wees grain prices than he 
the past, and we would kindly ask that you put forth your e 
his favor. We feel certain that it will be appreciated 
now appears that New England is going to suffer at 
western agricultural interests, 

Yours respectfully, 


on grain and does 
farmer is 


F. H. Craxs & Sons (INC). 
SALEM, MASS., December 9, 
Non, Davy I. WALSH, rd 3 8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The bill known as House bill 7480 increases duty on grain, part 
of which we have been in the habit of getting from Canada. To us it 
seems a mistake to restrict the market. Can you not help us out? We 
feel that you might be able to eliminate or at least lessen the rate of 
duty. We are expecting that you will put forth your best efforts, 


* 
Rorns Bros. 
„Mass., December 10, 1921, 


BARRE 
Senator D. I. WALSH 
Washiogton, D. 0. 
Dear Sm: I write to ask your support in opposing the new 
DaN H. E. 7456, which places higher duties on — —-— 
ods, 


The New England dealers and consumers will suffer greatly under 
such a bill. “Up to date New England has been able to use many of 
these grains feeds owing to short bauls — low rates, so it was of 


much value to the consumers in keeping prices down, 
Yours truly, 
Howard & Hicatns. 


FITCHBURG, Mass. December 1921. 
Senator David a 3 ‘ 8 . 


Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Mx 5 has been called to the new tariff bill, 
7456, 3 higher d Rte 


on and feeds. T 
ae 2. wa 50 oppose se tl as it 8 = po hardship on 
yew ers and consumers. e England 
heen =r ge to use considerable of ‘na from Ca — 


the feeds nada, 

— to short hauls and low rates, wd 3 tae been of great advantage 
to the consumers in keeping prices down. 

Yours truly, Ebw. F. ACKLEY, 


8. 5 
b ASAT, FITCHBURG, Mass., December 10, 1921. 


Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: We understand that the 6 new tariff bill, known 
as H. R. 7 proposes to greatly Increase duties on all grain and 
grain . ile from Canada. 

New England is a natural market for a co considerable amount of Cana- 
—— and products at certain times of the and as 
tions are in New England we feel 1 considera- 
tion should be be given to any tariff placing additional burdens on our 
people engaged in this line of activity. 

Yours very truly, J. Cos nm Co, 


ral con 


WINCHESTER, Mass., December 10, 182%, 
Hon. Darip I. WALSH, 3 
Washington, D. 0. 


on 132 coming 
this is should like to 5 3 as it scems to me that 
dian t be restricted. 


test p va Soir fi trying Ta vn 
grea o 

to a basis where it would be 3 ee all a f the country, earrier, and 
555 will not cooperate oubt we ever the problem 
se À 


Hoping you can favor the consumer on this bill, I am, 
ag fi C. H. SYMMES, 


Spencer, Mass., December 16, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
ave „D. C. 
: Our attention has been directed to the fact that the 
by the House of 3 conta 


to come into the United States 
free or at a slight duty, and would kindly — that you exert your 
influence to this proposition. 
It is very important for New England that bran be admitted from 
rg free when there is apor crop in this country, so that the 
dairy interests of New England will ah 4 suffer and be at the mercy of 
5 Eron. ill protest inst such a duty, and ask that yo 
e hope that you wi T a a $ u 
do poo utmost to give ee relied: i 
espec 


, 


B. P. Howzanp & Son, 
Foxsoro, Mass., December E, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. 5 
Was hington, D. O. 


Sin: We wish to refer to the duty assessed on 89 of bill H. R. 
7456 as it relates to grain and grain products. e believe that the 
basis of assessing duty should be specific and 2 aa valorem. Such 


a provision would cause trouble, and we hope 


* will do your 
best to have the tariff amended. We 27 * 2 — 


t right to assess 


any more duty than has been assessed f last few years, and we 
trust that you will use your influence to this end. 
Yours truly, 


FOXBORO GRAIN CO., 
ALEX H. MCRAE, Treasurer. 


HOLLISTON, Mass., December 19, 1921. 
To the Hon. DaviD I. WALSE. 


Sm: Recently we have been informed that there 32 go ed 
on grain coming in ag Canada, which — 
3 free from any ou, In our opinion, t —.— — a rans 
ake and detrimental to the taral i interest of New England. 
Will you kindly bring whatever uence is necessary to bear so as to 
change 3 rates? 
espec Y. 
G. A. Fam, 


Narick, Mass., December 8, 2921. 
Hon. 5 I. Wa s 


States — Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We understand that the new tariff law provides for increase in 
duty on grain coming into this country from Canada. us this seems 
inimical to the interests of New England, and would kindly ask aa 
to use your infivence to have the rates of 8 refer 

to items of bran and ee hich are vital to the dairy 
try interests of 5 — England e — ed on these two items 


A not tbe — i than 10 cents per h 
sf ROBINSON & Jones Co, 
CHARLES F. Ronix sox, 
Secretary and rer. 
Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921. 


Hon. Den, I. Warsn, 
ashington, D. C. 


eee Referring to the em 


Dean ency tariff bill, H. R. 7456, regard- 
ing increased duty on grain and feed Gana Sn 


coming from da to the United 
a5 


5 IR roe the House and will go 
before the Senate next — or As we understand it, 

this is 2 an increase in duty, welch me makes a an increased cost to the 
eonsumers in the United States, 8 nd, as there — 
t quantities of grain and shipped “into England fro; 


It would seem to us that it is an sock ae time for the Govern- 


the general public. to reduce 
the cost of riag. and bring about stable business conditions, it would 
be wise for the Government not to such a in the 
tariff. n fact, we believe the less the Government has to do with 
interfering with general business conditions and protecting one interest 
at the cost of another, we would al] be much better off in a shorter 
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time than by having continued Government interference, so that we do 
not know where we are at and are doing business under very annoying 
¿and uncertain conditions. 
We trust you will use your best influence to oppose any A of 
, this tariff bill; and if it is to be passed, there should be sufficient time 
set so that present contracts that are made for shipment in December 
and . be shipped without any increased duty and a dis- 
ruption of business, 
Yours truly, HENRY JENNINGS. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., December 9, 1921, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, ~ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I understand that the new tariff act of 1921 proposes to 
piaca. a duty on certain grains which are shipped from Canada to tbis 

| country. 

New England, as 2 know, produces but little grain, and any import 
duty on same would work a hardship to farmers and consumers here 
who must use it. 

' The New England grain dealers are, of course, solicitous of the wel- 
fare of the farmer, who is his best customer, which accounts for my 
PUA ton i letter. 
es fully yours, 
ae 5 : DEAN K. WEBSTER, Treasurer, 


UXBRIDGE, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sta: We should appreciate it very much if you would use your influ- 
ence to reduce the tariff rate as now proposed on grain and mill feeds. 
Anything that you could do would be helpful to New England farmers 
and our observation leads us to believe at the present time they should 
be hel rather than discouraged. It seems important to us to keep 
the price of grain as low as possible, and we would kindly ask that 
you put as many grain items as possible on the free list. If it is im- 
Possible to do this, we trust that you will see that the duty is reduced. 

Yours truly, 
TAFT BROS. 


— 


164 Green STREET, 
MELROSE, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: The people of this State and all New England are not 
in favor of the tarif now in process, which will place a duty on buck- 
wheat and bran, because of the fact that these two articles are neces- 
aor? to our farm life. We must have them and at a reasonable price, 
and we do not believe they are imported only at times when they 
come as a relief to us. 

Will you kindly see that these articles are allowed to enter free or 
at a rate of not more than 10 cents on a specific basis? 

Respectfully, 
Cas. H. CLouDMAN, 


1078 MAIN STREET, 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass., December 9, 1921. 
Hon. Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hoxonantx Sin: I have been informed that there is now in process 
a new tariff act proposing new increased duties on grain and grain 
r ' 
ay 


I Sane arn request that you protect the interests of the 
common people of New England in so far as a tarif is concerned that 
will place additional burden on our farmers in their effort to keep 
hens, cattle, and horses. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the argument of the Senator from Ne- 
braska means anything, it means that the farmers of this country, 
and especially those who raise poultry, eggs, and so forth, are en- 
tirely dependent upon Canada, and could not live unless they 
could get Canadian imports free. This is one of those difficult 
problems that we have to solve, where one class of people who 
live upon the farm produce grain, and the other class produce 
cattle, and feed cattle, and sell milk and butter, as is indicated 
by the interesting question of the Senator from New York, 
when he asked whether or not any of these poultry raisers had 
asked that poultry be placed upon the free list. I think that 
the people who produce poultry and who produce eggs pressed 
us more vigorously for high rates than any other class of peo- 
ple that I know of in the United States. I am not complain- 
ing that they want the highest possible tariff. Also, those 
who produce milk and cream and butter want as high protec- 
tion as they can possibly get; and in all cases we placed their 
duties considerably lower than they thought were necessary for 
them to live upon. They all want free feed for their cattle, 
however, and free feed for their chickens. We had to work 
out the best solution of the problem that we could upon a pro- 
tective basis so as to give the producer of the feed-some little 
protection, and at the same time to give a better protection to 
the man who produced the final product in the shape of eggs 
and dairy products. 

Upon screenings, and so forth, we are going to recommend a 
very low rate of duty, about 10 per cent ad valorem; and upon 
bran, shorts, and so forth, while our farmers want a good price 
for their bran and shorts because they think that assists in 


GLADYS E. Morrison. 


holding up the price of the grain, we have had to consider their 
interest in connection with the interest of the dairymen who 
have to feed bran and shorts, and we have given both a pro- 
tection which was as nearly as we could measure justice be- 
tween the two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 105, line 19, after the word “ Unground,” to strike out “ 75 
cents” and to insert “$1.50”; and in line 20, after the word 
“ground,” to strike out “$1.50” and to insert “75 cents,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 732. Screenings, scalpings, 4 4 - 
seed, or other eraine or on brat Bhan Pa wy ov or Bhat 75 
cents per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee requests me 
1 propose the following amendment in paragraph 732, on page 


Strike out all of the matter after the word “ unground,” in 
line 19, down to and including the words “a ton“ in line 20, 
where it last occurs in the line, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem,” so that it will read: 


Screenings, scalpings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, or other 
grains or seeds: Unground or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota offers an amendment which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 105 it is proposed to strike out 
all the matter after the word “ unground” in line 19, down to 
and including the word “ ton“ in line 20, where it last occurs in 
the line, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator if that is an increase in the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It decreases it enormously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing ta 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out “ That screenings, dirt, and other foreign 
matter mixed with grains or seeds provided for in this title 
shall pay the same rate of duty as the grains or seeds: Pro- 
vided further,’ so as to read: 

Provided, That when grains or seeds contain more than 5 per cent 
of any one foreign matter dutiable at a rate higher than that applicable 
to the grain or seed the entire lot shall be dutiable at such higher rate, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 5, after the word 
“for,” to strike out the figures “17” and to insert 25,“ so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 733. Cereal breakfast foods, and similar cereal preparations, by 
whatever name known, processed further than milling, and not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what time we are going to suspend 
to-night? I will be glad to proceed as far as paragraph 735, 
but we will begin then to consider some matters which I would 
feel obliged to ask for a quorum to consider, and I do not like 
to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would be satisfactory to me to go to 
paragraph 735. Allow me to ask at this time unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session this calendar day it 
shall take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that the 
Senator is not desirous of continuing the session beyond the 
time we take in the consideration of matters up to paragraph 
735, I am going to refrain from any discussion of paragraph 
733 or paragraph 734. I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that these cereal breakfast foods are exported in very large 
amounts from this country, and that the same protest I have 
made in reference to the other items we have been considering 
to-day apply to the products named in paragraph 733 and to 
the products named in paragraph 734. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 734, page 106, line 10, 
after the word “kind,” to strike out the figures “28” and to 
insert 30,“ so as to read: 


Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and similar baked articles, and puddings, 
all the foregoing by whatever name known, whether or not containin 

chocola nuts, fruits, or confectionery of any kind, 80 per cent a 

yalorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr, McCUMBER. On page 106, line 10, I ask that the 
Senate disagree to the committee amendment beginning at the 
end of that line, reading as follows: “bread, 15 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That no article shall be dutiable as bread 
unless yeast was the leavening substance used in its prepara- 
tion.” The purpose of that is to enable us to place the article 
on the free list, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Secretary to 
read paragraph 734 as agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and similar baked articles, and pud- 
dings, all the foregoing, by whatever name known, whether or not 
containing chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery of any kind, 30 
per cent ad yolarem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I ask that paragraph 735 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, paragraph 
735 will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that completes 
all the chairman desires to have taken up this evening. How- 
ever, I have no objection to the committee amendment in para- 
graph 736 being acted on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, after line 17, to 
strike out paragraph 736 in the following words: 

Par. 736. Bananas, 2 cents per bunch; dried, desiccated, or evap- 
erated, and banana flour, 4 cents per 100 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall have to ask that the 
next two paragraphs be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraphs 737 and 738 will 
be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment in paragraph 739 being acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 5, before the word 
“ cents,” to strike out “10” and to insert “5,” so as to read: 

Pan. 739. C P llon; vinegar, 6 cents 1- 
lon: Provided: That. ee stances prea 8 F oe ant 
by weight of acetic acid. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 
Mr. McCUMBER. I think there will have to be a number of 
amendments offered to paragraph 740. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have reached a place in 
the schedule where I think we might as well suspend. The 
citrus fruits and the other fruits will cause a great deal of dis- 
cussion, 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent to report back 
favorably from the Committee on Banking and Currency Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 208, authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis to enter into contracts for the erection of buildings 
for its head office and branches, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent, out of order, to submit a report from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 208. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from California whether it 
applies only to St. Louis. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Only to St. Louis, The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] can explain it. 

Mr. SPENCER. It applies only to the Federal reserve bank 
at St. Louis, The bank bought the lot upon which the building 
was to be erected, but did not make their contract, because they 
thought the price of material was too high a couple of years 
ago. In the meantime, as the Senate knows, legislation was 
passed forbidding any building beyond a certain price. The 
joint resolution applying only to that building went to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and was referred to a sub- 
committee composed of the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Eenst], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr, Grass], and they unanimously reported in 
favor of it. Then the whole committee took it up and unani- 
mously reported in favor of it. 

It authorizes the building to go up in the city of St. Louis, 
where the land is already purchased, and also at one of its 
branches at Little Rock, Ark., where the land is already pur- 


chased, As a matter of fact, I may say that there is a big 
block right in the business center of St. Louis, which the bank 
has acquired, has torn down all the structures, and so it will 
remain until this building goes up. I may also say to the 
Senate that the bank is now occupying rented quarters and 
has about a two years’ lease, and there is no other place in the 
city of St. Louis to which that bank can go when their lease 
is up. A renewal of the lease would probably be prohibitive. 
It is an absolute necessity so far as the city is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt but that the statement made 
by the Senator is absolutely correct, but he could not possibly 
have made a fairer statement of the conditions existing at Salt 
Lake City if he had known all the circumstances. 

Mr. SPENCER. Then they ought to have the same relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that, after the words “St. Louis,“ we 
strike out the word “is” and insert the words “and Salt Lake 
City are.” 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator whether in Salt Lake 
City the land has been purchased? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been purchased and the buildings on it 
have been demolished, but because of the passage of the law 
the building was stopped. I want to say frankly that the Fed- 
eral reserve bank desires the building. Their plans were all 
agreed to, bids were asked for, and the proceedings were imme- 
diately stopped when that law was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that, on page 2, line 3, the word“ bank“ 
be changed to “ banks”; also, after the words “ St. Louis” that 
the word “is” be stricken out and there be inserted the words 
“and Salt Lake City are,” so as to read: 

That the Federal Reserve Banks of St. Louis and Salt Lake City are 
hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the erection of buildings 
and to authorize the erection of buildings for its head office and 
branches on lots heretofore ae for that purpose: Provided, That 
the total investment in such buildings shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 30 per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reportesl to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve Banks of St. 


Louis and Salt Lake City to enter into contracts for the erection of 
buildings for its head office and branches. 


BUSINESS AT EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a request for 
a unanimous-consent agreement. We need a short executive 
session. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
executive session the Senate shall take a recess until 9 o'clock 
this evening, and that at that session no business shall be 
transacted except that the Presiding Officer shall sign enrolled 
bills which may come over from the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not see the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PomERENE] present. There was a question about the bill 
relating to the interchange of mileage tickets, Senate bill 848. 
I was in hopes that some disposition could be made of it, if 
possible, before the House adjourns, so that that might become 
a law, if the Senator from Ohio should withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. If he does and there is no objection from 
anyone else, we could include that bill. But all we want to 
accomplish at the session this evening is the signing of enrolled 
bills. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator will make an exception of that 
bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I just inquired of the leader of the 
majority in the House as to a joint resolution, No. 853, which 
passed the House some time ago providing for tents for the 
American Legion convention at New Orleans in October. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will include action on that joint resolution 
if it comes over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator again state 
his request? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the executive session the Senate shall take a recess until 
9 o’clock to-night, and that at the 9 o’clock meeting no business 
shall be transacted except the signing of enrolled bills, action 
upon the bill for the interchange of mileage tickets, if the 
objection of the senior Senator from Ohio is withdrawn 

Mr. HARRISON, Provided there is no other objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Yes; provided there is no other objection, and 
to consider the joint resolution mentioned by the Senator from 
Louisiana to loan tents to the American Legion for their con- 
vention at New Orleans. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that it will not be necessary for 
every Senator to come here this evening. 

Mr. CURTIS. No one need come. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no quorum call? 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be no quorum call. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And no other business transacted. 

Mr. CURTIS. No other business will be transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

JOHN G. SESSIONS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I was very anxious awhile 
ago to call up a bill on the calendar, but I did not care to inter- 
fere with the proceedings on the tariff bill. There is a bill on 
the calendar, Senate bill 3157, for the relief of John G. Sessions, 
which has been reported from the Committee on Claims unani- 
mously. I did not press the matter on the deficiency bill, but I 
would like to have it passed at this time, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on line 6, 
to strike out 512,519.46, and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $7,977.77,” so as to make the bill read: 

He it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasu is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, to John G, Sessions the 
sum of $7,977.77 to reimburse said Sessions for losses incurred by him 
in performance of work contracted to be done In construction of a levee 
on the 33 River, in Issaquena 8 State of Mississippi 
known as the Ellesly enlargement, on which the work was perform 
in 1917 and 1918, and said sum is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have some little explanation 
of the bill, 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the same character of bill for 
which an appropriation was made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee a year ago. There were many claims at that time, and 
this is based on the same state of facts. The bill went to the 
Committee on Claims and was unanimously reported. I offered 
it us an amendment to the deficiency bill, but I talked with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr, Warren] and at his request did 
not press the matter, he preferring that it should be passed as 
a separate bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

SETH J, HARRIS AND OTHERS. 


Mr, CAPPER. From the Committee on Claims, I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 2694) for the relief 
of Seth J. Harris, Jimmie Lou Martin, Mary Holloman, and 
William Henry Coleman, and I submit a report (No. 803) 
thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the enacting 
clause, to strike out That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed, through ” and insert 
“That”; in line 5, before the words “to pay,” to insert“ be, 
aud is hereby authorized and directed”; and in the same line, 
after the word “ pay,” to insert “ out of the employees’ compen- 
sation fund, provided for under the act of September 7, 1916,“ 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to y out of 
the employees’ compensation fund, provided for under the act of 
September 7, 1916, to the following-named persons the sums designated 
as compensation for personal jury and death suffered through the 
explosion of a certain shell fired by the student officers of Fort Me- 
Pherson, Atlanta, Ga., on the south side of Kepesaw Mountain, Cobb 
County, Ga., on August 8, 1917: 

To the guardian of the two surviving minor children of Seth J. 
Harris, $20 per month each until they shall reach the age of 18 ann 
monthly compensation to commence from the date of the accident. 

To Jimmie Lou Martin, on account of the death of her busband, 
Charlie Martin, the sum of $35 per month until her re e or 
death, and $3.50 additional per month for each of her six minor chil- 
dren; and in the event of the remarriage or death of said Jimmie Lou 
Martin payments on account of said minor children shall be paid to 
their guardian or guardians until such time as they shall have reached 
the e of 18 years, respectively, monthly compensation to commence 
from the date of the accident, 


To Mary Holloman, on account of the death her husband, Jam 
Holleman, the sum of $35 month until her 2 à AE 
82 additional per mont 


the event of the remarriage or death of -Holloman pay- 
ments on account of said minor children shall be paid their 2 
or guardians until such time as they shall have reached the of 18 
years, respectively, monthly compensation to commence from the date 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until 9 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Senate reassembled at 9 o'clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess for 10 minutes, 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joses of Washington). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 10 minutes, and at the 

expiration of the recess (at 9 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 

| reassembled, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 

hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 

| the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 

| votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 

| bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 

of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, 
amending the Federal reserve act. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11298) amend- 
ing existing law which authorizes the construction of a public 
building at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a new site for same by 
exchanging therefor land and property now owned by the 
United States Government in said city; and to authorize the 
erection on said new site, when acquired, of a public building 
suitable for post-office purposes; and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following joint resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

HI. J. Res. 322. Joint resclution favoring the establishment in 
| Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people; and 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive 
| committee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion 
| for use at the national convention of the American Legion to 

be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 

had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 

| signed by tlie Presiding Officer [Mr. Jones of Washington] as 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
| 1917, amending the Federal reserve act; 

H. R. 11214. An act authorizing the President to scrap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty limiting 
naval armament, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11298. An act amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 


pe a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and 


property now owned by the United States Government in said 
city; and to authorize the erection on said new site, when ge- 
quired, of a public building suitable for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines”; 


II. N. 12090. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
clencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 12092, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the Red 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

II. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River. 


LOAN OF TENTS TO AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 858) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to the 
executive committee of the Louisiana Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion for use at the national convention of the American 
Legion to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, On behalf of the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WavswortH], chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, who is unavoidably detained from the Chamber, I 
am authorized to report favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Louisiana Department of the American 
Legion for use at the national convention of the American 
Legion to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized 
to loan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the Louisiana 
Department of the American Legion. for use in connection with the 
national convention of the American Legion, to be held in New Orleans, 
La., October 16 to 20, 1922, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges, 
and pins, cots, chairs, or camp stools, etc, as may be required at 
said convention: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United 
States Governmertt by the delivery and return of said property, the 
same to be delivered to said committee designated at such time prior 
to the holding of said convention as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of War and T. Semmes Walmsley, chairman of said executive com- 
mittee: And att tli That the Secretary of War shall, before 
delivering such property, take from said T. Semmes Walmsley a 


tates, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading. read the third time, and 
passed. 

RECESS, 

Mr. CURTIS, I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 11 o’cleck | 
toanorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. ni.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 1, 1922, ut 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 30 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Capt. Kenneth MeCatty, Cavalry, with rank from January 


24. 1019; 
irst Lieut. Norton Donald Adams, Air Service, with rank | 


fron: July 1, 1920. 
POSTMASTERS, | 


ALABAMA. 


William C. Curtis to be postmaster at Double Springs, Ala., | 
In place of J. W. Curtis, resigned. 
5 ARIZONA. | 


Patriek D. Ryan to be postmaster at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 1922 


in p'ace of O. E. Buchanan, resigned. 
ARKANSAS. 
Wiiliam B. Owen to be postmaster at Alma, Ark., in 
of W. A. Bushmiaer, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Dwight R. Jacksou to be postmaster at Glendale, Calif. Office | of G. M. Breakey. 


became presidential April 1, 1922, 
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Earl B. Birmingham to be postmaster at Hilts, Calif. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Etta L. Miller to be postmaster at Stratford, Calif. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
FLORIDA, 


John W. Philip to be postmaster at Sarasota, Fla., in place 
of C. S. Abbe. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 


ILLINOIS, 

William L. MeKenzie to be postmaster at Elizabeth, III., in 
place of John Coveny, deceased. 

Mancel Talcott to be postmaster at Waukegan, III., in place 
of D. A. Grady. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
24, 1921. 

MICHIGAN, 

Frank O. Parker to be postmaster at Alma, Mich., in place 
of V. P. Cash, resigned. 

Albert W. Lee to be postmaster at Britton, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

MINNESOTA, š 

Dora N. Ruud to be postmaster at Granite Falls, Minn.. in 
place of George Lien. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Wiliam L. Fox to be postmaster at Lyman, Miss., in place 
of W. J. James, resigned. 

Ocram C. Elliott to be postmaster at Nettleton, Miss., in 
place of B. C. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1920. 

MONTANA, 

Orson B. Prickett to be postmaster at Billings, Mont., in 
place of T. C. Armitage. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1922. 

NERRASKA. 

Elmer W. Couch to be postmaster at Henry, Nebr. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Mildred E. Jolinson to be postmaster at Mead, Nebr, 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Edmund A, Kenney to be postmaster at River Edge, N, J. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Jennie Madden to be postmaster at Tuckahoe, N. J. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

Robert A. Lundy to be postmaster at Ray Brook, N. V., in 
place of R. A. Lundy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1920. 


Office be- 
Office 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Sadie M. Mullen to be postmaster at Huntersyille, N. C., in 
place of O. G. Turbyfill. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1921. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Omer K. Benedict to be postmaster at Tulsa, Okla., in place ot 
J. M. Crutehfield, resigned. 
OREGON. 
Lucius L. Hurd to be postmaster at Glendale, Oreg., in place 
of L. L. Hurd. Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 1921, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harry A. Borland to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place of 
H. W. Fee. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 
Samuel E. Crawford to be postmaster at Petrolia, Pu., in place 
of G. M. Jaméson, declined, 
TENNESSEE. 
Walter Carr to be postmaster at Moscow, Tenn., in place of 


E. D. Sneed. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 


TEXAS. 
Robert A. Jackson to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Tex., in 
place of Mina Daughtry, resigned. 
VERMONT. 


Fred R. Lloyd to be postmaster at Fair Haven, Vt., in place of 
D. F. Carmody. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 


VIRGINIA, 
Ira D. Baker to be postmaster at Lovettsville, Va., in place of 


place O. F. Shumaker, Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 1921, 


WISCONSIN, 
Lyle H. Nolop to be postmaster at Alma Center, Wis., in place 
5 Incumbent's commission expired June 29, 
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CONFIRMATIONS, 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 30 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTER or THE LAND OFFICE, 
Galen C. Pond to be register of the land office, Montrose, Colo. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Charles W. Birely, New Haven. 
IOWA. 
R. Earl Ferguson, Rolfe. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Walter L. Stewart, Mount Holly. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Alice B. Spears, Hulbert. 
Leo B. McWilliams, Miami. 
Porter J. Newman, Weich. 
OREGON. 
Wallace W. Smead, Heppner. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Daniel Jones, Coaldale. 
DeWitt C. Vail, New Milford. 
H. Stanley Drake, Norristown. 
Ambrose D. Mitchell, Portage. 
William L. Meserole, Springville. 
Vincent S. Pownall, Swarthmore, 
John C. McCurdy, Verona. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
S. Martin Rose, Block Island. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Julius Thompson, Petersburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 30, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven. Thou art speaking to us in 
so many ways, God. Speaking to us in the promise and power 
of the seasons, in a merciful Providence, in our national exist- 
ence, in the morning hours of youth, in the eventide of the 
years, in the weakness of sickness, and in the strength of health. 
O may we take heed, and we beseech Thee to never leave nor 
forsake us. Magnify, enlarge, and intensify a closer relation- 
ship among all our fellow citizens. More and more may our 
Nation come into a new light, and help us to long and work for 
the best things in its behalf. These hours so freighted with 
problems so vital to our country with which we have been 
intrusted and to which we have pledged our allegiance, O God, 
stand guard and be present in all counsels and conferences, and 
may the ultimate issues be foretokens of a golden age couched 
15 the golden rule of Jesus. In His holy name we pray. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, p of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 35904. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
ereng of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way — 7 

S. 2051. An act to amend section 3142 of the Revised Statutes 
to permit an increase in the number of collection districts for 
the collection of internal revenue and in the number of col- 
lectors of internal revenue from 64 to 65; and 

S. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution providing for reinvestigation 
of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate cumen 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the Improvement of the St. 


8 River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 


or the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies for 
the House document room. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1033) regulating the issuance of 
checks, drafts, and orders for the payment of money within the 
District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas, 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Pxuirps, Mr. BALL, and Mr. Hargis members of 
the joint committee on the part of the Senate pursuant to the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 29, 1922. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 12090) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, had insisted upon its amendments, and asked for 
a conference with the House of Representatives upon the 
bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Cur- 
is, and Mr. Overman as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Spenker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 8594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the ex- 
change of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacifice Rail- 
way Co.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2051. An act to amend section 3142 of the Revised Statutes to 
permit an increase in the number of collection districts for the 
collection of internal revenue and in the number of collectors of 
internal revenue from 64 to 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

S. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution providing for reinvestigation 
of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 396 (Rept. No. 1169). 

Resolved, That it shall be in order to move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 3396) entitled “An act creating 
the tions of d Assistant Secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor,“ After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed one hour, equally divided 
between those for and those against, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of said consideration the bill shall be reported 
te the House and the previous question considered as ordered on the 
bill and any amendment thereto to final disposition without intervening 
motion except one to recommit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 2 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


An Chalmers Edmonds Hersey 
Andrew, Mass. Chandler, Okla. Ellis Hicks 
Arentz Christopħerson Evans Hogan 
Bankhead Clark, Fla. elds Hooker 
Beck Classon Foster Hukriede 
Beedy Cockran Frear Humphreys 
Bell Codd Fulmer Husted 
Bixler Colton Funk Hutchinsoa 
Black Connell Garrett, Tenn, Ireland 
Blanton Connolly, Pa. Garrett, Tex. Jefferis, Nebr. 

ran Cooper, Ohle Gilbert Jeffers, Ala. 
Brennan Copley Goldsborough Johnson, Miss. 
Britten Coughlin Gorman Kahn 
Brooks, III. Crisp Gou'd Kearns 
Brooks, Pa. Davis, Minn, Graham, Pa. Kelley, Mich, 
Brown, Tenn, Deal Green, Iowa jess 

an Dempsey Greene, Mass, Kindred 

Burroughs Dickinson Greene, Vt. Kitchin 
Burtness Drane Harrison Kleceka 
Campbell, Kans. Drewry Hawiey Knight 
Cantrill Driver Henr Kopp 
Carter Dunn Herrick Kunz 
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Langley Nelson, A. P. Rosenbloom Taylor, Ark. 
Larson, Minn. Nelson, J. M. Rouse Taylor, Tenn. 
Lawrence Newton, Minn. Rucker Ten Eyck 
Lazaro Newton, Mo, Sabath Thomas 
Leatherwood Nolan Sanders, Ind Thompson 
Lee, Ga. Norton Sanders, N. X Tilson 
Linthicum O'Connor Shelton Treadway 

gan Osborne Shreve D 

Longworth Padgett Sinclair Vaile 

Luce ‘al, n Vare 

Lyon Parks, Afk. Snyder Walters 

eClintic Patterson, Mo Stafford Ward, N.Y, 

McLaughlin, Pa. Purnell Steagall Ward, N. C. 
Meswa Rainey, Ala. Stedman ason 
Mulovey Rainey, III. Steenerson Webster 
Martin Rayburn Stevenson White, Kans. 
Merritt Reber Stiness Williamson 
Miller Reed, N. Y, toll Wilson 
Montoya Riddick Strong, Pa. Winslow 
Moore, Va Riordan ullivan Wise 
Morin Roach Sommers, Wash. Woods, Va. 
Mott Robertson Sumners, Tex. ates 

Mudd Robsion Swan Young 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-three Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill making appropriations 
for deficiencies in 1922 and prior fiscal years, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the deficiency 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
mt t the conference asked by the Senate. Is there ob- 
ection 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell the House, if he will, about what amend- 
ments of the Senate are likely to be agreed to? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I can not tell that now,; it is impos- 
sible to keep those in one’s mind; but I do not think any 
amendment will be agreed to to which the gentleman from Texas 
will not agree. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object, but I 
do hope the gentleman from Illinois and the House will indulge 
me just for a statement. It has been the custom of the Con- 
gress at the end of a session to bring in a deficiency bill, send 
it over to the Senate, and there it is loaded up with ancient 
amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a second there? 

Mr. GARNER, I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say that no such thing will happen 
in this case. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, there are some amendments put on 
there that if we had a chance to vote on—and they will prob- 
ably be agreed to—we would not have agreed to in the House. 
If I understand the gentleman from Illinois, he has already 
had an informal conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This bill is agreed to as a matter of fact; 
you have come to an agreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What I want to call to the attention of the 
House, and especially to the Committee on Appropriations, is 
the custom of bringing out in the last moment, just before 
Congress is preparing to adjourn, a deficiency bill, have it 
loaded down with amendments at the other end of the Capitol, 
and then it is brought here, and we are told that if we do not 
agree to this deficiency at once, why, we can not take a recess 
or can not adjourn. Congress has been held up for a num- 
ber of times in that way, and the gentleman from Illinois and 
his associates ought to discontinue that practice by under- 
taking to bring out these deficiency bills before the last days of 
the session. 

Mr. MANN. Let us hope we will have a reform in that mat- 
ter in the Senate in the next Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. We can hardly hope to carry the Senate the 
next time. [Laughter.] 

We will try to carry this House and bring about a reform 
in this particular. This applies just as well to the Democrats 
as to the Republicans. There is no partisanship about it. It 
has occurred in the last 20 years that I have been here, and it 
ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman from Texas will 
agree with me in what I have said when the conference report 


comes back. I think he will find that there are no such items 
in it. i 

Mr. GARNER. Why do you need a little deficiency in here 
for the Vice President's office, an item of $400 for taking care 
of his automobile? If he wants such a provision made for 
him, why wait until just before the ist of July and put in a 
tit-bit of $400 for the presiding officer of the Senate? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a Senate matter that we do not 
try to control, 

Mr. GARNER. I do not object to these particular matters, 
but I think it is too little for a body like the Senate to be 
guilty of, if I may use that expression in the sense of guilt, 
putting in a little tit-bit at the very last moment of Congress 
for 8400. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, 
and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 


NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

Mr. POU. That gives 20 minutes on a side? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York to 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution as presented, if 
adopted by the House, provides for the consideration of Senate 
bill 3396. I think all the Members of the House fully under- 
stand what is provided in this legislation. It is to create a 
new position of Second Assistant Secretary of Labor and a pri- 
vate secretary to the Secretary. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? h 

Mr. SNELL. In just a moment. Then I shall be glad -to 
yield. 

Probably there is no man in this House that dislikes more 
to create additional offices and place additional men on the 
pay roll than I and I think my record in the House will prove 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
later? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

When this matter first came before the Committee on Rules, 
personally I was opposed to the resolution; but after looking 
into the matter and getting all the information possible I de- 
cided that there was a condition there that we certainly must 
remedy if we want the Department of Labor to function prop- 
erly in the Immigration Bureau. There is a condition that 
confronts the Labor Department occasioned on account of legis- 
lation that has been passed by this House and by a very large 
majority of the House that is impossible to comply with unless 
we furnish the Secretary the machinery to do it with. We have 
made many new restrictions on immigration and provided by 
law that every man who is kept out of this country has the 
right of personal appeal to the Secretary of Labor, or the 
Acting Secretary or the Assistant Secretary. These things 
must be acted upon by the Secretary of Labor, and the powers 
lodged with him can not be delegated to any other person in 
the departmént; and that is the reason why, in order to take 
„care of these conditions, it is necessary to have an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

In December of last year the department passed upon 13,600 
cases. If you want these cases passed on properly you must 
furnish the department with the machinery necessary to do it. 
On the average there are 300 cases a day coming before this 
Labor Department that must be passed upon by the Secretary 
of Labor himself, and he*can not do it and attend to the other 
duties he is called upon to perform. Here we are simply pro- 
viding the machinery to carry out the laws that we have passed 
and make it possible to perform the duties we have imposed 
upon the Labor Department. If you want to carry it on prop- 
erly in accordance with the law you must furnish these men. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes; I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the reason why I am asking to 
be heard at this time is that a little later on I shall be busy 
with other things, perhaps when this matter comes up for con- 
sideration. I think it is well to study this proposition, whether 
it is wise or unwise. We ought not to go headlong into the 
creation of new places unless we are sure that it should be 
done. 

Now, let me recite the situation in the various departments 
for a moment. The Department of Labor has an annual ap- 
propriation of $6,800,000. They want an additional Assistant 
Secretary to-day. The Department of the Interior has an ap- 
propriation of $295,000,000, and they have one assistant. The 
Department of Commerce has one assistant. The Navy Depart- 
ment spends $350,000,000 a year, and they have one assistant. 
The Army spends $350,000,000 a year, and the War Department 
has one assistant, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a moment. 

I want to say now, gentlemen, right here, that if the Labor 
Department is permitted another assistant and a secretary to 
the assistant and perhaps a number of clerks under the secre- 
tary to the assistant, you will have to do this for every other 
department of the Government. 

It is not merely the creation of an Assistant Secretary 
here. You are creating that place with all that goes with it. 
It means a new organization. No one knows how large an 
organization it will be that you will allow the Assistant 
Secretary. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just for one question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows that 
the head tax and other fees brought in by immigration along 
that line pay more than all the expenses of the department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the same thing is true with the postage 
stamps. Everyone pays for postage stamps, but that is no rea- 
son why, because we have an income from some department, we 
should spend it and more. I am not so much concerned about 
the cost here in this particular case as I am about what will 
follow. If you create this place and all the places that will go 
with it, you will have to do the same thing for every other de- 
partment of the Government, and the first thing you know you 
will have more than 2,000 additional employees on the pay roll. 

Now, I want to ask you whether you are willing at this 
time to pass a bill that will involve the chance of any such 
contingency? I know the Secretary of Labor was here on 
the floor the other day lobbying with the Members for their 
votes for the creation of this place, and I want to say that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. [Applause.] He had no 
business up here for any such purpose. I want to say one 
thing more for him, that if he would sit in his office and attend 
to the work assigned to him as Secretary of Labor he would 
not need this assistant. [Applause.] I am opposed to any 
Cabinet officer coming up on the floor of this House and lobby- 
ing for the creation of new places. There is a way to get such 
things done without doing that. He must prove his case. I do 
not believe he has proved it, and I hope, gentlemen, that this 
rule will not pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am through. 

Mr. POU. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Box]. 2 < 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Secretary of Labor requested that either the Commissioner of 
Immigration be authorized to do the work of passing on these 
appeals or that an Assistant Secretary be created, and of course 
our friends the Republican majority presented a bill to create 
the new office instead of letting the man do it who is already 
being paid and can do it. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOX., If the gentleman will excuse me, I can not. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


I 
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will insert the statement in the Secretary’s letter requesting | 


either that the Commissioner General of Immigration be au- 
thorized to do this work or that this place be created. He 
said: 


Congress should either amend the law so as to place final authority 
and responsibility in these appeals in the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration or furnish the Secretary of Labor with another assistan 
who may devote all of his time and attention to this important an 
eee work. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 19, 1922, p. 


You can determine for yourselves what choice the committee 
has made. True to form, they are creating new Government 
jobs. 


I am sorry that the House continues to do things like this, 
The number of immigrants now coming into the United States 
is only one-fourth or one-fifth of the number that came in 
oe time ago when the law was administered by the existing 
‘orce. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. The Assistant Secretary ot 
Labor has no new power of review given by the law passed by 
you or by any recent law. That talk is bunk. Look at the 
law and see whether there has been any change that invests 
him with any new authority in that connection, If the pres- 
ent force could handle 750,000 to 1,250,000 immigrants per 
year, why can it not now handle 240,000 per year? [Applause.] 
The former number came in under the old law and the latter 
number are coming in under the present law. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman want an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. BOX. I will answer it myself. I want to give the 
House information and not excuses for furnishing jobs. : 

Mr, CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I do not yield. I want to give the House some 
information. It is claimed that because of the last law—I pre- 
sume that is the claim, because it is the only semblance of 
anything I could find in the Secretary’s letter or in any of this 
talk except palaver—that because of the percentage law a 
greater amount of work is required. I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has touched one of the keynotes of it in 
Saying that if the Secretary of Labor would do more of this 
work himself instead of attending to matters outside his official 
duties the people would not have to pay somebody else to do it. 
He said: 

I know the Secretary of Labor was up here on the floor the other 
day lobbying with the Members for their votes for the creation of this 
place, and I want to say that he ought to be ashamed of himself. [A 
plause.] He had no business up here for any such porpora: I want fo 
say one thing more for him, that if he would sit in his office and attend 
to the work assigned to him as Secretary of Labor he would not need 
this assistant. [Applause.] 

I quote his exact, unrevised remarks as taken by the official 
stenographer. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. I do not wish to be discourteous, 
but my time is very short. If an additional number of appeals 
is presented, why is that so? A much smaller volume of immi- 
gration business is being handled by the department generally. 
That is plain. If the appeal business handled by the office of 
the Secretary of Labor is increasing, why is it? If that is true, 
it is due to two reasons. First, the department has ceased to 
observe the law and to be governed by it, and is being governed 
by the judgment and discretion of those who administer the 
office in disregard of the law. When a judge refuses to follow 
the law and substitutes his own ideas of what should be done, 
instead of being governed by the rule laid down by the law 
which applies to the case, his decisions are always appealed 
from, and confusion and uncertainty follow. When the Secre- 
tary of Labor claims the right to admit men notwithstanding 
the law, every man who is excluded comes up and asks that that 
discretion be exercised in his behalf. You passed a resolution 
here, on March 18 I believe, validating the illegal admission of 
a large number of people—admitted notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the law. A number of gentlemen rose and asked what 
assurance there was that this would not be repeated. You were 
asked to validate the illegal act of letting in men in whose behalf 
Congressmen or Senators or somebody else went up there and 
said: “ This is a good fellow. Please let him in.” 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will ask the gentleman to excuse me. 
had to deny that courtesy to others. 

I will submit in my remarks a statement of the official 
report showing that since that assurance was given to this 
House in March several hundred people excluded by the law 
have been admitted. I will give the exact number: 

Admissions in excess of the quota for the year appearing in the 
above table represent temporary admissions made in cases nvolving 
unusual hardship. Total excess up to and including March 15, 1922, 
2.460, (Weekly report given by the Commissioner of Immigration, 
dated March 155 1922) 

Admissions in excess of the quota for the year 9 in the 
above table represent temporary admissions made in cases nyolving 
unusual hardship. ‘Total excess to June 21, 1922, 3,034. (Weekly 
report of the Commissioner of Immigration, dated June 21, 1922.) 

Mr. KING again rose. ; 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

Mr. SNELL. I will ask the gentleman not to do that. 


I have 
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Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from New York I withdraw the point of no quorum, 

Mr. BOX. A second reason is that Senators and Members 
of this House too frequently join in breaking down the law by 
interceding with the Seeretary of Labor to admit aliens ille- 
gally. 

Mr. Speaker, I will insert in my remarks the questions 
asked by Members on the majority side when that question 
was up and when we were opposing it, when they asked what 
assurance the House had that this illégal admission of aliens 
would not occur again. 

Mr. KINCHELOR, I want to ask the poeman if this resolution is 
pasced admitting those who are here illegally, what assurance has the 
Congress that immigrants in the future will not come in under the 
same circumstances (Cone. RECORD, March 16, p. 3969.) 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson] answered 
by a statement evidently meant to give the assurance sought 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE}. 

Mr. Gurnerp.. What assurances have we, if this be to, that 
there will not be a repetition of it? (Coxa, Reçonp, March 16, p. 8973.) 

Mr. JoHNson made a further recital meant to give the assur- 
ance sought by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEBR- 
NERD], The Rxconb and recollection of Members will verify 
the statement that Members of the House understood that it 
would thereafter be unnecessary to validate violations of the 
law. 

I will insert a statement by the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
that Congressmen send their appeals up there in bundles by the 
armful: 

Just s tryin gressman's sten her 
came e 8 02 t A . hueriediy. 
Some came within the rule we have been trying to lay down, others did 
1821. 5 2 Immigration Committee, Serial 1-B, December 19, 

When the Secretary of Labor or his assistant instead of 
being governed by the law is governed by appeals of Congress- 
men or relatives of the alien or influential politicians and let 
in inadmissible aliens who are excluded by the law, you can 
not blame the country for laughing at the law as a farce, 
Things like that breed the contempt for the law that bodes 
so much ill for America. We talk learnedly and with great 
dignity and pomposity about the majesty of the law when the 
ragged, poor, and humble are involved, but our attitude is dif- 
ferent when officialdom violates the law. That is the chief 
secret of the trouble up there in the Labor Department—it is not 
following the law. If I had time I would like to tell you from 
the record the condition of the underpaid employees of the Im- 
migration Service. I have a letter in my files from a man in 
the service whom I think I met in the field. He tells why a 

lot of this business occurs. I will suppress the signature. The 
truth is many of the men are working at starvation rates— 
guards getting less than $1,000 a year, inspectors doing this im- 
portant work for $1,100 and $1,200 a year, going aboard the 
ships, the great palatial passenger ships of the great steam- 
ship companies, and kowtowing around to the officers and others 
in charge like porters on a Pullman train, when they should 
be representing the majesty and dignity of the law of the United 
- States. While they are working at starvation rates, accepting 
tips and bribes, and the dignity of the law is being lowered, 
the majority are making a job for some one of the crowd at the 
top to consume money which should be used in improving the 
Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. DOWELL]. 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man include in his remarks the specific charge he hag made 
against the Secretary of Labor, that he is away from his post 
and not attending to business? 

Mr. BOX. I will quote what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] has said as my authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


* 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3425) to continue cer- 
tain land offices, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the President to 
scrap certain vessels in conformity with the provisions of the 
treaty to limit naval armaments, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested. 


The time of the 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed’ with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 11588) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for the discharged sick and 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 


NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jonnsoy]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope 
the rule will be adopted, and I hope that thereafter the Mem- 
bers will pay close attention to some statements that will be 
made by those who have made an intensive study as to the sit- 
uation which creates the actual necessity for the creation of 
this position. This bill comes to this body from the Senate, 
where it was reported after a hearing held by Senator Boram 
and others, and it comes to this House from the Committee on 
Labor. But inasmuch as the situation largely hangs around 
the question of immigration, and inasmuch as immigration 
creates 75 or 80 per cent of the business of the Department of 
Labor, the members of the Committee on Immigration of the 
House have given the problem much attention, and since the 
bill was reported myself and other members of the Immigration 
Committee have gone to the department, have learned the ex- 
act situation, which we hope to discuss when the bill is up for 
consideration. 

Those of you who have been here for some time remember 
that we had an acrimonious debate over the right of re- 
view of appeal cases by the then Assistant Secretary of 
Labor over the then Commissioner General of Immigration that 
resulted in a change of plan but not a change of law. Now, it 
is true that we have fewer immigrants than we had, and yet 
we are in a worse jam on account of the right of review. 
When we had 1,400,000 immigrants annually, we only had 2 
per cent of the cases up on appeal for final review. In the 
old days the Commissioner General of Immigration took the 
report of the chief of the board of inquiry, wrote an opinion, 
followed by the word “approved” or “disapproved,” and 
this went up ostensibly to the Secretary of Labor, as required 
by law, but really to the Assistant Secretary of Labor who 
was supposed to accept the opinion and sign his name. As- 
sistant Secretary Post refused to do that. The row which fol- 
lowed—and I am sorry for my part of that phase of it—en- 
abled Mr. Post to show that there was nothing in the law 
to require the commissioner to do that—it really was the duty 
of the Secretary of Labor or his assistant. In Mr. Cami- 
netti’s time the appealed cases piled up by the thousands. 
Since the advent of Mr. Husband as commissioner he has 
undertaken to simplify the situation with the understanding 
that all appeals go to the Assistant Secretary of Labor. This 
overloads the Secretary. It may be that there should be no 
appeals in quota cases, but they are there just the same. With 
no appeal some fierce mistakes would have been made in the 
execution of the new law. Any Member of Congress has the 
right to go there in behalf of a constituent seeking an appeal 
for some alien. And if a Member of Congress does go there 
he expects to be heard by the Secretary of Labor even if it 
takes an hour, and even if a thousand appeals are pending: 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor sits there from sunrise to 
sunset acting in the capacity of a judge of a court. In fact, 
it is a court. We have set it up under our law, and you do 
not want a rubber stamp or a numbskull to do the work. [Ap- 
plause.] Neither do we want the work there not done. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raxer], 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gantlemen of the House, the 
report of the committee on this bill shows that the work is 
being done now by the solicitor general and then to justify the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary of Labor they state in 
the report that there will be no additional appropriation needed 
to conduct the office of the Secretary of Labor. The purpose 
then is to turn the solicitor general out of work, creating a new 
position, and it is provided in the bill to add something over 
$8,000. It ought not to be done. 

But the crux of the matter is this. We have now a Secretary 
of Labor whose duty it is to pass upon these appeal cases, whose 
sworn duty as Cabinet officer is to dispose of these questions 
and not give them to subordinates. That is the law and is as 
it ought to be, 

The trouble is that the appeal after being thoroughly digested 
by the Commissioner of Immigration and the attorney for the 
Department of Labor goes to the Secretary of Labor and then 
what happens? 


This is what happens. An attorney is employed, and after 


the Secretary of Labor has decided the case this attorney goes 
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to him and says, “ I want you to hear me.” Then a friend comes 
in from some distance with a long sad song and affidavit, ex 
parte statements, and after the Secretary has passed on the 
case again, he says, I want you to hear me.“ Then the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate, after the attorney and the 
friends have failed to succeed, say, “I want you to hear me,” 
and in that way that case is kept open for months, when the 
evidence is taken by the proper public officials, sent to the 
Commissioner of Immigration, passed on by the commissioner 
general, shows beyond question and peradventure of doubt that 
the immigrant is not admissable, and should be excluded under 
the quota law. What is the result? 

The result is that there has been a sufficient amount of pres- 
sure to allow the immigrant to remain. Look at the record 
and you will see that there are over 3,000 of those immigrants 
now in the United States in violation of law, where the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate and the friends and the 
lawyers have gone down to the Secretary of Labor and he has 
postponed the cases and let them in with the hope that on 
the Ist day of July, 1922, the quota law again will be opened 
and that these people, being on the ground, will be the first 
to be admitted; when, as a matter of fact the reports show 
that the ocean is now lined with steamships loaded with im- 
migrants, and that no doubt on the Ist of July the quota will 
be exhausted in over two-thirds of the countries. These peo- 
ple want to come in and the result has been that the law has 
not been enforced. The Secretary of Labor decides that the 
man exceeds the quota, but he has not been reported as he 
should be. The following newspaper article from The News, 
of Washington, D. C., of this date, confirms what I have just 
said. The item is as follows: 


FOREIGN HORDE NEARS UNITED STATES—-IMMIGRANT RESTRICTIONS LIFT 
TO-DAY, THOUSANDS COME, 


[By Frank Getty, United Press staff correspondent.] 

STAPLETON, N. Y.—The greatest immigrant armada in history bore 
down on New York. to-day. 

A score of liners, bringing a horde of foreigners, are rushing for 
port or hovering just outside the 3-mile limit. 

At the stroke of midnight the gateway of the New World will swing 
open to admit a new year’s quota of immigrants. After that hour 
Uncle Sam will admit from each country permitted to send immigrants 
one-fifth of 3 per cent of that country's present population in the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this proposal is but a repetition of 
the old story that as time passes efforts in behalf of economy 
are met with proposals for new offices. Some months ago Con- 
gress passed a law which very materially reduced the number 
of immigrants who can find.their way into this country. Under 
the old law with a million a year coming into the country there 
was no suggestion that an additional Secretary of Labor was 
necessary. Yet when we reduce the number to about 3 per 
cent of the number originally admitted into the country, lo and 
behold, the office of the Secretary of Labor sends an appeal to 
Congress that the force is overworked, and that they can not 
possibly get along and attend to the duties of the office without 
an additional assistant. That seems rather contradictory. It 
is a little strange that when the number of immigrants has 
been so tremendously reduced, it should be found necessary to 
create an additional office of the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to say that the appeals are per- 
mitted—— 

Mr. POU. Oh, I yielded for a question. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to tell the gentleman 

Mr, POU. I do not yield for any comments. If the gentle- 
man wants to ask me a quéstion, very well. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman not think that with more 
appeals they need more help? 

Mr. POU. My answer to that is this: When a million immi- 
grants were brought into this country nobody ever suggested 
the need of another Assistant Secretary of Labor, but now when 
the number is reduced tog per cent it is indeed strange that a 
Cabinet officer of the party that has promised economy should, 
through his friends in this Chamber, send an appeal to Con- 
gress stating that he is overworked and can not possibly attend 
to the duties of his office unless a new office is created. [Ap- 
plause. ] , 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, when this measure was first pro- 
posed I was opposed to it. I was opposed to it on general prin- 
ciples, because I felt we did not want to enter upon the addition 
of any new offices at a time when our best effort is to prevent 
additional expense. I entered into a serious investigation of the 


situation, induced by the strong representation of the needs of 
the office. It is a condition that we are facing, no matter what 
theory I might have or anyone else might have. The condition 
is this. In recent years we have made an effort in our im- 
migration laws to be more selective than we have been hereto- 
fore. In other words, the discriminations were not so sharp in 
the earlier legislation, but they are becoming sharper and 
sharper every day. Limiting the number that can come into the 
country has resulted in additional effort to get in, and that will 
also add to the effort of the officers to obey the law in spirit as 
well as in letter. That means necessarily more appeals than 
ever before. Anyone knoys that to be a fact, Under the 
deportation act, which has added tremendously to the work of 
the immigration officers, we find our situation just as was sug- 
gested a moment ago. With the law limiting the number of im- 
migrants to 3 per cent of the nationals, the fiscal year begin- 
ning to-morrow we know will show a great congestion in re- 
spect to cases on appeal. There is no possibility for the present 
organization to take care of the increased work, at least expedi- 
tiously. We have made laws, but failed to provide the necessary 
machinery for enforcement. Is it fair to the administrator of 
the law to let such a situation continue? Is it fair to those 
who have been admitted to passage in Europe and who have 
gotten here to be held up for weeks awaiting the final decision? 
It is neither fair to the immigrant nor to the immigration offi- 
cers. It is not fair to the Government, and adding the sum of 
$8,000 annual additional expense to take care of the situation is 
not a large matter in the circumstances. We are confronted 
with a condition, not a theory. That was the determining factor 
in making up my mind so that I felt I could vote to bring this. 
out of the Committee on Rules, and I think every Member on 
the Rules Committee did what he ought to do. This is a matter 
which I feel certain ought to have our approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] said, this is not a question of how 
much money is spent by any department, but this is a matter 
of individual work, necessary to be performed by the Secretary, 
the First Assistant Secretary, or the Acting Secretary to carry 
out the instructions of this House. That is the only reason 
why this rule is brought in here and why we ask for its adop- 
tion. I move the adoption of the resolution. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pou) there were—ayes 90, noes 28. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration.of the bill S. 3396, creating the 
position of Second Assistant Secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. As I 
understand it, under the rule the time for debate is to be 
divided equally between those for and against the resolution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no member of the Committee on 
Labor on either side of the aisle who is opposing this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I am opposed to the bill, and I ask for the 
half-hour recognition. ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is satisfactory to me, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3396, with Mr. Mann in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. [Applause.] The House is in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 8396, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3396) creating the positions of Second Assistant Secretary 
and private secretary in the Department of Labor. 


Be it enacted, ete., That there shall be in the Department of Labor 
an additional Secretary, who shall be known and designated as Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He shall be appointed by the President 
and shall receive a salary of 85.000 a year. He shall perform such 
duties as shall be 8 by the Secretary of Labor, or required by 
law, and in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
Assistant Seeretary shall, until a successor is appointed or such absence 
or sickness shall cease, perform the duties 5 upon the Assistant 
Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, unless otherwise 
directed b the President, as provided by section 179, Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in the Department of Labor one poes 
FERTA to the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor at a salary of 

100 a year. 
$ Sec. 3. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the ake of $8,283.34, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to pay the salaries of the Second Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor and the private secretary to the Second Assist- 
ant Seeretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 192 x 


Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


1922. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Maryland. Will he be recognized for one hour under this rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Peek RAKER. And am I recognized for those opposed to the 
7 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will determine that question 
when it arises. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Labor very carefully considered a bill identical with this one. 
I am unable fully to understand the attitude of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen] concerning 
this bill, He indicates a prejudice against the Labor Depart- 
ment that is difficult to understand. Any man who goes thor- 
oughly into a statement of the facts in this-case is bound to 
realize it is for the betterment of the United States to have 
these immigration appeal services rendered by an assistant 
secretary. The gentleman from Texas, a moment ago, at- 
tempted to lead this House to believe that because there are 
fewer immigrants coming into this country we should need 
fewer immigration officers. He either is not in possession of 
the facts or did not want to give the use the facts, one or 
the other. He knows or ought to know the restriction we put 
upon immigration causes so many appeals that the Labor De- 
partment to-day is actually overwhelmed with them. They 
can not hope to fairly hear those appeals unless we give them 
the relief asked for in this bill. Certain gentlemen say let 
the Immigration Commissioner pass upon them. The appeal 
decision must be made by some one. It must be by the Secre- 
tary or a deputy. We could authorize the commissioner to de- 
cide the whole question, of course. But the people more famil- 
iar with the immigration problems realize that that is not the 
thing to do. We ought to have a check placed upon it by way 
of appeal. When we are trying to stop the flood of undesirable 
citizens coming into this country it is worth while to give 
a little bit of consideration to this question of appeals, which 
have amounted to 2,000 a month. Why this opposition to this 
measure? I can not understand it. There is no additional 
expense, 

If there is any, it certainly is not much. Why this quarrel, 
when it is generally admitted that this great service finds itself 
helpless by reason of the legislation which we ourselves passed? 
We ought to eliminate, gentlemen, the prejudice there is toward 
creating a new office if the new office is necessary and no one 
can advance an argument that is convincing against the neces- 
sity for this one. Would it not be foolhardy on our part to let 
this great service go to rack and ruin and not give fair con- 
sideration to the great number of appeal cases merely because 
we have changed the name of an officer who considers the 
cases? Gentlemen, I have studied this situation very carefully, 
and I know that every man who has fairly considered this bill 
is for it. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
would not listen, would not talk to the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor when he came to present his cause. If he had listened 
and talked to him I think he would have taken a different 
attitude, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Outside of the amount carried in the bill 
can the gentleman give us some idea of what the additional cost 
will be? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think it will entail addi- 
tional cost on the Government of the United States. These ap- 
peals have increased so enormously on account of the immigra- 
tion laws that we passed that the Secretary can not hear them 
all. He should give his time to more important matters, He is 
a busy man. Why do you want to make the great position of 
Secretary of Labor a justice of the peace court? 

Mr. McDUFFIN. The gentleman from Illinois did not seem 
to agree with that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition in 
opposition te the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


He has not gone into the case very 


The gentleman is recognized for 80 min- 


utes. 
Mr, RAKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LEA J. 
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Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed in his 10 minutes out of order, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Is that permissible under the rule adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not permissible under the rule, 
The Chair will state to the gentleman from California that the 
rule provides debate shall be confined to the bill. 

Mr. LEA of California. I ask permission of the committee 
that I may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule adopted provides that general 
debate shall be confined to the bill. The Chair thinks the com- 
mittee would not have the power to change the rule by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. LEA of California, 
time. 

Mr. RAKER, 
Texas [Mr. Box], S 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
insist on appealing to the judgment of Members that if there be 
a greater number of appeals by excluded aliens it is because 
the law is not properly enforced by the department. The only 
new test applied by the law which they are enforcing now is 
the quota or 3 per cent regulation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us get that exactly right. 
The gentleman knows that the immigration act passed in 1917 
could not go into thorough effect on account of the war. That 
new act contained the illiteracy test, the psychopathic inferiority 
test, and the quota test—those three things. 

Mr. BOX. But under that law 800,000 immigrants came in in 
one year without any appeal by the Labor Department for addi- 
tional help, while the gentleman and his party associates now 
want two assistant secretaries to handle only 240,000 per year, 
while one formerly handled over 800,000 per year. 

The truth is that our Immigration Department has not been 
functioning satisfactorily for some time, not since I have been 
acquainted with its work. The quota admissible each month is 
already figured out; we know weeks in advance whether a man 
from Russia or Italy or any other country is admissible. There 
is nothing to be settled by an appeal. If a case is appealed the 
figures have already been given a hundred times, 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield further, because the time is lim- 
ited. 

It is a matter of mathematical count. They know how many 
ean be admitted, and they know that if the law is complied with 
a man who is in excess of the quota can not be admitted. But 
the trouble is that this department has followed the rule of 
admitting them when there was lots of influence behind them 
in spite of following the law. 

In the last weekly report of the Bureau of Immigration giving 
the number of these admissions you will see some 8,000 admitted 
because of “unusual hardships.” The meaning of “ unusual 
hardships ” is not defined by law. It is not in the law. There is 
no rule defining it. These admissions are in spite of the law. 
The result is that the Assistant Secretary of Labor follows his 
discretion instead of the law. When one Congressman or Sen- 
ator hears that the other Member’s constituent has gotten in 
in spite of the law, he makes a hot trail to the Assistant Secre- 
tary and says, “ You let in the alien relative or friend of so-and- 
so’s constituent in spite of the law; now let mine in.“ 

And so, the fence being broken down, they are trying to get 
in everywhere, and we shall have to have many officials to pass 
on the undefined question of “hardships” in each case. This 
House was warned that when the law was not followed there 
would be no guide. You can not administer that department 
satisfactorily with a dozen assistant secretaries without law. 
The trouble is that they are not administering the law; and that 
being true, these immigrants are being illegally received. That 
is one reason for the great number of appeals now to be dis- 
posed of at additional expense. 

Mr. HIMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Iam sorry I can not yield. 

Another is this: When a Member of Congress or a public offi- 
cial or a foreign-language newspaper editor makes an appeal, 
he is heard. There is no law, so “ discretion” and politics and 
favoritism prevail. The thing is in a mess because the law has 
not been followed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Well, I have been refusing other gentlemen, I 
do not want to be discourteous, but I shall have to decline. 
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Now, that condition prevails in that service, and the people 
of the country ought to know it. Seme poor devils over there 
in New York have been taking bribes. They must live largely 


on tips. Think of a man living, performing duties of an in- 
spector over there, on $1,200 a year. He goes on the ships to do 
a big lot of his inspection. I have seen them there. They do 
not march there like the President walks around the White 
House grounds. 

The following is a part of a letter believed to have been writ- 
ten by one of them to the gentleman from Texas: 


Hon. fe C. Box, 
Congreseman, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: It may be of some >a to your committee to get ac- 
quainted with the inner s workin. ee watch force at sland. 
that is er ge Bo insane, and convicts is eno able 
watchmen 8 ment. * * Your 8 
called to the 3 that able watehmen get only $900 to om; while old 
or in good graces of the su r get the limit of $1, 9 
are eonpelic’ to hold outside jobs. * Te you do your best 


under these conditions if you were a 5 

We are to blame for it; we are playing ie the enforcement of 
these important laws. I have, against the judgment of gentle- 
men on my side of the House, urged the making of appropria- 
tions for the better enforcement of the law at the ports and on 
the frontier, but the House has not seen fit to do it, and now 
instead of paying living salaries, providing an adequate force 
and upholding the service as it should be upheld, we are feather- 
ing the nests of the politicians and permitting the underpaid 
employees and the service to suffer. 

This bill was first introduced in the Senate by a Senator from 
Delaware. I would just like to show you the great number of 
communications that I have received in opposition to the immi- 
gration laws, attacking them, trying to break them down, at- 
tacking the literacy test, saying we need 4,000,000 of laborers, 
in the face of this imminent condition of unemployment, urging 
the committee to let in 4,000,000 laborers. Mr. COLEMAN DU 
Ponts name is printed on much of that concern’s literature, on 
muny of those very letters as “chairman of the board.” I 
speak of the “ Interracial Council.” Now, look at the record, 
That demand came from people financed by such concerns as the 
Du Pont de Nemours Co. and a great group of big business con- 
cerns, including the Standard Oil Co. Now the same set of 
men want somebody to help to enforce the law. 

Gentlemen, this thing is wrong. It grows out of a wrong. 
It is perpetuating a wrong. The remedy is to be found by 
doing what public officials should do, enforcing the law. Any- 
thing else is political hypocrisy; anything else is subversive of 
good government, The employees down there who accept a tip 
of $50 or $75 or $100 from somebody for illegally letting in 
some alien have no more cause to feel worse about it than some- 
body higher up who violates the law to please a friend or make 
political capital. Some of the humbler ones have been indicted. 
I want to insert a report here as to some of those indictments. 
They did not say anything about the fellows that bribed them. 
Not a word about them, It is a press report published in one 
of the organs of the present administration at Washington, 
appearing in April of this year: 


OFFICIALS AT ELIAS ISLAND ACCUSED OF 
INSPECTORS AND BARBER ARE INDICTED ON 
TION Laws FOR MONEY FROM RELATIVES, 


New Yors, April 3.— An 1 started several weeks ago by 
Immigration Commissioner Robert Tod has revealed at Ellis eee 
an alleg conspiracy on the part not only of immigrant 
but of land agents, missionaries, and other persons not cone 
nected with immigration to prey on persons seeking to tives 


8 in the Ped AF ogg ty to-day indicted 
s a result o e era 

four immigrant inspectors, William Alexander William Leonard, Jere- 
miah Fitzgerald, and John Donovan, and a barber, Tob las Levy. Tithe 
indictments charge acce m — . A reada admitting aliens into 
the United States, and alte records. Bench war- 
rants ha ve been issued for 8 5 


OTHER INDICTMENTS DUB. 
Samson Selig, assistant United States district attorney, who is 


MULCTING ALIExs—Four 
CHARGES OFP ImMIGRA- 


prosecuti the case, is unable as yet to tell how widespread are 
the operations of the alleged ring. He announced however, 
2 he co gas has, only started. He predicted r indict- 
ments 


Foreign bora residents of eastern cities anxious to bring relatives 
into this country without delay have been muleted of many thousands 
of dollars, according to Selig, who mentioned numerous instances 
where land agents in the empl 0 p companies worked in 
conjunction with unscrupulous inspectors 


HAVE PRICE LIST. ` 


Selig said members of the ring collected from use te $1,500 in 
some instances where they procured s admission of 
the United States. In other cases 82 pete 
relatives were coming over in the steerage were given —— 
description of conditions at Ellis Island oma: told t that no’ a small aum 
of money their relatives. could be spared detention and possible re- 
(ection, op ae Pe m hoe prosecutor. 

To make eee Selig charges, names were 9 
from the al . — placed on the ce mayen ogy and 
landing guards enabled aliens to 5 into ti the country without delay. 


Selig 3 he had discovered instances where aliens having con- 
tagious diseases were admitted by trickery,.and told also of the case, 
chil going en piaga d Be By 


by. 
PE peig the law she was barred. An Ellis Island mission provided 
inspector with a fraudulent marriage certificate and the woman 
snd her baby were admitted, Selig asserted. 


They said the inspectors were mulcting the immigrants. But 
aliens and their relatives went slipping around bribing them 
and getting them landed by some devious way. It was not 
wrong for alien infinences to corrupt the service; oh, no, It 
was wrong for the poor devil at the bottom to take $10 as a 
tip or a bribe from an alien, his relatives, or attorneys. But 
why pick out that lowliest man and call him a criminal and 
say he was robbing the man who bribed him? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask the 
menibers of the committee to remember, first of all, that this 
bill was unanimously indorsed, regardless of political lines, by 
the Committee on Labor, It seems to me that such united 
action on the part of those who have studied the question 
should have weight with those who do not know the facts. I 
have voted for every restriction against foreign immigration 
that has come before me since I have been in Congress. I am 
compelled to take issue with my genial friend, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box], when I declare that the argument he has 
been making about things going wrong up yonder at Bilis 
Island does not touch this situation at all. It only makes 
stronger the argument that the Department of Labor ought to 
have more assistance to help compass the growing complications 
of the situation and see that mistakes are not made and that 
the laws are not evaded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I want to make it very clear that the handling of appeals in 
quota cases constitutes a very small part of the total number 
of appeals in a year's time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want to emphasize another thing, gentle- 
men. I have it from the lips of the Secretary of Labor himself 
that this will not entail any extra expense upon the Treasury 
of the United States. I phoned the Secretary’s office just a 
few moments ago, and the Assistant Secretary told me—the 
Secretary not being in his office at the moment—that if this 
bill passes one man will resign July 1 who is now getting the 
same salary that the Second Assistant Secretary will get if 
he is appointed, this man now doing work that, frankly, he 
has not quite the legal right to do. But this bill will officialize, 
so to speak, the work that must be done, and which is too over- 
whelming in volume and detail for the Secretary himself to 
personally perform, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. My time is very brief, but I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand there seems to be some doubt 
whether it will cost the Government anything additional. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I remind the gentleman that I have just 
made the statement based on the testimony of the Secretary of 
Labor, and the supplemental statement from his office since 
this debate began, that it will not cost the Government an extra 
dollar. 

Mr. BOX. If so, why does the bill authorize the appropria- 
tion of additional money? 

Mr. UPSHAW. That can be readily adjusted. I take the 
word of James J. Davis. I believe he tells the truth. 

Frankly, I do not like to find myself out of harmony with 
many of my Democratic colleagues. They are just as patriotic 
and wiser perhaps than I am, but it is possible that they have 
not studied this t of Labor as carefully nor dealt 
with it as intimately as I have. But the thing that I wish 
especially to resent, in my right as a Congressinan and ai an 
American citizen, is the criticism hurled at the Secretary of 
Labor by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
(Mr. Mappex], who said he was “ashamed of the Secretary of 
Labor for coming down here and trying to lobby for this bill.“ 
I want to say that I am proud of Secretary Davis for doing 
that very thing. [Applause.] Woodrow Wilson set the splen- 
did Democratic example of leaving Olympus, if you please, and 
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coming down here as a human President to have helpful con- 
ferences with Senators and Congressmen about legislation. And 
President Harding and some of his Cabinet officers have wisely 
followed his sane and thoroughly American example. [Ap- 
plause.] 

If Mr. Lasker can come from the Shipping Board to Capitol 
Hill—he is not a member of the Cabinet—and make an appeal 
before committees for liquor on American ships, God knows 
that a high-class, God-fearing man like James J. Davis, who has 
proven that he has a heart bigger than his body and that he 
really loves humanity, has a right to come anywhere he wants 
to come and try to influence legislation that will make for the 
efficiency of his department. [Applause.] I am tired of the 
cheap epithet “lobbyist” being hurled at any man who, as an 
American citizen, to say nothing of being a member of the 
Cabinet, comes here to this Capitol and seeks to influence legis- 
lation by legitimate means. The humblest man or woman has a 
right to come to this Capitol in which he is a stockholder and to 
this Congress which he owns and seek by every clean, honest, 
legitimate means to secure worthy legislation. James J. Davis is 
a great, God-fearing, church-going man—may his tribe increase 
among high officials here and everywhere—and-I have new 
hope for the solution of the problems between labor and capital 
while a man of such signal ability and such a Christian spirit 
keeps his hand of love and strength and wisdom upon labor's 
restless heart. 

Often on Sunday and often during the week he speaks to 
thousands of workingmen and reaches his fatherly, brotherly 
hand to thousands of orphans, teaching the wholesome doctrine 
that the principles of the Prince of Peace in regenerated human 
hearts will solve every problem of society, individual and or- 
ganic, in America and in this struggling world. 

A man of such character and wisdom as I have personally 
found James J. Davis to be can get most anything I have got, 
especially my vote, to help him improve his department, that 
touches humanity more closely, perhaps, than any other depart- 
ment of our Government. Let us not vote prodigal millions right 
and left for Army and Navy and nations across the seas, and 
then suffer a small spasm of economy to keep us from doing our 
duty when efficiency and humanity are at stake. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. The statement of gentlemen on the other side 
was that there are so Many cases because of the new law. The 
gentleman says he has investigated the matter. Is it not a fact 
that no appeals are allowed in the kind of cases he referred to, 
such as idiocy, epilepsy, and constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I can not answer that question technically, 
but I can say on general principles that this is a growing depart- 
ment and that its business has vastly increased. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to have the gentleman answer my 
specific question. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I do not have to answer that direct question, 
because, yery frankly, I do not know. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from California 
that there were 14 cases of epilepsy heard in the month of May 
before the board of review. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all 
appreciate and admire the genial good nature and great opti- 
mism of my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Ursmaw], but 
I can not share in the optimism that he has shown in his re- 
cent remarks. My experience in Congress is that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to create an office and provide additional ma- 
chinery of government that does not cost the people some- 
thing. This bill provides for a second assistant secretary at 
$5,000 a year, with a private secretary at $2,100, and every 
man within the sound of my voice knows that that is not the 
limit of the expense, because as soon as this position is cre- 
ated, I dare say, certainly within the next year, there will be 
a request of Congress to provide an additional clerical force 
for this Second Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee know 
that last year, because of diminished appropriations in the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
never drew a dollar of his salary for himself, but paid it out 
of his own pocket for extra help to do Federal work? [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know what the Secre- 
tary of Labor did with his salary. He is to be commended 
for his action if he did as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
suggests, although personally I do not think that he ought to 
have done it. I think the Government ought to pay for any 
services rendered or any assistance needed by him in his offi- 
cial capacity. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. So do I, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do deny that a Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor is needed at this time. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLAND] made some criticism of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. He said that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is prejudiced in this matter. I submit 
to the gentleman that it is not fair to say that, because no one 
is prejudiced against the Secretary of Labor or his great de- 
partment, which is rendering a great service; but I submit that 
merely because a Member of this House gets on the floor and 
undertakes to plead for economy and to prevent the creation 
of new offices at this particular time it ought not to be charged 
that he is actuated by prejudice. It is always easy to find an 
excuse to create a new office or to get additional money out of 
the Treasury. 

If anyone doubts that, he has only to read some of the speeches 
that have been made here this morning on this particular bill. 
After you once create an office you never get rid of it. That 
was demonstrated here yesterday, because only a few weeks 
ago this House and the Senate abolished certain land offices 
which cost the Government something like $80,000 a year. You 
will be called upon to pass an appropriation bill this afternoon 
carrying $75,850 to take care of the action of the House yes- 
terday in restoring these land offices and providing for the em- 
ployees whom Congress only a few weeks ago decided should 
be eliminated as wholly unnecessary. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that if the Secretary of the In- 
terior Department has only one assistant secretary, if the De- 
partment of Commerce has only one assistant secretary, if the 
War Department and the Navy Department have only one as- 
sistant secretary, there certainly can be no reason for creating 
two assistant secretaries in the Department of Labor. Just as 
certainly as you pass this bill these other departments will be 
here asking for an additional assistant secretary. The bill car- 
ries $5,000 as a salary; but it is no secret, we all know that 
as soon as the reclassification bill becomes a law—and it doubt- 
less will become a law at this session—the salaries of the as- 
sistant secretaries are going to be considerably increased, possi- 
bly to $6,000 or $6,500, We ought not to create new offices and 
make additional unnecessary charges on the Treasury when we 
are confronted with a deficit which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says will be over $500,000,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I know that 
the Appropriations Committee has a great amount of work to 
do, and I believe that gentlemen of that committee should 
not be criticized for their efforts to economize, but I contend 
that the members of the Appropriations Committee do not pos- 
sess all of the information there is, and I contend that they are 
peculiarly lacking in information concerning the Department of 
Labor. That department has not had a committee especially 
assigned to make its appropriations these past 10 years, so the 
lump sum has had full sway there, and if the gentleman from 
Illinois will call me when they have the next appropriation bill 
up in his committee I will show them where to take out much 
more than this will cost and where it will do no harm. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Les. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be a good deal better to save the money and not create 
this new office? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; really I do not. All 
the expenses of the Labor Department and more are paid from 
the head tax taken from these aliens. We have set up a law 
giving every one of them a right of appeal. When Congress 
fails to uphold that law, when it can not provide money to hire 
secretaries to act on the appeals, to pay the judges of the very 
immigration court that we have provided, then we had better 
abolish the whole system. [Applause.] 

Now, I am sincere about that. We must not enact a law 


authorizing these appeals and then fail to provide either the 
means or the men to take care of the appeals. 

A great deal is being made of the fact that some appeals are 
on account of the quota law. Perhaps there should be no ap- 
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peals from an exact quota, but you must remember that the 
boundaries: of the countries have been changed so that quotas 
have not been exact, and yet the quota appeals are but a small 
part of the labors of the Secretary of Labor. There are many 
appeals of cases of persons likely to become public charges. 
They are resisted and go up on appeal. a 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried every way I could for years to 
have the whole Department of Labor reorganized, It needs 
reorganization. It was hastily put together several years ago, 
and I hope that some day we will find time to reorganize the 


whole department. 
The time of the gentleman from Wash- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
the rule provides that general debate shall be confined to the 
bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I will ask the Chair if it is not 
true that anyone can speak out of order unless the point of 
order is made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas submitted a 
request for the Chair to put to the committee. The Chair thinks 
that he can not submit that request to the committee without 
directly violating the rule. The gentleman can speak out of 
order if he is not called to order, but the Chair can not submit 
a request contrary to the provisions of the rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to call the attention of the committee to a matter that 
has occupied a great deal of space in the newspapers in the 
last two days. In prominent headlines, occupying conspicuous 
places among the dispatches, have been accounts of kidnaping 
of American citizens in Mexico and the capture by Mexican 
bandits of American property. These reports present a very 
serious situation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the bill under consideration. 
Other gentlemen who have sought permission to speak out of 
order have been denied. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This being a nonpartisan matter, 
I did not know but that I might be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas never makes a partisan speech, but I do not think he 
ought to inject this into this debate. Furthermore, I would 
like to hear the gentleman more at length on this question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is very evident that the gen- 
tlemun from Massachusetts would like to hear me more at 
length from the fact that he has made objection before he has 
learned what I am talking about. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not take long to ascertain what the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Very well, Mr. Chairman, I rec- 
ognize the autocracy of the gentleman skilled in the rules, and 
I abide by his objection. 1 yield back the balance of my time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, on December 10, 1920, speak- 
ing on the floor of this House, I said: 


I should like to say also to my colleagues that I could change and 
relieve the on at Ellis Island very quickly if Co ss would 
abolish the office of Commissioner of Imm tion and in lien thereof 
pluce the Assistant Secretary of Labor at E Island, so that he could 
act on each and every appeal promptly. If an immigrant is not fit 
mentally, morally, or physically, or if he is a crook, criminal, or an 
anarchist, see that he is sent back by the next bag, tyes being given 
his legal rights. But you do not do that. Under resent law you 
bring 8 from Illis Island to Washington, and: here they take 
from a w to four or five months before the appeals are acted upon. 
If you had yonr Assistant Secretary of Labor at Ellis Island to pass 
on the question you would not only get rid of all the correspondence 
and delay, but you would relieve the congestion. For many reasons 
that is the policy which should be adopted. 


My views are more confirmed than ever that this is the only 
solution, Let us look at this question as Americans, and not 
us partisans. This is not a question with which to play politics, 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Is it contemplated that this Assistant Secretary 
of Labor shall be stationed at Ellis Island? 

Mr. SIEGEL. My information is that he is going there to 
take up appeals and determine them quickly. In that way the 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


Government would save more than $8,000 per year by reducing 


the number of your telegrams, by reducing the cor: ndence 
now passing back and forth. We would be able to tse the men 
thus relieved for other purposes at Ellis Island. A moment 
ago the question came up as to whether the right of appeal 
exists under the immigration law. The United States Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that it does exist, If you desire to 
oo = 3 or eae 1 keep an immigrant out, the right 
of appe sts, and if you do not give it you are viol 
elementary law of the land. s 7 9 

A moment ago the question was raised as to whether these 
quota law cases can be appealed. Those people are entitled as 
a matter of absolute right to appeal. If the doctrine of no 
appeals were carried out, there would not be any opportunity 
even for an infant to have his rights protected. Let me call 
your attention to a case, the report of Which I take from the 
New York Tribune of June 27, 1922: 


cluded her. 
“As to the third relator Siranoosche Gulumlan,“ d 
of the United States district court, who upheld’ dhe write panes 
corpus on which Mannik and Marucek Gulumian were released from 
Ellis Island, “inasmuch as the evidence was conflicting as to her place 
of birth, I can not hold that the beard was without lè justification 
to find the pue of birth to have been Constantinople. Under this 
anning RDA IR VIe D ae ne that aoe — . allowed under the im- 
migratio o Tur alrea n exceed dmiss' 
was properly a y a y ex ed. her a jon 
y due process of law, erefore, little Siranoosche, à 
Jator, a Turk by birth and by law, was carried weepin 8 and 
kicking aboard the Mrgali Hellas, a steamship bound for Constanti- 
anpi Satir ag night, oun 8 e parents, the first and 
eO , who were ru in menia, 
meee AN prepared for the journey 


Since Febr 8, Siranoosche and her parents have been detained at 
Ellis Island. The little girl became a favorite there and for her it 
was the happiest period of her brief existence, Everyone at Ellis 
Island knew. Noosie,” the smiling, black-eyed little girl who had 
been born while her parents were refugees in Constantinople awaitin 
an opportunity to sæll for America, where a warm welcome e 
them at the home of their son. 

It never occurred to them that there would be any question as to 
their admission, Their son Nubar, was a man of wealth and standin 
in the new land toward which their faces were turned and had fough 
in its Army. If there was any delay or misunderstanding, such as 
other immigrants feared, they would call. on. Nubar. 


Even Nubar, though he engaged counsel, 3 his discharge 


and a led to Washington, could not 1 
Into: the United Staten: eee 

True, there was the right of appeal which this crazy-quilt 
law gives, and that is what it is. It is the most inhuman law 
that was ever put on the statute books, and, regardless of what 
any man or organization says to the contrary, that is the fact. 
The great trouble is that the average Member in this House is 
so busy with other work, so busy with committee hearings 
and departmental matters which he is compelled to devote him- 
self to, that he does not know the operations of the immigra- 
tion Jaw, and he does not know the immigration law itself nor 
the naturalization law, for that matter. On the floor of the 
House some of the members of my own committee have been 
discussing this immigration law without having a full knowledge 
of what it is. I refer to the statement made a few moments 
ago about the right of appeal. There is no doubt that the 
right of appeal exists. I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Box] in so far as he says they are expecting a large 
arrival of immigrants in the morning at Ellis “Island. To- 
morrow morning, with all of the ships coming in, instead of 
having the 703 men to act there, as was the case a few months 
ago, we will have a force of 500 men. Within the next 48 
hours we are going to see the greatest congestion ever seen in 
this country on Ellis Island, with thousands of men, women, 
and children there having to sleep on the bare floors, with no 
pillows, no cushions, and with only their baggage on which to 
place their heads. This we have done in the name of economy, 
notwithstanding the fact that these immigrants pay a head tax 
of $8 and visé fee of $10. That is the kind of consideration 
we give to human beings. It is about time Congress woke up 
and did its duty by these people, by itself, also by our country, 
which is receiving these immigrants who are to be our future 
citizens. The first impressions often leave lasting ones, Now, 
gentlemen, I may not agree with all the views of Secretary of 
Labor Davis, but he is working very hard and should be com- 
mended instead of denounced here. He can not be here to 
defend himself. Let us play fair with our public servants and 
give them the credit they deserve. Let us tell the truth about 
them. [Applause.] i 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE]. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, justice and humanity require 
proper consideration of appeals in cases involving the rights of 
people and our Government, Under our present law every alien 
who may not appear to the examination immigration inspector 
at the port of arrival to be clearly and beyond a doubt entitled 
to land, shall be detained for examination in relation thereto 
by a board of special inquiry. This board if appointed by the 
Commissioner of Immigration or inspector in charge at the 
various ports of arrival, as may be necessary for the proper de- 
termination of all cases of immigrants detajned at such port 
under the provision of law. It consists of three members. The 
board has authority to determine whether or not an alien who 
has been duly held shall be allowed to land or shall be deported. 
At such hearings the immigrant is entitled to representation, 
and a complete record of the testimony is made. The alien has 
the right to appeal through the Commissioner of Immigration 
at the port of arrival and the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration to the Secretary of Labor, and the taking of such ap- 
peals operate as a stay of action until the receipt by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of arrival of a final de- 
cision by the Secretary of Labor. Similar proceedings are had 
when a warrant is issued for the arrest of an alien for the pur- 
pose of deportation, and such alien is entitled to representation 
and a hearing. In either case the law specifically requires the 
Secretary of Labor or, in his absence, his assistant, to pass on 
all these appeal cases, 

It is important, both to the country and to the alien, that these 
appeals should have full consideration. The large amount of 
work that this law entails is quickly appreciated when we know 
the number of appeal cases. For example, the number of war- 
rant and appeal cases received from January 1 to June 30, 1921, 
was 7,287, or an average of 1,214 per month. For the period 
from July 1 to December 31, 1921, the number was 9,131, or an 
average of 1,582 per month. The amount of work in these ap- 
peal cases involve consideration that is beyond the power of 
the Secretary or his assistant to give. Many vitally important 
questions arise each day in the Department of Labor, involving 
not only these appeals but questions -arising in the Bureau of 
Immigration, of Naturalization, in the Children’s Bureau, in 
the Women’s Bureau, and in the Employment Service. 

The Secretary of Labor, to facilitate the work, appointed a 
bourd of review of five members to pass upon these appeals, 
giving full right to the immigrant to have some one appear in 
his behalf. This board went into operation January 1, 1922, and 
a summary of that month Is as follows: 


Board of review, summary for January, 1922, 


Number of cases: réeviewed_...-. ~~ 4... Ls en nee ewe 1, 201 
Number of aliens involved.-.-.-.-----------~-~..--~.~-~.-. i 


Number of cases in which Senators or Congressmen were inter- 

ested: and heard... «„ 54 
Number of cases in which attorneys were heard orally_.-.-----_ 151 
Number of cases in which attorneys were interested and heard 

by brief or other memoranda „% 81 
| Number of cases in which societies, relatives, friends, and inter- 

ested parties, other than Senators, Congressmen, and attor- 


neys, were: heard ne : :: — 57 
an!!!!! — :.:... —:. E E A, 463 

| Nature or kind of cases coming before the board of review on appeal. 
Number of allen contract labor._.------~~-.--~-..4--_--.- 1. 46 
Number of Chinese eases <- -n—-mmmmm eer 58 

| Number of penser contagious disease Ii 29 
Number of loathsome contagious disease — 88 
| Number of crimes involving moral turpitude. ä 61 
| Number of crimes involving prostitution — 19 
Number of 9 RESTS REE ES ES I ETS ELS: 30 
Number of communists — 30 
Number without passport WS 49 
Number of aliens under 16 unaccompanied... q 21 
| Number of aliens assisted — 56 
Number of accompanying allen „ — 9 
Number coming as excess quota 208 
Number likely to become public charge 595 
Number physically defective.___-___ ie CSS Se i 
Number of feeble-minded__----~-------~_---.-.---.--------. 27 
Number insane 14 
Number entering without inspection__ 149 
Number of illiterates m 193 
Number coming from “barred zone” 4 
Wunder: dent and: Gump Loo . en eaosntowe= 8 
1, 697 


The summary of the work of the board to June 1 is as 


. follows: 
February, 1922. 


Number of cases reviewed and decisions written_.-..__--~ — 1,285 

Number of aliens involved 444 ́ꝑ.— 1, 993 

Number of oral hearings by the board 290 
March, Der. 

Number of cases reviewed and decisions written 1. 900 

Number of aliens involyed---_-_---.--~-------~-----------. 
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of oral hearings by the board 


April, 1922. 
Number of cases reviewed and decisions written 
Number of aliens involved 
Number of oral hearings by the board 


May, 1922. 

Number of cases reviewed and decisions written 1, 409 
ß cnet AES 2, 079 
Number of oral hearings by the board 269 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor now devotes 90 per cent of 
his time going over the results of this board of review, and 
he either confirms their findings or refuses to do so. This work 
involyes such a big and important task and the issue is so 
= that some one should devote their entire time to the sub- 

It is the intent of the law that the Secretary of Labor, him- 
self, personally, or his assistant, shall investigate each one of 
these appeal cases and to render a decision that shall be fair 
and impartial to the persons involved as well as this country. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is opposed to this 
bill. He protests against Secretary of Labor Davis coming to 
the Capitol in behalf of its passage. The Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Davis, is making a fine record with his department. He 
says that all persons should be treated humanely and justly, 
The present law does not fully permit this. The law requires 
that each one of these cases should be considered on appeal 
fairly and impartially. The Secretary believes in a fair hearing, 


.and he is entitled to such machinery that all persons appealing 


to him will receive justice. The Secretary ought to be con- 
gratulated, not condemned, for coming to Congress seeking a 
measure whereby persons shall receive justice and a fair 
hearing, particularly when the issue at stake is one of residing 
in the United States or in a foreign land. 

The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mappen], chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, objects to the bill because of addi- 
tional expense. That gentleman evidently forgets for the mo- 
ment that the head tax the immigrant pays takes care of the 
expense of the department and that costs involved in appeals 
are not paid by the Government. 

I am proud of the record of the Secretary of Labor, and am 
glad to speak on behalf of the bill that will permit him to 
carry out an efficient performance of the duties of his office. 
In other departments the Cabinet member has authority to 
delegate his work to his assistants or chiefs. In the Depart- 
ment of Labor Congress considered the rights of human beings 
of highest privilege, and that therefore the Secretary of Labor 
or his assistant only should consider these appeal cases and 
pass on them. This right can not be delegated. The duties of 
the Department of Labor are heavy and important, A special 
Assistant Secretary, giving his entire consideration to the ap- 
peal of human beings, is a proper subject of legislation for 
this Congress. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in the Committee on Labor 
I voted to report this bill, surely not with the desire to increase 
the number of Republican officeholders nor with the hope that 
a representative of my party would be appointed as Assistant 
Secretary. The Department of Labor was intended to be a 
very important department and, as I said sometime ago, it was 
to be one of the pillars of the temple of liberty. The Secretary 
of Labor was supposed to represent the interests of labor, the 
sentiments of labor, the aspirations of labor in the executive 
branch of the Government. It is the duty of a secretary to see 
that everybody else attends to work. It is the duty of the Secre- 
tary, the head of a department, to attend to the big matters and 
take a national view of things. It is not his function to take 
care of individual cases. He has to determine policies; he has 
to debate policies; he has to participate in the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, as a member of the Cabinet, to be preparing him- 
self adequately for performing the function of one of the board 
of directors of the Government. 

When this department was created its purpose was declared 
by law to be, “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States; to improve their work- 
ing conditions and to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.” This was supposed to be the task of the office of 
the Secretary of Labor. No office should have been more im- 
portant, and no Secretary of Labor should permit any other 
department to overshadow him. 

The addition of an Assistant Secretary of Labor to take up 
a part of his task, to take up the work of looking over appeals, 
examining appeais, should enable the Secretary to do the 
bigger part of the work. Now, let me say one word to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. I do not like to be cruel in criticism; I 
recall one of the quaint characters of Dickens who says, “If 
that is the law, the law is a jackass,” and I am very much 
reminded 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. LONDON. Give me one minute to complete this noble |. 


sentiment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield one additional minute to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. I am very much reminded of that when I 
hear his insistent demand that the law be enforced literally and 
rigorously, without any intelligence, without any judgment 
why, there must be intelligence used in enforcing any law. It 
can be turned into a cruel weapon of oppression or it can be 
made the intelligent vehicle of the expression of deliberate, 
well-thinking men. [Applause.] Whenever you enforce the 
law literally it is cruel. The immigration law is harsh enough. 
You must give room to the soul of the man who is to enforce it. 
The gentleman from Texas wants the letter of the law enforced 
and the spirit of man crushed. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Chairman, may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland has six 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. VIII. A 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I just desire in this brief time to 
point out that the argument of the gentleman from Texas was 
unintentionally a little misleading. It was not correct to say 


that the very large number of these appeal cases are caused by. 


immigrants coming in excess of the quqta. If members of the 
committee will look at the sample month of January, which is 
put in this report, they will see that the total number of aliens 
involved in the cases of appeal numbered 1,924; the quota cases 
were only 206, averaging only a little more than 10 per cent of 
that amount. Neither is it correct to say that Congressmen 
are interfering in a great many of these cases, causing the great 
mass of appeals. Of course, people apply to Congressmen ask- 
ing for their assistance, but January was a fair sample month, 
and there were only 174 of those cases out of a total number of 
1,994; that is to say, less than 10 per cent in which Members 
of Congress were interested. Gentlemen must remember that 
at a time when the immigration is very much restricted, re- 
strictd perhaps to 10 per cent of what it would be under the old 
law, a very large portion of all the cases that come are appeal 
eases, because the appeal is given under the positive provision 
of our law, and it would be most inhumane to deny the officers 
before whom that appeal should be heard. And if we do not 
provide for this assistant secretary we force Ellis Island to 
become a jail. Certainly that would be a serious reflection upon 
us, but it is a jail because the cases of these people can not be 
promptly disposed of now. I yield back what time may remain. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the statement that this affects labor is Just made for the pur- 
pose of getting sympathy somewhat. But labor is not involved. 
The question that the Secretary of Labor is looking after the 
conditions of labor is true, and under the law you have 
placed the jurisdiction of the immigration laws under that 
department. It is also true that under the law a solicitor gen- 
eral, at a salary of $5,000 a year, is assigned to the Secretary 
of Labor for the purpose of doing his work. The question 
of detention at Ellis Island is not involved, because there can 
only be 20 per cent during the month of July of about 240,000, 
as compared to about 1,250,000 who entered during the year 
prior to the law and prior to the enactment of the 3 per cent 


law. 

Mr. KING. I wonder if the gentleman will submit to an 
interruption. 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. KING. It has been said here by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box] that the Secretary of Labor was neglecting his 


~ duty. 


Mr. RAKER. I do not care to discuss that. Personally I 
feel that the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, is trying to do his 
duty. I want him to act personally. 

Mr. KING. And was not in his office. The gentleman is the 
last speaker; will he not state something upon that subject? 
I do not believe the story. I do not think there is any truth 
in the statement. 

Mr. BOX. The statement was first made by the chairman of 
the committee, and I followed him. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman has persistently kept from an- 
swering anything further. 

Mr. RAKER. I will not go into that; I might possibly, but 
I do not want to go into that. I am discussing it here upon its 
merits. The question of Ellis Island is not involved. The gen- 
tleman from New York stands as he always stands and wants 
to leave the doors down absolutely for the immigrants of the 
Old World 
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Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not right now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Of course not. . 

Mr. RAKER. For all kind and character of immigrants, 
those that are excluded now under the law, to come here and 
destroy our country, and those who are afflicted with contagious 
and dangerous diseases. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Now, will the gentleman yield for a question— 
for a brief question? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I can not yield now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield later? 

Mr. RAKER. I surely will always like to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York if I have the time. I want to call your 
attention to this fact, that before the 3 per cent law was en- 
acted for the fiscal year there were about 1,250,000 people com- 
ing into the United States. This number were actually admit- 
ted. Before the 3 per cent law was enacted, I say, and the ques- 
tion of a few exclusions arose, the same law relating to the 
exclusion of aliens was on the statute books, referring to those 
who were paupers and to those who believed in destroying the 
Government and those who were afflicted with contagious and 
infectious diseases. And yet, with 1,250,000 of those immigrants 
coming in a year, the appeals were heard. 

Now, with only about 240,000 coming in, can it be possible, 
with only one-sixth of the number coming in, that out of that 
number the greater proportion of them are inhibited or pre- 
vented from entering the United States because of the restric- 
tions as to anarchic beliefs, sabotage, contagious diseases, be- 
lief in doctrines involving the destruction of our Government, 
and including prostitutes and paupers and others? And how 
can it be possible that an additional organization is necessary 
to take care of them? The record shows the contrary, and 
further, under the rules and regulations adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in regard to appeals, when the board of inquiry 
passes upon a matter it simply goes up to him and he approves 
or rejects it, a matter involving only two minutes’ work. 

Now, just a moment on the question of appeals. There has 
been a very loose statement made here in regard to these appeals, 
and it ought to be understood. Some men say on the floor of 
the House that they know all about the immigration laws, and 
they are going to have this Assistant Secretary moved out from 
Washington and away from the influence of the Secretary of 
Labor; and they are going to put him down at Ellis Island, 
right where he is in touch with all these organizations and in- 
stitutions and purposes and desires to bring people here who 
want to destroy this Government, people afflicted with all the 
diseases known to mankind; they are going to be right there 
to watch them and to help bring them in. I think we ought to 
think something about our own country and about its condition. 
This country has been and is yet the haven of the downtrodden 
and oppressed of the world, but certainly we should not leave 
the doors wide open not only to those who are ready and will- 
ing and eager to destroy our Government but also to those who 
are afflicted with these diseases which, if allowed to enter, 
would sweep the country like a visitation of smallpox. 

Now further as to the question of appeals, the law provides 
for a board of inquiry and a board of hearing. It takes the 
testimony when a man is arrested to be deported, and when he 
lands at Ellis Island for admission a full and impartial hear- 
ing is given him, and all the evidence is taken. If he is 
rejected on the ground that he is in excess of the quota per- 
mitted, or if he is rejected on the ground that he believes in 
destroying our Government and its officials or for any of the 
reasons or causes that exclude an alien, he has the right to 
appeal from that decision. That is certified up to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and the Commissioner of Immigration 
goes over it with his lawyers, and then it goes to the Solicitor 
General, who makes an investigation of the facts and the law; 
and then the Secretary of Labor, with all that examination 
behind him to enable him to see what the law is and what 
the facts are, either approves or rejects the decision first made 
excluding the alien. 

Mr, CABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment. 

Now the trouble is most of the cases could be disposed of in 
five minutes. Three thousand are admitted at this time and over 
11,000 were admitted last year. An attempt is made on the 
part of various people to break down the immigration law, 
That is all there is to it. They admit 3,000 to-day, and they 
have been admitting them without law or rhyme or reason, 
hoping that on the Ist day of July, 1922, considered as in for- 
eign territory, temporarily here, they will be admitted in excess 
of the number authorized to come, and, as some one has said, 
there will be a great congestion at Ellis Island on the ist of 
July. 
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Mr, SINNOTT. Will the gentleman tell us how that 3 per 
cent per capita restrictive bill is working out? 

Mr. RAKER. It is working out finely. Good results are 
being obtained every day. It is helping to give the country a 
little rest, so we can digest and assimilate those already here. 
Let America have a chance. 

Now, further, as to the question of the appeal: It depends 
entirely upon whether or not the Secretary desires to hear 
counsel, whether he desires to hear outside individuals, whether 
hè desires to hear Members of the House and to reopen the 
ease and to pass upon it from one to a dozen times or not, or 
whether the man should be deported under the law. I guar- 
antee to this House that there have been some of these cases 
that have been reopened at least a dozen times and the time of 
a man’s deportation has been extended from one month to a 
year, That is the trouble. You speak about humanity; you 
speak about the human nature that enters into these cases. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. f 

Mr, CABLE. I wondered if the gentleman believed justice 
could be done in a case where at least 2,000 cases are appealed 
in a month? 

Mr. RAKER, Well, they take the testimony of the applicant 
and of his friends and what the record shows, and what he 
admits. You will find that in those 2,000 cases each one is in 
excess of the quota. 

Mr. SIEGEL, I think the gentleman from California ought 
to address his remarks to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Caste], or else the gentleman from Ohio should not consume 
the gentleman's time. 

Mr. CABLE. I would like an answer to my question as to 
how much consideration they can give to a case when there 
are 2,000 cases appealed each month and there is a record in 
each case for consideration? 

Mr. RAKER. They can give consideration to all of them 
and lots more and then have time to visit and time to spare. 
You have seen those records, On the first page of it all the 
authorities have been gone through; they simply affirm or 
reject the decision of the lower official. Why create more 
useless officers and thereby add more expense to the tax- 
payers? The burden is surely heavy enough now without add- 
ing more. But our friends on the other side think they must 
have a few more appointments. It is not right. You should 
stop it. If you do not the people will stop you from acting. 
Better have a little heed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in the 
opposition to this bill there has been a great ado about nothing, 
as the bill does not appropriate a singie dollar out of the 
Federal Treasury. It merely authorizes the expenditure of 
$7,100 per year for the services of an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor and a private secretary to him. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, stated that this would involve the appoint- 
ment of other officials and employees in the Department of 
Labor. Not a single official, other than the assistant secretary 
and his private secretary, is authorized in this proposed law; 
so that if additional employees and positions are created in the 
Department of Labor, it will necessitate an act of Congress, 
and could not be brought about unless the committee, of which 
the gentleman from Illinois is chairman, is convinced of the 
necessity for these additional employees and because of the 
work of the department. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] pointed out the danger of the 
immigration law being broken down because of pressure and 
influence. This might be possible, because of the tremendous 
pressure of work in the department, rendering it impossible to 
give proper consideration to the many cases brought before the 
board of review. 

The Secretary of Labor has pointed out the great number of 
Members of Congress, both of the Senate and House, who have 
interested themselves In the many cases brought before him, 
so that if there is any undue influence being brought to bear in 
behalf of excluded aliens, we are all contributing to the break- 
ing down of the law. 

However, I do not feel that any alien has been admitted who 
is not entitled to admission, unless it might be because the 
Bourd of Review, the Secretary, and the Assistant Secretary, 


who must under the law personally pass on these cases, are 
unable to give the necessary time and study to same. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] pointed out 
the fact that there is no additional Assistant Secretary to the 
Secretary of the Navy or to the Secretary of the Interior; but, 
gentlemen of the committee, in these departments it is not pro- 
vided by law that the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 
must personally review more than 300 cases per day, cases 
affecting the very life and existence of these would-be future 
citizens of the Republic. 

Anyone who has given any thought to this subject knows it 
is physically impossible to review that number of cases per day 
and that this work must be delegated to some of the afficials 
of the Department of Labor. The Secretary of Labor has dele- 
gated this work to the solicitor’s office and has been paying out 
of his own pocket for a part of the service rendered, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman feel that the appointment 
of an Assistant Secretary will greatly expedite the cases that 
are now pending and perhaps prevent the accumulation of work 
of this kind in the future? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do. I want to say further that the neces- 
sity for this additional official was placed before the Director 
of the Budget, and the Department of Labor advised the Direc- 
tor that unless this relief was given it would be necessary to 
ask for an additional appropriation for the solicitor’s office. 
In the interest of economy, the Director of the Budget therefore 
recommended the crention of these two additional positions, an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, to whom could be delegated the 
work of reviewing the appeals made by aliens who had been 
refused admission, which work must under existing law be per- 
formed by the Secretary or an Assistant Secretary and a pri- 
vate secretary to the above official. 

The chairman of the subcommittee handling the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor advised the chairman of the 
Labor Committee, who is absent to-day because of illness, that 
he was convinced of the necessity for these additional em- 
ployees or officials of the Department of Labor, and that an 
appropriation should be made for their salaries, and that the 
subcommittee was only prevented from recommending it be- 
cause of the fact that there was no legislation authorizing them 
to make the appropriation. 

I wish to insert at this point a letter I received from the 
Secretary of Labor in reference to this bill, which contains a 
statement of the number of cases brought before the depart- 
ment during the month of May and the nature of same; also 
giving a list of the number of Senators and Members of Con- 
gress who were heard, and also a list of the number of attor- 
neys interested in these cases, as well as the number of aliens 
involved; 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
HARICH OE Seiak ACNES 
Hon. Fespertce N. ZIALMAN, Ee OY RE Sr De 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I inclose a 


From th > 
tion cases can not by law be delegated by the Secretar: 
but the Assistant Secretary, it will, -á 


Labor. In fact 
we estimate that 85 or per cent of our work is imm tion 
are is no — . to whom it can eich oc both the Secretary 
and Assistan secretary are a which case necessarily the Act- 
ing Secretary is charged with these duties. á 
he point has been raised that the Department of Labor now has a 
large number of appointments. ven though this were granted to be 
true, it does not help the situation in any manner. for onty one ap- 
pointee, namely, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, can assist the See- 
retary in 85 or 90 per cent of the activities of the department The 
Department of Labor, although its immigration activities occupy so 
large a per cent of the time of the executive officers, has other 95 
tions equally as important to the public. It might be well to call 
attention to the other bureaus, namely: > 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Children’s Bureau. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Women's Bureau. 
Division of Conciliation. 
United States yment Service. 
Bureau of Indus 


Housing and Transportation. 
No matter, therefore, how many appointments the Department of 
Labor might make in its t buresus there ix oo appotuter authorized 


to assist the Secretary, and his one assistunt is tliandling S5 or 90 per 
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cent of its work, which results in giving on an average only 2 per cent 
administrative direction to each of the other important functions. 
Immigration under the 8 per cent quota act opens up again on July 
1. At the present time, because of that 3 per cent act, immigration to 
the United States amounts to comparatively nothing to what it will be 


when the flood comes. With the burden of work upon the Sec- 
retary of Labor and his one assistant, as evidenced by the inclosed 
statement, requiring so much time and attention, what the situation 
will be after the ist of July can probably be best left to the imagina- 
tion. Last year when immigration was at its flood tide the adm 
trative officers worked practically double time, and even at present 
we are exercising daylight saving at both ends and still unable to 
render what I should term 100 per cent prompt service. 
Cordially yours, 
James J. Davis. 


Summary of immigration appeals for May, 1922. 
Number of cases reviewed and decisions written 
Number of aliens involved 
Number of oral hearings by the board 
nee. of cases in which Senators and Congressmen were inter- 
ested : 
Ns ae EO TS EVE, SOA we EELS BES 112 
8 ——T—F—T—T—T—T—T—G—0T00TCTCTPTPT—T—T—T—T———— — 228 
Number of cases in which attorneys were interested 
Number of cases in which societies, relatives, friends, and inter- 
ested parties other than Senators, Congressmen, and attorneys 
r EAT BSR Ee es ee Pe RRR ae oe 567 
The tabulation below will give an idea of the character of cases upon 
which decisions were rendered : 


eee seeder inci o a 27 
TE ESE DBA TI Ra EOE AS SO ICS PELE ATEO, 20 
Alien contract labor _._- E — BEE ITA sb 
Anarchist, communist, I. W. W., ete 21 
Assisted aliens — 34 
Barred zone —.— 7 
Children under 16, unaccompanied.. 49 


Crimes involving moral turpitude (burglary, felony, forgery, grand 
larceny, murder, perjury, robbery, smuggling, etc. 22 51 
ee r CASSIE EER 22 
Entered within one year of deportation without permission 
Excess quota — 
Heart trouble 
Hernia oaen — 
Idiots, feeble-minded, imbeciles, or mentally deficient, ete. 
ey LO) SEN PP es YA ASS FP ER SR eee 
rr c CLE na epee ome 
LPC (aliens arriving without funds) ...--_....-__--.---_------ 
Physical defectives (deformed, epileptics, nervous affections, pa 
T! sae mrowts ED SE Oa ae Se ESS 
Professional beggurs _- 
Prostitution, immorality, procurer, te 
Section 23 (foreign contiguous territory) --_--_-_-_--_-__---------- 
er e ASE 


passport or vié 
TR, LOD, and DCD (favus, leprosy, trachom 


In handling this difficult question, which involves the very 
existence and well-being of the Nation, because it deals with 
the future citizens of the Republic, we want to make it possible 
for them to receive a hearing if they are being unjustly excluded 
and at the same time we want to protect ourselves against the 
entrance of undesirables, the infirm, the illiterate, and all of 
that class who are foisted upon us by municipalities of Europe 
desiring to rid themselves of undesirables. 

Let us treat those who come among us to take up the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship with us and who desire to fit them- 
selves for intelligent participation in the affairs of this great 
Government the opportunity of presenting their claims to the 
proper authorities without undue delay or hardship, so that 
their first impression of our Government and its people will be 
worthy of their expectation of the opportunities which we ex- 
tend to the weak and oppressed of all the nations of the world. 

If I might be pardoned a personal word, I might say that I am 
the son of an immigrant—my father came to this country in 
the steerage about a half a century ago—and for the past 30 
years I have been in intimate touch with aliens and their de- 
scendants and have learned to know and appreciate them as I 
find them in the blinding glare of great furnaces, in the sweat 
and grime of industry, amid clanging machinery, deep down 
in the mines, weary with toil; and I think I know something 
of the struggles, something of the aspirations, as well as their 
appreciation of the wonderful opportunities of this free Re- 
public whieh the forefathers founded, and which has been the 
hope of the downtrodden of the Old World. 

Personally, I have always favored such laws as would en- 
courage the right kind of immigration; not the riffraff, not the 
insane nor the criminal, nor that class encouraged to come here 
by steamship companies and their agents and runners; not that 
class which large employers have at times encouraged to come 
in great numbers, in order that they might beat down wages, 
lower the standard of living, beat the remnants of human ideals 
from the toilers’ breast and make him take less and less for his 
labor, that even the little he has might not be taken away and 
given to another who would take even less. 
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Not the revolutionist and those who would destroy our ex- 
isting form of representative government and set up another 
founded upon their own ideas and conceptions of moral, of 
national, and of international law. 

But I have favored that class who have helped build up this 
empire of the west, the frugal, God-fearing, hard-working, 
clean-living, and clean-thinking men of the Old World, who 
seek and who love human freedom—imbued with the spirit of 
liberty, equalilty, and justice; who come to take up their per- 
manent abode with us, to familiarize themselves with our form 
of government, and who believe in our institutions, and to 
whom we can turn with confidence and hope when danger 
threatens the great Republic from within or without. 

To them we did turn—at least to their immediate descend- 
ants—when the baneful shadow of war thrust its red glare over 
the land and the achievements of centuries of constructive 
statesmanship hung in the balance; when the world trembled 
under the iron heel of a militarist, drunk with the lust of world 
dominion and domination. 

Men of all the races of the earth, transplanted to this land of 
promise, nourished and fostered by the warm winds of hope, 
opportunity, and equality, believing in, standing for, and ready 
to defend America and all that she holds and proclaims. They 
gladly offered all, gladly gave all—a grand galaxy of descend- 
ants of Old World gladiators—now keeping step, now swearing 
ener to the colors, the Government, and the musie of the 

nion, 

And out of this world carnage that brought more suffering 
and cost more in human lives than any other great catastrophe 
in the world’s history came a new confidence, a confidence in 
the loyalty and in the love of these descendants of the English, 
the French, the Poles, the Russians, the Finns, the Rumanians, 
and men of other Teutonic races as well. 

They demonstrated the fact that they had been truly fused in 
the melting pot of the Western Hemisphere. 

That here on the rim of the sunset, 
The land of the melting pot vast; 

And into it comes every stranger, 
Regardless of color or cast— 

The immigrant boy with his bundle, 
The immigrant girl with her shawl, 


Emerge from the caldron of nations— 
Americans, 


And when on the horizon rises 
A war cloud to threaten the land, 
With Liberty’s native-born children, 
Shoulder to shoulder they stand; 
For America ready to battle; 
For America ready to fall; 
Not Russians, nor Swedes, nor Italians— 
But Americans, all. 

Many of us hold that probably the greatest problem confront- 
ing the Nat on in working out our future prosperity is the 
relation between capital and labor, and the bringing about of 
such conditions and terms as will enable them to work har- 
moniously together for the advancement of their own and the 
country’s best interest and the development of our foreign trade 
in the markets of the world. ; 

More progress has been made during the past six years along 
the line of collective bargaining and cooperation, of mediation 
and conciliation, than in any similar period in the history of 
the Government. This was, of course, due in a large part to 
our participation in the World War—the necessity of increas- 
ing production and the speedy construction of camps, canton- 
ments, shipyards, and factories. 

The lesson of England’s mistakes loomed before us, a danger 
signal as to what we should or should not do. The British Em- 
pire had attempted to determine her labor and industrial policy 
without taking into account in any way the men who were the 
recognized leaders among the laboring people of England, and 
as a result there was dissension and dissatisfaction, resulting 
in decreased production and bitter animosity as well. So that 
in the early days of the war it was determined by the Govern- 
ment, speaking through the National Council of Defense, that 
no advantage should be taken of the abnormal and unprece- 
dented conditions that prevailed, either by the employer or em- 
ployee, and labor was given representation in the new order 
of things which had been brought about to stimulate produc- 
tion, and thus was laid a foundation which should have been 
of permanent benefit in all of our future dealings with this 
great problem. 

There has been criticism of labor in that it took advantage 
of the shortage of men in industry; that it coerced employers 
into giving abnormally high wages and shorter hours. Much 
has been said of this, and very little about the fact that busi- 
ness as a whole flourished and prospered beyond the wildest 
dreams of the most sanguine; exorbitant and abnormal profits 
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were exacted in many lines of industry and commerce. But, 
taken as a whole, both classes demonstrated their loyalty, their 
patriotism, and their willingness to submerge personal advan- 
tage for the common cause. 

Millions of workers laid down the tools of peace and industry 
to take up the weapons of warfare and helped write another 
glorious page in the history of the American people. Thousands 
of employers offered their establishments to the Government; 
hundreds of them served on boards and commissions; hun- 
dreds of thousands of them stood back of the long line that 
stretched from home and fireside to the battle fields of France 
and gave of their own ripe experience without hope of pay or 
reward. 

We had hoped that because employer and employee had dur- 
ing the war a common interest, and in many cases a common 
sorrow, with their sons fighting for their country, ofttimes in 
the same company, and were thus able to serve one another, 
the news of each day bringing the capitalist and the laborer 
into closer contact one with the other, that it meant a return 
to conditions somewhat akin to the early industrial conditions 
that existed in this country, when the children of both went 
to the same school, when each knew the other by his given 
name, when their interests were common and were not subject 
to the manipulations of a board of directors concerned only with 
the stock market. 

It is a disappointing commentary upon our national life that 
no sooner had our war drums ceased beating and the troops 
returned that we find the same animosity, the same narrow 
vision, and the same antagonism that existed prior to the incep- 
tion of the great struggle; and each day since that time they 
have drawn further apart; each day widens the gap which we 
hoped was closed forever, notwithstanding the fact that they 
both are dependent and interdependent upon the other and that 
the markets of the world are open in a greater degree than 
ever before, with competition here at home for a period elimi- 
nated from those sources which have chiefly menaced our stand- 
ards of living and proven themselves to be a factor in American 
markets in former peaceful times. And thus to-day we find 
both capital and labor approaching our industrial problems as 
though the chief aim and purpose was not to increase and stimu- 
late production and to avail ourselves of the opportunities ready 
and at our door, but as though their chief aim and object was 
to destroy each other. 

Surely in this period of readjustment and of world chaos the 
need for patriotism and loyalty to the Government is as great 
as during the war, and he who casts aside all semblance of the 
spirit of sacrifice at this time is untrue to those who made the 
great sacrifice during the war. 

There are certain automatic and fundamental rules by which 
organized labor must govern itself in order that it might 
continue to be a factor in our national life. If it disregards 
its agreements and contracts which have been solemnly entered 
into by its representatives, it can not exist in our modern 
industrial life. It must purge itself of all radicals and ex- 
tremists, who would tear down our structural government 
and set up a new order in its stead; and it must build upon the 
foundation of a constructive and broad-minded policy, admin- 
istered by honest and fair-lealing men whose Americanism is 
above reproach, and who will meet the problems confronting 
them on a business basis and with modern ideas. 

It must continue to agitate for education and enlightenment 
and for improved working conditions, and not for a soviet sys- 
tem of government founded upon the rule of force. 

Labor must make loyalty to our institutions and to our system 
of government—with such changes as are necessary from time 
to time to meet changing conditions, and these to be made by 
the means and manner provided by the laws of the land—a 
part of their teachings and tenets and one of their qualifica- 
tions for membership. On the other hand, capital has no 
inherent nor vested right in labor; they are colaborers and co- 
partners in the industrial struggle. 

Tt has been established through years of litigation and sac- 
rifice that labor has the same right to organize as capital has, 
and which right is exercised by almost every industry and pro- 
fession in America. Labor has a right to a hearing and counsel- 
ing with their employers. There can be no question about 
this, and it is a fundamental obligation, both legal and moral, 
which the Government has now laid down for the guidance of 
those industries and utilities over which they have jurisdiction. 

The day has passed when one man sitting as the head of an 
industrial corporation can, by the grace of a board of directors, 
say that they will not counsel and will not discuss with their 
employees the conditions under which they work and live. I 
contend that during the critical times through which the 
country is now passing the position of any captain of in- 


dustry in issuing a statement that he will deliberately precipi- 
tate an industrial conflict, rather than counsel with the men 
who man his factories and furnaces, is out of touch with the 
times, and has taken an untenable, un-American position, and 
he is equally to blame with those who preach the doctrine of 
industrial revolution and who hope to bring about chaos in 
the hope that thereby they may be elevated to positions of 
responsibility and power. 

Hundreds of thousands of men who labor in the mines, far 
from the sunlight of the day, are to-day walking the streets 
in idleness because certain capitalists have refused to meet 
them in conference, and hundreds of thousands of men en- 
gaged in transportation and the operation of great utilities 
are now considering the question of the general strike. 

Some way should be found which will compel the parties 
interested to make an honest attempt to settle their differences 
and not continue a condition which menaces every citizen of 
the land. And in meeting the perplexing question of to-day 
and the days to come let us keep in mind that the leaders 
who rose in other times and places when the preservation and 
the perpetuity of the Nation were threatened took counsel witk 
and were guided by the best thought of all the people of the 
land. They believed in the combined and matured judgment 
of the great heart of America and looked to the people them- 
Selves to voice the remedies for existing ills. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that we can not lift any part of 
the Nation without all classes being benefited thereby. Like- 
wise we can not lower the standards under which any class 
of our people live without the entire structure being threat- 
ened. Let us, then, continue to have faith in America and 
in her destiny, truly believing that it is a government in the 
interest of all the people and not in the interest of any par- 
ticular class, and by the combined and coordinated effort of 
the people themselves we can, when all is said and done, look 
for a happy solution of many of the perplexing problems of 
this era, so that the time is not far distant when— 

In our busy mills and fertile hills 
We may fashion the Nation's plan. 


And the things we do, be the purpose true, 

Of the people, and not any one man. 

And the hopes we sow and the thin we ow 
May be fruits of a wider realm e e 
Than a narrow street, where hot hearts beat, 

And a lone hand holds the helm, 


In the open hook of the world we may look 
And read with our open eyes, 
And ask any aid, from the marts of trade, 
How the way before us les. 


For the woe or the weal that the people feel 
Are born in a mightier breast, 

And we rise or fall by the good of all, 

By the good of the East and the West. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
dent and shall receive a 3 of $5,000 a year. 


upon the Assistant Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, 
e President, as provided by section 179, 
Revised Statutes. 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 


jection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers 
an amendment which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea of California: Page 1, line 6, after 
the word “of,” strike out 585.000“ and insert 8 o in lieu 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. LDA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record: Is 
there objection’? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LBA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order and to proceed for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized to speak out of order for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think we ought to have speeches out of order at this 
stage of the proceedings. 4 

Mr. SEARS. I make the point of order that the Chair had 
already recognized the gentleman and stated that there was 
no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. LBA of California. I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can do that if he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California, having 
been recognized to speak out of order for 10 minutes, makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEA of California. I misunderstood the situation. If 
I have permission to proceed, I withdraw the point of no 


quorum, 
I am rather disposed to make the point of 


Mr. MONDELL. 
order myself under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wyoming make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will not make the point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman from 
California 5 minutes or 10? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is enti- 
tled to 10 minutes to speak out of order with the permission 
of the committee. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, in a speech recently 
delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] this 
House has witnessed a reerudescence in mild form of the war 
investigating committee of other days. As a minority member 
of that committee, I feel justified in calling attention to some 
matters concerning the war investigation and the prosecution 
of war frauds, which were suggested by the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Tllinois, and which perhaps can now be viewed in 
the clearer light of subsequent reflection, 


THR UNPROVEN CHARGES. 


In 1920 the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granaar] served 
in the double capacity of chairman of the war investigating 
cowmittee and political ammunition maker. The epitome of 
many of his speeches was in these words: 

I say to you, with a full apprehension of the nature of the 2 
that there nre thousands of men who have violated the law during the 
war. of whom the Attorney General's department has full knowled, 
and none of whom has been or will be prosecuted. * But 
take considerable hope in the thought that after the 4th of next March 
another * * Attorney General will have something to say about 
the administration of these matters, 

The time for reckless talk and indiscriminate charges is past. 
For two years, during the Sixty-sixth Congress, the war in- 
vestigating committee could make all sorts of unsupported 
charges and get away with it by charging that an Attorney 
General of opposite political faith would not prosecute the 
proven crimes. The investigating committee was free to make 
charges, but had no responsibility in sustaining them. 

That time is past. For 16 months the Attorney General the 
gentleman from Illinois hoped for has been in that office and 
has not confirmed a single one of his charges of two years ago. 
One of two conclusions is inevitable. The charges were un- 
warranted or the Attorney General has failed to do his duty, 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

The absence of that impartial and judicial balance, character- 
istic of the committee's work, destroyed even the merit of its 
efforts, The members in their overzeal to build up a case 
against political opponents constantly resorted to captious and 
specious criticism. In the zeal of advocacy they frequently 
ignored the presentation of exculpatory facts which, if re- 
vealed, would have destroyed their arguments. Not infre- 
quently an excess of zeal resulted in misstatement of facts, 

Take one notable case where an important exculpatory fact 
was concealed from the public. Muscle Shoals has been a fire- 
side topic of the Nation. During the war investigation the 
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Department of Justice conducted an investigation of Muscle 
Shoals. ‘The chairman of the investigating committee and his 
stenographer and accountants were given access to the secret 
files of the Department of Justice. One of these files showed 
that a contract, dated June 8, 1918, was the product of Charles 
B. Hughes. The files also showed that the bill of Mr. Hughes, 
in a substantial sum for that service, was presented by the Air 
Nitrates Corporation for payment to the Government. 

Liberal excerpts from these reports of the Secret Service files 
of the Department of Justice were embodied in the hearings by 
the chairman, Immediately adjoining the language quoted from 
the files of the department. condemning this contract of June 8 
was a paragraph showing the relation of Mr. Hughes to the con- 
tract. This was entirely omitted from the hearings and the 
report of the Graham committee and no reference made thereto. 

The chairman of the investigating committee in a report filed 
in this House on the 18th day of May, 1920, denounced that con- 
tract in the following language: 

By this second unconscionable contract the Government officials 
permitted the American anamid Co. and its subsidiary corporation, 
the Air Nitrates Corporation, to absolve the American anamid Co, 
from any legal obligation, to increase the fee of the Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration on all its expenditures past and future to $1,500,000, to re- 
serve to the American Cyanamid Co, the right to buy the plant when 
the Government was done with it, and to increase their royalty from 
$12 pr ton to $30 per ton on nitrogen fixed, in case the Goverment 
should operate after the war. No reason is given for these contrac- 
pas rie pei and it is obvious that no satisfactory explanation ean 

e. 

Commenting on the officers responsible for making these con- 

tracts, it was declared: 


So fagrant and meretricious was the conduct of these officers, e 
with this high nsibility, as to deserye the most severe and out- 
spoken criticism. uch failure to perform their plain duty could only 
arise from ignorance or collusion, 

Thus the officers in the War Department for their responsi- 
bility for this contract are denounced in outspoken terms. The 
gentleman from Tilinois, however, in his report of the matter to 
this House and in his speech on this floor failed to inform the 
House that the contract he denounced was approved by the 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes and the bill for his services in that 
connection was presented against the Government. The im- 
portant fact of the Hughes authorship was thus concealed. 

In public estimation, Mr,’ Hughes’s authorship of that con- 
tract would have been regarded as an exculpatory fact that 
would have made the country loath, indeed, to believe the char- 
acterization of the transaction given it by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The gentleman criticizes Attorney General Palmer for refus- 
ing free access to the files while the investigation of Muscle 
Shoals was “actively pending” in the Department of Justice. 
He fails to state the Attorney General subsequently permitted 
him, his stenographer, and accountants free access to the files 
above mentioned. Had Attorney General Palmer entirely re- 
fused access to the files, his offense would have been less than 
that of the chairman of the committee, who withheld that im- 
portant fact from the information he gave to Congress and the 
country. In purporting to give the facts the chairman assumed 
the obligation to give the whole facts. 

Let us examine one or two concrete examples of erroneous 
information disseminated to the public by this committee. 

For example, the gentleman from IIlinois, in attempting to 
discredit a war expenditure, makes the bald assertion that a 
spruce logging railroad, 88 miles long, costing $4,000,000, had 
“no value as a logging road.” As a matter of fact, the railroad 
tapped the greatest virgin stand of airplane spruce in the world. 
It was expressly built to furnish spruce for 1919 in contempla- 
tion of the war continuing. The sole reason it was not used 
was because the war fortunately terminated, making unneces- 
sary the supply of spruce for which it was essential. 

Again, the gentleman from Illinois stated that Disque, in 
charge of spruce production— 
built 18 railroads * * over which no logs were hanled. 

Nine of these roads were in fact used for transportation of 
logs during the war. Though there was unexpected delay in 
completing one or more of these unused roads they were intended 
primarily for a future supply of spruce which the early termina- 
tion of the war made unnece A 

Again, the chairman of the investigating committee stated 


as result of our entire aviation program we obtained 213 »% e 
pina and 527 secondhand foreign planes, which were either bought or 
rrowed from our associates in the war. 


The unquestioned fact is over 1,200 American-built planes 
were sent to Europe; over 5,000 planes were purchased from the 
Allies and used in Durope. We “borrowed” no planes, The 
statement as to the 213 planes was intended to cover the Ameri- 
ean-built planes in Europe. As a matter of fact, that is the 
total of the American-buidt planes at the front on the day of 
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the armistice and is only a part of a total of 417 American- 
built planes actually used on the front during the war. Count- 
ing planes of all classes and quality, we had over 16,000 planes 
during the war. 

Again, in the recent speech it was stated that the report of 
the Committee on Aviation named “ guilty officials“ and infers 
there has been a wanton failure to prosecute them. Guilty of 
what? The report on aviation was replete with criticism, but 
recommended neither the prosecution of any man nor a suit to 
recover any money. 

I have nothing to say in personal derogation of the members 
of the investigating committee. I respect them all. I regard 
the chairman as an able and useful Member of this House. 

The war was conducted under the administrative heads of the 
Democratic Party. Democrats and Republicans alike rallied to 
the support of the country and equally shared war activities. 
Nevertheless, the party in power inevitably assumed political 
responsibility for the conduct of the war. 

The expenditure of many billions of dollars in the course of 
a few months necessarily through organizations hastily assem- 
bled to meet the urgent necessities of war that brook no delay, 
inevitably meant waste, extravagance, a degree of inefficiency, 
and more or less avaricious preying upon public funds, It is 
the plain, important duty of everyone in position of responsi- 
bility to vigorously prosecute all guilty, regardless of politics, 
influence, or prestige. 

Recently this House voted on a resolution, in substance pro- 
viding for a congressional investigation of war expenditures 
and the work of the Department of Justice, in connection with 
the war-fraud cases. I have voted for every investigation of 
matters arising under the former administration that has been 
presented to this House. I have done that regardless of whether 
Democrats or Republicans were in power, because, generally 
speaking, the public has a right to know the facts concerning 
any matter of the public’s business; also an investigation gives 
persons having complaints an opportunity to be heard. The 
publicity of an investigation tends to discourage and suppress 
evil influences in governmental affairs. 


DISTRUSTFUL ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC. 


I believe it is a fair statement of the situation to say that a 
large portion of the public is dissatisfied with what it regards 
as inexcusable inaction of the Attorney General in reference to 
war-fraud matters. Whether or not the Attorney General de- 
Serves that distrust is another question. I am merely stating 
what I believe to be the fact. Several circumstances have com- 
bined to create this distrustful attitude of the public. 

In the first place, the Graham committee of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress created a widespread and exaggerated public opinion 
as to fraud, graft, and unconscionable profiteering in financial 
transactions in connection with the conduct of the war. From 
thousands of platforms and from more thousands of newspapers 
the public gained a distorted view as to the extent and char- 
acter of these peculations. For two years every denunciation of 
these alleged conditions was accompanied by a declaration that 
on the advent of a new administration and Attorney General the 
wrongs would be righted, thousandgf graft criminals would be 
sent to jail, and millions, even billions, of dollars recovered and 
restored to the Treasury of the United States. The public was 
led to believe that the number of criminals was so great and 
the proof so apparent that prosecution and conviction by the 
thousands would take place as’ soon as the Attorney General 
was sworn in. 

In public opinion the Attorney General was assigned the im- 
possible task of making a record to conform to these perverted 
and preconceived notions of the public. e 

With one or two exceptions, the Graham reports to Con 
alleging the frauds in vast numbers were given to the country 
shortly preceding the advent of the present Attorney General. 
Such reports were also accompanied by the charge that the 
former Attorney General failed to act in these cases and the 
promise that the future Attorney General would. Therefore 
the burden of making good on the Graham reports was passed 
to the present Attorney General. 

Vast business interests were closely associated in the public 
mind with war-fraud cases. The present Attorney General, 
justly or unjustly, was, in public opinion, regarded as too much 
of a politician of the machine type. Therefore public opinion 
was in a mood to accept the criticism that the Attorney General 
was too friendly disposed to large interests conceryed. 

The public expected that immediately upon the accession of 
the new Attorney General increased forces would be mobilized 
for a drive against war frauds. The converse happened. 

Upon the accession of the present Attorney General the per- 
sonnel of the war-fraud and graft division of the Bureau of 


Investigation of the Department of Justice, which had already 
been reduced, was increasingly reduced. The general inference 
created for 14 months after the accession of the present Attor- 
ney General was that war-fraud investigations and prosecu- 
tions were being brought to a close with little action or tan- 
gible results. 

Even as to cases in court left pending by the former Attorney 
General the public failed to see the vigorous prosecution that 
Was expected. For instance, in the case of the American Steel 
Spring Co., where five defendants were indicted for fraud, 
involving the manufacture of war materials, the case was dis- 
missed with little, if any, explanation as to the reasons. The 
Attorney General may have been entirely justified in what he 
did, but the public did not readily understand or accept the 
reasons. 

In the case of the Standard Steel Car Co., in which the Mel- 
lons, including the present Secretary of the Treasury, were 
directors, the chairman of the war investigating committee 
fe December 16, 1919, denounced the transactions in these 

rms: 

It.is so permeated, with fraud and corruption that I do not wonder 
that any defender of this administration would not care to discuss it. 

There was fraud and bribery proved in some of the subcontracts, 
but all such accounts were allowed in full. 

The company stole a carload of small tools from this plant and 
removed them clandestinely to their own plant. The wonderful 
machine which they took from the Government as junk they are now 
sending to their subsidiary factories for use. 

Commenting on the settlement made, Mr. GRAHAM said: 
Gentlemen, read the record, it stinks of corruption. 


Those who joined in such charges are now chagrined to see 
no results confirming their charges. 

The failure to institute and maintain prosecutions in these 
cases during the former administration was attributed to 
Democratic unwillingness to expose or prosecute wrongdoing 
that occurred during its period of power. High expectations 
were entertained in the popular mind that immediately on the 
accession of the new Attorney General a record of prosecu- 
tion, conviction, and recovery of millions and even billions of 
money would make good the charges of the Graham committee. 
Sixteen months have expired and the public have observed no 
efforts or results to justify their anticipations thus created by 
that committee. 

A number of cases charging civil and criminal frauds were 
pending in court at the end of the Palmer administration. The 
present Attorney General has had responsibility of these cases, 
with the conduct of which I am not familiar, Recently, however, 
Charles Ritzman, formerly an Army officer, who was indicted 
under the Palmer administration in September, 1919, was on the 
15th day of this month convicted by a jury on a charge of hav- 
ing accepted a bribe of $800 to infiuence the purchase of sup- 
plies by the Government. 

A recent newspaper item also gives an account of a case con- 
ducted by J. F. Staley, a Deputy Attorney General under the 
Palmer administration, temporarily acting for the present At- 
torney General, in which the Government secured judgment on 
the counterclaim against the Gulf Refining Co. for about 
$500,000 in a suit that company filed against the Government to 
recover $7,500,000, è ‘ 

Somewhat further increasing public distrust was the appar- 
ent effort of the Attorney General to suppress the investigation 
recently proposed, as indicated by its defeat in this House and 
the reversal of the Rules Committee in reporting it. Strong 
criticism of the Attorney General having been boldly asserted 
by members of his own party in this House, I question whether 
or not the Attorney General pursued the wise and diplomatic 
course in resisting an investigation to be conducted by mem- 
bers of his own party, whose friendship he had little cause to 
question. 

The committee chosen to investigate the management of the 
war was of opposite political faith. The duty assigned them 
was to investigate and render a truthful, impartial report of 
the facts. An independent body should have been selected, free 
from political motives and influences. In all just trials only 
impartial judges are selected to determine controversies, That 
rule of common sense and justice was ignored in selecting 
Members for the war investigation. In effect, a party to the 
controversy was given official power to pass judgment upon his 
opponent’s case. 

For such a committee to fulfill its legitimate mission was 
practically an impossible task. To perform it required those 
rare qualities of impartiality and sportsmanship which are 
able and willing to concede an antagonist the merit and justice 
of his cause. How totally this committee failed to reach that 
high plane of impartiality and sportsmanship is evidenced by 
hundreds of pages of reports, in none of which is there any 
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concession of worthy patriotic motives or useful accomplish- 


ments to the persons administering our war activities. In 
all cases where political bias and suspicion could not suggest 
words of censure words of praise were at least withheld. 

No recognition was given to the great achievements of the 
war. If a man from a newly discovered country could read 
the reports and have no other source of information, he would 
probably conclude that America lost the war, or if she did not 
oe it her participation in it was a record of humiliation and 
dishonor, 

The committee permitted its work to be so characterized, 
tainted, and stratified with political and partisan motives that 
the whole legitimate purpose of an investigation failed. 

In fact, the reports of the committee are preeminent. They 
are preeminent as a source of misinformation concerning the 
war. The intelligent student of the future will give about the 
same credence to these reports as a modern intelligent farmer 
would give to the weather predictions of an almanac. 

The matter of investigating and prosecuting war frauds stands 
to-day practically where it stood 16 months ago on the discharge 
of the Congressional War Investigating Committee and on the 
accession of the new Attorney General. A widespread belief in 
the existence of frauds on a vast scale has been created and no 
adequate proof produced. 

The new Attorney General coming into office under these con- 
ditions, the country naturally assumed that he would imme- 
diately augment his war investigating and prosecuting forces, 
clear the war record, and accomplish justice. 

The country was unwilling that this matter should rest as it 
was 16 months ago. It wanted these matters disposed of by 
somebody in authority who had the responsibility to prosecute 
the guilty and to remove from the innocent the reflections un- 
justly east upon them. Instead of charges the country wanted 
proof or disproof, punishment or exoneration. It has been 
furnished neither. 

FRAUD-INVRSTIGATING ORGANIZATION. 

In volunteering a defense of the present Attorney General 
against the charges of inaction recently made, the gentleman 
from Illinois said. The Attorney General has had to build 
his organization from the ground up.” 

On March 4, 1921, the day Attorney General Daugherty suc- 
ceeded to that office, the head of the investigative service and 
the assistant director were both Republicans who had been in 
the service for many years preceding the Wilson administration. 
Practically all the heads of the nine divisions of the country 
were either Republicans or had been in the service by appoint- 
ment before the Wilson administration began, 

The former Attorney General turned over to the present At- 

torney General a war-fraud investigating organization of 45 
men, most of whom have long connection with the Government. 
They were selected without regard to politics, and most of them 
were Republicans. Evidence produced before the House com- 
mittee on the 4th day of May, 1921, two months after the ac- 
cession of the present Attorney General, showed the office force 
of 45 engaged in war-fraud investigations had been reduced 
to 30. 
I am advised that since March 4, 1921, 24 of these men en- 
gaged in war-fraud investigations have been released from the 
service, 8 of whom had previously been taken over by the De- 
partment of Justice from the fraud and graft section of the 
Military Intelligence Division of the War Department because 
of their particular experience and qualifications in war-graft 
iat naa FRAUD AND CLAIMS CASES. 

In view of the past declaration of the chairman of the war 
investigating committee that Mr. Palmer, formerly Attorney 
General, “found no war frauds to prosecute”; in view of his 
prediction two years ago that it mattered not how many crimes 
would be “ uncovered” none would be prosecuted, it is perti- 
nent to place in the record some facts concerning claims and 
war-fraud matters, All cases, criminal and civil, growing out 
of contracts between the Government and individuals during 
and following the war were primarily investigated by the de- 
partments in which they arose. 

WAR CLAIMS, 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report for 1020, reported 
a settlement of claims aggregating $5,300,853,000 for a liqui- 
dated sum of $437,819,000, or 13 per cent of the amounts claimed. 
Following the armistice, 42 war claims boards were established 
and undertook the settlement, in accordance with the Dent 
Act and other laws, of many thousands of unliquidated claims 
against the Government. It was an undertaking of vast pro- 
portions and incidentally involved reports of probably 30.000 
inspectors and agents of the United States in different war ac- 
tivities. Cases before war claims boards involving alleged frauds 


and the recovery of money were from time to time referred to 
the Department of Justice; but the war claims boards were 
primarily for financial adjustments and not for the investiga- 
tion or prosecution of crimes. 

The War Department, under Secretary Baker, on the 29th 
of May, 1919, made a request for funds for the investigation and 
prevention of graft and fraud in the administration of the 
Army, In this connection it was said the disposition of vast 
quantities of military supplies incident to demobilization of our 
Army “opens the way for graft and fraud, which, if not pre- 
vented, may assume very serious proportions.” 

The Military Intelligence Bureau of the War Department 
established a special division known as the Fraud and Graft 
Section to investigate and furnish evidence for the prosecution 
of fraud and graft cases. 

Up to May 10, 1919, the War Department, Military Intelli- 
gence Division, Fraud and Graft Section, investigated 1,058 
cases, and through the Department of Justice made 507 arrests 
and secured 196 convictions before civil and military courts. 
Prior to June 16, 1919, $600,000 was recovered. The depart- 
ment had on this work about 17 investigators. The cost as 
reported to Congress was about $68,000. All of the actual 
arrests and prosecutions before civil courts were carried on by 
the Department of Justice, 

On March 25, 1920, in requesting an appropriation for the 
Fraud and Graft Section of the Military Intelligence, General 
Churchill, chief of the division, reported that the War Depart- 
ment during the period from August 1, 1918, to March 25, 1920, 
had investigated 3,212 cases, arrested 1,891 persons, and secured 
1,024 convictions before civil and military courts. 

After June 80, 1920, the War Department discontinued the 
investigation of cases other than those having to do with the 
personnel of the Army, and its records were turned over to the 
department, including 246 cases, of which 147 were theft and 
embezzlement cases. 

The report of the Attorney General for 1920 states that the 
Department of Justice was conducting investigations of alleged 
frauds in 25 shipyards and munition plants involving millions 
of dollars, and also similar cases in reference to the Coastwise 
Lumber & Development Co., the air nitrates plant, Muscle 
Shoals, and the Hog Island shipyard, The report of the Attor- 
ney General for 1920 shows the investigation of 6,032 cases 
and the conyiction of 435 persons. The prosecution of the 
shipyard cases resulted in acquittal of the defendants after 
a trial lasting several months. 

The report of the Attorney General for 1921, covering eight 
months of the administration of Attorney General Palmer and 
four months of Attorney General Daugherty, shows 146 con- 
vietions and 857 cases closed. The amount of property recov- 
ered was only $63,548. 

In August of 1920 a separate division of the bureau in the 
Department of Justice was created to handle this work, to 
which special agents were assigned, Ninety-nine of these cases 
involved charges of fraud, varying in amounts from small sums 
to several million dollars. The theft and embezzlement cases 
involve comparatively small amounts, The total amounts in- 
volved in fraud cases a ted something like $25,000,000. 
The department took up the consideration and investigation 
and final classification and assignment of these cases. Doubt- 
less no final determination was reached in part of these cases 
at the time the present Attorney General was inducted into 
office. i 

On April 13, 1920, the House passed a resolution requesting 
the Attorney General to institute investigations before grand 
juries for the purpose of prosecuting persons guilty of criminal 
conduct and institute civil suits for recovery of Government 
funds. On the 3d of June following Attorney General Palmer 
requested an appropriation of $3,500,000 to carry on the work. 
Congress not only refused the requested appropriation but re- 
duced the appropriation for detection and proseeutious of 
crimes for the year 1921 by $825.000. 

On the 18th of December, 1920, the Attorney General was 
advised through the Appropriations Committee that his de- 
partment would have to be reduced. Material reductions were 
made, 

On the 10th of January, 1921, Attorney General Palmer re- 
quested the Appropriations Committee for a deficiency appro- 
priation of $500,000 to carry on these war-fraud investigations 
and the statement was made by representatives of the depart- 
ment that fhe investigations had been continued, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of necessary funds. 

Representatives of the department appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 4, 1923, two months after the 
accession of the present Attorney General, adyised the com- 
mittee that the investigation of the cantonments was still going 
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on but that only about 30 men were engaged in the work and 
“they figure that it is now drawing to a close.“ It is: also 
Stated there has been a reduction in the forces and the ex- 
penses. have been reduced and that the Attorney General 
expected “to get along” next year on that amount, meaning 
the normal appropriation. 

ACTS’ CONSTITUTING FRAUDS, 


The general character of fraud cases and financial claims of 
the Government growing out of the war might be summarized 
as follows: $ 

Cases where prime contractors failed to pay subcontractors 
the full amounts collected by them for that purpose; cases 
where the Government furnished materials to contractors and 
false or erroneous reports were made to the Government as to 
the amouut or quality of Federal material on hand at the time 
work was ordered stopped following the armistice; cases in 
which war claims boards were unable to reach an adjustment 
with the contractor and where questions of fraud, questions 
of law, and disputes as to the facts are involved; cases to 
recover credit extended by the War Credits Board; cases of 
overpayments due to deception, error of facts, or disputes as 
to the legal rights involved; cost-plus settlement where the 
investigation showed that subcontractors were affiliated with 
priine contractors, and therefore not entitled to the amount of 
profit allowed on first settlement; cases of overpayment due 
to misunderstanding rules governing war settlements and also 
mistakes shown on reauditing accounts; cases of bribery to 
secure the acceptance of war contracts; padded pay rolls and 
overcharges of various kinds, where claims Were made for 
amounts and quality of material in excess of that furnished. 

The recently proposed investigation having been denied, the 
sole responsibility for action still rests with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has recently augmented forces for a more vigorous 
handling of these matters. Personally, I hope the Attorney 
General will be big enough and brave enough to do the right 
thing, prosecute the guilty with energy, and protect the inno- 
cent against wrongful aspersions. In that way the taint of 
doubt and suspicion can be removed from the history of the 
war and a service performed for the country. 

When this task of the Attorney General is performed guilt 
will rest upon some, but America’s war record will remain 
cleaner and stronger as the passing of temporary passions give 
way to a more appreciative and clearer vision. When that time 
comes all citizens of the Republie will understand what Champ 
Clark understood at the close of the war when he said: 

It is astounding that we raised an Army of four million and a half 
men and sent over 2,000,000 of them to France in a few months: that 
we gave sustenance and help and food and raiment to half the nations 
in Europe and are still not bankrupt ourselves. It is the most monu- 
mental 125 ever undertaken by the children of men, and we accom- 

lished it and accomplished) it well and thoroughly, and, as Admiral 
chley: said about the results of the naval victory in Cuban waters, 
there is glory enough for all. Let us quit quarreling. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ of," strike out “$5,000 and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $4,000," 

Mr, LEA of California, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sto. 3. That there is hereby authorized to be a ropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropr ted, the sum of 
$8,292.34, or so much thereof as may. be 8 to pay the sal- 
aries of the Second Assistant $ ry of Labor and the p 
1825 to the Second Assistant Secretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 


Mr. VOLK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know on what subject. 

Mr. VOLK. It is on narcotic legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring before this body 
two matters of very grave concern and importance to the pub- 
lic, both arising out of the narcotie drug situation in this coun- 
try. The first pertains to a demand from medical and scientific 
men from every quarter of the United States calling for the 
report and adoption of House Resolution No, 258, which pro- 
vides: for a thorough, complete, and unbiased investigation of 
narcotic drug addiction. The second relates to corrolary con- 
demnation of administration of the Harrison Narcotic Act, par- 
ticularly since the enforcement of the law was transferred to 
the narcotic division of the prohibition bureau of the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

In House Resolution No. 258 and in an address before this 
body. on Friday, January 13, 1922, I called specific attention to 
rules and regulations issued by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment interpreting the Harrison Act, and having the force and 
effect of law, a document as extraordinary as ever issued by 
this or any other Government in its presumptuous. assumption 
of authority and ruthless disregard of facts and experience. 

I refer to the rulings promulgated October 19, 1921, by the 
office of the Federal Prohibition Commission, over the signa- 
ture of R. A. Haynes, Prohibition Commissioner, and D. H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

This ruling, in effect, disposes of a medical and scientific 
problem relating to the handling of narcotic-drug addicts by 
eliminating the physician and scientist and turning the entire 
matter over to Federal police, district attorneys, and favored 
Sanitarium proprietors and underworld peddlers, who have 
reaped a golden harvest from their nefarious and illicit traffic. 

Without any foundation in proven medical knowledge or ex- 
perience, this ruling asserts that “medical authorities agree“ 
that addicts may not be treated unless confined within prison 
or sanitarium walls and that “this consensus of medical 
opinion“ is used by the Revenue Department as a basis for the 
policies of the prohibition commissioner, 

In the early stages of the discussion of this problem in this 
House I received a letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, written in response to my request asking to know upon 
whose authority the remarkable ruling just cited was pro- 
mulgated. The reply stated that medical and other experts 
attached to the Treasury Department decided these questions. 

The only other explanation vouchsafed was contained in the 
Jenguage of the regulation to which I have referred, which 
says: 

The following resolutions passed by the council of health and 
public education of the American Medical Association at its (the 


council) meeting on November 14, 1920, is pertinent in determining the 
period over which narcotic treatment should be extended in purely 


addiction cases: 
“Be it resolved, That the council of health and public: education 


of the American Medical Association indorses the e expressed 
in the California law, section Sz, which forbids the use of opium and 
its derivatives in the withdrawal treatment of those addicted to the 
use of drugs for a period of more than 30 days after the commence- 
ment of the withdrawal treatment.” 

The American Medical Association may be stated to be the 
very bedrock of medical opinion in this Nation, It is com- 
prised of the best brain and talent within a noble profession, 
It bas in its membership about 90,000. of the physicians in the 
United States. It is bound by a code of ethics which has gone 
further than any other agency to place the practice of medi- 
cine upon the highest pinnacle and plane. 

These men and this great institution are unimpeachable, 
Their integrity is undoubted. Their voice carries with it the 
weight of a professional body upon which. the halt and. the lame, 
the ill and well must depend for very life itself. And when they 
speak by resolution we all may listen in full confidence. that 
we are receiving the pure thought of medical wisdom and the 


reul consensus of medical opinion. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION REPUDIATES ACT OF ITS COUNCIL ox 
ADDICTION. - 

It is of momentous importance, therefore, that the American 
Medical Association in solemn convention assembled should 
have arisen in its might and repudiated the minority findings 
of this so-called council, a group of five men out of this great 
bedy, which minority findings they have dared to set forth, and 
Officials of these United States have accepted, as the solemn 
opinion of all the medical fraternity. 

This repudiation was not the action of a minority committee 
in the association but resolutions openly introduced and adopted 
by the vote of the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association, representing 90,000 physicians, who had been ac- 
quainted with the use made of their organization by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department to bolster up unsound policies, ; 
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The house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
also knew to a man this House Resolution No. 258, which spe- 
cifically described the connivance of Government officials re- 
sponsible for the Prohibition Commissioner’s ruling of October 
19, 1921, and of members of the medical profession behind the 
findings of the council of health and public education of the 
American Medical Association as a conspiracy to drive narcotic 
drug addicts into established sanatoria purporting to treat 
narcotic drug addiction. (See Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 

With this knowledge at hand, the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association, representing a true consensus 
of opinion in general medical practice, voted on May 23, 1922, 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution, to be presented 
to this House: 

Be it resolved, That the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association approves House Resolution No. 258, providing for a select 
committee of 15 to inquire into the subject of narcotic conditions in 
the United States— 

And so forth. This resolution is a consensus of medical 
opinion which neither this House nor the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner nor the Prohibition Commissioner can overlook 
or ignore. Nor does it stand alone as an expression of medical 
thought upon the subject of narcotic addiction and narcotic 
regulations. 


AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC SOCIETY BLAMES “ CHAOTIC CONDITION ” 
RULINGS OF PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER, 


On May 2, 1922, in the city of Washington, situate in the 
District of Columbia, an equally eminent body met in conven- 
tien and deliberated upon the peculiarly ignorant policies of the 
Prohibition Commissioner with regard to the handling of the 
narcotic and addiction problem. 

This was the American Therapeutic Society, known through- 
out the world as an organization whose roster embraces the 
foremost men of this or any other nation in the science and art 
of healing. Though I have said that the American Medical 
Association represents the consensus of general medical opinion, 
I may truthfully say that the voice of the American Thera- 
peutic Society represents the last word in the treatment and 
cure of disease by those who are numbered among our famous 
specialists, our professors of medical practice, and our most 
illustrious scientific confreres. 

This body, in its deliberations on the narcotic drug problem, 
found that rulings of the Prohibition Commissioner “ had cre- 
ated a chaotic condition” and “had handicapped the practi- 
tioner and interfered with the prerogatives of physicians.” 

As its “consensus of opinion.” the American Therapeutic 
Society, by an acclamation vote on May 2, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution to be presented to this House: 

Be it resolved, That this society indorse the resolution introduced by 
the Hon. LESTER D. VolLx, to the end that a careful and scientific 
investigation of the entire narcotic situation may be had so that both 
the public and the physician may be benefited thereby. 

Mr. Speaker, great as are the two learned professional so- 
cieties whose solemn resolutions I have cited, there remains 
another and equally great aggregation of scientific savants 
whose lives have been given up to a study of problems peculiarly 
related to conditions fostered by our modern complex lives, 
especially in our great cities, where particularly exist the rings 
of drug peddlers and sanitarium interests preying on the addict. 
This body is the American Public Health Association, comprised 
of the health officers and students of health subjects from every 
quarter of North and South America. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

GATION. 

On October 19, 1921, Commissioner Haynes promulgated his 
interesting views on the subject of narcotics. On November 17, 
1921, this body, meeting in annual convention in New York, 
and reviewing the work of and effects of narcotic regulations, 
anticipated the resolution of investigation No. 258, which I 
introduced before this body last January by adopting a resolu- 
tion calling for a scientific investigation of the moot subject 
under discussion. 

Similar position had been taken by this body for three years 
previous at its annual meetings and was the result of long and 
exhaustive investigation by special committees appointed to 
study various phases and problems of narcotics and addiction 
and of yearly open discussion of this subject. 

The resolution adopted by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in 1921 was sponsored by Dr. Peter H. Bryce, an inter- 
nationally known health and scientific authority. 

I might well stop here to point out that I have proved my 
case against the Government officials who claim that their 
policies represent the “consensus of medical opinion.” How- 
ever, so great and overwhelming is the demand of the medical 
profession at large for relief and clearing up of this complex 
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and intolerable situation now existing, that the House should 
have knowledge of all expressions of opinion, that it may sit 
in solemn judgment upon the public officials under fire. 

Therefore I call the attention of the House to the adoption of 
resolutions supporting House Resolution No. 258 by State 
medical societies, State pharmaceutical societies, and scientific 
and civie and quasi medical organizations, the enumeration of 
which would merely serve to accentuate the general growing 
demand for the investigation of the narcotic question. 

An example of the expression of “consensus of medical 
opinion” by a State medical society is that of the home State 
of the Hon. D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
which is as follows: 

Realizing the importance of securing intelligent legislation on this 
matter at an early date, not only as a means o propa y treating those 
that are afflicted but as a safeguard to the practicing physician, the 
Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, in convention at 
Winston-Salem, April 25, passed the following resolution during the 
meeting of the house of delegates: 

“Resolved, first, The Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, 
now in session in Winston-Salem, approves House Resolution No. 258 
providing for a select committee of 15 to inquire into the subject of 
narcotic addiction in the United States, the personnel of this committee 
8 all doctors who are now Members of the House of Repre- 

ves. 

“Resolved, second, That this society indorses the position taken by 
Hon. Lester D. Volk, the propounder of Resolution No. 258, which 
posse he has so ably and admirably sustained in a speech delivered 

the House of Representatives on January 12, 1922. 

“Resolved, third, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Senators and Representatives uf North Carolina in Congress and that 
they be requested to use their best efforts to bring about the adoption 
of the resolution presented by Hon. Lester D. VOLK.” 


There can bé no controverting of this mass of evidence against 
the pernicious and ignorant policies adopted by the prohibition 
department, and a thorough and searching investigation should 
be made of the facts and incidents relating to the promulgation 
and enforcement of the order of October 19, 1921, and the con- 
duct of the narcotic division of this department along these lines 
in the face of oyerwhelining medical disapproval. 

If for no other reason, this House should act because of the 
humanitarian and economic issues involved. 

THE CRY OF THE HONEST ADDICT. 

No more convincing evidence for the necessity of an immediate 
and complete investigation of the nareotic drug problem could 
be presented than the facts contained in the following letters 
which have come to me unsolicited from various parts of the 
United States. They are merely a few from the collection which 
I have available. The names of the writers are withheld for 
obvious reasons. 

This is the upright, honest, respectable, and respected addict, 
comprising from 80 to 90 per cent of those addicted. This is 
the type of addict whose care and treatment, yea, their very 
salvation, should command the interest of this wise, considerate, 
and humane Government. Contrast these with the so-called de- 
praved, degenerate, criminal, underworld type of addict, ex- 
ploited and advertised by morbid publicity. 

As peinted out in my previous speech, there are between one 
and two million addicts in the United States. Over 1 per cent 
of our entire population. 

The cries of these sufferers demand that we hear them in the 
name of humanity. Can we ignore that cry? Can we ignore 
their plea for help and assistance? 

Congressman Lester D. VOLK, 

My Dan Sir: Recently I have had the pleasure of reading your re- 
markable speech relating to drug addiction. 

Unfortunately I am one of the addicts, not of the criminal class. I 
am a trained nurse and hold a supervising position in a large hospital. 
What I have suffered for the past few years since the new laws and 
rulings came in I never can begin to tell you. I have never bought 
drugs from the underworld dlers but will be obli to resort to 
that means of obtaining it if something isn’t done to assist decent, 
respectable persons, such as I claim to be. The price of the drug now 
is exhorbitant and the means of obtaining it is simply torture for ill 
persons. I have had a dreadful time finding anyone who would help 
me, as all physicians are afraid of the law. 

I am tied up here in the hot on all summer and dare not go away 
for a vacation, which I need so badly, because I can only obtain three 
days’ supply of the drug and must stay right here in New York to 
get it. A short time ago I lost my only brother and I could not even 

o to the funeral, out of town, because I could not go away from the 
doctor who gives me my prescription and the druggist who supplies 
me, This slavery is almost unbearable. 

Addicts in New York are treated with less consideration and more 
cruelty than the law allows animals to be treated. All last winter 1 
tramped through the bitter cold weather after my day's work was done 
to obtain my medicine, and then the fright and terror we live under 
all the time for fear of being depriv of it altogether and bein 
obliged to admit our addiction, or the fear of being cast into prison and 
being treated with what is called the “ cold-turkey treatment.“ which 
consists of sudden and complete withdrawal of the drug from the 
patient and being hourly washed down with a hose of cold water until 
cured. I will neyer submit to treatment at the hands of these brutal 
captors in a public institution. I will commit suicide on the steps of 
the Board of Health Building first and show the world how cruel these 
existing laws are. 

I contracted this dreadful curse through an illness, and was sur- 
prised to find myself addicted after a yery short time. Not one of my 
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friends know of my addiction and I never wish them to; it would kill 
me and disgrace my family, and no one would dare to give me a 
postion of soran much fe d . —— a bod one Pe Powe! now. 

ese e who are ng decen: a are Christians, 
1 never. wish to. be one: In the nemeof and humanity try to 


help us to go on our lives as best we can, not force us to any more 
umillation. This thing of being registered publi as an addict is 
an outrage. Physicians, many of them, would like help us but are 


frightened to touch a case of addiction. Oh, for some humane law and 
treatment for decent drug addiets. 4 t can the 
law do by inflicting such awful penalties for sick and unha 


py per- 
sons. Oh, for a relief from the hell and torture of the few 
years—a tortured and frightened woman, 
— — 


New Tonk, July 1. 1922. 


The ruling which creates the above condition of affairs is the 
one in which the Prohibition Commissioner solemnly ordains: 

This bureau can not under any circumstances sanction the treatment 
of mere addiction where the drugs are placed in the addict's posses- 
sion, nor can it sanction the use of narcotics to cover a period in 
excess of 30 days when personally administered by the physician to a 
patient, neither in a proper institution nor unconfined. 

If a physician, pursuant to the so-called reductive ambulatory treat- 
ment, places narcotic drugs in the possession of the addict who is not 
confined, such action will be regurded as showing a lack of good faith 
in the treatment of the addiction, and that the drugs were furnished 
to satisfy the cravings of the addict. 

Note that the drug can under no circumstances” be “ placed 
in the addict’s possession” nor “ when personally administered 
by the physician” “ cover a period in excess of 80 days,” where 
the addict is “ neither in a proper institution nor unconfined.” 

No other construction can be placed upon this ruling than 
that it was intended to benefit the sanitarium interests or to 
encourage a policy voiced by an assistant United States district 
attorney in the southern district of New York that the best 
method was to drive all addicts into the underworld for their 
supply, where they will become a police problem and can be 
dealt with by the criminal authorities by a voluntary or in- 
voluntary commitment. 

And if a physician to save a life or prevent the addict from 
going to the underworld should refuse to stultify his profession 
and should break this rule by placing “ narcotic drugs in the 
Possession of the addict who is not confined "—that is, should 
cheat the law of a potential criminal (7) —“ such action shall 
be regarded as showing a lack of good faith * * to sat- 
isfy the cravings of the addict.” 

Truly, a remarkable and learned pronouncement of a hu- 
mane Government policy, 

The following letter is from a woman 75 years old who for 
40 years has been an addict. Although dependent upon a 
pension of $30 a month and paying $2.50 a week for her drug, 
a Federal agent (not a physician) changes the form of ad- 
ministering, making the cost $30 per week for an inadequate 
amount, and drives her into the hands of the “narcotic” boot- 
leggers. An example of the practice of medicine by rule and 
regulation. 


Hon. Lester D. VOLK, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have just noted in the columns of the Cincinnati Post an 
article regarding the resolution you have introduced in the Congress 
* the operation of the narcotic laws of the country. 

am much concerned in this matter, since I am mres an addict 

of the opiate habit and have been for 40 years. I find much interest 

in your views on this subject, since I am persuaded by recent experi- 

ences that persons falling victims to these drugs, usually under cir- 

cumstances over which they have no control, are being 3 punished 
ay. 


„ W. VA., June 12, 1922. 


by our country’s laws as they are written and enforced t 

For an instance, I am a woman 75 years of age. I draw a pension 
of $30, which is my only income. I have been a drug addict for the 

st 40 years, and naturally do not hope to recover. I have been al- 
owed by the Federal authorities 20 grains of morphine every five days. 
For 40 years I have used amount or more by the — — 5 

Last week the Federal agent ordered that hereafter it be given me 
in liquid form only, which is inadeguate in amount in this form, and 
should I take enough in this way to satisfy the demand of my mind 
and body to a comfortable measure only it would cost me about $30 
p week. Of course at this it would have to be 8 from boot- 
eggers, since I can not get it from the proper authorities at all. 

Persons who have to use this drug for disease, as I have to do, 
should have some reasonable and legal way to procure it. They can 
not hope even to retain the respect of the community when dealing 
with bootleggers and such, though persons who have any experience 
Kow me anyone will do such a thing when their mental balance 
eman 

Jam writing to say that I hope TS will be able to enact an adequate 
remedy for this malignant ill, and that it may be soon and effective. 
Think of a person of $30 per month income having to spend ey per 
week for a mere comfort, when it could be furnished me at $2.50, and 
a big profit realized on it by the seller at this. 

Very truly yours, 


. 

The following is a letter from another resident of West Vir- 
ginia. He states that the wonderful cure of ignorant officials 
is jail, and kick it out. Again, that there are 10 addicts in 
West Virginia to 1 in 1912. Truly a remarkable statement. 
It would seem that the present method of handling these unfor- 
tunates is to blame; 


, W. Va., June 12, 1922. 
Hon. Lester D. VOLK, 


Washington, D. 0. 


77... hedge thereat | Happy Ngo 
ce 1915, as I always felt some one 
do so would 


and, as 
those u p. 
jails, where 
ecome criminals. 

And to think we, a Christian Nation, who claim to live under the 
Christ laws, would so interpret the laws now practiced to clean up our 


coun of the use of narcotic drug users. en one as I have, who 
has tried with all the strength of my will power to hay it and have 
visited the asylums, been placed among the insane, and in other ways 


until all the pride of my soul is dead, and I have a wife and a 5-year- 
old little girl to support, and without the drug I go blind and can not 
make a living, while with it I can, though it takes all the money I can 
make to get it. Yet who is it would not give all, and bow much more 
we would love our country’s flag if we felt our Government showed us 
humanity instead of the inhumane treatment we have so far received. 

I come from a family who so far has not one, to my knowledge, who 
bas been prosecuted for crime; yet in the 24 months I have gone 
through a living hell, and if I only could find am asylum for a cure 
that would not make me feel and be looked upon as a criminal or could 
go to some of my physician friends, whom I could trust, and let treat 
me for the dysentery and nervous breakdown I am ieted with, I 
would lend him all my aid to cure myself of the awful condition myself 
e d of the English lan 

only a e command o e 
to you the awful condition we are in, and we have haan 
ignorant officials Who's wonderful cure is , 
have went down into them hell holes, found nails drove down through 
boards within 1 foot of your body, while on your cot, haben if you 
jumped up against the es, it might cause one’s death, and I have 
sent up BF i poate to our Savior as be sent to His Father while on the 
cross. y Lord, my God, why has Thou forsaken me? So I feel that 
Christ is my friend and loves me, and I wonder who has carried my 
wife and myself with our darling child through these past years but 
the sympathy of our Savior's love? s 

I know it is not so for any aid from our Government, the land of the 
free, but we bagn to wonder what is free in America today. Yet 
still trust my ster to give some one like Spoons the light to help 
we poor drug addicts out of the slough of despond and your plan of 
putting the treatment back into the hands of reputable physicians will 
do more to eliminate the drug addicts than all the a Nae and petty 
officers can do, even if an army equal to the A. F. is put out to 


stop it. 

Tn West to-day there is, I will safely say, 10 addicts to 1 in 
1912. 80 I have been in all cures of not over three weeks at any one 
and if I could get to a place where worries of a financial nature were off 
my mind and could have three months, I am sure I could keep clear of 
the awful habit. T'I bless you on my knees to the Giver of all happi- 
ness if yon will fight to win a law that really will help us to be cured 
soa G 3 award you for saving many souls from a suicide’s death 

espa ir. 
Yours truly. 


to express 
insalted b 
jail, and kick it out; and 


P. 8.—Do you, as a physician, know of some treatment where we, 

my wife and self, could treated to a successful cure? I have in the 
ast 12 months had experiences which, if known by men, you would be 

und to believe; that is, trying to be cured. I have gone out of my 
mind and for three weeks not remembering one thing. * + * I have 
worked at insurance and made as much as $500 2 one week, but no 
hope to save a dollar as long as we use the drug and pay the price we 
have to pay. cin (a could recommend a place where no hyocine or fake 
shits used or jail or asylums, I will mortgage my birthright to 
pay 

The following is a letter from a graduate of some of our 
widely known drug “cures” in the East. The fear of the 
hunted and haunted that they may be foreed to undergo the 
horrors and tortures of the “board of health” treatment, the 
description of the “compulsory registration,” and what it has 
done, are but too plain. It has been rumored that these lists are 
the prospective customers of the drug peddler and the prospec- 
tive victims of the blackmailer: 

Hon. Lester D. VOLK. 

Dear Sin: I write this account of my addiction in gratitude to you 
for your wonderful efforts in behalf of such sufferers as I am and thou- 
sands more, quite as as I am, right here in New York City, and 
trust that it may help by showing that all such are not degraded 
criminals, as the authoritics make us out to be. 

God nt zon heaith and stre to earry on your wonderful work 
for us to the limit. 

I will ask you not to use my name, for it would mean the loss of 
my livelihood and my family need me, and I must care for them. 
feel you will understand and I most gladly trust you with my name and 
address. 


New Tonk CITY, June er, 1922. ` 


Hon, Lester D. VOLK. 


Dzar Sir: I haye read your wonderful speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I feel that I must write to you and tell you how teful 
I feel toward you for the noble and humane stand you have for 
the hunted, hounded, and persecuted drug addicts, of which, unfor- 
tunately, I am one. I am glad that some one is big enough, broad 
im and humane enough to understand us. No one except one 
who has been subjected to the horrors of the last few years can bly 
understand what the decent drug addict has been through. is mis- 
take that most people make in thinking that a drug user can only be 
of a criminal type is most cruel. I want to tell you my story, and I 
feel that I am but one of many who are of as gentle b , respected, 
honest, and te as I am. 

I am a college woman, the daughter of a Jndge, the granddaughter 
of a physician, and of old colonial stock, Unfortunately, through 


un 
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an iliness, I contracted the drug habit and was a confirmed drug user 


before I knew it. I had been given it by a physician during the critical 
part of my illness, and when weak in the conval od, I con- 
tinued to take it, feeling that I was not strong enough to do without 
it Just then but would stop when I was a little stronger. I became 
nite wen ig made up my mind that I would cease buying the drug 
morphine). 

When my supply was exhausted I simply did not purchase more but 
at the week end went home to my residence in the coun far away 
from the souree of my drug supply. I laughed to myself about people 
contracting habits. knew that there wasn’t any such thin t was 
simply weakness of character and ignorant and common to eve such 
foolish, fanciful things. I retired and before morning awoke with such 
distress of mind, horror after horror chasing itself through my mind— 
such physical distress and torture that I was nearly insane. 

For a time it never occurred to me that it was due to the lack of 
the morphine, but after a few hours of this dreadful agony I deter- 
mined that it was the lack of it and consoled myself with the thought 
that I had ceased using it before I was strong enough to do without 
its dependence, Before Monday morning when I could get back to town 
I nearly died from the sudden deprivation of the drug. How I got 
back into town to the source of my supply I know not, but I reached 
there in a condition of almost collapse and almost fell into the place. 

On securing the usual amount I immediately became my norma 
again, and this opened my eyes to the fact that I must have contracted 
the habit. I continued to take it simply to keep me from making a 
spectacle of myself among my friends and to enable me to continue 
my business—for I held and am still hodina an important position 
of trust with sany poe dependent upon my instruction and advice— 
and to keep myself in hand and to appear normal, I continued to take 
just as small an amount as possible to keep myself in mental hand, 
and consoled my conscience with the promise that when my vacation 
came that I would find a “ cure.” 

When my vacation came I began my hopeless quest for some one who 
would cure me. I went from physician to A coh! ger was insulted, 
jeered at, and almost thrown out of medical office after office, and 
was told that I didn't want to be cu called a “dope fiend,” and 
one doctor said to me, “ Go without it. t does a man do who has 
his arm cut off? Why, he does without it. Well, you go and do the 
same.” I could not find anyone who would understand, and when 1 
found one who did, he did not dare to help me. So, worn out men- 
tally, physically, and almost broken hearted, I gave it up for the nae 
hoping at some time in the near future to find some one who woul 
help me. Then the Boylan law came in and then my worry was to find 
some one wbo would even sell me the drug or ten e to keep me from 
acting queer or breaking down with my work, for I had a family on my 
hands to support. I am a widow, and my little family had to have my 
support. 

I struggled along under the difficulties that the Boylan law made 
for me, getting the drug anywhere I could possibly get it and paying 
once $5 for four one-half grain tablets. A friend of mine who was 
associated with a druggist got me a little, and so I went on, half 
insane for fear my supply would be entirely cut off; and in that event 
I should be obliged to acknowledge my addiction before the whole 
world—lose my position, in which I am ie ae Res e normal, 
—— . and be obliged to creep away disgraced, nnhonored, and 
reviled, 

Oh, it was dreadful! What agonies of mind I suffered and agonies 
of body through lack of sufficient drug to keep me mentally balanced, 
no one can ever possibly understand. It's a wonder that I did not 
commit suicide, for I fully made up my mind to do so if I was com- 
pelled to make curse of my life public. Then the dreadful horror 
of the “board of health treatment came into existence and I deter- 
mined to end it all if I was compelled to stand in the writhing, shiver- 
ing line with crooks and thugs awaiting the daily dole of enough of 
the drug to keep me going. 

Fortunately, before that happened I found a great humane piy- 
sician, who obtained for me an “exemption ” for a limited time. his 

ħysician would have cured me had there been any place where a 
ecent, self-respecting person could go to obtain treatment, but there 
was none, So, after much search I found an advertisement of a 
western “cure” for addiction. Got into touch with the representative 
of that “cure” (?) (whom I found later to be a chiropractor) and 
paid out a large sum of money for a home cure. 

Taking the last cent I had in the world from the bank with jo; 
trusting that it would be the means of making me free, I gladly paid 
. chiropractor eure representative had associated himself 
with a New York physician so as to conform with the law as to mak- 
ing out ‘scriptions for me, and the “cure” was on. I was told 
that in 10 days I would be completely free of my addiction. 


ae 
yate me what afterwards 
n: 


roved to be some bottles of Hyoscine, wit 

structions as to taking it. I took it, nearly killed myself, and fell 
into a state of unconsciowsness which lasted 48 hours, and frightened 
my family nearly to death. Fortunately, I was at home. e two 
doctors had my money and disa ared when they found I had given 
up my last cent. My family thought I had a nervous breakdown, 
and the physician they had called in during my collapse thought so 


After a few weeks I staggered back to my place of employment, more 
dead than alive mentally and physically, and continuing the drug, 
hoping and praying for some help from somewhere, but it has never 
come. I am still holding my res sible position, and while my heart 
it almost broken, I am apparently sent an active, normal, responsible 
business woman, honored by my employers and those under me. I have 
been able, through a wonderful physician, to obtain 1 enough of the 
arug to keep me going and normal, and hoping and praying for some 
relief, 

I have a friend who is a trained nurse. She has been employed in 
one of the public institutions where the cure of drug addiction“ was 
applied to those unfortunates who fell into the hands of the “ drug 
squad,” and rather than go Ce what she has seen and truthfully 
relates, I would prefer death and have it all over at once. 

The last three years have been years of torture. I thought it was hard 
enough to have to go to a physician for a prescription at all, but to be 
obliged to dally for orig ge to — body, soul, and mind together 
has been almost more than I can possibly endure. 

My addiction was brought on >y an illness of acute rheumatism, 
which has resolved itself into chronic arthritis, affecting my hands and 
knees 8 Days and days when 1 ve been so ill that I 
should have been in my I have had to drag myself forth, and what- 
ever the condition of the weather, beating snow or driving rain, I have 
had to go personally for my prescription—days when the very act of 
my going out and battling with the elements has only aggravated my 


disease, and several times has nearly killed me. I have crept to the 
doctors when my temperature has been 103°, for, without my drug, I 
could not exist. 

Then the terror of the whole thing has been awful, the constant fear 
that I might be arrested and thrown into a cure with criminals and 
degenerates has filled my soul with fear every moment of the time. 
I have never for one moment felt free from the possibility of being ar- 
rested or the object of espionage from some of the “ narcotic squad.” 
I only want to be cured or left alone. I am not a menace to pith. S, 
nor a blot on civilization, as drug users are termed and called. If 
they will ay let me go the rest of the way quietly alone, I will be 
most grateful. 

The very fact that they keep me in a state of constant fear makes 
me take more of the drug than I would if my mind was at rest. It 
keeps my nerves unstrung and te zes me constantly. The awful 
thought that I might, any day, fall into the hands of the police and 
be railroaded off to be cured, is horror in itself, as the board of health 
has a record of every addict, his home and place of ong ore and 
I understand that these records are accessible to others. can never 
feel safe, and each day seems to me may be the last day that I will 
be allowed to live my own life and go my own way. threatening 
hand, heavy and ever ready to fall, hangs over thousands besides my- 
self. The public “cures” in the city institutions are well known for 
the cruelty of method employed. Those poor creatures who had money 
could, during the cure, purchase the drug and thus elude the horrors 
of the cure, while the penniless ones st the cure, were tortured and 
most of them died. 

If I were obliged to go into a public institution with a lot of crimi- 
nals and take such cure as has been administered to those poor 


creatures, I would gladly welcome death, for such procedure would 
ate my admitting my addictlon to the world, and in doing so I would 
simply 


committing suicide—for no one after such pun icity would 
employ me for one moment, and without my work for myself and 
family I would be much better off dead. I would not submit to such 
a cure. I simply could not endure it either mentally or physically. 
I am hoping and praying for some relief somewhere. 

I have found in "y experience that drug addiction really has not 
the pleasures that lurid writers claim for it. have never experienced 
any delightful langours or sensations—for me it is simply the one 
thing now that keeps me myself and allows me to continue my work 
for my little family. So I must have it—and as there is no cure for 
it, nor any place to go to be cured, if there were, I must continue. 

To say that takers of drugs always increase their dosage and finally 
deteriorate into liars, thieves, and unclean specimens of degraded 
humanity is untrue. I have never increased my drug in years. I am 
a wide-awake, clean, wholesome woman, beloved by my family and 
associates, and always expect to be such unless I am forced by the law 
to associate with criminals by being thrown into prison to take a 
“enre ''—which I will not be. 

Also it is said that drug users flock together, reveling in the mor- 
bid joys of using thelr drug—another falsehood. I never knew but 
one drug user in my life, and this was years before I became so. I do 
not know the underworld" and never in my life ever saw a purveyor 
of drugs in the street or elsewhere. I would not know one on sight. 
I have never lost a day's work through my addiction in years, and 
always dependable, active, and well-ba — mentally—and expect to 
be so if I am permitted to go my own way, lead my own life, and harm 
no one but myself—if I am harming myself. 

I am so thankful for such a big, wonderful man as you are—one who 
understands the situation perfectly. I am sure that you will help us 
and reach down your strong hand and save us from going under amid 
all this torture and horror that surrounds us just now. God grant 
you courage and strength to change the situation as it now stands, for 
without some such help as you are 1 us, thousands of decent, 
respectable, and respected drug addicts will be obliged to end it all 
some other way. 

God help you to help us. 


The following is an extract of the testimony of a woman 
drug addict published by the Nea Service (Inc.), in their re- 
lease of June 26, taken from a sworn copy which I hare in 
my possession. This woman has undergone practically every 
known form of treatment without suceess and with resulting 
near ruin. Her baby was born an addict. The fallacy and un- 
reliability of the advertised routine treatments and so-called 
“cures” is shown, and it is an unanswerable document in 
favor of real scientific study and investigation of ‘this condi- 
tion; 

Story or a Woman DRUG ADDICT, 
(By Nea Service.) 

l am a nurse 43 year old, a widow with one son. I have been a 
morphine addict for more than 20 years. My son was born an addict, 
but I cured him in babyhood—the only time, it seems to me, when 
addiction can be cured. 

When I was 20 I became ill with appendicitis and a complication of 
internal trouble. I was sick for three years and had many treat- 
ments, and finally had to be operated on. 

The doctors gave me morphine, but never steadily enough to cause 
compete addiction until the last attack, which lasted seven months. 

The doctors stopped the morphine at the time of the operation. 
They lectured me about will wer and warned me not to let the 
morphine get a hold on me. never had any enjoyment ont of it, 
except relief from suffering. But the damage was already done. 

hen they stopped the morphine, I became a wreck. I could not 
sleep. I was deathly sick. 

I was without morphine for two or three months. Pains, 
ness, nervousness, and sleeplessness were driving me insane, I had to 
have relief, I thought I could take morphine to relieve my suffering 
and quit when I was well. 

I married before I fully realized I was addicted. When I 8 

1 


weak- 


found out that I could not stop the morphine I was nearly wild wit 
suffering. My husband and I talked it over and he finally insisted 
must step trying to do without it: 
BABY IS BORN WITH DRUG ADDICTION. 

Then we began a search for some doctor who would saye me. We 
tried and tried, without success—and then baby was born. 

He was a fat, healthy looking baby. Then suddenly the nurses 
wouldn’t let me see him. I knew something was wrong. 
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L got up out of bed and went to him. He was blue and drawn and 
looked as if he were dying. He looked just the way I did when I 


needed morphine. 

We sent for the doctor and told him our fears. 
to be dying and the doctor gave him a little dose of morphine and in 
20 minutes he was fine and quiet, with a good color and a healthy look. 

a fees bad been born a morphine addict. 

T had the most awful ideas of killing myself and the baby, too. And 
then I made up my mind I would save him somehow. 

It tore the heart out of me to see the way he suffered. He would 
draw up his little legs and shriek and moan and you'd think he would 
cry himself to death. 

I insisted that he should not have any morphine except just when 
it would keep him from dying. He only got a few doses, but for 
18 or 19 months he was awfully sick. 

We stuck it out, and my baby lived and began to get stronger, and 
was completely cured. 

But now I am terrified at what will happen to him if anyone ever 
gives him an opiate in case something happens to him. 

I am constantly sick and scarcely ever able to work, though I used 
to earn ee money as a trained nurse. 

What I need is another operation. But I can't because there is no 
n 8 1775 that will take care of my addiction. 


The baby seemed 


died when I was born. Or that my son had died in 


those first awful days. 

Addicts like me, accidentally placed in the grip of a terrible disease, 
are hunted like criminals under present laws. The public does not 
know that most of us are not criminals at all. 


ADDICTION IS MADRE BASIER FOR CROOKS. 


Recent interpretations: of laws placing narcotic administration in the, 


hands of laymen who have no medical 5 of addiction have 
made things worse for thousands of accidental addicts like myself, who 
now must have opiates to live, 

But things are easier for the crooks and degenerates who buy their 
drugs from peddlers. . 

I am sorry I ever rej I think 
I would be better off if I took chances buying morphine from lers. 

Instead I am chained to one job, to one doctor. I dare not leave 
the city 48 hours, because no other doctor will prescribe for me, I 
have had to refuse several fine positions because of that. 

I have to buy my drug every few days. I can not get a supply 
ahead, The expense is increasing all the time. 

DRUGS COST HER $1.30 EVERY DAY. 
Until two years ago I could buy a week's su vp ek 65 cents. Then 


tered as an addict under the law. 


it was 155 cents a week, That wasn't so bad. ut now it costs me 
1.30 a day. 
. I know the druggist doesn't want me to come to him any more than 


I know he can't help charging me so much more than the 


I t to. 
— He'd rather not have addiction prescriptions any- 


drug used to cost. 
M Everything is playing into the hands of the peddlers. Out of the 


t: they are gett rich, 
— ble i about the underworld addict. 


The trouble is the public knows onl 

. class the rest of us, honest and law-abiding, with criminals. 
0 
lo 


nest doctors are afraid to do anything for us beyond what the law 


allows. 

ut we addicts long for freedom. We know that our only hope for 
3 from the cruel chains of the drug habit is through scientific 
study and research and adequate provision for the intelligent and 
sympathetic care of addicts. 
That is why we hope Congress will study our situation carefully, so 
that we can look forward to cures when possible, relief when addiction 
has progressed too far for a eure, and prevention of addiction at the 


outset. 
THE HONEST AND INNOCENT NARCOTIC AFFLICTED. 


The above are the class of opiate addiction sufferers declared 
by the report of the American Public Health Association and 
by every other report and investigation of reliable source, and 
in the modern textbooks and monographs on the subject of nar- 
cotics and addiction, to be medical problems. Honest and inno- 
cent people, from the judge to the returned soldier from France, 
from the minister to the laborer, from the woman of means 
and culture to the hard-working wife of the artisan or the self- 
supporting, honest laboring woman, from the corporation presi- 
dent to the clerk, from the legislator to the average man on 
the street —no age nor sex nor social scale immune to the 
physiological or pathological processes of this disease—the hon- 
est and innocent people who have contracted this condition 
as a result of therapeutic administration of opiate drugs. 

They are the neglected, persecuted, and harassed and ex- 
ploited sufferers to-day. The doctor or the druggist, terrorized 
by subordinate officialdom, can turn them from his door. The 
medical school can refuse to study and teach the facts and care 
of their condition and needs for its understanding and con- 
sideration. Casually appointed so-called “committees” can 
ignore their sufferings and needs. Hospitals can close their 
doors to them, Ignorant official subordinates can brutally 
force them through sufferings and harassments and finally 
drive them to the underworld peddler and smuggler. 

They are the neglected crux of the narcotic drug situation. 
They are the victims for whose exploitation the fake treat- 
ment or sanitarium eure or advertised remedy contends with 
the underworld peddler and the extortionist and blackmailer, 
They are the real sufferers and victims of the narcotic situa- 
tion to-day, and of the morbid publicity and hysterical promo- 
tion and incompetent administration, Nothing is being done 
for them, and all honest help and care is being driven away 
from them by administration of laws dominated by “ inter- 
ested” or partisan or promoting groups. To the honest nar- 
cotie addicts and their condition and needs the administration 
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turns a deaf ear, led astray by the blare of the trumpets and 
the glare of the bonfires and the beating of the tom-toms of 
the “side show” medicine dance of the panacea promoters in 
medical and lay officialdom, 

In what is probably the most comprehensive and accurate 
report from any scientific organization committee outlining the 
real needs of the situation, the report of a standing narcotic 
drug committee of the American Public Health Association, 
printed in the American Journal of Public Health January, 
1920, pages 83-86, inclusive, contains the following: 

The administration egula 
character, as applied 28 — ‘ond Apupa Fei — Bact ig 
apparently resulted in the neglect of this disease by the medical pro- 
fession and the consequent retarding of the solution of this problem, 
just as they would if thrown around the treatment of any other 
disease. The demands of various minor technicalities and the possi- 
bilities of unintentional violations render so hazardous the practice of 
addict the average: ˙ 0 tae Een, Delp to the 
age the shyster and charlatan as they do 3 aa oe 

There is neither space nor time for full discussion of these 
cases of the persecuted, neglected, terrorized, exploited, honest, 
and innocent addiction sufferer, They are discussed in so many 
places and reports and writings that it is inconceivable that 
administration and interpretation should ignore them and their 
necessities, 

But administration and interpretation has been led astray 
by a handful of people in whom it trusted, and has neglected 
the real literature and record and information available. By 
the hundreds of thousands these people are suffering and search- 
ing for help and relief and, if possible, cure. Driven by hope 
and desperation they try one after another of the advertised 

cures” and “treatments” and institutions. The average re- 
sult as shown by all investigation and inquiry and literature 
of competent origin has been failure—not failure on their part 
but failure on the part of those who do not yet understand 
their condition enough to achieve success in their care and 
treatment. That is the cold, hard fact, platitudes and sophis- 
tries and evasions of incompetent official or pseudo-official re- 
port and statistics to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Those who would study and work upon this condition and 
care for the sufferers to the best of their honest ability and 
good faith are driven away by manipulated administration and 
perverted interpretation and popularized morbid hysteria and 
false conception and by terrorism and persecution, 

The clear and comprehensive report of the standing commit- 
tee in the American Public Health Association shows the re- 
peatedly demonstrated facts and need of the situation—facts 
and needs ignored by administration and kept from fulfillment. 
This report is to be recommended for study and consideration 
as soon as constructive work and remedy and education is 
again made possible and the hysterical experiments have ceased 
to dominate in publicity and administration, 

Three years of unbridled power and force should by this time 
show what these things are doing, both to the harm of the inno- 
cent and to the fostering of the evil. Their failure and effects 
were all warned against in clearly shown prediction and warn- 
ing from many places of highest authority. 

The burden of their viciousness of these years falls upon the 
hundreds of thousands of innocent addicted. In increasing 
numbers since my speech and resolutions in January, I have 
been hearing from these people and their physicians and rela- 
tives. A few of the letters and appeals for justice and honesty 
and mercy and help I have inserted above. Let them speak for 
themselves, and pray to a merciful God that the administration 
will at last pay attention to their plight and understand their 
needs as it did three years ago before the present medical 
group and their associates came into power. 


THE DEGENERATE oe CRIMINAL NARCOTIC ADDICTED. 


The type of criminal or degenerate addict who has been 
“ touted ” in the press and in reports and statistics by certain 
officials and committees and promoters, the “ submerged tenth ” 
of the narcotic addicted, is an entirely different matter from 
those I have just discussed. They are the advertising or pub- 
licity exploitable assets of the hysteria creator and publicity 
promoter. 

They are not medical problems primarily and never will be, 
They are problems in vice and criminality and degeneracy. 
They have little to do with the real problems of addiction. If 
they constituted the typical addiction case, or even the larger 
proportion of addiction cases, there would be no controversy 
and no narcotic-drug situation to-day. It is not for their 
exploitation that the furore recurs in promotion and spec- 
tacular propagandizing of their attributes!” They are but 
“smoke screens ” to hide the real quarry aimed at, 
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They are usually shiftless and penniless and sources of 
profit neither to the cure promoter nor to the underworld 


smuggler and peddler. They are the more or less mythical 
leaders or members of the “drug rings,” the “queens of the 
underworld drug traffic,” the “ opium kings,” and so forth, that 
have recurrently occupied the headlines of sensational articles 
in the newspapers for many years whenever some official 
wanted publicity or some panacea promoter wanted a new law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, of course, sympathy for their affliction, 
but in them the element of public safety, as in the nonaddicted 
of their same type of individual, dominates the picture. They 
are primarily and inherently problems for forcible control, 
The last report from the American Public Health Association, 
November 17, 1921, states, “ The control of this group is essen- 
tially a police problem.” 

The sordid details of selected specimens of criminality or 
degeneracy taken from such people and exploited in the press 
and official report have been the stock in trade of the publicity 
hunter and panacea promoter and have occupied the public 
press and admin‘strative consideration to the exclusion of the 
honest and deserving majority. Such types of people have 
always existed and always will exist, both addicted and un- 
addicted. 

The horrible and morbid popularizing of them and their 
environment and characteristics and supposed enjoyments has 
probably been the chief factor in the extension of the disease of 
addiction among the youthful and curious, victims of the 
peddler, and furnished free advertising for his wares. For 
this extension of the situation in the past three years the 
ignorant or morbid-minded official parading in the public press 
is responsible. 

I have often wondered if these things were not reflections 
from the psychology of the particular individuals or political 
appointees who persistently voiced them and ignored the suffer- 
ings and needs of the great majority of honest, innocent, and 
suffering afflicted. After reading the many piteous letters 
from the innocent and honest addicted and the medical and 
scientific and other literature of reliable origin and authority, 
such perversion of breadth of vision and broadly established 
facts and such reveling in the morbid and obscene requires the 
psychology of a Nero or of one of the degenerate kings of 
medieval ages. 

And the continued use of such selected specimens of morbid- 
ness and criminality and degeneracy to distract from the 
medical and scientific and public health and economic and 
sociological problems confronting those who would study and 
help the innocent and worthy and deserving sufferers and pro- 
vide for their needs and difficulties and, as far as possible, 
render competent treatment, is a blight upon modern civiliza- 
tion. It should be exposed and stopped. 


PERSECUTION OF DR, J. M. MANNING, 


We can no longer afford to leave the interpretation of the 
law to the opinions of warring factions or administrative ap- 
pointees, whe change in personnel or may change their minds 
overnight. We can no longer afford to continue in our national 
life and administrative offices such situations as called forth 
the editorial in the Morning Star, of Wilmington, N. C., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1922, and which are calling forth magazine and news- 
paper comment with increasing frequency and openness of 
declaration and condemnation. 

The editorial deals with the recent trial and acquittal of 
Dr. J. M. Manning, one of the most eminent medical men and 
citizens of his State, arrested for falsely alleged violation of 
the Harrison Act. The editorial states that during the trial it 
was brought out that subordinate officials were “going about 
the State terrorizing doctors and druggists.” It voices public 
appreciation of the statements and attitude of Judge Connor, 
who condemned the actions of the Government official, and 
states in part as follows: 

The law under which Doctor Manning was indicted is one of the 
most wholesome and beneficial laws on the Federal statute books. 
— like most 3 ee it 5 535 or 

regulations for car a 0 This 
e — me with so many aominable and useless = 
tions that it is almost impossible for a druggist or physician to or 
administer opiates or narcotics without violating some regulation. 

It should not necessary for a ize to comment upon these 
“ flimsy cases brought into court against our best citizens,” engineered 
by “peripatetic” subordinate officials or whoever may influence or 
direct them. * 

Government by Inspectors and deputies 
been to some extent m 
citizen is going to demand 
such enormous taxes shall protect his rights and not treat him 
alien enemy. 


OFFICIAL MURDER OF PR. c. F. J. LAASR. 


It was just such another flimsy case that was brought against 
my old friend and coworker in medical journalism, Dr. Chris- 
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tian F. J. Laase, one of the most utterly honest men I have 
ever known, and one of the most studious and devoted to his 
profession, a man whom I personally know to have started in 
his narcotice work and study at the request of the officials of 
the Government in cooperation with whom he studied and pur- 
sued his work. 

The mere shifting of the enforcement of the Harrison law 
to the Prohibition Bureau brought into the feld new appointees | 
and subordinates who reversed the meaning of the law through 
arbitrary interpretation and arrested him for doing what their 
predecessors had advised him to do. He was tried and ac- 
quitted, but died as a result of the persecution and harass- 
ments he was subjected to in the effort to “get him.” Medical 
journals printed eulogies and medical societies passed resolu- 
tions commending his work and writings. 

He was killed by the action of an ignorant Government sub- 
ordinate official. Fittingly inscribed upon his headstone is the 
epitaph, “A Medical Martyr.” 

SUPPRESSION OF DR. ERNEST 8, BISHOP. 


Dr. Ernest S. Bishop is to-day probably the foremost scien- 
tific student and authority on the subject of narcotics and 
addiction in this country, if not the civilized world. He was 
indicted over two years ago by the same ignorant and arrogant 
official subordinate, and has been held under indictment ever 
since, This is clearly being used to keep from dissemination the 
information on this subject contained in a library said to be 
one of the most comprehensive and complete in existence and 
to prevent the application of the principles evolved by an ex- 
perience and work known to be the most extensive in this 
country. 

In reply to a request from me for some of the facts of 
his indictment and experience his frank discussion of them is 
revelational of the methods of modern officialdom. In spite 
of the unanimous protest in the medical and lay press there 
appears to be some power able to prevent a fair inquiry into 
his case and to keep him under indictment and his work 
suppressed. 

Information has come to me from other parts of the country 
concerning other administrative outrages perpetrated against 
men of high standing and reputation and honor and honesty, 
“flimsy cases brought into court against our best citizens 
and studious scientific workers,” also communications describ- 
ing the most brutal and barbarous tortures inflicted upon inno- 
cent, honest, and suffering sick people through the uncurbed 
power vested in ignorant subordinates. 

ELIMINATION OF THE MEDICAL RECORD. 


There is no independent weekly medical journal in the United 
States to-day. The last to go of the independent medical jour- 
nals devoted to the general practitioner of medicine was the 
Medical Record. And its passing deseryes more than casual 
mention in connection with this subject of narcotics and addic- 
tion. It was recently sold and discontinued under circum- 
stances which at least arouse suspicions involving administrative 
officials. 

For over 50 years the Medical Record has been a bulwark 
of independent medical and scientific thought, producer of the 
work of scientific geniuses whose fame reached around the 
world. It was edited by Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, the dean 
of and undoubtedly the most scholarly and widely informed 
and far-seeing and fearless of the medical editors of this coun- 
try. It was invariably fair, invariably giving space to pro- 
ponents of both sides in mooted subjects. This journal has 
been a factor in the development of medical science and honest, 
independent medical thought perhaps beyond any other medical 
journal of this country. 

It is more than a suspicious circumstance that just prior to 
its being sold by its publishers and discontinued suit based 
upon allegations concerning a letter of greatest importance in 
the narcotic situation, which it published, was brought by the 
same official subordinate referred to above in discussion of the 
attacks upon Doctor Laase and Doctor Bishop. It is also a 
coincidence that this official subordinate’s attorney was one of 
the assistant United States district attorneys involved in the 
promotion of the Smith-Fearon or Cotillo bill, New York, else- 
where referred to, and the furthering of the claims and ends 
of its promoters. Because of my interest in medical journal- 
ism and this narcotic matter, I have inquired into this episode 
of the elimination of the Medical Record. 

In my opinion as a former medical editor for years and a 
physician and a lawyer, there were no true grounds for this 
attack by these two men upon the Medical Record, and it is 2 
matter of grave concern to honest medicine and to independent 
medical journalism and to honest administration that all the 
factors and elements in the action of these two men be inves- 
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tigated and that it be determined to what extent their acts 
were deliberately directed or inspired toward the terrorizing 
of the owners of the Medical Record and its final elimination. 

The intrigue that has made possible this horrible situation, 
involving the suppression of fact, is directly traceable to a 
small group of men who have willfully overlooked the findings 
of science and experience as relating to addiction. 

I referred to them in my address before this body on Jan- 
uary 13, and would not again venture upon discussion of their 
unimportant and discredited practices, opinions, and statements 
were it not for the fact that I am informed that they are 
even now engaged in a campaign of propaganda to 
offset the demand of the medical profession for a complete 
exposition of their practices and an investigation of the whole 
narcotic question. 

Unfortunately, the leaders of this movement reside in my 
own city of New York, and are without compunction in using 
the implied prestige of their appointed committee and official 
positions to continue a state of affairs that has become in- 
tolerable. 

I bear no malice toward this coterie. I belleve they should 
have their day in court and an opportunity to match their 
experience and study of addiction against that of other phy- 
sicians, and that the whole matter of the handling of addiction 
should then be weighed and shaped in accordance with the 
finding of recognized authorities upon addiction subjects and 
the evidence adduced in current bibliography and available 
scientific information. 


THE PRESENT NARCOTIC DRUG SITUATION, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
the condition that exists to-day. 

The honest are being persecuted. The innocent are being 
hounded and harassed and exploited. The sick are being 
denied care and treatment. «The quack and the charlatan and 
the specific cure promoter are thriving upon their false prom- 
ises and the hopes and gullibilities of the desperate 

Administration is being perverted and corrupted. Ignorant 
youth, untaught and uneducated in facts and truth, spurred 
on and his curiosity aroused by morbid and sensational pres- 
entation from irresponsible origins, is being drawn into the 
snares planted by the harples of human woe and creators of 
human guffering—agents of the rapidly increasing criminal 
underworld traffickers and smugglers and peddlers. 

The scientific and clinical work and research of men who 
have made an honest and able study of addiction is being 
ignored and blocked from recognition by propagandized un- 
scientific and incompetent “ formularizations.” 

From everywhere come increasing records of aggravation of 
the narcotic situation and of smuggling and peddling and 
connivance in it of administrative officials, the logical and in- 
evitable outcome of a situation created by ignorance and 
propagandized misrepresentation and suppression of education 
and true information. In the uncovering and elimination of 
this machinery and the laying bare for open consideration and 
evaluation of all sides and sources of information lies the most 
important factor in its remedy and final control. 

My colleagues are, some of them, supporting measures for 
international regulation of narcotics and for further extension 
of administrative control within this country. Both types of 
measures to a reasonable and competent extent, applied to the 
proper phases, are needed for control of some of the addiction 
problems, 

With both types of these measures, if competently and intelli- 
gently administered, I am in hearty accord. But from 10 
years of contact with the bickering and scheming and experi- 
mentation that have gone on, fostered and kept alive in my 
own State—New York—by forces well known and repeatedly 
exposed and overthrown, I know that under present conditions 
nothing more will be accomplished than the further confusion 
of this matter and increase of its evils and of its hideous 
sufferings and injustices, 

Government administration must have active in this work 
honest and trusted and intelligent and unbiased men, fully in- 
formed and fully educated in all possible and available mate- 
rial bearing upon the subject, and must give due recognition to 
facts as they exist and not be swayed or influenced by any 
faction or clique ot partisan presentation. 

The time has come when the Federal Government must stand 
aside in scientific matters involving honest professional judg- 
ment and permit medical men to practice their profession un- 
hampered by lay administrative dictation. The yardstick of 
rule and regulation must be discarded for the truer measure of 
“ good faith” based upon scientific medical teachings. 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE. 


The really fundamental task of this situation is to force 
upon administrators and legislators and bring before the courts 
all the available information upon the subject which they 
should consider, These branches of our Government must no 
longer remain periodically bereft of fair and open presenta- 
tion of complete facts, nor must it further be possible for in- 
terested parties or factions to periodically jockey or manipu- 
late the information which comes before them, nor to suppress 
such information as does not support or accord with their own 
desires or ends, 

It must no longer be possible for the laity and officials and 
the courts to be uninformed of the mass and bulk of scientific 
and medical opinion and to have presented as ultimate and 
authoritative and complete information such now completely 
discredited announcements and reports as have for the past 
two or three years presumed and purported to represent the 
profession as a whole and to express “consensus of medical 
opinion.” 

Upon such presentations, accompanied with attacks upon and 
persecutions and suppression of the sources of qualified utter- 
ance and information, policies are constantly being formulated 
in administrative circles (see Rulings of Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue), and laws framed for legislatures (see Smith- 
Fearon or Cotillo bill, New York), and decisions rendered in 
N of law (see United States v. Behrman, decided March 27, 

This last decision is of great importance because it is capable 
of being made into another instrument of manipulative effect 
and terrorism, It may be used to drive still other thousands 
of innocent addicted to the clutches of the underworld smug- 
gler and peddler and corrupt official. It declares that the pre- 
scribing of “unreasonable quantities” of narcotics is a viola- 
tion of the Harrison Act, another phrase which can be twisted 
to subserve the purpose of ignorant or corrupt officialdom. 

Is this term “unreasonable quantities“ to be left to the defi- 
nition or determination of picked “ committees” or officials of 
no scientife qualifications in this subject or the irresponsible 
discussion and publicity of inexperienced, advertised, overnight 
authorities“ and “experts”? Or is it going to be interpreted 
in the light of all available information from reliable sources, 
none of it muddled or perverted or suppressed? The outcome 
of the present narcotic situation can not be predicted until 
these questions are answered. 

How much longer is the mere incident or accident of who 
gets appointed to “committees” and public office going to de- 
termine the interpretation and force and effect of statute law 
to an extent to which the very fundamental intent of the law 
and its beneficent purposes can be reversed overnight through 
change of administrators and administrative policies? How 
much longer can truth and honesty be attacked and suppressed 
and charlatanism and ignorance and fanaticism and special in- 
terest furthered and exploited through the machinery of Gov- 
ernment? 

How much longer can individual administrative appointees 
refuse to consider everything which does not accord with or 
further the purposes or theories of themselves or their selected 
associates? Is this country going to be governed by law or 
by arbitrary official opinion under commission powers of un- 
checked domination? The history of narcotic law in New York 
State and city should be a warning, a history now being reen- 
acted in the Federal administration, 

In the last three years of quibble over words and phrases 
and “formule” and unanalyzed statistics—in the last three 
years of vindictive attack on persons and gossip and intrigue 
and manipulation of office and press—beginning with the advent 
of a new crop of administrators in New York State and New 
York City and the Department of Internal Revenue. influenced, 
as shown in my speech of January 12, a most horrible situation 
has developed. 

This situation is built upon chicanery and false doctrines and 
exploited panaceas—imedical pseudomedical, legislative, admin- 
istrative, and otherwise—and upon ignorance or apathy or 
incompetence or promotion in administrative office. Destroy 
that machinery and force upon administration the recognition 
and application of all facts and material of information and 
you have made the big and absolutely fundamental step in 
solution. 

Neglect to do this and this country will face the worst hor- 
rors yet seen in this situation. Allow the arbitrary opinion of 
various groups of lay or medical political appointees of no 
competent experience or knowledge to arbitrarily determine 
the controversial or mooted questions in a basically scientific 
question and problem and the present situation will continue 
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and grow worse, and evil, misery, and injustice will increase. 
Nobody at all familiar with the history of the past 10 years’ 
experiences and experiment and record of this subject would 
controvert this statement. 

This situation has been periodically stirred up by scientific 
quibbles and squabbles, by sensational and publicity-seeking 
officials, and by the promotion of narrow or unscientific defi- 
nition of various phrases and slogans. It has been kept alive 
by the persistent dissemination and repetition of meaningless 
phrases and sloganized definitions and arbitrary pronounce- 
ments of incompetent character and origin coming from official 
or pseudooflicial position. The effect and possibly the delib- 
erate intent of this has been to muddy the clear waters of 
truth and to provide pseudolegal, petty technicalities which 
have been used to suppress or attack men whose study and 
work and established honesty and scientific reputation stood 
in the way of the promoters of commercial or fanatic or theo- 
retical panaceas. 

Shed upon this situation the light of truth, and all of the 
truth, and it will become possible of solution and checking and 
control. In no other way can this be done. 

Make public and widespread all that is known or available 
upon this subject so that administrative officials can not avoid 
or eyade facts and real issues and conditions and the public 
press enn not be manipulated into sensational, hysteria-creating 
advertising of selected cases of vice and degeneracy to the 
neglect of the needs of the vast majority of the honest and 
deserving. 

With the awakening and arousing and final expression of 
real consensus of scientific opinion,” as expressed in the un- 
qualified indorsements of House Resolution 258, there can 
be no further excuse for continned persistence in domination 
over administration and administrative power and action of 
the fallacies now openly repudiated. 

It rests now with the only unbiased, competent body which 
can openly and publicly and with widest recognition take up 
and seriously consider the material and evidence in this nar- 
cotie situation and compel its universal recognition—the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, upon what. sub- 
ject? 

Mr. KING. It is on a subject that in no way reflects on 
Members of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. > 

Mr ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BIRD. Mr. Speaker, the House finds itself about to take 
a short recess after months of continuous labor and it is fitting 
that the accomplishments of the session be reviewed at this 
time. We have had President Harding at the helm of a Re- 
publican administration for a period of 16 months and during 
all of that time he and the Congress have been in harmonious 
accord and have worked most diligently with the program of 
the Republican Party pledges constantly in mind. 

In taking invoice it is necessary, first, to review the condi- 
tion of our country as it was turned over to the Republicans by 
the Democratic administration on March 4, 1921, after eight 
years of gross carelessness and mismanagement. True, during 
part of that distressing period we were plunged into and passed 
through the most terrible war of all times, but that most ter- 
rible experience served as an almost impenetrable screen to hide 
the mismanagement and inefficiency of Democratic rule that 
took place not only before and after the war but also in the 
management of the war itself. 

In 1918 when the Democratic Party took charge our national 
debt was approximately $1,000,000,000. In 1921 when the Re- 
publicans took charge our national debt was over $25,000,000,000, 
and the annual interest alone upon the debt was greater than 


the total debt in 1913. During 1913 the Democrats increased 
the running expenses of the Government $43,000,000; in 1914, 
$39,000,000; and in 1915, $35,000,000. All this was before the 
war or even preparation for war. In 1916 they increased it, in 
the sum of $129,000,000. Thus it is that we find our national 
debt figures as follows: 

1913_ 
1918 


— $1,029,000, 000 
5 17, 005, 000, 000 

And in 1920 when the Nation so roundly decided that a change 
of administration was necessary we found ourselves struggling 
under the enormous debt of $25,234,000,000. Right here it should 
be noted that of that sum more than $11,000,000,000 was loaned 
by our then President to foreign nations. Much of it was 
loaned without security or even properly signed notes or due 
bills, and a very considerable amount was loaned without 
authority. 

In 1920 a feverish, nervous condition was prevalent over 
the country as a result of the war and the uneconomic condition 
into which we had been led until the outeome of our national 
honor and our national and international prosperity was a mat- 
ter of the gravest concern to all. N 

The remedy proposed by the Democratie Party was that this 
Nation of ours submit itself to a league of European nations 
and that we place ourselves and our problems upon a parity 
with and in the cauldron of European diplomacy. (And they 
still propose it.) 

The remedy proposed by the Republican Party was: 

That we enter no entangling alliances. 

That we terminate the war at once and declare peace. 

That we bave a casting up of our accounts and that war graft 
cease. 

That strict economy in Government be practiced to the end 
that the burden of taxes on the people be lightened. 

That agriculture as the basie industry of the country be 
given every possible assistance. 

That freight rates be reduced, 

That our returned soldiers be given honorable and just con- 
sideration. 

That our industries and our labor be given protection against 
the chactic condition of the world markets, and that every 
facility be afferded for the marketing of our products in all 
corners of the globe. 

The Republican Party, under the leadership of President 
Harding, and with the aid and support of a Republican Con- 
gress, was given the job of bringing order out of chaos, honor 
out of complication and threatened dishonor, efficiency out of 
inefficiency, and prosperity out of impending and threatening 
disaster. 

A casting up of the work of the administration and the Con- 
gress is to bring before the people of the United States the 
evidence of the fulfillment of that trust of Government and 
the verdict at their hands can not be in doubt. 


PEACE BASIS ESTABLISHED. 


Peace was promptly declared. We have no entangling alli- 
ances. We are in no League of Nations. We have preserved 
our honor and our national integrity, and even more, thanks 
to our President and his most able Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, we have led the nations of the world a step 
nearer to the dawn of a universal peace. The limitation of 
arms conference taught the peoples of the civilized world that 
there is a better way than war. A burden of billions was lifted 
from the shoulders of a war-sick world and we ourselves were 
enabled to cut our war and Navy expenditures in the enormous 
sum of $215,000,000, Our Army is now cut to a peace Army of 
125,000 and our Navy is being reduced to the now famous and 
peaceful 5-5-8 plan of the conference, 


FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 


Under a law passed by this Congress the President has named 
a commission for the purpose of refunding and placing upon a 
sound business basis the debts and moneys that are due and 
owing us by the various foreign nations of the world. To this 
commission, at this time, France is sending a financial com- 
mission for the purpose of arranging the refunding of the 
French debt to this country. A British commission will also 
come at an early date, and the end of the year may well see 
about seven-tenths of the total foreign debt put in negotiable 
form with interest payments at not less than 41 per cent as 
sured, and a date for final liquidation arranged. With nego- 
tiations concluded with the two principal debtor nations, it 
should not prove a difficult matter to take up the question with 
each of the other countries in turn and speedily convert the 
notes now held by the Treasury Department into securities 
that may be handled in the future as Congress may direct, 


— — 
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WAR GRAFT PROSECUTION. 

Out of the maze of war-graft cases much is being developed. 
And this development is being made in the face of almost con- 
stant Democratic harassing, criticizing, and faultfinding. The 
work is in the hands of the legal department of the Government 
and the courts, the evidence is being steadily gathered, and in- 
dictments are being made, The Congress has appropriated an 
additional $500,000 for graft prosecution and is rendering every 
possible assistance. 

THS BUDGET LAW. 

The Budget law passed by this Congress is the greatest meas- 
ure known to any great modern government for reduction of 
expenses in routine of government. It is the right arm of an 
administration seeking to get full value of the people’s money 
in government expenditure. It has already been a great boon 
to the present administration and Congress and has greatly 
aided in the extraordinary record of a reduction of our public 
funded debt in the amount of $2,000,000,000, a reduction of our 
floating debt of $700,000,000, and a reduction of taxation of 
over three-quarters of a billion dollars per year. 

AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION, 

Agricultural rehabilitation has been one of the dominating 
thoughts of the administration and of the Congress, and much 
progress has been made upon the program. 

An emergency tariff was enacted into law May 27, 1921. It 
has been extended until such time as the regular tariff bill 
shull become effective. In protecting the products of the farm 
from foreign inflow at a time when war's reaction was pound- 
ing agricultural products to a price below that of production, it 
had a steadying influence upon the entire economic condition 
of the country. As an additional aid the Russian relief bill 
was passed which provided for an extension of $20,000,000 to 
be used in purchasing in this country corn, seed grain, and 
food for the starving Russians. 

Extension of rural credits was given attention in two meas- 
ures passed about a year ago. The War Finance Corporation 
was revived and is now enabled to extend credits for not to 
exceed three years to persons, firms, or corporations. dealing in 
or marketing farm products and to any association of persons 
engaged in producing farm products or live stock, and to any 
bank, banker, or trust company which makes or has made loans 
to persons engaged in the production of agricultural products or 
in stock raising or marketing. 

A law was passed increasing the interest rate on farm loan 
bank bonds without advancing the rate to the farm borrower, 
and this, together with a law diverting an additional $25,000,000, 
for farm loan purposes, has greatly aided the work of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. It now has a working capital of $50,- 
000,000 and for the first time since its organization it is able 
to function continuously in its making of loans to farmers 
upon satisfactory security. 

PACKERS AND FUTURE TRADING ACTS. 

These acts regulate the packing industry and grain exchanges. 
The packer act prohibits packers and stockyards from engag- 
ing in unfair or deceptive practices or giving preference or ad- 
vantage to any person or locality, or engaging in any act in re- 
straint of trade or such as would tend to price control or 
monopoly. It also requires fair and equal treatment and serv- 
ices to be rendered by stockyards to all at the same charge, and 
that schedules for service shall be filed and open for public 
inspection, 

The Capper-Tincher, or futures trading, act prevents gambling 
in grain and abolishes trading in “ privileges,” puts and calls,” 
“offers,” “ups and downs,” and the like in grain exchanges, 
Further, it makes them subject to Federal control and holds 
them accessible to farmers’ cooperative organizations. A por- 
tion of the act was held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
and within the last few days a new bill was passed by the 
House to meet the constitutional objections. 

Legislative provision has been made for the appointment of a 
“dirt” farmer on the Federal Reserve Board. This is as it 
should be and is the proper recognition of a basic industry, 

A study of the agricultural markets of the day as to wheat, 
corn, live stock, and other farm products will reveal how the 
crisis has been passed; that the strong trend is upward; that 
the policy of the Republican administration has been wise, and 
the agricultural legislation passed by this Republican Congress 
has been beneficial to the farmer. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY LEGISLATION, 

On November 9, 1921, a Federal highway act as an amend- 
nient to the Federal road aid act was passed. It carries out 
the President's recommendations with regard to needed and 
essential changes in the Federal road aid act, particularly with 
a view to centralizing authority in the States and insuring the 
upkeep of Federal aid roads. By it and subsequent legislation 


the road 
ticable. In this bill special provision is made for farm-to-mar- 
ket highways, 


program is to progress with the greatest rapidity prac- 


IMMIGRATION. 


On May 19, 1921, an immigration law was enacted to be effec- 
tive until June 30, 1922. On May 11, 1922, this law was ex- 
tended to be effective until June 30, 1924. By these meas- 
ures immigration is restricted to an annual 3 per cent of the 
alien population of the respective countries now within the 
United States. This is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation enacted and is a safe floodgate against the flow of 
immigrants to this country following the World War. 

THE ANTIBEER ACT. 

In the closing hours of the Wilson administration Attorney 
General Palmer rendered a decision that greatly weakened the 
administration of the prohibitory liquor laws. Immediately the 
incoming Republican Congress gave the matter attention and 
the antibeer bill was passed, entirely remedying the unfortunate 
situation the prohibitory liquor laws were left in by the Demo- 
cratic Attorney General’s ruling. 

SOLDIER LEGISLATION, 

We have kept faith with the returned soldier. The Sweet 
bill provides for his rehabilitation and upward of half a mil- 
lion of men are now under the supervision of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. In this bureau and for this purpose there has been an 
expenditure during this year of the stupendous sum of $425,000,- 
000, and this amount will be a continuing one. The adjusted 
compensation bill—frequently called the soldier bonus bill—has 
passed the House and is now under consideration in the Senate. 
That this Congress has endeavored to give the care and atten- 
tion to the sick and disabled soldier that a grateful Nation 
wishes him to have is shown by an additional appropriation of 
$17,000,000, passed April 20 of this year, for the construction of 
additional hospitals. The work of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
been stupendous and it is noticeable that its efficiency is steadily 
increasing. Decentralization so much desired by the boys has 
been almost accomplished. An act of April 7, 1922, provides 
that veterans of the World War who because of physical dis- 
abilities due to service were unable to return to their home- 
steads may make final proof without further residence or im- 
provements and receive patent to their land. Also grant is 
made of preferred homestead entry right for 90 days to ex- 
service men in the opening of public lands, which can only be 
defeated by prior valid settlement rights. Also an act of 
April 6, 1922, provides that the period of time during which an 
honorably discharged soldier of the World War shall be receiv- 
ing treatment for injuries or disabilities incurred in line of duty 
shall be deducted from the time of residence required on a 


homestead. 
THE TARIFF. 


The permanent tariff policy is well under construction and 
the Congress will shortly turn its attention to transportation 
problems. Freight rates have been reduced and must be re- 
duced further and the markets of the world must be reached. 

In addition to legislation already mentioned, the Congress has 
given attention to numerous other highly important subjects. 
It has enacted the maternity bill. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate have passed the interchangeable mileage bill and it is now 
in conference. As amended by the House, it provides for in- 
terchangeable scrip or coupon tickets good for passenger service 
on railroads subject to Interstate Commerce Commission rules. 
This law when enacted will be of great benefit to the commer- 
cial traveler, 

A cooperative marketing bill has passed the House; a “ blue- 
sky securities” bill; an antilynching bill; an independent nat- 
uralization for women bill; a reclassification of civil-service 
employees bill; a railroad refunding bill; a bill providing for 
standard measures for fruits and vegetables, and one preventing 
interstate trade in filled milk; a bill for the promotion of trade 
with China; and a bill allowing soldiers’ widows credit for time 
of husbands’ service on homestead entries. 

These, with more than 200 other bills of public or private 
nature, have constituted the work of the Congress. The grist 
of the legislative mill has amounted to a consideration of over 
two bills a day upon the average. A Congress should stand 
upon its record, and this Republican Congress jis glad to stand 
upon its record thus far made. Its achievements have been 
constructive and far-reaching and it has dealt with funda- 
mentals. 

The other day I saw hewn in stone on a public building in 
Washington this axiomatic truth, The farm—best home of the 
family—main source of national wealth—foundation of civilized 
society—the natural providence,” and as we now contemplate 
the work thus far of the Republican administration and the 
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Republican Congress and by the use of that axiom as a measur- 
ing rod judge its labors, I feel confident that the people of this 
land will see with clearness that those now in charge of gov- 
ernmental affairs have been sound in their policies and their 
legislation, and have well started upon a safe highway to our 
Nation’s honor and prosperity. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Maxx, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3396) creating 
the positions of Second Assistant Secretary and private sec- 
retary in the Department of Labor, and had directed him to 
report the same back with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
rue 1 8 question is on the engrossment and third reading of 

e 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RaKer) there were—ayes 86, noes 16. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 68, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 181, as follows: 
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NOT VOTING—1i81, 


YEAS—180. 

Ackerman Faust Kline, N. Y. uin 
Ansorge Favrot Kline, Pa. adcliffe 
Anthony Fenn Knutson Ramseyer 
Appleby Fess Kreider Ransley 
Atkeson Fish Lampert Reece 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Rhodes 
Barbour Fordney » N. Ricketts 
Beg: Foster Lehlbach Riddick 
Benham Free Lineberger Rodenberg 
Bird Freeman Little Rose 
Blakeney Fren London Rossdale 
Boies Frothingham McCormick Schall 
Bond Fuller McFadden Scott, Tenn. 
Bowers Gahn McKenzie Shaw. 
Brown, Tenn Gallivan McLaughlin, Mich Siegel 
Browne, Gern McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinnott 
Burdi Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Burke Gor McPherson Smith, Mich, 
Burton Graham, III MacGregor Snell 
Butler Griffin Magee Speaks 
Cable Hadley Mann Sproul 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Colo. Mapes Stephens 
Carew Haugen ead Strong, Kans 
Chindblom Hawes Michener weet 
Clague Hayden ills Swing 
Cole, lowa Hays Millspaugh gue 
Cole, Ohio Henry ondell Taylor, N. J. 
Connolly, Pa. Hickey Moore, III Temple 
Cooper, Wis. Hill Moore, Ohio Thompson 

rago Himes Moores, Ind Timberlake 
Crowther Hogan Morgan Tincher 

lien Hull Mott Towner 
Curry Hutchinson Mudd Upshaw 
Dale Johnson, 8. Dak. Murphy Vaile 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. elson, Me. Vestal 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Denison Keller O’Brien Volk 
Dowell Kelley, Mich. Ogden Volstead 
Dunbar Kelly, Pa. Ip Watson 
Dupré Kendall Parker, N. J Wheeler 
Dyer Kennedy Parker, N. X. Williams, III. 
Edmonds Ketcham Patterson, N. J. Williamson 
Elliott King Perkins Woodyard 
Fairchild Kirkpatrick Perlman Wyant 
Fairfield Kissel Purnell Zihlman 
NAYS—68. 

Almon Dominick Kopp Sanders, Tex. 
Andrews, Nebr. Donghton Kraus Sandlin 
Aswell Echols Lanham Sears 
Bell Fisher Lankford Smithwick 
Bland, Va Garner Larsen, Ga Steagall 
Bowling Gensman Lowre Taylor, Colo, 

ox Goodykoontz McDuffie Tillman 
Brand Hammer adden Tinkham 
Bri Hardy, Tex Montague Tucker 
Bulwinkle och Oldfiel Underhill 
Byrnes, 8. Huddleston Oliver Vinson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hudspeth Park, Ga Walsh 
Collier Jacoway Pou eaver 
Collins James Raker Williams, Tex. 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala Rankin wae. 
Cramton Jones, Tex Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
Davis, Tenn. Kincheloe Rogers Wright 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
Cannon 


Anderson Evans Logan 
ndrew, Mass. Fields Longworth 
Arentz Focht Luce 
Bankhead Frear Luhring 
Barkley Fulmer Lyon " 
Beck Funk cArthur 
Beedy Garrett, Tenn. McClintic 
Bixler Garrett, Tex. McSwain 
Black Gilbert Malone 
Bland, Ind. Goldsborough Mansfield 
Blanton Gould Martin 
Brennan Graham, Pa. Merritt 
Britten Green, Iowa Michaelson 
Brooks, III. Greene, Mass. iller 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Vt. Montoya 
Buchanan Griest Moore, Va 
Burroughs Harrison Morin 
Burtness Hawle, Nelson, A. P. 
Campbell, Kaus. Herric Nelson, J. M. 
Cantrill ersey Newton, Minn. 
Carter icks olan 
Chalmers Hooker Norton 
Chandler, N. T. Hukriede O'Connor 
Chandler, Okla. Humphreys Osborne 
. Husted Overstreet 
Clark, Pia. Ireland Padgett > 
Clarke, N. Y. Jefferis, Nebr. Paige 
Classon Johnson, Ky. Parks, Ark. 
Clouse Johnson, Miss. Patterson, Mo. 
Cockran Kabn Petersen 
odd Kearns Porter 
Colton Kiess Pringey 
n Kindred Rainey, Ala. 
Cooper, Ohio Kinkaid Rainey, III 
Copley Kitchin yburn 
Coughlin Kleczka eber 
cup Knight Reed, N. I. 
Davis, Minn. Kunz Riordan 
1 Langley Roach 
Dempsey Larson, Minn. Robertson 
Dickinson Lawrence Robsion 
Drane Layton Rosenbloom 
Drewry Lazaro Rouse 
Driver Leatherwood Rucker 
Dunn Lee, Ga. Ryan 
Bilis Linthicum Sabath 


So the bill was passed 
The Clerk announced 
On the vote: 


the following pairs: 


JUNE 30, 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 


Steenerson 
Stevenson 


Summers, Wash. 

Sumners, Tex. 

Swank 

Taylor, Ark. 

Taylor, Tenn, 
en By 


Mr. Rainey of Illinois (for) with Mr. Thomas (against). 


Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (against). 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Garrett of Texas 


(against). 
Mr. 


ee 

Until further notice: 
Mr. 
Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Funk with Mr. Wilson. 

Lawrence with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Reed of New York with Mr. Barkley. 


. Codd with Mr. Swank. 


Winslow with Mr. Deal. 
Kahn with Mr. Cantrell. 
. Burtness with Mr. Lazaro. 
Beck with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Brennan with Mr. Drane. 


. Knight with Mr. O'Connor. 

. Evans with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Tyson. 
. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Crisp. 

. Frear with Mr. Padgett. 


Maloney with Mr. Overstreet. 
Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Rayburn. 
Layton with Mr. Martin. 

. Griest with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Gilbert. 

. Yates with Mr. Bankhead. 

„Sinclair with Mr. Hooker. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. McSwain. 
. Hicks with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 

. Kearns with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Colton with Mr. Goldsborough, 
Luce with Mr. Harrison. 

Osborne with Mr. Stedman 


Shreve (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 

. White of Maine (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against). 
Riordan (for) with Mr. Black (against). 

. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

. Kindred (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 

. Sabath (for) with Mr. Driver (against). 

Focht (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 


Leatherwood with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, 


Summers of Washington with Mr. Kitchin, 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 


Dickinson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 


Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Lyon, 
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It is merely an expression of our sympathetie and favorable atti- 
tude in estab in Palestine a refuge for the persecuted 
Jews of the world where they can develop their own culture, 
law, and ideals in the ancient land of their fathers, given by 
Jehovah to Abraham and consecrated in the hearts of the 
Jewish people as the birthplace of their traditions. 

This resolution has nothing to do with the League of Nations 
or the mandatory power under the league. We are not a party 
to the league, and it would be a piece of impertinence for us 
to attempt to dictate to the membership of the league. Those 
who are for or against the league, reservationists and irrecon- 

all alike, can support this resolution with equal fervor, 
as it expresses the moral encouragement of the Congress of the 
United States to a project already indorsed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and other great nations. 

I append hereto a copy of House Joint Resolution 322 and 
a copy of the report. 

Joint resolution favoring the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. 


Whereas the Jewish poste have for many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland; and 

Whereas, owing to the outcome of the World War and their part 
therein, the Jewish people are to be enabled to re- create and reorganize 
a national home in the land of their fathers, which will give to the 
‘House of Israel its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a fruitful 
Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Resolved, cto., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other non- 


Mr. Webster with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Woods of Indiana with Mr. Sisson, 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Medlintic. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. ‘Rucker. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Blanton, 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr, Lyon. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr, Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Fields. 

Mr, Ellis with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 

The result of the vote ype ee ERODOTO recorded, 

A quorum being present, the doors were open 

Gn mnt of Mr. ‘ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
iby which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 11155, of similar title, was ordered to lie on 
‘the table. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR THE -JEWISH PEOPLE, 


Mr. FHSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privileged | 
report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the desk 
‘and ask to have read. ‘ 

The ‘Olerk read as follows: | 

House Resolution 260 (Rept. No. 1172). 3 
) this resolution it s n 
„ Soule ond ah A call up for consideration | 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 822), being a joint resolution favoring || Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy places and religious 
| e Sstablishment in Palestine of a na home for the Jewish le. | buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected 
‘Phat there shall be not to exceed two hours debate on said joint reso- 
“tution, to be controlled by the gentleman from ‘New York, . FISH. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, tle Committee on Rules, having 
| this measure before it, decided upon one hour of general debate. 
There is a general desire to expedite matters. ‘The purpose of 
the vesolution is well understood, ‘having been considered in 
the Commfttee on Foreign Affairs. I therefore offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fass: Line 5, after the word “ carat 


[Report No. 1088, House of rate jesse pet ae Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session. ] 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred House 
Joint Resolution No. 322, favoring the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home Yor the Jewish people, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon, with the recommendation that the resolution 

o pass, 
his report expresses our moral interest in and our favorable atti- 
‘tude toward the establishment in Palestine of a national home for ithe 
Jewish le. It commits us to no foreign obligation or entangle- 


strike out the remainder of the paragruph. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this strikes out all provision for 
general debate, [Applause] | 
i 


is a strong x us and bumanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that goes yeyond its purely material 
aspects and the discharge of such obligations assumed pi the allied 
1 us expressed in the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
3 which has been indorsed by France, Italy, Japan, and other 
nations. 
‘The Jews of America are profonndly interested in establishing a 
pec — m _ ancient Jand — er E ithis * — 
0 Jewish people everywhere, for de: ‘ dispersion 
Palestine has been the object of their veneration since they were ex- 
pelled by ‘the Romans. ‘For generstions ‘they ‘have prayed for ‘the 
big ‘te Zion. During the past century ‘this prayer has assumed prac- 
the orm. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Iwes that contemplate also shutting out de- 
‘bate on any amendment? ' 

Mr. FESS. It does not; this is general debate. 

The SPEAKER, The question is ou agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 


The previous (question ‘was ordered. s misrule and oppression, a devastated and sparsely settled land. 
7 ; i : 7 4 Jewish colonization be in Palestine over 40 years ago. In 1897 
s aa SPPARKER. The question is on ‘agreeing to the reso or Heri, ‘the founder of the modern age monsoon 
Intion. 


dished an organization for the p of 8 : egal r 

the Jewish right in Palestine and began the practical work of settling 
‘the land. A great deal of labor and effort has been put into Palestine 
by Jews. They have established 72 flourishing colonies on a soil 
which, before they reclaimed it, was merely sand, stone, and swa 


The -resviution was agreed to. 
Mr. FISH. Mr. ‘Speaker, 1 cll up House Joint Resolution 
$22, which I send to the desk and ask to live read. 
The Clerk read as follows; 
i f ‘the estallishment in Pulestine of 
3 8 the Jewish people. ty 


Whereas the Jewish people have for many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient ‘homeland; and 

Whereas owing to the outcome of the World War and their part 
therein the Jewish people are to be enabled to re-create and reorganize 
a national home in the land of their fathers, which will give to the 
House of Israel fts long-deniefi aing d to reestwbtish a fruitful 
Jewish Hre and culture in the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be ft 

Rasolved, „te., That the United States of America fevors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national ‘home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may - 
dice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, and that the ‘holy places und religious build- 
ings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this resolution favors the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
and is based on justice and ‘humanity. It has been given full 
consideration in the Committee on Foreign Affairs and that 
committee has reported it out practically unanimously. It is 
almost similar in wording to a resolution passed a month ago 
in the other branch of the legislative body. The only difference 
äs that we changed the word “the” to the word “a,” so that 
‘instead of its reading “the national home” it reads “a na- 
tional home.” The House has had this matter under considera- 
‘tion for the past week and Members are familiar with the con- 


‘visitors to the Holy Land. er eren ted and maintain a modern 
schoo) system, and laid the foun 


Whey are mow prepared to develop a plan for harn the water 
power of the Jordan River, which will provide Palestine: with ample 
electric light and power for ‘a large industrial development. 

In this work of regenerating a land that has become desolate and 
waste through governmental oppression, the Jews of America have — 
ticipated to a large and generous extent, maintaini the ‘Anver icon 
Zionese Medical Unit and making large contributions the purchase 
‘of ‘land and for the crration of credit institutions. 

We of America should be glad to give-our moral support to a pr. t 
which is based upon justice and ‘humanity. To give this recognition 
‘to so laudable an endeavor of a le seeking to create ‘a haven of 
vetuge for a and homeless of their race is to act in conso- 
nance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews have suffered greatly 
during pod war. ‘There are now countless thousands of innocent mem- 
bers oft 


f ‘their brethren of other lands who are in more comfortable 
3 they may re-create their own forms of life and realize 


ideals. 
The of a return of the Jewish people to Zion has had the 
wishes our foremost American statesmen. President Woodrow 
Wilson, in a letter dated August 31, 1918, wrote as follows: 
“I welcome an to express the satisfaction I have felt in 
‘the of the ese Movement in the Unfted States and in the 
countries the n behalf th 
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that the British Government would use its best endeayors to facilitate 

ae e ee fants of sow ental 
rejudice the 5 

people im Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 

Pierident Harding on June 1, 1921, expressed his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, and said: é 

“Tt is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew le to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity.” 

Again, on May 11, 1922, President Harding wrote to a Zionist com- 
mittee: 

uy hear athy for 
the een r Ang Falzen Poungttiegr und in bebaif of the restora- 
tion of Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always 
viewed with an interest, which I think is quite as much practical as 
sentimental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine, and I 
hope the effort now being carried on in this and other countries in this 
behalf may meet with the fullest measure of success.” 

Leaders of the Jewish people here and abroad, who have studied 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar with the 

roblems of Jewish life, anticipate the eventual creation of an en- 
ightened state which shall be a center of Jewish culture, a blessing 
to humanity and to the Jewish race in that ancient land which was 
ven by Jehovah to 8 and which is consecrated in all Jewish 
earts as the birthplace of their traditions and ideals. The realiza- 
tion of this hope should be given the moral encouragement of the 
American people speaking through their Representatives in Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I move the preyious question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the pre- 
amble, 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Friss, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this resolution. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution gives expres- 
sion to sentiments of justice and humanity which. are in per- 
fect harmony with the great traditions of our country. It is 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all 
other non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be 
adequately protected. The hope of being restored to the land 
of their forefathers was never forsaken by the Jewish people, 
a hope which was sanctified throughout the ages by the tears 
and blood of the martyr of humanity—the Jew. 

Let it not be forgotten that during the 2,000 years of Hebrew 
occupation of Palestine the land was coveted by all ambitious 
conquerors as a land of flowing milk and honey. After the 
destruction of the second Jewish commonwealth by the legions 
of Titus the land became more and more barren, laid waste by 
the sword, famine, plagues, and the sweeping sands of the 
desert. Nevertheless Jewish emigration into the Holy Land 
was never interrupted. The poet Judah Halevi left prosperous 
Spain for desolate Judea, meeting death in the attainment of 
his ideal. 

Half a century ago the modern Zionist movement made its 
appearance. It was endowed with a “King Midas touch,” 
turning into gold everything it attempted in Palestine. In 
spite of a hostile and indolent Turkish Government it suc- 
ceeded in building up 50 model colonies, which are regarded by 
the veterans of Allenby as veritable oases in a desert of gen- 
eral stagnation and slothfulness. Only self-sacrifice of heroes 
could accomplish this result. The ambitious pan-Germans, 
headed by the Kaiser, lavished millions on their settlements 
in Palestine and failed. Just before the final collapse of the 
Central Powers the largest of the German colonies was sold to 
the highest bidder, the Jewish people. I can only mention cur- 
sorily the most efficient system of elementary and secondary 
schools which the Zionists established there and their having 
recently laid the foundation for a Hebrew university on the 
Mount of Olives, to which a critic like George Brandes and a 
philosopher like Henri Bergson have offered their inestimable 
services. 

The geniuses of world imperialism—Alexander, Cesar, and 
Napoleon—divined the rôle of Palestine as the gateway between 
the Orient and the Occident and always regarded the Jews 
as the natural gatekeepers. The Hebrew people, originating 


in the east and living in the west, possess the mystic heart of 
the oriental and the critical mind of the west European. The 
symphonie union of these two qualities mignt still “put it 
over” our dear Kipling, who standardized the phrase that 
“East is east and “ West is west.” The gulf will be bridged. 

The Jews in Europe are oppressed both physically and 
spiritually. The Slavs massacre them, the Huns bar their 
children from their schools and generally boycott them in social 
life. While some contented Jews in America ride their electric 
limousines to the luxurious temple, the charred bodies of their 
unfortunate brethren in Galicia lie buried under the ruins of 
the burned synagogues of Lemberg and Cracow. 

Palestine, to be sure, will not harbor all the Jews of Russia 
and Poland, but it will remove from them the stigma and the 
accompanying suffering of a homeless wanderer. 

When anyone says that millions of Jews are opposed to 
Zionism, he forgets that, after all, we have only a few million 
Jews in all the world, and the fact is that the traditional Jewry 
is nearly unanimous in support of Zionism, and even mem- 
bers of the so-called reform group are rapidly and surely enter- 
ing its ranks. K 

America’s sympathy, as expressed through this resolution; 
will be a source of encouragement to the Jewish people in 
their struggle to repatriate themselyes to the land from which 
they were exiled by force. There in Palestine we shall see in 
evidence concrete expressions of the prophetic ideals of Juda- 
ism—the ideals of justice, peace, and equality to all children 
of man regardless of race or creed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may be given five legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
of course it will be just an extension of remarks? 

The SPEAKER, It tan not be in any other way. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to make brief com- 
ment and express my views on House Joint Resolution 322, now 
pending before the House, favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. That we may 
have clearly before us the exact language of the proposed legis- 
lation I would like to preface my remarks by the insertion of 
the resolution, which reads as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. 


Whereas the Jewish people have for many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland ; and 

Whereas, owing to the outcome of the World War and their part 
therein, the Jewish people are to be enabled to re-create and reorganize 
a nationalghome in the land of their fathers, which will give to the 
House of Israel its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a frultful 
Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy places and religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 


Hearings covering four days were given on the resolution by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and many witnesses appeared 
offering arguments for and against the legislation. In submit- 
ting the resolution to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion for its passage the committee stated: 


This pore expresses our moral interest in and our favorable attitude 
toward the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people. It commits us to no foreign obligation or entangle- 
ment, he protection of the holy places is carefully provided for, as 
well as the rights of Christian and all non-Jewish communities, There 
is a strong religious and humanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that goes beyond its purely material 
aspects and the discharge of such obligations assumed by the allied 
Governments as expressed in the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
nit which has been indorsed by France, Italy, Japan, and other 
nations. 

The Jews of America are profoundly interested in establishing a na- 
tional home in the ancient !and for their race. Indeed, this Is the ideal 
of the Jewish propis everywhere, for d ite their dispersion, Palestine 
has been the object of their veneration since they were expelled by the 
Romans. For generations they have prayed for the return to Zion, 
During the past century this prayer has assumed 5 form, 

Palestine, thè ancient homeland of fhe Jews, is tocar a compara- 
tively sterile country, due to the wanton and deplorable licy of 
desolation s. stema tically carried out by its rulers, the Turks, for many 
centuries. hat was once the country of milk and honey has become, 


through misrule and oppression, a devastated and sparsely settled land, 

Jewish colonization began in Palestine over 40 years ago. In 1897 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of the modern Zionist movement, estab- 
lished an organization for the purpose of securing legal recognition 
of the Jewish right in Palestine and began the practical work of 
3 the land. A great deal of labor and effort has been put into 
Palestine by Jews. They have established 72 flourishing colonies on a 
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soil which, before they reclaimed it, was merely sand, stone, and 
swamp. With the . of Jewish capital and labor part of this 
land been transformed into beautiful ens that evoke the ad- 


miration of visitors to the Holy Land. y have created and 
tain a modern school system, and laid the foundations of a national 
Jewish university in Jerusalem. They have introduced modern sanita- 
tion, opened hospitals and clinics, and founded many ind Banks 
have been established to provide credit for the smaller trade and busi- 
ness man. They are now N to 28 a plan for harnessin. 
the water power of the Jordan River, which . rovide Palestine wi 
ample electric light and power for a indus 1 development. 
n this work of regenerating a land that has become desolate and 
waste through governmental oppression, the Jews of America have 
articipated to a large and generous extent, maintaining the American 
jonese Medical Unit and making large contributions to the purchase 
of land and for the creation of credit institutions. 

We of America should be glad to give our moral support to a project 
which is based upon justice and humanity. To give this recognition 
to so laudable an endeavor of a people seeking to create a hayen of 
refuge for the oppressed and homeless of their race is to act in con- 
sonance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews have suffered 
greatly during the war. There are now countless thousands of inno- 
cent members of the Jewish race in Poland, Galicia, Russia, Hungary, 
Ukraine, and Rumania who have been utterly ruined and for whom 
there is no place in the lands where they had formerly lived. The 
World War has overwhelmed them. They are seeking a home where, 
with the generous help of their brethren of other lands who are in 
more comfortable circumstances, they may re-create their own forms 
of life and realize their ideals. 

The hope of a return of the Jewish people to Zion has had the soa 
wishes of our foremost American statesmen. President Woodrow Wil- 
son, in a letter dated August 31, 1918, wrote as follows : 

“I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfaction I have felt 
in the 22 of the Zionese movement in the United tes and in 
the allied countries since the declaration of Mr. Balfour, on behalf 
of the British Government, of Great Britain’s approval of the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and 
his promise that the British Government would use its best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, with the understanding 
that nothing would be done to presudice the civil and religious rights 
of non-Jewish people in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in other countries.” É 

resident 3 on June 1. 1921. expressed his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, and said: 

“It is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored 
to their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet 
greater phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity.” 

Again, on May 11, 1922, President Harding wrote to a Zionist 
8 lad 1 d hearty thy fi 

“TI am ve to express my approval an ea sympathy for 
the efort of the Palestine Foundation Fund in behalf of the restora- 
tion of Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always 
viewed with an interest, which I think is quite as much practical as 
sentimental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine, and I 
hope the effort now being carried on in this and othér countries in 
this behalf may meet with the fullest measure of success.” 

Leaders of the Jewish people here and abroad, who have studied 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar with the 

roblems of Jewish life, anticipate the eventual creation of an en- 
ightened state which shall be a center of Jewish culture, a blessing 
to humanity and to the Jewish race in that ancient land which was 

ven by Jehovah to Abraham, and which is consecrated in all.Jewish 
* as the birthplace of their traditions and ideals. The realiza- 
tion of this hope should be giyen the moral encouragement of the 
American people speaking through their Representatives in Congress. 


Many Jews reside in the third congressional district of New 
Jersey. As their Representative in Congress I was naturally 
much interested in this legislation. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to attend the hearings. Following closely the testi- 
mony submitted, I am frank to say there were many arguments 
presented in favor of the resolution which appealed to me 
strongly. Palestine of to-day, the land we now know as Pales- 
tine, was peopled by the Jews from the dawn of history until 
the Roman era. It is the ancestral homeland of the Jewish 
people. They were driven from it by force by the relentless 
Roman military machine and for centuries prevented from re- 
turning. At different periods various alien people succeeded 
them, but the Jewish race had left an indelible impress upon 
the land. To-day it is a Jewish country. Every name, every 
landmark, every monument, and every trace of whatever civili- 
zation remaining there is still Jewish. And it has ever since 
remained a hope, a longing, as expressed in their prayers for 
these nearly 2.000 years. No other people has ever claimed 
Palestine as their national home, No other people has ever 
shown an aptitude or indicated a genuine desire to make it 
their homeland, The land has been ruled by foreigners. Only 
since the beginning of the modern Zionist effort may it be said 
that a creative, cultural, and economic force has entered Pales- 
tine. The Jewish Nation was forced from its natural home. It 
did not go because it wanted to. A perusal of Jewish history, 
a reading of Josephus, will convince the most skeptical that the 
grandest fight that was ever put up against an enemy was put 
up by the Jew. He never thought of leaving Palestine. But he 
was driven out, But did he, when driven out, give up his hope 
of getting back? Jewish history and Jewish literature give the 
answer to that question. The Jew even has a fast day devoted 
to the day of destruction of the Jewish homeland. Never 
throughout history did they give up hope of returning there. 
I am told that 90 per cent of the Jews to-day are praying for 
the return of the Jewish people to its own home, The best 


minds among them believe in the necessity of reestablishing the 
Jewish land. To my mind there is something prophetic in the 
fact that during the ages no other nation has taken over Pales- 
tine and held it in the sense of a homeland; and there is some- 
thing providential in the fact that for 1,800 years it has re- 
mained in desolation as if waiting for the return of its people. 
In testifying before the committee a representative of the Zion- 
ist organization of America said: 

There are 14,000,000 Jews in the world. The fundamental question 
is that of what is to be done for a homeless — of 14,000,000, 
whether they now enjoy a certain amount of li y in one countr 
at a certain time or not. There are 3,000,000 Jews in the Unit 
States, but the World War comes along and destroys the very founda- 
tions of life of 8,000,000 of them in other countries, and these 8,000,000 
are entitled to justice and right dealing in view of the fact that this 
war was fought for certain ideals, and certain readjustments are being 
made, certain nations being set up that did not have a ghost of a 
chance two years before the war to set themselves up without assist- 
ance; certain nations have been set up on credit of the American Goy- 
ernment; certain nations have been put into position where they have 
control of millions and millions of people, because it was felt that that 
was the right thing to do. And here are 14,000,000 Jews, with the 
very foundations of their lives removed, who find themselves in such a 
8 that they appeal to the conscience of the world for a 

aven of refuge. They are absolutely without the means of reviving 
themselves without this assistance. We speak to the enli 
tions, „Give us this haven of refuge; we go in there wit 
tion of oppressing anybody or taking away from anybod 
have or taking away from any individual the rights, 
liberties, or civil liberties which they have.“ 

One of the greatest sources of pride of an American-born 
citizen is to hold aloft the land of his birth, The oft-repeated 
refrain of the poet— 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who ne'er unto himself has said, 

This is my own, my native land 
is but an outburst from one of the deepest wells of the human 
heart. And for the Jewish race, which gave Christianity to 
the world and brought to civilization its highest and noblest 
inspiration; a race which embraces some of our greatest bank- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, educators. and leaders in every line 
of the world’s aetivities, to be longer denied a country which 
they can call their own is a humiliation too deep for the pride 
of an American. Fellow Members, the resolution before you 
embodies the faith of the Jewish people and gives expression 
to a longing which has never forsaken them. It should be the 
privilege of the House of Representatives to pass this resolu- 
tion. It should be the privilege of any Christian nation to 
help make the cradle of Christianity again the center of civil- 
ization instead of permitting it to remain a land of devastation 
and epidemics, which it has now been for centuries. I believe 
the House in considering this matter should not consider it 
purely as if they were economists trying to decide whether this 
is a good thing for the Jewish people to do, but consider it as 
an expression of the sentiment and feelings and ideals of the 
Jewish people, of the soul of the Jewish people for generations, 
Any nation which attaches itself to this act of redemption of 
the Jewish land is a party to an epochal event in Jewish his- 
tory. The adoption of this resolution will be a source of 
strength and inspiration to us and will be in harmony with the 
great ideals and traditions of the American people. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, this resolution contains a mes- 
sage of good will to Jewish citizens of the world. More im- 
portant still, it is by indirection a national reply to the spirit 
of intolerance which unfortunately is developing in our own 
country. 

I vote for the resolution most whole-heartedly, because it 
must show to the bigoted and narrow intolerant that the great 
American people do not indorse their activities, 

The foe of religious liberty has always been intolerance, 
sometimes disguised but always the same. It rises for brief 
periods to considerable strength, but always falls back to its 
obscure cave of bigotry before the enlightened criticism of good 
citizenship. 

Our danger will not come from a change in our laws, but 
from an intolerant spirit which would evade the established 
law and by indirection do those things which the law prohibits, 

The friend of religious liberty is not concerned with the 
difference between creeds, nor, in fact, with the difference 
between faith and unbelief. Nor can he be satisfied alone 
with the political separation of church and state. He must 
oppose the invisible government, the secret cabal, or the political 
movement which attempt to do indirectly the ‘thing which is 
prohibited by law. 

The honest friend of religious freedom can not without pro- 
test permit any man’s creed to be made the subject of persecu- 
tion or the sole measure of his fitness for public office, 


what they 
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We can not lose religions freedom without losing civil free- 
dom, so both must be guarded by zealous citizens, 

The American Catholic, the American Protestant, and the 
American Jew must stand united in firm opposition to any 
intolerant movement which deprives any creed of the fullest 
freedom and equal rights under the law or curtails personal 
liberty of conscience or religion. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, as an intro- 
— to my speech I desire to read House Joint Resolution 
Joint resolation favoring the establishment in Palestine of a national 

home for the Jewish people. 

Whereas the Jewish le have for many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding < of their ancient homeland; and 

Whereas owing to the outcome of the World War and their part 
therein, the Jewish people are to be enabled to re-create and ere 
a national home in the land of their fathers, which will give the 
House of Israel its long-denied og yd A to reestablish a fruitful 
Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Reosolwed, etc, That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dive the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy places and re- 
ligiows bulldings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the pending resolution and shall 
vote for its passage because it embodies the highest and noblest 
ideals of liberty, humanity, and civilization. 

It is a similar resolution to the one already unanimously 
passed by the United States Senate, and congressional action 
in this matter is entirely consonant with the spirit of our free 
institutions and with our oft-repeated official proclamations of 
national sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of struggling 
races for freedom and independence, 

This resolution does not propose to involve our country in 
any foreign entanglements or to bind us by any financial obli- 
gations whatsoever. It simply expresses our sympathy, as the 
representatives of a free people, with the national desires and 
aspirations for a homeland in Palestine of a scattered and 
persecuted race, whose contributions to the intellectual and 
spiritual wealth of the world have been unequaled by those of 
any other people. 3 

Our sense of justice and our sentiment of freedom alike 
should dictate the immediate passage of this resolution. 
National gratitude also demands its passage, for our country, 
like every other civilized nation on the globe, is under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the Jews for their marvelous contributions 
to the uplift of mankind and to the civilization of the earth. 

Aside from the lofty inspiration and the rich heritage of 
Jewish genius in history, of which we are the direct bene- 
ficiaries along with all the other races of mankind, Jewish 
sacred influences confront and surround each and all of us at 
all times and in all places—at the prayer meeting, in the 
Sunday school, in the church, in the cathedral, and in the 


synagogue. 

When the Chaplain offers prayer at each day's opening of this 
House he invokes upon its Members the benedictions of a 
Hebrew God and the intercessions of a Hebrew Savior. 

The three great events of man’s existence are said to be: 
Birth, marriage, and death. The spiritual food, solace, and in- 
spiration of each of these great events are furnished by the 
Jew. The hallowing influence of Hebrew scriptures is invoked 
when infancy is christened into religious life. Jewish music, 
Mendelssohn’s wedding march, furnishes the entrancing ac- 
companiment when bride and bridegroom meet at the mar- 
riage altar to pledge eternal love and to be bound to the duties 
of wedded life by the obligations of Hebrew sacred law. And, 
Jastly, at every open grave in Christendom is read the funeral 
sermon of St. Paul, a Jew. Thus the Jew goes with us from 
the cradle to the grave as our spiritual guide and savior. I 
respectfully submit that every sentiment of decent gratitude 
should prompt us to help him when we can, and never to per- 
secute him at any time. 

The gratitude that should prompt the adoption of this reso- 
lution is born not merely of the priceless legacy of spiritual 
hope, consolation, and assurance that he has bequeathed to us 
through the centuries. It springs, too, from the contributions of 
the Jew to the liberties of the human race in every land and 
time, for the Jew has been the child of revolution and the 
friend of freedom in every age. 

The Mosaic commonwealth was theocratic in origin and char- 
acter but democratic in function and effect. All the prophets 
of Israel were fearless champions of human rights. Isaiah 
and Jeremiah were the first great revolutionists of earth. 

‘Not only have the Jews been friends of freedom in every age; 
the friends of freedom of every age—Montesquieu and Mira- 


beau, Cromwell and Macaulay, Cavour and Mazzini, and Wash- 
ington—have been friends ef the Jews. What more fitting 
tribute, then, could be paid, what finer, what more appropriate 
expression of appreciation could be offered by the Representa- 
tives of a free Nation than to vote this resolution of sympathy 
and encouragement to the people of a race that has always, in 
Senate and in Parliament and upon the battle field, been found 
reas among the champions of human freedom and of human 

The project of founding a new Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine is familiar to all readers of the daily press. The so- 
called Zionist movement has many ardent advocates and able 
supporters among Jews and gentiles throughout the earth. 
The overwhelming majority of the Jews of America, from all 
that I can learn, are enthusiastically in favor of it. 

The great world struggle has given a powerful impetus to the 
movement. Besides, the national idea and the religious self- 
consciousness of the Hebrew race in all ages ave been seeds 
Horan ripening for such an event. It has been truly said 

a — 


since the destruction of the second temple by Titus, since the dispersion 

8 5 = wore ns Saam peo le Sas peat ceased to 
y for a return to the å t 

entertain for it a determined hope. a ‘i z wpe 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning ; 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 

If 1 prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. (Psalm exxxvil, 5, 6.) 

This plaintive and pathetic song was chanted in Babylonian 
exile more than 2,000 years ago, and it finds to-day a sacreti 
echo in the heart yearnings of every Zionist in the world. 

To high patriotic purposes and to deep-seated race feelings 
and impulses is added the religious belief of millions of ortho- 
dox Jews that the time has come for the fulfillment of divine 
prophecy and promise in the gathering of the children of Israel 
again into the ancient homeland. The foundation of this 
prophecy is found in Deuteronomy xxx: 

If any of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch 
aa Batted tat Saat poles Stand a et ob Tas noe 

, ou ; 
and multiply thee above thy Satan * see 
And in Anjos, ix, 14-15: 


And I will bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make gardena 


and eat the fruit of them. 
Aud I will plant them their land, and they shall no more be 


upon 
8 out of their land which I have given them, satth the Lord, thy 


Patriotic pride, race impulse, and religious faith, fed and 
sustained by ancient prophecy and promise, are undoubtedly the 
great mainsprings of motive of the Zionist movement. Sub- 
sidiary and contributory to all these things is without ques- 
tion the cumulative effect of Jewish persecution of every age 
from the ancient Egyptians to the anti-Semites and Jew baiters 
of modern times. 

Mr. Speaker, in all the history of prejudice the persecution 
of the Jew has no parallel. Whether born of human wicked- 
ness or divine vengeance, Jewish persecution is the strangest of 
all historical phenomena. When and where it originated and 
what have been its intensifying and perpetuating causes are 
still subjects of grave doubt and speculative debate. In any 
case it represents one of the blackest phases of human life, 
for it invariably involves all the elements of ignorance and big- 
otry, of cowardice and cruelty. I never hear any man engaging 
in wholesale slander of the Jewish race that I do not say to 
myself: You are either an ignoramus, a bigot, a coward, or all 
combined in one. Moreover, you are an ingrate of the meanest 
type, for you are the direct heir and beneficiary of all that the 
Jew has ever said or done to elevate and save mankind. 

To describe the horrors and cruelties of Jewish persecution 
would be to narrate the history of the Jewish race during 2,000 
years. Time does not permit and the occasion does not demand 
such a narrative. I will only quote in this connection Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’s “Song of Death,” which gives pathetic utterance 
to the agonizing cry of his people of all ages to the God of 
their fathers for protection and relief: 

By H pe Re rr 5 bea 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon's place, 
By the branding toal, the bloody whip, 

And the summons to Christian fellowship, 

In this poetic plaint are crowded the cruel memories of a 
thousand years of Jewish persecution. 

But only yesterday in private conversation with a Member 
of this House, himself a Jew, while discussing this resolution, 
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I was told that the days of Jewish persecution had practically 
passed forever, that the age of freedom and enlightenment was 
at hand, and that Jewish persecution was no longer a valid 
motive, a rational excuse, for the Zionist movement. I was 
astonished to hear him say this. 

It is a truth well known to all intelligent men that racial 
prejudice against the Jew has not completely vanished from the 
minds and hearts of gentiles; that political freedom in an en- 
lightened age has not brought with it full religious tolerance 
and social recognition; that the Jew enjoys the freedom of the 
letter but is still under the ban of the spirit. It is not neces- 
sary to go to Russia or Rumania to prove this contention. 

In 1896 Adolph von Sonnenthal, the greatest of modern actors, 
who covered the Austrian stage with glory, celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his entrance into theatrical life. The 
city council of Vienna refused to extend him the freedom of the 
city because he was a Jew. 

In 1906 Madame Bernhardt, the most marvelous living woman, 
while acting in Canada, was insulted by having spoiled eggs 
thrown upon the stage amidst shouts of “Down with the 
Jewess!” This outrage called forth a letter of apology, which 
appeared in public print, from Sir Wilfred Laurier, Prime Min- 
ister of the Dominion. 

In the summer of 1907 the sister of Senator Isidor Rayner, of 
Maryland, was refused admission to an Atlantic City hotel be- 
cause she was a Jewess. Be it remembered that these several 
acts of prejudice and persecution did not happen in the Middle 
Ages or under the Government of the Romanoffs. Two of them 
occurred at the beginning of the twentieth century, beneath the 
flags of two of the freest and most civilized nations of the globe. 
What have Americans to say of the exclusion of a virtuous, re- 
fined, intelligent sister of a great American Senator from an 
American hotel for no other reason than that she was a Jewess; 
that is, that she was of the same race with the Savior of man- 
kind? 

What have you to say, my colleagues, of the Leonard Kaplan 
incident at Annapolis, an occurrence of the last four weeks? 
Does this tend to show that the age of enlightenment and free- 
dom is here and that Jewish persecution has ceased? The 
severe reprimand of the Government administered to the Chris- 
tian midshipman for “cruelty "—to use a word of Mr. Roose- 
velt—to his Jewish classmate and comrade was a fitting and 
necessary rebuke, but it did not and will not cure Jewish perse- 
cution, for the very week following the Kaplan incident we 
learned from the public press that Harvard University, one of 
our greatest and oldest schools of learning, was to limit Jews 
among its students. 

These considerations, among others, lead me to lend enthusi- 
astic support to the passage of the pending resolution, for I want 
the Congress of the United States, of which I have the honor to 
be a Member, to express its sympathy with Jewish hopes and 
aspirations, register its approval of Jewish national rights, and 
condemn, indirectly at least, the spirit of bigotry and race 
prejudice that gives the lie to the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 
tion and brands with hypocrisy our national professions of 
equality of citizenship in America. 

If ungenerous and un-American impulses and fierce and un- 
bridled passions must kindle the fires and stir the hatreds of 
religious bigotry among the people at large, let us here at least, 
in the sacred confines of this Hall, preserve a dignified and pa- 
triotic equanimity, a statesmanlike composure, and a courageous 
attitude as the legislative guardians of civil and religious free- 
dom on this continent. Let us, above all things, not forget 
that this Republic was not designed by the Revolutionary 
fathers to be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, but was intended 
as a perpetual asylum of religious freedom, where Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew might each worship Almighty God after the 
dictates of his own conscience and in his own way. 

To say the least of it, if we are to continue to persecute the 
Jew we should as a matter of simple justice be willing to aid 
him in the establishment of a homeland beyond the seas where 
he can be free from persecution. There is all the greater truth 
in this, since we are practically shutting out from our shores 
by unreasonably rigid and discriminating immigration laws 
struggling and persecuted Jews, the majority of whom would be 
a benefit rather than a hurt to our citizenship and our country. 

In a speech delivered by me in this House on April 20, 1921, 
in opposition to the immigration bill of that year, I used the 
following language with reference to Jewish immigrants to our 
shores: 

I note numerous exceptions to the general provisions of this bill, and 
I unhesitatingly declare to you, my colleagues, that if I had the fram- 
ing of the measure for final passage I would make a distinct exception 
of the Jews. I would do it upon no ground of sentiment or whim. I 


would base the exception upon righteousness and eternal justice. In 
the framing of the bill and the enactment of the law I would boldly 


declare to America and to the world that the Jews are a distinct race, 
with a distinct history, presenting a distinct and irresistible appeal to 
the judgment and conscience and mercy of mankind. I would declare 
them to be a scattered race, with no willing and capable 

rsecution and oppression. 


rotectors 
I would call the attention of the 


against 

Poul or the earth to what they already know, that the Jews gave to 
ity its Savior, to mankind its noblest religion, and to civiliza- 

pon much that is dest and most-beautiful in literature, music, and 


considerations I would make the basis of an exception to 
the ral provisions of this bill—that all Jews, from whatever parts 
of the earth they came, who satisfied the requirements of the eral 
immigration laws regarding tests of health, sanity, morals, and good 
citizenship, should be admitted. An.excepticn of this kind would be in 
ing with our national traditions of refuge and asylum for the down- 
den of the earth, and would be a fitting acknowledgment of our in- 
debtedness to the authors and finishers of our religious faith, whose 
eode of morals lies deep at the foundation of all our secular laws, State 
and national. 

I wish to repeat and emphasize in this speech what I said in 
that one. I shall probably go a step further when the next im- 
migration bill is offered in this House. I shall probably pro- 
pose an amendment embodying the principles and providing for 
the privileges for the Jews that I merely suggested in my 
speech of April 20, 1921. If I accomplish nothing more, I shall 
at least test the sentiments and feelings of the Members of this 
body in relation to the Jews and Jewish immigration. 

Is there doubt and has there been discussion, you may ask, 
concerning these sentiments and feelings? Yes, indeed; more 
than once in the deliberations of committees and in the debates 
on the floor of this House concerning Jews and Jewish immigra- 
tion. The question arose at the hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on this resolution before us in a colloquy be- 
tween Mr. Ssarx of Michigan, a member of the committee, and 
Mr. Abraham Goldberg, of New York City, representing the 
Zionists of America. Mr. Goldberg seemed not willing to de- 
Clare that our present immigration laws were aimed at the 
Jews, but merely contented himself with asserting that the Jews 
were of all races most severely affected by them. Mr. Gold- 
berg, being a Jew, doubtless felt a certain delicacy and timidity 
in expressing his real sentiments on the subject. Being a gen- 
tile Co I have no such feelings of delicacy and 
timidity, and I declare to you that it is my sincere conviction 
that a desire to exclude both Jews and Catholics from our 
shores has been one of the most potent influences in modern 
American immigration legislation. 

I declared this conviction in a speech against the Burnett im- 
migration bill that I delivered on the floor of this House on 
March 25, 1916. In that speech I elaborated arguments in favor 
of my contention and was supported in the debate by ex-Repre- 
sentative William S. Bennet, of New York, and by my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. GALLIvVAN, of Massachusetts, who still is 
an honored Member of this body. 

At the hearings of January 20, 1916, before the Immigration 
Committee, Miss Grace Abbott, of Chicago, a Protestant lady 
of fine character and extensive experience in immigrant affairs, 
who is at the present time the efficient head of the Women's 
Bureau, gave expression to the following deeply significant 
sentiment: 

l r m 
E E AEEA ok Pepiesteat ue tie carlic wen tae 
neither Catholic nor Jewish. 

This declaration was born of the experience and observations 
of many years of devoted service spent in helping immigrants, 
and Miss Abbott knew full well whereof she spoke. 

But why devote so much time, you may ask, to discussing the 
immigration question in its relation to the pending resolution 
providing for a homeland in Palestine for the Jews? The rea- 
son is that if we are to shut the Jew from our gates by stringent 
immigration laws, we should at least be willing to do what we 
can to aid him in the establishment of a country of his own 
where he can live in peace and happiness, The plainest dictates 
of humanity suggest and demand it. 

A year and a half ago I traveled extensively in Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, and Lithuania. I 
studied the Jewish question at first hand, especially in Poland. 
I was amazed and shocked at what I saw and heard. Persecu- 
tion, poverty, misery, disease, death, and destruction confront 
the Jew everywhere in southeastern Europe. He is at times 
hunted like a wild beast, for no other reason than that he is a 
Jew, and there is no boundary of territory that he can cross 
for refuge and asylum, He is brutally and cruelly chased by 
one band of pursuers only to be even more brutally and cruelly 
thrown back by another. And supposedly free America, with 
continental expanse of territory, with boundless natural re- 
sources, with the Mississippi Valley that, if intensively culti- 
vated, would feed the human race for a thousand years, with 
the Goddess of Liberty in the harbor of New York brandishing 
forever a torch of freedom and of welcome to the oppressed and 
distressed of all mankind, and with professions of faith in Jesus, 
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the Jew of Nazareth, forever upon our lips, this supposedly free 
America is willing to adopt and execute rigidly a 3 per cent im- 
migration law that practically shuts these wretched beings from 
the hospitality of our shores and the shelter of our flag. 

There are about 15,000,000 Jews in the world. There are 
about 3,000,000: Jews in the United States. There are about 
12.000000 Jews scattered over the earth outside the United 
States. Considering the appalling state of affairs in Europe 
and the prospects of an indefinite continuance, I declare to you 
in all sincerity, my colleagues, that if I had the power I would 
bind my country by definite obligations to aid substantially the 
Jews in establishing a permanent home in Palestine. I would 
then admit the remaining millions of Jews who could not find 
room in their ancient homelands to our shores to become citizens 
of this free Republic, to enjoy the benefits of its citizenship, and 
to render obedience to its institutions and its laws. 

I would; of course, demand satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing questions from each and all and every one of them: Are 
you sound and healthy in body, mind, and morals? Do you be- 

dieve in our Constitution and our laws and will you loyally 
obey them? Do yow love our flag, and will you patriotically 
follow and uphold and defend it at all times? 

Upon receiving satisfactory answers to these questions I 
would say: Children of Abraham, descendants of the descend- 
ants of the creators of monotheism, who consented that their 
country should be eonquered, their nationality destroyed, and 
their race dispersed throughout the world in order that this 
best and noblest gift of Ged to man, monotheism, might not be 
sacrificed to pagan and barbarian superstition but might in- 
stead be transmitted as a heavenly heritage to all future 
generations of men, I weleeme you to America and bid you be 
at home.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the obstacles to this new plan of erecting an 
independent Jewish State in Palestine are many, but not in- 
superable, The British Government and her allies, under the 
Balfour deelaration, propose te guarantee to the Jews the 
return of the territory of their ancient Jewish fatherland after 
the country. has been sufficiently colonized by the Jews under 
the British mandate.: 

Palestine is about the size of the State of Vermont and has 
a present population of about 700.000 souls. There are about 
15.000.000 Jews in the world. It is reasonably contended that 
one-half of all the Jews of the earth could live in Palestine 
under methods of modern intensive farming and under the 
electrification and irrigation of the country through plans 
of harnessing the water power of the Jordan and Yarmuk 
Rivers, plans that have been submitted by the great Jewish 
engineer, Pincus Ruttenberg. d 

Palestine is about the size of Belgium, which has a population 
of 7,600,000, If the plans of Ruttenberg for the redemption of 
the barren and waste places of the country around Jerusalem, 
through electrification and irrigation, by utilizing the waters of 
the Jordan and the Yarmuk are successful, and there is no 
earthly reason to believe that these plans will not succeed, then 
Palestine should be able to sustain a population as large as that 
of Belgium. 

A successful, culmination of the Zionist movement would 
probably realize; in time, an emigration of 7,000,000 Jews from 
other lands, as the innate love of the average Jew for the 
cradleland of his race, coupled with glorious and thrilling mem- 
ories of long ago, and the hard lot of misery and grinding toil 
now endured by many of them in different parts of the world, 
would be a powerful incentive to join the new settlements in the 
East. The tide of emigration is already beginning to flow 
strongly that way, and many flourishing Jewish colonies al- 
ready exist in Palestine. 

There is no reason from a physical viewpoint why Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country should not become the seat of a 
prosperous and successful State. The popular notion that Pal- 
estine is altogether a barren country, not capable of yielding 
rich harvests, is a mistaken one. Its appearance is barren 
only during the dry season, when the grasses which cover the 
greater part of it are dried up and the herdsmen retire with 
their flocks of sheep and goats to the loftier mountains, The 
alluvial lowland to the south of Mount Carmel is as fruitful as 
ever, and it only needs an honest and vigorous administration, 
under the plans for electrification and irrigation devised by 
Ruttenberg, to create in Palestine a land of intensive farming as 
well as a center of industrial activity. There is no reason why 
Palestine should not be to the eastern Mediterranean what Bel- 
gium is to the North Sea, a perfect beehive of industrial crea- 
tion and commercial output. 

An enlightened political management would not only re- 
kindle the olden Jewish love of agriculture, but would revive 


the ancient glories of Phœnieian commerce through the ports 
of Acre and Jaffa, which would give an outlet to all the world, 

All the spiritual and intellectual elements would certainly ba 
present in the building and perpetuating of a new Jewish com- 


monwealth in Palestine. The Bible and the Talmud would 
again be their religious guides and the charters of their free- 
dom. A Maccabean soldiery would again defend their national 
frontiers. A Jerusalem parliament would be heard to eeho the 
splendid eloquence of new Disraelis, Gambettas, and Castelars. 
Some new Josephus would record the growth of the expanding 
Stute, and the melodies of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer would 
cheer and sanetify the domestic circles of happy Jewish homes. 
Such a commonwealth or republic is a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished if Jewish genius and civilization are to be 
lost, as is now feared, in some great maelstrom of war and in 
the readjustment ef the boundaries of states and the realign- 
ment of races. 

Why should not the nations of the world join in such an en- 
terprise if the Jews desire it? Every kingdom of the earth 
has tried its hand at exterminating them and has failed. Why 
should they not now change the program for awhile and extend 
to the patriarch of the tribes, the old man of the centuries, a 
kindly and helping hand? England will turn Palestine over to 
the Jewish people at the proper time. Can we not afford— 
does not a solemn obligation rest upon us as a free and Chris- 
tian people, to lend sympathy and support to the millions of 
struggling Jews who desire to link their lives and fortunes to 
the ne of their fathers and with the early memories of their 
race? 

But why should we give legislative sanction, even In the mild 
form of a mere resolution of sympathy and encouragement, to 
this movement, you may ask? What business is it of ours 
where they go and where they stay? Who are the Jews, any- 
way, that they should be claiming the special attention of the 
congresses and parliaments of the nations of the earth? 

My reply is that the Jews are the most extraordinary people 
that ever inhabited this earth and that they have been through- 
out all history the chief benefactors of mankind. Their achieve- 
ments and benefactions have in every age been out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. They have never numbered and do not 
now number more than 1 per cent of the human race, and yet it 
has taken most of the time of the other 99 per cent to keep up 
with them and find out what they were doing. No other race 
has contained and exhibited such dynamie energy in small com- 
pass. Somebody has said that one Jew in town creates a sensa- 
tion, two a riot. and three a revolution. A man like this not 
only deserves but always commands special attention and re- 
spect not only from individuals and groups but from congresses 
und parliaments as well. This fundamental notion of race su- 
periority and race achievement is one of the great reasons for 
national legislative approval of this resolution. 

Another cogent political reason is that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the approximately 3,000,000 Jews of America desire 
the passage of this resolution, and we should certainly pay 
some little respect to the desires of so important and respect- 
able an element of our population and citizenship, especially 
when the action contemplated can do no possible harm to the 
balance of the country. 

But how do you know, you may ask, that the majority of 
American Jews desire the passage of this resolution? I can- 
didly admit that there has been no direct referendum on the 
subject among the Jews themselves, but I learn from the hear- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Committee that there was an 
American Jewish Congress held not very long ago at Philadel- 
phia at which delegates representing some 360,000 Jewish voters 
adopted a resolution by a practically unanimous vote indorsing 
the Zionist movement. In this connection I wish to quote a 
paragraph from the hearings containing the statement of Mr. 
Louis Lipsky, of New York City, who represented the Zionist 
Organization of America: 

The Jews of the United States held a congress two years ago, after 
the Balfour declaration of the British Government, prior to the peace 
conference. There were over 360,000 Jews who yoted for the dele- 
gates who attended that one In addition to the 360,000 vaters, 
who elected 300 delegates, there were also 100 delegates elected b 
the following organizations, practically every national Jewish organf. 
zation: The American Jewish Committee, of which Mr. Louis Marshalt 
is chairman; the Independent Order B'nai B'rith, of which Mr. Adolph 
Kraus, of Chicago, is chairman; the Order B'rith Abraham; the Asso- 
ciation of Orthodox Rabbis; the Independent Western Star Order; the 
Ind dent Workmen’s Circle of America; the ive Order of 
the West; the United Synagogues of America, composed of the con- 
servative congregations in the United States; the United Hebrew 


h represents an association of the Jewish trades- 


unions in 

New York City; the faculty of the Rabbinical College of ont of 
is the president; the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 

gregations, which is an or, nization of orthodox Jewish congregations 
somewhat similar to the 


nited Synagogues, except that it is more 
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orthodox. The United Synagogues of America represents those oaar 
gations that are affiliated with the Jewish Theological Seminary m. ew 
York, of which the late Doctor Schechter was president. 


At this congress the following «resolutions were adopted 
practically ‘unanimously. There was one gentleman who voted) 
against them: 

The American Jewish Congress, king for the Jews of America, 
expresses its appreciation of the historic and epoch-making tion 
addressed by Majesty's Government on November 2, 1917, to the 
Jewish people, through the Zionist organization, in which it * — 
of the — — in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people and pledged to use its best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment de thle Onset eh may prejudiee toe ciel and relgioes FIERIS © 

E e 
5 Walti or the rights and Patek uten 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

It seems to me that the indorsement of the Zionist movement 
by an American Jewish congress, composed of delegates who, 
were elected by the votes of 360,000 American .Jews, is very 
good proof that the Jews of America very generally favor the 
pending resolution. 

My personal observations and investigations also convince me 
that a large majority of them favor it. I represent a district 
in New Tork City in which at least 40 per cent of the people 
are Jews. They represent in a high degree the wealth, culture, 
and refinement of American Jewry. I have talked with hun- 
dreds of them and have received letters from hundreds of others, 
and an overwhelming majority have expressed themselves in 
favor of the resolution before us. On this point the opinion 
of Dr. Stephen S. Wise is the valuable testimony of an expert 
witness. The following telegram, signed by him, was sent dur- 
ing the hearings on the measure; 

Regret Impossible to appear before Foreign Affairs Committee meet- 
ing Friday morning. ‘Rarnestly hope for favorable action by com- 

ttee on your resolution which represents the sympathies of the 
2 people and meets the hopes of vast majority of American 

: Srrr nnr Wiss. 

I am proud to say that this brilliant Hebrew clergyman is 
one of my constituents and that I number him among my best 
personal friends. 

I am well aware that no considerable number of American 
Jews will ever go to Palestine to live, even if a permanent 
homeland of their race is established there. But if they desire 
a refuge and an asylum in the land of their fathers for their 
suffering coreligionists seattered throughout the earth, it is 
our duty to pay some attention to their wishes in the matter of 
the passage of this resolution. 

In the beginning of my speech I stated that our sense of 
justice and our sentiment of freedom should prompt us to pass 
this measure. I added that national gratitude should also 
prompt us, and with the subject of the gratitude of all the na- 
tions of the earth towards the Jews for immeasurable. benefits 
received, I want now to deal briefly. I want to state why I 
believe that the nations of the earth are under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the Jews and why they should all cooperate in the 
reestablishment and maintenanee of a homeland in Palestine 
for the Jews, and in doing this I must of necessity attempt to 
define the just cause of gratitude and to describe the real at- 
tributes of true greatness. 

I respectfully submit, my colleagnes, that the true benefac- 
tor of mankind, the ‘really great character of history, is not 
necessarily the king on the throne who, perchance, may have 
nothing upon a brainless head but a tinsel crown, nor the vul- 
gar conqueror on the field of battle whose. only title to great- 
ness may be in the fact that millions of human beings have 
been slain through him. The true benefactor of mankind, the 
greatest character of all the race, is he who has contributed 
most substantially to the sum of human happiness and human 
good in the proclamations of the revelations of true religion, 
in the writing of good books, in the discovery of remedies for 
disease, in the founding of universities, libraries, hospitals, and 
asylums, and in ‘those acts of personal service that alleviate 
human suffering, promote human joy, and elevate and ennoble 
human life. 

The French people evidently acted according to the test of 
true greatness that I have just described when, a few years ago, 
at a popular election to determine which were the three great- 
est names in French history, they voted Pasteur first, Victor 
Hugo second, and Napoleon third. There are no gorgeous 
tombs, fit for dead deities, for Pasteur and Hugo, such as holds 
the ashes of the Corsican in the Invalides. No Arc de Triomphe 
is erected to their memory and to perpetuate their deeds. But 
the sane French judgment declared the physician and the 
writer greater than the warrior, and proclaimed the.discoverer 
of the remedy for rabies and the author of Les Miserables 
greater than the victor of Austerlitz and Marengo. 

Under this test of greatness the Jew is the greatest man of 
all this world, and to him should go out the deep gratitude and 
unstinted praise of all the nations, for he has been the unchal- 


lenged leader of the race in religion and a close and dangerous 
.|competitor in every form of intellectual triumph. 


In the British House of Lords recently Lord Balfour, author 
of the Balfour Declaration, delivered a powerful and impas- 


-| Sioned speech in favor of a homéland for the Jews in Palestine. 
‘| In a cable from London to the New York Herald of Thursday, 


June 22, I find the following paragraph: 


‘An interesting feature of Lord Balfour's speech was a long and 
eloquent imagen Servant with the tribulations of the Jewish race, their 
valuable contributions art, Josophy, science, and religion, and the 

m that Christendom should take the chance of :giving the Jews 
a home where, in peace and quietness, they might develop their culture 
and traditions, 

The sentiments attributed to Lord Balfour by this cabled 
dispatch are, in my humble judgment, the most just and power- 
ful plea that can be made for Jewish rights to a distinct na- 
tionality and a separate home, namely, that his sufferings and 
tribulations, which I have sought to describe in the course of 
my remarks, as well as his spiritual and intellectual triumphs, 
which I shall now attempt briefly to describe, entitle him to 
special consideration and kindly treatment at the hands of 
the ‘Christian nations of the world. 


JEWISH ACHIEVEMENTS AS 4 GROUND:FOR GRATITUDÐ, 
AS RELIGIONIST. 


In the religious triumphs of history the Jew ‘has been in- 
comparable and supreme. In the beginning God appointed him 
his vicegerent on earth, clothed him with authority plenipoten- 
tiary in divine affairs, and revealed to him ‘his oracles, with 
instructions to teach them to his own and to transmit them to 
all future generations of men. 

The three great monotheistic faiths of mankind are Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. “The second is derived from 
the first and the third from the other two. All had their origin 
in Judean hills; all their birth and inspiration in the Old 
Testament of the Jews. 

The mountains and valleys of Palestine are dotted with 
Jewish synagogues, Christian temples, and Mahometan mosques 
in which native worshippers and pilgrims from all the world 
kneel at the shrine of the Hebrew prophets. 

On the top of Mount Sinai— 

Says Disraeli in Tancred— 
are two ruins, a Christian church and a Mahometan mosque. In this, 
the sublimest scene of Arabian glory, Israel and Ishmael alike raised 
their altars to the great God of Abraham. 

Montesquieu likens the Jewish religion to the trunk of an 
old tree that has produced two branches which cover the earth. 
These branches are Christianity and Mahometanism. Again, 
he compares: Judaism to a mother who has given birth to two 
daughters that have turned upon and covered the aged parent 
with wounds: 

La religion juive est un vieux tronc qui a poon deux branches qul 
ont couvert toute la terre, je veux dire le Mahométisme et le Chris- 
tianisme ; ou plutot c'est une mere guia engendré deux filles qui Pont 
accablée de le plales. (Lettres es, LX.) 

It must be remembered that Mahometans do not reject Moses 
and the prophets; nor do they reject Jesus. Mahomet believed 
and taught that Jesus was inspired but not divine. Mahome- 
tans class Jesus among the great prophets of Jehovah, but 
deny that he was a man-God by immaculate conception. Ma- 
hometanism rests upon the double basis of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Paganism enters as an element but can not be con- 
sidered as à basic principle. 

We follow— 

Says the Koran 


the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who was no idelater. We 
believe in God and that which hath been sent down unto Abraham and 
Ismael and Isaac and Jacob and the tri and that whieh was deliv- 
ered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto the 
prophets from the Lord. We make no distinction between any of them, 
and to God we are resigned. (Koran, chap. 2.) 

Mahometans. contend that the Pentateuch was the moral and 
legal code of men in the early ages of the world; that when 
Jesus Christ appeared the law of Moses was superseded by the 
Gospels; and that with the coming of Mahomet the Koran dis- 
placed them all and became the final guide of men. This book 
they declare to be the completion of the law, since no more 
divine revelations are to follow, and they worship Mahomet 
as.the last and very greatest of the prophets that have revealed 
the will of God to man. 

It may be added that. there are, in round numbers, about 
565,000,000 Christians, 240,000,000 Mahometans, and 15,000,000 
Jews on the earth; a total of 820,000,000. These numbers are 
in the aggregate only about one-half the population of the 
globe, but they represent the progress, enlightenment, and civili- 
zation of mankind. 

The Jew is thus the founder and master builder of the great 
spiritual temple of the human race, whose corner stone is 
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Hebrew prophecy and whose gorgeous domes are the claims of 
Jesus and Mahomet to the messiahship of God. 

All mankind should be profoundly grateful to the Jew for 
the precious gift of monotheism, which is the basis of all these 
faiths, and every nation should help restore him to his ancient 
homeland, in which monotheism flourished in pristine glory 
and in mortal combat with polytheism and paganism in the early 
ages of the world. No praise too high can be said, no help 
too great can be rendered to the children of the race that 
emerged from the plains of Mesopotamia in the twilight of his- 
tory and from their Lilliputian kingdom in Palestine sent forth 
a religion not only for the earth but for the universe, 

All praise, all honor, and all gratitude to the Jew for the gift 
of the Bible, whose Mosale code is the most potent juridical 
as well as spiritual agency in the universe and whose Gospels 
are the most perfect flowers of all the religious literature of 
the world. The Bible is everywhere to be found—in the jungles 
of Africa, while crossing burning deserts, and amidst Arctic 
snows. 

No ship ever puts to sea without this sacred treasure. It is 
found in the cave of the hermit, in the hut of the peasant, in 
the palace of the king, and in the Vatican of the pope. Its 
divine precepts furnish elements of morals and manliness in 
formative life to jubilant youth; cast a radiant charm about 
the strength of lusty ; and when life's pilgrimage is 
ended, offer to the dying patriarch who clasps it to his bosom 
a sublime solace as he crosses the great divide and passes into 
the twilight's purple gloom. This noble book has furnished not 
only the most enduring laws and the sublimest religious truths, 
but inspiration as well to the grandest intellectual triumphs. 
It is literally woven into the literature of the world, and few 
books of modern times are worth reading that do not reflect 
the sentiments of its sacred pages. All honor to the Jew who 
wrote it and gave it to us! 

All praise, ali honor, and all gratitude to the Jew for the 
gift of the Talmud, defined by Emanuel Deutsch as “a Corpus 
Juris, an encyclopedia of law—civil and penal, ecclesiastical 
and international, human and divine.” 

To appreciate the message and mission of the Talmud its con- 
tents must be viewed and contemplated in the light of both 
literature and history. As a literary production it is a master- 
piece—strange, weird, and unique—but a masterpiece neverthe- 
less. It is a sort of spiritual and intellectual cosmos in which 
the brain growth and soul burst of a great race found expres- 
sion during a thousand years. As an encyclopedia of faith 
and scholarship it reveals the noblest thoughts and highest 
aspirations of a divinely commissioned race. Whatever the 
master spirits of Judaism in Palestine and Babylon esteemed 
worthy of thought and devotion was devoted fo its pages. It 
thus became a great twin messenger, with the Bible, of Hebrew 
civilization to all the races of mankind and to all the centuries 
yet to come. To Hebrews it is still the great storehouse of infor- 
mation touching the legal, political, and religious traditions of 
their fathers in many lands and ages. To the biblical critic of 
any faith it is an invaluable help to Bible exegesis. And to 
all the world who care for the sacred and the solemn it is a 
priceless literary treasure. 

As an historical factor the Talmud has only remotely affected 
the great currents of gentile history. But to Judaism it has 
been the cementing bond in every time of persecution and 
threatened dissolution. It was carried from Babylon to Egypt, 
northern Africa, Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and Poland. 
And when threatened with national and race destruction the 
children of Abraham in every land bowed themselves above its 
sacred pages and caught therefrom inspiration to renewed life 
and higher effort. 

The Hebrews of every age have held the Talmud in extrava- 
gant reverence as the greatest sacred heirloom of their race. 
Their supreme affection for it has placed it above even the 
Bible. It is an adage with them that “the Bible is salt, the 
Mischna pepper, the Gemara balmy spice,” and Rabbi Solomon 
ben Joseph sings: 

The Kabbala and Talmud hoar 
Than all the OS vty prize I more; 
For water is all Bible lore, 

But Mischna is pure wine, 

More than any other human agency has the Talmud been 
instrumental in creating that strangest of all political phe- 
nomena—a nation without a country, a race without a father- 
land. 

AS PHYSICIAN, 

Jewish achievements in medicine have been u~surpassed by 
those of any other race. To carry healing, both spiritual and 
physical, to the nations seems to have been the peculiar mission 
of the Jew. To preserve the body on earth and to save the 


soul in heaven have been the chief objects of his care and solici- 
tude in history. 

In human history as a whole the Jew has had less formidable 
competition in medicine than in any other science. He was the 
physician par excellence of the Middle Ages. A superstitious 
reverence attached to his healing powers, so much so that when 
he became a convert to Christianity he was rejected as physi- 
cian, because it was supposed that the change of religion had 
robbed him of the secrets of his art. Francis I. King of France, 
refused to employ a converted Jew as court physician for this 
reason. Thus closely were Jewish genius and the science of 
medicine identified in olden days. 

The practice of medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of the ancient Hebrews, who regarded health and disease as 
emanating from the same divine source. “I kill, and I make 
alive; I wound, and I heal,” suggested to the Hebrew mind the 
origin of every malady to which the flesh was heir. Medicine, 
then, was a sacred science; its practice was a divine calling, 
and the physician was the messenger of God. The strength 
of this sentiment may be imagined when it is remembered that 
the Bible identifies the blood with the soul. (Genesis ix, 4.) 
The Talmudists regard blood as the essential principle of life. 
(Hul. 125a.) 

Time forbids an enumeration of all the kings, emperors, and 
popes who had Jewish physicians. Just a few may be men- 
tioned by way of illustration. Maimonides was court physician 
to the Turkish Sultan Saladin, and, according to the Arabian 
historian Al-Kitti, he declined a similar position offered him 
by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, afterwards Richard I, King of Eng- 
land. Queen Elizabeth of England had as court physician 
Rodrigo Lopez, a Spanish Jew. Farragut, a Jew, was court 
physician to Charlemagne. Jacob Ben Jechiel Loans, a Jew, 
was physician to Emperor Frederick III, of Germany, and re- 
ceived from that monarch the order of knighthood. Elias 
Montalto, a Jew, was physician to Maria di Medici. King 
Charles IV, of Denmark, had as court physician Benjamin 
Musafia, a Jew. 

A complete list of popes and potentates who employed physi- 
cians of Jewish blood would be too long to read. And let it be 
understood that popes and princes had no monopoly upon the 
medical skill of the Jews. Their beneficent deeds enrich the 
pages of all history. Maestre Bernal, ship physician, and 
Marco, ship surgeon to Columbus, were both Jews. Suffice it to 
say that in all ages and in all lands, from the hut of the 
peasant to the palace of the king and the Vatican of the pope, 
they have crept silently in to minister to the sufferings of 
humanity. 

And it may be confidently asserted that the modern Jew as 
physician is not unworthy of his people’s illustrious past. 
While the Jews can not justly claim monopoly in the triumphs 
of modern medicine, every race having its great ornaments and 
lights, yet it can not be truthfully denied that they are most 
worthy among the disciples of Aesculapius, of Hippocrates, and 
Galen. 

It may be safely asserted that before the Great War the 
medical department of the University of Vienna was without a 
superior in the world. Students from every continent flocked 
in great numbers to this celebrated school of medicine. Suf- 
fice it to say, as a final tribute to the skill of the Jew as physi- 
cian, that 12 of the professorships of this famous university 
were held by the Jews in 1900. 


AS PHILANTHROPIST, 


Closely identified with religion and medicine, in the matter 
of healing, mercy, and love, is philanthropy. 

One of the most stupendous acts of charity recorded in his- 
tory was that of a Jew, Baron Hirsch, who donated $100,000,000 
to philanthropic purposes. This donation was made to help 
his suffering and struggling coreligionists throughout the world. 

A single sentence is a key to the character of this magnani- 
mous, generous-hearted man. A friend sent him a message of 
sympathy when he lost his only child in 1887. Hirsch sent this 
reply: 

My son I have lost, but not my heir; humanity is my heir. 


Another distinguished Jewish philanthropist was Sir Moses 
Montefiore, who devoted his life and fortune to works of char- 
ity. The celebration of his one hundredth birthday was almost 
a national event in England. Telegrams of congratulation were 
received from Queen Victoria, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
as well as from thousands of beneficiaries of his philanthropy 
throughout the world. 

The charity of no other race is so well organized, so sys- 
tematic, and so universal as that of the Jew. Like everything 
else Jewish, it has a scriptural basis. “Thou shalt open thina 
hand wide unto thy brethren and shall surely lend him sufi- 
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cient for his need in that which he wanteth “ is the foundation 
of all Jewish philanthropy. 
More than 200 years ago the burghers of New Amsterdam gave 


permission to a few Jews to settle among them “ upon eondition 
that they should always support thelr own poor.” In the light 
of history, ancient and modern, this condition was superfluous 
and even amusing. In no age of the world have Jews permitted 
gentiles to take care of their poor. They have frequently con- 
tributed generously to gentile charity funds, but have generally 
refused to receive anything In return. Sir Moses Montefiore, 
at the age of 76, went to the office of the London Times after 
midnight to solicit relief for the Christians of Syria. He him- 
self subscribed £200 and personally collected over £20,000. 
These things he did for the persecutors of his race. 

In 1860 Adolphe Crémieux, the celebrated Jewish advocate of 
France, addressed an impassioned appeal to his coreligionists 
throughout Europe in behalf of the starving Christians of Leb- 
anon. Was this appeal not genuinely of the spirit of Christ? 
Did not Crémieux ask his fellow Jews to “turn the other 
cheek” and to do good for evil”? 

Even the munificent gifts of Baron Hirsch were not confined 
to members of his own race, He is recorded as saying: 


In relieving human suffer I never ask whether the cry of neces- 
sity comes from a being who ongs to faith or not; but what is 
more natural than that I should d my est purpose in 
to the followers of Judaism who have been oppressed for a thousa 
who are starving in misery, the possibilities of a physical and 


year 
regeneration? 


pti AS PHILOSOPHER. 

Philo, Maimonides, Spinoza, and Mendelssohn were great 
Jewish philosophers. X 

Philo was an Alexandrian philosopher and a contemporary of 
Jesus. His learning was prodigious. He was deeply versed 
in grammar, rhetoric, music, Greek literature, and all- the 
physical and mathematical sciences of his age as well as in 
everything that was Hebrew in religion and philosophy. 

Maimonides, “the Jewish Aristotle,” possessed the finest 
intellect of all the learned men of the Middie Ages. His great 
endeavor seems to have been to reconcile divine with human 
wisdom as manifested by Aristotle, 

Spinoza was a Dutch Jewish philosopher, a pupil of the 
Amsterdam Talmud Torah, a man whose utter intellectual 
fearlessness embroiled him constantly, in matters of religion 
and philosophy, with his coreligionists, causing the rabbis to 
try him and to place him first under the lesser and later 
under the great ban, and finally to drive him to a renunciation 
of Judaism, 

In Professor Herz’s studio at Berlin is a bust of Mendels- 
sohn, upon which is the following inscription: 

Moses Mendelssohn, 
The greatest since Socrates, 


His own Nation's glory 
Any oe ornament, 


AS. HISTORIAN, 

Josephus, Neander, Graetz, Palgrave, and Geiger were Jewish 
historians, who rank among the greatest in the world. 

Josephus, after nearly 2,000 years, is the great authority on 

Jewish history of ancient times. His only rival for the first 
place among Jewish historians is Graetz, author of “The His- 
tory of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” 

AS ASTRONOMER AND MATHEMATICIAN, 

The greatest astronomer and mathematician of Jewish blood 
was Sir Wiliam Herschel. Other great mathematicians were 
Sylvester, sometime professor of mathematics at Johns Hopkins 
University; Jacobi, German Jewish mathematician, after whom 
certain intricate functions are termed “ Jacobians”; Filipowski, 
compiler of antilogarithmetie tables; Gomperts, Terquem, and 
Kronecker. 

The fame of Dr. Albert Einstein is not yet permanently es- 
tablished, but there are many competent judges in the world 
who believe that he will yet take his place in the history of the 
science of astronomy and mathematics at the side of Sir 


Isaac Newton. 
AS ORATOR AND STATESMAN, 


Disraeli, Gambetta, Castelar, Lasker, Benjamin, and Rathe- 
nau were Jews. 

Benjamin Disraeli in England, Leon Gambetta in France, 
Emelio Castelar in Spain, Judah P. Benjamin in America, 
Edward Lasker and Wulter Rathenau in Germany, were types 
of all that is superb in oratory and profound in statesmanship. 

As British Prime Minister, Disraeli launched the world policy 
of Queen Victoria and made her Empress of India. The high- 
water mark of Jewish success in statesmanship was reached 


by this eminent Hebrew, and when he died the English laid 
him to rest in Westminster Abbey among their kings, states- 
men, and heroes. : 

Gambetta, of Genoese-Jewish extraction, was the greatest 
orator of the French, with the possible exception of Mirabeau. 
He was a fierce and uncompromising republican, and his 
grandest oratorical efforts were panegyrics of republicanism. 

Emelio Castelar, a Jew, was the most famous Spanish orator 
of any time, Instances are related where strangers traveled 
from distant points in Europe to Madrid to hear him speak an 
hour before the Cortes. When he addressed this body in later 
life the chamber was always crowded and cards of admission 
commanded an exorbitant price. His genius was so pronounced 
that all parties delighted to honor him. His oration on the 
candidacy of Amadeus for the kingship of Spain is the most 
gorgeous production in oratorical literature. It is a perfect. 
“field of cloth of gold” in metaphor and imagery. He was 
chief magistrate and virtual dictator of the short-lived Spanish 
Republie from September, 1874, to January, 1875. 

Judah P. Benjamin was the ablest and most illustrious Jew: 
ever born in the Western Hemisphere. He was very great as 
orator, statesman, and lawyer. His political career was com- 
prised in public service within the offices of United States 
Senator from Louisiana and of Attorney General, Secretary of 
War, and Secretary of State, successively, of the Confederate 
States of America. 

Edward Lasker, once leader of the Liberal Party in the 
German Reichstag, was the only man whom Bismarck ever 
feared in parliamentary debate. He was an enthusiastic pa- 
triot and altogether above reproach. In general outline he 
closely resembled the late Carl Schurz in independent notions 
and lofty ideals. 

Walter Rathenau, late Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
German Republic, was a Jew. He was the mainstay of the 
cabinet of Chancellor Wirth, and the Germans were beginning 
to look to him as the Moses who would lead them out of the 
wilderness of economic disaster and death. His assassination 
a few days ago was an irreparable loss to Germany and a dis- 
tinct menace to the peace of the world. 


AS FINANCIER. 


Jewish genius in finance has become proverbial and need 
not be discussed by me. Suffice it to say that the Rothschilds 
determined for decades in Europe questions of peace and war, 
Other great Jewish financiers in Europe are the Bleichréders 
of Germany. The Schiffs, Seligmans, and Guggenheims are 
well-known American financiers. 

AS LABOR LEADER AND POLITICAL ECONOMIST, 


The world has been so long accustomed to regard the Jew as a 
financier and to identify his genius and achievements with 
finance, that the statement may seem strange to some that sev- 
eral among the world’s greatest labor leaders have been Jews, 
The average Jew can not decry either capital. or labor without 
denouncing the occupations and assaulting the reputations of 
many of the most illustrious of his race. If capital has num- 
bered among its greatest exponents the Rothschilds, Bleichrd- 
ders, and Seligmans, labor has counted among its grandest chame 
pions other great Jewish names: Karl Marx, Ferdinand Las- 
salle, Victor Adler, and Samuel Gompers. 

AS ACTOR AND ACTRESS, 


Jewish genius has been incomparable on the stage. The great- 
est actress dead, with the possible exception of the English ac 
tress, Mrs, Siddons, was Rachel, a Jewess. The greatest living 
actress, indeed the greatest actress that ever lived, is Sarah 
Bernhardt, a Jewess. The greatest of modern actors was Adolph 
von Sonnenthal, a Jew, the dramatie idol of the Austrian capi- 
tal during three decades. A few years ago the New York Her- 
ald printed an article on Sonnenthal. The following are two 
paragraphs from that article: 


nessed the perf 

and all the members of the court. 
There is in Austria an imperial mandate forbidding audiences to call 

actors before the curtain, but on this night it was revoked by special 

permission and Sonnenthal was called out no less than 42 times, 


AS MUSICIAN, 

Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Goldmark, Joachim, Ru- 
binstein, and Strauss were Jews. It may be contended, and 
with truth, that no one of these musicians possessed the 
musical genius of Wagner, Mozart, or Beethoven; but, never- 
theless, each one of them was a master of his art and tha 
history ef music would not be complete without mention of the 
names of all of them, 
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AS POBT. 

The author of the Book of Job and the author of the Book 
of Psalms were doubtless Hebrews, and were the greatest 
of all Hebrew poets, for the poetry of Job and the poetry of 
the Psalms are incomparably the noblest of all poetry of all 
the literature of the earth. 3 

The greatest of modern Jewish poets were Jehuda Halevi, of 
Spain, author of the “ Elegy of Zion,” and Heinrich Heine, of 
Germany, author of “ The Lorelei.” 

AS PAINTER AND SCULPTOR, 


‘Hebrew civilization has not been very greatly enriched by 
triumphs in art. In neither painting nor sculpture have the 
sons of Israel succeeded grandly. The annals of Hebrew 
‘great names reveal no Phidias, no Appelles, no Canova, no 
Raphael. In every sphere of intellectual and spiritual activity, 
excepting art, Hebrew genius has scored magnificent victories, 
And failure in art was not remotely due to barrenness of in- 
tellect or soul but to the heavenly decree, Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth.” During all the ages 
this divine command from Sinai paralyzed and destroyed He- 
brew creative genius in works of art. More than once Josephus 
calls attention to the effect of this ordinance upon the national 
life of Israel. 

It is worthy of note that the express command of the law 
forbidding images was not more potent in the destruction of 
plastie art than was the spirit of the Hebrew faith in its war- 
fare upon idolatry among pagan nations. Graeco-Roman poly- 
theism offered the highest incentive to the development of art. 
To bring the gods in ever more beautiful forms before the eye 
of the worshipper was the great aim of the Greek and Roman 
artists. 

But diametrically opposed to the pagan conception of the 
forms and number of the heavenly powers was Hebrew mono- 
theism that believed in but one God, who was purely spiritual, 
and therefore invisible, intangible, and unapproachable. Juda- 
ism delighted to lift its Deity above the sensual, material, and 
corporeal things of earth and to represent Him as a pure and 
sinless spirit. This conception of the Creator of the universe 
and this monotheistic faith, which was in direct antagonism 
to polytheistic belief, were equally destructive of plastic art 
with the express command of the law itself. And this is more 
certainly true since the highest inspiration to triumphs in art in 
every age have been the actions of the gods and goddesses them- 
selves. The masterpiece of ancient art was the Olympian Zeus 
ot Phidias. The masterpiece of modern art is the Sistine Ma- 
donna of Raphael. And when the Hebrews forbade the repre- 
sentation of their Deity in plastic form they shut out the highest 
inspiration to artistic triumph, 

Again, the Hebrew sense of chastity was offended by the 
immorality of pagan myths as embodied in plastic form, The 
artistic beauty of certain Greek and Roman statues the He- 
brews believed was better fitted to deprave than to purify the 
moral sentiments of mankind. They saw that the Rape of 
Ganymede, sanctifying pederasty in marble, was a master- 
piece of Grecian sculpture, They felt that the painting of 
Aphrodite, ensnared and caught in a net with Ares, was not too 
well calculated to instill pure and virtuous thoughts in the 
minds of tender youth and of modest maidens who looked upon 
and contemplated it. They knew that every street corner of 
Athens and of Rome was marked by an image of some god 
whose mythic history was filled with inebriety and lust. The 
Hebrew conscience shrank with terror and with loathing from 
the serpent of immorality coiled beneath the marble flowers 
of Grecian and Roman art. 

The blighting effect of the Sinaie condemnation of art fell 
upon architecture as well as upon painting and sculpture. 
The houses of ancient Palestine were wholly destitute of 
artistic beauty, and the palaces and the temples at Jerusalem 
were constructed after non-Jewish models. Roman architecture 
was employed in the building of the magnificent palace of 
Herod; and Phoenician workmen from Tyre and Sidon were 
2 to build the temples of Solomon and of Zerubbabel. 
(Ezra iii, 7.) 

Let it be said, however, that modern Judaism seems to have 
broken completely away from the ancient prohibition concern- 
ing images, and modern Jewish art is beginning to develop 
into forms of great beanty and power. Solomon J. Solomon 
ranks among the greatest of English artists, and Joseph 
Israels has glorified the art of painting in his celebrated de- 
lineations of Dutch fisher life. It is probable that the greatest 
of all Jewish sculptors was Moses J, Ezekiel, born in Richmond, 
Va., whose works have been exhibited in the chief art centers 


of Europe, and whose statue of Religious Liberty” adorns 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, I could spend the entire day telling the Members 
of this House about the triumphs of Jewish genius in religion. 
literature, science, and art if time permitted and occasion de- 
manded, but I must stop. I could proceed to further describe 
his triumphs in fiction and romance and in the minor subjects 
of botany and biology and philology and chess playing, in all 
of which Jewish genius has shone brilliantly, *But I repeat 
that I must stop, 

The only justification for this lengthy discussion of Jewish 
achievement is that it serves to emphasize my hearty approval 
of the contention of Lord Balfour in his recent speech before 
the House of Lords that Jewish achievements, constituting 
civilization’s most valuable contribution, entitle the Jew to the 
sympathy, encouragement, and aid of the civilized nations of 
the earth in the matter of helping to reestablish for him a home- 
land in Palestine. 

Reduced to the plainest terms of colloquial formula, the Jew 
may say this to the Christian peoples of the earth: I have 
given you the sublimest religious truths in the laws of Moses, 
in the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, in the songs of David, 
and in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. In these laws and 
prophecies and songs and teachings I have pointed you the way 
to a blessed and an eternal life. I have given you much that is 
grand and beautiful in literature, music, and art. With my 
hands tied behind me and my heart burdened to the breaking 
point with a bitter load of hatred and persecution, I have yet 
managed from the cave of the prophets and from the manger 
of the Christ, from the filth of the Judengasse, and from the 
darkness of the hovels of the Ghetto to contribute more than 
my share to the great cause of liberty, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion among men. Now, will you not help me? Will you not 
aid me in the reestablishment of a homeland among the sacred 
places of my race, where I can escape persecution, where I can 
once again feel the pride and thrill of free and national life, 
and where the banner of the Jew can once again float proudly 
from the battlements of Jerusalem? If mankind is not un- 
grateful and if civilization is not craven, the answer to this 
question will be “yes” in language, and assistance in action 
translated immediately into deeds, 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT, 


But are there no objections to the Zionist movement and con- 
sequently to the pending resolution, you may ask? Certainly. 
There was never a noble enterprise or a great movement in the 
history of the world that somebody did not rise and object. 
Christianity itself was not founded without the crucifixion of 
its Author and without centuries of persecution of His followers. 
The American Republic was not established until after the Eng- 
lish people had offered bitter and bloody objection during seven 
years and eight months of arduous toil and bitter struggle. 
Tariff bills are never passed in this House without serious objec- 
tion from the Democrats, and rivers and harbors bills providing 
for the irrigation of southern rivers would go through if objec- 
tions were not made by Republicans. We should not be both- 
ered by objections, but we should hear them freely and answer 
them candidly and fairly. 

It must be candidly admitted that a considerable number of 
very intelligent and patriotic Jews in America are opposed to 
the Zionist movement and object to the passage of this resolu- 
tion. I believe that they are in a decided minority, but the 
very structure and genius of our Government, as well as its 
finest traditions, demand fair play for minorities and protec- 
tion for their rights whenever possible, and we must hear and 
consider their plea in this case patiently and fully. To this 
end I have read the hearings on this resolution before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee carefully three times from be- 
ginning to end. I resolyed in the beginning of the considera- 
tion of this subject not to act hastily, and I have arrived at 
my conclusions after prolonged and diligent research. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to consider other 
than the leading objections that have been made to the project 
of founding for the Jews a homeland in Palestine and to the 
passage of this resolution, and, in order to proceed clearly and 
systematically, I shall classify at once these objections. 

The opponents of political Zionism, which is proposed by 
this resolution, as opposed to orthodox Zionism and to economic 
Zionism, about which there seems to be little dispute among the 
Jews, make the following main contentions: 

1. That political Zionism—that is, a political State in 
Palestine for the Jewish people—is not desirable or permissible, 
since Judaism is a religion and not a nationality, and since the 
Jews are nationals of the country in which they are born and 
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in which they live and should be faithful to the land of their 
birth and of their domicile. 

2. That political Zionism can not be realized in Palestine; 
that is, that a political State can not be established with the 
Jews in dominant control without violating the rights, under 
principles of self-determination, of the non-Jewish races of 
the country. 

I believe that this is a full and fair statement of the two 
great objections of the opponents of the pending resolution, 
and I shall discuss them as briefly as possible in the order in 
which I have stated them. 

Regarding the first objection, I wish to quote Rabbi Philip- 
son, of Cincinnati, one of the opponents of this resolution. At 
the hearings before the Foreign Affairs Committee, Doctor 
Philipson said: 

There are those of us who feel that Jewish nationalism does not 
express the true interpretation of Judaism. We feel that Judaism 
is a religion and that we are nationals of the country in which we are 
born and in which we live. 

In support of his views and contention, Doctor Philipson read 
the following resolution of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations at one of their meetings at Richmond, Va.: 

We are unalterably opposed to political Zionism. The Jews are nota 
nation but a religious community. Zion was a precious possession of 
the past, the early home of our faith, where our prophets uttered their 
world-subduing thoughts, aad our psalmists sang their world-enchanting 
hymns. As such it is a holy memory, but it is not our hope of the 
future. America is our Zion. Here, in the home of religions liberty 
we have aided in founding this new Zion, the fruition of the beginning 
laid In the old. The mission of Judaism is spiritual, not political. Its 
aim is not to establish a State, but to spread the truths of religion and 
humanity throughout the world. 

This is all splendid and inspiring sentiment, and when the 
Jews at Richmond proclaimed America their Zion we are com- 
pelled to applaud their patriotism, But I know that they will 
pardon me if I remind them, even with a slight touch of sar- 
casm and cynicism, that the Zionist movement is not intended 
primarily for American Jews, who are happy in the possession 
of American citizenship and in comparative freedom from 
religious persecution. It is intended primarily for the wretched 
Jews of Russia, Rumania, and Poland who are practically 
shut out from this American Zion by foolishly rigid immigration 
laws. 

Doctor Philipson and the Jews at Richmond, in drawing too 
nice distinctions concerning the meaning and mission of Juda- 
ism, seem to have forgotten that there are-certainly differences 
at times between a Jew as a man and a Jew as a religionist. 
A certain analyst is said to have discovered that Jews and 
Judaism are identical, and that if Jewish blood be examined 
under a microscope floating particles of the Bible and the Tal- 
mud may be found. This is all well as a matter of humor, but 
I insist that there is such a thing as a Jew who is a man, 
a human being, a citizen and a patriot, and this aside from any 
consideration of religion or religious belief. I further contend 
that this man is entitled to the rights of a freeman, which in- 
clude benefits of independent nat onality and citizenship, and 
protection furthermore against bodily oppression as well as 
religious persecution. 

Believing this, I shall support this resolution and vote for it 
because it tends to establish and preserve these rights to the 
oppressed and persecuted Jews of southeastern Europe who will 
never be able to reach our shores because of the inhospitable 
barriers that have been erected against them. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that the attitude of Doctor 
Philipson and of the Jews of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations at Richmond and their attempt to define Jewish 
citizenship and nationality are nothing new in history. They 
are merely a revival of recurring inquiries and discussions of 
the subject that have taken place in every age of the world 
since the beginning of the Jewish dispersion. I ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I discuss briefly this phase of the 
subject. 

After the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70) the Jew was a wanderer 
for many centuries upon the earth without a home and country. 
Until the closing years of the eighteenth century the Christian 
governments of Europe denied him the simplest rights of a free 
man and a citizen. While not a slave in the sense of chattel 
property, the Jews were frequently regarded as an attachment 
of the soil, like the ancient Spartan helots, and were transferred 
from one sovereign to another. At other times, having been 
despoiled of their goods, they were expelled by wholesale and 
without ceremony from the countries which they bad come to 
regard as their homes. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 by an edict of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was a most painful epoch in the history 
of the Hebrew race. The real reason of this wholesale persecu- 
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tion was the fact that the Jews refused to become Christians 
when commanded to do so by a fanatically pious Spanish sover- 
eign. According to Isidore Loeb 165,000 Jews left their homes 
and wandered away into exile in foreign lands. History relates 
many pathetic incidents that marked the beginning of this dis- 
persion. Great numbers of the Jewish community of Segovia 
passed the last three days of their stay in the city in the Jewish 
cemetery, fasting and wailing over being parted from their be- 
loved dead. Jews were not permitted to inhabit Spain again 
until 1858, when a Republic was established, and a repeal of 
the ancient edict of expulsion was secured from General Prim 
through the influence of H. Guedella, of London. But even then 
they were not allowed rights of unrestricted citizenship. 

The French Revolution brought liberty and equality to Jews 
as hg as to gentiles in France, and gave rights of citizenship 
to 

The Jews were not completely emancipated in England until 
1858, when they were admitted to Parliament without being 
compelled to take the oath, “On the faith of a true Christian.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the free and enlight- 
ened policies of France, England, and the United States have 
been elsewhere pursued. Very few substantial rights of citizen- 
ship were enjoyed prior to the Russian Revolution under Ker- 
ensky by either Russian or Rumanian Jews; and, it may be 
added, nearly 7,000,000 Jews, about one-half of the total Jewish 
8 of the earth, lived at that time in Russia and Ru- 
mania. 

The political status of the Jew 150 years ago was a puzzle to 
the brainiest statesmen of Europe. Although the year 1793 
witnessed the revolutionary emancipation of the Jews in France, 
Napoleon did not afterwards regard them as citizens. He once 
Said: 

The Jews are not in the same category with the Christians. We have 
52 be them by the political not the civil right, for they are not 

And to gain desired information concerning them for the pur- 
pose of framing appropriate legislation for the Jews in the 
general reconstruction of the Empire after the French Revolu- 
tion, he propounded the following 12 questions to the Sanhedrin 
of France: 

1. Is it lawful for Jews to have more than one wife? 

2. Is divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? Is divorce valid, al- 
though 1 not by the courts of justice but by virtue of laws in 
contradiction to the French Code? 

3. May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian woman, or 
Soes sevisi law order that the Jews should intermarry among them- 

4. In the eyes of the Jews are Frenchmen not of the Jewish religion 
considered as brethren or as strangers? 

5. What conduct does Jewish law prescribe toward Frenchmen not 
of the Jewish religion? 

6. Do the Jews born in France and treated by the law as French 
citizens acknowledge France as their country? Are they bound to de- 
fend it? Are they bound to obey the laws and follow the directions of 
the Civil Code? 

7. Who elects the rabbis? 

8. What kind of police jurisdiction do the rabbis exercise over the 
Jews? What judicial powers do they exercise over them? 

9. Are the police jurisdiction of the rabbis and the forms of election 


regulated by Jewish law or are they only sanctioned by custom? 
12 Are there professions from which the Jews are Hne ar by their 
W 


‘ — Ler Jewish law forbid the Jews to take usury from their 
rethren 

12. Does it forbid or does it allow usury in dealing with strangers? 

To these questions the French Sanhedrin made the following 
replies: 

1. That, in conformity with the decree of R. Gershom lygamy is 
forbidden to the Israelites. erat z 
2. That divorce by the Jewish law is valid only after previous deci- 
sion by the civil authorities. 

8. That the religious act of marriage must be preceded by a civil 
contract. 


4. That every Israelite Is religiously bound to consider his non- 
Jewish fellow ci ns as brothers and to aid, protect, and love them as 
though they were coreligionists. 


6. That the Israelite required to consider the ‘and of his birth or 
adoption as his fatherland, and shall love and derend it when called 
upon. 

75 That Judaism does not forbid any kind of handicraft or occupa- 


n, 
8. That it is commendable for Israelites to engage in agricultu 
8 labor, and the arts, as their ancestors in Palestine were won 
to do. 

9 That, finally, Israclites are forbidden to exact usury from Jew or 


These questions and answers formed the basis of all subse- 
quent legislation by the French Government in regard to Jewish 
religious affairs and plans. 

Ascher, the great Jewish teacher. framed this catechism for 
the Jewish youth of England: 

Has the Jew a fatherland besides Jerusalem? 

Yes, the country wherein he is bred and born, and in which he has 


the liberty to practice his religion, and where he is allowed to carry 
on traffic and trade and enjoy all the advantages and protection of 
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the law in common with the citizens of other creeds, this country 
Isralite is bound to acknowledge as his fatherland, to the benefit 
which he must do his best to contribute. The sovereign who rules 
over this land is (after God) his sovereign; its laws, so long as they 
are not contradictory to the divine law, are also the Israelite's laws, 
and the duties of his fellow citizens are also his duties. 

This catechism and the answer of the French Sanhedrin de- 
fined clearly the Jewish notion of the citizenship and fatherland 
of the Jews under the dispersion. 

But it must be conceded that in the case of this strange and 
extraordinary people there is a peculiar kind of fatherland 
known to no other race; a fatherland not based upon the soil 
of earth, nor bounded by streams or mountains, nor subject to 
the pains and penalties of physical decay and death; a father- 
land whose kingdom is of the spirit and whose law is the word 
of God. Hear Heine describe this fatherland: 

The Jews may console themselves for having lost Jerusalem and the 
temple, and the Ark of the Covenant, and the golden vessels and the 


an 
precious tainas of Solomon. Such a loss is merely insignificant in 
comparison with the Bible, the inrperisbable treasure which they have 
rescued. If I do not err, it was Mahomet who named the Jews “the 
people of the Book,” a name which has remained theirs to the present 
day on the earth and which is deeply characteristic. A book their 
very fatherland, their treasure, their governor, their bliss, and their 
bane. They live within the peaceful undaries of this book. Here 
they exercise their inalienable rights. Here they can neither be driven 
along nor despised. Mere they are strong and worthy of admiration. 
Absorbed In the city of this book, they observed little of the changes which 
went on about them in the real world; nations arose and hed; 
States bloomed and peared; revolutions stormed forth out of the 
soil; but they laid bowed down over their book and observed nothing 
ot the wild tunrult of the times which passed over their heads. 

Zebulon B. Vance, quoting Prof. Maury, compares the great 
human current of this strange Jewish fatherland to the Gulf 
Stream: 

There is a river in the ocean; in the severest droughts it never fails 
and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. The Gulf of Mexico is 
its fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic seas. It is the Gulf Stream, 
There is in the world no other such majestic flow of water. Its cur- 
rent is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon and its volume 
more n a thousand times greater. Its waters as far out from the 
Gulf as the Carolina coasts are of an o blue; they are so dis- 
ude marked that their lines of junction with the common sea water 
may be traced by the eye. Often one-half of a vessel may be per- 
ceived floating in the Gulf Stream water while the other half is in 
common water of the sea, so sharp is the line and such is the want of 
affinity between these waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to speak, 
on the part of the Gulf Stream to gle with the common water o 


the sea. (Prof. M. F. Maury.) 
hysical world has its counterpart 


This curious phenomenon in the 
in the moral. here is a lonely river in the midst of the ocean of 


mankind. The htiest flood of human temptation has never caused 
it to overflow and the fiercest fires of human ty, thongh seven 
times heated in the furnace of religious bigotry, have never caused it 
to dry up, although its waves for 2, years have rolled crimson with 
the blood of its martyrs. Its fountain is in the gray dawn of the 
world's history and its mouth is somewhere in the shadows of eternity, 
It, too, refuses to mingle with the surrounding waves, and the line 
which divides its restless billows from the common waters of humanity 
is also plainly visible to the eye. It is the Jewish race. (Vance.) 

This conception of a fatherland above the earth and having 
no physical boundaries may seem to many a far-fetched thought, 
a strained political metaphor, but the idea is not new nor is it 
confined to spiritual kingdoms. Waldstein says: 

The aboligion of slavery and the Renaissance are as much a father- 
land as are gland, Germany, France, or the United States, 

Kosciusko was once asked where his country was. “ Where 
freedom is not,” was the reply of the valiant Pole; and whether 
in the wilderness of America or on the plains of Poland, Kosci- 
usko felt at home and within the boundaries of his fatherland, 
provided his sword was unsheathed in the name of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the historical considerations that I have just pre- 
sented to the House merely show that the contentions of Doc- 
tor Philipson and his coreligionists at Richmond are nothing 
new, since the political status of the Jew for centuries past has 
been settled not only by the catechism of Ascher and the an- 
swers of the French Sanhedrin but also by the terms of the 
oaths taken by Jews under the naturalization laws of the dif- 
ferent countries in which they have settled. The Ascher cate- 
chism says emphatically that “the country wherein he is bred 
and born is the fatherland of the Jew. The French Sanhedrin 
emphatically answered the inquiry of Napoleon by saying “ that 
the Israelite is required to consider the land of his birth or 
adoption as his fatherland.” 

All this is sensible and logical enough; indeed, it is the only 
rational solution of the problem of Jewish citizenship and na- 
tionality, while the Jews are scattered throughout the world 
and have no country of their own. No other solution or deter- 
mination of the political status of the Jew could be made unless 
we admit the correctness of the principle that there can be a 
State within a State, imperium in imperio, or unless we make 
the Jew an outcast upon the earth, without home or country. 

But, in the name of reason and common sense, what is there 
in all this that offers a serious objection to the Zionist move- 
ment or to the passage of this resolution? Is there anything 


the 
of 


fixed, eternal, unchangeable, and irrevocable in Jewish citizen- 
ship that holds the Jew forever chained to the country of his 
birth or adoption? Does not international law sanction change 
of citizenship from one country to another? Do not the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws of all nations permit expatria- 
tion and repatriation without the slightest trace of a stain of 
treason? Is anything more required by the laws of man, nature, 
or God of the Jewish citizen or of the citizen of any other race 
eee to his country during the continuance of his citi- 


Furthermore, is it not well to remember that the duties and 
obligations of the citizen toward the country and the country 
toward the citizen are mutual and reciprocal? Should the 
citizen be required to render obedience to the laws of the 
country, to pay taxes, to support the Government, and to de- 
fend the flag in times of war, unless the country is willing and 
able to protect the citizen in the enjoyment of his rights of 
life, liberty, and property, as well as the pursuit of happiness, 
at all times? If the country fails in its obligations, is not the 
citizen absolved from his duties? 

American Jews are obedient to the laws of the country and 
have shown themselves true patriots in every period of our 
history, both In peace and war, and the Government of our 
country has protected them in the enjoyment of their legal 
and political rights. There would be no Zionist question if this 
state of things existed throughout the world. But what about 
the Jews of Russia, Rumania, and Poland? Will the opponents 
of this resolution seriously contend that they owe any particular 
love, loyalty, or allegiance to the governments of their countries? 

Permit me at this point, Mr. Speaker, to consider the second 
of the main objections to political Zionism and to the passage 
of this resolution. It has been urged by the opponents of this 
measure that the principle of the right of self-determination 
would be violated by the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine with the Jews in dominant control. It is pointed 
out by these opponents that the entire population of Palestine 
is about 700,000, and that of this number about«500,000 are 
Mahometan Arabs, about 110,000 are Christians of various sects 
and denominations, and that about 90,000 are Jews. It is urged 
that, upon the principle of the right of self-determination, these 
500,000 Arabs should not be compelled to submit to the domina- 
tion of a Jewish minority in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe firmly in the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment or self-determination as representing a sacred principle 
in government. Lincoln’s “ government of the ple, by the 
people, and for the people” is not possible without strict ob- 
servance and application of the rights of self-determination. 
But I must insist that it does not become the American Con- 
gress or the American Government to prate too loudly at this 
time about the sacred rights of the Arabs in Palestine, in the 
light of our treatment of the Filipinos during the last quarter of 
a century, and in view of the fact that every civilized nation 
of the earth, excepting the United States, has acknowledged the 
independence de jure of Esthonia and Latvia upon principles of 
self-determination. 

Our American theories of government are always glittering 
successes, but our practices are ofttimes dismal failures. We 
boast of personal liberty in America and then tolerate the Vol- 
stead Act upon the statute books. I say to you that there will 
be no genuine personal liberty in America again until that act 
is repealed or radically modified. But I shall not stop to dis- 
cuss or denounce prohibition, since the subject of debate is the 
Zionist movement. 

I want to make at this time, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, my attitude and views upon the Arab question in 
Palestine very clear and emphatic. I am in favor of carrying 
out one of the three following policies, to be preferred in the 
order in which they are named: 

(1) That the Arabs shall be permitted to remain in Palestine 
under Jewish government and domination, and with their civil 
and religious rights guaranteed to them through the British 
mandate and under terms of the Balfour declaration, 

(2) That if they will not consent to Jewish government and 
domination, they shall be required to sell their lands at a just 
valuation and retire into the Arab territory which has 
assigned to them by the League of Nations in the general re- 
construction of the countries of the East. 

(3) That if they will not consent to Jewish government and 
domination, under conditions of right and justice, or to sell 
their lands at a just valuation and to retire into their ows 
countries, they shall be driven from Palestine by force. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss briefly each of these alterna- 
tives in order. And first let me read the now celebrated Balſo 
declaration of date of November 2, 1917, during the progress 
the Great War, and afterwards incorporated in the preamble 
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of the British mandate authorized by the League of Nations. 
The Balfour declaration was in the following language: 

His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 1 the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine ar the rights and political status enjoyed by the Jews in any other 
country. 

If this is not a condensed and at the same time a complete 
bill of rights both for the Arabs of Palestine and for the Jews 
who intend to remain in their present homelands outside of 
Palestine, I have never read or seen one. It is conceded by the 
Arabs themselves that the present government of the country 
under the British mandate and through the Zionist organiza- 
tion as an administrative agency is infinitely better than the 
government of the Turks who were chased out of the country 
by Allenby, the British general. It is probably better than any 
that the Arabs could create and maintain for themselves. 

I respectfully submit that the Arabs in Palestine should be 
and would be happy and contented under the present govern- 
ment of that country if it were not for Turkish and Arab agi- 
tators, who travel around over the land stirring up trouble by 
making false representations concerning the true character of 
the Zionist movement, and by preaching a kind of holy war 
against the immigrant Jews who arrive from day to day. The 
Arabs are well represented in the personnel of the present Pal- 
estine administration, which has recognized their language as 
one of the official languages of the country, and has given 
official standing to the Moslem religion. 

There is no good reason why the Jews and Arabs should not 
live together in perfect peace and harmony in Palestine. They 
are all Semitic in blood and language, and all worship the same 
God and the same Hebrew prophets. Instead of being antago- 
nistic there is every race and religious reason for peace and har- 
mony. 

In the second place, if the Arabs do not wish to. remain in 
Palestine under Jewish government and domination there is 
plenty of room outside in purely Arab surroundings. The Brit- 
ish Government and her allies made overtures and gave pledges 
to the Arab people to furnish them lands and protect their free- 
dom in consideration of Arab alliance with the Allies during 
the World War. That pledge has been kept. The Hedjaz king- 
dom was established in ancient Arabia, and Hussein, Grand 
Sheriff of Mecca, was made king and freed from all Turkish 
influence. The son of King Hussein, Prince Feisal, is now the 
head of the kingdom of Mesopotamia, and Arab predominance 
in that country has been assured by the Allies to the Arab 
people. 

Mesopotamia is alone capable of absorbing 30,000,000 people, 
according to a report submitted to the British Government by 
the Great English engineer, Sir Wiliam Wilcocks. Arab rights 
are also fully recognized and protected by the French mandate 
over Syria. There are also several flourishing Arabic cultural 
and political colonies in Egypt. In short, the Arab-speaking 
populations of Asia and Africa number about 38,000,000 of 
souls and occupy approximately 2,375,000 square miles, many 
times larger than the territory of Great Britain. In other 
words, under the reconstruction of the map of the East, the 
Arabs haye been given practical control of Greater Arabia, Mes- 
opotamia, Syria, and parts of Egypt, which gives them an 
average of 38 acres per person. If the Arabs are compelled to 
leave Palestine and turn it over entirely to the Jews, it is 
admitted that the Arab race would still be one of the wealthiest 
landowning races on the earth. Therefore, I contend that if 
they will not consent to live peaceably with the Jews, they 
should be made to sell their lands and retire to places re- 
served for them somewhere in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
or Egypt, that suit them best, and where they can worship Allah, 
Mahomet, and the Koran to their heart’s content. After all is 
said, the fact remains that the Arabs have more lands than they 
need, and the Jews have none. I am in favor of a readjust- 
ment under the Balfour declaration, without too great regard 
to nice distinctions in the matter of the question of self-de- 
termination. This thought brings me to my third proposal 
heretofore mentioned, that the Arabs should be driven out 
of Palestine by the British and Jews, or by somebody else, if 
they will not listen to the voice of reason and of justice. 

I shall probably be told that, regardless of the question of 
land and property rights, the Arabs have an interest in the holy 
places around Jerusalem. Admitting that their claims in 
this regard are just, there should be no trouble along this line. 
There is no reason to believe that Jews and Christians would 
deny them access to the holy places in the pilgrimages that they 
might desire to make from their Arab countries. But if the 
rights of the Jews to their ancient homeland are to be made 
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dependent, as a final question, upon Moslem interests in the holy 
places around Jerusalem, I am willing and prepared to re- 
poate these rights entirely and to shut the Arabs out alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Speaker, I despise and hate race prejudice and religious 


bigotry worse than I do the devil and all his ways. But I 
must confess that feelings of intolerance arise in my mind and 
heart when I hear any attempted justification of Mahomet, 
his message, and his mission. My respect and homage go forth 
even reverently to all the great ethical and religious teachers 
of history, to those spiritual and intellectual leaders of the 
race who, at times in agony and in martyrdom, have delivered 
messages of regeneration to mankind. 

I make my respectful salute to Confucius and Buddha, the 
ethical teachers, in whose writings are found many passages of 
sublimity and beauty. I pay my deep homage and reverence 
to the Hebrew prophets and teachers, to Moses, to Abraham, to 
Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, to the gentle Hillel, and to 
Akiba. My reverence and adoration go up to Jesus of Nazareth 
the most precious gem of human life, “ the noblest blossom ot 
a noble tree, the crown of the cedar of Israel.” But I draw 
the line on Mahomet, the military conqueror and robber, the 
forger of oracles, the polygamist. 

I have read the Koran through twice from beginning to end. 
I have also read several standard lives of Mahomet, among 
them those of Washington Irving, Higgins, Sale, and Gibbon. 
Furthermore, I have made it a point to read translations from 
the books of his own Turkish and Arabian biographers. I feel 
justified, then, in saying that I am pretty well acquainted with 
Mahomet and his teachings, and I trust that you will not think 
that I am guilty of too great digression if I now pay my re- 
spects to both Mahomet and his followers. 

The declaration may sound bold and even unjustifiable to 
some of you, but I am prepared to assert that Mahomet stole 
all that is worthy in his religion from the Jews and Christians, 
that the finer passages of the Koran are taken almost bodily 
from the Bible, and that the followers of Mahomet overran and 
captured Palestine by military force. If these things be true, 
it comes in bad grace from the Arabs of Palestine or from 
their friends and apologists to lay claim to either the territory 
or the sacred places around Jerusalem. I respectfully submit 
that even a thousand years of political or historical prescrip- 
tion give no valid title to lands or places originally acquired by 
fraud and force. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that we Christians 
should encourage the reestablishment of the Jews in Palestine 
for selfish and sentimental reasons as well as from motives of 
gratitude and a sentiment of justice. We should rush to the 
assistance of the Jews in the matter of the Zionist movement 
as Lord Byron went to Greece to fight for the independence of 
the Greeks. We should speak in Congress with the same feel- 
ings and the same inspiration that caused him to write “ The 
Isles of Greece,” feelings born of a love of freedom and of a 
passionate desire to preserve a civilization and a type. 

No garden of flowers is perfect or complete without the pres- 
ence of the rose and the orchid, of the violet and the lily, and, 
indeed, of every kind of flower of tenderness and beauty. Nor 
can the garden of life be perfect and complete without the pres- 
ence and preservation of all the fine types of intellect and spirit 
that have come from the trials and sufferings, the struggles and 
sacrifices of the various peoples of our race. Civilization would 
certainly be made imperfect by the loss of any one of the great 
types, for its essential elements, after all, are but the component 
parts of a blending of the varying attributes and excellencies of 
all human life. 

Rome gave laws, Greece gave letters, and Palestine gave re- 
ligion to mankind, Thus runs the judgment of the world. We 
are interested in the preservation of all these colossal types, and 
especially those of the Hebrew and the Greek, and above all 
that of the Hebrew, for beyond the boundaries of kingdoms and 
above distinctions of creed or blood is a colossal universal 
spiritual type established by the Hebrew. This type reflects the 
sacred and spiritual in every human heart that looks above idols 
and beyond the stars; a type that ignores self and attributes 
every splendid, righteous act to the Author of all things; that 
spurns a self-development whose maker and molder is not God; 
that hears in rolling thunder the awful voice of Jehovah sending 
warnings to his children, and sees in lightning a manifestation 
of eternal wrath; a type that gave Pharisees to Judea, Stoics to 
Rome, and Puritans to England. 

These latter characterizations suggest integral opposites some- 
where—the needed complements of a perfect whole—and reflec- 
tion at once begins to classify along lines of nature and of his- 
tory, grouping Pharisees with Sadducees, Stoics with Epicu- 
reans, and Puritans with Cavaliers. 
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The essential complement of the Hebrew type was furnished 
by Greece, the first great rival of Judea in intellect and spirit. 
The civilizations of the earth circle around these names as 
smaller planets revolve around great central suns, The essen- 
tial elements of opposing Hebrew and Hellenic growths. are 
everywhere reflected in national and individual life. 

In the organization of every man on earth two antagonistic 
forces are forever active—the heavenly and earthly, the spiritual 
and natural, the ascetic and voluptuous. If the spiritual pre- 
dominates, the man. is Hebrew im structure and temperament. 
If the sensuous and voluptuous are the controlling attributes, 
the man is Greek. 

If in the solitude of deep forests he hears the rustle of the 
leaves as fleeing nymphs depart, and sees in every tree and 
rock and stream the reflected image of some deity. of nature; 
if, while standing on the famous battle fields of earth, he hears 
again the tread and tramp of embattled millions, feels again 
the sublime thrill and fierce rapture of a bayonet charge, hears 
again the brazen lips of hostile cannon. thunder alternate an- 
thems to the god. of battles; if “ with color, form, and music he 
is touched to tears,” and while standing in the Vatican or 
Louvre feels within himself the thrilling power that corre- 
sponds to the magic force that painted a Madouna or carved u 
marble god, then this man is a Greek of the age of Pericles, a 
figure from the antique world, 

A full development of these attributes on a colossal seale and 
along collective lines stamps a nation’s history with eharacter 
and distinetive life reflecting in the whole the characteristic 
traits of all component parts. To verify this thought, cast a 
glance across the pages of Hellenic history. 

An old blind bard sings; the Iliad is bern, and under the spell 
of the Homeric muse all the grace and grandeur of Grecian. life 
blossom into perfect beauty. 

A million Persians advance upon a mountain pass, 300 Lace- 
dtemoninns defend, and the chivalry of the ages has a standard 
and a metaphor in the death-devoted sacrifice of Leonidas and 
his band. 

Ctesiphon moves the Greek Assembly to vote Demosthenes a 
golden. crown. in consideration of public services, the motion is 
illegal, Ctesiphon is accused, and at the trial of the indictment 
the oratorical prodigies of antiquity appear as combatants. 
Eschines is exiled, Demosthenes is apotheosized, and mankind 
receives the priceless legacy of the incomparable oration, “On 
the Crown.“ 

Zeuxis and Parrhasius. as a trial of skill, paint two pictures, 
That of Zeuxis represents a bunch: of grapes and is so perfectly 
executed that the birds come and pick at it. Flushed with pride 
and confident of success Zeuxis calls upon his rival to draw 
aside the curtain whieh conceals his picture. But. lo! the cur- 
tain itself is the painting of Parrhasius, and Zeuxis is beaten, 
for he who has deceived the birds is himself deceived by his 
antagonist, 

Phidias, Praxiteles, and other sculptors carve from cold and 
pulseless marble. those forms of life and beauty that thrill the 
human soul with perfect joy, and the frieze of the Parthenon, 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus di Medici, the Venus de Milo 
become the perpetual heritage of a sensnous and beauty-loving 
world. 

Marvelous and magnificent history this. And from alpha to 
omega how superbly Greek—every line and lineament stamped 
with Hellenic imprint. But how radically different all this 
from everything Judean. The accentuated antithesis of every 
chapter of Grecian history describes all the glories and splendors 
of Hebrew life. 

The Greek relied upon himself and his javelin for safety and 

rvation in time of danger. The Hebrew placed his trust 
in God and believed that prayer would save him from all barm. 
In the temples of the Acropolis, in the pages of the Odyssey, in 
the victories of Marathon and Salamis, the Greek acknowledged 
the bandiwork of man and dedicated monuments to those who 
had. brought renown to Greece. The Hebrew ascribed to the 
omnipetence of Jehovah every grand and righteous act and 
covered. with benedictions the prophet who had most completely 
revealed the will of Heaven. Every transcendent deed of 
righteousness was credited to the Lord of Hosts. 

Yes, I repeat, that if ali else be lost mankind must preserve 
at any hazard both the Hebrew and Grecian types of intellect 
and spirit, for they are fundamental in our natures and are 
deeply interwoven in the very warp and woof of all that is 
grandly spiritual and superbly intellectual in our history, litera- 
ture, and civilization. The loss of the spiritual and intellectual 
products of Greece and Palestine to civilization would cause 
mankind to. relapse with frightful speed into savage and bar- 
barie night. 

è The Greeks have Greece. Let us give Palestine baek to the 
ews, 


Then will the prophecies of the Hebrew seers be fulfilled; then 
will justice be done; then will the demands of liberty, h A 
and civilization be satisfied; then, and only then, will Byron's 
muse be answered; 

OH! WEEP FOR THOSB. 
Oh! for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 


Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Sudah’s broken shell: < 


And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet? 
And when shall Zion's song again seem sweet? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice? 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breas! 
How shall ye flee away and be at Heiner” A 75 
The wild dove hath ber nest, the fox his cav: 
Mankind their country—Israel but the patina 

ON JORDAN’S BANKS. 
On Jordan’s banks the Arab’s camels stray, 
On Zion's hill the False One’s votaries pray, 
The Baal-adorer bows on Sinal's steep— 
Yet there—even there—Oh God! Thy thunders steep: 
There—where Thy finger scorch'd the tablet stone! 
There—where Thy shadow to ed people shone! 
Thy glory shrouded im its garb of fire: 
‘Thyself—none living see and not expire! 


Oh! in n: ! 
Swee —j t 9 Aeon: 9 spear: 
How long b tyrants shall Thy land trod? 
How long Thy temples worshipless, O God? 
Lord Byron, Hebrew Melodies. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the lessons taught us in the tender 
years of our childhood sink the deepest and abide with us the 
longest. Those of us who in those early days heard in the home, 
Sunday school, or chureh the recital of the famous Bible stories 
vividly remember the tragedy of the “chosen people” driven 
from their homeland, and the promise that in time these people 
would return to occupy the land of their ancestors. This pro- 
phetie decree was the more significant because of the persecution 
that pursned this people as they fled to the four corners of the 
earth, Through all the vicissitudes inherent to such treatment 
14.000000 Jews have in the main preserved their national 
traits. 

When Palestine was entered by our allied armies the first 
thought of the modern world was the fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy that Jerusalem, the cradle of religion, would some day 
be restored to the Jewish people. When Britain aceepted the 
mandatory of the ancient Holy Land new impetus was given to 
the historic promise. It was quite natural that a tremendous 
sentiment would be aroused among the hundreds of thousands 
of this people, scattered to the four winds of earth, in favor of 
the establishment of a homeland where their ancient civilization 
was born and from whence their people had been either excluded 
or made servile subjects. 

A response to this sentiment was made by the so-called Bal- 
four declaration, expressing British faver of the plan of the 
Jews to reestablish 2 homeland in Palestine, which, as I under- 
stand, has met with the approval of our own eountry, especially 
the advances made in that direction by, Britain, the mandatory 
of that country. 

This resolution, as far as is our ability, expresses our Sympa- 
thy for the success of the proposed homeland for the Jewish peo- 
ple. It seems to me a perfectly proper attitude for us to take, 
eminently sound in diplomatic relations, eorrect in principle, hu- 
manitarian in design, elevating in sentiment, and commendable 
from the viewpoint of policy and expediency. This resolution 
displays our opportunity to express our appreciation of the 
aspirations of a great people in history. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution is in 
the following language: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the United States ot 
‘America favors the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christian 
and all other non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
Daces ana religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected. 

It is similar to the so-called Balfour declaration for the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain issued November 2, 1917, which is in 
the following language: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a. national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being 
clearly understood that gh on shall be done which may prejudice tho 
civil and ous rights of sting non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, — the hts and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
coun - 

The pending resolution omits reference to the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in other countries because 
that is not necessary in any declaration by the United States, 


On the 25th of April, 1920, the supreme council of the allied 
powers at San Remo gave a mandate 
Britain. The British forces had wrested Palestime from the 
Turks in 1917. Under this mandate a high commissioner was 


appointed July 1, 1920. This high commissioner has appointed 


an advistory council composed of the heads of the adminis- 
trative departments and 10 unofficial members representing 
the various communities. The Jewish population have chosen 
an elected assembly which selected a national committee to 
represent the Jewish population of Palestine in its dealings 


with the administration. Palestine has an area of 18,724 | 


square miles and a population of about 675,000. The very 
large majority of the population are Moslems, numbering some- 
thing over 500,000. Im the last two years Jewish immigration 
into the country has been very considerable, amounting to 7,200 
last year. The population of Jerusalem is about 60,000. The 
proportion of the total number of inhabitants in the Holy City 
to that of Palestine is about the same as that set forth in the 
first verse of the eleventh chapter of the book of Nehemiah. In 
the adjustment then made Jerusalem was to contain one-tenth 
of the population. 

Several objections have been urged to the passage of this 
resolution. First, that it is not the function of Congress or of 
either House to pass resolutions of this nature relating to for- 
eign affairs. In every case of recognition of a new government, 
or of a condition of belligerency, the question has been decided 
solely by the Executive. It would be instructive to give a list 
of all action by Congress in this regard. The question has been 
repeatedly before Congress. I will cite a few instances: Early 
in 1822 the House by an overwhelming majority passed a reso- 
lution promising support to the President in any action which 
he might take for recognition of the South American Republics. 
In the session of 1823-24 Mr. Webster introduced a resolution 
for the appointment of an agent or commissioner to Greece, 
which was then in rebellion against Turkey. This resolution 
was supported by most eloquent speeches by Mr. Webster and 
Henry Clay, but no final action was taken upon it. A familiar 
example of procedure in Congress has been the introduction of 
bills providing for diplomatic officials in a country where rec- 
ognition was contemplated. In 1848-49 a representative was 
sent to Hungary with a view to expressing the sympathy of our 
Government at the time of the insurrection against Austria. In 
view of the failure of this insurrection the representative was 
recalled. There is another class of resolutions, merely express- 
ing sympathy or good will. 

In 1861, almost immediately after the convening of the special 
session of Congress at the beginning of the Civil War, Mr. Sum- 
ner introduced in the Senate a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the suffering people of Crete in their struggle against 
Turkey. This resolution passed the Senate in July, 1861, and 
was adopted in the House on the same day. In 1868 Mr. Wil- 
liam Loughridge, of Iowa, introduced a similar resolution of 
sympathy for the Cretans, which was adopted. No action seems 
to have been taken in the Senate. In the Fifty-first Congress, 
first session, a resolution was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
John Sherman congratulating the Republic of Brazil upon the 
recent adoption ef a republican form of government. This reso- 
tution also passed the House upon the motion of Mr. R. R. Hitt, 
of Dlinois. This resolution was transmitted by Secretary 
Blaine and evoked very cordial response from the Congress of 
Brazil. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress, at the first session in 1899 and 
1900, resolutions of sympathy with the South African Republic, 
then in a contest for independence from Great Britain, were in- 
troduced by Senators Mason, Pettigrew, Allen, and Teller. 
These resolutions varied in form, all expressing sympathy, one 
expressing best wishes for the success of their determined fight 
for liberty, and two of them expressed the hope for mediation. 
These resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and no report seems to have been made upon them, or 
at least nothing further was done. As regards this objection it 
should be said that aetion by Congress in matters involving for- 
eign affairs should be very carefully guarded, except upon sub- 
jects within its undoubted jurisdiction. In the case of Cuba 
the final action expressing sympathy was accompanied by a 
declaration of war. 

This present resolution, however, is restricted in its scope. 
It expresses the sympathy of the United States for the Jewish 
people in their desire for the establishment of a national home 
in Palestine, but provides that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy places 
and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected. No one here would tolerate any plan under which 
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the feelings of Christians dwelling there or visiting the Holy 


for Palestine to Great ; Land should be disregarded. 


Objection is made to the term “ national“ on the ground that 
it implies political control. This it not a fair inference from the 
resolution. It does, however, convey an assertion of sympathy 
for the political security of Jews who may be located in Pales- 


turies. The steps already taken for a separate national assembly 
indicate the probable developments there, namely, the selection 
of a legislative assembly by the Jews for the purpose of securing 
their rights under the government established there. It is to be 
noted that in past years and to an extent even now there have 
been separate communities in Jerusalem, the Mohammedans in 
one quarter, the Jews in another, Christians in another, and 
those of other nationalities or religions in still another. Very 
probably if the Jews should ever constitute a majority in Pales- 
tine their aspirations would be for political control. 

This Congress can not deny an expression of sympathy for 
this race. Their longing for their eld homeland is more pa- 
thetic and more appealing than that of any other race in the 
world. Their traditions, which are associated with Jerusalem, 
go back to the splendid days of David and Solomon, nearly 
3,000 years ago. Since that time Palestine, which is a gateway 
for the trade and political movements of the near Orient, has 
been conquered by Assyria, Babylon, and for more than 200 
years was under the Hellenic monarchies which ruled over 
Egypt and Syria; then the Romans under Pompey gained con- 
trol in 63 B. C. The city and the temple were destroyed by 
Titus 70 A. D., and 70 years later a heathen temple was estab- 
lished by Hadrian, and pagan worship supplanted the Christian 
and Jewish religions. Under the reign of Constantine in the 
fourth century Christian worship was established and continued 
for nearly 300 years. Early in the seventh century the disciples 
of Mobamet conquered the country and their rule has con- 
tinued until 1917, with the exception of the nearly 200 years 
when it was under Christian control after the capture of 
Jerusalem in the First Crusade by Godfrey of Bouillon in 1099. 
During all these centuries a considerable population of Jews 
has remained in Palestine, the remnant of a race scattered over 
the earth. It is impossible to exaggerate the yearning of many 
Jews for a location in that country which witnessed the be- 
ginning of their power and the growth of their religion. The 
poetic imagery in the One hundred and thirty-first Psalm 


By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion— 


has been accepted for ages as the most touching lamentation of 
a people in captivity. 

The Jewish race ever since that time has been the victim of 
discrimination, persecuted in many countries, but always re- 
taining its religion and distinctive traits, has looked to Pales- 
2 5 and Jerusalem with a never-dying aspiration for its home- 
1 

This resolution does not contemplate any substantial migra- 
tion from the United States or England to Palestine. In the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries, in the United States from the 
very foundation of the Government, with its principles of re- 
ligious equality, and in Great Britain in more recent years, 
the Jews have enjoyed equal opportunity. Among the great 
progressive movements of the time has been that toward tolera- 
tion, but in other countries they are persecuted as of old, and 
constant animosity and frequent pogroms threaten their security 
and very life. For many of these Palestine will no doubt be 
chosen as a home, and they will resort there with joy in the 
thought of returning to the ancient seat of the prosperity and 
prestige of their race. 

It may be asserted that the problem of establishing a national 
home for them does not promise greater difficulties than in sev- 
eral countries of Europe where those of different races and re- 
ligions inhabit the same areas and have learned to dwell to- 
gether without friction. d 

A second objection is alleged that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the Jews themselves, including many of those most 
advanced in their views, are opposed to any action which shall 
look to the establishment of those of their race in a separate 
political organzation. It is alleged by them that their people 
owe allegiance to the countries in which they belong, although 
this allegiance is given with much misgiving in countries where 
they are unfairly treated. They insist that they are devotees 
of a religion and not seeking political power. The opinions of 
those who hold this view are entitled to great respect. It must 
be said of them, however, that they are for the most part tolerant 
to the feelings of others of their race, who are in a very large 
majority, and who join in the Zionist and simiJar movements. 
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A third objection is that the location of the Jews in Palestine, 
in view of the large preponderance of Moslem population, will 
arouse sirife and military protection will have to be offered 


them. What has already been said as to the combination of 
various peoples and religions in Europe applies to this also. 
It is not to be presumed that there will be injustice to the Mos- 
lems, Arabs, or other peoples in Palestine. The lands which 
have been acquired from them, amounting to some 2,000 square 
miles in Palestine have been purchased at prices far in advance 
of those formerly current, and it must be said that the settle- 
ment of the Jews there has resulted in very marked improve- 
ments in the utilzation of the resources of that country. Im- 
proved methods of cultivation have been adopted and Palestine 
gives promise of a restoration to its old-time productiveness. It 
should be stated that the Senate has passed this resolution 
unanimously. President Wilson, in a letter dated August 31, 
1918, wrote: I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfac- 
tion I have felt in the progress of the Zionese movement in the 
United States, and in the allied countries, since the declaration 
of Mr. Balfour.” President Harding more recently said: It 
is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be 
restored to their historic national home.” 

It is to be hoped that one of the most beneficent results of 
the Great War will be the establishment in Palestine of a 
Stable government, in which justice and equality shall be 
vouchsafed to all classes of its varied population, that the 
sacred shrines of all religions may be protected, and an oppor- 
tunity granted to the Jews to return to this homeland with a 
revival of some of the ancient grandeur which through cen- 
turies has made this country most conspicuous in the world’s 
history. 

Mr. AN SORGE. Mr. Speaker, in these days of pogroms and 
of religious and racial intolerance and persecution in other 
parts of the world, it is, indeed, refreshing to support a reso- 
lution in the Congress of the United States which will breathe 
the breath of hope in the hearts of millions of persecuted and 
oppressed Jews in Poland, Galicia, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and the Ukraine, and at the same time recognize and encourage 
the aspirations and historical claims of many Jewish people in 
their desire to establish a national home in Palestine. 

I am the son of an immigrant who humbly walked through 
Castle Garden in 1857, and I am proud of my heritage. I 
would be untrue to my faith and convictions if I did not support 
this resolution. 

I voted against the 8 per cent restricted immigration law 
which shut down the bars to the persecuted of other lands. 
Many of them are blood relatives of American citizens, It is 
meet and proper that the United States, which closed the doors 
of hope to the persecuted of other lands, should now lend its en- 
couragement to the establishment of a haven in which these 
persecuted people may seek refuge. 

The United States Senate has recently passed by unanimous 
vote the Lodge resolution favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. 

The resolution before the House recites that whereas the 
Jewish people have for many centuries believed in and yearned 
for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland, and owing to the 
outcome of the World War and their part therein are to be 
enabled to re-create a national home which will give to the 
house of Israel its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a 
fruitful Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land, the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled resolves that we favor the establishment 
in Palestine of the national home for the Jewish people. 

Both the Lodge resolution and the resolution before the 
House specifically recite that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish commu- 
nities in Palestine, and that the holy pen and religious build- 
ings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Senate and House by ex- 
pressing their approval of a national Jewish home in Palestine 
fully protect the civil rights and religious liberty of all other 
communities in Palestine. The resolutions commit us to no 
foreign obligations or entanglements, but express our moral 
interest and favorable attitude toward the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for Jewish people along the lines 
laid down in the now famous Balfour declaration of November 
2, 1917. 

I had the honor of appearing before the Committe on Foreign 
Affairs in support of the resolution now before the House, I 
also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Balfour, and of hearing 
him address the Zionist committee which called upon him in 
Washington. Although the Balfour declaration was proclaimed 
during the heat of the war, Mr. Balfour, in his address to the 
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Zionists, voiced the same sentiment as is contained in the Bal- 
four declaration, In other words in 1922 Mr. Balfour feels as 
he did in 1917, : 

The Balfour Declaration expressed the favorable view of the 
British Government of the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people and stated that it would 
use its best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that 
object, it being understood that nothing would be done to preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country. 8 

This declaration was presented by Mr. Balfour to the cabinet 
and approved by it before it was issued, It was subsequently 
approved by France, Italy, Japan, and other nations, 

In my opinion, the recent action of the House of Lords was 
not intended as a repudiation of the Balfour declaration. It 
merely voiced opposition to the terms of the mandate, The 
mandate should be amended, if necessary, to protect Chris- 
tians and other non-Jews in their civil and religious rights in 
Palestine. The mandate should carry out the thought of the 
Balfour declaration which expressly provides that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, This reservation, and the 
reservation in the Lodge resolution, as well as the reservation 
in the resolution before the House, protects all religions, and 
the mandate should do likewise, Any objection to the terms of 
the mandate can not properly be directed against this resolu- 
tion which follows the Balfour and Lodge resolutions and pro- 
vides full protection to all religions as it properly should do. 

Many Jews in America who are not actively affiliated with 
the Zionist movements are nevertheless in thorough sympathy 
and accord with the heart-beats and yearnings of the Zionists 
for a restoration of the homeland in Palestine. Palestine has 
been the object of the veneration of many pious and devoted 
Jews for over 4,000 years. 

I have here a small booklet, Mr. Speaker, which is published 
by the Palestine Foundation Fund in New York. It is addressed 
to the workers of the Zionist fund, and I just want to read 
a very short paragraph from this booklet. 

It says: 

Forty centuries of history close with this question, 
of America, redeem the Holy Land? 

That promise that was made 4,000 years ago is to be fulfilled through 
you, or is to remain unfulfilled. 

You are the guardians of Jewish history to-day. With you Jewish 
history ends, or 3 vou it begins a new and glorious chapter. 

Forty centuries of history are watching you to-day, The far-off gen- 
erations look to you out of the twilight of the past. The warriors and 
prophets and teachers of ancient Judea are watching you. The martyrs 
of Spain and Poland and Russia, they who died that our people might 
live, are watching you. The young heroes who fell on a hundred fields 
in the Great War are watching you, The victims of a hundred pogroms, 
men and women and children, are watching you. 

In the eyes of all of them there is the single question, “ Will the 
pane se one fathers be restored to our people, or have we lived and died 
n vain 

Many prominent Americans, both Jews and gentiles, haye ex- 
pressed their interest and approval of the restoration of Pales- 
tine. 

President Harding on June 1, 1921, said: z 

It is impossible for one who has studied at nil the services of the 
Hebrew pee le to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity. 

President Harding on May 11, 1922. wrote to the Palestine 
Foundation Fund as follows: 

I am very glad to express my approval and heart 
effort of the Palestine Foundation fund in behalf of the restoration of 
Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always viewed 
with an interest, which I think Is quite as much practical as senti- 
mental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine and the restora- 
tion of a real Jewish nationality, and I hone the efforts now being car- 
ried on in this and other conntries in this behalf may meet the fullest 
measure of success, 

More recently, on June 25, 1922, the President wrote to the 
Zionist Organization of America, at its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia : 

A long-time interest, both sentimental and practical, in the Zionist 
movement causes me to wish that I aight meet the members of the 
organization and express the esteem which I feel in behalf of the great 
movement, 

Ex-President Woodrow Wiison, in a letter dated August 31, 
1918, said: 

I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfaction I have felt iu 
the progress of the Zionese movement in the United States and in the 
alli countries since the declaration of Mr. Balfour, on behalf of 
the British Government, of Great Britain's approval of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and his 

romise that the British Government would use its best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object, with the ee that 
nothing would be done to Analne tbe civil and religious rights of 
non-Jewish people in Palestine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews other countries, 


Will you, Jews 


sympathy for the 


1922. 
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Hon. Louis Marshall, one of the most brilliant minds and 


one of the foremost Jews in America; in a letter acco 
his contribution to the Palestine Foundation Fund; writes: - 

J feel it to be the d f ev Jew to h in the rebuilding o 
Palestine in onder that 2 — — who deste to Sans i their homes in the 
8 A 1 Israel may have an opportunity to do 80; 
under mos uspices. 

There is no hw. whoever: he may be, who has the right to shirk the 
duty of assisting in giving due effect to the beneficent purposes which 
underlie the ur. declaration, 

Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, at the dinner given by the Pales 
tine Foundation Fund to Senator Lodge at the Hotel: Astor in 
New York City on June 13, 1922, said: 

The most important and practical instrument for achi: these 
lofty ideals is the Palestine Foundation Fund, or Keren 
Here is an instrument which, makes it le for the Jews to 


the necessary resources, for restoring the waste places of the Holy 
Land and repeopling it with Jewish communities. 
The Keren Hayesod stands beyond: 


the strif d discords of politi Its. platform. is. big 
8 0 or ca. 
— broad ; it fe one on which Nowe of all shades of opinion find a 
common meeting place, 
Vice President Carvin Cooriper, in a letter to the Philadel- 
phia Campaign Palestine Foundation Fund Workers, says: 


devote Phebe great qualities to the cpbulising: Gna pranesvaton of: tate 
es e up ng and p 
9 and in their own sphere, and T: feel sure that the people 


of the: United. States will not 
tial aid which. will be necessary 
of success, 

Representative HAMILTON. FISH, jr, of New York, a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reporting favorably 
on behalf of the committee the resolution before the House, 
with the recommendation that it pass, has made an able and 
learned report, which I desire to read: 


ta: 8 that earnest 
if it. is to meet with a full measure 


me, 
severe favorably thereon, with recommendation that the reselu- 
n: do 


pass. 
This report resses our moral interest in and our faverable 
attitude toward: the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people. It commits: us to no foreign obli 
ment. The protection of the holy places is: carefi 
well as the rights af Christian and ; 
is a strong Feinon and humanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that — yond its — material 
aspects, and the discharge of such obligations. ass by the allied 
Governments as expressed in the Balfour declaration of 7 
1917, which has been indorsed: by France, Italy, Japan, and other 


nations. 
The Jews of America are profoun Interested in establishing a na- 
— gna ah shee tome Indeed, this is the ideal 


tional home in the ancient 
of the Jewish le everywhere, for, . — their dispersion, Palestine 
been ti 


the object of their veneration they were expelled by the 
For the, returm to Zion. 


8 tions: they budge ene for Tice 
During the past century this prayer has assumed eal form. 
imagem the ancient. homeland of the Jew, to-day a. compara- 
le country, due to the wanton and deplorable policy of 
desolation s stematically carried out by its rulers, the Turks, r many 
at was once the country of milk and honey has become, 
through misrule and oppression, a devasted and sparsely settled land. 


lished, an nization for the pu 
the Jewish righ 


the land. A great deal of labor and effort bas been. put into Palestine 
by Jews. ey have established 72 flourish colonies: on a- soil 
stone, and swamp. 


ed hospitals and clinics, and founded industries" Banke 

im a ow many in es. au 

= been established to provide credit for the smaller trade and busi- 
a 


ugh go 
ticipated to a large and generous extent, maintaining the American 
Pianese Medical Unit and making large contributions 18 the ee 


We of America should be glad te give our moral support to 
project which is based upon justice and humanity. To ve this 
recognition to so laudable an. endeavor of a people. seeking create 
a haven of refuge for the opprcaned and homeless of their race js to 
act in consonance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews have 
suffered greatly during the war. There are now countless thousands: 
of innocent members of the Jewish race in Poland, Galicia, R 
Hungary, ine, and Rumania who haye been utterly ruined and for 
whem re is ne place in the lands where they ha formerly lived. 
The World War has overwhelmed them. are seeking a home 
* with the 8 Km their 8 of. other lands who 
are more com e circu: neeg; y May re-create their own 
5 F a d abroad, who ha a 

ers o ew. people here an on * ve 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar vite the 
roblems of Jewish life, antieipate the eventual creation of an en- 
State which shall be a center of Jewish culture, a blessing 
to humanity and to the Jewish race in that ancient land whieh was 
e by Jehovah to Abraham, and which is consecrated in all Jewish 

earts as the birthplace of their traditions and Ideals. The 

tion at this: hope should be given the: moral encourag 

American people speaking through their Representatives in gress, 


It will lend 


of the. 


I hope the resolution before the House will pass unanimously, 
ent and hope to many afflicted and 
downtrodden people at a time when they are yearning for a 
home where persecutions and pogroms wil) be unknown, 

Mr; HOGAN. Mr. Speaker; let us not be sparing to-day in 
our indorsement of a cause so thoroughly American, so near 
to the heart of liberty, so fruitful’ to national aspiration, so 
fraught with meaning to the welfare of the human race as the 
return of the Jew who desires to So to what he has always 
loved to term the “ Glorious Land.” 

It should be as natural for the Congress of the United States- 
to extend sympathy for the downtrodden and oppressed as 
for us to breathe the air. Our Government was founded upon 
the principle that governments derive their just powers: from 
the consent of the governed; and surely the governed are en- 
titled to the government of their home land. Our Declaration 
of Independence averred that all men should be assured equal- 
ity of opportunity: In our early days a8 a people sparsely 
strewn along the Atlantic seaboard we fought British tyranny 
and with the assistance of France won the opportunity to prove 
what liberty and right could do under a flag which guaranteed 
them beth. Because we were once small and inconsequential 
in a world of mighty empires and because we depended solely 
upon our God; our conscience, and our effort for the attainment 
of might; we have become the greatest servant of mankind: 

uarters of a century ago we extended sympathy to 
Hungary when she fought the power-of Austria. In 1898 we 
gave our sympathy to Cuba and helped her shatter the shackles 
of Spain. In 1917 we did not withhold’ our sympathy from 
the allied peoples. who were menaced by the autocratic lords of’ 
Germany and Austria and; as a result, we: freed the world. 
Two years ago we declared sympathy for Ireland and now, 
largely as the result of that expression of opinion by this Con- 
gress, she is emerging from darkness and chaos to order and 
opportunity and a greater measure of liberty than she has 
enjoyed for 800 years. We should not be less generous to the 
Jewish race, 

Certainly if ever any people was downtrodden and oppressed 
and deserving of the hand of fellowship from us it is the 
Hebrew people. In spite of the fact that the Jew first gave 
to humanity the idea of the one infinite God and of His loye 
and mercy to man; in spite of the fact that it is a Jewish 
commandment to love thy neighbor as thyself; in spite of the 
fact that it was one of the great Hebrew propliets who asked, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?“ In spite of the 
fact that our Savior, who taught us so much of the brotherhood 
of the human spirit, was a Jew, his race has been the victim 
of’ persecution and injustice for more than 2,000 years. In 
all the bitterness with which the struggle of the Jew for inde- 
pendence was put down by the Romans, in the terrible hatred 
with which he was pursued in the darkest period of Spain, in 
the worst pogroms under the Romanoffs, he was never pur- 
sued more relentlessly than by the Slavs of present Europe. 
Out of the hatreds engendered in many countries he calls to 
a world which makes much pretense of enlightenment and 
civilization for a little spot in Palestine, the original home so 
dear to Catholic, Protestant, and Mahometan, where he may 
at last find rest from persecution, where he may tend his flocks 
as David did of old, and where he may gather his own unto 
himself and find full and unhampered expression. 

Let us remember that we in this Congress are the representa- 
tives of the Nation which has guaranteed to each citizen the 
right to worship God in his own way, the right of conscience, 
the right of opinion. Under that guaranty Catholic and Prot- 
estant and Jew alike have thrived in America as nowhere else. 
The age of bigotry is passing. As men turn from persecuting 
their brothers of other faiths in the name of God, they learn 
to love both God and each other more. He is the best Catholic 
or Protestant or Jew who has most of the love and kindness 
and mercy of the Son of Man toward all. And it is a strik- 
ing fact that the empires which have most oppressed the Jew 
have crumbled and fallen while this Nation, which has given 
him most of liberty and opportunity, has prospered more than 
any in history. 

The Turk as an oppressor of the territory of Palestine has 
been destroyed. He, along with the Romanoff, Hohenzollern, and 
Hapsburg, has disappeared as a tyrant. Under the new order 
of things in Palestine and thronghout the world the Jew should 
be given a chanee to work out his problems in his own way. 
Together with the Irish he came to our shores: to escape from 
oppression, and with no capital but his intelligence to. seek op- 
portunity in a free land. And like the Irish he has toiled and 
saved and prospered and brought credit to our institutions A 
good Irishman or a good Jew can not make a bad American 
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citizen, Both having attained the blessings of liberty and equal- 
ity of opportunity, both desire that the original homeland shall 
be free to the parent race. I am for both, I think every 
American should be for both, because both Irish and Jew seek 
merely the application of the most fundamental of American 
principles. And because the resolution expressing satisfaction 
at the re-creation of Palestine as the national home of the Jew- 
ish race is couched in the best American spirit, every Member 
of this Congress ought to vote for it. 

The grant of opportunity to the Jew in his own homeland will 
be a benefit not only to him but to the world, because so long 
as the Jew remains a problem the peace and order of the world 
will be disturbed, to however slight or great an extent. No 
problem can be permanently settled until it is settled right. 
The Jewish problem can not be settled right until justice is 
done to the Jew, And justice can not be done the Jew until 
he has found all of the joy and happiness under liberty and 
opportunity in his own land and under his own Institutions 
which we Americans haye found in America under American 
institutions, 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, for 2,000 years 
the moans and groans of disinherited, dispossessed Jews have 
been heard at the wailing wall of Jerusalem, Seventy genera- 
tions have wept over the destruction of the Holy City and 
prayed for its restoration. Seventy generations have passed 
while “the wild dove had her nest, the fox his cave, mankind 
their country, Israel but the grave.” 

In every land of the globe these people of the wandering foot 
have kept their windows open toward Jerusalem. They have 
remained faithful to the pledge of their great psalmist, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth.” 

In all the history of the world there is no instance of fidelity 
like that of the Jew for his promised land and for his own 
people. They have never forgotten, though memory for them 
was bittersweet, both a joy and a scourge. 

It was 40 centuries ago that Jehovah promised Palestine to 
the children of Abraham, Through slavery in Egypt, through 
40 years in the wilderness, they came at last into their posses- 
sion, a land flowing with milk and honey. 

Twelve tribes they were when they heard the divine command 
given to their leader, Joshua: “Arise now, go over this Jordan, 
thou and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, 
even to the children of Israel.” 

There they built a powerful nation and established Jerusalem, 
the city set on a hill, whose heart was the Temple, 

Through the centuries divisions came and great adversities 
feH upon them. Great nations menaced them on the north and 
south, Assyria and Egypt fought for mastery across their 
territory, Again and again revivals of the old-time spirit 
brought unity and peace followed war, prosperity succeeded 
suffering. 

Then Israel seceded from Judah in final disunion and two 
nations took the place of one. Babylon swept down upon them 
and carried them into exile. Still they were not destroyed, but 
those who had wept by the streams of Babylon returned and 
built the nation anew, 

At last mighty Rome swept down upon this harrassed people 
with her all-conquering legions. Alone of all the nations, Judah 
dared resist the mistress of the world at the height of her power. 
For four agonizing years they battled, making so heroic re- 
sistance that many Roman soldiers joined the defenders of 
Jerusalem to die with them a glorious death. ; 

Crushed at last, they were forced to yield and their great 
temple was destroyed, Once again in 135 A. D. this David of 
a nation rose under Bar Kockbar and waged three years’ war 
against the oppressor. But the sacrifice was in vain. Rome 
triumphed and exacted a fearful vengeance. The Jews were 
driven into exile, homeless and forlorn, and the Promised Land 
knew them no longer as a people. 

Twenty centuries have passed since that dire dispersal. This 
people has been oppressed and persecuted with massacre and 
pogroms in many lands. The sons of Abraham have been vic- 
tims of unexampled hatred and bigotry, but they have refused 
to die. 

Cherishing the faith of their fathers, holding steadfast to the 
glowing promises of their prophets, priests, and patriots, they 
have maintained their racial solidarity and their identity as a 
people in the face of an opposing world. 7 

“Where there is no vision the people perish.” The children 
of Israel have lived because ever in their eyes gleamed the 
coming day when the God of their fathers should seek them out 
in the lands of their captivity “even as a shepherd seeketh out 
his sheep that are scattered in the cloudy and dark day.” Had 
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not their prophet Ezekiel told ti of the time when “Zion 
should put on her strength and Jerusalem her beautiful garments 
to become again one nation upon the mountains of Israel“? 

Such an unalterable desire woven into the very web and woof 
of individual and national life can not be merely a dream. De- 
fying the changes of 2,000 years, overcoming oppression and 
brutal wrongs, it is one of the real things in the world. It had 
within itself the seeds of its accomplishment and awaited but 
the historical moment when conditions should be ripe for its 
fulfillment. 

Mr. Speaker, that moment has arrived, Out of the World 
War has come the possibility of the fruition of this age-old 
longing of the Jews for their homeland. 

General Allenby with an army in which were Jewish regi- 
ments entered Jerusalem. The Turk, who had held the holy 
places for centuries, was driven out, The triumphal act of 
this drama of the ages is possible in the here and now. 

America is preeminently the Nation to take the initiative in 
urging the reestablishment of Zion. We can not be indifferent 
to anything which concerns the welfare of this ancient people 
to whom we owe a vast debt for laws and literature, ideals and 
aspirations, 

The Book of Books, which has had so vital a place in the 
founding and development of America, came to the world 
through the Jews. From them also came the very foundation 
doctrine in our Declaration of Independence that “all men are 
created equal.” 

Our idea of justice, which Madison said “is the end of gov- 
ernment and the aim of civil society,” would be beyond human 
conception without the Bible. The first time it gleamed upon 
the mind of man was when the chosen people recognized the 
claim of brotherhood under one God, who was the protector of. 
every son of Abraham. 

The laws of Israel, which provided that the inheritance of 
every member of the nation was inviolable and could not be 
taken away from him nor even sold beyond the year of jubilee, 
was the declaration that justice was the covenant right of every 
Israelite. That was the end sought in the laws, that considera- 
tion must be given the unfortunate; that the gleanings of the 
field and vineyards must be left for the poor; that all debts 
must be released every seventh year; that oppression and in- 
justice, thefts and false weights and measures were sins against 
the brotherhood, Through all the laws ran the idea that every 
member of the nation was equal to all others in dignity and 
rights and privileges and duties. 

The next great step in the development of the idea of justice 
was when the Master Christian, Himself a son of Abraham, liv- 
ing and working in the land of Israel, broadened the scope of 
brotherhood until it included all nations and all peoples. His 
ideal is the brotherhood of all men under the fatherhood of 
one God, Only because of this sublime conception was the 
Declaration of Independence and the American Government 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the American ideal of the home as the founda- 
tion of the Nation comes from the Jews. The first educational 
system for all the children was instituted in Palestine. Inter- 
woven into our history, influencing the lives of every great 
American, has been the matchless social philosophy, the prac- 
tical wisdom, the music, oratory, and poetry of the Jews. From 
them we learned the dignity of labor and the truth that 
righteous laws are the guardians of human liberty. 

But aside from such a splendid heritage, which might equally, 
be the possession of other nations, America owes special obliga- 
tions to this ancient people. The voyages of Columbus were 
financed by Jews, and they helped to mold the destinies of this 
continent since its discovery. Haym Solomon negotiated the 
loans from France and Holland which Washington declared 
made possible the triumph of American arms at Yorktown. 
Col. David Franks was a member of Washington’s staff. 

Every war of America has seen devoted service by the Jews. 
Scoffed at as weaklings, they have never shrunk from facing 
the weapons of the enemies of this Nation. In the World War 
235,000 Jews served under the Stars and Stripes. Of the 78 con- 
gressional medals, three were awarded to Jewish soldiers, The 
distinguished service medal was won by 150 American Jews, 
Ten thousand Jews were commissioned officers in the Army 
and 500 bore commissions in the Navy. 

America has been well repaid for the treatment she has 
accorded the Jews, and it was here in this new land, for the 
first time since they ceased to have a state of their own, that 
they were accorded complete civil and political equality. 

To-day there are 3,300,000 Jews in America out of 15,000,000 
in all the world. There are more here than in any other land. 
They have served the Nation well in war and in peace, and they 
have a right to sympathetic cooperation in the realization of 
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their national aspirati@hs. America should with generous en- 
thusiasm help the fulfillment of so worthy a purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, through all our history runs a thread of Ameri- 
can sympathy for a restored Zion. President John Adams 
voiced it in a letter to Maj. Mordecai Noah, the first American 
Zionist. President Harrison in 1891 expressed it again upon 
receipt of a petition signed by many great Americans, asking 
consideration of the claims of the Jews to their ancient home 
in Palestine. President Wilson in 1918 joined in approving 
“ the establishment of a national home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine.” President Harding in 1921 gave the American ex- 
pression when he said: 

It is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Jewish people to avold the faith that they will one day be restored 
to thelr historic national home, and there enter upon a new and yet 
greater phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity. 

To-day it is not alone from sentimental reasons, but from a 
very practical standpoint, that America is justified in lending 
her helping hand to this project. - 

The danger spot of the future is Asia. It is quite possible 
that there a new Asiatic Germany will develop with unlimited 
KAN ponor and resources to threaten again the safety of the 
world. 

A nation which understands Asia and Europe, the East and 
the West, and can act as mediator between them, will be a 
blessing to the world. The Jewish State can act in that capacity 
as can no other nation in the world. The erection of such a Com- 
monwealth will be a force for peace and order more powerful 
than any treaty between Occident and Orient. It will help to 
bring the time foretold by the Hebrew prophet, when men shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks and nations shall learn war no more. 

Christendom should welcome the reestablishment of Zion as 
fervently as Jewry. Twenty million Sunday school students 
now study weekly the history of the House of Israel. Its rees- 
tablishment in our own day and generation will mean world 
instruction in the Old and New Testaments. 

King Frederick William of Prussia once said to his chaplain: 
„Give the briefest possible proof of the truth of Christianity.” 
“The Jews, Your Majesty,” was the answer. 

When the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in Jeru- 
salem and the Jews shall build houses in their homeland and 
inhabit them, and shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of 
them, the world shall have taken a long step forward, I do 
earnestly believe, toward the time when there shall be peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Jew is God's miracle. He dates beyond the 
pyramids, but his hands guide enterprises for air navigation 
and radio communication in the twentieth century. He is a 
money master, but his gold has flowed into every stream meant 
to relieve want and wretchedness. He is a man without a coun- 
try, but he has Zion enshrined in his heart. He is a pilgrim, 
but he has never lodged at Doubting Castle or supped with 
Giant Despair. He is of the earth, but his thoughts have been 
with the stars. He has borne the brunt of bigotry and the pain 
of persecution, but always on the midnight sky has painted the 
glorious morrow.” His golden age has always been onward, not 
behind, and across the centuries of his sorrow have shone the 
gleam and glow of a restored Jerusalem. He has been inspired 
and sustained by an unfaltering hope so great that his soul 
has grown to match it. His faith has been medicine for his 
misery ; his love of the Holy City a charm for every woe. Chief 
figure in a national tragedy lasting 2,000 years, he sees to-day 
on the mountains the feet of Him who bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth salvation for the sons who come from afar and 
the daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

The Jew is at the border of the promised land once more. 
America, the great Republic of the West, must help him to 
establish in his ancient home the commonwealth which will bring 
East and West into understanding and fellowship, making pos- 
sible the fruition of all those heart-warm hopes of men which 
were cradled in the land of Israel. 

Mr, BOND. This resolution is of the greatest interest and 
importance to the Jews of the world. From the materialistic 
standpoint it means little to the Jews of America, but its 
religious and spiritual importance can hardly be exaggerated. 
Through all the ages the Jew has looked forward to the time 
when Palestine would again be the land of milk and honey 
and the homeland of the Jewish people. While probably few 
of the Jews of America will ever attempt to make a home in 
Palestine, the Jews of America are almost without exception 
interested in the reconstruction of Palestine because of its 
religious significance. 

It is estimated that there are 3,000,000 Jews in America, of 
whom perhaps 2,000,000 are in New York State, about 1,500,000 
being in the city of New York. The Jews in this country are 


proud of America and of American institutions. They do not 
feel they are oppressed here, but are fully appreciative of the 
liberty and the freedom of opportunity which the laws of this 
wonderful land afford. Were the Jews treated as well in other 
countries as in the United States, the desire for a home for the 
Jews in Palestine might not be so strong, but unfortunately in 
many countries the Jew continues to be oppressed, and his posi- 
tion is made so hard that it is almost impossible for him to 
Temain in those countries. This makes thousands of Jews 
wanderers on the face of the earth. To these and the other 
Jews of the earth who have sympathy for them the idea of a 
home in Palestine means much. 

Were the United States called upon to initiate such a move- 
ment there might be some force to an objection that it is an 
interference with the affairs of foreign nations, but the Balfour 
declaration, issued November 2, 1917, at the height of the war, 
firmly established this as a policy of the British Government. 
This has been still more firmly established by haying been in- 
corporated in the mandate under which Great Britain exercises 
authority over Palestine, and the mandate has been ratified by 
various other Governments. 

The effect of the present resolution therefore is largely moral 
and constitutes merely an expression of good will and sympathy 
of America for the aims and aspirations of the Jews. The 
resolution before the House commits us to no fore gn obliga- 
tions and constitutes no entangling alliance. As it has the 
approval of Secretary Hughes. of the Department of State, 
and the President of the United States, we may feel assured no 
unfortunate diplomatic complications can or will occur. No 
harm can possibly come from the passing of this resolution. 
On the contrary, I believe it will result in much good. I there- 
fore favor this resolution and shall gladly vote for it. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, the colonists who first set- 
tled upon the Western Hemisphere were God-fearing men 
and women who came to the New World to live their lives and 
worship God as they desired and believed. They were mostly 
Christians, and they believed in the Bible and in holy writ; 
their firm belief and faith in the Scriptures comforted and sus- 
tained them in their struggles with the savage and the wilder- 
ness and enabled them to conquer a continent and later to 
found the greatest Republic in the history of man. 

It was this same belief in the will of the Almighty, this 
same firm faith in the Scriptures, that sustained the Jewish 
people through the centuries of oppression and persecution 
since their dispersal from the land of the Bible. They, too, 
believed; and through the long, weary centuries since the cruel 
might of their Roman conquerers drove them from their home- 
land “they kept the faith,” and piously each day devout Jews 
have turned to the east and prayed for the day of restoration 
and return to the land of their fathers. 

This Old Testament came to birth in the land of the Jews, 
and although there are some few unbelievers, the great ma- 
jority of the American people, both Christians and Jews, believe 
in the Bible. I believe in it, and I am certain that almost all 
Members of Congress believe in it, and that God's promises 
in this Old Testament will be fulfilled. For in Deuteronomy, 
chapter 30, Moses said: 

If any of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, 
from thence will the Lord thy God gather these, and from thence will 
He fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thus shalt possess it; and He will 
do thee good and multiply thee above thy fathers. 

And it is written in the Book of Amos, chapter 9: 

And I will bring again the captivity of wy people of Israel, and they 
shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them, “And I will plant them ppan their land 
and they shall no more be pulled out of their land which I have given 
them,” saith the Lord thy God. 

It has been said that the age of miracles is gone by, and lo 
and behold, in the cradle of the world's civilization, in the 
sacred land of the Bible, a modern miracle is happening! The 
Jewish people after the lapse of centuries are resettling the 
land of their fathers. They are planting the waste lands, irri- 
gating and aforesting the desert, draining the marshes and 
swamps, building houses and roads, and tilling the soil as their 
ancestors did. 

From everywhere in the wide, wide world, where oppression 
and persecution have quickened the desire and inténsified the 
yearning of the Jewish people for the reestablishment of their 
ancient homeland, there come volunteers to help in the rebuild- 
ing; from those parts of Europe where anti-Semitism has had 
free rein and where the ghastly specter of the pogrom ever 
threatens come a host of refugees, sp'endid young men and 
women, who eagerly volunteer as pioneers, among them numer- 
ous merchants, intellectuals from the professions, and students 
from the universities, 
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A great many of these refugees walked thousands of miles 
from the interior of eastern and central Europe to a seaport 
to embark for Palestine. They are settling upon the land 
among the hills and valleys and ancient places you and I read 
and learned about when as children we went to Sunday school. 


They toil there under the blinding Palestinian sun, chanting: 


Hebrew songs as they perform the hardest kinds of manual 
oo happy in their opportunity to rebuild the land of their 
rs. 

The entire world is watching this romance of the return of 
the Jews with a great deal of interest, and liberal minds 
throughout the world are giving aid and encouragement to the 
project. 

The British Government on November 2, 1917, issued the fol- 
lowing statement of policy, which is known as the Balfour 
declaration: 

His Ma Government view with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
endeavors to facilitate the achievement of quri 
understood that —.— shall be done which may Lyng 
sae- pas righ other 

The following declaration was made for the Italian Govern- 
ment by the Italian ambassador to Great Britain : 


mate te 3 Ant heh Washingt The an 
ma ro ves o 

Salonzen, to tho effect that they will use their best endeavors to facitt- 
the lishment in Pal e of a Jewish national center, it being 
understood that this shall not prejudice the legal or political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


The French Government made the following announcement: 


resenting the Zionist organizations, 
to-day by M. Ste Pichon. 


ernments co: 
tine. 


And the other allied powers, consisting of Japan, Greece, Hol- 
land, Serbia, China, and Siam, have likewise approved it. 

In 1920 the Allied Supreme Council at San Remo confirmed 
the Balfour declaration and gave the mandate over Palestine 
to England, subject to ratification by the League of Nations. 

President Woodrow Wilson wrote: 

TTC 
allied countries since the declaration by Mr. Balfour on behalf of the 


th t nothing 
J t dice civil and religious rights of non-Jewish 
Would n eee rights amd pelltical statue enjeyed: by Jews 
n other countries. 

President Warren G. Harding, expressing his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, said: 

It is impossible for ome who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew le to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their his national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity, 

And later wrote: 

lad to express proval and hearty sympathy for the 
effort of the Palestine foundstien fund in behalf of the ao Arait san 
of Palestine 2 — 1 oe rA arare e Braap en 
—.— der de renabultetion ef Palestine, and 1 hope 
the effort now carried on in this and other countries in 
behalf may meet with the fullest measure of success. 

Before the: present movement assumed concrete form, among 
the first to express approval of the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine was John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
who wrote to Maj. Mordecai Manuel Noah, the first American 
Zionist, as follows: 

I really wish the Jews ——— in Judea, an independent nation; for, as 
1 believe, the most enlightened men of it have participated in the 
amelioration of the philoso of the 
pendent government, and no longer 33 they would soon wear 
away some of the ties and pecul es of their character. I wish 
your nation may be admitted to all the privileges of citizens in sen 

ef the world. This country (America) bas done much; I 
E do more and annul every narrow idea in religion, government, 

d commerce, 

In 1891 a memorandum was presented to President Harrison 
by a galaxy of financiers, clergymen, lawyers, and publicists. 
I have not the time to read all their names, but among them are 
Cardinal James Gibbons, J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Russell Sage, William E. Dodge, John A. Steward, J. 
Henry Harper, Charles Scribner, Bishop David H. Greer, Dr. 
William S. Rainsford, Dr. Robert Collier, Dr. Charles A. Park- 
hurst, Dr. Morgan Dix, Dr. Minot J. Savage, Henry N. Higgin- 
botham, Dr. M. Wolsey Stryker, Judge C. C. Kohisaat, Melville 
W. Fuller, Bishop Charles A. Cheney, Bishop S. M. Merrill, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, Bishop Edward G. Andrew, Dr. Josiah Strong. 


an 


From all parts of the earth, wherever the magie story of 
Israel's return is become known, rulers and writers, preachers 
and publicists, all express approval. This resolution express- 
ing America’s approval of the acceptance of the mandate by 
Great Britain and the establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine was passed by the Senate of the United States unani- 
mously, and I hope the House of Representatives will concur and 
express its satisfaction likewise. 

It may appear strange to some to think of the destinies of 
nations and of peoples as foreordained, but that is my firm be- 
lief, for are we not witnessing the truth of the words of the 
prophets of the return of Israel, the assurance of whose 
restoration gleams through the whole vista of prophecy? We 
know a portion were restored from Babylon, but Isaiah says 
there shall be a second restoration from the four corners of 
the earth (Isaiah xi, 11,12). “Both Israel and Judah shall be 
gathered and the sanctuary of the Lord shall be set in the 
midst of them forevermore” (Ezekial 37). 

God moves in a mysterious way. After the roll of many cen- 
turies, Israel is lifting up his hands to the Gentiles” (Isaiah, 
chapter xl. 22). And the mandate accepted by a gentile nation 
will “bring his sons and daughters from far that he may plant 
them again in their own land” (Ezekial xxxiv, 13). The gentile 
world to whom Israel is lifting his hands, respond and as Cyrus 
aided the Jews 24 centuries ago, so are the gentiles aiding 
them in establishing a homeland in Palestine and the words of 
the prophets are come true. 

The establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine is not 
without great difficulties and as is to be expected, the project 
has some objectors. Lord Balfour recently characterized it as 
“a beneficient adventure in Government.” It was a certainty 
that the establishment of a new form of government in the 
Near East would bring about many difficulties but none insur- 
mountable where the aims and purposes of the Government are 
upon so high a plane as the mandate for Palestine. 

It has been asserted that the Arab populations of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and near-by countries objected to the colonizing of 
Palestine by the Jews. But Emir Feisal, son of King Hussein, 


of the Hedjaz, shows the attitude of anthorzed representatives 


of the Arab people. Emir Feisal declared: 


We are working together for a reformed and revived Near East, and 
our two movements com one another. The Jewish movement is 
national and not t. Our movement is national and not im- 
peri There is room in Erria for us both. Indeed, Í think that 
neither can be a real success without the other. 

People less informed and less responsible than our leaders and yours, 
ignoring the need of cooperation of the Arabs and the Zionists, have 


been trying to loit the local differences that must necessarily arise in 
Palestine during the early stages of our movement. Some of them have, 
I am afraid to the Arab peasantry and our 


. your 
aims to the Jewish peasantry, with the result that interested parties 
have been able to make capita) out of what they call our differences. 

I to give you my firm conviction that these differences are not 
on questions of principles but on matters of details, such as must in- 
N occur in every contact. with the neighboring apes, and as are 
easily dissipated mutual will, Indeed, nesriy of them will 
disappear with er knowl 

There have been and no doubt there will be some local differ- 
ences between the Arabs and the Jews there. It could not be 
otherwise during a period of transformation as is now in 
Palestine. 


` The colonist Jew is bringing Western culture and civilization 


into the country and it is natural that the Moslem Arabs, steeped, 


in ignorance and extreme poverty, would occasionally clash with 
the newcomers. This is especially true of the Bedouin Arabs, 
who have no civilization worth the mention. These Bedouins live 


in the open and have the same objection to the land being fenced. 


by the Jewish farmers as the American Indians had in the early 
days of the white settlers; hence it is sometimes necessary for 
the Palestinian colonist Jew to labor in the fields with a hoe in 
one hand and a rifle in the other. 

These differences will later disappear and as the Jew develops 
his own culture and builds up the country it is inevitable that 
he will raise and level up the standard of Arab life there more 
nearly to his own. The Arabs now occupy only a small portion 
of the arable land. The rest is uncultivated. The pioneer 
Jewish settlers purchase what is desolate and unused land and 
reclaim it by irrigation and scientific agricultural methods. In 
this manner it is proposed to settle several million Jews there 
without infringing upon the rights of the present inhabitants. 

The real objections to the British mandate in Palestine and 
the establishment of a Jewish homeland there is being made by 
a very small number of Arab intellectuals. These are the land- 
owning Moslem sheiks and effendis. They are mostly Turks 
and near Turks who have ruled and enslaved the Arab peasantry 
and now dispute the right of the return of the Jews to what was 
formerly their own country, 


Although at different periods various alien people succeeded 
them, the Jewish people never abandoned their claim and title 
to Judea. Other people, when conquered, have either been 
allowed to remain upon their land or, if dispersed, have been 
absorbed and lost in other nations. But the Jews, though driven 
from the land over 18 centuries ago, still maintain themselyes 
as a distinct people with unabated vitality. 

Prescription can not be founded upon dereliction in their case, 
for they have never abandoned the land. They made no treaty, 
they did not even surrender. They simply succumbed, after the 
most desperate conflict, to the overwhelming power of the 
Romans, under Titus, and were slaughtered or enslaved in A. D. 
70. About 65 years later the next generation rallied to the land 
again, under the lead of Bar Cochba, and stoutly resisted the 
Romans until they were completely overthrown at the siege of 
Bither, with a slaughter second only to the destruction of 
Jerusaleni. 

Sinve then, having no sovereign nor political head through 
whoin they could speak, they have disputed the possession of 
the land by continued protests through their literature and 
their private and public worship. 

In all their writings and in every form of worship they have 
coustantly and steadfastly maintained their hope and fervent 
wish for the restoration of their ancient homeland. The same 
sentiment is expressed in the feasts of Passover, Pentecost, New 
Year, Day of Atonement, and Tabernacles, and by Orthodox 
Jews in the regular Sabbath service and in the morning prayers 
for every day in the year. 

At the ‘west wall” in Jerusalem they have for years, on 
. Friday afternoons, made the most public protests by the use 
of the seventy-ninth Psalm and other Scriptures, until “ the 
wailing place” has become known throughout the world. 

It seems as if Divine Providence has directed that ancient 
Judea shall ever be such, for the Jews left so indelible an im- 
press upon the land that whatever civilization is there remained 
Jewish; even the nomenclature is of the Bible. 

It is not a very large country, but nevertheless it is capable 
ot supporting seven or eight million people by intensive culti- 
vation of the land. The population consists of about 600,000 
Arabs, mostly Moslems, and about 80,000 Jews. 

It as been in possession of the Turks ever since Saladin 
fought the Crusaders, and the blighting, destructive rule of the 
unspeakable Turk is seen in the general desolation, for what 
was once a land of milk and honey is now mostly sand, stone, 
swamp, and desert, except where the new Jewish colonists have 
restored it. 

The restoration of Zion by the modern establishment of a 
Jewish homeland will in a measure solve the Jewish question 
in so far as it relates to the migratory streams of unfortunate 
Jewish refugees from eastern and central Europe, who have 
been displaced from their homes in and following the chaos of 
the late World War. A lessening of the Jewish populations in 
the lands that now oppress them will afford relief to these un- 
happy people, since it offers a place to which many will migrate. 
A famous prelate once said: “Every land has as many Jews 
as it deserves.” Spain at the height and zenith of her power 
numbered a large Jewish population. After the Inguisition and 
expulsion of the Jews her decline was rapid; indeed, it is a 
truism, No country ever prospered who oppressed them.” 

It has been said that there were objections to a Jewish Pales- 
tine by some of the Jewish people themselves. To be sure there 
are some Jews who are indifferent, but that is because they have 
largely drifted away from their own peoplé or know little or 
nothing about the movement. These protesting Jewish anti- 
Zionists constitute barely one-half of 1 per cent of the race. 
The great majority of the Jewish people in the United States 
and elsewhere are enthusiastic supporters and advocates of 
Zionism. It has, unfortunately, been the history of the Jewish 
people that always there are those of their faith and race who 
in their zeal for an idea become the enemies of their own 
people. We had an example of this in the fight made against 
this resolution at the hearings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, when a “celebrated Jewish rabbi” from Cincinnati ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition, in his campaign 
against Zion, which opposition happily finds few supporters 
among either Jews or Christians. 

No great movement of a people has ever been unanimous. 
America in the making, during the Revolutionary War, produced 
a Benedict Arnold, and it is therefore regrettable but not strange 
that the reestablishment of Zion would produce a Jewish Bene- 
dict Arnold, who would endeavor to injure, if not destroy, what 
many millions of the Jewish people throughout the world are 
praying and striving for. 


This resolution will not determine the mandate itself, for that | 


is already an accomplished fact. Great Britain has accepted the 
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mandate given by the allied council at San Remo in 1920, and 
has administered the affairs of Palestine not only since then but 
from the time when General Allenby’s victorious army entered 
Jerusalem: It remains but for the ratification of the League of 
Nations to complete the project. The resolution merely voices 
America’s favorable opinion and will not involve the United 
States in any possible manner, and I hope the House will pass 
the resolution, as the Senate did, unanimously. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, the American people are in favor 
of this resolution. Both Presidents Wilson and Harding have 
given their moral support to its contents. Secretary Hughes 
and a host of distinguished statesmen and eminent Americans 
have expressed themselves in its favor. It simply repeats that 
which is known to be the sentiments of every true lover of lib- 
erty. By its language it notifies the world that the people of 
this country favor the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for those of the Jewish faith, without in any way preju- 
dicing the civil and religious rights of those of other faiths. 
It further provides that the holy places, religious buildings, 
and sites therein shall at all times be adequately protected. 
Palestine never has been an ordinary country, as it has always 
been considered as their holy land by the Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. 

At the outset let me say that it is not the desire or wish 
of the people of the Jewish faith to see Palestine revive as a 
national homeland by the ousting of the present population. On 
the contrary, it is their hope and wish to help that population 
go forward to a higher and better civilization and culture. The 
achievement of a people depends on the amount of help which 
it is able to give to other peoples, aud not by degrading or op- 
pressing them. 

The entire civilized world knows that Palestine has been the 
permanent residing place and domicile of the Jews for thou- 
sands of years, They have had no country which may be 
deemed their own in the sense that there should be a center 
from which place cultural expansion among the Jewish people 
might take place. It is admitted by everyone that wherever 
the Jews have been and had an equal chance, they have always 
made their way to the front rank. They have become leaders 
in the fields of all activities and genuine and true citizens of 
any country which has held out its hands to give them a place 
of refuge. They have been, it is true, a people in dispersion. 
Their conduct, however, in every country has been shown by 
their undiluted allegiance, devotion, and loyalty to the country 
and government which has sheltered them. They have always, 
however, retained their faith and won the respect and admira- 
tion of the people of the world on account of that faith. They 
are always proud of being of the Jewish faith, because it is 
one of the most ancient faiths known to mankind, and they 
have a right to look back to an ancestry of which they can be 
justly proud. 

It has always been true that where discrimination against 
the Jews has ended, they have by their tenacity, industry, and 
energy always made for the prosperity of the particular place 
in which they have settled for permanent residence. History 
records that every nation which has persecuted them has fallen 
from a high station to be either eradicated from the face of 
the earth or to sink into practical insignificance, 

When Columbus discovered America there were on board of 
his ship at least five Jews. God has always shaped human 
efforts for the good of the universe. God designed that in 
America there should grow up a giant of a Republic that 
should always stand for justice and fair dealing to all, and it 
was God's plan that the time should come when these United 
States should stand as a great champion of justice and right. 
America was discovered in the very year when Spain ex-. 
pelled the Jews. The people of the Jewish faith were destined 
to survive despite persecution and suffering such as no other 
people have known. For 2,000 years it has been their dream 
that some day they would be able to point to Palestine as the 
place where enlightened civilization would find its home and 
make known to the world that its progress can best be ad- 
vanced in times of peace. Practically every other people on 
the face of the earth can now point to some place where its 
oppressed and persecuted may find a haven of refuge. At the 
present time I know of no other place for them than Palestine. 
America is slowly shutting its doors by restrictive immigra- 
tion measures. I feel confident the day is coming when the 
pendulum will swing the other way. but in the meantime there 
must be some place where the Jew can go to find a home and 
build up the land. In Palestine the spiritual life of the Jew 
will grow by leaps and bounds, It is needless to say that very 
few, if any, will leave the United States or Great Britain to 
permanently reside in Palestine. Some will, of course, go tem- 
porarily for the purpose of assisting in building it up, par- 
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ticularly professional men, ineluding engineers, doctors, den- 
tists, agricultural and electrical experts: The highest aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people will be redeemed from the moment 
that they are in a position to call Palestine a national home- 
land: When the announcement finally comes, it will bring 
about a great revival of culture and language. Furthermore, 
the world will once more commence to turn to the ancient 
Mosaic law for a solution of many of the problems now con- 
fronting it. 

Throughout the entire Old Testament and the Psalms is 
found constant reference to the statement that the stranger, 
widow and the orphan in the gates shall be protected. The reli- 
gious rights, liberty, and freedom of all who are non-Jews in 
Palestine will always be fully recognized and protected. The 
Jew knows only too well how he has suffered on account of the 
failure of others to recognize those rights when he personally 
has been involved. He has struggled for centuries to bring 
about the liberation of his people and the establishment of 
their rights. The Jew typifies tolerance and breadth of spirit. 
As has been said by Lord Balfour, “ under the British mandate 
no form of tyranny, racial or religious, will ever be permitted.” 
This statement was really unnecessary, because everyone who 
knows the history of the Jewish people is acquainted with the 
fact that they have been and are unalterably opposed to tyr- 
anny of. any kind. Once the mandate has been ratified, Pal- 
estine will have its resources fully developed so that it may 
became, as it was in the days gone by, a land of milk and 
honey. The Jews know that it is going to take the hardest 
kind of work to bring about the proper development of Pal- 
estine, but they are prepared by intensive cultivation and by 
the development of the hydrotechnical projects formulated by 
Rutenberg to undertake such work, even though the obstacles 
may seem to the world at large insurmountable. 

It is interesting also to look at the census of the population 
taken January 1, 1922. According to the official returns, there 
were on that date in the district of Jerusalem 137,457 Moslems, 
37.063 Christians, and 83.784 Jews; in the district of Jaffa, 
119,407 Moslems, 585 Christians, and 311 Jews, and 12 persons 
belonging to other religions; in the district of Gaza, 67,548 
Moslems, 585 Christians, and 311 Jews; in the district of 
Galilee, 61,826 Moslems, 13,130 Christians, 11,924 Jews, und 
1,725 persons belonging to other religions; in the district of 
Phoenicia, 69,988 Moslems, 19,915 Christians, 9,738 Jews, and 
5,318 persons belonging to other religions; in the district of 
Samaria, 103,529 Moslems, 1,901 Christians, no Jews, and 158 
persons belonging to other religions; in the district of Beer- 
sheba, 26,516 Moslems, 205 Christians, and 88 Jews, making a 
grand total of 761,796 persons. 

The population. of this same area on March 31, 1919, was 
647,850; the Moslem population has increased during the period 
from March 31, 1919, to January 1, 1922, by 70,271, the Chris- 
tians by 25,549, and the Jews by 15.963. The population of the 
city of Jerusalem has increased during the same period from 
60,000: to 64,000, that of Jaffa from 40,000 to 45,100, that of 
Haifa from 20,000 to 34,100, while the population of Nablus 
(Shechem) has decreased from 22,000 to 20,638, and that of 
Hebron from 18,000 to 16,332. 

At the present time it is well known that only 20 per cent 
of the land is under cultivation. Experts admit that the 
almonds, wheat, grapes, and oranges. grown in that country are 
amongst the finest to be had anywhere. The whole population 
of Palestine, as I have stated, is only 761,796. If we consider 
that it is equal in area to Belgium, which has a population 
of about 7,000,000, it can be seen at a glance how several 
‘millions: more can finally settle there. One of the arguments 
brought forward against declaring Palestine a Jewish home- 
land is that the population consists mainly of Arabs. If the 
grounds of opposition to such declaration were to be upheld on 
that score, then how can there be any justification for what has 
been done in the United States, Australia, India, Philippine 
Islands, and parts of Africa. The Arabs of Asia and Africa 
number, in all, 88,000,000. They now possess a land at least 
twenty times as large as the whole of Great Britain. It is esti- 
mated. to be 2,375,000 square miles, For each 40 acres there is 
just one Arab. One one-hundred-and-seventieth part of this 
large acreage is to be found in Palestine. If Palestine is to 
become a national homeland of the Jews, it still will leave the 
Arab race in practical ownership and control of one of the 
richest holdings: amongst all the countries of the earth, with 
practically 40 acres for each Arab. The Arabs, therefore, will 
have more land than they ever can require or ever think of de- 
veloping. I believe that this destroys all arguments which have 
been or can possibly be advanced against the creation of a na- 


tional homeland for the Jews in Palestine. Some of the Mem- 


bers have made inquiry as to whether there has been previous 
action along similar lines taken by Congress. It is interesting 
to know that when Greece was making its great struggle for 
separation and liberty from Turkey, on January 24, 1824, 
Daniel Webster delivered one of his greatest speeches, and then 
favorable action was taken by Congress. On July 22, 1872, 
Hamilton Fish, grandfather of the author of the present resolu- 
tion, sent a dispatch to our representative at Constantinople 
reading as follows: : 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, July 22, 1872. 

Sin: F to: thks denestaenh aaa the: gu 
ggestion is 
concurred in, that = sympathy we entertain for the in- 
lachia were made known to the Government to which are acered- 
ited 1 might quicken and encourage the efforts of that Government 
to harge its duty as a protecting power pursuant to the obliga- 
tions of the treaty between certain European States. Although we are 
not pat pended directly or indirectly, in the public affairs of that quarter, 
FFF. 
ress e 
bes hs aog creeds anarap interested. 8 e 
consequently communicate on this subject with the minister, 
for foreign affairs of the Ottoman Empire in such a way as: you may! 

suppose pin most likely to compass the object in view. 


HAMILTON FISH. 


On August 11. 1902, John Hay, Secretary of State, one of 
America’s greatest statesmen, sent a dispatch protesting dis- 
crimination against the Jews in Rumania which contained the’ 
following language: 


Putting together the facts now painfully brought home to this Gov- 
ernment dur ng the past few years that many of the inhabitants of 


this 
country is almost the only refuge left to them; that they come hither 
unfitted, by the conditions of their exile, to take in the new life 
of this land under circumstances either prontas to themselves or 
beneficial to the community; and that they are objects of charity 
from the outset and for a. long time—the right of remonstrance against 
the acts of the Rumanian Government is clearly established in favor 
of this Government. Whether consciously and of purpose or not, 
these helpless people, burdened and spurned by their so Bon lane, are 
forced by the soverei; power of Rumania upon the charity of the 
United States. This vernment can not be a tacit party to such an 
international wrong. It is constrained to Bh wre against the treat- 
ment to which the Jews of Rumania are jected not alone because 
it has unimpeachable nd to remonstrate against the resultant in- 
jury to itself but in the name of humanity, United States may 
not authoritatively 5 . — to the stipulations of the treaty of Berlin, 
to which it was not and can not — a signatory, t it does 
earnestly u to the principles consigned therein, because they are 
the princip es of international law and eternal justice, advocating the 
broad toleration which that solemn compact enjoins, and standing 
ready to lend its moral support to the ent thereof by its con- 
signatories, for the act of Rumania itself has effectively foinea the 
United States to them as an interested pa in this regard. 
You will take an early occasion te read this instruction to the min- 


copy. 

We, therefore, see that there are precedents for the action 
which has already been taken in the Senate in this matter, and 
which the House is about to follow. The American people have 
always encouraged by their pen and voice struggling men and. 
women seeking liberty and desirous of taking their well-earned 
places amongst the peoples of the world. They are happy to 
do all they can to perpetuate under proper care Jerusalem, the 
city of God and peace. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILEL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider at this time the conference report upon the bill (H. R. 
12000) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior 


fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 


ending June 30. 1923, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a con- 
ference report upon the third deficiency appropriation bill and 
asks unanimous consent for its present consideration. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 16: Page 13, after line 1, insert: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
“ BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


„The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to use any balance re- 
5 in the appropriation for ‘Salaries, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1922, to pay salaries of any employees of the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the month of June, 
1922, until such time as anticipated reimbursements sball have been 
received from officers of the department overseas.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the gen- 
tleman from the Philippine Islands [Mr. pp VEYRA]. 

Mr. DE VEYRA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a state- 
ment of the general condition of the Philippine Islands, pre- 
pared by the Philippine Commission now in this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the per- 
mission given me by the House to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I consider it a great privilege to present 
before the House, and through the House to the American 
People, a statement of the actual conditions of the Philippines, 
prepared by the parliamentary mission now in the United 
States. Only a few days ago the parliamentary mission pre- 
sented a memorial to the President and Congress of the United 
States renewing its petition for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. There is only one condition re- 
quired of the Filipinos by the Congress of the United States as 
u prereqhisite to independence, and that is the establishment 
of a stable government in the Philippines. 

There may be differences of opinion as to whether the time 
has already come, but there can be no difference of opinion as to 
one fundamental principle. It is the principle that the Filipino 
people have a right to state their views te the American people 
and Government. The President and Congress of the United 
States have been very courteous in receiving the statement of 
the Philippine mission, which was published in the Coxonrs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and the following statement of conditions is the 
basis upon which that memorial was written. The statement of 
conditions is a portrayal of actual Philippine conditions as the 
representatives of the Filipino people see them: 


PHILIPPINE PARLIAMENTARY MISSION TO THB UNITED STATES, 1022. 


Hon, Manuel I. Quezon, president of the senate, chairman on the 
Part of the senate. 

Hon. Sergio Osmefia, speaker house of representatives, chairman on 
the part of the house. 

Hon. Pedro Guevara, senator, chairman pro tempore on the part of 


e senate, 

Hon. José G. Generoso, representative, chairman pro tempore on the 
part of the house. 

Hon. Antero Soriano, senator, member. 

Hon. Santiago A. Fonacier, senator, member, 

Hon. Ceferino de Leon, senator, memb 
Teodoro Sandiko, senator, member, 
„Guillermo F. Pablo, representative, member, 
Abad Santos, representative, member. 
tino Gallares, representative, member. 


viser. 
Prot. J Bocobo, dean College of Law, University of the Philip- 
pines, technical adviser. a : 
Prof. Maximo M. Kalaw, dean College of Liberal Arts, University of 
FFC lege of Medicine and Surgery 
ìr. Antonio G. Sison, professor, Co eg 
University of the Philippines, technical viser, á 
3 — N. Luz, ex-Philippine commercia! agent, New York, tech- 
cal adviser, 
Dr, Justo Lukban, ex-mayor, celty of Manila, technical adviser. 
Mr. Benito Razon, merchant, assistant secretary. 7 
. Jose Al professor, College of Medicine and Surgery, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, Lan Slap 
- Mr. Ricardo Summers, clerk of Manila court of first instance, secre- 


tary to President Quezon. 
Mr. Francisco Zamora, private secretary to Speaker Osmeiia. 
Mr. Pablo de Guia, bank examiner, disbursing officer. 
¥ e Cue P, Romulo, assistant editor, The Philippines Herald, pub- 
city agen 


Now Is run Time FILIPINOS APPEAL ron Freevom—WuHY REDEMP- 
TION OF AMERICAN PLEDGE NOW ABSOLUTELY Necessary—Sommany 
or PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


By Philippine Parliamentary Mission, together with a statement 
er a actual conditions in the Philippines.) 2 


GENERAL DATA AND PROGRESS OF THE PHILIPPINES (1914-1921), 


Area: There are 7,083 islands, 
habited only by tropical birds to 
The total land area of the 
miles. This 


as 86,906 
y, Mindoro, Leyte, Cebu, Bohol, and Masbate. 


miles; Mindanao 
N awan, 


egros, Pal 


recorded death rate per 1,000 whites In Manila for 1917 was 
8.8 as compared with 16.5 for New York, 15 for San Francisco, 14 for 

for Glasgow, and 22 for Belfast. 
tion: The totai pamos of the Philippines, according to the 
census of 1918, is 10,3143 0, of which 10,250,273 are Filipinos. Out 
SF r Tbe ee ee 
ohamm ns, - 8 > 0; 

and the rest belonging to other religions. 
The following is the classification according to citizenship: 


By LS Se EBS A BES IE yt: — 10, 250, 273 
ae EES De TP Ses EP 2 , 802 
E E E —. eta , 806 
E AA TES ENT OME TG BOE SIRS EE 5,774 
Yn SRD EER R ESE AREN RS EN ENE 8, 945 
lish SERIE CASES E 1,140 
S Be on a ee ee R 286 
French — 182 
Cc EL ERI LISS: TAIE 125 
Otters — —— WES 977 
TTT A ie Bee Se ee MTA a R 


Political subdivisions: The D Islands are divided into 1,289 
municipalities and muni distrie 


Male population of voting 
qual to the organic law. 


(a) 
bowtie oe sla ture. 
a rance of cabinet members in legislature, regroupin bureaus and 


em ahead of the United States. 
provinces and municipalities. 


peop e. 
he passage of the Jones Act by Congress in August, 191 the 
Filipinos a 2 large share in r own government. with u ‘exeep- 

Governor 


has 

stable government of, by, and for the Filipinos, a condition nt 
tetho g f their independence, The time for America to fulfill 
its has already come, and that time is now. 
Thdiclary : The official — rn ens —— Supreme Court — the 5 

es demonstrate uring e two Filipino 
r 25.1 per cent of the appealed decisions. ‘of the lowe —.— 
were reversed by the Sapan Court of the Philippines, while during 
the last two gas of pino control of the government the reversals 
were only 20.8 per cent, or nearly one-fourth less erroneous: decisions 
under Filipino self-government than before that time. 

In 1913 there were 12,000 pending cases disposed of, while in scan 
the number rose to 16,000, or an increase of one-third. From 1 
to 1913, for a period of seven rs before Filipino auto: „ the 
average num of decrees of ti to. land issued by the Philippine 
courts was only 1,935, while from 1914 to 1920, seven years of Pili- 
— 5 1 the average yearly number was 396, or an 

of s 


times. 

Education: Education in the Philippines under Spanish system 
began with the early Spanish settlers. e 8 of Santo Tomas, 
in a having t y an atten of over 700 students, is a 
quarter of a century older than Harvard. 

During the seven years the appointment of a majority of 
Filipinos on the commission (1907-1913) 545,859,000 were spent for 
pub education; in 1914-1920, 578,084.00 were spent. n 1913 
there were only 2,934 public schools; in 1920 there were 5,944. In 
1918 there were only 440,050 pupils; in 1921, there were nearly one 


The appropriation for medical ald to th or 
7; in 111 Fhe sum was 53,153,828. seat 
where the poor could be 
re were over 800. 
12 women’s clubs; in 1921 there 
were 


342. 
Roads: In 1913 there were only 2,171.6 kilometers of first-clasa roads, 
2,034.3 kilometers of second-class roads, and 3,118.3 of third-class roads, 
in operation; in 1921 there were 5,066.2 kilometers of first-class roa 
„044.8 kilometers of second-class roads, and 3,036.6 of third-clasg 
roads. ate kilometer equals five-eights of a mile. 
Agriculture: The to number of — i 
e 


million. 
Social welfare: (a 


rba consisting of houses and lands) owned by Filipinos. 
S. The cultiva area In 1920 was 3,276,942 hectares, as compared 
with 2,361,483 in 1913, or 38.7 cent increase, 


the 1 . increase 
recorded to the extent that in 1920 our imports from the United States 


re} 
100 be t increase. The siuhee oe eaat — ‘subject to tax 

cen volume ro 5 
ation, has also an increase of over Z reak properties about 280 per 
cent increase. 
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S 9, 324. 41 

286 

7 

659 

Pr oro Provinces, public works: 

3 in kilometers of roads and trails 792 
Number of school buildings exis 12 
Number of hospitals 1 
Number of d 1 


Public instruction: 
Number of schools in operation Se 
Number of teachers. esses 
Enrollment. o.oo oes. ESS LITT TTT 5 

. 

saries on.. 
Hospitals (public) existing: 
com 

The withdrawal in the latter part 

tary garrisons 


sta bulary. 
Agriculture: 
Num ber of hectares under cultivation 


EFS 


7 
6 
Imports 2 
Sawmills in operation 17 
Number of central 7 


BRIEF HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Pre-Spanish Philippines: It is difficult to know the actual conditions 
of the Peis pore without some reference to her past. The pre-Spanish 
history of the Bead e is shrouded in mystery. However, there 
are several outs g facts which prove that while the islands might 
have a part at some time or other of some Indian or Malayan 
empires their connections were slight. They retained a great deal 
of the qualities of independent communities. One American investi- 

tor, Prof. Austin C , of the 5 the 1 claims 

at a veritable native imperial family reigned in the ands before 
their discov: by Magellan in 1521, and that the first Spanish colon- 
izers simp estroyed all records of 
facilitate the pg pena of the archipelago. 

The Phili 


gime. 


the very eyes and with th 
3 the entire aia 
ractically every foot of Philippine territory except Manila, which was 
n the hands of the Americans. It set up the first republic in the 
Far East based on a constitutional government. The Philippine re- 
public has merited the commendation of such prominent Republicans 
as the late Senator Hoar aud John Barrett, ex-director of the Pan- 
American Union. 

The end of the republic was brought about by the Filipino-American 
war, which lasted for three years. It was, naturally, a one-sided 
struggle, but it was a struggle which showed the firmness and the 
desire of the Filipino port for an independent existence. They 
wanted an independent republic. Had the Filipino people received as- 
surances that America would ultimately free them the war would have 
been avoided. 

Inde dent aspirations: Defeated, the Filipino people laid down their 
arms determined that what they had failed to gain in war they would 
secure through the justice, magnanimity, and square-dealing of the 
American people. ey then began their campaign for independence 

th peaceful means. They accepted American government, anxious 
to 2 to the American people not only their political capacity but 
their untiring desire to be free. At first the independence movement 
was not an organized one, because in the early years of American oc- 
cupation a law had been passed by the Philippine Commission which 
practically prohibited all agitation for independence. The only po- 
litical party which could very well exist under these conditions was the 
federal party, which advocated statehood and permanent annexation to 
the United States. This party, however, soon saw the unpo ularity of 
its stand, for it could not find supporters cither in the Philippines or 
in the United States, and so as soon as conditions permitted the advo- 
cacy of separation it left out the statehood plan and advocated inde 

dence after a period of preparation. In the meanwhile a stron 
ndependence party had been formed called the Nacionalista Party, an 
at the first national election to the Phillppine Assembly in 1907 this 
party won popular favor. 

If there was any doubt as to the attitude of the Filipino people on 
independence, this was dispelled by the action of the Philippine Assem- 
bly, the first national representative body to be convoked following 
American occupation. At the end of the first session this representative 
body unanimously ratified the closing address of Speaker Osmefia on the 
question of independence. The speaker, in part, had said: 

“Permit me, gentlemen of the chamber, to declare solemnly before 
God and before the world, upon my conscience as a deputy and repre- 
sentative of my compatriots, and under my responsibility as president 


of this chamber, that we believe the people desire independence, and 
that we believe ourselves capable of leading an orderly existence, 
efficient both in internal and external affairs, as’a member of the free 
and nations.” 

virtue of the Philippine bill passed by Congress in 1902 the 
Philippine Assembly was allowed to send a representative to Wash- 
ington to voice the aspirations of the Filipino people. In 1907 the 
Hon. Pablo Ocampo was sent to Washington as Resident Commissioner, 
who, in pursuance of the mandate of the assembly, advocated the 
independence of the Philippines. His successors, especially the Hon. 
Manuel L. Quezon, who was Resident Commissioner from 1909 to 
1916, continued with vigor the campaign for independence in the 
United States. 

ee American policy toward the Philippines: America, on the 
other nd, soon announced a policy of attraction. She adopted the 
perce. of extending step Wy atep the governmental powers to the 

ipino people. President McKinley, the man most responsible for the 
acquisition of the Philippines, said in the very beginning of American 
occupation: “ The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, 
to civilize, to educate, to train in the science of self-government.” 

In his instructions to the first Philippine Commission on the 20th 
of January, 1899, he expressed the hope that the commissioners would 
be received as bearers of “the richest blessings of a liberating rather 
than a conquering nation.” Dr. urman, president of the first 
Philippine Commission, construed the American policy to mean “ ever 
increasing liberty and self-government * * and it is the nature 
of such continuously expanding liberty to issue in independence.” 

President Taft, while civil governor of the 3 Islands, on 
the 17th of December, 1903, said: “From the beginning to the end of 
the state papers which were circulated in these islands as authori- 
tative expressions of the Executive the motto that the N ines 
are for the Filipino and that the Government of the United tates 
is here for the p: se of preserving the Philippines for the Filipinos,’ 
for their benefit, for their elevation, for their civilization, again an 
again appear * . 

2 ether an autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall 


ultimately follow in these islands ought to depend solely on the ques- 
tion; Is it best for the Filipino ple and their welfare?" en 
Mr. Taft was Secretary of War, April, 1904, in the course of a 


speech upon the dices e he said: “ When 8 Filipinos— 
have learned the principles of successful popular self-government from 
a 3 enlarged experience therein we can discuss the question 
whether independence is what they desire and grant it or whether they 
preter the retention of a closer association with the country which, 
y its guidance, has unselfishly led them on to better conditions.” 

In 1908, after the Philippine Assembly had been opened, President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, said: “I trust that within a 

eneration the time w arrive when the Filipinos can decide for 

emselves whether it is well for them to become independent or to 
continue under the protection of a strong and disinterested power, able 
nis 1 to the islands order at home and protection from foreign 
nvasion.” 

President Wilson, in a message to the Filipino people delivered by 
Governor Harrison in Manila October 6, 1913, said: “ We regard our- 
selves as trustees acting not for the advantage of the United States, 
but for the benefit of the ple of the Philippine Islands, Every ste 
we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate independence o 
the islands and as a preparation for that independence.” And in 
his message to Congress on December 2, 1913, the President said: “ By 
their counsel and experience rather than by our own we shall learn 
how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and wise to 
withdraw our supervision.” 

The Jones law and its promise: In 1911 the Democratic Party, 
which had advocated independence, secured control of the American 
House of Representatives, and the following year the chairman of 
the Committee on Insular A z ngressman William Atkinson 
Jones, reported a bill providing for a qualified independence within 
eight years and for complete independence in 1921. In 1914 a bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives providing for independence 
as soon as a stable government could be established in the islands. 
The bill, however, was crowded out of the calendar in the Senate and 
falled to be The independence movement was constantly 

ning ground, and two years afterwards, in February, 1916, when 

‘ongress again took up the Philippine question, the Senate passed the 
so-called Clarke amendment, which would grant the Philippines inde- 
pendence within four years, although the time might be extended upon 
the advice of the President to Congress. It was contended in the 
House of Representatives, however, that it would be unwise to set a 
definite date for independence, for nobody knew what the situation 
would be at the time. What the House did was simply to repass the 
Jones bill it had sed in 1914. The Senate receded from its poses 
and passed the House bill, which thus became the formal pledge of 
the American people to the Filipino people. 

The title of the Jones law is An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands.” The declaration of purpose is con- 
tained in ‘the following preamble: s 

“Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement ; and : 

RS ereas it is, as it has always been, the hod sg of the Pore 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein; and 

“ Whereas, for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose, it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as 
large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without 
in the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty 
by the people of the United States in order that by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental powers they may 
be the better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy 
all the privileges of complete independence: Therefore * * * .° 

The Jones law was received by the Filipino people as the real 

ledge of the American people, for the other statements of American 
Presidents were mere executive opinion not necessarily binding on 
the United States. 

The Jones law has become a virtual constitutional compact between 
the American and Filipino peoples, by means of which the Filipinos 
have accepted a temporary government under American sovereignty, 
subject to the conditions: rst, that it shall be autonomous, or 
chiefly in the hands of Filipinos; second, that American sovereignty 
shall not now be impaired; and, third, that it shall be only prepara- 
tory to a complete independence, such independence to be granted 


1922. 


“when a stable government can be established in the islands” Tt 
ts. to quote the words of its author, the late Congressman Jones, “the 


everlasting govenaut of a great and generous speaking through 
their accredited representatives, that they {tne Filipinos) shall in 
ue time enjoy the incomparable blessings of beny ani freedom e 


dependence. Shortly afterwards the 
aud immediately al! agitation for independence ceased. It was deemed 
oe 6 campaign during the war might embarrass the 

init tates. 

The Filipinos responded to the confidence reposed in them by the 
Government of the United States by themselves offering the service 
af 25,000 men. The Filipino popie contributed a submarine and a 


urees the 
Philippines, poor as the Filipino people are, compared with the United 
States, with the aid of American residents in the islands, they gave 
half a million dollars to Red Cross Tunds and subscribed nearl 
1 for Liberty bonds. The Philippine allotment to the 
iberty loan was 3,000,000, but $4,625,000 was subscribed. 
The allotment to the Fourth Liberty loan was 56,000,000, but $12,- 
223,000 was subscribed. “No other American territory,” said = 
ernor General Harrison, “has been more loyal to the United States 
man the E 
Upon ng of hostilities in Europe the final adjustment of the 
Philippine independence question became the topic of political dis- 
cussion in the Philippines. It was thought that the time had come, 


the Philippine question for its final and definite solution. 

The declaration of purposes: On March 17, 1919, the Philippine 

sted the: kütug er tn. Filipino people on this 11021 — — H 
t e n ec e o e 

was the authoritative voice of the Filipino people 20 the 

u dat the wit e said in this “Declaration of Purposes” 

Dg e no on o 

2 P ibe time had come for the final and definite adjust- 

ment of the independence gust > They reiterated their firm belief 

erican people in exten 


They then 
ef the covenant w. 
In the Philippines satisfying the conditions of stability req 
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pe t 

persistent efforts, ticularly during the last three years. America, 

an ber part, has sufficiently explicit in her purposes from the 
of her occupation of the 5 * 

“In . T iae fga principles enuncia in documents and utterances 
en the ppines to islan: 
Independence Commission will find the following facts: 

“That there exist at present in the Philippine Islands the conditions 


she re 
That th i ist likewise in the Phili pin n the nm 
5 ere ex e e p es a condi 
Cu tions of 


ci 
“That these prerequisites for Philippine 3 are the same 
as those virt y or expressly established by the Republi dminis- 
trations that preceded President Wilson's administration, SUA 

“ erefore, so far as uman e to ea 
zan see only one aim for the Independence Commission Mee rete bat 


And 

addi another glory to her banner establishin 

democratie republic in we eg aen apply a pay ee. ne usly 

‘en the same measure of huma: en 

Eine cals 2 GIR oe ene deen, Gozernment In the pen 
e represen ve o e American Government in the 

ho supervised the establishment of the Government under the. — 

‘Jaw, Governor General Harrison, has concurred in the report of the 

Philippine Legislature as to a stable government. He orted to 

yCongress through the joint committees which heard the Philippine 

mission that there was already in the Philippine Islands the stable 

i government demanded by Congress, namely, “a Government elected b 

the suffrages of the people, which is rted by the le, which 

2 woe of maintaining order and of fulfilling its in 

È gations.” 

i President Wilson in his farewell messa. 

tified that the Fi alent aoe or oe 


istt 
the im late granting of ind dence. 
The Republican Party and the Jones law: The of the Re- 
publican Party does not alter the constitutional position of the Pilipino 
Republ Party is E thon much responsible for the 


Prerument prerequisite independence—is 
Dual policy. It was the condition imposed by American Presidents 


ernor, Leonard Wo to ~ 
stable, orderly, and free gove * and as soon as Abie ares die 
as soon us people had elected its officers and established a 
gove: of maintaining order and g international 


S 

can 80 was withdrawn. 

5 simply a a A the Republican policy for the recogni- 
tion Cuban independence and 1 it to be Philippines, ‘he 
was used in the Democratic plat- 
follows: “ We favor . . th Nag “> tas 

$ 3 e N 
to the Filipinos, first, a stable government ; — — md — 
Mr. 


islands, just as we are now estal l 
stable form of government in Cuba,” anā the Aran ot E e 
ve independence to the 


in cally ev Democratic 
until it was, with the help of ublican A 
selves, = we have seen, inserted in the Jones — 12 1918 e 


polig extending mental powers to the people, Hberal 
ken from time time. At first munici; vern men 
lished in the ds: came provin — oa i E TA 


P: governm 
cipation in the central 
Filip members in the com gre 


te in lawm: g. 
With the coming of the Democratic power, this 
of extending self. ernment was more rapi gs p — 
1913, President n appointed a W of Filipinos on the com- 


time of President M ey, when he enunciated the poll = 
ing the Filipinos the science of self- ronment. It -ng the Pulpo 

ecti thus pl control of legislation, subject 
to the Governor General's veto power. It also authorized the Phili 


the Jones law, as we have seen, did not only extend in 
measure the autonomy of the Filipinos, but 8 8 
amble the solemn proia of independence. 

The gr as 5 2 = BES ge er 3 8 to the period 
covering the years 2 usive, in which th 
Cee en a . A a Ae 

5 GOVERNMENTAL REFORMS, 
4. THE ABOLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION. 

When the Ametican Government decided for the first tim 
the experiment of colonial government in the Philippine N they 
had no t to guide them save the experience of those European 
ich had colonies in far eastern Asia. Ignorant of the 


a Peete Their nf t id theref 

an rs ea was, therefore, to study the 

tems of these countries. One of the first public 8 ited 
vy, Oe tan fe the K 
was dey 8 0 e colon 
their eer arty in the „ 


y 
ae ega ceremoniously the native princes still rule, but in 


Now these conditions do not exist, and have not existed in the Philip. 
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ernment the extinction of royal or princely families. The estab- 
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uent war with the United 
he people could establish a 
t was for these rea- 


of a a Republic and the su 
States made it even more apparent that 
national government after the occidental t. 


sons that the American statesmen who had been studying the govern- 
mental forms of Java and the Malay States desisted m their origi- 
nal idea of applying this type of government in the Philippines. 


nes, there 
democracy 


elections in 
officers. 


board ners oer 
mgs and two other provincial officials A ean ed b. 
eral. e 
again changed, and complete provincial autonomy was given under a 
rovincial 
nited States, in 


typifi 
bodys e 
a Oro riation bills. It also A for the control of the Resident 
ommissioners in the United States. The law 
representatives in Washington should be elected by the two houses, but 
inasmuch as the intention was to send representatives of the Filipino 
people and not of the administration and because the appen house was 
controlled by Americans the assembly argued that it should have the 
final say as to the choice of these men. There were continuous con- 
flicts on other governmental matters between the lower houses and the 
Deadlocks were constant on the appropriation 
bills, the representatives of the people being solidly opposed to the 
financial olleles of the Ameriean- controlled upper house. The pro- 
vision in the law to the effect that in case of such deadlocks the total 
sum of the previous appropriation law would, upon the advice of the 
Governor General, be considered appropriated for the ensuing res left 
the popular chamber with very little financial power. Add to this 
the fact that the upper house, or the Philippine Commission, had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the non-Christian rts of the archipelago, 
almost one-third of the total area of the islands, and we may know 
ust how much power the assembly had. The government then estab- 
init.d: the mixture of a representative institution and an irresponsible 
executive and administration, was hence very unsatisfactory. That 
of government has failed wherever it has been established. It 
failed in the early English colonies, where, as in the Philippines, the 
lower house became the stronghold of the people and the governor and 
his council the representatives of the crown. It fail in Canada, 
where because of threatened separation from the mother country the 
system had to be completely abolished and a responsible government 
established, a government wherein not only the lower house is subject 
to the people’s call but also one in which the chief executive merely 
acts as a passive and ceremonial figure, leaving all governmental affairs 
in the hands of a select body, the cabinet, responsible to the people 
or their representatives. 

The defect of the system, noticeable even after a majority of Filj- 
pinos had been given control of the apee house, was one of the reasons 
which led the Congress of the Unit tates in 1916 to enact the Jones 
law, abolishing the commission and establishing the senate in its stead, 
and giving the Philippine Legislature power to reorganize the executive 
departments. 

B. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


There were several reasons why the reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments was imperative. In the first place, the Jones law 
authorizes such reorganization, and it was necessary to ratify in the 
statute books of the Philippines the new executive power ganien to 
Filipinos to make the departmental secretaries responsible to the 
legislature. In the secord place, it was urgent that there be a more 
logical and scientific regrouping of bureaus and offices. This need 
had long been felt even before the passage of the Jones law, and for that 
urpose the emergency board p ded in the Philippines appropriation 
law of 1915 was authorized to act as an efficiency board “ fo investi- 
gate and analyze as minutely as possible the o; ization of the bureaus 
of the insular government for the purpose of determining the utility 
of each of them, the possibility of their improvement Py elimina tin; 
all duplication of work * * and in neral indicating suc 
changes in the direction and organization of the bureaus as will tend 
to simplify the system of work followed and result in economy and 
increased efficiency.” In the third place, it was necessary to provide 
for a harmonious action and cooperation between the executive heads 
and the legislature. And, in the fourth place, it was felt that the 


appointive commission. 


. new department heads should have more authority and power over 


the offices and bureaus under them. 
These were on the whole the problems which were met by the re- 
organization act. 

e reorganization act, as finally passed (Act No. 2666, as amended 
by Act No. 2803 and incorporated as Chapter V in the administrative 
code) provides several means whereby the responsibility of the execu- 
tive heads to the legislature can be effected. The secretaries of de- 
partments, excepting the secretary of public instruction, are appointed 
at the beginning of each legislature and with the consent of the 
Phillipine Senate instead of for good behavior as before. This, by 
inference, means’ that the executive heads are to be appointed after 
each triennial election, and that they are to be chosen in obedience to 
the 1 will as exp in such election. Members of the 
legislature can become at the same time cabinet heads, It is true, 
however, that because of the provision of the Jones law prohibiting 
members of the legislature from occupying positions crea by them, 
no cabinet post was open to a member of the legislature except the 
secretaryship of the interior, and this was later filled by a senator; 
but in the poner Ser elections all the cabinet posts, if deemed neces- 
sary, could be filled by legislative members. Secretaries of depart- 
ments may be called by either of the two houses of the legislature for 
the purpose of reporting on matters pertaining to their departments. 
The importance of this should not be overlooked. As expressed by 
Senator Palma, this provision ‘may not look like very much on paper, 
but in reality it signifies a great deal. The rtment heads will not 
only have to give the information required of them, but. being often 
subjectrd to minute interrogation they will have to explain and defend 
th official acts. If the Houses can demand of them that they give 


an account of their official acts, Hier are responsible to the houses, 
e Governor General.” In, 
Islands,“ 30 years of age, who has 


the Jones Act, without sterile yacillation or cowardly renun- 
ciation, the departmental direction of the administrative activities 
should, so far as possible, be in the hands of Filipinos. For this 
reason the chief executive has ceased to be a departmental head in 
the sense in which he used to be, and the secretary of public instruc- 
tion, who is not responsible to the Philippine Legislature, will, under 
the new plan, have no executive functions but those assigned to him 
by the Congress of the United States. Neither the Governor General 
nor the secretary of public instruction will perform the duties of any 


departmental office belonging to other secretaries during the absence 
or 8 incapacity of the latter. This distribution of the execu- 
tive power Ís in accordance with the legitimate desires of the people 


and involves a frank determination to assume the responsibilities of a 
real and ample autonomy. 

“It will inaugurate a régime of 8 
will be treated, not in the dead form of written indorsements and in 
the porary of the office but face to face in a direct and personal man- 
ner in the senate or in the house of representatives. There will finally 
come about between the legislature and the executive a reasonable in- 
telligence, not hidden and clandestine but open, subject to the vigilant 
action of the people. The setting aside of unjustified antagonism as 
well as renunciation by a clear definition of each of the coordinate 

wers will correct certain defects which have hitherto seemed inevi- 
able under the so-called presidential or congressional system.” 

Acts 222 and 1407 of the Philippine Commission, which were re- 
sponsible for the organization of the executive departments up to 1916, 
left a great deal to be desired in the way of a logical and scientific ar- 
rangement of bureaus. The departments, us created by the Urat att, 
were denominated the department of the interior, department of com- 
merce and police, department of finance and justice, and department of 

ublie instruction. ‘‘ The mere mention of the names given to these 
epartments,” said Senator Palma, “shows that organization to be 
theoretically defective. No country in the civilized world has organized 
a department of commerce and police, because commerce and police 
involye completely contrary and antagonistic ideas. Thé commerce is 
essentially pacific, while the police is essentially warlike. Nor is it 
good logie to join finance and Justice, because, as the chairman of the 
select committee which has had this bill under examination said very 
well yesterday, finance and justice do not imply homogeneous ideas nor 
do they include identical functions; on the contrary, our experience 
leads us to affirm that the jurist does not aiways havea thorough knowl- 
edge of finance, but that in the majority of cases lawyers are the 
poorest financiers of the world, at least so far as the management of 
eir own interests is concerned. : 

“Act No. 1407 reorganized the departments and bureaus and offices 
of the fo Baer certain bureaus and offices and creating 
others their stead. 

“This organization was not better than the previous one, because 
under it bureaus whose activities were very dissimilar were kept in 
the same department. In the department of the interior the bureau 
of health remained side by side with that of lands, and the bureau of 
agriculture with that of quarantine service. In the department of 
commerce and police the constabulary continued side by side with the 
bureau of public works, and the bureau of posts together with that of 
port works. The ig av of finance and justice still performed its 
egal functions at the same time as the work of collecting customs 
dues and internal-revenue taxes. The department of public instruction 
continued to solye educational problems and have charge at the same 
ime o the bureaus of supply and printing, a rare combination, in- 


The public problems 


In the reorganization of the departments the plan of the efficiency 
board was chiefly followed, Instead of the old four departments, there 
were to be six departments, to correspond to “the six principal pur- 
poses which a fairly well organized government has to accomplish,” to 


wit: 

(1) “The political direction of the various local administrative 
units, such as departments, provincial and municipal governments, and 
special governments’ (the department of the interior) ; 

(2) “The guardianship of the State over the mental development 
and ig welfare of the citizens” (the department of public in- 
struction) ; 

(3) “ The collection of the public revenues and administration of the 
finances and business of the Government” (the department of finance } x 

(4) “The enforcement of the law and maintenance of order and safe- 
guarding of the citizens and their rights" (the department of justice) ; 

(5) “The guardianship in connection with the preservation of the 
natural resources and the development of its sources of wealth” (the 
department of agriculture and natural resources) ; and 

(6) The carrying out of such work and services as can not be 
formed by private citizens, conducive to the common welfare and public 

rtment of commerce and communications}. 


er- 


prosperity’ (the de 
We have stated that the fourth reason for the reorganization was 
to give greater control and power to the department heads. Heretofore 


each bureau was almost a department by itself. It used to send its 
estimates directly to the legislature, 8 the executive secretary. 
and the department head had almost nothing to do with It. It ha 

eat power of making regulations. The control of the departnrent 

ead was very slight. he reorganization act, therefore, as amended by 

act No. 2803 (section 79-e of the Administrative Code), provides that 
the department head shall have direct control, direction, and supervi- 
sion over all bureaus and offices under his jurisdiction, and may, any 
provision of existing law to the contrary notwithstanding, repeal or 
modify the decisions of the chiefs of said bureaus or offices when 
advisable in the public interest. 

Even in the matters of appointment and removal and the enactment 
of regulations the department head has been given control. He has the 
power “to promulgate all rules, regulations, orders, circulars, memo- 
randums, and other instructions" for the proper working and har- 
monious and efficient administration of each and all of the offices and 
dependencies of his department.” Chiefs of bureaus can 1 
circulars of informatfon or instructions only upon authorization by the 
department head. The department head also, upon the recommendation 
of the chief of the bureau or office, has the power to appoint all sub- 
ordinate officers and employees whose appointment is not expressly 
vested by law in the Governor General. He may remove or punish them, 
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except as cially provided otherwise in accordance with the civil 
service law. The department head also may change the distribution 
of the employees or subordinates among the several bureaus and offices. 

Under the former executive organization the Governor General was a 
department secretary himself and had under his control the executive 
burean, besides the bureau of audits and the bureau of ciyil service. 
Under the new law the executive bureau was transferred to the depart- 
ment of the interior, with the 8 that the foreign correspond- 
ence and the giving of passports would be retained in the Governor 
General's office, 

All executive functions of the Philippine government, as provided by 
the Jones law, are subject to the supervision and control of the Gov- 
ernor General, and it was through liberal interpretation on toS part of 
Governor Harrison that a great deal of the control and su sion of 
the departments was delegated to the other department heads. Section 
74 of the administrative code as amended states, after a repetition of 
the governor’s ultimate and supreme executive power, that “the de- 
partments are established for the proper distribution of the work of 
the executive, for the performance of the functions expressly assigned 
to them by law, and in order that each branch of the administration 
may have a chief responsible for its direction and policy: ch depart- 
ment secretary shall assume the burden and responsibi ty, of all actiyl- 
ties of the government under his control and supervision. 

There is in each department an yndersecretary to aid the secretary 
of the department in the performance of his duties. The undersecretary 
holds his office during good behavior, for unlike the secretaryship there 
is no provision for a periodic renewal. He performs the duties of the 
secretary in the latter’s absence. Upon the inability of both the secre- 
tary and the undersecretary to act, the Governor General may tem. 
perarily designate a secretary or undersecretary of another department 
to perform the duties. 

Besides the six regular 8 of the government for adminis- 
trative purposes, there are four other officials who have departmental 
authority over the offices under them. They are the Governor General, 
who has departmental authority over the bureau of audits, the bureau 
of civil service, and over all other offices and branches of the service 
not assigned by law to any department; the president of the senate 
and speaker of the house of representatives, who are department heads 
for the officers and employees of the senate aud house, respectively ; 
and the chief justice of the supreme court, who is the department 
head of employees in the supreme court. 

The following are the bureaus and offices under their corresponding 
departments: 

Office of the Governor General: Bureau of audits, bureau of civil 
service, Philippine National Guard. 

Department, of the Interior: Bureau of non-Christian tribes, Philip- 
pine General Hospital, board of pharmaceutical examiners and in- 
spectors, boards of medical, dental, and optical examiners, board of 
examiners for nurses, executive bureau, Philippine Constabulary, com- 
missioner of public welfare, cities of Manila an np La 

Department of public instruction: Bureau of education, Philippine 
health service, bureau of quarantine service, 

Department of finance: Bureau of customs, bureau of internal rey- 
enue, bureau of treasury, mint of the Philippine Islands, bureau of 

rinting. 
p artment of justice: Bureau of justice, courts of first instance 
and inferior courts, pern land registration office, publie utility com- 
mission, Philippines Library and Museum, bureau of prisons. 

partment of agriculture and natural resources: Bureau of agri- 
culture, agricultural colonies, bureau of forestry, bureau of lands, 
bureau of science, weather bureau. 

Department of commerce and communications: Bureau of public 
works, bureau of posts, bureau of supply, bureau of commerce and 
industry, bureau of labor, bureau of coast and geodetic survey. 

The heads of the six departments constitute the cabinet. For- 
merly, by an executive order of the Governor General, it acted as his 
advisory board. It met once a week for the discussion of departmental 
measures. With the creation, however, of the council of state the 
shine as a unit ceased to act as an advisory body of the Governor 

eneral. 
C. THE COUNCIL OF STATÐ. 


The intent and spirit of the Jones law is to rent the Filipino people 
the la amount of self-government compatible with American sov- 
ereignty and to create a government in which the “ counsel and experi- 
ence” of the people will play the greater rt. Now, what are the 
means or instrumentalities by means of which the Filipinos as a people 
can exercise that power of self-government and can give their “ coun- 
sel“ in the government of their country? 

Heretofore, when there was only one governmental organ responsible 
to the Filipinos, the hae gs Assembly, everybody looked to this or- 

nization as the faithful exponent of the ideals and aspirations of 
he Filipino people. It represented the national “counsel” of the 
people. Its speaker was considered the most prominent Filipino offi- 
cial, for he exhibited the double representation of his district and of 
the entire assembly. The Filipino people looked to the speaker for 
the success or failure of any pert they were taking in the government, 

Under the Jones law two other factors or instrumentalities of govern- 
ment were given to the Filipinos: To the lower elective house was added 
an elective senate, and the Philippine Legislature was given the power 
to reorganize the executive departments, with the exception of the de- 
partment of public instruction. This latter provision has been inter- 
preted as meaning that henceforward all the heads of departments 
should be Filipinos with the exception of the secretary of publie in- 
struction. If the new autonomy meant anything, it was that these 
three organs of government—the lower house, the upper house, and 
the Filipino executive heads—should be responsible mainly to the 
Filipino people instead of to the President of the United States, 

The fundamental defect of the Jones law is the absence of respon- 
sible and undivided leadership in these three organs of government 
and the lack of one single body which can properly represent and 
effectively carry out the “counsel” of the nation. Five years ago, 
upon the passage of the Jones law, attention was directed to that 
urgent need. The Filipino elements in the government composed of 
the secretaries of departments and the houses of the legislature must 
have a coordinate understanding, a common leadership. 

When the time came for filling the executive posts, the necessity 
was felt for such a unified and collective leadership among the goy- 
ernmental organs granted the Filipinos. The experience of the two 
houses even before the reorganization of the executive departments 
clearly showed the lack of such leadership. 
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There was 
lative chambers, 
tions should now be 
therefore started to make the secretaryship of the interior the position 


first an idea to place 


arty leadership outside the legis- 
It was also felt t 


at the important executive posi- 
filled by responsible leaders. A movement was 


of leadership of all the three organs of government 

In a caucus of the majority members of bo 
on mber 22, 1916, a resolution was pa 
oa me Bnd leave the speakership and accept the secretaryship of the 

Speaker Osmefia, after mature deliberation, declined the secretary- 
ship of the interior in a- long memorandum submitted to the caucus 
of the majority members of the two houses on January 3. 1917. He 
said that he was “entirely in accord with the principle of a united 
and responsible 8 but that under the then existing circum- 
3 ne feared that the leadership should not be in the executive 

epartment. 

he er of an open and responsible leadership thus remained 
unsolved. To solve it and to have a definite body which could advise 
him on matters of importance, with 
Filipino elements in the government the Governor General decided to 
create a council of state. He first announced his desire in his mes- 
Sage of October 16, 1918, when he said that he was “ now read to 
establish a council of state to include the authorized spokesmen ped the 
two houses of the legislature in addition to the members of the cabi- 
net to advise the Governor General on matters of public importance.” 
An executive order was N issued to that effect, and the 
members of the cabinet and (he presiding officers of both houses were 
appointed members of the cvuncil of state “to aid and advise the 
Governor General on public matters.” 

In a sense, however, the council of state was not a new creation, 
Ever since the establishment of civil government here there has always 
been some sort of a council of state In the Philippines. It is not 
meant that there have been bodies in the past with the name of “ council 
of state,” but that the principle underlying the present council of state 
has always been followed by American governor generals. 

Our porernora have always endeayored, in their government of the 
5 ek nes, to secure the advice of the most representative Filipinos 
that they could get. That was the reason back of Governor Taft's pre- 

ary steps when he called into power three prominent Filipinos, 
Doctor Tavera, Mr. Legarda, and Mr, Luzuriaga, the leaders of the only 
political party n existence—the Federal Party—and had them ap 
pointed to the commission. Governor Taft began the practice of consult- 
ing the Filipinos whom he thought represented the best opinion of the 
people of the Philippine Islands. This practice was inspired by Presi- 
dent McKinley, who always told the American people that American sov- 
ereignty was acceptable to and in accordance with the wishes and aspi- 
rations of the great masses of the Filipino people. What the leaders of 
the Federal Party were at that time to the civil governor the resent 
leaders of the Nacionalista Party, as represented in the council o state, 
are to the Governor General, with only two incidental differences. The 
leaders of the Federal Party were not elected by the people, directly or 
indirectly, and their power was also smaller. Because these Federal 
leaders were not elected by the people it was not certain that their 
advice and counsel was approved by the people. As it turned out, in 
the first national election of 1907 the Filipino people repudiated them 
and elected a majority of the opposing party to power; but save for 
these incidental differences the principle back of the practice of securing 
the counsel of prominent Filipinos in the government of the Philippines 
was one and the same. It is the same principle underlying the present 
council of state. £ - 


anted to the 


the acquiescence and support of 


8 2 to ee 
usefuln 
and 5 body is recognized by the present Gov. 
ood), who immediately upon his inaugu- 
ration publicly stated that there would be no change in the council of 
state, and has since been meeting the council as frequently and regu- 


D. OUR BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Nearly all struggles for constitutional government have centered on 
the control of the public purse. It was the greatest issue in the struggle 
between King John and the English barons. As a result of the struggle 
the Magna Charta provided that “no scutage (tenant’s — 5 or aid 
(contribution) shall be imposed except by the common council of the 
nation.” In the American Revolution the battle cry was that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. That voice was reechoed in France 
when in 1789 the people's control over the revenue was declared to be 
one of the“ prerogative laws of the State.” 

The Philippine bill of 1902 1 that all appropriations must be 
made by law. (Sec. 5, par. 15.) This apparently gave the Philippine 
Assembly, established in 1907, coequal power with the Philippine Com- 
mission on money matters. But such was not the fact, The other pro- 
vision, that in case of a deadlock on an appropriation bill the entire 
sum appropriated the year before shall be considered as appropriated 
for the ensuing year (sec. 7, par. 3), fave the Governor General almost 
dictatorial power in fiscal matters. e could create offices in defiance 
of the opposition of the representatives of the people and could Nag ae 
in whatever way he wished of all the money of the government so ong 
ns the entire sum did not exceed the sim previously appropriated. 
Thus, while other popular legislative bodies had the distinction of 
commanding and controlling all money bills, serving thereby as a great 
check upon the executive, the Philippine Assembly was deprived of this 
function and was, as a result, a considerably weaker b y than most 
legislative assemblies. 

Under the circumstances the budget system could not have been es- 
tablished. There was no executive responsible, or who could be made 
responsible, to the Philippine branch of the legislature, and to whom 
the 8 of the budget could be intrusted. Nay, it was even 
more advantageous for the Filipino ple to demand one principle of 
the congressional system—the initiation of all money bills in the lower 
house. This demand, after a long struggle with the commission, was 

ined, although with no great advantage, for there being constant 

eadlocks between the two houses on appropriation bills, the fiscal 
power remained practically in the hands of the Governor General. 

That there was a lack of a Ayatematiaed Plan in our previous finan- 
cial system can be easily seen in the number and nature of appropriation 
bills annually pason by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine 
Legislature. ‘om April 3, 1915, to March 16. 1916, for instance, 37 
acts were passed carrying a total appropriation of over 38,000,000 

esos. These acts showed a lack of systematized groupings of objects 

or the easy comprehension of the public or the legislature. 

The procedure followed in the submission and preparation of esti- 
mates was similar to the American Federal practice. Thirty days be 
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Jar session each burean chief sent to the 


fore th of the 
re the opening 2 


regu. 
executive secretary a statement of the receipts and expenditures of 
bureau or office 


sponsible for the fiscal plan of the government, Bills appropriating 
money were considered on their individual merits and not on a well- 
defined fiscal plan for the entire country. 5 

Such, in brief, was the system of government finance in vogue prior 
to the enactment of the Jones law. 

The coming of the Jones law did not immediately solve the prob- 
lem. The law did not provide for a budgetary system, and there were 
some who doubted whether it could be made possible under its provi- 
sions. 

Section 21 of the Jones law states that “the Governor General shall 
submit to the Philippine Legislature within 10 days of the opening 
of cach regular session a budget of receipts and expenditures, whi 
Shall be the basis of the annual appropriation bill. This provision 
and the fact that the Governor General still retained, acco: to law, 
supreme executive power created in the minds of some the doubt as 
to whether the executive could be intrusted with the framing of the 
budget. The establishment, however, of a cabinet largely responsible 
to the legislature overcame the objection. 

But there was another difficulty. Under section 21 of the Jones law, 
it is the Governor General who is to submit a bud, of receipts 
and expenditures.’ Should he and not the cabinet draft the budget? 
In the former case the legislature might not be willing to give up its 
prerogative of preparing financial measures. Again the Governor Gen- 
erai came to the rescue and, following the generous spirit of the Jones 
law, delegated the formulation of the bud; first to the cabinet and 
later to the council of state. The old practice of having bureau chiefs 
prepare and submit estimates was changed. Their estimates must now 
go to the department secretary and then to the department of finance 
for revision. The Governor General in a N sends the budget 
as prepared by the council of state to the legislature for approval, 
amendment, or rejection. 

tefore the preparation of the budget, a general line of policy is first 
agreed upon by the council of state. Once the goera policy is de- 
cided, a circular is sent in July to all offices and bureaus requesting 
them to send in their estimates, which should include the probable re- 
ceipts and the proposed expenditures for the coming year. These esti- 
mates are made under the supervision and control of the department 
heads, who have the er to cut down or add items. These different 
estimates are then submitted by the department heads to the secretary 
of fmance, not later than August 20 of every year. The main work of 
the department of finance is to coordinate the different departmental 
estimates in accordance with the general plan agreed upon at the coun- 
cil meeting. It often happens that a certain item submitted by a de- 
partmental head fs alre: duplicated by another item from a different 
department, Amy conflict between a departmental head and the sec- 
retary of finance fs submitted to the council of state for decision. The 
fina! budget is approved at the meeting of the council. 

Once the budget hs definitely approved by the council of state the 


Governor General submits it with a message to the legislature. The 
menage is read by the secretary of finance In a joint session of the 
legislature. 


The lower house, by agreement with the upper, is the first one to 
take np the budget. It sets a date for the appearance of the secretary 
of tinance to explain the details of the budget and to answer all ques- 
tions . by the members. This appearance usually lasts a 
number of days and full opportunity is given the members, especiall 
those of the minority party, to discuss the several items of the bi 
To explain further the details of the budget, the individual depart- 
mental secretaries may be called, although this is not often done, the 
secretary of finance ee Sere responsibility for the whole 
budget. It is the accepted rule in the cussion of the budget that the 
legisiature may diminish the estimates bat may not pase them. 

Once the budget is approved in principle, it is sent to the committee 
on appropriations, with instructions to draft the appropriation bill 
in accordance with the budget. This committee again exanrines the dif- 
ferent Items of the budget and then frames and submits its appropria- 
tion bill. The committee generally follows the instructions of the 
house and suggests in its bill only those changes that are absolutely 
necessary. When the appropriation bill is popes by the house it is 
sent to the senate, where the secretary of ce again appears to 
explain the different items contained therein. 

The financial plan of the council of state does not cover all the 
proposed financial activities of the government, It usually leaves a 
surplus for the legislature to 9 the wey it pleases. This 
takes the form of new ventures and activities. The totality of the 
English budgetary principle is not, therefore, as yet followed, whereb: 
all requests for money must come from the executive. But a long ant 
decisive step has already toward financial reform. 

The system also requires. that all money received from whatever 
source must be paid into the treasury by the collecting officer, and 
no disbursement of public funds can be made without specific authority 
of the legislature. In carrying out this principle and for the pur- 
pose of recording accurately the actual cost of each unit of the govern- 
ment, a departure has been made from the established accounti 
methods. Intergovernmental payments for special services re: 
must be entered in the accounts as receipts on the part of the re- 
ceiving bureau and as expeuses on the part of the bureau making the 
disbursements, 

To make the budget system sufficiently elastic to. meet changing 
conditions, an emergency board, of which the secretary of finance 
is the chairman, two members of the legislature, the insular auditor, 
and the — ips as members, was created. In the general 
appropriation act this board is given a substantial amount with which 
to supply the additional funds that the various units of the govern 
ment may need for purposes authorized by the appropriation. 
an additional saf d against posos abuse of power, the 
of the emergency do not ome operative until the approval 
of the Governor General, and of the presidents of both houses has 


been secured. 
PUBLIC ORDER. 


General certify. that fact to the Presiden Gov- 
ernor General Smith did certify the fact that there was complete peace 
that year, and thus facilitated the establishment of the Philippine 
Assembly. From that year peace has continued up to the present. 
It suffered no alteration either during the economic crisis or amidst 


in cases of n a 
There are about 6,000 constabulary soldiers. 


constabula: also helps the bureaus of the government in the fur- 
therance th work, such as im enforcing quarantine measures, 
controlling diseases, keeping prisoners, 


It — igs moreover, be noted 


that 8 the first years of its establishment the 3 was 
the subj of. criticism on the rt of the public. It has to-day 
secured the support not only of the officials of government, but 


of of 
erican] Fili enlisted 
officers. men. 
189 3 183 5,000 
186 T7 193 5,317 
331 1¹ 345 6, 000 
315 14 329 6,729 
304 15 319 6, 352 
278 20 298 4,773 
260 57 317 TS 
236 83 319 2 
258 59 317 4,267 
276 5 326 4, 067 
247 75 322 4,159 
268 54 322 2 233 
268 58 326 621 
29 90 329 88 
210 131 S41 002 
194 123 317 105 
106 250 358 505 
43 304 7 343 
25 323 HS 5 
17 358 375 817 
14 362 376 988 


nnel continued on the increase 
e it was reduced by 6. The great-' 
est number of American officers, 334, was obtained in 1903. Since that 
year the Filipino officers bave been ually on the increase and the 
American officers on the decrease. t the close of the calendar year 
1921. the American officers. n 14 and the Filipino officers num- 


bered 362. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


From the beginning of American occupation it has been the 
give all positions in the government to Filipinos whenever there are 
competent persons to fill them. This sine was laid down by Presi- 
dent McKinley when he instructed the Second iuppine mission— 
“That in all cases the municipal officers, who a nister the local 
affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that wherever 
officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any way, 
lands are to be preferred, and if they can be found com- 
rm duties, they are to receive the offices 

reference to any o a 
instruction of President McKinley has been placed on the statute 
books of the 3 and is still the law to-day. The appointing 
officers are en to prefer, first, citizens of the Philippines, an 
peto nå, honorably discharged soldiers, 


It will be noted that the official 
up to and including 1903 at which t 


pis to 


ce sailors, and marines of the United | 
tes. 
While that was the law and has been the law since American occu- | 
pation, there were times when the Filipino people thought that it was 
not. being as efficiently carried out as the strict letter and spirit de- 
manded. From 1907 and 1908 up to 1913, there was very little Fili- 
pinization in the Philippine Civil ce. In 1918 there were actually 
more Americans in the civil service than in 1907 and 1908. Man 
ns which could very w 
m 1913, however, Filipiniza- 
General Francis Burton Harri. 
roportion of 
own in the 


to the pesant The 
period 1914-1921 is s 


e 
ESZEBE 


President McKinley's 1 has been followed to the letter with no 
n 


detriment to public service, fact with the same if not greater efi- 
ciency which kept pace with the growth of government activities and the 
general progress of the country. The discussion of the various govern- 
ment bureaus which follows will amply prove this statement. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF 
From 1914 to 1921 justice was impartial! 


JUSTICE. 


administered in the 
Philippines. The judiciary was free from political, family, or other 
improper influences. Delay in the final decision of cases was no worse 
than in the United States. The selection of judges and prosecuting 
attorneys was at least as carefully done as in the preceding years. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Supreme Court of the 55 8 
Islands, whose members are appointed by the President of the United 
States, oy and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a majority 
of them being Americans, is above all influence, enjoys the confidence 
of the people, and is composed of men learned in the law and of ex- 
coptionat talents. The Wood-Forbes mission says of the supreme 
court: 

7 ane supreme court has the respect and confidence of the Philippine 

ople,” 

his being so, we belleye that the best way to ascertain whether or 
not the courts of first instance during the new . have rightly and 
impartially administered justice is to compare the percentage of ap- 
pealed decisions, affirmed and reversed by the supreme court in the two 
periods—hbefore and after 1914. If a decision of a court of first in- 
stance is affirmed by the highest court in the islands, after a review 
of the case, such affirmance utterly destroys all claims of mistake, 
ignorance. partiality, political or family influence, or other improper 
motive. The data in the following table, compiled from records in 
the office of the clerk of the supreme court, are full of interest: 


Decisions appealed from. 


To understand the above figures it should be noted: 


1) That Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, and March 4, 1921, are the dates when the rest tion 
of Governors General W. Cameron Forbes and Francis Burton Harrison 
took effect, respectively; (2) that for the purpose of comparison only 
the Supreme Court — during the last two years of each adminis- 
tration can be given, because a period of one to four years elapses be- 
tween the d on of the courts of first instance and that of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The figures in the above table show that there was a larger per- 
centage of decisions affirmed and a smaller percentage of decisions 
reversed by the Supreme Court during the time when the Filipino peop 
enjoyed substantial autonomy than before that period. Does not this 
fact indicate that the administration of justice was considerably im- 
proved when the Filipinos were in control? 

With regard to the alleged delay in the administration of justice, the 
number of penar cases is not so large as is believed in some quarters, 
According to the 1921 report of the Attorney General there were 26,664 
eases pending in the courts of first instance on December 31, 1921. Of 
these pending cases, 6,108 were probate and 2,707 land registration, 
which, as everyone knows, are necessarily cumbersome and complicated. 
Said report also states that in the Supreme Court there were pending 
decision 306 cases and 914 cases docketed, but not submitted for de- 
cision. Therefore, in both the first instance and supreme courts there 
were all in all only 27,884 cases. No figures are available as to the 
cases pending in the justice of the peace courts on December 31. 1921. 
However, the report of the secretary of eae for 1920 shows that 
5 were pending in the justice of the peace courts on December 


1 2 
The following show the number of cases disposed of by the courts of 
first instance each year from 1906 to 1921, inclusive: 7 * 


Cases disposed of. 


n — 82. 568 

The above figures show that the number of cases di. 
courts of first instance for the eight years, 1906 to 
was as large as 82,568. he total number of cases di 
same lengt 
even greater, 117,357, or an increase of 34,789, or 42 The 
average number of cases disposed of each year during the first period 
was 10,321, while in the second period (1914-1921) the average was 
14,669, or 42 per cent. This increase is the more striking when it is 
Temembered that the abolition of the court of land registration took 
place during the second period and the adjudication -of land titles 
under the Torrens system was transferred to the courts of first in- 


117, 357 
sposed of by the 
1913, inclusive, 

T of for the 
of time (1914-1921, inclusive) under the new régime was 


er cent. 


stance, 2 

The law’s delay is a traditional problem the world over. The above 
number of pending cases does not therefore constitute an evil peculiar 
to the Philippines nor is it due to Filipino fault. Even in the United 
States the ple are confronted with the same problem. That keen 
observer, Viscount Bryce, speaking of the administration of justice in 
Wel 14.5 epee says in his recent work, Modern Democracy 

ol. II. p. S 

“e © + Nevertheless even if things are less bad than the causes 
at work might haye made them, clear it is that the incompetence of 
judges does in many States involve immense waste to litigants thro 
appeals and other delays, and serene the uncertainty into which the 
Jaw is brought by decisions in inferior courts likely to be reversed on 


> appeal. 

Though the administration of civil justice leaves much to be desired 
that of criminal justice is far worse. There are few States, perhaps 
only two or three outside New England—New Jersey is one—where it 
is either prompt or efficient. Al — 9 the rest of the country, 
South and West, trials are of inordinate length, and when the verdict 


has months or years may ela before the sentence can 
be carried into effect. Many offenders . whom everybody knows 
to be lty, and the deterrent effect of punishment is correspondingly 


Ina 
in the summer 


state of the courts was such that a bill proposing that we have 18 
additional judges in the Federal courts had. been prepared, and should 
pa use of the necessity that exists, he told us nothing we 


lies in the power of the legislative Gopartment to remedy is the fact 
th: f the Federal districts there is not 


consequently there is from this source increased itigation, N od 
n the accumula- 


The Hon, William H 
in an address at the 1921 meeting of the American Bar Association at 
Cincinnati : 


“The congestion which exists in many of the distriets of the United 
States—and it has been growing becatse of the gradual enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of the courts under the enactment by Congress of laws 
which are exercise of its heretofore dormant powers—has been 
greatly added to by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and the 
passage of the Volstead law. Something must be done, therefore, to 
give to the Federal courts a judicial force that can grapple these arrears 
and end them, 

t in- 


and to 8 the adoption of a law which, it seems to me, will much 
facilitate the teh of business in the courts of the United States“ 
e American Bar Association, September, 1921. 


prosecution made most difficult. 
“Chap was indicted for murder March 4, 1911, and released on 
$10,000 bonds 


“In compiling its report on continuances, the Chicago Crimes Commis- 
sion ran across the case, and in r, 1919, eight and one-half 

ears after the crime was committ the defendant was placed on 

a Pa hae of the American Association, November, 1921, 
pp. i, 

The foregoing goes to show that in the United States no less than 
in the 3 there is need of action to relieve the present con- 

tion of cases. As for the Philippines, the legislature on February 

4, 1921, created seven new positions of auxiliary judges of the 
courts of first instance. 

In discussing the law’s delay in the Philippines we should never 
overlook the fact that there are certain unavoidable causes which in 
large measure prevent the prompt administration of justice, which 
causes are not found in the United States. These are: (1) The in- 
terpretation of testimony from the vernacular to Spanish; (2) judges 
in the Philippines are judges not only of law but also of fact; (3) the 
law in the Philippines is in a formative condition; and (4) the re- 
moteness of many municipalities from the provincial capitals, together 
with the difficulty of 5 

As to the first factor, almost all witnesses testify in the Philippine 
dialects. The questions are in Spanish or English, so they are in- 
terpreted to the local dialect. The answers, which are in the. local 
dialect, are then translated into Spanish for the purposes of record. 
The translation in both cases takes up at least as much time as the 
original questions and answers, and often much time is lost in the dis- 
cussion of the proper interpretation. 

With regard to the second cause of delay, there is no trial by jury 
in the Philippines. Hence, the judge decides not only the questions 
of law involved but also the issues of fact. It is thus that the task 
of one judge and a jury in America is performed by one man in the 
Philippines. 

The third factor, that the law is in a formative condition, arises 
from the blending in the Philippines of the Spanish civil Jaw and the 
Anglo-American common law. Our laws of procedure and evidence 
are derived from American sources, while our civil law, much of our 
commercial law, and most of our pas law are Spanish. This has 
created many difficulties in the application of the law in a given case, 

use (a) the underlying principles and the actual working of 
American procedure and evidence are new in the Philippines, and (b) 
frequently it is hard to determine how far the new legislation has 
affected the old law, for the new code of civil procedure in many 
respects touches upon substantive law, and, further, every denver 
knows that the questions of the right and the remedy are inseparably 
bound up together. Moreover, our constitutional law and administra- 
tive law, as well as our laws on marriage, corporations, negotiable 
instruments, insolvency, salvage, insurance, chattel mortgage, and many 
crimes are American in origin. and many year de jud and lawyers, 
who are generally Spanish speaking, meet with difficulties in studying 
and applying American authorities and cases, 


The fourth cause of delay is the remoteness of many municipalities 
from provincial capitals, together with the difficulty of transportation. 
This makes it 5 ard for witnesses to appear before the 
courts, and many cases have to be continued when one or more wit- 
nesses can not go to the provincial capital. 

The selection of judges has been at least as careful under the new 

me as before. ost of the Filipino antes of first instance, ap- 
nted during the Philippine Commission régime before 1913, were 
members of or d sympathies for the Federal, later Progresista 


be In fact, some of them were appointed after their defeat as 
candidates of the Progresista or Governmental Party for the Philip- 
* 
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Assembly. It is true also that a majority of the appointees to 

e first —.—— bench since 1913 belong to or had pa for tħe 
Nacionalista Party, but this is because 2 bulk of the members 
of the bar were Nacionalistas, and there was a yery limited number 
ef attorneys to choose from who were of the Democrata Party. 

It can not be said that the legal knowledge of the judges selected 
since 1913 is lower than that of se appointed before that year. As 
a matter of taci; before 1913 ing Te judges of first instance were ap- 

n the local law nor p racticed law 
d schooling 


om. —— wid gor 1913 was 22 while the number for 1914 to 1921, also 
n increase of over 200 per cent for r the sec- 

on ond period” also to — noted that the number of applications pat. 
121513 x 106, which was increased to 739, or six times, in | 

1920, and to 835, or seven times, in 1921. | 


SALES. 


The following table shows the number of applications for sale of 
sone land received A acted upon, and pending each year from 1906 to | 
21, a period of 16 years: | 
Sales applications. | 


FIRST PERIOD, 1906-1913. 


ficient cause shall ge in the — of the supreme 4 25 after 
= nudge has been heard in his own defense. Needless to say, this 
ae has placed the Judges beyond the influence of the chief 
eremi ve. 
There are no proofs that the present provinces fiscals, or prosecut- 
ing 3 are less efficient than those before 1913. On Rhe con- 
. 1051 won number of criminal cases filed and of from 
* to 1921 would seem to indicate that the service of the prosecut- 
ing attorn has been improved. It is to be noted also that before 
1913 severa rsons who had not taken or had failed in the Philippine 


bar examinations were appointed prosecuting attorneys—a 38 
which was discontinued during the of more Filipino control of the 
9 


Act No. 2098 is alleged to have encouraged a sort of peonage in 3 5 
Philippines. This law punishes the receiving of advance wages with 
intent to defraud by refusing to work. It also punishes employers who 
fraudulently. refuse to pay wages. 

This law, which has po — to 1 fraud and is never applied 


to a case of civil debt, h boem aS constitutional by 5 8 
Court of 25 ERDI ine Bey Ramirez v. Orozco, 
3 112 stly, this law 5 5 ——9 during the“ — 9 inter on 


8 the upper house of the unn ine Legislature at that tim 
Inasmuch as most of the ey of the peace are not lawyers, there 
fs much room for reform ization of the justices of the 
peace courts. However, the 8 2 ar of Philippine bic eer of the 
peace compare shh der with those of other countries. adminis- 
trative e provides in section 207 that “no f'rata E i be eligible 
to ap A Te as justice of the peace or aux jary justice unless he 
shall (1) at least 23 rs of “i 970 a citizen of the gee 


Islands or of the Unt States; ot good moral 

admitted by the supreme practice law, or be a person one 

has at least finished the poe of legal study in a reco; school, 

or shall have passed the civil-service exanrination for clerk of court, 

or an examination to be held in each Province before a board com- 

posed of the i: a of the court of first instance, the provincial fiscal, 
ng 


1 Total number of a ee acted for 8 years, 
2 Average number cr applicati 
From the above table we SENS that the total number of sale appli- 
cations 8 2 tor ene re elg . — 1906 to sr abar 
hes with r nex years from 
second pe therefore, an increase of 3,804, or 364 per cent, during 


see that from 1906 to 1913, eight = the number of 
sale 2 en is acted upon was only = number for 1914 


o VVT 5 also, was 2,626, which was an increase of 1,804, 
of several towns into one district, to be under the jurisdiction of one 2 283 pe cent, over first period.. The average number of sale 
justice of the peace, who shall be a lawyer. — 2 55 mer om upon aan year was 91.5 for 1906-1918 and 328 
LAND sega LEASES. 
Homesteads: Dur the last eigh om. 1914 to 1921, The followin, 8 the number of lease applications recei 
number of C received, as well 98 8 executed cts executed void, and applications cancel 


1906 to 1921, ie. years: 
Lease applications. 
FIRST PERIOD, 1906-1913, 


rg eer pag A eg Bsn at canceled, a approved, approves 8 ane 
atented), has s as * atar with the 

or the eight years Mc to 1914; that Is to say, from 1906 to 313. 
The following table will bear out the above statement 


Homestead applications. 


Ap- Total Total | Aver- 

- Re- | Can- | Ap- proved] Pat- Pend- age 

Year. | s acted num- 
ceived. | celed. proved. can- jented. upon. ing. ber. —.— 


2.198 3,1 303 5, 825 
2.18 3,434] 454 6, 591 
2.051 3,369} 304 7 975 
2.200 4,998 449 975 
2287 4,315 77 7,692 
2772 3,785 871 7,734 
1.11 2,47 411 5,128 

905 1,510 479 8.729 


1 Total number of applications acted u for § years. 
3 Average number of applications upon each year for 8 years, 


Total number of applications a sparc: pnts 
2 Average number of applications a upon prt nee peat for $ 3 


The foregoing table shows that the total number of homestead 
applications received for eight years, from 1906 to 1913, was 21,445, 
pag that the number for the fol owing eight years, from 1914 to 1921. 

e, period of Filipino self-government, was 62,656, or an increase of 
41. A 1, or 192 per cent for the second od., 


‘peri 
it will also seen from the above table that the total number of | increase of Sto. or 197 per cent, for the second riod, “Senin table also 
applications acted upon for eight from 1906 to 1913 was 16,644, | shows that during the period of 1906 to 1913, eight years, the number 
while the number for 1014 to 1921, eight years also, was 50,600, or an 


of lease a iste tout. s acted upon was only 275, while the number was 
937 for 1 

for the second per iod. The a f lease applications act 
upon each year was 34.3 for" 150057 to. 1918. and 117 for 1914-1921, 


increase of 33,956 (about 200 per cent) for the second which 
was the time of Fil pino autonomy. It will be seen likewise that the 
average number of applications acted upon each year for eight years 
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FREE PATENTS, 

The following table gives the number of free patent a tions re- 
ceived and acted upon (canceled and patented) as well as the number of | 
patents canceled from 1906 to 1921: l 

Free patent applications. 
FIRST PERIOD, 1906—1913. 


Yearly average 48, 003 

The above table on cadastral- surveys shows that the average number 
of 7 surveyed each year in four years, from 1910 to 1913, was 
8,522, while the average yearly number for eight years, from 1914 to 
1521, was 89,421, or an increase of 245 per cent for the second period. 

king the 8 of the last four years of Filipino self- government 
that Is, 1918-1921—the yearly average of parcels surveyed was 48.003, 
as co red with 8,522 of the 1910-1913 period, or an increase of 463 


per cent for the 1918-1921 $ 
Iso! tated property surveys complcted by the 


ESREBE Ss 
8888828 


surveys: The iso 
bureau of lands from 1908 to 1921 are shown in the following table: 
Number of parcels surveyed. 
1908-1913. 


‘etal for rose... BT, O12 
A POCO aa r — Ones 


1914-1921, 


1 Total number of a post Seat pirate te ee 
Average number of applications upon for 3 years. 
The above table shows that the number of free patent applications 
received from 1906 to 1913 was 15,417, while from 1914 to 1921 the 
number was 8,724, or a decrease of 6,693, or 76 per cent for the 


405, while the npmber for 1914-1921 was 1,856, or a ph Ue Ca BER Sis S Ebi ee lee eae ren 

8 547, or 82 per cent for the seeond period. The number | yearly Apa * 5 — ES —— 78. 807 

of 8 ci pig poe ee oe period ae 5 3 1—T—TVTſT—T—T—V—V—K—V—K——————— SSS ee 
compared wW 0 seco 0 9— a —[1ũäñ—ñ—ñ—L—2Ä ls 

—— it six times for 1914-1921. The total number of applications a a 9, 813 


It appears from the foregoing table on isolated surveys that the aver- 
age number of parcels surveyed in six a Doa 1908 to 1913. was 
6.168 annually, and the average yearly num for eight years, from 
1914 to 1921, was 9.807, or an increase of 42 per cent for the last 
eight years, Taking the average for the last six years, 1916 to 1921, 
the yearly average of parcels surveyed was 9,813, while, as alread 
stated, the average for 1908-1913, was 6.168. or on increase of 4 
per "ana for 1916-1921, the last six years of Filipinization of the 


service. 
The above figures further show the increased efficiency of the bureau 
of lands during the period of Filipinization of that bureau. 
ADJUDICATION OF LAND TITLES. 


Cases disposed of: The number of land-registration cases disposed of 
title confirmed, title denied, and application dismissed) has increased 
rom 1914 to 1920, seven years, compared with the seven years from 

1907 to 1913, as shown by the following table: 
Land-registration cases disposed of (Torrens system). 
1907—1913, 


second period the number was 1,175. 
of recapitulating the figures appearing in the fore- 
Thy me the following table is given, which shows the total 
number of applications received by, the bureau of lands for homestead, 
sale, lease, and free patent of public land from 1906 to 1918, and from 
1914 to 1921, and the number of applications acted upon during said 
vrais General table. 
(Homestead, sale, lease, and free patent.) 


BRSSSVs 


SURVEYS. 


Cadastral surveys: The cadastral surveys completed in the field by 
the bureau of la have also increased during the pasia of Philippine 
autonomy, 1914—1916, as shown by the following table: 

Number of parcels surveyed, 1910-1913. 


It will be seen that the total number of cases d i of for the 
first seven years from 1907 to 1913 was 7,204, while total number 
of cases disposed of for the second seven years from 1914 to 1920 


19102 ee 3, 070 
—— — — 87 | was 8.282, or an increase of 1,078, or 14 cent for the second ‘period. 
eo Dp ARE ATR DAIS z S, 215 | The paa a number of cases disposed Stench year from 1907 to 1913 


. ————— 17,118 | was 1,029, while from 1914 to 1920 the average yearly number was 


1,183. 
Ra 2 Tue court of land registration ceased to exist on July 1, 1914, 
8 TURE E r E EEE A AER — 2 33.823 and its work was transferred to the courts of first instance. Tho 
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total number of cases disposed of from 1915 to 1920, Inclusive (six 
years), was 7,091, as ä with 6,421 for six years, from 

1908 to 19138, “inclusive, or an increase of 670, or over 10 per cent 
for the 1915-1920 


riod, 
Decrees of title ued: The 8 table shows the number of 


decrees of title issued from 1906 to 1 


Decrees of title issued, 
1907-1018. 


Bow 
HE 


2 


2 
3 


—ͤ— 


88 


= 8882883 


The total number of decrees of title issued for 1907 to 1913 (7 
years). as shown above, was 13, pry while from 1914 to 1920 (also 

N the total number was 86,777, or an increase of 73,225, or 
541 per cent for the latter Hes The average number of decrees 
of title issued each 31 ar from 1907 to 1913 (7 years) was 1,985, while 
the average from 1914 to 1920 was 12,397. 

As soore stated, the Court of Land Registration was abolished on 
July 1, 1014. The total gg of decrees of title issued from 1908 
to 1918, inclusive (6 years), was 12,951. affecting 18,314 parcels, 
while the number of decrees of title issued during the Fears from 1915 
to 1920, inclusive, was 82,821, affecting 93,729 reels. In other 
words, for the seeond period, after the abolition of the Court of Land 
Registration there was an increase of 69,870 decrees, or 516 per cent 
increase, and 75,415 parcels, or 411 per cent increase, 


EDUCATION, 


LITERACY. 
The literacy of the Filipino sper ark Ske over 10 vears of age is 49.2 
per cent, according to the Philippine census of 1918. 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils: The enroliment of pupils in the 
below the University of the Philippines from the schoo 
to 1920-21 is as follows: 


pane schools 
year 1908-9 


1908-1913, 


Increase over pre- 
vious year, 


Average yearly in- 
crease in 5 years. 


1912-13. 


1913-14. 4 2 ꝙ 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20, 
1920-21. 


In 1908-9 the enrollment was 455 wee which decreased to 440,050 


in 1912-15 and increased to 943,422 in 1920-21, or more than twice as 
large as in 1912-13. The great increase in enrollment in the public 
schools during the last five school years of Filipino autonom re 

17 to 1920-21), as compared with the five school years from 
1912-18 is seen from the above table. The 8 yeatly decrease 
from 1908-9 to 1912-13, the last five years before Fil 9 8 r 
was 9,325, or 1.3 per cent turned into ‘average annual 

the last five years. of Philippine . (1916-17 to 70 1080217 
of 61,174, or 8.3 per cent. 

The 9 enrollment each year during the five-year riod 
(1908-9 to 1 ee? was 547,611, while the number was 752, for 
the five years from 1916-17 to 1920-21, or an increase of 87 per cent 
during the latter period, 


ee = foe ein The . table shows the numbers of public 


N of achootls. 
1909-1913, 


1 Decrease. 


The number of schools rose from 2,934 in 1913 to 5,944 in 1920. or 
an increase of 102 per cent. 


The aver: annual decrease of schools from 1909 to 1913 (five years 
preceding Filipino autonomy) was 181, or 4.8 per cent, while the av 18270 
ean increase from 1914 to 1920 (no figures being available for 192 


"Number of teachers: The number of teachers has also increased— 
as shone in the following table; 


1909-1913, 


17, 916 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of Filipino 
teachers rose from 7,671 in 1913 to 17.575 in 1920, which means an 
increase of 9,904, or 129 per cent. The number of American teachers 
dropped from 658 in 1913 to 841 in 1920 

Amount of money nt for schools: There has likewise 
constant increase in the amount spent in education. 
table shows the amount spent from 1907 to 1920; 


Expenditures for education (in thousands of pesos). 
1907-1913. 


been a 
The following 


Increase over Average yearly 
previous increase in 7 


1 No data available 
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It will be seen that the total amount 1 000, for publie education for th before and during their service. Eduea- 
seven years from 1907 to 1913 was P45, 2 ‘white the amount spent 5 — 257 toate ee given by the College of 1 oft the University 
for seven years from 1914 to 1920 was 578.094.000, which means an in- | of the volte, 7 ae Ph ippine Normal School, the normal schools in 
ged ot 3 732, 284,000, or 70 per cent, over the first period. The-aver- | Albay, C Norte, Iloilo, and Pangasinan, and normal courses 
t spent each year during the first period (1907-1918) was | in five pr dal h high schools. 
Passi, 400, while the average amount spent ‘each year for the second As to the training of teachers while in the service, Dr. Luther B. 
period ( 1914-1920 ei ge 1 was Pil, 000. SAWI director of education, says in his annual report for 1921: 
The cost per student based on (tures and the a 7555 ce the demand for trained teachers in our schools is so much 
mee ys attendance for all schools in 1906 was P18.26; in 1914 PIG greater th 15 the supply, there is only one thing for us to do, and that 
in 1920, P28.97. The per capita cost of — . — was P0.50 is to to employ each year 1 
7903. P0.59 in 1907, — * in 1914, and 51.81 in 1920. th 
In 1918, under Filipino self- ernment, the Phi ine Legislature pba e We have been with this problem so long that po 
in act No. 2782 voted 30, 705,824 for the extension of free elementary | have been able, after years of T efort to develop facilities for the train- 
instruction to be spent in five years, this amount ‘beng the largest | ing of teachers in the service that wit 
ever set aside. The director of 5 in his 1920 report has the | facilities of most other school systems of the world. 


followin to on this measure of the ture : “Among the facilities or agencies that we now have for the traini 

T the 730. 705,824 carried in act 27 for the extension of ai of teachers in the service are vacation assemblies, summer Sonal 
R al education, there was available for expenditure duri 1 normal institutes, model classes, supervision, reading courses, teachers‘ 
the sum of P735,000; during 1920, the sum of 93,910,000 ; an montions, and teacher pensionadoshi The teachers’ vacation assembly 
will be available for expenditure during 1921 the sum of 20,305,400 o and the teachers’ vacation assembly in Manila are always 
du 1922 the sum of 8,710,440, and during 1022 the sum of | look wpe by public-school! teachers all over the islands as two of the 
11,085,984. foremost of the educational events of the year, 


“The 53,919,000 which became available for spaa during UNIVERSITY i 
8 —.— ye — = — rn h ols, ma ene maintenance of Attendance : 3 pid 3 sez University of the Phili: 

‘or ng of new elementary schools, for e 0 e in 
elemen pepara Gory already established, and = the opening of new | Is shown by the 7 table on attendance d ines 
ear 


per cent Academic year 3 


opening of new classes in old E A 400'| 1917-182 8,289 
the extension ee it has been planned to double the Et —— 88 
e AAAS AT SA AT 1 loaa a 9 
t aries taunicip: ers, an a —— 3, 
tuition fees in Intermediate schools—ali-of this to be done during the 16 — . 4 TB 
five-year od from January 1, 1919, to “December 31, 1 
The uguration of the extension program has given such great 3 believe there are few, if any, State universities in America that 
impetus to the of the public schools and has given such great — grown o fast in such as sort time as the Ar teat iat of the 
encouragement the people who 17 5 most vitally interested in oi 3 In 10 years the attendance rose from 1,400 in 1911-12 
growth of these schools that, in SaN oe the fact “nat only about 15 | to 4,718 in baer Sy py or an increase of 237 ee cent. 
per cent of the total sum Ma oa in act 2782 was available for Degrees granted: The following table shows the number of degrees 
expenditure 5 1919 an 20 (the first con yes of the five- | granted by the University of the Phili Daea: 
ear period mentioned above resul been attained, 
canon ai the most important ep which are: The opening of 1,713 new Degrees granted by the University of the Philippines. 


primary schools; the opening new interm schools 

employment of 8.302 additional snare and intermediate teac! — 
the abolition of the c collection of tuition fees in intermediate schools; an 
increase in ual enroliment in the primary and intermediate 
— of 261,768 pr 2 a large increase in the number of 


1913 1914 


1915 1916 1917 


and intermediate school buildings; an increase of 52 per pol ging the 5 se i 
average Se ee eee municipal teachers.” B. f. in Chem 
Permanent : The — — — of permanent school build- | R. 8. in 
3 constructed up to 19 was 624, which number rose to 1,046 in | B. S. in Gott.. 
1920. In other words, during the seven years (1914—1920 of the = 3B, Wii TRB ASER ASEAN EAEE cone 
pue autonomy 67 perio cent more o e r EA E N d OTAR » 08 [etecvcck 
ring the 2 from 1902 to 1913. CCC. ETON RNIN . USE eve Restate Laren’ phere 2 
Salaries pino ranore: The follow. table shows 8 Deer e Beer TA 1 
increase in the salaries of municipal and insular Pilipino teachers | Sc. D 
from 1909 to 1920; H. 8. 
Salaries of Filipino teachers, oe 
1909-1913. 2 
B. 
Year. M. 
O. 


209. ———!.—-Pͥ—.r n —õĩẽ öy 2 2229 


BBE 


Be: 


F 


—— 2 ——ũ% U 


25 1 
5 22 


IJ 


1 2. 


It will be seen that NN. —— nr shape in W years, — 
8 to pee 2 — 50.85 fo i —.— L e 58 for iene 

achers, while the avera, yearly crease fn from to 
1920, was P2.75 for m munke 1 5 and 29.45 for. — 5 teachers. | pj ee sr 
It will be observed also e the increase from 1909 to 1918 was i 6 
73.42 for municipal and Poss Te for insular teachers, 't the raise from 1916 2 öl 
to 1920 was P14.98 for municipal and tee for insular tea i 1 2 
Attainments ‘of Filpino teachers: o autonomy the 3 1 4 
attainments of Filipino teachers were considerable mproved, as shown | B. S n 2 2 10 
in the following e: MSAS Coane VW IFS 2 14 
Percentages of intermediate graduates or better. an i 1 1 1 1 1 
ett est) E AA A RAE 25.16 f. S. T.C.. e 
33535355 o iar eae aa . — 60, 22 | D S-in Ed. 1 o E 94 
TAY ET Hiei ae aE IE EE RA SERENE M. A. in Ed 1 
1 . KAE TESNE E ESER E A E e A T 12 
The above data are taken from the thirteenth and twenty-first annual | B. S. in 63 
re of the director of education, on pages 48 and 14, respectively. | M. S. in 12 
ey show that the =. of he blic-school teachers Wein ein ME £8 ra v v SN S EA EAA 8 
proved nearly 100 per cent duri ng autonomy, B. S. in 1 5 7 13 
Efficiency of teaching: Central Notion: with authority ‘vested in tech- X. S. n Mech. Eg... 4 ͥ . 1 1 
nical men, is in large measure responsible for the — of the B. S. in 4 15 15 50 
Batted school system in the Philippines. Leading ri RY BBs etd 1 2 11 
nited States praise the Philippine system and are eee its adop- P. V. M | 2 8 14 50 
tion in the United States. LL. B.. a 19 17 32 241 
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Dearees granted by the University of the Philippines—Continued. 


Den: 
Doctor of Tropical Medicine. . 
Doctor of Publie Health 


The two preceding tables show that considering the limited resources 
at its disposal, the University of the Philippines is meeting the de- 
mands upon it as satisfactorily as could be 9 expected. 

Faculty: The following table shows the membership of the faculty 
of the University of the Philippines: 


Associate professors.. .. 
Assistant professors.. 
Tustructors. . .. 


Lecturers.. , 


SSSR 


Tue foregoing table shows that there are 141 per cent as many Ameri- 
caus as ipinos holding the highest ranks (professor and associate 
professor), The president of the university is an American. The uni- 
versity has always done its utmost to secure the services of American 
professors of high standing in the United States, but due to insufficient 
unds the university could not in many cases compete with the Ameri- 
can universities. owever, the American professors now in the uni- 
versity are, on the whole highly capable, and their study of the local 
field in their respective lines has rendered them particularly useful as 
teachers and researchers. 
SANITATION. 


Organization: From 1909 to 1913 there were more Americans in the 
sige grades of the service. Up to 1918 the chiefs of hospitals were 
all Americans, with the exception of that of Butuan. Of 17 medical 
inspectors but 2 were Filipinos. the rest Americans. There were 9 
ope ae medical inspectors, all Filipinos, and 27 district health officers, 

of whom were Americans. 

Till 1914 there were 11 Provinces organized into 8 divisions, 
with a total of 54 divisions, 6 Provinces into municipal health districts, 
and 21 Provinces into boards of health. 

At present (1921) all the Provinces, including those of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu, are organized into ape divisions, 
totaling 307 in all and embrace 639 municipalities, of which 46 sani- 
tary divisions correspond to Min o and Sulu. Chart No. 1. 

Up to 1914 there were only 91 1 employed as municipal 
health officers and 205 sanitary Inspectors. 

At the inning of 1920 there were 333 physicians employed b 
Philippine Health Service, of which 219 
health officers and 508 sanitary inspectors 
employed by the Provinces and municipalities. 

Between 1909 and 1914 no health officer had any other means of 
transportation for inspection trips than the ordinary transportation 
peculiar to each Province. 

At present 10 Provinces have automobiles for the exclusive use of 
the district health officers and their employees. These automobiles are 
sometimes used for transporting sick people to hospitals and are ready 
at all times for emergency calls and immediate investigation pf sus- 

ected cases of dangerous communicable diseases. 

Till 1914 the only source of information of morbidity and mortality 
in the Provinces was the statisilcs kept in the quarterly reports. 

At present a daily telephone report of the number of deaths occur- 
ring during the previous 24 hours is checked with the normal rate for 
each town, and any increase is immediately investigated in order that the 

roper sanitary measures may be taken without delay, This is one of the 
toons brought about by the implantation of the automatic health control. 

Laboratories: Up to 1914 Bulacan was the only Province which had 
un established laboratory. In 1920 there were 21 provincial labora- 
tories, excluding those in Mindanao and Sulu. These laboratories are 
under the control of the district health officers, 

Medical relief; There is about one physician to each 10,000 inhabit- 
ants in the Philippines, and it would be absurd to expect that such a 
small number could attend to a ter number of births and deaths. 
Te can not, however, be denied that this number has been increasing 
every year, with the graduates coming from our two colleges propor- 
tionately with. the number of inhabitants. Thus, for instance, in the 
Provinces in the year 1910 the number of decedents with medical at- 
tendance was 3.88 per cent of the total number of deaths, 4.91 per 
cent in 1914, 6.77 per cent in 1917, 6.47 per cent in 1918, 6.56 per 
cent in 1919, and 7.78 per cent in 1920. The increase, although slight, 
was steady during the years just mentioned. 

In the city of Manila, where the proportion of practicing physicians 
to the population is larger, the number of deaths with medical attend- 
auce was, therefore, larger, being over 50 per cent of the total number 
of deaths for the last five years. The same thing may be said with 
regard to the proportion of births attended by physicians.. In this con- 
nection mention ongkt to be made of the fact that a large number of 


the 
pee were municipal 
nurses, excluding those 


births and deaths are reported as having had no medical attendance, 

2 they may have really had, for the simple reason that many 

payatc ans are not inclined to extend a death certificate, unless they 

ve given assistance to the v end, although they may have attended 

the deceased at the beginning of his allment. The same is true in the 
ces to a more or less extent, 

As a further proof that medical assistance, compared with that 
of recent years, has increased we may cite the large number of hospi- 
tals and pensaries established not only in the different Provinces, 
but also in villages and barrios, to which the sick for treatment, 
In 1914 the number of our dispensaries was 60. ese dispensaries 
were increased to 784 in 1919, and to this number 155 more have to 
be added as igh Sore established in 1920. With reference to hos- 
pitals we only had 1914 two insular and six provincial, In 1919 the 
number increased to 9 insular 5 e General Hospital and 
the Southern Islands Hospital excluded), 8 in the Department of Minda- 
nao and Sulu and three provincial hospitals. So far, we have only 
dealt with hospitals and nsaries. With reference to the total 
number of eons who have attended the dispensaries and hospitals 
in the Pro „we may say that their number has increased in pro- 
portion to the number of dispensaries established. The total number 
of patients treated in the 8 or rural dispensaries for the last 
five years segregate 1,621,650, distributed as follows: 158,709 in 
1917, 500,052 in 1918, $32,555 in 1919, 349,768 in 1920, and 280,576 
in 1921, which, compared with the number of patients freated in the 
few dispensaries. in 1914, which was only 11,596, show a notable 
progress ín the matter of medical assistance bestowed upon the com- 
munity in recent yéars. With these figures and this information, wè do 
not pretend to show that a large proportion of the Filipino people arè 
at present enjoying adequate medical service, but we do want to demon- 
strate that in recent years a greater attention has been bestowed upon 
. . pe tha 3 noted in past yeas, by gens ng 

e number ospitals an spensaries commensurate to the means 
at command of the Philippine Health Service. 

Up to 1914 there were 60 public free dispensaries, in which 11,596 
patients were treated. In 1919 there were 784 dispensaries, in which 
228,923 patients were treated. During 1920, 155 more dispensaries were 
established in the Provinces. 

Up to 1914 there were two insular and six provincial hospitals. 

In 1920 there were nine insular hospitals, excluding the Philippine 
General Hospital and the Southern Islands Hospital, which are at 
pret administered under the secretaryship of the Department of the 
nterior, elght hospitals in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, and 
three provincial hospitals. 

Infant welfare: Only one organization existed prior to 1909. 

In 1915 infant-welfare work was inaugurated as a means to forestall 
the high infant mortality, and since then there have been established 
615 institutions, includ 3 clubs, puericulture centers, ma- 
ternity homes, gotas de leche, dispensaries, and baby contests. 

Disposal of excreta: As late as 1909 ve 
of the city of Manila had water-closets. 


ublic and private, 5,169 septic tank 
e Antipolo closets, 1,798 were available for public use, 
Water supplies: Only 100 artesian wells and 1 gravity water system 
(Manila) furnished safe drinking water in 1909. 

At the end of 1919, the city of Manila included, there were 2,547 
artesian wells and 51 vity ee furnishing safe, potable water 
to a population of about 2.600.000. 

lation: The most salient feature of the laws enacted by the 
legislature relative to public health during the period 1913-1921 is 
their constructive character. 

In response to the growing activities of the health service the appro- 
priation has been augmented from year to year, as may be gleaned from 
the following figures. They represent the insular, provincial, and 
municipal appropriations available for the Philippine health service. 
including the different sums allotted to fit from time to time by the 
emergency board: 


Philippine health service appropriations. 


1900-2. -.=-5- P1, 524, 530. 36 | 1916_------.____ P1, 303, 488. 77 
1910_-----_.--_. 1, 851, 324. 18 1, 253, 656. 08 
1911————pů 1, 994, 730. 33 2, 014, 230. 80 
1912 1,892, 353. 78 2. 827, 536. 

1 OA ' 103. 75 3. 453. 828. 00 
1914————5 1, 456, 358. 90 8, 053, 828. 00 
1915.2 1, „460. 87 


It should be noted, however, that prior to 1915 the Philippine Genera! 
Hospital was under the administrative supervision of the director 
of health and its maintenance therefore included in the general appro- 
priation of the bureau of health. Barring this item out, the appropria- 
tion for 1921 represents about three times that for 1913. 

In 1915 the old bureau of health was reorganized, coming into exist- 
ence as the Philippine health service. 

The council of hygiene was created with the purpose of advising and 
assisting the director of health in the administration of the Philippine 
health service, and the procedure to secure funds for health purposes 
in the Provinces was provided for, thus placing it out of the whims of 
local politics. 

Mortality and natality: The average death rate for the period of 
1914-1919 was 28.62 per 1,000 population, while that of the previous 
six rs (1908-1913) was $2.28, showing a decrease of over 4 per thou- 
sand, in spite of the epidemics of smallpox, influenza, and cholera during 


the former period. 

In the Provinces the average mortality rate was 27 per 1,000 for the 
period of 1914-1919, and 26.19 for 1908-1913. There was an increase 
of less than one unit, due 8 to the occurrence of three extensive 
and serious epidemics that swept the islands during 1918 and 1919, viz, 
influenza, cholera, and smallpox, which diseases caused a combined mor- 
tality of about 107,787 during 1918 alone, Undoubtedly, a more com. 
plete death registration brought about by the improvement in the pro- 
vincial health organization was partly to account for the frightful 
number of deaths. 

The following comparative table represents the total number of 
deaths which occurred in the city of Manila and in the Provinces in act- 
cordance with the report submitted to the director of health. Compar- 
ing the total number of reported deaths during those last years, caused 
by said four diseases, it is evident that in all and in each of said dis- 
eases, mortality has notably diminished from 1918, 


preventable diseases in Manila 
and Provinces (Philippine Islands). 


Comparative table of deaths caused b 


Total number of deaths. 


4,305 | 41,014 | 12,697 | 29, 
3,810 | 37,956 12,387 
2) 652 


318 
653 


tifying to 
5.95 during 
9.48 for the eee 1914-1919 in Manila, 
th the cooperation of private 

that the rate for 
1020—213.02—was the lowest ever attained in Manila. The main 
factors that have influenced this remarkable decrease of infant mor- 


Infant mortality: In spite of repeated epidemics it is 
say that the infant mortality has greatly decreased from 
the period of 1908-1913 to 
due chiefly to the efforts of the service wi 
institutions. In this connection it is worthy of note 


tality rate were the campaign against infantile beriberi, the enactment 
of a law for the preparation of tiqui-tiqui extract, the organization 
of public health nursing division, which has lately extended its ac- 
tivities to the Provinces, and the establishment of women’s clubs, pueri- 
culture centers, maternity homes, etc. A further decrease in the future 
in the light of actual experience may confidently be expected. 

In the Provinces the infant mortality rate has gone parallel with the 
curve of general mortality, for the reasons already given. The averages 
are 177.95 for the period of 1908-1913 and 186.28 for 1914-1918, 

The natality in the Philippine Islands has run quite a puzzling curve, 
especially in Manila. Birth rates bave been steadily decreasing, both 
in Manila and in the Provinces, during several years pert The average 
birth rate during the six-year period of 1914-1919 was 33.59 for 
Manila and 38.46 for the Provinces as against the average for the 

riod 1908-1918 of 38.97 for Manila and 39.93 per 1,000 population 
or the Provinces, 

We sincerely confess that no sitisfactor 
explain this decrease in the natality in 
order to make a more thorough investigation as to the causes of this 
decrease a longer period of time would necessary to have a compre- 
hensive view of the matter. If we examine and compare the curves of 
rates for Manila and the Provinces, we have to admit the existence 
of a common factor that has influenced both, May it perhaps be 
explained by the effects of the World War? : 

Communicable diseases: In ard to communicable diseases, the 
service has not yet passed through the stage of epidemic eradication, 
Much work has already been done along this line from the American 
occupation to the present time, but it must be understood that in 
dealing with the control of communicable disease, many of which are 
endemic in the Philippine Islands, the time that has elapsed is so 
short as to expect to put them under complete control. Moreover, an 
important factor, which should not be lost sight of, in the control of 
these diseases is its constructive feature, and this, it should be said, 
has hardly been started, when wayes of epidemic outbreaks again 
appear, keeping the activities of the service within the limit of more 
eradication and limiting its efforts to active epidemic campaign. 

The eradication of epidemics is a problem depending upon many 
complex factors, which, although slowly, are nevertheless being steadily 
eliminated. 

Plague has been completely eradicated. The last case of plague in 
human being was registered in 1914. The rat campaign is, however, be- 
ing continued, and since 1915 not a single rat was found positive for 
plague bacilli 

Smallpox and cholera had been under control for a good number of 

ears, but due perhaps to the conditions che ior about by the World 

ar and influenced by the dreadful epidemics of influenza serious 
outbreaks of these diseases occurred during 1918 and 1919. Vaccina- 
tions against these diseases have since been performed in the whole 
Philippine Islands—8,523,749 vaccinations against smallpox and 200,619 
* vaccinations inst cholera—with the gratifying result that but very 
few cases and deaths were registered in both Manila and the Provinces, 

The typhoid fever problem has now entered the prosodemic stage— 
well determined contact Infection—and the question of its complete 
eradication will largely depend upon the extension of hy, enic educa- 
tion and the improvement in general sanitation. Typhoid vaccination 
has been pushed during the past year, making it compulsory for all 
contacts, food handlers, and food vendors, In connection with this 
campaign other measures, such as the finding of carriers, the improve- 
ment of water supply, the establishment of good sewage disposal have 
been given impetus. During 1920, 18,938 vaccinations against typhoid 
were performed, 

Dysentery: Cases and deaths are decreasin 
there was a slight increase in Manila from 10 deaths to 11 per 10,000 
population. Two types of dysentery are responsible for this number 
of cases and deaths, but the increase, according to a partial investiga- 
tion, was due mostly to the bacillary type, the amebic being on the 
decrease, on account of the improvement achieved along sanitary’ lines 
in provincial towns. 

Cases and deaths from diphtheria have been steadily decreasing. 
The campaign for searching for and isolating of carriers, started since 
1914, has brought about this satisfactory result. 

Leprosy is one of the diseases that has received more attention from 
the health authorities and the powers that be during recent years. 
Segregation has undoubtedly been instrumental in the relative decrease 
of the number of lepers found. The modern treatment of leprosy has 
been studied and tried with promising results, and on account of its 
importance will be discussed separately in this memorandum. 

nfluenza : The pendemic wave of influenza reached the islands at the 
end of the second quarter, 1918. This wave, however, lasted scarcely 
two months, to reappear and decimate the populazion during the last 
quarter of the year, This disease alone has doubled the general death 
rate for the year 1918 and contributed to a large extent to increasing 
the number of deaths from several diseases, especially respiratory. 

Cases and deaths from tuberculosis have also gone up, especially after 
the influenza epidemic. Rut it is just to say that the service has not 
pee much attention to it, the campaign being el dye 2 in the hands of 

he Antituberculosis Society, an institution which is, in great part, 
supported by the government, = 


reason could be given to 
he Philippine Islands. In 


in general, although 
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In general, the figures for these communicable diseases, with the ex- 
ception of diphther „ Plague, and leprosy, have . up. But this 
Increase is merely apparent, as the same is mostly due to the improve- 
ment in reporting cases and deaths which resulted from the enforce- 
ment of regulations for compulsory notification, 

Treatment of leprosy: A committee for the investigation and treat- 
ment of leprosy was created on May 8, 1920, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: 

Two medical officers of this service, one of whow was appointed 


chairman, 
One bacteriologist from the bureau of science. 
One chemist from the bureau of science. 


reduced to P100,000. 

It is interesting to cite at this juncture one of the conclusions of 
the committee on leprosy investigation in its preliminary report: 

“In view of the * + œ> results obtained, it is certain that 
there are at hand new methods of treatment which in the short time 
that we have used them have caused remarkable alleviation of the 
symptoms of this disease, and which, if used systematically over longer 
periods, will probably produce permanent cures in a greater percentage 
of cases treated than any of the methods heretofore available, 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


There are five political units in the 8 for the purpose of 
locai administration, namely, Provinces (whi are divided into regular 
and s 1), subprovinces, chartered cities, municipalities, and munici- 
pal districts. The regular Provinces are those governed by the gen- 
eral provincial law and are wholly self-supporting and enjoying complete 
representative government. The special Provinces are those organized 
by special acts and are neither wholl TIEAN ANEA nor enjoying 
entirely a representative government, their status being only tempo- 
rary to become sooner or later regular Provinces. A subprovince is 
a political subdivision within a regular Province, directly administered 
by a re youre governor on account of its geographical situation, 
The chartered cities are those governed by special charters on account 
of their special conditions, like Manila and Baguio, The regular munici- 
palities are those governed by the general municipal law; and the mu- 
nicipal districts are those political units which, for some reason or 
other can not maintuin themselves as regular municipalities. 

There are 37 regular Provinces and 2 special Provin under the 
executive bureau, and 9 ial Provinces under the bureau of non- 
Christian tribes, 2 subprovinces, 2 chartered cities, 889 municipalities, 
and about 400 municipal districts, 

The regular Proyinces were formerly e by a provincial board 
composed of one elective governor and two appointive members, all of 
which are now elective. he special Proyinces were 8 governed 
by a provincial board composed of one appointed provincial governor 
and two appointed members. Now, 7 out of 11 of our special ‘ovinces 
elect their provincial governors and third members. The subprovinces 
are governed by ipe provincia board of the ee e main Proy- 
ince; but, as sta above, are being administered through their 
own subprovincial governors. The government of the city of Manila 
is vested in a mayor apponi by the Governor General and a munici- 
pal board elected by the people of the city. The municipal board, 
which is the legislative body for the city, consists of 10 members, 
ineluding the chairman. e government of the cl of Buguio 
is vested in a mayor, a vice mayor, and three other members, 
two of them elected by the people. hese five persons constitute the 
city council. There Ís also an advisory council com of five 
Igorotes presided over by the mayor or other member of the city 
council, whose duty is to make suggestions and recommendations 
to the city council in matters of general interest. The Governor Gen- 
eral appoints the mayor and vice mayor and one member of the city 
council, and all the members of the advisory council. The regular mu- 
nicipal ples eee is vested in a president, a vice president, and a coun- 
cil, all elected the people. The government of the municipal districts 
is also vested in a president, a vice president, and a council, all ap- 
polnted by the n vernor of the Province. 

Practically all the officials and subordinate employees of these dif- 
ferent kinds of our local governments, whether 9 pepe or elected, 
are Filipinos, and practically all the responsible officials in our local 
governments are elected b, e people. e can, therefore, safely say 
that the ple or their authorized representatives govern our Provinces 
and municipalities, 

Our provincial and 5 1 are acting under specific 
powers granted them by the legislature. They have also what we call 
a Poem welfare clause authority granted them by law, but they can 
only act under this authority with the supervision of the department 
of the interior. 

The principal aim of the administration is to give our provincial and 
municipal governments as great a local autonomy as compatible with 
the existing laws. Formerly, Provinces, municipalities. and chartered 
cities were under the administrative supervision and control of the 
Governor General, but after the reorganization act all our local govern- 
ments were transferred to the department of the interior, acting 
through the executive bureau or the bureau of non-Christian tribes, 
as the case may be. But neither the department of the interior nor 
the executive bureau intervenes by means of executive requirement, 
except in rare instances, as such policy has been found to work cur- 
tailment on the autonomy of our Provinces and municipalities, Ac- 
cordingly, our Provinces and municipalities are not subject to inter- 
vention by the central government so long as they confine themselves 
within the Province of their legal powers. Acting within these powers. 
our Provinces and municipalities are self-governing communities, petty 
commonwealths. Neither the department of the interior nor the 
executive bureau intervenes on their own initiative in the acts, resolu- 
tions, etċ, of the municipalities, and the executive bureau takes cog- 
nizance of questions involying such acts and resolutions only when 
appeal is taken pursuant to the provisions of the administrative code, 
in which case only the point of legality or illegality of an act or reso- 
lution concerned is decided. When a protest is filed by a person or 
persons affected, the bureau passes upon the protest and, if found to be 
well founded, makes the necessary and proper suggestion to the pro- 
vincial board which invariably takes action accordingly. As a rule, the 

uestion of the convenience or wisdom of a measure is left primarily 
‘or the municipality to decide, and the central government does not 
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interfere unless there is a clear abuse of authority or wanton or 
ee 2 exercise thereof. 


is is also true of administrative charges formulated against munici- 

pal officials. Although the executive bureau, with the a of the 

secretary of the interior; is empowered to conduct tion 

of charges formulated — "instances 9 it never e use 

of such power except the interest of justice 
and — ante os are hg 3 and puni: 

their own 


Comparing the number and result of administrative cases for 1909- 
1918 h those for 1914-1920, we give the following comparative tables: 


1909-1913. 


the years 1914 to 1 incl 
2 aoe 920, usiye 


ciali 
on “only 1 of the former and 410 at the latter 
oe tifying. shows a con- 
a better reali 


eonatituents—the ple whose sovereign 
wn Ba tion ann aarep A an 
t 


this po! 
to our “iL pattie i and r is is productive of of good 
. — 


. 


N 
of serving publie intarest, not 
fer any selfish or 


personal end. 
The chief sources of revenue of Provinces and municipalities are 
the cedula tax, the percentage of the internal-revenue — Anan 
to them, the land tax, the fees for cattle registration, and the munie- 
licenses and rents and derived from the municipal utilities, 
liey with reference to taxation is: to 
ties to increase local taxes, especial 
cation, sanitation, and permanent pu 


cant and substantial results obtained from 

the potent aoa apam tonom police local g nb agg mr ee wa the 
yous i the remarka an autono: es observed during past 
of the finances of our Provinces 

encountered due 


eee Some facts about this 
ment ef our local finances should be 2 of 
1914-1920 a of —— of es was 
cond ed. Sn, Provinces in. accordance th the law, the result 
ef this work is, shown the comparative stateme: as “Ap 
pendix A.” In referring ta this stateme we find an increase of 
Aa the number lo e real on: December 
31, 1920, as compared with the number of taxable property on Sep- 
tember 30, 1913. This increase 00 per cent. Likewise 
value of real properties su te taxation for the ending on 
— dates above ‘mentioned. increase valuation being 
ar about 280 cent. inenease, of course, means 
— revenue from the real property tax source for our local 
ape en 


treasurers and. their 


pte of local taxes 
p= “be ae if boner eee 


ties has also shown a remarkab 


of our autonomous government. In the — of their supervisory 
Fraction the ee perp of the interior a pie, executive harean haye 
been. „ u almost 
all cases have eg — suggestion and. and tbe is quite remarkable, 

Attached hereto are two statements marked as Appendixes B and 
C, showing in a 3 way the revenue of our municipalities 

and Provinces during the 3 1909-1913 and 1914-1920. suny- 

— — of these statements is also attached and marked as Appendix D, 
From this summary it will be seen that the percentage of increase of the 
revenues of our ponadala Tts municipal governmen e the period 
8 as compared with their rire ge for the period 1909-1918 
was 1,090 per cent, the average percentage of yearly increase being 155.5 
per cent. This increase is stated somewhat in detail in the summary 
statement, thus m further discussion of this topic unnecessary. 

Some concrete figures about the market collections in our Provinces. 
and municipalities —— also be known. During the years 1909-1913 

806 17 collections. of the under the ve bureau were 

or an average per annum of 792,962.17, while durin 
9 our market collections the ‘Provinces and | 
88 —_ total of #7,940,370.62, or an average per 
annum. EY 21.154.782. 

Notwithstanding shea fact that the oe 
inces and municipalities have been po ony 


in 
every year, the amount of „ 
to cover the financing of 6 program T intellectual and moral 


and munici ter auto 8 tio > of — 
es nom tion o 
ere is —— ee to our . in 


this respect, and we hope tha . in an im- 
mediate future. 
The program of improvements most heartily accepted by our loreal 


offi 
T pate N gah my nici presidencias, vincial ito te. 
electric-] munieip pro vine capitols, ete, 
program is so extensive and so intense is ae people's desire for 
its execution, and at the same time the funds in the government's 
treasury 80 cient, that it has been found necessary almost all 
the Provinces of the archipelago either to solicit etiam contribu- 
tions from the people in money and other effects or ALNA or to 
ask for loans vernmen 


Ameri- 

e Bnglish 

in an act passed the’ Philippine 
lan the official 


langua 
1506 (this period, however, 
„and in the executi 


can 
lan 


officials. and employees of the gov t 

whenever possib English language in writing their corresponden 

and the provincial and. coun in their minutes an 

o — oe 
to * n 

Into, effect s offices. con inform: the executive at i 


wered to m y the % in 

to note that from 1914 to. 1920 on} 
for exceptions. from. the oe mom. 
councils were: made. to 


and is: wered: to inspect factories, and other 
cestitions 25 —.— b 


. Under its auspices 
re. often appointed. The 
n order to, be binding must Pe — 
Fin ogg gy of each pa The 

whose decision shall, com- 


sides. 
. 1s -eeponvenes: Ste its attorney to bring suits 
gratuitously for poor laborers when t attempts at ee: and 
Emicable settlements prove futile, It also maintains empleo 2 ment agen- 
cies where those who 2 work may apply, and superintends the inter- 


pulsory on both 


provincial tion, of laborers. 
ne activi es of the bureau before and after 1914 are shown in the 
comparative figures. contained in the following table: 


Comparative statement of the important activities of the Bureau of Labor from the middte of the year 1909 (year of creation) up to 1981, inclusive. 
STRIKES. AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
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Comparative statement of the important activities of the Bureau of Labor from the middle of the year 1909 (year of creation) up to 1921, inclusine—Continued. 
STRIKES AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
(1914-1921) 


Causes of conflicts. 


Year, 


Non- 
ber. Unionist. unionist. causes. 

10 1,017 4 6 4 4 
11 336 8 6 F 
17 485 7 7 10 4 
50 842 40 47 3 13 
4 289 62 83 1 34 
67 150 43 5t 13 17 
68 139 5i 48 2 20 
35 9, 782 1³ 20 9 B 

040 275 105 


A 


Conflicts between masters and servants, and employers and workpeople regarding the payment of wages, ele. 
(1909-1913.) 


(1914-1921.) 


28 15,749.02 
126 27; 381. 66 
r 31; 179. 66 
37 20; 974. 92 
51 28, 475. 85 
56 18, 330. 71 
60 35, 674. 80 
105 53 


1 Dismissed included. +56 claims were pending at the close of 1921. 
275 and 86 claims were pending in 1919 and 1920, respectively, but were subsequently acted upon in the year following. 
Labor accidents, 
(1909-1913.) 


Year. 


Number of | Degree of incapacitation. 
accidents. paci 


8 


% 
= 
28 


5 


Seeger 
883888 
S| SSS2RENER 


5 2 


These figures refer to cases of accidents. The cases of 31 victims were still pending for solution at the close of 1921. 
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Number of home scekers and contracted laborers, including members of 
e recruited by the bureau of labor since its creation up to 
ecember 31, 1921. 
1909-1913. 


Home seekers and contracted laborers, including members of 


familfes : ; 
WOOD O10 ae TEA 126, 
5 8, 390 


SY) REE ea Pree Se ne Ee On 8, 011 
1920 (fhis number includes home seekers indirectly re- 


eruited by the bureau of labor) 16, 281 
1921 (recruitment for home seekers was suspended by the 
middle of June, 1921, due to the retrenchment policy of 
the government „% 8, 168 
PRN em Fy eh a er ae en ace Ma O 
Registration and placements of workers. 
1909-1913. 


4,473 70.3 
3.070 90.6 
5,304 77.4 
050 76.3 
5.902 95.7 
3,534 8 
4, 497 75.9 
3,765 80.4 


Nore. —The above figures comprise the number of persons of different 


trades registered and ced by the agencies of the bureau of labor, 
with the exception of Barn A laborers and home seekers. A detailed 
statement óf same appears in another table. 
Movement of Filipino laborers to and from the Territory of Hawaii. 
EMIGRANTS TO HAWAII. 


migrants corresponding to the period of timc 
from 1909 to 1914 were not classified as to sex and class inasmuch as 


NoTts.—The data on e 


this activity came under the jurisdiction of the bureau of labor in 1915 
by virtue of act 2486. The approximate number of emigrants to Hawaii 
was 19,039 in the above period of time. No data are available of the 
number of emigrants’ who have returned to the Philippines from 1909 
to 1912. The number of emigrants who ve returned to the islands 
from 1913 to 1914 is 159. 


From the year 1914 to 1921 the bureau of labor has recruited and 
sent to different places ‘of the arehipel 41,953 laborers and home 
seekers, 4 s t 87 men and women of dif- 


given e to 
ferent ‘trades. The effeet of this cam has of course, th 
issn Tangri cass ‘oft t 


moving from the congested Kopien of the 
and uncultivated regions. is gives them an 
the soil and become small landowners. 

In order to attain the best possible results in the camnaign of the 
bureau relative to the intermigration of 3 committees of propa: 
ganda have been o in different points of .these islands. ese 
committees cooperate with recruiting agents in convincing the people 


‘| of Mesdames Wrentmore, 


‘toa 


their children a ‘fa 


of the benefits of intermigration, and encouraging them to stay in their 
own country rather than abroad in the 5 of high wages. 
Actually there are 1, committees of propaganda, with a member- 


ship of 11,612. 
Women’s ACTIVITIES, 
A BIT OF HISTORY. 

The first woman’s organization of a nonsectarian character to gain 
considerable eng, and recognition in this country is the Woman's 
Club of Manila. It was organized in 1910 by prominent ladies of 
Manila at the initiative of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Since its or- 
ees this club has always been a cosmopolitan one, and its mem- 

rship list has always contained the names of prominent ladies in the 
9 English, French, Filipino, and others. 

hrough its various committees the club succeeded in establishing 
four day nurseries in the city of Manila; in gettin; put up the flower 
murket, formerly located at the foot of the Bridge of Spain, but now in 
the botanical ens; in getting an industrial teacher for the insane 
Women at San ro, and à teacher for the women prisoners at Bilibid. 
The club also contributed much toward the success of the Liber 
loan campaigns in the islands, and helped greatly in Red Cross wor 
during the war. A 
ORGANIZATION OF BRANCH CLUBS, 
3 the most critical moment of the World War, the Woman's 

ub o 


urpose ving proper instru’ 

organizing clubs several interested members of the Woman's Club of 
Manila went out to the Provinces to lead the organization. The names 
Levant Brown, Westerhouse, Pond, Kalaw, 
Apacible, Calderon, Agcaoili, Morente, Vamenta, Delgado, and the Misses 
Barreto, Fernandez, Almeda, Lopez, and Wrentmore (now Mrs. Francis 
B. LL pg will givers be remembered in connection with the arduous 
trips made to the mees to get the provincial women interested and 
to ap to their patriotism. At that time the sole aim was to help 
win the war by working in the Philippines for a more stable supply of 
food products for local consumption. Incidentally, work in connection 
with the Liberty loan campaigns and the Red Cross drive were carri 
on as a part of the task of the women. 

The provincial women responded splendidly to the appeal made to 
them. It was surprising to note how quickly clubs sprung up in towns 
where women never ventured out to do anything of the kind before. 

In Jess than six months many woman's clubs were organized. By the 
end of the year 1918, 190 clubs were in good working order, reportin 
splendid work in home gardening and ponte. and hog raising, an 
working harmoniously with the government officials in civic matters of 
interest to the country in gen and their town in particular. 


THE CLUBS DECIDE TO FEDERATE. 


Since 1918 the growth of the clubs in the Provinces has veen very 
1 and encouraging, until to-day there are 342 woman's clubs estab- 
hi from far-north Cagayan to southern Jolo. And the Filipino 
women by doing this have steppa out from their otd shell of seclusion 
and taken up their ibilities side side with the men, and hand 
p ee d with their ers in the m -progressive countries of the 
world. 


In the year 1921, at the convention ‘held in Manila, these clubs de- 
eided to federate, and we now have the National Federation of Woman's 
Clubs of the Philippines. The federation holds an annual convention 
at which delegates from the various woman's clubs in the islands come 

ttend. It is primarily a charitable organization, taking no part in 


religion or politics. 
‘EXPANSION OF CLUE WORK, 


Since the close of the war, the work of the clubs has extended 
to a wider field of action. Food production continues to be one of its 
activities. for with better and a more varied diet there will be 
stronger mothers and, consequently, stronger bables and children. The 
principal activity, which .ap; -to the -club women generally, is the 
work in connection with the Infant DORA 53 With the 
convenlences of the law 5 providing for insular aid to 
all charitable o zations d to carry on permanent work in 
ehild-welfare work, the interest of the women has become more keen, 
Women’s ‘clubs are trying their to raise funds for their work. 
The most progressive ones have started to do work of their own 
already dispensaries and health centers have been estab- 


lished in the bigger towns. 

Besides these two activiti the clubs take up the problem of 
civic betterment in their ities. Schools and playgrounds have 
been established through the initiative of some clubs; streets and 
parks have been widened and made more attractive; and markets and 
pol public conveniences have always received attention from inter- 


1 
club women. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
But the most salient result of club work in this country is the 
educational influence it Is bearing upon the Filipino woman. It has 
broadened her views and scope of activity, and it has imbued her 


‘| with a sense of civic conscionsness which she can not overlook withont 


feeling that she has shirked a duty and a 5 From the 
lectures given by prominent club members to their own people, espe- 
cially to the women in the barrios, the weight of this influence can 
be clearly detected. Again, in the demonstrations held by the clubs 
on the first mother’s day, celebrated in the islands last December, 1921, 
this influence was most marked. 

This educational work is what many of the clubs are doing and what 
they will continue to do for some time to come, for its results can only 
de seen after a lapse of a few years. It is the ardent e tion of 
every club woman in the Philippines to work ultimately for a better 
standard of i among the laboring ¢lass, in order to give 
ir start in life by giving them a good home. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE PROGRAM OF WORK. 

The clubs will continue to carry on the work they have started as 
enumerated in the forego 

The present p m of work, as outlined and discussed at the last 
convention, is as follows: 

1. Infant mortality work—in correlation with the plans of the 
public welfare commissioner. i 

2. Sanitation and town improvement, 

3. Food production. 
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These three activities are to be taken up by the various clubs in 
accordance with the prevailing conditions in their localities. It must 
be borne in mind that the clubs are not limited to these three activities 
alone, nor are they excluded from taking active part in other activities. 
The program calls for all of these three activities, but if it is not pos- 
sible; at least any two, especially child-welfare work. This ticular 
line of work will be carried out with the advice and help of the public 
welfare commissioner. Clubs which can not carry on a permanent 


activity of any kind ee this line, such as a dispensary or a pueri- 
culture center, always make it a point to dwell on the educati side 
of the question by giving lectures and holding baby contests, The 
R in some instances are as good as any actual work done 

ne. 


In order to push on the work more systematically, it is the plan to 
organize the different. municipal clubs in a Province into @ provincial 
club. ‘This will create harmony of work and cooperation in that par- 
ticular Province. Then the provincial clubs will be grouped into dif- 
ferent districts, each distriet to be under the direct supervision of an 
experienced club woman, who will make it her duty to inspect and 
supervise the work of the clubs in that particular district. 
THE FILIPINO WOMAN CLUB. 


The Filipino club woman works in a rather handicapped way. She 
has had no training in social-service work, neither has she even 
from the experience of others, for club work is new to her and there 
have been no real woman clubs ahead of her time. She gets her training 
from actual experience and she makes the most of it. Yet she carries 
on her work in am easy, dignified, voluntary way and pores the best that 
she can, as if she has profited from the example of others and from 
long experience. 

SOURCE OF HELP, 


One encouraging feature of club work in this country is that it is 
attracting the sympathy of the government, a case which is not true, in 
a financial sense, in other countries. The clubs here work in coordina- 


tion with the different branches of the government which have some- 
thing to do with their activities. Such are the bureau of agriculture 
in the food-production cam and the bureau of th sanita- 


tion and town improvement. These two government Institutions ae 
the clubs by fying. adyice and Fugees and instructing their 
employees to help the clubs as much as ble. 

he financial aid of the government to deserving clubs is — 
through the public welfare com er’s office. The public welfare 
commissioner is taking an unselfish interest in those clubs. doing credit- 
able work and always extends insular aid to them 8 applica- 
tion to carry on activities dealing with child-welfare w 

WHAT PETITIONING HAS DONE. 

A group of clubs in one of the Provinces) made a petition, indorsed 
by the federation, requesting the Governor General to set aside a day to 
be known as mother's day in the Philippines. This petition was favor- 
ably acted upon, and the Governor General has proclaimed the first 
Monday of December of every year as mother's day in the Philippines. 

The clubs are also petitioning their legislators to pass a law provid» 
ing for the establishment of a proper juvenile court in the city, This 

tition has been presented for the third time at the last session of the 
egislature and favorably recommended by the Governor General in his 
message, but no action was taken on it. The clubs will continue to 
petition for it until they get it established. 

Another petition which has created quite a stir among our legis- 
laters is the one asking for the complete abolition of cockpits in the 
islands, cockfighting being known as the pational sport of the Filipino 

ople. ‘In its place athletic games are recommended as a better sport, 
Rak petition was headed by several of the representatives and sena- 
tors and a bill was presented in both houses of the legislature. Both 
bills were killed after a deliberate discussion in both houses. 

CONCLUSION. 

There are at present 342 women's clubs in the Philippines in good 
working order. Added to these are a number of junior clubs, which 
have for members girls ranging from 12 to 18 years of a From 18 
up the women are admitted as 3 members of women's clubs. 

There are approximately 12, women enrolled as members in the 
various women's: clubs. good majority of them (about two-thirds) 
understand and speak English, and they conduct their meetings and 
write their communications in English. The rest use Spanish or the 
5 at their meetings and write their communications in 

nish. 

„lub work in the Philippines is still in its early stage, but it is 
growing fast. With the impetus given the club women they have 
succeeded in accomplishing the little that they could do for the better- 
ment of their country. Outside help is, in a general way, not lacking. 
The women's clubs expect to achieve their present plan of activitics 
and, incidentally, strive to work along some other line of activities 
that may demand their attention from time to time. The federation 
will continue to organize more clubs and extend its work all over the 
islands, It will also continue to work for better laws for women and 
children, and especially for working women. 


Pune WELFARE WORK. 
CHARITIES IN THE PAST. 


The ert state of charity work in the Philippines had its his- 
torical beginning during the — part of Spanish occupation, when the 
Catholic Church first distributed alms to the poor. he large endow- 
ments of this church, together with the revenue from its vast estates 
and the contributions of individuals, enabled it to carry on all the 
charitable work It undertook. The funds thus collected were used for 
various purposes—support of church activities and religious orders; 
alms for the poor; doweries for poor Spanish girls, Filipino and Mes- 
tizo women; contributions to hospital and prison funds. 
The church is still promoting and supporting the good ente 

it started and is inspiring the establishment of similar work 
the islands, i 

CHARITIES DURING THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN REGIME, 


With the advent of the American régime, and the consequent sepa- 
ration of the church from the state, many new welfare organizations 
were established. In various parts of the islands the Protestant mis- 
sions founded hospitals, schools, and asylums, which have become 
great factors in promoting modern welfare work. Other private organi- 
zations, such as the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, ““La ga Naciénal 
supe para la Proteccion de la Primera Infancla,” the “ de 
Leche,” and the Woman's Club of Manila were created to work side 
by side with the = organizations in solving the many pressing 
social problems that have developed with progress and dvilization. 


over 


| welfare work 


In the early 
much reconstruction work to do that it 


of the American shag “ee tee 2 had — 
no time to devote to e 

promotion. and support of charitable work. Welfare or zations were 
esta! only to fail because of lack of funds. he government 
gave a few deserving institutions financial assistance, but fixed no 
rules and regulations regarding the expenditures. of money thus allotted. 
Once a stable government was established the legislature turned its 
attention to the improvement of social conditions. ‘The development 
of modern social work in the Philippines has been slow but nevertheless 


pro 
Jones law, which created the new organic act of the Philippin 
sete igs many ee e the sectarian ‘welfare i 
vi nan G 
pr De En part as follows: 3 z 9 
J money or pro all ever be a riated, i. 
donated; or used, directly or indirectly, fòr the wee, benefit, or 8 
of any sect, church, denomination, sectarian institution, or system of 
on, or for the use, benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, 
minister, or other religions teacher or gnitary as auch.” 
2 The es omg al ae W aar creation BR mani — — welfare 
rgan. w. are 
„ now ctioning in Manila and in 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD, 


Recognizing the need of coordinated work among the 4 
. welfare agencies, the legislature on Tr 5, 1915, created 
e public welfare board.. This board acted as the government agency 
for rears rags ag disbursement of public charity funds to semiprivate 
institutions e the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, “Gota de Leche,” and 


e Eh 10 
n February 16, an act was passed by the legislature - 
protection of early inthe ond the tab: 


rivate an 


Tennent ot . a chee Go 
ran 0 Gota de Leche. 
granted ald from this fund as much as what they raised. It may be 
stated that at this period the government had definitely decided to 

In LOLE the gore = — — . estitute 
men s an 

dependent children from all over the islands. 9 of 1 
ted by the enactment of act 2815. The 


institution was further 
been managed according to the 


1 organizations were 


hanage since its foundation has 


Later these ac- 
tivities were uped together by act 2988, enacted Febru: 

1921, into one olle Lehe office of the public welf — 3 
which started operation on May 1. 1921." 8 
THE FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE COMMISSIONER. 


The functions of this office are clearly defined by various acts 
the Philippine Legislature, from which the folowing parts are — 5 
es „to , coordinate, and regulate as far as possible and 
and influences in- 
and of such private 
Ae 2 for similar 
0 government 
and all public welfare purposes: 
mote, inspect, and regulate organization of private institutions fer 
— aad with a view to Putte oer alien — on pin ade 
In another act it says: . 
the public 


office of 
oner, shall have authority and it shall 
to investigate, promote, coordinate, = ani Fauta an —. 
related with maternity, hygiena, and child welfare in the Philippine 
existing laws to the contrary notwith- 


sioner, 

. hospitals, and other establishments for the 
ren and for the instruction of the personnel which 

have charge of this work.” : * N 

The aims of the office can be summarized as follows: 

To promote all work directed toward the early reduction of infant 
mortality ìn tħe Philippines 3 adequate means for this 
ed ae and for carrying out other activities intended to bring about 
5 8 welfare of the community, especially that which concerns 
c ren. 


PLAN FOR THE REDUCTION OF INFANT MORTALITY IN TH® PHILIPPINES, 


The office of the public welfare commissioner has: Iai 
plans for the reduction of infant mortality in the laana Pa eorne 

1. It plans to train an efficient eorps of maternity and child- 
welfare workers, who will be ready to respond to calls from all parts 


o k tof 

a y giving Instructions in case wor! ts medical 

service members of its staff in community organization, 8 

of social forces, organizations, and management of medical and child- 

web) By imparting the 
Tawives, an 


nurses, d other hysicians, 


same 5 to cooperating 
are workers outside of the 


child-wel 


e By aperin and advising existing maternity and child- 
fare neies or institutions, in order to make their work 
to ra standard. 5 
2. It plans to coordinate all child-welfare activities, like those of 
ppine health service, of the Philippines chapter, American 
Red Cross, of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, of t Antitubereu- 
losis Society, of hospitais and 99 of the Liga Nacional Pili- 
es para Proteccion de la Pr a Infancia, and of the Gota de 


e 
3. It plans to call the attention of the publie to the ne z 
8 in Islands and educate thane in the sities oe oe 
F By distributing literat d by holdi bli f 
a) By dis g ure and by holding public conferences, 
b) By enco the establishment of maternity and child-welfare 
cial and technical assistance to deserving in- 


lans 5 eee 8 „ in the field of 
child welfare order to bring new problems and t - 
late effective methods of solving them. p Ser 


Following this program during scarcely three months (July 25, 
1921) of its existence the office of the commissioner of public wel- 
fare has undertaken the work of training physicians and nurses who 
are to carry out the work planned, and who will act as advisers and 
demonstrators of child-welfare activities. 

AID GIVEN TO PRIVATE CHARITABLE AND WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS. 

This office renders financial and technical assistance to private or- 
e pone Financial aid is given upon condition that the institu- 
ion renders a satisfactory evidence that the administration is efficiently 
run and that certain amount of their funds are derived from private 
sources, They are also 3 to submit regularly statement of 
account of their income and expenditures, and their institutions are 
subject to inspection by representatives of the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare to observe whether their activities are ef- 
fectively and economically performed. 

PERIODICALS AND LIBRARIES, 


In 1918 there were 114 newspapers and reviews, of which 45 were 
newspapers and 69 reviews, distributed thus: 
u Fenn S 
In Spanis u 
ner Swe 


In other languages (2 Chinese and 1 Japanese 3 
Bilingual (English-Spanish). 14 
Bilingual (Engitsb. Tagalog) —— 2 
Trilingual (English-Spanish-Chinese 


Bilingual (Spanish and native tongue): 5 in Spanish and Visa- 
yan; 2 Spanish-Ilocano; 3 Spanish-Tagalog; 1 Spanish-Pan- 
gasinan ; 1 Spanish-Bicol ; 2 Spanish-Cagayan ; 1 Spanish-Moro_ 


. ̃ LACS RE, Soe ears ies ik ee Nees Ser 


Twenty-two newspapers and reviews in English and 18 in Spanish 
were published in Manila; 9 of the former (8 in English and 6 in 
Spanish) were dailies. The total circulation of publications amounted 
to 276,560 copies, which represents a rate of 1 copy for 34 inhabitants. 

The following table gives an idea of the results of the census of 


15 
114 


1903 compared with that of 1918: 


ENB 


OF TAN BURRS «so cc sn ce ec accoksctecesoece 3 
Bilingual ¢ C ² •- A ⁰ ˙¹ E 14 
Bilingual (English-native ton 2 
Trilingual (English-Spanish-C S 1 
Bilingual (Spanish-native tongue)... 15 


5 114 
Number e 1 }, 560 
Number of bitants per 


The census of 1903 apportioned one copy of some periodical to each 
150 inhabitants and the census of 1918 one copy to each 34 inhab- 
itants. This result is based on the supposition that all readers 
buy the periodicals read by them, which is not true in the Philip- 
pines. In a house inhabited by one, two, or more families every 
one reads the periodical of only one subscriber. Moreover, residents 
of a street or a small village read, one after the other, the only peri- 
odical bought in the locality. There is no barber shop, office, or store 
where there can not be found at least one or more periodicals at the 
disposal of the customers. Each is informed of the daily topics by 
those who read them, and groups of neighbors comment and debate on 
these topics. If the newspaper or magazine is written in the vernacu- 
lar, the free reading circle is still greater. The number of copies 
issued by a publication does not indicate the number of its readers, 
Although the rate is 84 inhabitants per copy, there is, as a matter of 
fact, no Filipino, whether or not able to read, who is not informed of 
current events by the press or has, perhaps, had the benefit of a debate 
on current topics. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


By public libraries are meant those of the insular, provincial, and 
municipal 8 to which the public has more or less access, 
The following comparative table shows their existence in the years 
1908 and 1918 and a eon of the number of volumes in native 
tongues, English, Spanish, and other languages: 


The difference in the number of libraries shown by the two censuses 


is 3 In 1903 there were only 12 libraries in the entire archi- 

lago. In Manila there was one, but it being a circulating library 
t was not even enumerated, and it was only at the end of 1907, when 
the American circulatin library and the old museum library were 
combined, that 829 volumes consisti of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals could be gathered. Act No. 2572, which provined for the 
reorganization of the libraries in Manila 5 to the government, 
and created by other acts, among them Act No, 1935, made it possible 
for the Philippine Library and Museum to report on December 31, 1918, 
approximately 354,719 volumes in Manila and 3,586 in Lollo. This 
library was so well frequented that notwithstanding the exodus of 
many readers, on account of the war, its book circulation during 1918, 
exclusive of that of the legislative reference division, amounted to 
114,498 volumes. There is but one public library, strictly speaking, 
which is the Philippine Library and Museum, but owing to a certats 
administrative autonomy enjoyed by some branches of the insular goy- 
ernment, the libraries of the supreme court, the bureau of justice, the 
city fiscal’s office, and the bureau of science had to be enumerated sepa- 


‘come after Manila in the num 
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Other 
English, lan- 
guages. 


The number of English volumes surpasses all others; next come 
Spanish volumes, and then volumes written in other languages. ‘The 
number of volumes written in the native tongues is not even one- 
half of the number of those written in other languages. This is not 
the case, however, with the newspapers, of which the greatest number 
is published in . ara and in the native takus: The libraries of 
the supreme court, the attorney general, and the city fiscal's office do 
not contain a single volume written in the vernacular, and have very 
few books in other languages. English books make up the bulk of these 
libraries, and Spanish books occupy the second place, owing to the 
fact that some Spanish laws are still in force in the islands. A 
similar ede ig bay exists in the Philippine Library and Museum, because 
of the good Spanish historical works. In the library of the bureau of 
science the volumes written in other languages are nine times the 
number of those written in Spanish, since legal and historical Spanish 
books are of little use in that bureau. There the Spanish books in 
number occupy only the fourth place; the first, second, and third places 
are taken by English, German, and French books, respectively. Of 
the five libraries enumerated in Manila, the 70 . 4 Library and 
Museum is the most popular. During the year 1918, 93,805 books were 
nad of which 39,114 were works of fiction and 54,691 miscellaneous 


SEMIPUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Semipublie libraries are the libraries of the bureau of education 
scattered throughout the islands, those of other branches of the in- 
sular government not enumerated above, and those of religious cor- 
porations and civic associations. Unlike the publie libraries, the semi- 

ublic libraries, notwithstanding the fact that the t majority of the 

oks of the bureau of education are books In English, show a ater 
number of Spanish volumes. This is due to the fact that in Manila 
alone, out of a total of 325,347 volumes 3 to 65 semipublic 
libraries, 55.315 volumes belong to religious and similar corporations, 
e details about semipublic libraries will be found in the following 


Semipublic libraries. 
(Religious corporations.) 


Philippinelibrary and museum. 
Supreme court 


The Provinces of Batangas, Bulacan, Cebu, Ilocos Sur, and Iloilo 
ber of Spanish books. English prevails, 

however, in 29 Provinces out of the enumerated. The semipublic 

libraries, therefore, contain a greater number of books written in Span- 

ish, but there is a wider distribution of English books. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 


The Philippine Islands are essentially an agricultural country. The 
basic element of our economics is, therefore, the natural resources of 
the islands. In this r t it is most important to the stability of 
our economic conditions that our agricultural land should be 8 
divided among small landowners. Out of £:000,000 farms in the Phil- 
ippines 96 per cent are owned by the Filipinos. Eight million of them 

ve on their farms with houses of their own, independent of any ab- 
sentee landlord or foreign masters. Of the urban ar 91 per 
cent, consisting of houses and lands, is owned by the Filipinos. Only 
9 per cent is in the hands of foreigners. 

mocracy thrives better where the citizens are owners of the Jands 
and houses wherein they live and out of which they earn their living. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The approximate area of the Philippine Islands is 29,629,600 hec- 
tares, of which 4,563,723 are private land, 18,706,093 public fores 
and 6,356,927 public lands available for home ‘seekers. The area o 
private land under cultivation in 1920 was 3,276,942 hectares, as com- 
pared with 2,861,483 in 1913, or 38.7 per cent increase. 

The value of the six leading products—rice, corn, sugar, hemp, coco- 
nut, and tobacco—during the last four years has been, in 1917, $122,- 
000,0003 1918, $181,000,000; 1919, $229,300 000; and in 1920, 8343. 
500.000. 

While the Philippines will be for a long time an agricultural coun- 
try, it is nevertheless true that modern industrialism and commerce 
are exercising a very strong influence and will eventually make of the 
Philippines an industrial and commercial as well as an agricultural 
country. 

22 IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The chief imports of the Philippines are manufactured articles con- 

stituting 87 per cent, and exports are agricultural products, more or 


1922. 
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67.5 per cent. The most important 


less in raw form, 8 
manufactured articles imported during the year 1921 were iron and 
steel ds valued at $22,055,000; cotton goods, $18,830,000; 
stuffs, including wheat flour, meat, and products, ete., $21,750, ; 
automobiles and accessories, $4,830,000 ; mineral oils, $16, e 
importation of iron and steel and cotton goods has always 
ascendant, invariably holding the premier position in the import trade. 
The two items alone constitute about 36 cent of the total rts 
in 1921. With the exception of the year 1921, when the foreign trade 
of the Philippines was grently affected by the wave of business de- 
pression the world over. the importation of other products has shown 
the same tendency. The most important exports were agricultural 
roducts, some of which were partly manufactured and others in. raw 
‘orm. Among these are sugar. valued at $25,000,000; manila Bemp, 
$17,900,000 ; copra, $13,100,000: copra meal, $600,000 ; maguey, 867d. 
000; and tobacco products, $8.230,000. Recently, however, because of 
the European war, the Be Ste began to export manufactured ar- 
ticles such as coconut oil, which in 1921 was valued at $16,000,000, and 
embroideries, $5,300,000. 
Tue values of imports, exports, and total trade of the Philippine 

Islands during the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, were as follows: 


1917 


I 
‘$95,604, 306 $135, 194 
65, 797,000 | 93, 


10 488, 259 


UINDrstTrRy, 


The progress attained in the direction of Introducing modern equip- 
Ment and means for the carrying out of all limes of activities during 


the past few years, such as mechanical equipment for the newly estab- 
lished industries or factories and for agricultural deve t and 
transportation facilities, ts —— in the history of the country. 
The growth of the manufacturing establishments is attested by the in- 
crease in their number and the value of their ucts, As com 


250,000 in 1918, the annual 

1920. In addition to this 

there are to-day various industries which preduce only sufficient quan- 

tities for local needs, There are also modern iron and steel foundry 

plants and boat-building establishments in existence, among which are 

the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., and the Farnshaws Slipways & Co. 
FOREIGN SHIPPING, 


The foreign trade of the Philippimes since the beginning of American 
occupation bus always been carried on vessels ef fo registry, 
British vessels securing the test rtion up to 1917, and the 
United States vessels substitu Bri vessels after this year. 

The total entrances from fo. ports in airs numbered 871 


ports, 
INTERISLAND SHIPPING, 


There are at present 162 vessels, with a tonnaga i 
sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 26.657 Sie Een the coastwise 
of the Philippines. There are, besides, 1,97 r crafts, with a ton- 
nage of 40,220, in operation. For runs of average distance 
most generally used are those from 200 to 500 tons net. 
larger yessels are used on routes connecting Manila with the other 
large ports, while smaller v. are used for shorter routes. 

here are over 200 Interisland ports in the Philippines, the 
important of which are Aparri, San Fernando, Iba, Batangas, Calbayog, 
Catbalogan, Dumaguete, Gubat, Lucena, Sorsogon, Legaspi, Tacioban, 
Tagbilaran, etc., all of which are conveniently accessible from Manila. 

The total entrances of the ports o to foreign shipping only num- 
bered 16,734, with a 3 of 2,541,288, as compared with 17,011 
and 2,326,849, respectively, In 1920. 

COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


With the increased agricultural production and the consequent in- 
crease In the wealth of the people it stands to reason that the com- 
penean e of the 1 will en a corresponding growth. 

ae ppines, 

rt in the, trade routes of the Far East, can serve 


of 25,652, 


i 
à 


domestic trade suf- 
that 


peak of the prani nning hae 


time to lay 


d 
ercial and. ind been tly affected ‘isis, 
ae well as for those undeveloped ö 3 —.— 5 


1 2 at, the: 3 
are produc n these exper and manufactured 
The field, for example, in sugar 88 ractically untouched. 
vegetable, and fruit canning are pra y unknown; the 

of these, not to of the greater production that 
result through the development of the canning 


practically un- 


primitive methods being still generally used. There are 
might profitably 


seve other activities which enterprising capital 


Se a 
12 


stretches of ssy lands and hillsides are awaiting the tread of live 
stock and other animals, and in our mountains are treasured valuable 
minerals, such as , iron, silver, coal, and various precious stones, all 
awaiting the c touch of enterprise and capital. 

FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


been so wi 
N 


et insti 
government in the world. It is self-supporting, its taxation is a 
o its needs, the per capita tax of the le is low. In fact, the Wood- 
Forbes report Filipinos be l 


year, tbe present year 1922 — ———— 
surplus of approximately 4 vam 
treasuries of the Philip 


Revenue from taxation 
— — 2 
Credit adjustments... r DES 


733.16 | 1 687.73 
Z DESG 78 TA% S80. 35 


35, 508,744.53 | 28, 543, 078. 35 


r. ... .... ee 
The auditor’s accounts for 1921 are not yet closed. 
Budget of the government of oe ee Islands for the flzcal year 


RECAPITULATION, 
1921 1920 
(estimated). (actual). 
— 2683. 051, 435. 00 . oss, 797. 12 | P76, 723, 421. 65 
Revenne from taxation. $67,320.00 | 47, 557.12 144, 506. 72 
Incidental rerenue 1 19 8 — —. TASG 
Earnings and other credits... 064, 115, 00 131, 620. 00 | 18, 601, 121. 33 
Current surpins at the beginning 
ol the year.......... se hae 
Total available for expenditures... 
Expenditures. ................2-2+ 
Expense of revenne collection. 
1 
cial 198.99 9, 882, 919. 02 
Publie debt. y 174. 67 | 2,510,007. 47 
Protective service... 790.78 esa BLA 0s 
, 188. 07 8 927, 541.79 
ora % S 
Retirement gratuities, act 2589. 000.09 682; 598. 53 
A 512, 87 443, 435. 48 
Outlays and investments 802. 00 11,849, 057. 08 


accoun: 
ODID, eee 


Current — 9 lus 
at the end of the Wo 


ebtedness of the Philippine government has been con- 

in pursuance of l acts of the 3 Commission or, 

since its creation, of the Legislature. uch legislation has 
been er the authority of a of Congress, which from time to time 


fixed the limit indebtedness of the Philippine government or } 
authorized the contracting of indebtedness tor specific purposes "within 


amounts 
By an act of Congress approved July 1. 1902, and act 1034 of the 

e 2 
of bonds to purchase the friar tamie — > iment seu oss 
acts 1301, 


of Congress approved February 6. 1905, and 
Philippine Commission and SORE „ the 
an indebt- 


of the Philippine government, therefore. 
approved August 29, 1916, was 112 


indebtedness for the purchase of 


Ph 5 ip and avis of Me tracted between 1905 and 
e government con and 1 
Sanane of $5,000,000 for public works. 
The total indebtedness 


the of the organic act 
000,600, fnctuding. the $7,000, 
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By the organic act referred to the limit of the public debt of the 
rd amma exclusive of the friar-land bonds, was fixed at 


ed 
there was outstanding, 883 e 57,000,000 of friar-land bonds, 
a total indebtedness of $22,000,000. 

Congress. by the act of suy 21, 1921, amended the organic act by 
oan Rash limit of indeb ess to $30,000,000, exclusive of the 
Tiar-lan nds, 

Under authority of an act of the Philippine Legislature there was 
thereafter issued $10,000,000 of irrigation bonds, and the 8 
Legislature has now authorized, by act 2999, the issuance of $5,000,000 
to protect the ＋ interests of the government. So that the limit 
of indebtedness fixed by the act of July 21, 1921, has now 
reached, and the total bonded indebtedness of the Philippine govern- 
pert outstanding is $30,000,000, plus the $7,000,000 of friar-land 


nds, 

By an act of Congress approved May 31, 1922, the limit of indebted- 
ness of ae Phili pine 1 been . 8 cent or ae 
aggregate tax valuation o real pro N. n s 
assessment, this would fix the limit Pi Pndebtedness of the central gov- 
ernment at about $74,000,000, 

The urgent necessity of increasing the limit at this time arises from 


the fact that the Philippine government is not in a tion to main- 
tain the parity of its currency with the gold standard fixed b lawr, 
w 


The Philippine 8 had, on October 31, 1921, on deposi 
the Philippine National Bank $26,251,607.75, which it is unable to 

rom the bank or apply to the het armed for which that fund 
was acquired. How much of this will ultimately be recovered or the 
dates of recovery can not at this time be stated with certainty. The 
med mgr with the bank on October 31, 1920, were 8 of 
this amount 811.457.890 were invested in stock of the bank with a 
its position. This would mean that in one year 
the government had withdrawn from the bank $7,510,451.59. ‘he 
conclusion should not, however, be drawn that a similar amount would 
be recovered in the next year, for the reason that in the past year a 
considerable amount in private deposits has been withdrawn from the 
bank, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the bank increased in 
circulation by $6,700,000. 

The situation. then, is that the tie VE government 

sit with the Philippine National Bank $26,000,000. This 
arge part of the currency reserve fund which is used to maintain the 
parity of the Philippine currency with the gold standard. 
a part of the proceeds of bond sales for public works and other funds 
of the AEN pues government, including the funds for general pur- 
poses. If this money were at this time available the immediate neces- 
sity of contracting further indebtedness would not appear. This de- 
posit, however, is not in any way available to the government. The 
amount which the government recovered in the past year it will prob- 
ably not be able to recover in the present year. 

The 8 herefore, is confronted with the necessity of im- 
mediately reducing its expenses below its revenues, which it has at- 
tempted to do but which it was unable to do in the radical manner that 
would be necessary if, in addition to operaning the government, the 
trust funds of the government were to be placed in a legal position 
from these savin, The government, therefore, finds itself in the 
necessity if it is perform the duty of maintaining the parity of its 
currency with the standard fixed by law, and if it is to carry on the 
absolutely necessary public works, of increasing its indebtedness, 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS, 


Economic progress in the Philippine Islands and the pressure of 
public opinion compelled the Philippine government to organize and 
engage in certain lines of business of national importance that private 
initiative and capital had failed to develop. There are now four gov- 
ernment-owned enterprises in addition to those which have been always 
under government direction since the American administration in the 
Philippine Islands: The Philippine National Bank, the Manila Railroad, 
the National Coal Co., and the National Development Co, 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK, 


There were in 1915 five banking institutions handling the Philippine 
overnment’s deposits at a low rate of interest. These banks made 
Ittle or no investment in the islands. They dealt almost exclusively 
with export and import trade. American and Philippine business men 
in other lines and the farmers practically had no access to them. The 
Philippine National Bank, much to the displeasure of competitive insti- 
tutions already in the field, was organized. From a modest nnin: 
the bank grew rapidly during prosperous times. But the depression fol- 
lowing war caught the bank unprepared for such emergencies. 
Naturally the poeple of the Philippine Islands deeply regret that the 
institution could not escape the effects of world-wide financial disturb- 


ance. 

There stands out in bold relief, however, the cunstructive service the 
bank has rendered the communit „ notably the financing of Liberty 
loans, the handling of the sale of allen property, the financial assist- 
ance extended in time of extreme n to two banks doin business 
in the Philippine Islands, the financing of sugar centrals and farmers, 
and the extension of banking facilities to merchants and manufacturers, 
The Philippine people have always 1 the bank as a necessary 
means for the economic development of the islands, and therefore they 
desire to increase or at least maintain the institution to carry out the 
pur for which it was originally organized. As to the present 
condition of the bank, the Wood-Forbes mission report says “* è ¢ 
the affairs of the bank are in a fair way to be put on a sound footing.” 

MANILA RAILROAD, 

Government n of railroads is a rule in all the neighboring 
countries of the Philippines with the exception of China, which is now 
trying to get back the concessions granted to Tonoa capital. How- 
eyer, the principal motive that impelled the Philippine government 
to buy tbe Manila Railroad from the English owners was that the 
company, in spite of the facilities extended by the government, could no 
aongee operate profitably the line. This failure imposed a heavy burden 
on the taxpayers in the way of payment for interest on railroad bonds 
3 by the government from the early days of American admin- 

on. 


From 1914 to 1916 the aggregate net deficit of the com 
about $600,000. Under government management the follewing 3 ai 


withdraw 


view of strengthenin: 


have been obtained; The 
in 1919 $190,000; in 1920 $12,000, 
government has not been called upon to pay the bond interest. 
NATIONAL COAL CO, , 
During the war the coal 9 was one of the great problems the 


in in 1917 was $400,000 ; in 1918 $130,000; 
, and in 1921 $148,000, and the 


vernment had to solve. The 
elds, but no private capital was invested in their exploitation. The 
Philippine Le ture therefore chartered the National Coal Co, and 
supplied it with a capital of $1,700 The company is now ready to 
furnish at least the coal needed by the government, which requires 
about 120,000 tons, heretofore imported from foreign countries, 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CO. 


The company was organized for the purpose of financing isolated en- 
terprises that the 3 may desire to establish for the general 
welfare of the country, 


— — Islands are rich in 


ELECTIONS, 


The elections in the 1 have always been an interesting and 
veritable schoo! of political education. Although, strictly speaking, 
extensive suffrage was implanted in the Philippines only since Ameri- 
can oecupation, the Filipino people have shown during this short period 
constant and convincing proof of political capacity. The paramount 
issue in the election of 1907, which inaugurated the Philippine Assem- 
bly, was the ultimate status of the Philippines. The question to be 
decided was whether, upon the surrender of the Filipinos in arms and 
the establishment of peace under a more liberal and democratic rule, 
the Filipino people should still aspire and work for thelr independence. 
There were two tendencies at that time; one was the annexation to the 
United States, or at the most a remote independence, and the other 
was the immediate independence of the islands. The result of the elec- 
tions proved that those who advocated immediate 8 formed 
an immense majority of the people, although not yet the entire people. 
The same issue was presented to the poopie at all subsequent elections, 
and every time the advocates of immediate independence gained ground, 
until, finding that public opinion was against them, the members of the 
party which advocated annexation or remote independence had to dis- 
solve their party and aligned themselves with those who advocated 
immediate poor peor The old annexationists, or federalists, were 
highly educated men of the greatest prestige, but the ple laid aside 
their personal qualities, for they knew that the elections were boing 
held to decide issue and principles, not personalities. 

Once the question of principles is settled the people have always 
shown pra sense in electing experienced or highly educated 
people to posts in the national lefg ae When the fit 
8 was convened in 1907, it 
the people fell upon those who had previously distinguished themselves 
as provincial governors and those who because of their academic train- 
ing could best undertake the legislative work. This is the reason why 
among members of the lower 


lawyers and newspaper men. When the 
elective senate was established six years ago, the people again mani- 
igher house in 


peo 
with the result, noted by 
As a former 
ob- 
rtunism, 
tolerance 
in the 


We do not, however, mean to insinuate that elections in the Philip- 
pines have been conducted as angels would conduct such elections, 
As in other parts, frauds and other electoral abuses have been com- 
mitted, but the opposition party and the press got busy denouncing 
them and the government at once undertook an energetic campaign 
for clean elections, prosecuted the culprits, and later on rev: the 
present electoral law. 

Our electoral law was approved In 1907 by the former beth beg 
Commission, composed mostly of Americans, It was later thought that 
election frauds were committed partly because of the defects of the 
law, such as the relatively light pang given to violators, and also 
because election officers could easily be converted into political instru- 
ments of the party in wer. The revision of the electoral law bas 
been made with the aid of the op tion, and is intended to remedy 
in so far as possible the deficiencies found in the law and in actual 
practice. The government is at present using all means necessary 
to secure clean elections and to enforce the provisions of the electoral 
law in a way agreeable to all political parties. 

The total number of electors registered in the election of June 3, 
1919, was 717,295 and the votes cast was 672,125, which is a very 
fine percentage even when compared to the interest in elections shown 
in other countries. In the elections of 1912, 248,154 voters registered, 
of which 235,789 voted. Of the number of voters stered In 1919 
407,346 possessed educational qualifications, while only 81.916 were edu- 
cationally qualified in 1912. It should be noted that the Philippine 
yoters must have either property or educational qualifications, so 
that these figures show tbe progress of the people in political matters 
and in education in general during the last few years. 

The minority party has always accepted the decision of the ma- 
jority, unless It thinks that the election has been vitiated by some 
ilegal act, in which case it takes the matter up with the courts for 
decision. We have never followed the practice of revolutionary coun- 
tries where defeated minorities take the law into their own hands or 
use violence against the triumphant party, or utilize every other 
means to hinder the working of the government. The following 
figures speak for themselves: 


1922. 


In interpreting the foregoing figures it should be noted that there are 
nearly 900 municipalities in the Philippines, and that every munici- 
pality elects at every ‘general election a senator, a representative, a 
governor, two. members of the provincial board, a municipal president, 
a municipal vice president, and from 7 to 18 councilors, depending upon 
the class of the municipality. Either one of those offices can be made 
the subject of an electoral prot The number of protests registered, 
the number of protests * and. above all, the number of elections 
annulled will show beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the elec- 
tions in the Philippines haye been up to the present a regular and 
sane agency of representative democracy. 


THe NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


The non-Christian inhabitants (Mohammedans and Pagans) of the 
Philippine Islands are distributed in the nine special organized Prov- 
inces under the jurisdiction of the so-called bureau of non-Christian 
tribes, namely, Agusan, Bukidnon, Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Sulu, and 
Zamboanga, of the former department of Mindanao and Sulu, and the 
Mountain Province and Nueva Vizcaya of northern Luzon. The fol- 
2 table shows the area in square kilometers of each of the nine 

rovinces ; 


Square kilometers. 


Agusan 
Bukidnon- 
Cotabato —_— 


Nueva Vizcaya 
CCT 


The following table shows the present approximate population of 
Christian and non-Christian peoples as estimated by the governors of 
the nine Provinces : 


Altho the non-Christian inhabitants of the Philippines are to be 
found not only in Mindanao and Sulu but also in northern Luzon, the 
Moros of Mindanao and Sulu form the great majority of them and pre- 
sent the greatest 1 for the government. e shall therefore 
deal mostly with non-Christian peoples of Mindanao and Sulu. 
The government of Mindanao and Sulu from 1903 to 1913 was under the 
control of the military authorities. In 1914 it was turned over to the 
civil authorities, During the military period the so-called Moro 
Province was organized, which comprised practically what is to-day 
known as Mindanao and Sulu. The most important work of the mili- 
tary period was the pacification of the Proyinces and the recognition 
of American sovereignty. This was the first step before the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, commerce, education, and shipping would 
be begun. In 1911 a general disarmament was ordered among the 
Moros, and this order met some resistance in Sulu and Lanao. ence 
punitive expeditions by military and constabulary authorities had to be 
undertaken and skirmishes and battles like those at Mount 
Mount Bagsak were fought. The work of the military authorities 
bring about peace can not be underestimated. They 
for the work of reconstruction, which fell upon the civil authorities in 
1914 up to the present time. It would be, however, mislead to say 
that the military authorities limited their work to the estab. ent 
of peace alone. In reality they initiated some of the great activities 
of government, which were later on continued in gigantic proportion, 
especially public works and public education. The established 1 public 
diapenea ries even in the most remote parts of the Province. They 
built roads to connect distant places. 

The first task of the civil authorities in 1914 was to establish a de- 
partmental government, with almost a free hand in dealing with local 
affairs. It was subdivided into subprovinces for the purpose of local 
administration. Later on the d tment was abolished and the sub- 
province were declared Provinces. They were placed, like the regular 

rovinces, under the direct supervision of the department of the in- 
terior through the bureau of non-Christian tribes. Up to very re- 
cently all the provincial governovs were appointed by the Governor 
General, and, together with the secretary-treasurer and a third member 
elected by the councilors of the municipalities, they form the provincial 
council of each Province. All the appointed provincial governors ex- 
cept one are Filioinos, In the election just held four of the seven 
Provinces of Mindanao and Sulu elected their provincial governors, 
ae hg ye ep ane bees tI 5 teres the non-Christian parts 
0 e ppines are also pinos. ese one senator and 
r 5 5 „ 1 po ae 

e ciyil governmen us established completed the work of 8 
ing about peace which was initiated by the military erte tn 
1913 the Sultan of Sulu, who had theretofore enjoyed religious and 
civil prerogatives, renounced his prerogatives in favor of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Peace and order have been firmly 
established. The campaign of education and assimilation was begun, 
Wherever the good offices of the civil government could not have the 
desired effect the firm hand of the law reached out to enforce order 
and capture recalcitrants. From January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1916. 
the civil government captured 1.024 firearms, The year 1916 may be 
considered as a historic one in the annals of Mindanao and Sutu, for 


_XLII 621 
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Hundred 
ckets have been yearly sent to Mindanao 
On the other hand, the non-Christian people have shown 
their appreciation of the benefits that are being extended to them by 
their ristian brothers. At the present time the relations between 
Christian and non are most cordial. National sentiment in 
post 9 5 of the Philippines is almost as strong as in the Christian 


ovinces. Š 
We shall cite a few figures maaring the progress realized in the non- 
Christian part of Mindanao and Suſu since control was given to the 
Christian lipinos. Under the designation of “ Public instruction” 
the following table shows the number of schools in operation by year, 
number of teachers, and the enrollment from 1914 to 1921. 


No data available. 


The following comparative table shows the progress of the schools 
in Mindanao-Sulu covering the period from the ear 1913 to 1921. 
Attention is invited to the fact that enrollment in 1918 almost entirely 
represented Christians, while the great increase noted in 1921 repre- 
sents Mohammedan and pagan children: 


NNAON 


Sr 


© 
SSSR 


An important phase of the work of public instruction in Mindanao- 
Sulu is the compulsory school attendance for boys and girls which 
has been initiated some time ago. For the first time the old Moham- 
medan headmen and panditas ve openly pronounced themselves in 
opposition to the attendance of their children in government schools, 
considering this measure as a violation of the agreement into which the 
government has entered with them with respect to their religion, 
habits and customs. Through the tact of school authorities and coop- 
eration of N e and municipal and other interested authorities, 
those difficulties had been solved to the extent of bringing about entirely 
satisfactory results. The table given above speaks more eloquently than 
words can in this respect. 

In agriculture special attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
food products. Agricultural colonies have been established in Cotabato 
so as to unite Christian and Mohammedan Filipinos and to increase the 
production of rice and other food products. 

The following comparative table shows in a comprehensive form the 
typical activities of the colonies as to the production of food supply ; 


oe = 
Number colonists including 
— women, and children 


ä— —— — ͤ— —ę-¼ —— 

It will be noted from the above that the number of hectares culti- 
vated for the crops has decreased. This difference is due to the disap- 
pointment brought about by the failure to realize bigger harves 
caused r floods and locusts. On the other hand, there a notable 
increase in the output for rice and corn. 

Another important result worthy of being stated is the success at- 
tained in the partial rellef of densely populated Provinces like Cebu 
and Ilocos Provinces, The sparsely populated and potentially wealthy 
Province of Cotabato, where the colonists are located, the surplus popu- 
lation of those Provinces have found Cotabato to be an excellent place, 
where they may realize their ambitions for ownership of land and more 
ample rewards for their labor. i 
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In the branch of permanent Trovements and lie works we can 
say that noe zo roads and 8 poi 


potable water supplies, port improve- 
ments 8 construction of tel toner construc- 
tion of puplie en 3 received 4 e The follow- 
ing table shows the made in this regard, notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of local revenues and t insular ald: 


No data available. 
In the health service there has been made the most 


tifying ad- 
vance by the establishment of new 3 oun 9 ee Brees 
tions, the former under the 3 charge of qualified 
and surgeons and the latter in charge of graduate nurses pe 3 
cantes. Government hog are now in Sy owen at the provincial 
5 of Foe ago Cotabate, Davao, Mountain Provi 3 Sulu, 
and * msaries in public schools at po ints where no 
field rope es ocated, the teachers are instructed in the use of 
and supplied with 10 medicines, ple nee ete., which may safely be in- 
trusted for use relievin, g ailments, ere ills, and in- 
ries, which, in the e 5 of skilled medical amna surgical assista: 
hey should ‘undertake to relieve. While Moh 
were at first suspicious and unwilling te enter h 
or surgical treatment, this attitude has rapidly to one 
popular acceptance and appreciation of facilities, even to the 
marprising degree that women of good families now seek for admission. 
In this connection it may be sta ae ce officers, trained nurses, 
one to the most places and localities in 
r duties, and poe re without guards or com- 
pa. have been and are estal conducted 
mae noe AT 1 8 nurses and practicantes at many points away 
from Arey £ garrisons or constabulary stations. In no instance has the 
public health personnel been subjected to violence, or even threats, from 
the people among whom they work. Mohammedan and pagan com- 
munities have voluntarily contributed labor and materials of pro- 
8 for the establishment of dispensary stations. 
he importance and value of the work of the pie health per- 
—.— during the past few years can not be exaggerated when viewed 
not only from the stand oint of medical and surgical relief but from 
all other significant points, and especially that of the establishment of 


and practicantes have 
the Dea of 8 


amicable contact and 5 by the government over the Mohammedan an 
and pagan communiti 
To combat and so iar as possible eradicate the prevalence pf water- 
d, atten- 


ag 5 has been „ 27 atone improvement of a * 1918. 
* in o 
1018. 108 in 1047. 88 in 1818. and 103 in 1919, . 1930 and 1921, — 


A BRIEF CRITICAL STUDY or THE Laws PASSED BY THE PHILIPPINE 
LEGISLATURE ets Irs ESTABIISHMENT IN 1907. 


The Philippine its life th in 
the Lenn Sy 3 ae et 


President of the 
3 of the Philippine Assembly 


per house and the Philip, 

of the Phi Philippine ine Legislature. The ey complete 
legislative powers over the of the Philipp bited by the 
Christian peoples. The other parts of the P e or those in- 
habited by the Moros and other non-Christian remained under 
the exclusive legislative 1 ot the Philippine til 
1916, when, with the passage of the Jones law, the P 
lature secured control E all Phili ag 8 | 

In the study of colt laws e Philippine js re a = | 


writer has, for convenience, r Lee 14 Jt Sony 3 of 3 
into three e IMS Dur The first extends from October nisor, 2 
Tiainen 16, 1913. 5 is th time there were still a mason 


e upper while the ine Assembl wan 
ey in A needa of the ok inos. The second period extends from | 


l ia majority. im the u ?!... OCA AAE 
ready a 0 n upper or pi on; 
hence they had a decisive voice in I ation. The m. of the 

President of the United ever, ned $5: kb. aon inted by the | 
ident of the United States and ek not elected by the people. The | 
comprises all the e since the enactment of Jones | 
en om October 16, 1916, to October. 19 A n at this 
period has been in the hands of an elected Pi „ com- | 
posed of the senate and house of 
For the ot 3 the sean ike he follo 
been used: (1 nie N i? development of a ee 
and natu of commerce and dustry ; | 


ral 
(4) public health 655 er eat 3 4 Pulle 8 (6) es sarge (deal- 


ing with 9 =~ for the support of the government or mat- 
ters connected with raged (7). administration (dealing with re- 
N . in the admin tion of the government) 5 88 pri- | 


2525 0 D) judicial ref pro- 
$ (100 labor ; ai 

sons nA corporations); (12) 82 . i i 

regulations of corporations, firms, e public works and im- 

provements; (14) miscellaneous ee 
The following table 3 the laws passed during the three periods 

of legislation, classified under the foregoing topics: 


Table of laws passed by the Philippine Legislature since October 16, 1907, to March , 1921. 


(October 16, 1907—October 16, 1913.) 


Public instruction: The first period is notable for the 
the legislature has giyen to 5 —— The first act by the 
Philippine Legislature is an educational measure of the import. 
It 3 tor Fase appro priation of P1,000,000 for the construction of 
schools in was during this od also that the Uni- 
versity of the — — tae founded Fact 1870). (Other educational 
measures were: Act No. 1813, authorizi the Governor General E 
convey, under certain conditions and restr. ctions, insular propert 
Provinces and 3 =< aa 9 to be used for pu ue 
school p ee widing for ular civico-educa- 
tional lectures in the . pales, viet principally in the barrios of 
the Philippines; Act No, 1849, ding for the establishment of a 
pubiic library to be known as“ The e Philippine Publie po piar! a — 
suitable 8 therefor ; Act No. 1857, . — 


that 


of special superior instruction fe fer munici I teachers pee 
app. nding see the “ae nat P30,000 for 3 1858, 
amen section 40 of Act No. 82 sae ya sags ae eae ‘training 


for teaching; Act No. 1868, ap 
salaries of teachers in barrios s 
conditions; Act No. 1871, making available for 8 during the 
fecal, year 3202 and thereafter the balance remainin 3 Saree ap 
ropriated 145 Act No. 1632 for examinations for olarships in 
5 iD ine Medical School; Act No. 1907 providing Tor the ap the appropria- 
tion ef the sum of eee out of the insul ssist the munici- 
pality of Imus, Province ot Cavite, in the construction of a ‘building 
‘or an intermediate school; Act No. 1914, amend Act No. 2601, en- 
titled “An act providing for. s an app 000,000 for the 
school at- 
under reise ane 


ome sum of 575,000 for 
when: — under certain 


tions at least shall 
3 ol — oe 7 
habited by Christian tribes An Mindoro and 9 and in 8 sub- 


sna for oes and e of the same; i 


for 
nds 


p 
nditures for such 7905 from 
destens by — — 26 of Act No. 1761, as amend 
Deretopment of a scoltare and natural resources: Notable among 
the acts p: å g this period for the development of agriculture 
oe resources are: Act 1865, establishing an cultural bank 
3 5 propriating the sum of 1,000,000 for its capital; act 1827, ap- 

— ting the sum of 100,000 to be ee in the discretion of the 
jureau of culture, under a ato supervision of the secretary of the 
interior for the purpose and exterminating cattle diseases 
in the islands; act 222 agricultural stations; and act 
2229 for the improvement of cultivation of tobacco. 

Promotion o industries: No great legislation has 
been enacted for commerce and industry. The last two 1 paid 


a technical board to pass 
Act 2216 created a commission 


oblem of infant mortality has always puzzled 

ators, and so an act (2116) was pas creat- 
vestigate the causes of excessive infant 5 
:.. pig eh fom Heong ed to decrease 1 
Charity rt ublle 83 From the beginning government has 
always been a publi to set aside yearly funds to ae sufferers from 
calami es like typhoon. Aet 2199 was among the first of such laws 
passed b; ‘eee the Phil pine Legislature, 

Miscellaneous ac: 8 the miscellaneous acts are those which | 
tend to honor the memo Filipino heroes and patriots. This tend- 
ency has become noticea le ever since the participation of the Filt- 


national tion. 

Publie health: The 
the mind of our le 
ing a 5 to 
in the Philippine I 


1922. 
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inos in the legislature. Thus, during this first period act 2262 was 
passed appropriating £50,000 for the José Rizal School Building in 
ulumba. 
SECOND PERIOD. 


(From October 16, 1918, to October 16, 1916.) 


Help to non-Christian peoples: The second period comprises the time 
when the Filipinos controlled a majority of the Philippine Commission. 
Philippine autonomy 3 de at this time. s period is noted 
for the tremendous help that the legislature save to the non-Chris- 
tian tribes. Act 2531 passed by the Philippine Legislature under date 
of October 26, 1915, gave great impetus to educational work in the non- 
Christian Provinces. This act appropriated the sum of ¥1,000,000 for 
expenses of the bureau of education necessary for the construction, 
establishment, organization, and operation of additional free insular 
primary schools in the territory inhabited by Mohammedans or other 
non-Christian Filipinos, and to make the necessary provisions for nor- 
mal training of teachers for said primary schools. fund was 
allotted in Eg sce to the school population and was used for the 
purchase of sites, construction of buildings, 2 of equipment, 
and for current expenses, such as salaries and supplies. Other laws 
posea for the promotion of the non-Christian peoples and the estab- 
ishment of friendly relations between Christians and Mohammedans 
are acts 2396, 2406, 2413, 2417, 2522, 2539, 2545, 2658, 2662, and 2664. 

Agriculture: This period has produced several notable laws designed 
to solve our perplexing agricultural problems. Foremost among t 
measures is act 2508, which creat the rural credit associations in 
the municipalities for the purpose of financing individual agriculturists, 
especially the small farmers. Heretofore the farmers had all been at 
the mercy of the local usurers, as the city banks loaned money only to 
the big farmers. 

The administration of rural credit associations, however, has not 
been an easy matter. So far many of the local associations have 
not been able to collect sufficient capital to start the work. They 
have to secure the assistance of the Philippine National Bank. In 
a of this difficulty, the growth of rural credit associations in the 
hilippines has been tremendous. The first rural credit association 
was created on October 19, 1916. There were, in 1920, over 500 
associations distributed throughout the Islands. 

Other acts of interest to agriculture are act 2578 providing for 
the mutual insurance of work animals, act 2583 directing the provin- 
cial governments to establish and maintain agricultural nurserles, and 
act 2497 setting aside a fund to be devoted to the improvement of 
breeds of work animals. 

Commerce and industry: This perlod has produces some important 
laws dealing with commerce and industry. ne of them was the in- 
fant industry act (No. 2596) designed to promote and encourage the 
agricultural. commercial, and industrial interests of the Philippines. 
The Government would guarantee a certain amount of interest for 
a period of years to all infant industries satisfying the conditions of 
the act, act 2598 established a coconut product board to encourage 
improvement of coconut products. 

during this period also was the law which provides for Gov- 
ernment grading of fiber (act 2426), which has been the subject of so 
much comment recently. Another law of constructive tendencies is 
act 2429 which revised the insurance laws and local Insurance business 
in the Philippines. Heretofore the insurance 5 mostly foreign 
owned, engüged in business under the laws of their mother country, 
to the detriment of the ee people. 

Finance and taxation: e greatest achievement of this period in 
finance was the establishment of the Philippine National Bank (act 
2612). Before its establishment, Filipino business men and manufac- 
turers could not compete with their rivals for lack of credit. The big 
farmers of the Philippines were also in need of a bank where they coul 
get money for the development of their big farms. The growth of the 
capital and resources of the National Bank from 1916 to the present 
shows the tremendous amount of business that the bank is doing. 

In the field of progressive taxation the Philippines made an advance 
with the enactment of act 2601 to tax inheritances and legacies. 

Public instruction: This period has not been as rich in legislation for 
public instruction as the first one, An act worthy of note,-however, on 
this subject is act 2482 authorizing the provincial and municipal goy- 
ernments to set aside funds for pensionados to study in the University 
of the Philippines. 

Labor: The Philippines have not very many labor problems at this 
time. The only big labor question that we have had was the exodus of 
laborers to Hawaiil which often results in great hardships for laborers. 
Upon finding Hawaii unsatisfactory they would want to come back, 
but could not for lack of means, hey also complained of bad treat- 
ment by recruiting agencies. To remedy this evil, act 2486 was passed 
requiring labor 8 ag 3 officers to deposit a certain sum of money 
before they can begin business and to provide aequare for the 
safe return of laborers to the Philippines at the expiration of their 
contract, 

THIRD PERIOD. 


(From October 16, 1916, to March, 1921.) 


This period presents very many Important laws worthy of thorough 
study. Unusual times called for unusual measures. America’s entry 
in Europe, the economic consequences of the war, the unprecedented 
2 1 Sa in 1917, 1918, and 1919 all contributed to the enactment 
of bold measures, social, economic, and political. 

Public instruction: It had long been found by experts on education 
that our school facilities could not adequately meet the demand of all 
the children for education. It is true that the Philippine Legislature 
had been liberal in the appropriation acts and other special laws. We 
have noticed that the first law ssed by the Philippine Legislature 
was an act r P1,000, for the establishment of schools in 
the barrios. o further the cause of education the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, by act 2782, appropriated ?30,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
a five-year school pro calculated to accommodate in the schools 
all Filipino children who may desire to attend them. This is a monu- 
mental act which elicited the praise of friends and foes alike of Philip- 
pine aut: pomy, 

The charter of the University of the Philippines was amended, giving 
the 200 and faculty members representation in the board of regents 
fact 2 i 

Agriculture and natural resources—The government development 
companies The movement, began during the second period of our legis- 
lation, of allowing the government to venture in economic activities 
which for lack of private capital had hitherto remained dormant, was 
continned, The government was committed in favor of the policy of 


e and controlling industries when public welfare demanded 


This is the main purpose in establishing the five development com- 
panies, 3 company 5 che Pe 
ernment is that oo by act 2849, led the National Development 


senate, and the 
tives. Other development companies which have been established by 


122 25 roe have 
Cement Co. (2855), the National Coal Co. (2705), the National I 0. 
(2862), ang the National Petroleum Co. (125 Brey os 

At the time when increased food production was necessary act 2723 
was Under this act the secretary of agriculture and natural 
resources was to determine, after consulting the opinion of the munici- 
pal council concerned, what agricultural food products were most 
e N to each community; then all efforts to stimulate the produc- 

on Sho Sst 3 gronnet would Pe 5 appropriation of 

. s purpose. e follow 
1 ʻe is p nt pe g year further appro- 

Another act that is worthy of mentioning, indicative of the trend of 
— overnment to help agriculture, is act 2696, which appropriated 

5, for the purchase and installation of two machines which would 
develop the maguey W 

Commerce and industry: This period saw the creation of a separate 

reau for the development of commerce and industry by act 2728. 
This is the bureau of commerce and industry. This period also 
marked an attempt, though not a fruitful one, to establish a merchant 
marine. Act 2754 autho the secretary of commerce and communi- 
cations, with the concurrence of the Governor General, the president of 
senate, and the speaker of the house of representatives, to organize 
a merchant marine which will Nie, 3 in the transportation of products 
from and into the Philippines, e government is actually en 1 
in trade in those portions of the country inhabited b non-Christian 
peoples. Act 2660 deals with the development of trading siations in 
the Department of Mindanao and Sulu to facilitate the intercourse and 
oe enee of merchandise between the Moros and Christians. 

Public health; Aside from the annual appropriation for public health, 
other measures bave passed for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions. Act 2695 provides for the isolation of prisoners infected with 
tuberculosis; act 2653 appropriated 939.000 for hospitals in the De- 
partment of Mindanao and Sulu to combat diseases: acts 2740 and 
iLe 83 3 for Lp Soy sel homtail of “ tiki-tiki" and for its 

ous on among the nt classes as a means of - 
fating infantile beriberi. = i hay 

Charity and public welfare: It has been found convenient for the 
government to supervise the work of charity and public welfare. The 
public welfare board was first created by act 2510 us amended by 
act 2745. Act 2988, however, abolished it, and established in its 
stead a commissioner of public welfare with much enlarged powers. 
An office is maintained in Manila for the conduct of business for the 
investigation of social conditions and for the dessemination of val- 
uable sociological information. Social centers and other agencies are 
to be established and maintained throughout the islands. The money 
appropriated by the legislature for the protection of infants is dis- 

uted by this office. 

Act 2761 appropriated P50,000 for medicine to be distributed free of 
charge at public dispensaries. . former practice, the legis- 
lature 3 by act 2854, P300,000 for the relief of the poor 
sufferers from fires, A perch earthquakes, and other public calamities. 

Finance: Act 28 grants authority to Provinces, municipalities, 
and chartered cities to incur indebtedness and issue bonds for public 
improvements under certain conditions. The recent measures petition- 
ing the increase of the bonded indebtedness of the Philippine govern- 
ment have already been answered by Congress by allowing such an in- 
erease. Act 2931 provides for the issuance of bonds by the government 
of the Philippines in such sum as Congress may authorize for the 
establishment of irrigation systems in the Philippine Islands. 

Administration—the reorganization act: The most important admin- 
istrative measure passed since 1907 was act 2666, which reorganized 
our executive departments. This is taken up fully in Chapter III. 

Another administrative change worthy of mention was made by act 
2878, which abolished the government of the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu as a al political division. At present there are only 
two kinds of Provinces—regular Provinces and special Provinces. All 
the non-Christian Provinces are under the same category. This works 
for unification of administration. Formerly the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu formed one separate, self-governing entity and the 
special Provinces of Luzon formed another ty of administrative unit. 

Private law: The first attempt at establishing divorce in the Philip- 
pines was made ny act 2716. It provides, however, that before a 
divorce can be obtained one of the p must haye been found guilty 
of adultery by a competent tribunal. 

Judicial reforms: The most noteworthy act under this heading is 
that which reorganized the courts of first instance and provides for an 
automatic exchange of places by lot between the judges of the courts 
of first instance belonging to the same rank. Every five years the 
Judges are to be convened and those of the same class are to exchange 

laces (act 2941). Another act postponed the exclusive use o 
English as the sole official language of the courts until 1930 (act 
2830). 

Labor: At this period the Philippines were beginning to have their 
labor troubles. and act 2865 authorised the Governor General to appoint 
a committee to investigate controversies between the owners and 
tenants of large estates. 

Mercantile regulations; One law passed during this period which 
has been objected to by forelgn communities like the Chinese is act 
2972, which would prohibit the writing of account books in Chinese 
and which im lty for its violation. 

Public works: Public works are taken up in the annual appropria- 
tions for public works, but a law worthy of note is act 2840, ro- 
viding for the issuing of bonds by the government of the Philippines 
in the amount of $10,000,000 for the purpose of providing funds for 
public works. 

The militia: Act 2715, providing for the establishment of the Philip- 

ine militia, was passed in 1917. Its initial purpose was to help the 
nited States during the Great War. 

The militia is divided into two classes: First, the regularly enlisted 
militia, known as the national guard; and, second, the reserve militia, 
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Governor Gen- 


com of those who were not in The 
There is a militia 


> active service, 

eral is the commander in chief of all the paige en 

commission established to advise him as to the permanent organiza- 

a gaa re and government of the national and the reserve 

ilitia commission is composed of the seere of the 

8 the president of both houses of the Philippine ture or 

their representatives, the secretary of finance, the secretary of justice, 
and two other members appointed by the Governor General. 

Franchin It man be worthy of note that franchises have iey., Dur 


a only 18 in the first 
Memorials and poo 
rate subheading for those 


ple or gave 


ssion to take 


ae 2918 authorized the Aged 


Carpenter for his work in Mindanao and Sulu. riy, life pen- 


sions were given to Gen, Emilio Aguinaldo, former —— a of the 
Philippine Republic, and the late Cayetano Arellano i justice of 
the supreme court. (Acts 2922 and ti 


respect 
National ideais: Act 2928 is replete with memories ot 8 kor 
it revived the old flag of the Republic and made it an offi 
the government of the Philippines. Act 2933 provides for a sta 
appropriation of ¥1,000,000 every year for the commission of inde- 
pendence. 
CONCLUSION, 


1 pane Dai in 3 a tanh Beano eens pnan ea 

m ‘or men government control and sw 

but when it comes down to the real issue as to whether it has serv 

the country with the highest ideals of service and Ru ublic welfare, our 

legislature can well bear the 1 of the most hostile critics, It 

Ser pss bre a record of which any legislative body of the world can 
prou 


APPENDIX. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE PHILIP- 
PINE PARLIAMENTARY MISSION, 

Gentlemen, in compliance with a resolution of the Philippine — — 
lature, the commission of independence is 1 ou to the United 
States to continue the work already begun for ndence and to 
obtain from the people and Government of the United States the im- 
mediate recognition of the absolute and ts been app independence of our 
. A resolution to this effect —— approved by the commis- 

on o 


as soon 


liberty and — ce, her respect f 

er ‘or 

1 8 rolce iil mo ze aeiee LETE the £ the Filipi 1 

t is no our purpose, ne er € purpose o e pino people, 

to obtain independence by halves or independence which is not conse- 

erated to the principle that the Filipino people shall be free to solve 
their domestic gos ons and determine their external relations, 

The n x discussing what guaranties should be established to 
insure the s of the existence of an ind dent Philippine gov- 
ernment seems 92 ve vanished as a result of changes in international 
relations and the salutary effects of the disarmament conference, espe- 
cially the ratification of the so-called four-power treaty relative to the 
problems of the Pacific. 

Neither is it any ae necessary to —— n the progress of our 
country under the a stration of Fili as n 3 with the 
8 authorized by the Jones law, is p has n 

n a great measure recognized in the report of tl Ay mission sent 
to these islands last March by President Harding. ere are 1 
however, why we should question certain s of the report of th 
special mission, especially those which refer to the 8 of the 
present Phili pine government. The second independence — 
should be fully informed of the effects the N pia — blicity 
to that report has made upon American a opinion 
upon their Government officials. It shall be the special tare ot “ne 
mission in the event that public opinion in 83 has hen unfavor- 
abty impressed by the rt to give out truthful and actual facts and 
describe the actual conditions in the islands as well as the satisfac- 
tory results obtained under the present government, together with the 
bright prospects which the future holds for ae establishment of a 
government completely and absolutely independen: 

This second mission may consider itself fully authorised to organize 
and reorganize Itself in the form that it may deem convenient, and, 
taking into account 3 . — difficulties and unfavorable circum- 
stances, it is also authorized to detail, if it so deems ee after 
the immediate work of the mission is accomplished. rtion of the 
delegation to remain In America to organize new publicity agencies or 
to extend those already in existence. 

The independence commission is aware of the enormous and various 
difficulties hich will probably confront the work of the second mission 
to the United States. It ia also aware of the pome of the prob- 
lem the mission has Z solve and the cireumstances it will have . 5 con- 
tend with in order to obtain 8 results. The commission hopes 
and is confident that the second mission will know bow to meet what- 


as we do America's love for 
er given word, we are confident 


= 
e an 
— — new dr additional 


the instractions to the first * Phitip- 
De tenon as the principal guide for the work 


gee muy be pos 
The declaration of 
pine mission of 1919 shal 


of the second mission. In com g. however with those instruct: 
as well as with the „ second shall co: er 1 
authorized freely to act without ep Pag as and in consonance with 
the spirit rather than the letter of said instructions and declaration of 
purposes, aes the primordial object which actuates us in this great 
campaign is to secure the absolute, complete, and immediate inde- 
pence of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, after line 12, insert: 


“ NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


“Scrapping of naval vessels: For 


in connection 
with ee and preservation of ships 


charges f ight. Si — = and tele 
or trigat mileage, telegraph an 

and technical and toward k ne 

for material a _ completed for . 
able until expend 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur ; 
with an amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 28: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No, 28, and 33 to the same with an 
amendment as follows: lien of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the penny a 

“Naval Establishment, scrapping of naval vessels: For necessary 


expenses in ere ith t — care and preservation of shi pba 
construction has bee y pending the ee: — of = e trea 


limiting naval 3 aoe nen brieation e | 
and — phala iae material on hand or 5 2 Bandit on for sa 


vessels, and toward payment of bills of 8 for n 
already completed for the vessels, fiseal year 1923, $5,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois to recede and concur in the Senate amend- | 
ment with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 31: Page 20, after line 7, insert: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF STATR. 

To the a ualified guardian of Leonore M. Sorsby, minor daughter | 
of William dorsby rsby, late envoy extraordinary and . ges 
tentlary of he United States to Bolivia, the sum of as reim- 
Hosea for extraordinary expenses moa Ep medical a] 
nurses, hospital treatment and to the United ats states i 
following a a stroke of paralysis suff — Willlam B < 

tof duty, La Pas Bolivia, from which he remained w koly ais: | 
able until his death.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee | 
[Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- | 
sent to extend my remarks on the development of Muscle Shoals. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause,] The Chair | 
hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full | 
as follows: | 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, there is certainly no measure pending in this Con- 
gress as to which there is more general interest and for proper 
disposition of which there is more widespread demand than | 
the question of the development of Musele Shoals. While the 
Congress has appropriated $7,500,000 for the resumption of” 
work at Muscle Shoals, yet it is generally known that this 
did not constitute any solution of the problem; in fact, it was 
a mere subterfuge. No question is settled until it is settled 
right, and the people ot this country will not be satisfied until, 
this question is settled right. The demand by the people for | 
action is inseparably connected with the acceptance of the 
Ford offer. The Members of the House will soon leave to 
spend the recess in their respective districts. The President 
has requested them in substance to convert their constituents 
to the ship-subsidy program. It is not necessary to convert 
them to the question of acceptance of the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals. I sincerely hope that the Members who are not al- 
ready so disposed will receive suflicient inspiration from their 
constituents that when they return from their vacation they 
will be ready to promptly take up the question and pass a bill 

providing for the acceptance of the Ford offer. 

The last Congress refused to appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
eontinuation of the construction of the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals. The chief argument then made by those opposing the 
appropriation was that the Government had wasted the im- 
mense amount of money spent on that investment and to make 
this appropriation would be sending good money after bad, as 


bills of KN anae 
$5,000,000, to be avail- 


further | 


1922. 
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the plant was worthless. When the present administration 
came into power the friends of Muscle Shoals began to im- 
portune Secretary of War Weeks to recommend that 

make an apprepriation to continue the work. He indicated 
that he would make such a recommendation if a responsible 
person or concern could be found who would be willing to lease 
and operate the property in the event it should be completed. 
Thereafter some of the advocates of the development of Muscle 
Shoals interested Henry Ford in the proposition, with the 
result that he submitted a definite bid therefor nearly a year 
ago. 

A few weeks after Mr. Ford submitted his bid I was in Nash- 
ville, Tenn, and was interviewed by a representative of the 
Nashville Banner, my interview appearing in that paper under 
the headlines Davis favors Ford's offer“ on September 1, 
1921. In that interview I stated in part: 

All the friends of the Muscle Shoals project are very much in favor 
of an acceptance of Henry Ford’s offer. His proposition is entire! 
fair and preserves the original purpose, insuring the development an 
operation of the plant for the production of nitrate for fertilizer in 
peace and of nitrate for explosives in case of future war. Henry Ford's 
genius, resourcefulness, and proven administrative ability would be in- 
valuable assets. There is not the slightest probability of any other 
responsible bid being received that will approach the Ford offer. 
Government could not operate the plant as successfully and cheaply as 
would Ford. yet Secretary Weeks will not accept the Ford propo- 
sition if he can avold it. 

I then detailed the character and sources of opposition which 
would be encountered, mentioning the Fertilizer Trust and 
other powerful private interests, the sectional prejudice, the 
personal and political hostility to Mr. Ford, and explained that 
the present administration was apparently opposed to the com- 
pletion or operation of the Muscle Shoals plant or the accept- 
ance of Ford’s offer. 

Then I continued: 

However, it is to be boped that public sentiment will finally force 
Secretary Weeks to accept the Ford offer. 

in addition to the valiant service rendered by other friends of 
the Muscle Shoals project the national farm organizations, which are 
very strong in the West and Northwest, are bard at work in an effort 
to induce the acceptance of the Ford offer, and they will doubtless bring 
to bear a powerf niluence, 

The correctness of my diagnosis and prophecy has been fully 
demonstrated by subsequent events. 

The Ford offer completely refutes the previous arguments of 
the enemies of Muscle Shoals that the completion and operation 
of the plant was uot feasible and would simply involve a large 
additional waste of money, without any benefits in return. 
However, impelled by prejudice, the inspiration of competitive 
interests, or by other reasons, the opponents of Muscle Shoals 
have taken up position after position against the acceptance of 
the Ford offer, only to be driven from each untenable position. 

Again, I was asked by a newspaper representative for a state- 
ment on the situation, which I gave for the press on December 
5, 1921. In that statement I said in part: 

The public sentiment in fayor of an acceptance of Ford's offer is so 
strong that it can not be ignored, so that the Secretary of War will be 
compelled sooner or later to take some action thereon. However much 
I should like to be able to view it otherwise, yet I predict that he will 
pass the buck” to Congress either with only a colorless recommenda- 
tion or without any recommendation, but in either event accompanied 
by arguments against the acceptance of the Ford offer., 1 fear that the 
project will still be in the hands of its enemies, ig “gas from the stand- 
point of majorities. Even if the pressure of public sentiment, led by the 
national farm organizations, should result in sufficient i ae from the 
Northwest and the West to force the proposition through the present 
House, I very much fear public sentiment would not be sufficient to 
prevent it from being plgeonholed in the Senate. 

Secretary Weeks did exactly what I predicted. On February 
1, 1922, he referred the Muscle Shoals matter to Congress with- 
out any specific recommendation as to what action should be 
taken, except that he recommended that if the Ford offer should 
be accepted it should be amended in certain vital respects. 
Those recommendations have since furnished a basis for the 
chief opposition to the Ford offer, those opposed to the accept- 
ance of the Ford offer eagerly seizing upon them as a pretext 
for their opposition. 

The whole question was referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate. The Military Affairs Committee conducted exhaustive 
hearings, and after many months of careful, patient study has 
filed three reports; the majority report recommends the accept- 
ance of the Ford offer with a single reservation; one minority 
report, signed by eight members of the committee, recommends 
the acceptance of the Ford offer without any reservation; an- 
other minority report, signed by five members of the committee, 
expresses opposition to the acceptance of the Ford offer. The 
acting chairman of the committee, in accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of the committee, introduced a bill in ac- 
cord with the majority report of the committee, and a rule was 
promptly asked for the consideration of such bill. However, 


those controlling the policies of the House have withheld their 
approval of a rule which would permit the consideration of 
this bill by the House, and it is quite evident that the House 
will soon adjourn for a six weeks’ recess without taking any 
action on this very important matter. 

When Henry Ford made a proposition involving not exceed- 
ing an 8 per cent profit in the operation of the plants for the 
production of fertilizer and the development of other indus- 
tries, and in the event of war to produce nitrates for explosives 
for the Government without profit, it eliminated any bona 
fide bid from competitive interests because they were unwilling 
to take over and operate a project of this magnitude without 
an opportunity to profiteer upon the people in time of peace 
and upon their Government in time of war. Mr. Ford's offer 
was originally made nearly a year ago, since which offers have 
been made by the Alabama Power Co. and a few others, but 
no member of either committee or of either branch of Congress 
has claimed that any offer except Mr. Ford's was even worthy of 
serious consideration. As a matter of fact, Ford's offer has 
made possible the saving of the tremendously valuable Muscle 
Shoals plants. Oredit is due him for making possible the 
completion of Muscle Shoals. If the value of the property 
had not been forcibly demonstrated by a substantial bid from 
such a responsible source, the entire project would have been 
junked by those now in authority, in accordance with their 
original purpose. 

During his visit to Washington in connection with the matter 
Mr. Ford told some of us members of the Tennessee delegation 
that he had made what he considered a very fair offer, not with 
a view of making money, but with a view of rendering a public 
service, as he could easily find more remunerative fields than 
that involved in a maximum 8 per cent profit basis. The 
masses of the people have faith in the ability and patriotism 
of Henry Ford. They believe that his purpose is to render a 
great public service, and they fully believe that he could and 
would if his offer for Muscle Shoals should be accepted. 
Although Mr. Ford made a proposition which all unprejudiced 
men believe to be generously fair, and although it is considered 
that he has made the only proposition worthy of consideration, 
yet the powers that be insist that he has not made a liberal 
enough offer for the lease and operation of the plants, which 
the same parties at first contended were absolutely worthless. 

It is of interest to friends of Muscle Shoals, and it should 
have some influence upon even its opponents, that to the 
financial, organizing, and administrative ability of Henry 
Ford is added the patriotic and friendly cooper:.tion of Thomas 
A. Edison, with bis chemical and inventive genius. After sur- 
veying the Muscle Shoals plants Mr. Edison stated: 

Mr. Ford's: preposition is essentially sound and financially just. 

Those seeking to prevent acceptance of the Ford offer say 
that Henry Ford is a “ dreamer,” and so he is. The character 
of his “dreaming” was so aptly described in an editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Tennessean of June 21, 1922, 


| that I shall quote it, as follows: 


He has dreamed big things in the past and they have come to 
and there is no reason to doubt that his dreams for the future w 
come to pass if he is permitted to aid them with the common sense and 
the business acumén with which he is 5 

Twenty years ago Henry Ford dreamed of a horseless carriage, and 
to-day his automobile is known from one end of the world to the 
2 This was a practical dream, yet there were those who laughed 
a m. 

He dreamed of a great industrial city, and be has built one and 
more out of the profits of his first dream. He has abe employment 
to thousands. e has spread prosperity and sunshine over a great 
part of our country, from which he bas drawn the raw materials 
and the purts that go to make the finished product which bears his 


name. 

He has dreamed of an easier life for the farmer and of greater 
returns for the labor that goes into the uction of crops, and he 
has given the farmer a tractor to case toil and to inerease his 


profits. 

He dreamed of a railroad that could be operated without loss and at 
the same time give to the public cheap and efficient service, and he has 
brought that condition about. 

He dreams now of a great water-power development on the Tennessee 
River which will put to use a war project that so-called captains of 
industry were about to abandon. One of the results of the realization 
of that dream will be added prosperity for the farmer. Another will 
be the improvement of a great river, so that cheap transportation 
may be had. Another will be the building of a great industrial center 
which will hum with activity and ge employment to thousands and 
carry prosperity to them and their families. Another will be the 
maintenance of the t war project intact, so that in event we 
wr again 1 am will have ready at hand the tools that he w 
n so urgently. 

This is Henry Ford's dream, and it is a dream that will come true 
if partisanship and the grip of the special interests can be smashed. 


The farmers of the country are deeply concerned over this 
matter. They have a right to be. They are tired and sick of 
paying such exorbitant and unjust tribute to the Fertilizer 
‘Trust. They want Henry Ford to have this plant because they 
know that there is a vast difference between Muscle Shoals 
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developed and operated by Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals ex- 
ploited by the Alabama Power Co., or any similar concern. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, which made an ex- 
haustive investigation of this subject, addressed letters to all 
Members of Congress June 22, 1922, urging the acceptance of 
the Ford offer, and concluding as follows: 

We have stated before and we state again 8 in view of the known 
facts, the reasonable expectation, if the Ford offer is accepted, is that 
fertilizers can be produced at Muscle Shoals and delivered to the 
farmer for about one-half what he would otherwise pay for them, and 
this can be done under the Ford plan by methods that are already in 
commercially successful operation this country. 

The farmers are naturally intolerant of this unseemly and 
inexcusable delay. This proposition has been before the public 
for nearly a year; it has been thoroughly investigated and con- 
sidered by the Congress and the people. The farmers can not 
understand why their interests and the interests of the public 
generally should be longer ignored at the behest of certain pri- 
yate interests. Composing a large per cent of our citizenship, 
bearing a large part of our tax burdens, direct and indirect, 
and producing the food for the Nation, the farmers of this 
country are entitled to some consideration. Furthermore, as I 
have often stated, what is to the interest of the farmers is to 
the interest of the whole people. They are the great producers 
of the wealth of the Nation. When they are prosperous the 
Nation is prosperous, and vice versa. The more abundantly 
and economically the farmers can produce the more cheaply 
they can sell and the more cheaply the consumers can buy. 
Consequently every man, woman, and child in the Republic is 
vitally interested in the production of cheaper fertilizer. Has 
this ceased to be “a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people”? Has it become a government of special 
privilege, by special privilege, and for special privilege? 

I voice the sentiments of 100 per cent of the people of the 
district which I have the honor to represent, and I believe I 
represent the views of practically 100 per cent of the people 
of Tennessee, in urging upon Congress the immediate accept- 
ance of Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals. I sincerely hope 
that the present Congress, without further delay, will accept 
that offer. If it does not, I predict that the people will elect 
representatives to the next Congress who will accept the Ford 
offer, provided the offer is still open. However, it is the ap- 
parent purpose of those opposing this proposition to delay the 
matter until Mr. Ford withdraws his offer in disgust, and that 
is a danger incident to delay. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 19, added to 
this deficiency bill by the Senate, among other new items for 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, provides: 

Registers and receivers: For salaries and commissions of registers 
of district land offices and receivers of public moneys at district land 
offices, at not exceeding $3,000 ee annum each, fiscal year 1923, 

45,880; for clerk hire, rent, and other incidental expenses of the 

istrict land offices, including the expenses of depositing public money, 
fiscal year 1923, $40,000; im all, $85,850. 

This item is the immediate sequel of the action of the House 
two days ago in passing Senate bill 3425, restoring certain un- 
necessary Offices abolished very recently in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

There have been in the country the past year 94 district land 
offices, many of which served useful purposes in times past, 
but are no longer necessary. The appropriation bill provided 
for closing of 19 of these July 1, and consolidated the offices of 
register and receiver in 21 others. By reason of such action it 
was possible to cut the appropriations for the district land 
offices $128,000, and most of the 19 offices abolished were being 
maintained in violation of the law of 1840. 

But such real practice of economy was too much for many 
who love to talk economy. The clans gathered and organized 
and combined assault was made so successfully that Senate bill 
8425 was passed through the House Wednesday in form provid- 
ing for restoration of 10 of these offices, namely: Bellefourche, 
in the State of South Dakota; Waterville, in the State of 
Washington; Dickinson, in the State of North Dakota; Del 
Norte and Sterling, in the State of Colorado; Clayton and Fort 
Sumner, in the State of New Mexico; Harrison and Camden, in 
the State of Arkansas; and Alliance, in the State of Nebraska. 

During the debate on this bill in the House naturally the real 
facts of the case became much obscured by smoke screens of 
erroneous statements made in behalf of the bill, both as to 
the necessity for continuance of these offices and the cost 
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| 
thereof. Advocates of continuing numerous sinecures were | 
equally careless of the real facts concerning either branch | 
of the argument. 

The amendment above quoted must come as a shock to any | 
real believers in administrative economy who were led to sup- | 
port Senate bill 3425 through belief that the cost of continuing | 
these offices would be less than claimed by myself and others, 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WIIIAMScx] has | 
been most active in seeking the return of Bellefourche and | 
two other offices in his State. Attacking the claim of those in 
charge of the Interior Department bill that a saving of 
$128,000 had been accomplished by the closing of offices and 
consolidation of officers in the public land service in that bill 


Said (Recorp, p. 9622): 


It has been said that the saving will be $128,000 a year if the offices | 
$y thin Bill ata dissanttioed: Ane Weonten ot eee te eying: would not | 
be over $35,000 or $40,000. The statement shows that the total operat- 
7188.0807 are only $80,407.76; then, how can there be a saving of | 

* 


The gentleman was sure the saving from closing 19 offices 
and consolidating offices in 21 more would be “ not over $35,000 | 
or $40,000.” But the event proves how little he understood the | 
facts, for the land office speedily called for $85,850 to reopen 
only 10 of the 19 offices closed. 

Later the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican majority and generally de- | 
sirous of being known as a real believer in economy, came to | 
mas Na his expert testimony as a real son of the Golden West. 

e: 

Let us see wha n 
much do we save r abellsning sland roles! ? tora, ee cate tha aay 
which may be from $50 to $100 a month—I think never more than 106 
in these country towns—let us po it at $100. That is $1,200. en 

ou save the light and fuel. It may be that in those items you save 
300 more. That makes $1,500, and that is all we save to a certainty . 
when we abolish a land office. You may save something more, but 
there is no certainty that we save another penny. 

Closing one land office would save $1,500, closing 10 would | 
save $15,000, and “you may save something more, but there is , 
no certainty that we save another penny.” 

Closing 10 offices would save only $15,000, said our great floor 
leader, but opening the same 10 costs $85,850 next day, says the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. William Spry, 
former Governer of Utah. 

So economists who followed the western clans, listening to 
WiLtiamMson and Monnet, must now awake to the facts. 

Amendment 19 of the Senate was prepared by the General 
Land Office and was the estimate of that service of the amount 
necessary to continue the 10 district land offices, $85,850. The 
conferees cut the amount for clerks $10,000, but the item re- 
mains at $75,850 to continue 10 land offices whose total receipts 
will not next year greatly exceed that amount and several of 
which would have been closed years ago if the Interior Depart- 
ment had not ignored the plain law of 1840. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, 
amending the Federal reserve act. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by quoting a letter on the duties of women’s 
statesmanship. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by quoting a letter on the 
duties of women’s statesmanship. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Whose letter is it, may I ask the gentleman? 
Who wrote the letter? 

Mr. BENHAM. A lady whose name I do not remember, from 
my State. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we should get on with this confer- 
ence report, and I object. Í 

THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—- CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 38, page 24, after line 6, insert: 

“Immigration Service Hospital, Ellis Island, N. X.: The appro- 
priation Pay of penna and maintenance of hospitals, 1922,' car- 
ried under the Public Health Service in the Treasury Department ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1923, is also made available to en- 
able the Public Health Service to operate the hospital of the Immigra- 
tion Service at Ellis Island, N. Y., on the basis of the same items of 
expense shared by each service during the fiscal year 1922, The 


1922. 
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tion Service shall reimburse the Public Health Service on the 
‘Treasury 


Immigra 

basis of per capita rates fixed by the Secretary of the and 
the . by the Public Health Service from this source shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mabbzx moves to recede from the House disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 38 and concur in the same with an amendment as follows: 
Preceding the matter inserted by sald amendment insert the following 
center heading: Public Service.” 

The question was taken, and the motion to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 89, page 25, insert: 

“FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAU. eee 

“ Salari mses, Federal Farm Loan Board (reimbu e): 
For —— 8938 appraisers at not to exceed $5,000 each 


um, and the traveling expenses of such reviewing app 
Neef year 1923, in all, $35,000: Provided, That on the Ist 2 
zorh day of June, 1923, the Federal Farm Loan 


January, 1928, and the 

Board Thall assess the salaries and expenses of the positions hereby 
provided for, and id duri the preceding half year, against the 
several Federal land banks and joint stock land banks in proportion to 


the gross assets of such banks at such times, and the funds collected 
by. Bw assessments shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 


laneous receipts.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield a minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] that no 
one claimed upon the floor of the House that we would save 
money by continuing these land offices. What we did state 
was that the Government realized over $70,000 net revenue 
from these offices after paying all expenses. 

During the debate upon the land office bill it was repeatedly 
asserted that the saving which would be realized in the event 
that the bill was defeated would be $128,000, in defiance of 
the fact that for the fiscal year of 1921, upon which the figures 
were based, the total cost of maintaining the 10 offices which 
the bill sought to restore was only $80,407.76. The income for 
the same-period was $151,618.39, leaving a net gain to the 
Government of $71,210.63. 

Every dollar of the money appropriated for the continuation 
of these offices will be rebated to the Government from the 
fees collected by these same offices during the next fiscal year. 
Not only that but they will return a handsome surplus over 
and above all expenses. 

Even if abolished the work which will now be attended to in 
these offices would have to be done in some other office and the 
expense of doing it could not be avoided. It is absurd to 
cluim that the total expense of maintenance would be saved. 
What little might be saved by the Government in their abolition 
would be paid many times over by the pioneer settlers in the 
added expense they would be called upon to bear by having to 
transact their business at points often hundreds of miles farther 
from their land. No country could ever be developed but for 
the pioneers, and the Government should not remove from 
them the conveniences these land offices afford, especially in 
view of the fact that they pay more in fees than the total cost 
of maintenance. 

If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] would de- 
vote his time to seeking practical means of cutting down the 
overhead where it is not needed and eliminating useless em- 
ployees here in Washington and elsewhere, he would be per- 
forming a real service for his country. In place of this he has 
been devoting his undoubted talents in an attempt to cut ex- 
peuse where to save a few thousands of dollars is to impose 
many thousands upon the backs of those whose burdens are 
already in many cases beyond their capacity to bear. As long 
as the settlers who are benefited by a land office pay all the 
expenses of maintenance and more, they should have the office. 
There is no more sense or justice in depriving these people of 
their land offices than there is in depriving them of their post 
offices and rural mail facilities. 

I desire permission to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from IIIinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to recede and concur. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois to explain this. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to explain it. A great many 
additional land banks have been organized and joint-stock 
banks and the Land Bank Board has for a long time insisted 
that they needed more careful supervision than they have been 
able to give, and they have on more than one occasion recom- 


mended additional examiners and appraisers, and they some 
time since. requested legislation which would enable them to 
make assessments upon banks throughout the country for all 
expenses of the Land Bank Board here. It was thought 
by everybody, I think, interested in the land banks that this 
would not be a good time to impose any additional burden upon 
them by permitting the Land Bank Board here to make assess- 
ments on the land banks for the expenses of the board. This 
does not go to the extent that the original proposal went. Now 
they come and ask for a few additional appraisers because of 
the great need for more stringent supervision than they have 
been able to give to the workings of the banks and the increasing 
number of associations and land banks, and they have the 
authority to make the examinations, of course, but they have 
not had the adequate force, and they also have the authority 
under the law to levy the costs of those examinations against 
the banks that are but this amendment simply pro- 
vides under the act which reads as follows: 

Land bank appraisers shall receive such co nsation as the Federal 
Farm Loan Board shall fix and shall be by the Federal land 
banks and joint stock land banks, which they serve in such proportion 
and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall order. 

Now, what the Farm Loan Board wants is authority to ap- 
point a few additional appraisers. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Are you talking about examiners of the banks 
or appraisers of the land? They are decidedly different propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Both examiners and appraisers. These par- 
apis people are appraisers. However, they are short of 


Mr. BEGG. That is a decidedly different proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN, I say they are short of both. 

Mr. BEGG. Which is it that the amendment provides for— 
appraisers or inspectors? 

Mr. MADDEN. Appraisers. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This amendment means that these four 
reviewing appraisers are going to go over the work of the regu- 
lar appraiser and scrutinize that and see if he has done his 
duty or not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and to see whether the security taken is 
adequate. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why not work with these four review- 
ers, instead of with the original appraiser? 

Mr. MADDEN. We can not do that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This provides for only four. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that I have never yet, in all 
my experience in the House, come in contact with a board that 
understands its work as well as does this Farm Loan Board. 
I think they are really worth while. They have done a wonder- 
ful work. They are watchful not only of the interests of the 
farmers but also of the interests of the Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This is enough to do the work of seeing 
whether those loans are good? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. The criticism that has been made is that the 
overhead expenses were too heavy. Is that it? 

Mr. MADDEN. The overhead expenses of the organizations 
have nothing to do with the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is the contention that is made? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the overhead expenses of the Farm 
Loan Board are the lowest that we have. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not have any doubt but that the state- 
ment of the gentleman which he has just made is correct, but 
this Farm Loan Board will drift into the position that other 
boards and commissions have gotten into. In that Farm Loan 
Board you are losing the older men and bringing in new men, 
and the overhead charges are paid by the farmer, 

Mr. MADDEN. Those are paid by the Government of the 
United States, except these particular positions. 

Mr. GARNER. This is to be reimbursed by the farmers, is 
it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The Farm Loan Board expenses are 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, and paid by you 
and by me and by everybody else in the United States except 
the farmer, save as the farmer is a part of the whole people. 

Mr. GARNER. How many more of these farm agents or ex- 
aminers will you need next year and the next year after that? 
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Mr. MADDEN. It depends entirely on the expansion of the 
service. If this service expands you will need more. If it con- 
tracts you will need less. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 26, after line 17, insert: “ The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the General Accounting Office are 
hereby authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of the Treas- 
urer of the United States certain items of unavailable funds in the 
sum of $15,956, now carried in the accounts of the office of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States at Boston, „ and in the general 
accounts of the Treasurer of the United States as unavailable funds 
and representing a shortage found upon the discontinuance on October 
25, 1920, of the subtreasury at Boston, Mass., in the amount of money 
belonging to the United States while in the custody of said assistant 
treasurer, the loss of said money having occurred through no fault 
or negligence on the part of said assistant treasurer, as set forth in 
Senate ument No. 400, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and for 
this purpose the sum of $15,956 is hereby appropriated.” 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to move to disagree to that. 

Mr. GARNER. I know. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield first to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I realize that in the closing 
hours there will be no disposition to listen to many speeches. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the tariff bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, the tariff is a national issue 
as well as a local issue for the reason that national prosperity 
is absolutely dependent upon local prosperity. Every city and 
town fights for its industries, for the wage-earning citizens are 
the backbone of an industrial community. 

You can not have industries unless you have a market for 
their output, and you can not have a market if you permit it 
to be flooded with products made in other countries on a 
cheaper wage scale. 

But the tariff is closer to each of us than a local issue—it is 
an individual issue. With every wage earner it is a question 
whether he wants his earnings placed on a level with the earn- 
ings for the same labor abroad. With the capitalist it is a 
question whether he wants his investment destroyed by unequal 
competition in our markets with the foreign producer. With 
the American farmer it is a question whether he wants to har- 
vest crops and raise cattle whose selling price is fixed by the 
farmers of Canada or of other countries. 

Regardless of polities and the vicious attacks of the importers 
the above is a fair and honest statement of just what tariff 
means to an American wage earner, 

If you want fair wages and a fair opportunity to sell in the 
American market, then you must favor protection and must 
insist upon a tariff that will make up the difference between 
your costs and the foreign costs. 

If you are not interested in wages and are willing to sell 
your products below cost, whether from farm or factory, then 
only free trade or an ineffective tariff “for revenue only” is 
what you want. 


DEMOCRATS BLAME FARMERS FOR TARIFF BILL. 


After offering every possible excuse for delaying the tariff bill 
the Democrats have finally decided that they will place the blame 
upon the farmers of this country by a declaration that the pro- 
posed duties on agricultural commodities will cause a tremen- 
dous advance in the cost of living. 

When the emergency bill was under consideration the Demo- 
erats cried out that we were not helping the farmer, and that 
the duties imposed in that measure would not add one cent to 
the value of the farmers’ crops. 

Now they reverse their position and declare that the present 
bill, carrying exactly the same average in duties, will so in- 
crease the value of the farmers’ products that the cost of liv- 
ing will be materially advanced. 

The truth of the matter is that the emergency tariff was of 
material benefit to the farmers by improving their market for 
wheat, corn, dairy products, and hogs, and was instrumental 
in stabilizing the wool market and raised the price of cattle, 
which helped the stockmen of the West. 
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During the entire period since this act became law there has 
been no advance in the cost of living; in fact, there has been a 
slight reduction. 


FARMERS TO HAVE ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 


The Fordney-McCumber bill is the first tariff measure con- 
taining adequate rates for the protection of agricultural com- 
modities. j 

The American farmer has been plodding along trying to com- 
pete with every country in the world with practically no pro- 
tection whatever on his own prođucts, taking what he could get 
at a market price that was set by Canada or Denmark or Lon- 
don, and having to purchase machinery and implements that 
had the benefit of a reasonable rate in the tariff bill. 

It is high time that such benefit as accrues from a protective 
tariff should be extended to him, and this is the manifest pur- 
pose of the pending bill. 

The American farmer has just passed through two years of 
experience which proves conclusively that he can not prosper 
when American workingmen are idle. Internationalists and 
free traders attempt to persuade the farmer that his prosperity 
is dependent on foreign markets. This viewpoint is ridiculous 
in view of the fact that the American farmer sold more of his 
crops abroad in 1921 than in any previous year in the history 
of the United States, and yet the prices he received for his 
crops in 1921 were the lowest in the history of American agri- 
culture, This effectually disposes of the claim that foreign 
markets made the American farmer prosperous. 

The real reason for the low prices of farm products in 1921 
is that during that year there were more American workmen 
walking the streets without money to buy food products than 
ever before in the history of this country. 

The American consumer, whose buying power is measured by 
the contents of his pay envelope, is not benefited by any policy 
which reduces the contents or stops it altogether. If he is 
destroyed as a producer, he is also destroyed as a consumer. 

The American farmer is not benefited by any policy which 
destroys the pay envelope of American men and women who 
depend on industrial activity for their living. 


SOUND REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE. 


The sole issue involved in the present tariff controversy is 
whether or not this Nation is going to adopt an economic policy 
that will build up American industries which give employment 
to millions of men and women, who in turn buy the products 
of American farms, sustain public utilities, build up and de- 
velop American communities, or is this Nation to adopt an 
economic policy which benefits only a few thousand importing 
interests which are willing to betray and run American indus- 
try, American labor, and American agriculture, because by so 
doing they reap for themselves enormous profits? 

America is the richest sales market in the world. It is the 
one place upon which the eyes and hopes of every manufacturer, 
foreign or domestic, are centered. Here the competition is 
sharpest and even a small advantage is eagerly sought. The 
importer wants a low tariff so that he can sell for less than 
the domestic manufacturers’ cost levels; the domestic manu- 
facturer wants a tariff high enough to permit him to pay Ameri- 
can wages and at the same time be at no disadvantage in the 
American market. 

The question then is whether it is better to have American 
manufacturers paying American wages to produce American 
goods for sale in the American market, or to permit foreign 
manufacturers paying foreign wages to produce foreign goods 
for sale in the American market. 

The Fordney-McCumber bill now under debate in the Senate 
is so written that the products of American labor shall have 
at least an equal opportunity with foreign products in the 
American market; where there is doubt the decision is in favor 
of the American wage earner. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that we have reen- 
acted a restrictive immigration law to keep out the cheap labor 
of Europe and Asia, and many of the people who clamored 
loudest for that law seem to be quite willing to allow the goods 
they produce to flood our country and be sold in our stores 
while American workmen walk the streets. 

The inconsistency of this attitude is clearly apparent, and 
all thoughtful Americans will agree that if we are to keep out 
the cheap labor we need a restrictive importation law to keep 
out the product of the cheap labor. 

TARIFFS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Great Britain, her dominions and colonies, lead the world 
in raising tariffs since the war. Preaching lower tariffs to 
America, the British Empire has erected a protective tariff wall 
throughout her world-wide possessions, and even in mandated 
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territories, which protect her home markets and industries and 
discriminate against American products. 

While she has been doing this she has also been flooding the 
United States with propaganda against the American Congress 
writing a protective tariff law for American industries, 

Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Ecuador, Poland, Finland, Mexico, Peru, Denmark, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Sweden, and Hungary have all enacted tariffs with 
rates ranging from five to two hundred times those of pre-war 
times. 

Those heedless and uninformed Americans who have been 
giving aid and comfort to the importers and international bank- 
ers by howling that this was no time to write a tariff bill had 
better sit up and take notice. 

CALAMITY HOWLERS AND POOR PROPHETS. 

Free-trade Democrats in the Senate are assailing the pending 
tariff bill with prophecies that it will add to the cost of living. 
That is an old, old story with free traders. 

For nearly a century they have been reiterating that state- 
ment, saying it over and over again, until it has worn so deep 
a groove in the Democratic platform that no Democrat can see 
over the sides of it. 

All they have said in debate on the present bill was uttered 
in precisely the same language by their Democratic predecessors 
of years ago. The record shows that they have denounced 
every protective-tariff law before its enactment. 

Never do these same Democrats justify their argument by 
taking the figures of a protective-tariff period to prove that 
protection has ever added a penny to the cost of living. They 
do not do it because the results do not prove their case. 

Democrats always talk fiercely regarding the disastrous 
results of a tariff bill that protects home industries, but you 
can never get a word out of them as to the beneficial influence 
such measures have had on the prosperity of America. 

The reason is because of the wide discrepancy betweeu 
prophecy and results. Every Democratic free-trade law ever 
enacted has soon or later forced industrial depression and 
panic. Every protective-tariff law has encouraged industrial 
expansion and has created prosperity. 

= AMERICAN VALUATION, 

Only by applying the principle of American valuation at the 
customhouse can Uncle Sam be assured of an honest return in 
the matter of collecting duties on foreign products. For many 
years we have realized that the foreign valuation was wrong 
in principle and un-American in practice, for to ascertain 
whether the value reported by the importer is a correct and 
fair value the appraiser must depend on foreign information, 
and that can only be procured voluntarily. Our Government 
can only compel information within our own borders. 

Foreign-valuation duties are levied upon the usual whole- 
sale foreign market value. The only sources, therefore, of 
knowledge are foreign sources, over which our Government 
has no jurisdiction. Under regulations the foreign invoice is 
considered to be confidential and comes under the observation 
of the appraising officer only. If an interested American 
should have personal knowledge of foreign values, he has no 
way of knowing whether competing foreign goods are paying 
duty upon their true value, and if inquiry is made the officer 
claims the price must be kept secret and not divulged under any 
circumstances, 

When our officials attempt to secure facts in foreign countries 
they are often misled and more often denied the information, 
and in some cases are threatened with arrest unless they dis- 
continue the investigations and leave town. The result is that 
our officials are insulted and disgraced and are unable to secure 
the information that is necessary in order that the Govern- 
ment shail not be defrauded of its just rights in duty payments. 

If the law can be based on American valuation, the Govern- 
ment can secure true values and have the full assistance and 
cooperation of American manufacturers who come in daily con- 
tact with competitive trade prices, and who will gladly render 
such assistance and any information they possess. 

To allow the importer to pay duties on foreign valuation, 
which is frequently a fraudulent value on the invoice, is just 
as ridiculous a proposition as for a city to establish a tax rate 
and allow the individual to say what the value of his property 
is and ignore the board of assessors, 

A few moments careful consideration of the above facts will 
serve to apprise you of the reasons why the internationalists 
and the importers are so strongly for the foreign valuation as 
against the sane and practical method of American valuation. 

NO FORBIGN TARIFF MEDDLING, 

Republicans are determined to pass the Fordney-McCumber 
bill because they believe it is essential to the prosperity of the 
United States. Under the Dingley tariff law this country 


prospered as no other country ever prospered, and the Dingley 
bill was the highest tariff law ever enacted in the United States. 

During the campaign of 1920 the importance of a high tariff 
was emphasized, and the House of Representatives responded 
promptly to the demand and passed the pending bill on July 


21, 1921. Every conceivable method of delaying the bill has 
been resorted to by the free traders, internationalists, im- 
porters, and the propagandists of foreign countries since it went 
from the House to the Senate, but we can rest assured that 
the Senate Republicans will not permit the importers, or the 
agents of either England, France, Spain, or any other country, 
to dictate the rates in an American protective-tariff measure. 
DEMOCRATIC FILIBUSTERING, 

The filibustering on the part of Democratic Senators is par- 
ticularly obnoxious at this time when the ent re country is 
awaiting a return to normalcy through the enactment of wise 
tariff legislation. The Democrats are evidently not concerned 
about the cost to the country of protracted legislative uncer- 
tainty. Since Republicans are in power these Democrats be- 
lieve they can fasten responsibility upon them for inaction and 
thus make Democratic votes on election day. 

It is all buncombe to say, in defense, that Democrats have 
been seeking to perfect the tariff bill by amendments. They 
have made no such effort. Many Democratic Senators have 
voted for the highest ates in the bill when industries in their 
own States have been concerned. Not one serious effort has 
been definitely made by them to amend the bill. 

ONLY PURPOSD IS TO DELAY. 

They have denounced it as iniquitous; they have character- 
ized it as a new burden on the American consumer; they have 
indulged in all manner of generalization against it; but the 
record does not reveal a single constructive suggestion from 
Democratic Senators designed to “ perfect“ the bill. 

Their purpose is to delay, not to perfect; to postpone enact- 
ment so long that voters will be confused on election day as to 
the real effect of the bill. They hope they can filibuster until 
September. 

They will not get very far by the pursuit of such tactics, for 
the men and women of America are possessed of well-balanced 
minds, keen intuition, and sound common sense, and the seduc- 
tive voice of the Democratic siren will not cause real Repub- 
licans to waver in their faith. 

WILL REQUIRE YEARS TO REPAIR DAMAGE TO NATION. 

The Republican Party, in its national platform of 1920, did 
not promise the people a quick return to normal conditions as 
the result of Republican return to power. There was a too 
serious realization of the magnitude of the problems to be 
solved to permit the making of such a pledge. 

Never in all history did a political party come to such a heri- 
tage of difficulty as that which confronted the Harding adminis- 
tration upon its inauguration. 

The interest alone upon the vast national debt, in part a 
monument to Democratic extravagance and inefficiency, was of 
itself equal to the entire national expenditures under the last 
year of Republican national control under Taft. Other fixed 
charges growing out of the war were as much more. With ex- 
travagance running riot, incapacity enthroned in the civil serv- 
ice of the Nation, and with the whole governmental establish- 
ment permeated with the spirit of reckless waste, the job of 
cleaning up the Augean stable was one demanding the strength 
and persistence of a Hercules. 

OPPOSITION PARTY HINDERS EFFORTS FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 

While the Republican Party has been steadily engaged in the 
work of clearing up the débris of this Democratic wreck the 
politicians of the opposition have stood along the side lines 
jeering the workers and wherever possible have resisted the 
progress of the work the party in power was trying to accom- 
plish. Despite these obstacles remarkable progress has been 
made in the tremendous task of reconstruction. 

Congress and the Executive have done their full part. No 
one will claim that the work has been eompleted. No reason- 
able person will expect or demand that it should be completed 
in so short a time. It will take a quarter of a century to repair 
some of the damage done to the Nation during the past few 
years. The critics who believe that the Nation can be made 
as good as new in a few months are unreasonable in their 
demands. 

PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS WORKING TOGETHER, 

Definite and constructive steps are being taken in an orderly 
manner by President Harding and the Republican majority in 
Congress toward working out a comprehensive national pro- 
gram that will put an end to the ruinous waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency in the conduct of public affairs that character- 
ized the Wilson administration and restore conditions of justice, 
equal opportunity, and prosperity to the American people, 
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Mr. GARNER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois a moment ago, 
in a reply to a statement I made that the farmers would pay 
the expenses of this $35,000 for four additional zanmi, 
said the Government would pay it. The gentleman from Ten 
nessee [Mr. Byens] and the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Brenes} and the gentleman from Georgia tell me that 
the farmers do pay this, and this is four additional jobs that 
you are creating at $5,000 a year for which the farmers will 
have to pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman misunderstood me, 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois said that these 
expenses were to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman understood me I did not 
understand him. What I did say was this, that this $35,000 
would be paid by assessments against the banks, but that the 
cost of operating the Federal Farm Loan Board, the payment 
of the salaries of the Farm Loan Board members and of 
their forces, is to be met out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then these four jobs, created in this amend- 
ment at $5,000 a year, with $15,000 traveling expenses, are paid 
for by the farmer? 

Not at all. 


Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Who are they paid by? 

Mr. By the banks, out of their profits. 

Mr. . Who pays the expenses of the banks? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is paid out of the profits of the banks. 

Mr, GARNER. The farmer gets the benefit. But I merely 
wanted the Recorp to show that on the eve of adjournment you 
are creating four jobs at $5,000 a IN each, with $15,000 ex- 
penses, which the farmer has to pi 

Mr. MADDEN. I think this 1 the best job we have done 
during the session. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. That may be, but the farmer pays for the 
job. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL, I am a little bit surprised at the statement 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. Getting on toward 
dog days, I suppose gentlemen are expected to indulge in 
demagogy of one sort or another. The farmer who receives 
the benefit of farm loans pays a certain amount of interest. 

Mr, GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And the interest that has been fixed, in view 
of the large amount of business done, the large volume of busi- 
ness, leaves something of a profit to the farm loan banks, and 
out of that profit to the farm loan banks it is proposed to pay 
a few employees whose business it will be to expedite the 
allowance of loans. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand the gentleman’s idea of 
demagogy, it is that every time a Democrat calls a Republican 
to account it is demagogy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman could not base that idea on 

my statement. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not question the gentleman’s statement, 

but I believe the gentleman did not know. 

Mr, MONDELL. What “the gentleman from Wyoming” 
meant and said was that it is demagogy to say that the farmer 

[pays for something that he does not pay for. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. I know the gentleman from Wyoming does not 
want to leave a misleading statement in the Recorp, I know he 
does not know any better, but I am sure the chairman of the 

committee does. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

} [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman give me five minutes, then? 

Mr. MADDEN, I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. WINGO. Make it two. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going to enter into this controversy, 

2 to call the attention of the gentleman from Wyoming to 
a provision of law of which he is apparently ignorant; that is, 
it we are to credit him with sincerity in his last statement. Out 
jot the profits of the bank the stockholders are paid dividends, 
and the only stockholders of the bank are the farmers who 
| borrow, because a farmer in order to secure a loan must sub- 
scribe to a specified amount of stock of the bank, Then the 


bank declares dividends to the farmer out of the profits, and 
that reduces his annual payments and interest, and anything 
that absorbs the profits of the bank comes out of the amount 
that is paid to the farmer, 

Mr. MONDELL, And the gentleman from Arkansas also 
wants to delay these loans to the farmer. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; I do not want to delay them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to further insist on the disagreement 
of the House to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to this amendment. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is usual at the end of a ses- 
sion of Congress for the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the ranking minority member of the committee 
to make a financial statement. It will take about two weeks 
to get this statement ready in order to have it in complete 
form. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and myself may be permitted to make this 
statement and print it in the Rxcoxp on the 12th of July after 
the House recesses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WarsH). The gentleman 
from Minois asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee and himself may extend their remarks in the Record 
by printing a financial statement on the 12th of July. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is here printed in full as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN. The Republican Party came into power in 
the Congress on March 4, 1919, as a result of the elections of 
the fall of 1918. The new Congress was summoned into extra 
session by President Wilson on May 19, 1919. President Hard- 
ing took office on March 4, 1921, as a result of the elections 
of the fall of 1920. The financial record made by the Repub- 
lican Congress from May, 1919, to March, 1921, and by the 
Republican administration in full control since March, 1921, is 
not surpassed by any period in the history of the country. The 
desire of the American people for a reduction in public expendi- 
tures and a return to a normal state of affairs in Government 
and business, as expressed in the elections of 1918 and 1920, 
has been met with by a record that is responsive and gratifying. 


REDUCTIONS IN ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1920, 1921, 
AND 1922, 


Upon assembling in extra session in May, 1919, the new 
Republican Congress was confronted with the task of passing 
before the commencement of the new fiscal year on July 1, 1919, 
eight of the largest of the supply bills which the Democratic 
Congress had failed to enact into law before it went ont of 
power. ‘Those bills at the time of their failure were all pending 
in the Senate. The amounts carried in them at the time of 
their failure aggregated $3,767,975,974.78. The total of the 
same eight bills after their reenactment was $2,828,283,432.76. 
The first legislative action of the new Congress resulted in the 
passage of these bills before the fiscal year began and in the 
decrease of the appropriations proposed by the Democratie 
Congress for the fiscal year 1920 by $939,692,541.97. 

The estimates for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, and 
1922, respectively, and deficiency estimates for prior years, were 
prepared by the Wilson administration and submitted to the 
Republican Congress. The reductions made by the Congress in 
those estimates aggregate slightly more than $2,950,000,000, 

The total reductions which the Republican Congress effected 
in the amounts proposed to it by the Democratic administration 
for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922, reach $3,890,000,000, a 
sum which exceeds by nearly $150,000,000 the total of the 
appropriations just made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923 


In addition to the reductions effected in the estimates of the 
Democratic administration and the bills of the, Democratic 
Congress, the Republican Congress, in connection with the 
preparation of the appropriation bills for the fiscal years 1920, 
1921, and 1922 also brought about the repeal of appropriations 
totaling $1,140,000,000. 

The reductions made by the Republican Congress in the 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 are re- 
flected in the following table: 

Appropriations, fiscal year 1920--_....-_...____ $8, 454, 596, 649. 56 
Appropriations, fiscal year 1921 4, 780, 829, 510, 35 

Appropriations, fiscal year 1 4, 066, 316, 866. 74 

These reductions are important to keep in mind because of 
the direct bearing and influence they have had on the reduc- 
tions in expenditures for these fiscal years, which will be re- 
ferred to later, 
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EXECUTIVE PROCEDURE UNDER THE BUDGET. 

The veto by President Wilson of the Budget bill, sent to him 
by the Republican Sixty-sixth Congress, postponed until after 
the advent of the present administration the enactment of that 
important legislation. The new law was signed by President 
Harding on June 10, 1921. Its operation has covered the period 
of one full year of expenditure, that of the fiscal year which 
closed on June 30, 1922, and the preparation of the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1923, which has just begun. 

The accomplishments under the new system have exceeded 
the expectations of its most ardent advocates and have con- 
verted many who were inclined to be skeptical. 

Four outstanding principles of the system justify its estab- 
lishment, namely: (1) The placing upon the President of the 
responsibility for the submission of coordinated expenditure 
and revenue proposals to Congress; (2) the business control 
required to be exercised by him over expenditures after the 
appropriations have been made, and the coordination of ad- 
ministrative procedure; (8) the centralization of the jurisdic- 
tion over the making of appropriations in a single committee 
in each the Senate and House of Representatives; and (4) 
the establishment of a centralized and independent audit of 
expenditures. 

To President Harding and his first Director of the Budget, 
General Dawes, are due great credit for the successful in- 
auguration of the executive phase of the system. Govern- 
ments, like individuals, have habits, and the habits of incoor- 
dinate and uneconomical expenditure of public funds of long 
standing have been hard to break. The interest taken by the 
President in reforming administrative methods and producing 
economies in the everyday functioning of the Government are 
deserving of the highest commendation. The operations of 
the fiscal year just closed speak more fully than words of 
praise of the success of the President in holding down ex- 
penditures. In August, 1921, shortly after the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1922, the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment estimated that the withdrawal of funds from the Treas- 
ury during that fiscal year would aggregate 54.554. 000.000. 
The fiscal year closed on June 30 last. The total actual ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary receipts amounted to 
$8,795,302,499.84, or nearly $759,000,000 less than the amount it 
was estimated would be expended when the year commenced. 

The interest taken by the President in public expenditures 
has been an inspiration to administrative officials. He has 
called meetings of the business organization of the Govern- 
ment, consisting of all executive officers, and has inspired them 
with his enthusiasm of purpose to bring the cost of the Govern- 
ment back to normal and to place its methods upon a thorough- 
going business basis. 

The first complete report furnished by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to the President was made to him on 
May 8, 1922. Ordinarily such a report would not have been 
made until the close of the fiscal year on June 30. It was 
called forth at this early date in order to comply with the 
terms of a resolution introduced in the House (H. Res. 285, 
67th Cong.) which requested the President to submit to 
Congress detailed information concerning the economies de- 
clared to have been effected through the operation of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The President, without being 
formally requested by the House so to do by the passage of 
the resolution, directed General Dawes to comply as fully as 
possible with its terms, The letter of the President to the 
Budget Director outlines so clearly the character of the report 
to be made that I shall quote it here: 


Marcu 6, 1922. 
Gen. CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Director Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. O. 

MY DEAR GENERAL DAWES: I am in receipt of yours of this morning 
In reply to my note inclosing to you the inquiry of Chairman MADDEN 
of the Hous Committee on Appropriations. In view of what you have 
said concerning the request for a report upon savings in governmental 
expenditures, this letter is to authorize T to make the requested re- 
port to the Appropriations Committee. trust that you, in your com- 
pliance with the request for detailed information, as outlined in the pro- 

ed House Resolution 285, will convey such a statement of facts bear- 
fe thereon as may insure a consideration of the entire situation, thus 
obviating ssible misconceptions which might arise from any partial 
or incomplete statement. 

In view of the importance of having both 2 and the public 
understand clearly the operations of the Budget Bureau, I d you 
to give, wherever details are possible, not only a statement of such 
helpful savings as have been estimated, but, in addition thereto, the 
estimate of the bureau of the indirect sayings which bave been made 

ssible -by the inauguration of the new method of conduc routine 
Business of Government. You should enumerate the probable essening 
of the amount in actual cash expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, as compared with the cash expenditures of the year 
ending June 30, 1921. 

You should detail such transactions as have been consummated 
under Executive and departmental initiative, under the Budget system, 
which have made unnecessary many requests for additional funds for 
expenditures during the current 1 year, and have resulted in 


savings measurable in cash, based upon consideration of the transac- 
tions themselves. 
You SBO oe an estimate of the indirect savings, which are 


made 3 the consideration of numerous transactions, which, 
though in the aggregate are large, are difficult to estimate in cash’ 
Panne li savings, which I have in mind, will include, for ex- 


a) The — a incident to a corrected system of purchasing which 
has deen established in the Government, by which competition by 
the departments and the overlapping and acquiring of unnecessary 
5 * 1 iti d ified f 1 

er disposition under a un system, of surplus supplies 
held wr ine Government. * PR 

(e) More economical interdepartmental use generally of govern- 
mental facilities and supplies arising from the inauguration of a 
system of coordination created by Executive order. 

I be glad if you will make this information available to the 
House of Congress at the earliest convenient day. You will take 
such time, however, as is necessary to acquire definite information 
acer make the fullest possible report, 


ari we might well await the completion of the current fiscal 
year, of which less than four months remain, to acquire definite re- 
sults of the operation of the first and most dificult year of the Budget 
system. There is such unusual interest, however, in the reduced cost 
of Government that I am content to make this further imposition on 
your time in order to give to Congress and to the public the fullest 
ae revelation of reduced expenditures, because of my belief in its 

Ipful effects upon a nation eager to reach its normal stride again, 

Very truly. yours, 
Warren G. HARDING. 

The report was forwarded on May 8, 1922, and is entitled 
“Report of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on the 
Subject of economies and savings in governmental business.” 
It is a unique document in the archives of the Nation, A super- 
abundance of reports have been made in the past detailing the 
expenditure of public money, suggesting the expenditure of 
public money, or suggesting methods of conserving public money, 
but never before has a report so replete with detail of executive 
economies been furnished. 

It amply sets forth the accomplishments of the executive 
branch of the Government under the leadership of a President 
who has taken the initiative for economy and better business 
methods and has won the enthusiastic cooperation of his admin- 
istrative officials. Time will not permit here a detailed reitera- 
tion of the economies and savings enumerated therein. They 
aggregate in excess of $250,000,000. 

The complete report of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the first year of operation was issued on July 1, 1922. 
I commend the reading of it to all interested in the improvement 
of Government methods and the conservation of public funds. 
It contains a splendid statement of the corrective methods ap- 
plied in reforming the procedure in transacting the ordinary 
routine of governmental business. 

Those who are inclined to be critical of the Budget system must 
bear in mind that a procedure that has been growing by unsyste- 
matic accretion for 145 years is not easily changed. Such a tran- 
sition must of necessity be evolutionary and not revolutionary. 
A splendid start has been made. Patience, study, and experience 
are required to develop the perfection all hope it may attain, 
The system must be fostered and encouraged. It must be 
perfected by the criticisms of students from within and with- 
out public life. The first year of its operation is a brilliant 
testimonial of its efficacy and augurs well for the future. 

The President’s selection of General Lord as Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to succeed General Dawes is admirable. 
General Lord's experience as clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and as Chief of Finance of the War 
Department particularly fits him for the position. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE UNDER THE BUDGET. 


The reformation in congressional procedure to accord with 
the establishment of the Executive Budget Bureau has produced 
results equally satisfactory. 

A single Committee on Appropriations has been established in 
the House of Representatives to handle all appropriating meas- 
ures in lieu of the eight separate committees heretofore exercis- 
ing that power. In the Senate a similar change has been made 
and all appropriating measures are considered there by a single 
committee instead of by a number of separate committees. The 
cooperation of the Senate under the new plan at this session 
has been of great assistance in bringing down the total of 
appropriations. 

The appropriation bills have been reorganized and reformed. 
The old bills, 12 in number, have either been abolished or re- 
vamped. They were illogical, unscientific, and confusing. The 
appropriations for a single department were often found in 
many different bills. The War Department formed the best 
illustration of this diffusion of appropriations among bills, its 
funds being found in no less than five different measures. The 
new bills, 11 in number, are arranged according to departments 
and other units of organization. All of the appropriations for 


a given department are to be found in one bill or segregated 
For example, all of the appropriations for 


as a part of a bill. 
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the War Department, formerly in five bills, are now carried in 
one bill segregated to show the amounts for the military ac- 
tivities and nonmilitary activities controlled by that depart- 


ment. Many of the forms of the old bills had been in use for 
appropriating purposes for nearly 100 years. Their passing de- 
stroys many a landmark in legislative history. 

The new arrangement is concise, frank, and businesslike. 
It deserves and has received the commendation of all who have 
examined in detail the reformation that has been wrought. 

For the convenience of those who desire further to examine 
and compare the old and new bills, I shall insert at this point 
a table giving a list of the former bills and the new bills with 
nofes explaining how the reconstruction has been made: 

FORMER BILLS, NEW BILLS. 


1. Agricultural. 1. Agricultural riment, 
2. Army. i 2. Commerce and bor A 
3. Diplomatic and consular. ments, 
4. District of Columbia. 8. District of Columbia. 
5. Fortification, 4. Executive Office and independ- 
6, Indian. ent offices, commissions, etc. 
7. . ner tag executive, and ju- 5. Interior Department. 

clal. 6. Legislative branch, 
8. Navy. 7. Navy Department. 
9. Pension. 8. Post Office rtment, 
10. Post Office. 9. State and Justice Departments, 
11. River and harbor, 10. Treasury Department, 
12. Sundry 11. War Department. 
18. Deficiency. 12. Deficiency. 


2. G rtments formerly in 
the sundry civil and lative, executive, and judicial bills. 

3. District of Columbia: Items formerly carried in the District of 
Columbia bill and all other items in the sundry civil and legislative, 
executive, and judicial bills chargeable in part against the revenues o 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

4. Executive Office and ind dent offices: Items formerly carried 
for these E in the sundry civil and legislative, executive, and 


5. Interior Daren Items for this department formerly carried 
ae sundry civil, legislative, executive, and judicial, and pension 
3. 


6. Legislative branch: Items for the Senate, House, joint con 
sional committees and „ 1 legislative drafting 


service, Architect of the Capitol, nares, Botanic Garden, 
Government Print Office (exclusive of ting and binding for 
8 8 in sundry civil and legislative, 


on en aoe sont ial pile’ 
M c 

xT. NAY) : Items for the Navy formerly carried in the Navy bill and 

avy rtment proper, fornrerly in the legislative, executive, 

ant Bast Oles : Items formerly carried in the Post Office bill and for 

the Post Office Department proper, formerly in the legislative, executive, 

and judicial and sundry civil bills. 

9. State and Justice: Items for those departments and the courts 
formerly carried in the sundry civil, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
and diplomatic and consular bills. 

10. Preasuty.: Items for the Treasury Department formerly in the 
sundry civil and legislative, executive, and judicial bills. 

11. War: Items for the War Department formerly in the Army, 
fortification, legislative, executive, and icial, river and harbor, and 
SOY yA MAE Sh tine E e E EAO p e rrr Doe 
oa the other for the nonmilitary activities, 

The submission of estimates of appropriations in the Budget. 
according to the new arrangement and the reorganization of 
the appropriating power in Congress, in addition to the reduc- 
tion effected thereby in appropriations, bas accomplished two 
desirable results: The House of Representatives at this session 
considered and passed all of the 11 regular annual appropria- 
tion bills by the 19th of April, 1922. This is the best record 
that has been made in the past 16 years at a long session of 
Congress and is five weeks earlier than the average record of 
a long session for the past 20 years. All of the bills were 
finally enacted and approved by the beginning of the fiscal year. 
This is a most creditable showing when we consider the re- 
organizations and readjustments incident to placing in opera- 
tion a new financial system, 

The change in the rules of the Senate and House to give 
effect to the Budget system has minimized an evil long extant 
in connection with the passage of appropriation bills. I refer 
to the practice of including in such bills of substantive legisla- 
tion that had little or no connection with the direct purpose of 
the bill. The appropriation bills at this session are particularly 
free from so-called legislative “riders” that have no connec- 
tion with the reduction of appropriations or the abolition of 
oflices. It has been possible to consider the appropriations from 
the standpoint of the financial problems involved in them with- 
out having their passage delayed and confused by the con- 
sideration of legislative proposals that should be dealt with 
as separate measures. The Committee on Appropriations in its 
work of preparing appropriations has endeavored conscien- 
tiously to adhere to the policy of refusing to consider extra- 
neous legislation and to avoid trenching upon the jurisdiction 
of cc ec of the House whose duty it is to frame 

on, 


In following this policy the committee has made it a point 
to cooperate with the legislative committees when confronted 
with legislative proposals inserted by the Senate and desires 
to acknowledge the fine spirit displayed by those committees in 
working out several unavoidable legislative matters. Too great 
stress can not be laid upon the importance of keeping the ap- 
propriation bills and the Budget estimates free from legisla- 
tive encumbrances that have no place there. 

The work of reorganizing the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House to conform to the new arrangement has been a 
difficult but a pleasant task. The results which the committee 
has attained could only be reached by the utmost loyalty and 
industry on the part of its entire membership and the splendid 
manner in which the House has received the reports which the 
committee has presented, The duties of the chairman are diffi- 
cult. It is not pleasant to deny and oppose. Hveryone gener- | 
ally wants Government appropriations reduced, yet in the | 
specifie the reduction is wanted on the project in which some 
one else is interested. Stiff resistance has been necessary to 
accomplish the results I have set forth in this statement. Those 
results have been reached by the intelligent and industrious | 
efforts of the entire membership of the committee with the ap- | 
proval of the House, and I wish publicly to extend my grati- | 
tude for that cooperation and assistance. 

REDUCTION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, made at the ses- 
sion just closed, aggregate $3,747,035,382.64. to ap- 
propriations for the immediately preceding fiscal years they | 
display a great decrease. They are less than the appropriations | 
for the fiscal year 1921 by the sum of $1,033,794,127.71, and are | 
less than the appropriations for the fiscal year 1922 ($4,066, 


| 316,366.74) by $319,280,984.10. I shall append to my statement 


a comparative table showing by departments and establishments | 
75 . for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. (See 
The largest of the reductions for 1923 under 1922 has been 

effected in the Military (Army) and Naval Establishments, 
The appropriations for the Military Establishment, exclusive 
of permanents, for the fiscal year 1922 aggregate $350,707,- | 
588.35. The comparable appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 
are $256,411,169.67—a reduction of $94,296,368.68. The appro- | 
priations for 1923 provide for a strength of 12,000 officers and 
125,000 enlisted men. The following comparative figures on | 
the basis of military appropriations and officer and enlisted per- | 
sonnel, beginning with the fiscal year 1920, when a Republican | 
Soner one started making the appropriations, shows gratifying | 
uctions : 


The reductions in naval appropriations are even more gratify- 


ing than those in the Military Establishment. The total naval 
appropriations, exclusive of permanents, for 1922 are 5413. 
180,960.87. Those for 1923 are $294,336,577, a reduction of 
$118,844,383.87. This result is directly due to the conclusions 
reached by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
The initiative of President Harding in calling the conference 
and the success of its deliberations under the presiding direc- 
tion of Secretary Hughes have made possible great economies 
in naval budgets of the world, and in future years will relieve 


-humanity from the burden of providing billions of dollars of 


taxation to defray the cost of naval armaments. 

The following table shows the naval appropriations and 
personnel for the fiscal years 1920 to 1923, inclusive: 

Naval appropriations : Enlisted personnel. 
Fiscal year 1920, 
Fiscal year 1921, 
Fiscal year 1922, i 
Fiscal year 1923, $: 

The combined military and naval appropriations for 1922 
are $763,888,499.22. The combined amounts for the two services 
for 1928 are $550,747,746.67. The combined reduction for 1923 
under 1922 is $213,140,752.55. 

The appropriations for the Shipping Board for the fiscal year 
1923 aggregate $100,459,000. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1922 are $73,959,000. While the amount for 1923 shows an 
apparent increase of $26,500,000, it must be recalled that in- 
cluded in the 1923 appropriations is the sum of $50,000,000 for 
the payment of back claims for construction and requisition of 
vessels incurred during and immediately following the war 
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period. These are inherited obligations and. must be: paid. 
With this sum eliminated, the Shipping Board appropriations 
show. a. reduction of 523,500. 000. 

Special. appropriations, have been. made for a number of ex- 
traordinary purposes, for the, next. fiscal year. The sum of 
$1,240,000. is carried to enable the Children’s Bureau to adminis- 
ter the act providing for the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy. An appropriation of $500,000 has. been. specially 
granted to the Department. of Justice to enable the Attorney 
General to institute a vigorous prosecution of the perpetrators 
of war frauds against the Government. An appropriation of 
$12,000,000, and authority to obligate to the extent of $5,000,000 
additional, has been allowed to the Veterans’ Bureau to secure 
more adequate hospital facilities for veterans of the World 
War suffering from tuberculosis and nervous. diseases. The 
sum of $50,000,000 has been authorized for the construction of 
roads for the year 1923, with special direction to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to apportion that amount among the States and 
to approve projects under his apportionment. A further au- 
thorization. of $71,500,000 has been made for the year 1924 and 
$81,500,000 for the year 1925. Additional funds have been 
granted to the Department of Commerce to permit of the ex- 
tension of the splendid work being done by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in assisting. American. industries 
to find and develop foreign. markets for our products. 

For the information of those who may desire to visualize by 
large groups the principal objects of appropriation for the fiscal 
years 1922 and 1923 in comparative array, I shall insert the 
following table: 


General. classification. of, n ‘ov 1922 and 1923, arranged to 
show the Aal 0 objeda of appropriation. e 


000,00 

851. 00 #65, 064 788.50 
S 388 1257, 

656, 87 127 770, 22.65 
5 
000.00 ! 


Include amounts under permanent and indefinite appropriations. 


The Congress, expressing its will through, the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate. and House, has made a vigorous 
and successful effort to stamp out the practice of supplying 
deficiency appropriations not warranted by law. The stringent 
provisions of the antideficiency act of 1906 must be lived up to. 
No greater menace to a careful balancing, of the budget exists 
than the belief on the part. of administrative officers that they. 
may use their funds ad libitum and expect Congress to ratify 
their willful disregard of the law by supplying additional 
moneys. 

The criticism has been made that the appropriations made in 
deficiency acts during the past year are: abnormally large and 
are due to reductions, made in the estimates in previous years: 
An analysis of the deficiency appropriations shows that the 
allegation is unfounded and reveals the fact that what may 
properly be termed deficiencies on a percentage basis are normal 
eompared to those carried in years prior to the war. The total 
of appropriations carried in deficiency acts for the fiseal year 
1922 and prior years amounts to $332,760,884.55. The: follow- 
ing table gives a detailed classification of these amounts by 
purposes of appropriations: 

Total for 1922 and prior years--__._-.-...--__. ae : 
2 Postal Service . e from postal revenues pora: 303 ot 14 


824, 757, 483. 41 
———— — 


Veterans“ Bureau, medical and hospital service and 
vocational training 


158, 993, 112. 00 


Shipping Board, losses in operations 48, 500, 000. 00 
Refunding internal revenue taxes erroneously col- 
lected (income and profits taxes) — 78, 647, 500. 00 
Amounts to nad Rag new laws or treaties effective 
after the regular annual appropriations bad been 
%% ng ite re ewan wekiinies) 11; 080; BEST. 
Jndgments, court awar and claims- allowed by the 
General Accountin lc@u-_-___ 18, 408, $23. 81 
All other amounts, the bulk of which may properiy 
be termed “ deficiencies ’_--.____--_..-. — 13, 1 BT, 988. 40 
„ pins aa beheetck tities 824, 757, 453. 41 


BUDGET ESTIMATES REDUCED. 

The total of the Budget estimates submitted by the President 
in December, 1921, for the fiscal year 1923 amount to $3,809,- 
224,159.53. The supplemental Budget estimates for that fiscal 
year submitted by him from time to time during the session ag- 
gregated $110,834,269.97. e The aggregate of the estimates for 
the year 1923 considered by the Congress amounted to $8,919,- 
558,429.50. Against this sum the Congress has, appropriated 
$3,747,035,382,64. The net reduction in the Budget estimates 
for 1923 is $172,523,046.86. I shall incorporate as a part of 
my remarks a comparison of Budget estimates with the appro- 
priations for the fiseal year 1923, (See Table II.) 

The largest single reduction in these estimates is the cut of 
$136,044,818.13 in the Naval Establishment. It should be 
stated, however, that the naval figures were prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress prior to the conclusions reached by the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

The reduction in the estimates for military activities of the 
War Department amounts to $54,365,449.02. This difference is 
accountable almost wholly by the difference in the size of the 
Army requested’ by the Executive and the size which Congress 
has provided. The Budget estimates called for 13,000 officers - 
and 150,000 men, and the appropriations provide for 12,000 offi- 
cers and 125,000 men. 

Two large items have been added in the appropriations by 
Congress which are not supported by Budget estimates, The 
amount for river and harbor maintenance was increased above 
the Budget estimate by 815,180,401, and an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 was made for continuing work already begun by the 
Government at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The amount for the addi- 
tional compensation—$240 per annum while showing as an 
increase in the Budget estimates is only technically such. It 
has since its inception, in 1918 been initiated by the Congress, and 
the exeeutive departments have not included it in their budgets. 

The: supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates submitted 
to Congress. from July 20, 1921, to June 80, 1922; for the fiscal 
year 1922 and prior years) amount to $472,410,129.96. The 
amount of the supplemental and deficiency appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years: carried im the four 
deficiency acts under which these estimates were considered 
amount to $332,760,884.55. The reduction. made by the Con- 
gress in these estimates is 5139, 649. 245.41. (See Table III.) 

The total of reductions in the 1923 Budget estimates of $172,- 


"523,046.86, added to the foregoing reduction of $139,649,245.41 


makes, a combined reduction of $312,172,292.27, on a decrease of 
approximately 7 per cent in the total amount. requested. 

The reductions effected by Congress in the Budget estimates 
can not in anywise be construed as.a reflection upon the Budget 
system. When we consider the tremendous, decreases. made by 
Congress in the estimates of appropriations submitted by the 
prior Democratie administration there is ample: cause for con- 
gratulation upon the narrowed margin at this session between 
executive. proposal and congressional grant. We must remem- 
ber, too, that the Budget estimates just passed upon by Congress 
were prepared in the first few months after the creation of the 
Budget Buream. . 

It must be kept in mind in connection: with, the consideration 
by Congress of the Budget estimates and the supplemental and 
deficiency Budget estimates that it has been the policy of the 
Committee. on Appropriations: to regard them as a maximum 
proposal, the total of which should not be exceeded. This policy 
the committee has adhered to. The responsibility for the 
appropriation of public money. under the Constitution rests 
with the Congress. It can not surrender that duty and main- 
tain its representative capacity and the accompanying duty of 
answering to its constituencies., 

REDUCTIONS IN ACTUAL EXPENDITURES AND PUBLIC DEBT. 

The reductions in actual expenditures: of the Government are 
the best evidence of the return te a normal state of Government 
finances. The expenditures for the fiscal year 1919, which was 
the fiscal year in which the armistice was signed, covering the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and excluding public-debt 
retirements, were $18,514,879,955.03. The expenditures for the 
fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 (exclusive of public-debt ex- 
penditures chargeable to ordinary receipts), on a comparable 
basis, are as follows: 

c $6, 403, 348, 841. 21 
Wiseal. year: £0915 AA 5, 115, 927, 689. 30 
Fiseal year 1922 8, 872, 607, 899. 84 

These ‘figures show a reduction for 1922 under 1920 of 
$3,030,735,941.37. They show a reduction. for 1922 under 1921 
of $1,743,319,789.46. È 

The fiscal year just closed, which is. the first full fiscal year 
of Government business under the operation of the Budget 
system and the first full fiscal year since President Harding 
has been in office, has been most successful. The ordinary 
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receipts for the year amounted to $4,109,104,150.94. The total 
expenditures, including public-debt items, chargeable against 
ordinary receipts were $3,795,302,499.84. 

The surplus for the year is $313,801,651.10 against an esti- 
mated deficit last December for the same period of $24,468,703. 
The total gross debt of the Governnrent on June 30, 1921, the 
beginning of the fiscal year just closed, was $23,977,450,552.54. 
The total gross debt on June 30, 1922, one year later, was 
$22,963,381,708.31. The reduction in the debt during the year 
amounts to $1,014,068,844.23. 

The total gross debt of the United States on May 81, 1919, 
was $25,916,874,096.88. The total gross debt on June 30, 1922, 
as heretofore stated, was $22,963,381,708.31. The reduction dur- 
ing this period amounts to $2,953,492,388,52. 

REDUCTIONS IN TAKES. 

The reductions in appropriations and consequent reductions 
in expenditures during the past few years have made possible 
a most gratifying reduction in taxes. The amount of the re- 
duction for the calendar year 1921 is approximately $80,000,000, 
and the relief to taxpayers for the calendar year 1922 is esti- 
mated to be not less than $850,000,000. 

REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYERS, 


The total number of Government employees in the classified 
civil service, both in and outside of the District of Columbia, 
aggregated 691,116 on July 31, 1920, the beginning of the first 
fiscal year for which the Republican Congress made appropria- 
tions. That number was reduced to 597,482 on July 31, 1921, 
and further reduced to 568,390 on December 31, 1921, which is 
the latest date for which figures are available. The total de- 
crease from July 31, 1920, to December 31, 1921, is 122,726. 

CENTRALIZED AUDIT OF EXPENDITURES. 

The Budget act approved June 10, 1921, provided for the aboli- 
tion of the six separate auditing bureaus in the Treasury De- 
partment and created in their place the General Accounting 
Office, a separate and independent unit of Government organiza- 
tion to centralize all auditing work and to prescribe forms for 
the keeping of Government accounts. To secure independence of 
action the Comptroller General is appointed for a term of 15 
years, is ineligible for reappointment, and may be removed at 
any time by joint resolution of Congress after notice and hear- 
ing, when in the judgment of Congress he has become perma- 
nently incapacitated, or has been inefficient, or guilty of neglect 
of duty, or of malfeasance in ofice, or of any felony or conduct 
involving moral turpitude, and for no other cause or in no other 
manner, except by impeachment. 

Commencing on July 1, 1922, the accounts of all departments 
and establishments of the Government will be kept in accord- 
ance with a new classification of objects of expenditure, as pre- 
scribed by the General Accounting Office, for the purpose of 
obtaining uniformity in administrative appropriation and fund 
accounting and in the analysis of governmental expenditures for 
the information of the President, the Congress, and such agen- 
cies of the Government as are required to deal with expendi- 

S. 
5 PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF BXPENDITURES FOR 1923. 

The preliminary estimates of expenditures for the fiscal year 
1928 as submitted by the spending departments aggregate $3,771,- 
000,000, while the preliminary estimates of receipts total $3,073,- 
000,000, an indicated deficit of $697,000,000. This figure would be 
more impressive if the record of the fiscal year 1922 were not so 
freshly in mind. The preliminary estimates of expenditure for 
that year aggregated $759,000,000 more than the amounts that 
had actually been expended when the year closed. I feel certain 
that the President, supported by the administrative officers, will 
be able materially to reduce this anticipated deficit. It must 
be remembered in this connection that the fiscal year just closed 
showed a surplus of over $300,000,000, It should also be remem- 
bered in connection with the estimated expenditures for next 
year that there is included $330,000,000 for reduction in the 


principal of the public debt to be paid from ordinary receipts 
and $284,000,000 on account of past railroad debts, which should 
be deducted in arriving at any estimated figure of deficit at- 
tributable to the ordinary running expenses of the Government. 
These two figures alone are nearly equivalent to the estimated 
deficit. The meeting of all administrative officials of the Gov- 
ernment at the call of the President on July 11 last to consider 
the financial problems of the fiscal year 1923 will have a most 
beneficial result, and when the year shall have ended its record 
will be as gratifying as that of 1922. 
NORMAL BASIS REACHED, 

The expressed policy of the Republican Party with respect to 
Government finances has been a return to normal conditions, 
Captious comparisons of the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923 with appropriations for years just prior to the war are 
frequently attempted in depreciation of the splendid record 
made by the Republican Party in lowering the expenses of goy- 
ernment. When these charges are brought forward it should 
be remembered that the bulk of the 1928 appropriations con- 
sists of items not in existence in the years immediately preced- 
ing the war or so largely increased because of the war as to be 
incomparable with pre-war years. A complete comparison of 
the present post-war year with any pre-war year is manifestly 
unfair unless all of the changed economic and political factors 
are adapted to each period. Nowhere in the United States or 
abroad are living costs or other economic conditions what they 
were prior to the war. They never will be in the near future. 
It is unreasonable to insist that the Government expenses can 
be brought down precisely to the figures of a period in the past. 

The real test has been met for comparative purposes if pres- 
ent appropriations are as low as can be consistently made, 
considering the changed economic and political situation of the 
country as compared with its situation in the pre-war year. 
This has been done most satisfactorily. Any comparison of 
1923 with a pre-war year must take into consideration these 
facts arising from war conditions: The interest on the public 
debt has increased from $23,000,000 annually to $975,000,000; 
the sinking fund and other public-debt retirement funds have 
increased from $60,000,000 to $369,000,000; appropriations for 
pensions have increased from $158,000,000 to $252,000,000; ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Bureau to provide compensation, 
vocational training, and medical and hospital relief to veterans 
of the World War amount to $418,000,000, against nothing be- 
fore the war; the appropriation of $100,000,000 for the Ship- 
ping Board is directly due to the war and the chaotie situation 
in shipping affairs taken over by the present administration on 
March 4, 1921; the appropriations for the Postal Service have 
necessarily increased from $324,000,000 to $565,000,000; the en- 
tire Internal Revenue Service prior to the war cost about 
$4,000,000, as against $60,000,000 for the next year, including 
prohibition enforcement. 

The Army, while reduced to a pre-war basis of personnel, re- 
quires increased appropriations on account of increased pay, 
transportation, and costs of food and other supplies as com- 
pared with the pre-war period. The Navy appropriations are 
somewhat larger than the pre-war figures, due to the enlarged 
size of the fleet and consequent increase in the personnel. 

The Republican Party has made good in its policy of retrench- 
ment and financial reform. It has established an effective 
Budget system, It promised a reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment and a reduction in taxation. Both have been effected. 
The public debt has also been reduced. While other nations are 
struggling with overwhelming public debts that in some cases 
are as great or greater than their national wealth and are 
erying for relief from the taxes caused by deficits in their 
budgets, the United States has reduced taxation, achieved a 
surplus in the fiscal year just closed, and is effecting a gradual 
reduction in the public debt out of current receipts, Such a 
record is deserving of and will receive the approbation of the 
American people. 


TABLE I.—Comparison of Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1922 and 1923. 


| Amounts carried for each of these fiscal years in the regular annual 9 acts, deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and amounts estimated under permanent 
and indefinite appropriations.) 


Department or establishment. 


This decrease is due lar 


printing and binding tor the year 1922 are ed under Legislative.“ 


Decrease (—) or in- 


| 
Appropriations, fiscal | Appropriations, fiscal crease (+) 1923 com 
year 1922. year 1923, | pared with 1922, 
5 $18, 247, 247. 05 $1 9 1 865,458,922. 11 
ST GE A | 800.00 * 2885 00 B 
PR, ere 18, 248, 047.06 12, 789, 124.95 | —5, 458, 922, 11 


IIE 
y to the transfer of appropriations for printing and binding to the various departmental bills for 1923. Departmen tal appropriations fot 
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TaBLe J.—Comparieon of Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1922 end 1923—Continued. 


Department or establishment. 


Executive office and independent offices: 
R annusl— 


Treasury Department: 
Regular annual —26, 516, 870. 84 
Permanent and —19, 212, 289. 37 
Totals. LTT —45, 729, 160. 21 
War finery activi 
ag Ee 256,411, 169. 67 94, 296, 368. 68 
Permanent snd eee 1, 265, 000. 00 —907, 300. 00 
—95, 203, 668. 68 
+26, 115,312, 34 
5 803 200.66 
Total nonmilitary activities Sdeweconcccunassacenasatees eee 588 +24, 312, 012. 34 
Total, War Department: 
77777 <item tas cat eit E vexeneoen . 181, 055. 34 
Permanent and indefinite 3 e —2, 710, 600. 00 


70, $91, 058. 34 


Regular annual— ; 
S T c E NENES 265, 000, 000, 00 252, 000, 000, 00 13,000, O00. 00 
Interior Department proper Seeed 40, 559, 305. 13 45, 565, 108. 67 —3, 994, 195. 46 
pe e 9 UE seas . 305. 13 297, 565, 108. 67 —16, 994, 195. 40 
Permanent and indefinite. 3 APT SE „ EER A 500. 00 27, 562, 900. 00 —3, 010, 600. 00 
r / A ERA I T — 805. 13 325, 128, 008. 67 20, 004, 798. 43 
Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual (only) — 579, 976, 851. 00 565, 064, 786. 50 —14, M12, 064. 50 
Agricultural Department: 
// ↄ ²⁵ —ͥ et... c ONT SI PEEN ET * — $ 39, 527, 434. 00 36,929, 173. 00 —2, 593, 261.00 
Roads, construction of... .. K 7 80, 000, 000. 00 7 10,000, 000, 00 —70, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite a EE PEASE NOS S 11, 750, 000, 00 12; 250, 000, 00 £500, 000, 00 
Wed $ave dnc cn NE TTET 5 8 131, 277, 434, 00 59, 179, 173, 00 —72, 098, 261. 00 
17, 394, 859. 00 18,743, 245. 00 +1, 348, 388. 00 
3,000. 00 ee URE arr ed 
17, 397, 889. 00 18,740, 245, 00 +1, 348, 388. 00 
Labor, Department of, regular annual (only) ex 5, 798, 196, 50 #68, 918, 920. 00 +1, 118, 723. 50 
Department of Justice, and the judiciary: ; 
r lott ATE r!!! . Ss ETA SE SER 0, 938, 687. 17; $51,221. 00 +912, 553. 33 
Permanent and indefinite... . cc scccscseseseeceee 8 S 7 5 300.09 53 175, 500. 00 
etal rs wcaubbsedercpesactasssadabectsveuncecevsceneapaascabes 33 17, 114, 167. 67 17, Sl, 221.00 -+737,053. 33 
District of Columbia: i 
R annual meran 
Permanent and indefinite 


Total. 3 Sanas 
VC er claims. s 
ann ue eben riations for 8000 Magra Bureau monas for ital construction $18,600,000 for 1922 and $12,000,000 for 1923, 
$1,500 land in the District of Columbia on which are situated tem Government office buildings. 
‘ ‘This one includes 237060030 = ra Pay a to 2 — 1 — and $1,000,000 for Government building and a4 er lub at the tion at Rio de ee 
‘ sum es an ers and over amount 000 for e evelopmen Ww no appro. 
‘one rene increase of $27 1 for riv harbors ted for 1922 and $7,500,000 for M Shoals d t lor which 
priat was made for 1922. 
This sum incindes and $1,500,000, . t stricken areas of the Northwest fer the cr s of 1921 and 1922. 
= Thess araounte eran nt wae Fe py ret ad highway aet ees. 1921. For 1923 the ee culture is authorized to ap partion the sum. of $50,000,000 
among the several States and to approve pon under such apportionments. The Post Office ap which authorized the foregoing $50,000,000 also authorized 
the sum of $71,500,000 for the fiseal . 1925. 


year 
This sum includes $1 »240,000 to carry out the to the welfare and ene of maternity and 
ay „ basis for tor 1922 to an annual 1933 and are inclyded in ai regular annual act 
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Taste I.—Comparison of Appropriations, Fiscal Tears 1922 and 1928— Continued. 


N fiscal N fiscal | erence (49 


Department or establishment. 


Increased com tion n Soo ( E NT, FF 

Miscellaneous (unclassified). ...... 5 7 e en RRAN 
Grana total: 

L EF e 83 

. and indefinite re 


Grand 
Less Post ra aada E from postal revenues) 
Total, exclusive of Post Offlee e „ 


3, 48, 339, 518.74 


1 The appropriation for 1922 for additional tion was an indefinite amount and was estimated in the Budget at $35,000,000. Recent figures of expenditures show 
the actual cost for 1922 will be approximately $11,800,000. The specifie appropriation of $38,735,173 for 1923 is therefore $3,064,827 under the estimated 3 1922. 


TABLE H. — Comparison of Estimates and Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1923. 
Amounts carried for fiscal year 1923 in regular annual appropriation acts, gig — acts, special acts, and amounts estimated under permanent and indefinite 


Supplemental 188) regular an Increase (+) or 
Budget estimates | Budget estimates Peed ge 10 Seas ae 3 
Department or establishment. W * es Dec. | estimates fiscal |n perma- | propriations com- 

5, 1021 5,1921, 7 Ha oe year 1923. nent and pared with 

indefinite. 
Legislative (Congress); “2 

annual....... 5 „ 3E OA AEA $17, 232, 655. 95 eben a \ $17, 237, 655.95 $24.95 | 1 i 

—— : 800.00 800. 00 l Se 


17, 28,488.95 12,789,124.95 |  —4, 449,331.00 


Shipping Board... 


Shipping 100,501, 500.00 | 100, 459, 000. 00 —42 


500. 00 
423, 038, 844. 95 418, 053, 843. 45 —4, 975, 001. 50 
17,741, 151.00 | 16, 118, 928. 00 +374, 777. 00 


541, 281,495.95 | 880, : —4, 642, 724. 50 
6,017,000. 00 6,017, 000.00 0 5 


A 87, 780, 812. 95 | 547,298, 495.95 | $42, 055,771. 45 

SSS => i 29AMIS as a 
10, 474, 901. 16 10,795, 973. 10 10, 443, 488.16 
105, 000. 00 105, 000. 00 103, 000. 00 


10, 580, 901. 16 10,901, 973.16 | 10, 549, 488.16 
1, 208,570.00 131, 903,387. 19 118, 835, 308. 81 

e 1, 375, 39, 510. 63 1, 375, 396, 910, 63 š 
1;298; 570.00 | 1,507,308, 237.82 | 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 


1,402,909. 22 


310,776,618.69 | 256, 411,169.67 
000.00 


255,000. 00 265. 


312, 041, 618.69 


257,676, 169. 67 


46,512, 408.00 
6,821, 300.00 -05s nse eti 6, 521,300. 00 

88,008, 708.001.818, 000.00 84, 849, 18.00 78, 274. 623. +20, 424, 918. 00 
355, 880, 117.4 3, 218,909. 22 309, 108,925.90 325,164,492.67 38,940, 884.02 
re 7, 786, 300.00 77.786, 300.00 7,786, 300.00 3 
it  3,218,909.22 08. 86l, 328.06 282 660, 0 67 28,940, 534.02 
4422,518,005.13 |  7,882,700.00 | 459, 281, 20. 1  294,336,577.00 130, O44, 818. 13 
444.488.572 00 . . 3.83.2205 3/488, 072.00 se 8 
i 5 7,862, 700.00 | 483, 818,007. 13 207,770, 249.00 | 138,044, 818, 13 


PTICE SETETE $ 252,000, 000.00 ᷑ 2 
049.30. 45, 565, 108, 67 
27, 562,900.00 


1, 153, 200.00 | 48,013, 888.00 | 59, 179, 173. 00 
_——— (——- —— — —u—̃œ—— —ä—ĩ— — — 
1 Estimates for the legislative include printing and pinding . — cet the es ments as submitted under the Government Printing Office. In preparing 
aY irra bills these sums were distributed to the various ion, therefore, is due 2 ne main to this transfer. 
his sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land for temporary oi ainas ma was not estimated in the 


2 This net increase is due to the ae of $15,180,401 for rivers and harbors in excess of the estimates submitted y the Budget, and the appropriation of $7,500,000 
for Muscle Shoals development not incl t. 
The Navy estimates were and anke to Congress prior to the conclusion of the Conference on Limitation of Armamen 
This net increase is due to the a) — — of $360,000 for 58 neajoct Cation and $100,000 for eradication of citrus Seite not included in the Budget, The 
sm of $800,000 for printing and bin: imated under | 2 (See note 
¢ Thissum was appropriated for . roads and trails in the Federal highway act st November 9, 1921, and was not estimated in the Budget. 
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TABLE I1.—Comparison of Estimates and Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1923—Continued. 


. | Increase (+) or 
an- | decrease (—) ap- 


Department or establishment. Dec. | submitted Dec, | estimates fiscal | nual ma- | propriations com- 
5, 1021 5, 1921 ebe year 1923 nent ead [P Dated a with 


| indefinite. estimates 


$21, 345, 495.75 
3.000. 00 


| 21, 348, 495.75 | 18, 746, 245.00 | —2, 602, 250, 75 


C o Lū 
i — EAE 
bor, Department of, regular annual (only)) 1, 240, 000. 00 7, 804, 632. 00 6, 916, 920. 00 —887, 712. 0 
. .. EE ne Det 
Department of Justice and Judiciary, regular annual (only)) 539, 000. 00 18, 758, 146. 00 
District of Columbia: 
7 Ss oo) sn oceunscspnsecsecsensaced „ 1, 299, 440, 00 28, 186, 306. 75 
Permanent and dente. „e e e e 1,624, COD. O EAE eee | 1,624, 600. 00 


E o ART A N ENE a 29, $10, 908. 75 | 


2,375, 042, 976. 
$ 1494, 181182 03 


EA J77..ͤͤ O E A E TEA 
Ann „ E AE de 3, 809, 224, 159. 53 
Less Post Office 5 from postal revenues) 579, 650, 068. 00 


„FVP 3, 220, 574,093.53 | 100, 059, 922. 97 3, 335, 684, 016. 50 | 


This sum was not estimated in the Budget. 


TABLE III.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, supplemental and deficiency, fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years. 
(Amounts considered and appropriated in deficiency appropriation acts approved Aug. 24, 1921, Dec. 15, 1921, Mar. 20, 1922, and July 1, 1922.) 
Supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates submitted to aig yew boo} July 20, 1921, to June he: 1922, for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years.. 9 410, 129. 06 


Supplemental and deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year and prior fiscal years carried in the deficiency acts enumerated above 700, 884, 53 

Reduction in estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal yearszͤ PPP %%% ⁵ nqE%%õE 139, 649, 245. 41 
TABLE IV.—Recapitalation of comparisons of Budget estimates and appropriations. 

Net reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal F ̃ ratnen'avavatasVerKauye koe csebackeadovpaveséohsthccdaracccsecareehabhea 172, 523, 046. 36 

Reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1922 aiid Drior Hincal yours aa per Table Wk esas . becavuesousccbucensteacece 139,649, 245. 41 

ah ð̊ ð ͥ ⁵⁵ ⁵ . ̃ ͤͤůͥũd . . è . ĩ⅛è m ⅛¾'. ...... «7, 312, 172. 292. 27 


The statement referred to is here printed in full as follows: of July for the fiscal year 1923 with the aprepriations which 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the question upper- | were made for 1922 at the beginning of that fiscal year and 
most in the mind of the average tax-paying citizen of to-day | including all of the appropriations by way of deficiencies and 
is what is it costing to run the Government and has the heavy | special acts made during the entire year, for it is certain that 
burden of expenditures for the routine operations of the Gov- there will be deficiencies and special acts passed during the 
ernment, which was necessarily imposed during and immediately | present fiscal year 1923, which has just begun, and which will 
following the war, been reduced to that extent which he had | increase the 1923 appropriation. Measured by this test it will 
the right to expect for the fiscal year 1923—the fourth since | be found that there has been appropriated for the fiscal year 
the war came to a close. The passage of the regular annual | 1923, $95,872,535.37 more than was appropriated for the fiscal 
appropriation bills for the fiscal year 1923 makes it possible | year 1922 at the same period of the two fiscal years. The fol- 
to arrive at a more definite conclusion, although it should be | lowing table illustrates this fact very clearly, but in this con- 
emphasized here that the sums carried in these bills by no | nection it should be explained that since 1922 the titles of the 
means represent the entire amount which will be appropriated | appropriation bills have been changed and appropriations are 
for 1923. There will undoubtedly be deficiency appropriations | now made under the heads of departments and Government 
during the year as has been the case in all previous years, | establishments, but the results are the same: 


despite the assertion made at the beginning of each year that 1922—Regulay annual supply bills. 
none were contemplated. Then, too, Congress will levy addi- | sunary civil $384, 196, 480. 41 
tional charges on the Treasury during the year in the creation | Post ‘Office___ S74, 057, 552. 00 
of new activities or the enlargement of those already in exist- | Agriculture —- 328 013.528. 80 
ence, unless this Congress adopts a radically different policy | fortis: =: „038, 017. 00 
from 5 . 15 pas followed since it first came into exist- 5 5 410, 673, 289 89, 25 
ence on a 4, 1 3 ploma an onsular. 30. 7 
The total appropriations for 1928 up to this time, including | Pisttict of Columbia 19, 412 diz 27 
regular, permanent, indefinite, and miscellaneous, are $3,747,- | Legislative, executive, and judicia = * 110, 348, 018. 75 
035,382.64. The total appropriations for 1922, including regu- | Pension——--———-—--------------- 205 eon Don OF 
lar, permanent, indefinite, miscellaneous, and deficiencies, were | Increased compensg fim: 38, 000, 000. 00 
$4,066,316,366.74. However, nearly $1,500,000,000 of each of these — — 
two sums represents permanent and indefinite appropriations, r ee here Cee pi ae 2, 206, 981, 664. 64 
1 755 8 3 —— iow publie debt, and so eee 1923—Regular annual supply bills. 
whic ngress not ca upon to appropriate ea scal |. 8 sr 
year. In order, therefore, to get a picture as to just what sums | EX¢¢Utlye and independent offices e 
Congress has appropriated, only the regular annual, miscel- | Agricultur“ 2 sir 36, 929, 173. 00 
laneous, and deficiency appropriations should be considered. Tar Department. —- 22 scat 8275 oT 
The only true test by which it can be determined whether | Natz 1 Dette T TE baht ee 443,488.20 
Congress has reduced appropriations and been really economical | District of Columbia 277 565. 609. 80 


is by a comparison ot its appropriations with those made in | Interior Department 
previous years for similar purposes. This test should be applied 83 8. S 
to the appropriations made by this Congress for the fiscal year Commerce ee 118. a re bo 
1923 and as carried in the regular annual supply bills with | Labor Department_ 
the appropriations made by the Congress in the regular annual 

supply bills for 1922, It would be manifestly unfair to com- F S 
pare the approriations which have been made at the beginning Grand totetsnis eos sa-5 0 ee eee 2, 302, 854, 200. 01 
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It should be stated that the Navy bill for 1923 carries, in addi- 
tion to the direct appropriation, the authority to use unexpended 
balances amounting to $54,000,000 and that at least $60,000,000 
must be appropriated under an act already passed for scrapping 
some of the ships of the Navy. This will make a total of 
$408,336,577 for the Navy for the year 1923. In addition to 
this, the other bills for 1923 carry appropriations for unex- 
pended balances amounting to $28,677,550.24, which does not 
appear in the figures given in the table. 

The administration’s own figures as to expenditures for 1922 
and 1923 show that it is expected to expend only $24,302,499.84 
less in 1923 than was expended in 1922, The expenditures for 
1922 amounted to $3,795,302,499.84, while the estimated expendi- 
tures for 1923 are $3,771,000,000, This is a startling admission, 
in view of the oft-repeated claims made by General Dawes, the 
head of the Budget Bureau, and widely heralded to the country, 
that he has put into effect business methods which would bring 
about reductions and economy. It conclusively shows that his 
repeated boasts of savings of hundreds of millions of dollars 
were mere paper savings, unsupported by fact and that the 
“ Budget savings” propaganda with which he flooded the coun- 
try was purely visionary and ethereal, 

The figures given as to appropriations and the admission of 
the administration as to its expenditures for 1923 show a 
lamentable failure on the part of the Republican Congress and 
the administration to reduce and retrench the expenditures of 
the Government. The promises of yesterday were completely 
forgotten in the performances of to-day. This is further em- 
phasized by the fact that the country is one year further re- 
moved from the war and the costs of supplies are less, and 
there should have been a very much larger reduction in ordi- 
nary course, At this rate how long will it take the Government 
to get back to anything like pre-war expenditures? 

It will be informative to compare the regular annual defi- 
ciency and miscellaneous appropriations made for the entire 
year of 1922 with the regular annual appropriations for 1923 
anq the additional deficiency and miscellaneous appropriations 
whi“ with reasonable certainty will be made during 1923. It 
furnishes further and positive proof that there has been no 
reduction in expenditures, The total appropriations for 1923 
up to this time, the very beginning of the fiscal year amounts 
to $2,302,854,200.01. The total of these appropriations for the 
entire year of 1922, excluding permanent annuals and including 
deficiencies of over $200,000,000 granted during the year, and 
also the various additional appropriations made by Congress 
during the year, amounts to $2,598,500,170.72. The figures in 
detail are as follows: 


Amounts carried for flacal years 1922 and 023 in the regular annual 
, appropriation acta, deficiency appropriation acts, and special acta. 


A riations | A riation 
for year 1922 


Department or establishment. 


pgislative (Congress) $18, 247, 247. 00 $12, 788, 324. 95 
Fare Oe and independent offices. ..... , 847, 057. 00 82 638, 71. 45 
State Department 16, 741, 346.09 10, 443, 488. 16 

2 ˙ isa dat ee ae cenaceneas , 352, 179. 65 118, 835, 308. 81 
War ent: 

c AAA 350, 707, 538. 35 256, 411, 169. 67 
N. tary activities 42, 638, 010. 66 68, 753, 323. 00 
Navy De r 413, 180. 900. 87 . 
Interior nt. 314, 5°9, 305, 13 565, 108. 67 
Post Office Department 579, 851.00 565, 064, 785. 50 
Agricultural Department 39, 527, 434. 00 36, 929, 173. 00 
merce Departmen 17, 304, $59. 20 18, 743, 245.00 
Labor Department 5, 798, 196. 50 6, 916, 920. 00 
Department of Justice. 16, 938, 667. 67 17, 851, 221. 00 
District of Columbia 206 x 463, 075. 72 22.841, 609. 80 
Increased com tion or civilian bonus 8 000. 00 38, 735, 173. 00 
Miscellaneous (unclassified).............. S 

Roads 000. 00 


S 2, 598, 500, 170. 74 


On the face of these figures there would appear to be a 
reduction in these particular appropriations of $285,645,970.71, 
and if we exclude the reduction in the road’s funds the cut 
becomes only $215,645,970.71. But it must be borne in mind 
that the year 1922 has closed, and the figures given rep- 
resent the total appropriations made for that year, in- 
cluding deficiencies and any and all special acts of Con- 
gress, whereas the fiseal year of 1923 has just begun. The 
figures given for 1922 include over $200,000,000 by way of 
deficiencies for that year, and it is only fair to figure on a 
similar amount being hereafter appropriated for 1923. There 
: has been a law passed directing the scrapping of some of the 
‘ships of the Navy and an appropriation must be made this year 


for that purpose. The minimum amount which has been esti- | 
mated is $60,000,000, but the chairman of the naval subcom- 

mittee on appropriations, who is one of the very best informed 

among the Members of Co on naval matters, has stated 

that it will probably cost from $70,000,000 to $75,000,000. In 

order to be entirely conservative the minimum figures will be 

used, It appears practically certain that the ship subsidy bill 

will be passed either during this session or at the December 

session of Congress, and Mr. Lasker and its warmest advocates 

admit that at the lowest estimate $15,000,000 will be paid in 

voyage subsidies during the first year of its operation and 

$30,000,000 annually thereafter; and in addition there will be 

enormous tax exemptions to shippers and shipowners and 

various other aids which will constitute a charge on the Treas- 

ury. Although it has been conclusively demonstrated by ac- 

tual citation of figures in the minority report filed that it 

will cost $75,000,000 or more annually, nevertheless I will 

waive the plain fact and use the figures given by Mr. Lasker 

for the first year’s voyage subsidies alone. The House has 

passed the soldiers’ bonus bill, and there seems to be no auem 
tion but that the Senate will pass it at this session. It is ad- 

mitted by everyone that the law will require an appropriation 
of at least $77,000,000 during the first year of its operation. 
The House has authorized a loan to Liberia of $5,000,000, which 
will undoubtedly be concurred in by the Senate. A most con- 
servative estimate of the amount which will be needed for high- 
ways this year, in addition to what ts now on hand, is 810 
000,000. Several times that sum will probably be needed, for 
$80,000,000 was appropriated in 1922. These sums aggregate 
$367,000,000, which with reasonable certainty can be figured 
as additional appropriations which will be needed for 1923, and 
which, when added to the regular annual appropriations for 
1923, make the sum of $2,679,854,200.01, or $81,354,029.29 more 
than the total appropriations for 1922, exclusive of the perma- 
nent and indefinite appropriations for each year, which amounts | 
to nearly $1,500,000.000, and if we exclude from comparison | 
the roads’ appropriations this excess becomes $141,354,029,29. 

And let me again say this does not take into account the pos- | 
sible passage this year of many bills now pending and which | 
are being strongly pressed, some of them having a favorable 
report from the committees having jurisdiction, such as the | 
$350,000,000 for western drainage projects, $14,000,000 for the | 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal, and so forth. It should also 
be noted that the appropriation acts for 1928 carry authoriza- 
tions for the use of unexpended balances amounting to $74,- 
677,550.24, which do not appear in the figures above set forth. 
It should also be stated that the figures given for 1922 include 
$5,000,000 for the Colombian treaty, $1,000,000 for the Brazil 
Exposition, and $3,500,000 for seed purchases in certain of the | 
Northwest States. Then, too, the figures for 1923 carry $500,000 
which was appropriated during the last year for the prosecu- 
tion of war profiteers and which was also made available for 
use in the year 1923. These sums total $10,000,000, which should 
be taken into consideration in favor of the 1922 appropriations in 
any comparison that may be made between the appropriations 
made for that year and the year 1923. | 

It should also be noted that im the table above set forth the | 
principal reductions are $68,000,000 in the War Department, 
$128,000,000 in the Navy Department, $70,000,000 for the im- 
provement of highways, and $13,000,000 for the payment of Civil | 
War pensions, which was brought about by the reduction of the 
number of pensioners on account of death. This makes a reduc- | 
tion in the appropriation for these four activities of $279,000,000, | 
which in itself practically wipes out the difference in the appro- ; 
priations as given and for which, I submit, Congress can claim | 
no credit for economy. If the reduction in amount for the con- 
struction of good roads should serve to impede or delay the 
improvement of our highways, such action will be subject to | 
criticism. The figures given as to the naval appropriations are 
misleading, in that the naval bill carries an authorization for 
the use of unexpended balances amounting to $54,000,000, which | 
makes the total sum actually provided $348,000,000 in round 
numbers. Adding the $60,000,000 for scrapping the Navy, it 
will appear that $408,000,000 is being provided for the Navy 
this year. 

The same is true as to the Army bill, for it appropriates 
the total amount of this bill for military activities $259,000,000, 
in round numbers, Thus, it will appear that after the disarma- 
ment conference, which was expected to reduce Army and Navy 
expenses, this Congress is providing $411,000,000 for the Navy 
for 1923, when before the war and in 1914 there was appropri- 
ated $141,450,643; in 1915, $146,493,177; in 1916, $149,763,000; 
and in 1917, when the big war naval program was under way, 
$315,888,060. This Congress is providing $259,000,000 for purely 
military activities of the War Department for 1923, when before 
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the war and in 1914 there was appropriated $100,584,130.38 ; 
in 1915, $107,644,812.04; in 1916, $109,089,226.14; and in 1917, 
during a part of which the country was actually engaged in the 
war, the appropriation was $294,569,123.67. 
PRESENT APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED WITH 1018. 
It is manifestly inaccurate and preposterous to claim economy 
and savings because present expenditures are less than they 


were during the years following the close of the war. The wake 
of war left hang-oyers and large expenditures for which it was 
necessary to make provision, and when these were disposed of 
further appropriations were no longer necessary, and neither 
Congress nor the administration can take credit for these re- 
ductions. A Democratic Congress in the third session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, by an act passed February 25, 1919, re- 
pealed appropriations amounting to $7,191,196,991.68 and au- 
thorizations amounting to $8,221,429,294.70, or a total of $15,- 
412,226,286.38, from the naval and military grants made during 
the war. This action of a Democratic Congress made it possible 
for reductions in expenditures to be made by taking away the 
large surplus sums to the credit of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and preventing further operations under ie authoriza- 
tions. It is as consistent for a Democratic administration and 
Congress to claim credit for the saving of this immense sum of 
$15,000,000,000 as it is for a Republican sdministration and 
Congress to claim credit for reductions growing out of the ces- 
sation of war activities. 

It has become a habit of the Republican leaders to compare 
the expenditures of 1922 with those made in 1921, which were 
something like $1,600,000,000 more than in 1922. The excess of 
unexpended balances to the extent of $1,700,000, which makes 
expenditures in 1921 over those in 1922 were, in the War De- 
partment, $712,594,513.32; in the Navy Department, $192,041,- 
835.58; in the Shipping Board, $56,795,268.26; in the Railroad 
Administration, $786,711,669.98 ; in the Grain Corporation, $83,- 
353,411.42; in the Sugar Equalization Board, $13,605,520. This 
totals $1,845,102,218.56. It is clearly manifest that these excess 
expenditures were on account of the war, and that no adminis- 
tration or Congress is entitled to credit because they were not 
continued in 1922. It actually shows that there was expended 
for other activities in 1922 more than was expended in 1921. 

If there exists an honest purpose to make comparisons of 
appropriations, the proper basis is to compare the appropria- 
tions for 1923 with the appropriations for 1916, which was the 
last full fiscal year before the war and which were made by a 
Democratic Congress and under a Democratic administration. 
The appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, up to this time, 
amount to $3,747,435,382.64. The appropriations for the entire 
fiscal year 1916 amounted to $1,115,004,194.55, or $2,632,031,188.09 
less than for 1923. It is proper, of course, to deduct the 
interest on the war debt, which amounts to nearly $1,000,- 
000.000, but this still leaves a difference of more than $1,600,- 
000,000. Conceding the necessity of providing for certain activi- 
ties growing out of the war and the growth of Government 
activities in ordinary course it is obviously patent that this 
Congress and the administration have not made that progress 
toward pre-war expenditures which the people were promised 
and had the right to expect. ; 

1922 BURPLUS AND 1923 DEFICIT. 


The Republican Party has not kept the Government on a 
“ pay-as-you-go” basis. It is true that a paper surplus was 
shown June 30, the close of the fiscal year 1922, but Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon in his letter of April 14, 1922, made it 
very clear that this surplus would only be made possible by the 
transfer of oyer $200,000,000 in governmental obligations from 
1922 to 1923 which, while enabling the administration to avoid 
a deficit on June 30, 1922, increased the overwhelming deficit 
which faces the Treasury on June 30, 1928. In December, 1921, 
the President in a message to Congress announced that there 
would be a deficit of over $24,000,000 on June 30, 1922, and 
one of more than $167,000,000 on June 80, 1928. At that 
time certain railroad expenditures by the Government were 
estimated among the expenditures for 1922, and none for such 
purpose for 1923. But in April, 1922, it appeared that the De- 
cember, 1921, estimate of a 1922 deficit would be increased 
from $24,000,000 to over $200,000,000, To have Congress come 
into session in December and work for economy for seven 
months, to have the Director of the Budget saving $100,000,000 
on paper every few months, and then have the deficit for the 
first year of the Harding administration increased by such a 
stupendous sum could never be satisfactorily explained in the 
coming congressional elections. It was then that a change was 
made. 

On April 14, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury revised his 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 1922 


and 1923. The railroad expenditures for 1922 were eliminated 
and $200,000,000 was transferred over to the column of expendi- 
tures for 1923. More than $87,000,000 has been covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts derived from sales of surplus 
war material during 1922. The statement of the Treasury shows 
a surplus of $313,000,000 which is attributed to increase in cus- 
tom receipts, miscéllaneous receipts, including Panama Canal 
tolls, and to the fact that expenditures for 1922 were “ almost 
$200,000,000 less than the estimate given last December,” It 
has already been shown how this “ reduction ” of expenditures 
was brought about. 

Meanwhile, by reason of this transfer the December, 1921, 
estimated deficit for 1923 of $167,000,000 had climbed to $484,- 
000,000 in April, 1922, which included $125,000,000 of interest 
on war-savings certificates. I predicted at that time that it 
would be not less than $758,000,000 based on estimated receipts 
and expenditures which seemed certain. Since then the Treas- 
ury has again revised its figures and it is now stated that the 
1923 deficit will be $697,200,000, the estimated receipts for 1923 
being $3,073,800,000 and the expenditures $3,771,000,000. It 
should be noted that in arriving at the estimate of expenditures 
no account was taken of the amount which will be required by 
the passage of the soldiers’ bonus or the possibility of the 
passage of special acts requiring additional expenditures by 
the Government. When these are considered it may be rea- 
sonably expected that the deficit for 1923 will reach $900,000,000, 
and possibly more, unless the receipts shall be greater than 
now anticipated, or Congress shows greater economy and there 
is a more rigid reduction of expenditures by the administrative 
departments. 

REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

It is ahnounced that the public debt was reduced in 1922 in 
the sum of $1,014,000,000, It is stated that this reduction was 
accomplished through retirements on account of the sinking 
fund and other public debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary 
receipts, through the use of surplus current funds in the Treas- 
ury and the application of the surplus of $313,000,000 above 
mentioned. The peak of the public debt was reached in August, 
1919, when it was $26,596,701,648.01. Between that date and 7 
June 30, 1920, it was reduced under a Democratic administra- 
tion in the sum of $2,297,380,180.94. During the fiscal year 1921, 
which was partly under a Democratic administration and partly 
under a Republican administration, the debt was reduced in the 
sum of $321,870,914.53. Including the reduction during the 
fiscal year 1922 the public debt has been reduced in the sum of 
$3,633.319,939.70 and now amounts to $22,963,381,708.31. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES, 


The estimates for the regular annual appropriations for 
1923 submitted by the President amounted to $2,485,377,246.87. 
Congress appropriated $2,312,854.200.01, but there was in- 
cluded in this sum $73,275,574 which was not included in the 
Budget estimates, It will thus be seen that Congress reduced 
the Budget estimates for 1923 in the sum of $245,798,620.86. 
The supplemental and deficiency estimates submitted to Con- 
gress during the fiscal year 1922 amounted to $472,410,129.96. 
Congress appropriated $332,760,884.55, making a net reduction 
of $139,649,245.41. Thus it appears that the estimates for 
regular and deficiency appropriations submitted by the Presi- 
dent with the aid of the Budget Bureau during the first year 
of its existence has been reduced by Congress in the sum of 
8385, 447, 866.80, or 13 per cent of the amount asked, excluding 
the permanent appropriations not subject to reduction. In 
other words, if Congress had accepted the estimates as sub- 
mitted by the President and the Director of the Budget, there 
would have been appropriated over one-third of a billion dol- 
lars more than was actually appropriated. Comment is un- 
necessary. The Budget law is a good law, but its adminis- 
tration since its enactment has not justified the fulsome 
claims for savings and economy with which the public has 
been so frequently regaled through the public press. These 
figures show that if permitted the Budget Bureau, acting un- 
der the personal supervision of the President, would have 
proved a most expensive proposition to the taxpayers. 

The Budget law, which was passed June 10, 1921, estab- 
lished a general accounting office, with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral as its head, at a salary of $10,000, and an assistant at a 
salary of $7,500. The office has a large clerical force, requir- 
ing an appropriation of nearly $2,500,000 annually. In addi- 
tion to auditing Government expenditures, the Comptroller 
General was charged under the law with submitting to Con- 
gress reports upon the administrative examinations of accounts 
and claims in the various departments and the departmental 
inspection of the offices and accounts of fiscal officers. He 
was also required to specially report to Congress every ex- 
penditure or contract made in violation of law. Congress has 
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been in session practically the entire time since the creation 
of this office, but no report of any kind has been made as 


required by law. It may be said that the only times the 
Comptroller General has appeared before Congress or its com- 
mittees was when he sought increased appropriations for his 
office. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Republican Congress on December 17, 1920, created a 
Joint Committee on Reorganization composed of Members of 
the Senate and House. It was made the duty of this com- 
mittee to make a survey of all the departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government and report as to what unneces- 
sary bureaus could be abolished and what bureaus could be 
consolidated. Shortly after President Harding came into office 
Congress did the unprecedented thing of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a civilian at an annual salary of $7,500 to be 
the chairman of the congressional committee. He promptly 
filled the place, 

It was proclaimed that this committee would save millions of 
dollars to the Government in the abolishment and consolidation 
of Government bureaus, and these statements were widely pub- 
lished over the country for many months. The committee has 
been in existence for over 18 months and the salary of the 
chairman and other expenses have been regularly paid. Only a 
few weeks ago the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], a member of the committee, vigorously complained and 
criticized its inaction, and stated that the chairman had not 
called the committee together since his appointment. Certain it 
is that the committee has made no report and not one single 
bureau has been abolished or consolidated. 

CIVIE-SERVICR EMPLOYEES, 


It is estimated that there were 550,000 civil-service employees 
of the Government June 30, 1922, of whom 72,253 were in Wash- 
ington, as compared with 489,798 in 1916, of whom only 39,259 
were in Washington. On November 11, 1918, when the war 
closed, the total was 917,700. Under the last administration 
this total was reduced to 691,116 on July 31, 1920, and to 640,175 
on December 81, 1920, and to 597,482 on July 31, 1921. Under 
the present administration the total was reduced to 568,390 on 
December 81, 1921, but there has been a reduction of only about 
18.000 during the past six months, and the number in Wash- 
ington is nearly double what it was in 1916. It may well be 
asked why it is necessary four years after the war to retain 
in Government employ 111,000 more civil-service employees than 
were employed in 1916. Congress has during the past fiscal 
year added additional employees to the Government pay rolls 
in providing 201 additional elerks in the Pension Office, 250 in 
the general accounting office, 600 additional positions in the 
office of the Internal Revenue Commissioner, and 828 employees 
under the Prohibition Commissioner, and a number of em- 
ployees under other special acts, thus adding several millions of 
dollars to thè annual pay roll of the Government. 


LOAN OF TENTS, ETC., TO AMERICAN LEGION. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. J. Res. 353, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to 
the executive committee of the Louisiana Department of the 
American Legion for use at the national convention of the 
American Legion, to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 
1922. bs 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolu- 
tion the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection, x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to loan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the Louisi- 
ana Deparinien of the American Legion, for use in connection with 

onal convention of the A can Legion, to be beld in New 
Orleans, La., October 16 to 20, 1922, such tents, with necessary pol 
ridges, and pins, cots, chairs, or camp stools, etc., as may be 
at said conyention: Provided, That no expense shall be ca the 
United States Government by the 8 and return of said property, 
‘the same to be delivered to said committee designated at such time 
rior to the holding of said convention as may be agreed u 
retary of War and T. Semmes Walmsley, chairman of sa: 
committee: And provided further, That the Secre of 
before delivering suca property, take from said T. W. 
a and sufficient bond for the safe return of sald property in 
ee and condition, and the whole without expense to 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 

third reading of the joint resolution. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a 3 time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
pa s 

On motion of Mr. Dupré a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, SALINE COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. FAUST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12121) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county court of Saline County, in 
= State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 

ver. 5 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, has this bill been reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. FAUST. It has. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That th 
the Aapko tas varie 75 Saline Ronnie ta the ate oe 1 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches therefo across 
the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near the city of in the county of e and State of 
8 — 1 MOT ier pe of the act entitled “An act 
proved Mareh ER 1906., 1 ges over navigable waters,“ ap- 
mua 3 right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. , 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Faust, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, MO. 

Mr. FAUST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12120) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county court of Lafayette County, 
in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the 
Missouri River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereb; 
to the County Court of Lafayette County in the State of 1 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at a por suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, at or near the town of Waverly, in the county of Lafayette 
and State of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over nayi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
and read & third time, 


nted 
ssouri, 


-The bill was ordered to be 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Faust, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

THE SCRAPPING BILL, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the 
House to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11214), 
known as the scrapping bill, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and con- 
a. the amendment to the bill, of which the Clerk will read the 

The Clerk read as follows: H. R. 11214, to authorize the 
President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty for the limitation of naval armament, and 
for other pu 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, with the exception of section 4, 
this amendment does no more than to change the phraseology 
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of the bill that passed the House on the 17th day of May. Sec- 
tion 4 provides for the increase of two battleships and six 
scout cruisers. The appropriation for the completion of those 
ships has already been made by the House and included in the 
last naval appropriation bill. The unexpended balances are 
authorized to be used for this purpose, and all the money that 
is necessary has been appropriated. It became necessary for 
congressional action in order that the limit of cost might be 
raised. When the scrapping bill was here we struck out the 
provision in order that it might wait until Congress had a 
chance to pass on the question. The Appropriation Committee 
examined the subject with great care and included a sufficient 
fund to complete the battleships and the six scout cruisers. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the occasion of increasing the limit 
of cost? 

Mr. BUTLER. The ships were authorized to be completed 
in 1917, and it is the increase in wages and the cost of ma- 
terial that increases the cost of the ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Were not these two authorized in the 1916 
program? 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes. Mr. Speaker, I made a mistake in an- 
Swering the gentleman from Massachusetts. They were pro- 
vided for in 1916, The additional cost is made necessary by 
the increased cost in wages and material. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In view of the fact that no other nation 
that had representatives in the disarmament conference has 
ratified the treaty, and nobody knows when they will, I was 
wondering whether the President will begin to scrap these 
vessels before they have ratified the treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand—I have no authority beyond 
what I have heard incidentally—that we will not scrap any- 
thing until the treaty is ratified. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. MONDELL. Japan has ratified the treaty. 

Mr, BUTLER. I understand Japan has ratified the treaty. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think that the President would 
undertake to scrap the vessels before the treaty had been rati- 
fied; but this gives him the power to do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but I do not believe he would do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman state that 
Japan has ratified the disarmament treaty? 

Mr. BUTLER. Japan, I understand, ratified the treaty. I 
heard yesterday that the Diet, or whatever the name of the 
parliamentary body is, had agreed to it and sent it to the proper 
authority for approval. 


Mr. WINGO. Did the gentleman get that from Japan or 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]? 
{Laughter,] 


Mr. BUTLER. I got it from the daily newspapers. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman state whether 
there has been any official notification of this action by the 
Government of Japan? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know; I am not told those things, 
I would tell the gentleman in a minute if I knew it. I do not 
believe the President would proceed to scrap these vessels with- 
out having official information that the treaty had been ratified. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. - 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendment was 
agreed to, 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate amendment was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER AT GRAND ECORE, LA. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12092) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Louisiana Development Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River at or near Grand Ecore, 


La. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
12092. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 


nted 
to the Louisiana Development Co., and its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 


Spc. 2. 
expressly 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Aswetr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution 36. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate Ja 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of 
Journal of the Fifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for the year 1922, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with 
illustrations, 1,000 copies of which. shall be for the use of the House and 
500 copies for the use of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 28 and 38 to said bill and had 
receded from its amendments numbered 31 and 42 to said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

II. R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. E. Taylor and B. G. 
Boom. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 11298) amending existing law 
which authorizes the construction of a public building at Paris, 
Tex., so as to authorize' and empower the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire a new site for same by exchanging therefor 
land and property now owned by the United States Government 
in said city, and to authorize the erection on said new site, when 
acquired, of a public building suitable for post-office purposes, 
and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] be allowed to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not know what subject the gentleman may desire to discuss, 
but I desire to have 20 minutes also reserved for this side, in 
which we may discuss general matters, which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] may distribute as he desires. 

Mr. MONDELL, That is entirely satisfactory. May I sug- 
gest that it will be some little time before we can adjourn, as 
we must wait until the Senate returns the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. I therefore think there is no reason why he should 
not talk for 40 minutes, if the gentleman desires. 

The SPEAKER. It is quite essential that a quorum should 
remain. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, my object in addressing the 
House to-day is to present to the House several articles of im- 
portation which I have with me and to give to the House 
figures showing the imporg value set out in the invoice and all 
other costs of landing the Foods in this country, the amount of 
duty added, and then to show the spread or margin between the 
landed cost of those goods in this country and the prices at 
which they are sold at retail. In addition thereto I shall give 
the names of the firms from which those goods have been pur- 


That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 
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chased. I do this because at this time this subject is most 
interesting not only to Members of the House but to the people 
of the country. Gentlemen will remember that when the tariff 
bill passed the House a long time ago, in July of last year, it 
earried a provision which is a very radical change from exist- 
ing law, in that it imposed the duty to be collected by our Gov- 
ernment on the wholesale selling value of the goods in this 
country instead of on the invoiced value in the country of ex- 
portation. A propaganda is now being extensively carried on— 
by importers chiefly—misrepresenting in the grossest manner 
the effect of the rates set out in the new tariff bill if enacted 
into law. I have here in my possession a letter just received 
from our very dear friend, Congressman Trtson, of Connecticut, 
who is now in Europe. He purchased and sent to me a number 
of articles, which I have here—a dozen razors, about a dozen 
pocketknives, and a dozen pairs of scissors. 

Mr. KELLER. In what part of Europe is he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. These goods were purchased by Mr. TILSON 
in Germany. The letter is dated Coblenz, Germany, May 22. 
He gives the exact price that he paid retail for the goods in 
Germany. His letter is as follows: 

INTERALLIED RHINELAND HIGH COMMISSION, 
Qobienz, May #2, 1922. 
Hon. Josera W. Fonůbxxx 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have purchased at retail prices in first- 
class stores an assortment of pocket knives, razors, and scissors, and am 
inclosing herewith a memorandum showing the price of each. You will 
find the articles tagged and numbered, th numbers corresponding to 
those on the memorandum. ‘There are numerous cheaper articles than 
those I have purchased, but such stuff is well-nigh worthless aud prob- 
* does not come into competition with American articles. 

visited the 3 region of Germany, which is around Dussel- 
dorf, Essen, Solingen, etc. I made a careful inquiry as to the wages 
aid skilled mechanics in the metal trades. Bolte gen is a typical pranu- 
acturing city; devoted largely to manufactures of metal. found that 
the wages paid highly skilled mechanics range from 950 to 1,000 marks 
er week. On the last day I was in Solingen our dollar was worth just 
00 marks. I found that mechanics in the metal and other trades 
receive 17 or 18 marks per hour. 

If Mr. Charles F. Rockwell is in Washington, please call his atten- 
tion to the samples I have sent you, and when TON are through with 
them either send the samples to my office or hold them until 1 return 
to Washington, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, JOHN Q. TILSON. 

I shall not attempt to open up all of them, but I show here a 
pair of scissors. My secretary a few days ago in this city pur- 
chased a pair of scissors that are of a size between the two pairs 
I have in my hand. She paid $2.50 for them. They were made 
in Germany, where the scissors I received from Mr. Trmson 
were made. Mr. Tirlsox paid for the smaller pair of scissors at 
retail in Germany 17 cents, and for the larger pair 20 cents. 
The scissors which my secretary purchased are not comparable 
to either pair, but they are in size between the two that I ex- 
hibit from Mr. Trvson, and, as before stated, last week she paid 
for them in this city $2.50. 

Mr. RAKER. Were they made by the same firm? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think they were made by the same firm. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it the gentleman’s contention, there- 
fore, that to increase the duty on the scissors will decrease their 
price in the American market? 

Mr, FORDNEY. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Is it the gentleman’s contention or view 
that by increasing the duty on scissors that go into the Ameri- 
can market you will lessen the price of scissors? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My contention and my whole argument to- 
day is this: That to impose the duty upon the American instead 
of the foreign valuation will produce more just revenue to this 
Government than under the old system. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Then the gentleman's argument relates 
entirely to the system of valuation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I am speaking entirely in relation to 
the advantage of the American valuation plan as provided by 
the House in the new tariff bill and which the Senate has seen 
fit to reject for the time being. I have here a large number of 
razors, a dozen. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman leayes the 
subject of scissors, will he yleld to me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; though I shall have to have a little 
more time if I am to answer all of the questions, 

Mr. WINGO. It is a fact, is it not, that the American manu- 
facturers of scissors are successfully competing in the foreign 
market? The American manufacturers are selling scissors in 
China in competition with manufacturers of other countries, 
are they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think anything of the kind has 
ever been done, now or at any other time. I know it is said 


that we are selling goods cheaper abroad than in this country, 
but I deny that statement. There is no principal country in 
the world that does not have an antidumping clause which pre- 
vents importers from selling goods cheaper in foreign countries 
than at home. 

Mr. POU. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
before he gets away from that point. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to state what the duty would be on the scissors, for 
instance, providing American valuation was adopted as against 
the foreign valuation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the duty were added, my friend, it would 
be exactly the amount of duty and nothing else, but in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred time has proved that is not the 
case, 

Mr. POU. The gentleman has not answered 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I will give one illustration that will answer 
the gentleman. In 1892, when the Dingley tariff law was 
passed, a high rate of duty was placed upon tin, and your party 
went about this country selling tin at a fabulous price, claim- 
ing the duty was the cause of it when, as a fact, that very law 
brought about the production of tin in this country and at a 
lower price than tin was ever bought by the American people 
under any circumstances. I decline to yield just now; I will 
after while. 

Mr. POU. But the gentleman misconstrues my question en- 
tirely. The only thing I want to do, and I was seeking infor- 
mation, I was not intending to embarrass the gentleman 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I wanted to know if the gentleman can state what 
the duty would be under the terms of foreign valuation and 
what the duty would be under American valuation? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. No; I do not have the table here, but that 
cuts little or no figure, for this reason: That goods imported into 
this country are undervalued, and I say to you we want to stop 
that undervaluation by the adoption of the American valuation 
for the collection of the duty. [Applause.] It is not the purpose 
of the committee to raise the amount of duty to be collected by 
adopting the American valuation plan, but to prevent undervalu- 
ation. These razors sent to me by Mr. Trson range all the way 
from 14 to 35 cents each. They are high-grade razors. So much 
for the razors. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What would they be worth in the 
United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. From 75 cents to $4, depending upon the 
seller's estimate of the ability to pay. I went down town to 
purchase a Panama hat, an imported article. The merchant 
asked me $15 for it, but he finally came down to $10, and I pur- 
chased the hat. When I came up here, I found a colleague of 
mine had purchased one like it for $7.50 from the very same 
merchant. 

Mr. BEGG. Who was the merchant; why does not the gen- 
tleman tell that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, gentlemen, here is a magnifying glass, 
an imported article made in Germany. The foreign cost, 76 
cents; the charges for landing it in this country were 26 cents. 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent ad valorem, 22 cents; landed cost in the 
United States, $1.24. Then, here is a receipt from Shonenig & 
Co., New York, who sold it at retail for $12. The margin be- 
tween tke foreign cost and the selling price is 1,480 per cent, 
and the margin between the landed cost in this country, all 
charges added, and the selling price is 869 per cent. 

Here is another article, a dental mirror. Foreign value, 4.62 
cents; charges for landing, 0.46 cent. The duty, 30 per cent, 
or 1.38 cents. Landed cost in the United States, duty paid, 
and all other costs, 6.46 cents, Retailed at 35 cents. The 
spread between the foreign cost and the selling price is 660 
per cent and as between the landed cost in this country and the 
selling price 442 per cent. 

Here is a table clock, made in Germany. Foreign cost, 33 
cents; landed charges, 1.4 cents; duty, 30 per cent, or 9.9 cents; 
landed cost in the United States, 44.3 cents; retail price, $1.98. 
The spread between the foreign cost and the selling price is 
500 per cent and between the landed cost here, duty paid, and 
the selling price, 347 per cent, purchased at the Pennsylvania 
Drug Co., in New York. 

Here is a padlock. If I could put one on some fellows at a 
certain point of their anatomy I would stop a lot of this hot 
air. [Laughter.] This was made in Germany. Foreign cost, 
19.6 cents; charges for landing, 2.3 cents; duty rate, 20 per 
cent, or 3.9 cents; landed costs in the United States, 25.8 cents; 
and the selling value in this country, $1. The margin between 
the foreign cost and the selling price here, 410 per cent, and as 
between the landed cost and selling price, 288 per cent. Pur- 
3 o Louis Rice, hardware and cutlery, 272 Bowery, New 

ork City. 
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Here is an egg cutter, made in Germany. Foreign cost, 6.4 
cents. The landing charges, 0.64 cent; duty, 20 per cent, or 
1.28 cents; landed cost in the United States, 8.52 cents; and the 
retail price, 49 cents. The margin between the foreign value 
and the selling price is 665 per cent and between the landed cost 
and selling price here 486 per cent. Purchased of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Co., of New York, with sales slip attached. 

I have here a razor hone, made in Yugoslavia, Foreign cost, 
18.7 cents; charges for landing, 2.1 cents; rate of duty, free; 
landed costs, 20.8 cents; and selling price, $1. The spread 
between the foreign cost and the selling price is 435 per cent 
and between the landed cost and selling price here 380 per 
cent. Purchased of Sperry & Alexander Co,, 72 Chamber Street, 
New York. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Yes, sir; briefly, if you please. 

Mr. OLIVER. Once before I recall the gentleman from 
Michigan submitted to the House some very interesting and 
rather startling figures showing the wide spread between the 
purchase price in foreign countries and the selling price here. 
The figures of the gentleman were sharply challenged by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And later on I answered Mr. Maxx's state- 
ments. 

Mr. OLIVER. And the report of the challenge 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, please. I answered the 
gentleman from Illinois later on and placed in the Recorp con- 
clusive evidence of the correctness of my former statement and 
pointed out that my beloved friend Mann had been misled by 
the statement of the fellow who furnished him the information, 
and I furnished the proof of the correctness of my first state- 
ment, and that proof was inserted by me in the Recorp. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman from Illinois never accepted, 
so far as the Recoxp shows, the correctness of the gentleman's 
last state Bra 

Mr. FORDNEY. He never denied it. Silence is consent. I 
take that for granted. Knowing that one is right, the gentle- 
man from Illinois will always accept the truth when it is fur- 
nished to him in evidence. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speuker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. This is the first time I have heard the gentle- 
man attempt to answer the statements which were accurate 
and made by me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never stated at any time that you had 
misstated the facts. I stated that you had been imposed 
upon by the men who furnished you the information. You are 
my friend, my beloved friend. I have had no quarrel with you 
at all. I quarrel only with the men who furnished you with 
the misinformation. 

Mr. MANN. I want to state that my statement was accurate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You say your statement was correct. I 
say the information furnished you by John G. Shedd was not 
correct, and I have furnished to the House positive proof to 
that effect. I wish to go on, if the gentleman will permit. 

I have a pair of kid gloves here, made in Germany. The 
foreign price was 38.9 cents; charges for landing, 2.1 cents; 
duty, 16.6 cents. Landed cost in the United States, 57.6 cents. 
Retailed at $2. The spread between the foreign cost and the 
selling value in this country, or the selling price, was 414 per 
eent, and the spread between the landed cost in the United 
States and the selling value here was 244 per cent. Purchased 
from the Reid Corset Shop, 1077 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. X. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DowELL). The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 20 minutes. I do not believe that I can finish 
with the questions asked otherwise. I ask unanimous consent 
for 20 minutes additional time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? tj 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORDNET. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand the gentleman 
from Michigan was giving what is called “the landed cost” 
in the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. That is the foreign cost, with pack- 
ing charges, discount, allowances, and insurance, whatever 
the charges may be to land the goods in this country, duty 
paid. 


Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what the importer will 
pay 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the retail cost is what 
it will sell for here at retail? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am giving costs in the country of origin 
and the landed value here, with duty added, and then the 
Selling value, and showing the spread between the two. 

Here is an article of great importance. Here is a woolen 
blanket, sold as an all-wool blanket, made in Czechoslovakia. 
The foreign or invoice value is $19.40. The landing charges 
were 97 cents. The duty was 25 per cent ad valorem and 45 
cents per pound, or $6.65. The landed cost in the United States, 
duty and all other charges paid, was $27.02. It retailed—and 
I have the receipt for that price here—at $65. That is a 
spread between the foreign cost and the selling price here of 
235 per cent. The spread between the landed value, duty and 
all other charges paid, and the selling value in this country 
is 140 per cent. Purchased of James McCutcheon & Co., of 
New York. 

Here is an article that I do not know just how to describe 
[holding up a lady’s nightgown], but I will do the best I can 
and leave it to you to judge what it is. It may be a gown, 
or it may not be. I suppose you gentlemen would like it better 
if there were something in it. I heard the story of one gentle- 
man who returned to his hotel the other day and found a gown 
like this in a closet in his room, which had been placed there 
during his absence. [Laughter.] He called to the porter and 
said, “Porter, take this away; fill it and bring it back.“ 
{Laughter.] That article was made in Belgium, and the for- 
eign or invoice value was $13.34; landing charges, 35 cents; 
duty, 60 per cent, or $8; landed cost in the United States, duty 
and all other charges paid, $21.69. The price at which it was 
sold to us—and here is the bill—is $60. It is well worth the 
money, boys, if filled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
tlemun yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just a minute. The margin between the 
foreign cost, the export cost, and the retail price was 349 per 
cent, and the spread between the landed cost in this country 
and the price at which it was sold was 176 per cent. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. You speak of the selling 
price in Belgium. Was that the retail price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the invoice value supposed to be 
the wholesale value. I imagine that the invoice always aims 
to show the wholesale selling price. 

Here is a toy called the “little basket worker,“ a sewing 
set made in Germany. Foreign value, 3.3 cents; landed 
charges, 2.9 cents, amounting to nearly as much as the price 
paid for it in Germany. The duty was 35 per cent, or 1.1 cents. 
The landed cost in the United States was 7.3 cents, and it re- 
tailed for 50 cents. The spread between the foreign value and 
the selling price in this country was 1,415 per cent, and be- 
tween the landed cost, all charges paid, duty included, and the 
selling price 585 per cent. Purchased from Gimbel Bros., of 
New York. They do not do business with a gimlet; they bore 
with a big auger. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What would be a fair profit, con- 
sidering the wholesale and retail prices of such articles as 
you are considering? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe generally 10 per cent to 15 or 20 
per cent is a fabulous profit on such goods. From the dif- 
ference between the landed value and the price at which the 
goods are sold, however, must be deducted the cost of selling. 
I am talking about profits. That is the real question, if I 
understood the gentleman. In many cases the cost of selling— 
the overhead charge—is as much as 30 or 35 per cent of the 
amount received for the article. I am speaking of the profits. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I judge from the gentleman’s 
argument that he is seeking to convey the fact that these 
prices are exorbitant. I wondered what would be a fair 
margin or spread, as the gentleman speaks of it, between the 
wholesale price and the retail price. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am informed that 2 per cent on the goods 
sold in the wholesale grocery business is a fair margin of profit. 
Two per cent on goods turned over many times during the 
year of course means a good profit at the end of the year on 
money invested. Now, I have here a violin. This will interest 
the gentleman from Ohio particularly. This violin was made in 
Czechoslovakia, and the foreign cost or invoice value was 
$115; the charges for landing, 17 cents; the duty, 35 per cent, 
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or 40 cents; landed cost in the United States, $1.72. Retail 
selling price, $6. The margin between the foreign cost and the 
price at which it was sold was 421 per cent, and between the 
landed cost, all charges paid, and the selling value, 250 per cent. 
This violin was purchased from Oscar Schmidt (Inc.), musical 
instruments, 87 Ferry Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did the gentleman get the bow with it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. I am informed by a gentleman to-day 
that in Columbus, Ohio, there was a factory which made in one 
year during the war 60,000 violins which were sold by them at 
$3 each. That is, the cost of production was $3. That factory 
is out of business now, so I am informed, and the music stores 
in Columbus, Ohio, are filled with German-made violins because 
of the cheaper price of the foreign-made article. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is not stating the jobbers’ 
handling cost on that violin and the other articles. Of course, 
there must be a jobbers’ expense and a jobbers’ profit. 

Mr, FORDNEY. I am unable to give that. 

Mr. BEGG. That comes out of this exorbitant profit. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am informed that most of these articles 
were sold at retail by the importer. 

Mr. TINCHER. He is a jobber, then. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; here is a cotton scrub cloth made in 
Germany, costing 4} cents, landing cost seventy-two one- 
thonsandths of a cent, duty 25 per cent, or 1.19 cents. The 
serub cloth was sold for 26 cents. The spread between the for- 
eign value and the selling price here is 447 per cent and between 
the landed cost, everything paid, and the selling price, 290 per 
cent. I have the sales slip here attached. This was purchased 
from R. H. Macy & Co., of New York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield-for a statement 
there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say that before the depreciation 
of foreign money, which in a sense accounts for some of these 
low prices, the Japanese sent into this country better made vio- 
lins at a less price than those made in Germany and Italy, but 
the Japanese have been put out of business and we are getting 
German and Italian made violins instead of Japanese instru- 
ments. < 

Mr. FORDNEY. Here are some hemstitched linen towels; 
foreign value per dozen $3.52, charges for landing 12 cents, rate 
of duty 35 per cent, or $1.23, landed cost in the United States 
$4.87 a dozen. These towels retailed at $24 a dozen. 

Mr. SHARS. Will my colleague yield? I 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am going to ask gentlemen to bear with 
me for a few minutes without interrupting me. The firm from 
which this towel was purchased at that price, James McCutcheon 
& Co., Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
sent out a letter which they had printed as an advertisement in 
the newspapers, which letter I want to read to you: 

New Yorke. 
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To the public: 

The Senate committee has reportéd to the Senate the new tariff bill. 
This bill would raise the duties on linens from 30 and 40 per cent to 
50 and 60 per cent, or, in other words, would almost double them. 
This will, o have to 
be advanced. 

By way of illustration, a towel 18 by 32 inches, which now sells at 
$6 per dozen, would have to sell at $7.25 or $7.50 a dozen under the 
new tariff. Handkerchiefs which to-day are selling around $3.85 a 
dozen would have to sell for about $4.50 a dozen. 

If this change was going to protect the American workingman and 
American manufacturer, we would have nothing to say. But it does 
not, for the simple reason that, except for the lower-end huck towels 
and crashes there is practically no linen manufactured in the United 
States. More than 98 per cent of the linen you use comes from abroad. 

We have been making strenuous efforts in the last year and a half 
to reduce the prices of all of our goods, and are most distressed at the 
thought of having to advance them at a time like this. If you agree 
with us that such a change in the tariff on linens is unwise and that 

rices should not be forced up, won't you write to your Senators and 

epresentatives in Congress and protest against this uncalled for ad- 


vance in rates? $ 3 
Yours very truly, JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co, 


Listen to this letter and think of the crocodile tears! They 
have a spread of about 400 per cent, and on some things much 
more, and yet they must raise their price under this “ nefa- 
rious” tariff law! Custom officials advise me that the in- 
crease of duty, on the type of towel referred to in the adver- 
tisements, will amount to 69 cents. Whereas they say in the ad- 
vertisement they will raise the retail price $1.50 or 81 cents 
more than the duty. 

Here is a shotgun of high-grade workmanship. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Is it loaded? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. If it was, I would point it in the 
right direction. It is on the same pattern as the new rifle 
by the United States Army, The foreign invoice value is 90 


course, mean that the prices of these goods will 
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cents, and landed here the price is $1.80. Will a duty cal- 
culated on the foreign value protect the manufacturer in this 
country? Why, gentlemen, you could not get an American 
laboring man, skilled mechanic, to make the stock for 90 cents. 

This gun sold for $15. The spread between the foreign cost 
and the sales price was 1,566 per cent and between the landed 
cost and the sales price 733 per cent. 

Here is a necklace the foreign invoice value of which is 
$12.25. The landing cost in the United States, $18.26. Retail 
price, $150. The difference between the foreign price and the 
selling price is 1,118 per cent. No doubt this necklace was 
greatly undervalued. There is 755 per cent between the land- 
ing value and the selling price. 

Here are some more linen goods. I am sorry that I do not 
have time to go through them all. 

But here is a matter that interests me; here is a rule made 
in Saginaw, Mich., my home town. I have been through the 
factory. They employ in normal times 2,800 people. They 
are now running with 400 people. Before the war they built 
a factory in Germany and made the rule in Germany, but when 
the war came Germany took the factory away from them. The 
Germans are now making this rule in that American-built fac- 
tory in Germany. Here is the rule made in my home town. 
Here is the similar rule made in Germany, which was invoiced 
for $1.08 per dozen. It costs $2.10 a dozen to make them at 
Saginaw, Mich. Do you want American labor to be turned 
out? If so, permit these goods to come in on the present rate 
of, duty, or any rate of duty on the foreign value. Our fac- 
tories will remain closed and our men will look somewhere 
else for employment. 

I have about 300 of these items that I would like to exhibit. 
I have arranged so that any man who wishes a number of 
these samples to take into the campaign and show exactly 
what these people are doing, these people who are carrying on 
the propaganda against the American valuation, and by calling 
on Senator GoopiNe in the Senate he will furnish them. There 
is not an argument on earth that will go as far as showing 
the people by demonstration exactly what these things are to 
our working people that are imported into the country from 
the outside world. [Applause.] 

With the advent of every tariff debate many prophets crop up 
and breathe forth predictions that woe and despair will come to 
our people as a result of a protective tariff law. 

To compare the flow of oratory of to-day coming from our 
Democratic friends in the Senate and House with that of the 
past, on the Dingley and the Payne tariff bills, is most amusing. 

It is a fact indisputable that this country industrially was 
more prosperous under the Dingley and Payne tariff laws 
than during the other period of equal length in our history, 
and these laws remained on our statute books longer than did 
any other tariff law in our history. 

Under the two laws named, new industries were developed 
and old ones took on new life. Farm mortgages were reduced 
and paid off as never before, and the Nation reached the maxi- 
mum of its prosperity. 

The inflated prosperity that existed during the late war 
was not natural nor was it good for the country. 

During the discussion of the great tariff bills referred to 
the Democratic prophets, then as now, prophesied dire disaster 
to the Republican Party. They misrepresented the merits of 
the bills then, as they are misrepresenting this bill, to the 
people. 

Let me quote some of the predictions made by the Democrats 
during the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress. I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1420. Senator Vest, dis- 
claiming to be a prophet, however, made the following remarks: 

I plead, of course, to deaf ears so far as this Chamber is concerned, 
and I have not the gift of special prophecy; but I tell my friends on 
the other side continue this thing and you will repeat history as it 
occurred after the act of 1890. There is an instinct of fair p ay and 
right in the American people which will not tolerate this sort of illogi- 
cal, indefensible, and outrageous taxation. If any Senator can tell 
me why, with the existing conditions, this duty upon tin plate should 
"be increased I shall be more astonished than I have ever been, even in 
my political career. 

On page 1971 Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, also expressed 
his awful fears: 

Sir, the Republican Party went to defeat under the high tariff of 
1890. That was but a skirmish compared to the battle that is to be in 
1900. Then will come the Waterloo of Republicanism, The Napoleon 
of the tariff can then meditate on the ingratitude of the Republic and 
the blindness of them who fail to see the bl gs of paying somebody 
else a part of their money to make them rich. 

Sir, the industries that have flourished in the United States are those 
grounded on natural advantages. Our wheat and cotton and corn never 


needed and can not prosper under a tariff. It is so of the leading 
manufacturing industries—iron, cotton, wool, and wood. 


1922. 
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Also, Senator Allen, on page 1980: 

Mr. President, I want to see the bill pass. I want to see it pass as 
5 as possible. In ury . it will be the antic failure of 
the age. It will fall short of producing revenue. Although its purpose 
is as I said, | want to see the great body of honest American citizens 
who believe there is something in the tariff issue to learn by bitter 
experience, if they can not learn otherwise, that the tariff is a delu- 
sion and a snare, * * + 

I do not know what course I shall 1 then, but I belleve, and I 
believe the American people are becoming daily convinced, that the bill 
will be a failure the moment it is adopted. 


How far afield the Senator was is now known to all, for no 
greater prosperity ever existed than that we enjoyed under the 
Dingley tariff law. : 

On page 2376, Senator Bate, of Tennessee, foresaw the life- 
blood of labor being sucked out by the enactment of such a law: 


It will be an indirect and constant drain upon the t body of 
consumers, > It would increase poverty where it now exists 
and multiply wealth where it now abounds. It will suck the life- 


blood of labor and make of it a pale and sickly dependent. It will 
encourage capital to combine and build up those modern curses, trusts 
and monopolies, It will multiply tramps and millionaires, 


Senator Chilton, on page 2811, feared for the reaction upon 
the Republican Party forcing the “fraud schedule” upon the 
agriculturists of the country: 

We now come to Schedule G, entitled “Agricultural products a 
ponon This should more properly be styled the “ fraud schedule, 


ecause, while designed on its face to benefit the farmer, it really does 
him no good whatever and in some paragraphs actually adds to his 


burdens. 

* + * ‘Teach the farmer the truth; teach him to bare his arm 
against protection at every point; teach the farmer that he can never 

in a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it to- 

ay, to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the 
first schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
schedules; teach him to muster with that party which will move man- 
fully toward ultimate free trade in this POON and when you do 
that we can write another such platform as the Democratic Party 
wrote in 1856 and we can win another such victory as was won under 
Buchanan as our candidate for President. That is what we want in 
this country. 

And, on page 2817, realized that the bill could not be what 
it ought to be because there had been no conference with the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee, and therefore 
disaster would follow: : 

Congressman Dockery, of Missouri, on page 2734, having pos- 
sibly had conference in the school of the prophets with Senator 
Caffery, shared with him in the sincere belief that the Republi- 
can Party was not only facing its Waterloo, but a Sedan and 
Pultowa: 

“ McKinleyism" and “ 3 * are both extreme illustrations 
of the vicious policy of paternalism. The McKinley Act in the cam- 

aligns following its enactment led the Republican Party to disaster. 
The Dingley Act, in the campaigns to come, will prove still more disas- 


trous to that party. 
It was Waterloo for the Republican Party in 1890 and 1892. It will 


be Waterloo, Sedan, and Pultowa, all in one, in 1897 and 1898, 

These prophets were not only concerned and saw disaster 
following in the train of the passage of this nefarious bill, but 
some of them saw and gave voice to what they saw, namely, 
absolute disaster to our export trade. 

On page 2015 Senator Morgan has great fear that we were 
making war upon the commerce of the world: 


We are making war upon the commerce of the world for the purpose 
of dividing out amongst politicians and political retinues in the United 
States those benefits which come from political action in a recent presi- 
dential election. We are fastening down upon the commerce of the 
world burdens which it can not stand, which will necessarily cripple our 
commercial relations with foreign nations, and there is not a nation 
in the world to-day, from Mexico to Turkey, which does not understand 
that the tariff bill which we are now enacting is a war upon the com- 
merce of the world, 

Page 2016; 

+ * * Let it come, but when we are destroying our own people 
and their happiness and prosperity by the exaggeration and outrages of 
the tariff, do not let us aim our shafts at a country like Japan, which 
has done so much to try to assist in her civilization and her rise and 
progress amongst the nations of the earth. 


On page 1601 Senator Mills, of Texas, evidently a believer 
in the hereafter, gave warning, as follows: 


Do you think there is no hereafter, gentlemen? Walt until the 
swallows homeward fly. There is a tribunal whose doors are always 
open, and we will invite you to meet us there. If the people of the 

nited States indorse your doctrine and the policy that you write on 
the statute books to-day,’ they are not fit for self-government. Nor 
will they do it, either. They will nany ou to an account, and the 

laces that know some of you to-day will know you no more hereafter 
‘orever. 


Senator Jones, of Arkansas, on page 1915, had also grave 
fears that the party would not fulfill its promise of prosperity: 


You can not make the people rich by taxing them, and you can not 
make them prosperous by making them pay bigher prices for what 
they have to buy without giving them increased facilities for doing so. 

Let them try this bill, if the friends of the measure of high protec- 
tion are sufficiently strong in this body to put it upon the statute 
books, but when it has become the law of the land the promised pros- 
perity fails to come, as I am sure it will fail to come, then the ques- 
tion will be asked at once of these gentlemen, * You promised us pros- 
perity by the passage of the tariff bill, and what do you propose to 


do now? How do you pro to give us prosperity now?” The 
people will be doubtful in their belief of what is promised them be- 
cause of the failure at this time. 

Senator Bate, on page 2373, feared greatly that the tariff 
would paralyze the industries of other nations: 

At the same time we are considering here in Congress the most 
effectuai tariff system that shall paralyze the industries of other na- 
tions, deny them access to our markets, and shut off 75,000,000 of 
consumers from the production of other nations, 

Senator Clay, on page 1529, doubting as some do at the present 
time that the tariff was an issue in the late campaign, said: 

Pass this bill and place it upon our statute books and its advocates 
and those who reap its benefits will come back with renewed energy 
and demand more protection. This bill will not give relief to the 
people. I deny that it was the real issue of the last campaign. 

These views of a protective tariff are the most extraordinary 
anti-American expressions one could invent. The real purpose 
of a protective tariff is to encourage production at home and 
to preserve our own markets for our own products. 

Congressman Hunter, of Illinois, on page 93 foresaw in detail 
every possible ill that might be enumerated on the passage of 
this measure: 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer and 
the laborer now than ever before. 
ie eee the exchange of the farmer's surplus product and reduces 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support the 
Government, 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home consumer 
and limits the fleld of labor. 

It pompes every laboring man in the country to give more of his 
9 or the protected goods and leaves labor on the free list. 

It violates every oe of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn m the polluted blood of avarice. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and chil- 
dren Into the street to starve and to die in order to influence and secure 
legislative favors. 

On the contrary, gentlemen, the farmer was benefited in two 
ways by the passage of the Dingley and the Payne tariff laws. 
These bills resulted in the lowering of the prices paid by the 
farmer for manufactured articles, affecting by keen competition 
at home, resulting in increased production and by increased 
employment for our own people, giving them increased pur- 
chasing power. As 92 per cent of all our agricultural and 
manufactured products are consumed in the United States, in- 
creased demand and increased consumption followed, and all 
our people were consequently benefited. < : 

The facts are that high tariff laws came, and remained on 
the statute books for 16 years, during which time our people, 
both rich and poor, enjoyed great prosperity. These tariff 
laws did not, as Mr. Hunter said they would, “leave labor 
on the free list.“ The sole purpose of a protective tariff is 
to enable the employer to pay the American scale of wages and 
to compete in our own country with like products made abroad 
by cheap labor. 

German laborers, skilled mechanics, to-day receive 45 cents 
per day and give 11 or 12 hours for a day's work, while the same 
class of work in the United States brings from $3 to $4 per 
day for 8 hours’ work. Give the American employer of labor 
a wage scale of 45 cents per day and he can compete with the 
world and ask no protection. Who is there among us that will 
advocate the German wage scale for the American laboring 
people. Shame on the man who would even suggest it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 25 minutes, and 5 minutes of that I want to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The. SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee has 20 
minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] have five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner]. 

(Mr. GARNER addressed the House. See Appendix. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House on 
both sides of the aisle have a deep affection for the gentleman 
from Michigan, Uncle Joz” Forpney. Yet we recognize that 
he is so obsessed with the idea of a high protective tariff that 
he not infrequently accepts and treats as true much inaccurate 
and unreliable information. As a result many of his state- 


ments and conclusions, when checked, are found to be erroneous, 
because they are based on wrong information. This was clearly 
demonstrated some months ago in a speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is always very careful 
to see that any information which he submits to the House is 
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accurate. It is not often that the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
Maxx] makes a tariff speech, but in the speech referred to, 
which will be found on page 1423 of the Recorp, he submitted 
direct, first-hand information to show that statements pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Michigan IMr. Forpnery], 
and strange to say similar in kind to the statements which the 
gentleman from Michigan has to-day made, were wholly in- 
accurate, unreliable, and misleading. I beg to quote a few ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Maxx's speech, showing the inaccuracy of 
previous statements made by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forpney] and which are very apropos to the statements 
which he makes to-day. On January 19, in discussing the in- 
accuracy of statements made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpneyx], Mr. MANN said: 

It was unfortunate, however, that the facts as given by the gentle- 
man from Michigan do not comport with the actual facts. 

> * „ $ J $ 


* 
The only difficulty about it (referring to Mr. Forpnuy’s statement) is 
that it has nothing to do with the fa in the case. 
* * * * 


* . s 

I have always found, myself, that it was a very wise thing in making 
a statement of facts to be sure of the facts, and when I predicate an 
opinion upon facts I like to know the facts. 

I happened to be present when the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. ForpNey] made his first statement, and was much sur- 
prised at the character of some of the information he submitted, 
Later, I was present when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], challenging the correctness of the statements by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY], submitted in sup- 
port of his challenge affidavits and statements from men whose 
veracity he vouched for and who had personal knowledge of 
the facts. In other words, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann}, in support of his statement and conclusions, submitted 
direct, primary evidence, while, on the other hand, the evidence 
submitted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] was 
in the main, if not wholly, hearsay, [Applause.] 

Members of the House who heard the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] were forced to conclude that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Foxpyry] had, by reason of 
erroneous information, been honestly led into making many 
inaccurate statements to the House. 

It is unfortunate for the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Fonůb guy] that the House now remembers how inaccurate some 
of his former statements were, as shown by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], and it is but natural that to-day the 
House should have serious misgivings as to the correctness of 
the statements just made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney], especially since his statements to-day are again 
largely based on hearsay information. 

I was greatly surprised to hear the gentleman from Michigan 
urge Members on the majority side of the aisle to accept as true 
the hearsay information which he submits, and to go to the coun- 
try with it as the basis of an appeal to the people for their 
support of a high protective tariff. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not just now. When the gentleman from 
Michigan was urging the majority Members to thus make use 
of the statements and conclusions which he announced, he must 
have forgotten that information of a like kind, submitted by 
him a few months ago, was challenged, and successfully so, by 
no less a distinguished Republican than the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

As further proof that my friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Fonp xxx], not infrequently falls into error I need only 
remind the Members of the House what they witnessed- a few 
minutes ago when the attention of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ForpNey] was called to the correcting facts submitted 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. It seemed that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrx] honestly thought, 
and so stated to the House, that the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann], after making the speech to which I have referred, 
later admitted that the statements and facts submitted by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] were correct. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Ina few moments. It so happened that when 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Porpnex] made this surpris- 
ing announcement to the House the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Maxx] very promptly rose to his feet and informed the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpyey], in a forceful yet 
courteous way, that he was wrong in the assurance thus volun- 
teered to the House, and that the figures and statements which 
he, Mr. Maxx, submitted in his speech of January 19 last were 
not only accurate and correct but that no one, so far as he knew, 
had ever answered his speech on that subject. 

In order that there can be no mistake as to what the position 

of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] now is, I wish to 
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remind the House of what occurred just a few minutes ago, as 


shown by the stenographer's notes: 


Mr. Ontver. Will the gentleman paa for a question? 
briefly, i ye please. 
before I recall the gentleman from Michigan sub- 


Mr. OLIVER. And the report of the challenge 

Mr. ForpNey. Wait m minute, please. I answered the gentleman from 
Illinois later on and placed in the Recorp conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of my former statement and pointed ont that my beloved 
friend Mann had been misled by the statement of the fellow who fur- 
nished him the information, and I furnished the proof of the correctness 
of my first statement, and that proof was inserted by me in the RECORD. 

Mr. OLIVER, The gentleman from Illinois never accepted, 80 far as 
the Rxconb shows, the correctness of the gentleman's last statement. 

Mr. Forpyry. never denied it. Silence is consent, I take that 
for granted. Knowing that one is right, the gentleman from IIlinois 
will always accept the truth when it is furnished to him In evidence. 

Mr. Many. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forpnry. Certainly. 


r. 18 is the first time I have heard the gentleman attempt 

to answer the statements which were accurate and made by me. 

(Laughter.] 
Mr. Fonbxkx. 


‘ei I never stated at any time that you had misstated the 
cts. 


I stated that you had been tmposed upon by the men who fur- 


fished you the information. You are m pet my beloved friend. 
I have had no quarrel with you at all, quarr 


who furnished you with the misinformation, 

Mr. MANN. I want to state that my statement was accurate. 

Let me again repeat that the difference between the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney} and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] is accounted for in a perfectly natural 
way, namely, the evidence submitted by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] is legal evidence, such as courts accept, 
while the information submitted to the House by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNi&y], on the former occasion, as well 
as to-day, is hearsay and would not be accepted as evidence by 
any court. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. OLIVER] have five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think the gentleman wishes to mis- 
quote me. I would not misquote him. 

Mr, OLIVER. No, indeed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman says the information that I 
have is hearsay and wholly incorrect. The evidence I furnished 
was copies of the involces of the imports and the sales slips for 
the purchases of the articles purchased that had been imported, 
and the invoice was conclusive evidence. Why does the gentle- 
man say it was hearsay? 

Mr. OLIVER. Sufficient answer to say that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] alone furnished the original, first- 
hand information on the subject then under discussion. One 
need only read the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] to be convinced. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Statements, not affidavits. 

Mr. OLIVER. The statements submitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann} to contradict the statements made by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Fohb xxx] were by parties 
who had personal knowledge of the matters referred to, and 
the business standing and veracity of the parties making the 
statements was fully vouched for by Mr. Mann. Read again 
your speech, then read the speech of. Mr. Mann, and you can 
but reach the conclusion that much of the information on 
which you base your statement wus pure hearsay and clearly 
shown to be unreliable by Mr. Mann. 

Now, you are making again to-day statements and conclusions 
based not on what you know but on information supplied by 
some one else, and doubtless the party supplying you with the 
information took it from some one else. Confessedly, you know 
nothing either of the purchase or sale prices of the articles Just 
exhibited, but information on this subject seems to have been 
sent you by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TITsoN I. If 
he was here, doubtless he would say that he did not make the 
purchases or witness the sales. Certainly he could not ask 
this intelligent body of men to believe that the gun which you 
have just exhibited to the House cost only 90 cents in Ger- 
many. The profert of the gun furnishes ample avidence for 
an intelligent person to deny the correctness of the informa- 
tion you submit, Some one has simply again imposed on the 
credulity of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER, Yes. 


only with the men 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I read a letter from Mr. Trsox in which he 
said he purchased these articles in Germany. You discredit 
my statement. I would not do that to you. I am too kind, too 
generous, too honest to undertake to do it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am sorry that the gentleman understood 
that I would discredit any positive statement he might make on 
his own personal information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I read Mr. Trison’s letter. 

Mr. OLIVER. Well, Mr. Trrson will doubtless come back be- 
fore this Congress adjourns, and, mark my prediction, he will 
never corroborate what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] understands to be the purchase price in Germany of 
the gun he exhibited to the House, namely, 90 cents. > 

This but emphasizes what I said of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan at the outset, that he is so obsessed with the idea of writ- 
ing a high protective tariff for all articles that the House must 
be slow to accept the correctness of his statements and conclu- 
sions when based on information supplied him by others. 

The Senate has found that they can not accept the recom- 
mendations of the gentleman from Michigan, and as a result 
more than 2,000 amendments to the tariff bill as reported by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNrx] will be offered by 
the Senate committee, a majority of whom are Republicans. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] is also reminded 
that the Republican press have condemned the bill that he spon- 
sored and passed through the House under a rule forbidding 
amendments except when offered by the majority. members of 
the Ways and Means Committee and providing only limited 
debate. 

I do not charge that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] would deliberately mislead the House, but he is such an 
enthusiast for a high protective tariff that we find him often- 
times in error, due, I think, to his too ready acceptance, without 
careful investigation, of information sent to him. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say that I did not say Mr. TILSON 
bought this gun or had anything to do with it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

AMENDING PROVISO IN PARAGRAPH 10, SECTION 9, OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr, MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 831) 
to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the 
Federal reserve act, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same, 

Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
Porter H. DALE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GEORGE P. McLEAN, 

WALTER E. EDGE, 

Carter GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in para- 
graph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by 
the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

5 5 Senate agrees to the flrst three amendments of the 
ouse. 

The House recedes from its amendment No. 4, which added 
to the bill, on page 2, line 4, after “association,” the words 
“but the discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually 
existing values and the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of 
this section.” 
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The language used in this amendment is a repetition of the 
existing language in the act, and if so repeated might be con- 
strued as a limitation upon rights of State banks and trust 
companies under this authorization, the purpose of this amend- 
ment being to place State banks and trust companies who be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system in the same posi- 
tion as are the national banks as regards the rediscounting 
provisions of the Federal reserve act. 

Louis T. MoFADDEN, 
PokrEn H. Date, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the language which the con- 
ferees permitted to be stricken out is a part of the existing law, 
and we were convinced that it was unnecessary, and if it re- 
mained in it might prove a limitation rather than give it the 
necessary relief that we were trying to give. The purpose of the 
bill is to place the State banks and trust companies, members 
of the Federal reserve system, in the same position that the 
Federal banks are in in the matter of rediscount. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. WINGO. I understand section 4 is the one, and it is the 
view of the House conferees and the attorney for the Federal 
Reserve Board that the language which constitutes the last line 
of the Senate bill is sufficient, and the attorney for the Federal 
Reserve Board is fearful that if we adopt the language of the 
House, bills of exchange drawn in good faith against the 
actual existing value and discounted paper actually owned by 
the person negotiating the same would by the rule of construc- 
tion exclude the third provision now in the law in reference to 
national member banks, 

That is the provision which would take out of the category 
of borrowed money paper which is made up of notes secured 
by shipping documents and warehouse receipts, and so forth. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, it is the contention of the 
House conferees that it is better to take the language saying 
they would be on the same footing, and that they would be as 
if they were national banks, than to undertake to set up the 
first, second, and third exceptions now in the 10 per cent limi- 
tation statute. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; because it might prove a limitation. 
There are several amendments to the act that cover that situ- 
ation. We want to give a blanket authority which places be- 
yond all question these banks and trust companies that are 
members of the system in exactly the same position that mem- 
ber national banks are. 

Mr. WINGO. So that the record may be clear upon the 
matter, the House conferees intend, and it is the intention of 
the Congress and the Federal Reserve Board holds that if this 
conference report is adopted State bank members will have the 
same privilege with reference to the discount of notes secured 
by shipping documents, warehouse receipts, and such other 
documents that member national banks now have. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. The same position as national banks 
are in, 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CONGRESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly interested 
in the tariff discussion that has been going on, and am inclined 
to make a few observations on the subject. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to what goods manufactured in Ger- 
many or elsewhere in Europe are costing at this time, but there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the fact that Germany is 
sending us a vast quantity and an infinitely varied line of 
manufactured materials and articles at prices far, far below 
what they can be made for in America, paying prevailing Ameri- 
can wages. All there is to the question is simply whether or 
no we propose to close the mills and factories of America and 
supply the American market with German goods. I do not 
think we do. The gentleman from Texas says that we should 
not pass a tariff bill at this time because it is difficult to deter- 
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mine with exactness the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. It is difficult at any time to determine with ex- 
actness the difference in production costs. It is particularly 
difficult to do it at this time, but in view of the admitted wide 
difference in cost, it is more important now than ever before in 
American history that we draft a tariff bill meeting those costs 
so nearly as we may be able to determine them at this time, 


That is what we propose to do. The gentleman from Texas 
thinks he sees in the offing a movement for free trade in 
America. This very day Democratic candidates, men standing 
approved in the party, are voting for every schedule and every 
amendment of schedule offered on the Republican side. This 
very day there is greater support of the protective principle 
among men calling themselves Democrats than at any time 
in the history of the Republic. 

The gentleman from Texas is sadly out of tune with the 
times and sadly mistaken as to the drift and trend of senti- 
ment at the present time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The great majority of the American people, including many 
of those who call themselves Democrats, have reached the con- 
clusion that there must be substantial protective tariff sched- 
ules in the country or American wages must be reduced and 
American living standards lowered. Let me say to my Texas 
friend that the trend is not toward free trade. It is stronger 
than ever in American history in favor of saving the American 
market for the American worker. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

What I really rose to say, Mr. Speaker, was that no Con- 
gress ever sat under this Dome that was more faithful, diligent, 
painstaking, earnest, more intelligent or sounder in its judg- 
ments and decisions than the present Congress. Never in the 
same length of time has so much important legislation been 
considered in committee and in the halls of the two branches 
of the National Legislature. Never in the history of this House 
has there been so close a study and an application 
to the work of the people in the matter of legislation and appro- 
priations. Never has a Congress maintained a finer record for 
economy for expenditures than has this Congress, and gentle- 
men may go home to their constituents assured that their 
record and the record of the Congress of which they are Mem- 
bers will be approved by the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman mind putting in his 
statement the number of roll calls we have had on account of 
no quorum, although the Republicans are in a very great ma- 
jority? If the gentleman has not the figures, I can give them 
to him. 

Mr. MONDELL. Iam perfectly willing to do that, and along 
with that I should like to include a statement of what occurred 
at the time when an honored leader on the Democratic side 
found himself compelled to amend the rules so thrt the Members 
of Congress should not be paid except when they were in at- 
tendance on the House. 

Mr. GARNER. That might be necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was with an overwhelming Democratic 
majority it became necessary at a time when there were great 
problems before the country needing solution, so the gentleman 
told us, for the Democratic side to fine their Members for non- 
attendance, to dock their pay to keep them here. We have 
never thought of doing that, or found it necessary. On this 
side we have gentlemen of independent thought, and sometimes 
not entirely pleased with the way things go, they temporarily 
insist upon exercising their right to demand the presence of a 
quorum. 

It interferes with and delays business a little, but after all 
‘we move along, and as the condition of affairs at this hour 
evidences eventually all that ought to be done, and all we have 
hoped to accomplish is accomplished. We have been delayed 
a bit at times, but we have completed our work. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives, after having been 
in practically continuous session for seven months, is about to 
take a short recess while the Senate further debates the tariff 
bill. As a matter of fact, except for a recess of the House of a 
little more than a month last August and September and an 
interval of a week between the special and regular sessions in 
November, the Congress has been in session continuously since 
the 11th of April, 1921, a period of approximately 15 months, 

This, as a record of continuous session, has few parallels in 
American legislative history. It is true that there is no especial 
virtue in long and continual sessions, except as they are pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. These sessions have met the test 
of beneficial service and afford a striking illustration of the 
multiplicity and the difficulty of the problems with which Con- 


gress has had to deal and of the determination of the Congress 
to spare neither time nor effort in the solution of these problems, 

At a time like this it is proper and seemly that we shall 
review the work of the Congress and call attention to the prob- 
lems that have been met and solved, to those that are on the 
way to solution, and to the volume and character of the work 
that has been performed. Before I proceed, however, to the 
commendatory review I propose to make of the work of the 
Congress I am constrained to refer to the fact that, as usual, 
the Congress has been criticized and assailed by a consider- 
able number of people and from wide and curiously diversified 
standpoints of view and opinion. ‘ 

CRITICISM OF THE CONGRESS, 

This is, of course, not unusual or, in fact, to be wondered at. 
Congress lays the taxes; Congress enacts the laws; and as no 
one enjoys paying taxes, and as there always is a minority 
hostile to, or critical of, practically every law that is enacted, 
the combined complaints and criticisms, notwithstanding the 
fact that they represent infinitely diverse and conflicting view- 
points, taken together form so considerable a chorus tha 
judged by its volume, no Congress ever has been popular an 
in all probability none ever will be. 

If there were an exception, it would be likely to be found in 
the case of a war Congress responding to the national patriotic 
impulse favorable to the marshaling of the Nation and its 
resources in the national defense; but recent history reminds 
us that even such a Congress has no assurance of popularity. 

Criticism and the badgering of the Congress is and has long 
been a popular pastime. Those who have a grouch and for one 
reason or another are not disposed to take it out on individuals, 
turn with relief and satisfaction to the opportunity afforded of 
slamming the Congress by and large and as a whole. This does 
not preclude those indulging in such pastime from apologizing, 
if the occasion requires, to one or the other of the two bodies 
of Congress, or to any individual Member of either who may 
take exceptions to the criticism. 

CONGRESS AN ALLURING FIELD FOR THE CRITICS. 


The Congress collectively affords the most alluring of all 
fields for criticism to those who may have been denied by the 
popular will a place within one of the other of its two Houses; 
to those who, disappointed because the Congress has declined 
to accept their views or accede to their demands, find it much 
easier to damn the Congress than to defend their own position; 
to those who, quite regardless of the facts, criticize the Congress 
for purely partisan reasons; to those who, immured in editorial 
sanctums, out of an entire lack of national viewpoint and com- 
plete isolation from the pulse of national sentiment, consciously 
or unconsciously reflect the selfish and provincial sentiment 
which filters through the editorial keyhole, 

Fortunately, after all, the country will judge the Congress by 
what it does rather than by what is said about it, and in that 
reflection the Members of this House can return to their con- 
stituencies with a record of wise and helpful legislation which 
should and will win their approval. 

The Congress that most fearlessly performs its duty is most 
likely to arouse selfish criticism. It is a regrettable fact in 
human affairs that the best legislation frequently arouses the 
most selfish and partisan opposition; every curtailment of ap- 
propriations creates dissatisfaction; every refusal to be swayed 
by selfish pressure increases the number of those who criticize. 
A legislative body that s in the even tenor of its way, 
carrying out what its majority believes to be a wise and useful 
program of legislation, endeavoring to hold the public expendi- 
tures within the public income, declining to be led into non- 
essential expenditure when the condition of the Public Treasury 
does not warrant, and at the same time meeting courageously 
every real and essential obligation, is certain to incite criticism 
in divers and sundry interested quarters. Such a legislative 
body will, however, receive the support of that great body of 
the people who have no selfish interests to serve. 

TO STAND ON THE RECORD, 


I realize that our mere assertion of merit would have little 
more weight and influence with the American people than has 
much of the criticism to which I have referred. But we shall 
not depend upon assertions; we shall be glad to stand on the 
record, which proves conclusively that the Congress has been 
diligent, that it has to its credit much wise and constructive 
legislation, a remarkable history of economy and, in the case 
of the House of Representatives, a record of careful, pains- 
taking consideration of the greatest volume of legislative pro- 
posals ever passed upon by an American legislative body in the 
same period of time, 

It goes without saying that this volume of important busi- 
ness, this fine record of economy, could not have been the result 
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of any mere haphazard, undirected effort, no matter how 
earnest or unselfish. The work of this House has been carried 
on in cooperation with President Harding, along the lines of a 
program based upon the pledges and promises of our party in 
national platform; in pursuance of an unalterable determina- 
tion to promote economy and reduce expenditure; with a view 
of curing the unfortunate conditions which developed in the 
aftermath of war and of solving the problems and meeting the 
obligations the war placed upon us; of seeing to it that they 
who were injured in the national service should receive the 
most liberal support the Nation was capable of rendering; that 
those who returned sound and well should secure the prefer- 
ences and the aid to which their services and sacrifices entitled 
them; that in legislation and appropriations we should move 
steadily toward a return to the normal conditions of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 

Before I go to the detail of the work of the Congress, may I 
read a paragraph of a speech which I delivered in the House 
on November 23 last, at the close of the special session of the 
Congress? It is as follows: 


Judged either by the volume of the business transacted or the * 
Important character of the questions and problems considered an 
oo upon, this six months’ session, so far at least as the House of 
epresentatives is concerned, may be 8 classed as one of the 
rtant ions in the history of the American 
In no Congress in our histo’ has better 
regress made in the consideration of the important questions of 
xation and revenue. In no Congress has the House of Representa- 
tives in the same period of time considered and passed so much legis- 
lation of command importance, [Applause.] 


What I then said with regard to the work of the first session 
can be truthfully said of the entire work of the Congress, par- 
ticularly of the House of Representatives, up to this time. 

To the record then made has been added the splendid record 
of economy in appropriations under the first estimates under 
the Budget, and the additional helpful legislation which has 
been enacted into law, or which has been considered by the 
House during the period in which the Senate was ratifying the 
treaties negotiated at the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, and has been considering the tariff bill. 

VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 

This Congress has, up to this time, placed upon the statute 
books 398 separate laws, of which 311 are public and 87 are pri- 
vate, including claims. This is at the rate of 14 laws per legis- 
lative day for the entire session. In addition, the House of 
Representatives has considered and passed 276 bills, of which 
128 are public bills and 148 are private, including claims. In 
addition to these, 17 Senate bills have passed the House but 
have not reached the state of final agreement between the two 
Houses. This makes an average of 23 bills considered by the 
House of Representatives each legislative day of the Congress. 

As I have frequently remarked in discussing the work of the 
House, the worthiness or capacity of a legislative body can by 
no means be wholly judged from the volume of its labors, but 
when conditions are such as to necessitate legislation along 
many lines to cure existing conditions, the volume of a legisla- 
tive body’s enactments, considered in connection with the quality 
of its work, forms the basis on which intelligent judgments may 
be formed, and a most superficial examination of the character 
of the legislation which the House has considered and enacted 
affords convincing proof of the fact that this Congress, and this 
House particularly, has not only been extraordinarily 
but it has been sound, intelligent, and enlightened in its judg- 
ment, 


most diligent and im 
Congress. [Applause. 


WORK OF THE SPECIAL SESSION, 

The President conyened the Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion primarily for the purpose of revising the tariff and tax 
laws and inaugurating a budget system. This work was under- 
taken promptly and vigorously. 

THS TAX REVISION—LIPTING THE BURDENS. 

The tax revision could not, in the nature of things, have 
satisfied everybody, nor was it possible, under the conditions 
of the Public Treasury, and in view of the obligations and in- 
creased demands growing out of or resulting from the war, to 
reduce the tax burden to the extent that the Congress would 
have been glad to have reduced it. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted by all that so far as the revision went it proceeded along 
sound and sane lines. There was an actual lifting rather than 
a shifting of the tax burden. There was not only an honest 
but a suceessful attempt to relieve fairly and equitably, so far 
as was possible under the cireumstances, the tax burdens of 
all classes of the people. It redueed the burden for the cal- 
endar year 1921 in the sum of approximately $80,000,000 and, 
according to the latest estimates of the Treasury, relieves the 
tax burden for the present calendar year not less than 
$850,000,000, è 


BURDEN LIFTED EQUITABLY. 


The Federal taxgatherer no longer collects taxes on ice-cream 
cones, soda water, pills and lotions, or parcel post, nor exacts 
tribute on transportation or on the purchase of wearing apparel. 
The man of moderate means, and particularly such a man with 
a family, has had his income-tax burdens appreciably lightened. 
Those classes of taxation which were most successfully passed 
on to the consuming public, or which most hampered and re- 
tarded business transactions and discouraged or prevented the 
growth and development of productive enterprise, like the 
excess-profits. tax and the higher brackets ef the surtax, no 
longer exercise their deterrent effects upen business and develop- 
ment. In the nature of things this was not a finality in tax 
revision, for, as we get away from the war burdens and escape 
the inevitable expenditures of the war's aftermath, we shall 
be able to still further lighten the burden of direct Federal 
levies and relieve the people and the industry of the country 
from the handicap that heavy taxation inevitably entails. 

THR FORDNEY TARIFF. 


The House passed the Fordney tariff bill, providing a general 
revision of tariff schedules, on July 21, 1921, more than 11 
months ago. We entertain the hope that this measure, now 
before the Senate, will have been finally passed upon by that 
body and ready for consideration by a committee of conference 
by the close of the period of our recess. The progress of the 
tariff bill thus far serves to strengthen the opinion we formed 
at the time of the wise and beneficial character of this legis- 
lation as it passed the House. In view of the tremendous 
importance to the American people of the settlement of the 
question of tariff duties, we have every confidence of a speedy 
adjustment of the differences between the two Houses when 
the measure shall come to be considered in conference. 

THES BUDGET. 

The hopes entertained by those who for many years labored 
for a budget system, of those on both sides of this Chamber 
who efficiently served in the enactment of budget legislation, 
has been abundantly justified by our experience under the 
Budget thus far. Not only has the Budget Burean, under the 
efficient management of its first director, in harmony with the 
views of the Chief Executive, asserted a most helpful and bene- 
ficial influence over the estimates presented te the Congress, 
but the director, with the constant and unfailing support of 
the President, has exerted a mighty influence for eeonomy over 
the departments and bureaus and independent establisnments 
of the Government, resulting in the saving of many millions 
of dollars out of appropriations made before the Budget was 
established. The Congress, and particularly the House of 
Representatives, which, after all, is the final arbiter, trimmed 
the appropriations below even the reduced estimates of the 
Budget. To a considerable extent this was made possible by 
the cooperation of the executive departments and by reason 
of the reductions in the Naval Establishment made possible 
by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THB FISCAL YEAR 1928. 

The most important work of the present session has been 
that of making up, considering, and passing the annual appro- 
priation bills for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next. This 
work was undertaken and carried on for the first time under 
the Budget. system and in connection with the consideration of 
estimates presented by the Director of the Budget. The an- 
nual appropriation bills were also for the first time considered 
and passed under a new arrangement of the supply bills in 
harmony with the Budget and the perfected organization of the 
enlarged Committee on Appropriations. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], will, as soon as the checking up of the business of the 
fiscal year will permit, place in the Recorp a detailed state- 
ment of estimates and appropriations, of Income and expendi- 
tures, and in view of that complete and accurate statement so 
soon to be made I shall content myself with a few figures 
illustrating the splendid work that has been accomplished, the 
remarkable progress that has been made in bringing the affairs 
of the country to a business basis, in improving the conditions 
of the National Treasury, and in scaling down public expendi- 
tures. 

REDUCTION IN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 

Owing to the fact that the last session of the Democratic 
Sixty-fifth Congress failed in the passage of eight of the great 
appropriation bills, it became necessary for President Wilson 
to call the Republican Sixty-sixth Congress in extraordinary 
session on May 19, 1919. That Congress effected a saving to 
the American people in the sum of $940,000,000 by reducing the 
appropriation bills which had been left over from the former 
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Congress by that amount below the sum they carried when last 
considered by the former Congress. The good work of economy 
then taken up has been continued steadily ever since. 

The last fiscal year for which the regular annual appropria- 
flons were all made by a Democratic Congress and spent by a 
Democratic administration was the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919. The total expenditures of the Government for that year 
were $18,514,879,955. 

The first fiscal year in which the Republican Congress had 
control of the appropriations—though not of the expenditures— 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the Federal expenditures 
were $6,403,343,841. For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, 
the Republican Congress made the appropriations, but for eight 
months of the year the Democratic administration controlled 
the ontlay, and the total expenditures for that year were $5,115,- 


The first fiscal year in which the Republican Congress and a 
Republican administration has had charge of both appropria- 
tions and expenditures is the fiscal year just closing, and the 
Treasury officials estimate the expenditures of the year, charge- 
able agaiust ordinary receipts, at 83, 800,000,000. ‘The estimated 
receipts for the fiscal year are $4,100,000,000, leaving a surplus 
of approximately $300,000,000 of ordinary receipts over ordinary 
expenditures. We have, therefore, in the first year of the Re- 
publican administration balanced the Budget with a surplus of 
$300,000,000. 

DEBT REDUCTION. 

Not only have we brought about these steady reductions of 
expenditure and in this first year of President Harding’s ad- 
ministration created a surplus of $300,000,000, but we have 
also reduced the public debt by approximately a billion dollars; 
$425,000,000 of this reduction has been accomplished by the 
retirement of obligations through the sinking fund and other 
debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary receipts. Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 of surplus current funds have been used 
in debt retirement. 

It is true that a part of the reduction of the national debt 
has been aceomplished through a reduction in the balance of 
the general fund, but, on the other hand, a very considerable 
portion of current funds have been used in loans by the War 
¥inauce Corporation, and advances to meet war obligations 
such as those of the Shipping Board, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and other Government agencies. 

Orities of the good work of the Congress and of the adminis- 
tration will endeavor to minimize the extent of the reductions 
and economies that have been accomplished, but the fact re- 
mains that at the end of the first year of the Harding adminis- 
tration the interest-bearing public debt will be approximately 
a billion dollars less than at the beginning, and notwithstand- 
ing this great reduction the Treasury will show a balance of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 of receipts above expenditures. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

As I have heretofore stated, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations will, as soon as it is possible to do so after 
the close of the fiscal year, present a detailed statement of 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year together with a com- 
parison of appropriations for the prior years, The statement 
that will thus be presented will show that the appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year have been very substantially re- 
duced below the appropriations for the present fiscal year, 
including the deficiencies made necessary to take care of cer- 
tain War-inherited burdens, such as those of the Shipping 
Board, and the increased expenditure of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
In the matter of appropriations for the public defense a most 
gratifying reduction has been made in a sum of approximately 
$215,000,000 ; a reduction of $125,000,000 for the Navy and a re- 
duction of $90,000,000 for the Army. These gratifying savings 
are made possible by the economies practiced by the adminis- 
tration and by the splendid work performed by the President's 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

LEGISLATION OF THE CONGRESS, 

I have referred to the tax revision, the general tariff bill, 
and the act for the establishment of the Budget, and I shall 
only take the time of the House further to refer briefly to a 
few of the more important measures considered by the House 
which have been enacted into law. They are as follows: 

THE PEACE RESOLUTION. 

The peace resolution declared the end of a state of war, the 
existence of which was proclaimed by the war declaration, It 
placed us in a position of oflicial peace with Germany and 
Austria, and paved the way for the negotiations since entered 
into for the reestablishment of normal peace relations with our 
late enemies. 


EMERGENCY. TARIFF. 


The act for an emergency tariff on agricultural products, 
which was promptly passed and has been extended until such 
time as the permanent tariff shall take effect, checked the 
threatened flooding of our markets at a time when the reaction 
from war prices had brought many of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the country to a price far belew the cost of production, 

The legislation has had a continuous steadying effect, help- 
ful to the producer and beneficial in its effect upon the general 
business of the country. Since the enactment of this legisla- 
tion there has been a widely helpful upward trend in the 


Prices, not only of the agricultural products directly affected 


by the legislation but of a variety of other farm products as 
well, affording the producer a fair return for his effort and out- 
lay without appreciably affecting the prices paid by the con- 
sumer. 

It may be truthfully said that this act, together with the 
loans made to agriculturists and stock raisers under the amended 
War Finance Corporation act, haye been the salvation of the 
great basic.industries of agriculture and the benefits rendered 
them have been reflected in improved business conditions gen- 
erally. 

7 VETERANS’ BUREAU ACT, 

The act establishing a Veterans’ Bureau and consolidating 
all of the agencies charged with care and responsibility on be- 
half of the ex-service men, was the fulfillment of a national 
obligation to provide an organization which, so far as it was 
possible to do son should cure the delays which had been com- 
plained of in meeting our obligations to our national defenders. 
The bureau is now functioning with increasing efficiency and 
notwithstanding the enormous burden placed upon it, looking 
after the welfare of the more than 300,000 men who are under 
its care or have applied for its benefits, is continually reducing 
the cases and the causes of complaint among those whom it 
serves, The bureau will this calendar year pay to the veterans 
of the World War and expend for their benefit the stupendous 
sum of approximately $425,000,000, 

HOSPITALS, VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


Continuing its policy of making every needed provision for 
the care aud comfort of the sick and disabled veterans of the 
World War, Congress passed the act of April 20, 1922, which 
authorized appropriations in the sum of $17,000,000 in aiding 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the con- 
struction of additional facilities and to furnish medical, surgi- 
eal, and hospital services and supplies for persons who served 
in the World War, Spanish-American War, the Philippine in- 
surrection, and the Boxer rebellion, These funds are in addi- 
tion to the $18,000,000 provided for similar purposes near the 
close of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and it is believed that with 
the sums now made available abundant hospital facilities will 
be provided for all of the veterans who may seek them. 

THE FOREIGN DEBT REFUNDING ACT, 

This Congress has had no more important question before it 
than that of providing for a commission to treat with our for- 
eign debtors and to arrange with them as to the terms of pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the foreign debt, amount- 
ing to more than $11,000,000,000, which they owe us. Had the 
former administration proceeded in full conformity with the 
law. these obligations would have all been funded and time and 
terms of payment agreed upon, and nothing further would have 
been necessary. While the Secretaries of the Treasury of the 
Wilson administration may not have acted contrary to law, they 
certainly did not carry out the directions and provisions of the 
law in full, and, on the contrary, did enter into an Agreement 
with our foreign debtors whereby all interest payments were 
delayed for a period of three years, and the only obligations 
taken were mere I O U's, with no definite stipulation as to 
conditions of payment, 

In this state of affairs it became necessary to legislate a 
grant of authority for the handling of this tremendously im- 
portant matter, involving not only the vast sum of more thau 
$11,000,000,000 but affecting our relations with Armenia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Liberia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Russia, and Serbia, all of whom owe 
us sums ranging from a few thousand dollars to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The legislation creates a commission of five members, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as chairman, the others to be 
appointed by the President, who, subject to the approval of the 
President, are authorized to refund or convert and extend the 
time of payment of the principal or interest, or both, of the 
obligations of foreign Governments owing to the United States, 
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This is one of the most important pieces of legislation which has 
been passed by the House. 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF WAR FRAUDS, 
The enormous operations of the Government during the war 
afforded abundant opportunity for fraud, and investigations 
made by the War Investigating Committees of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress made it very evident that many had taken advantage 
of the opportunities to defraud the Government, and that there 
had been much carelessness in the settlement of war claims. 
The investigation of these matters by the War Department and 
the Department of Justice, the auditing of accounts, and the 
examination of records has proven a slow and tedious proceed- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact that records were in many 
cases poorly kept and in some cases had been removed. While 
very excellent progress has been made it became evident that 
increased appropriations were necessary if this work were to 
be carried on thoroughly and with promptness and dispatch. 
The Congress therefore provided an additional appropriation 
of $500,000 to be expended in the discretion of the Attorney 
General for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds, 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACTS. 


The Federal highway act, which became a law November 9 
as an amendment to the Federal aid act, carried out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations with regard to needed and essential 
changes in the Federal road aid act, particularly with a view to 
centralizing authority in the States and insuring the upkeep 
of Federal aid roads. The act made an appropriation of 
$75.000,000 for Federal aid in road building for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1922, and of $5,000,000 for forest roads and 
trails for the same fiscal year, and $10,000,000 for the same 
purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. This was 
a measure of the highest importance. It provided much needed 
amendments to the Federal road aid act, insured the continu- 
ance of Federal aid and participation in road building through- 
out the country. 

On the ist of May, 1922, the House passed a bill further 
amending the Federal highway act and anthorizing highway 
appropriations in the stm of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924; also authorizing appropriations for forest roads 
and trails in the sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 1924. 
The Senate did not, however, consider this bill, but placed pro- 
visions for highway appropriations on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. For these provisions the House substituted its 
bill of May 1, and in conference appropriations for highways 
were authorized in the sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; $65,000,000 for 1924; and $75,000,000 
for 1925; $6,500,000 was also authorized for forest roads and 
trails for each of the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. The Federal 
highway act was amended in several important particulars in 
the interest of economy and proper maintenance, and coopera- 
tion by the Federal Government was limited to $16,250 per 
mile, exclusive of bridges, for the year 1923 and $15,000 per 
mile thereafter. 

THE STOCKMEN AND FARMERS WAR FINANCE ACT. 

The act amending the legislation creating the War Finance 
Corporation to provide relief for producers of and dealers 
in agricultural products has had a highly beneficial effect 
upon the industries which it directly aids and upon the en- 
tire country. It may be said without exaggeration thet this 
legislation has been the salvation of the live-stock industry 
of the West. It has preserved from bankruptcy industries es- 
sential to the prosperity of the entire Nation. Under this act 
more than $309,000,000 has been loaned to the farmers, the 
stock growers, and the agricultural producers of the Nation 
on a sound business basis, as evidenced by the fact that more 
than $45,000,000 of the original loans have been repaid and 
that the corporation presents every evidence of soundness in 
its operation. The recent extension of this act for one year 
assures the country of its benefits until permanent provision 
can be made for farm and live-stock credits. 

MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT. 


The Republican platform declared “the supreme duty of the 
Nation is the conservation of human resources through an en- 
lightened measure of social and industrial justice.” The Presi- 
dent, having in mind this party declaration of national duty, in 
his message to Congress at the beginning of the session, said: 


I assume that the maternity bill, already strongly a „ will 
„ thus — 5 ‘to our masnrifeatation oF uman . 


enacted promptty, 

There was considerable difference of opinion with regard to 
this measure in the Congress and in the country, both as to 
the policy it invoked and with regard to its provisions. The 
newly enfranchised women voters, so far as their views were 
expressed, were almost unanimously favorable to the measure. 


It appealed to the conscience and sympathy of all as a measure 
asserting national leadership for the purpose of stimulating the 


States and communities in the tremendously important work of 


the protection of maternity and infancy. The act provides for 
cooperation between the National Government and the several 
States and authorizes an appropriation of approximately 
$1,500,000 for the current fiscal year, which may be increased 
in the sum of $1,000,000 a year for five years. 

The measure as reported by the committee and passed by the 
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House differed quite materially from the bill as it passed the 
Senate, and the bill as thus amended was promptly adopted 


by the Senate. The enactment of this measure is not only 
creditable to the Congress as “adding to our manifestation of 
human interest,” as stated by the President in his message, but 


as a prompt fulfillment of our platform pledges. Both parties | 


in the last campaign made promises to the new voters, the 
better half of mankind newly invited into participation in 
government, Those promises have been kept, at least partially, 
and so far as they were definitely made in platforms and in 
presidential statements by the passage of this act under which 
we encourage the States and cooperate with them in the highly 
important, splendid, and humanitarian work of the protection 
of maternity and infancy. 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ACT. 


The immigration restriction act provides in a practical and 
workable way for the staying of the great volume of the tide 
of immigration threatened as an aftereffect of the war. While 
America regrets even partially to close her gates against those 
who in good faith and with good intentions seek our shores, 
this measure was necessary as a means of preventing a flood 
tide of immigration, not all of a desirable character, and 
beyond our capacity to speedily assimilate. 

The gates of free America have always swung open for the 
oppressed of all lands, for those seeking to better their condi- 
tions, and we desire to keep them open, provided, however, that 
we shall not allow this flood to come more rapidly than we can 
assimilate the newcomers to the ideas and ideals of true Ameri- 
canism, the principles of liberty under laws. For the time 
being we have restricted the coming immigrants, welcoming as 
many as we believe to be safe for America, and we stand ready 
again to widen the door of opportunity when we may be able 
thoroughly to Americanize a larger number of well-intentioned 
people who may seek a home among us. 

RECOGNITION OF AGRICULTURE IN FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The Federal reserve act provides that the President, in mak- 
ing appointment of members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
shall have due regard to a fair representation of the financial, 
industrial, and commercial interests of the country. Inasmuch 
as agriculture is the basic industry of the country, failure to 
recognize this as one of the industries entitled to representa- 
tion on the board seemed an extraordinary oversight. The act 
approved June 8, 1922, remedies this situation by providing that 
in the appointment of members of the Federal Reserve Board 
the “President shall have due regard to a fair representa- 
tion of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial“ 
interests of the country. The act also increases the appointive 
membership of the board to six, and otherwise amends the 
Federal reserve act. 

THER PACKERS ACT. 

The so-called packers act, to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in live stock and dairy products, poultry, and eggs, 
is a wise, sound, and sensible measure. The enactment of this 
legislation was a distinct triumph, one of the most notable 
achievements of the Congress, for it gave the country the 
benefit of sound legislation affecting the meat-packing and 
allied and associated industries and activities after previous 
Congresses had struggled in vain with these questions, largely 
because of the radical, experimental character of the legis- 
lation that had been urged. Nothwithstanding the fact that 
the legislation as enacted was severely criticized by those who 
had been vainly seeking radical legislation, it has worked so 
well and been so highly beneficial that it has compelled the 
indorsement of those who were at one time its severest critics, 

ANTIGAMBLING IN GRAIN FUTURES ACT. 

The bill for regulating transactions in grain for future 
delivery, which became a law August 21, 1921, was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
15th of May, 1922, as to section 4, the court holding against 
the provision for the regulation of exchanges by taxation. On 
June 1 of this year a bill was introduced with a view of meet- 
ing the objections of the Supreme Court and yet so regulating 
the transactions of grain exchanges as to eliminate purely 
speculative and gambling operations. This bill was taken up 
by the House and passed on June 26. The legislation as to 
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some of its features, at least, has been vigorously opposed, but 
it is believed that its enactment, while making possible all 
legitimate transactions, will prevent those gambling operations 
which frequently disastrously affect the prices of grain and 
foodstuffs, - 
ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

This measure is intended to authorize producers of agri- 
cultural products to form associations for the purpose of col- 
lectively preparing and marketing their products. Associations 


for this purpose have become very common in many of the 


States, but the States can not confer any right upon their 
organizations to engage in interstate or foreign commerce, 
While this measure confers on farmers certain privileges it can 
not properly be said to be class legislation. Business corpora- 
tions have under existing legislation all the powers and privi- 
leges conferred on farm organizations by this legislation. The 
organizations authorized are under the supervision of the 


‘Secretary of Agriculture, and it is believed that through the 


operations. of organizations of this kind it may be possible to 
eliminate unnecessary middlemen, to improve conditions of 
marketing, and, while assuring the producer a reasonable price, 
protect the consumer against the high prices which he has fre- 
quently paid for products for which the producer received 
little. 

IRRIGATION DISTRICTS ; FARM LOANS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 

We have long needed a Federal law providing for the or- 
ganization of irrigation districts on projects under the na- 
tional reclamation law in order to make it possible for the 
Federal authorities to deal with the settlers and water users 
collectively instead of individually. This is now made possible 
by the act of May 15, 1922. This act also provides for the 
conditions under which farm loans can be made on lands on 
reclamation projects, thus meeting a long-felt want on the part 
ef settlers on such projects. 

THE ANTINARCOTICS ACT. 

It has become Increasingly evident that drastic legislation is 
essential to the control of the growing evil of the use of nar- 
cotics, The act providing for a Federal Narcoti¢ Control Board, 
making it unlawful to import narcotics, except such as are 
necessary for medicinal and other legitimate purposes, fixing 
heavy penalties for violation of the provisions of the act, will, 
it is believed, have a helpful and beneficial effect in reducing 
the importation and use of narcotics. 

THE NAVAL SCRAPPING ACT, 

The entire world has sung the praises of the great accomplish- 
ment of the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in put- 
ting an end to the mad rush of competitive naval expansion and 
construction. Its effect is reflected in the reduction of the per- 
sonnel of our Navy and a decrease of one hundred and twenty- 
five millions in naval appropriations. The so-called naval 
serapping bill gave legislative effect to the provisions of the 
treaty on the limitation of naval armament. It authorized the 
President to take the steps necessary to make the terms of the 
treaty effective by scrapping a portion of the ships now under 
construction, which are not to be completed, and authorized 
the conversion of two of them into great airplane carriers. 

READJUSTMENT OF PAY; ARMY, NAVY, ETC, 

Temporary increases in pay which had been granted to cer- 
tain men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps expired July 
1. 1922. It therefore became necessary to make some provi- 
sion to meet this situation, and the act of June 10, 1922, read- 
justed the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. These read- 
justments were in accordance with the report made by a joint 
commission of the two Houses, the Members of which gave care- 
ful and painstaking consideration to the involved and confus- 
ing provisions of law relative to the pay of these establishments 
and recommended a measure, which is believed to be fair and 
equitable and which reduces somewhat the aggregate pay of 
the services. 

EMPLOYEES ÍN PATENT OFFICE; INCREASED PAY, 

The act of February 18, 1922, provided needed and essential 
amendments to the patent laws. It provided for a reclassifica- 
tion and granted a substantial increase in the pay of the em- 
ployees of the office, This legislation was urged with very great 
vigor by the patent attorneys of the country and others familiar 
with the situation, and has cured a condition with regard to 
which there was much complaint. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF PENSIONS, 

Civil War pensioners have for some time petitioned the Con- 
gress that their pensions be paid monthly instead of quarterly 
and Congress has responded by making provisions to that effect. 


This increase in the frequency of payment is very much appre- 
ciated, particularly by those pensioners who have little or no 
means other than their pension. The change has resulted in a 
considerably increased cost, but this is justified in view of the 
benefits conferred on the pensioners. 

AID FOR STARVING RUSSIA. 


The country responded enthusiastically to the action of the 
Congress in making an appropriation of $20,000,000 out of the 
funds of the United States Grain Corporation to purchase corn, 
seed grain, and preserved milk for the relief of the starving 
people of Russia. In the administration of this law the Sec- 
retary of Commerce secured the cooperation of the authorities 
in Russia by a very substantial, supplemental contribution and 
in the furnishing of transportation, so that the American relief 
was even vastly more effective and helpful than it otherwise 
would have been. This contribution undoubtedly saved the 
lives of great numbers of people, stayed the spread of pestilence, 
and aided in the restoration of yast areas, particularly in the 
Volga Valley. 

Congress by the act of January 20, 1922, also authorized the 
President to transfer medical and hospital supplies from the 
War Department for the relief of the distressed people of 
Russia. 

THE ANTIBEER ACT. r 

The so-called Volstead antibeer bill became necessary as a 
result of an eleventh-hour decision by Attorney General Palmer 
the day before the close of the Wilson administration, While 
there has been much sharp difference of opinion with regard 
to the provisions of the measure, it is believed that the bill is a 
fair compromise, maintaining the national faith in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition act, while guarding against the possi- 
bilities of abuses of power and authority. 

FUNDS FOR FARM LOAN BOARD. 

The bill making provision for an additional Treasury deposit 
of $25,000,000 for the Farm Loan Board makes available for 
that important farm loan agency a total working capital of 
$50,000,000, and places the Farm Loan Board and banks for the 
first time since their organization in position to function con- 
tinuously in the making of loans to the farmers of the Nation. 

FACILITATING EXPORTS. 


The amendment to the Edge bill, providing for the promotion 
of export trade by facilitating the organization of corporations, 
was intended to and has very greatly aided, assisted, and 
facilitated the organization and the operation of those useful 
agencies. 

TELEPHONE ACT, 

The bill providing for a much-needed consolidation of inde- 
pendent telephone companies rendered possible the reorganiza- 
tion whereby the losses through unwise duplication have been 
eliminated or greatly reduced, under which more satisfactory 
systems and more favorable rates should be secured. 

CABLE ACT. 


The bill under which the President is authorized to provide 
for the orderly and controlled landing of submarine cables 
remedied a situation which had greatly embarrassed the former 
administration and established a policy under which proper 
national control of these important agencies of communication 
is established. 

i COLORADO RIVER BILL. 

The bill providing for an agreement among the Western 
States for the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Colorado River is an important measure, marking a new 
and beneficial policy in the settlement of the vexed questions 
arising out of the use of the waters of interstate streams for 
the purpose of irrigation. The famous Kansas-Colorado case 
is the most important of the suits that have been before the 
courts testing the question of the relative rights of the various 
States in the arid region where irrigation is practiced to the 
waters of an interstate stream. It is much better, where it is 
possible, to have an adjustment and settlement of these ques- 
tions in advance of the appropriation and use of the waters 
than to wait until rival claims have been established, and then 
settle the vexed questions, frequently at great loss to those who 
have expended money in irrigation enterprises. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR MINERALS RELIEF ACT. 

The act for the relief of those who had responded to the call 
of the Government departments for the production of war miner- 
als and who were subject to losses by the sudden termination 
of the war was so narrowly construed by the commission author- 
ized to adjudicate claims under it that it became necessary to 
broaden somewhat the provisions of the act, or, rather, to enact 
in more definite language what was the intention of Congress in 
the first instance. The passage of this act will relieve many 
worthy claimants of small means who responded patriotically to 
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the request of the Goyernment for the production of war min- 
erals. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET CROP FAILURES IN THE NORTHWEST. 

The act of March 20, 1922, made an appropriation of $1,500,000 
for the purpose of purchasing seed grain to be supplied to the 
farmers in certain areas of the Northwest where there had been 
successive crop failures and where the new settlers were likely 
to be compelled to leave their homes unless given some aid. 
There was a limit of $300 on the loan that might be made to 

any one farmer under this act. This appropriation kas ungues- 
tionably been of verr great benefit and will undoubtedly prevent 
what would have been a quite general temporary abandonment 
of considerable regions in the Northwest. 
AUSTRIAN RELIEF. 

By the act of April 6, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to extend for a period not to exceed 25 years the 
time of payment of the principal and interest of the debt in- 
curred by Austria for the purchase of flour from the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

HOMESTEAD RIGHTS FOR BX-SERVICE MEN. 

The act of April 7, 1922, provided that veterans of the World 
War who, because of physical disabilities due to service, were 
unable to return to their homesteads might make final proof 
without further residence or improvements and receive a patent 
for their land. 

Public Resolution 36 grants preferred rights of homestead 
entry for 90 days to ex-service men in case of the opening of 
lands, which can only be defeated by valid prior settlement 
rights, and the act of April 6, 1922, provides that the time 
during which an honorably discharged soldier of the World 
War shall be receiving treatment for injuries received or dis- 
abilities incurred in the line of duty shall be deducted from the 
time of residence required on a homestead. 

ECONOMY IN PUBLIC PRINTING, 

Public Resolution No. 57, which became a law on May 11, 
1922, ended waste in Federal printing, and fixed the status of 
desirable Government publications, saving millions of dollars 
annually. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS. 

The very great and increasing business of the Federal courts, 
due to the growth in the country and its business and to new 
legislation, particularly the national prohibition act, necessi- 
tates a large increase in the number of Federal district judges. 
After a long and careful study of the situation in both the 
House and Senate and earnest consideration in conference, the 
conferees agreed on a provision for 24 judges assigned to the 
districts where they seem to be most needed. 

ACT PROVIDING FOR INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE BOOKS. 

There has long been a demand for interchangeable mileage 
books, and an act making provision for such a book passed the 
Senate in January. The act as amended in the House provides 
for interchangeable mileage or scrip coupon tickets good for 
passenger carriage upon the passenger trains on roads subject 
to the interstate commerce act. This measure has passed both 
Houses and now goes to conference. 

BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED TAÐ HOUSE. 

In addition to the bills which have become laws the House has 
enacted 276 bills, of which 128 were public and 148 were private. 
It would be impossible in the course of a speech of any reason- 
able length to even give the titles of all of these measures, 
Many of them are measures of primary importance and their 
preparation and consideration involved an earnest and faithful 
effort on the part of the House and its committees. I shall refer 
only to a few of them by title: 

The tariff bill. 

Adjusted compensation for soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the World War. The bonus. 

Bill providing for the reclassification of civil-service em- 
ployees. 

The antilynching bill. 

The railroad refunding bill. 

A bill providing for independent naturalization for married 
women. 

The river and harbor authorization bill. 

The blue-sky securities bill. 

Bill to prevent corrupt trade practices. 

Bill for the revision and codification of the Federal statutes. 

The omnibus Panama Canal Zone bill. 

Bill prohibiting interstate trade in filled milk. 

Bill providing for standard measures for fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

Bill to prevent the manufacture of adulterated and mis- 
branded food and drugs. 
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Bill for the promotion of trade with China. 
The Fairfield bill amending the civil service retirement act. 
Bill allowing soldiers’ widows credit for their husbands’ sery- 
ice on homestead entries. : 
Bill for the incorporation of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
THE UNFINISHED WORK OF THE CONGRESS. 


It may be said of a Congress, as of a housewife, that its 
work is never done. If Congress were to remain in session 
continuously its calendars would never be cleared and there 
would be no end to the proposals of legislation presented to it. 
This Congress, notwithstanding the importance and magnitude 
of the work it has performed, has its unfinished problems of 
importance, First among these is, of course, the tariff, upon 
which the Senate is now busily engaged, and the soldiers’ 
bonus, which is to have the right of way in the Senate when 
the tariff shall have been disposed of. In addition to these 
are the many measures, some of which I have briefly referred 
to, which have been considered in the House and will be before 
the Senate when it shall have completed consideration of the 
major measures to which I have just referred, 

THE SHIPPING BILL, 


The most important measure which has been considered by 
a House committee, and which now awaits action by the House, 
is the shipping bill. In the early history of the Republic we 
were the possessors of as fine a merchant fleet as sailed the 
seas, and our brigs and clipper ships carried our flag to the 
ends of the earth. At one time and another legislation to aid 
in the reestablishment of a first-class American merchant ma- 
rine has occupied the attention of the Congress, but always the 
question was, What shall we do to build and equip a mer- 
chant fleet?” The question now before us is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. It is, “ What shall we do with the fleet we have 
already builded at a cost of three and a half billions of the 
people's money? Shall that vast expenditure be a total loss, or 
shall we out of it, and through it, reestablish American ship- 
ping on a generous scale and restore our merchant flag to its 
rightful place in the shipping business of the seven seas. A 
measure aimed to accomplish this highly useful and patriotic 
purpose has been reported, and in the no distant future it will 
be our duty, as representatives of the American people, to give 
earnest and unbiased consideration to the solution of the prob- 
lems which our war-built ships and our national need for 
shipping present to us. 

THE FINANCING OF AGRICULTURE, 

This Congress has done much for agriculture. It has, in fact, 
a remarkable record in the aid of this basic industry, but one 
thing remains to be done; agriculture needs credit facilities 
which are not fully supplied by present commercial institu- 
tions. The War Finance Corporation has temporarily afforded 
most helpful aid and assistance to certain branches and pur- 
suits of agriculture, but it has not covered the entire field, and 
it is necessarily a temporary expedient. The Joint Committee 
on Agricultural Inquiry, the officers of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and many others, have been giving these matters 
careful consideration; bills have been introduced, and it is 
hoped that in the no distant future an agreement may be 
réached and action taken on these important questions. 

A CONGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


With the falling of the gavel on the adjournment of the 
House, pending the passage of the tariff bill by the Senate, 
the Members will have for the first time in nearly a year an 
opportunity to visit their constituencies. Fortunately they can 
make report of a record of legislation and administration in 
every way creditable. 

The interest-bearing national debt has been reduced by a 
billion dollars. Through economy in appropriation and ex- 
penditure we have balanced the national Budget and present 
a surplus of receipts over expenditures of approximately 8300. 
000,000, In appropriations for the coming fiscal year we have 
adhered to and improved upon our record of economy and 
have made a saving over the current year of approximately 
$215,000,000 in appropriations for the war establishments, 

We have reduced the annual burden of taxation in the sum 
of nearly a billion of dollars and the burden has been lifted 
fairly and equitably. 

We have well under way and nearing completion a general 
revision of the tariff schedules for the protection of American 
labor and industry, and in the meantime we have provided by 
an emergency measure for the protection of the staples of agri- 
culture. : 

We have legislated wisely and judiciously along many lines 
and the beneficial results of the work of the Congress and of the 
administration are being felt in the revival of industry, the 
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wiping out of unemployment, and in a gradual but steadily ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 


progressive return to normal conditions. 

The record is one of which we may well be proud, and which 
will, I am eonfident, meet with the approval of our constitu- 
eucies. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker’s 

table the bill H. R. 11298 and concur in the Senate amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 11298. An act amending the er law which authorizes the 
pains ene of a public puna at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and 


the 
new site, when acquired, 15 8 building suitable for 9 
purposes, and for other purposes, 
The Senate amendment was read, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9527. An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of- 
the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 years, or 
until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended to all 
national banking associations; 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

II. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the Red 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 12090. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines”; 

H. R. 11214. An act authorizing the President to scrap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty limiting 
naval armament, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11298. An act amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and property 
now owned by the United States Government in said city, and to 
authorize the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a 
public building suitable for post-office purposes, and for other 


rposes ; 
E II. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion for 
use at the national convention of 3 8 Legion to be 
held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922 

H. R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. E. arioz anå B. C. 
Broom. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature tọ enrolled bills of 
the following titles; 

S. 1033. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
1 for the payment of money within the District of Colum- 

ay 

S. 3425, An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 


purposes ; 

S. 3396. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Secretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 
and 

S. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 


PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on June 28 they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolutions ; 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to call a conference of maritime nations with a 
view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; 

H. R. 10101. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring Tehula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex, and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and in the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North 
Dakota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the Norta 
on the boundary line between said States; 

H. R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 10871. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute the 
comprehensive plans approved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and chapter 
9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; 

H. R. 11450. An act to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 225, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 12073. An act to provide additional compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923; 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties thereof 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of Congress; 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
for the collection of customs; 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy De 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9527. An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 years, or 
until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended to all 
national banking associations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 853. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive 
committee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion 
for use at the national convention of the American Legion, to 
be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 2694. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris, Jimmie Lou 
Martin, Mary Holloman, and William Henry Coleman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following tities, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3157. An act for the relief of John G. Sessions: 

S. 910. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla ; and 

S. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal reserve 
banks of St. Louis and Salt Lake City to enter into contracts for 
the ereetion of buildings for head office and branches, 
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CORRECTION, 


Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, on roll call No. 45 it appears 
that I was not present and did not vote. I recall distinctly I 
was present and voted “aye” on the motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] may have leave 
for 10 legislative days to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. -Is this in addition? 

Mr. GARNER. For the purpose of replying to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, June 30, 
1922, the majority leader, Mr. MONDELL, by leave of the House, 
printed in the Record a carefully prepared address in which he 
attempted to give a résumé of the work done by this Congress, 
and sought to show that the legislation enacted and the econo- 
mies alleged to have been effected have been of real value to the 
country. It is not my purpose to reply in detail and at equal 
length to this very long and labored address, but, through the 
courtesy of the House in granting similar leave to me, I wish 
to present certain facts and observations which, to my mind, 
very clearly and positively refute many of the conclusions of 
the majority leader. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] very highly 
eulogizes the present Congress and, incidentally, himself as the 
majority leader, for the legislation enacted and the wisdom 
and sound judgment shown. But in this he finds himself in a 
yery sharp difference with an even more prominent member of 
his own party, Hon. John W. Weeks, only a short time ago a 
prominent candidate for the presidential nomination before a 
Republican convention and Secretary of War under the present 
Republican administration. Mr. Weeks is quoted as having 
declared in a sudden burst of candor, in a speech delivered only 
a few days ago, that this Congress, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican in both of its branches, had reached the lowest ebb 
in the entire history of the country. Mr. Weeks has had long 
service in both the House and Senate and is familiar with the 
records of past Congresses, both Republican and Democratic. 
As Secretary of War he has come in intimate contact, personally 
and officially, with the majority membership of the present 
Congress, individually and collectively, and testimony coming 
from such a high Republican source will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted in preference to the biased opinion of the gentleman from 
Wyoming, whose candidacy for the United States Senate rests 
upon the record made by this Congress under his leadership. 

Feeling very keenly the force of the general criticism which 
has been leveled against the present Congress, the majority 
leader very harshly criticizes those who have seen fit to con- 
demn the present Congress for its shortcomings and failure to 
give evidence of statesmanship and keep faith with the people. 
He denounces them, and particularly the editors of newspapers 
who no not accept his viewpoint, as ignorant, selfish, disap- 
pointed, partisan, and provincial. It is unfortunate that these 
“provincial” editors did not have the advantages of the en- 
vironments of the State of Wyoming. But surely they can take 
comfort in the fact that in such criticisms they have been no 
more harsh than was the distinguished Secretary of War, who 
holds such high place in the present administration, and whose 
loyalty to the Republican Party not even the gentleman from 
Wyoming will deny. The difference is that the Secretary of 
War frankly and bluntly told the truth, while the gentleman 
from Wyoming was speaking with the United States Senator- 
ship uppermost in his mind. 

VOLUME OF LEGISLATION, 

The majority leader takes great credit in the claim that this 
Congress has passed 398 separate laws, public and private, and 
the House in addition has passed 276 bills, public and private, 
which he boasts is at the rate of two and one-third per day, 
which in itself shows what little real consideration was given 
them, and the iniquity of passing measures through the House 
under a special rule cutting off discussion and denying a free 
opportunity to offer amendments and which has been indulged 
in by the present House to a greater extent than ever before. By 
such an argument he shows a very poor conception of the real 
duty of a legislative body. It is not the number of laws enacted 


and bills passed but the character of the laws and the public 

benefits accruing which measures the real worth and capacity 

of a legislative body. The truth is we have too many laws. 

kes is entirely too much governmental! interference by legisla- 
on. 

Those who read the statement of the majority leader as to the 
laws enacted by this Congress will be impressed with the fact 
that very few are of major importance and how little some of 
them are calculated to bring relief from the conditions under 
which our country is now suffering on account of the war and its 
aftermath, There is not a single one among those enumerated 
which will convince the country that the Congress has grasped 
the serious problems which the plague of war and European 
chaos has brought to us, or that any real statesmanship has 
been shown in the effort to solve them. 

TAX REVISION. 

He claims chief credit for tax revision, but at the same time 
attempts to excuse the failure to reduce taxes in the manner 
which was promised and expected. That law relieves the very 
rich individuals of some $90,000,000 of taxes collected annually 
in past years, and the larger corporations of some $450,000,000 
collected during the same years, but it affords no relief by way 
of reduction to the business man or the individual of average 
wealth, whose taxes, direct and indirect, have only been re- 
duced in proportion as their earning power has been reduced 
under Republican rule, save the slight raise in exemption which 
is provided for the married man whose income is between $2,000 
and $5,000 per annum, and which in no event will exceed $20. 
The law was declared by Senator Penrose to be “a temporary 
makeshift,” and Senator Smoor stated that “the American 
people from one end of the country to the other are not satis- 
fied with the law.” A conclusion which few will dispute and 
which will become all the more apparent when its provisions 
are fully understood by the taxpayers. 

THE BUDGET LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The gentleman from Wyoming refers to the budget law and 
praises its administration, although he very properly does not 
claim its passage to have been a party achievement. It was 
repeatedly urged by a Democratic administration, was framed 
by a select committee, composed of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and was unanimously passed by Congress. It is a 
good law but poorly administered. The first year of its opera- 
tion has not met the expectations and hopes of those who 
favored it. It was passed to effect economy and it was ex- 
pected that it would result in a close paring of the estimates 
by the administration before they were submitted to Congress. 
Notwithstanding this and the widely heralded claims of the 
director the estimates submitted for 1923 were several hundred 
millions more than was actually appropriated. In other words, 
if the President had had his way there would have been added 
to the burdens of the taxpayers several hundred millions more 
than was appropriated. It should also be said that these esti- 
mates exceed the appropriations for 1922, the preceding year, 
by many millions of dollars notwithstanding the reduction in 
the cost of supplies, the further cessation of war activities, 
and the dismissal of war employees. The cold facts do not 
commend the first year’s administration of the budget law. 
Congress is entitled to credit for any economy that may have 
been effected, not the President and his Bureau of the Budget. 
The trouble is that Congress did not go far enough and make 
the reductions which should have been made at this period 
after the war. 

REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS, 

The majority leader is equally unfair and lacking in frank- 
ness in his statements as to the reduction of appropriations 
and expenditures by this Congress and administration and as 
to the surplus which he says was in the Treasury at the close 
of the fiscal year just ended. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
in his letter of April 14, 1922, states that this surplus was made 
possible only by the transfer of governmental obligations 
amounting to $200,000,000 from the last fiscal year to the 
present fiscal year, and which will increase the contemplated 
deficit of June 30, 1923, to that extent—but that will be after 
the congressional elections. The gentleman refers to the fact 
that eight appropriation bills failed of passage in the last ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, ending March 4, 1919, and 
which was Democratic. Why did he not state that these bills 
which passed the House early in the session failed of final 
enactment solely on account of a filibuster by certain Republi- 
can Senators in the Senate? He says that when these bills 
were finally passed by a Republican Congress in the following 
month of May that they carried $940,000,000 less than wes 
proposed by the former House. Why was he not fair enough 
to call attention to the fact that the same Republican Congress 
made deficiency appropriations of over $482,000,000, which re- 
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duced the figures given by him to that extent? And why was 
he not also fair enough to say that difference was made pos- 
sible by the fact that, during the interim, Democratie Secre- 
taries of War and Navy had demobilized the Army and Navy. 
which came over from the war, to an extent that would have 
made possible even greater reductions? The sundry civil 
bill, which carried appropriations for ordinary routine opera- 
tions of the Government, as it was passed by a Republican 
Congress actually exceeded by something like sixty millions 
the amount proposed by a Democratic House a few months 
previous. 

In view of his statements as to the economy of this Congress, 
he possibly does not know that its appropriations in the regular 
annual supply bills for 1928 actually exceed by many millions 
of dollars the appropriations made in similar pills for 1922, and 
yet we are one year further removed from the war and ought to 
be getting back somewhat to a pre-war basis. And this, too, 
despite the fact that we were told that the recent disarmament 
conference would serve to greatly reduce our expenditures for 
the Army and Nayy. I will at another time set forth the figures 
which will verify the truth of this statement. 

DEBT REDUCTION. 

He refers to the reduction of the public debt by approximately 
a billion dollars. He states that 8425, 000,000 of the reduction 
was made possible by operation of the sinking fund and other 
debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary receipts. But he 
would have the publie believe that the remainder was made pos- 
sible by economies and sound business judgment of this admin- 
istration. Surely he knows that it was made possible through a 
reduction in the balance of the general fund and by the use of 
receipts from the sales of the immense surplus of supplies after 


the war. 
FAILURE TO PROSECUTE WAR PROFITEERS. . 

One of the m.st disappointing and unpardonable failures of 
the present administration is its culpable neglect to promptly 
and vigorously prosecute the war profiteers. For 14 months the 
Attorney General took no steps to bring these profiteers to the 
bar of justice, and there seemed to be a purpose to let the statute 
of limitations run and permit at least many of them to escape 
criminal and civil liability. So evident did this become that two 
patriotic Republican Congressmen, Messrs. WOODRUFF and JOHN- 
son, felt it to be their duty to bring this neglect of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice to the attention of Con- 
gress and the country. 

They gave instances of persons of powerful political influence 
who. according to reports on file in the department, had de- 
frauded the Government of millions of dollars during the war 
and who were being permitted to go unwhipped of justice, and 
introduced a resolution calling for an investigation by Con- 
gress, and one of them threatened to bring impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the Attorney General if steps were not imme- 
diately taken. It was only after this resolution and threat that 
the Attorney General made a show of activity and requested 
Congress to appropriate $500,000 to carry on these investigations 
and prosecutions, notwithstanding the fact that he had thereto- 
fore submitted two requests to Congress for additional appro- 
priations, but had not asked for a single dollar for this particu- 
lar purpose. The money asked for was promptly and unani- 
mously granted. The gentleman from Wyoming takes credit 
for this action, but I submit that the administration, lashed by 
two members of its own party, who were actuated by a high 
sense of public duty, can claim little credit therefor. It is a 
severe reflection on the administration and the Republican 
Party that the majority leaders suppressed this resolution in 
the Committee on Rules and refused to permit a public inquiry 
as to the causes which influenced this inaction on the part of 
the Department of Justice. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

The majority leader assumes credit for certain legislation 
passed for the benefit of the farming interests. It is significant 
that he does not mention the failure of this Congress to even 
consider the many recommendations made by the Special Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Inquiry as long ago as last October, 
chief among which was the establishment of a permanent 
credit system for the farmers, such as is given the commercial 
interests through the Federal reserve banks. 

The cooperative marketing act and the antigambling grain 
act, which was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court and has recently been repassed by the House, 
were supported by Democrats as were all measures which prom- 
ised relief to the farmers. 

I submit that little credit can be claimed by the Republican 
majority for the amendment to the Federal reserve act which, 
as first proposed, was intended to compel the President to ap- 
point a farmer to membership on the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Republican majority voted down this provision and merely 
provided that the President, in the making of such appoint- 
ments, should give “due regard to a fair representation of the 
financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests” 
of the country, a discretion which, I submit, was already vested 
in the President, for he had authority to appoint anyone he 
might think fitted for such a position. It was said that this 
action was taken at the instance of the President. Whatever 
the inspiration it was nothing less than a straddle and can not 
be classed as either a complete or an ungrudging concession to 
the farming interests. The same is true of the packers’ act, 
for this bill, which as originally introduced was vigorously 
opposed by the packers, was so emasculated before its final pas- 
sage that it was openly stated that in its amended form it was 
not objectionable to the packing interests, and a Republican 
Senator charged in the United States Senate that the confer- 
ence report was actually written by an attorney of the packers. 
The gentleman from Wyoming comments on the loans made 
for the benefit of the farmers and stockmen through the exten- 
sion of the war finance act and also to the act amendatory of 
the Federal highway act. Both of these acts were first pro- 
posed and enacted by a Democratic Congress and approved by 
u Democratie President. The same is true of the war risk 
act and the voeational training act for disabled soldiers, the 
activities of which have been consolidated by this Congress, 
EMERGENCY TARIFY. 


It was claimed that the emergency tariff act would bolster 
up the prices of farm products which had steadily declined 
after the induction of the Republican administration into office. 
The aggregate value of agricultural products in 1919 was $23,- 
783,000,000 ; in 1920, 818,263,000, 000; and in 1921, $12,366,000,- 
000, or only 52 per cent of the value in 1919. The value of 
farm-animal products in 1920 was $7,354,000,000, but they 
dropped to $5,339,000,000 in 1921. Grain exports fell off 50 per 
cent during the 10 months ending with April, 1922, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
This law, passed ostensibly to bolster up farm prices, was 
really intended to delude the farmer and commit him to the 
Republican protective-tariff policy. We have a large surplus of 
farm products for export to foreign countries, and the export 
price of this surplus fixes the domestic price. It can not be 
fixed by tariff tinkering with importations. The law did not 
even check falling prices. It was passed in May, 1921, Prior 
to its passage wheat was selling in Chicago for $1.67 a bushel. 

In June after the passage of the law it dropped to $1.47 a 
bushel, as against $2.89 in June, 1920, and in December, 1921, 
seven months after the passage of the law, it dropped to $1.18 
a bushel, as against $2.02 in December, 1920, and notwithstand- 
ing this law provided a tariff duty of 35 cents a bushel, Corn 
carried a duty of 15 cents a bushel; but îm June, 1921, after the 
passage of the law, it was selling for 63 cents a bushel, as 
against $1.89 in June, 1920, and it steadily dropped in price in 
Chicago until it was 47 cents in December, 1921, as against 
74 cents in December, 1920. Similar statistics could be supplied 
with reference to other farm products upon which a tariff duty 
was imposed in the emergeney tariff bill. The folly of such 
a duty is obvious. The enactment of this law was nothing less 
than a sham and an effort to impose upon the credulity of the 
farmer. There has been a recent rise in the prices of wheat and 
corn from the low level reached since December, but the farmer 
gets little if any benefit from these temporary and artificial 
fluctuations. In connection with this rise it is a significant 
faet that the stock of wheat on the farms March 1, 1922. was 
131,186,000 bushels, of which probably 60,000,000 or more bush- 
els must be held for planting. This is all the farmers had on 
hand from the previous year’s erop of 794,893,000 bushels, and 
shows that the farmer got very little out of this rise in the 
price of wheat. The profits went to the grain gamblers. Í 

THP PENDING TARIFF FILL. j 

The majority leader takes great credit for the passage of the 
tariff bill through the House. It was passed in the House under 
a rule, adopted under the party lash, which restricted debate 
and prevented the offering and consideration of any amend- 
ments by the House Members, with the exception of the Repub- 
Hean members of the Ways and Means Committee. Its rates, 
in many instances amounting to an embargo on importations, 
as approved by the House Members and adopted in the manner 
stated, were sò obnoxious that the majority members of the 
Senate committee refused to accept it and have proposed a bill 
under an entirely different plan. It may be remarked here, 
parenthetically, that it is proposed by this bill to destroy our 
foreign trade and then to pass a measure granting a large sub- 
sidy to the shipping interests, on the plea that it is necessary 
in order to build up a merchant marine to take care of our ship- 
ping trade. 


1922. 


Claiming, as they do, that this tariff legislation is essential 
for the revival of business and prosperity, it has been pending 
ina both Houses of which have had unprecedented Re- 
publican majorities for 18 months. The Republican members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee began hearings on 
this bill in January, 1921: No one can now say when it will 
become effective. There could be no stronger illustration of 
inefficiency and absolute lack of legislative ability. It is an out- 
standing example in recent years: of the failure of the party in 
control of the Government to function. 

The Republican Party has had entire control of legislation 
since the World War came to an end, and the record of this 
and the preceding Republiean Congress is not one that will 
commend itself to the people or such as to justify its hopes for 
a continuance of power. The kindest thing that can be said is 
that the leaders of the party were incapable of solving the 
serious problems which confronted them. While business was 
good and the farmers were getting good prices for: their prod- 
nets and labor had steady and remunerative employment at the 
close of the war, and sometime thereafter, it was quite clear to 
every thinking person that in order for these conditions to con- 
tinue there was need for reconstructive legislation which would 
serve to stabilize conditions and credits, both at home and 
abroad, in order that our surplus products might find an out- 
let to foreign markets. A Republican Congress and administra- 
tion has failed to meet the situation. As a result of this in- 
action and the destruetion of our foreign markets, instead of 
the prosperity of Democratic days the country was confronted 
at the very beginning of Mr. Harding's term with a depression 
which steadily increased during the sueceeding months: We 
lost our place as the moral leader of the nations in the world 
There were business failures in every section of the country, 
Labor was thrown out of employment and farm products sold 
below the cost of production. The solemn promises of a re- 
trenchment of expenditures and a reduction of taxes are unful- 
filled. The record of the party is a sad disappointment to those 
who in the election of November, 1920, rested their hopes of the 
adjustment of fiscal affairs, international commerce, industrial 
peace, and general business and agricultural prosperity on the 
promises of the Republican leaders. 


RECESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, L ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 9 o'clock. Mr. Speaker; I make 
that request because of the fact that we are not likely to have 
the enrolled bill here ready for the Speaker to sign until about 
that hour: F 

Mr. BYRNS of Tenvessee. Reserving the right to object, 
wil] the gentleman withhold that until I can ask unanimous con- 
sent for the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw] to have 
10 minutes in which to address the Honse? Mr. Speaker, I 
make that request, that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ur 
sHAW] may have 10 minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr.. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Wyoming whether it is not 
practical for the Republican side to reach an agreement now 
to fix a day when we return to take up and dispose of the 
Muscle Shoals question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it would be a little difficult, right off. 

Mr. ASWELL. Could it net. be done by unanimous consent? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am afraid not. 

Mr. ASWELL. Further reserving the right to object, it wil 
only take a day or two to act upon that question. It is a: very 
urgent matter, more important to the farmers of this country 
than all the legislation the gentleman has been talking about 
for the last 10 minutes. 

Mr. MGNDELL. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. ASWELL, It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, further re 
serving the right to object, that it wonld be better before we 
run away that we might consider this imperative measure that 
so affects the agricultural interests ef this country, vastly 

more than any measure you have passed, more important to 

the agricultural section of this country than all you have 
done during this session for the farmers, and it seems to me 
that the question of the disposition of Muscle Shoals ought 
to be considered now and an agreement reached, so that we 
might consider it on a certain day when we return. 


RECESS. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent. that the House stand in recess until 9 o'clock. 
The Chair hears: none. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
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Accordingly (at 5. o'clock- and 44 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 9 o'clock: p. m. 


AFTER THD RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to. order by 
the Speaker. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I submit a rivileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. ss mf 

The SPHAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York submits a 
a olga abe red from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 

repo: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 397 (Rept. No. 1177). 

Resolved, That when the House: 
on Tuesday, August 15, 1922, at 12 o’elock meria 1 enen nees 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe this resolution fully ex- 
plains itself. I believe it is in accordance with the desires of 
the majority of the Members of the House. : 

We all know that the House can adjourn for a limited period 
at this time, while the body at the other end of the Capitol is 
considering legislation that has. already been passed by the 
House without in any way interfering with public business, 
Therefore this resolution has been presented at this time, 
3 gentleman from North Carolina [Mr: Pov] come 

y 

Mr. GARNER. He is not in at the moment. 

Mr. WINGO, While you are waiting for him you might give 
me some time. 

Mr. SNELL. We are not going to take up time on our side. 
I can give the gentleman five minutes. 2 

Mr. WINGO. Make it 10. 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] says that he is not going to take up any time on 
the Republican side in behalf of the rule which he has reported, 
and I commend him for his wisdom, for if anyone on the. Repub- 
lican side sought to justify this rule it would be the old stereo- 
typed excuse that the Republicans are now giving for every act 
of incompetency, and inefficiency, and that is to cite either the 
act or view of some Democrat. The gentleman has brought in 
a rule to, adjourn this part of the Republican until 
August 15. I did not catch the exact reason he gave for the 
rule, though I think he said something about letting the Senate 
catch up. Of course, that is no real reason, but it is better 
than none at all, I doubt if he knows of any real reason for 
this action based upon the public good, for there is no reason 
other than one of political expediency from the standpoint of 
the Republican Party. 

It is true there are some gentlemen, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who are anxious for the because they have 
opposition and wish to go home, and I do not blame them; but 
the House does not have to adjourn for that purpose, because 
there are plenty of gentlemen who have no opposition or whose 
p have already been held who could stay here and 
attend to the publie business that is pressing, and those who 
3 to go home on account of campaigns could easily arrange 

rs 

The exhibition of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] this afternoon disclosed one of the reasons why. the Re- 
publican: leaders are so anxious to adjourn this) House for a 
few weeks. They want the Republican membership to get away, 
cool off; and get the cobwebs out of their brains. The speech 
and exhibition of the gentleman from Miehigan demonstrated 
that even he, one of the old leaders. was confused and needs a 
vacation. I say he was confused because he has been known 
fer years as the leader of the “protective bloe” in the House 
and yet surely no friend of protection would accuse the gen- 
tleman from Michigan with having made a protective tariff 
speech this afternoon. [Laughter.] If he did it was the 
strangest protective-tariff speech ever made. As I listened to 
the gentleman from: Michigan I recalled the fact that one of 


the many rainbow promises that the Republican Party made to 


the voters in the last campaign was that they would absolutely 
stop profiteering. Yet. this great leader of the Republican 
Party stood up in the House this afternoon and advertised and 
proved to the world that under this Republican. administration, 
with an Attorney General who. had boasted that he was going 
to stop profiteering, American business men who imported the 
articles that the gentleman displayed, were profiteering, upon 
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their American customers to the extent in some instances of 
1,480 per cent. What the gentleman’s speech proved, if it proved 
anything, is not that we need a tariff protection to American 
manufacturers against foreign manufacturers but that under 
this Republican administration we need protection from exor- 
bitant American profiteers, and, of course, the American people 
ean not expect that with the present Department of Justice, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I am opposed to this recess because I think that with the 
present condition of affairs in this country the House should 
be in session. In addition to that, I think there are many 
questions to which this House could devote itself in the next 
six weeks, Another reason why the Republicans want to 
adjourn this House is that leaders have absolutely lost con- 
trol of the Republican side, and the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monvett], the Republican leader, is in doubt now whether 
he will be able to adjourn this House to-night. Candor com- 
pels me to admit that the gentleman from Wyoming deserves 
considerable sympathy on account of the difficult situation in 
which he finds himself. If this Honse should adjourn to- 
night, I will sincerely congratulate him on his escape, even 
for a few weeks, from the unpleasant task of leading the Re- 
publican majority in this House, the most unruly bunch of 
“wild asses” that ever “came out of the green corn.” 
{Langhter.] The confusion and lack of cohesion on the Re- 
publican side is so great that thé gentleman from Wyoming 
does not know whether he will be able to adjourn the House 
or not, and he hardly knows how to adjourn it. The peculiar 
predicament of the gentleman from Wyoming reminds me of a 
story that I frequently tell of a negro preacher in my district. 
There was a little bullet-headed negro down there with a head 
ahout as big as my fist that “got religion” at one of the annual 
“camp meetings,” and in the fervor of the new convert's zeal 
he conceived the idea that the Lord of Hosts had called him to 
preach the Gospel to the dying members of his dusky race. 
He attended a theological school of some kind somewhere, 
so he claimed, and in due season returned to the old home 
town duly ordained and commissioned as a minister of the 
gospel. It so happened that the next day after he had re- 
turned there was a death in the colored quarters, and on ac- 
count of the absence of the regular pastor this newly made 
preacher was called upon to officiate at the funeral and ad- 
minister the last rites of his church over the body of his 
departed brother, 

In that same town was an old nigger woman known as Aunt 
Mat, a dusky, kinky-headed damsel, black as midnight and 
weighing 800 pounds “ dressed“ [laughter]; but, strange to say, 
this old nigger woman had a perfect contempt for nigger 
preachers in general and this newly made nigger preacher in 
particular. When Aunt Mat heard about the funeral and was 
told that the new preacher was going to officiate, she asked 
the “missus” to let her go, and permission was freely granted. 
Aunt Mat took a seat in the rear pew of the church, folded 
her tired hands on her expansive hosom, and behaved with that 
decorum that the solemn occasion demanded, until at the con- 
clusion of the service she observed that the young nigger 
preacher was confused and embarrassed, as he had forgotten 
whether it was proper to close a funeral with the benediction 
or the doxology, and in his confusion he was holding a whis- 
pered consultation with the assembled deacons. Finally it 
dawned on Aunt Mat what the trouble was, and she forgot the 
solemnity of the occasion, she forgot the lifeless form of her 
friend lying on the funeral bier in front of the pulpit, she 
forgot she was in the house of the Lord, and, her innate sense 
of humor getting the better of her, she leaned back, broke into 
taughter, and cried out, Ha, ha, ha, look at that fool nigger ; 
he don’t know how to dismiss a co’pse.” [Laughter.] 

And that, Mr, Speaker, is the situation of my friend Mon- 
DELI, the gentleman from Wyoming, the leader of the Re- 
publican majority in this House, He realizes the incompetency, 
the inefficiency, and the complete failure of this Republican 
Congress, in spite of the fulsome eulogy that he delivered on 
it in parting to-day. He knows that it is dead, but, like the 
little nigger, he does not know how to dismiss the corpse. 
(Renewed laughter and applause.) 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it was expected that some gen- 
tleman upon the other side of the aisle would express the 
opinion of the minority for the purposes of printing in the 
Record, and for home consumption, regarding the adjournment 
resolution. Now, we have had that expression and everyone 
seems to be satisfied with it. Therefore I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 


— 
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; ane SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us have a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 37. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present, so that we may have a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy-one members present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors: the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absent members, As many as are in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution will, as their names are called, 
ibe os “yea,” those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 171, nays 43, 


answered “ present“ 2, not voting 215, as follows: 


YEAS—171. 

Ackerman Fenn Kraus Ramseyer 
Andrews, Nebr. Fess Larsen, Ga. Ransley 
Ansorge Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va. 
Anthony ocht Lee, N. Y. Rhodes 
Appleby Fordney Lehibach Ricketts 
Atkeson Foster Lineberger Riddick 
Bacharach Free Little Rodenberg 
Barbour French London Rogers 

g ller McArthur Rose 
Benbam Gahn McCormick Rosenbloom 

ird Gensman McFadden Rossdale 
Pond Gernerd McKenzie Scott, Tenn, 
Burke Gorman MeLaughlin, Mich.Shaw 
Burton Graham, III. McPherson Siegel 
Cable Green, Iowa Mactiregor Sinnott 
Carew riest adden lem 
Chandler, N.Y. Griffin Magee Smith, Ida ho 
Chindblom Hadley Mann Snel! 
Clague Hardy, Colo, Mapes Speaks 
Clarke, N. Y. Harrison ead Sproul 
Clouse Haugen Michener Stephens 
Cole, Iowa Hawes 1 Strong, Kans. 
Cole, Ohio Hays Mondell Swin 
Collins Henry Montague Temple 
Connally, Tex. Hickey Moore, III Thompson 
Cooper, Wis. Hill Moore, Ohio Timberlake 
Crago Himes Moores, Ind Tincher 
Crowther Hoch Morgan Towner 
Cullen Hogan Mot Vaile 
Curry Hull Mudd Vestal 
Dale Johnson, Wash, Murphy Voigt 
Dallinger Keller Newton, Minn Volstead 
Darrow Kelley, Mich. Newton, Mo Valsh 
Denison Kelly, Pa. O'Brien Watson 
Doughton Kendall Ogden Wheeler 
Dowell Ketcham Olp Williams, III. 
Dunbar King Parker, N. J Williamson 
Echols Kirkpatrick Parker, N. X Woodyard 
Edmonds Kissel Patterson, N. J. Wurzbach 
Elliott Kline, N. Y Porter Wyant 
Fairfield Kline, Pa Pringy Zihiman 
Faust Knutson Purnell The Speaker 
Fuvrot opp * Radcliffe 
NAYS—43. 

Almon Collier Lankford Steagall 
Aswell Davis, Tenn, Lowrey Tilman 
Barkley Garner MeDuitie Tucker 

1 Hammer Oldfield Upshaw 
Bland, Va. Hayden Oliver Vinson 
Bowling Huddleston Raker Weaver 
Brand Hudspeth Rankin Williams, ‘Tex, 

riggs Jeffers, Ala. Sanders, Tex, Wingo 
Bulwinkle Jones, Tex. Sandlin Woodruff 
Byrnes, Kincheloe Scars Wright 
Byrns, Tenn. nham Smithwick 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Cramton Box 
NOT VOTING—215. 

Anderson Carter Fairchild Husted 
Andrew, Mass. Chalmers Fields Hutchinson 
Arentz Chandler, Okla, Fish Ireland 
Bankhead Christopherson Fisher Jacoway 
Beck Clark, Fla. Frear James 
Beedy Classon Freeman Jefferis, Nebr. 
Bixler Cockran Frothingham Johnson, Ky, 
Black Codd Fulmer Johnson, Miss. 
Blakeney Colton Funk Johnson, S. Dak, 
Bland, Ind. Connell Gallivan Jones, Pa, 
Blanton Connolly, Pa. Garrett, Tenn, Kahn 

ies Cooper, Ohio Garrett, Tex. Kearns 
Bowers Copley Gilbert Kennedy 
Brennan Coughlin Glynn less 
Britten aap Goldsborough Kindred 
Brooks, III Davis, Minn. Goodykoontz Kinkaid 
Brooks, Pa Deal uld Kitchin 
Brown, Tenn Dempsey Graham, Pa. Kleczka 
Browne, Wis. Dickinson Greene, Mass. Knight 
Buchanan Dominick Greene, Vt. Kreider 
Burdick Drane Hardy, Tex. Kunz 
Burroughs Drewry Hawley Lampert 
Burtness Driver Herrick Langley 
Butler 4 Dunn Hersey Larson, Minn. 
Campbell, Kans. Dupré Hicks Lawrence 
Campbell, Pa. Dyer Hooker Layton 
Cannon Ellis Hukriede Lazaro 
Cantril Evans Humphrey Leatherwood 
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Lee, Ga O'Connor Taylor. N. J. 
Linthicum Osborne Sanders, Ind. Taylor, 
Logan Overstreet Sanders, N. Y. Ten Eyck 
Longworth Padgett Schall omas 
Luce Paige tt, Mich. 
Luhring Park. Ga. Shelton Tinkham 
Lyon Parks, Ark. Shreve Treadway 
eClintic Patterson, Mo. inclair son 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Perkins Sisson Underhill 
McLaughlin, Pa, Perlman Smith, Mich. are 
McSwain Petersen Snyder olk 
= Pou Stafford. Waiters 
Mansfield Quin Stedman Ward, N. X 
in Rainey, Ala Stecnerson Ward, N. C. 
Merritt Rainey, III Stevenson ason 
Michaelson Rayburn Stiness 
Iller Stoll White, Kans. 
Mills Reece Strong. Pa. ite, Me 
Montoya Reed, N. Y. Sullivan Wilson 
Moore, Va. jordan Summers, Wash, Winslow 
Morin Roach Summers, Tex. ise 
Nelson, A. P Robertson Swank Wood. Ind 
Nelson, J. M Robsion Woods, Va, 
Nelson, Me Ronse Tague ates 
Nolan Rucker Taylor, Ark. Young 
Norton Ryan lor, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 

Mr. Yates (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Drewry (against), 
Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Additional pairs: 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Thomas. 

. Greene of Iowa with Mr. Quinn. 

A with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

. Arentz with Mr. Buchanan. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with. Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Bland of Indiana with Mr. Stoll. 

Morin with Mr. Riordan. 

Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Dupré. 

Brown of Tennessee with Mr. Pou. 

Chalmers with Mr. Tague, 

. Shelton with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Petersen with Mr. Jehnson of Mississippi. 

. Young with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Kinkaid with Mr. Kunz. 

. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Classon with Mr. Sullivan. 

Ryan with Mr. Fisher. 

Roach with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Snyder with Mr. Black. 

. Bixler with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

. Andrew of Massachusetts with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Smith of Michigan with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I have a 
general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
2694. e 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. So do I. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may have five calendar days in which to insert their 
own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks nnani- 
mous consent that Members may have five calendar days in 
Which to insert their own remarks in the Rrcorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On any subject? I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have five calendar days in which to insert their 
own remarks on questions of legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members shall have five calendar days 
in which to insert their own remarks on questions of legisla- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will not the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman from Wyoming knows that 
I have never before objected in the 10 years that I have been 
here. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that, but gentlemen on both sides 
have asked that this request be made, and it is the usual re- 
quest at the time of adjournment, 


o 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I regret very much that I can not modify 
my objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen having voted 
with their fingers crossed against adjournment, hoping that 
we would adjourn, I move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 18 
minutes p. m.), the House, in accordance with the resolution 
just agreed to and the concurrent resolution passed yesterday, 
adjourned until Tuesday, August 15, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. S. 
2983. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant extensions of time under permits for the development of 
underground waters within the State of Nevada, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1171). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: 
Lands. H. J. 
Secretary of the Interior to make a reinvestigation of the tri- 
comprising the counties of Gosper, 
for other purposes; with amend- 
. Referred to the Committee of the 


1174. A report on short-time rural 
Ordered te be printed; adverse (Rept. No. —). 
on the table. 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11116. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3, 1869, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1175). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
3083. An act authorizing the construction of elevated railroad 
sidings adjacent to steam railroad tracks in the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendments (Rept. No. 1176). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 7 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: Committee on the Public Lands, 
H. R. 624. A bill for the relief of Albert H. White, Mary E. 
Fowler, Lorena B. Winkler, E. E. White, and C. A. White; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1170). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 12233) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant permits or leases to certain per- 
sons and corporations for lands and oil and gas deposits south 
of the medial line of the main channel of Red River, Okla. ; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. i 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12234) to amend an act en- 
titled “ An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and the war with 
Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the War of 
1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children of such 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, 
and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 
cases,” approved May 1, 1920; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 12235) to regulate the dura- 
tion of the validity of passports and to regulate passport and 
visé fees; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12236) to amend section 
5147 of the Revised Statutes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12237) to 
limit Immigration of aliens into the United States: to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, PRINGEY: A bill (HI. R. 12238) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Coalgate, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds® 
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By Ñr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 12289) authorizing 
the Treasurer of the United States to turn into the treasury 
of the Territory of Alaska all moneys received from the sale of 
fur-seal and other furs from the Pribilof Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12240) to amend section 
9 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12241) validating the acts of 
notaries public not domiciled within the District of Columbia 
and qualifying business residents of said District for appoint- 
ment as notaries public; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 367) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 868) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 369) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to lease the United States military reserva- 
tion at Willoughby Spit, in the county of Norfolk, State of 
Virginia ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 370) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. > 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 63) for the appointment of.a joint committee of three 
Members of the House and three Members of the Senate to 
investigate the alleged kidnapings and captures of American 
citizens and property in the Republic of Mexico by bandits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12242) grant- 
ing a pension to Katherine Thompson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bin (H. R. 12243) authorizing the 
President to reappoint and honorably discharge George Mitchell, 
first lieutenant of Engineers, United States Army, as of Octo- 
ber 18, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bin (H. R. 12244) granting a pension 
to John D. Frick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R, 12245) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12246) granting a pen- 
sion to Herman Wagner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, * 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12247) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Tritten; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 12248) for the relief of Earl | 


D. Barkly ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12249) 
granting a pension to Robert M. Daniels; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12250) for the relief of 
John M. Hines; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12251) granting a pension to 


John Wait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12252) grant- 
ing a pension to George D. Bucher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12253) for the relief of John 
Wesley Jones; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12254) for the relief of Charles Schreiber; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12255) authorizing the payment 
of an amount equal to six months’ pay to Mrs. Thomas E. 
Bowen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12256) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12257) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12258) granting a pension 
to Mina Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12259) granting a pension to Nathan A. 
Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12260) granting a pension to Florence C, 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12261) granting a pension to Rose Givens; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12262) granting a pension to Libbie M. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12263) granting a pension to Michael J. 
Haggerty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12264) granting a pension to Julia F. 
Hackney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12265) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul Hendricksen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12266) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence J. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12267) granting a pension to Philip L. 
Schwager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12268) for the relief of George W. Akins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12269) for the relief of Jeremiah F. Ma- 
honey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12270) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12271) granting a pension to Harriet A. 
Roby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12272) for the 
relief of Henry P. Biehl; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 12273) granting a pension 
to Emma Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6130. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Coalinga (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce in opposition to the dissolution of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6131. By Mr. BIRD: Petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
protesting against House bill 9753; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6132. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution from 
the Quaker City Fraternal Aid Society, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring the prompt enactment of an adequate tariff law 
panra on American valuation; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

6133. By Mr. CURRY: Resolution of the Sacramento Clear- 


ing House Association, of Sacramento, Calif., aguinst the dis- 
| solution of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads; 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6134. Also, petition of board of directors of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Development Association indorsing present 
national reclamation act; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. : 

6135. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Byrnes Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., relative to passage of Senate Joint Resolution 48 
and House Joint Resolution 135; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 7 

6136. Also, petition of Webster Grove Memorial Post, Ameri- 


can Legion, No. 472, urging passage of Bursum bill (S. 1565) ; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6187. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Papers to accom- 
pany House bill 12249 granting a pension to Robert M. Daniels; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6138. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 458 residents of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., protesting against the enactment of pending 
compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6139. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Plate Glass In- 
surance Exchange of New York, relative to the Fitzgerald 
bill (H. R. 10034); to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. * 

6140. Also, petition of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif., relative to the Central VPacific-Southern 
Pacific dismemberment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6141. Also, petition of Warrior River Development Commit- 
tee, Birmingham, Ala., relative to the pending tariff bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6142. Also, petition of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Buffalo, N. X., asking Congress to sup- 
port the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 


{SENATE, 
Sarurbay, July 1, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, x 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to have the Senate 
consider paragraph 730, page 105, wheat and wheat products. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names, 


Ashurst Heflin Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Johnson New Stanley 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Sterlin 
Capper Jones, Wash, Norris Sutherland 
Caraway Kendrick Overman ‘Townsend 
Culberson Keyes pepper ‘Trammell 
Curtis Ladd Phipps Underwood 
Ernst La Folletie Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fernald ge Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
France McCornrick Rawson Warren 
Gooding MeCumber Sheppard Watson, Ind 
Hale McKinley Shields Willis 
Harris McLean Simmons 

Harrison McNary Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ON AMERICAN SHIPS—PETITION. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Universalists of Ohio, in convention assembled at Madison, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on ships flying the American flag, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


SABAH E. MORSE. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
a resolution (S. Res. 315) to pay the widow of Grant M. Morse, 
a former employee of the Secretary of the Senate, six months’ 
pay. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 315) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, to Sarah E. Morse, widow of Grant M. 
Morse, late a clerk in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receivin 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

On June 30, 1922: 

S. 1088. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 8896. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Secretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 
and 

S. 3425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes. 

On July 1, 1922: 

S. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8778) granting an increase of pension to James 
McNulty; and 

A bill (S. 3779) granting an increase of pension to Cecilia H. 
Chambers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3780) authorizing a credit in certain accounts of 
the Treasurer of the United States (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, WILLIS: : 

A bill (S. 8781) making it unlawful to forge or counterfeit 
permits or other papers used in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act, and providing penalties 
for the violation thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


by law 
neluding 


% 
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By Mr. KING: í 

A bill (S. 8782) relative to the power of the Alien Property 
Custodian in connection with trust property, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 322) favoring the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment providing for 
contemplated improyement work at San Francisco, Calif., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 10766, the river 
and harbor authorization bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES, 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
313), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate the 16 pages borne on the session rolls of 
the Senate from July 1, 1922, to and including the last day of the 
month in which the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress is 
adjourned sine die, at the rate of $2.50 per day each, 


ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
314), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 175, agreed to November 16, 
1921, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
to employ five . for the Senate Chamber at 83 per day 
each from the Ist day of ember, 1921, to the end of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Congress, to be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate be, and the same is hereby. 
amended to continue their employment to and including the last day of 
the month in which the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
is adjourned sine die at the rate of $2.50 per day each. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO TARIFF RATES, 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution (S. Res. 816) and ask that 


it may be printed and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res, 316) was ordered to be printed and 
to He on the table, as follows: 


Whereas corporations interested in the schedules of rates of duty 
imposed by the pending tariff bill have failed and refused to give to 
the committees of Congress which have held hearings upon the same 
bill any particular or dependable data or information disclosing the 
cost of production of the commodities which they manufacture or 
the prices obtained in the domestic market upon the sale of such 
commodities, or the profits realized in the production of such com- 
modities, or the ratio of profits to capital invested, or the ratio of 
profits to costs, or the ratio of labor costs to the value of the product, 
or the difference in labor cost per unit for the production of such 
commodities at home and abroad, by reason of which the Senate is 
without sufficient information to determine as to what are proper pro- 
tective duties, if protective duties are to be laid, to be imposed upon the 
the various commodities specified in the pending tariff bill: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That & select committee of five Senators be, appointed by 
the President of the Senate, which committee is authorized and directed 
to investigate the matters and things in the premises set forth and 
report their findings to the Senate. The committee is authorized to 
send for persons and pers, administer oaths, and to employ such 
clerical and professional assistance as may be necessary, payment to be 
made therefor out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon the cer- 
tificate of the chairman of the committee, 


THE TEXTILE ALLIANCE AND ROLAND W. BOYDEN. 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution (S. Res. 317) and ask that 
it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 317) was ordered to be printed and 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the Textile Alliance er a membership corporation or- 
ga in the State of New York, has carried on a propaganda to 
misiead Congress into the belief that the Government of the United 
States has valuable interests and rights in and to the dyestuffs and 
drugs which are currently received by the Reparation Commission from 
Germany on account of reparations due the allied European powers; 
an 


d 
Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in 
said reparation dyestuffs and drugs, and no rights with respect to the 
— of the sale of such dyestuffs and drugs, and has no credits 
against Germany for reparations or otherwise for the satisfaction of 
which said dyestuffs or drugs or any pes thereof may be applied and 
has no interest in the purchase of such dyes and drugs for sale in the 
American market; and 3 
Whereas said Textile Alliance (Inc.) is a mere membership corpora- 
tion, having no shares or capital stock, and is not irany authorized 
to engage in business of any kind, or to employ capital for profit or 
otherwise, and is exempt from the obligations to pay the taxes and 
2 imposed by law upon business and mercantile corporations; 
an 
Whereas said Textile Alliance (Inc,), in violation of its charter and 
acting outside of its legal powers, has carried on a traffic in that 
rt of the reparation dyes which the Reparation Commission has 
n willing to sell for export to the United States, by which ultra 
vires traffic said Textile Alliance (Inc.), although 5 aa — 
profits in 


nonprofit corporation, has realized up to January 1, 1922, 


g 
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excess of 81.500,00, which profits are believed at this time to amount 
to nearly $2,000,000; and 

Whereas said Textiles Alliance 2 has, without authority, assumed 
the status of an official of the United States alt hiram to 
deal in said reparation dyes for sale mA the American Lowi he 

Whereas the State Department on about December 1621. 
definitely advised the Rey Sipe Gommatenion that the Textile i 
ane ) had no official sta cy, or relation with or for the Govern- 
ment of the United States with respect to reparation dyes. or drugs or 
otherwise, and that the Government of the United States bad no in- 


rugs, and that such reparation dyes and dru as were for sale by 
€ 


tates was e concerned with the purchase or marketing of 
mid ‘dyes or — “Aa 
hereas. the ale . pat tl has 3 all power with 
Bh dew to the trafe in so-called advisory com- 
mittee which is e the bet . — engaged in the manu- 
facture of dyes in the Unit met pier ch are yd perag t the name 
of the Alliance to carry on ten vires traffic im dyes and drugs, 
and to exercise . control of the importation of dyes and 
aruga into the United States; and 
hereas said Textile Alliance (Inc.) continues to pretend. 5 be an 
official and exclusive a agency of the Baie States 8 tor the 
purchase and importation of een ion dyes; an 
Whereas it is reported that Roland W. Hoyden the so-called 
unofficial representative of the United States accredited to the Repa- 
ration Commission, is Pee cur egy with representatives of the Textile 
Alliance (Ing.) to continue — tion that that the 1 Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) has the exclusive right to hase reparation dyes and drugs 
for importation into the United : Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense me r the Senate that the State Depart- 
ment should forthwith annul and cancel any authority on the part 
of any so-called unofficial representative of the United States or 
ether persons to deal with the Reparation Commission ting the 
a and importation of reparation dyes into the United States. 
nd further that the State ‘tment should advise the Reparation 
‘Commission that the Government of the United States has no concern 
with the purchase 9 See dyes and drugs for a into 
the United States, that neither the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) nor Mr. Roland W. Boyden has any authority Magen tiate with 
Bates concert 3 on mgr urb, e nidara e 5 — 7 
tates, concernin e an po on of reparation 
for sale in e United 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks the Senate to consider paragraph 730. The Secretary 
will report the first amendment of the committee in that para- 
graph, 

The Reaprye CLERK. In paragraph 730, page 105, line 5, the 
committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as 
to read: 

Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the rate on wheat from 25 cents 
per bushel of 60 pounds, as provided in the House bill, to 30 
cents per bushel; and on wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat and similar wheat products not specially pro- 
vided for, from 50 cents per hundred pounds, as provided in the 
House bill, to 78 cents per hundred pounds, The emergency 
tariff law fixed the rate at 35 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Under the Underwood law, as is well known, wheat was free 
unless coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat, in 
which case it was 10 cents per bushel. Wheat flour was free, 
unless coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat or 
wheat products, in which case it was 45 cents per barrel of 
196 pounds. Other wheat products were free except when 
coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat or wheat 
products, in which case they were dutiable at 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law wheat was dutiable at 25 cents 
per bushel. So it is to be observed that the duty upon wheat 
levied in the Senate committee amendment is higher than that 
named in the Payne-Aldrich Act. The rate of 78 cents per 
100 pounds proposed on flour and other products is equivalent 
to about 18 per cent ad valorem. As there are 196 pounds of 
flour in a barrel, this duty of 78 cents per 100 pounds, if 
effective in increasing prices, Means an advance over prices 
under the Underwood law of about $1.53 per barrel of 
flour. 

Mr. President, at the time the importing countries 
of the world depend upon the United States and Canada for 
fully 80 per cent of their imports of wheat and flour. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that so long as the international price level 
dominates the American market a tariff can be of little practi- 
eal significance. In point of fact, a tariff upon wheat has only 
very uneertain advantages and many clear disadvantages. 
This aspect of the situation has been set forth by the United 
States Tariff Commission in one of its publications, in which 
it enumerates the things that can be said to the advantage 
of the tariff upon wheat and the things which can be said te 
its disadvantage. I refer to the document known as “ Sup- 


plemental Information Concerning the Wheat and Flour Trade,” 
particularly. the discussion of the subject on pages 7 and 8. 

West of the Rockies the wheat trade is quite distinct from 
that flowing eastward. The western wheat goes to Seattle and 
Portland either for export or to meet the deficiency of Cali- 
fornia. To this wheat, therefore, the tariff is of no significance 
because the Canadian wheat does not enter into these markets 
and it is entirely on an export basis. The tariff has been sup- 
posed to affect primarily the hard and spring wheat producing 
regions of the Northwest, the Dakotas and Minnesota, which 
produce the type of wheat that Canada exports almost en- 
tirely—the hard spring wheat. But a large and increasing 
proportion of the crop. of those States. consists of durum wheat. 
This wheat is used chiefly in the manufacture of macaroni, 
spaghetti, and similar edible pastes. Canada produces little or 
no durum wheat. Over half of this supply, upon an average, is 
exported, chiefly to the Mediterranean countries, so of the 
production of the Dakotas and Minnesota a very large part 
therefore may be exempted, so far as Canadian competition is 
concerned, 

Yesterday, in discussing the duty upon macaroni, I pointed 
out the fact that macaroni is made from durum wheat, which 
is bought in America, crosses the Atlantic, is made into 
macaroni in Italy, brought back across the Atlantic, and sold 
on the Atlantic seaboard, yet an attempt was made by raising 
the duty upon macaroni to shut out the importation into this 
country of macaroni made from American wheat. Of what 
advantage can it be to the American farmer to eliminate the 
importation into this country of a food product which is made 
from American wheat? Of course the shutting out of foreign 
macaroni from the American market means so much less Ameri- 
can wheat purchased by the Italian makers of macaroni. 

East of the Mississippi the crep: consists almost entirely of 
soft wheats, and this. type constitutes a very considerable part 


of the crop of the States south of this hard spring wheat sec- ` 


tion. To a considerable extent the price level of soft wheat is 
independent of that for hard wheat. Soft wheats are used 
chiefly in the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, and similar pas- 
tries. It is true, to a limited extent, soft wheat so competes 
with the hard wheats, but it is fair to say thut in a general 
way the markets are independent, so the greater part of the 
producing area may be in a sense exempted from the operation 
of the tariff 

What effect, therefore, has the tariff upon the hard spring 
wheat producing sections? That is the question involved in a 
discussion of tariff duties upon wheat. It is in these sections 
that the milling industry has made most rapid progress. In 
the face of their increasing capacity the acreage in spring 
wheats has remained stationary. They have outgrown their 
domestic sources of supply of hard spring wheat. Their alter- 
native, therefore, is either to take more of the southern hard 
winter wheats or to bring in Canadian wheat. In view of the 


‘fact that the southern wheat is upon an exporting basis indi- 
' rectly, therefore, it influences the hard spring wheats, and they 


can not with profit go against the natural flow of wheat south- 


ward and eastward by bringing such wheat to the northern 
mills. 


The situation is more clearly outlined by an examination of 
the trade during the crop year 1920. The American crop 
amounted to approximately 790,000,000. bushels and there was a 
carry-over from the preceding crop of approximately 151,000,000 
bushels. Deducting a domestie consumption. for food and seed 
of 630,000,000 bushels and an average carry-over of approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 bushels (for it is not possible to scrape the 
bins before the arrival of the new crop), there remained an 
exportable surplus of 230,000,000 bushels. But during the nine 
months ending March 31, 1921, there had already been shipped 
out 277,000,000 bushels, and exports were still continuing, Im- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour amounted to 49,000,000 bush- 
els. It is clear, therefore, that Canadian wheat had been ab- 
sorbed in the American markets. It had been reexported, 
chiefly in the form of flour, or it had released for export equiva- 
lent quantities of wheat from other sections, In addition a 
considerable quantity of wheat had been moved from Canada in 
bond through our ports: By reason of her transportation situa- 
tion much of the Canadian flour must move through American 
ports. This is an asset which should not be cast aside. 

After the wheat crop is harvested Canada has only about 70 
days to export through Canadian ports before the close of navi- 
gation. The facilities at Halifax and St. John are totally in- 
adequate for winter moyements; the hazards of shipping on 
account of perils due to ice and the higher marine rates dis- 
courage shipments from those ports. Her alternative, there: 
fore, is either to ship this wheat immediately or store it, incur 
storage and interest charges, and face the possibilities of the 
international price situation incident to later competition from 


the crops of Argentina and Australia, which are harvested in 
December and January, and the crop of British India, which is 
harvested in March and April. 

Wheat is the chief asset of the Canadian farmer, and the 
mere carrying of this tremendous crop involves tremendous 
outlay. By shipping it to American ports, to the great primary 
markets of the South, this wheat is more easily absorbed. 
If the Canadian wheat were permitted to fall on the world’s 
markets in November and October in volume exceeding the 
storage and absorbing capacities of Europe, it would depress 
price levels, which in turn react on American prices. If they 
were permitted entry into the southern markets, they would 
serve as a buffer and maintain our own prices upon more even 


scale. That this situation is generally recognized is indicated 


by the Russian Government's action in 1913, when she took 
measures to keep the Russian crop off the market until the 
Canadian flow had passed. 

It might be well to note that the flour-milling industry is the 
third largest industry in the United States, Canadian wheat 
and flour has been rapidly displacing American wheat and 
flour in England, the great importing market of the world. 
While American millers have had access to high-grade Canadian 
hard spring wheat, they have met this competition and have 
been shipping to England in large quantities American flour, 
milled in America. 

The imposition of a tariff, which all agree is going to shut 
out Canadian wheat, will gradually diminish the exportation of 
flour to England, 

It follows that if the export market for flour declines the de- 
mand for our farmers’ wheat on the part of American millers 
must of necessity decline, and harmfully affect the price the 
producer is able to obtain. 

Canada has shipped as much as $425,000,000 worth of wheat 
to foreign markets. The fact that the Canadian dollar is at a 
discount of approximately 15 per cent has tended to limit 
American shipments to Canada, at the same time as it has 
stimulated shipments from competing European sections, where 
Canadian money is at a premium. If the wheat were permitted 
to flow through our markets our opportunities for shipping 
other products would be greatly increased. Our exports to 
Canada are far in excess of imports, and this Is true even of 
foodstuffs. We import raw materials from Canada and ship to 
her prepared foodstuffs. Such a trade should not be discour- 
aged, and the placing of such a high rate of duty upen wheat 
means its discouragement, if not its destruction; it means the 
restriction of shipments of prepared foodstuffs, as well as 
manufactured articles, to Canada. 

In view of these facts, how can the proponents of this meas- 
ure successfully contend that the tariff rate upon wheat named 
in this bill will result in giving the producer in America a higher 
price for his wheat than he is now obtaining? Of course, there 
is no other claim made by the advocates of this bill. The duty 
on wheat proposed in this bill must do either one of two 
things—it must reduce the price of wheat or it must result 
in giving the producer an advance in price over what he is 
now receiving; and if it is the latter, it means that every con- 
sumer in America must pay that advanced price. 

Mr. President, a duty upon wheat at the rate proposed will, 
in my opinion, result, first, In lessening the export of all man- 
ufactured and food products to Canada; second, in the re- 
duction in the volume of railroad transportation business from 
Canada to American ports, and a consequent reduction in the 
ocean traffic from American ports, at the very time when we 
are seeking to build up the merchant marine; third, the loss 
of mill feed, a valuable by-product of flour which is greatly in 
demand by producers of milk and dairy products; fourth, a 
loss to our distributing, elevating, and storage interests which 
would handle this great flood of Canadian wheat; and, fifth, 
an indirect loss to the American farmer through the effect of 
the Canadian flood upon international price levels, which would 
in turn react upon our domestic prices, 

Mr, President, I wish simply to add, as I have previously 
said, that the only ‘purpose of levying tariff duties is in the 
expectation that at some time they will result in increased 
prices. There can be no other reason for the levying of a 
duty unless it be to deceive the farmer, Protective tariff 
duties are levied to increase prices to the consumers and there- 
by increase the income or profits of the producers or retailers. 

Now, let us see what the effect of this duty of 80 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds of wheat will amount to in increasing the 
price of bread to the American consumer. One expert has stated 
that, if this duty shall become effective in increasing prices, it 
means an increase of one-half cent in the cost of every loaf of 
bread purchased by the American consumers. Of course, his 
contention is based on the belief that the bread makers will use 
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this tariff duty as an excuse to make a substantial increase in 
the price of bread. My figures do not reach that extreme. Let 
us see, however, if we can get some information as to just what 
the bread eaters of America will have to pay if a duty of 30 
cents per bushel upon wheat is effective in increasing prices. 

It is estimated that a family of six consume weekly 17} pounds 
of flour, or 14 loaves of bread. The duty of 30 cents per bushel, 
if effective, will increase the price to an equivalent of seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound of flour. This means that the in- 
creased cost to a family of six for their bread will be $6.37 per 
year. The total tax, based upon a per capita increase of $1— 
the figures given were based upon the requirements of a family 
of six, which would make the per capita tax $1—means that 
$110,000,000 per year will be levied upon the American con- 
sumers in an increased price for the cost of the bread which 
they consume. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say upon 
this subject. I think there is absolutely no justification for 
levying this high duty. Wheat ought to be upon the free list. If 
anything produced in America belongs there, wheat does, Even 
the House of Representatives did not believe that the high rate 
named in the emergency law was justified, and they reduced 
that rate from 35 cents to 25 cents per bushel; but the Senate 
Finance Committee, under the same influences and pressure 
that we have seen exercised in regard to the fixing of rates 
on practically all the items in this schedule, could not accept the 
reduction made, by the House committee, and has raised the rate 
to 30 cents per bushel. 

The Senator from North Dakota can not tell me this is not 
going to be effective, because there is no reason for his increas- 
ing the House rate except the belief that 25 cents is not enough. 
If it is not effective, 25 cents is too much, and 20 cents is too 
much, and 15 cents is too much, You and your committee can 
justify this increase only upon the theory that the rate of 25 
cents per bushel fixed by the House committee and by the House 
of Representatives was not sufficient; that it did not give 
enough protection to the farmer; that he would not get enough 
increase in the price which he charged for his wheat; and you 
have increased it 5 cents per bushel either because you believed 
it ought to be effective and because you believed that 30 cents 
is fair, or to deceive and mislead the farmers. 

Wheat represents flour, and flour is the product from which 
bread is made; and it is a very, very serious matter to levy 
such a high rate as 30 cents per bushel upon a product so essen- 
tial to the very existence of life for very many of our people. 
This is a rate that will come home to make trouble for those 
who vote to place it in this bill. This is a rate which, if effec- 
tive, takes money out of the pockets of every American family 
or bread out of the mouths of our poor. In conclusion I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota to explain, if he can, why 30 cents 
per bushel is going to be more of a benefit to the farmer than 
25 cents per bushel, unless he believes and knows and expects 
that this duty will be effective. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, for 28 years and over I 
have been fighting the battle for the interest of the farmers of 
my State. I think my efforts in holding up tariff rates have 
not only been worth millions but have been worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in the years of my service, to the people of 
my State. I shall close my labors still fighting their battles and 
still attempting to secure for them all that I can possibly secure 
by a tariff bill in adding to the value of their products; and 
when I leave the Senate I hope to leave it with a good protec- 
tion upon the wheat of the North Dakota farmer. 

A great deal has been said, Mr. President, as to whether a 
tariff really benefits the wheat raiser in my State, and we have 
heard the terms “ gold brick” and “ deception,” and so forth, 
shouted across the aisle at us for a great many years; but, 
notwithstanding that, Mr. President, we have been reaping 
great benefits by reason of the protection upon our spring 
wheat. I claim no particular advantage by reason of the tariff 
for the wheat of the west coast, or the softer wheat in the 
Southern and Middle States, only as the buoyancy of the price 
of the spring wheat tends to steady and uphold by reflection 
the value of the wheat in the interior sections. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, I am certain, does not 
understand this wheat situation as well as we whose life 
interest centers upon that one single product. We study it 
from a world level, from a level of prices in the United States, 
and we measure carefully from year to year just exactly what 
influence the tariff has upon the crops which we market, and 
this is one of the results that I can give in a single sentence. 

Under ordinary conditions our tariff rate has given a benefit 
to the farmer of a little less than one-half of the tariff. In 


other words, during all the period in which we had a rate of 
25 cents per bushel our benefits were about 10 to 12 cents per 
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bushel. 


When our crops were short, those benefits measured 
clear up to the full amount of the tariff; but when we were 
exporting flour that was. made from that hard spring wheat, 
and our surplus was sufficient to have its effect upon our prices, 
we did not get the full benefit. The miller would say to the 


Canadian, “ The tariff is 25 cents a bushel. I will go 50-50 
on the losses. I will pay 123 cents a bushel, and you take a 
loss of 124 cents a bushel.” A great many millions of bushels 
have come into the United States on that sort of a division 
of profit. The miller paid half and the Canadian lost half; 
but whenever our crop got short and we had the tariff, then 
the miller began reaching out to get his benefit; and if he could 
not afford to hold his market. in. Europe: at the higher price 
which was effectuated. by the tariff upon the Canadian supply 
from which he was compelled to draw,, he then went into Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri and brought that wheat up to Minne- 
apolis and mixed it to the extent of one-third. He could just 
about hold. up the grade of his flour without losing his Euro- 
pean market, but. he could not. mix any further than that; 
and therefore we got the benefit of the higher prices just to 
the extent that the miller could possibly afford to pay the 
higher price for our wheat and sell his product in competition 
in Europe. 

Mr. President, we hear a. great deal about. Liverpool fixing 
the price of the American. wheat crop. Who does fix the price 
of the American wheat crop? The American consumer. It is 
worse than mere nonsense for anyone to claim that the field 
of consumption which takes nine-tenths of our product does not 
fix. the price, but that a little field. of consumption which takes 
one-tenth of our product does fix the price. 

I had occasion, when we were discussing the reciprocity 
preposition, to present some tabulations to show whether or 
not Liverpool established the price of the American. wheat, and 
espeelally the hard: variety of spring wheat. I ascertained 
just what. the cost of shipping our wheat from Duluth to 
Liverpool was in the year 1910, and what the cost of shipping 
the same kind of wheat from Fort William, on the opposite 
side of the lake, was. Of course, the rates were about the 
same, and they, averaged 16 cents a bushel, including insurance. 

The purchaser and seller of wheat for exporation is not 
going to do business just for the pleasure. He must have 
something out of it, and ordinarily that would be about 3 
cents a bushel! Thus, you would get a difference of about 19 
cents a bushel between the price at Duluth and the price at 
Liverpool, ineluding the freight. 

Let us look at one table which I put into the Recorp at that 
time. I took the price of No. 1 northern from January to 
December, 1908, by, montlis, and the price of the same article 
in Liverpool. during the same months, The average in that 
year in Minneapolis was $1.11 on the high market, and I am 
tuking the high in both instances. The average in Liverpool 
was $1.25. That would be 14 cents, whereas the difference to 
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measure the freight and profit would! have been about 19 cents. 
So vou see even in those days; when: we had a good, big crop, 
our prices were above the world’s. level, the world's level being 
oo aim the Canadian price plus the freight to Liverpool and 
profit. 

In 1909, from January to December, the average Minneapolis 
price was $1.20; 

The average Liverpool price: was $1.29; a difference of only. 
9 cents, when the real difference, if we got no benefit from the 
tariff, would be about 19 cents: Therefore in that year we got 
an advantage of about 10 cents a busliel, tuking the year 
around. 

Coming now’ to the year of the short crop in the nortliern 
wheat, I will take the range of casli prices per bustiel of No. 1 
northern in 1910, from January to December, inclusive. The 
average price in Minneapolis was $1.14 per busbel. The aver- 
age price in Liverpool was $1.14, 

So. for a whole year our price was exactly the same as the 
Liverpool price, whereas the transportation and profits would 
have made 19 cents difference. Therefore in that year we got 
at least 19 cents per bushel benefit. As a matter of fact, we- 
got more than that, as I can show later on. I put those three 
tables into the Recorp simply to show. that the Liverpool price 
does not fix the value of our northern spring wheat. 

Then I went further. I will not now give the figures as to 
Winnipeg, but I am going to. take the different prices paid for 
wheat on the north side of the Canadian line and the prices 
which are paid on the south side of that line for the same grain, 
when they are close together, and there is not one penny dif- 
ference in the freight. I took the trouble at that time to get 
the range of prices by months in every one of these towns. 
Anyone who knows anything about the railroads of my State 
knows that the Great Northern and the Soo,“ which are 
transcontinental lines, every 20, 30, 40; or 50 miles run a 
branch line clear up to the Canadian border, and in many in- 
stances far into Canada. They are the feeders, and I have 
taken the towns on those feeders so as to have exactly the 
same freight rates to Minneapolis or Chicago or Duluth. 

I am going to take one little town in North Dakota. We 
have a town by the name of Portal. The main street is the 
line that divides Manitoba, or Canada, from the United. States; 
On the north side of the street the British flag floats over ihe: 
customliouse. On the south side of the street the American 
flag floats over our little customhouse. The freight to those 
two points is exactly the same. 

On December 31, 1910, the prices were, South Portal, 92 
cents a bushel; North Portal, 75 cents a bushel; difference, 18 
cents. One is just across the line from the other. I ask len ve. 
to insert this entire table in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Comparative prices of wheat and daricy in United States and Canada. 
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Mr. MeCUMBHR. On December 31, 1910, No, 1 northern, 
Kermit, in the United States, 90 cents; Estevan, in Manitoba, 
76 cents. Difference; 14 cents. They are 15 miles apart, but 
the freight is the same, 

January 10, 1911. E happen to take the dates on which I got 
the telegrams from: those stations. Pembina, 97 cents. Emer- 
son, which: is 4 miles north, 82 cents. a difference of 15 cents. 
I inetude in these Neche, Walhalla, St. John, Hannah, Sarles, 
Westhope, Hamsboro, Antler, and Pembina. 

I have repeated some of these; but I have them on different 
dates, and tlie difference ranges all the way from 13 cents, the 


lowest, up to 28 cents a bushel, the highest, where the freight 
was exactly the same: 

That was during the period in which we had a tariff of 25 
cents a bushel, and: our real benefits would amount to about 
an average of 15 cents a bushel 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr:.McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have sought to interrupt the Senator at this 
point: because two years ago I made au investigation, of. those: 
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towns, and I wanted to add to what the Senator has said about 
Portal, I happened to remember that. I made an investiga- 
tion about it, and I found that what the Senator has said 
about Portal is all true. The international boundary is the 
main street. Of course, there is a South Portal and a North 
Portal, because they are organized under different govern- 
ments, but in reality the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States is the main street of Portal. 

There are two elevators there, one on each side of the street, 
both owned by the same man. There is only one railroad there. 
In that case, and some of the other cases the Senator has given, 
branch lines reach the towns, but in the case of Portal it is on 
the main line of the “ Soo” road. That road has a mileage of 
something over 7,000 miles in the United States and a very 
large mileage in Canada. Everybody ships over the “Soo” 
road, so the same man buying wheat in the same town, as the 
Senator has well said, pays two prices for it, a difference of 15 
cents a bushel between one side of the street and the other side 
of the street. The two elevators are in sight of each other. 
You can stand at one and throw a stone and hit the other. 
The same man, same wheat, same freight, goes to market in 
the same train, with one car loaded on one side of the street 
and the other car loaded on the other side of the street, both 
in the same train, shipped from the same man to the same place, 
and one brings 15 cents a bushel more than the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a great many other reports on the 
same subject. I will take Portal again. This time it was 
January 10,1911. The same kind of grain sold in South Portal 
for 92 cents and in North Portal for 75 cents, if I read it 
rightly, making 1 cent more than on the previous day. It simply 
goes to show that my statements at all of these times have 
been correct, that there is such a demand for our northern 
wheat that if we are a little bit short in our crop, as the miller 
has to use it, he will pay a better price for it. 

I again took the trouble a few days ago to write and to wire 
to all of these towns along these lines to see what the effect 
of the emergency tariff is. Again I call attention to the fact 
that we had a short crop last year, in our spring wheat in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, and there is the same inclination to 
more or less divide the duty between the man selling in Mani- 
toba and the purchaser in the United States, except that we 
get very much more than we did in 1910 as the difference. 

I have given eight towns on the American side and eight 
towns upon the Canadian side, on the same line, and where 
there is no competition in reality at all, and have gotten the 
prices at those places. I will take, for instance, Hannah, 
N. Dak. ‘The price per bushel was $1.02 on December 12, 1921. 
At Snowflake, Manitoba, which is just across the line, the price 
was 81 cents, That is 21 cents. In the same place on the 13th 
the difference was 19 cents; and, running down to December 
17, the difference was 21 cents. During February the price 
was less, ranging only to a difference of 17 cents. 

Now, I will take Neche. They have benefited there all the 
way from 9 to 12 cents. In 1922 it ranged from 20 to 28 cents 
a bushel better upon the American side. In Portal the range 
was from 17 to 20 cents a bushel in 1921 during the month of 
December and from 18 to 22 cents during the other month. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert this table in the 


RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Comparative prices of wheat in United States and Canada. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that particular point, may I ask him a question? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I am rather interested in the statement 
that the seller and the purchaser of wheat across the Canadian 
line split the tariff duty, as I understood the Senator to say. 
For instance, does the Senator mean that the man in Canada 
will take 12} cents less than the market price of the wheat in 
order to pay half of the tariff duty into the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does the Senator mean, then? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator means the same as 
I do. What I mean to say is that instead of deducting the 
full 25 cents in the Canadian price for the tariff the miller 
will only deduct 123 cents where he can not get all the grain 
he wants in the United States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, he will pay 123 cents more 
than the market price in Canada for the wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; it would not be more than the market 
price if we had the tariff. Of course, that makes the market 
price, and therefore I can not say it is 12} cents more than the 
market price because that is the market price, 
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Mr. President, I am not going to take up any more time to 
attempt to explain to Senators the fact that while wheat is 
wheat, all kinds of wheat are not all kinds of wheat; but we 
have a great many different varieties, each having its own pe 
culiar use, each raised in a particular section of the country, 
each making its own kind of flour, and each having acquired a 
particular market in Europe and elsewhere for that particular 
kind of flour. 

It does not make any difference to us how much wheat is 
raised west of the Rocky Mountains. It is not going to come 
east; it is going to be consumed west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The freight would be too much to ship it eastward, therefore 
it may be exported, and it would not affect us. It does not 
affect us yery much what surplus is raised and shipped by 
way of New Orleans. That does not come north, and it does 
not interfere with the field of consumption of the No. 1 spring 
wheat; and by the field of consumption I mean the millers. The 
millers do not want it, and if they did want it, they could not 
afford to pay the freight to bring it clear up there and mix it. 
Therefore they must depend upon the quantity of hard spring 
wheat that is raised in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and eastern 
Montana. 

But finally, with all the caution in the world, the Tariff 
Commission, in response to a resolution which, I think, was 
introduced by one of the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber—I have forgotten now which one—to ascertain the 
effect of the emergency tariff upon the articles included within 
its provisions, have made a report that virtually substantiates 
every word that I have uttered, although they are cautious not 
to give it as a conclusion, I am going to read what they say: 

Wheat and wheat flour, Summary and conclusion. 

This is the very latest. 

The United States produces from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually, exports from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels 
and imports 1,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 

It is only under free trade that we ever get 50,000,000 bushels. 
It runs from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 bushels under protection, 
and without the protection ran up last year to about 50,000,000 
bushels. 

The 8 imported, however, should not be compared with 
either the total production or total exports of all wheat, because 
practically all imports are of Canadian hard spring wheat, which comes 
into direet com tion with the same variety produced in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. The production of this American yariety, exclu- 
sive of Durum, was about 100,000,000 bushels in 1921. 

That was a short crop. 

Normal imports from Canada are less than 5,000,000 bushels, but in 
the past two or three years more than the usual proportion of their 
exportable surplus came to the United States. Before the war Eng- 
land took about 85 per cent of all Canadian exports and the United 
States about 5 per cent. For the year borat! in March, 1921, however, 
England took 27 per cent and the United States 30 per cent of the 
Canadian exportable surplus, After the passage of the emergency act, 
about 11 per cent of Canada’s export for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1922, came to the United States and 67 per cent went to England. 

The effect of these changes in the Canadian and American wheat 
trade are limited largely to hard spring wheat in the two countries. 
The trade in the great bulk of the domestic wheat does not seem to 
have been appreciably affected by the duty. Soft wheats were not 
affected because of a difference in the demand and because of a domestic 
exportable surplus. Pacific coast wheats were not within the sphere of 
influence of the Canadian imports for geographical reasons, and the 
trade in hard winter wheat was not much affected because the United 
States is regularly on an export basis for this class. Almost the full 
effect of the duty, therefore, was concentrated upon northern spring 
varieties produced in the upper Mississippi and ssouri Valleys. 

Now, I want Senators to listen especially to this para- 
graph 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question just at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the domestic production of the 
hard winter wheat or hard spring wheat to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. McOUMBER. In an ordinary year it would be between 
150,000,000 and 225,000,000 bushels. Last year there was a short 
crop, and it is given here that our crop was only about 100,- 
000,000 bushels, according to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I imagine they are a little higher than the facts show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Am I to understand the Senator to interpret 
what the Tariff Commission says as meaning that the duty im- 
posed upon wheat was effective chiefiy or wholly as to the 
100,000,000 bushels of hard wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would say, chiefly, yes; but when the 
Senator says wholly, I say no, because we can not raise the price 
of one product without reflecting or buoying up a product which 
can be used interchangeably to a certain extent, just the same as 
when there is a short crop of corn and corn becomes more expen- 
sive, oats also rush in and get a better price and, although they are 
different articles, both are used for the same final purpose of feed, 
and the price of one always reacts more or less upon the price of 


the other. So the price of one kind of wheat reacts or is reflected 

to some extent in the price of the other, depending upon a great 

many different circumstances. I do not think either of them 

wos affect the price of wheat raised out in California, for in- 
ce. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question, and 
I am asking because the Senator has very accurate information 
and I rely upon the fairness of his statements with reference to 
these matters of which he has personal knowledge. The hard 
wheat about which the Senator now speaks is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of flour, is it not? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Yes; the flour manufactured by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby mills and those who manufacture the hard-wheat 
variety of flour that is quite popular in the European markets 
where they want the best flour, and yet it does not compete very 
much with the soft-wheat flours of Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do we make enough of that hard wheat in 
ies n to blend with the softer varieties in the manufacture 
of flour 

Mr. MCCUMBER. We éan not blend them with the very soft 
varieties. We can blend them to some extent with varieties 
which are raised a little farther sonth and which are some of 
the varieties of the spring wheat, but we can not, as I under- 
stand, even blend the northern spring wheat with the southern 
winter hard wheat, as they make entirely different kinds of flour 
and seek different markets. While I do not say that one is 
superior to the other, the commission report that for bread, for 
instance, the northern spring wheat is superior; for pastry, etc., 
the hard winter wheat, they say, is superior. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am trying to ascertain from the 
Senator is whether we produce in this country as much of the 
hard wheat as the market requires. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not of necessity have to buy hard 
wheat from Canada or elsewhere? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That depends. The miller, of course, would 
rather use the hard wheat without any admixture. 

If he can get it from Canada without paying too big a duty 
he is going to do it. He has to supply not only the United States 
but,even though he may lose in some years, he makes every effort 
to keep up his foreign market and has done so in all the years 
past. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to do that does he have to go out- 
side of the United States to buy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He would have to go out of the United 
States wlien we have a short crop, or else he would have to go 
farther south and buy the little softer variety and mix it as 
much as he could. That would increase the demand for the 
wheat which he takes in the place of the No. 1 northern hard, 
and, of course, would increase the price to the extent that the 
increased demand was apparent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that when we make a full crop we produce 
a sufficient quantity of hard wheat to supply the domestic de- 
23 and also to supply the demand of our foreign trade in 

our 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we have a big crop, we do not need to 
import any; in other words, a large, full crop would supply the 
capacity of the American mills which make the flour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The American flour in the foreign market 
stands very high, I believe. Is not that very largely because 
we do use a considerable percentage of hard wheat in its manu- 
pinks Does not that improve the grade and quality of the 

our? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. There is no flour in Europe which 
will compare with the flour which is made from the Canadian 
and the American hard spring wheat; but remember that Canada 
has an enormous surplus to export, while, under normal condi- 
tions, we do not export one bushel of our hard wheat, except in 
the shape of flour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But in order that we may maintain the 
standard of our exportable flour, it is very important that we 
have a sufficient supply of hard wheat; and, if we do not pro- 
duce it, it is important that we go out and get it where we can 
find it, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I think the mills in the United 
States can probably grind wheat Into flour as cheaply as, if 
not more cheaply than, it can be done in any other place upon 
the face of the earth. With equal opportunity in the world they 
can still, when it becomes necessary, pay our tariff and yet ex- 
port the flour. That is what they have done during all these 
years. x 

Now, Mr. President, I especially wish to read an extract from 
the report of the Tariff Commission. In all these many years 
I have never been able to convince the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] that there was anything at all in the 
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proposition that so long as we were exporting wheat we could 
get any benefit from a tariff on that commodity. I want to 
conyince him now not by my argument but by the argument of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, anything the Senator from 
North Dakota may say will have very great weight with me. I 
remember when the discussion was proceeding in the Senate 
involving the proposed reciprocity legislation, the Senator from 
North Dakota made a speech which was very persuasive to 
himself, to the effect that the tariff was going greatly to benefit 
the American farmer; but two or three days after the Senator 
from North Dakota made that speech the very able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] also made a 
very convincing speech showing conclusively that in about 20 
or 21 markets, one half of which were north of the Canadian 
line and the other half south of the Canadian line, the prices 
north of the Canadian line in about half of those markets were 
higher than they were in the markets south of the Canadian 
line. 


glad to listen to him and hear what he may have to say. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will concentrate his 
mind upon wheat, because that is what we are now discussing. 


I do not know what the price of eggs is on one side of the | 


line or on the other side of the line between Michigan and 
Canada. 

Mr. POMERENE. The market price of wheat is exactly 
what I was referring to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know what may have been the 
result as to any of the soft wheat that is raised in eastern 
Canada; that is an entirely different proposition; but I am 
speaking now merely of the hard varieties of wheat. The 
Tariff Commission, while avoiding a conclusion, says this: 

Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Canada, 
Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat 3 exceeded the Min- 
nesota prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. 

In ether words, with absolute free trade, comparing No. 1 
northern Minneapolis wheat with No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat, the Manitoba wheat sells for 5 or 6 cents per bushel 
more than does the American wheat. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want to know why that 
is so? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask a question merely to 
make the proper comparison. In its report on the emergency 
tariif bill in reference to wheat I understand that the same 
commission from which the Senator from North Dakota now 
quotes stated that Canadian wheat was a better wheat than 
the American wheat, 

Mr, McCUMBER. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that therefore Peace was about 
that difference in the value of the wheat in the two markets; 
they stood about on an equal basis. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. In other words, 5 or 6 cents a bushel must 
be added to the price of the American wheat in order to get 
the same quality of wheat. That grows out of this fact: No. 1 
Manitoba must weigh 60 pounds to the measured bushed, while 
No. 1 northern Minneapolis must weigh but 58 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

So it will be seen there is a difference in value there. Then 
No. 1 Maniteba must have a greater percentage of hard wheat 
kernels than is required under the Minnesota law; but making 
the allowance, as the commission does, of 5 or 6 cents a bushel, 
we cet at about the relative value for milling purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, then on the basis of the 
Senator's statement, the prices are about equalized in the two 
markets. 2 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under normal conditions of free 
trade Winnipeg and Minneapolis prices would naturally be 
about the same. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The two classes of wheat are about the 
Same in value in the market. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; unless there are deficits and sur- 
pluses that affect the market to some extent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senator has put in the tariff 
bill a provision authorizing and directing the President to try 
to equalize values in the different competitive markets, I do 
not see how he can complain when a free-trade condition 
equalizes the values in the two markets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not seeking to equalize values at all 
of different grains which have different values. Let me finish 
reading what I started to read, and then I will comment on it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that I should like to have his explanation of the further fact 


That was the situation. So unless my good friend from 
North Dakota has something further to urge on that subject, I | 
am afraid that I ean not agree with him. I shall, however, be 


which I am about to bring to his attention. I have observed 
that in the city of Canton, for instance, where I live, which is 
23 miles south of Akron, for years, following one another—I 
have not looked up the quotations recently—the quotations for 
wheat are different from those in various other markets of the 
Bee acre ae ee 8 
the same day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The same situation difference is apparent 
between the Canton and Dayton or the Canton and Toledo 
quotations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr, POMERENE. So it would seem that there may be local 
or other conditions which affect the value, tariff or no tariff, 
ae there is certainly no tariff between those various places 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. The tariff will affect the 
general range of prices, but there will be variations of a penny 
or two here or there whether we have a tariff or do not have 
a 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, and then I should like to complete the reading. 

Mr, SIMMONS. As I understand, the Senator now admits 
that the Manitoba and the Minneapolis prices under free-trade 
— 3 755 have to allow for the better quality of the Manitoba 
wheat 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The values, however, are the same in both 
countries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under normal conditions and under 
free trade when countries are quite heavy exporters. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I ask the Senator, if that be true, if the 
values are the same in both markets, allowing for the dif- 
ference in quality, what is there to justify a protective tariff? 
If there is no difference in the price of the two articles pro- 
duced in the two countries right in juxtaposition, is there 
anything from the standpoint of protection to justify imposing 
a duty? I understand the Senator is arguing that the result 
of the emergency tariff act has been to increase the price of the 
American article, but I do not understand that these tariff duties 
are levied for the purpose of increasing prices, but they are 
levied for the purpose of equalizing competitive conditions, un- 
der the theory of the pending bill, or of equalizing the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad under the old 
theory of protection. It seems to me the Senator has argued 
himself into the position that this duty is justified only upon 
the ground that we want to add the amount of the duty to the 
yalue of certain types of wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I were to pass upon the 
question of cost of production in Canada and the United States, 
taking into consideration the capital employed, and so forth, I 
would say that the cost would be considerably more in the 
United States. Labor is about the same and other things are 
about the same; perhaps a little less in the eastern portion of 
Canada and about the same in the western portion. In other 
words, while the Canadian labor is about 25 per cent cheaper, 
as I understand, in Quebec and Ontario, in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan it will run about the same as the American labor. 

Why do I want to raise the American price? Simply because 
the wheat-raising industry in the Northwest, where we must 
depend almost entirely upon raising cereals, and principally 
wheat, is languishing. We want better prices; we do not want 
to fall down to the world’s level if we can help it, and our tariff 
prevents us falling down to the world's level of prices. 

If we both export to Europe under equal conditions, of course 
the prices for the same kind of wheat will necessarily be the 
same; but if our production is, as it ordinarily is, just a little 
on the deficit side on spring wheat, you have to bid up and pay 
a better price for it to bring it all into the market or you have 
to go into Canada. With Canada exporting perhaps fiye- 
sevenths of her wheat, and we not exporting more than one- 
seventh of ours, you can easily see that if our market price by 
reason of the deficit was a little better than the world’s level 
the Canadian granary would be immediately tapped, and it 
would flow out and bring down our price to the world level. 

This, however, is what I wanted the Senator from Ohio to 
read: Remember, now, that the Tariff Commission is made up 
of both Democrats and Republicans, and they have a rule that 
they will not express themselves politically one way or the 
other, but they will give us facts; and those facts which they 
have given us, I think, will justify my claims in full. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senater from North 
Dakota will pardon me for just a moment, I think the Senator 
will remember that when we were discussing this subject of 
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wheat before in connection with the emergency tariff, we then 
had a report from the Tariff Commission upon the subject of 


wheat. That report I regarded as very good literature from 
my point of view with reference to this question. I read ex- 
tensively from it, and so did other Senators on this side of the 
Chamber; but the Tariff Commission’s report at that time was 
denounced in this body.as a free-trade document. At that time, 
I suppose, the majority of the commission were Democrats. 
Their report was denounced as a free-trade document, and it 
was discredited, so far as the other side of the Chamber was 
concerned. Now, the political situation has changed. The 
majority of the commission are not Democrats. They are not 
what the Senator from North Dakota would call free traders or 
low-tariff men. They are protectionists, and they have sent us 
another report upon wheat which I think very materially dif- 
fers from the first report upon wheat; and if the charges of the 
other side against the first report as a free-trade document were 
justified at all, I think the charge against this document from 
1 as rather a protective document would be equally jus- 
tified. 

I do not mean to say, however, that either charge is justified. 
I mean to say that, in my judgment, both are more or less col- 
ored by the political alignments of the majority of the com- 
mission—not intentionally, not corruptly, but naturally—just 
as our differing views here are not colored intentionally or cor- 
ruptly, but are affected naturally by our convictions upon these 
fundamental questions. 

I have read the last report of the commission. I think, while 
they do not expressly declare that the emergency tariff has 
accomplished the results that the Senator is contending it has 
accomplished, by innuendo they may say something that squints 
at that. It is a cautiously worded document. I should like it 
better, if the Senator will pardon me—and I am not making 
any attack upon the commission—if the Tariff Commission 
would furnish us facts and let us make our own arguments and 
our own deductions from those facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is what the Tariff 
Commission has done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They did not do it in this report, and they 
did not do it in the other report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The commission has given the table of 
prices, it has made the allowances, and it has done the best it 
could to escape a conclusion, so as not to be charged with being 
protective in its ideas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, let me say just a word to the Sen- 
ator. The Tariff Commission’s previous report, to which the 
Senator has referred, was based upon a mere forecast by that 
commission, Now they are making a report upon the figures. 
The Senator, like myself, has often gotten a forecast of an elec- 
tion, and it did not entirely agree with the hindcast of the 
election returns, The forecast of the Tariff Commission here 
does not quite agree with the final figures which they have 
tabulated, and it is upon these figures that they now base their 
conclusion, ¿ 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I 
was not referring to the report that was before us when we 
passed the emergency tariff law about a year ago. I was not 
referring to the figures in the summary that we have before us 
now nor to the document which was sent to us by the Tariff 
Commission subsequently, probably, to the publication of the 
summary. I was referring to the survey that was completed 
and furnished us in 1921, when we were considering the emer- 
gency tariff. It was as complete as the report that the Senator 
has in his hands now. It was a complete survey. That is the 
document which was characterized on the other side of the 
Chamber as being a ‘free-trade document. Now, the Senator 
is saying that the Tariff Commission is a nonpartisan, impar- 
tial board, and that we can therefore take without any 
grain of salt whatever anything that it says about a matter 
of this sort. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is mistaken. I made no 
such statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just reminded the Senator that when 
we had the commission's report, which seemed to be so favor- 
able to our view when we were considering the emergency 
tariff, it was denounced on the other side of the Chamber as a 
free-trade document—not by the Senator from North Dakota; 
I do not say that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If, without any figures to support their 
contention, the Tariff Commission should report that the emer- 
gency tariff had no influence one way or the other, I would not 
believe them. If they give me the I will take their 
computation as being correct, because I do not think they would 


attempt to mislead; and the figures which they give me in re- 
pars to prices correspond with what my own investigation has 
own. 

I want to read this paragraph in full before I am interrupted 
again. The Tariff Commission say: 

Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Can- 
ada, Winni prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat normally exceeded the 
Minnesota prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. 

That is right, and I have given you the reason. 

After the passage of the emergency act, however, Minnesota prices 
oy came to exceed Winnipeg prices by 25 to 27 cents per bushel. 

herefore, after allowance is made for the higher quality of the Ca- 
nadian wheat it appears that the differential between the prices in the 
two markets is now almost equal to the duty. 

That is the truth. Now, suppose we were upon a free-trade 
basis, Canada ships to Great Britain, to Liverpool, and we 
ship to Liverpool. Does anyone for a moment claim that we 
would not both be upon the world level of prices? Canada ships 
to Liverpool, and she sells for the Liverpool price. She can not 
get into the United States, and we sell for 25 to 27 cents per 
bushel above her, all due to the tariff. We all understand that 
Winnipeg prices mean quotations of wheat deliverable at Fort 
William or Port Arthur, and that our prices are Minneapolis 

Duluth prices, which are always practically the same. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just one word upon the 
flour question. 

I made a computation some years ago of what 10 cents a 
bushel meant in the way of increase in the price of a loaf of 
bread. An increase of 10 cents a bushel—and that was about 
what we were getting as a benefit from the tariff at the time I 
made the computation—meant one thirty-second of 1 cent on a 
loaf of bread; and I simply stated that that one thirty-second 
of 1 cent was such a mere bagatelle that it was not taken into 
consideration at all; that it is absorbed many times over be- 
tween the farmer and the baker or the wholesale or retail store 
that sells your bread. Therefore I think it will make no dif- 
ference in the world. But assume that it would make a dif- 
ference: The whole difference to the consumer in a year, if 
he had to pay every cent of it, would be $1.56. If he had to 
pay half of it, it would be 78 cents a year. Now, he can stand 
that. That little 10 or 15 cents a bushel, however, may measure 
the difference between success and failure for the farmer; be- 
tween profit and loss. That little 78 cents additional for a full 
year would make a difference of only the price of half a dozen 
cigars. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Dakota quoted from the Tariff Commission report 
on the operation of rates in the emergency tariff act, He omit- 
ted to read two very important paragraphs on page 15 under 
the title of “ Wheat flour“: 

Another question of some importance is whether or not the prices 
of flour increased after the imposition of the emergency duty of 20 
per cent, Some data upon this subject is shown in Table 13, in which 
there is a comparison of flour prices and spring wheat prices in Min- 
neapolis since September, 1920, to date. 

There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty bad 
any effect on flour prices. The general movement was downward in 
harmony with the prices of wheat. 0 

The Tariff Commission state, in effect, that the emergency 
tariff law, which was passed to stop the downward movement 
in prices of wheat and flour, did not prevent the prices of 
wheat and flour continuing to decline during the months fol- 
lowing the passage of that law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has not read 
the entire report upon wheat and flour, or he would not make 
that statement. What the commission said there is true—that 
is, that the price of flour went downward just in proportion as 
the price of wheat went downward—but the price of wheat 
in the United States was checked in its downward course 
enormously as compared with the downward trend of world 
prices. So what they state is absolutely correct, that Ameri- 
ean flour would yield to the price of American wheat; but in 
another place they call attention to the fact that while it still 
went down during those years, the world’s level of prices ran 
so far away from us downward that it finally measured a dif- 
ference of 25 to 27 cents a bushel less than the American price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
would have us accept the language used by the Tariff Com- 
mission only when it is helpful to the argument he is seeking 
to maintain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am accepting both statements. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have him 
explain to me what these words mean, if they do not mean 
that the emergency tariff law had no effect upon the prices. 
They state: 

There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect on flour prices. 
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The duty did not have any effect on flour prices, according to 
the statement of the Tariff Commission. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement that there was a decline in 
world prices of all these products, but the fact remains that 
an attempt was made by this Republican Congress to keep 
prices up, to prevent the decline of prices, and the figures show 
and the statistics prove that there was a constant and steady 
decline in the prices of wheat, of flour, and of other agricul- 
tural products during the months following the enactment of 
this law. The Senator says, Oh, well, it is not as much as it 
would have been if we had not passed this law.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am going to be per- 
fectly fair with the Senator, and I want him to be fair with 
the arguments made on this side. If he will turn back to the 
arguments on the emergency tariff, he will find that I never 
claimed that prices were not going lower than the same level. 
All I ever claimed was that the prices would be stayed to a 
certain extent in their downward course; in other words, that 
the downward tendency would be checked to some extent, and 
that proved true. The downward tendency was greatly 
checked, and while the world’s price went down enormously, 
the American price did not go down in accordance with it. 

Let me have the Senator’s attention to the other statement. 
The Senator asked me how I understood the last paragraph on 
page 15, where the Tariff Commission say: 


There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect upon flour prices. 


If the commission had stopped right there, I might have been 
puzzled a little to know what they meant; but you do not 
always express an idea in a single sentence, and it took two 
sentences for the commission to express just what it intended, 
and you must read them as one thought. It reads: 

There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect on flour prices. The general movement was downward, in 
harmony with the prices of wheat. 

It does not mean to say that the flour in the United States 
went down to the same extent that flour in Canada went 
down. I do not know whether it did or not. I know that 
wheat went down in Canada from a time at which it was prac- 
tically the same as ours until it was 25 to 27 cents a bushel 
lower, and with a difference in value of about 33 cents per 
bushel less than the American. They may have held up their 
price of flour, and it may not have gone down to the same 
extent to which wheat depreciated. But that certainly is the 
meaning of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
can put his own construction upon the sentences to which I 
called his attention, but they seem to me to mean that follow- 
ing the passage of the emergency tariff law the prices of flour 
went down and the prices of wheat went down, and that it is 
the opinion of the Tariff Commission that the duty named in 
the emergency law had no effect upon flour prices. That is the 
construction I put upon the language, à 

The Senator is going to have some trouble proving to the 
American farmer that though prices declined sharply after the 
passage of the emergency law they did not decline as much as 
they would have if Congress had not passed that law. He is 
going to have some trouble proving that, because no man 
living can determine how much the decline would have been 
if that law had never passed, and no one can determine but 
what the decline might have been exactly what it was without 
that law. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Like every other State we have two kinds 
of farmers in ours. We have the farmer who studies the whole 
grain question. Every morning he reads in his paper what 
the Liverpool price is, what the Minneapolis price is, what the 
Chicago price is, what the Winnipeg price is, and he is able 
to determine whether or not he gets benefit from the protective 
duty. That farmer is always a protectionist. 

There is another class of farmer, the one who just raises 
wheat and takes his chance, and does not think much upon the 
subject at all. I may not be able to convince him; I do not 
try. In one section of our State he is always convinced when 
he sells his wheat in Portal and gets 18 cents a bushel more 
than a fellow in North Portal gets for the same kind of wheat. 
That convinces him that something is responsible for it any- 
way, and I do not need to make any argument to him what- 
ever, He is already convinced. The other fellow is convinced 
through looking over the reports and ascertaining what effect 
the tariff has. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, some time ago I prepared an 
article for a Philadelphia publication on the subject of the 
tariff as it applies to the farmer and to farm products, I ask 
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unanimous consent to print that article as a part of my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NECESSARY TARIFF PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER. 
[By Grone W. Norris, United States Senator from Nebraska.] 


Tarif protection is a selfish policy of government. It goes on the 
theory that our standard of living is higher than that in countries 
with which we must compete with our products, and it boldly assumes 
that we must maintain that difference in the standard of living by a 
protective tariff. 

Free trade, on the other hand, equalizes living conditions of the 
countries between which it operates. Where frec trade exists the 
only difference in living conditions will be the cost of transportation 
from one place to another. If the Congress of the United States were 
legislating for the entire world, then it ought to provide for absolute 
free trade. This principle is well illustrated by the provision in the 
United States Constitution which provides that no State shall levy 
a tariff upon the products of another State. This means that there 
must be free trade between all the States of the Union, and living 
5 therefore, made as nearly equal in all parts of the country 
as e. 

11 because we have a higher standard of living than most other 
countries and because I believe we ongar to maintain that standard 
that we are justified in “ped foe 3 a tariff upon the products of other 
countries where the standard of living and the cost of production are 
lower than ours. 

But protection in order to be just and fair ought to protect all 
classes of cin The farmer o t not be compelled to sell his prod- 
uct in a free-trade market while he is compelled to buy what he con- 
sumes and uses in a protected market. ose who oppose a tariff 
for pesanan always contend that the farmer gets no benefit from the 
tarif; that since we produce a surplus of farm products we must 
necessarily. sell that surplus in the world market, and therefore it is 
the world market that fixes the price of the entire product. 

To show the effect of a protective tariff on farm products, I desire 
to take wheat as an illustration. Wheat is almost universally con- 
sumed by all the people, and almost universally produced by all the 
farmers, and the illustration as applied to wheat can be utilized in the 
same Way with almost any other product of the farm. 

Is it true, as is claimed by the enemies of a protective tariff, that 
the farmer gets no benefit of a tariff on wheat? Is it true that 
Liverpool is the world market for wheat and that the price at Liver- 
pos: xes the price of wheat everywhere in the world, the diference 
poing ony the cost of transportation from the place of production to 

verpool ? 

I want to lay down two 8 both of which will be admitted 

by all students of the subject: First, if we consume none of the wheat 
which we produce but export all of it, then a tariff on the importation 
of wheat would be of no benefit whatever to the farmer; second if we 
export no wheat but consume all that we produce, and the balance of 
the world has a surplus of wheat, then the farmer would get the full 
benefit of whatever tariff was levied on wheat. In other words, if there 
were a tariff of 25 cents por bushel, the price that he would get would 
be 25 cents greater for his wheat than though no tariff was levied. I 
do not believe these propositions will be denied by any student of the 
subject. They represent the two extremes of this question. As you 
bring these two extremes together the benefit of the tariff will be felt 
to a greater degree as they approach the same point, so that when we reach 
a point where we consume all that we prodyce we will get the full bene- 
fit of whatever tariff is Imposed. If our surplus of wheat is small the 
benefit will be much greater than cay Sx it were large, because wé are 
approaching the Eyoss of total ae ion where we would get the full 
benefit of the tariff. It follows that the same tariff will a greater 
benefit one year than another, eae upon the size of the surplus 
which we produce and must export. 
Ik the opponents of this proposition are correct, then the price of 
wheat in the so-called world market at Liverpool will be the same as 
the price in any other market, plus the cost of transportation from that 
market to Liverpool. There can be no escape from this conclusion. 

Let us see now how this theory works out with the actual facts as 
they have existed in the past. I will take the year 1911 to illustrate 
the point. During that year we had a protective tariff on wheat of 25 
cents per bushel, and we exported something over 32,000,000 bushels 
of wheat out of a total production of something over 621,000,000 
bushels. I learn from the Bureau of Statistics that in the year 1911 
it cost 203 cents to transport a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis to 
Liverpool. This freight charge is divided up as follows: 8 

ents. 


Minneapolis’ to Duluth. e a a n 
Duluth to Buffalo, by lake 
Buffalo to New York, by canal 444% 
New York to Liverpool, by steamship__-..-.....---.--.-...__. 
Elevator charges a 
Trimming Gerang cargo, lake and ocean iS 
Marine insurance, lake and ocean — 
Other transport costs — 


S ccs cn vce cg a pdt et a cheats 20 

If the tariff does not benefit the farmer, then the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis ought to be 201 cents less than the price in Liverpool. 
The facts, however, show that at no time during this year did the price 
in Liverpool vary as much as that amount over the price in Minneapo- 
lis. For instance, the average price in Minneapolis during the month 
of January, 1911, was $1. , while the average price for the same 
month in Liverpool was 81.113. showing that the Minneapolis price 
was between 4 and 5 cents within the so-called world price at Liver- 
pool. The average price of wheat during the month of May in Min- 
neapolis was 51.003. while the average aprite during that month in 
Live: l was $1.092. showing that the Minneapolis pre was within 
less than 9 cents of the Liverpool price. I was not able to get statis- 
ties for the entire year of the Liverpool price, but the bureau did sup- 
ply me with the Liverpool price for seven months of that year, and 
supplied me with the average price for the entire ‘bows at Minneapolis. 
Taking this data and figuring it out, I find that the average price for 
the entire year in Liverpool was only 10 cents above the ANTARE price 
in Minneapolis. The year 1911 was one not interfered with by any 
abnornial conditions. I realize that local conditions arise that some- 
times affect the market of all kinds of products, and I would not ex- 
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pect the theory to be demonstrated by one instance, but when I find 
(every illustration that I am able to get from the statistics bears out 
the theory, it seems to me it is practically a demonstration that the 
tariff was, beneficial to the American farmer. In other wor the 
American farmer received on an average during the 1911. 10 
cents a bushel in excess uf the so-called world market price. 

But these statistics do not tell the entire story. The grade of wheat 
that I have given in Minneapolis is Ne. 1 northern Minneapolis, 
while the Liverpool grade is No. 1 Manitoba, which is a little better 
wheat than the wheat priced at Minneapolis. It is conceded by ex- 
perts that there is rea about 2 cents difference in quality between 
these two grades. Therefore, to be exactly accurate, we ought to add 
2 cents in each instance to the Minneapolis market price, or deduct 
that amount from the Liverpool price. hat would equalize the es 
and would show that for the year 1911 the difference in the p of 
wheat in Lan page meee and 8 of the same arate, was only 8 
cents, while the freight charge eli the wheat from Minne- 
apolis to Liverpool was 204 cents, This demonstrates that for the 
year 1911 the American farmer was in reality getting about 124 cents 
tariff benefit on every bushel of wheat that he produced, 

Let me give another illustration of the actual existence of the benefit 
which the wheat farmer received from the Along our northern 
boundary is Canada, a great wheat-producing country. If the tariff 
benefits the American farmer, then the American who raises wheat 
south of the Canadian line ought to get a better price for his product 
than his Canadian neighbor on the other side of the line. I have not 
been able to find an instance where he has not done this. On the er 
hand, if the opponents of this theory are correct, then the American 
farmer adjoining the Canadian line ought to receive the same price 
for his wheat that the Canadian farmer does whose farm adjoins him 
on the north. us now consider the market price of wheat while 
this tarif was in existen as it affected the erican farmer and 
the Canadian farmer who lived in the vicinity of the international 
line. Pembina is an American town, while Emerson is a Canadian 
town, mig are 4 miles apart. On January 10, 1911, the price of 
wheat in mbina, on the American side of the line, was 97 cen 
while on the same day in Emerson, 4 miles north, the price was 8 
cents, ends a difference in favor of the can farmer of 15 
cents. Neche is an American town just south of the line, while Gretna 
is a Canadian town just 2 miles north. On 2 1911. the price 
of wheat in Neche was 96 cents and in Gretna 


On January 10, 1911, 
the ce at Hansboro was 90 cents, while at Cartwright, over the line 


: a Canadian 

dividing the town except a 
street. They have only one railroad. here are two elevators, one 
on the American side of the line and one on the Canadian side of the 
line. On December 31, 1910, the price of wheat on the American side 
of the street was 90 cents. On the Canadian side it was 15 cents less. 
On January 10, 1911, the price of wheat on the American side was 92 
cents and on the Canadian side 79 cents. On April 6, 1911, the price 
of wheat on the American side was 91 cents and on the Canadian side 


cents, 

I realize that the price of wheat varies a cent or two sometimes 
In the same town, because of some local conditions, but here was a 
condition that, while the difference was not always the same, there 
always was a rence when we had a on wheat, and always 
in favor of the American product. In this instance the wheat was all 
produced in the same ity. The ty, it can be safely assumed, 
was exactly the same. Two carloads o 


raised on adjoining farms, on 
was in the United States, with nothing between them but an im- 
aginary line—the same kind of wheat, on the same train, from the 
same town, to the same destination; but the farmer on the Canadian 
side was getting 75 cents a bushel while the farmer on the American 
side was getting 90 cents a bushel. The only condition that was not 
absolutely and comprato the same on both sides of the line was tbe 
fact that a tariff of 25 cents a bushel prohibited the Canadian farmer 
from bringing his wheat into the American market. If the difference 
‘in price was not made by the tariff, can anyone point out why there 
should have been any difference at all; and will anyone contend 
that if the tariff h. been automatically removed the price would 
not have been the same on both sides of the line? 

Several years ago. we had a great contest over the question of 
reciprocity with Canada. It was defeated in Canada, much to the 
surprise of nearly everybody, and, in my judgment, came about be- 
cause of a remark made in the debate by the leader of the adminis- 
tration forces in the House of Representatives, which was to the 
effect that reciprocity was desirable ause it would ultimately bring 
about the annexation of Canada. This remark read over Canada 
like wildfire and the loyal Canadians resented it and defeated the reci- 

d msibilities were 
t if reci ty 
prevailed we would have practically free trade in wheat and other 


e wanted a protective tariff on farm re brine 
led that reciprocity would. br. 


words, reciprocity, or free trade, meant depression in the price of 
American wheat, while the defeat of that document meant that the 
rice of American wheat would remain higher than Canadian wheat. 
t is a remarkable coincidence demonstrating the protective tariff 
theo on wheat, that the day after the defeat of reciprocity Z 


that was abnormal. — 98 conceded that this pind of 8 cents 
bushel was bronght ut the defeat of reciprocity and the 
wledge that the protective remained intact. 

If the theory of those who oppose a tariff on wheat be true, that be- 
cause we alw have a surplus of wheat, which we export, that the 
so-called world price at Liverpool fixes.the market of our wheat, why 
has that argument never been ee to manufactured articles? very- 
body knows that all kinds of articles, manufactured in America at times 
when we have a protective tariff, are exported to all the markets of the 
world in voluminous quantities. It is useless to take up your valuable 
space to give instances of this kind. It is common knowledge, and yet ne 
one has ever claimed, so far as I know, that as 8 to manufactured 
articles the tariff does no good because the manufacturer of the articles 

orts a portion of his production. If a protective tariff is good for 

cles that are manufactured, part of which are exported, why is it 
not for the farmer who produces wheat? And if the protective 
ta helps to build up and make prosperous our various manufacturing 
industries, why will it not for the same reason help to bring prosperity 
and happiness to the farmer? t reason can be given for any govern- 
mental assistance to the manufacturer that will not likewise apply to the 
tiller of the soil? z . 

I do not believe it can be successfully contradicted that the tariff on 
wheat will have an equalizing effect. It will not permit the spasmodic 
unloading upon our markets of the surplus produced by other countries 
on account of temporary or unnatural conditions. It will have a ten- 
dency to stabilize the market, and thus prevent lation. I know 
there axe other causes, causes that ought to be remedied, that make specu- 
lation in wheat and other food products possible. I do not advocate a 
tariff as a remedy that will cure all the evils of the situation. We ou 
to make it impossible by law to gamble in all kinds of food products: e 
ought to make it le for the farmer himself to finance his crop be- 
tween the days of production and the time when the product will be 
consumed. A tariff is not the only thing that the farmer needs, but free 
trade in wheat enables speculators to do some things they would other- 
wise be unable to do. We have had a recent illustration of that practice. 
During the last few months there have been from forty to sixty million 
busheis of wheat imported from Canada. It came with a rush. It 
came in such immense quantities that it brought down the American mar- 
ket, and the American farmer who had wheat found himself In many 
instances almost . to sell his product at an ere near 
the cost of production. ave never believed that this sudden importa- 
tion in such immense quantities of Canadian wheat was accidental or 
natural. For every bushel of Canadian wheat that canre inte our mar- 
ket, some American farmer had to send his wheat out of the country in 
baer Sy sell it, and way below what he ought in all honesty to have 
received. 

It meant the loss of many millions of dollars to the American farmer. 
If such a thing had happened in the mannfactured articles, we would 
have heard the cry from one end of the country to the other demanding 
a tarif that would prohibit the recurrence of any such conditions. 

should we neglect the farmer as bag with other lines of 
ness? Why compel him to compete in the markets of the world 
with what he has to sell while he must bu everything that he uses and 
TORON that he consnmes in a market that is protected? 
e L do not believe we ought to engage in class legislation, yet 
if there is any class of people that should encouraged and 9 
is the men who toll in the fields and I- the food which we eat. 
The manufacturer can turn his product two or three times a year. If 


year to produce his wheat, and after he has planted it he can not 
curtail the production, even though he sees in advance that he is not 


product, and if often 8 that at the close of his labors he finds 
that ho has toiled in v And after est, we must 
admit that our happiness and the cost of our living depend, in the end, 
upon the success of the man who toils. If those engaged in agricul- 
here are not prosperous there can be no real genuine prosperity any- 
where, 

One of the sad lessons we are taught by the census is that in many 
localities there has been a decrease in farm popula but there is 
always an increase in the city population. We ought to legislate, if we 
can, so as to have the tide go the other way and give to arming any 
legislative assistance that is possible. Every nation that has neglect 
agriculture has sooner or later come to ruin and decay. If we make it 
unprofitable to the farmer—if we make his life burdensome and un- 
happy on the farm—we are only accelerating the movement that will 

ve from the farm to the already overcrowded cities much of the 
farming population, thus making many consumers who ought to be, and 
who under proper circumstances would be, producers. 

We must remember, too, that the strongest element of our Govern- 
ment is on the furm, It is In the overcrowded cities where poverty 

revails, where crime spreads, . misery lives, where disease is 
located, where anarchy is born; but in the country, in the agricultural 
communities, and in the small villages we find a stronger and a more 
patriotic citizenship, and in case of danger and in need it is to the farm 
that the Government must zo for the strong arm of protection and de- 
fense. We can not do ng that is fair and honest, and that will 
add to the comfort and happiness of the agricultura! class, that we 
should not do. The recent World War has demonstrated that after all, 
for any undertaking of a business nature or of national scope, we are 
dependent upon the farm for success. When the farmer ceases to pro- 
duce the world will not get enough to eat. He can not be expec to 
roduce except under such conditions that will bring him profit and 
— after all, we are all tied up in the welfare of the 
farmer. He is the foundation of all true prosperity, and legislators, 
both State and National, ought to take heed that the farmer, although 
unorganized and widely scattered, must be treated with honesty and 


with fairness in order to promote the welfare and the happiness of 
humanity. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before closing 
the discussion on this subject I ask that the table on page 7 of 
the report of the Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
emergency tariff act be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
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This table shows the production, the exports, and the imports of 
wheat since 1910 up to Aprii-of the present year. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


TABLE I. Wheat! production, imports, and exports. 


8 Per Per 

5 ushels, | cent. cent. 
owe seuses t; 139, 151 10.9 0.02 
3,413,628 | 3,285,337 | 12.8 5 
282, 039 242, 960 19.6 2 
38%, 537 2,201,750 19.1 3 
715,369 | 652,038 | 37.3 05 
187, 650 7, 156, 179 23.7 7 
924,985 24, 500,210 | 32.0 3.9 
215, 213 [26,738,392 | 20.8 4.9 
2, 591 | 4,871,826 31.2 12 
495, 516 | 4,637,571 | 27 5 
324, 288 50, 919,887 | 43.9 6.8 


ing April, 1922 


1 Flour is included in the wheat statistics at the rate of 44 bushels per barrel of flour. 

Production fi; are for Erop Pang: 

s Practically all from Canada. Exactimportsoffiourfrom Canada are not reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I disclaim any intention of 
discussing this subject at any length. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop], who is thoroughly familiar with it, 
desires to discuss it in full, and I do not want to travel over 
the same road he probably will cover. Besides, when the emer- 
gency tariff was before the Senate I discussed it fully, and I 
do not think the situation, from a tariff standpoint, has mq; 
terially changed since that time. But there are some observa- 
tions upon the subject that I wish to make. 

In the first place, the Senator from North Dakota is chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. The majority members of 
that committee have brought out the pending bill and pre- 
sented it to the country as embodying and reflecting the Re- 
pubiican attitude upon the tariff. It purports to impose taxes 
for revenue and for protection against foreign competition, 
The bill is all embracing. Practically nothing has escaped its 
clutches. Such a bill, with such consequences and import to 
the whole people of this country, if justified at all, must be 
justified upon some known and specified theory or principle of 
tariff taxation. 

If I understood the Senator from North Dakota aright a 
few minutes ago, he has admitted that the duties imposed upon 
wheat in this bill will be confined in their effective operation, 
if not wholly, substantially to wheat of a certain type, namely, 
certain hard type of wheats produced in a limited area in the 
United States. He has also admitted that before the passage 
of the emergency tariff act, when there was no duty upon 
wheat, the kind or type of wheat to which he says the duties 
imposed in this bill will be effective sold in the respective mar- 
kets of the two countries at practically the same price. 

Now, if that be true it is reasonable to assume that the costs 
of production in the two countries were practically the same. 
Certainly if there was any difference in the cost of production 
in Canada, if any, and this country in that class of wheat it 
was a difference from which the American producer did not 
suffer, as the selling price in our markets of the foreign and 
domestic product was the same. 

If, therefore, the article upon which the duty operates, ac- 
cording to the admission of the Senator from North Dakota, 
under free-trade conditions was selling in the two countries at 
identically the same price, when of the same quality, I ask 
upon what theory or principle of tariff taxation are the ma- 
jority membership of the Senate justified in imposing this tax 
upon the people of the country? Not on the ground of differ- 
ence in the cost of production in the two countries. Not on 
account of a difference in the selling prices of the two coun- 
tries. Therefore there is no tariff basis for the imposition of 
this tax upon the consumers of flour made in whole or in part 
from these types of wheat. 

Now, the question arises, why under these circumstances is 
the duty to be imposed? The Senator said the effect of the tax 
on wheat in the emergency tariff act had been to increase the 
price of wheat. I will not now discuss that question, but 
I submit, upon the argument and the admissions the Senator 
has just made, that this tax is not justified upon any theory of 
tariff taxation that has ever been advanced. It is a proposition 


to tax the whole people of the country, not to protect against 
foreign competition, but to increase the price of a product 
raised by a small fraction of the people. 

That is not tariff taxation. That is subsidy, pure, simple, and 
unadulterated. That is taxing the American people not for the 
common welfare, but to the enhancement of the profits of a 
limited class at the expense of the whole mass of the people. 

Again, Mr. President, the discussion brings out the fact that 
the duty which we are levying now is admittedly for the benefit 
of only a few producers of wheat in the country. The Senator 
from North Dakota said it would not benefit the wheat producers 
east of the Mississippi River and, I believe, on the Pacific coast. 
There is a large amount of wheat produced east of the Missis- 
sippi River or the Pacific coast, and I do not understand why 
in imposing a tariff duty upon wheat we should so impose it 
that it will benefit only a part of the wheat growers and not all 
of the wheat growers, if that could be done. 

It may be that could not be done, But if that be true, then 
the great mass of the wheat farmers of the country who use 
flour will have to pay a higher price for their flour if the 
imposition of this duty increases the price as the Senator claims 
it will without getting any benefit whatsoever of the tariff 
upon the wheat which they grow. 

I have not calculated it, but I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has, and I think his statement to me a few moments ago 
was that less than one-tenth of the wheat growers of the coun- 
try, according to the argument and admission of the Senator 
in charge of the bill, would get any benefit whatsoever from 
this proposed duty on wheat. The other nine-tenths would get 
no benefit from it, and yet the Republican Party in the coming 
campaign will tell the wheat growers of the country that the 
duty was levied upon wheat for their benefit and to increase 
the price of their product, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
levied with the foreknowledge that it will only benefit the wheat 
producers in three or four States of the Union. I am glad in- 
deed that we have had this discussion this morning. I am happy 
to have the wheat growers of the country understand that this 
much vaunted duty upon wheat is admitted upon the floor of 
the Senate of the United States, where the duty proposed first 
saw the light, that it will only affect the price of wheat grown 
in a very limited section of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, there is just one other thing about the 
matter to which I wish to call attention, because I think it is 
very important. It is admitted that the importations of wheat 
into this country during the last two years have not been very 
great. In the first nine months of 1921 we imported 18.000,000 
bushels, valued at $30,000,000. It all, or practically all, came 
from Canada. During the first nine months of 1921 we ex- 
ported in value $880,000,000 and in bushels 240,000,000. That 
means we exported about 300,000,000 bushels during the year 
1921 as against a total production of 795,000,000 bushels. In 
other words, we exported more than one-third of all the wheat 
we grew in this country last year. 

The Senator from North Dakota argues very strenuously that 
the price of wheat in this country is not regulated by the world 
price. I will not discuss that question, because I think the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who will follow me, 
will go into that; but I think it would be easy to show that 
the domestic price follows the world price where the export- 
able surplus is as large as in the case of wheat. There may 
be some little difference now and then, but not a very material 
difference. Certainly if the price of any domestic product that 
we export in large quantities would be fixed or controlled by 
the world price, wheat is one of those products; indeed I know 
of no other product except cotton, of which we produce a 
larger exportable surplus. Nobody has ever disputed the propo- 
sition that the price of American short-staple cotton is abso- 
lutely regulated by the world price at which we sell our ex- 
portable surplus. I have not understood that there was any 
serious denial on the part of the people who are familiar with 
trade conditions in wheat, that substantially the price of wheat 
was regulated in this market by the foreign price. 

I read in the Recorp an article a few days ago from the 
head of the farmers’ union of this country, Mr. Barrett, who 
is a great authority upon agricultural questions, in which he 
made, as I remember it, the emphatic and unequivocal state- 
ment that the prices of these products like wheat and cotton, 
of which we export such large quantities, were fixed and de- 
termined by the world price. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
permit me, I desire to say that I have always understood that 
to be the view of Republican leaders. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So have I. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I note that on June 22, 1909, the distin- 
¡guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr) now in 
‘charge of the pending bill, speaking of this question, employed 
this language: 

The whea ich 
33 a its Sigg penn pr ag ER ye gr 
price of the home product, tariff or no tarif. 

And, if the Senator from North Carolina will permit me, I 
should like to insert at this time the views of one of the col- 
leagues of the Senator from North Dakota, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Nexson], who is thoroughly informed on 
this question, as much wheat is raised in his State. Speaking 
on the 10th of May, 1909, the Senator from Minnesota said: 

I do not recall the millions of bushels produced in the State of Min- 
nesota, but I desire to tell the Senator t the tarif on wheat which 
‘is on the statute books has not done us a particle of good. It would 
be like a tariff on cotton, because BR. to this time we have been export- 
ing from 150,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels of wheat a . ‘The price 
of our wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price—and no 
duty up to this time has helped us. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will permit me further, I 
should like also to insert just one other utterance of a very dis- 
‘tinguished Republican leader, in whose State much wheat is 
raised, the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. In 
speaking on the 22d of June, 1909, the senior Senator from Iowa 
employed the language I shall now quote in referring to the 
subject. In answer to a question as to whether he believed that 
the duty om wheat affected the price of wheat, the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa said: 

I do not. * * I want Senators. to remember that I come from 


a State. which probably puts more in value into the channels of trade 
every year than any State in the Union in 1 We 


price the expo 


will this year supply the people of the United States and the che of 
the world with a product that will surpass the value of $706,000,000, 
the price of these 


and it is idle for even an enthusiast to assert that 
products is directly affected by the protective tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I read here from the Tariff 
Commission's report, which has just been sent in, the prices of 
No. 1 dark northern wheat at Minneapolis. In April, 1922, that 
price is given as being $1.64. The price of wheat in Liverpool 
is given in April, 1922, as being $1.05, the same. Those prices 
have gone down since the date (April) fixed in the document 
sent us by the Tariff Commission. No. 1 dark northern hard 
wheat was quoted in April—the date is not given, but in the 
mouth of April—at $1.64 per bushel. I have here the crop and 
market report of the United States Agricultural Department of 
the daily average of cash sales at certain markets for the week 
ending Friday, June 16, 1922, which shows that on that date 
Minneapolis dark northern spring No. 1 sold for $1.49 a bushel, 
a very material drop since April. The tariff duty now imposed 
does not seem to be able to hold up the price very well, if that 
is the prop that is supposed to keep it up. 

However, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss that phase 
‘of the subject. I want to discuss the export-trade phase of the 
subject. With limited imports of less than $40,000,000 for 1921, 
we exported during that year nearly $500,000,000 worth of 
wheat. Practically every dollar of that went to Europe. A little 
of it may have gone to Canada, but I doubt it, It went to Eu- 
rope. Europe is the export market of practically all the surplus 
wheat of the world to-day. There is where we sell our surplus. 
When we put a duty on wheat to keep out the Canadian wheat, 
to keep out the wheat from Argentina and from South America 
generally, assuming that those countries export wheat to this 
country, we simply drive that wheat to Europe; we force the 
Canadians to go to Europe for their market instead of coming 
to us. We force Canada to send the $40,000,000 of wheat, 
‘which we ordinarily would buy of her, to Europe; to be sold 
there in competition with the wheat we send to the same market. 
So, in the last analysis, Mr. President, we have either got to 
compete in this country with the Canadian exportations in the 
sale of the two-thirds part of our wheat which is consumed in 
this country, or we have got to compete with that same wheat in 
Europe, in the sale of that third of our wheat which we do not 
consume, but which we export. I ean not for the life of me see 
much difference. If there is any difference it is in favor of com- 
petition here instead of competition in Europe. Two-thirds of 
our wheat is sold here. If the Canadian wheat comes in it will 
be in competition with that two-thirds. One-third of our wheat 
is sold in Europe, and if we force the Canadian surplus to go to 
Europe, then that one-third of our wheat comes in competition 
with the Canadian wheat there. What is the difference, Mr. 
President? I am unable to see any difference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to the pending question, not so much with the idea of pre- 
‘senting anything new to the Senate in connection with the pro- 
‘posed rate of duty on which we are about to vote, as to place 
in the Recorp what I think is a clear demonstration of how the 
pending tariff bill has been written. I do not, of course, expect 
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that my remarks will influence the Senate, because since the 
Senate has taken up this bill for consideration most of those 
who favor the bill honor it by their absence, and of course I 
ean not convince my own colleagues on this side of a proposi- 
tion to which they already agree, and that is that this bill is 
indefensible in its main characteristics. I think, however, 
possibly that I may say a few words that may be read by those 
who desire to know how bill is written and what is the 
animus behind the writing of the bill. For that reason I Sall 
delay the Senate for a few moments this afternoon. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] 
has served in this body nearly a quarter of a century, He is 
about to leave us; but he leaves behind him an undoubted record 
of high character, sincerity of purpose, and an earnest endeavor 
to carry out and maintain the views in which he believes. He 
has always evidenced to his colleagues an undoubted fairness 
in the presentation of his viewpoint. Of course I believe that 
his viewpoint on this bill is entirely wrong, but I grant him 
full confidence in believing in his sincerity of purpose, and that 
he has treated other interests that must be taken care of in 
this bill as fairly as he has treated his own interests; that he 
has treated the constituencies coming from other States on the 
amp terms that he has treated the constituency in his own 

tate. 

Viewed from that standpoint, we may be able to determine 
how this iniquitous bill has been written—because it is iniqui- 
tous, Mr. President. It is iniquitous in the fact that the power 
of the law is being used to make one man rich at the expense of 
another, to drag out of the pockets of the poor in driblets their 
hard-earned wages and give them in bulk to special interests. 

The Senator in charge of the bill has repeatedly suid, “ What 
difference does this tax make to the American people? It is not 
more than the price of their soda water,” and again, “ not mere 
than the price of their cigars,” or “ their admission to movie 
shows.” That is all very well, Mr. President, on that particular 
item; and each of these remarks has been made in reference to 
another and another and a different item. Mr. President, if the 
Congress would grant to me the right to tax every man, woman, 
and child in America the price of one drink at a soda-water 
fountain, 5 cents, out of the over 100,000,000 people that reside 
in the United States, they would convert into my pockets for 
that year, taxing each man, woman, and child in America 5 
cents, an ultimate tax of $5,000,000; and when the Senator de- 
fends this bill by saying: “On this item and that item the tax 
resting on the American people is infinitesimal; we are going 
to give it to these special interests, because it only amounts to 
a soda-water drink or the price of a movie to each of the 
American people, and therefore it is infinitesimal,” it is not in- 
finitesimal when you put it in the aggregate and by law convert 
it into the bank aceount of some man or some special interest 
in the United States. 

That is why this bill is indefensible; that is why this bill is 
infamous—because it is exercising the power of the Government 
to take from the whole mass of the American people their hard- 
earned pennies and dimes and dollars to reward special inter- 
ests in the United States, and this item shows it. 

When the matter is discussed generally before the American 
people, the advocates of this measure or similar measures say 
that they levy the tax to protect American labor from the 
pauper labor of Europe, to protect American industry from dis- 
astrous competition, to protect the American farmer in a market 
in which he is in danger. That is all talk. Those are sounding 
phrases. When you come down to the fact, in a majority of 
items in this bill it is not protection to protect American labor. 
It is not protection to protect the American business man or 
business industry against destructive competition. It is not to 
protect the American farmer from danger to his own market. 
It is a tax levied for the purpose of putting up the price that 
the consumer must pay in order that certain special interests 
may make more money out of the American people. 

What are the facts in reference to this case? The Senator 
from Nerth Dakota said this morning that taking into con- 
sideration the difference in the value of wheat, the hard wheat 
of Canada and the hard wheat of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and the difference in the number of pounds in the bushel meas- 
ure, under free-trade conditions, they stood on a parity in value 
in their relative markets. Therefore, if this class of wheat 
sells for comparatively the same price in Winnipeg, in Canada, 
that it does in the markets of North Dakota and Minnesota, 
there is no danger of the American farmer being destroyed by 
undue competition, because through a period of years the price 
reflects costs, the price reflects value, the price reflects the 
opportunity to dispose of the farmer's products, and the ad- 
mission has been made on the floor by the Senator in charge 
of the bill that no actual difference exists, and yet he proposes 
to put a tax of 30 cents a bushel on this commodity, i 


1922. 


In order that the Recor may show it—Senators, if they 
were in the Chamber, would know it—but as I am speaking 
to the Rxconb, with practically no ether audience except a 
half-dozen Senators who are kind enough to give me their at- 
tention, I will read the history of the tax on wheat. 

Under the act of 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich bill, a 
tax of 25 cents a bushel was placed on the importation of 
wheat. Under the act of 1913, known as the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill, wheat was placed on the free list. Then something 
over a year ago, after the Republican Party came into control 
of the machinery of the Government, they passed an act known 
as the emergency tariff act, placing a tax of 35 cents a bushel 
on wheat. That was understood to be a temporary piece of 
legislation. Now the permanent legislation comes along, and 


the Senator from North Dakota proposes; to-day to place on 


wheat a permanent tax of 30 cents a bushel. 

In opening his speech on this question this morning the 
Senator from North Dakota stated to the Senate that he had 
been fighting the battle for the interests of the farmers of his 
State for the last 24 years, and that although the value of 
that service might not be regarded highly by all he felt that 
in regard to this item it had been worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It is quite evident from that remark that the 
Senator proposes to put this tax on the American people—a 
tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat—for the benefit of the farm- 
ers of his State.and adjoining States. : 

He went on to say that, although some people questiened 
whether the tax was reflected in the selling price of wheat, 
he believed that the farmers of his State reaped great benetits 
from the tax levied on wheat. 

This comes from a man who is perfectly sincere and honest 
in the position he takes. He is fair and just from his view- 
point with those with whom he deals, and he has stated to, 
the Senate that this item of a tax on wheat is one of the 
great achievements of his political life for the constituency 
which he represents. He has admitted that under free-trade 
conditions the price of this class of hard wheat was practically 
the same north of the Canadian line and south of the Canad an 
line year in and year out, and then he has said to the Senate 
that he not only thinks the legislation he has advocated along 
ths line has been worth hundreds of millions of dollars to 
his wheat-raising const.tuency, but he further went on to say 
that the farmers of his State had reaped great benefits from 
this class of legislation. 

What does that mean to the country at large íf the Senator 
from North Dakota is correct about it? I will not discuss now 
the qnestion as to how far the tax he levies on wheat is 
effect.ve and is reflected into the pockets of the consuming 
masses of the American people, but we do know that on many 
other items in this bill the tax is effective and does go down 
and grapple the hard-earned dollars of the American people 
and filches them from their pockets for the benefit of the few. 

Therefore, assuming that this great item in the bill, which 
the chairman of the .committee, the Senator from North 
Dakota, believes in and has always defended, is the basis on 
which he has granted to others protection in the bill, it dem- 
onstrates that this bill is not written to protect American labor 
against the pauper labor of Europe, it is not written to equalize 
differences in cost of production at home and abroad, but it is 
written for the purpose of raising commodity prices in the 
United States for the benefit of special interests, and I care 
not whether those special interests are the producers of wheat 
or the owners of the steel plants of America; in the end it is 
the special interests which are being given an opportunity to 
raise commodity prices in order to take thé dollars away from 
the masses of the American people for the benefit of the few. 

It is clearly demonstrable that there is no occasion for this 
tax to protect labor; there is no occasion for this tax to pro- 
tect those engaged in this great agricultural business against 
undue competition, because all yon have to do is to look at the 
undisputed facts and the reports, and it stands beyond con- 
troversy. 

Recently the Tariff Commission, which, if not a nonpartisan 
commission, can at least be said to be a bipartisan commission, 
have made a report on the operation of the rates of the emer- 
gency tariff act, and on page 7, in regard to wheat, this para- 
graph appears in their report: 

From this table it will be seen that this country produces from 
600,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels of wheat, exports 150,000,000 -to 
00,000,000 bushels, and imports from 1,000,600 to: 50,000,000 bushels, 
Exports run 20 to #0 per cent of produetion and imperts are from 1 to 
5 per cent of production. 

I said awhile ago that this tax was not being levied on the 
American people to protect American labor; that it was not 
being levied on the American people to protect the American 
farmer from undue competition, but that it was levied to in- 
crease commodity prices, and, in fact, I do net think the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota would deny that the sole purpose of 
levying this tax is to raise the price of wheat, if it is possible 
Therefore I will read the sentence again, because 
where we are exporting large quantities of Wwheut, from one- 
fifth to nearly one-third of the American production a year, it 
is evident that we are willing to sell our surplus products in the 


foreign markets at the foreign prices. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator believe that 
the effect of this tariff will be to raise the price of wheat? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that where you export a large 
amount of any commodity to a foreign market, and the surplus 
is large, the price of the surplus fixes the price of the commodity, 
and that the price of wheat Is fixed in the Liverpool market, as 


the price of cotton is fixed im the Liverpool and London markets. 
But I am not arguing the question, if the Senator will pardon 


me, from the standpoint of what is actually happening. I am 
trying to take what the Senator from North Daketa has said 
in reference to the levying of this particular tax, which is the 
one tax he is particularly interested in, as the basis on which 
he has written this bill. I am assuming fer the time being, 
merely for the sake of the argument, that he is correct in his 
assumption, although, ef course, I know and I think any other 
man who understands the effect of the export.surpius on com- 
modity prices knows that where a large amount of your pro- 
duction at home must be sold in foreign markets, the price of 
the foreign market ultimately fixes the price at hume. 

But Lam not taking it from that standpoint, I am not mak- 
ing this argument at this time to try to show that the Senator 
from North Dakota is wrong, although I think he is wrong, 
But I know his sincerity of purpose. I know he believes he is 
right, and I know that while he has done this fer Himself and 
for his own constituency, he has done it for the other fellow, 
and that is why this bill is so indefensible, why it is a robber 
tariff, and not framed for the purpose ef protecting labor or 
protecting against undue competition. 

I said. I would read that sentence again, and it Is as follows: 

Exports run 20 to 20 per cent of production and imports from 1 to 
5 per cent of production. The season of 1920-21 was -exeoptivnal in 
that we exported 365,000,000 bushels, or 44 per cent of tlie crop, and 
imported nearly 60,000,000 bushels, or the equivalent of about Tè per 
cent of production. The two war years 1916—1918 were aso abnormal. 
The 10 months end with April, 1922, show a great. deciine from the 
prenons highly excep l year in imports under the emergency tarif, 

ut imports remained much higher than they were before the war. 

I assume that that statement is correct. The chairman, in 
charge of the bill, this morning referred to this report and 
accepted its terms; yet this very report says that in the year 
of greatest exportation we found the year of greatest importa- 
tion in the history of the country. In other words, when we 
greatly exported our own wheat abroad, we had of necessity to 
greatly increase our own imports to keep the American people 
from starving for lack of wheat. 

Just suppose that the Senator's tax is effective and reflective 
of what he says he intends to do, to raise the price of wheat 
in the American market, this report says that the production 
of wheat amounted to from 600,000,000 to 800.000.000 bushels. 
We will assume the minimum of 600,000,000 bushels. It says 
that the exports run from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels. 
As we are taking the lowest in the first case, we will 
take the lowest of exports and, deducting 150,000,000 from 
600,000,000, we have 450,000,000 bushels supposed to be con- 
sumed by the American people. Now, if the tax does raise the 
price that amount, raising the price to the American people 
and therefore taxing them to that extent of $135,000.000 a 
year, yet taking the imports on the same basis the Govern- 
ment would only receive $5,400,000. In order that the Govern- 
ment may receive $5,400,000 into the Treasury, the accomplish- 
ment of the bill would he to raise the price to the American 
people to the extent of $135,000,000 on the wheat of the country. 

Of course, I do not contend that the tax of 30 cents a bushel 
would be reflected in that way into the homes of America, but 
from the best information I can gather, and the best statistics 
I have been able to follow, my viewpoint as to what the tax 
will accomplish In the way of putting a burden on the American 
people conforms to the statement of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] made this morning, 
that it will amount to somewhere between $90,000,000 and 
$100,000,000—not in the way of a tax on wheat, because the 
consumer rarely buys wheat itself; he buys the wheat when 
it is manufactured into flour; but when we raise the price of 
the wheat to the miller the miller adds it to his cost and 
hands it down, multiplied sometimes more than once, to the 
ultimate eonsumer, the American people, 

Mr. President, some time ago when a bonus bill was proposed 
in the Congress.and the President insisted that a sales tax be 
levied on the American people to pay that soldiers’ bonus, the 
Republican Party, and the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
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McCunser], who is the leader of his party on issues of taxa- 
tion, declined to levy a sales tax to pay the soldiers’ bonus. 
Although a portion of it would have fallen on the poor, a large 
portion of it would have fallen on the rich, who buy jewels and 
fancy clothes. But when we come to bread, it falls on all 
alike, rich and poor. Bread is the staff of life. The great 
wheat crop is not fed to cows or hogs. Wheat is a food raised 
primarily to feed the human race. It is the principal material 
from which the bread of the peoples of the world is made, and 
a tax levied on wheat is a tax levied on bread. It may to a 
small extent fall on the table of the rich, but it is collected at 
the mouths of the poor. And yet this great party that could 
not respond to its President's call to levy a sales tax to pay 
a soldiers’ bonus is, under the guise of protection, willing to 
tax the mouths of the poor through the increased price which 
the Senator from North Dakota indicates will follow this legis- 
lation to the extent of $100,000,000 that special interests may 
receive their reward. 

Mr. President, selfishness is the same the world over. The 
men who raise wheat are not as a rule multimillionaires, al- 

though a few of them may be. They are honest, hard-working, 
successful farmers, prosperous as a rule, but that does not 
make them any less a special interest than the multimillion- 
aires of America who may be engaged in the production of 
iron or steel or copper or some other great natural product. 
When a combined effort is made by one class or one set of men 
to change the natural flow of prices, to change the conditions 
of supply and demand, for the sole purpose of putting dollars 
in their own pockets, they become special interests, no matter 
from which State they come or whence they hale on the map 
geographically. 

Of course, the old-time theory was that we levied a tax at the 
customhouse for the Government of the United States; that if 
any incidental benefit arose from it it was purely the good for- 
tune of the man who received the benefit; that primarily the 
tax was levied for the Government. That was true in the 
early days, but since the idea of a protective tariff has become 
indoctrinated in the minds of certain men who do not want to 
make their fortunes alone by their brains and their labor, but by 
the granting of special privileges from the Government the tax 
has been levied to make fortunes for individuals and not for 
supplying revenue to the Federal Government. It is self-evident 
that what I said is true if anyone will take the trouble to study 
for a moment or two the report of the Tariff Commission on the 
emergency tariff law. On page 7 of that report we find a table 
numbered 1, entitled“ Wheat production, imports, and exports.” 
I shall not read the table, but I ask permission to include it in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TABLE 1.—Wheat* production, imports, and exports. 


Per 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. cent. 

635, 121,000 | 69,311,760 | 1,146, 558 | 1, 139, 151 0,02 
621, 338, 000 | 79,689, 404 | 3,413, 628 | 3, 385, 337 5 
meee ea | pampar atl 3 
ECC 
636, 318, 000 203, 573,928 24, 924, 985 24, 500,210 | 320| 3.9 
636, 655, 000 |132, 578,633 | 31,215, 213 2, %%% 2. 4.9 
921, 438, 000 287, 401, 579 | 11, 288,591 | 48788 | 31.2] 1.2 
987, 979, 000 (219, 881, 398 5, 495,516 | £637,571 | 22.7 5 
833,027,000 385, 980,509 | 57,324,288 66, 018, 887 4.9 68 
AEAEE, „ 708, 400 218, 847, 740 . J . 


1 Flour is included in the wheat statistics at the rate of 44 bushels per barre! of flour. 

2 Production fi are for rs. 

* Practically all from Canada. Exact imports of flour from Canada are not reported 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. First, let me say, so the Recorp may 
show it, that in 1910 and 1911 the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was 
in effect levying a tax of 25 cents a bushel. In October, 1913, 
the Democratic tariff act of 1913 went into effect and remained 
in effect, so far as this product was concerned, until the tax on 
wheat was changed by the Republican Party by taking it off 
the free list and putting the present tax on wheat a year ago 
through the medium of the emergency tariff act. Therefore, 
we here can consider the ratio of imports to production under 
free trade conditions and tax conditions where the tax was 
25 cents per bushel. The figures do not run far enough to 
show the facts since the emergency tariff law went into effect. 


I have said many times, but let me say it again for the sake 
of the Recorp, the Government of the United States can collect 
no taxes until the commodity to be taxed passes through the 
doors of the customhouse, in other words, enters this country 
from abroad, and it would be naturally supposed, I think, by the 
mass of the American people that the men who wanted tariff 
protection would not be hogs about the matter, would not 


want to gobble the whole thing up for their own selfishness, - 


but would be willing to have a reasonable amount of imports 
come through the customhouse in order that the Government 
might get some revenue whilst they were getting the great 
bulk of the increased prices behind the protective tariff wall. 
But that does not seem to be so in the case of this interest. 
This special interest seems to want the whole thing. 

In 1910 and 1911 the imports of wheat coming into this 
country were only two-tenths of 1 per cent of the American 
crop, leaving to the American producer the undisputed con- 
trol of 99.8 per cent of the American consuming market. In 
1911-12 the imports, still under a Republican tax of 25 cents 
a bushel, amounted to one-half of 1 per cent, as compared to 
the American production. In the fall of the next year of 
1912-18 the law was changed, and instead of a tax of 25 cents 
a bushel wheat was placed on the free list. In that year the 
imports amounted to two-tenths of 1 per cent. The next year, 
1914-15, under free trade conditions, the imports only amounted 
to three-tenths of 1 per cent, leaving the American producer 
99.7 per cent of the American consuming market. Of course, 
it is readily to be seen that the amount of revenue derived 
by the Government was infinitesimal under the tax law of the 
Republican Party. 

In 1914-15 the imports increased to eiglit-tenths of 1 per 
cent. In the next year—we had then reached war conditions 
when wheat was growing scarce—the imports amounted to 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent. In the year 1916-17 the imports 
increased to 3.9 per cent, or nearly 4 per cent. Of course, that 
left 96 per cent ef the home market for the domestic producer. 
The following year, 1917—18, the imports increased to 4.9 per 
cent, or nearly 5 per cent of the American production. Of course, 
that left 95 per cent of the American market for the home pro- 
ducer, In the following year, 1918-19, imports amounted to 
1.2 per cent. The next year they fell off to one-half of 1 
per cent, and finally in 1921—which, as I indicated awhile 
ago, was an abnormal year in imports and exports—the imports 
amounted to 6.8 per cent, because we had exported such large 
quantities from America that we had to bring from Canada 
enough wheat into the country to feed the American people. So 
that in the year of greatest imports of which we have any rec- 
ord of, as shown by the Tariff Commission, the imports were 
less than 7 per cent, and in the average year, even under free- 
trade conditions, the imports amount to less than 1 per cent. 

I challenge Senators who stand here and say that they are 
entitled to have levied a tax in order to raise the price for the 
producers of wheat in merely two or three States—for the 
chairman of the committee admitted this morning that this duty 
does not apply to soft wheat which is raised in most of the 
States, but applies only to hard spring wheat which is raised 
in his own State and in several adjoining States—if I, coming 
from an iron and steel section, should propose to levy such à 
tax on the chains and the plows and the axes which the Ameri- 
can farmer uses as to exelude all competition, except some- 
thing less than 1 per cent coming from abroad, and to exclude 
it so that the Federal Government would secure no revenue, the 
only object being to raise the price to the farmer when he 
went to buy his chain or his plow or his ax—I challenge these 
Senators to say that they are in favor of levying a tax on that 
basis. No; they are not. They did on some of the iron and steel 
items impose such a tax, but they have been trying to get away 
from it ever since it has been shown it was that kind of a tax, 

I should be ashamed to look in the face an honest constituent 
whom I represented and tell him that I attempted to levy a 
tax at the customhouse that excluded competition from abroad 
in order that certain of my constituents might grow rich at 
the expense of the American people; and I believe my senti- 
ment in that regard reflects the true sentiment of the great 
mass of the American people. 

However, Mr. President, what is it to tax chains and plows 
for the benefit of a few in comparison with taxing for the benefit 
of a few the bread that goes into the mouths of the poor? Yet 
that is the basis on which this tariff bill Is written. 

Mr. President, this bill has already been repudiated by the 
Republican press of America, who are too honest to accept it; 
and I believe that when the mass of the American people under- 
stand the iniquitous terms and conditions of the bill they will 
follow the press of America and will themsleves repudiate it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to put one other 
table into the Recorp concerning the prices of wheat ju Win- 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are, it seems to me, 
foolishly spending time in attempting to deny those figures. 
Admit them, just as you will admit that 4 and 3 make 7. They 
are true. Tou can not meet them in any way. We are get- 
ting better prices. You can not fool the man up in South 
Portal, who is getting 18 to 20 cents more than the fellow in 
North Portal is getting for a bushel of wheat by saying that 
he has gotten no benefit: Anyway, you hear a great: deal of 
complaint on the part of the gentleman who lives on the 
‘northern side that he does not get as good a price as he could) 
get if he were just over the other side of an imaginary Kne. 
‘The only question that is left is to what extent does that affect 
the price of a barrel of flour? 

Mx. President, if it is more beneficial to the producer of flour 
to bring in the product in the shape of a barrel of flour than it 
would be to bring it in in the shape of 4} bushels of wheat, he 
will bring it in as a barrel of flour. So we may take for all! 
purposes just what the duty is on a barrel of flour, and that 
duty is 78 cents a hundredweight. There are only 196 pounds 
in a barrel of flour, and, allowing the weight of the barrel, we 
will call it, for easy computation, 200 pounds. Then, on the 
200 pounds, at 78 cents for 100 pounds, the charge to the Ameri- 
can consumer would be $1.56 if he had to pay the full price of 
the tariff, which he does not have to pay, in the enhanced price 
of the loaf of bread; but, even admitting that he had to pay 
every penny of it, he would pay but $1.56 upon a barrel of flour, 
and as he consumes one barrel a year he would pay $1.56 for 
that one year's supply. 

That is not going to affect anyone: It is not going to change: 
the price of a loaf of bread’ one penny. As I showed you, upon 
a 10-cent raise it would be only one thirty-second of 1 cent for 
a loaf of bread. It will not be taken into consideration. It 
will not add materially to the cost of a loaf of bread; and, even 
if it should, the amount is infinitesimal compared with the 
great benefits that would be derived by the population of five 
great: States of the Union. 

* APPENDIX. 


Range of cash prices; per bushel, of No. 1 northern. 


nipeg and Minneapolis wheat: Of course, I am never able 
to understand the arguments of the opposition, who, looking at 
two markets which are situated exactly the same in respect to 
freight rates to Liverpool, find on the American side that the 
price is from 27 to 30 cents a bushel more than upon the 
Canadian side, and still they say. that the tariff has not any- 
thing on earth to do with the price: I suppose that if I were 
to insist that 4 and 3 when added together make 7, my good 
friends upon the other side would declare that, as the state- 
ment came from a protectionist it could not possibly be true, 
und they would try to argue themselves into the belief that 
4 and 3 when added together do not make 7 because the 
protectionist says they do. 

Mr. President, the table to which I have referred comes from 
the Tariff Commission, It gives the prices of Minneapolis No: 1 
dark northern and Winnipeg No: 1 northern Manitoba on each | 
one of the selling days from November 1 to November 30, 1920, 
and the quotations for the corresponding days in 1921; 

In 1920 we were under free-trade conditions and both countries 
were selling to Liverpool on equal terms; Without giving the 
several figures for November, 1920, I simply call attention to the 
fact that the price of Minneapolis No. 1 dark northern averaged 
for the entire month $1.77 a bushel and that Winnipeg No, 1 
northern Manitoba averaged for the same month in 1920 $1.83 a 
bushel: The Winnipeg standard is about 6 cents a bushel more 
than the American standard. Add that 6 cents a bushel to the 
American price of $1.77 and we have $1.83, which is exactly: the 
same as the Winnipeg price. Those figures show the price level 
upon a free-trade basis. No one can deny and no amount of ar- 
gument can change those figures. They show that under free- 
trade conditions the world's level of prices applies. 

Now I turn to 1921, when we had a protective duty on wheat 
of 85 cents a bushel, and I will take the same months and exactly 
the same days. Without stopping to read all the quotations; I will 
say that the Minneapolis price averaged '$1.30 a bushel, while the 
Winnipeg price averaged $1.01 a bushel, making a difference of 
29 cents a bushel in favor of the American producers of a bushel 
of wheat worth 6 cents less for grinding and milling purposes 
than the Canadian wheat. Adding again that 6 cents to the 29 
cents, we have a difference of just 35 cents a bushel. 

It will be seen that in 1920, on the world’s level of prices, we 
averaged exactly the same, while in 1921 Canadian wheat re- 


mained upon the world’s level of prices and sold for $1.01, 81. 08.81.14 61.27-81.32 
whereas American wheat was on @ level above the world's level ioli- L 12 1.19 1.25 
of prices and sold for $1.80, which, making allowance for the dif- . 
ferenee of 6 cents, would be equivalent to $1.36 for the same 1.08 ha 1.25 12 
tan grai 1.05- 1.1 1.19- 1 22: 
a —— consent that the table may be in i „ 
y serted in the. 760. 1.25 1.20 
Recoorp at this point. 1.00- 1.05 1.25 1.27 
There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed yer ix 5 — 
in the Recorp, as follows: 1.00. 1.12 1.17. 1.20 
Prices of wheat in Minneapolis and Winnipeg. T 2 
Rays Walon cues TTT 1.07- J. 11 1.1% 1.20 
1. 10 1. 18 1. 2. 1.27 
eis 1,12- 1,17 1.21.81 
1. 18 1.29 1,32 1. 41 
1.2 1,35 1.38- 1.41 
1.28- 1.38 1.38 1.30 
LSI een sen 
. 1. 44 1.32- 1. 3 
2 32.00 Nov. 1 61.28 ; 97- 1.01 1.30- 1.32 
— — 2.05 1.28 $ -90- 1.06 116- 1. 18 
Nov. 3. 2.11 2.05 1.23 $ XO- 1.07 1. 17 129 
Nov. 204 2.02 1.25 $ 1.05 1.15 1.19 1. 21 
Nov. 2.00 2.01 1.24 8 
Nov. 1.93 1.94 1.25 1.29 
Nov. 1.80 1.88 1.27 io 
Noy. 1.78 1.80 1.29 1.02 
No re) ke shee ers Here baie 
ov. . OD || NOV; I. «% „„ $ 3 ri x 
Nov. 1.74 1.88 1.37 1.03 1. 12 1. 10 1.18 1.22 
Nor V„;ñ! ta) "a * 
ov. 13. — Š + le 14 
Nor, „ ke Node] te] Ee Egia) bie Le 
5 fo] meg eee telo ia 1 bit ba 
ov. . . > 19. s - 15 n . 
Nov. 1.62 1.76 21. a 1.31 1.03 1,02= 1.12 1. 14 1.19 
Nov. 1.57 1.73 || Nov. 22. ay 1.32 1.04 -99- 1:07 LO- 1.11 
Nov. 1.66 1.24 Nov. 23. 1.35 1.05 1.00- 1. 05 1.07- 1. 00 
Nov. 1.58 1.56 || Nov. 25... 22 1.85 1.08 
Nov. 8 1.60 Nov. 1.36 1.05 i 1») 1.14 
Nov. ES pec Nov: AR La 1,08 
ov. i ov. =a s 1. 05. 
Nov. 28 1.55 1.68 Nove 30 1.38 1.030 S AE TERES AKOR Dora S TAEA (( ereod ce 
r Å. 
| 1.30 1. 01 fractions are omitted. 
1. 77 1. | 


The PRESIDING: OFFICER. (Mr. Joxzs of Washington im 
the chair). The question is — agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. MoGUMBER. I ask ee consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session for the calendar day, it recess 
until Monday at 11 o’clock. 


Underwood Act, free; ee yet tariff act, 85 cents per bushel! 
Source: United States Tariff Commission. 

Nore.—On April 26 No. 1 northern was Gorch at $1.65 in Minne- 

| 102 220 $1.45 in Winnipeg, cash price, orthwestern Miller, May 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and if is so ordered, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, when the emergency tar- 
iff bill was before the Senate, imposing a tariff on wheat among 
other agricultural products, I denounced it at the time as a 
gold brick offered to the agriculturists of the West. If I 
thought that a tariff imposed upon farm products could alle- 
viate the serious conditions in the West, I might be very seri- 
ously tempted to support it; but I am convinced now, as I 
have been convinced for a good many years, and as the farmers 
of the West have come to be convinced, that to impose a so- 
called protective tariff upon articles which farmers produce, 
which are sold in the markets of the world in competition with 
all countries, is a farce. : 

To impose a tariff on articles manufactured in this country 
that might be imported into this country serves to erect a sort 
of wall around this country and enable manufacturers in this 
country to demand larger prices; but when we know that this 
country produces two or three hundred million bushels of wheat 
more than the American people can consume, and that our 
farmers are compelled to sell that surplus wheat abroad every 
year, it is perfect folly to talk to those farmers to the effect 
that their prices in this country can be raised by keeping out 
imports of wheat. They know by experience that the price of 
their wheat in this country is fixed by the world price; and at 
the time the emergency tariff bill was proposed, with its tariff 
of 25 per cent on wheat, I said that it was offered for the 
purpose of deluding the agriculturists of the country into the 
belief that they got some benetit out of a protective tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBRR, Is the price of the Canadian crop also 
fixed by the world price? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know what the Senator is driving at. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a fair question. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is; and I think it is quite likely that 
the tariff which the Senator succeeded in putting upon wheat, 
by keeping ont of this country some thirty or forty million 
bushels of wheat from Canada, has benefited a small area of the 
country represented by the Senator, because it has to some 
extent barred from the Minneapolis market a limited amount of 
hard wheat which has been used in mixture with other wheat in 
the mills of Minneapolis. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Then the Senator admits that if Canada 
is upon a world basis—in other words, upon a Liverpool basis 
and Minnesota and North and South Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana grain put into practically corresponding markets is 20 or 
80 cents a bushel better, at least that section of the country has 
been benefited? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I believe I shall withdraw that admis- 
sion. No; I think that section of the country has not been 
benefited. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, at least it got that much more. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator’s bill, by excluding 
a few million bushels of wheat from Canada to be ground in 
the Minneapolis mills, resulted in compelling the Canadians to 
ship that wheat to Europe and compelled them, therefore, to 
take a lower price than they might have obtained by sending 
it to Minneapolis. I withdraw, however, the statement that 
injuring those wheat raisers in Canada benefited the wheat 
raisers even in the Senator’s own State, who are taxed on 
almost everything they are compelled to buy, and then, in con- 
solation, an ineffective tariff is levied upon the wheat they are 
compelled to sell. 

Mr. President, what is the fact? I said that this tariff would 
not step the downward tendency of wheat at that time. I said 
here upon the floor of the Senate that it was a gold brick, and 
that experience in time would show that that tariff of 25 cents 
a bushel levied in May of last year would not affect the price 
of wheat in the United States. What has been the course of 
events since that time? 

In May, 1921, before that tariff was imposed, wheat was upon 
the free list, and had been upon the free list since 1913. That 
tarif was imposed in May, and at that time wheat was selling 
in the Chicago market at $1.61 a bushel. What is wheat selling 
for in the Chicago market now? It is the Chicago market which 
is the significant wheat market for the United States. Wheat 
is selling in the Chicago market now at something like $1.15 a 
bushel as against $1.61 a bushel more than a year ago, at the 
time the Senator imposed his emergency tariff. That is pretty 
good evidence that the 25 per cent tariff imposed at that time 
was of no benefit at all to the farmers of the United States, 


Another thing: The imposition of that tariff against Canadian 
wheat did shut out a little Canadian wheat, and it resulted in 
an enormous damage to our business with Canada. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh has said in a 
previous address, our action in barring certain imports from 
Canada has not only led Canada to send her exports elsewhere 
but it has led Canada to make her purchases elsewhere, and 
the result of that antagonistic tariff has been to reduce our 
sales to Canada something like $400,000,000 a year, as I recall 
the figures. 

How about our wheat exports? That is the thing in which the 
American people are interested. What has this Congress done 
to promote those exports? We produce in this country two or 
three hundred million bushels of wheat more than the American 
people consume, The American wheat growers depend to large 
extent upon the favorable sale of that wheat abroad. What has 
been done to promote the sale of that wheat abroad? What 
act of Congress has stimulated the sale? Instead of that, Con- 


gress has devoted its time for a year or more to putting up 


barriers not only to prevent imports from coming in here but to 
prevent exports from leaving this country. 

For the 10 months immediately preceding the time when 
Congress passed the emergency tariff act and placed a duty 
of 25 per cent on wheat, what were our exports of wheat? 
What were our exports of wheat for the 10 months immediately 
preceding the imposition of that tariff? They were 242,000,000 
bushels for that 10 months. What did the American farmers 
receive for the 242,000,000 bushels exported during those 10 
months prior to the emergency tariff? They received $608,- 
000,000, What has been the record since that time, when 
Congress has been busy attempting to interfere with our 
international commerce? How have the exports of our sur- 
plus wheat to foreign countries been carried on? 

During the 10 months immediately succeeding the imposi- 
tion of the tariff, the 10 mouths ending with April of this year, 
we have sold abroad only 185,000,000 bushels of wheat, and we 
have received for that wheat $248,000,000, or only a little over 
a third of what we received during the 10 months preceding 
the imposition of the tariff on wheat. That represents a loss 
of something like $400,000,000 in the wheat sales of this 
country to other countries, I will not say that it is wholly 
due to this emergency tariff, but it is due in part to the fact 
that the tesponsible party here in Congress, instead of stimu- 
lating sales abroad, has been engaged in trying to impede them 
and destroy them. It has been trying to erect a barrier against 
trade with other countries. The diversion by Canada of $400,- 
000,000 of purchases from us to other countries is partly the 
result of our refusal to buy of Canada, Canada, next to Ger- 
many, is our best customer. We sell to Canada normally 
much more than twice as much as Canada sells to us; and we 
slapped Canada in the face, and, for the purpose of keeping 
out thirty or forty million bushels of wheat for the supposed 
benefit of a few farmers in North Dakota along the Canadian 
border, we sacrificed $400,000,000 of Canadian trade, and we 


have reduced our exports of wheat to an amount that figures 


into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I say this at this time merely to verify what I said when 
this emergency tariff was imposed more than a year ago— 
that the experience of the emergency tariff would show that 
it was ineffective, that the price of wheat in this country 
would be governed by world conditions, and that by imposing 
a tariff against the importation of a few million bushels up 
along the Minnesota line we would injure our business with 
Canada, but we would not promote our business with the 
rest of the world, and we would not raise the price of wheat 
in the American market. 

These figures I have given are verified by other figures I have. 
I have here the report made by the Department of Commerce 
showing the export prices at which we have been selling our 
wheat during the last year, and they are quite illuminating. 
The year 1921 was supposed to have been a year in which the 
wheat interests of the United States were so greatly benefited 
by the 25 per cent tariff! on wheat. 

I have in my hand the monthly average export prices of the 
principal domestic articles of this country, wheat among others. 
That tariff duty was imposed in May, 1921. I will start with 
March, 1921. In March, 1921, the export price of wheat was 
$1.92. In April it was $1.67. In May, when this emergency- 
tariff duty was put upon wheat, it was $1.60. The next month, 
June, it was $1.58. In July it was $1.50, in August it was $1.40, 
in September it was $1.34, in October it was $1.30, in November 
it was $1.18, and in December it was $1.21. 

I would like to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether 
that shows that there was any benefit to the exporters of wheat 
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fron this country when, after the emergency-tariff duty of 25 
per cent was imposed upon wheat, the gold brick offered to the 
American wheat growers, the price fell from $1.60 to $1.21? 

The figures speak for themselves. They show conclusively 
that the American farmer has to sell his wheat upon the world 
market, and to say to him, “ We give you a tariff on wheat to 
compensate you for the tariff you have to pay on your wire 
fence, on your nails, on your shoes, on your clothes, on your 
hats. on all the things you use upon the farm“; to say to him, 
“We give you this tariff on wheat to compensate you for the 
tariff you have to pay on those articles,” is to offer him a gold 
brick. and the western wheat raiser knows it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to prolong the discussion of this subject. The matter has been 
very fully, clearly, and ably argued by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. 5 and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. 

However, I desire to call attention to an article in the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter, in the issue of June 
ai 1922, entitled, The Farm and the Tariff. Article No. 1. 

* eat.” 

After discussing at some length the effect this duty might 
haye in increasing the price of wheat to the growers of a cer- 
tain kind of wheat, the article continues as follows: 

Again leaving aside all reference to winter wheat, we note that there 
are about 255,000 farms in the four great spring-wheat States reported 
as growing wheat. As there are about 2,000,000 wheat farms the 
United States, these northwestern growers constitute about 15 per 
ORDE the total farms growing wheat, and less than 4 per cent of all 

That is, this article states that only 4 per cent of the farmers 
will be benefited, if anybody is benefited, and that the number 
of wheat-growing farmers who will receive any benefit, if any- 
body receives any benefit, is only 15 per cent of the wheat- 
growing farmers. The article continues: 

AN OFFSETTING FACTOR. 

Offsetting these gains to certain groups of wheat farmers is 
creased cost of flour and mill feeds to the total farming populates: If 
the price of wheat is increased, that of flour and feed li naturally 
rise, and the millers demand a compensatory duty to protect themselves 
against competition from Canada. 

The very matter to which the Senator from Nebraska re- 
ferred. 


A tariff on wheat, which is Canada’s chief export commodity, tends to 
induce higher tarifs on American manufactured goods entering Canada. 
American industria] prosperity depends largely on the export trade, 
and a blow at industrial prosperity means a poorer domestic market for 
er products. It means lower purchasing power for industrial popula- 

ons. 


It seems to me that is a very strong argument. 

I now want to call attention to what perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota has already admitted, that if the duty upon flour 
is effective the increased cost of flour would be about $1.50 per 
barrel. 

I now ask for the yeas and nays upon this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the committee in paragraph 
730, page 105, line 5, to strike out “25” and insert “30,” se as 
to read: “ Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds”; and on 
this amendment the Senator from Massachusetts demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent. I have a pair with that Senator. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace}. I do so, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote 
t yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKer- 
LAR] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] and yote 
t yan.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] 
to my colleague [Mr. NICHOLSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ROBINSON] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMirH] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” n 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the junior Senator from Rhod« 
Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exvxins]. The Senator from Mississippi desired me to announce 
that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsow of Georgia] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). May 
I inquire if the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Min- 
nesota has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with that Sena- 
tor to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Colorade [Mr. NicHotson] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” He stands paired on this vote with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote yea.” 
He stands paired on this vote with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

I also wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 7 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN | 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Borah Johnson McKinley Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. McLean rer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. McNary Sutherland 
Capper Kendrick New Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Ernst Ladd Norris Warren 
Fernald La Follette Phipps Watson, Ind 
France Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Gooding tonpo Shortridge 
Hale McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—12. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Sheppard Underwood 
Harris Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—46, 

1 Elkins Myers Robinson 
Brandegee Fletcher Nelson Shields 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Newberry Smith 
Calder Try Nicholson Stanfield 
Coit Glass Oddie Stanley 
Crow Harreld Owen Swanson 
Culberson Harrison Page Walsh. Mont. 
Cummins Kellogg Pepper Watson, Ga 
Dial Lin Pittman Weller 
Dillingham McCormick Ransdell Williams 
du Pont McKellar Rawson 

oses Reed 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING Crerk. The next amendment of the committee 
is in paragraph 730, page 105, line 7, to strike out “50” and in- 
sert 78,“ so as to read: 


Wheat flour, semolina, crushed or cracked wheat. and similar wheat 
products not specially provided for, 78 cents per 100 pounds. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. Mr. President, I shall not 
ask for a record vote on that item, as the result would undoubt- 
edly be the same as on the last vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

aed McCUMBER. I ask that we now take up paragraph 738, 
apples. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in that para- 
graph will be stated. 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 106, line 14, before the word 
“cents,” the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert 
80,“ so as to read: 

Par, 735. Apples, green 30 unds ; 
dried, deniccate pa: FFF f . eed 
or preserved, and not specially provided for, 21 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the duty fixed by the House 
upon apples from 25 cents per bushel of 50 pounds to 30 cents 
per bushel of 50 pounds. Under the Underwood law the duty 
was 10 cents per bushel. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty 
was 25 cents per bushel. The duty proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee is an increase over the Underwood law of 
200 per cent and over the Payne-Aldrich law of 20 per cent. The 
rate named in the emergency tariff law was 30 cents per bushel. 

The production of apples in 1920 was over 400,000,000 bushels, 
a commercial crop of about 100,000,000 bushels. The imports in 
1920 amounted to only 748,576 bushels, and the average imports 
for the years 1916 to 1919 were only about 32,000 bushels. The 
exports in 1920 amounted to over 8,000,000 bushels, and for the 
first half of the year 1921 they amounted to over 3,700,000 
bushels. Under the Underwood law, with the low rate com- 
pared with the rate recommended by the committee more apples 
were exported in the first six months of 1921 than were ex- 
ported during the entire year 1920. 

Our imports of apples for consumption have never reached 
more than $1,000,000 worth, while our exports have been in 
the vicinity of $10,000,000. Our exports have invariably 
amounted to about ten times as much as our imports. 

Both tfie United States and Canada, which is our only com- 
petitor, export heavily of apples. The balance of advantage 
appears to be in favor of the United States because of the 
earlier season and more favorable conditions of production, 
This increase to 30 cents per bushel, if the tariff duty be- 
comes effective and is reflected in the increased price to the 
consumers, will amount to $120,000,000. 

Mr. President, I now call attention to the effect of the duty 
fixed in the emergency tariff law upon apples. There were 
more apples imported into this country during the six months 
following the passage of the emergency tariff law, very many 
more, than during the corresponding six months of the year 
1920. Just note how impressive the figures are: 

September, 1920, 39,057 bushels imported; September, 1921, 
229.572 bushels imported. 

October, 1920, 12,363 bushels imported; October, 1921, 771,000 
bushels imported. 

November, 1920, 14,424 bushels imported; November, 1921, 
341.184 bushels imported. 

December, 1920, 3,582 bushels imported; December, 1921, 
49,125 bushels imported, 

The reason for these large imports during the last six 
months of the year 1921 is that the apple crop of that year 
was short, proving that if our preducers do not give to the 
American people the amount of product necessary for their 
consumption our people are obliged to go into the foreign 
markets to buy what they need. Thus with a short apple 
crop our consumers were obliged to import apples from Canada. 

It seems to me that the right or the opportunity to import, 
under reasonable tariff duties, products which are so neces- 
sary for our people as apples, ought not to be restricted by 
very high and excessive duties, especially in years when we 
have a short crop, because then the tendency is for the price 
to advance and to reach a high peak. If we can turn to the 
foreign markets for products we need, and by the payment of a 
reasonable rate of duty get the necessary imports, we will be 
able to keep down the unusual and excessive prices which 
come: with short crops. 3 

Mr. President, the facts in the case do not justify the imposi- 
tion of the very high rates which are provided in this para- 
graph. This is another effort to discourage our business and 
trade relations with Canada. I can not see any benefit what- 
ever to be derived by the American farmer from the imposition 
of this very high duty, a duty which even the House was un- 
willing. to levy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on page 106, after line 17, 
I ae to insert the additional paragraph which I send to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, After line 17, on page 106, it is 
proposed to insert the following as an additional paragraph; 

Par. 735a. Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or In brine, one-half of 1 cent 
per pound; otherwise prepared or preserved, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota on 
behalf of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In connection with the amendment just 
agreed to relative to apricots I ask to insert in the Recorp the 
table which I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed - 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Production of Apricots, 192. 


Canned : 3,939,768 cases (48 No. 1 cans) $25,167,772. 
Dried: 24,192,628 3 $6,034,697, son 
Do e cost, 12 cents per pound; one-half cent rate equals 4 per 


cent ad valorem, 
Bwports of dried apricots. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
1910-32 cae 19, 300. 000 | 1918-17 9, 800, 000 
1911-12____._________ 18, 400, 000 | 1917-18. 5, 200, 000 
1912-13____________ 35, 000, 000 | 1918-19____.._______ 20, 900, 000 
1913-14____. — 17, 400, 000 | 1919-20____.________ 26, 700, 000 
1914-15.. -- 23,700, 000 | 1920-21___..._..---. 8, 300, 000 
1915-16____.--....... 23, 900, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 22, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “1 cent“ and to insert “1% 
eents,” and in line 24, before the words “per cent,” to strike 
oe Rian and to insert 35,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Pan. 757. Berries, edible, In their natural condition or in brine, 1% 
cents per pound; dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 23 cents per pound; 
otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the rate re- 
ported in the committee amendment is an increase over the rate 
on berries provided in all previous laws, The Underwood law 
and the Payne-Aldrich law both provided a rate of 1 cent. 
There was no duty imposed on berries in the emergency tariff 
law. The Senate committee amendment seeks to raise the rate 
even over the high rate in the House bill. There is no question 
whatever of protection. 

In 1919 our production of berries aggregated about 284,000,000 
quarts. Of this amount about 174,000,000 quarts were straw- 
berries, 40,000,000 quarts were blackberries, 50,000,000 quarts 
were raspberries, 12,000,000 quarts were loganberries, and 
5,000,000 quarts were gooseberries. 

Our imports have been very insignificant. They have aver- 
aged only about 2,000,000 quarts a year, valued roughly at 
about $200,000. In 1920 we imported only 2,327,000 quarts, 
valued at about $337,000. 

Our exports have almost invariably been four times the value 
of our imports. The value of our exports for the last year 
was $953,000—nearly a million dollars, 

This trade is highly sectional and local because of the lim- 
ited keeping quality of the fruit. The prices of fruits and ber- 
ries vary according to the volume of production and the de- 
mand in different localities. There can be no question what- 
ever of protection, and there can be no benefit to the berry pro- 
ducer from the levying of a protective duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 1, after the word 
“natural,” to strike out „state“ and to insert “state, sul- 
phured”; in line 2, before the word “cents,” to strike out 
“14” and to insert “2,” so as to read: 

Par. 738, Cherries, in their natural state, sulphured, or in brine, 2 


cents per pound. 

Mr; WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in 1919 we 
produced 8,945,000 bushels of cherries, valued at $14,000,000, 
The imports of cherries are chiefiy from Canada and are com- 
paratively insignificant. The rate of duty proposed is higher 
than ever before imposed upon cherries. It is higher than the 
rate fixed by the Underwood law or even the Payne-Aldrich 
law. The same state of facts prevails here as in the case of 
berries and apples. There is in my opinion absolutely no ques- 
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tion of tariff involved in this item, and the levying of a duty 
can be of no benefit to the producer, but may be a benefit to the 
retailer or wholesaler who will take advantage when he can 
of increased tariff duties to secure increased prices from the 
consumer, That is one of the serious consequences of these 
tariff duties. It will encourage the tendency to increase prices 
on any pretext. My attention has been called to an article 
in one of the New York newspapers to-day to the effect that 
after our action in increasing the duty upon cream and milk 
yesterday the price of milk increased 1 cent per quart in the 
city of New York. 

The duties levied in this bill will be used as an excuse by 
the middleman to increase his prices, but rarely, if ever, es- 
pecially in such items as apples, berries, and cherries, will the 
duty be reflected in any increased price to the producer or 
farmer. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, in line 3, after the word “manner,” to strike out 
20 and to insert“ 40,” so as to read: 


Maraschino cherries and cherries prepared or preserved in any 
manner, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
committee amendment by striking out “ 40,” in-line 3, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not see 
any reason for increasing the duty upon that type of cherries, 
in view of the strict enforcement of the prohibition laws of the 
land. I will not take up the time of the Senate, however, to 
argue very strenugusly against the proposal, as the importations 
are very limited, and the duty will probably not be reflected in 
increased prices. Many of the following paragraphs are basket 
clauses and not important, and I shall not delay the Senate by 
discussing them. They are all amendments to increase the duties 
on foodstuffs—and if effective in increasing prices, will con- 
tribute to the increased cost of living. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified by the committee. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finunce was. on 
page 107, line 8, before the word “or,” to insert“ dried,” so as 
to read: 

Pan. 740. Citrons and citron peel. crude. dried, or in brine, 2 cents 
per pounds candied or otherwise prepared or preserved, 4 cents per 
pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, on page 107, 


line 10, I move to strike out the numeral “4 and ‘avert in | 


lieu thereof the numeral “5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreelug 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, in line 11, before the 
word “ or,” to insert“ dried“; in the same line, after the word 
“brine,” to insert “2 cents per pound,” so as te read: 

Orange and lemon peel, crude, dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, in line 12, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out the figure 2“ and to insert “4,” 
so as to read: 

Candied, or otherwise prepared or preserved, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In behalf of the committee, in line 12, I 
desire to modify the amendment by striking out “4" and in 
lieu thereof inserting “5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire on behalf of the committee to 
move to strike out the words “or dried.“ in line 13, on page 
107, aud insert in lieu thereof a comma and the words “ dried, 
or in brine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendmeut offered by the Senator from North Dakota on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 14, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “35,” and in 
line 15, after the word “valorem,” to strike out “; dates, 
1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par, 741. Figs, fresh or dried, 2 cents per pound; prepared or pre- 
seryed in any manner, 35 per cent ad yalorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee I desire, in 
line 14, to move to substitute “40” for “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the items named in paragraphs 741, 741a, 742, 748, 754, 755, and 
758 go over and be taken up on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator please state those para- 
graphs again? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I had in mind taking 
up all the citrus fruits together, and the nuts that are produced 
in California—741, 741a, 742, T43—— _ 

Mr. McCUMBER, Does the Senator want 741 to go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I will say that that has already been 
agreed to, unless the Senator desires a reconsideration, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have it re- 
considered. I should like to make a very brief statement about 
it, because all of these fruits have a common basic condition 
that ought to be considered, I think, in passing upon these 
amendments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator desires paragraphs 741 and 
74a both to go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes; also paragraphs 742, 
743. 754, and 758. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the vote of the Senate on the 
items in paragraph 741 be reconsidered, and that paragraphs 


741. T4la, 742, 743, T54, and 758 go over until Monday. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered, 

My. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think a good deal of time 
| can be saved by adopting that course, because they can all be 
discussed at oue time by the various Senators who desire to 
discuss them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to object to 
the request of the Senator. There are, however, two distinct 
matters and two distinct lines of discussion in respect-to the 
items covered by the Senator's request. The almonds and the 
walnuts are entirely different from the fruits. That, I take it, 
the Senator understands. May I call to the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts the amendment which is pending 
here in relation to paragraph 742 that is presented by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Wins] and myself? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not understand what 
the Senator said about the pending amendment. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, I was calling to the Senator’s attention an 
atendent to paragraph 742 that had been presented by the 
| Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writis] and myself. It increases 
| slightly some of the duties in that paragraph; and doubtless 
the Senator, after reading the amendment, will consent to those 
increases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to action 
being taken on paragraphs 744, 745, 746, and 747. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. 
pears, green or ri 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, line 4, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I move to strike out the words “or ripe,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof a comma and the words “ ripe, or in brine.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108. line 5, after the word 
“evaporated,” to strike out “1 cent” and to insert “2 cents,” 
and in line 7, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “20” 
and to insert “85,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pas. 745. Peaches and pears, green, ripe, or in brine, one-half of 1 
cent per pound; dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 2 cents per pound; 


otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. “40” for “35" on 
line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 8, after the word 
“ pineapples,” to insert ‘224 cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet: 
in bulk,” ; in line 10, before the word “ prepared,” to strike out 
“ pineapples,” and in line 11, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out “33” and to insert “2,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 746. Pineapples, 224 cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet; in bulk. 


three-fourths of 1 cent each; prepared or preserved in any manner, 2 
eents per pound. 


Paragraph 745. Peuches and 


I ask to substitute 
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Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, lines 10 and 11, I desire to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “ pineapples, 
prepared. or preserved in any manner, 33,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Candied, crystallized, or glazed, 40 per cent ad valorem; otherwise 
prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. Paragraph 747 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, line 12, I move to strike out 
the words “or ripe” and to insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the words “ ripe, or in brine.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 15, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert“ 85,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 747. Plums, prunes, and prunelles, green, ripe, or in brine, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, one-half of 1 cent per pound; other- 
ab ge e or preserved, and not specially provided for, 85 per cent 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask to substitute “40” for “35” in 
line 15. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I note that 
all of the amendments proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota are increases in rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; they are all increases, practically. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not think that the 
products coming in. under these paragraphs were of very much 
importance, but evidently the Senator thinks them of sufficient 
importance to increase the rate in every instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; we have generally on the reconsid- 
eration been inclined to lower the rates, but upon these fruits 
our inclination has been to raise them somewhat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports of plums, for 
instance, have only amounted to $4,000 a year, and so with all 
of the products named in these last paragraphs, It seemed to 
me it was unnecessary to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

‘The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 16, after the 
words “Par. 748," to strike out Pickled fruits and nuts, and 
sauces of all kinds, not specially provided for; comfits, sweet- 
meats, and all,“ and to insert“ All“; in line 18, before the word 
“fruit,” to insert “and,” and in the same line, after the word 
“butters,” to strike out “and similar products, 28,“ and to in- 
sert“ 30%, so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 748. All jellies, jams, marmalades, and fruit butters, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask to insert “40” instead of “30” in 
line 19. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator what is the reason for these large increases? Here is 
an amendment where the Senator proposes to increase the rate 
from 30 to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; Mr. President, it is to take care of 
the extra duties upon the raw material, upon the sugar and 
upon the waste; and as carefully as we could estimate the 
differential added to the necessary amount for adequate pro- 
tection. we gave all of these a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, at the beginning of 
line 21, before the word “dried,” to insert “ pickled”; and in 
line 28, after the word “ fruits,” to strike out “20” and to in- 
sert “ prepared or preserved, 35,” so as to read: 

Par. 749. Fruits in their natural state, or in brine, pickled, dried, 
desiccated, evaporated, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, and mixtures ef two er more fruits, prepared or 
preserved, 85 per cent ad valorem. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask to insert 40“ in lieu of “35.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose that increase is 
for the same reason, because of the heavy duties levied here 
on sugar and other products used in making these preserved 
fruits? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course sugar is not 
used in those fruits that are dried or in brine or pickled or 
dried or desiccated or evaporated, but the duties on all are 
placed at exactly the same rate, 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment in the bill 
is 85 per cent, and now the Senator moves to increase it to 40 
per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 


ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, What is the reason for the 
increase? It says “prepared or preserved fruits.” Are not 
preserved fruits made by the use of sugar? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; certainly preserved fruits are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment on line 23 
says “ prepared or preserved.” I understood the Senator to say 
there was no question of sugar in this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 24, after the 
word “all,” to insert “ specific,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all specific visi 
berries, prepared or CC m 
served or packed in sugar, or having sugar added thereto, or preserved 
or packed in molasses, spirits, or their own Juices. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 4, after the 
woni “kinds,” to strike out “and similar products,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 750. Berries and fruits of all kinds, prepared or preserved in 


any manner, containing 5 per cent or more of alcohol, shall pay in 
addition to the rates provided in this title $5 per proof gallon on the 


alcohol contained therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 13, after the 
word “Tulip,” to strike out “narcissus, and hyacinth bulbs” 
and to insert “lily, and narcissus bulbs”; in line 14, after the 
word “pips,” to strike out “$4” and to insert $2”; in line 
15, after the word “thousand,” to strike out “ lily of the valley 
clumps, $10 per thousand,” and to insert “hyacinth bulbs, $4 
per thousand“; in line 17, before the word “ all,” to strike out 
“lily bulbs, $4 per thousand”; in line 18, after the word 
“ stocks,” to insert “clumps”; in line 19, before the words 
“ner centum,” to strike ont 20“ and to insert “30”; and in 
line 20, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out “25” and 
to insert “ 40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 751, Tulip, lily, and narcissus bulbs, and lily of the nde 


82 per eee hyacinth bulbs, 84 per thousand; crocus bu 


pes thousand; all other bulbs and roots, rootstocks, clum corms, 


bers, and herbaceous perennials, imported for horticultu pu 
30 per cent ad valorem; cut flowers, fresh or preserved, 40 per — 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 23, after the word 
“other,” to strike out “roses” and to insert “rose stock, all 
the foregoing not more than 3 years old”; in line 24, after 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “plants” and to insert 
“rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their own roots, 4 
cents each”; on page 110, line 1, after the word “ grafted,” to 
insert “or budded”; and in line 8, after the word “vines,” 
to strike out “including greenhouse plants, 20,” and to insert 
“and all nursery or greenhouse stock, not specially provided 
for, 30,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 752. Seedlings and cuttings of Manetti, multifora, brier, rugosa, 
and other rose stock, all the foregoing not more than 3 years old, 
$2 per thousand; rose 1 8 budded. grafted, or grown on their own 
roots, 4 cents each; cuttings, seedlings, and grafted or budded plants 
of other deciduous or evergreen ornamental trees, shrubs, or vines, 
and all nursery or greenhouse stock not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 6, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “plants for”; in line 7, before the word 
“ other,” to strike out “or” and to insert “and"; in line 8, 
after the word “thousand,” to strike out “plants”; in line 
10, after the word “fruit,” to strike out “vines” and insert 
vines, plants”; and in the same line, before the words per 
centum,” to strike out “20” and insert “30,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

53. dl 3 rs, eu pe 

prum, quince, Saa 5 fate 7 2 Sess ousand ; grafted or budded 
it trees, cuttings and seedlings of grapes, currants, gooseberries, or 
other fruit vines, plants, or bushes, 30 per cent ad valorem. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., Paragraph 754 goes over. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, after line 15, to strike 
out “ chestnuts, including marrons, in their natural state, dried, 
or baked, one-half of 1 cent per pound; prepared or preserved, 
and not specially provided for, 15 cents per pound,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 755. Cream or Brazil nuts, 1 cent per pound; filberts, not 
shelled, 23 cents per pound; shelled, 5 cents per pound; pignolia nuts, 
1 cent per pound ; ache nuts, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In paragraph 756, page 110, line 20, I 
move to strike out the words “ coconuts, one-half of 1 cent each; 
coconut,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ Coconut.” > 


of apple, cherry, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment will have 
the effect of putting coconuts on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The purpose is to place the coconuts them- 
selves upon the free list, and this paragraph will take care of co- 
eonut meat, shredded and desiccated, or similarly prepared, at 
4 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I do not see either one of 
the Senators from Florida, and as that is the only State in 
which coconuts grow, I suppose they do not object. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 21, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out 43 and to insert “4,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 756. Coconut meat, shredded and desiccated, or similarly pre- 
pared, 4 cents per pound, 

Mr, McCUMBER. On line 21 I move to strike out “4” and 
insert 23.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a commendable 
change in the rate. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 23, after the 
word “shelled,” to strike out “3 cents” and insert “ three- 
fourths of 1 cent,” and in line 24, before the word “cents,” to 
strike out the figure “4” and insert 13,“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par, TST. Peanuts, not shelled, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; 
shelled, 14. cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
787 will go over. Paragraph 758 has been passed over. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 759, page 111, line 5, 
after the word “ per,” to strike out “pound” and to insert 
pound: pickled; or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem”, so as to read: 

Edible nuts, shelled or unsbelled, not specially provided for, 1 cent 
per pcund; pickled, or otherwise om po or preserved, and not 
apecially provided for, 35 per cent ad rem, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That should go over, should it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent that paragraph 759 go over. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the paragraph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 11, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out “25” and to insert “40”; and in 
line 14, after the word “per,” to strike out “ pound 1 and to 
insert “pound; soya beans, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
cotton seed, one-third of 1 cent per pound”, so as to read: 

Pan. 760. Oll-bearing seeds and materials: ‘Castor beans, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound ; flaxseed, 40 cents per gore rr 56 Re ponini: poppy 
seed, 32 cents per 100 pounds; sunflower seed. per pound; 
m ot and peach kernels, 3 cents per fel MEd beans, four-tenths 

1 cent per pound; cotton seed, one-third of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that go over. 

Mr: McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] desires to have it go over until he 
returns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that paragraph is 
to be discussed with some paragraphs in the chemical schedule 
which were passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
760 will go over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
761, page 111, line 18, to strike out 2“ and insert “4”; 
in line 19, to strike out “3” and insert “4”; in line 20, to 
strike out 3“ and insert 4“; in line 22, to strike out “ one- 
half of“; in line 25, to strike out “ pound ” and insert“ pound: 
Provided, That no ‘allowance shall be made for dirt or other 
impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph,” so as to 
read: 


Pak. 761. Grass seeds: Alfalfa, 4 cents per pound; alsike clover, 
4 cents per pound; crimson clover, 1 cent per pound; red clover, 
4 cents per pound; white clover, 3 cents E ponas clover, not spe- 
cially provided for, 2 cents per pound; mil cent per penpan uno: 
thy, 2 cents per pound ; hairy vetch, 2 1 7 per pound; 

1 cent per pound; all other grass seeds not specially ‘provided for for, 
2 cents per pound: Provided, That no allowance shall be made for 
dirt or other impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota why the increases in this paragraph over the 
House rates have been made as to grass seed? The increase 
over the House rate in the case of alfalfa is 100 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. The only reason I can give for it is that 
the committee believe that there should be a higher degree of 


protection given upon these seeds, which are the products of 
our farms. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Were these increases made 
at the suggestion of the agricultural tariff bloc? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is a good guesser. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should think they would 
result in placing an increased burden, if effective, upon most 
of the farmers, because I had assumed that a very small pro- 
portion of farmers raise seeds for commercial purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose it is assumed that if a farmer 
does not raise his seed it is because it pays him to get it 
somewhere else, and the conclusion was that the farmers ought 
to get enough for it so that they could all raise their own 
seeds. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You are trying to make the 
farmer who has to get it somewhere else pay a little more 
for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the request of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] I ask that paragraph 762 be passed 
over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing 
over paragraph 762? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 18, after the 
word “ Beans,” to insert “not specially provided for“; in line 
19, after the word “dried,” to strike out 11“ and to insert 
“2”; and in line 20, after the word “manner,” to strike 
out “2” and to insert 23,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 763. Beans, not specially provided for, — or unripe, one- 

n fi 2 cen r 
raed of 1 cent per pou d; 2 5 nae a ean a brine, prepared 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that may go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks that paragraph 763 may go over. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the paragraph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 24, after the 
words “Par. 765,” to strike out “Chickpeas or garbanzos, 1 
cent per pound; cowpeas, one-half of 1 cent per pound; lentils, 
2 cents,” and to insert “Lentils, one-half of 1 cent,” and on 
page 113, line 1, before the word “one-half,” to strike out 
“lupins” and to insert lupines,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Pan. 765. — one-half of 1 cent per pound; lupines, one-half of 
1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I ask that paragraph 766 be 
passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 7, after the word 
dried,“ to strike out “75 cents per 100 pounds” and to insert 
“1 cent per pound; in line 8, after the word “ split,” to strike 
out “1 cent” and to insert “ 1} cents,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Pan. 767. Peas, green’ or dried, 1 cent per 3 peas, split, 1% 
cents per pound; peas, prepared or preserved in any manner, 2 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first part of that para- 
graph seems to be a very sweeping change. Will the Senator 
from North Dakota explain why the committee recommends 
the increase to a cent a pound from three-quarters of a cent 
per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was great pressure brought to 
bear upon the committe by what is known as the agricultural 
bloc to increase the duty upon peas, green or dried, from three- 
fourths of a cent per pound to 1 cent per pound, and the com- 
mittee, after hearing those Senators, concluded that their plea 
was well founded, and consented to raise the duty one-quarter 
of a cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I suppose the same expla- 
nation accounts for the changes in the following paragraphs 
on onions, potatoes, tomatoes, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 11, after the 
word “ onions,” to strike out “75 cents per 100 pounds” and to 
insert “1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read; 

Par. 768. Onions, 1 cent per pound; garlic, 2 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 113, line 18, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out the figures “42” and to insert 
“58”; at the beginning of line 15, before the word “cents,” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out 33 and to insert 
“23,” and in the same line before the word “cents,” where 
it occurs the second time, to strike out “14” and to insert “ 8,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 769. White or Irish potatoes, 58 cents per 100 pounds; dried, 
dehydrated, or desiccated potatoes, 22 cents per pound; potato flour, 
8 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 17, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out the figures “28” and to insert 
“45,” and in line 18, after the word “manner,” to strike out 
“10” and insert “15,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 770, Tomatoes in their natural state, 1 cent per pound; to- 
mato paste, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other, prepared or preserved 
in any manner, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 22, to increase 
the rate of duty on vegetables in their natural state, not 
specially provided for, from 20 to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 4, after the word 
“for,” to insert “sauces of all kinds, not specially provided 
for”; and in line 10, before the words “per cent,” to strike 
out the figures “25” and to insert “35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 773, Vegetables, if cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced in size, or 
if parched or roasted, or if pickled, or packed in salt, brine, oil, or 
prepared or preserved in any other way and not specially provided for; 
sauces of all kinds, not specially provided for; soya beans, prepared or 
preserved in any manner; bean stick, miso, bean cake, and similar 
roducts, not speciai provided for; soups, pastes, balls, puddings, 
ash, and all similar forms, com of vegetables, or of vegetables 
and meat or fish, or both, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, to strike out in para- 
graph 774, line 11, the following words: “Pas. 774. Broom 
corn, $2 per ton.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that amendment may go over. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hannzro] and myself desire 
to be heard before the committee on it Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move that the vote by 
which the amendment, on line 8, page 113, changing 1 cent a 
pound to 1} cents a pound on split peas was agreed to be 
reconsidered, and then I shall ask that the paragraph may go 
over. I would like to have an opportunity to present the 
matter to the committee in view of the fact that I have cer- 
tain representations that the differential there of a quarter of 
a cent a pound is not sufficient to cover the difference in the 
cost of manufacture of split peas from peas. As a consequence 
of the proposed rate it is feared that the business of splitting 
peas will be driven into foreign countries. I would like to 
have an opportunity to present the objections to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington that the amendment, 
on line 8, page 113, striking out “1 cent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “14 cents,“ be reconsidered? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to suggest to 
the Senator from Washington that all the amendments in that 
paragraph ought to be reconsidered, because they all relate to 
each other. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection at all. 
ticular item was the only one I was concerned in, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If that is changed, the others 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let the whole paragraph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts that the vote by 
which all the amendments in that paragraph were agreed to be 
reconsidered? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now I ask that the paragraph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. Paragraph 774 will also go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 17, after the word 
prepared.“ to strike out 173 per cent ad valorem, but not less 
than 2 cents per pound,” and to insert “ valued at 20 cents per 
pound or less, 1 cent per pound; valued at more than 20 cents 
per pound, 2 cents per pound”; and in line 20, after the word 
“butter,” to strike out “34 cents per pound” and to insert “30 
per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the. paragraph read: 


That par- 


Pan. 776. Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered, 
Sound de b e BoP Bods e oar Poul 
cacao butter, 30 per cent ad valorem. N 8 9 x 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that may go over. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 776 
may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it Is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 777, page 114, line 23, 
to increase the rate of duty on ginger root, candied, or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, from “15” to “20” per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out “20” and insert “10.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 778, page 114. line 24, 
after the word “hay,” to strike out 84 and insert “ $3,” and 
in the same line, after the word “straw,” to strike out “$1” 
and insert “ $1.50,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 778. Hay, $3 per ton; straw, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that paragraph 
may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a few moments ago a re- 
quest was made that' the paragraph relative to the duty on 
nuts should go over until Monday. It did not occur to me at 
the moment that I shall be obliged to be away on Monday and 
can not, therefore, be present. I would like to have that para- 
graph go over until the day after the Fourth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph relating to nuts shall 
go over until Wednesday instead of Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. The fish schedule went over until Wednesday, 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; it went over until Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A similar request has been 
made of me by Senators who desire to discuss the nut item 
and who can not be here on Monday. I think it is a very good 
suggestion that the Senator from Ohio has made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I make the suggestion in no captions way 
at all. I have had a number of telegrams and communications 
from confectioners and others in Ohio who apparently are very 
much interested in the subject, and I feel that I would be a little 
derelict in my duty if I did not present their views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Ohio would like to have the item go over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the request of my colleague? 

Mr. POMERENE. My request is that the paragraph relating 
to the duty on nuts should go over until the 5th. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was the request? We could not 
hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio re- 
quests that the paragraph relating to the duty on nuts shall go 
over until Wednesday. 

Mr. WILLIS. Unfortunately for me, I shall be away on 
Wednesday, and I should like to be present when the paragraph 
is considered. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am willing, so far as I am concerned, to 
accommodate my wish to that of my colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I, of course, want to accom- 
modate the Senators from Ohio in whatever request they make, 
as I would accommodate any other Senator. I have been wait- 
ing all day in the hope that we would get up these particular 
items to-day and be able to dispose of them. I am ready to go 
on now and dispose of the proposition, so far as I am concerned, 
It was only at the request of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the matter was put over until Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am ready to go on also, 
but it is a matter that will provoke a good deal of debate, and 
there may be some Senators who are not here who want to 
participate in the debate. That was the reason for my request. 
I am prepared to go on and discuss every item in the schedule. 
I have some information on every item. I am trying to elim- 
inate to-day all that seems to be inconsequential, and all the 
basket clauses, and those which could be said to be unimpor- 
tant, and have those which are of importance considered on 
Monday and Wednesday. In my opinion the debate on this 
schedule ought to end after two more days. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As all the Sentors who are interested in 
the schedue are here now, and some will be gone Monday and 
others Wednesday, it seems to me that a better plan would be 
to go ahead and dispose of it to-day if we can. 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I just said that there are 
some Senators who are not here who asked me to have the mat- 
ter go over. One of the reasons why I have permitted a great 
many of the paragraphs to pass without debate is because the 
chairman of the committee and others were kind enough to 


let those items go over. I could have consumed on any one 
paragraph half an hour or an hour, but I chose to eliminate 
to-day a part of those paragraphs which are not of importanee. 
I want to save time. I have been trying to hurry the progress 
of the bill, and particularly this schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not adopt the suggestion of the Sena- 
tors ou the other side and let those who are ready to discuss 
this paragraph go on with the discussion, with the under- 
stunding that there will be no vote this afternoon, so as to give 
thuse on this side of the Chamber not now present, who may 
desire to speak, an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
I have an implied understanding that we would recess at + 
o'clock, so I have allowed a lot of these paragraphs which are 
not consequential to pass without debate. I have had it in 
mind that as soon as we got through with these paragraphs 
that were not of importance the Senator from North Dakota 
would probably move a recess and we could all get away early 
on this hot day. I think we have covered in the last hour, 
through my indulgence, more amendments than have been cov- 
ered before in a week's time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that. 
the nut item on Monday. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to tem- 
porurily lay aside the tariff bill for the purpose of asking to 
have handed down the message from the Hou lating to the 
interchangeable mileage ticket bill, with a view of moving to 
coucur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, the President's 
address: to the representatives of the coal operators and miners 
at the White House to-day, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COAL OPERATORS 
AND MINERS, JULY 1, 1922. 

Gentlemen of the coal industry, I asked you to meet me 
here this morning, with the thought that in bringing you to- 
gether I might be serving both the mine workers and mine 
operators of the United States. and at the same time serve the 
great American public, to which both you and I are obligated: 
I Dold no specific authority under which to admonish you, but I 
do have the right to invite your immediate attention to a situa- 
tien which deeply concerns the country, the solution of which 
you collectively owe to the American people. 

You who are here to-day represent a large sponsorship for 
America’s supply of fuel. In that sponsorship you have an in- 
dissoluble relationship to the commonweal of America. Coal is 
indispensable to our life as a people, and since this country has 
afforded you the opportunity of development on your part, both 
as workers and operators, you have created in turn an obliga- 
tion to serve. Conflicting views as to your policies and your 
obligations to one another in no wise modify your obligations 
to that public which made possible your industrial existence. 

Because of expiring agreements relating to wage scales and 
working conditions a large percentage of the mining activities 
of the country have been suspended three months to a day. It is 
not for me to touch upon the merits of your opposing positions 
J have not called you as a partisan of the mine worker or the 
employer. I do not mean even to diseuss a single phase of con- 
troverted questions, The main point is to bring you together, 
and im that contact of men to men, mindful of the necessity of 
righteousness in any useful and abiding relationship, to have 
you frankly and fairly consider your problems in their relation 
to the welfare of our common country. 

It is pretty generally recognized that there are fundamental 
ditficulties in present-day coal production, the solution of which 
is not to be found in an hour or a day of most friendly and 
earnest conference. The excess. development of a producing 
capacity, in both tonnage available and miners to work it, has 
presented one situation demanding solution, or there will be 
inevitable loss of property interests and a train of unprofitable 


I hope we can take up 


employment. The war upheayal and all attending inflations 
and excess productions have left an inevitable and unavoidable 
liquidation. The intermittence in employment has made it 
impossible for mine workers, who are only employed partial 
time, to pursue their trade at wage rates adjusted to other 
employments. No industry is soundly based, no American ac- 
tivity can be held secure, where employment is compensated 
on a base of half-time of two-thirds of the normal, natural 
work period of an American wage earner, 

There has been instability of production, attended by a 
failure of delivery capacity, which had reflex in speculative 
prices and panicky conditions, which encouraged profiteering 
and menaced our industries and hampered our varied public 
Services. 

Labor has the right, capital has the right, and, above all 
else, the American public has the right to be freed from these 
recurring anxieties, no matter what the causes are. That 
freedom must be established. s 

The Government bas no desire to intrude itself into the field 
of your activities. It does feel an obligation to see that the 
common American interest shall not be menaced by a pro- 
tracted lack of fuel. It prefers that the two great and asso- 
ciated interests—mine workers and employers—should settle 
this matter in a frank recognition of the mutuality of your 
interests. If you can not do that, then the larger publie in- 
terest must be asserted in the name of the people, where the 
commen good is the first and highest concern. 

I have said that the fundamental problems probably can not 
be solved in a hurried conference. But this conference might 
well devise the agency for effecting a solution. This is the 
purpose of calling you together, the beginning of solution. 
Meanwhile operations ought to be resumed. With diminishing 
fuel supplies, with menacing shortages as we turn to winter's 
approach, with unemployment visiting its hardship upon idle 
mine workers, and with vast ownership without return on in- 
vestment, it would seem to be the simplest common sense to 
find acceptable ground on which to resume activities, with 
commitment to aecept the righteous adjustments which may 
well be expedited in common consent. 

This is no time for the militant note of the radical, who would 
prefer to destroy our social system; no time for the extremist, 
who thinks the period opportune to break down organized labor. 
The Government has no ear for either of them, but would gladly 
lend its cooperation in curbing the extremes of both. More, the 
Government gladly tenders you its good offices in Striving for 
righteous solution. It has no desire to participate in a merely 
temporary makeshift. For the good of all-the people the Gavern- 
ment craves à way to permanent stability, tranquillity, and ample 
periods of employment at just wages, righteous freedom for 
workers and righteous freedom for management, and a secure 
freedom from recurring menaces of suspended activities. It is not 
u question as to what influences dominate, who wins, who yields 
most in settlement. There is an indisputable justice in ali rela- 
tionships about which public opinion never fails to be right, and 
I invite you to prescribe that relationship for your mutual good 
and the country’s common good. 

You are admonished to arrive at such understanding with 
measurable promptness, among yourselves. If the adjustment 
can not be reached by you alone, Government aid will be avail- 
able at your joint call, We wish you who best know the way to 
solution to reach it among yourselves, in a manner to command 
the sanction of American public opinion. Failing in that, the 
servants of the American people will be called to the task in 
the name of American safety, and for the greatest good of all 
the people. 

Suitable accommodations for your conference await your 
arrival By agreement I am able to announce a temporary 
organization with A. M. Ogle to preside and William Green to 
be your. secretary. I have asked Secretaries Fall, Hoover, and 
Davis to be your escorts, and to be of every assistance possible, 
as official hosts to such a company. 

Let me remind you that toleration, fairness, the spirit of give 
and take, and finally a sense of the larger obligations to the pub- 
lic are essential to successful conference. 

And I commend to you executive sessions, and assume full 
responsibility for such a recommendation, even as I assume the 
safeguarding of the public interest in asking you to come to- 
gether. Differences are more often magnified than composed in 
their parading, and the call of the hour is adjusted differences, 
with due concern for the public welfare. 

I thank you all alike for your response to my invitation, and I 
express the hope that in the realization of your responsibilities, 
and in an appraisal of your obligations, in the face-to-face, man- 
to-man, and citizen-to-citizen contact you will find a way to a just 
concord which the American public may gladly acclaim. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, which 
were, on page 1, line 8, to strike out all after “22” down to 
and including “1887” in line 4, and insert “of the interstate 
commerce act”; on page 1, line 4, to strike out“ hereby“; on 
page 1, line 7, to strike out “as follows, to wit” and insert 
“to read as follows“; on page 1, line 11, to strike out joint”; 
on page 1, line 11, after“ mileage,” to insert “ or scrip coupon”; 
on page 1, line 11, to strike out “a”; on page 1, line 12, to 
strike out “rate per mile” and insert “ rates“; on page 1, line 
12, to strike out “ interstate”; on page 1, line 13, to strike out 
“any and all other” and insert “all”; on page 1, line 14, 
after “act,” to insert “The commission may in its discretion 
exempt from the provisions of this amendatory act either in 
whole or in part any carrier where the particular circum- 
stances shown to the commission shall justify such exemption 
to be made”; on page 1, line 15, to strike out all after “ is- 
sued“ down to and including “ miles“ in line 1, page 2, and to 
insert “in such denominations as the commission may pre- 
scribe”; on page 2, line 15, after “for” to insert “sale or“; 
and to amend the title so as to read “An act to amend section 
22 of the interstate commerce act, as amended.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if he intends to proceed any further to-day with 
the tariff bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. I think if we get through 
with the matter which the Senator from Indiana has in hand 
it will be time to have a short executive session, und then we 
shall recess until Monday. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
the House amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator to explain what the 
amendments do. I tried to follow the reading of the amend- 
ments at the desk, but could not do so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Has the Senator a copy of the 
bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I have one; but I could not follow 
fast enough the reading at the desk to understand the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the Senator will follow me, I 
will go very slowly in order that he may understand them. 

The first amendment is, on page 1, line 3, to strike out all 
after “22” down to and including “1887,” in line 4, and to 
insert of the interstate commerce act.” 

The next amendment is, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“ hereby,” so it will read “is amended” instead of “is hereby 
amended.” 

The next amendment is, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “as 
follows, to wit,” and to insert “to read as follows.” Does the 
Senator follow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Page 1, line 11, strike out “ joint,” 
so it will read “interchangeable mileage ticket” instead of 
“joint interchangeable mileage ticket.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the Senator about that. 
Does that affect the situation at all? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understand it does not. That 
was the contention on the House side, that it did not change the 
situation. 

The next amendment is, on page 1, line 11, after “ mileage,” 
to insert “or strip coupons,” so the railroads can issue either 
mileage or strip coupons. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is, coupon books which they can 
tear out? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
the letter “a,” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “ rate per mile” and insert “ rates.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “ interstate.” 

Page 1, line 13, strike out “any and all other” and insert 
“all.” 

Page 1, line 14, after the word “act”—TI call the Senator's 
attention to this 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is on page 1? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Page 1, line 14, after the word 
“act,” insert: 

The commission may in its discretion exempt from the provisions of 
this amendatory act either in whole or in part any carrier where the 
particular circumstances shown to the commission shall justify such 
exemption to be made, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator what that 
means? What is the purpose of that provision? 


I move that the Senate concur in 


Yes. Page 1, line 11, strike out 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My understanding is that it sim- 
ply lodges a larger discretion in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If a western railroad in Arizona or 
New Mexico, for instance, can not possibly get living rates out 
of any particular revenue that might be given elsewhere, then 
ied commission shall take that into consideration in fixing the 
rates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As T understand it, the bill as it now 
reads does not prescribe a particular rate? ) 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana., It does not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Except just and fair rates? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If that is true, why should a railroad 
company be exempt from complying with the terms of the act 
if the commission is to fix just and reasonable rates? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not know, I will say to 
the Senator. I can not understand why that amendment was 
inserted. I do not think it makes any difference one way or 
the other, because if we lodge this discretionary power in the 
hands of the commission, I imagine the commission will have 
the right to exempt any particular road anyway. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think without that language the com- 
mission would have the power, of course, to adopt what the 
commission determined was a just and reasonable rate, but it 
would have to issue mileage tickets to all railroads. Of course, 
I am rather inclined to think that with this provision in it 
would give the commission power, if it saw fit to do so, to de- 
stroy the force of the act. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Would not that all depend on the 
rate which the commission might fix? Suppose the commission 
fixed the rate of 23 or 3 cents a mile and it was found by some 
of the western roads that they could not live on the revenue 
derived from that rate. Then if this is to become the law at 
all, should not those roads be exempt and should not the commis- 
sion have the might to exempt such roads? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have doubts about that, not that I 
intend to stop the legislation. I think the railroad rates ure 
too high for men who have to make a business of traveling. 
AT: WATSON of Indiana. I agree with the Senator about 

at. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there should be some oppor- 
tunity given to the commission to issue railroad tickets for men 
who are continually engaged in the business of traveling, under 
which they can move more reasonably. I would not take the 
responsibility of holding up or stopping the legislation because 
of the amendment. I regret that it is put in here, because I 
think it might give power to destroy the whole purpose of the 
act. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator that I 
read the debate in the House on the question, and there was 
not very much light thrown on this amendment. When I came 
to study it myself with great care I was not just certain about 
what the effect might be. It would give very great discretionary 
power, of course, to the commission ; but, after all, we are giv- 
ing the commission that power anyway, and it is a grave ques- 
tion with me, if there are certain railroads so situated that 
they could not make living revenues out of the general rates 
prescribed, whether the commission ought not to have the right 
to exempt such roads from any universal operation of the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say that I agree that the 
amendment is a wise one, but still I am not going to object to 
the bill on that account. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The next amendment, I will say 
to the Senator from Alabama, is, on page 1, line 15, to strike 
out all after the word “ issued,“ down to and including the 
word “ miles,” in line 1, page 2, and to insert “in such denomi- 
nations as the commission may prescribe.” I would not have 
said “denominations” if I had been writing it, but I think the 
meaning is clear, it meaning such number of miles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In other words, as we get the legisla- 
tion as it comes back from the House, we have withdrawn the 
mandatory provisions that were in the Senate bill, requiring 
all railroads to observe it, and we are giving discretion to the 
commission, and we have also given discretion to the commis- 
sion to determine the size of the mileage books, and they can 
require a man, if he buys any mileage at all, to buy 10,000 
miles? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may work out all right, and I have 
confidence in the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it is 
certainly very radically changing the purpose of the bill as it 

the Senate, which was mandatory as to the two im- 
portant matters I have indicated. Now it is left entirely with 
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the commission, which may absolutely negative the former 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator kindly wait 
until I finish stating the amendments of the other House to 
the bill? . 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana; On page 2, line 15, after the word 
“ for.” it is proposed to insert the words sale or.“ 

Then it is proposed to amend the title so as to read, “An 
act to amend section 22 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended.” That is all there is to it, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have insisted that this bill be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. I think that would be in 
conformity with the rules of the Senate, and I think it would 
be in conformity with what would be the better practice. I 
am not, however, going to insist on that course being now 
pursued, 

This proposed legislation when it was first presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission provided that the Interstate 
Conunerce Commission should require railroads to issue mileage 
books at a uniform rate, as I now recall, of 24 cents per mile. 
If I am wrong about the rate. some member of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce will correct me. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The proposed rate was 22 cents 
a mile, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. POMIEERENE. That meant, if the bill had become a law 
in that shape, that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
require the railroads to issue mileage books at 23 cents per 
mile, notwithstanding the fact that, for instance, in some of the 
intermountain regions the rate is usually 4 or 5 cents per mile. 
Anyone who is familiar with the construction and operation of 
the railroads in those sections knows that it would be physically 
impossible for the roads to maintain themselves at such a 
rate as 24 cents per mile. That was one of the serious objec- 
tions to the legislation. 

Another objection to the bill as it then was was this: It would 
have required the railroads to accept these coupons or tickets 
not only in interstate passenger traffic but in intrastate pas- 
senger traffic as well, and, as it was then drawn, on all roads. 
After a very careful examination of the subject and very seri- 
ous discussion, particularly by the lawyers of the committee, 
we felt that the legislation should be limited to interstate pas- 
senger traffic, the words “interstate traffic” to be defined as 
the courts have heretofore defined them. 

Of course, all recognize that under the decisions of the courts 
there may be and is such a relation between intrastate traffic 
and interstate traffic that they are interdependent upon each 
other when it comes to the determination of what shall be 
proper rates and rates which are not confiscatory. For that 
reason we inserted the word “interstate” 
“ passenger carriage,” so as to make the legislation apply to 
interstate traffic. It developed at that time—at least, accord- 
ing to the estimate of one gentleman who was here advocating 
this measure—that about 60 per cent of the passenger traffic 
was intrastate and about 40 per cent was interstate. The 
Senate of the United States passed this bill limiting its pro- 
visions to interstate traffic because those who were familiar 
with the subject felt that the Senate ought to pass a bill which 
was constitutional in the judgment of the Senate. The bill as 
it was messaged to the House of Representatives read: 

A just and reasonable rate per mile good for interstate passenger 
carriage upon the passenger trains— 

And so forth. The House of Representatives struck out the 
word “ interstate.” 

What construction would ordinarily be given by anyone who 
was investigating the history of this legislation to that action 
on the part of the House? The very fact that the House struck 
out the word “interstate” would indicate that that body did 
not want to limit the use of these mileage tickets to interstate 
traftic, but desired te have those books usable on both kinds 
of traffic, intrastate as well as interstate. If those who ap- 
peared before the members of the committee and discussed this 
question are right in their belief that 60 per cent of the pas- 
senger traffic is intrastate, it is going to raise a question of 
very great importance both to the railroads and to the passen- 
gers. It may be that if I go from Columbus, Ohio, to Dayton, 
Ohio, some will say that that is interstate travel. I do not 
believe it is; I think if is intrastate travel. It may be that if 
some one wanted to go from Milwaukee, Wis., to Madison, Wis., 
that in some quarters it would be regarded as interstate travel; 
I do not so regard it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 


XLII— 235 


Mr. President 


before the words 


Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment. 
state travel. The effect, in my judgment, of this bill is going to 
be that the traveling public will be led to believe that mileage 
books made interchangeable shall apply to intrastate traffic as 


I believe it to be intra- 


well as interstate traffic. I do not believe that can be done. 

It may be that the Interstate Commerce Commission will ac- 
cept this bill and issue an order making it applicable to intra- 
state business as well as to interstate business; it may be that 
the railroads will accept such an order; but I do not believe 
they will, or at least some of them will not. 

That is the situation, and it seems to me that it would have 
been in the interest of certainty if the House had concurred in 
the Senate bill as it was passed. I believe that there is a cer- 
tain amount of convenience to be attached to the use of inter- 
changeable mileage books, and I should like to see the traveling 
public have the benefit of them; but I do not want to be put in 
the position where it may be said of the Congress, They gaye 
us something here; We had reason to believe that it was a con- 
stitutional law; we had reasgn to believe that interchangeable 
mileage books would be accepted in intrastate travel; and we 
find now that we have been deceived.” My judgment is that 
striking out the word “interstate” renders the bill unconstitu- 
tional; and while I am not going to object to its consideration 
and its passage, if other Senators want to take the responsibil- 
ity, as I see the legal question involved, I can not, under my oath 
as I conceive it to be, vote for this bill. Accordingly I am going 
to vote against it. 

Mr, KING. May I inquire of the Senator, if he entertains the 
view that the bill is unconstitutional—and there seems to be 
much to support the conclusions of the able Senator—does he 
not think that the wiser course would be to refer the bill to the 
committee? There are able Senators upon that committee. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is a man of large experi- 
ence and is a great lawyer; the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE], who, I understand, is also a member of that com- 
mittee, has splendid ability and high attainments and is also a 
good lawyer; the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] measures 
up to all of those standards to which I have just adverted, and 
all of the members of the committee, including the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], I am sure, in view of the question which 
has been raised as to the constitutionality of the bill, would 
prefer to have it considered by the committee. ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have not talked with the Senator from Wisconsin on this 
subject, but I have talked with several of the other members 
of the committee, and I have heard one member of the com- 
mittee say that he doubted very seriously whether the bill was 
constitutional, and two others express their doubt, and all of 
them were good lawyers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. we sometimes condemn the 
Supreme Court when they say that a law is unconstitutional. 
If we have any doubts on that score, it seems to me it is better 
to try to resolve them if we can here before, to use the language 
of the street, we “pass the buck” to the Supreme Court. It 
was said by Jefferson, and that view was announced by Hamil- 
ton, indirectly, and also by many of the great men in the be- 
ginning of our Government, that when we had doubt as to the 
constitutionality of an act we ought not to pass it. Certainly. 
if we have doubt we ought to hesitate, we ought to discuss the 
question involved, in order if possible that the doubt may be 
dissipated and we may reach a satisfactory conclusion as to 
what course we should pursue. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I should like to 
make the suggestion to my friend from Ohio that this is an act 
to amend the interstate commerce act, and that with the word 
“ interstate ” stricken out the language is— 

Good for passenger carriage upon the passenger trains of all car- 
riers by rail subject to this act, 

What act? The interstate commerce act. What carriers by 
rail are subject to the interstate commerce act? Necessarily, 
interstate carriers; and I am asking the Senator whether 
this language does not obviate the necessity of any change? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say, with all due 
respect, that I recognize the ability of my good friend from 
Indiana to make the worse appear the better reason sometimes, 
and I am afraid he is doing that now. I understand, of course, 
that it applies to roads that are subject to this act; but roads 
that are subject to this act also are subject to intrastate super- 
vision, and roads that are doing interstate business also do in- 
trastate business. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is wholly intrastate business sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is asking n question that it 
might take all the afternoon here to discuss in full. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. POMERENE. If it is purely intrastate business and it 
is done by interstate agency, under normal conditions it is not 
subject to the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but if such a course is taken that ‘intrastate agencies may re- 
duce the rates to such a point as to jeopardize the interstate 
agency, then the Supreme Court would step in and hold that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had a sort of veto power 
over the making of confiscatory rates; but this makes it abso- 
lutely mandatory upon the railroads, if the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission issues the order, to accept this interstate 
mileage book in intrastate business. That is my position. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator from 
Indiana to contend, and is it the view of the majority of the 
committee, that the striking out of the word “interstate” is 
not intended to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to go into the States and control intrastate business? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not answer that question, be- 
cause the committee did not take up these amendments. ‘When the 
original bill was ‘presented to the committee, the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Michigan were there—we were all pres- 
ent when the matter was discussed—and the bill as thus presented 
was a matter that, I must say, at that time I thought was of 
doubtful constitutionality, and I think the other members of the 
committee held the same opinion; but the Supreme Court has 
come very close to the line, as we all know, in recent decisions 
as to intrastate commerce. I am not going into that question, 
because it is not essential to the discussion of the matter in 
hand, but I think what I said awhile ago to the Senator from 
Ohio ‘has real merit. This is an act to amend the interstate 
commerce act. The interstate commerce act refers to interstate 
commerce, and it squarely provides here— 

Good for passenger Se upon the passenger trains of all carriers 
by rail subject to this act. 

If intrastate railroads doing a wholly intrastate business are 
not subject to this act, then they can not be included by the 
commission in making rates. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, NELSON. It seems to me that merely striking out the 
word “interstate ” does not change the law. It leaves the com- 
mission with the power which it has generally, and that power 
is to fix interstate rates, primarily. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Precisely. 

Mr. NELSON. And the mere fact that you strike out the 
word does not in itself give them power over intrastate rates. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is precisely my view. 

Mr. NELSON. The mere fact that you strike out that word 
does not in itself give them power over State rates. It leaves 
them with the power which they possess under the general 
Esch-Cummins law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is supporting this bill and the 
committee and the others who are supporting it are doing so 
upon the theory that it relates to interstate commerce and not 
intrastate commerce? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my theory; yes. 

Mr. KING. And there is no intention to invade the rights of 
the States or State commissions to deal with matters that are 
intrastate in character? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; that is my theory. I have 
talked with the Senator from Towa [Mr, Cummins] about this 
bill. We all know that he is a very able lawyer on all questions 
pertaining to railroad legislation, and he said to me: Well, you 
ean go on and bring it up.” He said, “I am not quite clear 
about the constitutionality of it; but, after all, the language 
may be such that it does not confer upon the commission power 
to do anything other than it already has the power to do so far 
as its relation to interstate commerce is concerned.” The same 
thing is true of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroae], 
whom we all know to be a very profound lawyer on these con- 
stitntional questions, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me see if I understand 
the Senator correctly. He has just indicated, in answer to the 
Senator from Minnesota, that it was his judgment that this 
related purely to interstate business. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my understanding. 

Mr. POMERENE. Suppose, then, that I had one of these 
mileage books, and I presented it at Indianapolis to go from 
Indianapolis te Kokomo, Ind., on purely intrastate business. 


Does the Senator from Indiana think that the raflroad would 
be required to accept that interchangeable mileage ticket? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator that I 
am not going to answer that question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator has answered it 
satisfactorily.. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have raised that question my- 
self in the discussion of this problem and it has been gone 
over and over. I will say to the Senator that two or three 
years ago I would have answered it emphatically; but the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court have edged up so closely 
to the line that I declare to the Senator that I do not know 
Just where I am—or “where I am at,” to use the modern 
phraseology—on the proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether, in his opinion, the power to ‘fix the rate is found in 
this bill, or whether that power must be found elsewhere, in 
the interstate commerce act? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I think the power of fixing the rate 
is found elsewhere than in this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. The power to fix rates found elsewhere 
clearly is limited to interstate commerce, is it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true. I will qualify that, 
however, by saying under the limitations which have been laid 
down in the several decisions of our Supreme Court, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; certainly. So that even if this bill 
were passed there could be no question raised as to the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the rate in these 
mileage books for intrastate business. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator followed my argument he 
will recall that I said nothing about the fixing of rates. I 
spoke simply of the issuance of the interchangeable mileage 
books and the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under this bill compelling the railroads to accept these coupons 
in intrastate business, 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator’s argument goes to the ex- 
tent of raising the question of the power of compelling the 
acceptance of these coupons he necessarily must include the 
fixing of the rate, an intrastate rate, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Indirectly that is included. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but is not the real question this: 
Must it not be conceded that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could not fix the rate in coupons for intrastate business, 
but that under the language of the bill they might issue an 
order requiring the issuance of mileage books that would cover 
intrastate business at just and reasonable rates, but without 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix those 
rates as applying to intrastate business? 

Mr. POMuhRENE. ‘Then there comes in the question of com- 
pelling the railroads to accept these coupons in purely intra- 
state business. That is one of the questions. The two neces- 
sarily dovetail together, 

Mr. LENROOT, I can not agree with the Senator from Ohio. 
If it is conceded that the power to fix the rate for the mileage 
books is found elsewhere than in this bill, and it is conceded 
that that power is limited to interstate rates, it seems very 
clear to me that under any order that might be issued it would 
not be compulsory to accept those coupons in intrastate busi- 
ness, although the question might arise as to whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might not issue an order requiring 
them to issue these mileage books at just and reasonable rates 
covering all business. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will notice that the language 
of this bill, in addition to the authority conferred under the 
general commerce act, provides that these interchangeable 
mileage tickets shall be issued at just and reasonable rates per 
mile, and that is practically the language 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but if this legislation were standing 
alone the Senator would not contend that that language gave 
the commission the power to fix the rate. 

Mr. POMERENE, I am not clear about that, and it is not 
necessary to determine it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, they have defined the power of 
fixing the rate elsewhere, not in this bill. Is not that true? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can simply make the same answer to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that I made to the Senator 
from Wisconsin: The power is found in the commerce act itself, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. POMERENE. But this bill, 
the other act, reads: 


while it is amendatory of 


1922. 
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That the commission {s directed to require * * è the issuance 
of interchangeable mileage or scrip coupon tickets at just and reason- 
able rates, good for passenger carriage— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but if they are unable to fix an intrastate 
rate it seems to me it would be safe to say that this bill would 
give them no power to go beyond the original act, and that any 
rate they fix—because in compelling the issuance of these tick- 
ets they fix a rate—must be within the limits of the original 
law. It seems so to me. Of course, taking out that word leaves 
it with a doubt, but it seems to me that the doubt could be 
resolved in one way only by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think anything 
can be gained by considering these two acts as if they were 
separate acts. They are part of one and the same act 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. And we must construe them in the light 
of that fact. 

Mr. LODGE. 
passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the concessions which 
have been made, particularly in reply to the questions of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I am inclined to think this bill is constitutional if it can be tied 
to the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What else are you going to tie 
it to? It is amendatory of that act. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. It is amendatory of it, and it is tied 
to that act; and if it confers no greater authority than that 
which is derived from the interstate commerce act, then it 
seems to me that it is constitutional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

J GAME REFUGE IN MICHIGAN, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 6817, Order of 
Business No. 652. I will state that this is a bill which has 
passed the House. It provides for the granting in trust to 
the State of Michigan of about 100 acres in the northern part 
of the State for a game refuge, It has all reservations neces- 
sary to protect the metals underneath and whatever other pro- 
tection the Government needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6817) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to the State of 
Michigan, in trust, of a certain described tract of land to be 
used as a game refuge, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue pee to the State of Michigan, 
in trust, for the following tract of land to be used as a game refuge, 
to wit: Lots 1 and 2, section 23, township 39 north, of range 6 west, 
containing 99.86 acres; also fractional section 24, township 89 north, 
of range 6 west, containing 15.91 acres, such lands being located in the 
eounty of Emmet, State of Michigan: Provided, That there shall be 
reserved to the United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits 
found in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same: Provided further, That this grant shall be subject to all prior 
Tite onsets Gla a C cre dhe fan's wins rea eaten geet 
the same to. other uses the title thereto Shall revert to the United 

tates, 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALFRED P, RECK. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 858 for the relief of 
Alfred P. Reck, which has been reported favorably from the 
Committee on Claims. 

The substance of it is this: A soldier, Reck by name, did not 
at a given date receive the promotion which was finally given 
him in the Army, because at the time he was wounded and in 
a German prison. The bill is fayorably reported on by the 
committee and by the War Department, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line T, to strike out “$672.41” and insert “ $529.34": in line 
8. to strike out “ July 15, 1918.“ and insert “August 26, 1918"; 
in ine 10, to strike out “a commission” and insert “an ap- 
pointment ”; and in line 11, to strike out “issued” and insert 
“to date from,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to py, to Alfred P. Reck, of Piqua, 
Ohio, formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, out of aby moneys in 


I think it is very desirable that the bill be 


Is there objection to the pres- 


the l Bos the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 


of $529.34, being the loss of pay incurred by him between August 26, 
1918 and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to A 1 
„ T, 


919, to accept an appointment as second lieutenant of 
to date from June 1, 1918, because of being wounded and taken pris- 
oner by the Germans on July 15, 1918. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he would 
have received the promotion had he not been in prison? 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly; that is the whole point of the 
legislation, If the boy had not been wounded and in prison so 
that he could not get his commission, he would have received it 
at the time, which will be taker care of by this legislation. I 
think it is absolutely fair, and, if the Senator will permit, I 
should like to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of War to the chairman of the Committee on Claims. 
It is a very meritorious case, I assure the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: a 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 13, 1922. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 
United States Senate. 


Sin: I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 
25, 1922, inclosing a copy of S. 1712, a bill introduced in the Senate for 
the relief of Alfred P. Reck, and requesting that your committee be fur- 
nished all papers, or copies of same, in the files of the War Department, 
together with an opinion as to the merits of the proposed legislation, 

note that the bill provides that Alfred P. ck, of Piqua, Ohio, 
formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, be paid out of any moneys 
in the r aane of the United States, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $672.41, being the loss in pay incurred by him between July 
15, 1918, and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to 
January 18, 1919, to accept a commission as second lieutenant of 
Infantry issued June 1, 1918, because of being wounded and later pris- 
oner by the Germans on July 15, 1918. 

The War Department records indicate that Lieutenant Reck served 

as private (first class), Company A, First Field Signal Battalion, Penn- 
sylvania. National Guard, from June 22, 1916; mustered into the Fed- 
eral service as private (first class), Company A, One hundred and third 
Field Signal Battalion, July 15, 1917; appo nted sergeant, Company M, 
One hundred and ninth Infantry, April 19, 1918; “appointed secon 
lieutenant of Infantry, to date from June 1, 1918, by orders issued 
General Headquarters, American Expeditionary Force, France, August 
26, 1918, which appointment was accepted Janua 18, 1919. The 
records further indicate that Lieutenant Reck attended the Third 
Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Hancock. Ga., from January 6, 1918, 
to Ape 17, 1918, on completion of which he went overseas as ser- 
eant, Seopa M, One hundred and ninth Infantry, sailing from the 
Inited States for France May 3, 1918. He was reported missing in 
action July 15, 1918, while participating in the Champagne-Marne 
defensive, France, and subsequently was released from the German 
rison camp at Giessen, Germany. He returned to the United States 
rom duty overseas April 24, 1919, and was honorably discharged 
the seryice April 26, 1919, at 3 Dix, N. J., while serving as 
second lieutenant, One hundred and ninth Infantry, s 

There are numerous instances of an appointee to a commissioned 
grade not receiving notice of his appointment for a considerable riod 
subsequent to the date of the issuance of orders in his case. This was 
especially true during active o tions in France. Infrequent mail 
service, movement of T r ons, transfer of individuals from ‘one 
unit to another and to the United States, issuance of orders referring 
to individuals by incorrect or misspelled names, or by incorrect titles, 
were some of the contributing causes which delayed the delivery and 
receipt of orders and communications. It is true that Lieutenant 
Reck may be considered as among the number adversely affected as 
it is assumed that he would have accepted the ap intment as second 
lieutenant of Infantry on or about August 26, 1918, had he not been 
captured by the enemy. As indicated above, he did not actually ac- 

t the office until January 18, 1919. 
efore expressing an opinion on the merits of the bill, I would sug- 
gest the following substitutions and additions in the wording thereof : 

Line 7, strike out “ 5672.41 ” and substitute therefor “ $529.34." 

45 D out “July 15, 1918,“ and substitute therefor August 

Line 10, strike out “a commission“ and substitute therefor “an ap- 
pointment,” and strike out the word “issued” and substitute therefor 
the words “to date from.” 

The Suggestion with reference to the substitution of “August 26, 
1918.“ for “July 15, 1918,” line 8 of the bill, is based on the tact that 
orders appointing Reck a second lieutenant of Infantry were not issued 
until August 26, 1918. It would therefore have been impossible under 
aay circumstances for him to have accepted the office to become effective 

rior to that date. It appears plain that the substitution suggested in 
ine 7 of the bill must logically follow if the substitution’ in Tine 8 Is 
admitted as correct. The difference in pay, including increase in pay 
for foreign service, between a second lieutenant of Infantry and a ser- 
geant of Infantry from August 26. 1918, to January 17, 1919, is 
529.34. It seems, therefore, that this amount should be substituted 
‘or the amount set forth in the bill. The substitutions and additions 
suggested in line 10 of the bill are made necessary to conform with the 
actual circumstances in connection with Reck’s appointment as a second 
lieutenant of Infantry. If the wording of the bill were amended to 
include the substitutions and additions above set forth, it would read 


as follows : 
A bill for the relief of Alfred P. Reck. 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Alfred P. Reck, of Piqua, 
Onio, formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $529.34, being the loss of pay incurred by him between August 
26, 1918. and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to 
January 18, 1919, to accept an appointment ak second lieutenant of 
Infantry to date from June 1, 1918. because of being wounded and taken 
prisoner by the Germans on July 15, 1918." 

I tind no authority of law under which Lieutenant Reck is legally 
entitled to the pay of second lleutenant prior to his acceptance of that 
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office. However, I consider the cireumstances. attending his case as 
a in that he was appointed to a a A E August 
26, 1918, and was prevented a ting the office January 18, 


1919, due to the fact that he was prisoner 
siderable period of time. Snch cases could be but few in number. 
a Cy pa he is entitled, in equity, to the promotion as of August 
26, 1918. The War Department, therefore offers no objection to the 
pro > „ sub; to its wording being 
amended to conferm to the substitutions and additions above suggested. 
If desired, I will take pleasure in furnishing * committee with 
any further available information in connection with the propast legis- 
cop 


e of the 


pears to have a direct bearing on the measure. 
Respectfully, 
Johx W. WEEKS. 
War. 


Secretary of 
The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed, 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is the ist of July. It is 
the day when, had it not been for the postponement: of the 
appropriation which was made by the Senate for the continua- 
tion ef the werk at Muscle Shoals, a thousand or more men 
whe are now idle weuld have been put to work down in Ala- 
bama. I want to say just a werd to the people of Alabama. 

T hope they will remember that those who were giving close 
attention in the Senate to the Muscle Shoals proposition, and 
that the Senate, when it passed the appropriation of $7,500,000, 
would have started that great work to-day, but that because 
of the great propaganda which influenced the honest and con- 
scientious representative from the great State of Alabama, 
and some from the great State of Michigan, where an inter- 
ested millionaire lives, those men are not working to-day. The 
Tennessee River is low. The water of the stream is down so 
that they could do very effective and economical work. 

The effect of the great propaganda that even carried the Sen- 
ate off its feet was to postpone that great work for a year, and 
I want the farmers of Alabama, bowed down to the earth 
with the burdens of the Fertilizer Trust, to knew that through 
the efforts of their Representatives in Congress that great 
Fertilizer Trust has been given another year of life to continue 
to hammer them down to the earth with toil and labor, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater frem Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator frem Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. A 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think I quite understand the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. I do net know that he had any refer- 
ence to me, but he spoke of the propaganda which induced the 
Senate to vote to postpene the work. I voted for the original 
proposition, and I voted for the Senator’s amendment, when 
he proposed it, to carry out the original intention of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly had no reference to the Senator 
whe is now interrogating me. I knew how the Senator had 
voted. I knew that the Senator had the courage of his convie- 
tions, and voted to begin that work to-day, instead of postpon- 
ing it. The Senator must have misunderstood me, or I made a 
statement I did not intend to make. 

The Senate passed an amendment which would have put a 
thousand men te work this merning at Muscle Shoals. They 
are idle because, in the interest of Mr. Ford—although he may 
not be a party te it at all; I do not know and do not state 
thet—that appropriation was postponed until the river will be 
high, when they can not do economical work. As we here all 
know, while the postponement was only to October, in effect it 
means a year more of domination of the Fertilizer Trust“ 
over the downtrodden farmers of America, and I only wanted 
the people of Alabama, and of all the Southern States which 
joined in that great fight which postponed this work, to know 
who did it. 

Oh. I wish they would look at the roll call when it came back 
to the Senate. I do not question the motive of any man, either 
in this body or in the other, beeause they were carried off 
their feet, they lost their judgment; but I wish the people of 
Alabama, the people of Mississippi, the people of Georgia, and 
of all the South and all the East would look over the roll call 
when we came to vote on it and see what that roll eall means. 

I have it in my hand, Mr. President, and while I am not an 
expert on the fimancial standing of the various Members of 
this body, as nearly-as I am able to determine I find that the 
action of the House was confirmed here by a combination of 
men who were afraid it might be lost if we did not confirm it, 
und by men who did not want anything done, and while it was 


being done ostensibly from the beginning in the interest of a 
great millionaire, when it came to the Senate those who were 
pin Ss tcp ier Bens might et were assisted by every 

e who voted at all, to give this great 
Fertilizer Trust another year of life. ¥ 

I hope, therefore, that the people of Alabama in particular, 
and of the balance of the country in general, will look over 
that roll call and see how it is that millionaires come to each 
other's relief, sometimes in the name of the farmer, sometimes 
in the name of the downtrodden laborer. 

Remember the laborers are idle in the South to-day because 
of that combination, and that great work is postponed for a 
year, which means a couple of more millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of America to take upon their shoulders, no matter 
who gets it, to carry on that great work. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
P. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until Monday, July 3, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


BReecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 1 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


PUBLIC LANDS SERVICE. 


8 ion W. Scott to be register of the land office at El Centro, 
alif. 

Walter E. Bennett to be register of the land office at Great 
Falls, Mont. 

John Widlon to be register of the land office at Pierre, S. Dak, 


POSTMASTERS, 


HAWAII. 
Lee Loon, Pahala. 
ILLINOIS. 


John E. Hughes, Toledo. 

LOUISIANA. 
Thomas W. Shields, Bernice. 
Alice H. Galbraith, De Quincy. 
Harry J. Norris, Oak Ridge. 
Samuel M. McCarty, Selma. 

MINNESOTA. 
Elvia R. Sester, Richville. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Aaron B. Johnston, Enid. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Joshua Trumm, Hayti. 
Emma G. Esteinsen, Lake Norden. 


TEXAS. 
Milton S. Fenner, Karnes City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Randall M. MeGhee, Seven Mile Ford. 
WASHINGTON. 


Guy N. Lafromboise, Enumclaw. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 3, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

RECESS OVER THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
take a recess until Wednesday at 11 o’elock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. E. Taylor and B. O. 
Broom; and 
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H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion for 
use at the national convention of the American Legion, to be 
held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 8783) for the relief of Gustayus Cooley; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3784) granting an increase of pension to Aurelia H. 
Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: f; 

A bill (S. 3785) to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions, 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I submit four amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on thé table. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senate to return to paragraph 
741, page 107, figs. On Saturday I offered an amendment to 
the paragraph which was afterwards withdrawn. I now renew 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, In paragraph 741, page 107, line 
18, strike out the words “or dried” and insert 2 comma and the 
words “ dried, or in brine,” so as to read: 

Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I had understood that the 
items of almonds and walnuts were coming up this morning. 
I dislike to make the point of no quorum or delay matters a 
little, but there are Senators interested in this paragraph who 
are not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] desires to speak on the subject. 

Mr, HARRISON. I do not want to make the point of no 
quorum if we can go on with something else. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that the Senator has 
any objection to the amendment just proposed. His objection, 
I think, is simply to the rate. Would the Senator have any 
objection to agreeing to the pending amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr 
McCumber]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee, as modified, to the paragraph will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 741, page 107, line 14, the 
committee proposes to strike out 20“ and insert “40,” so as 
to read: 

Prepared or preserved in any manner, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not do that. We 
will pass over the paragraph if the Senator will consent to that 


course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I withdraw the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER, We will take up paragraph 754, almonds, 
if the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is ready to dis- 
cuss the subject at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am ready. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, on Saturday last, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], the 
rates of duty on almonds and walnuts were passed over until 
to-day. I am prepared to proceed with the discussion of those 
rates, because of their inherent justice and because the circum- 
stances of the two industries imperatively demand that those 
rates be accorded. 

The rates which are accorded by the Senate committee upon 
almonds are 5 and 15; that is; 5 cents a pound upon unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents a pound upon shelled almonds; and the 


rates accorded upon walnuts at 4 and 12, 4 cents upon the un- 
shelled walnuts and 12 cents upon the shelled walnuts. 

I may state in the beginning, and the statement can not be 
successfully challenged, that the ratio of three to one is a ratio 
which has been determined, first, by actual experiments upon 
the ground; secondly, by the actual experiments and the final 
determination of the Agricultural Department; and thirdly, by 
the determination of the Tariff Commission. I think without 
going further into detail than the mere suggestion of those 
decisions we may take for granted that the ratio of shelled to 
unshelled is as three to one, and this proportion in the rates of 
duty have been fixed by the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, the two products in question constitute 
a very important part of the industries of the State from which 
I come. Both of them, indeed, have become of such great 
importance in the last few years as to demand at the first 
opportunity that is thus presented in a tariff bill they be 
given that measure of protection for which we now contend. 
We ask for protection commensurate with the difference in the 
cost of production abroad and the cost of production at home. 
These two items present perhaps in more sharply defined and 
emphatic fashion than many other items not only the neces- 
sity for a tariff in the United States but present, too, one of 
those instances where necessity is combined, indeed, with what 
ought to be the desire of our people, for if it be possible, with- 
out doing injustice to any, to have such industries come from 
the soil as almonds and as walnuts, if it be possible to care for 
the thousands who are engaged in the industries which come 
from the soil, there should be no hesitancy, it seems to us, in 
giving that meed of protection which might enable those indus- 
tries to thrive or at least enable them measurably to meet the 
competition of foreign lands. i 

In the one instance, in the case of almonds, we come directly 
in contact with the older countries, Spain and Italy chiefly, 
and in the other instance, walnuts, we come directly in con- 
tact not only with the Mediterranean countries, but with China, 
too. It would be futile for anybody who had any idea of pro- 
tection at all to suggest, for instance, that that which we 
raise in this country, and particularly in the western part of 
the country, could meet in competition the cost of production 
either of the Mediterranean or the Orient, Because of the 
difference in the cost in the two cases we ask a measure of 
protection for our almonds and walnuts. 

Now, Mr. President, the production of almonds In this coun- 
try this year will approximate 28 per cent of the average im- 
ports for the last two years. The acreage already planted, 
when in full bearing, will produce sufficient almonds to equal 
the average imports for the last two years. I want to im- 
press upon my brethren here, if I can, that we have in bearing 
now almond trees in our State in sufficient number, taken with 
those which will come into bearing within the next few years, 
substantially to care for the consumption of almonds in the 
United States. 

Let me say that the objection to the proposed duty upon 
almonds and walnuts comes in the main from the confectioners. 
I am a little impatient, Mr. President, with the opposition 
which has been manifested by some of the candy manufactur- 
ers of the country to a duty so necessary as that which is im- 
posed by the bill upon the almonds and the walnuts which come 
in competition with those produced in California, I am impa- 
tient with the opposition of those confectioners because what we 
ask in the bill as a tariff upon almonds equals an ad valorem 


‘| equivalent of about 333 per cent, whereas the confectioners, while 


opposing this duty upon that product, immediately turn to the 
Finance Committee and ask for an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent upon the products which come in competition with them, 
and they were given by the Finance Committee, and the Senate 
I think has passed upon it favorably, a 40 per cent ad valorem 
duty. The very people who are insisting that we should not 
have a protective duty upon almonds and upon walnuts are the 
people who came to the Finance Committee and to the Congress 
of the United States demanding a 50 per cent duty upon that 
which competes with their product. They do not come, it 
seems to me, Mr. President, therefore, in such fashion as to 
commend them to our favor, 

Again, if Senators who have received telegraphic advices in 
opposition to the duties we are asking in the bill will observe 
the signers in each instance, they will learn that the signers 
of those telegraphic protests are candy manufacturers. I have 
before me a statement made by one of the principal candy 
manufacturers in the country that last year their profits upon 
their manufactured article were 300 per cent. In the article 
which they manufacture out of the nuts of the State of Cali- 
fornia there is not 1 per cent of the cost of production in the 
value of the almonds or the walnuts thus used. One of their 
principal manufacturers, I repeat, in New York in an article 
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in the New York Times published only six months ago stated 
that his profits and the profits of the candy manufacturers of 
the country had been 300 per cent and those people, with a 
profit of 300 per cent in their business, with a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem accorded them, with a duty of 50 per cent 
ad valorem which they asked from the Congress have, and I 
use the word advisedly, the effrontery to wire the various 
Members of the Senate of the United States asking that our 
protective-tariff duty, representing a duty far less than theirs, 
computed upon the difference in cost of production abroad and 
at home, shall not be given to us. So much, sir, for the oppo- 
sition. 

When trees are in bearing in California that are now planted 
we will have 56,000,000 pounds of almonds there produced. 
The production in the last two years has been, of course, less 
than that, but with the planting that has been made in Cali- 
fornia, with the acreage now covered, within five years we will 
come very close to providing all of the almonds that may be 
required in this market. 

The difference between the confectioners and ourselves upon 
the duty comes really upon shelled almonds. ‘The unshelled 
almonds are produced in quantity, and for these we have some 
market. 

We shall soon be far beyond the market for the unshelled 
almonds; we must enter the field of the shelled almonds in 
order to maintain the industry at home; and it is because the 
product is so chiefly obtained by the confectioners and manu- 
facturers from foreign countries that they do not wish us to 
enter the shelled-almond field. It is for that reason they 
altered the proportion of three to one, which has been fixed 
by every official action which has been taken either by the 
Tariff Commission or the Department of Agriculture. The 
difference in the cost of production of unshelled almonds be- 
tween here and abroad is 74 cents a pound. That is demon- 
strated in the brief presented. As indicating the acreage that 
is planted to almonds I desire to state that in 1920 there were 
89,988 acres bearing, 29,539 nonbearing, being a total of 
69,527 acres. In 1921 the plantings were 9,003 acres, and the 
total acreage in 1921 therefore equaled 78,530 acres. The 1922 
crop is estimated at 9,000 tons, or 18,000,000 pounds. 

I have, Mr. President, various tables indicating the cost 
abroad and the cost at home of almond production. I do not 
wish to weary the Senate with these figures, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is, however, one phase of the matter 
to which I should like to direct attention. This industry has 
been in a perilous condition in the last few years. The fact 
of the matter is—and the testimony and figures bear me out in 
the statement—that we have been unable to sell during the last 
few years for the actual cost of production. We have accepted 
our loss, In some instances, as the testimony demonstrates, 
those who have almond groves have endeavored to graft 
other plantings upon the trees, and in some instances to de- 
vote the land to other purposes; but this is well-nigh impos- 
sible, because it takes an almond grove substantially seven 
years to begin bearing the ripened fruit that may be commer- 
cially used, and it will be obvious to Senators that one who 
has devoted two, three, four, five, six, and seven years to a 
particular pursuit of this character can with difficulty turn 
to any other. Therefore after his five, six, or seven years of 
labor in his almond orchard, during two or three years of 
which he has been compelled to sell his product for less than 
the actual cost of its production, the almond grower comes 
here asking, in accordance with the protective system and the 
Republican idea, that he be given that aid which will enable 
him to continue in his enterprise and enable him to meet com- 
petition from abroad. ' 

In 1918 the cost of producing almonds in California per pound 
was 10.9 cents; in 1919 it was 17.65 cents; in 1920 it was 19.45 
cents; in 1921 it was 15.2 cents. In 1919 the return to the grower 
was 19.3 cents; in 1920 the return to the grower was 13.5 cents 
6 cents less than his actual cost of production. In 1921 the 
return to the grower was 13.3 cents—2 cents less than the actual 
cost of production. Upon a showing such as this, sir, upon 
the demonstrated fact of the difference in the cost of production 
of this crop abroad and at home, upon the necessity of the case, 
we rest the presentation of the almond grower in the hope that, 
without substantial opposition, this tariff will be accorded to 
him and that the rates fixed upon almonds and walnuts will be 
agreed to. 

Fifty million dollars are invested in the enterprise of almond 
growing in California, while $125,000,000 are invested in wal- 
nut growing there. Thousands upon thousands of men are em- 
ployed in the orchards and the groves there. Those groves and 


orchards constitute probably the most beautiful part of the 
beautiful territory of that State. Almond growers in the past 
have been in dire distress; to-day they face ruin, and the only 
opposition that is presented to an adequate tariff such as has 
been given by the Finance Committee is presented by those 
who, out of their own mouths, have said they made 300 
cent profit a year ago, and who, with 300 per cent profit in their 
pockets, demanded of the Finance Committee and of Congress 
a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on their own product. 


APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A. 
Comparative cost of producing almonds. 


Nors.—For safety all forei costs figured at 25 per cent of Cali- 
fornia costs, though actual costs in Europe much less. 


The above figures are based upon the data immediately following. 
Average cost of production per acre of all bearing orchards in California, 
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Depreciation on buildings and trees and other unfigured costs are too variable to 
estimate, but they must — from the profits. 

Valuation of land is based upon 
plus the actual cost of 8 same to bearing age. The interest 


the conservative value of bare land 


charge covers the entire cost of bringing the orchard to production as 
well as the value of the land itself, which latter charge constitutes 
only one-half of the full interest charge. Even if interest on the land 
should not be allowed in the calculations, certainly interest should be 
allowed on the cost of the developmental work necessary to make a 
producing orchard. 

Wages of male farm labor in California, , 


{From Monthly Crop Reporter, U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates.] furs 
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Spanish cost of production. 
ITEMS IN COST OF PRODUCTION, SUMMARY, 1918. 
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Spanish cost of production—Continued. 
ITEMS IN COST OF PRODUCTION, SUMMARY, 1918s—continued. 
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°° banish labor cost is from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of California 

(This is based on comperable items.) 
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Rates per day in Vigo at end 


Farm laborers: 
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Wages of farm labor in the United States and other countries, 1020.1 


of the year 1918. 


United States. per month ae 
Germany . 
Italy Siete — OSS 
France —ů Maga. A419 
. eR SAE TEES — 2 EN ä ei quate 58 
United States (at harvest» ss RR 4.36 

Wages in Spain, 13.30 per cent of wages in the United States. 

Italian cost of production* 

Wa, for farm labor per month with board (1920): 

121 States „44„„4«é ꝗ ꝗꝓ—ꝗΑ₆:3!—r — nara + 

Cost in Italy, 20:75 per cent of cost in United States. 

Trary.* 


Rates per day (eight hours) for farm labor, March, 1921. 


Working time and overtime fluctuate according to seasons. 
e From “ Wages in the United States and Foreign Countries,“ page 36. (Com- 


mittee on Ways end Means.) 
D Oxen fi by laborer; hay by landowner. 
¢ Per quintal. 


Rates per day of eight hours in the lemon industry, March, 1921. 


In lemon groves: 
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Further data secured from the Bureau of Labor Statisties of 
Untted States eee of Labor further illustratees the differences 
in labor costs between Europe and the United States. The following 
table indicates wages in the ince of Vicenza, in northern Italy, 


ly wage rates of casual day laborers in the Province of Vicenza 
AE ONTIS ew hay agricultural year 1929-21. a £ 
[One lira at par equals 19.3 cents.] 


ire. Lire. 
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EXIT AA. 

THE ALMOND INDUSTRY IN THE MALAGA CONSULAR DISTRICT, 
[No. 83697.] 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 


a Malaga, Spain, July 11, 1924. 

The production of almonds in the Malaga consular district must be 
considered under two te heads: 

1. The production and cost of the shelled almonds to the grower. 

2. The lin; and added cost of these almonds after being cleaned, 
polished, assorted, and packed by the almond exporter ready for ship- 
ent. 


THE PRODUCTION AND COST OF THE SHELLED ALMONDS TO THE GROWER. 

1. The arroba is the usual standard unit of measure in the almond 
trade of the interior, One arroba equals 111 kilos or approximately 
254 pounds, 

The entire cro 
“Valencia,” are shed be 

own, They are cra b emen 
tisk is a fiat stone held between the knees of the . — 
and a small bar of iron or smaller stone used as a hammer. 

There are practically no 88 almonds produced in this re- 

ion. The ond trees are found the coast and in 


nly shelled almonds are known and traded on the local market, 
There are no agric 


o prune their 
nd the roots, and 


family. 
uad com- 
to ti 


Wo: Ba gay’ 
ponas of alm in the shell per day. 
The women who usually do the she ding shell from 40 to 50 kilos of 
almonds, which produce about 10 to 15 kilos of kernels. 

One hundred os of almonds in the shell produce approximately 25 
kilos of kernels. 1 

The wages paid to adult male laborers in this district are as follows: 
“Expert peon,” men who have some practical know of agriculture 
and can be used as foremen, from 5 to 6 pesetas ($0.63 to $0.75) per 
aay with quarters, but no meals. nary labor, pesetas 3.50 to 4 
a to 0.50) per day, without meals, or 2 pesetas ($0.25) per day 
and foun 

Women, 2.50 pesetas ($0.32) per day, 
posea to be over 14 years of E to 1.50 ($0.18 to $0.19) per day. 

he women are sometimes piecework for shelling, the rate 
4 pesetan (90.50) per 100 kilos (220 pounds) of almonds in the shell. 

he legal number of hours constituting a ays work is eight, but 

the laborers bere are very deliberate and excluding the time for meals, 
3 and frequent rests, they usually work about five hours a 


he almond shells are sold at from 4 to 5 pesetas ($0.50 to $0.68) 
per 100 kilos (220 pounds) to village bakers to be used as fuel. The 
wages paid agricultural labor is | pore the same during the harvest 
as at other seasons. During the est agricultural laborer obtains 
More money the women and children of his family are employed. 

ields on an average 


3 to various producers one almon y 
of from 5 to 8 kilos {11 to 17.6 pounds) of almonds in the shell đe- 
the of the tree and its gize. 


men wor 


without meals; children (sup- 


d upon age . These trees are usually 
lanted from 140 to 220 hectare (a hectare is 2.471 acres) (56.7 
o 89.1 trees acre). ese trees must be pruned and whitewashed 

each year and the earth around is spaded. t is estimated that one 


expert “peon " with a helper can prune and clean from 20 to 80 trees 
per — 2 The value of the land has been variously estimated by private 
ndividuals from 300 to 500 pesetas per hectare ($15.32 to $25.55 per 
acre) for the bare land, and from 1,500 to 3,0 pesetas per hectare 
{ 76.64 to $153.40 per acre) with from 150 to 200 almond trees 
(60.7 to 81 ton per acre), 
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The Spanish land bureau makes a lower estimate—250 s per 
hectare ($12.77 acre) for bare land and 1,000 ($51.08 per acre) 
for land with 140 bearing trees (56.7 trees per acre). 

f the estimated 250, arrobas of shelled almonds brought each 


year from the interior to Malaga, about 85,000 are “ Jordans” and the 
remainder " Valencias.” This represents a total crop of 11,500 metric 
tons of almonds in the shell. 

Due to the methods of cultivation and harvesting of this crop it is 
almost impossible to fix the cost of production; however, it has been 
variously estimated, taking in consideration all overhead charges, taxes, 
interest on investment, exhaustion of soil, labor, etc., that each arroba 
(113 kilos) of shelled almonds costs the producer from 15 to 20 
pesetas ($0.0748 to $0.0997 per pound). 

The kernels are sold by the 1 ucer in bulk unassorted as to size. 

The prices obtained for shelled almonds by the producers were as 


follows: 
“Jordans,” 1919 crop, from 50 to 60 pesetas per arroba ($0.25 to 
$0.80 per honnak 
“Jordans,” 1920 crop, from 65 to 70 pesetas per arroba ($0.32 to 
$0.35 per pound). 
20185 encias,” 1919 crop, from 30 to 40 pesetas per arroba ($0.15 to 
K r 


und). 
“ Valencias,” 520 crop, from 35 to 45 pesetas per arroba (80.175 to 
und). 


THE HANDLING AND ADDED COST OF ALMONDS AFTER BEING CLEANED, 
POLISHED, ASSORTED, AND PACKED BY THE EXPORTER READY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 

2. The exporters of Malaga who handle the almond crop consist of 
one principal firm, which handles from 60 to 70 per cent of the crop, 
and an association of merchants, formed to control prices, handles from 
15 to 25 per cent, and the remainder is exported on a smaller scale by 
the various exporters of Spanish products. 

The price at which the almonds are purchased from the growers is 

ractically fixed by the exporters, but as in the latter years the crop 

Res only been about equal to the demand the producers have been 

receiving very fair prices and the exporters, having the advantage of 

the premium on exchange on the moneys of the two countries takin 
the greater portion of the crop, have also been very well satisfied wit 
their earnings. 

The largest of the almond exporting firms in Malaga employs from 400 
to 600 women during the almond season, which lasts from August 15 
to November 15; this number is exclusive of the number of employees 
packing raisins during practically the same epoch. 

The women work by the day of eight hours and are paid as follows: 

Skilled assorters, 3 pesetas ($0.38). 

Novices, 1.50 to 2 pesetas ($0.19 to $0.25). 

An experienced assorter can usually assort 30 kilos of almond kernals 


per day. 

The “Jordan” almonds are assorted exclusively by hand, as their 
elongated form renders it impossible to make even the primary opera- 
tion of segregation according to size by mechanical means. 

The “ Valencias “ are 5 through several perforated hoppers, 
each with different-sized perforations, which allow the various sizes of 
almonds to fall into its proper receptacle. 

The almonds are then poured and spread on a wide movable belt or 
table wage | moving between two rows of expert women assorters, who 
quickly and accurately make a second and more perfect assortment of 
the kernels, picking out the various larger sizes and dropping them in 
receptacles placed by their side. 

The almonds are now properly assorted as to size and quality; they 
are then poured into revolving hollow drums to be cleaned and polished 
by rotary centrifugal force. nce cleaned and polished, they are packed 
in wooden boxes lined with oiled paper, each box containing 28 pounds 
of shelled almonds, and once the box is strapped and stenciled it is 
ready for shipment. 

The exporters estimate the actual labor, the cartage, and the cost of 
packing material at from pesetas 5.05 to 5 per box of 28 pounds of 
shelled almonds ($0.0137 to $0.0225 per pound). The overhead ex- 
ries are various Boge ye by several exporters at pesetas 0.50 to 

60 per box ($0.00225 to $0.00270 per pound), and by others at 23 per 
cent on sales price of almonds. 

From one of the exporters the following tabulation of assortment of 
almonds according to size and grades was obtained: 


Jordans.“ Per cent. 
SFP! ge re ae Oa 3 
6 Crowns (next largest) 


5 Crowns (medium large).-----------~ 15 
4 Crowns (medlum -=-= 5 
8 Crowns (medium small 12 
Gemellos (double 

bd) oo een eee eee SESS . V DERE At ac SEN 8 
r eee 


2 Crowns (medium small) 


6 Crowns (largest ne. nnn 5 
5 Crowns (next largest) --------- 
4 Crowns (medium large) 


The almonds sold by the pee are, of course, unassorted and are 
sold by weight only, and it is the exporter who assorts, cleans, and 
packs them. 


ALMOND INDUSTRY. 


(No. 83926.) 
(Answer to special instruction of May 24, 1921.) 
(Latest data concerning production conditions.) 
[From Consul John R. Putnam.) 
VALENCIA, SPAIN, July 6, 1921. 
Mr. Henry W. Carey, American consular agent at Alicante, has sub- 
mitted the following report concerning production conditions in the 
almond industry, covering such information as he has been able to 
obtain. Mr. Carey is an important shipper of almonds. 
An almond tree costs from the day it is planted until the day it 
produces, about five years, approximately 20 pesetas. 
Wages pai of cant hours are: Male, 5 pesetas; female, 
2.50 pesetas; and children, 2.50 pesetas. ` 
agen paid for different kinds of agricultural labor vary consider- 
ably, but what is 8 paid in the Alicante district is: Male, 9 
pesetas; female, 4.50 pesetas; and children, 4.50 pesetas. 
Cost of living can be given at about 3 pesetas per day per person. 


s 

The value of bare land can be calculated at about 800 to 1,000 tas 
pe ä (2.471 acres), and when planted to almonds at about 2,000 

etas, 

The prevailing method of shelling almonds is by hand, ee about 
14 cen ee pen kilegram—100 kilograms in shell give about 23 kilo- 
grams of kernels, 

The principal varieties of almonds own in tbe district are 


“ Planeta,” * Comuna." * Pestana,” and “ 
grown in larger quantities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is somewhat 
embarrassing to differ with my good friend the Senator from 
California on this question; yet there are few duties levied 
in this bill which have provoked more opposition. The com- 
mittee amendment makes a large and unwarranted increase in 
the duties on almonds and must be vigorously opposed by those 
who regard the public in distinction from the special interests 
to be entitled to consideration. 

Let us first compare the rates upon shelled and unshelled 
almonds—and I will confine my remarks for the present to 
almonds—as fixed in paragraph 754 with the rates levied under 
previous laws. The Underwood law provided a duty of 3 cents 
a pound on almonds not shelled. The Senate committee amend- 
ment increases that rate by 663 per cent, making the duty 5 
cents per pound. The Payne-Aldrich Act provided a duty of 4 
cents per pound on almonds not shelled, The Senate committee 
therefore proposes to increase the duty on unshelled almonds 
over the Payne-Aldrich law by 25 per cent. 

The most important bracket in this paragraph, however, 
is that which fixes the duty upon shelled almonds. The in- 
crease over the House rate is 8 cents per pound, the House 
duty being 12 cents per pound, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee favoring an increase in that duty to 15 cents per pound. 
The Underwood law imposed a duty of only 4 cents per pound 
on shelled almonds. Therefore, the Senate committee amend- 
ment represents an increase of 275 per cent in the duty on 
shelled almonds over that of the existing law. The Payne- 
Aldrich law imposed a duty of 6 cents per pound on shelled 
almonds. The Senate Finance Committee amendment, there- 
fore, represents an increase of 150 per cent over the rate pro- 
vided in the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Let us turn to the question of production and see to what 
extent the almond industry in California is taking care of the 
requirements of the American consumers. 

The production in the United States, as has been said, is 
limited to California. In 1920-21 the California production 
was approximately 6,000 tons. The total acreage of almond 
trees in the United States is slightly over 50,000, 32,000 of which 
are bearing and 18,000 nonbearing. The nonshelled almond 
production in 1920 was about 12,000,000 pounds. Practically all 
of the domestic almonds are marketed in the shell. The shelled 
almonds produced in 1920 were about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the crop, or about 18,000 pounds, which will not take care of 
one large confectioner for two days. 

Mr. President, having these preliminary facts before us, let 
us analyze the proposition presented. The total production of 
all almonds in this country takes care of only 15 per cent of 
our consumption, so that it is absolutely necessary to import 
85 per cent of the almond consumption. 

The total domestic production of shelled almonds put upon 
the American market is one-half of 1 per cent of the consump- 
tion. The California almond is sold in the shell. The demand 
of the confectioners and bakers of this country is for shelled 
almonds, so that the importation of shelled almonds represents 
a very large volume of business. We must import shelled al- 
monds—there is no alternative. 

Mr. President, reference has been made by the able senior 
Senator from California to the fact that the opposition to these 
high rates comes from the candy manufacturers. He is quite 
correct in that assertion. They are voicing a very loud protest 
against the rates proposed, but their protest is also, in this 
instance, the protest of the American consumer. The Senator 


arcona,” the first two being 
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cites the fact that the duties fixed in this bill represent an ad 
valorem rate of about 33 per cent upon almonds, while the 
candy manufacturers askéd for a 50 per cent ad valorem duty, 
but received in this bill only 40 per cent ad valorem duty. His 
figures do not agree with mine. The table which I have before 
me, prepared by the Tariff Commission, shows that on the basis 
of our 1921 imports the duty levied in this bill on shelled al- 


monds amounts to 48 per cent ad valorem. The proposed duty 
on almonds, not shelled, is equivalent to 38 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, the candy industry uses 77 products in making 
candy, every one of which is taxed in this bill; and here, upon 
the admission of the Senator from California, upon the undis- 
puted record in the case of only one item, almonds, the ad yalor a 
duty is 48 per cent, and the protection given the candy industry 
in this bill is 40 per cent. Each one of the 77 products going into 
the making of candy bear an increased duty in the pending bill 
over previous laws, and almonds bear an increased duty of 275 
per cent over present law. 

WHY THE COST OF PRODUCTION is SO HIGH—THE CANDY INDUSTRY— 
PYRAMIDING RATES, 

As an illustration of how the industries of this country are to 
be penalized, if not destroyed, by the high tariff duties levied 
in this bill on raw materials that are used in making finished 
products, the candy industry may be cited. The extent to which 
high duties are levied on products that are used in this indus- 
try the following table demonstrates. 

The capital investment of the candy industry is $350,000,000, 
and the industry employs 200,000 people. It is the twenty- 
eighth largest industry in the country. 

There are 77 raw materials used in this industry upon which 
a tariff duty is levied. The following table sets forth a few 
of the principal products used, the Senate bill duties, the in- 
crease rate over the present law, and the per cent of increase: 


Per cent 

Commodity. | Senate rate. pga Ned the of 
Tartaric aeid 066 ca5sGesssces | 6 cents per pound.| 24 cents perpound. 71 
Flavoring extracts and natural | 25 r cent ad 5 per cent ad 25 

or synthetic fruit fla vors, fruit valorem. valorem. 

esters, oils, and essences, ni 

containing alcohol. ! 

WM | 30 ad r cent ad 


orem. 
d 


‘VROSUIN AR A e TAAS 45 cent ad 
| valorem. 
Egg albumen, frozen or S Scents per pound. 


wise prepared. 
Dried egg al 


15 cents per pound. 
25 cents per gallon. 


Almonds, not shelled..... 


2cents nd.. 
Almonds, shelled Sper po 


pound. 11 cents per pound. 


85 Eig 88 8 8 s 8 


Coconut ‘meat, shredded and 2cents 2 
d 2 or similarly pre- * 
red. 
Walnuts, Ee el AAE ATEENA N G 
Walnuts, shelled 12 cents per pound. 8 cents per pound. 


To what an amazing extent the duty on shelled almonds and 
walnuts—not to mention the 75 other taxed materials—will 
burden the candy industry may be appreciated from some 
authentic information furnished by large consumers. Six manu- 
facturers of candy in Boston report that the increased duty on 
shelled almonds and walnuts will increase their cost for those 
nuts $186,500 annually, an average of $31,000 each; and three 
of the largest manufacturers in New York and Philadelphia 
report that the increased duty on almonds alone will cost them 
$535,000, an average of $178,000 annually. 

Candy manufacturers are compelled to buy imported shelled 
almonds because the California production of both shelled and 
unshelled is oniy 15 per cent of the consumption. Heretofore 
the suggestion of protective tariff duties on what we do not pro- 
duce in large quantities and must import in order to take care 
of our consumption has been ridiculed by even the most rabid 
advocates of the protective system. 

What effect these high duties will have on this and other in- 
dustries that must import raw materials which can not pos- 
s.bly be supplied in America in order to manufacture finished 
products can be estimated somewhat by the further fact that 
the duty on these two relatively small but most necessary prod- 
ucts used by the confectionery and baking industries will tax the 
candy manufacturers and bakers of the country about $3,160,000 
more per annum. 

Who dares to estimate the extent to which the increased 
tariff duties on the 75 other products used by candy manufac- 


turers will add to the cost of production that the consumers 
must eventually pay? Is it any wonder that cost of production 
and cost of living are so excessively high in America? Yet 
the panacea proposed in the Fordney-McCumber bill is to in- 
crease costs of production to the manufacturers and to the 
ultimate consumers through high tariff duties. 

Mr. President, what is true of candy is true of the clothes 
we wear; is true of every single product of American industry; 
and one of the fatal defects of this bill, pointed out again 
and again during the discussion, is that the rates on the so- 
called raw materials are so high that the industries of this 
country are going to find the prices of the finished products 
increased to such heights that there will be a decreased de- 
mand, resulting in a curtailment of production, because the 
American people can not pay the increased cost, and in addi- 
tion the foreign markets will be closed to their high-priced 
products. 

No industry illustrates this situation better than the candy 
industry, and we could apply the same story to every other 
industry. Why are not the industries of this country that 
turn out upon the market the finished products here complain- 
ing like the candy people are complaining? Because their oppo- 
sition is stifled by compensatory duties. That is the reason; 
but the candy manufacturers are complaining loudly because 
they have not been given a compensatory duty. On the two 
articles which I have named—walnuts and almonds—it appears 
that the ad valorem duty is higher than the ad valorem duty 
given the finished product of candy in this bill. Nearly every 
manufacturer in this country producing finished products, in 
my opinion, would be willing to have his protective tariff duty 
scrapped if these duties upon materials that go into the finished 
product were removed. We know it to be the fact in the case 
of the candy industry. We know it to be the fact in the case 
of the boot and shoe industry. We know it to be the fact in the 
case of certain lines of the woolen industry, and we know it to 
be the fact in the case of certain lines of the cotton-manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. does the Senator say that the 
woolen manufacturers of the United States are willing, if they 
have free wool, to have free wool cloths? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that if we 
had free wool many of the woolen manufacturers of this coun- 
try would not ask for a protective-tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is greatly mistaken. Not only 
will I say that he is greatly mistaken, but I know that they 
could not compete with foreign manufacturers of woolens, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor in regard to certain kinds of woolen cloths. The Senator 
will agree with me, however, that if there were free wool they 
would be content with a very heavy reduction in the duty levied 
in this bill; will he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They would be content with a very great reduc- 
tion in the protective rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is the compensa- 
tory rate on woolen goods in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The highest compensatory rate is 49 cents per 
pound. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much of that is protec- 
tive and how much is compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all compensatory, based on 33 cents per 
pound on scoured wool. The protective rate is 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a very hard thing for me to do, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is one-half of it compensa- 
tory and one-half protective? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Is more than one-half com- 
pensatory? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not half of it compensatory in the 
case of the 33 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am surprised that a Sena- 
tor who is so experienced in the preparation of tariff rates and 
has had such an extended experience in the preparation of tariff 
bills can not tell me now how much of that 55 per cent is com- 
pensatory and how much is protective. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole of the 55 per cent, as I said, is pro- 
tective. Absolutely all of it is protective. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, how much is compen- 
satory. 

Mr. SMOOT, Thirty-three centsea pound, providing it is all 
wool; but I will say to the Senator that in some cases there is a 
compensatory duty of 30 cents a pound, because of the fact that 
not all wool is used in the cloth. If it were all wool, then it 


Will the Senator average 
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would be 33 cents a pound; and if the Senator desires, when we 
reach the schedule, I can tell the Senator just what proportion 
of wool is used in the threads and why the compensatory rates 
are different. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a protective duty 
levied upon woolen goods in this bill, is there not? 
Mr. SMOOT, The highest rate of 55 per cent is a protective 
duty. 2 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Is some of that 
duty a compensatory duty, and is some of it a protective duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 55 per cent, the highest rate—of course 
there are other rates that are only 30 per cent—is a protective 


duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator can not name 
any kind of woolen cloth and tell me what the protective duty 
is and what the compensatory duty is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator give me 
that, please? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. We will take the finest cloth 
that is woven, a finished fabric: The compensatory duty is 49 
cents a pound, with a 55 per cent protective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That 49 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty could be removed if wool were free; could it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the only point I am 
trying te make. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is true, is it not, that 
these compensatory duties are largely responsible for the fact 
that Senators come in here and proclaim that it is impossible for 
the people of the United States to produce anything in competi- 
tion with the world, from woolen goods down to honey? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the argument that is 
made here—that we have deteriorated to such an extent, that we 
have lost our genius to such a degree, that we can not compete 
with the world in anything without protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that that may apply all right as far as the 
manufacturer of the East is concerned. He still wants his pro- 
tection. The West is perfectly willing to give it to him; but he 
can not have free trade in the raw materials that are produced 
in different parts of this country and have protection on the 
manufactured article. 

What is raw material? Is it the nuts of California? They are 
the finished product of the farmer in California; and, of course, 
the candy manufacturer would like to have free nuts, but he 
wants protection upon his candy. 

I want to say to the Senator that I believe in a protective 
policy. I do not believe in an embargo, but I do believe that it 
is absolutely necessary to give protection to the man who pro- 
duces the raw material if he comes in direct competition with 
men in foreign countries raising the same product. If that 
is not carried out, the protective system might just as well be 
abolished and America become a free-trade country. 

The Senator mentioned wool. We have a propaganda from 
one end of this country to the other calling attention to the fact 
that the duties imposed under this bill will increase the present 
price of a suit of clothes $4.75. Mr. President, is it true? There 
is not a word of truth in it. It is propaganda from beginning 
to end. Why is 107,000,000 pounds of wool now lying in bond 
in the different ports of entry in the United States waiting for 
this bill to pass? I will tell the Senator why it is. The rate 
of duty of the existing tariff law is 15 cents a pound. On 
wushed wool it is 30 cents a pound, and on scoured wool it is 
45 cents a pound. Under this bill it is 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured content. It is less than the rate is to-day on the gen- 
eral run of fine clothing wools. Wools that shrink 65 per 
cent are not going to be brought into this country at the rates 
in the emergency tariff bill. The rates proposed in the pending 
bill are lower than those, and the wool is being piled up in bond 
in warehouses in the United States waiting for is bill to 
pass; and still the clothing manufacturers of this country are 
telling the American people that as soon as this bill passes a 
suit of clothes is going to cost $4.75 more than at present, when 
the fact is that fine clothing wools under this bill will enter 
the United States at a less rate than they are entering under the 
emergency tariff bill to-day, and they are selling their clothes 
to-day under the emergency tariff rates on wool. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the manufacturers of this 
country. and I may as well say it now, that there has to be a 
fair rate of protection all along the line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, of course, that means 
increased prices to the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means increased prices sometimes, and some- 
times it does not. But I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to go into that detail. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator contend 
that increased rates all along the line do not mean increased 
prices of the finished products? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes, and sometimes not. That would 
be a big subject for me to interrupt the Senator with at this time. 

The clothing manufacturer of this country, I do not care who 
he may be—I mean the man who makes the woolen cloth into 
clothing, which clothing is sold in suits—had better confine him- 
self to the truth rather than the propaganda that is going on 
from one end of this country to the other. When the wool sched- 
ule is taken up for consideration I hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will be in the Chamber, I want to take the very first 
paragraph of that schedule, and I will tell the Senate just why 
the rates are imposed, and I think I can demonstrate beyond 
the question of a doubt that every rate imposed under that 
schdule is justifiable, when we start with a basis of 33 cents 
for scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the Senator will 
ably present his side of the argument upon wool when that 
schedule is reached, but I think we had better not take up the 
time of the Senate this morning in prolonging the discussion 
upon rates which are not under consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts opened the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not have interrupted the Senator, but 
I knew the Senator did not want the statement to go abroad 
that if we would give the woolen manufacturers free wool they 
would not ask for a duty on cloths. The Senator knows that 
under the Underwood law they had free wool, but the woolen 
manufacturer was not here asking for free cloth, and I want 
to say frankly to the Senator that if they had free wool they 
could not live under free cloth; they would have to have a 
protective duty. z 

I am perfectly willing to say that, and I know it is true, be- 
cause I have been a wool manufacturer for years and years. I 
say that if the manufacturer were given free wool he could 
not maintain his business in the United States if cloth were 
free. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, now I want 
the attention of the Senator while I discuss some very im- 
portant figures relating to the almond industry. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts what manufacturers of Massachusetts he speaks for 
as being willing to have the manufactured articles on the free 
list if the raw material, as he calls it, is placed on the free 
list? Are they the owners of woolen mills or silk mills or the 
cotton manufacturers, or does the Senator speak for all of 
them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not able to speak for 
all of them. I did state I could speak for the candy mann- 
facturers, whose product I am now discussing. I could speak 
also for the boot and shoe manufacturers, and I thought I could 
speak for many of the cotton and woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perhaps right with re- 
gard to the boot and shoe manufacturers of the country, and I 
think he is also right with regard to the candy manufacturers, 
because of the fact that candy has to be sold when it is fresh, 
and it can not be imported into this country in great quanti- 
ties. I refer to fancy candies, But, as far as the woolen manu- 
facturers are concerned, he would hear the biggest howl from 
New England that was ever heard in this country if we under- 
took to put the manufactured cloth on the free list, and I want 
to say to the Senator that I would be one entering a protest 
against it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator be- 
lieves in protective duties, and he is for every single pro- 
tective tariff duty levied in this bill and will continue to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are some that I will not vote for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps the Senator has re- 
frained from voting for some, but he has not voted against any. 
I have not heard the Senator vote once with the minority. Am 
I correct in that assertion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quite sure -whether I have been here 
all the time or not. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate that the Senator 
may not believe in all the duties levied. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to have it distinctly understood 
that I am not ashamed of protection in any way, shape, or 
form. I believe in it with all my soul. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senutor's 
position, 
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Mr SMOOT. I know what would happen to the United States 
if it were not for protective duties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Massachusetts continues, if he will submit to another sugges- 
tion, it has occurred to me that while this discussion has been 
going on as to the relative amount of protection and benefit 
which these beneficiaries of the tariff are given, whether they 
produce raw material or finished products, instead of having 
the tariff settled here in the Senate, would it not be a good 
plan to call the representatives of all the beneficiaries here 
in Washington and let them parcel out among themselves in 
some way that would be mutually satisfactory the amount of 
taxes which should be levied for their benefit, so that they 
might be the judges of what each class is entitled to? Why 
should we undertake to apportion out what they should have 
at the public expense? Let them decide it for themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator understand that this 
bill is largely framed on that theory? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was about to say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The committee received the representa- 
tives of the benefited ones day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, sometimes in secret, sometimes in public, 
and permitted them largely to indicate what degree of benefit 
they ought to have at the expense of the general purchasing 
publie. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that no man whose in- 
dustry is affected by the tariff should ever be allowed to come 
before a committee? I do not believe the statement made by 
the Senator does him justice. I have always considered him to 
be a fair man, but that statement does not do the Senator jus- 
tice. I know that when the Underwood tariff bill was under 
consideration they were before the committee. If the Senator 
knew what had been asked of this committee by way of rates, 
and not granted, he would never have made such a statement 
as that. i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, What I am suggesting goes still further. 
Why have a committee to preside as umpire over the discus- 
sions of these various beneficiaries? Why not in a convention 
of the representatives of these various beneficiaries, some pro- 
ducing raw material and others producing manufactured arti- 
cles, let the beneficiaries decide among themselves, by vote, as 
to how much protection each should have at the expense of the 
public? Why have a committee at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. That statement is not made seriously, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I ask that we now consider para- 
graph 754, almonds, shelled and unshelled. I call attention to 
that because we have not returned to it as yet, but were discuss- 
ing another matter, and I suggest it so that the remarks of the 
Senator from California and the Senator from Massachusetts 
may be directed to the immediate matter under consideration. 
I hope we may stick to almonds and nuts of different kinds for 
a little while. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the suggestion a very 
good one. I came into the Senate Chamber when the Senator 
from California was discussing paragraph 754, and therefore I 
assumed it was under discussion, and followed with the argu- 
ment I am making. I think it might be well to have unanimous 
consent that it be assumed that this paragraph was under dis- 
cussion when the Senator commenced his speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator stated that at the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now let me once more call 
the attention of the Senate to some very impressive figures 
about almonds. Our production for the year 1921 was esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 pounds. Our imports were 70,000,000 
pounds in terms of almonds not shelled. Of that 70,000,000 
pounds only 5,000,000 were actually not shelled, and the 65, 
000,000 pounds represent the importations of 21,500,000 shelled, 
there being 3 pounds of not shelled to 1 pound of shelled. Am 
J correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The figures of the imports are not entirely 
in accord, if the Senator will permit me, with the figures before 
me, but of that I will speak later. As to the proportion the 
Senator is correct. Our imports in the main are of the shelled 
almonds, and so in making -his computation, while it is fic- 
titious in one aspect, nevertheless he multiplies the imports of 
the shelled almonds by three to reach the desired amount. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information I have is 
that our production meets only 15 per cent of our entire demand 
and only one-half of 1 per cent of our demand for shelled 
almonds, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, assuming that to be so, 
let me ask the Senator if he does not think it is desirable to 
increase the American production, or does he hold to the theory 
that we should continue to import? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I had in mind 
discussing that aspect of the question later, after I put before 
the Senate the statisties. I expect to show that the industry 
has p under very much lower rates, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Grant that—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been an increase 
of 200 per cent in the growth and development of the walnut 
industry during the years when the rate was less than one- 
third of the rate named in this bill, namely, 4 cents per pound 
on shelled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is not an answer to my immediate, 
direct question, which the Senator says he will answer later on, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion, in view 
of the character of this bill, in view of the fact that protection 
for almost everybody is aimed at, that the almond growers and 
the walnut growers of California should receive some protection, 
but not nearly the amount of protection given in this bill. That 
is my opinion. 

These figures show that the amount of shelled almonds put 
upon the market by the California producers do not take care 
of the demand of one single Jarge confectioner in this country. I 
have the figures to show that. Not one of the large candy 
makers of this country can buy in this country a sufficient 
amount of shelled almonds to make his product. Not only that, 
but to-day the candy manufacturers of this country can not buy 
any domestic almonds in this country. Here are the facts to 
show that. 

Here are some telegrams sent by candy manufacturers to 
almond producers, asking the price of almonds and seeking to 
purchase almonds. The first telegram is dated May 17. It is 
signed by Habicht & Co., addressed to Herman C. Fisher, of 
San Francisco. The telegram reads: 


HERMAN C. FISHER, 
$25 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif.: 

Can you obtain for us for tariff e about pound sample each 
California almonds in shell, nonpareil, California, paper shell, princess, 
kings, soft shell, ne plus ultra, I X L, reams, drake, jordan, peerless, 
Harriot, lewelling, languedoc, Texas, prolife ay domestic? 


HABICHT & Co. 


May 17, 1922, 


That was replied to as follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 19. 
Hasicut & Co. 
Hudson and Laight Streets, New York, N. Y.: 

Almonds seem to be cleaned up. We are through selling, ourselves, 
and can only send Texas and I X L's. Can you not locate them in 
New York? 

HERMAN C. FISHER. 
I have another telegram, dated May 20, 1922, from the same 


producer: 


Hasicnr & Co., New York. 

GENTLEMEN Your wire for the almonds in the shell received and 
I wired you back yesterday that there were nothing but Texas and 
I X L's to be had. It seems that the almonds are pretty well cleaned 
up. We, ee are through selling and we never keep any samples 
of nuts In the shell, as we buy each year according to what the grower 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 20, 1922. 


8. 

I imagine that you can get these samples easler in New York than 
you can at this end You, of course, had a t many varieties men- 
tioned in that letter, which would be impossible to give you, as there 
are only a few bags grown, and, at that, only in isolated spots. 

I t very much I could not help you out. 

ours truly, 
(Signed) HERMAN C. FISHER, 

Here is another letter dated June 15, 1922, from Louis B. 

Parsons, an official of the Seeman Bros, (Inc.), proprietors of 

the White Rose fruit products, reading as follows: 

(Seeman Bros. (Inc.), proprietors of White Rose food products, te: 
coffee, cocoa, canned goods, condiments, and cereals, Hudson an 
North Moore Streets, New York.) 

June 15, 1922. 


Mr. W. H MOENCH, 
Care Habicht & Co., Hudson and Laight Streets, New York City. 
My Dran Mr. MOENCH: As both the California Almond and Wal- 
nut Associations are entirely sold out of the 1921 crop, there will 
probably be no quotations made until they are ready to name new 


ces. 
I will keep your request before me, however, and as soon as any- 
thing develops will be glad to advise you. 
Very sincerely, Louis B. PARSONS. 


I have a circular issued on May 8 by the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association. The circular contains the following in- 
formation: 


Every ba 
new crop will 


of old crop stock has been sold, and consequently the 
to an absolutely bare market—a market eager for 


fresh stocks, which, of course, will mean much activity and imme- 
5 tor those jobbers who have their walnut $ 

The telegrams and the circular show what I do not think 
can be successfully disputed, that there are no walnuts and 
no almonds upon the market to-day except those which are 
imported from foreign countries. 


usiness well 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission 
raised also the question about the competitive character of 
California almonds with the imported almonds, 

I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The Senator, however, does not claim chat 
there are not American-grown almonds in the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My claim is, with the infor- 
mation which I have before me, that the confectioners of 
America can not, if they so chose, buy any American-produced 
almonds to-day at any price. That is my statement—that the 
crop has been sold out. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. My understanding is that nearly two 
years’ crops in the United States are still held, and held be- 
cause they have not been able to sell them at the cost of pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly when they could command a price that 
would pay them to let them go, they would soon supply the 
market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, evidently the 
Senator’s information and mine differ in that regard, and I 
therefore sha! have to resort to a large number of letters and 
telegrams to confirm what I have tried to prove from the grow- 
ers’ circular and vom the two brief telegrams which I read, 
addressed by a San Francisco firm to a New York confectioner. 
I will ask to have read the two letters which I send to the 
desk, which set forth better than I can state them the views 
of the confectioners of the country in regard to the tariff upon 
almonds and the limited available domestic supply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Bostox, U. S. A., June 23, 1922: 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


L 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Stu: We acknowledge receipt of the following wire from vou: 
“Will you please wire me the increased cost to you for shelled 
almonds and shelled walnuts if tariff rates are — as proposed? 
And have this day wired you as follows: 
Should the rates be increased as proposed it would make a 
difference to us of over $5,000 a year. There are others in the industry 
in Boston who use mane times what we do.” 
Since writing you on May 10 we have been looking into this almond 
and walnut situation further, and find that California actually produces 
between 1 per cent and 2 per cent of the total world production of 


the world’s 
total production. 

If California should increase ber production of almonds within the 
next 10 years as fast she bas done in the last 10 y she will 
then have been able to preduce only one-fifth of the amount of almonds 
which have been consumed in this country within the last year. 

Furthermore, we learn that the soil of California is not suitable for 
the culture of almonds. The almonds which we get from California are 
fibrous and lack flavor. The walnuts are very large and very black. 

We use only French or nuts, they being the most desirable 
for the class of goods we make, although there are quantities of Man- 
ehurian and Hungarian walnuts shipped into this country. While not 
as desirable as the French and Spanish nuts, they are far more prefer- 
able than the nuts which come from California. 

The total California production of almonds is not suffictent to supply 
even the requirements of three large manufacturers in our industry, to 
say nothing of the needs of the entire industry. 

While the proposed duty on almonds is 15 cents (an increase of 11 
cents over the present duty), almonds are sold by the importers on 
such a close margin that it isn't to be expected that they conid make a 
further payment of 11 cents per pound without getting enough ont of 
their almonds to carry the increased cost; and 10 per cent is as small a 
margin as they would work on. 

Therefore you can easily see where it would inerease our cost on 
almonds from 12 cents to 13 cents. 

On an 8-cent increase on the cost of walnuts, they would naturally 
have to charge from 9 cents to 10 cents more per pound than the 
present price. 

From what we learn of the nut situation, we could not look to the 
shipper for much help, The prices have been gradually working 


down. 

Thankin u for the interest you have taken in this matter. and 
assuring N we shall be pleased to further assist you In any way 
possible, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 


almonds and the United States consumes 12 per cent 


Lovet. & Coven Co, 
N. Epwts Covet. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask to have re- 
read that paragraph in the letter in which it is stated that the 
soil of California is such that we can not produce almonds 
there? The writer of the letter does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. That statement is not worth a snap of the finger. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Oh, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor should not get excited. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I am not excited. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that I have innumerable letters from candy manufacturers 
stating that only certain kinds of almonds are produced in Cali- 
fornia; that there are certain types of almonds which are used 
in the manufacture of candy which are not and can not be pro- 
duced in California and that must be imported. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is what the importer says. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what the candy 
manufacturer says. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; that is what the candy manufac- 
turer says. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They say to me also, I must 
say in fairness to them, that they would prefer to buy their 
almonds in this country. They say that there should be some 
tariff duty upon almonds, but that the proposed rate is exces- 
sive and is outrageous. I must say that their position has not 
been one of condemnation of the almond industry of California. 
It simply is that the rate here proposed is exorbitant and too 
high; and, further, that California can not produce what they 
want, and they want the right to go to the markets of the world 
and get what they need at seasonable prices. after paying a 
a and fair but not a prohibitive duty to the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They want to make 300 per cent and 
have the farmers of California make nothing. That is what 
they want. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry the Senator ħas 
such an unfortunate, unfavorable opinion of all the candy manu- 
facturers, who represent a very great industry. The twenty- 
eighth largest industry In the country is the candy industry, 
employing 400,000 people, and it is a serious question to levy so 
many duties and such high duties that must greatly increase 
the cost of their output. It means reducing the number of em- 
ployees and increasing the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. President, may we have read now the other letter which 
I sent to the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read as re- 
quested. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Boston, July 22, 1981. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Daar Sin: We are inclos: a copy of a letter from the California 
3 9 Association to one of our association members, and a 
copy o e reply. 

12 is interesting to note that on the evidence of the association itself 
it does no business at the present time in shelled almonds, Confection- 
ers, who are heavy buyers and importers of shelled almonds, greatly 
prefer the ported almond on account of its fla vor, texture, and tender 
eating qualities. 

Very many sheiled almonds are roasted in the course of manufacture, 
and the California almond, unfortunately, seems to roast with a very 
hard fiber, so that the effect is almost like eating a of wood. The 
fact remains that practically all the almonds used the confectionery 
828 is x very large business, as you know, in New England, is 
mpor" monds, 


nuts, 
8 here, and to no purpose, because 
m . 
ng that you may be able to see your way clear to do everythin 
peers to pat almonds at least at the figure in the original — 
ion of the bill, we are, 

Very truly yours, i 
New ENGLAND MFG, CONFECTIONERS’ ASSN., 
CHARLES L. Bind, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the Secretary may 
also read the letter from the California Almond Growers’ Asso- 
ciation annexed to that letter, and the reply thereto from the 
Walter M. Lowney Co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND Growers’ EXCHANGE, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 6, 192. 

GENTLEMEN: As a fellow member of the Association of National 
Advertisers, I know you are interested in the preservation of a great 
American: industry, 

The American almond industry, which reg Per to be centered in 
California, is very seriously threatened by the of tariff protection. 
Briefly, the total investment in almond 8 en by the 
members of this cooperative association is well over $50,000,000. Un- 
less we can get a tariff on shelled almonds that will permit the Call. 
fornla grower to — A with the cheaply produced imported product 
we can see ruin ahead: California does not at the present time enjoy 
any part of the natfonal distribution of shelled almonds. We are in a 
position to supply a very large portion of the demand for shelled 
almonds, and in the course of the next three 
nonbearing acreage is producing. we can sup 
demand for shelled almonds in this country. venty-five or eighty per 
cent of the money spent for almonds is spent for she almonds, 
which are used in the making of confections, pastries, etc. 

Almonds in Burope shell out about 25. per cent kernels; in this 
country about one-third kernels. 

The California almond growers, represented through this exchange, 
petitioned Con: for a tariff of 5 cents per pound on almonds not 
shelled and 15 cents pound on shelled almonds. The Ways and 
Means Committee recommended a tariff of 4 cents per pound on 
almonds not shelled and 8 cents per pound on shelled almonds. Un- 
less the tariff on shelled almonds, 9 the great big demand 
of this country, is In proportion to the tarif on almonds in the shell, 
‘or, in other words, at least three times as great as on almonds in the 
shell, California can not hope to compete with Europe. 


The Secretary will read as re- 


ears, when the present 
y practically all of the 
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Uhe:intevests, of: the. Amarican almenad: tndustey. we appel $o you 
— 5 your earnest help in bringing before the p e, and 
Congress, the matter of protection on almonds, and 3 


in America for the benefit of Ameri- 


t as well keep —— of 


almonds. We m 


gress to-day. your Sen- 
ators and Representa giving it as wide publicity possible? 
We would appreciate copies of your letters and telegrams. 


truly, 
N 8 T. C. TUCKER, Manager. 


os JULY 12, 1921, 

FORN LMOND GROWERS’ CHANGB. 

e 81 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Attention of Mr. T. C. Tucker, Manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: To be perfectly frank, your letter of the 6th does not 
strike a very responsive —. The ce of the confectionery 
trade with California shelled almonds is, we believe, not favorable 
enough to induce them to make any strenvous efforts in their behalf, 
and we are quite sure that other man are of the same 


È If California shelled almonds were able to take their m real 


mpetition with the foreign almonds this n 
ona not be y pushed and your efforts would have 
been productive of a larger distribution of s almends in the con- 
fectionery trade. Y rs of flayor and texture can be 
brought up in California almonds to of foreign almonds 
so that they can rally used by the uta is a 
question that ie undoubtedly inter you. From our own stand- 
point the Catifornia almond is a qua until it can really 


compete in these two essentials with the foreign 
Qn this basis, as you may see, we are not particularly interested in 
furthering your ideas for duty. In fact, we are quite on the other 
side of Bs 8 
pants = THe Warrer M. Lowney Co., 
WALTER H. BELCHER, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the other letters 
ef a similar character may be printed as part of my remarks 


without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

BOSTON, Mass, May R, 1922, 
Hon. Davi I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Hoxonamn Dear Gin; We are members of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, who have submitted to the Senate Finance Committee a 
brief on the proposed revenue law, H. R. 7456. 

We are ling to recognize the necessity of a duty for protection 
and also for revenue, but we believe that the pro new duties, 
particularly on sugar, gelatin, lemon and orange oil, shelled peanuts, 
shelled almonds, and eled walnuts are far in excess of what is 
warranted for cither of the above purposes. 

You have undonbtedly reeetved a number of letters on 


Yours very y 
: Jos. Mippiepy, Jr. (Ixc.). 
Boston, Mass., May 11, 1922, 
Hon, Davin I. WALSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We are taking the liberty of 9 you on various 
the tariff now under dis- 
cussion. We will tonch upon these as briefly as possible, and ask 


items bearing upon our industry and in 
that you be good enough to give every consideration you can to our 
point of view. 3 


SHELLED ALMONDS. 


Present law, 4 cents; posed duty, 15 cents per nd. Shelled 
nuts are a large factor in The confectionery industry, particularly in the 
-grade Boston ifornia shelled 


high-gra chocolate packages made in j 
almonds are hardly known in the industry and can not be used by 
manufacturers in our line in place of foreign almonds. The California 


time 
in lifornia to be 222 
5 7 8 — Caiit a. id i ute ae t he — hope 
a ue to orn gan 
of a — on this it 4 “the du 


goes on, naturally the ce of almonds and chocolate-almond pr 
goes up. The consumer finally is the one who is affected, and to no 
good end. We are of the opinion that a shelled-almond duty of 6 


cents per pound is sufficient for all proper req 
tion and revenue, ° 
SHELLED WALNUTS, 


The same ao idea applies as on shelled almonds. We are of 
the opinion at a 6 cents per pound duty on shelled walnuts ig 
sufficient for proper purposes. Certainly the proposed duty of 12 cents 
ast means no large additional’ Baring zer ont sins, sach 
a on ess for S 
means a higher price of almonds and walnuts. * 9 


OTHER ITENS. 
Other items are increased in the following paceman: : 
r cent Increase. 


nts as to protec- 


. an ng a ̃ĩͤ eh 

Lemon and orange l SS Se — 

Albumen — d 

C —T—T—T—R№———— ... —. ̃ 


All these are of large interest and in ia use in this industry and 

it seems to us, are being too heavily burdened, z 

sitet ka and shelled.’ maa L being items Bae. Seer 
n wa as 

penalized out of all proportion, fie 


We shall te very much effort may make for these 
items in beh of the 22 — vot — and Massa- 
Very truly yours, Toe Warn M. Lowxny Co., 
WALTER H. 
Vice President Manager. 


Bostox, May 9, 1928. 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate, Washington, D. O. 
te the fact that much larger revenues 
may be obtained by a ustment of our tariff rates, we want to file 
a very en test te against the abnormal increases pro- 
posed — bill now un the consideration of the Senate, espe- 


Shelled almonds, 
Shelled walnuts. 
Shelled peanuts, 
Lemon and orange oils. 


r. 

AN of these are items which enter very largely into the manufacture 
of candy. After giving considerable time and thought to the matter, we 
can see no — a whatever for an increase of 1 to 400 per cent 
611 D AE seriously le an ind 

ny such rates would very on ple an 
which fs to-day nrg aging, Syne burdens enough ote own that wil 
take nths adjust. 
what increases are 
e. are that the — nosen in- 
creases would do our in inestimable damage, and we hope we can 
rely upon you to insist on very definite modifications, 


bg fa Samoser CHOCOLATES Co. 
AvrrEp T. HASKELL, p 
President. 


Boston 14, Mass., U. S. A., May 8, 1922. 
Hon, DAVIÐ I, WALSH 
Nenate 


Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Bır: In answer to your letter of April 29 concerning tariff rates on 


shelled wainuts, almonds, egg albumen, and cocoa butter, wish to 
you the following facts: 
Imported shel walnuts are used by manufacturing confecti 


loners 
and bakers. California walnuts are marketed im the shell and 
are used principally for table purposes. They are not satisfactory for 
confectioner’s use on account of their large size, color (which is dark), 
and after being shelled out for some time they become dry and brittle. 
The manufacturing confectioner prefers the imported walnut on account 
of it being small size, light in color, and on account of being more 
oily will keep in an edible condition much Jonger. One other thing that 
might be said concerning the California walnuts in the sheH is that 
they are to-da 
grown wonde: 


benefited, 
9 =i 

n rega a 
confectionery >, 
retains what flavor it has until it is 


he confectioner will use 
the California for that which he is now using. 

Imonds, the California almond is also unsuitable for 

it being sold 1 in the shell where it 

elled out. When shelled out for 


„ the user of egg aibu with’ — * 
necessary user of egg men 2 
It is mach more adaptable for the confectioner's use then fresh —. 


and would 


cerning cocoa butter, the p. 
would mean that on rted img 25 cents to lay down in 
which is 43 cents 
250 per cent imcrease, and 
see any occasion for — a confectioner, 
with such a heavy tax are * a" ("th — ti 
S a Ny $ ery pound o oco coating used 
manufacturer of confectionery contains cocoa butter, It being N Bed 
r cent tariff rate would constitute a very heavy 
joners, 


letter is sugar. 
BARD to increase the rate, and if h 
Senate and become 


about 
sider it hi 


We ho 
these Increases: the industries concerned require 
the amount of protection asked for these posed $ 

Trusting to hear = * = 


W. F. SCHRAFFT & Sons Co 
By E. H. SAVAGE. a 


“BOSTON V. S. A., 4 27, . 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH. slice pril 27, 1922 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Siz: With reference to permanent tariff bill, agricultural sec- 
tion, would say that if this bill becomes la h onds 
walnuts will be increased as follows: „ rp 


Cents. 
Aimonds (unshelled) ‘2 
Almonds (shelled) ___ 11 
Walnuts (unshelled) 2 


Walnuts (sbelled) 8 


9918 
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And we can not see how it is going to work anything but a hardship 
upon the confectionery industry. 

The confectionery industry in Boston is one of the largest industries 
in New England, and it has certainly had its share of suffering, not 
wholly due to sugar. 

The confectioners are obliged to contract for the greater part of 
their merchandise long before it is used. 

Our Christmas lines for one year are usually purchased the year 
before, and it can easily be seen that with the falling off of business 
we have been obliged to take large inventory losses on merchan 

As far as we can ascertain, there are no confectioners here who are 
using California almonds. They have ne flavor and are very fibrous 
and are not suitable for the class of goods which we are making here. 

During the war, when walnuts were scarce, we some California 
They came in very much discolored, due to the thin shells 

In fact, most of them showed up 2 black. While they 
are white when they are cut open, they are very far from being attrac- 
tive, and are not desirable for confectioners. 

Were it not possible to get French nuts, we believe there are many 
confectioners who would not use these nuts at all, unless it were for 
inside work. 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 
nsing anywhere near the quantity we would use if prices were nearer 
normal, The norma! price on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day 
is about 60 cents. 

In our small business here we thought nothing of buying 100 cases 
of walnuts when the price was around 80 cents; to-day we buy them 


in 5 and 10 case lots. 

If this bill „it will work a t hardship on all the confec- 
tioners, and will be the means of taking away some of the attractive- 
— 75 from our package goods, which make up a large part of our 

usiness. 

We are willing to do anything we can to help, and of course under- 
stand it is necessary for the Government to obtain revenue through 
such sources, but if our business is injured we can not make money to 
pay taxes. In other words, “ if they kill the hen, they lose the eggs, 

f we should write you every time we were asked to do so, you would 
receive about three letters a week from us. This, however, is a very 
urgent case, and any attention you can give the matter wHi be a help 
to us all—not only to the industry but also to the Government. 

This proposed dut on shelled nuts would be very nearly prohibitive. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank you for the attention you 
have given the various matters about which we have written you in 
the past and assure you that ap? efforts you may make to help us in 
this instance will be appreciated by all in our industry. 

Yours very truly, 


walnuts. 
on them. 


Lovet & Covet Co. 
N. EDWIN Covet, 


BOSTON, MASS., April 26, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sia: We wish to call your attention to the Fordney tariff bill and 
to some of the proposed rates contained therein on products that we 
use in the manufacture of our goods, There are four products listed 
of which we use very large quantities, and the rates as proposed are, 
in Hur opinion, excessive and arbitrary. These articles are as follows: 


duty. duty. 
Walnut „ „666 „60 6 „„ „ „„ „ „„ „„ sso $0. 04 $0.12 
Ber slum 8 IR 
ex albumen. p F ` 
Cocoa butter e e e e 0 1. 30 


Per cent. 
roducts in order, we shall take up oe 8 


Referring to these 
of 8 We use imported French walnuts in large quan and 
on the amount we use r year the increase in duty will amount to 
$17,000 to $18,000. Aside from this fact, California walnuts which are 
being protected are unsatisfactory for our use, and if we are to con- 
tinue the use of walnuts we shall have to buy gotas imported from 
France in order to obtain a quality of nut that is satisfactory. The 
California walnut is dark in color and entirely unfit for the avera 
confectioner’s use. Also the supply is entirely inadequate to the de- 
mand, for according to the best information we can 
300. cases of 55 unds each imported into t 
This figure includes grades of foreign walnuts. 

In regard to almonds, the proposed increase in duty means an added 
cost to us, on the quantity we use, of about $30,000 yearly; and, aside 
from this fact, California almonds which are 5 are un- 
satisfactory for our use, and we can not use them the manufacture 
of our g „ for they would he unsalable. The California almond is a 
hard, woody nut meat, whereas the Spanish and Italian almonds are 
crisp and of fine flavor and wholly suitable for our use. 

As regards egg albumen, we have used fine-quality Chinese hen e; 
albumen for a great many years, and it would cause us considerable 
inconvenience to have to use anything else in place of it. Of 
course, we could continue to use it even though the duty is increased 
to 15 cents a pound, but it would impose an additional burden on us 
of $3,000 a year, and as a protective measure no one would be 
benetited. 

Now, in regard to cocoa butter, we are very large users of this 
commodity, and the proposed increase from 3 cents a pound to 30 
per cent ad valorem would be of profit to a few manufacturers only, 
and they the producers of cocoa butter. The increase to 30 per cent 
means that we would have to pay on any butter imported from 73 
cents to 9 cents per pound duty. perhaps more, and this increase 
is decidedly unfair to the consumer of cocoa butter. It would only 
mean that the manufacturers of cocoa butter in this country will get 
from 44 cents to 6 cents a pound more for their product, and that 
would be at the expense of the confectionery manufacturers, and in 
our vase would cost us from $40,000 to $60, a year. 

You can see from the above figures that the pro 
Im a burden on us of well over $100,000 a year i 
and will be a greatly added burden, in that we are now and have 
been for some time past endeavoring to put our goods into the con- 
sumer's hands at the lowest possible retail prices, and, if anything, 
| contributes to higher selling prices to-day; it is to our disadvantage 
aud not conducive to better business. 


et there are nearly 
s country yearly, 


sed rates will 
put into effect, 


we 
see if 


hope that you will investigate most thoroughly the above and 
in your opinion we are not justified in making a strenuous 
objection to these rates being put into effect. We are perfectly will- 
ing to stand for a reasonable increase in tariff rates on the different 
commodities mentioned, for we appreciate the necessity for additional 
revenue fer the Government; but these rates are not being produced 
for revenue purposes oniy, but are being put on to protect commod- 
ities which are not justiñed in being protected, for, as stated above, 
in the case of almonds and walnuts the protected almond and walnut 
can not be used by those who now use imported nuts, 


Respectfully yours, 
: W. F. SCHRAFFT & Sons CORPORATIOX, 
By E. H. Savacs, 


Boston, Mass., January 31, 1922. 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: With reference to tariff bill (H. R. 7456), paragraphs 
754. 755, 758. 

I have specialized in these commodities for about 25 yea be- 
coming conversant with them in their country of origin, with all the 
phases of their distribution to our 8 and bakery trade, and. 
3 with these twe industries as well. It is in this capacity 


beg to call your attention to the 3 

Our manufacturing confectioners have been hit beyond words, and 
are in dire need of assistance instead of further burdens. Shelled 
almonds and walnuts are very important items for them. It is 
an indisputable fact that they have never used California almonds. 
no matter how low their price, for the reason that these almonds are 
tasteless, hard, and therefore unsuitable. No increase of entrance 
any will induce our manufacturers to use the California article. 

he same is practically true of California shelled walnuts. While 
their flavor is good their sha is altogether unsuitable. Besides, 
not 2 per cent of the shell walnuts used by confectioners and 
bakers come from California. All are imported. California can not 
supply these goods. 
elled filberts are of less importance to the above-named industries, 
but to tax them further would fringe on the absurd for the man who, in 
this part of the 3 at least, has seen a California filbert remains to 
found. It is an unheard of commodity. 

California has not been and is not in a ition to supply these arti- 
cles, but can only supply substitutes wholly unsuitable and which will. 
never prove otherwise. 

Since additional revenue must be obtained from all ible sources, it 
would seem unreasonable to expect that these three articles be exempted. 
Should this duty be raised to 6 cents a pound (it is now 4 cents) that 
increase of 50 per cent could not be called other than most substantial. 
On the other hand, an increase such as is unreasonably striven for by 
the western interests, while benefiting them, would result in an unjust 
burden which our manufacturers are in no position to bear. It is, be- 
sides, common knowledge that nuts have become an important article of 
diet and the consuming public should not be overlooked. 

Yours very truly, 
L. II. Davin, 


— 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A., January 19, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: Referring to tariff bill H. R. 7456, paragraphs 754, 755, 
758, may we respectfully register our protest EER t the proposed in- 
creased rates of import duties on shelled almonds, shelled walnuts, and 
shelled filberts contained in the tariff bill now under the consideration 
of Congress? These food products constitute a very important part of 
the raw material used by the confectioners and bakers of Massachusetts, 
and should extremely increased rates of duty be placed upon them it 
would impose very heavy burdens upon this industry and a upon the 
general public who consume their products, 

Appreciating the need of Congress to obtain revenues, we would sug- 
gest that an advance over the present rate of 25 per cent would not be 
objectionable. We most empatically, however, object to the rates of 
duties advocated by the California almond and walnut growers, which 
are entirely unwarranted and exorbitant. A very small percentage of 
the shelled nuts used in the United States are raised in this country and 
there is no possibility whatever of California ever producing the qual- 
ities desired at reasonable prices. The California growers by united 
effort and cooperative marketing have succeeded during the past few 

ears, when foreign competition was reduced to a minimum, in advane- 
ng prices steadily far above normal, and on the basis of prices received 
during the war for their crops the price of farm land has risen in 
numerous cases to over a thousand dollars an acre. It now appears 
evident that they wish to capitalize these inflated values and demand 
protection for their industries sufficient to absorb the increased overhead 
caused thereby. Certainly the farmers in California can not argue that 
the same misfortunes have overtaken them that have come upon the 
farmers who have been engaged in the production of the great staple 
food products of our 3 A mere glance at present prices of Call- 
fornia products will show how little they have suffered in comparison 
with other industries the country over. It would seem, therefore, that 
their requests for increased tariff duties at the present time are entirely 
unreasonable and unwarranted. 


Yours very truly, Banker, HARRIS & KEHRHAHN, 


TARIFF BILL (H. R. 7456), PARAGRAPHS 754, 755, AND 758. 


THe Nur Housa, 
Lynn, Mass., January 14, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Member of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The undersigned respectfully protest against the proposed very 
largely increased rates of import duties on shelled almonds, shelled 
walnuts, and shelled filberts, contained in the tariff bill now under 
the consideration of Congress. 

These f roducts constitute a very important part of the raw 
material used by us in the manufacture of our products, and should 
extremely increased rates of duty be placed opon them it would im- 

very heavy burdens upon our industry, and also upon the general 
public, who are the consumers of our products. We appreciate the 
need of Congress to obtain revenues, and would therefore willing! 
acquiesce in an advance over the present rates of 50 per cent, whic 
would make the same synonymous to those which were contained in 


7 : 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, but we most emphatically object to the rates 
of duties advocated by the California almond and walnut growers, 
which we consider unwarranted and exorbitant, 

We you, therefore, to give this protest your earnest attention 


and consideration. 
Tully, CHARLES A. LITTLEFIELD, President, 
Nature of business: Salted nuts of quality, 


AMESBURY, Mass., January 9, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, : 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR Sm: We do not know what 2 Senators are trying to do 
swith industry, but apparently you are 
My attention has be 


t you 


these 

ses just about 50 per cent of the requirements on 
peanuts, and it has necessary for our western 
competitors to import large quantities of Chinese nuts so that we people 
here in the East can use the Virginia variety. If we are forced to 
y exorbitant prices to the cleaners in the South it will seriously 
high? pe with our business, and we are, therefore, looking to you 

or relief. 
Signed protest is Inclosed. 

Yours very traly, 


will make a spec 
This ‘country r 
extra large shelled 


F. M. Horr & Co., 
F. M. Hoyrt. 4 


Boston, U. S. A., January 5, Wes. 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


th 
be to the interest of busin ally the candy business, 
We have tried at different ‘ames to use California walnuts and 
almonds. The almonds have no flavor whatever. While they look some- 
what better than those we are using, 


This applies to walnuts as well as to almonds. i 

The lled walnuts that come from California are not to be com- 
pared with the walnuts which we get, which are mostly French wal- 
nuts. In fact, those sre the walnuts used by most of the confectioners. 

We can not see wherein the Government is going to make any ma- 
terial gain in the increase of the duty. Furthermore, we can not see 
how it is going to benefit the wers of those nuts in this country, 
as most of the confectioners will use the other nuts. Possibly a v 
few of them, making a cheap line of goods, will use some of the wa 
nuts grown in this country. 

If you will take the trouble to look into this matter, we are confi- 
dent that you will see a distinct difference in the goods. 

We can not see where inf gain is going to be made in the increase of 
the duty, as they will probably use only about half the amount the; 
are now using, and consequently the total amount of revenne dert 
from this source will be no more than it would be if the duty remained 


the same as it now is. 

The puea on walnuts is very high at the present time. In fact, it is 
about the limit in price, and the price has, no doubt, curtailed the 
consum n We used to buy Chabert walnuts for 30 cents; the price 
to-day is in the neighborhood of 65 to 70 cents. 

Regarding shelled filberts, we can not recall ever haying bought fil- 
berts grown in this country. 

Yours very truly, : 
LOVELL & Covet Co., 
V. Enwix Covet. 

Boston, Mass., Jantary 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin; We are advised that serious consideration is being given 
to a material advance in the rate of duty on shelled nut meats 
such, for instance, as shelled almonds, shelled walnuts, and s 
Alberts, this under the tarif bill under consideration at the present 


time. 

Recognizing the necessity for obtaining revenue, we believe it may 
be in order and equitable if the present rate on the three nut meats 
above mentioned, the present rate of which we believe is 4 cents a 
pound, should be slightly increased; but, in our judgment, the pro- 
posed duty on all three is far higher than it should be. 

You are undonbtedly familiar with the fact that filberts are not 
grown in this country, and that the supply of walnuts and almonds 

own is so small as to be of v little value to the consumers of 

ese commodities. In fact, the California shelled almonds and shelled 
walnuts can not be for a material part of the requirements for 
which shelled almonds and shelled walnuts are imported. We believe, 
therefore, that these items should be determined entirely on the basis 
of revenue requirements and that the interest of the consuming public 
should be paramount in the consideration, 

It seems to us that 1 cent a pound increased duty should be suffi- 
cient; that would be an increase of 25 per cent, which, in our judg- 
ment, should be enough: 

We respectfully submit this item for your consideration, sincerely 
trusting that you will use your influence to the interest of the gen- 
eral consuming public rather than at the suggestions of any small 
section or small group ef interested parties. 

Yours truly, 
Jos. MIDDLEBY, Jr. (Ixc.), 
Gro. T. BUTTERWORTH, Seoretary. 


TARIFF BILL (H. R. 7456), PARAGRAPHS 784, 788, 788. 
Boston, Mass., January 5, 1922, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, ‘ a f 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sim: The undersigned respectfully protest against the proposed y 
largely increased rates of import duties on shelled almon sh. 
walnuts, and shelled filberts contained in the tariff bill now under the 
consideration of Congress, 
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ets constitute a very important part of the raw 
y us in the manufacture of see . and should 


used 
extremely increased rates of duty be placed upon them it would impose 
very 5 upon our i stry and olan upon the general public 
e consumers of our ucts, We appreciate the need of 

Congress to obtain revenue, a would, therefore, willingly acquiesce 
im an advance over the prens rates of 50 per cent, which would make 
the same synonymous those which were contained in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, but we most emphatically object to the rates of duties ad- 
voca’ by the California almond a walnut growers, which we con- 
sider unwarranted and exorbitant, 

We beg (in therefore, to, give this protest your earnest attention and 
consideration. A 
espectfully, 

MAssACHUSETtTs CHOCOLATE Co. (INC.)., 
Per E. A. LINDERHOLM, General Manager, 


TARIFF BILL (H, R, 7456), PARAGRAPHS 754, 15%, 758. 
‘ Boston, Mass., U. S. A., Jantary g, 1922. 
Hon. Day I. WALSH i 5 f 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The undersigned respectfully protest against the proposed ver 
largely increased rates of import duties on shelled "almonds. bellen 
walnuts, and shelled filberts contained in the tariff bill now under the 
ley meena tae of Congress. tet p 

ese food u constitute a very important part of the raw 
material used by us in the manufacture of our products, and should 
rates of 2 be placed upon them it would 1 se 
very heavy burdens upon our industry and also upon the general public, 
who are the consumers of our ucts. We appreciate the need of 
Congress to obtain revenue, and would, therefore, willingly acquiesce 
in an advance over the 8 rates of 50 per cent, which would make 
the same synonymous to those which were contained in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, but we most 53 object to the rates of duties ad- 
vocated by the California almond and walnut growers, which we con- 
sider unwarranted and exorbitant. 


We beg , therefore, to give this protest your ea t 
consideration. gi p y rnest attention and 


Respectfully, 
W. F. Scnnarrr & Sons CORPORATION, 


By E. H. Sa vA. 


Bos rox, Mass., August 20, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALS 


H, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: As rag hearers the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I 
know that you are interes in preserving our rights as business men 
and also the of the consumers, 

In the tentative tariff bill which is now before you a tly in- 
creased tariff has been placed upon simonas walnuts, and filberts, both 
shelled and unshelled. In the case of shelled almonds the Ways and 

ttee the rate as 8 cents, same being an Increase 

of 100 per cent over the Underwood tariff and of 50 per cent over the 

Payne-Aldrich tariff. The California . it appears, were not 

satisfied with this and were successful in hav 2 — tariff rate in- 

creased to 12 cents upon the floor of the Honse, ng an increase of 

200 per cent over the Underwood tariff and 100 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

t is reported that the California almond interests secured a special 

g. so ator JOHNSON, on August 10 before the Senate 

Finance Committee with a view of getting the tariff on shelled almonds 


increased to 15 cents pe pound, 

We do not believe that the interests of your constituents lie in a 
monopoly of these nuts for California, as these food products constitute 
an important part of the raw material used in the manufacture of nut 
bread, cakes, pastry, candy, etc, It would amount to an added tax on 
the rations of the middle-class consumers to the benefit of nut raisers 
in California, which, we ogee need no protection beyond *that con- 
tained in the Underwood bill, and surely no more than contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. In other words, we believe that an increase of 50 

cent over the present tarif of 4 cents on shelled almonds, making 

e tariff 6 cents per pound, the same as contained in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, should be sufficient to satisfy the ayarice of California, 
o would therefore ask that the rate be not inereased above that 


gure. 
We would respectfully ask you to use your influence to see that the 
rights of the consumers, who secure their supplies through importers 
in the principal markets of the country, are not forgotten this 
scramble of California for monopoly. 
Very truly yours, 
MCLELLAN & Brronam CO., 
H. M. Rien, Vice President. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. resident. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from California will permit me to reply to his previous ques- 
tion, I wish to call attention to what the Confectionery Market 
says about the California industry. I think it is a very fair 
statement from their standpoint of what ought to be done for 
the California walnut and almond growers. That publication 
states: 


The California Senators are urging a tariff of 12 cents per pound on 
shelled walnuts, The old tarif was 4 cents a pound and The mate sug- 
gested in the new tariff bill last July was only 3 cents. 

The old tariff on shelled almonds was 4 cents a pound, the suggested 
new rate last Ai was 8 cents a pound, and the Almond Growers’ Px- 
change is asking for a duty of 15 cents a pound. 

The value of the domestic walnut soe (97 per cent bei 
in California) increased between 1909 and 1919 from two and a quarter 
million dollars to over fourteen millions. It did not need a hi pro- 

ective to bring about this phenomenal result. During the first 
half of this period the rate of duty was 5 cents; the last half, 4 cents. 

The labor cost of production of California walnuts is approximately 
65 per cent of the total. Nobody wants workers in California to have. 
to compete with European labor nor to live under European conditions. 
A glance at the development of the California industry noted above 
would seem to indicate that it is not necessary they should, The devel- 
eet was due to progress in cultural and marketing practices. Phe 

nited States Tarif! Commission referring to the walnut crop says: 


produced 


growers’ a tion which annually establishes openi prices, 
* but it is apparent that the control it exercises over the great 
bulk of the domestic crop enables it to profit in prices from a tariff 
more readily than is the case of an industry where competition among 
individual producers is general.” 

Now, what is the story on almonds? Seventy-five per cent of the 
California crop is controlled by an almond growers’ association and is 
therefore in the same e ge as the walnut growers to benefit in prices 

‘om import duties. uring the period from 1909 to 1919 the duty on 
shelled almonds was, in the first half, 6 cents; the last half, 4 cents; 
and California is now asking for a duty of 15 cents a 
the value of the California crop was $700,000; in 1919, $3,900,000. 
All this without a high protective tariff. It would a r that for the 
past 10 years the nut-growing industry of Califor has prospered 
under a revenue tariff rather than a protective tariff. 

It is quite to the interest of candy manufacturers that all the peogie 

in this country be at work earning money with which to buy candy. 
On this ere they should not object to a duty on any of their com- 
modities which may be necessary to protect a substantial number of 
workers in our own country against those of Spain, Italy, and France, 
Put the California almond meats are not in real competition with for- 
eign almonds for use in 5 confectionery. In flavor and 
texture the advantage of the foreign nut is so marked that the domestic 
product is little used in the industry. 
. For these reasons the manufacturers think that until California can 
produce almond meats of texture and taste equal to the Mediterranean 
products in their availability for confectionery purposes the domestic 
growers are not justified in asking a prohibitive tariff on a noncom- 
petitive commodity, The same argument applies to walnuts, and with 
nearly the same force. 

There is a statement of the Tariff Commission that this in- 
dustry is controlled by the growers’ association, who fix the 
price and who are therefore more likely to profit by the high 
protective tariff than otherwise. The selling market is con- 
trolled by what constitutes a price-controlled trust. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator’s informa- 
tion is not infallible. The statement which the Senator has 
read is not correct. The industry is not a monopoly nor a 
trust, nor does the association fix the prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are deal- 
ing with a tariff duty that will be effective and that will result 
in increased prices. Nobody can dispute that; nobody can dis- 
pute that when only 15 per cent of our consumption is produced 
in this country, the duty levied in this bill will be effective— 
will be added to the price of the imported product and the 
domestic product. Whatever we may say about the effect of 
other duties which are levied in the agricultural schedule, one 
thing is certain, that here is to be levied a very heavy and real 
burden upon the users of these products. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the candy industry may be a very profitable one and 
may have made excess profits, it is very certain that they are 
going to pass this burden on to the American people who buy 
their sweets and candies. 

Let me present to Senators some figures to show just what 
this burden will be; how much more the American people will 
have to pay for walnuts and almonds, I was surprised at the 
importance of walnuts and almonds in the manufacturing of 
candy and cake and other sweets. They are almost as essen- 
tial as sugar. The leading candy manufacturer of Philadelphia 
and two.of the leading candy manufacturers of New York 
City, three of them altogether, state that they will have to pay 
annually for the one item of almonds alone $500,000 more by 
reason of this proposed increased of 250 per cent in the tariff 
duty. 

I asked six of the leading candy manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts to give me some information in reference to this 
subject. I might say in this connection that the candy industry 
is a very important one in Massachusetts, particularly in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge. We talk a great deal about the woolen in- 
dustry of New England and the boot and shoe industry, but one 
of our leading industries is the candy industry. Candy is made 
there in very large quantities and shipped all over the world. 
Six of the largest candy manufacturers state that the increased 
cost of shelled walnuts and almonds to them will be $186,500 
annually, involving an increased cost of about $31,000 each. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a number of telegrams, more than the six to which I have re- 
ferred, from Cambridge and Boston, Mass., bearing on this 
question. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
‘Washington, D. C. 
Based on our present consumption of almonds and walnuts, the 
additional cost to us per year would be between $25,000 and $30,000 
if the new tariff rates should go into effect. 


wee 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922. 


F. II. Roserts Co. 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922, 
Senator Davio I. Wasa, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Supplementing earlier telegram to-day, total average 1 increased 
cost almonds by reason of duty alone about $14,000 and walnuts about 


$7,500, Figures based on 10-year ba), Ww u 10 80 
He WALTER M. WNEY 5 
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Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, E 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Increased cost shelled almonds, on account of proposed advance in 
duty, 11 cents per pound, Walnuts increased 8 cents per pound. To 
these figures should be added regular proportion of profit expected by 
importing house or jobber: ó i 

THE WALTER M. Lowney Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 23, 1922. 
* 


Hon, Davip I. WALSH a ae 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.. 


Proposed day on almonds would make cost of our chocolate almond 
bars so prohibitive: they would be entirely eliminated from the market, 
as compon ure selling items loss of siness would be enormous. 
Chocolate and candy industry can not pay additional duty and remain 
in business. Consuming public will not stand for higher prices. 
Difference in price would meania loss of more than $50,000 to us, 
We use only small quantity of walnuts, Thanks for your telegram. 
THe TOURAINE Co. 
BOSTON, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


tariff would in normal years increase our costs $28,000 
almonds; $4,000 for shelled walnuts. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY Co. 


Proposed 
tor shelled 


Boston, Mass., June 25, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Answering your yesterday’s telegram, we estimate increased cost to 
us on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts at twelve to fifteen thousand 
dollars per year if tariff rates are increased as proposed, this provided 
volume of consumption continues as before. The serious situation 
however, to our minds is a grave fear that proposed increases will 
make consumption in many directions prohibitive; therefore no good 
would be accomplished, but probably a decrease in revenue, and Cali- 
fornia interests would have been given no benefit. In our opinion, 
California almonds and walnuts are not suitable for and could not 
be used for our purposes: We think 50 per cent increase of present 
duties should be sufficient for revenue and all necessary protection. 

Jos. Mippiesy, Jr, (INc.). 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922, 
Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Should the tariff rates be increased as proposed, it would make a 
difference to us of over $5,000 a year. There are others in the Indus- 
try in Boston who use many times what we do. 


Lovett & Coven Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 26, 1922. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Increased cost to us on account of increased duties on almonds and 
walnuts approximately $1,500. 
Gro, CLosp Co, 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Figured on to-day’s prices, proposed tariff would increase our cost 
30 per cent on almonds, 18 per cent on walnuts. 
Samoser CHOCOLATES Co. 


Boston, MASS., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH} 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Writing you to-day concerning effect on confectionery industry of 
proposed tariff on nuts. 
New ENGLAND MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Tariff 
Commission, in report upon this industry, makes mention of the 
claim made by the confectioners that the California almond is 
not suited for their uses. The California walnut and the Cali- 
fornia almond find their way into the household of the American 
people in the shell, and are used upon the table, but in the 
making of candy the imported shelled almond is used almost 
entirely by the candy manufacturers of the country. 

I also have information to the effect that the imported 
almond costs them more than the domestic almond; that there 
is no competition between the California shelled almond and 
the imported article, because, first, there is a difference in the 
texture in the taste, and quality; second, that there is a differ- 
ence in the price, the imported being more expensive than the 
domestic product; and, thirdly, the quantity of the domestic 
product is not available, even if the California product were 
satisfactory. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say upon this 
subject. I am going to move two amendments. I wish to say 
to the Senator from California that I am not arguing now for 
no duty at all upon almonds or walnuts, I am not arguing for 
a very low duty, I am arguing against this excessively high duty, 
I am arguing against this excessive burden that will be reflected 
in increased prices, I am arguing against the tremendous in- 
crease in rates over the present law and over the House bill. 

I move, on page 110, line 12, to strike out the numeral “5” 
and in lieu thereof to insert the numeral “4.” Then, when 
we come to the next bracket in the paragraph, I shall move 
that the numerals “15,” in line 13, page 110, be stricken out 
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and in place thereof the numeral “6” be inserted. Both of 
the rates in my amendments are in excess of the rates under 
the present law. One of them is the same rate as named in 
the House bill, while the other is a reduction of the rates 
named in the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to move an 
amendment or does he wish to achieve the same result by dis- 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senate committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to move an amend- 
mement in the case of shelled almonds. I am aware of the fact 
that the House rate on nonshelled almonds is 4 cents, and that 
by rejecting the Senate committee amendment the House rate 
is automatically fixed in the bill; but that will not be true 
about the amendment to shelled almonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I have quite a large num- 
ber of telegrams from all parts of the country, from the candy 
manufacturers, protesting the rate on almonds. I am going to 
ask to put them in the Recorp without reading, except that I 
wish to read two of them that seem to me typical. 

The one that I first read is from Chicago, directed to myself 
and dated June 30, 1922. It says: 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 30, 1922. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Candy industry, representing 250,000 voters, $450,000,000 output, 
respectfully protests against proposed import duty on shelled almonds 
and walnuts. No State except Califo suitable for raising these 
nuts. Shelled California nuts unfit for manufacturing purposes. All 
sold in shell. Bring higher prices than imported and demand exceeds 

n 


supply. Proposed crease, 275 cent, would prohibit importa- 
tion, great reducing revenue. . 6-cent duty for both ed 
almonds and walnuts, 


Tae Cracker Jack Co. 
Another from Chicago, dated June 80, and addressed to 
myself, reads as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 30, 1922. 
Hon, FURNIFOLD McL, SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
As users of large quantities shelled almonds and walnuts we em- 
2 enter orous protest against proposed import duties on 
hese commodities. Crop of domestic grown nuts so insignificant to 
consumption in this country. Furthermore inferior in quality for manu- 
facturing purposes. This proposed tariff, in our opinion, is very unjust 
to users. We feel 6 cents per pound duty on shelled almonds and 
walnuts is not only fair, will bring 50 per cent increased duty, but is 
highest that manufacturers can stand without resorting to discontinu- 
ing using almonds and walnuts, thereby lessening revenue to Govern- 
ment because of impracticability of domestic-grown nuts. 
R BUNTE BROS. 
As I stated, these telegrams come from all parts of the 
country. The two I read come from Chicago. The next is from 
Knoxville, Tenn.; the next from St. Paul, Minn.; several from 
Chicago; the next from Brooklyn, N. V.; the next from Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the next from Fort Wayne, Ind.; others from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and so son. I ask that these telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The telegrams are as follows: 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 30, 1922. 


Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.. 

Import duties on almonds and walnuts will work bardship on candy 
manufacturers who are already paying excise taxes. The price of these 
items are already so it makes reselling prices of items manu- 
factured from these products almost prohibitive to the average con- 
sumer. Your infiuence against this bill will be appreciated. 

B. L. JOHNSON & Co. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., June 30, 1922, 
FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We protest vigorously against pr import tax on almonds and 
walnuts, California almonds and walnuts are not satisfactory for man- 
ufacturing confectionery, and it is imperative that we are able to import 
shelled almonds and shelled walnuts for use in our industry. We 
appreciate your support. 

A. M. Ramer Co, 


; CHICAGO, ILL., June 30, 1982. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We earnestly and solemnly protest against the proposed increase of 
tariff on shelled almonds and walnuts. We are not opposed to a rea- 
sonable increase on the tariff. We believe a tariff of 6 cents per pound 
on shelled almonds and walnuts would be a reasonable increase and 
serve all requirements as to protection and revenue. We trust our pro- 
test will have your favorable consideration. 

PAUL F. Buick Co. 


P CHICAGO, ILL., June 30, 1922. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: : 
We believe amendment to H. R. 7456 proposed by Senator JOHNSON, 
of California, is unfair to an industry already overburdened with taxes, 
Donrestic production of almonds being only small proportion of domes- 
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tic consumption, we urgently request you to work for duties proposed by 


National Confectioners’ Association, namely, almonds not shelled, 4 
cents; shelled, 6 cents per pound. 
; WILLIAMSON Canby Co., 

1038 North Ashland Avenue, Chioaga, IU. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 80, 1922. 
F. MCL. SIMMONS, 


s 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We respectfully and emphatically protest against the proposed high 
tariff on almonds and walnuts as unreasonable, unjustifiable, oppressive, 
and destructive to the candy industry of this country. A high tarif 
on any article of food which our country is compelled to import because 
of insufficiency bP gaat as is proven by the statistics of the 
United States Ta Commission and substantiated by the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, seems absurd on the face of it. This one 
reason, it seems to us, should suffice to condemm the measure. 

ELBA CHOCOLATE Co. (1Nt.) 
Brookipn, N.Y. 


Fr. WAYNE, IND., June 80, 1922. 
Senator FURXIFOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts are unjust and will 
benefit the small class to the detriment of the public at large. Desire 
to urge that you strenuously oppose same, 

Heir MILLER Lav Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30, 1922, 
Senator FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

As manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate and almond bars we urge 
you to use your utmost influence to prevent pro inerease duty 
on shelled almonds. Proposed increase likely to stifle, perhaps destroy, 
almond bar business through substitution inferior nuts. See letter 
for more explicit information. 

THE FORBES CHOCOLATE Co, 


- SALT LAKE CITY, UTAR, June 30, 1922. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.. 


We protest eynt) ahr import duties on almonds and walnuts. 
lifornia can not produce anywhere near quantity nor quality required 
for manufacturing purposes and never will for many years. y burden 
a greater industry when least able to bear it by increasing import duties 
on almonds and walnuts, It is unfair to the manufacturers and con- 
sumers and unjustifiable and unreasonable. 
J. G. MCDONALD. 


— 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., June 29, 1922. 


Hon. F. MCL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


There is absolutely no justification for proposed duties on almonds 
and walnuts. If enacted, miey will work irreparable injury to our 
industry. It is a matter of life or death. We suggest 4 cents per 
pound on almonds in the shell, 6 cents on shelled almonds ; 3 cents on 
walnuts not shelled and 6 cents walnuts shelled as sufficient for all 
purposes; and we ask your earnest cooperation in this vital matter 
affecting our own and allied industries, representing a capital Invest- 
ment of at least $1,000,000,000, 

PUTNAM FACTORY. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 29, 1922. 


Hon. Furntrotp MCL. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We vigorously 1 proposed Increase in import duties on shelled 
almonds and shell walnuts as unjust to the confectionery manufac- 
turing industry. California produces only small percentage of tbis 
country's requirements of these nuts. Moreover, California almonds and 
walnuts are not satisfactory for use in confectionery. Proposed duties 
penalize our industry and consuming public. z 8 

i IBBE Bros, 


NEWARK, N. J., June 29, 1922. 
FurxiıroLD MCL. SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest vigorously against posed duty on almonds and walnuts, 
Your RONS demands you look inte serious effect on candy industry 
of this exorbitant advance. We regard it outrageous, its increase in 
Government revenue questionable, and will make luxuries of familiar 
food products. We wonder if Senators realize panapo frame of mind 
developing among substantial business men because of killing burdens 
unrelieved and threatening legislative proposals, 

SANDALL CANDY Co. 


New YORK, June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FurNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington; 
Pro duty on almonds would seriously injure chocolate industry, 
already double taxed. Urge no action this item. 
Respectfully, 
7. B. NESBITT, 


W. 
Vice President Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co., 
New York and Lititz, Pa. 


=> * 
Erte, PA., June 30, 1922. 
Senator FURNIPOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington; 
The penosa tariff on almonds and walnuts we believe is uncalled 
for. If enacted as se yen will affect our business very materially 
and do us great harm. e want to be patriotic, but do not like to lose 


a great part of our business. 
x F. D. Senvuitrz Co. 
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JOHNSTOWN, PA., June 29, 1923. 
Senator FURNIFOLD MCE, SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington: 
Please protest vigorously against proposed import duties on almonds 


and walnuts. 
KEYSTONE CANDY Co, 


T orrosw. Tow. ne 29, 1922. 
Senator FuRNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, * Asa 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The manufacturers have never con there was eno 


produced in this coun to Boar 
fifth around, „ a duty like AORT ie koa 
— goods Ta — prices and aed hon heels "We want 75 5 
w 
consideration fs asked. bia iza om 
Warrer T. HALL Co. 


ry rw Tonk, N. 1922. 
Senator F. MCL. SIMMONS e 
gars Bn Washington, D. 0.: 
We herewith protest against the increased duties on almonds and 
walnuts now proposed. 
HurLuns. 


— Rocnzsrar, N. 1922. 
Benator F, M. Simmons, . Tannese, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts are out of al 
reason, Almonds and walnuts grown in the United States Pat 
begin to meet the demand for consumption in this country. Almonds 
and walnuts grown in the United States are not suitable for use by 
eed dete on confectioners. We protest against the pro- 


uty on almonds and walnuts. 
Tun ROCHESTER CANDY Co. 
Spokane, WASH., June 29, 1922. 


shelled 
one- 


Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
Washington, D. C.. 


We hereby vigorously . against proposed import duties = 
almonds of 15 cents a pound and shelled walnuts 12 cents a pound 
ties, if ena th —. ie the candy ind e — 
a rate of 6 cents Fuser 1 2 1 almonds and ed 
adequate and fair the — to to survive and these commodities 
are to be used. 
Tau BLUE Biscuit Co., 
F. B. Krauss, President. 


Cornine, N. T., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. Simmons 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
We 3 that you give careful consideration to the Import duties 
proposta ta 9200 tariff bill on almonds and walnuts and te the 
rler submitted by the National Confectioners’ Association on the sub- 
. We are convinced that duties proposed would inflict a ve and 
unnecessary hardship on the manufacturing confectioners of 


the confectioners’ 

Aike on shelled simenan cad be SF wn se 
- W. E. GORTON, Jr., 
President Gorton Chocolate Co. 


— 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 29, 1922. 
Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Please note our opposition to 


increase In tariff duties on 
shelled — 2 and walnuts. 5 are 9 Si users, 
and creases would make use of these items practically 
ive, 


A. J. Warrer Facrory. 
JamuEstTowN, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. ä MCL. SIMMONS. 


ate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
import duties on almonds and walnuts would work hard- 
ship or not only all manufacturing confectioners but millions of con- 
gumers to whom they cater. These duties are prohibitive, because 
1 simply could not and would not pay what manufacturer 
would be forced to charge. charge. Protected growers can not meet demands. 
CHAUTAUQUA CONFECTIONERY Co. (INC.). 


Hon. Fun Nou MCL. SIMMONS 
Senate Office Buil 


pro 


PUEBLO, COLO., June 23, 1922. 
Senator FURNIFOLÐ MCL. SIMMONS. 
Oare Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We enter protest against pro 
and walnuts and recommend for 
pound. 


— eat rt duties on shelled almonds 
tution a rate of 6 cents per 


THE Roop Canpy Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. Sees 
ashington, D. C.: 

We enter protest against rah propona enormous increase in duties on 
shelled almonds and walnuts, Neither are in need of protec- 
ae. and the: ly "pute a fraction of shelled nuts used. An average 
increase as p heed on & Nt imports is all the Government should consider. 

OBFLERS CENTENNIAL CHOCOLATE (IN.). 
READING, Pa., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
rously protest against enormous increase on import duties 
almonds and walnuts. Increase on former is 278 per cent; 
200 r cent. California production insufficient and quality 
very unsatisfactory. We approve reasonable increase for revenue, but 
Proposed inerease will ruin this branch of our 1 
Wa. H. LUDEN (INC), 


` 


Senator SIMMONS, 
Was 


. Onto, June 29, 1922. 


ashington, D. 0.: 


rotest against tariff higher than 6 cents a pound on shelled 
and mera x higher tariff would 8 R helr use. 
Tus R. D Mackumats Co. 


NEw YORK, June £9, 1922. 


We 
walnu 


Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. * 5 — 
Office 


2 Senate 0 Building, Washington, D. C.: 

manufacturers we y reduction of proposed 
duty on and 8 — com nt part of 
class of candies having high nutritive value. As only on th ot 


nuts consumed in Uni 


— 


Srarrln WASH., June 29, 1922. 


Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Doub present duties on shelled 
would ee and give local producers 


crease these duties 275 and 200 per cent, vely, would put these 
C used by the manu- 
5 confectioner as they are u Therefore we protest 
to x vigorously against the 8 duty of 15 cents per pound on 

almonds and 12 cents per pound on shelled walnuts and ask you 


to see that present duties are not increased to exceed 100 per cent. 
IMPERIAL CANDY CO. 


BOSTON, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FuRNIFOLD Simmons, 
Senate OMe aiaa Washington, D. C.: 


200 
atives vote for such 
chan; 


even deliver goods? We are a Wh 
walnuts and net nuts in the shell. should we manufacturers be 
shettea tn e ye increase when total amount of almonds 
shelled in ornia yearly would not supply A of our manufacturers 

ie tua country for one and one-half days? Please bear in mind that 
there is $350, ,000 invested capital in the candy industry, which is 
the twenty-eighth largest industry in the United ted States. 


— Co. 


Counci, BLUFFS, lows, June 29, 922. 


Hon. 8 MCL. SIMMONS, 
nate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We protest against the rates of 15 cents per: pana 
shelled almonds and wal the pending tariff bill, an 
rate on each as recommend Ahm. goes 
The schedule 
make the SS ee almenos almost pro tiye in our busi 
while domestic almonds are suitable for our requirements, and 
are not p in sufficient „ to supply normal demand 
they wee suitable. Your careful consideration will be appreciated 
Jonn G. Woopwarp & CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. T., Jene 29, 22, 
Hon. FURNIFOLÐ MCL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: oh, 
Believe proposed duties on shelled almonds and walnuts will m 
cust of of fin ucts to consumer u high, which il 
ECT 5 — args See 
imported nu e believe duties ce’ on shell 
almonds and 6 cents on shelled walnuts sample to 3 domestie 
interests and not too great to interfere with Uberal 


use. 
BeecanvutT Packina Co, 


BOSTON, MASS., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FURXIFOLD MCL. Simmons 
Senate 2 Washington, D. 0.: 

We desire to protest v et ae proposed import duties 
on almonds walnuts, 88 use Domate almonds and 
walnuts in candy; public do not want them. Manufacturing confec- 
tioners use a ea large part of the total importation of both. An excessive 
duty, as would seriously hinder our efforts to a our prod- 
ucts to a 2 basis satisfactory to the consuming public. This in- 
dustry stands fifth in the country and furnishes employment to a 


eat many thousand le. 
2 z . Daerr Crocotate Co. 


Omana, NEBR., June 20-30, P22. 


— 


Senator FURNIFOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 
ali Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 
igorously protest against duty on shelled almonds 16 cents per 
has g 3 e: walnuts of 12 cents per pound, If contempla 
Baty is 2 make the use of both items prohibitory. Present 
wet 3 — in the United States only very small percentage 


t Ay 5 — tion. 
* <j GORDON RaIxAUxxn Co, 


— 
HUTCHINSON, KANS., June 29, 1922, 
n. FORNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
ee Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


wW test vigorously against proves import duties on shelled 
— walnuts. Why pena the majority for the benefit of 


almon 
the minority? 
THE RICHARDS-SCHEBLR Canpy Co. 


New ORCBANS, LA., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FURNIPOLD MCL. 3 
eee Office Building, Washington, D. C. $ 
wers 


1 the 5 tariff on shelled nuts. Nut 
should ve protection, but not an increase of 400 per cent, which is 
unreasonable and unnecessary. Domestic almonds unsatisfactory for 
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use in confectionery ; therefore do not think the increased 8 help 


ers. manufacturers need help rather than more 
they are to stay in business. 
BLMER Canpy Co, (Ixc.). 


x. 
Sr. LOUIS, MO., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Funxtroto MCL, BIMMONS 


Washington, D. C.: 


The proposed import duty rates on shelled almonds and shelled wal- 
nuts in our opinion are unreasonably and 8 — 
feel there is absolutey no justiflable reason for these contemplated rates 
especially at a time when everyone is clamoring for reductions in 
pr ces, The can industry is now more than sharing its burden of 
axes compared th other industries, and we urge you to use your 
influence to have these duties reduced substantially. 

O. H. Peckuam FACTORY, NATIONAL CANDY Co. (INc.). 


Saur Lace Crry, UTAH., June 29, 1922, 


Senator FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We desire protest against proposed import duties on shelled almonds 
and shelled walnuts, believing her are neither warranted nor justified. 
California produces but very small percentage of shelled walnuts and 
shelled almonds consumed, their production being so small compared to 
consumption that they are in position to supply but about 10 per cent 
of demand. Why penalize our industry, which is largest consumer of 
shelled nuts, by imposing duties which are unreasonable, exorbitant, and 
unwarranted? Hope you will favor decided reduction in pro 


duties. 
Sweer Canpy Co. 


domestic 
burdens { 


Nuw Tonk, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator FURNWOLÐ MCL. SIMMONS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts is unreasonable and 
not fair to manufacturers in the 47 States outside of California, that 
can only produce 10 per cent of consumption. Chocolate-almond-bar 
industry will be ruined, necessitating manufacturers to dismantle ex- 
peusive equipment and discharge thousands of employees. Maximum 
rate 6 cents is all our industry can stand and exist in the face of 
foreign competition. 

Run«kev Bros, (INc.) Cocoa & CHOCOLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Louis RUNKEL, President, 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Forxirotp Mel. SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We would urge your active support in opposition to proposed duty 
on almonds and walnuts in tariff bill H. R. 7450. pa phs 754 and 
758. Imported almonds and walnuts not in competition with those 

own in United States. Our business requires imported varieties. 

lich rates proposed would mean higher prices to consumers with no 
benefit to growers of domestic nuts. Would like to haye you support 
ooy of 4 cents per pound on almonds not shelled and 6 cents shelled. 
Walnuts, not shelled, 8 cents per 83 shelled, 6 cents. These rates 
wholly adequate to protect domestic growers. 
Fuerst & Keasmer (Lrp.). 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 29, 1928, 
Hon, F., M. Simmons 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


There is a proposed duty of 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds. 
This is an increase of 275 per cent. We are large users of glmonds, 
and this exorbitant tax if passed will be very destructive to our busi- 
ness. California does not produce almonds of the proper 5 or in 
sufficient quantities to Justify an increase in duty. The chocolate and 
confectionery industry can not stand a tax of more than 6 cents a 
pound. This is worthy of investigation. 

Er. NAS (Ixc.). 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 29, 1922, 
Hon. FURNIFOLD SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Referring tariff bill H. R. 7456, paragraphs 754, 755, and 758, we 
protest agalnst inereased rate import duties on shelled almonds, wal- 
nuts, and filberts. These constitute important part material used by 
confectioners. Increased duty will impose unreasonable burden on in- 
dustry. Rate suggested by California growers unwarranted and un- 
reasonable. We beg you to give this protest attention and consideration. 

J. N. Cottrys Co. 


ATLANTA, G4., June 29, 1922, 
Hon, F. MCL. Stmaons 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Trust you will vigorously op) increased duty on almonds and wal- 
nuts. This only benefits few California growers. Places burden entire 
Nation, California almonds very poor and rarely used by quality manu- 
facturers. Almonds and walnuts grown in America form meager por- 
tion 3 requirement, This provision tariff bill unfair; should be 
opposed, 

2 Nokats (IN g.). 


New Tonk, N. X., June 29, 1928, 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCE. SimMoNs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Proposed import duty on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts is pre- 
sterous and unwarranted. Would be grossly unjust and most harmful 
k nation-wide industries and to the public. California produces about 
10 per cent of the almonds consumed in this country. hy should the 
consumers of the other 47 States pay such an excessive premium for this 
small output of California. A duty not exceeding 6 cents per pound 
on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts would be fair, and we earnestly 
appeal for your support toward that end. 
Hesry Hr (Ixc.) 


BROOKLYN, N. X., June 29, 1922. 
Senator FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest 1 the import duty proposed by the Senate on the 
importation of shelled walnuts and shelled almonds, and we ask you to 
kindly accept our 8 for the pending tariff bill—shelled walnuts 
6 cents per pound and shelled almonds 6 cents pound, This is 50 
per cent in advance of the present rate of du which we think is 
more than ample, and a high tarif will certainly not benefit tbe 
industry. 

J. J. BALLWEG, 
President Novia Candy Co. (Inc.). Brooklyn, V. Y. 


~ CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. MCL. SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

We protest against proposed duty on shelled almonds and walnuts, ag 
it means additional burden placed upon us when we are least able to 
bear it, and does not protect American industries it intended to aid. 
RUSSELL & Co., 

253 Norfolk Street. 


ROXBURY, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. F. MCL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Respectfully protest extreme duties on confectioners’ raw material, 
week almonds and walnuts, as serving no good end. Protection 
of American grower not at issue, as domestic nuts are unfit for man 
8 Proved by present use of imported nuts at higher cost. 

‘onsiderations of revenue point same way. Nuts cost already so 
high that we manufacture nut candies chiefly to round out our line. 
Alone they show little or no profit and higher costs would be prohibitive, 
CHARTER CHOCOLATE Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINX., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Furnirotp MCL, SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We wish to protest 9 agalnst proposed import duties on 
almonds and walnuts, California almonds do not come into competition 
with imported shelled almonds. California can not supply demand on 
almonds and walnuts for next 15 years. There is no justification 
for the proposed duties. Use your influence. 

THe Pants FACTORY NATIONAL CANDY Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30, 1922. 
Hon. FurNnivoLp MCL. Simmons 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We are taking this method of expressing our N of the pro- 
posed import duties on almonds and walnuts. California growers do 
not need the protection since ares | deal only in almonds in the shell, 
while confectioners use only shelled almonds. Shelled almonds and 
walnuts deteriorate rapidly. 

Betsy Ross CANDY SHOPS. 


TOLEDO, OH10, June 29, 1928. 
Senator FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We wish to pentos vigorously against the proposed increased im- 
port duties on almonds and walnuts. We see no justification for these 
excessive and outrageous increases. 

Tue Suira Kirk Canpy Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH, June 29, 1922. 
Senator FunNtrotp MCL. SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We protest yigorously against any increase in the import duties on 
raw materials used in the manufacture of candy, and especially pro- 
test against any increase on almonds, walnuts, and dried egg albumen. 
8 . refer you to our Senators Suoor and KinG, to whom we 
ve written. 


THe SHUPE WILLIAMS Canby Co. 


BOSTON, Mass., June 29, 1922, 
Senator FURNIFOLD MCL. Stuuoxs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Rates on sugar, almonds, walnuts, erg albumen, cocoa butter, honey. 
and gelatin as proposed are unn y high and we urge you to use 
your best endeavors to prevent their being put into effect. 
pose on us additional burden ee yearly. 

F. SCHARFFT & Sons CORPORATION. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, June 29, 1922, 
Hon, FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
We vigorously protest against the excessive proposed import duty on 
almonds and walnuts. Consider 50 per cent advance duty sufficient for 
pretection and revenue, 


Would im- 


CEDAR RAPIDS CANDY Co, 


MUSKEGON, MICH., June 29, 1922, 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts is too high. Amer- 
ican industry developed to limit can not produce percentage of national 
consumption to warrant proposed rate, against which we protest 
strongly. Please use your influence to have it reduced. 

A. R. WALKER CANDY CORPORATION. 


; PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 29, 1922, 
Hon. FcRNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We wish to protest vigorously against the pro 
almonds and walnuts. California almonds and walnuts can not 
used in manufacture of higt -građe confectionery. Their quality is in- 
ferior to imported products. Time aud again we have attempted to 


duties on shelled 
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use domestic goods, 8 in 9 arme industries. Efforts 
have been unsuccessful. We believe in a protective tariff, providing 
raw materials and manufactured are equal In to com- 
petin et ha poe We hope this Ar will receive your best 
cons adopting the high and unreasonable tariff pro- 


posed on — — and walnuts. 
STEPHEN F. Warrmax & Son (Inc.). 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], who has just spoken upon 
this subject, is generally quite eloquent and fairly logical; but 
in what he has presented in this regard I feel that we may 
question something of that faculty of reasoning which we have 
attributed to him in the past, or we may feel that he is wholly 
lacking in enthusiasm for the cause that in this instance he 
presents. 

The remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts aptly illus- 
trate the difference between the two sides of this Chamber 
upon the tariff question. The Senator from Massachusetts 
says, “ Oh, yes; you are entitled to protective duties for almonds 
and for walnuts in California, but what I question is the 
amount of the duties that are fixed by this bill.” 

Mr. President, if you follow to its conclusion what thus he 
has said you reach without doubt the theory that is presented 
by the Republican side of this Chamber—the theory finally of 
protection to American products and protection to American 
industries. Once he concedes that protection ought to be ac- 
corded, then the mode of protection and the amount we ought 
to be able scientifically to arrive at. 

So we may start with our Democratic brethren in this ques- 
tion with a common premise: Protection should be given to 
these products of the soil of the West; protection should be 
accorded to that which we manufacture in this country; pro- 
tection should be, indeed, the very fundamental fiscal, economic 
pol ey of this land. The only problem presented by him is as 
to the amount. 

Pardon me, may I say to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] that I agreed to yield to him the other day if he 
desired to speak. Does the Senator wish me to do so at this 
time? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I thank the Senator from California, 
but I was detained this morning, and I am compelled to leave 
at 1 o'clock, so I shall have to forego discussion to-day. I 
may say that I hope this matter may be put over until Wed- 
nesday, but I do not insist upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, As I was saying, Mr. President, the only 
question between the Senator from Massachusetts and his col- 
leagues on the other side on the general principle of protection 
is as to the measurement of that protection—how much should 
be accorded. So far as the Senator from Massachusetts is 
concerned we are not left in doubt as to the measure of pro- 
tection, for in his very eloquent speech, recently delivered 
upon the tariff bill, he made the measure of protection the dif- 
ference between the cost of production abroad and the cost 
ef production at home. When we considered this particular 
item of almonds and the item of walnuts by exactly his mode, 
we reach rates that are in excess of those that are provided 
in this tariff bill. Naught has he said, Mr. President, of the 
cost of production abroad; nothing has he, indeed, explained 
about the cost of production at home. I adverted to both in 
originally presenting this question; and the difference between 
cost of production abroad and cost of production at home is 
greater than the duty that is asked under this bill in either 
instance, of almonds or walnuts. None can deny this statement, 
I challenge contradiction of it. Upon the Senator’s own argu- 
ment, therefore, we ought not to be in disagreement at all; 
and if he followed his usual logical processes he would be 
standing here side by side with me in asking that these rates 
of duty that are fixed in this bill should be granted as to 
almonds and to walnuts, both. 

Three objections he makes to this rate. First, he says it 
will increase in price the product of the candy manufacturer, 
and very frankly he stands here as the champion of the con- 
fectioners, and, as champion of the confectioners, opposing a 
just duty upon almonds and walnuts which are used in the 
confectionery business. What increase in price, I ask him, 
will there be in a product 1 per cent only of which consists 
ef almonds or walnuts, and on which the confectioner makes a 
profit of 300 per cent? There is a problem that our friend from 
Massachusetts might readily solve: A business, 800 per cent 
profit in it, and only 1 per cent of almonds and walnuts used. 
How great will the increase in price be because of the use 
of protected almonds and wainuts with this 300 per cent profit- 
able business? In the article manufactured, remember 1 per 
cent of nuts is used; a profit is made out of the article mostly 
9 per cent of which contains other ingredients of 300 per cent. 
I leave to him and to the Senate the determination of what 


contribution to the increase in the price will be made by the 
duties of 5 and 15 on almonds and 4 and 12 on walnuts. 

Next, Mr. President, the Senator questions whether or not 
we can produce in the State o™ California the quantity neces- 
sary to take care of a reasonable proportion of the market in 
this country. Let me repeat the figures that I have given con- 
cerning the trees that are in bearing and those that are non- 
bearing, and in giving these I state the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the California State 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation, 

In 1920 the acreage of bearing trees was 39,988; of non- 
bearing trees, 29,539. The total acreage in that year was 
69,527 acres. In, these official statistics many trees are counted 
as bearing trees which produce but few nuts and are com- 
mercially rated as nonbearing. In 1921, 9,003 additional acres 
were planted. The total acreage in 1921, therefore, was 78,530; 
78,530 acres when in full bearing, with 700 pounds to the acre, 
will produce 54,971,000 pounds of almonds, an amount equal 
to the total imports of both unshelled and shelled almonds 
myer eh cara ra IAE Dia DAL sry va SOARE: 0A 

As to the production of 700 pounds per acre, I quote merely 
the figures of investigation of the University of California, 
as shown by its Bulletin 297. So much for quantity. It is 
obvious that when the trees that are now in the ground come 
into bearing we will provide from the State of California 
enough almonds for the entire American market. 

But even if that were not so we would have the right to 
come asking protection here for prospective results which 
might be attained, and I call attention to the fact that the 
representative of the confectioners, when appearing before the 
Finance Committee, placed his request for a high duty upon 
his product, upon his candy, on the speculation of what he 
might have to meet in the years to come. That will be found 
at page 3229 of the committee print of the tariff hearings. 

I place our request for a duty upon no such ground; but if 
it were placed upon that ground I am sure it would meet the 
ready approval of the Senator from Massachusetts, for that is 
the ground upon which in the main the confectioners for 
whom he speaks ask their duty of the Finance Committee. 
Se much for quantity. Fully and clearly and conclusively is 
that answered. 

Now as to quality. I might give you an ocular demonstra- 
tion—rather I would say a gustatory demonstration—of the 
products of the almonds of our State manufactured in the 
ordinary confections. I wish that during the afternoon when 
my friend from Massachusetts is regaling himself with some 
of the very dry subjects concerning the tariff—this subject 
upon which we are now speaking being a most interesting one, 
of course—he would take some of these candied almonds in 
all of the various states in which they are sold and refresh 
himself while tickling his palate, and I am sure that his atti- 
tude toward California almonds would be softened, and I am 
sure he would feel under those circumstances that the ques- 
tion of quality did not enter into this matter at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say for 
the information of the Senator that I spent about half an hour 
of one afternoon recently studying samples of almonds pro- 
duced by confectioners who were trying to demonstrate to me 
the difference between the California-produced almond and the 
imported almond. I must say that I was unable to come to 
any conclusion, not being a candy manufacturer. They all 
looked alike to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the state- 
ment that they all looked alike, but there is nothing like an 
ocular demonstration. It is in the lap of the Senator from 
Massachusetts now. 

After all, Mr. President, the difficulty is mot one of quality. 
The question is not one of quantity. The question is one of 
profit to the confectioners; nothing more than that. It is not 
that they can not use California almonds in their confectionery. 
We have demonstrated that they can, It is not that they can 
not use the almonds that are put up in packages like those upon 
my desk. We have demonstrated that they can be thus used. 
The difficulty is that these gentlemen making 300 per cent profit 
in their business as confectioners want to buy from Europe, 
from the Mediterranean, from China, where they can buy a little 
more cheaply than they can buy in "America. By a tariff duty 
we can enable our people to go forward with their industry and 
supply all of the wants of the people of this country. 

It is absurd to talk of increase in their prices. Quantity, we 
demonstrate by the Agricultural Department, will be here very 
soon, ‘The quality is before you, and the arguments which 
are made as to these various items are without any foundation 
at all. 
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I desire, as part of what I say, to put into the Recorp the 
National Confectioners’ Association resolutions in order that 
I may be entirely fair to them, and the reply of the California 
Almond Growers to those resolutions. 

I desire, too, to insert the analysis of foreign and domestic 
almonds made by Professor Jaffa, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, demonstrating by scientific analysis the utter lack of 
foundation of the charge that the quality of these almonds pre- 
eludes their manufacture into confectionery. 

Just one word more. Do you know what our shelled almond 
comes in contact with and what it is that makes our difficulties? 
Abroad, Mr. President, the women and children shell the 
almonds after working hours, in the primitive form, with just 
two rocks. We in California can not meet the kind of labor 
that does that. I have before me a photograph of the building 
which almond growers in cooperation built in the city of 
Sacramento, at a cost of more than $300,000, to shell almonds 
by machinery. Even shelling almonds there with machinery, 
with men and women working under American conditions, we 
can not meet the cost of the women and the children who work 
at night breaking almonds in Spain and in Italy in primitive 
fashion. between rocks, and to-day that factory in the city of 
Sacramento is not turning a wheel because we can not meet 
what little cost there is abroad in that behalf. 

It is because of these conditions, because we can not meet 
them, because you can not take American men and American 
women in the West and have them live as those in the Mediter- 
ranean and those in the Orient live, it is because of those facts, 
that we are compelled to ask the rate that is fixed in this bill, 
the lowest rate, indeed, under which it is possible for our people 
to live. 

Mr, President, I renew my request that the information to 
which I have referred be inserted in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TARIFF ON ALMONDS AND WALNUTS. 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THR UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF SECKETARY-TRRASURER, 


Chicago, June 2, 1922. 
Hon, Hmam W. Jonxsox, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dean SENATOR: Relative to the proposed import duties on almonds 
and walnuts as provided in the pending tariff bill; 

This matter was carefully and thoroughly discussed at a meeting 
of our executive committee which was held in the Hotel Drake, Chicago; 
on — Pen the day prior to the first session of our thirty-ninth annua 
convention, 

As a result of the discussion the executive committee unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, which was referred to the committee 
on resolutions, and by that committee approved and brought before the 
convention for action, and unanimously adopted by the convention: 

“ Whereas California produces only between 1 and 2 per cent of the 
total world production of almonds, and the United States consumes 
12 per cent of the world’s total production ; and 

“ Whereas the total California production is not sufficient to even sup- 

ly the requirements of three large manufacturers in the confectionery 
3 to say nothing of the needs of the entire industry; and 

“Whereas the proposes excessively ni import duties on almonds 
and walnuts, both shelled and unshelled, will practically necessitate 
their elimination in the manufacturing of confectionery ; and 

“ Whereas the California almonds and walnuts are unsatisfactory for 
manufacturing purposes on account of their fibrous nature and lack of 
favor as compared with foreign nuts; and 

“ Whereas the National Confectioners’ Association, representing the 
confectionery industry of the United States with an approximate capital 
investment of $350,000,000 and over 250,000 employees, in convention 
assembled at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on May 24, 25, 26, 1922, does 
hereby register a vigorous protest against the proposed import duties 


on almonds and walnuts, which are as follows; 

Cents per pound. 
Ann Re TI En ea Ses ae OR Seek al ES Meco 8 
vet Teae AO OR A es et 15 
Walnuts, not sheiled — 
en e ee Ate 


“These duties if enacted into law would work a great hardship on 
our industry; Therefore be It 
“ Resolved, That it is the unanimous decision of this convention that 
the following rates be recommended for substitution in place of the 
rates proposed in the pending tariff bill: 
Cents per pound. 
Almonds, not shelled.. 
Shelled almonds 
Walnuts, not shelled 3 
Shelled walnuts 8 
" These proposed rates are just and fair, and would meet all 
ments, both as to protection and revenue.“ TOTES 
your attention, 
to tħerein, 


This resolution is therefore respectfully submitted for 
and I trust that the rates which we recommend as refe: 
will receive your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warna C. Huemes, Secretary. 


THR CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ ANSWER. 


The resolution adopted by the National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States has been presented with not a single word or figure 
of supporting evidence. r 
~ Throughout the entire consideration of the merits of a tariff on al- 
monds, shelled and unshelled, these o; sed to the rates requested by 


the California almond growers have followed the same tactics. At no 


time, to our knowledge, have they ever presented any data to prove 
their contentions. 

On the other hand, the California N have presented an abun- 
dance of official data proving, beyond shadow of a doubt, the merits 
of their case as well as their conservatism. 

We, theref r lly present for your consideration the follow- 
ing answers to the resolution of the confectioners, as far as they relate 
to almonds, together with the data supporting those answers. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Whereas, first, the American production and consumption of the total 
world's supply of almonds has nothing whatever to do with import 
duties on almonds, in our estimation. The question revolves. solely 
around imports, production, and consumption in the United States. 
Those produced and consumed abroad are entirely without the sphere of 
consideration, except In so far as volume of . may indi- 
cate the possibi of serious competition in erican markets with 
the domestic product. 

Whereas, second, when the confectioners make a statement that ali- 
fornia can not product sufficient almonds to supply the ulrements of 
three large manufacturers in the confectioners’ industry it would seem 
only reasonable that they give actual figures as to what some of their 
manufacturers use each year. By use“ I do not mean their total 
porran; some of which may be redistributed to other manufacturers, 

ut those which they use for manufacturing purposes themselves. The 
fact remains that average ratio of production to imports for the 
fiscal year 1920 and 1921 was 20 per cent. In other words, California 
8 one-sixth of the entire American consumption. Those are the 
atest figures available at the present time. (See Exhibit A.) 

Owing to increased bearing acreage the California almond cro 
the year 1922 is conservatively estimated at 9,000 to or su 
to make the ratio of production to imports equal 28.1 per cent, 
Penod on the average imports for the years 1920 and 1921. (See Ex- 

When the present existing acreage is in full bearing, about 1927, the 
average annual production will amount to 54,931,000 pounds, which is 
ea Aeg 077 per cent of the average imports for 1920 and 1921. (See 

* t 

It is hardly fair to make such an unsubstantiated claim as to the 
smallness of the California production, when the given above 
prove the bigness of the California acreage. 

Whereas, third, in view of the fact that the duty on shelled almonds 
is only equal to kagome ye a 30 per cent ad valorem rate based 
on American valuation, and since almonds constitute but a small pro- 
portion of confections which contain them, it is impossible to believe 
that the rates recommended by the Senate Committee on Finance can 
possibly necessitate their elimination in the manufacture of confec- 
tionery. If the contention of the confectioners is true, they should be 
able to support it with facts and figures, which they have not done. 
As a matter of interest, the National Confectioners” Association, through 
their secretary, Walter C. Hughes, asked the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for a rate of 50 per cent ad yalorem, American valuation, on 
candy, at the same time admitting that the only competition they 
feared was prospective, not actual. The rates we ask are less than 
34 per cent, foreign valuation. 

It is claimed by the confectioners that the annual sales by wholesale 
confectioners is $700,000,000 worth of candy. We believe the annual 
sales of candy atly exceed this figure, in view of the fact that many 
small manufacturers are retailers as well. On this basis, were it 
assumed that the entire imports of all almonds into this country from 
abroad were converted into candies—and it is known that they are 
not—the entire value of these almonds could represent but 1 per cent 
of the value of annual sales by wholesale confectioners. (The average 
value of all imports, shelled and unshelled.) 

As quoted in our brief, as submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Finance (p. 20 of the 1 be brief), Mr. Miller, of the Miller Candy 
Co., of New York, published a statement in the New York Times for 
August 1, 1921, saying it was undeniable that 300 per cent profits 
have been general in the candy business. It would appear from this 
that manufacturers would hardly find it necessary to eliminate almonds 
from their confections. 

In this connection we have made every effort possible to secure infor- 
mation as to the proportion of almonds in confections containing these 
nuts, but have thus far failed to secure it, as the confectioners will 
not give us information which would be damaging to them. It is 
certain, however, that it is a relatively small percentage. 

Whereas, fourth, the statement that domestic simonds “ are unsatis- 
factory for manufacturing purposes on account of their fibrous nature 
and lack of flavor as compa with foreign nuts” is entirely without 
foundation. Official analyses by Prof. M. E. Jaffa, of the lifornia 
Agricultural Experiment Station (see Exhibit B), indicate that 
the fiber in California almonds is not one particle more than in the 


for 
cient 


forei samples. As for flavor, that is a pure assertion on their t 
pe „ we believe, can not be borne out, and will not be by impartial 
judges. 


As a matter of fact the confectioners have continuously contended, 
prior to the present tariff diseusslon, that the reason California 
almonds could not be used was on account of price, and not quality. 
In fact, the assertion of a leading manufacturer lu this country to 
the manager of the California Almond Growers’ Exchange was that 
quality had little or nothing to do with almonds for confectionery 
purposes, as the confection surrounding the almonds disguised the 
flavor so as to prevent any distinction in quality. 

The same claim as to quality was made against California's: un- 
shelled almonds 10 years ago, when the ‘owers first began active 
competition with the foreign commodity. ‘o-day the trade generally 
considers quality of California unshelled almonds fully. equal to that 
of the foreign. 

The exchange can produce almost any number of letters from the 
trade throughout the United States, testifying as to the qusuty of 
the California shelled product, but stating that sales were impossible 
solely on account of price. 

ereas, fifth, assuming that at the very most almonds constitute 
less than 1 per cent of the tctal value of confections, and pro- 
rating that proportion of value of the $350,000,000, which they claim 
is the pg Aig ma capital investment of these confectioners, would 
mean a total investment attributable to the almond part of their con- 
fectionery business of less than $3,500,000, whereas, on the very 
lowest estimate ever made, the investment in almond orchards alone, not 
Including buildings or other portions of the farms containing these ar 
mond orchards, amounts to at least $25,000,000. Some estimates place 
it at $50,000,000, Furthermore, the compiete elimination of almonds 
from the candy business will not destroy the value of the investment 
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in the candy business, as each manufacturer will go on making candy 
just the same. With the almond orchards it will be just exactly the 
opposites if the growers can not produce at a profit they must dig 
their orchards up and let the land reyert to pae or for the pro- 
duction of low-priced crops of grain, as was done before lands were 
converted into orchards, with a consequent total loss of inyestment 
in the orchards themselves. 

In view of the statement of the confectioners that the pro 
duties on almonds, “if enacted into law would work a great rd- 
ship on our industry,” it is only fair that they present some specific 
data to prove their contention. The almond growers have proved, 
beyond a doubt, their need of the rates asked. 

esolved, In paragraph beginning Resolved,” the statement is made 
that the rates they propose of 4 cents for almonds not shelled and 
6 cents for almonds shelled “are just and fair,” and would meet all 
requirements, both as to “protection and revenue.” Never once, to 
my knowledge, have the confectioners, or any of those opposing the 
rates we ask, ever submitted any figures on relative costs of produc- 
tion to show that we do not need all the rates for which we have 
asked, In fact they have never submitted a figure on production costs 
or competitive costs of any kind. 

We can not understand why the confectioners, who never ha ve, and 
never will, use one single pound of unshelled almonds, have manifested 
such an interest in recommending a rate on almonds not shelled. 
That rate will not effect their business one iota, Their attitude is, 
therefore, incomprehensible. : 


EXHIBIT A. 
Almond acreage and production data. 


Estimates by United States Department of Agriculture and California 
State Department of Agriculture, cooperating. 


1920 ACREAGE. 


Actes bearing an . : een 39, 988 
Acres nonbearing ==- 29,539 
Motel atred TTT 69, 527 
(Nore.—Commercial nonbearing acreage is much ater and i 
bearing acreage much less because, for statistical purposes, 
census takers count trees that have borne even a few nuts as 
bearing trees.) 
1921 PLANTINGS. 
Aer... E S EVA EE E EE 9, 003 
Kane UE CT ES ee E AAA ~-- 78, 530 


Seventy-eight thousand five hundred and thirty acres, when in full 
bearing, at 700 pounds per acre, will produce 54,931,000 pounds, an 
amount equal to the total imports of both unshelled and shelled al- 
monte, figured on the unshelled basis, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Average production estimated at 700 
sity of California. (See Bulletin 297, 
of Agriculture, revised edition, p. 52.) 


TABLE 1.—Summary table—almonds, unshelled and shelled. 


unds per acre by the Univer- 
niversity of California, College 


Tota | 


Imports for consump- 
Pea thal tion. imports for Ratio ot 
c consum: nc- 
Fiscal year. production. tion. 4 Moat to 
Unshelled. | Shelled. | (unshelled imports. 
basis). 
Pounds. Pounds. nds. Pounds. | Per cent. 
1918-19 12 882 728 oF = Fe ork oss Te 50 O16 ae 
191 ko 5 
1920-21.. 2...2- 11, 000, 000 9 007, 508 15, 949; 673 | 54, 946, 527 


Extract from Tariff Information Survey G-34, 1921, page II. 
Exursir B. 
Chemical analyses of foreign and domestic almonds, 
(By M. E. Jaffa, professor of nutrition, University of California.) 


reer 
88228888882 


po 
8888 


$9 | popo fe popapo popo po po pa po po popo pa pa po po 
AE eer EAA AAEL 
B| ERESRESSERERESSERSE 
Ji PABRSAASKRRARSESSAZSSS 
ERS BSA 
ISi SSS 8888888388 
tete tete ODO DS DO pO DS PO Pa DO bete DO DO NS pO 
BS] SRRRSISRSSSRARBRAAIA 


2352-2365 (inclusive) domestic, submitted by Division of Pomology. 


The data presented is interesting in showing that there is no mate- 
rial difference nutritionally between the domestic almond and the 
imported article. 

e water percentage of the imported article is lower than that 
yielded by the home product, but it may be that the former was 
somewhat dried out ‘ore we received the samples, inasmuch as said 
samples consisted only of the kernel, while the domestic product was 
furnished in the shell, and therefore any loss by evaporation of mois- 
ture in the kernel was prevented. 

There is practically no difference between the average percentage of 
ash in the foreign and domestic. The difference between the two 
averages is two-tenths of 1 per cent. The maximum registered for 
the foreign is 3.34, while the maximum registered for the California is 
8.74; the minimum percentage for the foreign is 3, for the domestic 
8.01 per cent. 

The sh daar content differs more tnan any other, and the difference 
is decidedly in favor of the California article in that the average 
protein for the foreign is 21.89 per cent, with a maximum of 22.40 

r cent and a minimum of 20.57 per cent. The corresponding figures 
or the home product are: Average, 23.7 r cent; maximum, 26.78 

r cent; minimum, 20.22 per cent. It will be noticed that the average 
ane —.— California rates more than 2 per cent higher than for the 
‘oreign. 
ee average per cent of crude fiber is practically the same for both 

8. 


The nitrogen free extract is represented by a higher 3 in 
the case of the forei nut than in the domestic. As the amount of 
starch in the almond is small and the availability of other nitrogen 
free extract compounds is not as great as is the starch the lower per- 
centage noted for the domestic article is really an advantage. 

The caloric value is almost identical, being 2860 for the foreign 
almonds as against 2800 for the domestic. 

It must also be remembered that we are averaging the analyses of 
five varieties of foreign almonds, while we are averaging 14 varieties 
of California almonds, 

It is true that there is a slight difference in the average fat content 
in favor of the foreign nut, but an examination of the individual 
varieties or kinds shows that the general run of both domestic and 
foreign are about the same. In fact, the two domestic varieties that 
are below the general run are the two varieties that were original! 
brought here from Spats and France, viz: Jordan and Languedoc. If 
those out of line with the general average are thrown out, the average 
fat content is in favor of the domestic almonds. 


ExHIBIT C. 
Actual and possible revenue to Government from almond imports. 
FOR 1914-1920, INCLUSIVE, AS A WHOLE, 


37,195,697 pounds, at 3 cents 81, 115. 870. 91 


125,924,918 pounds, at 4 cents K 5, 086, 996. 72 

Total. actual. revenue . | 6, 182, 887. 68 
37.195.697 pounds, at 5 cents 1, 859, 784. 85 
125,924,918 pounds, at 15 cents 18, 888, 737. 70 


Total possible revenue 20, 748, 522. 55 


FOR AN AVERAGE YEAR (1914-1920). 


3.312.071 pounds, at 8 cents $159, 380.13 
17,989,274 pounds, at 4 cents 719, 570. 96 
Total actual revenue 878. 951. 09 
5.312671 pounds, at 5 çents 265, 633. 55 
17,989,274 pounds, at 15 cents 2, 698, 391. 10 
Total possible revenne. A 2, 964, 024. 65 
= 


Revenue actually lost 1914-1920, inclusive 
Revenue actually lost for average year 


Cost of 


14, 595, 654. 92 
2, 085, 073. 56 


producing almonds in California, 


15.02. 
150 per cent. 
-| 135 per cent. 


Cents per nd. 
Per cent of 1913. ... 
Wages, United 
cont of 1913. 
ngs farmers buy, per 
cent of 1913. 


-| 259 per cent. 
13.3 cents. 


California almond acreage. 
(Official estimates California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service, 


United States De 
ture, B. E. Kaufman, agricultural statistician. 
June 3, 1922.) 


rtment of Agriculture, State 9 oe 5 
s letter date 


1920 ACREAGE. 


Acres bearing ⁰ ee nen ee 89, 988 
Acres nondesrin gg „„„„' 29, 539 
Total. acre »»» 22 — 69, 527 
1921 PLANTINGS. 
Alx 9, 003 
1921 ACREAGE, 
C— re Be ..:... ͤ .. ee ee 78, 530 


On the above basis 1922 estimated acreage at least 80,000 acres. 

Note: Bearing acreage above includes trees which have borne any 
nuts whatever, even though only a han f> 

1922 crop (estimated) 9,000 tons, or 18,000,000 pounds. 


1922. 
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Imports of almonds, 
[Data from United States Department of Commerce.] 
(Calendar years.) 


Average actual im 
Average imports for consumption, 1920 and 19212 


rie, 2920 200°1924 x Ok; 


Aver imports for consumption for fiscal years ending 
Tune 30, 1920 and 1921________.___.______.______ 8688, 648, 566 


Ratio of estimated 1922 production to average imports for 1920 and 
1921—=-28.1 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from California a question. Did I understand the Senator 
to say that the almonds are shelled in California by machinery? 

Mr. JOHNSON. They can be. The factory is there. We 
are not shelling them at present, because we can not compete 
with Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator give us any information as 
to the number of people employed in these factories and the 
output per day? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I can not give those figures, There is 
no output at present. I can give the figures as to the number 
employed in the almond industry generally, but I can not give 
the number employed in the factory to which I referred, because 
the factory is shut down. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that where the 
almonds are shelled largely by machinery the labor cost of shell- 
ing a bushel of almonds is greater than the labor cost of shelling 
a bushel by hand? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Across the water? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. ’ 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly; there is no question about it 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks that the cost of shelling 
almonds by machinery is greater than where they are shelled 
by the hand method? 

Mr. JOHNSON. When you come in contact with the Medi- 
terranean countries and with China, yes; there is no doubt 
about it. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not likely that one man using a machine 
shelling almonds could shell more than ten times as much as a 
man using his hands? 

Mr. JOHNSON. His wages would be more than ten times as 
much. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am multiplying it. If they can devise a 
machine that will shell almonds with facility, I think very 
likely that machine might shell, with one man operating it, 
not ten times but twenty times as much as could be shelled by 
hand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is possible; but they get practically 
nothing abroad for the shelling by hand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore if American labor got ten times 
or twenty times what the foreign labor got, the cost would be 
practically the same. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word on the general aspect of this case. The real conflict is 
between the producers of almonds and nuts in the United States 
— the bakers and makers of confectionery in the United 

tates. 

The bakers and confectionery makers have the labor, they 
have the machinery, they have the capital, and they can supply 
the entire market at good round profits. We have given them 
protection wherever necessary. On many kinds of confection- 
ery there is very little need of any protection, for the reason 
that it has to be made fresh and consumed in a very short time, 
and those conditions themselves are a sufficient protection. As 
to some of the glazed fruits and confectionery, where they can 
be kept very much longer, we have given them a protection 
which will take care of that business. 

So we have on the one side the baker and the confectioner, 
and we say to them, “ You are entitled to the American market 
for your products.” 

On the other side we have the American producers of walnuts 
and almonds, and what is their condition, for they have prac- 
tically the most of their two-year crop of almonds on hand? 


Why? Because they can not sell them for a price at which they 
can break even; they must sell at a loss. They are therefore 
holding their crops. 

Sixty-five per cent is in old orchards, or orchards which are 
now bearing. There are about 35 per cent of new trees, which 
will mature all the way from one to seven years from now, 
seven years being the period to bring the nut tree into reason- 
able bearing conditions. 

With their acreage and their trees, when they are all bearing, 
they can supply the American market, just the same as the 
baker and the confectioner can supply the American market. 
We have taken care of the latter. I do not know whether they 
made 300 per cent or not. In his discussion the Senator from 
California said he had their admissions that they had made 300 
per cent. I have no doubt but that they made that, at least in 
1920, when they could sell their product for almost anything 
they asked for it. But in 1920 and 1921 the producers of 
almonds did not make a cent. Now, we say to these confec- 
tioners and bakers, “Are you not willing to let the producers 
make enough to pay their expenses?” What is their answer? 
In these petitions they say, No; we want to make the whole 
thing ourselves and we do not care for the producer.” 

If that is the attitude of the confectioner and of the baker, 
let us look at it from a national standpoint. Is it to the interest 
of the American people that we should encourage the producers 
of almonds, those who have bought their lands and waited seven 
long years before they could have one single nut for sale, and 
give them an opportunity to sell their product in the American 
market? I say that should be done even though every penny of 
their profit or cost was added to the cost of the candies, the 
confectionery, and the bakery prices. 

The Senator from California has said—and I think he has 
accurate information—that only about 1 per cent of the product 
of the confectioner and baker is in the nuts which are used. If 
that be trne, and I have no reason to doubt it in the world—in 
fact, it rather supports my own judgment without any fur- 
ther evidence from what I know about the business in general— 
then the little added duty upon one one-hundredth in weight in 
their product can well be absorbed by their business without 
adding one penny of expense to the consumer. 

I think we have made out a clear case that the product should 
be protected, to the end that not only the baker and the manu- 
facturer of confectionery may continue to do business in the 
United States but also that the men who have paid millions of 
dollars for their lands, and who can not change them from one 
product into another in a year or 5 years or 10 years, may like- 
wise have the American market with a reasonable price upon 
their production, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to pro- 
long the discussion, but I ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
a letter addressed to me by Prof. R. H. Taylor, of the Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers’ Exchange, a letter immediately di- 
rected to the subject matter under discussion. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ ExcHanom, 
Washington, D. O., June 13, 1928. 
Hon. S. M. SHorremar, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


should not be protected if imports are relatively high, because 
domestic industry is not large enough to supply the demand. 
In other wor the only ones entitled to protection are the few 


In other words, they 
use. 


Nuts and all fruits, as a matter of fact, which grow on trees, require 
several years’ care before they finally come into full production. hey 
can not be dug up and replaced with other products every year that 
conditions are not fully favorable. For the successful continuance of 
such industries a reasonably uniform policy must be pursued in their 
encouragement, and they must be given time to show what they can 


act as a basket cla 


do. In the aggregate fruit and nut crops together constitute the largest 
single up of plant products produced in America. To destroy these 
industries use they will take a little longer than some other kinds 


of commodities to bring to the point where they can supply the entire 
oea would be nothing short of a crime, 

California almonds are meeting very severe competition with those 
from southern Europe, the American production constituting at the 
present time approximately one-eighth of the total American con- 
sumption. There is sufficient nonbearing acreage at the present time 
uction so that within three 


in lifornia to increase domestic pr 
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or four years California can supply almost one-half of the total Ameri- 
can consumption. In addition there is far more than enough available 
land not now being used for anything but pasture or for grain farming 
to permit of the development of additional acreage to more than supply 
the entire American consumption. 

It is useless to say how soon this would actually be planted if an 
adequate tariff were granted. All we ask, however, is an opportunity 
to show whether California can and will care for a considerable por- 
tion of the domestic consumption and whether it will or will not prove 
of actual value to the country as a whole, 

I am taking this opportunity, as I will continue to do unless you 
suggest otherwise, to put these 5 as they come to me down 
on paper, so that you may have them for reference should you wish 
them. I know you are thoroughly familiar with these arguments 
yourself, but realizing that you have many other things to keep track 
of besides our almond schedule, I am taking this method of putting 
them where you can use them to glance over by way of suggestion at 
any time you should care to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. H. TAYLOR. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
absent from the Chamber, and one or two absent from the city, 
who are very much interested in the subject now before us. I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the committee, out of defer- 
ence to them, if he will postpone a vote upon this item until 
they return to the city—that is, day after to-morrow? I have 
no objection to the discussion proceeding as long as Senators 
desire to address themselves to the subject, but I should be very 
glad if the Senator would postpone the vote until two of the 
Senators, at least, whom I have in mind, are present. Other- 
wise I would have to call for a quorum, and, in my judgment, 
we could not get a quorum to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, last Saturday we agreed to 
take up this subject to-day. We have come here for the pur- 
pose of considering it. I am sorry, indeed, if I have anything 
to say in respect to the matter, that I can not consent to its 
postponement. I prefer infinitely that it shall be disposed of 
to-day. I feel, of course, that it is an important matter, but I 
beg the Senator from Utah not to ask for delay, because we 
thrashed it out on Saturday last and agreed to go ahead to-day 
and get through with the subject. 5 
* Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is a very unpleasant thing not 
to assent to a request made with such sincerity and earnestness 
and graciousness, but I feel constrained to ask the Senator to 
let the vote go over until day after to-morrow. I am told by 
the minority leader upon this side on the bill that there are 
two Senators who desire to discuss the item, and they are not 
here. 

Let me say to the Senator if a vote should be taken, and we 
could get a quorum, it would not advance the matter, because 
I should be compelled to move to reconsider and open up the 
entire subject again when we convene day after to-morrow. I 
know the Senator from California, so kind and so gracious, will 
assent to this expressed wish of mine, not in my own behalf, 
because I am ready to vote against the amendment now, and 
shall vote against it if forced to a vote, but I am making it in 
behalf of absent Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON, On Wednesday I happen to know there will 
be other Senators absent, and they will probably want to have 
the matter continued until their return. The fact that the 
Senator is going to call for a quorum and will move reconsid- 
eration for the particular determination of the question leads 
me to think we might as well have a quorum call and the ques- 
tion of reconsideration presented and put it over in any fashion 
the majority may desire. 

Mr. KING. I regret the Senator takes that view, because the 
statements which I made were not of a bellicose nature at all, 
but merely by way of appealing to the Senator in behalf of 
absent Senators who desire to speak upon the subject. There 
was no agreement that it was to be disposed of to-day. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, indeed, asked that it might go 
over until after the Fourth for a vote, because he admonished 
us then there are absent Senators who could not be here 
to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And there will be absent Senators Wednes- 
day. We discussed the matter with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] on Saturday last and our understand- 
ing was—perhaps the Senator from Utah was not consulted; I 
do not know that he was—— 

Mr. KING. I did not need to be consulted. 


Mr. JOHNSON. At any rate the understanding was that we 


should take the matter up and dispose of it to-day. If I am in 
error in that, I should like to be corrected. Was not that the 
understanding? 

Mr. KING. I was here, but I did not deduce from anything 
which was said that there was any understanding that there 
should be a vote to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The understanding was that we were to 
put it over until to-day, and of course naturally the assump- 


tion was that it would not take all day for the consideration 
of one item. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that when the matter 
was up for consideration, then, the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WatsH] asked that the vote might go over 
until after the Fourth because of the absence of certain Sen- 


ators. I aver again that I have no interest in the matter. I- 
am ready to vote now against the amendment because I deem 
it to be unwise, impolitic, and unjust to the American people. 
I am only asking that other Senators may have an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Pardon me for a moment. I said I would 
be very glad to be guided by what might be the desire of my 
associates, The chairman of the Finance Committee has just 


suggested to me that it perhaps ought to go over until Wednes- 


day, and if that be his view, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. KING. I express my appreciation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Can we not conclude our discussion now 
and vote upon it on Wednesday? 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. I would be glad to have the dis- 
cussion concluded so far as those present are concerned, I do 
not want, by the request made by the Senator and my assent 
to it, to mean that I assent to the thought that no one shall 
speak on the matter upon Wednesday. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course not. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the debate proceeding; 
indeed, I suggest that the debate go on and that all speak now 
who desire. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only desire to say that there 
was not a unanimous-consent agreement but an understanding 
reached to take up and dispose of the fish paragraphs on 
Wednesday. Now, if we go on putting off and putting off be- 
cause Some Senator is absent—and there are always some Sen- 
ators absent—we get nowhere. It rather upsets the whole 
movement of legislation if we are to put over everything that 
comes along until everybody who thinks he may want to speak 
on it is present. 

Mr. KING. I want to say that it is an accomplished fact 
that we have agreed now. Let me say to the Senator that the 
two Senators who are absent to-day are always here. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; there has been no 
agreement on anything. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from California just stated that 
he assented to it going over until Wednesday. 

Mr. LODGE. He can not give assent for the Senate any 
more than the Senator from Utah can, 

Mr. KING. I understand. The Senator from Massachusetts 
is the leader on his side of the Chamber, and he can object if 
he wants to. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not objecting. 
matter accurately stated, 

Mr. KING: The Senator does not accurately state it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it would seem to me that 
if we pass this item over until Wednesday—and I am governed 
more in consenting to that because this is the day before the 
Fourth, a holiday, and many Senators do go away, and pos- 
sibly can be excused for it—we ought not to try to discuss it 
to-day and then discuss the same question over again when we 
bring it up on Wednesday. It seems to me if we are to pass 
it over, we had better pass over the discussion of it as well, 
so that it may be disposed of on Wednesday. I hope we can 
dispose of it and the fish paragraphs as well upon Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pepper in the chair). Is 
there objection to the paragraph going over until Wednesday? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as the dis- 
cussion is to be postponed until Wednesday, I think it only fair 
to the Senator from California to call his attention to a state- 
ment issued by the National Confectioners’ Association quoting 
a statement made by Mr. Herman ©. Fisher, of Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco, one of the largest, if not the largest, 
shellers of almonds and other kinds of nuts on the Pacific 
coast. The statement is as follows: 

Confirming our verbal conversation at Coronado, would state I do 
not believe that a tariff on shelled almonds would increase the price 
of almonds to the grower. 

I quote further: 


I am also sending you my regular wholesale price list, gotten out a 
few days ago, and by comparison you will notice that our prices are 
considerably lower than the imported almonds, and yet we can not sell 
California shelled almonds in the eastern market, so I doubt whether 
an increase in the duty on shelled almonds will make a correspondin 
increase (in our prices) on our shelled nuts. The 
nuts is based entirely upon the cost of almonds in the shell, 
seeing cost, and the net results irrespective of any import 


I only wanted to have the 


price of our shell 
lus the 
quota- 


on. 

I would like very much to see the grower get a good price for his 
almonds, but I do not think he will get it by putting an additional 
duty on shelled almonds, 
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That is from the largest grower of almonds in the whole 
State of California: > 

I do not think he will get it by putting an additional duty on shelled 
almonds. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
name of the gentleman whom he is quoting? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am reading from a letter 
sent to the chairman of the Finance Committee by the National 
Confectioners’ Association, dated February 9, 1922, in which the 
statements of Mr, Fisher, which I have just quoted, were made. 
The statement was made by Mr. Herman C. Fisher, 325 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Fran „Calif. He is mentioned as “ one 
of the largest, if not the largest, shellers of almonds and other 
kinds of nuts on the Pacific coast.” 

Mr. JOHNSON, Is it the statement of Mr. Fisher that the 
Senator has quoted as to the price and the like? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The reason why I asked is that I know Mr. 
Fisher. He is a very estimable gentleman, but he is in the 
candy business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That may account for his 
frankness in this instance, I also call attention to the state- 
ment made by one Mr. Tucker. Mr. Tucker is manager of the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange, and the statement is 
taken from his testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, part 3, page 1971, of the committee hearings. 

Mr. Hawtry, who was examining the witness, asked this 
question: 

Out ot 2,000 pounds of almonds in the shell you will get about 650 
pounds of shelled almonds? 

Mr. Tucker answered: 

On the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawtey then asked Mr. Tucker this question: 

And how much does it cost to shell a ton of almonds? 

Mr. Tucker answered: 

As we have been prevented from 9 and our shelling has 
been only in an experimental way, I am not in a position to give you 
a definite figure. 

Mr. KING. How have they been “prevented from shelling ”? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They do not do any shelling; 
they sell their output in the shell. They do not have to shell 
the almonds. There is plenty of demand, and the prices 
of the imported almonds are higher than the domestic price. 
If the confectioners could get a sufficient supply of the 
domestic almonds and they were satisfactory for their wants, 
of course they would go into the cheapest market and get the 
cheapest priced goods. 

I ask that this statement, which is addressed to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance by Walter C. Hughes, 
secretary of the National Confectioners’ Association, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE . aan 
Hon. Portug J. MCCUMBER, e * * 


hairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I recently returned from a trip to California, and while 
in that State made a somewhat thorough investigation relative to the 
almond-growing ag xpi & 

have several friends who are engaged in that industry and with 
whom I could talk with the utmost frankness, and from whom I ob- 
tained, as I know, accurate, truthful information as to the conditions 
confronting the industry at the present time. 

My principal purpose in mak ng this investigation of the industry 
was for the purpose of obtaining information that would be pornas 
to the question of the proposed import duties on almonds and to obtain 
8 information directly from those who are identified with the 
ndustry. 

You will have in mind the request made by the almond industry in 
the oral arguments that have been presented by the representatives of 
the California Almond Growers’ Exchange and the briefs that have 
been filed with you and the other members of the Senate Finance Com- 
— 150 by the exchange asking that the import duties on almonds 
shall be— 

Almonds in the shell, 5 cents per pound. 

Shelled almonds, 15 cents per pound. 

The reason given by the eed ery ght of the exchange as to why 
the import duties on shelled almonds should be three times the import 
duty on almonds in the shell, as stated in their oral ar; ents and 
brief filed by the exchange, was that California almonds shell ou 
“about 1 pound of kernels out of 3 pounds of almonds in the shell,” 
I am quoting from the testimony of Mr. T. C. Tucker, manager Call- 
fornia Almond Growers’ Exchange, as printed in the hearings on - 
eral 1 revision before the Committee on Ways and Means, part 3, 

e 4 
Pa Phat Mr. Tucker's statement was 8 a 8 is evidenced by 
te: fact 5 on page 1974, in answer to the following question by 

r. Hawley: 

“Mr. 8 Out of 2.000 pounds of almonds in the shell you will 
get about 650 pounds of shelled almonds?” 

Mr. Tucker answered: 

“On the average; yes, slr.“ 


Mr. Hawley then asked Mr. Tucker this question: 

“And how much does it cost to shell a ton of almonds?” 

Mr. Tucker answered: 

“As we have been prevented from shelling and our shelling has been 
= = — experimental way, I am not in a position to give you a 

nite figure. 

Relative to this statement of Mr. Tucker's as to the percentage of 
shelled almonds obtained I made a very careful investigation and had 
the 8 of looking over E statistical records that 

ep 


have been t by one of the largest shelling plants on the Pacific coast 
for the years 1920 and 1921. 
I will not burden you with detailed information as to the results 


e 
shown on various kinds of almonds, but I will be glad to give this 
information if you want it. Brie HA the lowest reentage for the 
year 1920 on any kind of almonds, w ich were the ‘exas almonds, was 
42 r cent, a the highest percentage, which was on Nonpariel and 
Ne Plus almonds, was 61 per cent, the average for the entire year being 
a little over 2 cent. 

For the year 1921 the lowest percentage, which was on Drake almonds. 
was 41 per cent, and the highest percentage, which was on Nonpareil 
almonds, was 61 per cent, the average for the entire year being a little 
over 50 per cent. 

These figures indisputably disprove the statement made by Mr. Tucker 
that California almonds shell 3 to 1, which would be 333 per cent, 
for, as stated 05 tor the two years 1920 and 1921 the average is 
over cent. 

While Sacramento I had the privile: 
shelling plant of the Almond Growers’ 
been operated for some time. 
were on ges dp the office, there was not a pound of shelled almonds in 


the plant. s thus far been operated, as I was informed, solely on 
what is commonly called “ sticktights” and “ rain-stained " dimond. 


paragraphs; 
Coronado would state: I do 


grower. 
I am also sending you my regular wholesale price list, gotten out a 
few days ago, and by comparison you will notice that our prices are 
considerably lower than the Imported almonds, and yet we can not sell 
California shelled almonds in the eastern market, so I doubt whether 
increase in the duty on shelled almonds will make a correspondin 
increase = our prices) on our shelled nuts. The price of our shelle 
almonds is based entirely upon the cost of almonds in the shell, plus 
the shelling cost and the net results (the percentage of shelled almonds 
obtained) irrespective of any imported quotation. 
“I would like very much to see the pover get a good 


rice for his 
almonds, but I do not think he will get it by putting an additional duty 
on shelled almonds.” 7 


I understand that the Senate Finance Committee has not decided 
what import duties shall be imposed on almonds, and I am therefore 
taking the liberty of bringing these facts to your attention, hoping that 
they may be of some value to you in arriving at a decision on this very 
important question. 

‘or the reasons set forth in our brief which has been filed with you 
and the other members of the Senate inauce Committee, and the addi- 
tional reasons set forth herein, we are absolutely opposed to the pro- 
posod import duties on almonds and request that the duties shall be as 
‘ollows : 


ws 

Almonds, not shelled, 4 cents per pound. 

Almonds, shelled, 6 cents per pound. 

The above rates represent an advance of approximately 50 per cent 
over the present import duties and, in my candid opinion, are entirely 
sufficient to meet the requirements both as to protection and revenue. 

Trusting our request will receive your favorable consideration, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER C. HUGHES, Secretary. 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that statement give the difference be- 
tween the price of the California almonds and the imported 
almonds? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; but it states that the 
almond growers ask for a duty on almonds in the shell of 5 
cents a pound and on shelled almonds of 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that, according to the Government 
abstract, beginning in 1908 the unit value of the imported 
almonds, unshelled, ranged from 8 cents a pound to 11 cents 
a pound; and on shelled almonds the imported price ranged 
from 19 cents to 25 cents a pound; so that if the figures given 
in that statement are correct, the foreign almond has sold in 
the markets in this country since 1908 very much above the 
American price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
here relative to the foreign prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I am talking about. I am 
giving those prices to the Senator now, and I am saying that, 
according to the abstract, the unit value of unshelled almonds 
from 1908 to 1919 has fluctuated from 8 cents a pound to 11 
cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
be worth three times as much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the price of the shelled has fluctuated 
in that period from 19 cents to 25 cents. 

The figures that the Senator gives would indicate that the 
American almond does not sell for those prices; that the im- 
ported product sells very much higher in this country than 
does the American almond. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information, 
I have some information supporting that contention, some bills 


I have some later figures 


The shelled almonds would 
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of lading, which show that the prices of shelled Italian almonds 
at the present time is 44 cents, and the price of another kind 
of almond, giant almond, so called, is 60 cents per pound. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I thought 
that the theory of protection was to protect the American 
producer when the foreign article was underselling his product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, that is the only 
claim made by those honestly seeking to levy protective tariff 
duties, but that policy has been abandoned in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But here it appears that the foreign article, 
if these figures are correct—I do not know whether they are 
correct or not; I have not verified them; I am simply taking 
them from the printed volume furnished by a Government de- 
partment—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in this subject, and I would be very glad if I could hear the 
dialogue which is now proceeding on the other side of the 
Chamber. — r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had concluded his remarks, and 
recognized the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was asked a question by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], and made 
response to his question, confirming his contention that the im- 
ported almond selis for a higher price than does the domestic 
shelled: almond, showing the fact to be that domestic shelled 
almonds can not be obtained, and that if they could be obtained 
the domestic price would be under the imported price. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, let me correct that state- 
ment. I happen to have before me Saturday’s quotation in 
reference to the prices of this article. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is correct. However, I presume that 
at another time we shall have to go into this subject. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at this time I feel that I 
should obtrude myself upon the Senate not for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the amendment, which I heartily in- 
dorse, and upon which I shall have something to say Jater, but 
as to the present situation, which I wish to develop, if I can. 

The request has been made by some Senator—perhaps the 
Senator from Utah—that this matter go over until Wednesday. 
I wish to oppose that request, and if it comes upon a request 
for unanimous consent I shall oppose it. I wish every Senator 
who so desires to have an opportunity to speak and to vote on 
this item; but on Saturday it was understood and agreed that 
we should vote to-day on this question, Some of us may not be 
here on Wednesday. I am deeply interested, as are the people of 
my State and the people of the whole Pacific coast, in fair 
protection to the walnut and almond industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Just one moment and I shall yield to the 
Senator. 

Senators who were expected to speak upon this subject—and 
it is an important one—and to vote upon it, were notified to be 
here to-day. I think it is but fair to go ahead and that it 
would be quite unfair to postpone the subject to another day, 
when some of the friends of the amendment might not be here. 
Therefore, Mr. President, if the matter comes up in the shape 
of a request for unanimous consent, I repeat, I shall be opposed 
to the subject going over. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] was told it would 
go over until Monday, and he was here, and frankly stated he 
did not care to discuss the matter. His secretary also says 
that the Senator from Wisconsin does not care to discuss it. 
He can be paired, and perhaps he is already paired with some 
other Senator. Therefore I ask that we go forward in an 
orderly way with the discussion and vote upon this question 
to-day. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the question before the Senate is the amendment proposed by 
the committee. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] made a 
suggestion of postponement, but no request for unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words. 
I um anxious that this day shall be given to the consideration 
of the tariff bill. Upon this particular question we feel com- 
pelled to ask for the yeas and nays, and I am satisfied that if 
we ask for the yeas and nays we will have very great difficulty 
in securing a quorum, and that, in all probability, will end the 
day's work. For that reason I hope that this item may go over. 

In addition to that, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
roor] has stated to me that he desired very much to be heard 
upon this question before the vote was taken; that he had an 
engagement to deliver a patriotic address at some place to-mor- 
row; that he had to leave immediately, and that he would not 
be able to discuss the question to-day; but that he felt it was a 
matter of such great concern and importance to his constituents 


and to the country at large that he earnestly hoped the matter 
might go over until Wednesday. Furthermore, I know that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], in whose State there are 
factories using this product in large quantities, desires to be 
heard. He, like the Senator from Wisconsin, is necessarily ab- 
sent to-day, and will not be able to return until Wednesday. 

We have heretofore been very indulgent where Senators were 
concerned in the matter of making adjustments and concessions 
to meet their convenience; and I do not see any particular reason 
why the policy which we have been pursuing, which is the policy 
which has generally been pursued in connection with tariff bills, 
should now suddenly be discontinued in the case of almonds, I 
should regret if the necessity of calling for a yea-and-nay vote 
upon this question now should have the effect of blocking any 
further consideration of the tariff bill during this day, because 
I had hoped that we might progress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for a suggestion, while I think that we can secure a 
quorum—— 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope so, but I have doubt as to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nevertheless, I am going to ask my good 
friend from Oregon if he will not consent to allow the para- 
graph to go over until Wednesday. I think in the end that 
we probably would not lose anything, and I want especially, 
to-day being the eve of a holiday, to extend every possible ac- 
commodation and courtesy that I can with the hope that I 
will secure some return in another way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that the paragraph be passed over? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should be very glad to ac- 
commodate the able Senator who has the bill in charge and, 
reflecting upon what has been said by the Senator from North 
Dakota, if this were the first time a postponement had been 
asked I would readily yield to the request, but this is the second 
time, and the request is made because of the absence of one 
Senator who, this morning, expressed himself to the effect that 
he did not want to speak when the Senator from California 
[Mr. JoHNson] offered to yield to him. If the paragraph goes 
over until Wednesday, to my certain knowledge some of the 
advocates of the protective rate upon almonds and walnuts 
will not be here. This is the day set for the consideration of 
the paragraph; notice to that effect was given to Senators and 
they are here prepared to go forward. Postponement and pro- 
crastination from day to day constitute one of the reasons 
why we are not going forward with this meusure. 

I hesitate to oppose the chairman of the committee, who has 
always been so fair and kindly in matters of this kind, but he 
has not shown any valid reason why the request should be 
granted and I do not know of any reason except the suggestion 
that one Senator is away. I do not think that is a substantial 
reason. If a number of Senators who wanted to speak upon 
the subject were absent, I would yield to that form of argu- 
ment; but if the paragraph if to go over on a mere request 
we might as well adjourn at this hour. At some inconyenience 
to some of us we were told to come back here to-day in order 
to legislate, and we are here for the purpose of taking up the 
walnut and almond paragraph. Now, if it is going to be said, 
because some Senator is away, perhaps preparing to make a 
4th of July speech, that we should stop further proceedings 
on the paragraph, then let us take a recess until Wednesday 
or Thursday when we can all get back. For that reason, Mr. 
President, I can not yield to the request made by the chairman 
of the committee. I want to go forward to-day or recess, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there is some confu- 
sion about what we are voting upon, and I ask that the ques- 
tion may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the vote is now being taken upon the amendment proposed by 
the rey tat on page 110, line 12, to change the numeral 
* 4 ” to “ ss 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, Mr. President; may I 
inform the Chair that I offered an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and that, of course, is the question before the Seu- 
ate, which I ask to have the Secretary state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a good many of us do not under- 
stand on what we are yoting. I understood the Chair to an- 
nounce that the vote was on the committee amendment. If 
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that is an error, if it is on the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that is another proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the question before the Senate arises upon the motion of the 
committee to amend, in line 12, page 110, by substituting the 
numeral “5” for “4,” so as to read: 


Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound, 


The Senator from Massachusetts made a motion which 
was tantamount to a restoration of the House rate, or a disa- 
greement to the recommendation of the committee. The Chair 
understands that the question is in the affirmative form, and 
is upon the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I accept the ruling of the 
Chair. It meets the issue that I was raising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call. 

The calling of the roll was resumed. 

Mr. TRAMMEL (when Mr. FLETCHER’s name was called), 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
IMr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” . 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. NicHotson], and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and will vote. 
I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and will 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WiLL1AMs] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Newprrry] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPEN- 
cer] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KING. I vote “yea.” I wish to state that on Wednes- 
day I shall have a motion to submit with respect to this item. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after haying voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosson] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the affirmative), I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Han- 
RELD] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I desire to state that upon this particular 
question the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. If pres- 
ent the Senator from Wisconsin would vote in the negative and 
the Senator from New York in the affirmative. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DN ORHAu] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSEI. 


I also desire to announce that if the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Onne] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NiIcHOLson] 
were present they would vote “ yea ” on this question. They are 
unavoidably absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Johnson McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Jones, Wash. McLean Smoot 
Bursum Kello; McNary Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Nelson Sutherland 
Keyes New Warren 
du Pont Kin; Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Lad Pepper Willis 
Fernald Lodge Phipps 
Gooding McCormick Poindexter 
Hale McCumber wson 
NAYS—13. 
Harrison Owen Stanley Walsh, Mass, 
Heflin Sheppard Swanson 
Hitehcock Shields Trammell 
La Follette Simmons Underwood 
NOT VOTING—46. 

Ball Edge Moses Robinson 
Brandegee Elkins Myers Smith 
Broussard Fletcher Newberry Spencer 
Calder France Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norris Townsend 
Caraway Gerry Oddie Wadsworth 

It Glass Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Crow Harreld Page Watson, Ga, 
Culberson Harris Pittman Weller 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Williams 

al Lenroot Ransdell 
Dillingham McKellar ed 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 110, 
line 18, where the committee proposes to strike out “12” and 
insert “15,” so as to read: 

Shelled, 15 cents per pound, 


The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] moves 
to strike out “12” and insert “6.” 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is by long 
odds the most important bracket in this paragraph. The com- 
mittee rate increases the duty 11 cents per pound over existing 
law. The amendment which I offer increases the duty 2 cents 
per pound over existing law. 

The subject has been fully discussed. I want to call atten- 
tion again to the fact that no shelled almonds are available in 
America to-day; that this is a duty which will be effective and 
will result in an increased price of millions of dollars to the 
American consumers. I can not see any justification whatever 
for the very high increased rate named in this amendment, 275 
per cent increase over existing law. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before regarding my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before relative to my pair, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair with my colleague [Mr. PoMERENE], 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSEI. 
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Mr. STERLING. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. S . Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre] and the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
NICHOLSON] are unavoidably absent. If present they would 
vote “nay? 


The roll call resulted—yeas 12, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—12. 
Harrison 5 Follette Sheppard Swanson 
Heflin Owen Shields Underwood 
King Pepper Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
NATS—31. 
Bursum Jones, Wash. McKinley Shortridge 
Curtis Kell McLean Smoot 
du Pont Kendrick McNary Sterlin 
nst Keyes Nelson Sutherland 
Fernald Ladd ew Warren 
Gooding Lodge Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Hale MeCormick Phipps Willis 
Johnson McCumber Rawson 
NOT VOTING—53. 
Ashurst Dillingham Moses Smith 
Ball Edge Myers Spencer 
Borah Elkins Newberry Stanfield 
Brandegee Fletcher Nicholson Stanley 
Broussard France Norris Townsend 
Calder Frelinghuysen Oddie Trammell 
Cameron erry Overman Wadsworth 
Capper Glass Page Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harreld Pittman Watson, Ga. 
olt Harris Poindexter eller 
w Hitcheock Pomerene Williams 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Cummins Lenroot 
Dial McKellar Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH] to the amendment 
of the committee the yeas are 12 and the nays are 81. A quo- 
rum not having voted, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


CAPP Jones, Wash, McLean Shortridge 
Curtis Kellogg cNary Simmons 
du Pont Kendrick Nelson moot 
Ernst Keyes New penne 
Fernald dd Pepper Sutherland 
La Follette Phipps Underwood 
Hale age Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Heflin MeCormick Rawson Warren 
Hitchcock McCumber Robinson Watson, Ind, 
Johnson McKinley epp: Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Forty 
Senators have answered to their names. There is not a quo- 
rum present. The Secretary will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Bursum, Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. Norneck, and Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names; a quorum is not present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move, in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, that the Senate take a recess, the recess being 
until Wednesday, July 5, at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 2 o'clock p. m. the Senate, 
under the order previously made, took a recess until Wednes- 
day, July 5, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Weonespay, July 5, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of Mr. WALSn, of Massachu- 
setts, to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was, in paragraph 754, page 110, line 13, 
before the word “cents,” to strike out “12” and insert 15,“ 
g0 as to make the paragraph read: 

Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound; shelled, 15 cents per pound, 


The amendment to the amendment was to strike out “15” 
and insert “6.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McCumber Robinson 
Borah Harreld McKinley Sheppard 
is McLean Shortridge 

Bursum Harrison McNary immons 
Calder Heflin Nelson moot 
oe Johnson ew Spencer 

Jones, Wash. Nicholson Ereg 
8 223755 Norbeck Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick orris Trammell 
Curtis Keyes e Underwood 
Dial Kin Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont Lad Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Fernald Lenroot Pomerene Watson, Ind, 
Gooding Lodge Rawson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is absent on account of a death 
in his family. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. WIIIIS] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr, FLETCHER] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
detained on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa} to 
the amendment of the committee on page 110, line 13, almonds, 
shelled, where he moves to strike out “15” and insert “6,” on 
which the roll call was proceeding when the Senate took a re- 
cess. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exxins] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rurp] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetnar] to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote 

„en. ” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN) to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to the junior Senator from 9 [Mr. STANFIELD] 
and vote “ nay.” . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. POMERENB. Iam paired for the day with my colleague 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs I. but I find I can 
transfer that pair, which I do, to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and let my vote 
Stand. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantey] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of iness. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrmycHam] with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass}; and 
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The junior Senator from New Jersey IMr. Ense]: with the] On June 80, 1922: 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]: S. 3396. An act creating: the positions of Second Assistant Sec- 
The result was announced —yeas 17, nays 41, as follows: roe and private secretary in the Department of Labor; and 


IAS 17. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
Caraway Heflin Sheppard Walsh; Mass, purposes. 
Culberson Kine RA Simmons Walsh, Mont. On July 1, 1922: 
Sara n Trammell 8. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 
Harrison Robinson Underwood 9} of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
NAYS—41. porne ey ek the Federal reserve act; 
Asburst Hale McKinley Rawson > act regulating the issuance: of checks; drafts, and 
Harreld MeLean Shortridge. 59 i 
Francine Johnson, 5 MeNary Smoot epee the payment of money within the District: of Colum- 
ones. Was elson 7 

88 Kell New . S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara, River Bridge Co. to 
Karge a ie Norbeck Narren ~ reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara: River between 
au Pont Ladd Norris Watson, Ind. the State of New Tork and the Dominion of Canada, or to re- 

nat Lenroot Qadie move its present bridge and construct, maintain, and operate a 
a Lp, rz Biere new bridge across the said river. 

NOT VOTING—28. CONSTRUCTION WORK—MUSCLE SHOALS DAM—CORRECTION. 

Ball Newberry Stanfield Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have here a letter addressed 
Broussard Frelinghuysen veenas ae 4 to me by Brig. Gen. H. Taylor, Acting. Chief of Engineers of the 
Colt Glass Page Wadsworth War Department, in which he calls to my attention an error 
Crow Hitchcock Pepper Watson, Ga. that I committed in making a statement in the Senate in regard 
Commins ONT MNR a . — to the official duty of Colonel Cooper, the engineer at Muscle 
D te McKellar dell Shoals. I have not examined my remarks since they have been 
Elkins Moses Shields printed, and I assume that General Taylor has correctly, stated 
Fletcher Myers- Smith the facts. 


So the amendment of Mr: Warsu of Massachusetts to the 

amendment of the committee was rejected: 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. KEYES presented a. resolution of the New Hampshire 
State Association of Letter Carriers, favoring the enactment. of. 
legislation enabling: the Post Office Department to furnish: pro- 
tective insurance to letter carriers driving United States trucks 
from payment of damages caused by accident. while 8 to 

was the Committee on fices 
auh N 5 by Sage Taror, I was.in error. I think, however, the matter 
- Mr. INSON presented a. telegram in the nature of a may be best cleared up and corrected by having the letter of 
ee en California Almond Growers’ Exchange, of. . ag as I send it to the desk and ask that the 
San Francisco, Calif., favoring an adequate tariff duty on | Secretary may rea 
sinendic which » to the Conaaiiten ce DIAA. The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 

Mr: SPENCER presented a petition of the Committee of Fifty. | Will read as requested. 
and other welfare workers: of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the | The reading clerk read as follows: 

Passage: of the so-called Hoch bill (H. R. 10291) to add con- Wan DEPARTMENT; $ 
fiscation to other penalties. in case of interstate: transportation OFFICE OF THE rine hcg ong yh 
of prize-fight films; which. was referred to the Committee on 3 r 
Interstate Commerce. 

MESCALERO APACHE INDIANS: 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S: 3519) defining the rights of 
the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
tion, providing for an allotment of certain lands therein in sev- 
eralty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and creating and de- 
fining the All-Year National Park, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 805) thereon. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Mr. BORAH: I ask permission to introduce a bill, and de- 
sire that it may be printed and lie on the table for further call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill. (S. 8786) to amend section g of the shipping act, 1916, 
was read twice by its title and ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time; and referred as follows: 


It seems that I said that Colonel Cooper was in charge of the 
construction work. As I presume the Senate knows, my re- 
marks on that occasion were entirely extemporaneous; I spoke 
entirely from memory ; although, as a matter of fact, I knew 
at the time that Colonel Cooper was not in charge of the con- 
struction work, but that he was a consulting engineer, and that 
his duties related. to the- preparation of the plans and the neces- 
Sary inspection to see that the plans were carried out. So if 
I made the statement, as I presume I did, which is mentioned. 


Hon. GEORGE W. NORRIS, 
nited States Senate. 


Dran Suxaron NORRIS: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 17, page 8904, a statement by you that Mr. Cooper is now at the 
head ot the construction of the Muscle. Shoals. Dam. 

I wish to correct the impression which you bave that: Mr Cooper is 
at the head: of the construction of the dam and to advise you that the 
construction of the dam and power house and all structures connected 
therewith are- now, as they have been since the beginning of the work, 
under the Chief of Engineers. Mr. Cooper is employed as consulting 
engineer, His duties relate solely. to the oF prepara non of plans for the 
work and such inspection of the construction work us is necessary to 
assure him that the plans are be carried out in accordance with his: 
intent and in giving advice to the Chief of En 

Mr. Cooper rigors J whatever to do with the construction work. 
This work is carried out by an officer of the Corps of En neers, who is 
In full local charge under the Chief of Engineers. This officer takes 
all the necessary steps. to carry, on the construction wor including- 
8 bes material, hiring of men, and ail other work. incident to. 
e construction, 

Your ee as to Mr. Cooper's connection: with Bice | work 
is quite ly; understood, as Mr. Cooper has been given it for 

in charge of the construction of the dam in a. number of accounts 
of the work, and on account of bis 3 In hydraulie engineer- 
work in the country the mistake is not at all unnatural. 
Very truly yours; 


H. TAYLOR, 
By Mr. FRANCE: Brigadier General, Corps of Engineers; 
A bill (S. 3787) to authorize the President, if he shall deem Acting: Chief of Engineers. 


it consistent with the public welfare and the terms of the 
treaty obligations of nie United Pave to neei Ts Poland’ 
six of such ships of our Navy as under the terms of the treaties:| vork Times of Sunday last. a very interesting article entitled 
with 58 pann, 5 win ela pi eee nm igi „Growing menace to integrity of States,” written by the senior 
F ; Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I ask unanimous consent 
8 Ach! is that the article may be incorporated in the Recor in 8-point 
A bill (S. 3788) granting a pension. to Julia A. Manzer (with 8 

8 g. no objection, the article was ordered to be 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, printed in the Recor in 8-point type, as follows: 
AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL. GROWING. MENACE zo INTEGRITY, or STATES A. GOVERNMENT From 
Mr. POINDEXTER. submitted an amendment intended to be WASHINGTON BY COMMISSION REDUCED To Irs Last NALYSIS: I8 NO’ 
proposed. by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was. DIFFERENT From A GOVERNMENT BY SaTrapres From Rome ’—Tum 


Divinrye LIxn. 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. (By WILIA E. Boran, Senator from Idaho.) 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


The Government. of Athens was a pure democracy: Its story; 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. is brief but marvelously: brilliant. Day after day and year after 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had year the people assembled, discussed and passed upon every 
approved and signed the following acts: z 


question of foreign or domestic concern; of peace or war:. They 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR BORAH, 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there appeared in the New 
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gave instructions to their ambassadors and determined who 
should be received as such at Athens. They listened to con- 
tests by poets and dramatists, adjudged the prizes, heard the 
discussions of philosophers, listened to the appeals of orators, 
passed upon the proposed policies of statesmen, received the 
reports of generals fresh from the field, and determined who 
should longer command the armies. The citizens were trained 
and equipped in this democracy for the exercise of judgment 
and power as no people ever were in the same space of time, 
The decudes which cover the period are the richest of all history 
in sculptors, poets, painters, philosophers, orators, statesmen, 
and generals, 

That assembled multitude recognized no sovereign, owned no 
superior or supreme authority, delegated no power—it was the 
sovereign as it was there assembled—from its decree there was 
no appeal. But no one could be a citizen of Athens or partici- 
pate in any way in the deliberations of the assembly who lived 
at such a distance as to be unable to regularly attend the meet- 
ings called within the walls of the city. Hence there was room 
for growth neither in territory nor political power. They un- 
derstood well the lesson of local self-government, but the great 
central and controlling principle of civilization—that is, con- 
centrated and harmonious action among separate States or 
communities on a large scale without destroying or forfeiting 
local self-government—was to them unknown, The representa- 
tive principle, that system by which independent cities or States 
retaining full and complete control over domestic affairs, with 
a central and supreme authority for all matters of common 
interest, was yet undiscovered. So amid petty rivalries and 
constant jealousies, amid strife and conflict and perpetual war, 
this resplendent political system perished. There was a fatal 
defect—a defect which another people was to discover and 
remedy. 

bd PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Reflecting upon the rise of this remarkable civilization, its 
sturtling splendor, its exceptional wealth of mind and genius, 
one can not but conclude that after all there must have been 
involved, exerted, and exercised here a principle of government 
of incalculable worth. The principle which draws the citizen 
close to his Government, makes him know that he is part of it 
and responsible for its actions, arouses his pride, stimulates 
public spirit, and keeps pure and active the well springs of 
patriotism, was worked out to perfection at Athens, The pres- 
ervation of that principle is indispensable to the permanent 
growth of every form of free government, and when this prin- 
ciple of local self-government shall have been combined and co- 
ordinated with a supreme and common political power, dealing 
with common interests, then the great secret of Federal Govern- 
ment thus revealed will constitute one of the greatest blessings 
known to men. 

There was a time when to be known as a citizen of Rome was 

both a passport and a shield throughout the world. Conquest 
followed conquest. Towns and territories were added until uni- 
versal power was located on the Seven Hills. At first the pro- 
vineial towns and cities were governed by their local magis- 
trates and governors, but year by year the central power of 
Rome, stealthily encroachiug, absorbed all local rule. The 
people became divorced from and strangers to their Govern- 
ment, found fault and nursed their discontent, Before they 
kuew it they were governed by prefects and responsible to the 
amperor alone. Local magistrates and rulers retained their 
titles and nominally ruled, but they were in fact the satellites 
of the Imperial City and journeyed day by day to the capital to 
learn of the supreme ruler’s pleasure. They found neither in- 
spiration nor instruction among the masses, but hastened away 
to the capital to learn of their duties and their responsibility. 

By the fifth century all local and political power had passed 
away. Here, too, the great principle of representative govern- 
ment was yet unlearned. The importance of keeping alive local 
self-government, of urging upon independent localities the con- 
trol of their own affairs and of transmitting their judgment and 
needs to a central Government by selected agents was never 
realized. Local government was shorn of its power, stunted and 
sturved, until at last under the domineering spirit of Dionysus 
it utterly perished. Everybody went to Rome. Thousands and 
thousands gathered in its assemblies until it became a mob in- 
capable of deliberation. The people were charged with igno- 
rance, carelessness, aud improyidence while everyone looked up 
to the magistrates und rulers and officeholders as men who 
could bring prosperity and happiness by legislation. Instead of 
expecting to find virtue and progress and prosperity among the 
people worked out through the thrift, industry, and energy of 
the people, they supposed that in some way these things abided 
in statutes and imperial decrees. ‘They thought that by legis- 
lation all things could be cured and that the Government must 


take care of them all. -At last this civilization came in conflict 
with that of the Teutons from the north, a people having among 
them the germs of local self-government in their tribal rule—a 
people independent, self-reliant, possessed of courage and initia- 
tive. When the conflict came the false and venal splendor of 
Rome also perished. 


A THRILLING STORY, 

It was among another people that the true principle of gov- 
ernment was to be worked out. Time or space will not permit 
us to trace in detail the development of local self-government 
and the gradual growth of the representative principle in 
English history—how, prior to the Norman conquest, the Anglo- 
Saxon people met by thousands in the “ great council of the 
realm,” and there made their own laws; how, after a time, 
the several townships sent their most “discreet” men to rep- 
resent them in the county assembly, the beginning of the 
House of Commons; how, through centuries, the common people 
struggled and sacrificed and fought to get back their local 
rights, filched and stolen from time to time by ambitious rulers— 
and in so doing fought the real battles of English civilization: 
how, at last, all was made reasonably secure by the Magna 
Charta and the “ great Bill of Rights” of 1689. It is a thrill- 
ing story, full of the tragedy of personal sacrifice, rich in the 
romance of freedom. In all the realm of literature, peopled 
with those creations of genius whose words and deeds of in- 
comparable wit and wisdom forever engage the minds of men, 
you will not find anything surpassing the story of the slow, 
patient. invincible growth of English law, the self-sacrificing 
and unconquerable fight for representative government. Like 
the chant of some great poem the story runs on through the 
years and through the centuries, telling of the patience, the 
endurance, the courage, the suffering, the sacrifice of men. 

These rich inheritances our fathers brought to a new con- 
tinent. If it could be well ascertained where the first New 
England town meeting was held, there the American people 
might well place a granite shaft of imposing splendor, for no 
single instance in our history is of more importance, none in 
these days better worth remembering and commemorating. It- 
was a genuine, unmixed democracy. Once each year every 
man residing in the limits of the township came, gave full ex- 
pression to his views, and had his vote counted. All affairs of 
government were here discussed and passed upon, policies were 
outlined, accepted or rejected—publicity in all public affairs was 
a reality and not a pretense. They chose their selectmen, 
town officers, and finally came to vote for their State and Fed- 
eral officers—and were not haunted or harassed by the doubts 
and fears of the modern statesman whose erudition leads him 
to question the judgment and stability of the masses. 

The principle of the New England town meeting has seamed 
our whole civilization with strength and durability. It is the 
foundation framework of our system of government. Without 
its active presence, its living pervading force, there could be 
no such thing us a truly republican government or Federal 
system. Local self-government in all the term implies, active, 
vigorous, vigilant, jealously guarding and governing all mat- 
ters of local or domestic concern, drawing the citizen for a 
season away from private affairs and enlisting his energies in 
public matters, identifying him with the actual needs and 
doings of the State and Government, are indispensable to a 
healthy, durable Federal system. Our fathers understood this 
well, and were wise and cautious in jealously guarding it when 
they came to frame the Federal system. If they were wise to 
preserve it, their children will be wise to continue to preserve 
it. It is a remarkably short period from the time when a 
people cease to be active in the affairs of government until 
they are incapable of discharging the duties imposed by goy- 
ernment, and no people incapable of self-government ever long 
bred a class of statesmen who were capable of governing for 
them. For it is nature’s everlasting anathema on oligarchies 
that recruits from the walks of the humble and lowly must be 
had, or else follows a universal bankruptcy of intellect and 
character, a people eneryated in body and mind, and from 
whose venal fingers soon fall the reins of government, 

LOST BEST EFFORT OF CENTURIES. 

When the fathers met in 1787 to formulate the great charter 
and give us a more perfect Union, one of the most delicate and 
yet one of the most essential and profound questions with which 
they had to deal was the adjustment and distribution of powers 
between the State and the National Government—the preserving 
in its full integrity the principle of local self-government and 
at the same time granting sufficient power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to insure efficiency and strength in all matters which 
affect us as one entire people. They were to combine with mar- 
velous mechanism the principle of local rule and of a repre- 
sentative agency to carry the expression of that local power 
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into national affairs. Let us not forget that this great charter 
was neither an accident nor an inspiration—it was the last, 
best effort of centuries of eternal striving upon the part of the 
human family—the experiences of mankind hammered and 
fashioned inte form by the greatest architects ever assembled 
at one time. The men who there fashioned, adjusted, and built 
were not theorists. They were stern, earnest, practical men, 
profound students of history and of government. They stood 
every hour of their lives upon the solid earth, felt and were 
moved and controlled by things practical, and dealt with all 
matters in that concrete way which marks the highest quality of 
statesmanship. 

Nowhere in their work was greater wisdom disclosed, a more 
searching and judicious knowledge of the great truths of his- 
tory revealed than in this matter of reserving and granting 
powers between thé lecal or State and the General Government. 
With the utmost care and caution there was reserved for the 
States the control of all matters of domestic concern, of local 
interests, while there was granted to the General Government 
those great and general powers which encompass the welfare of 
all. We must not assume, we must not permit ourselves to 
believe that the reservation is of less moment or less beneficial 
to the American people than the grant. I am well aware that 
the phrase “ State rights” has been discredited in our history. 
It is associated with unhappy days. 

But the misuse or abuse of the term should not blind us to 
the great and inviolate political truth that upon the integrity of 
the States after all rests the integrity and permanency of the 
Union; that upon the principle of loeal self-government rests 
the perpetuity of republican institutions. In this way, and in 
this way alone, the people may retain those rights and keep 
alive that public spirit which furnishes the brain power and the 
moral force to run the entire machinery of government—keep 
alive and strong and healthy the principle of the New England 
town meeting, expanded and fashioned on a larger scale—a 
principle born of a complete faith in the integrity and judgment 
and self-governing capacity of the masses. God pity this Gov- 
ernment in the hour in which we shall look to Washington for 
that economy in public expenditures, that comprehension of the 
common needs, that devotion to the general interests, the power 
and the willingness to correct abuses and distribute justice, 
all so essential to a democratic form of government, rather than 
to enlightened public opinion gathered up and crystallized into 
law through those agencies of govermnent which reach back 
and down to the great body of the people—the sole sovereignty 
of the Republic. 

WARNINGS OF GREAT LEADERS. 

It does not seem amiss here to recall the words of some of 
eur most profound jurists, our most exalted patriots, upon 
this subject, Chief Justice Marshall, in one of his great 
opinions, said: “No political dreamer was ever wild enough 
to think of breaking down the lines which separate the States 
and of compounding the American people into one common 
mass.” I do not know whether the great jurist would be safe 
in saying at this time that no political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the lines of the States—cer- 
tainly their tendency is ‘that way. 

Mr. Lincoln said: To maintain inviolate the rights of the 
States to order and control under the Constitution their own 
affairs by their own judgment exclusively is essential for the pres- 
ervation of that balance of power on which our institutions rest.” 

Justice Miller, one of our greatest jurists, gave expression 
to the following view: While the pendulum of public opinion 
has swung with force away from the extreme point of the 
State rights doctrine, there may be danger of its reaching an 
extreme point on the other side. In my opinion, the just and 
equal observance of the rights of the States and of the General 
Government as defined by the Constitution is as necessary to 
the permanent prosperity of our country and to its existence for 
another century as it has been for the one whose close we are 
now celebrating.” That magnificent defender of the Constitu- 
tion, our great Justice Harlan, one of the greatest men who has 
ever graced that great court, said: “A national government for 
national affairs and State government for State affairs is the 
foundation rock upon ‘which our institutions rest, and any 
serious departure from that principle would bring disaster 
upon ‘the American system of free government.” 

The makers of the Constitution did not grant to the General 
Government any powers which it is dangerous to exercise to 
the fullest constitutional limit. Moreover, I have a profound 
admiration for the men who would exercise those powers fully 
and completely in the interest of the Nation. But while ex- 
tending and developing aud bmnilding at the top. I would keep 
sound and safe and sure the foundation upon which the whole 
structure rests. For What shall it profit to enact laws, create 


commissions, and unfold the ambitious schemes of men who 
dream of international prestige and power unless we know what 
the electorate yonder in the field, factory, and mine is doing or 
is willing to do; unless we know the measure of its ability, the 
worth of its patriotism. Responsibility alone gives strength 
and initiative to citizenship, contact with Government fosters 
public spirit and local rule is the great university in which is 
reared and trained and equipped the kind of statesmen who 
take care that no harm comes to the Republic. 

A Government from Washington by commission, reduced to 
its last analysis, is no different from a Government by satraples 
from Rome. And simply because the people of the States do 
not see fit at any particular time to exercise the powers re- 
served for them, that is in itself no justification for the General 
Government to exercise those powers. Such a doctrine is rank 
heresy. The wisdom of the people may be as fully manifested 
in the failure to exercise the powers of the State in a particular 
way or at a particular time as in the exercise of that power. 
Action is not always statesmanship. Legislation is not always 
an evidence of sound judgment. The belief so prevalent that 
every evil of the body politic can be eradicated by an act of 
Congress, every virtue restored or augmented by the creation of a 
commission, is the refined and codified creed of official egotism. 

THE DIVIDING LIND. 


Our richly rewarded experience of a hundred years and more, 
a greater distribution of justice and happiness among the people 
and a greater capacity of self-rule than are elsewhere to be 
found, will convince our people that we can afford to travel on 
in the same old way, holding fast and fighting true to that line 
of demarcation so wisely marked out by the greatest group of 
statesmen time ever assembled on one occasion, If there is any- 
thing now well settled, worked out through centuries of test and 
trial, it is that each member of the Federal Government must 
have complete and independent control of a!l matters domestic 
and internal and which relate alone to the individual members, 
That in turn all must be united and subject to a common power 
which is to deal with all matters affecting the members as a 
whole. It is a further teaching of experience and of history 
coming down to us through the shattered arches and broken col- 
umns of the splendid civilizations which have passed that, 
without the spirit, the life, the interest, the training, the re- 
sponsibility, born alone of local self-rule, free government is an 
impossibility—simply the dream of an enthusiast. ~ 

I do not mean to say that industrial development may not 
affect the question of distribution of political power. Our Indus- 
trial growth and our economic development, changes wrought 
in our social life, may necessarily require a redistribution of 
power between the State and the National Government. That 
which was wholly local a hundred years ago may have become 
national, That which was within the competency of a State 
may now require national administration. Nevertheless, that 
which is essentially local should be governed by the State, 
Under no circumstances should the National Government under- 
take to deal with those things which are essentially local. While 
I am by no means an advocate of no change in Government— 
for a government without the power of change is without the 
means of preservation—yet I do believe in keeping inviolate 
the principle of local government for local affairs and National 
Government for national affairs. And as we move on, assuming 
new duties and confronting new problems, we will bear in mind 
the words of wisdom given to us by the Father of our Country, 
in his ripened years: “If in the opinion of the people the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in any, 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by amendment in the way, 
in which the Constitution designates. But let there be no change 
by usurpation, for though this in one instance may be the 
instrument for good it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly, 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield.” 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The READING CrerK. In paragraph 754, page 110, line 13, 
before the word cents, it is proposed to strike out “12” and 
insert 15,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pak. 754. Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound; shelled, 15 cents 
per pound. ; 

Mr. LHHNROOT. Mr, President, I am opposed to the pending 
committee amendment because I do not believe that it can be 
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justified from any standpoint. I voted against the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] which pro- 
posed to restore the old Payne-Aldrich rate of 6 cents a pound 
ou shelled almonds because I believe the almond growers in 
California are entitled to a higher rate than was imposed by 
the Payne-Aldrich law; but, Mr. President, I submit that the 
distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and his colleague, the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE], have not made out a case for the increase of duty 
which is now proposed by the committee—which is an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing rate and an increase of 150 
per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate. I submit they have not 
made out their case upon their own showing, because in the 
speech of the senior Senator from California upon Monday he 
demonstrated that under the existing rate of the Underwood 
law the acreage planted in almonds in 1921, at the very lowest 
ebb of the industry, so far as the market was concerned, had 
increased almost 12} per cent. 

Mr. President, in the face of the growth of this industry 
during the existence of the present Underwood law, an increase 
of 275 per cent in the tariff duty can not, I submit, be justified 
by anybody. As is true in the case of so many of the articles 
covered by the pending bill, the proponents of the increased 
duty prove too much. In the brief of the Almond Growers’ 
Association of California they undertake to set out the differ- 
ence in the cost of production between the imported almond and 
the domestic almond grown in California, and, including inter- 
est upon the investment, they attempt to show that the foreign 
cost is just under 5 cents a pound, while the cost of production 
of the almond in California for 1920, the year for which the 
eomparison was made, was just under 20 cents a pound, or a 
difference in cost of production of 15 cents a pound upon the 
unshelled almond. That, Mr. President, applied to the shelled 
almond, the item now before the Senate, according to their 
figures, must be multiplied by 3, and, therefore, the difference 
in the cost of production, based upon their own figures, between 
the imported shelled almond and the shelled almond produced 
in California would be 45 cents a pound. 

If that be true, will 15 cents a pound protect the almond 
growers of California? If those figures are correct, will the pro- 
posed increase of duty give the market to the almond growers 
of California? If that be true, Mr. President, then I want to 
ask this question: If there is a commodity produced in the 
United States that permanently and through all the years will 
cost three times as much to produce as that article can be im- 
ported for, can such a rate be justified by any protectionist? 

If we are to have any market, Mr. President, for our own sur- 
plus products we must permit some imports to come in. We can 
not raise a tariff wall that will keep out all imports if we desire 
any foreign trade, if we desire any market for our surplus crop 
of wheat and corn and other cereals and products of the soil. 
So that, from that standpoint, if these figures are correct, I sub- 
mit that a protective rate equaling the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of the two articles can not be justified. 

But what are the facts as to the present condition of the 
industry under the present law, the rate of duty of which is 
asked to be increased by 275 per cent? I read from the survey 
prepared by the Tariff Commission as follows: 

The number of bearing and nonbearing trees, therefore, affords the 
best indication of the expansion of the industry. Prior to 1912 the 
number of bearing trees remained fairly constant, old orchards being 
discontinued as rapidly as new plantings replaced them. In the last nine 
pam however, the acreage has been rapidly increased. The first of 

ese t plantings have only begun to bear in the last few years. 
The census of 1909 reported 1,166,730 bearing trees, compared with 
2,408,040 in 1919. In the number of trees not of bearing age there has 
been an increase of 400 per cent during this 10-year period—from 365,961 
in 1909 to 1,407,901 in 1919. 

Thus, Mr. President, there has been an increase of 400 per 
cent under a tariff rate from 1909 to 1914 of 6 cents a pound 
and since 1914 of 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, could any protectionist ask for a better show- 
ing of growth under any tariff rate than has been exhibited 
by this industry under the Payne-Aldrich law and the present 
Underwood law? Furthermore, unlike most agricultural prod- 
ucts, if the tariff wall in this instance be put up to the height 
now proposed competition within the country will not bring the 
price down; the cost of production will not be lowered, for the 
brief of the Almond Growers’ Association of California shows 
that the difference in the cost of production which they set out 
is not due to war conditions, is not a temporary situation, but is 
a permanent one, and that the difference will rather increase 
than decrease because of the increased value from year to year 
of the land upon which the almonds are grown. 

I said that this competition that we normally have between 
producers of agricultural products will not apply if this tariff 
rate be placed so high, because the Tariff Commission also re- 


ports that the Almond Growers’ Association of California to- 
day market 75 per cent of the almonds grown in the United 
States. They set the minimum price each year, and, therefore, 
it is sure to follow that the Almond Growers’ Association of 
California, like the Raisin Growers’ Association of California, 
if they have the market to themselves, will be able to increase 
their own prices to the level of the tariff rate that is imposed 
by Congress. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in sympathy with these coopera- 
tive organizations throughout the country. The Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association of California, the Almond Growers’ Association 
of California, the Walnut Growers’ Association of California, 
and other associations there have done wonderfully well for the 
growers of California, but if we are to raise this duty to the extent 
that is proposed by this amendment the Almond Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of California will be able to adds the difference between 
4 cents and 15 cents—or, in other words, 11 cents a pound—to 
the price that they receive for their product in California. 

It is no doubt true that the almond growers of California 
have suffered during 1921, just the same as every other farmer 
in America has suffered, and it would not be surprising if the 
almond growers and the walnut growers of California had suf- 
fered in a greater degree than other farmers, because to a cer- 
tain extent nuts for the table are a luxury; and yet they. ought 
not to be considered such a luxury that they can not be occa- 
sionally found upon the poor man’s table, and that is exactly 
what will happen if this rate be imposed. 

California has a practical monopoly of almonds.in the shell, 
because a better table nut is produced in that State than any 
nut that is imported; and when prosperity revives, the consump- 
tion will inerease as it did increase, by leaps and bounds, dur- 
ing the war prosperity, and the almond growers again will have 
a market at a reasonable price for their products; but if this 11 
cents a pound increase shall be voted into this bill, it will enter 
into the price of every 5-cent cake of almond bar—nutritious, 
cheap—but they will not be again sold for 5 cents if this duty 
be voted into the bill. 

I submit that if we give the almond growers of California an 
increase of 100 per cent over the duty given by the Payne- 
Aldrich law, as the House bill does, they have no right to ask 
for any more and we have no right to give them anything more, 

Now, Mr. President, just a word generally. 

I haye not made up my mind as tu whether, when we come to 
a final vote upon this bill, I shall yote for it or not. I want to 
do so if I can. I want to resolve all doubts in favor of the bill; 
but if such rates as this are to be voted into this bill to any con- 
siderable extent, I want to say very frankly that I shall not 
support the bill when it comes to final passage. I want to stand 
for a reasonable protective rate. I want to stand for protec- 
tion—I do stand for protection—to American industries; but, 
Mr. President, I have no sympathy with this system which 
seems to prevail here, that if the interests of a Senator in his 
State demand exorbitant duties, that Senator can go and ask 
and receive, and then, because of the interrelationship of the 
duties throughout this bill, that Senator will yote with the com- 
mittee for every increase that may be proposed. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to do that. I would not ask 
for a duty upon any product of my State that I could not show 
was fully justified, and I would not ask for a 150 per cent in- 
crease in duty upon any commodity produced within my State 
where the production of that commodity had doubled under the 
present Underwood law. 

Mr. President, I hope that I shall be able to support this bill~ 
when it does come to a final vote. The vote upon this amend- 
ment, of course, will not be the deciding factor, but it will be 
one of them; and if many such are voted into the bill, I repeat 
that—giving credit to every other Senator for the same high 
purpose and motives in voting for the bill that I believe actuate 
me- shall reserve the right to vote against it unless some of 
these duties be brought down somewhere within reason, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
on this subject. 

In examining the Recorp for Monday, I find that a number of 
communications protesting against these high duties on almonds 
and other nuts were introduced into the Recorp. I have before 
me a letter containing a copy of the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by the National Confectioners’ Association under date 
of June 2, 1922; and I am going to ask, without reading, the 
privilege of introducing the preamble and resolutions into the 
RECORD. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE subsequently said: a 

Mr. President, a moment ago I asked the privilege of intro- 
ducing in the Recorp certain preambles and resolutions of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, At that moment I was 
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not aware that the same had been introduced in the RECORD 
on July 3. I therefore withdraw the request for the reintroduc- 
tion of those preambles and resolutions. 

Mr. President, apparently these people believe that there 
ought to be some protective duty so far as almonds and nuts are 
concerned, but they protest against the enormous increase. 
They say—and I think this is correct—that the import duties 
on almonds and nuts which are being insisted upon are as fol- 
lows: 

Almonds, not sbelled, 5 cents a pound. 

Shelled almonds, 15 cents a pound. 

Walnuts, not shelled, 4 cents a pound, 

Shelled ‘walnuts, 12 cents a pound. 

They suggest unanimously that the following rates be recom- 
mended for substitution in place of the rates proposed in the 
pending tariff bill: 


Almonds, not shelled, 4 cents a Roun, 
Shelled almonds, 6 cents a pound. 
Walnuts, not shelled, 3 cents a pound. 


Shelled walnuts, 6 cents a poun 

And they say that in their judgment these rates would be just 
and fair and would meet all requirements, both as protection 
and as revenue. f 

Mr. President, I have here a number of other telegrams and 
letters coming from confectioners in Ohio, everyone of them 
protesting against these exorbitant rates. I should like to 
know upon what theory all of these confectioners can bè bur- 
dened in their business for the sake of some of these almond and 
nut growers in southern California and elsewhere. I am not 
finding fault because a certain amount of protection is asked; 
but when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has dem- 
onstrated, as he has, that this industry has advanced in the far 
west under the present protective duties, why should they be 
increased now? It may be said that I perhaps take one view 
of this tariff question and some of my friends ou the other side 
take another view. We do differ in part. I am not a free- 
trader and I am not a rank protectionist. I do not believe 
in duties which are going to operate practically as an embargo. 

Mr. President, in order that I may not be misunderstood as 
to this situation, I am going to read a part of a letter which 
comes to me from B. H. Kroger, of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., of Cincinnati. He is not a Democrat. He is a Republican, 
and at different times he has been invited to help finance Re- 
publican campaigns; and he was here, so I see by the news- 
papers, at one of the recent conferences which was held in 
Washington to raise funds to pay off the debt of the Republican 
committee incurred during the last campaign. 

I am going to omit one or two paragraphs of this letter 
which refer to the activities of the distinguished senior Senator 
from California with respect to the duties on nuts. There is 
nothing in it to which he could take exception at all; it simply 
states the fact as I understand it; but the writer says with 
regard to these nuts: 


The average quality of foreign nuts will satisfy the medium class of 
consumers, who should not be penalized by increase of duties because 
they simply can not afford to pay the prohibitive prices asked for nuts, 
as you can see by the following range of prices: 


1912 
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California walnuts, soft shell..............2....4 per pound.. $0.14 $0. 244 


Our objection is only in the interest of the consumer, and in the 
furtherance, quote you the following comparison of prices, which we 
believe you are interested in for the same cause: 


1912 1921 Today's 
opening. opening. price. 
Peaches, choice per pound. $0. 57 $0.11 9.17 
Apricots, extra choice do 0 +19 K 
: Pe Mo 4 -0 ok 
. d. 6 +1 = 


This letter is dated April 29, 1922. 

I want Senators to note the following paragraphs, which 
demonstrate in part what is being done by some of these asSocia- 
tions: 


The Raisin Association alone is responsible for ae 


up the present 
pre of raisins, in spite of the heaviest stocks on han 


at this season 
n mang years, and never before in history has such a condition existed, 
without causing lowering of prices, but not this year. The association 
is holding up the price and the public is paying the penalty in spite of 
the tremendous crop that the Almighty has given to supply the Ameri- 
can housewife at reasonable cost. 

Nuts are distributed by the California Nut Growers’ Association on 
an allotment basis, meaning. each city gets its proportion, This leaves 
within the hands of such distributors the allotment according to their 
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judgment, which favoritism means excess, and if not in good grace with 
the broker, a small proportion, or none at all. At Columbus, Ohio, last 
year we secured no walnuts from the association for the above reason. 

It may be said that this firm has had some unpleasant ex- 
periences, and possibly it has. I know Mr. Kroger personally, 
and I know that a fairer-minded man exists nowhere, either 
in California, Ohio, or elsewhere. He is a big man, conducting 
an enormous business, trying to do it upon margins which will 
be just to himself and just to the consumers, There is no man 
in Ohio who stands better than he, and there is no Republican 
who stands better than he. That is a Republican view, and 1 
am in sympathy with his moderate expression upon this subject. 

I have here some other telegrams, one from a very large con- 
fectioner at Mansfield, Ohio, Voegele & Dinning Co.; another 
from the Puritan Chocolate Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; and an- 
other from the Dolly Varden Chocolate Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which I ask the privilege of introducing in the Recorp without 
reading, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

MANSFIELD, OBIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

We protest vigorously proposed import duty on almonds and walnut. 
meats; being a food product, if passed will mean unjust prices to the 
consumer and injury to our business. i 
VoOrEcELS & DINNING Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLE POMERENE, 


Care of Senate Gee Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator : To-day we sent you the following telegram, which 
we now confirm: 

“We pretest vigorously proposed import duty on almond and walnut 
meats; being a food product, if passed will mean unjust price to the 
consumer and injury to our business.” 

Anything that you can do toward helping our industry out on this 
proposition will be duly appreciated. 

I wish to thank you very much in advance for courtesies extended. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tun VOBGELE & DINNING Co., 
C. H. Vorcutu, President. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLEm POMERENE, 


Sendte Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


We respectfully protest against import duties on almonds and wal- 
nuts. This tax would impose an unjustified penalty on American busi- 
ness interests. It would mean an increase of 300 per cent over present 
duty without benefit to any American growers. 


THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE Co, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 


United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


We vigorously protest proposed import duties on almonds and wal- 
nuts. Domestic nuts can not be used by many confectioners. Growers 
domestic nuts unable to take care of demand for many years to come. 
Entire almond Say’ of California wiil not supply three ge manufac- 
turers of candy. mported nuts essential. 


DOLLY VARDEN CHOCOLATE CO. 


Mr. POMERENE. There are many other communications 
here, some from outside the State, bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. I do think these increases are very unfair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, between 1909 and 1914, 
when the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect, the acreage of al- 
monds, I think, was about doubled. That acreage was increased 
under an expectation that probably the same protection would 
be continued. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] seems to think 


| that because the trees which were planted from 1910 to 1914, 


which kept on growing notwithstanding the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff law, and which kept ọn producing almonds notwith- 
standing that law, were afforded adequate protection by that 
law. The law did not blight the trees. It did not stop the in- 
crease in the number of bushels and pounds of almonds. That 
is why the production increased; it was not by reason of their 
having sufficient protection under the Underwood-Simmons law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is the Senator aware that on 
Monday the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] stated 
that in 1921 the acreage planted increased 9,003 acres? That 
surely was under the Underwood law. That surely was under 
a depressed market. It is not the increased bearing of old trees, 
but the Senator from California stated that there were 9,003 
additional acres planted in 1921 out of a total of only 78,000 
acres altogether. å 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, there may be some acreage 
adapted to the raising of this kind of nuts and fruits which is 
not adapted, possibly, to anything else. The Senator must re- 
member, however, that in 1920 the prices generally prevailing 
over the country were higher than any we have had in any sea- 
son of any year. Let him also remember that in 1914 the labor 
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cost of production was not to exceed one-half what it was dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921. Therefore there must have been a very con- 
siderable increase in the cost of production. 

I understand that most of the crop which is raised in any year 
is marketed the same year. The product ripening in August, 
September, or early October is generally disposed of before the 
Ist of January. If the producers could have raised the crop 
of 1920 at a good profit, why is it that they still have a great 
portion of the 1920 crop on hand? They say that it is because 
they could not sell the product for the cost of production. 

So, as I stated the other day, we have the confectioners and 
the bakers on the one side making a very good profit, and it 
is admitted on the other side, and there is no denial of it, that 
for the last two years, even with the enhanced price of 1920, the 
producers made no profit. The whole question resolves itself 
into this: Are the bakers and the confectioners, who are still 
making very nice profits, willing to live and let live? Are they 
willing to allow the producers to continue to live? That is 
about all I can see in the proposition, 

I have telegrams here from both sides of this question. I 
ask the Secretary to read one from Portland, Oreg., against the 
tariff duties we have reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Goontxd in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the telegram. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 3, 1922. 
Porrer J. McCums 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Proposed im duties on almonds and walnuts are unreasonable 
and unjustifiable and would impose onerous burden on our industry. 
Hope you will oppose these schedules, 

Paciric Coast Biscurr Co. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, here is another telegram, 
from the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, which I ask 
to have read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

San Francisco, CALIF., July 3, 1922. 
PORTER J. McCusn 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Understand confectioners and others opposed to tariff on almonds 
claim goana will not permit use of American almonds in confections 
and other purposes, and that America can not supply any large part 
of domestic demand. The quality of American almonds, produced by 
diligent tilling of ‘soil, care of trees, and scientific selection of varieties, 
equals and excels that of Europe, where almonds are produced mainly 
without care under most primitive conditions ible. We know 
our quality is splendid, and we know it to the ent of nearly $50,- 
000,000, As for ability to supply American demand, our best refer- 
ence is the United States Department of Agriculture, whose con- 
servative statistics show at least 70,000 acres planted, which, under 
minimum production, can supply present consumption of the United 
States. Our desire is a tariff fo save our industry from ruin, as we 
can not compete with the R labor of Europe. We fear confec- 
tioners are unduly concerned over our 2 to engage in manufactur- 
ing of almond products to permit d 
channels of trade to consumers. As 3.000 growers, most of us with 
lifelong savings invested in this American almond industry, we appeal 
to you now in a just cause to save us by keeping the American market 
for American producers without cost to the consumers, with revenue 
to the opp and at a loss of profit to the speculators and 
impo only. 


stribution through economical 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to occupy just a 
moment or two in responding to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am not concerned with the motives which actuate 
the Senator from Wisconsin in reference to his activities con- 
cerning this bill, nor am I concerned with whether he votes for 
it or whether he votes against it. I take it that he will reach 
his decision concerning the bill in exactly the same fashion that 
every other Senator will reach his decision and that he will 
render that decision according to his judgment and as he be- 
lieves he ought to act under his conscience and under his oath 
as a Senator. 

There is no need for asseverations concerning his virtue or 
that of any of us respecting this measure—none at all. I shall 
vote as I please regarding it—favorably, of course, because I 
believe it is a measure which meets the requirements of the 
United States of America to-day. I shall vote for this duty, 
not because it concerns a locality which I love and in which I 
am interested, but I shall vote for it because it is a just duty, 
and as between the objurgations of the confectioners on the 
one hand, with the 300 per cent profit which they make in their 
business, and the prayers of the farmers and the almond 
growers on the other, selling their product at a loss, I am very 
glad, either as a Californian, as a representative of those who 
grow almonds, as a United States Senator, or a Republican 
in this body, to cast my vote with the almond growers, now 
selling at a loss, rather than to respond to any opposing class 
who are making inordinate profits. So much for that, Mr. 
President. 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin cries, ‘‘ These 
terrible duties!” Two hundred and seventy-five per cent is the 


increase, he says, in this duty. The statement conveys an erro- 
neous impression. What is it in ad valorem equivalent? I have 
seen the Senator from Wisconsin sit here day after day and 
vote for ad valorem duties greater than the ad valorem duty 
that is fixed upon this product of the soil, for men who have 
their all at stake, who have their whole lifetime imperiled, and 
who are asking only an ad valorem duty which, under the 
highest computation of their opponents, equals 48 per cent 
and under the computation which they themselves make equals 
82 per cent. 

Why, Mr. President, talk to me of an extravagant duty when 
in the bill constantly and continuously the ad yalorem duties 
are far in excess of this. It is absurd, sir, to pretend that on 
this item, this item which means so much to those who are en- 
gaged in the almond culture of California, we are doing some- 
thing extraordinary and that we should stop and hesitate and 
pretend it is far in excess of other items or other duties which 
are imposed by the measure. The ad valorem duty, the real 
test after all, is not as great as many, many duties imposed by 
the bill and for which the Senator has voted. 

Of course the confectioners will give us a ratio of 4 to 6 or 
5 to 8. Of course the confectioners are not opposed to a 
rate really of 5 cents on shelled almonds. What they do not 
want and what this fight is for is to prevent the real ratio 
between the unshelled and the shelled almonds, so that they 
will be able to purchase cheaply the shelled almonds of Europe. 
What they .wish is to buy cheaply the shelled product. They 
do not care anything about the unshelled product. 

They know that we can not, without a duty that is propor- 
tionate as between shelled and unshelled almonds, meet the 
labor situation abroad. They know that it is impossible, with 
women in California receiving a minimum wage of $16 a week 
under the law, for the almond growers to meet those who shell 
almonds abroad and who receive practically no stipend for 
the work they perform. They know that we can not, in shelling 
almonds, meet that which has to be met if we come into the 
market with the shelled product of this country, because of 
conditions obtaining abroad. They are willing that we should 
have the ratio suggested by them, of course—rates by which what 
they use, the shelled product, they may import from Hurope and 
buy at ruinous and impossible prices, so far as American pro- 
duction is concerned. We heard the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WaLtsH] say the other day that the importers are 
willing that we should have a shelled rate if they can only 
keep down the ratio so it will not be 8 to 1 as determined by 
the Department of Agriculture and as the Tariff Commission 
say the ratio exists. 

It is true there have been great plantings of almond orchards 
in the State of California during the last few years. It is 
true that they were planted in great measure under the Under- 
wood bill. But it is equally true that during the time the 
Underwood bill has been in force, for a great period of that time 
there have been conditions existing that rendered that planting 
not at all a matter of surprise or incredible under the circum- 
stances, but the result of the sequence of events then transpir- 
ing—the World War, the lack of transportation, the disorgani- 
zation of business conditions generally. It was believed that 
the land there was adapted to the purpose of almond planting. 
Now the conditions are entirely changed. 

I have before me on my desk now a letter from Texas, for 
instance, saying that they can not use our almonds, although 
they are superior in quality, because they can ship from the 
Mediterranean into Texas ports more cheaply than we can 
transport them by railroad from California into the same 
Texas ports. 

The condition now obtaining abroad, not with reference to 
unshelled products but with the shelled products, shelled after 
nightfall by women and children without compensation prac- 
tically at all for their labor, is a condition that we must meet 
by a protective tariff, a protective tariff that gives an ad 
valorem such as the proposed duty gives to us, a protective 
tariff simply, that will possibly enable us to live, not to gouge 
or to reap an undue profit, not to obtain a 300 per cent profit, 
like the confectioners, who oppose the rate, are reaping and 
have been reaping, but to enable our people simply to live. 
That is all we are asking. That is all the proposed tariff duty 
does. 


Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I expressly stated, in giving 
my own position upon the pending matter, that I do not ques- 
tion the motive of any other Senator in voting for this high 
rate. I simply undertook to say, as I have the right to say, 
that while I feel an obligation to go with my party upon a 
party measure to a certain extent, there is a point beyond 
which that obligation does not extend. If rates like this are 
to be written in the bill in any great number, sir, I shall be 
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relieved of any obligation to support it. That was merely a 
statement of fact, a statement that I have a right to make, a 
statement that I shall take the liberty to repeat from time to 
time if occasion shall arise. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the situation of the 


almond growers in California, the Senator m California does 
not deny, the Senator can not deny, that the increased planting 
has been under the Underwood law. The Senator can not deny 
that the almond growers of California never had a market for 
and never sold a single pound of shelled almonds; they never 
had the market which they are now demanding be given to 
them by this rate. The almond growers of California will still 
have their market for unshelled almonds, and when prosperity 
returns they will have their market; but when the planters of 
California planted these additional acres, sir, they had no right 
to assume that Congress would at any time give them a higher 
rate than was imposed by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

When I say, Mr. President, that I am willing to give them a 
rate 100 per cent higher than the Payne-Aldrich law provides, 
but object to 150 per cent, as the Senator insists upon, is there 
anything unreasonable in that position? Am I less of a pro- 
tectionist because of the position that I take? The industry 
has grown by leaps and bounds, and yet asks for an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing law and 150 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Mr. President, I repeat that this is one of 
the instances which to my mind the Republican Party can not 
justify if it shall be written into the law. 

The Senator’s plea of the profits of the candy manufacturers 
being 300 per cent I deny. He has no proof of it. It is not 
true, although he thinks it is; but he has some old figures of 
a time when they were making, no doubt, exorbitant profits 
during the war, as nearly everybody else was making exorbi- 
tant profits if they had the opportunity to do it. I do not 
doubt that the almond growers of California in 1919 and 1920 
would have taken 25 or 30 cents a pound for their product if 
they could have secured it. But the candy manufacturers 
to-day are not making 300 per cent profit. If the Senator would 
make a little inquiry, he would find that the candy manufac- 
turers have deflated as well as others, although they are not 
making the losses, I freely admit, that the farmers generally in 
America have been sustaining during the past two years. But, 
Mr. President, that is no reason for imposing such a duty as Is 
now imposed to allow the almond growers of California to get 
into a market which they have never had, which they never 
expected to have, at the expense of the American people, at tou 
great an expense to the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator has challenged what I said 
about the profits of the candy makers. What are their profits, 
may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. LENROOT. At the time we had the internal-revenue 
law before us, when we had up the question of an excise duty 
upon candy, I took occasion to inquire into the profits of the 
candy makers. That was last year, 1921, and their profits then 
were not over 10 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have the statement which has been printed 
and which has been quoted here from one of the biggest candy 
men in the country to the effect that their profits were 300 per 
cent. That statement was made about six months ago, or at 
least during the last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Three hundred per cent in 1921? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I do not remember the exact period. I will 
pays just the time when he said those profits were being 
made. 

Mr. LENROOT. I happen to have some very prominent and 
reputable candy manufacturers in my State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the candy manufacturers 
are making 300 per cent profit, how can any Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber justify an increase of tariff duty 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent upon candy? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the Senator from California to 
answer that question. I can not undertake to do it myself. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. You ought to be cutting down 
tariff rates instead of increasing them on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have before me the article.to which I 
referred, an article from the New York Times of Monday, 
August 1, 1921, quoting Mr. Miller, of the Miller Candy Co., in 
which he said that the confectionery stores generally had been 
making a profit of 300 per cent on their goods, which are 
classed as luxuries. He believed that he could cut his price in 
two, and he was going to do it, because they had been making 
800 per cent profit. 


Mr. LENROOT. Undoubtedly that refers back to a time 
when they were doing it, but the Senator must know—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. That was August 1, 1921. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must know that in 1921 the 
prices of candy were very greatly reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I confess to the Senator I am not an expert 
as to prices of candy, and I am unable to say whether they were 
greatly reduced or greatly enhanced. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator believe the candy manu- 
facturers to-day are making a profit of 300 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not the slightest conception what 
they are making. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr, JOHNSON. 
statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think it is true? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the statement was true that I have 
quoted, and that they are making exorbitant profits to-day with- 
out any doubt. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then may I ask the Senator if he is going 
to vote for a duty upon candy? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think we have already voted a duty on 
candy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator vote for the duty on candy? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think I did, and I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin did also. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I did, because I do not agree with the 
Senator from California that there is any such profit being 
made; but if I had believed that there was a 300 per cent profit 
made upon candy, I assure the Senator from California that 
I would not have voted for a 40 per cent duty on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us go back and reconsider the vote 
whereby the duty on candy was imposed. I should be delighted 
to do so, in view of the fight of the candy makers on the tariff 
on almonds. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Califorina will have the 
opportunity, if he desires, fo make the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the duty was imposed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin join me 
in it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because I do not believe the statement 
the Senator from California has made; that is why I will not do 
80 


But the Senator has stated that. 
I gave the Senator my authority for the 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator means he does not believe the 
facts set forth in the statement? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not, of course, mean to question the 
Senator’s own integrity. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that, but I do not want the RECORD 
to indicate anything to the contrary. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is understood. The Senator makes 
his statement on what he considers good authority, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LENROOT, I yield, 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the facts which have been de- 
veloped here, especially those which have been stated by the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], I hope that he 
will move to reconsider the vote by which we imposed the duty 
on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the Senator from North Carolina ad- 
dressing a query to me? I did not follow him if he was doing so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not addressing a query to the Senator. 
I am simply making a suggestion. The suggestion is that, in 
view of the statement made by the Senator from California as 
to the enormous profits which are being made by the candy 
manufacturers, I hope the Senator from California might see 
fit to move to reconsider the vote by which we gave the candy 
manufacturers the high protective rate on their product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will yield to me for a moment, I desire to quote to him the 
prices of almonds and walnuts, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hold in my hand a letter 
from the Lovell & Covel Co., confectioners in the city of Boston, 
which refers to the high price of almonds and walnuts. The 
letter is dated April 27, 1922, and it is addressed to myself and, 
in part, reads as follows: 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 
using anywhere near the quantity we would use if prico were nearer 


no The normal ce on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day is 
about 60 cents, = z r 5 
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In our small business here we thonght patent baring oe 


of walnuts when the price was around day we 
5 and 10 case lots. 


Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator what is the date of 
the letter which he has read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The letter is dated April 27, 
1922, and is addressed to myself by this very reputable candy 
firm in the city of Boston, 

I might add for the Senator’s benefit that when we come to 
discuss walnuts I expect to show that the production of Cali- 
fornia walnuts was sold within one month after harvest. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this were a case where the 
imports were crowding out the market of our domestic pro- 
ducer, if it were a case where the industry was decaying, I 
would be satisfied, of course, to vote for any duty that was nec- 
essary; but the imports have decreased, and the acreage has 
increased, under the existing rates; and at this time, when 
there is no obligation of any kind upon the part of Congress to 
the almond growers of California to impose a very high rate of 
duty in order to give them a market which they never have had 
and never had any reason to expect to have, I say that this com- 
mittee amendment is not justified. I want also to repeat that if 
the amendment is yoted down, the almond growers of California 
will still have an increase of 100 per cent over the rate imposed 
by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, because of the great 
principle which is involved, and a great industry which is im- 
perilled, I crave the indulgence of the Senate to add a few 
words to the discussion which has already our atten- 
tion for many hours. I venture to repeat, in effect, the state- 
ment made by a great man, one, however, under whose banner 
I never walked, but whose reputation grows with the years. We 
are dealing here and now “with a condition and not a theory.” 
If this great and growing industry is to suryive, the protective 
duties which we ask must be granted. 

It would be piling Ossa on Pelion, it would be to indulge in 
cumulative evidence, to proceed further to establish the facts 
which we are here to consider in applying a principle. Over 

istinguish 


0 cents; 


and against the views of the d ed Senator from Wis- 
consin, over and against the views of the equally distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, I place the knowledge of the people 
of my State, the men, the women, the practical growers; I 
place the epinions of chambers of commerce, of all kinds of 
farm organizations, of many individuals, of those who know 
the facts and bear witness to them in numerous, almost in- 
numerable, telegrams, letters, and formal resolutions setting 
forth the true condition. 

I make this statement not in a spirit of dogmatic assertion, 
but I make it to the Senate and to the country that under the 
present rates the growing and the marketing of almonds, shelled 
and unshelled, will perish, and that the rate which we ask and 
which the Senate committee has accorded and reported in this 
bill are not theoretically but absolutely necessary; and not to 
the end that the growers of almonds shall reap an exorbitant 
profit, not to the end that they shall extort from the consumers; 
not at all; but to the legitimate and just end that they may reap 
a fair and a reasonable profit on the capital invested and on the 
labor expended in this industry. 

My distinguished colleague and I come here from California. 
We speak for that State and for certain other Western States 
whose climate and soil are adapted to the cultivation of the 
almond, and we tell Senators from New England and we remind 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] of facts existing, 
of conditions prevailing, and we bring here evidence of those 
facts and those conditions. 

What an ungracious task has been set before the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. Upon what does the 
prosperity of New England rest? Upon her soil? Hardly. 
Upon her climate? Scarcely. It rests, in large measure, upon 
the intelligence of her people; but, in the final analysis, the 
prosperity of New England rests upon the great American pro- 
tective tariff doctrine, and I and we of the West stand up for 
New England. Why? Because we love her? Yes. Yes, we 
remember New England. We know what she has contributed 
to this Republic. We do not forget Concerd or Lexington or 
Bunker Hill or Fanueil Hall. We do not forget her great men 
who have contributed so much to the grandeur and the glory 
of this Republic. To every industry of New England which has 
asked for protection we give it gladly because she needs it and 
because we wish to give it to her for her sake and for our own. 
The prosperity of New England adds to the prosperity of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator believe in giving protection to everybody who asks for it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. not; but we could sweep 
away the prosperity of New England in a season; we could 


impoverish the cities of New England until grass would grow 
on the pavements of Boston. e protective tariff doctrine has 
made New Engiand what she is—a pride and a glory to the 
Nation as a nation. Never will there be a time so long as I 
am here, never there be a time so long as a thoroughbred 
Californian is when a friendly voice will not be raised 
in behalf of protection to every legitimate industry in Massa- 
chusetts which can show it is entitled to it. 

Answering further the question of the Senator, of course we 
would not grant protection to everybody who asks it, but when 
it is shown to be needed in order to sustain a given industry 
whereby American men and women may be employed and 
whereby the American standard of life and living may be main- 
tained, we will give protection to Massachusetts, and, if Wis- 
consin needs it, to Wisconsin, too. If I dwell upon this theme 
unduly, if I trespass on the indulgence of the Senate, it is be- 
cause I feel very deeply on this question as applied imme- 
diately to this item and as applied to each and every one of 
the items set out in this voluminous tariff bill. 

In one sense General Hancock was right: in a qualified sense 
he uttered a truth. The tariff question is local in the sense that 
it immediately affects a given State or a given industry; but in 
the larger sense, in the statesmanlike sense, one great industry 
of Ohio is a national industry. Here let me turn aside for a 
moment to observe a truth which is so often overlooked and so 
often forgotten—that no State, no nation, can be permanently 
great or prosperous when its prosperity or greatness rests upon 
one industry exclusively. Changing trade currents, the light- 
nings from heaven, a summer’s drought may wipe out its pros- 
perity in a moment or in a season, Wherefore the legislator 
whose vision takes in America seeks to multiply and to diver- 
sify industries, to the end that our people may find profitable 
and steady employment, so that in the exchange of the products 
of labor there may be a general prosperity smiling upon the 
whole Republic. According to my doctrine and, though not 
claiming to be its oracle, the doctrine of the Republican Party— 
with which, however, I am very familiar—an industry in Flor- 
ida would rouse my interest as keenly as an industry in Cali- 
fornia. An industry in Utah will challenge my championship; 
an Industry in Arizona will have my unqualified support. And 
why? First, because they are American States and fellow coun- 
trymen. If I put it upon the broad ground of patriotic devo- 
tion to each and every foot of soil in America and every man 
and woman in America, it would be sufficient unto me; but if I 
wanted to indulge in a justifiable motive of selfishness, I would 
support a great industry in Ohio or Massachusetts or Arizona 
or Utah or any other of the 48 States of this Union, because I 
know it is economically true that if New England, for example, 
prospers the West will prosper, and, conversely, if the West 
prospers New England will share in that prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor yield, please? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE.. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
Senator's position on protection. I think the Senator believes 
in high tariff duties and has voted for every motion made to 
increase the duties named in this bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I have voted for adequate protective 
tariff duties whether they be high or low. Those are purely 
relative terms. They mean nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Louisiana 
is in favor of increasing the duty upon sugar. He is also in 
favor of increasing the duty upon rice. ‘ 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. So am I. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is in favor of both those increases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator believe 
that any duty proposed by any Senator from a State where 
there is an industry seeking protection should receive his vote? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why, if I may directly reply, I have 
said that the mere asking is not sufficient, but if you ask me 
for a rate and follow the request by facts, figures, and condi- 
tions which show that the rate you ask is necessary to sustain 
and encourage that industry I respond gladly, “I am with 
you and will yote for a rate which is adequate for those pur 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will not get 
many suggestions from this side of the Chamber in favor of 
increasing these rates. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; but the American people know 
what has happened when Democratic suicidal, theoretic, tariff 
bills have become law. You have forgotten the Wilson tariff 
bill, have you not? There was another Wilson, and the Wilson 
tariff bill bankrupted this country. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, If the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California thinks that this tariff bill is meeting the 
approval of Ohio Republicans, I suggest that he go to Ohio and 
confer with Ohio Republicans. He win find that he is very, 
very sadly mistaken. 

The Senator is so very specific when he tells us that he 
favors “adequate protection.” That is a most interesting ex- 
pression and it eovers a multitude of sins, It is just about as 
explanatory as was the position of the southern Congressman 
who, when his opponent asked him where he stood on the tariff 
question, said: When I get to Washington, and I find that the 
tariff is too high, I will lower it; and when I find that it is too 
low, I will higher it.” 3 - 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had the honor of going over to the 
imperial State of Ohio, the mother of Presidents, and I had the 
great pleasure, as it was a privilege, of addressing a magnifi- 
cent audience in the city of Dayton, the home of one who 
thought he was running for President. He is still standing in 
his tracks, and with the same League of Nations flag fluttering 
above him. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, any Ohio audience is a 
magnificent audience, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I admit that. I admit it cheerfully. 
I was going to say that Obio has been in the habit of giving 


birth to Presidents and great Senators, and I can not look into. 


the future, but I am very sure—as sure as I know that the sun 
will gild this Dome to-morrow morning—that Ohio will have a 
son in the presidential chair for a good many years to come. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE} is in 
good health. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I think I know who that son will 
be. He will be the broad-minded, luminous-minded, great- 
hearted, thoroughbred Republican American—Warren G. Hard- 


ing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Great applause. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Well, they applauded that until the roof 
3 came off when I uttered those sentiments in Dayton, 

0. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is what I thought. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wait for applause from the other side, 
which will come later on. I have no doubt. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Ce - 

Mr. ASHURST. The modesty of my friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE], precludes him from replying. I 
am sure that all on this side join with the Senator in the idea 
that the next President will be from Ohio. We are not sure, 
however, that the distinguished Senator from California has not 
confused the names. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish the senior Senator from Ohio 
good health, happiness, and individual prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Not even reelection te the 
Senate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Politically, I walk under the banner of 
another party. I could say more, but, as Hamlet says: 

The rest is silence. 

If I may return from this digression to repeat, perhaps, a 
thought, we are dealing with a condition, and as to the condi- 
tion we bring here to the Senate what might be regarded in a 
court as conclusive evidence, and the legal mind would say we 
have introduced cumulative evidence. If the Presiding Officer 
here were judge of a high court, and we were here introducing 
evidence, the court, sua sponte, would check us and say. You 
need not introduce further evidence. It would be but cumula- 
tive, and unnecessarily consume the time of the court.” So the 
facts being as they are, as so clearly made manifest by my col- 
league [Mr. JouNnson]}, and as the written testimony here fur- 
ther establishes, I come to this proposition, and rap at the 
very bosom of Democratic Senators, and I propound this ques- 
tion, Is it desirable, is it to be desired, that this industry should 
languish and perish? Is it desirable, is it to be desired by 
anybody—confectioner, baker, individual consumer—that this 
great American industry of almond growing should languish 
and perish? 

That brings me, of course, to the next question: What is the 
rate which is sufficient or necessary—to indulge in synonyms— 
to give adequate protection to this industry? 

You can very easily destroy this industry, even as many other 
American industries can be destroyed; but is there a Senator, no 
matter under which banner he walks, whe wishes to destroy any 
legitimate American industry? Is it wise to do so? Is it just 
to do so? 

J have said, and I beg to repeat—for others may be concerned 
with what oceurs. to-day—that the prosperity of California will 


overflow and be shared in by other sections of the country. and 
immediately by these Sfates which are here, through their 
spokesmen, opposing the rates which we ask. Under present 
conditions this industry is not prosperous. To repeat that 
statement again and again would add nothing to the argument. 

F can only express my surprise that the usually well-informed 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexkoor] should reach the conclu- 
sions he has announced here in respect to conditions prevailing 
in California, and perhaps I ought to express my regret that 
he foreshadows an abandonment of the Republican reservation. 
It is to be hoped, of course, that we will survive bis departure ; 
but I venture here and now to predict that he will not curry 
out his prophecy of abandoning this tariff bill or leave the old, 
familiar reservation. Certainly he ought uot to because of 
this item—and I am for the moment confining my thoughts to 
this item. 

I said a moment ago, Mr. President, that in one sense the 
tariff question Involved local issues. That must be understood, 
of course. A given industry may be limited to a given State. 
The soil, the climate, of Louisiana or Mississippi may bring 
about certain industries, and in the sense that the industry is 
limited in its territorial extent it is local. But the very fact 
that it is local entitles it to the protecting principles for which 
we stand. I have very little intellectual respect for a man, 
wheresoever he may be, who limits his vision to the horizon 
that surrounds him. I know there are those who, standing in 
a village, think that village is the center of the universe because 
the horizon does seem to settle down in a eirele round about. 
I have very little intellectual respect for the man who holds 
an idea so elose to his eye as to shut out all other ideas or 
principles, even as the miser who holds a small penny so close 
to his eye as to shut out all the glories of God's universe. 

What I would call upon the Senate and the American people 
to do is this, to regard this Republic as one great, united fam- 
ily, every member of which is entitled to the love and the 
assistance of all the others; and as for myself, I have mapped 
out this course, that I will stand for any legitimate industry 
which gives work and wages to the American. ~ 

In this industry we can not compete with the foreigner, and 
the facts are before us. The cost of production at home and the 
cost of production abroad both those items—have been spread 
upon the record. The quantity we are producing has been 
set forth. The increasing acreage, in amount, has been stated, 
and the reason therefor, As to the quality of the article raised, 
the record abundantly proves that the quality is equal if not in 
certain brands superior to the foreign. 

As to the ratio which obtains between the unshelled and 
the shelled almond, there remains no further doubt as to that. 
That ratio is as 1 to 3. I repeat, and would emphasize, that the 
evidence upon all these points is conclusive. 

In looking over the Record of Monday, I find that the distin- 
guished, the learned, and the consistent Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] spread upon the RECORD: approaching 
a hundred letters or telegrams addressed to hiny by those who 
oppose the rates which we ask. The adjectives I use in referring 
to the Senator from North Carolina properly and justly describe 
his long and distinguished career. For him I have the very 
highest regard. He holds*to a theory, and he hews to the line. 
He is not, as there are some abroad in the land, a political 
maverick or a political paranoiac. He is an upstanding Demo- 
cratie statesman, and maintains with great ability the position 
he takes, - 

To offset, however, in point of written evidence the evidence 
which he introduced in this discussion, and which appears of 
record, I beg to offer letters addressed to me, and doubtless to 
my colleague, from chambers of commerce of the State of Cali- 
fornia and from men who have to do with the business affairs 
of that State. I will not trouble the Senate to read them, but 
ask permission that they may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., August 1, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. O. 

My Dean SENATOR: I desire to call your attention to the appen 
made by the almend growers of our State in order to save the 100,000 
acreg of almond orchards, representing an investment ef $65,000,000. 
It is not necessary for me to tell you how vital this matter is to one 
of our greatest California industries. 

Believing, as you do, that one of the great policies of the Republican 
Party is the protection of American in tries, therefore I would 
protection, which bbb 

tection, w ustry is now a mercy of the peasan 
growers ot southern Europe, with their cheap labor and wretched 

g 


s is now. 
The fate of this industry is now in the hands of the Senate, aud we 
of California look Hapit A ta you to assist us in every way possible 
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JULES; 


to save to us pat dr industry. This industry will be worth $15,000 
000 annually wi the next 


A years It the proper tarif is placed 
on it. 


R izing your power in the Senate and thanking you for the many 
courtesies we Save received at your bands, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
KERN County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
C. F. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMBRCE AND 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION OF PASADENA, CALIF., 
August 11, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sim: This organization is strongly in favor g the application 
of the California Almonds Growers’ Exchange for a 5-cent an 15-cent 
tarif on unshelled and shelled almonds, respectively, and will greatly 
appreciate your support thereof. 

Yours very truly, 
Wu. DUNKERLEY, Secretory. 


— 


ROSEVILLE, CALIF., August 8, 1921, 
Senator 8. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 5 
This organization stands squarely behind you in your able ht for 
a 5 and 15 cent tarif on almonds and feels sure you are doing all that 
can be done to get it. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Placer County Chamber of Commerce. 


Santa ROSA, CALIF., July 31, 1921. 
Senator SaMust SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Your vigorous effort required to save California almond industry_ b 
insisting on 5 and 15 cent tariff protection on unshelled and shell 
almonds, respectively. We have wired Chairman Penrose and urge you 
use personal influence with committee. 

Santa ROSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
II. P. HILLIARD, t. 
James G. STAFFORD, Secretary. 


Jury 30, 1921. 


E, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Failure of the Ways and Mcans Committee of 
the House of n to recommend tariff duty of 5 cents and 
15 cents on unshelled and shelled almonds, . means that 
4,000 almond growers of the State of California face the prospect of 
financial ruin and loss to their 100,000 acres of orchards, and decades 
of a . an investment of $65,000,000 in almond orchards 
in California, 

The schedule of 4 and 12 cents reported upon by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, while recognizing the contention of the almond 
growers of California that tariff protection for shelled almonds should 
be at least three times as great as for unshelled, due to the natural 
shelling ratio, is utterly inadequate to meet the cheap labor and low 
production cost of the pana growers of southern Europe with their 
pauper labor and wretched living standards. 

This tarif protection is utterly inadequate to give our California 
almond growers the share of our American markets for shelled al- 
monds that our investment, our labor, and our of effort entitle 
us to. While the confession of a three to one shelling ratio is a 
recognition of the principle, the rates of 4 cents and 12 cents proposed 
in the House Ways and Means schedule are utterly Inadequate. 

We are respectfully requesting that the schedule be revised in the 
Senate to meet the actual living conditions snd producing costs in 
America of this essential food product, $15,000, of which is pro- 
duced annually in California. 

You are r fully requested to insist on a revision of this House 
Ways and Means Committee schedule and the adoption of a schedule of 
6 cents and 15 cents on unshelled and shelled almonds, respectively, 
thus saving to the United States an industry that has been made pos- 
sible only Shrough years of labor, sacrifice, and effort on the part of 
Anrerican growers in this State. = 

Yours very truly, 
Santa Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
y H. P. HILLIARD, President. 
Attest: James G. STAFFORD, Secretary. 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF., July 80, 1921, 


Senator BOILIES PENROSE, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. O.: 

California's $65,000,000 almond industry in which 4,000 growers, 
100,000 acres, and decades of arduous work are involved faces abso- 
lute ruin, and an annual income of $15,000,000 to California will be 
cut off unless almonds are given a tariff protection of 5 and 15 cents on 
unshelled and shelled, . Our growers are Americans, with 
American living standards, employing merican help at American 
wages, and can not compete with peasant growers and pauper labor 
of southern Europe unless granted adequate tariff protection. 

Santa Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


d COLUSA, CALIF., July $0, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


This chamber at a special meeting to-day passed a set of strong 
resolutfons demanding and imploring a tariff of 5 and 15 cents. A 
copy of this second set of resolutions along with a telegram has this 
day been sent to Senator Boies Penrose as chairman of the Finance 
Committee. This chamber has gone on record as sincerely appreciating 
your efforts in our behalf an again implore you to employ your 
strongest arguments to secure the necessary tariff rate before the 
Finance Committee. 


COLUSA County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Per W. O. Urnur, Secretary-Manager. 


Cutco, Caute., July 28, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHorrripen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Appreciate your continued support of almond tariff fight for rate 
of 5 cents and 15 cents. Have wired Penrose urging Senate committee 
give matter consideration. 

CHICO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


REDLANDS, CALIF., July 27, 1981, 
Samugs.t SHORTRIDGE, Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

To protect and save almond industry California must have ratio 
8 to 1 and tariff rate no less than 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 
15 cents on the shelled. We urge you stand out for above in Senate 
hearing, as i! ie vital to every almond district of State. 

’ REDLANDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Willows, Calif., July 26, 1921. 
Mr, SAMUEL M. SHorrRipen, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In this part of California we are very much in- 
terested in the tariff on unshelled and shelled almonds, Our people are 
very much worked up over this matter, and we want you to give your 
attention to the bill that has passed the House and is now before the 
Senate, and ask you to give it pore consideration on behalf of the 
4,000 almond growers of the State. 

It is the consensus of opinion of all the almond growers that notbing 
but 5 and 15 cents will pay the almond growers and thelr orchards, 
and we therefore urge upon you to stand for this, if you can see your 
* clear to. 

e are not asking any United States Senator to violate his conscience 
in aay way, but we are perfectly sure that once giving this matter the 
Sopa NS ta it deserves that you wiil be with us to the very best of 

our y. 
Yours sincerely, F. W. LEaAviTT, Seeretary. 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
July 21, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHorrTRIDGR : 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SHORTRIDGE : Your fine action as set forth in your tele- 
Erare oz July 20 with reference to the bean situation is sincerely appre- 
c K 

We hope that you will keep the fine work going, and particularly on 
the floor of the Senate, exerting every possible effort within your power 
to the end that the 15 cents per pound tariff on almonds will be put 
into effect, for this is vital to the industry, as I am sure you are well 
aware. 

Very truly yours, 
A. S. Dupuy, Secretary-Manager. 


San BENITO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hollister, Calif., July 14, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL Snonraman, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SHORTRIDGE : There is now I believe before the House of 
Representatives tbe question of a tariff of 5 cents per pound on 
almonds not shelled, and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. San 
Benito County -and its adjoining counties are yitally interested in this 
tariff, and our 9 feels that the almond industry in our coun- 
try should be protected, and to the end that a tariff should be imposed 
on foreign shipments. 

Therefore it is the desire of this organization that you give same 
your consideration with the aim of protecting the industry in California. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. JONES, 
Secretary San Benito County Chamber of Commerce. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Live Oak, Calif., July 14, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGR, 
x Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I have been requested by the above 8 10 


write you in regard to the 3 vase on almonds and respectfully 
urge you to use your best cfo: to obtain the following: 

Cents per pound. 
On shelled almonds... 2 „ͤ4%ä44ͤ4„%44ͤ444444c4„%„„4%ĩ.iteS 15 
On unshelled almonds .2...-22-5--- 5 oes - 5 


As you know this district is a considerable producer in this line, and 
at ee present time needs assistance in the above manner if we are to 
continue. 

Thanking you for whatever you may be able to accomplish, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
T. C. SUR 


ESPARTO, CALIF., July th, Mel. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 
Tariff 5 and 15 will save our almond industry, Your earnest support 
will be appreciated. 
WESTERN YOLO CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
FRED B. WYATT, President, 


£ Fresno, CALIF., July tj, 1921. 
Senator SHORTRIDGE, 

Washington, D. C. „ 

The present tariff on almonds has been recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee; entirely inadequate to afford any protection. 
The tarif of 4 cents on almonds not shelled and 8 cents on shelled 
almonds is disproportionate. The tariff should be three times as great 
for shelled almonds. The almond industry is to-day faced with imme- 
diate extinction unless relief is given in the tariff! measure. This is an 
industry thut affects the entire State. Can we count on your support? 

Fresno County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


ANTIOCH, CALIF., July 1}, 921. 


SAMUEL M. SHonrrTriper, 
Senate, Washington, D. O.. 

The Antioch Chamber of Commerce earnestly request that you work 
for a tarif of 5 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 18 cents 
per pound on shelled almonds. The tarif of 4 cents and 8 cents, as 
recommended by the Ways and Means Committee, would be ruinous to 
the almond industry of California. 

Yours for prosperity, 
ANTIOCH CHAMBER OP COMMERCÐ. 
R. V. Davis, President. 


— 


WINTERS, CALIF., July 1, 221. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGÐ, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The almond growers of Yolo County, resenting approximately one- 
sixth of the State production, make — — 9 spessi or tariff on almonds 
5 cents in shell, 15 cents shelled. Tariff bill, as recommended by com- 

15 not correctly r gener 


early. ust have 
be ruined, affect- 
We ask that you 
477 the California 
hange of 6 cents for the unshelled and 15 cents 


WINTERS CHAMBER Or COMMERCE, 


2 RIVERSIDE, CALIF., July U1, 1921. 
Senator SANTEL M. SHorTRipap, 


Washington, D. O.: 
California almond 3 has 100,000 acres: and fifty millions in- 
vested. We favor at least 5. cents per pound tariff on unshelled and 
15 cents on shelled almonds imported. Respectfully urge your favorable 


support for this great industry. 
RIVERSIDE: CHAMBER OF COMMBECB, 
Inwin HurDEN, Secretary. - 
COLUSA, CALIF., July 10, 1921, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Colusa County being vitally interested in the almond industry, with 
an investment representing $1.000.000, the county chamber of commerce 
2 strong resolutions esting Congress to give us a necessary 
tariff protection, said tariff to placed at a ratio of three times as 
much on shelled as on unsbelled almonds, Unless an adequate tariff 
such as this is placed on imported almonds, both shelled and unshelled 
the entire almond industry in the State of California faces ruin and 
destruction. We therefore implore you to use your best endeavor to 
secure a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled 

r pound, Copy of resolutions above referred to is belug mailed to you 


o-day. w. O. N 
Secretary-Manager Colusa County Chamber of Commerce, 


REDLANDS, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Urge protection almond Industry with tariff suggested by growers’ 


organization. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


STOCKTON, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMURD SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
This organization, speaking in the name of ee of San Joaquin 
or 


County, earnestly urges that you support the t ef the California 
alm ki wers to secure needful protection in the pending tariff bill. 


The tarif on shelled almonds should be at least three times as great as 
— e shell, Please give this request your usual attentive 
co eration. 


STOCKTON CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
A. C. OULLAHAN, Managing Secretary, 


Paso ROBLES, CALIF, July 9, 1921, 
Senator SAMURBE SHORTRIDGE, 

Washington, D. O.: 

Producers of almonds in California can not, under existing labor 
and transportation conditions, co e with . labor and low water 
rates. The existence of the indu demands a tariff fair to producer 
and consumer. Rate should be on a basis of 3 pounds of unshelled to 1 
pound of shelled almonds. Your Influence is necessary at this time to 
gave the most important industry in this section. 

San MIGUEL DISTRICT CHAMBER OP Commerce, 


— 


CHIO, CALIF., July 8, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHoRTRIDGR, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 
On behalf of almond growers of Butte County, o 
important almond-producing counties of Califo ta ees Coe 2 
Commerce appeals effort to secure 


ery 
tariff on und unshelled and 15 
und shelled almonds. This is vital if growing almond büsiness ee 
‘ornia is te be protected fram * 9 — 
100 AMBER OP MMERCH, 
C. M. Corrine, President, 
= OAKDALB, CALIF, July 8, 2922, 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Oakdale is vitally interested in the almond industry and desires 
that you make every ble effort to have tariff on almonds 5 cents 
for unshelled and 15 for shelled. Thousands of acres planted to 
almonds around Oakdale will be rendered unprofitable unless proper 
duties are imposed on imports. 


OAKDALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


almonds, 


ATASCADERO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator S. M. BSEORTRIDGP, 


Washingion, D. 0.: 
The Atascadero Chamber of Commerce A oe begs that you will 


su brought up for your 
å the opinion of this cham that the almond 
porma of this country should be protected in oer way possible, and 
measure is vital to the rapidly 8 ry. 
ATASCADERO CHAMBER OF COMMERCH, 
J. T. EDWARDS, Managing Director, 


— — 


Paso Ropips, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. Sauter M. SO ee 


i RTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

Twelve million dollars’ worth of almond orchards in Paso Robles dis- 
trict will be unable to survive proposed tariff of 4 and 8 cents. Adso- 
Intely necessary that portion shelled and unshelled almonds be 3 to 1, 
and should be 5 cents if almond industry is to be continued in 
California. We beg you to use your influence to establish a tariff 
whieh will protect and not disable one of California’s important in- 
dustries. Paso ROBLES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Josupia W. TANNER, Secretary. 


HAMILTON CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hamilton City, Calif., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. HIRAM W. JOHNSON, United States Senator, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, United States Senator, 
Hon, cn F. Lea, Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Ways and Means Committee have recommended to 
Congress a tariff on almonds, not shelled, of 4 cents, and on shelled 
almonds 8 cents per pound. 

Since European almonds shell out 4 to 1 and California almonds 
8 to 1, we are entitled to a tariff on shelled almonds at least three 
times as great as almonds in the shell. 

Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at 
least 3 to 1 It will mean the ype neigh of the almond 8 of 
California. Onr only future market is for shelled almonds, which 
represents 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. This is 
& serious situation confronting the industry. Only with proper pros 
tection on shelled almonds can we bring to California the millions 
that are going to the shores of the Mediterrancan. 

A Congressman recently told a group of farmers that when agrl- 
cultural interests talk loud enough they can get anything within the 
rome: of our Government. “If you will let us know what you want, 

e rest is easy,” said the Congressman. 

Speaking for myself, I have 100 acres in almonds. This 100 acres 
has cost me $500 per acre, or a total of $50,000, to put my orchard 
Where it is to-day—-seven years old—and all in bearing, If we do 
not get the proper tection under the tariff, you can easily see what 
it means to me, and not only myself but to hundreds of others In the 
,almond-growing industry in the State of California. 

As ane of many growers in this State I 11 50 that you may do 
all In your power fo give us protection under the tariff as above out- 
lin I am, gentlemen, 

Yours very respectfully, H. L. WEST. 


BACRAMENYTO, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDG: 


B 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Almond industry threatened unless 15 cents per pound tariff on 
shelled almonds requested by California almond growers be granted, 
California almond investment exceeds $50,000,000. Ten million dollars 
coming to California annually for ebelled almonds will be practically 
lost suggested legislation fails, Please support legislation. 

SACRAMBPNTO. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


— 


Ornn ORGANIZATIONS— CLEARING HOUSBS—NEWSPAPERS. 
CALITORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’? EXCHANGE, 
- San Francisco, Calif., May 29, 1922, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHortripe 


B, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: We appreciate your telegram of May 26. Indeed 
‘we know that our cause has had your earnest attention and still con- 
tinues to hold it at the present time. 

We are ask fessor Taylor to furnish you with any data that 
he may bave to dispute the undless nates that California almonds 
are not equal in quality and fitmess to foreign almonds, This is one 
of those sw g 1 which are not supported by the facts, 

Professor Jaffa has analyzed the varions varieties of both California 
and foreign almonds, and his investigations prove conclusively that 
there is no truth in the ¢ made by the confectioners that the 
California almonds are not equal to the Mediterranean almonds for 
confectioners’ use. 

We feel that the Senate will not be willing to disturb the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee, as the question is a technical 


one, and the Senate will agree that the Finance Comm 3 recom- 
mendati based as they are on the facts of the case, should be 
followed. 1 know that you will do ev support 


ns donate, wie 


our schedule tt it is atta on the floor of the 
With kindest personal regards, 
Very truly yours, T. C. Tucker, Manager, 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ ExcHANGB, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 31, 1922. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We attach hereto for your information copy of @ letter 
sent by William M. an, president of Regan Bros., wholesale bakers, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., to the New York Dried Fruit Association. 

The letter needs no comment other than that it is one of many simi- 
lar refusals by reputable American bakers and confectioners to lend 
themselvea to a cut-and-dried, printed-cireular propaganda campaign 
to defeat the honest pleas of our farmers for that modicum of protec- 
tion which our almond growers, for instance, are asking in a 5 and 15 
cent schedule of import duties on the peasant-raised almonds of south- 


ern Europe. 
Very truly yours, T. B. WATERS, 
Assistant to Manager, 
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JULY 3, 


REGAN Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 10, 1922, 


Derep FRUIT ASSOCIATION, 
New York Tu Committee, 
No. 6 Harrison Street, New York, V. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received, through Messrs, Birdsong Bros., a 
copy of your circular letter of January 3, 1922, and A rago protest 
against the pro increased import duties on shelled onds, shelled 
ene and sbelled filberts in tariff bill (H. R. 7456), paragraphs 754, 
‘í — * > 

The writer does not a with your arguments at all. Personally, I 
am heartily in favor of higher rates of duty on the articles mentioned. 
I believe absolutely in the principle of protection of American indus- 
tries, and believe that ultimately all the pepe of the United States 
will be very much benefited by a high protective tariff. 

If Congress imposes a duty on the icles named above, it will have 
a tendency to justify the ple in the States that can w American 
almonds, walnuts, and filberts to invest in lands and build up the 
oth ede and enable us to produce in our own country g that we 
use here. 

Almonds, walnuts, filberts, etc., are just the kind of articles that 
should carry a high tariff. They are luxuries, and the people who care 
to 75 them can afford to pay the price. 

I also believe ashe in a h gh tariff on eggs imported into this coun- 
try. If there should be a fair profit, even if just a little bit higher 
than just a living profit, for the American farmer on his eggs, it will 
have a natural tendency to induce more people to go into the pouer 
business, and in time we will produce enough e and poultry this 
country to supply our own wants; and we will keep our money here, 
instead of sending it to Chima and other foreign countries. f 

Last year, when the markets in the and Central States were 
flooded with lemons imported from southern ae a millions of dozens 
of lemons rotted on the ground and on the trees In California because 
our own growers could not afford to pick, pack. and 12 — high freight 
rates on them, If we had had a high enough tariff on lemons, the 
foreign growers who wanted the American market would have had to 
pay the United States Government a reasonable amount of money for 
the privilege of doing business here, or our local markets would have 
deen supplied with our home-grown fruit. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ws. M. REGAN. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: We desire to express to you our thanks and appreciation 
for the manner in which you have assisted the almond growers of our 
State in the tariff on almonds. This, as you no doubt know, is one of 
the very best industries in our State, and a high tariff is of vital 
W aaan Ea to the continuance of this class of agriculture. 

rusting the tariff will be increased so that our growers will have 
no further apprehension along these lines, with best wishes to you, 
deg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
F. M. Avery, Manager. 


Los ANGELES, Calir., August 8, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHorrripag, 


Washington, D. C. 


Tariff of 5 cents pound on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled 
is essential to save California growers. Our members of Merced 
County planting about 2,200 acres to almonds, which represents their 
life savings, e appeal for your influence to pass above tariff. 

FIGMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. M. Erwin, Secretary. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., August 5, 1921, 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDG 


E 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, consisting of 615 
growers, are striving for 5 and 15 cents tariff to protect and keep alive 
their industry and seek your cooperation. 

C. L. NEUMILLER. 


Davis, CALIF., August 5, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington. D. 0.: 

Almond growers looking to you to keep them from financial ruin. 
One-tenth of 1919 crop and almost half of 1920 crop still unsold. 
Searcely received enough pay for gathering. Banks no longer willing 
to loan on almonds or almond land. Only relief 5 and 15 cent tariff. 

Davis ALMOND GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
L. C. SCHMEISER, Secretary. 


VALLEJO, CALIF., August 5, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The passing of the Fordney bill in its present state would be fatal 
to one of the largest industries of California. Unless the tariff on 
almonds is raised to a ratio of 5 to 15, ruin is threatened for Cali- 
fornia almond growers, who have an investment in the State aggre- 
gating $50,000,000. Urge your utmost efforts in behalf of the wel- 
fare of California. 

Rosset W. WALKER, 
Vallejo Evening Times, 


ROSEVILLE, CALIF., August 3, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington. D. C. 
‘The following almond growers of Placer County ask that you do 

all in your power to secure a 5 and 15 cent tariff on almonds. 
ARTHUR 5 Marr. SCHELLHOTS. 
EARL MURRAY. E. FARNHAM, 
Harvey GOULD. JOHN HERRING. 
RioLo BROS. FRANK CRUWDER, 
SMITH BROS. E. C. BEDELD. 
CARRIE SCHELLAOUS. J. W. PRURTT. 
Ep SCHBELLHOUS. Jor THORELL, 
JOHN SCHELLHOUS, 


ROSEVILLE, CALIF., August 4, 1921, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDG 


E 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 

The An Almond Growers’ Association appreciate your efforts 
in trying. to the tariff and wish to further impress upon you 
that 4 means ruination of the industry, while 5 15 an even com- 
petition with importations. 5 

. DeKay, 


F. GLADNEY, 

D. GOULD, 

T. MCBRIDE, 

. Van MAREN, 
Directors. 


r 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., tugust 2, 1921, 
Hon. S$. M. SHORTRIDGE 


Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We desire to advise you that it is of vital interest to the California 
almond industry that they have adequate tariff protection. We would 
ask your utmost support in behalf of a tariff of at least 5 cents on 
unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled aimonds, The situation is 
critical and unless this industry is properly protected the growers will 
be unable to continue under present conditions. 

SACRAMENTO CLEARING HOUSE, 
Representing entire banking interest of Sacramento. 
CONCORD, CALIF., July 31, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

These resolutions unanimously passed to-day: 

Whereas the almond industry of this country is in danger of being 
destroyed for want of an adequate tariff on foreign almonds, especially 
on shelled almonds, the ratio of which is 1 pound shelled to 3 un. 
shelled: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Senate of the United States to impose 
z mor of 15 cents on shelled and 5 cents per pound on unshelled 
almonds. 

CONCORD ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. C. GRHRINGER, President. 
Peracy DOUGLAS, Secretary. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., July 31, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

After thorough investigation we are conyinced that a duty of 5 cents 
on almonds in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds is necessary 
to save our growers from serious loss. We therefore earnestly urge 
you to use your influence to amend tariff bill as passed by House. 

SEBASTOPOL Apple Growers’ UNION, 
BANNING, Cavir., July 31, 1921. 
Hon. SA. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Ninety-four almond growers of Banning. representing very important 
orchard industry here, urge tariff not less than 5 cents on unshelled and 
15 cents on shelled, this rate being lowest possible consistent with 
conditions of almond industry, due to foreign competition. Passage 
of 4 cents and 12 cents tariff would be equivalent to surgeon cutting 
out part only of cancer leaving portion of malignant growth to kill 

tient. Ratio must be 1 to 3 to offer protection most urgently needed 

y California growers, whose industry under present rates literally 
faces ruin. z 
BANNING ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July Y, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGB, 
United States Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: It is the plain duty of Congress to see to it that 
our industries, operated along good business lines, are pe age suns 
importations from foreign countries, and particularly this applicable 
where products of the soil are involved. The pr rity, welfare, and 
happiness of our people are entitled to and must shown such con- 
sideration. We Americans are too intelligent and too progressive to 
ever submit to the peasantry conditions existing in many European 
countries. where the standard of living, through the imposition of 
starvation wages, is the very lowest. 

California is the center of the almond industry, and the well-being 
of thousands of our people, and as well the interests of our State, 
are seriously menaced in consequence of the failure of Congress up to 
this time to provide an adequate protective tariff. The total invest- 
ment in the almond industry of California is substantially more than 
$50.000,000, and unless a duty is levied on importations to enable the 
growers of almonds to market their crops at a fair marsli of profit 
over cost of production and harvesting, the ruin of this important 
industry is a certainty. 

The House of Representatives has voted a tariff of 4 cents per pound 
on almonds not shelled and 12 cents per pound on shelled almonds. 
It has been conservatively estimated by men who have made a close 
study of the situation in all its phases that the minimum protection 
required by American growers is 5 cents per pound on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. Unless this protec- 
tion is afforded we are assured by almond growers of California that 
they will be forced to discontinue producing, as the European compe- 
tition under present conditions can not be successfully overcome. This 
would result in throwing thousands of people out of employment, in 
depreciating land values. and inevitably numerous bankruptcies, - 

We feel confident you appreciate the importance, for the preserva- 
tion of the almond industry of California, of a protective tariff on this 
commodity which will really meau adequate protection, and through 
the medium of which this industry may be enabled to expand and 

rosper. This wou'd very naturally result in utilization of 

ying idle or of little value, and of increasing the population and pros- 
peri of our great State. May we not hope for your active and 
vigorous support for a tariff of 5 cents per pound on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds? 

Yours very truly, 


and now 


CALIFORNIA VEGETARL® UNION, 
A. J. Hogax, Trafic Manager. 
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ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July 29, 1921. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Have wired all members of Senate Finance Committee copy of reso- 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SkorTRIDG 


lutions passed to-day 5 almond tariff, thinking it would assist 
you in your fight in our If. 
ARBUCKLE COLLEGE CITY ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By D. S. Newson, Secretary-Manager. 
LINDEN, July 27, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sig: I am going to ask you to help us all you can in regards 
tarif on almonds, as the . growers caret: need the help. Five 
cents on almonds In the shell and 15 cents per und on shelled 
almon ny lower tariff would be ruinous to all almond growers in 
California and would be a calamity for California. 

We have not made Tika Bia almonds on the last two crops, but 
ħave lost money ; so will soon broke without we get some relief. 

There are 4,000 to 6,000 almond growers in California, ana some- 
thing should be done for them, 

Mr. T. C. Tucker, of the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, will 
give all the data and explain the situation thoroughly which almond 


growers are in. 
Hope you will help him In every way and do all you can for him. 
Now, hoping bee will fight with ali your might for a tariff of 5 cents 
on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per ponni on shelled almonds— 
which the almond growers surely do need, I am, 


Yours truly, 


T. D. Brrax, 
Vice President San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, Lin- 
den, Calif. 


San Joss, CALIF., July 26, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 
Almond tariff positively necessary to life of industry in California. 
Urge your strong support, 
ALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT GROWERS (INC.), 
H. C. DUNLAP. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., July 26, 1921. 
Hon. S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We earnestly solicit your support toward 8 duty to 5 cents 
on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds. It our belief that 
this tariff is absolutely necessary if the almond growers of our State 
are to continue in business. 

GOLETA LIMA BEAN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
E. W. Srow, President. 
Fresno, CALIF., July 25, 1921. 
Hon. S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are undoubtedly aware of the fight being waged by the Almond 
Growers’ Association of California to secure 5 cents per pound tariff 
on almonds shelled and 15 cents per pound on almonds unshelled. 
We beg from you to do your utmost to assist Tucker, manager almond 

rowers, win his fight. Know him personally, and by assisting them 
n their fight you are surely assisting one of the foremost industries of 
California. nk you. 
CALIFORNIA GROWERS & SHIPPERS (INc.). 


San Dieco, CALIF., July 25, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Your State almond industry must be saved by tariff. At least 5 
cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled. Will you_save it? 
MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 25, 2921, 
Senator Sam SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Almond growers need tariff based on natural shelling ratio. Almond 
growers must be protected if their industry is to continue. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Fresxo, CALIF., July 24, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.“ 

Understand tariff bill will be taken up by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee ay. Please give careful consideration to California almond 
growers’ request, as they have 8 $50,000,000 invested, 
and unless adequate protection is afforded this great industry will 
suffer serious loss, as they can not compete with cheap labor from 
southern Europe. Kindly use your best efforts to provide the protec- 
tion requested by them. 

CALIFORNIA PEACH AND Fie Growers. 


NEWCASTLE, CALIF., July 23, 1921, 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR SHORTRIDGE : The almond industry in America, which 
is chiefly centered in California, is very severely threatened by the 
lack of a protective tariff. 

Foreign cheap labor has undermined this industry in California, and 
the growers are not able to compete. 

We would ask you to do everything in your power to get a tariff of 5 
cents per pound on almonds, not shelled, and 15 cents E pound on 
shell almonds. These figures will give the California growers a 
chance to develop this industry. 

Thanking you for anything that you can do to help the almond 


e 
ours very truly, 
PLA COONTY FRUIT Growers, 
Ry H. M. ELLIS. 


THE RIVERSIDE ENTERPRISE, 
Riverside, Calif., July 21, 1921, 
United States Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
. Washington, D. C. 
My Dran SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: We are nil FESI, ee with your 
success in securing the return of the Indian office to Riverside and other 
5 ments. 


desire to express my personal appreciation of the manner in 
which you have fought for ropet tariff for California products. There 
is still a mang on the part of the California growers that 5 cents for 
unshelled and 15 cents for shelled almonds is essential to protect th» 
California Nhe from cheap importations. I am sure that you have 
done, and always are doing, all in your power in this regard. 

Thanking you again for the prompt responses you have always made 
to any request or suggestion from our community, I am, 

Very truly yours, J. R. Gasser. 
YA CITY, CALIF., Ju. 7921. 
Senator Samust M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We, the undersigned officers of the Sutter Peach 
Growers, and representing the cling-peach industry of California, do 
hereby ully ask that you aid in every way the California Almond 
Growers’ change in their fight for an amendment to the tariff-rate 
recommendations of the Ways and Means Committee, as we believe that 
they are entitled to a 5-cent and 15-cent tariff rate. This judgment 


we upon extensive research of past ene prenen cost of production. 
Believing in the protection of our Califor industries and the help 
of our legislators, we submit this entreat, 


Sutter Peach Growers; Edward. S. Moulton, president: J. I. 
Ames, secretary; J. W. Eager, director; J. G. Kussen- 
berger, director; S. W. Walton, director; Geo. T. Boyd, 
director; G. C. Galbraith, director; M. D. McLeod, 
manager. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 15, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sin; The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau, an organization 
of some 2,000 farmers in Los Angeles County, is desirous of calling 
your attention to the urgent necessity for adequate tariff protection to 
the California almond industry. From the published reports concern- 
ing the nent tariff bill, it is apparent that this important indus- 
try, which represents a long-time investment of some $50,000,000, is 
not being provided with adequate tariff protection. 

Your attention is called to the fact that the main competition which 
the California almond industry suffers from is that occurring in south- 
ern Europe, where costs of production are much lower those in 
California, largely due to the lower standard of living. 

No doubt you are familiar with the brief prepared by the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange for presentation to the Tariff Commission. 
It is apparent to those familiar with the California almond industry 
that a tariff protection of approximately 15 cents per pound is abso- 
lutely necessary if the industry is not to suffer seriously. It is also 
apparent that the ratio of protection accorded the shelled product and 

e unshelied product should be at least three to one. Average market 

rices for shelled almonds over a long period of years are fully three 
imes those quoted for unshelled almonds. This, together with the 
fact that on an average 100 pounds of unshelled almonds will yield 
about 30 pounds of the shelled article will make it apparent that the 
ratio must be not less than three to one. 

You are therefore urged to do all that you can to see that this im- 
pecat industry receives the full measure of tariff protection which 
t must_have if it is to endure. 1 8 

B. VAILE, 


Very sincerely yours, 
: Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Los Angeles County Farm Bureau. 


- MARYSVILLE, CALIF., July 1), 1922. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

An extremely serious situation confronts all who have develo one 
of California’s natural characteristics to produce almonds with prac- 
tically entire demand for meats. We are denied this market, due to 
lack of protection, in spite of the fact we have at Sacramento the 
largest, most modern almond-shelling plant in world. Please help us 
secure 15-cent protection. 

L. MOSELEY, 


€: 
President Buttes Almond Orchards (Inc.). 


BAKERSFIRLD, CALIF., July 13, 1921. 
Senator SAUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We favor and urge your support on tariff as proposed by California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, thereby protecting our almond industry. 
AKERSFIELD CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
MODESTO, CALIF., July 12, 1921, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The California almond industry is threatened with destruction unless 
tariff on shelled almonds is placed at 15 cents pound. Fifty million 
dollars invested here in the industry. Congress seriously considerin 
adjournment and we insist on remaining in session until agricultura 


bills are passed. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY Farm BUREAU 
(Fifteen hundred farmers). 


ANTIOCH, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We 2 8 § urge your best endeavor to change almond 
tariff to 5 cents in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds, as 4 cents 
in shell and 8 cents shelled is ruinous to almond industry of California, 

Respectfully, 
y ARTHUR W. BIGELO, 


Vice President Eastern Contra Costa County 
Almond Growers’ Association, Oakley, Calif, 
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SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 8 
Proposed duty on almonds especially shelled insufficient to tect 
domestic industry, as almonds shell about three or four to one; pe 
tection on unshelled almonds is therefore twice that of shelled. 
duty on shelled almonds should be three times the duty 
We wish 5 and 18. Situation threatens industry. 
CHICO ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Two bundred growers). 
B. F. HUDSPETH, 


M Roszvurs, Caurr., Jul; 1931. 
Sauurn M. SHORTR id » 2 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We as officials of Antelope Almond Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing growers of Sacramento and Placer Counties, ask you use your 
utmost efforts to have the tariff on almonds increased and the ratio of 
penea and unshelled made 3 to 1; part of the crop will not 

arvested, 


CHIco, CALIF. 


8. 


Srockrox, CALIF., July II. 
Senator S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
San Joaquin County farm bureau urges passage of tariff measure, 
000 FARTA ta D Conte to Gaal) and 15 cents 


GILBERT Kirn, Secretary. 


LAKEPORT, CALIF., July II, 1921. 
Sey Saut, SHorrr 


wax, 
enate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We ask tariff 5 cents unshelled, 15 cents shelled, almonds. 
Lak COUNTY ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMURL M. SHonrTripes. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


California t Board and California Industries Association 
merged and rep ting rtation agricul business and manu- 
fa inte entire State insist upon amendment of House tariff 


1920 have not been sold, because American shelled almond can- 
trolled by southern European growers. Three to one ratio vital also 
to entire State, because it means diversion of $15,000,000 annually from 
European growers and foreign bankers to California. 
CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIBS ASSOCIATION, 
N. H. SLOAN, Manager. 


Paso Ron xs, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. or —.— M. SHO! 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
The directors of Paso Robles Almond Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing 20,000 acres almond orchards, appeal to you for tariff 5 cents on 
unshelled and 15 cents on sbelled onds. This ratio of 3 to 1 is 


fair and necessary to success of almond industry. 
C. BUTTERWORTH, 
FRED IVERSON, 


Joun H. VANWORMER, 
Directors. 


ORLAND, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
BAMUBL M. SHOR 


TRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: . 
Inasmuch as this association still has a porten of its 1919 and 1920 
crop of almonds unsold and, further, that to date we have received for 
our 1920 crop of but 7 cents for Drakes and 10 cents for IXI. 
(almonds, and these are the leading varieties produced, and we know 
that these conditions are caused by too low a tariff on foreign almonds: 


Be it 

Resolved, That this associatiom petition Congress for a tariff of not 
Jess than 6 cents on almonds in the shell and 15 cents for shelled 
almonds. After a thoro investigation we find that it costs ns from 


10 to 12 cents per pound to | bres almonds. We therefore petition 
i yon to eusa that will enable us to get a living return for our 
bor. nless we get ad te protection on California-grown almonds 
tho of farmers will rained. 
ORLAND ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Grornczs W. Srurm, Secretary. 
BANNING, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
| Samus, M. SHOR . 
Senate Office B „ Washington, D. 0.: 


Understand an 8-cent tariff has been set on shelled almonds. Alto- 
y too low. We growers will be forced out of business unless tariff 
s ey e taa eae of 15 cents advocated by California Almond 


¥ ILMAN H Co. 
a OME 
MABEL GILMAN, 
Secretary. 


ESCALON, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
| SAMUBL SHORTRIDGE 
Washington, D. 0.: : 
California wants a to vote at least 5 cents on almonds not shelled 


and 15 cents on she y 
P. D. FITZPATRICK, 
Almond Grower and Locomotive Engineer on Santa Fe. 
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CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWĦRS’ EXCHANGE, 
| ER San Francisco, Calf. : 
for tel Will put forth every effort 
— K FE SEEREE p ry effort to secure adequate 


Jetty 8, 1921. 


Sau, M. SHORTRIDGE, 


New Toax UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY, 
Los Angeles, July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: Many (writer included) in California are interested 
in the growing and marketing of almon but we can not bring this 
business to a successful issue unless a sufficiently high tariff is placed 
on almonds imported from foreign countries. | 

Knowing that you have the interest of California at heart, we feel 
sure that you will use your best endeavor to have foreign almonds n pacad 
behind a tarif wall so high that it will insure your State of California 
growers a fair price for their product. 

Very yours, A. C. ANDERSON. 


WOODLAND, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Almond wers of Yolo County, where nearly one-sixth of all almonds 
grown ín United States are produced urge California delegation to 
exert every possible efort for nereased tariff protection. Growers in- 
sist industry representing milllons of dollars invested interests would 
be ruined under present tariff schedule. Advise us as to what we 
might do to assist in any and every way. The situation is indeed 
critical for the industry. 


Fren SHAFFER 
Secretary Yolo County Board of Trade. 


San Francisco, CALIF., June 2, 1921. 
Hon. SAMURL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand committee recommends 4 cents in shell and 8 cents 
shelled. We are bitterly page pps in recommendation, ially on 
our showing that European almonds shell four to one. We feel we are 
entitled to at least three to one, and we know that our request for 5 
cents per pound ep unshelled and 15 cents — pound on shelled is ex- 
ceedingly reasonable and merited by all ets. We know you will 


help us fight. 
CALIFORNIA ALMOXD GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I wish also to call the attention of the 
Senate to certain letters and telegrams addressed to me by 
distinguished men in California, men of affairs, not directly 
in all cases engaged in this industry but men who are familiar 
with the conditions and the facts, for it is upon the conditions 
and the facts we are here to-day standing, I will consume the 
time of the Senate to read a telegram addressed to me by the 
mayor of San Francisco, as follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CALTE., July 27, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


A leading California industry is languishing and is threatened with 
extinction. The almond industry, 7 an investment of- 
$65,000,000, is being forced te the wall. Rehabilitation of the industry 
of prime importance not alone to our State but to our Nation, Jm- 

rted products of pauper labor are absorbing our markets, bankrupt- 

g our industry, and rendering us dent. Forty thousand people 
rely, in whole or in pers for livelihood on California almond culture. 

Sabstantial import duties, tending to equalize relative costs of pro- 
duction, can alone check this destructive avalanche. I fully indorse 
minimum effective tariff, as asked by our growers, and urge strenuous 
employment of all reasonable means to secure tariff of 5 cents per pound 
on all almonds imported in shel] and 15 cents on sh aooaa: 

P- E 


Oben 
Mayor ef Sen Pranctsco. 


I have here a telegram addressed to me setting forth in sub- 
stance the facts as stated by Mayor Rolph, which telegram I 
would beg Senators to note is signed by the California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange, the California Lima Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the California Peach and Fig Growers, the California 
Cattlemens’ Association, the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, the Poultry Producers of Central California, Sebastopol, 
Apple Growers’ Union, California Associated Raisin Co., Asso- 
ciated Dairymen of California, Cooperative Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central California Berry Growers’ Association, Call- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers, and many, many other legiti- 
mate farm associations and producers in California, I ask that, 
this be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: $ 

San Francisco, CALIN, July 7, 1981. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Washington, D. C.: 7 


At a meeting of the principal producing interests of California, repre, 
senting 60.000 growers, held in the office of the California State market, 
director to-day a resolution was unanimously pua that the proposed 
tariff legislation contained in House tariff bill would not give the 
— protection vitally needed. We view with the greatest concern 

tarif sehedules announced when we had been sitively 
ass of schedules that would protect our basic agricultural in- 
dustries which the reported rates fail to do. You are earnestly re 
quested to secure the enactment of a tariff at least equal] to the vari- 
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ous schedules asked for in the briefs and hearings before the Ways and 


Means Committee based on the details. Data already on file. 

California Almond Growers’ Exchange; California Lima 
Bean Growers’ Association; California Peach and Fig 
Growers; California Cattlemen’s Association; Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange; Poultry Producers of 
Central California; Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union: 
California Associated Raisin Co.; Associated Dairymen 
of California: Cooperative Seed Growers’ Association ; 
Central California Berry Growers’ Association; Call- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers; California Fruit 
Distributors; California Growers’ Association; Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association> Poultry Producers of 
Southern California: Fruit Growers of California; 
Mutual Orange Distributors; Associated Olive Growers 
ot California; California Fruit Exchange; California 
Pear Growers’ Association; Nurserymen’s Bud Selection 
Association: California Walnut Growers’ Association ; 
Poultry Producers of San Diego, Calif.; Bean Grow- 
ers’ Association of California: Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Alfalfa Growers of California (Inc.); Sweet 
Potato Growers’ Association. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My immediate purpose is to show to the 
Senate that all these organizations realize the situation in 
respect to the almond industry. I here submit to the Senate a 
telegram from the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, a city in 
Los Angeles County, Calif., and ask that it be sprend upon the 
Recorp without taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection. the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Lose BRACH, CALIF., July 7, 1921 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We believe tarif legislation should fully protect all American in- 
dustries. California is developing large almond industry. Without 
tarif protection, our growers and ipvestors will be ruined. Fifteen 
cents per pound shelled 5 unshelled none too much. We ureg your 
active support. Matter urgent. 

LONG PEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
L. W. BALLARD, Secretary. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I also offer a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, of San Francisco, in 
which he, Mr. Summers, states the conditions prevailing in 
California. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

San Franctsco, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This bank, which has financed the almond growers in the past year 
to a large extent views with grave alarm the propoxed tariff on 
almonds. Growers haye ee and we hold as security 1919 and 
1920 almonds not sold. Growers could not sell sucessfully entire 1919 
crop under most prosperous marketing conditions. California growers 


have been unable to ve any rt of the shelled-almond demand of 
this country, which represents 80 per cent of the almonds consumed, 
Unless tariff on shelled almonds is at least three times as great as on 


almonds in the shell, can not see sibility of American growers 
. development of shelled-almond market. Respectfully re- 
quest in the interests of almond growers a tariff of not less than 5 
cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per pound on 
shelled almonds. 
W. T. SUMMERS, 
President Merchants National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hold in my hand a telegram from 
Mr. William H. Crocker, president of the Crocker National 
Bank, of San Francisco, which sets forth the facts and condi- 
tions, I also have here a telegram addressed to me by Mr. 
Fred J. Hart, the managing editor of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Monthly, a publication which is concerned immediately 
with practically one-half of the counties of my State, not the 
southern counties, but practically all the northern counties, in 
which the almond industry is situated, 

I have here also a very considerable number of what I choose 
to call thoughtful, earnest letters and telegrams setting forth 
facts and conditions, and taking note of the revolving clock I 
ask that they may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Say Francisco, CALIF., July T, Del. 
Simvet M. SHORTRIDGE, ` 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Am convinced committee has erred in recommending 4-cent tariff on 
unshelled almonds and 8 cents on shelled, Ratio should be three to 
one, which is natural shelling ratio of almonds. If allowed to stand, 
proposed schedules will work serious harm to California financial in- 
terests, not to mention virtual destruction of industry. Three hundred 
thousand dollar shelling prons in Sacramento now closed. Won't you 
stretch point and revise almond schedules on three to one basis at this 
late hour? One hundred thousand acres of California soil, on which 
are planted 7,000,000 trees, are at stake. California growers simply 
can not touch American market, for shell almonds 5 80 per 
cent of demand now in hands of Huropean growers with 8-cent schedule, 

WILLIAM H. CROCKER, 
President Crocker National Bank, San Francisco. 


p San FnxxISco, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Have investigated necessity almond wers secure tarif on basis 5 
cents not shelled and 15 cents shelled. Shelled almonds must be at 
I mes as great as almonds in the shell. Failure to secure 
spells ruin to almond industry. Orchards, unlike field crops, 
can not quit business without tremendous loss. Important, therefore, 
tariff give proper protection now. 

FRED J. Harr, 


Managing Editor of Farm Bureau Federation Monthly o Humboldt, 
Glenn, Tehama, Placer, Solano, Merced, Madera, Tulare, Ala- 
meda, Santa Cruz, San Benito, Monterey, Ventura, Sutter, Orange 
Counties. 

3 DURHAM, CALIF., July 9, 1921. - 

Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At a meeting of the directors of the Durham Almond 
Growers’ Association, representing an investment of $2,000,000 in this 
immediate vicinity, a resolution was passed demanding a tariff on 
almonds in the shell of 5. cents per pound, and not less than three 
times this amount on shelled almonds. 

Me nays never been able to compete with Europe on the shelled 
product, 

The tariff recommendations of the tarif committee now before the 
House means ruin to our industry. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. W. Jones, 
Secretary Durham Almond Growers’ Association. 


ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July 9, 192. 
Hon. SAMURL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We are herewith inclosing a copy of a set of resolutions 
which this association just adopted, and sincerely hope that it 
may assist you in your fight for us gain proper protection for our 


e 
ery respectfully yours, 
ARBUCKLE-COLLEGE City ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By D. S. NELSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 
Whereas the increase in production of almonds in the State of Cali- 
fornia has been about 500 per cent during the past eight years; and 
Whereas the State is now able to supply the onds cousumed 
in the United States; and 
Whereas about 80 per cent of the almonds consumed in the United 
States are shelled 3 and 
Whereas it requires 3 pounds of unshelled almonds to make 1 pound 
of meats; and 
Whereas the investment in this distriet now represents over $3,000,000 
and comprises over 10,000 acres of orchards; an 
Whereas this industry is threatened with complete destruction unless 
an adequate tariff is placed on imported almonds, both shelled and 
unshelled ; and 
Whereas California has never been able to share in any of the 
shelled-almond business on account of inadequate tariff on imported 
almond meats: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this association, the . City Almond 
Growers’ Association, go on record as deman that the Congress give 
us necessary protection by proper tariff, and, er, that said tariff 
be placed at the ratio of three times as much on shelled almonds as on 
unshelled, and, further, that we respectfully ask the Congress to make 
this tariff 5 cents pound on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per 
pound on shelled almonds. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ARBUCKLE-COLLEGE CITY ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By D. S. NELSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 


BANNING, CALIF., July 1, 1981. 
Senator Sam. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Whereas almond growers of California can not compete successfull 
against enormous production in Europe without an adequate tariff; — 

Whereas if adequate tariff readjustment is not granted by Congress so 
that American growers can have a fair chance to compete with 
Europeans much of the hundred thousand acres of almond orchards 
in the State will be rendered worthless and an investment of over 

„000,000 ruined; and 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee has recommended to Con- 
gress the establishment of tariff rates at 4 cents per pound on un- 
shelled and only 8 cents pe pound on shelled almonds in spite of the 
fact that searching investigation has proved a fair tarif would be 5 
cents per pound unshelled and 15 cents pound shelled almonds as 
— <a by the California Almond Growers’ Exchange: Now, 
therefore, t 

Resolved, That the Banning Almond Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing 94 growers, or 98 per cent of local almond growers, with a total 
of about 900 acres, making up one of the chief industries of Banning, 
respectfully ur the passage of an adequate tariff bill ping the rate 
on unshelled almonds at not less than 5 cents and on shel almonds 
not less than 15 cents per pound; And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senators 


and to the Congressman representing this district with the urgent re- 
quest that they leaye nothing undone to bring about the desired result, 
namely the saving of one of the principal industries of Banning and 
one of the important investments of California ranchers, 


BANNING ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Surrsr, CALIF., July 9, 921 
Samvet M. SHorrripe 


5 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas the almond growers of California have almond orchards 
Janted on valuable land and are compelled to wait six or seven years 
‘or such almond orchards to come into commercial bearing; and 

Whereas the acreage planted to almonds in California when in full 
bearing is sufficient to supply the markets of the United States; and 
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art of these nuts is consumed in the shelled state 
and the relative quantity of shelled to unshelled is one to three; and 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of ae has recom- 
mended a tariff of 4 cents per pound on unshelled and 8 cents a 
pound on shelled almonds; an 

Whereas shelled almonds are imported in great tities because 
of the relatively low tariff on the shelled nuts thus injuring our 
present trade and destroying a business that has cost so much in time 
— 3 r. over 4,000 American citizens and their dependents: 

erefore be 

Resolved, That the South Butte Almond Growers’ Association beg, 
pray entreat, and demand of Congress for tte continued existence a 
tariff in keeping with its need—that of at least 5 cents per pound on 
unshelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled nuts. 

W. K. Nonnts, 

F. Havens, 

M. G. Dswrrt, 
E. E. FORDERHASM, 
E. S. Norton, 

Directors of South Butte Almond Growers’ Association. 


ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July U, 1921. 
Senator Samupt M. Snonrniban, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim AND FRIEND: The almond industry of California needs your 
earnest and speedy help at this time, 
We must have tariff enough on our almonds or make a sacrifice again 
that means a ruinous loss, m which we can not reco 
Work for a tariff of 5 cents on uns 


ver. 
helled almonds and at least 15 
cents per pound on shelled almonds, 
I feel that you will realize this danger at this time and give us 
your earnest Aat 
Respeetrully, H. L. Nicks, 
ORLAND, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Hon, SAMmoRL M. SH 


ORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Sm: Your telegram regarding the duty on almonds re- 
ceived and wish at this time to thank Foa for soar, 


Whereas a greater 


— 


m and en- 
deavor to try and get us the 8 that we need for the good of 
the almond industry of this State. As a matter of fact, I wish to 


state briefly the condition of the almond — Shs it appears to this 
association, We still have a portion of our 1919 crop of almonds un- 
sold. And we still have about 30 per cent of our 1920 crop unsold and 
have to date received but 7 cents for our drakes and 10 cents for the 
IXL almonds. 

We believe that the above conditions are the outcome of too low a 
duty on foreign almonds, The reason that I mention drakes and 1XL 
almonds is that they are the leading variety planted, at least in this 
locality. The last two 3 have been especially hard on the almond 

rower of this State. rther, that if it was not for the war makin 
t amost impossible to find bottoms te ship foreign almonds we would 
have been in the same fix all through the war. 

The reason that I am writing you a sonal letter is that I fear 
some of the eastern Senators do not understand the almond situation 
as you do, and it might be well to explain to the Ways and Means 
Committee that we can not in State stick a tree in the und 
and have nature come along aud irrigate the same for us. ut we 
must irrigate the orchard two and three times each season, and then 
we have to cultivate each irrigation, Then, too, we have to 
spray one to two times for the red spider each summer. Then there 
is the frost and other pests that we have to fight, and the almond 
grower has his troubles also. 

The money that is sent out of the country each year amounts to an 
enormous sum, and this money should remain here to build up home 
industries. We do not feel that a tariff of 5 cents on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents for shelled almonds is unreasonable, as the American 

ower enn not to live on the same level that those people live 
n atone tie shores of the Mediterranean Sea and should receive a pro- 
tection that they can get a fair return for their investment and labor. 

As you know there are thousands of acres of almonds in this State, 
a good deal of which has not come into bearing and it has cost us 
considerable to bring the same to this stage. We further believe that 
whether an acre is bought Deeks a3 or the land is bought level and 

lanted to almonds it will cost that much per acre before it is 

rought to the stage of ful) bearing. 

We do not wish to be unreasonable but after full discussion of the 
question we think that our request is but reasonable and will just e 
us a fair living out of the almonds, and e one should at least feel 
that they cam expect to make a living out of an investment oe 
there is no bad luck like frost or some other thing that could happen 
to an orchard any one year. If we get fair price we tide over a bad year. 

Further, if the rancher got a r price for his almonds he could 
afford to put all of his time in on an orchard and keep the same in 
good state of cultivation, but as it is now some of the wers are 

scoura, and have not plowed the same as they sho 

are weeds in many orchards, and t say can not afford to 
spend the money keeping it clean as the revenue will not permit 
spending too much time or money in the orchard. 

These thousands and thousands of dollars that are sent abroad every 
year should remain right at home and build homes for Americans and 


also help this coun as a whole. It should help build the little 
red 9 in State and make this country a better place to 
live i 


n. 
It costs us from 10 to 12 cents per pound to grow almonds, and I 
assure you that there has not been much money in the almond game 
for the grower. Therefore we appreciate what you have done for us 
and h that you can make the W. and Means Committee see it 
in. the t that we do; that that it is better to give the American 
ower a chance to make a r living out of this industry. If we 
90 not get a fair 8 this industry will be forced to the wall. 
Thanking you for any favor that you do us, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
ORLAND ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Gpo. W. STURM, Secretary. 


0 T ORLAND, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
. SHORTRIDGE, 
iion Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Would, on piraan- oa our utmost and t for a tariff 
ef 5 cents on — — almonds and. 15 cents on shell roduct? 

It is absolutely necess: to have this tariff or else the American 
farmers and growers will have to stoop and kneel to the foreigners 


nuts to commence to pay anythin. 


forever. The er can produce these nuts and send them across 
the ocean for less than we can eyen grow them. 

og na eA Aaa O ean ag ey peg aa wt DONE Ninh chs 
and it should have been three times as much, 

As we Americans come first in the minds and hearts of our Con- 
gress we will exper desperate . your part, 

Hoping you will meet with success, I remain, 

Your friend, 
Cuantus A, TEMPLETON. 


San Francisco, July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHonrripan, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: May I not at this time take the liberty of spe- 
cially directing your attention, as our Senator, to the paramount ques- 
tion, the tariff, in which the farmers and almond owers of Call- 
fornia are so vitally interested at the present me, and upon 
this question to call your special attention to the amount of tariff 
that should be pla 
Nu sufice 


n the importation of almonds grown in 

t in amount to 3 adequately this 

great 1 up here in California by the farmers and almond 

owers in lifornia T facts upon which we almond growers 

Bane our contention for an increase of tariff duties gn almonds grown 
in foreign countries are these: 

It requires seven years after the almond orchard has been planted 
before it comes into bearing in sufficient quantities in production of 
on the capital invested. Durin; 
all of these seven years the cost of plowing, disking, harrowing, cul 
yating, pruning, spraying, and taxes on the land so planted requires 
an enormous expenditure of money before any returns are received 
from the almond orchard. This 9 continues eve year 
thereafter, and the almond crop in {fornia is very uncertain, and 
many years almost a total failure of a crop. The now present exces- 
sive freight rates to nee in shipping the almonds to market more 
than double what it to be. e pay here in California 83.50 per 
day to men working in the orchards, Including their board, eight hours 
per 1 0 which is equivalent to $5 per day, and 23 cents per pound 
or hulling the almonds. Then they are placed on trays and dried 
and when ready for market the shrinkage brin the actual cost of 
hulling the almonds to 4 and 5 cents per pound. Two and one-half 
cents pound for commission to sell the almonds. In addition to 
this, e cost of sulphuring and bleaching the almonds, warehouse 
charges, hauling to market, sacks to hold the nuts, the heavy freight 
charges, brings the actual cost of production of each pound of almonds 
parsed here in California, by the time it reaches the market, at from 
4 to 16 cents Pon ound. I find this to be true from actual ex- 
perience as an almond grower in the Sacramento Valley. This comes 
very close to the estimated cost made by our Government, which is 
16 cents per pound, and these statistics so made are very near correct. 
We are compelled to pay high wages and to give the laboring classes 
ood accommodations, and 4 so doing they are thereby enabled to 
ive as human beings should live in this great American Republic. 
When the almonds are thus harvested they are then delivered to the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange, a corporation, as selling agent. 

Bearing these facts in mind, if you will please be so kind as to do 
so, we will endeavor to point out to you as our Senator and repre- 
sentative from the State of California why there should be a revision 
of the present tariff on almonds, 

And upon that question we present the following facts to you for 
your kind consideration on behalf of the American almond grower : 

The European countries last year shi right into the heart of the 
American markets for almonds 45,000,000 pounds of almonds, grown 
and produced with cheap labor and with the benefit of cheap water 
transportation. These almonds came in direct competition with the 
almonds produced and grown in the State of California, with high cost. 
of labor and freight rates nearly three times as great, with the result 
that the almond growers here in California and elsewhere in the United 
States could not compete with prices for which these millions of pounds 
of foreign almonds were sold here in American markets. The American 
markets offer a lucrative field for the foreign-grown almonds, produced 
upon cheap land with cheap labor and cheap water transportation. The 
result of this large shipment of foreign-grown almonds here into the 
American markets at such cheap prices, with cheap production and cheap 
freight rates, complctely shuts out the American almond growers, oper- 
ating under h cost of labor, high freight rates, high rates of interest 
on the capital invested, high rates of taxes paid to our State and Gov- 
ernment to support and maintain this great American Republic, resulted 
in the fact that a part of the 1919 — of almonds and a large part of 
the 1920 crop of almonds remain unsold by reason of this gigantic com- 
petition. The merchants and consumers buy these almonds from foreign 
countries for less money than we Californin almond growers can lay 
them down in the American markets. The answer to this question is 
not hard to find. We pay high wages, high taxes, and high freight rates 
and high operating expenses, and, not least of aii high rates of interest 
for money to operate tbe almond taaste in C ‘ornia, 

The farmers have labored hard to develop this great industry here in 


the great State of California. The State and counties have levied a 


hea assessment on the real prope used for Win 
8 Laat vont the taxes on my farm — . alley — 
addi 0 


that is, upon the land in almonds alone—was increased am 
1 


The price of almonds has depreciated nearly 50 per cent; I mean the 
selling price of almonds. We find that the future market for about 80 
per cent of the almonds to be sold will be shelled almonds as against 
about 20 per cent of almonds to be sold in the shell. It takes 3 pounds 
of almo in the shell to produce 1 pound of shelled almonds, a ratio 
of 3 to 1. The almond growers of C rnia have erected at Sacramento 
u shelling plant, at a cost of about $300,000, for the purpose of pro- 
ducin shelled almonds to meet the market demands, e ask you to 
bear these facts in mind, and we hope that you will be able to reach the 
conciusion that the present tariff on almonds, either shelled or un- 
shelled, is wholly inadequate to protect the American almond growers 
against this cheap forei competition. That the almond growers, to 
have simply a fair and just protection under the tariff, should have a 
tariff of E cents on each pound of almonds in the shell and 15 cents a 
pound on the shelled almonds. .'lease remember, it takes 3 tọ 1. If 
such a tariff is given to the American almond grower, then the compe- 
tition would be a sae equitable ; it would In no instance of the almond 

stry be pr ve. 
int the present tarif as now proposed should be fixed on the almond 
industry, then the California almond growers must of necessity dig 
up their almond orchards and try something else on the land. They can 
not pay such enormous taxes on the almond lands to the Government, 
county, and State; high wages, high freight rates; and excessive oper- 
ating expenses necessitated in growing and producing almonds. 


1922. 
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It is, I take it, a case where sufficient tariff protection must be 
von to the almond growers here in America, and if not given them, 
develo; here in America b. 


eee — emplo, : e is 

work for e American people means ppiness; lack employment 

and idleness means but one thing—discontentment. ait! 

- If this great industry is destroyed then this State, county, and the 
United States Government must lose thousands of dollars in taxes, as 
the gunoi lands are taxed far and beyond the land used for grain 
cultivation. 

J feel and know that you now stand for the protection of American 
interests in America, and I have noted with great pleasure that you 
have adhered to that strictly during your short time in the Senate 
and feel that 2 stand for America and for protection to American 
interests as a e, loyal American. 

We almond growers appeal to you now for your kind 
our representative in the United States Senate (our Senator) in con- 
junction with your colle „ Hon, HRmAu W. Jonxsox, to all that you 
can conscientiously and justly do for us in securing sufficient 2 
tion for this great industry bere in the State of California, and thereby 
save the almond-growing industry from absolute destruction to the 

eat loss and detriment of the farmers in the State of California. 

our best efforts along this line are needed now in order to make the 
Slogan “ back to the land a reality and not a farce. 
trust that I have not intruded too much on your valuable time 
in this matter, and if I have I beg your kind indulgence, as the matter 
iig a serious question to me and all other almond growers in California. 
Yours most sincerely, 
W. C. Cavirz, 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 12, 921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Herewlth I hand you copy of a resolution by this asso- 
ciation which is . We are very much interested in 
this almond matter, th nds, 


W. A. Brand, 
Vice President and General Manager, 


Whereas the almond industry of the State of California is seriously 
threatened by cheap almonds imported from Europe; and 

Whereas this State has a great acreage devoted to almonds, much of 
which is recent planting and not yet come into full bearing, and 
there is certain to be a rapid increase in production of this crop in 
this State within the next few years; and 

Whereas, on account of the high cost of labor and other commodi- 
ties entering into the production and preparation for market of the 
almond crop, and because of the 28 standard of living prevailing in 
California and other States of this Union, California almonds can not 
compete in the markets with almonds imported from Spain and other 
European countries unless there be applied to such imported almonds 
zaros E large to represent the difference in produe- 

on costs; an 

Whereas the State of California has extensive areas suited to the 
production of the almond and is capable of furnishing all the almonds 


required or to be required in the United States: Now, therefore, be it 
esolved the Sacramento Vail Development 1 
e > 


we respectfully request and 5 at the Congress of 
States afford protection to this important California industry by plac- 
ing a giy on imported almonds of not less than 15 cents per pound 
for shelled and 5 cents per ponnd for unshelled; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to California 
Senators and Represeutatives in Congress. 

` CHiCO, CALIF., July E, 1981. 
The Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

From 20 years’ experience handling almonds for growers this locali 
can truthfully say the life of this industry depen on protection. 
ratio of three to one of shelled almonds as against unshelled is fair, 
a minimum tariff of 5 cents per pound shonld be given the 
shelled. I personally know of sales of shelled almonds in San Fran- 
cisco last season that were made by foreign markets that were 25 

cent below cost of production even if based on present cost of 
r. It bas taken many years of care to bring these orchards to 
production, and the investment now rag npon prompt and fair 
action. Trust tbat we will have your Ip in “holding is industry 
in America. 
S. A. Rerxo 


Mayor, City of Chico, 


CHICO, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Senator SAMURL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington City, D. O. 


consti 
through zs on behalf of the thousands of almond growers of Cali- 
1 w 
RS 


| almon: which would only give us an even break with our foreign 
| competitors, is not enco: he farmer. The Government from 
the ident down has been long on pronus of relief to the farmers, 
and now at the first showdown w he almond growers, get a direct 
lknockout blow, which will give us the rellef of the dead. TT trost you 
A sa a Four VEON to see that this crime against the almond growers 
fis not comm a 


ours truly, E: E. Fix, 
Route 1, Bog 22a, Chico, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 13, 1921. 

of Sacramento stands an establishment unlike anything 

The citizens of Sacramento may well be proud of it. 
will if you see it. 

Imond Growers’ Exchange shelling and manu- 

facturing Bien at the corner of Eighteenth and C Streets. We want 

t it, and therefore extend to you this invitatien to call at 

the plant any day this 


a n. 

This plant was built by 4,000 California almond growers after 
original plans of machinery and ipment. - We mean what we say 
literally——there is nothing else like it in the world. 

The 4,000 almond growers of this association built this t manu- 
facturing t expecting that Congress would readjust the tariff on 
almonds so that when their acreage was bearing they could have a 
part of the American demand for almonds. As it is now, the foreign- 
ers of Europe have monopolized the entire market for shelled alnionds 
in America and they are to-day supplying shelled almonds produced 
by pauper labor and under living conditions which we hope we shall 
never be forced to experience. 

This great plant in the city of Sacramento will remain idle and 
can not turn a wheel unless the almond growers are placed a 
tion where they can compete with the cheaply K uced and inferior 
almond of Europe, by means of a protective tariif. The almond grow- 
ers“ fight for ade! EN is vital to Sacramento and to you. 

See for 3 the plans that have been made for shelling almonds 
and for manufacture of products from shelled almonds. If a 
protective tariff is granted, the growers will install additional machin- 

t and Sacramento will become the world's most famous almond 
center. 

Visit us and see what we have in your city. Then you will fight 
with us for American markets for American farmers. 


Yours very trul 
pick deca T. C. TUCKER, Manager. 


Caco, CALIF., July 13, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Go ahead, Sam, do your best. I have 150 acres of 8-year old 
almonds, and if you don’t get a decent tariff on them, out they come; 
hundreds of others in the same boat. 

Yours truly, 


In the cit 


week between 9 and 5 o'clock or on Sunday 


H. C. COMPTON. 


CHICAGO, IEL., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M, Srorremos 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
support ef a tariff of 5 cents on un- 
the means of 
8 alive, instead of foreign cheap 
‘or the shelled product rests the life 


M. S. SCOVILL. 
AUBURN, CALIF., July 10, 1921. 


industry. 


Senator SAMTEL 8 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: As an almond grower among hundreds of similarly 
minded sjmond growers of California, I wish to say that present Con- 
gress must enact I5-cent tariff on shelled and 5-cent tarif on un- 
shelled almonds or the industry is practically doomed in this State. 

Personally, I am about ready to pull up my trees unless something 
of real value is done soon. I have stood a loss each year since my 
trees one into bearing. 

ery truly yours, 
E. W. Locusr. 


TTEVIEW FARM, 
Calif., July 10, 1921. 


Bo 
Yuba City, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: What did ppoe ever do for the United States of America? 
What did S; do for the Allies? What did Spain do for the Maine? 
WD feed ish almonds to the American people? Why not give 
California almond growers a chance to live right? We pay living 
wages and do not work 14 to 16 hoors a dav in fields, Give us a 
15-cent tariff on shelled almonds and we wil! live and let live. Refuse 

we can not exist. 

The consumer pays the same for California almonds as those grown 
elsewhere. The middleman pochets the difference. 

Yours truly, for right and justice to all, 
Cuas. L. WILBUR, 
Member Farm Bureau and Deputy Sheriff, Sutter County. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK or LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Jatly 11, 1921, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDON 


United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We desire to =< your consideration of proper tariff upon 
almonds, both shelled a: not shelled. It is our understanding that 
the shelled almond business requires more p tion on account of 
foreign competition, and also due to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
almonds consumed are shelled almonds. 

Please give the industry every consideration possible, and oblige, 


Very truly yours, 
: A. J. Waters, President. 


Los ANGELES, July 11, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar SENATOR: Am writing you regarding the almond industry, which 
VVT retection. Un the 
ae ey, receives proper tion this American industry 
W. ined. 

The Ways and Means Committee recommended a tariff of 4 cents 
per pound on almonds not shelled and 8 cents per pocnd on 
almonds. The California almond growers have petitioned 
for a tariff of 5 cents 


Hon. 


per pound on unshelled and 15 cents per pound 
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on shelled almonds. This differential between shelled and unshelled is 
in proportion with the tariff on almonds in the shell, as it takes about 
8 pounds of unshelled to make 1 pound shelled almonds, and unless 


ranted California can not compete with Europe. 


protection is 
of the American almond industry appeal to you for your 


The interes 
earnest help. 
With assurance of our very high regard, we are, ` 


Yours trul 
a Sox LEVI Co., 
J. B. Jacoks, President. 


SIMON, MINERAL County, NEV., 
July 11, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 

DEAR SiR: Eor the past 15 years I have been living close and ponina 
all my savings in an almond orchard situated in Citrus Heights addi- 
tion, near Fairoaks, Calif. I bave an orchard of 30 acres almond trees 
coming 6 years old. 

I still owe $4,000 on my property. Mr. J. J. Stenuff cares for my 
orchard, and I pay him $44 a month. My sixty-fourth birthday is near 
at band, and my wife is 10 goare younger. 

I do hope you will do all you can to get us a tarif of 5 cents on 
unshelled almonds and 15 cents on sbelled almonds, so we will be able 
to soon get to California to live. I have all my money at stake, and 
ee we have a protective tariff California almond industry will 
suffer. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. LasKAur. 


COLUSA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Colusa, Calif., July 14, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, . 
Washington, D. O. 


HoxonakLx Sin: Your telegram in reference to the tariff on imported 
almonds received. 

I want you to accept the sincere thanks not only of this county 
chamber but of the entire po ulace of the county for your prompt 
reply and your untiring efforts in our behalf. 

e almond industry, especially in and around the Arbuckle district, 
is one of our important industries and with proper tariff protection 
will grow to an immense magnitude. 

The benefit the consumer derives from foreign competition of this 
kind is only very sbort lived, for the reason that as soon as our own 
Industry has been effectually throttled by the underselling of our 

roduct by the foreign product, just that soon will the price of the 
‘oreign product advance, and the consumer will be compelled to pay in 
most cases.a higher price than our product could have been sold for 
had our industry been allowed to exist. In addition to this, the thou- 
sands of American citizens that were emp!oyed in this industry have 
had their means of livelihood taken away from them in favor of the 
foreigner, with whose standard of living our American citizens can not 
and should not be asked to compete. 

Thanking you again in behalf of all good American citizens, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
A) W. O. HYRUP. 


N. B.—Inclosed please find copy of resolution as mentioned in the 
telegram. r 

Whereas the almond industry represents an investment of $4,000,000 
in the county of Colusa, and coreans n 11,000 acres, and 
ene covering approximately 100,000 acres in the entire State; 
an 


Whereas the industry is increasing. and will continue to increase if 
given the proper tariff protection; and 

Whereas the entire consumption of almonds In the United States of 
America can now be supplied by the State of California; and 

Whereas about 80 per cent of the almonds consumed in the United 
States of America are shelled almonds; and 

Whereas it A i 3 pounds of unshelled almonds to make 1 pound 
of shelled almonds ; and 

Whereas California has not been able in the past to share in any of 
the shelled-almond business on account of the inadequate tariff on 
imported shelled almonds; and 

ereas the entire almond industry in the State of California. repre- 
senting an investment of 0, .000, is threatened with ruin and 
destruction unless an adequate tariff is placed on imported almonds, 
both shelled and unshelied ; and 

Whereas the destruction of this industry will cause a tremendous loss 
and work great hardship on the great number of ple now employed 
in the cultivation, harvesting, handling, and packing of this product: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Colusa County Chamber of Commerce go on 
record as demanding and praying that the present Con of the 
United States of America enact proper tariff laws governing almonds, 
both shelled and unshelied, thereby giving this indust the necessary 
protection so vital to its existence, and, furthermore, that the tariff so 
placed — 55 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds 

und. 
PEERS - COLUSA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Per W. O. HYRUP, Seoretary-Manager. 

COLUSA, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 

Lopi, CALIF., August $, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

As president San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, rep- 
‘resenting over 600 of 4,000 California almond growers, I express the 
pleasure and renewed courage we have, knowing you have stripped for 
a fight to a finish in our behalf for 5 and 15 cent tariff on almonds. 
As an ex-service man, who when over 50 years old left wife to care for 
orchard, joined our Navy as lieutenant engineer, and hel preserve 
those very peasants whose cheap labor in producing almonds now 
threatens our very existence as almond growers, I appeal to you in 
interest of ex- ce men, California almond growers, to preserve their 
right as Americans to earn living in accordance with American condi- 
tions. Tariff of 5 cents on unshelled, 15 cents on shelled almonds is the 
lowest on which we can stay on our orchards. We know you as a 
fighter in a just cause. This gives us great encouragement in our fight 
against speculators and middlemen who are trying to swamp California 


orchards. 
Lieut. A. R. STEPHEN. 


ANTELOPE, CALIF., August 8, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDG 2 n 


E, 
Benator from California, Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 

Dax SIR: In regard to the almond situation I would like to present 
my own case: 

After teaching school for 20 years, I managed to saye enough mone: 
to buy 10 acres of land in Antelope, a favored almond spot about 1 
miles north of Sacramento, 

Friends of mine, with whom I bad boarded while teaching in the 
country, planted my trees for me and cared for them till I married. I 
was fortunate enough to have honest friends, good soil, and good trees, 
which have made me a fine orchard, of which I am, as you can under- 
stand, very proud. It almost took my life’s blood to save the mone 
to gei it. A one-time pupil of mine asked me how I ever did it, and 
told her the exact tru when I answered: By giving up nearly 
everything in the world that I ever wanted.” 

Now, that those trees could repay me in part for my sacrifice, I feel 
sure that if our own lawmakers, elected br us, the people, could under 
stand the situation they would give us the 5-cent tariff on unshelled 
and the 15-cent tariff on shell nuts, which will keep my orchard 


from becoming worthless. I am only one of many. People who have 
small places are struggling hard to live. Why, if you kill the industry, 
think of the despair and discouragement! 


My husband's family are also interested in almonds; in 22 It is 
the only crop we have. What are we going to do this year? In one 
week the barvest begins, My husband, who is 60 years old, will work 
with the men, and shall do the cooking. All we can hope to do 
under present conditions is to pole only the trees that are loaded with 
nuts and let the others A sd and if we can come out even, after perin 
taxes, plowing, and cultivation, pruning, and the men’s food bill an 
wages, we shall be doing well. he wages will count up too high to 
pole any but the fullest trees. Is not that an awful predicament? How 
about it for an encouragement to the young to go back to the soil? 
Hoping and believing we shall get justice, 
Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH WINN GLADNEY. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My friends on the other side will now 
realize why I suggested that this testimony was cumulative, 
but I justify myself in offering it because I want the decision 
to rest upon facts established. The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts concedes protection. Our difference would seem 
to be as to rates; wherefore, as I ventured to say the other day, 
I hoped to convince him that conditions were as we claimed, 
and that the rates we ask are the necessary rates. It is for 
that purpose that I am attempting here to establish without 
controversy the facts involved. 

I have here quite a number of communications from other 
organizations in California—clearing houses, boards of trade, 
associations of farmers, and so forth. I wish to call particular 
attention to an editorial which appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, a great newspaper, a great protective-tariff news- 
paper, owned and published by Hon. M. H. de Young. Mr. John 
P. Young, author of works on political economy, was managing 
editor of that great paper for many years, and I think it is 
largely due to the advocacy of protection by the San Francisco 
Chronicle that California is a thorough protective-tariff State. 
I ask that this editorial be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection. the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DUTY ON ALMONDS—5 CENTS A POUND AND 15 CENTS ON SHELLED 
18 ACTUALLY NEEDED. 


In the tariff bill as passed by the House of Representatives the du 
on almonds stands at 4 cents a pound on the natural nuts and 1 
cents a pound on the shelled product. It requires 3 pounds of the 
natural nut to get 1 pound of shelled almonds. 

The shelied product is the main product. There is a rather lively 
sale of the unshelled almonds at the holiday season, but 90 per cent 
3 5 is shelled and sold to the confectionery and other trades 
using them. 

The principal trade being in shelled almonds, that is the principal 
duty to be considered, and 12 cents a pound is not a sufficient duty. 

At the present time there are very large stocks of imported shelled 
almonds, which have been rushed in under the advantage of the present 
exchange rates and which are offered at rates which are ruinous to 
California owers, who have an actual investment of between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000.000 in orchards and plants for carrying on this 
industry. The almond growers have a strong association, excellently 
managed, which never speculates with its members’ crops. It always 
sets 5 prices acceptable to the trade and moves its crop 

romptly. 

p But as-conditions are now it can not compete with the combination 
of importers who bring over the cheap products bought with money of 
tome vatu at home, which they sell at gold value in this country 
and get rich. 

Our almond growers need and must have a duty of 5 cents on un- 
shelled almonds and 15 cents on the shelled product. 


Mr SHORTIDGE. I have here an editorial which appeared 
in another great California newspaper, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. It is entitled “Almond men need tariff” and sets 
forth the conditions prevailing in California. I also have an 
editorial from the San Francisco Call and Post, a very exten- 
sively circulated evening newspaper, the editorial being upon 
the same subject and corroborating and fortifying what I have 
ventured to state and what all these various telegrams have 
made known to us. I ask that they may be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 
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The editorials referred to are as follows: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner], 
ALMOND MEN NEED TARIFF. 


California almond growers are in anger, their orchards nrenaced 
y a sinister and greedy force that would destroy a State industry 
with an investment of $50,000,000. A blight, as destructive to the 
welfare of the 100,000 acres of almond groves as be an insect 
pest, is facing the California almond men in Washington. 

The situation is this: 

The Fordney tariff bill, now before the United States Senate, sets 
an impost of 4 cents a pound on unshelled almonds and of 12 cents 
a 17 on shelled almonds. 

Inder California farming conditions such 4 tariff does not protect 
the almond crop of this State against 5 almonds, which 
come chiefly from Spain into the eastern market. A tariff of 5 cents 
a pound on unshelled and 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds is es- 
sential to save the California growers. Anything less—that the 
proposed Fordney tariff of 4 and 12 cents—ts below the of 
protection for these orchardists. 

The California Senators, Jonnson and Snorrripes, are prepared to 
put up their strongest fight to give the California growers the pro- 
ection which is essential. Combating them is the rich lobby of east- 
ern speculators and their allied interests who are determined the Call- 
fornia growers shall be helpless before the importations from abroad. 
A fens fund is said to have been raised by these speculators to defeat 
California's growers, 

The proposed and essential aney of 5 and 15 cents a nd on 
almonds does not mean that California almond growers will be able 
to monopolize the enn market. rienee can dispute that 
claim, ut it means that California 3 after having 
bigh farm w current in this State and the freight ra from 
California to eastern markets, will be able to put th 
on the eastern markets on a parity with the imported nut. 

The tariffs of 5 and 15 cents a pound simply represent the difference 

the standard of living between California and south European 
farming communities. 

California Interests, California citizens, must support Senator Jonx- 
SON and Senator Suorreipoe in the fight they are making to save the 
Caltfornia almond orebards. 

The speculators’ lobby may be large and resourceful and rich, but 
it = not bave the power behind it that California can wield if it is 
united, 

California industries, particularly the farmin groups, know tħey 
must stand together against any invasion of thetr pro} They 
must unite behind the almond growers in this Oght to save the orchards. 

The California Senators must be able to show this is not a fight 

of orchardists, but a State movement to protect a de- 
veloping industry, to maintain American living conditions in the 
orch „ and to give these California growers a chance to improve 
their product, to the end of making the almond cheaper and more 
common for the American consumer, 

The tariff will not raise the price of almonds in America. It will 
take the market out of the hands of speculators who consider only 
manipulation that will bring them the most profit. 


of one grou 


[From the San Francisco Call and Post.] 
SAVE THE ALMOND INDUSTRY. 
The House of Representatives seemed to think that when the Califor- 
nia almond growers requested a tariff of 5 cents a pound on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents a poung on the shelled they didn’t mean what 


they said. They acted as if they thought California was ha for a 
refit for a high tariff in the expectation of receiving a slightly 
ower one. 


But that isn’t the case. The California almond industry 3 abso- 
Iutely for its existence on the tariff that the growers request. ey asked 
ions a 1 tariff 5 had to pli Aga save eee cheap- 

rt, cheap-transportation on o rie ase mond growers. 
And without that tariff they will lose the battle and California will 
Jose an industry in which $65,000,000 is invested. 

The old ta on almonds was 4 cents on the unshelled and 8 cents on 
the shelled. The House of Representatives amended the bill to raise the 
tariff on the shelled from 8 12 cents, but left the tariff on the un- 
shelled unchanged. It paid no attention to California's pleading for 
tariffs of 5 and 15 cents. 

But California must have this protective tariff. Three thousand tons 
of almonds from the 1919 and 1920 crops are still unsold, and one of the 
heaviest eropa in history is now ripening. If there is no protection from 
the annual of European almonds and if the Senate does not amerd 
the bill property, 100,000 California acres will be ironically uuproductive. 

Mr. T. C. Tucker, representative of the California aimen growe 
wires from Washington that a tremendous combination of tmportan 
speculators and allied interests are lobbying against California’s inter- 
ests in behalf of Enr growers. Itt succeed a California ingus- 
try goes into Sankrupter:, fornia must have that tariff. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I have certain individual letters, some 
brief, some a little elaborate, but all coming from men or women 
actively engaged in this languishing and threatened industry. 
They are respectful in tone, they are earnest, and many of them 
are tearful. I ask that they may appear in the Recor» also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


BANNING, CALIF., August 4, 
Senator SAMURBE M. SHORTRIDGE, * . 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR: We have elected you to the te to secure for 
= ‘ 8 —— ae Longs Say + in ry sense and theese 
ease do no us. allow an than 
and 15 cents = aimonds to — 8 


to the stump puller, which has alrsady started in Banning 
almon and to make a 5 pay somewhere near what other fruits 
are ying in this localtty. Very few, if any, ple have thefr har- 


Yours truly, L. W. WILLMAN, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., August 2, 1921. 


Senator SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
A Washington, D, O. 


hold the salvation of the almond wers of America in their bands, 
and as one of the 4,000 growers of California I want to appeal to you 
to assist in securing te tarif protection. 

I urge that you use every effort in your power to the end that a 
5-cent-a-pound tariff placed on i mds and 15 cents a 
pound on Th ts the minimum under which 


the growers of the Mediterranean 
States. The unbalanced competition which exists to-day has made it 


California warehouses. Melons situation is 


$59,000,000 
fornia will have to be abandoned. 


eo S 
Yours very truly, Jonn DONAHUB. 


Fare OAKS, CALIF., August 1, mal. 
Hon. 9 M. SHORTRIDGE, 


‘apitol Building, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran SENATOR: As one of the 4,000 almond growers of California, 
I feel that the members of the Senate Finance Committee hold the last 
pope for saying the California almond industry by adequate tariff pro- 
on. 


Knowing that ev Californian will appreciate it, I am asking you to 
use your utmost m: mce t get st leset a Gent tari! on unsbolled 
almonds and a 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds, which 1 tg 

te and live. We could not al 
cent, 
ha vin 


does not pay for harvesting 


on. 
ask notne beyond a fair 
It is my opinion that the California almond 


ours, 
ae x Harry Dewar. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 2, 1921. 


United States Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We have almond orchard of 208 acres in Merced County, Callf. and 
unless a tariff of 5 cents per pound on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled it will be impossible to compete with imported product with 
— ab can't more than break even with cost 
of land. plus n r for intensive cultivation, spraying, prun- 
Ing, irrigation, gathering, marketing. and taxes are not figurin 
terest on the investment and the up alone amounts to $5,500 E 
year. Have to operate two tractors, which requires eficient mechan 
Dent apas Ess 8 ans must ask you to conscientiously recom- 
m this ection. nk you. 

* s J. & W. C. SKULL 


SF: GRIDLEY, CALIF. August 1, 1921. 
Senator SAMCEL RHORTRIDGM 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You are doing a noble work for us almond growers, and I am sure 
you will continue to let me impress on you that we must have 5 and 15 
cent tariff to continue, as we only received 10 cents for our almonds 
— pcs Your effort before the Finance Committee will be appre- 


W. E. SIMPSON. 


In- 


a SaN FRANCISCO, Cabir., July 30, et. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR 


Senate Office Buding, Washington, D. C.: 

Have been selling California almonds in the shell In the San Fran- 
cisco market for the past 12 yeurs. Have been urging growers to shell 
almonds, since demand is mostly for shelled almon Growers ve 
me opportunity. this year to sell few shelled almonds, and I found that 
the price on imported article was to such an extent that 
shelled almonds would have to be sold here approximately at value of 
certain grades of almonds in the shell, and that California growers 
could not shell in face of this competition. Shelled almon were 
brought into San Francisco this year and sold at extremely low prices. 

led almonds were mixed 


Saw Francisco, CALIF., July 27, 621. 
Hon, ee M. SHORTRIDOR 


enate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

California almond industry earnestly a to yow for much-needed 
assistance. House tariff ratio 3 to 22 base of 4 
cents too low; 5-15 minimum duty that should be considered. Under - 
wood tariff putting us down and out, and is a losing game for our 
Government. Present contest actually between importers of pauper- 
labor products and California producers. 

GBo. W. Pierce, 31t California Street, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 26, Met. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washin: 


gtom, D. 0.: 

In the interest of the American almond industry 

8 a tariff rate eet will fu 
o: importance 

the shell and 15 cents on shel Š 

Rrvers Bros, Co. (Ixc.). 


T ‘this industry, 
duty on almonds in 
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San Francisco, CALIF., July 25, 1921. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

In view of the fact that despite the return of last year’s almond 
crop failing to realize cost of harvest, there still rema unsold some 
3,000 tons of 1919 and 1920 almond cro; It seems 
to save this im 
a poung duties on unshelied and shelled almonds should prevail. You 


Pisces tariffs through and with the aid of the Senate committee. 
ak for such efforts your usual earnest activity and your influ- 
ential aid in this grave situation, affecting as it does the welfare of 
the State and the economic life of thousands of its farm producers. 
Haggis WEINSTOCK. 


NEWCASTLE, CALIF., July 25, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I am addressing you on behalf of the almond industry in 
California. The past three „ the average annual production of 
almonds in California totaled a valuation of approximately $3,500.000 
to ,000,000. On account of the heavy importation of the forei 
shelled almond in the past year the present values of the California 
product have been depreciated 3 40 to 50 per cent. 

With 3.000 tons of last year's crep unsold in the warehouses, the 
probability Is that this year’s incre tonnage of the California prod- 
uet will be marketed at a total income of less than one-half of the 
past three years’ income from this product—a basis ef valuation that 
vals Toray gh seriously jeopardize the producer but eventually means bank- 
ruptey. 

The almond-growing industry in California is in its Infancy. The 
number of trees planted the past five years is three times the number 
of almond trees that five years ago were in orchard. In one district 
alone, in San Luis Obispo County, there were more nonbearing almond 
trees planted within the last four years than the entire bearing acreage 
of the State preceding that period. 

In the almond-growing districts of such counties as San Luis Obispo, 
Monterey, some of the southern connties, both the west and east side 
bench lands of the Sacramento, and San Joaquin Valleys there are many 
tens of thousands of arres of land adapted to the production of almonds 
—.— can not be equally profitably employed in the production of any 
other crop. 

This in Suntry. having averaged an income to the State, in its infancy, 
of approximately 84.000 000 annually, which, with the trees now 
planted, will within the next five.years be increased threefold, with 
unlimited potential ssibilities for future development, to a degree 
that will enable California to supply the entire United States with this 
splendid nut food—this industry is now being seriously injured by the 
importation of foreign shelled almonds, grown under present European 
conditions and standards of life, and, under the proposed 4-cent rate 
for unshelled almonds and 12-cent rate for shelled almonds, will not be 
adequately protected. 

This industry in the present situation is seriously jeopardized; yet, 
under a 1 tariff of 15 cents for shelled and 5 cents for un- 
shelled almonds, sufficient to offset the difference between European 
standards of life and labor and American. with this adequate protection, 
this industry can be made to grow and prosper to a degree that will not 
alone be an asset to the State but to the Nation. 

The demand for a tariff of 15 cents on the shelled and 5 cents on the 
unshelled nut on the part of the almond industry is conservative and 
absolutely necessary to its continued life and growth, and to that 
extent, as a fruit grower, fruit Apper and nurseryman, and one 
largely interested in the horticultural interests of the State, I bespeak 
your hearty support of this contention of the industry. 


Very truly yours, 
— z J. E. BERGTHOLDT. 


CHICAGO, July 25, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: I am endeavoring through this communication to 
of you on the subject of the ty on imported almonds, par- 
ticularly the shelled ones. 3 

You may remember me and you may not. I performed on the ball 
fields of California for a great many sor in the late eighties and 
early nineties and I make my home during the winter in Oakland. 
Many a day in the days gone by I have parked with your brother at 
the lunch table and listened to his vocabulary, which you no doubt 
know was quite extensive. 

For the past three years T have been coming Hast earning my living 
here, and the money that I have been able to get ahead I have been 

utting into 240 acres of almond land. Now, when that land is about 
o give me its first production. which will be very slight, it is no more 
than natural for me to look for protection from you and other repre- 
sentatives of California in our Halls at Washington. 

From the information that I picked up last winter during my stay 
in Oakland and what I have learned Sane the summer out here {ft 
seems as if it is absolutely imperative that we should be protected 
with a 15-cent duty on shelled almonds coming from the cheap labor 
centers of Europe. Most ilkely you have been approached by men a 

t deal higher advanced in financial technic of what is necessary 
or the 1 of the California almond growers, but I thought that 
it would not be of any harm for me to add my mite to the others, who, 
like myself, are interested in the development of California. 

Thanking you very kindly for any attention that you might show 
this communication, and maybe some day I might run across you on 
the shores of the golden State, I beg to remain, as ever, 


Sincerely yours, 
W. L. ON x. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL sr peA or SAN FRANCISCO, 


an Francisco, July 22, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have pleasure in acknowledging your letter of 
the 14th instant, and note with satisfaction that you will offer and 
8 an amendment to the tariff bill giving 5 and 18 cents, respec- 
tively, on unshelled and shelled almonds. 

This is most encouraging news and will be thoroughly appreciated 
by the large army of almond growers in this State. delegation in 


Congress from this State has cooperated most heartily in 
and we feel a full sense of 48840 to them. sf Sie matter; 


Faithfully yours, 
W. T. SUMMERS, President. 


Los ANGpLzs, CALIF., July 21 
Senator Samuzn M. SHoRTRIDGR, oh ba 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

My life’s savings invested in almond orchard. Last year and part of 
previous crops still unsold. Imperative we have tarit of 5 cents on 
unshelled and 15 on shelled almonds to save us from utter ruin. Low- 
est possible rate under which we can exist, Use every effort to have 
the above tariff passed; also do all you can for walnut PS 

PETZ. 


Los ANGBLES, CALIF., 2 k 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE „ July 21, 1921 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


forthcoming. Strongly Urge your good ofices in supporting the almond 
ng. 0 urge your offices in supportin: e almon 
men in the increased tari — a $ 
Tom A. NERNEY, 
San Francisco, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20, 1921. 


To the honorable the SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: As an owner of an almond orchard in the State of California I 
would respectfully request that you use your utmost influence in be- 
half of the almond industry of the State toward the passage of a bill 
which will give the protection requested by the California almond 
growers and necessary to save the said industry; namely, a tariff of 15 
cents a pound on shelled and 5 8 pound on unshelled nuts. 

Although not financially interested, I would also urge proper protec- 
tion for the walnut industry. 

Thanking you for your efforts, 

Yours res ully, ; C. P. OPPERMAN, 
Post Office Bos No. 978. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20, 1921. 
Mr. ŞAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 


enate Office Building, Washington, D. O. A 
Dear Sm: Being interested in almond growing in California, would 
like to see you give the bill for 5 and 15 cents tariff on almonds due 
consideration. 
Yours truly, 


Marr POLL 
415 South Gates Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 20, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Senator: The people of this district are big A vitally Interested 
in a tariff of at least 5 cents on unsbelled almonds and at least 15 
cents on shelled almonds, and would greatly appreciate every effort you 
can make to paons a tariff to this effect. 

ery tru ours, 
3 Ronrnr A. WARING, 


Tun CARMICHAEL Co. 


+ 
Sacramento, Calif., July 18, 1921. 
The Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
United States Benator, Washington, D. C. 

Hoxonanln Sin: I am the owner of 100 acres of almonds, and it is 
important first to myself and secondly to the other hundreds of 
almond owners in fornia, practically the only place in the United 
States that almonds can be successfully grown, to bave a tariff of at 
least 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds, 

Without this we can not compete with our eastern competitors; and 
I earnestly ask, not alone for myself but the other farmers in our 
State, thaf you give this matter your attention to see that we have the 
protection we are entitled to. 

Thanking you, I am 


Respectfully yours, R. J. MORRISSEY. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 14, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In the behalf of an industry in which our State, as 

you well know, is greatly interested, we respectfully ask that you use 
our best efforts toward sving the tariff on almonds increased to 5 and 
15 cents per pound, respectively. 

The di ntial between the shelled and unshelled nut as fixed by 
the Ways and Means Committee is not great enough, figuring on the 
result after the nut is taken from the shell, A ratio of at least 3 to 1 
should be the basis to work upon in naming the duty. 

Your cooperation will be very much appreciated and remembered by, 

Yours respectfully, 
Ennis-Brown Co. 


San Francisco, July 1$, 1921, 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


HoxoraBLE Sin: We would like to call your attention to the fact 
that California needs protection in the almond industry. There is prob- 
ably over $50,000,000 invested in this industry, and it is quite neces- 
sary at this time tb have a protective tariff on almonds. 

1 is recommended that a tariff of 5 cents per pound on not shelled 
almonds and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds be put into effect. 
We believe it is justifiable to increase the tariff three times as much 
on shelled almonds, as they are being largely imported. 

We sincerely trust that you will give this matter your due consid- 
eration, and we assure you that your efforts will certainly be appreci- 
ated. 

Yours very truly, JACOBS, MALCOLM & BURTT, 
A. P. JACOBS. 


1922. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., July 14, 1921. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Dean Sin: I take this li of writing to yen in to that 
section of the Fordney tariff bill pertaining to the almond industry of 
this country. I therefore ask that you do all within your power to 
have a fair and just tariff placed upon shelled and unshelled almonds, 
so that the grower may receive a just and fair return upon their 
investment and labor, so that the American grower can live and raise 
their families as true and loyal Americans should live and be educated. 
I earnestly believe that in order to save the almond industry of 
California that there should be a tariff of 5 cents a pound on unshelled 
and 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds, which would not in any 
wer place an additional cost per 8 to the consumer. 
oping that you will do a thin your power to have this just 
and reasonable tariff placed upon imported almonds, and thanking you 
for the same, 
I remain, yours, R. J, MILLS, 
$15 Riley Street, Buffalo, V. Y. 


WINTERS, CALIF., July 13, 1921. 
Samcet M. SHOR 


TRIDGE, 5 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Ask your best consideration increase tariff shelled almonds, Growers 


desperate. 
E. C. SNAVELY, 
San Francisco, CALIF., July 13, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDG : 


E 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Have been selling California almonds in the shell in the San Fran- 
cisco market for the past 12 years. Have been urging growers to 
shell almonds, since demand is mostly for shelled almonds. Growers 
ave me opportunity this year to sell few shelled almonds, and I 
ound that the price on imported article was depressed to such an 
extent that shelled almonds would have to be sold here approximately 
at value of certain des of almonds in the shell, and that California 

owers could not shell in face of this competition, Shelled almonds 
rom Europe were brought Into San Francisco this year and sold at 
extremely low prices, Understand that many of inferior im 
shelled almonds were mixed with the higher grades of Californ 
this mixture sold to trade. 
almonds that the future of industry in America depends wholly upon 
proper protective tariff. 


and 


Wu. G. GOLDBERG. 


MARSHUTZ OPTICAL Co 


Los Angeles, July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

HONORABLE Sin: I am interested in the almond industry of California. 
I have about $25,000 invested in an orchard near Paso Robles. Owing 
to the strong European competition, particularly on shelled almonds, the 
growers have made a failure of that industry so far, because the cost 
of the production is greater than the earnings of the almonds at the 
price at which both unshelled and shelled almonds had to be sold to 
compete with the imported article. 

To save the almond industry in this State, in which $50,000,000 have 
been invested, it is absolutely necessary that the new tariff will pro- 
vide 5 cents a pound ou imported not shelled almonds and 15 cents” 
pound on imported shelled almonds. European almonds shell at the 
ratio of four to one, and California almonds at the ratio of three to one, 
which means, of course, that it will take three pounds of California 
almonds in the shell to produce one pound of unshelled almonds. 
Therefore I strongly believe that almond growers are justified and en- 
titled to a tariff protection on shelled almonds at least three times as 
great as the almonds which are not shelled. Inasmuch as the shelled 
almonds represent 80 per cent of the consumption of the almonds in 
the United States, the California almond industry would disintegrate 
if Congress would not protect us at the ratio of three to one, as 
above outlined for shelled almonds, making the basic rate of 5 cents 
per paana on almonds not shelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled 
almonds. 

I believe it has been the policy of the United States Government to 
protect the farmers and ranchers to the fullest extent against foreign 
competition, and while an increase in tariff increases the cost of our 
products to the people, is that increase on the other hand not returned 
to the people by the higher wages which we are paying in California 


for farm labor and all other work required in connection with the 
tilling of the soil? 8 
I hope that you will see fit to use your great and good influence in 


behalf of this im 
pound op almonds 
shelled. 

I am a resident of California for 40 years, and of Los Angeles 34 
years. I would appreciate and thank you for a reply to this letter in 
which you would tell me your position in this matter. 

ours respectfully, 


rtant industry and demand a tariff of 5 cents per 
not shelled and 15 cents per pound on almonds 


S. G. MARSHUTZ. 


Live OAK, CALIF., July 12, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Mr. SHORTRIDGE : As an almond porer of California I wish to 
call your attention to the extreme need of your help to save the almond 
industry of this State. 

me 6, families Serene on this alone for a living, and have 
millions of dollars invested. We only ask for a fair return, and can 
get this only from a tariff of at least 5 cents per pound on not shelled 
and 15 cents on shelled. 

We have faith in our representatives in Congress, and am sure that 

they will realize that this industry should be saved. 

anking you for past favors. 

W. E. McMurtry. 


BANNING, CALIF., duly 12, 1981. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Dear Sm: Please use your influence to secure for us a tariff of 5 cents 
on the pound for almonds in the shell and 15 cents on the pound for 


shelled almonds. We do not ask freedom from competition, but com- 


XLII——628 


I am absolutely convinced as a broker in- 


petition on a fair basis with European almonds. We can not dupli- 
cate European labor conditions, and the industry will die unless 


protected. 
Yours truly, Carnie W. EGAN, 
Lower LAKE, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Senator Sam SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: Considering it to be 28 Eat d to protect the 
almond industry of California, I kindly of you to help the almond 
growers of this State in tting the tariff of at least 5 cents on un- 
shelled and a 15-cent ta on shelled almonds. 

This is an urgent request of an almond grower. 

Respectfully your grateful 


L. E. BETZ, 
Orchardist, Lower Lake, Calif., Bow 13}. 
San Francisco, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Sam SHORTRIDGE, Senator 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

To prevent the uprooting of our trees and to save the industry from 
complete ruin it will be necessary to have a tariff of 5 cents a pound on 
almonds in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds. Our demands 
are just. From grower and constituent. 

F. M. Merzean. 


: ANTIOCH, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Whereas under present conditions high còst of labor, heavy trans- 
portation charges, and low tariff prevaping on almonds California 
almond growers will be forced to dig up their almond orchards, being 
unable to compete with foreign-zrown almonds grown under cheap labor 
and un-American conditions. This would mean a loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the almond growers of California; therefore the directors of the 
Eastern Contra Costa Almond Growers’ Association ask that you work 
for the passage of a tariff on almonds of 5 cents in the shell and 15 
cents on shelled almonds, therefore saving for us our homes and busi- 
ness. 


Mrs. NELLIE PARCHINI. 
Mrs. J. B. BLISS. 

S. B. L. Norcross. 

B. B. HORR, 

A. W. Brrtow, 

W. J. O'Hara, 

JORN TreMBATH, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE., 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
California wants and should have at least 5-cent tariff on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents tariff on the shelled product. We own 40 acres 
of bearing almonds at Paso Robles. Do all possible to accomplish same, 


cs ae L. S. AND R. H. Fey. 


DURHAM, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I Write to ask you to urge that the tariff on almonds be 
increased to at least 5 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 
33 i a ponni on . 8 oe 

e future of our almond industry in ‘orn epends upon such 
aid, and I thank you for your efforts to assist us. yë 
Very truly yours, 
ANNETTA WELDIN. 


DURHAM, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHORTRIDGE. 

Dear Sm: I own a 140-acre almond orchard at Durham, Calif. It 
has cost 12 years’ time and expense to bring it to full bearing, and is 
practically valueless without a protective tariff. 

In particular, we require a duty of 15 cents on shelled almonds. 

It would be quite unnecessary to repeat all the arguments, as you 
must be familiar with them. I Will merely make an earnest appeal for 
myself and neighbors. š 

Very respectfully, 
C. M. WINGATE. 


MARYSVILLE, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Properly safeguarded we can supply United States with almonds, 
thereby keeping American dollars in America. Difference in stand- 
ards of living coppers to foreigners cost us more to produce and to 
harvest almonds. e need a higher protective tariff. 

Lioyrp C. Hoxxta, 
Sutter, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Senator Sam. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


* 
Washington, D. C.: 
As an almond grower in Orland, Calif., I am looking to you for 
rotection against European almonds that are being shipped into 
Tnited States by a just tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled almonds per pound. 


A. I, BLUS, 
534 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Loni, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

If the recommendation of Ways ond Means Committee of 4 cents 
tarif on unshelled almonds and 8 cents on shelled almonds should be 

ssed, our almond industry in California will be ruined. We must 

ave tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds to 
enable us to compete against European imports. All California growers 
are looking to you to save our industry from ruination. 

Lewis WALKER. 


aay 
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1221 Marenco AvEeNcE, SOUTH PASADENA, 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. O. 
HONORABLE Sm: California de is on you to support a tariff of 5 
cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents tariff on the shelled product. 
This is very important, as to many of us it means our all—our 
means of support. We have not yet sold all of our last B og crop 
for jack of a tariff that will enable us to compete with Spanis 


act. 
Kindly give this your most serious consideration and give your best 
endeavor to save the almond product to this State and the means of 
e to hundreds of orchardists who have this as the only means of 
support. 

My almond orchard is in Chico, Butte County. 


Very truly yours, J. U. Swaxx. 


, Curco, CALIF., July II, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We beg Congress to not place less than 5 cents on almonds 
not shelled and 15 cents on almonds shelled. Unless there is a read- 
justment immediately we growers will not make expenses 
A tariff on almonds in no way affects the living standards of the poor. 
For future prosperity do what you can in justice for the producer. 

Yours truly, 
H. C. COMPTON. 


WINTERS, CALIF., July 1, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
P riain use utmost influence to increase tariff on shelled almonds, 


wers desperate, 
George H. CALDWELL. 


Groy, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. Shonraiban 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at least 
8 to 1 of unshelled it will mean the deterioration of the almond 
industry of California. Our only future market is for shelled almonds. 
This situation is serious. I am an almond grower of California and 
appeal to you to lend your ald to adjust this tariff. 
W. L. Corruinx. 


ROSBVILLE, CALIF., July II. 1981. 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Daar Sm: This note ts sent you — that it will help California 
get at least a 5-cent tariff on the unshe almonds and a 15-cent tariff 
on the shelled almonds. 

Thanking you and hoping you will use your efforts to help the almond 


‘owers, I remain, 
i Yours truly, J. V. MACIEL, 
Almond Grower, 


Vattny HOME, July II. 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE. 


Dran Sm: As an almond grower of California it is my duty to ask 
of you and your colleagues to get a tariff of 5 cents per pound on un- 
shelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds. If we do not get this 
tariff, the almond industry in this country is doomed. 

We ap te what you have done for the farmers in the past. and 
trnst to you to use your influence now on a higher almond tariff. 
Thinking you, 

ours yery truly, HERBERT KLEEN, 
Valley Home, Calif, 


SPENCERVILLE, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 
Hon. SAMVEL M. Snorrrmcs, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I earnestly request that you do your utmost to have the 
tariff placed on unshelled at least at 5 cents per pound and on shelled 
almonds at 15 cents per pound. 

To pay the prices asked for manufactured articles, especially farm- 
ing implements, the farmer must be as fully protected as the manu- 

eturer. 

Myself and family can not compete with the pauper labor of Europe 
and live like an American. 

The farmer has always stood by the Government and should be 
treated fairly. 

Again asking you to do your utmost, 


1 am, very truly, yours, J. H. Ercxnorr, 


Ln GRAND, CALIF., July 11, 21. 
Hon. Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Dear Sir: Would greatly appreciate your help toward the levying of 
a tariff on shelled of 15 cents and unshelled 5 cents in order t 
We growers make a success of the almond industry. 
bias you for the best help you ca t 
Truly yours, : ` 


J. SOUTHWARD. 


Grorce H. Horr Co., 
Berkeley, Calif., July 11, B24. 
-S M. SHORTRIDGE 
Hos. Panu, Washington, D. O. 


Senate Office Building, 


r exchange is sound. The full tariff 
tal for the life, of this industry, as only a small pe 
ean be sold in the shell. Y i 
ers of 3 will de greatly appreciated by the undersigned. 
u ours, 
KY fis GEORGE H. Horr, 
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San FRANCISCO, July 11, 92L 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SRORTRIDGB, 
Senate 0 iding, Washington, D. O: 
Frrenp Sam: Of course, I appreciate you know all about conditio 
but write you nevertheless. "x 
Want higher tariff on shelled and unshelled almonds. Can not pay 
American wages and compete with Burope. Have not cultivated my 
S-acre Guinda, Yolo County, place this year. Cost of production toe 


oth Respectfully, J. W. H 
> W. HUDSON, 
159 Sutter Street. 


TEMPLETON, CALIF., July U, M21. 
Mr. Samus. M. Saorraipes 


Washington, D. 0.: 

L am appealing to you to save the almond indus 
and our homes. In order to do so we must have a 
almonds of at least 5 cents a pound on almonds in the shell and 15 
cents a pound on meats. We hope you will see that it is right and 
ust that we should have it, and that you will help us in this matter, 

orgs — paws 0c. J. L. 

spec yours, „ J. LAMB, 
An Almond Grower. 


CorninG, CALIF., July II, 1921. 


of California 
uty on fore 


— 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHortTeincs, 
Washington, D. O. 
Draa Sin: I am an almend grower at this place, and if we do not 
get a tarif on unshelled almonds of 5 cents and 15 cents on shelled 
almonds it looks to me that the almond industry is doomed; and you 
know 2 well yourself what that means to us growers in California. 


incerely, 
H. N. Horrixe. 
GRIDLEY, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 


Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: May I as an almond grower ask you as a Senator from 
this State to use your best endeavor to secure a tariff of 5 cents on 
unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds. I am sure this is not 
asking anything unreasonable. And I am sure you are quite well in- 
formed on the situation as it now exists as to the almond industry in 
California. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
W. E. SIMPSON. 


TEMPLETON, Sax Lots OBISPO COUNTY, CALIF., July 10, 1921. 
Senators H. W. JonNson and S. M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Dear Sigs: California wants at least a Bent tariff on unshelled 
almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the shelled product. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. W. Corprat. 


a BANNING, CALIF., July 10, 1921, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Please use all your influence to secure 5-cent tariff on unshelled and 
15 cents on shelled almonds. Tariff recommended by Ways and Means 
Committee of 8 cents on shelled almonds oy inadequate and 

Is bankruptcy for AR Farr er grower of California, ust ħave 
15 cents tarif on shelled almonds to compete with Italy and Spain. 
JOHN GREPPLIER, 


T San Jose, CALI., July 10, 1921. 
* M. SHORTRIDG 


E 
enate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
5 — R Sm Phd the — goss citizens C of Cali- 
fornia 5 request that you use your influence ar e passage 
of the tann pings acip as set forth by the California Almond Growers’ 
Exchange, to wit, 5 cents per pound on unshelled and 15 cents per 
pound on shelled almonds, 


Yours respectfully, B. S. KEATON, 
T. C. KEATON, 
C. L, KEATON, 
H. V. KRATON, 
R. T. KEATON, 
E. M. KRATON. 


MARYSVILLE, CALIF., July 19, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDOF, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Owing to high prices of almond land, time required to raise orchards 
to commercial age, and high cost of harvesting and uncertainty of cro: 
excessive freight rate, la tonnage of unsold crop, financial 
almond growers, we need tarif on almonds 5 cents on unshelied, 15 cents 
shelled nuts per pound. 

S. W. MUDGETT. 


GLENDALE, CALIF July 10, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

California almond growers must have a tariff of 5 and 15 cents or 
stand another loss of thousands of dollars on crops and much more on 
acreage. We look to the California delegation to go to the bat for us. 

- Rates W. Brown, 


` MANTECA, CALIF., July 10, 1921. 
Senator SAMURL M. SHORTRIDOR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: We beg Beg react! to call your attention to the fact that 
as growers of almonds California we need and earnestly desire a 
tariff that will save our industry from ruin by competition of the imports 
from the Mediterranean countries. 
cents on shelled 
. 


A tarif of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 
almonds is the least that would be considered at all adequat: 
Very truly, 11 


Lacy 
R. F. B. Bow 209. 


1922. 


ORLAND, CALIF., July 10, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Deak Sik: As an almond grower I appeal to you to use your best 
efforts toward securing an adequate tariff on almonds and save the in- 
dustry in California. The tariff as recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee will not do this, and anything less than the tariff as 
sought by the California Almond Growers’ Exchange will not let us 
operate at a profit. 

Very truly yours, C. E. CHRISTLEY, 
LODI, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE. 

Desar Sin: We are asking you to help to 
of our State. We want 
aimonds not shelled and 1 

Yours respect{ully, 


rotect the almond industry 
our aid in placing a tariff of 5 cents on 
cents on shelled almonds. 


J. H. TECKLENBURG. 
H. TECKLENBURG, Sr., 
Almond Growers 
MARYSVILLE, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. i 
California wants at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and a 
15-cent tarif on the shelled product, . 
This means a great deal to the almond growers of California, if they 
stay in the business, 
Yours truly, 
Gro. M. GRAVES, = 
Owner Almond Orchard, 


CORNING, July 9, 1921. 


Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: As we are trying to Set pert of our living rai almonds 
here in California, we request that the tariff on unshelled almonds be 
5 cents per pound and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds or meats. 
As the freight and taxes are so high, we don't like to work for nothing 
and board ourselves for the benefit of foreigners and middlemen. Hope 
you can get the tariff for us and help the growers of California. 

Yours respectfully, f 
W. W. HANCHETT, 
Member Tehama County Almond Growers. 
CORNING, CALIF., July 9, 1921 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sm: I understand that the Ways and Means Committee have 
recommended to Congress a tariff on almonds not shelled of 4 cents. 
and on shelled almonds § cents per pound. We almond growers feel 
that this tariff would not give us sufficient protection. It ought to be 
at least 5 cents on almonds not shelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds 
per pound, We are asking this that we may be able to compete with 
the almond growers of forei countries where labor may be secured 
much cheaper than here. lease do what you can for the almond 
growers of your State. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER G. MAYNARD. 


Sax Francisco, CALIF., July-9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 


Dear Sim: Please help us. We must have a tariff on shelled almonds 
of 15 cents per pound—proposed 8 cents won't help. 

European almonds shell out four to one; ours, three to one. We 
can’t market our last year’s crop and our almonds are better than the 
imported ones. I can’t stand another year’s loss and my savings of 
five years is gone unless you help by this tariff on shel almonds of 
15 cents pound. 

Your friend always, 
Mrs. Manx M. Jason, 
2806 Jackson Street. 

Eighty per cent of the demand of the United States is for shelled 

almonds. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 

Dran Sin: Please help us get a tariff of 15 cents on shelled almonds, 
Recommended 8 cents is far too low, as European almonds shell out 
four to one and ours three to one. Must have three times as great 
as on almonds in the shell, for shelled almonds represent 80 per cent 
of the demand of the United States. 

This big California industry will be lost unless we get 15 cents on 
shelled almonds; your State that you have worked for heart and soul. 
We can depend on you to help us, I know. 

Very truly yours, 
THOM. Down, 
33 Java Street, 


NELSON REALTY Co., 
Arbuckle, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Eleven years ago it dawned on the people in this localit: 
that they had an ideal condition for producing almonds. At that time 
2 150 acres were under production. Since then the planting of 
almonds bas increased until we now have over 10,000 acres planted and 
under cultivation, with our territory about one-half cove! 

About two years ago the almond growers began to realize that 
although they could produce almonds it was another thing to market 
them. This fact has n most forcibly brought home to them by there 
still remaining unsold a portion of their 1919 and 1920 crops, all the 
while a large amount of almonds are still pouring in from the southern 
European countries. 

California looked upon the almond, 10 to 15 years ago, as a side issue 
with farmers, but in recent years districts which are favored with frost 
protection, which the almond as an early bloomer requires, have capi- 
talized their asset by spe: g on almonds until to-day the State of 
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California, with a normal crop, will produce enough almonds to take 
care of the entire consumption of the United States. 

This of course means that the industry has developed into one of 
immense tude. And now we are threatened th complete de- 
struction unless, through your | 75 offices and that of California's 
other honorable Members in the Congress, you can save us. 

We feel that we should have a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 
cents on shelled almonds. 


ery tru ours. 
7 f D. S. NELSON. 


W. T. McFm Surrrir Co. 


> 
Arbuckle, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your cooperation is requested in adjusting the present 
tarif on almonds, viz: 

Five cents on almonds in the shell. 

Fifteen cents on almond meats. : 

As one of the 5,000 almond growers in the State of California I 
must draw your attention to the hazardous condition which we find 
our industry in, as we are unable to participate in the almond-meat 
business due to vast importations of the south European almonds pro- 
duced under cheap labor conditions. 

California almonds shell out 3 to 1. Therefore the above ratio is 
necessary to secure at least a portion of the almond-meat business. 

1 3 you in anticipation of your hearty support in our behalf, 

m, 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. M. BLOOM. 


ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: As one of the 5,000 almond growers of the State of 
California 1 ectfully request your cooperation and support in the 
matter of adjusting present tariff on almonds, viz: 

Five cents on unshelled almonds, 

Fifteen cents on almond meats. 

The above ratio cf 3 to 1 is necessary on account of California 
ae shelling out 3 pounds of almonds in the shell to 1 pound of 


eats. 

Statistics show that the almond growers of California are now pro- 
ducing enough almonds under normal crop conditions to supply the 
needs of the entire United States, and since the bulk of consumption 
consists of almond meats, and the same are now being imported into 
the United States from the southern European Countrice at such low 
prices that the California producers are unable to shell out their 
almonds to compete with these forei meats, In consequence of which 
they still have a portion of their 1919 and 1920 crops on hand unsold. 
your hearty support in our behalf will help save an industry that 
represents many millions of dollars invested, not to mention the great 
amount of study, labor, and risk involved in bringing an almond 
orchard up to bearing age. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, J. M. Drack. 


Paso ROBLES, CALIF., July 9, 192: 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, d z 55 = 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In the proposed new tariff the committee has recommended 
to Con a rate of 4 cents per pound on unshelled almonds and 
8 cents on shelled. This is too low in the first case and no protec- 
tion in the second, as it would amount to only 21 cents on almonds, 
We should have 5 cents and 15 cents, respectively. 

It takes 3 pounds of California almonds to shell out 1 

r cent of the consumption of almonds in the United States is 
of those shelled, so at the proposed 8 cents it would in reality be 
only 21 cents per pound, which, when you consider our higher labor 
charge, our more sanitary handling and higher shipping charge, it 
amounts to so little that we can not live under this low rate. 

The rate should be 5 and 15, respectively, but I urge you to do 
yos best to get it, but, if impossible, stick until the last ditch for 

2 cents or at the consistent rate of 3 to 1. 

0 W. J. Sroxx. 


urs truly, 
OAKLEY, CALIF., July 9, 1921, 


und, and 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: As an almond grower of California I most emphatically 
urge that you give qour support to the increase of the tarif on almonds 
to at least 5 cen on e unshelled and 15 cents on the shelled 
product, for without such a tariff our orchards, which we have spent 
pans in developing, are practically doomed in competition with the 

uropean almonds. I do not think that any right-minded American 
citizen, if he knew the facts, would desire that our splendid almond 
industry, with its superior product. should le allow to wither in 
faror of — almond industry of Europe, with its cheap labor and 
nferior grade. 

California almonds shell out at the ratio of 3 to 1, hence the com- 
mon sense of a 3 to 1 tariff as compared with the shelled and un- 
shelled product, and also the extreme necessity of such a tariff, for 


our future market lies mostly in the sale of shelled nuts. Hoping for 
your support of this matter, I am, 
ery truly yours, J. A. Honns. 


OAKLEY, July 9, 1921. 
Senator Sam. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Str: Please do all in * power to get a readjustment of 


tariff on almonds. At least cents on almonds not shelled and 
shelled almonds 15 cents. 


If tariff can not be secured, the California almond industry is 
‘doomed, as we can not compete with foreign, trade under present con- 
ditions. I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Alm 


L. H. ELLIOTT, 
ond grower, Oakley, Contra Costa County, Calif. 


geen CIT zan o, mar 
ipon, Ca uly k 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHO! 5 5 s 


RTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. a. 

Dear Str: I have been informed that the Ways and Means Com- 
‘mittee of the House has recommended a tariff on almonds not shelled 
at 4 cents per pound and on shelled almonds 8 cents per pound. 
exchange has asked for a tariff of 5 cents on the former and 15 cents 
on the latter. As I am a etical grower, I know that the amount 
recommended by the committee is not enough, and the amount re- 
quested by our exchange is none too much. We all know the expense 
which almond wers and other farmers in this State are under for 
labor and supplies, and that our industry, which is a big one in this 
State, can not survive without adequate protection. 

Shelled almonds should have a tariff of at least three times as much 
per pouas as unshelled ones, for the simple reason that almonds shell 
out in the ratio of at least three to ene. The ratio recommended by 
the committee is only two to one, and the shelled almond market is by 
far the more important of the two. 

I know that you have the prosperity of the California farmer at 
heart and ask You to do what you can to save the almond growers 
from that complete ruin which the low tariff recommended would 


permit. 
Yours very truly, B. A. GOODWIN. 
ORLAND, CaLir., July 9, 1921. 
Hon, SAMvunL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: The House Ways and Means Committee have recom- 
mended a tariff of only 8 cents per pound on shelled almonds. This 
is only about half what we need to compete with European almonds. 
As an almond grower I hope you will do all you can to give us ade- 
quate protection. 

I am also in favor of the adjusted compensation bill for ex-servlee 
men and hope you will boost it along. 

Yours respectfully, 
RALPH W. TROWBRIDGE, 


OAKLAND, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The tariff of 4 cents on almonds, not shelled, and 8 cents 
on shelled almonds is out of proportion and will not protect our 
shelled-almond industry. 1 plants in fi 
will not open this season to compete with foreign-shelled almonds, 
will be the cause of keeping hundreds of employees in that line of 
business ont of work. ey bave petitioned vou for a tariff of 5 
cents on almonds not shelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds, which 
is in 88 and is as small a duty as will protect the industry. 

II the interest of California we you would do your utmost to 
have the tariff placed on the above basis. r 
Yours very truly, 


and 


DIABLO STOCK FARM, 
G. W. Emmons, President. 


: WINTERS, CALIF., July 9, 1021. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. ; 
Dran Six: As an almond grower, will = A it is absolutely necessary 
that we have a tariff of 5 cents on almonds in shell and 15 cents shelled 
to be able to meet running expenses of my almond orchard. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. H. UNDERWOOD, 


OAEDALE, CAL, July 9, 1021. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHO 


RTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D: C. 

Dear Sin: Please give California at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled 
almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the shelled almonds. If we don't get 
‘this mueh, the almond industry will fail. 

Truly yours, 
M. E. RINEHART. 


Box 33, Con xx, CALIF., June 9, 1921, 
SAMUEL M. Snon ramon, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. ` 
Str: I recently p land in Corning, Calif., and put part of 
iacreage in almond orchard, hoping that in a few years I would be able 
to make a comfortable living from produce, but find that the almond 
grower is out of business unless he is protected by a strong tari 
I am writing to you, hoping that you will use your influence to pro- 
tect the orchardist in general (as a rule they are past middle age and 
do not want to become a burden to any State or person). 


T am, dear sir, 
L. Hacker, 


Yours respectfully, 
1660. Lyon STREET, 
San Francisco, July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C: 

My Dran Mr. SHORTRIDGE : It has been called to my attention that 
‘the committee reporting the tariff bill has recommend no doubt by 
oversight, a duty on almonds which would be absolutely ruinous to 
the almond industry of this State. 

Yéu are no doubt aware that the almond industry of this State has 
been laboriously built up in spite of drought, unseasonable frosts, 
grasshoppers, and other obstacles, 

I know that you will make a 
with a tariff commensurate with the needs of the almond growers. 

We 2 a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled 
almon 
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eat effort to protect this industry 


JULY 5, 


As kpow, the almond growers of this State are well organized 
and will” watch with vital interest your fight in Congress for the tarif 
e as) 


Lam an owner of a small almond orchard in the Pennington district 
of Sutter County. I derive the major part of my livelihood from this 
oughly: Convinced ima that I aball be deprived of all inensle teen tare 

y me 8 p of all income 
8 should you fail in your efforts on our behalf, 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. S. A. Berens, 
Member California Almond Growers’ Exchange. 


1907 LEAVENWORTH ÑTREET, 
San Fra 


noisco, July 9, 192 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, er £ 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SIR: As an almond grower of Falf Oaks, Sacramento 
County 8 to indorse Mr. T. C. Tucker, manager of the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, in his effort to secure a on imported 
3 of 5 cents on the unshelled and 15 cents on the shelled 


0 
Most respectfully, (Mrs. J. W.) Annie G. HOBSON. 


: DELANO, CALIF., July 9, 21. 


Hon. SAMURE M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


A tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled. 
product is absolutely necessary to save almond industry. This the 
almond growers must have. 

Joun E. LATHROP, 


ASSEMBLY CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
FORTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1921 


Stockton, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Sawer M. Selige e 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dsar Sir: I knew that you are deluged with letters and but 
please permit one who has been through a similar mill . 
gest a way whereby you will earn a great deal of popularity and do a 
great deal of good to the California farmers who are wing almonds. 

I am informed that the committee of the House ae recommended a 
4-cent tariff on unshelled and 8 cents on shelled almonds. I have 
talked with certain practica} almond growers of this vicinity, well 
known to me personally, and they assure me that the almond industry, 
on account of European tion and high expenses, is in a rocky 
condition even now, and that unless they get at least 15 cents per pound 
tariff on shelled almonds their crop won't bring them expenses. They 
also need 5 cents per pound on unshelled almonds, for which there is 
less market. 

If you could 
secure a commi amendment, this agricultural community would cer- 


desire the change, but are earn Bi insistent that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to 2 eir industry. Please do what you can for them. 
ours very truly, 


Oscar C. Pargrnson, 
STOCKTON; CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

Dear Sm: It is essential to the welfare of the almond growers to 
have a higher rate of duty on almonds than that proposed in the com- 
mittee bill recently presented to the House, Please to all you can to 
have this increased, particularly on shelled almonds, 

Very truly yours, 


Lxnox M. PHARIS, 
ER. D. 3, Bow 155, Stockton, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHorrnripcg, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dzax Sunarto: Understanding the legislature has allowed a very 
small tarif on almonds, I want to plead with you to help us get more. 
I am a nurse and a widow, and for the past number of years have been 
putting every dollar of my earnings L could spare in our almond ranch 
of 10 acres, which is just beginning to bear, and of which I had hopes 
of real a little Income m now on; but am afraid I will lose 
all if you do not help us. I say us, for I know of others in the same 


shape as myself who will lose if we do not get help on this question. 
oping you will know how to help us, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


Kare T. HENRY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: As an almond grower of California, and one who fs deeply 
interested in the 1 of our State, I beg of you to use all u- 
ence ssible in bringing about a tariff of at least 5 per cent on 
unshelled almonds and a per cent tariff on the shelled product. 
Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at least 
x t will mean the disintegration of the almond industry of 
California. 


We entreat you to give this matter your serlous consideration. 
ery truly yours, 
Horace B. PECK. 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Bon, Samoan M. SHORTRIDG. 


K 
enate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Urge your utmost assistance readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds. 
At least three to one, or 5 cents in shell, 15 cents shelled. As grower, 


I know almond industry ef California will fall unless you help this 
cause, Unable to make living on my almond holdings under present 
Foreed to work in the city and let place go. 
C. G. CRIPCHASE, 
Burlingame, Calif. 


1922. 
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WOODLAND, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL M. Smi 


onrn war, 
United States Senator of California, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Senator: In the interest of the California almond industry 
1 8 against the tarif recommended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 
California. requires at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and 
a 15-cent tarif on the shelled product. 
Hoping for a readjustment in this matter. 
Yours truly, Jonn C. Kavrrn, 


Loni, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: As the tariff bill is before Congress at present I, as one 
of the growers of almonds, would like to impress upon you the absolute 
necessity of a tariff of 5 cents on unsbelled and 15 cents on shelled 
almonds if we, as growers of almonds, are to remain in existence. 
Hoping you will help us win our fight, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


Borp JACOBS 
P. O. Bow 47, Acampo, Gali. 

HELP THE CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS TO PROTECT INDUSTRY. 

Millions of American dollars go annually to France, Spain, and 
Italy because Americans. like almonds, 

Fifty milions of American dollars are invested in California in 
almond orchards and almond-shelling machinery. 

The California millions are unproductive as an investment because 
the Federal Government fails in giving adequate protection to this 
Califórnia and American industry, 

The dollars that go to Mediterranean Europe should rightly come to 
e ie They would if proper tariff protection were given the 
udustry. 

The almond growers, are asking Caltfornia's delégation in the Con- 
gress to insist npon reasonably hich duties on imported almonds. 

Every Californian interested in the welfare of this State should do 
his part, by: telegram or letter, to hring home to our congressional dele- 
gation the importance of such action, 

We must protect what is our own. 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 9, 1928. 
Hom, Samvusy M. SHORTRIDGE; 
Senator from California, Washington, D. O: 

Dear Sin: 1 am an almond grower of this State, and I am writin 
you in the hope — 8 will do all in your power to have a ta 
placed on almonds, otherwise the industry will be absolutely ruined, 
ana quick action should be taken If anything is to be accomplished for 
the growers. 

Thanking you in advance for your earvest attention, beg to remain, 


Very truly yours, 
E. N. Cornea. 
BANNING, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAM SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate OMoe Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Am looking to you for help on tarif adjustment on almonds. We 
must have at least 5 cents a pound on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled almonds, This is very urgent. 

R. H. Coons. 


STOCKTON, Cauiv., July 9, 1821. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Offlee Building, Washingten, D. C.: 

I grow almonds, but can not continue in business with tariff lower 
than 15 cents per nd on shelled and 5 cents on unshelled almonds, 
I ask you to help California growers get adequate tariff protection. 

B. A. GOODWIN: 


2 San Francisco, CALIF., July 8. 


Senator SAMUBT) SRORTRIDGE 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


assistance asked. 
WESTERN CANNER AND Packer. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. Samos, M. SHORTRIDG: 


R 
‘Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: Save the almond wers of California by working for 
5-cent tariff on unshelled and 1 t tarif on shelled almonds. 
We can not e with European labor with tariff as recommended 
by Ways and Means Committee. 
Save an important California industry. 
Yours truly, Horace N. HENDERSON. 
ESPARTO, CALIF., Ji 8, 1921. 
Senator Saul M. SHORTRIDGE : sy 
We as one of the 4,000 almond growers in this State ask and plead 
of you to use your infiuence in getting a fair and just tarif on our 
product. The 4 cents on almonds in the shell and cents on shelled 
almonds, as recommended by the were: and Means Committee, is 
entirely too low if we are to exist as ond. growers, as we can not 
compete with cheap foreign almonds. With the millions we have. in- 


vested in almonds we feel we are entitled to falr chance with foreign. 
almonds, and that we can only have by. getting at least a 
1 t tariff im the shelled. 


Boone, Oe almends in the shell and a 

Hoping you will give this a serious thought and a hard fight, we 
LINDERRG Bros.. 
Epear 


My 
Yours royally, 
M. A. LINDBERG. 


Brenrwoop, CALIF., July 8, 1921, 


Hon. SAMUEL M. N 
te Building, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sm: If the almond ind 8 
a tariff of at least 15 cents a po on shelled almonds be neces 


sary to equalize cost of production and delivery to our markets in: 

competition with Mediterranean growers. 
Preservation being the first law of nature, is the American Govern- 
ment to allow the industry to pars to Europeans and lose hundreds of 
ds of dollars and ruin farmers already suffering serious losses? 


thousan 
Yo 
ALEX Murdock. 
Fnxsxo, Catip., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUKL M. SHontTRincs, . 


Senate Office Building, Waehtagton, D. C.: 

Published reports of tariff of 4 cents on almonds and 8 cents om 
shelled almonds is ruinous- to the California almond industry. Can 
vou or would you use ee best influence to give the California almond 
growers a 5-cent tariff on almonds and a 15-cent tariff on shelled 
almonds? Labor conditions make this a minimum upon which we can 
compete with the Mediterranean countries. H. N 5 

S. Derr. 


urs respectfully, 


Paso ROBLES, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. Samurn M. * rr j 
as 


ington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I notice that it has been recommended that the tariff on 
almonds be 4 cents on unshelled and 8 cents on shelled. As California 
almonds shell out 3 to 1, it seems no more than fair that the tariff 
should be three times as t on the shelled as on the unshelled,. 
and this is the branch of the trade that we must look to largely for 
future trade. The California growers feel that they can not 

European conditions on less than a S-cent and 15-cent 
ask that you kindly use your inffnence to this end. for if, 
we can not get adequate 8 t will mean ruin to a very large 


number of growers who ve invested everything in this industry. 
Thanking you in advance for your efforts, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


J. W. HIXNMAxX. 
Paso Roaues Hor SPRINGS, 
Paso Robles, Calif., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGÐ, 


Washington, De C. 

Dwar Str: I desire to put in my plea for your best endeavors toward 
procuring a protective tariff on shelled and unsheHed almonds which» 
will protect us almond growers of California, whose sales for last year’s 
crop will not pay the cost of ee and harvesting. 

have all the savings of a lifetime invested in 33 acres of 7 and 8 
year old almond trees and carrying a mortgage of $7,500 at 7. per 
cent as well, For a man 68 years old, it is pretty tough to not even 

the cost of labor back from a oe 

The United States markets were flooded last fall with shiploads ot 
European raised almonds which were sold below the cost of nuts out 
here, as the wers across the water do not count the labor of their 
women and children as any additional Serpe while out here we can 
not competent labor for less than $3.50 to $4 or $5 per day, 

In future California growers must r on shell almonds very 
largely, which should have a tariff of at least 3 to 1 over unshelled 
nute—say 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled nuts would 
give us the needed protection. Will you do your best for us? I beard 
you speak at a big meeting in Los geles last year during the cam- 
paiga and feel sure you are for the good working people of your home 

tate, so go to it strong, please: 
Yours with respect, i Cuas. C. WILMOT, 
P. O. Bow 785. 


Paso ROBLES, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Washington, D. O. 
Hon. SaortmDos: We are beartily in favor of at least a tariff of 
5 cents on unshelled almonds and a 15 cent tariff on the shelled product, 
Respectfully, 
A. P. Bonker, 
Almond Grower, 
— 


ELDRIDGE, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUKL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


We, the undersigned California almond growers, respectfully ur 
that you do all in your power to have the duty on unshelled alaonds: 
fixed at 5 cents and all shelled almonds at 15 cents per pound. The 
salvation of the almond industry depends on this measure. 

W. T. Surrenrreco, 
C. S. BALDWIN 

C. F. Gossin, 

M. EY. 


ORLAND, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

Adequate protection for California almond industry demands 15 
cent tarif; bort tariff will not: give adequate protection against fad 
eign importations: 

H. M. Krxewett, 


Horticultural Commissioner, Glenn County. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. d. 

Duar Sm: As an almond 7 California and a member of the 
Almond Growers’ : solicit your favorable action on the de- 
mand of the exchange for a tarif of 5 cents on almonds not shelled and 
15 cents on shelled almonds. The reason for this demand by almond 
growers been fully represented by the exchange, and I will not 
attempt to repeat. 

California. is; the greatest almon owing section in the United 
States. Millions are invested in the industry. We want only a reason- 
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able return for our product. 
foreign labor we can not get it, and we must e 
trees or be reduced to the level and plane of our fore competitor. 
God forbid! Many almond growers are already considering the ad- 
visability of planting other fruits than almonds. Help your own people. 


I know you will. 
Yours truly, O. G. HOPKINS, 
Second District. 


OAKLEY, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Sam. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Will you kindly give . support to a new tarif on 
almonds—5 cents for unshelled and 15 cents for shelled? 

We have a 14-acre ranch of almonds and we are dependent on the 
same for a living. Should the present tariff remain we will have to 
turn to something else to make a living. 

Hoping you will interest yourself in this matter, I am, 

Yours truly, 


Unless we are protected against cheap 


ther uproot our almon 


PAUL STEINER. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator from California, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SiR: The almond industry of California, representing an in- 
vestment of over $50,000,000, is at stake on the issue of the tariff 
legislation now before Congress, and to save the wers their means 
of a livelihood we must get a readjustment of ta on shelied almonds 
of at least three to one. Our only future market is for shelled almonds, 
which represents 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. 
Only with proper protection on shelled almonds can the California 
growers market their product without a loss. 

European almonds shell out four to one, and California almonds 
three to one. We are entitled therefore to a tariff on shelled almonds 
three times as eo as on almonds in the shell, and we want a 5-cent 
tariff on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the shelled product. 

Please use your influence to obtain this adjustment in the present 
bill before Congress and save one of California's princtpal industries. 

Yours very truly, 


A. B. USHER, 
1321 Twenty-third Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Orchard located In Arbuckle District. 


DUNNIGAN, CALIF., July &, 21. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Daar Str: As an almond grower I am taking the liberty of writing 
you regarding tariff on almonds. 

What the growers want is a tarif of 5 cents on unshelled almonds 
and 15 cents on shelled almonds, Any effort you may make to obtain 
this tariff will be Supercars by every almond grower. 


Yours sincere 
A. E. AMADEN, 
Curco, CALIP., July 8, 1921. 


Senator Samuen M. SHORTRIDOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hoxonanht Sin: I beg that you will use all your influence to obtain 
a raise in the tariff rate on almonds recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Anything less than 5 cents per pound on unshelled or 15 cents on 
shelled would be ruinous to our orchards here. Please do everything 
possible to get this rate for us. 


Very truly yours, HARRIET Losxn. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator 8. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Being interested in almond raising in this State, I think it is neces- 
my that the tarif on almonds should be 5 cents on unshelled and 15 
cents on shelled ones, 

Mrs. L. H. Way 


7H Waverly Street. 


MODESTO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SRORTRIDGB, 

My DRAR Sin: As an almond grower I am very much interested in 
tbe tarif that we are very anxious should be pe through. We can’t 
possibly make ends meet if we don’t get at least a 5-cent tariff on 
Uunshelled and a 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds. Will you kindly do 
all you can do for us, and we will surely appreciate it? 

Yours very respectfuly, 
C. W. MCEWEN 


Route 4, Bow LB. 


CHICO, CALIF., July 8, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: In the interests of almond growers of California, of 
which I am one, I would impress on your mind that we need better 
protection against foreign importations of almonds than we have at 

resent, at least a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent 
arif on the shelled product. 

Respectfully, D. K. CORNELL, 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGR 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As a grower we insist on a minimum rate of 15 cents on shelled 
almonds. indus facing ruin if not properly protected. United action 
ef all California Representatives essential. 

A. ANDRE, 
T. BERTIN 


= SBN, 
L. SRGELHORST, 
230 California Street. 


Sax Jose, Car., July 8, 1921, 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 6. 

My Dnan SENATOR SHortriper: As an almond grower of California, 
I would call to your attention the tariff bill which the Ways and Means 
-Committee has recommended to Congress. The bill is now on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. T bill provides a tariff of 4 cents 
on unshelled almonds and 8 cents on shelled almonds per pound. 

It is indeed of vital importance to every almond grower of the State 
that a tariff be passed with at least 5 cents on unshelled nuts and 15 
cents on the shelled. The California Almond Growers’ Exchange peti- 
tioned for this rate. 

It is ineviatble that unless the American almond grower be protected 
with a higher tariff than is recommended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that his industry will absolutely fail. He can not compete with 
the Mediterranean, who can, with the tariff rates recommended by the 
Ways and Means Co ttee, harvest his crop, pay this low tariff, and 
make a gain: The American can not even harvest crop at the prices 
thus made possible. > 

So you see, Senator SHORTRIDGE, it is imperative that the higher 
tariff as recommended by the growers themselves be sed. 

I can assure you that any service you can render or any of your infiu- 
ence used to help the passage of this bill with a higher tarif will be 
S appreciated by each and every almond grower in the State of 

alifornia, 
Sincerely, 
THOS. E. RAYNER 
Route C, Bor 167, Monterey Road, San Jose, Calif. 


SolLxbab, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHorTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: As a California almond grower, I a 1 to you to do all 
in your power to further the petition of the California Almond Grow- 
ers“ Exchange for a tarif of 5 cents on almonds not shelled and on 
shelled almonds 15 cents. 

Without such protection from the European market, this great Call- 
fornia industry will be practically ruined, 

Yours very truly, 
F. V. GILCHRIST. 


MARTINEZ, CALIP., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. Snonrnibgx. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dmar Sm: As an owner of 30 acres of almonds, I herewith appeal 
to you to use your power and influence to secure a 5-cent duty on un- 
shelled almonds and a 15-cent duty (per pound) on shelled almonds 
entering this country. 

Without this protection the investment of thousands of California 
almond growers is ruined. We raised our crop last season at a loss 
and the situation now appears desperate. 

— f we not have protection commensurate with the standards of 
American living and costs of production? 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice H. ROWELL, 


Yura Cirx, CALW., July 8, 1021. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Since European almonds shell out four to one and Cali- 
fornia almonds three to one, our members are entitled to a tariff on 
shelled almonds at least three times as great as on almonds in the shell. 
Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at least 
three to one, it will mean the disintegration of the almond industry of 
California. Our only future market is for shelled almonds, which rep- 
resents 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. This is a 
serious situation confronting the industry. Only by proper protection 
on shelled almonds can we bring to California the millions that are 
going to the shores of the Mediterranean. Now, we Californians want 
at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the 
shelled product. AES 

ours. respectfully, 
E. G. VAN ARSDALÐ. 


Jury 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGÐ, 
Dear Sin: In regard to the tariff on almonds, I would ask you to work 
for 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds, 
Thanking you for what you can do for us, I remain, 


Y friend, 
25 J. C. OSBORN, Corning, Calif. 


San FRANCISCO, July 9, 1921, 
Hon. Sau SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sr: I take the liberty of writing to you in regard to a higher 
tariff on almonds. I am the owner of a 16-acre orchard near Esparto, 
Yolo County. Only a past of last year’s crop sold, on account of chea 
foreign almonds. I think a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds a 
15 cents on the shelled is necessary to save our orchards. 

Thanking yon for any interest taken in this matter, I remain, 


fully yours, 
F. M. CORNELL, 1720 Larkin. 
San Francisco, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


HoxonaALn Sin: To assist in indicating to you the sentiment of the 


a lower tariff than that represented by the figures 
mentioned will result in the ultimate disintegration of this important 
California industry, we feel that we may justly solicit your hearty co- 
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eperation and enthusiastic support to the end that the necessary pro- 


tection may be obtained. 
Noar aa stance Ti be appreciated. 
‘ery respec 
y s LINTON Haar, 
252 Central Arenue, San Francisco, bans. 


Los Anestes, CALIF., July 8, 121, 
Mr, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDG: 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
To run HONORABLE MR, SHORTRIDGE : The writer is engaged in 
ing almonds in the Atascadero district, San Luis County, 

e have now nearly 400 acres in various stages of growth and de- 
velopment. The oldest are 6 years of age, just com into commer- 
cial bearing. The returns last -year on -our almo: ‘were barely 
enough to cover harvesting and marketing expenses, leaving the grower 
absolutely nothing for his labor and expenses. On the iterranean 
shores they pay 15 to 20 cents per day for labor, while we are paying 
$4 to $5 per day and other expenses in 

If we are to continue in the almond im the United —— 
we should have at least a duty of 5 cents per pound on unshell 
almonds and 15. cents per pound on shelled. almonds. 


Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM — N 
Til Pacific Finance Bui . 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIBDGB, 


Senate Office , Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Str: As a grower of almonds, I would imag meena ask that 
you do all in your r to secure an amendment to the proposed tariff 
on almonds, especially on shelled almonds. 

As it takes A pow of almonds in the shell in this country to mae 
1 pound of almond meats, I 3 submit to you that the 
on shelled almonds should be at least three times as great as on 
almonds in the shell, and unless we get adequate tariff, especially on 
shelled almonds, it will mean that we are pestera N 
in the benetits of the shelled. almond market, which represents per 
cent of the consumption of almonds in the ‘United States. 
8 1 —5 Da 205 3 

, representing an investment of approxima: „000,000, is facing 
ruin, and 1 therefore respectfally ‘aan 5 to do every- 
thing in your power to secure a tari 
three times as great as on almonds in the shell in the pro 
this California mer AF Anything you may be able to do to assist the 


d growers.of ifornin will be thorough: 3 not only 
by myself but by the 4,000 almond growers of the tate of California, 
C. LARSEN 


ours very truly, 
151 Tenth Avenue, San Francisco. 


SacraMenro, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator Samcr.’ M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: I want to ask that you use your strongest efforts in the 
matter of the present tariff bill now pending before your House to 
secure proper and adequate protection fer California almonds. 

The Catifornia almond industry represents à livelibood to several 
thousand families and several thousand other people dependent upon 
TOE faprescee ata oven teh@nt 62 imately $50,000,000, and ‘thi 

repr an investment ó rox y i s 
industry is seriously jeopardized —.— the present competition with 
Exchange, which re ts the 


European almonds. 

The California Almond Growers’ 
great majority of the California «almond growers and which has been 
one of pioneers in cooperative marketi of farm crops, bas 
recommended a tariff of 5 cents a pound on un almonds and 15 
cents a pound on shelled almonds. 

We are vitally interested in this tariff, as we individually resent 
the owners and growers of over 2.000 acres of almond o! and 
we trust that you will do everything in your power to secure the tariff 
represented by the exchange, to wit: Five cents per poros on almonds 
not shelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. 

We feel that this tariff is necessary and absolutely essential for the 
continuation and. on of the $50,000,000 almond industry in 


California. 

As a Californian we feel that you have the best interest of this 
State at heart, and we shall appreciate whatever you ean do in securing 
and fighting for the tariff protection requested. 

Tv you in advance, 


Yours truly, GBO. X. FLEMING. 


RANCHO Dm EL CAPITAN, 
Rio LINDA, SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIF., July 8, 1921, 


Hon. Samunt M, SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; As the almond growers of California will surely be 7 
against it with a tariff less than 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 1 
cents on shelled almonds we would surely appreciate it if you would 
do all within your power to fight for the above tariff. If the 4 and 
8 cent tariff goes through, I know that the California almond grower 
may as well grub out of his trees and let the land lay tdle, for he 
will be as far ahead as trying to grow almonds with an inadequate 
tarif. 

Knowing that your past record bas sae been for the best interests 
of California 1 feel ‘assured that you will do all ‘within your power 
and see that the almond growers get a fair deal. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, Cart. H. A, Lrwatp, 
Bow 1203, Motor Route A. 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 8, ew 


— 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Senator; I am the owner of 62 acres of producing California 
almond orchard land, which onder normal conditions should have a 
valuation of $21,500. last year the erop income from this 
was insumelent to pay for the care. much less give any return on the 
investment. This property was planted under conditions and has 
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I should expect now a 


reasonable 

are not normal times, and unless 
t the importation of almonds produced 

er conditions with which-we here-are unable 


since received the care such that 
investment. ‘These 


interest on my 
protection Is afforded a 


s 
of California, and I trust that we shall receive vou every 

ance possible in protection for this California industry, The 
tax on shelled almonds: d be at least three times that on unshelled 
alm ‘ the California Almond Growers’ 


posed 
‘cents for the one and 15 cents for the other— 
to save the industry. We watch with 
interes and concern your activities in our behalf. 
ery truly 
N Evsretr N. BEYAN, 


OAKDALE, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 


SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGÐ, 
Washington, D. O. 


DEAR :SENATOR: I understand the Ways and Means Committee has 
recommended to Congress a tariff of 4 cents on unshelled almonds and 
8 cents on shelled. This is entirely inadequate. We can not meet, 
fo’ competition unless we get cents on shelled and 5 cents on 
nuts in the sbell. 

We will be driven ont of basiness unless you can assist us in getting 
o in this State. 

ours truly, 


WALTER J. STOLP. 
TURLOCK, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 


ORTRIDGB, 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator SAMURL M. Sn 


la Almond Growers’ Bx 
and 15 cents shelled. 
request, t-and time was consumed in arriving at these 
figures, and I belleve that 5 cents and 15 cents is the minimum tariff 
mired to protect. the almond industry from the lower freight rates 
the peasant competition of the south of Europe countries. 
Stony use your utmost endeavors to help secure the requested tariff. 
ery truly yours, 
R. K. SMITH. 


an 


San FRANCISCO, Catrv., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SRHORTRIDOR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I will not take up r valuable time with a long-winded 
jetter, but will ask to do you can for us almond growers out 
here in the golden West. 

We are not asking for a very lot, but just a living chance with our 


products, 
We feel that we should have at least a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents on shelled. 

Many of us have our savings tied up in almond orchards that are 
bearing or just beginning to bear, and we trust you will do all in your 
power to help us out. 

Th you for all you can do for us in this matter, and all of us 
5 K. Le hae do a great deal, 


S your truly, 
ours ve s 
85 A. VaN HOTT, 
2321 California Street. 

We represent an investment of $50,000,000 in almond orchards and 
aimond-shelling muchinery. 

ANTELOPE, CALIE., July 7, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BENATOR: Kindly — us almond growers ont and keep us 
from ruin by advocating tariff of 6 cents on unshelled and 15 cents 
on shelled nuts. 

We are still holding part of 1919 and 1920 crop with 1921 crop on 
trees. You will:appreclate our situation. 

Protect us from cheap Spanish labor and oblige, 


Sincerely, a grower, I, B. EMERSON. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

DRAR SIR: | appeal to you to please help to give the almond growers 
of California better protection against torel nuts 8 I bought 
20 acres three 77 ago. They are just comin to and 
hoped they weuld later help make a living, but under present: proposed 
tariff my will be a practical loss to me, as well as thousands 
who have invested their savings will lose also. 

3 Dr. C. E. FuxxxX. 


Los Gatos, SANTA CLARA County, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 


Hon. Saur, M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


California. Our growers can mot compete with Mediterranean 
shores unless at least a riff on the unshelled product and a 
15-cent tariff on the shelled uct is secu: I we may have 


your active cooperation an 
growers. 
‘Very truly, r. A. J. GERLACH, 


D 
Glenridge Heights, R. 1, Bor $7. 
VACAVILLE, CALIF, July 7, 1921. 


Hon, SAMURL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: I planted un almond orchard 28 


years It has, proved a had inv ent, because of the great ex- 
pense of harvesting the nuts which have to be sold in competition 
with onds. The only reason why I have not dug 


up my trees is because I have believed my Government would give the 
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rotective tariff. 
as on almonds 


almond industr, 

We need a tari 

in the shell. 
Yours very truly, 


in the United States an adequate 
on shelled nuts three times as grea 


Hester X. Hanpison. 
HAMILTON CiTy, CALIF. July 7, 1922. 
Mr. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE. 

Dran Kin: Being an extensive almond grower, am asking you to 
give us a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on 
shelled almonds, as we can not compete with the foreign trade at the 
present rates. 

Every cent I have in the world is invested in this orchard and on 
account of not realizing much of anything on the crops the last two 
years, am not able to keep up any part of my expenses, let alone pa 
off a mortgage and 7 N an invalid son and an orphan child, whic 
I have adopted. Under the circumstances, I am sure you do not 
want myself and hundreds of others to lose their homes to allow 
foreigners to prosper on our territory. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Apa Wrst. 


OAK Un, CALIF., July T, I@I. 


Hon. Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 

Deat Sin: I am very much interested in this tariff business. Please 
see to it that a 5-cent tariff is put on all unshelled almonds and 15-cent 
pare on all shelled. If you don’t it is going to work such a hard- 
ship on us, 

Pisas giye this your immeđiate attention and oblige. 

M. E. CApWELL. 


ARBUCKLE, CALW., July 7, 1921, 
Hou. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE; . 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: As an almond grower of this State 1 am writing to ask 
that you favor at least a -cent tariff on unshelled almonds and at least 
n 15-cent tariff! on the shelled product. 

This is very vital to the industry in this State, as we will be unable 
to compete with the European market if a less duty is im 

Trusting that you will giye this matter your favora 


I am, 
C. F. HAMMER. 


e attention, 


Very truly yours, 


KACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 


To the Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


As a citizen of the United States and a resident of California, I 
humbly request ys use your best efforts to obtain a tariff for the almond 
industry of California of at least 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 
cents on shelled almonds. 

um only one of hundreds of wage earners in California who for the 
past several years have invested practically all our savings in a small 
Riese of land, and planting same to almonds. with the expectation of 

eriving a reasonable income from same, And pow, when our orchards 
are just on the verge of repaying us, we can not compete with the cheap 
European product, and unless we can secure the above tariff our years 
of hard work and saving have gone for naught. I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Oscar N. NELSON, 
210 L Street. Sacramen'o, Calif. 
OAKLEY, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Saut. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an almond grower I request your office to kindly use 
your utmost efforts in behalf of the almond growers of California in 
securing a 5 cents per pound protective tariff on almonds in the shell 
and a 15 cents per pound tariff on almonds that are shelled. I have a 
25-ucre farm of almonds, and as I derive a living for myself and family 
through the marketing of this product, I sincerely hope you will be able 
to help in get ing this tariff through, as the almond growers of Cali- 
fornia have suffered badly in the last two years in not being able to 
market their almonds. 

Respectfully, F. P. Miner, 
Oakley, Calif., R. F. D. Bow 53. 


Crico, CALIF., July 6, 193. 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE; 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: As an almond grower of California I am appealing to 
you that you and the others representing California in Wasbington do 
your utmost to preserve the almond industry to our great State. 

Sincerely, 
ELMO ÀRCHER. 


WINTERS, CATP., July 5. 1921. 
Hou, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I don't know whether a Senator can help along any House 
actions or not, but if you can would like to have yon work for a 5-cent 
unshelled and 15-cent shelled tariff on almonds. 

Some of us here, and I suppose it is the same in other parts of the 
State. are having all we can do to hang on and save our places. With 
$30,000 invested, I am continually running behind in spite of every 
economy I can use, When it comes to Senate knew you will do your 

art. 
U t. M. ROBERTS, 


Yours truly, R. 
RE. F. D. No. 1, Row A 55. 


CHICO, CALF., July J, 1921. 
Hon. SaMUsL SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

MY Dran SENATOR: When you spoke bere in Chico I had the pleasure 
of introducing you to your audience and in se doing lald particular 
emphasis on the fact that through the election of a Republican Senator 
we of this district would be more apt to be protect in our almond 
industry by having a tarif placed on the imported almond. This was 
the argument made throughout this district, but on reading the dis- 


patches this morning I discover that the proposed tariff on almonds is 
ited to 4 cents a pound. 

Such a figure is absolutely valueless, and almonds mod just as well 
be put on the free list. I am an almond grower myself, and while 1 
am not looking for any extortionate profit, I do believe that we are 
entitled to a reasonable return upon our investment. 

In order te keep the industry alive in California we must have a 
tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds. 

Recently the growers, through their association, erected a factory 
in Sacramento for the purpose of shelling almonds. At present most 
of the shelled product comes from Spain, where the work is done by 
hand under conditions which I am fren to understand are far from 
sanitary. We growers handling a food product decided to put up a 
clean product for consumption, but it is a foregone conclusion that if 
the present tariff rate goes through we might as well close our factor; 
and stop further developments on work in connection with the almon 
in California. 

I write this special letter to you, as this was a special argument 
raised by us in this last sampan against Phelan. The wen 
promises of the Republican y were for a higher tariff, but it ap- 
pears to me that California products always seem to get it in the neck 
when it comes down to a matter of tariff. 

If the Republican Party can not protect California products through 
a tariff, then that party might just as well expect to see California go 
Democratic again. There is a wave of feeling throughout this section 
of the country and through all the almond-growing districts against 
the proposed tariff. The Bowers have labored for years bringing the 
industry to a paying basis in developing their orchards and finding 
out what icular species thrive best in California. This can only 
be done after many years of patience, labor, and expenditure of money. 

Now that the almond orchards are coming into bearing we ure con- 
. a situation which makes our work and expenditure abso- 
utely e. 

In my campai for the Republican Party I have been repeatedly 
opposed by nominal Republicans who make the declaration that the 

epublican high tariff policy is no good to California, because the 
Republican Party never applies it here. This proposed tariff gives 
truth to the claim, and frankly, I must say, it takes the heart out of 
us who are trying to keep the party alive in the State. 

Please do not run away with the idea that this is a matter of a few 
growers protesting. The industry is a well established one and its loss 
will mean much to the wealth of the State of California. 

I am writing to you with the request that you do your very best in 
protecting your constituents in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry DAVIDS. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I must beg the pardon 
of the Senate for having consumed so much of its time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, J hope the Senator will 
pardon me, but I would like to ask one or two questions about 
the California almond business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Garolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the Senator inform us, 
because I think it is an important point in connection with the 
question, what per cent of the almond crop marketed in the 
United States-is shelled and what per cent is unshelled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that has been stated. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it has been stated. If it has 
been stated by anyone I have not heard it. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it is in the Recorp. I do not 


recall accurately, but I know that up to a comparatively recent 
day there has been a very small output of shelled almonds 
from California. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. I was going to add that it is per- 
fectly well known that the imported shelled almonds are shelled 
in the most primitive way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They are shelled by hand. - 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; they are shelled by hand and by 
those who work for just enough to enable them to breathe and 
exist. 

In other words, I do not call it pauper labor, I call it poorly 
paid, unhappy labor; but be that as it may, the methods are 
primitive. In California we can no more engage in that method 
than the Senator could in his own great and good State. 
Wherefore we have built in Sacramento an expensive—I think 
fully $300,000 it has cost—factory for the shelling of almonds, 
It can be done. Given, as we claim, the protection we ask, we 
can shell almonds and enter very greatly into the market of 
shelled almonds. Hitherto our output of shelled almonds has 
been limited. The great amount has been imported. We can 
shell almonds. We can enter into the market and we can give 
work and employment, and to that extent we will, of course, 
increase vastly our output not only of shelled almonds, but it 
will develop further the industry itself. I do not know that I 
have sufficiently answered the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fact is that up to this time, by reason 
of the fact that they have not been able to shell almonds by 
machinery, they haye not put the shelled almonds upon the 
market to any considerable extent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That, I think, may be admitted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said they are providing a great 
plant for the purpose of shelling ahnonds by machinery. If 
that plant is successful—and 1 suppose that matter has been 
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investigated, and it has been conclusively determined that it will 
be a successful operating plant 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mechanically, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When that happens, when California finds 
herself in the position where she can shell almonds by machin- 
ery probably the labor cost of shelling almonds in this country 
would be less than the labor cost of shelling them by hand 
anywhere else in the world, would it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not. Shelling by machinery 
here presumably would be much cheaper than shelling by hand 
here. However, that is but one element of the cost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there anything that can be done now, and 
is being done now successfully with machinery which can be 
done anywhere else as cheaply y hand labor? For instance, is 
there anywhere in the world that a shoe can be made by hand 
labor as cheaply as it can be made in this country by machinery? 
Is there anywhere in the world that a pair of stockings can be 
knit by hand as cheaply as by machinery in this country? 
Would the Senator contend that if we could provide suitable and 
efficient machinery for shelling almonds we could not, with that 
machinery, shell them at a less labor cost than they could be 
shelled for anywhere else in the world or even here by hand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I answer in a word, having re- 
gard to the cost abroad and those engaged in the shelling of 
almonds abroad, that I can not imagine there could be any 
process, even by machinery, having regard to the cost of ma- 
chinery and maintenance and labor employed, which would be 
as low or as little as is paid abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But those people have to live. They can not 
do it for nothing. It may take 100 people, shelling by hand, to 
shell as many almonds as one man could shell with a machine 
in a day. Those 100 people may be paid a very small wage each, 
but all the 100, if they live at all, would have to receive enough 
to equal the wages of the one man who operated the machine. 

If the Senator will pardon me, in some sections of Europe, I 
think, even to this day they cut their wheat and their rye and 
their oats with the old hand scythe. In this country we cut 
those products by machinery. Would the Senator contend for a 
montent that the labor of Europe or anywhere in the world was 
so low as compared with American labor that they could cut 
wheat at a less labor cost with the old hand scythe than we 
could cut it here with our highly improved machinery? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suppose the Senator is entirely famil- 
iar with conditions prevailing in practically all of the European 
States or the Asiatic countries, as well as conditions prevailing 
in our own country. In a little, limited area of wheat grow- 
ing in a little, secluded valley in the Balkans it may be that 
a poorly fed and clothed Rumanian might cut the grain at a 
given 5 cents a day. It might be that upon a great wheat field 
in Montana they could cut the grain at a given price. But when 
we compare the style of living, the clothes, the food, the carpets 
on the floor, the pictures on the walls, the music, the school- 
house, the church, the newspaper—when we compare American 
conditions with conditions prevailing abroad, I am sure the 
Senator does not wish to reduce us to the conditions prevailing 
there. “i 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; Iam simply trying to show to the Sena- 
tor and to the country that where almonds are shelled by hand 
in one country and shelled by highly efficient machinery in an- 
other country the wage paid the laborer for the shelling by hand 
is not comparable to the wage paid the laborer for the shelling 
by machinery, and that the wage paid in the two cases is no 
index whatever of the ultimate cost of production. In other 
words, in cases of that sort we can not take the wage paid for 
the purpose of making a comparison of the cost of production, 
because we may have 100 hands engaged in shelling almonds 
for a whole day, but they would not shell as many almonds in 
a whole day as the one man operating a machine would shell 
in the same length of time. We can not compare, therefore, the 
wage paid to each one of those 100 men shelling by hand with 
the wage paid the one man shelling by machinery. I think that 


is about the way the Senator has reached his conclusion that the 


shelled almonds must have a duty about 300 per cent higher 
than the duty on unshelled almonds, because he has estimated 
that there will be an immense difference in the cost of shelling 
almonds in the foreign country and the cost of shelling almonds 
in this country when he begins to shell almonds in this coun- 
try, which he has not begun to do yet. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, yes; we have. It is conceded on 
all hands that the ratio abroad is as 4 to 1, but it is now proved 
that in America the ratio is as 3 to 1. The difference between 
shelled and unshelled was stated in the figures bronght out. 
That is admitted on all hands. With respect to the other 
House, that was the mistake which the House made in taking 
the ratio as 1 to 4. The Senate committee puts it as 1 to 3. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But let us keep to the concrete proposition. 
Does the Senator contend that the labor cost of shelling al- 
monds by machinery will be as great as the labor cost of shell- 
ing them by hand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are various elements to be taken 
into account—the capital invested, the amount of output, the 
number of employees, and so forth—and it is very difficult to 
compare the cost abroad with a given cost in California, There 
are many elements that enter into it, but it seems to me—not 
only seems, but I.am very sure—that the calculations of those 
familiar with the whole subject are correct, namely, that if it 
be necessary, as claimed, to have a 5-cent duty on the unshelled 
almond as it is picked from the tree and cured or made ready 
for market, there is a necessity for three times that rate for 
the shelled almond. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that because of the higher cost of shell- 
ing here as against the cost abroad? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is one of the elements that enters 
into it, naturally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator thinks after they get their 
machinery at work out in California the difference in the labor 
cost will be so great as to justify this high differential? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably, I do so contend. 

Mr. SIMMONS, ‘The Senator does admit, however, that up 
to this time there has been a very limited quantity of shelled 
almonds placed upon the American market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; though, of course, “limited” is a 
relative term. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator now if at this time 
there are any domestic shelled almonds held for the market in 
this country? X 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think there are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I find in one of the telegrams which I put 
into the Recorp the other day, to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has referred, a statement to the effect that the associa- 
tion in California which controls the sale of almonds have no 
goods for delivery. The telegram asks the question: 


Why should Representatives vote for such an increase when the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange can not even deliver goods? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The almonds may now be in the hands 
of brokers or local houses here in the East. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I find a statement made in another one of 
these telegrams to the effect that a very small proportion of 
shelled almonds which are produced in this country are used by 
the manufacturers of candies, and for the reason that they are 
not so desirable, that the public does not like the almonds which 
grow in California, that the imported almond is much pref- 
erable. I find this in a statement from the New England Con- 
fectionery Co.: 


We are speaking now of shelled almonds and walnuts, and not nuts 
in the shell. Why should we manufacturers be forced to pay such an 
increase when the total amount of almonds shelled in California yearly 
would not supply two of our manufacturers in this country for one 
and one-balf days? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a word. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement which I have just read is 
from the New England Confectionery Co., and is to the effect 
that the total amount of California shelled almonds at the 
present time would not supply two of the great candy manu- 
facturing concerns in this country for two days. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I may in a word reply to the last 
thought suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. There 
are always two arguments advanced in opposition to the al- 
mond industry—first, that we can not produce almonds in 
quantity; second, that we can not produce in quality. Our 
position is that, given adequate protection, we can produce in 
quantity sufficient and, beyond all controversy, that we can 
produce in quality. If there were an embargo to-day, estab- 
lished by law or ereated by war, we should find the New Eng- 
land candy men crying out for almonds from California, and 
ere would be no objection whatever to them on the score of 
quality. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to discuss that question 
with the Senator from California, because I know nothing 
about it. I simply know what the manufacturers of confec- 
tions have stated in their telegrams. If we should impose 
this duty of 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds which are 
imported into this country, we should have this sitnation— 
and I want to hold the Senator to it and to get his answer to 
it—with no shelled almonds of American production on the 
market and none for delivery, all the shelled almonds would 
have to come from abroad and would have to pay the 15 cents 
duty until the almond growers in California were prepared to 
supply shelled almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
speedily. 


We shall get them in California very 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If they get them at all they will probably 
get them rather slowly; they have not the mills yet erected to 
shell the almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, yes; there is a magnificent mill 
there for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the mill in operation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is not a wheel turning. Why? 
Because there is no market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no market and there are no almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We shall have the almonds there to 
turn the wheels. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And yet the Senators from California are 
asking Congress immediately to impose a duty of 15 cents upon 
every pound of almonds which is used in this country, when 
in California they have no almonds ready to be marketed to be 
protected against the foreign imports. 

The Senator from California says that they will have some 
in the future, but we have got to take that for granted. Would 
it not be time enough for the Senator to come and ask that this 
15 cents duty be imposed upon the almonds after the California 
producers have some shelled almonds to sell or at least until 
after they have a reasonable quantity of shelled almonds to put 
upon the American market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, to make an end of my re- 
marks, I answer the Senator from North Carolina by saying that 
if we should wait until those who believe, as the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina believes, we never should have any 
shelled almonds; we should cease to have any unshelled almonds. 
Almond growing is in a sense what might be called a new in- 
dustry with great possibilities. We seek to keep what we have 
and to increase it. The theories of the Senator from North 
Carolina and myself differ radically. I hold to the notion ex- 
pressed here again and again that in California we can produce 
almonds in quantities which are ample and in quality unex- 
celled, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just let me finish the ‘thought. As to 
the theory, whether it be that of Cobden or Hamilton, Wash- 
ington or Calhoun, we may differ, but we are not discussing that 
question now. We simply come here and say that under present 
conditions we can not compete with the cheaply produced un- 
shelled or shelled almonds of Europe, and it is for us legis- 
laters to determine whether we shall maintain an American 
industry which will serve to bring about competition with ‘the 
imported article, and at the same time add to the prosperity of 
State and Nation, or whether we shall abandon an American 
industry and again become dependent upon the foreign industry, 
which will speedily become a monopoly over which we shall 
have no control. Let us as to this and all our industries stand 
up for America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the almond industry 
in the Senator's State has been prospering pretty well up to 
this time. I do not think any money has been lost in Cali- 
fornia in the almond business. The lands cultivated in 
almonds are, as I understand, valued at about $500 an acre. 
There is no evidence that the almond industry up to this time 
has not been prosperous, at least as well as any other industry, 
certainly any other agricultural industry. The almond growers 
have been selling in considerable quantities shelled almonds, 
but have been finding a ready market for their unshelled 
almonds. I have heard no complaint on that ground. They 
do not seem to have a large quantity of either shelled or un- 
shelled almonds on hand. The truth is there is not and never 
has been any considerable demand in the markets of this 
country for the California shelled almonds, partly for the 
reason that the California shelled almonds do not seem to 
keep so well as the shelled almonds grown abroad, partly for the 
reason that it is said to contain more pulp and therefore not 
so desirable for the purpose of making confections as is the 
foreign almond. There has been no market for the domestic 
shelled almond, and, because there has been no market for 
them, they have not been shelled. 

Senators need not tell me that in America, with all of our 
initiative and with all of our energy, if the almond growers of 

California could have found a market for their shelled almonds 
they would not have long ago provided ample up-to-date ma- 
chinery and put it In operation for the purpose of shelling 
their almonds. In this situation, if we should adopt the Senate 
committee amendment and impose the duty proposed, it would 
be the first time in my knowledge of tariff making that we 
imposed a high duty such as this—for this is a very high 
duty, being 275 per cent higher than the rate in the present 
law and 150 per cent higher than the Payne-Aldrich rate— 
for the purpose of protecting an American product, when it was 


disclosed in the argument there was not any of the product’ 


sought to be protected on sale in the American market, We 


are asked to provide this rate of duty simply upon the theory 
that if we will impose it possibly in the future they will be 
produced. 

Mr. President, if we impose ‘this duty under such cireum- 
stances we can not do it for the purpose of protection, because 
there is nothing to protect. Almonds have been raised in Cali- 
fornia, I presume, for 25 or 30 years, and yet the Industry has 
no shelled almonds on the market to-day, according to the 
telegram from which I have quoted, and there is no American 
product to be protected. Therefore, Mr. President, if we im- 
pose it, for the present, at any rate, it will be a pure revenue 
duty and not a protective duty, and I think not only for the 
present but for a long time in the future. Even if the almond 
growers of California are successful in their shelling processes 
and in the expansion of their business, it will be a long time 
before they will be able to supply even a small part of the 
demand of the country for the unshelled almonds, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, it is not necessary for our argument or for our position for 
me to add that, speaking for myself, I hold to the theory that 
if it is possible to develop an American industry in the State of 
the Senator from North Carolina or in the State of my friend 
from Mississipi, if it is possible to develop an industry whereby 
the people of the several States may have profitable employment 
I would impose a tariff duty on the imported product. Why? 
In order that an industry might be developed so that we would 
not become dependent upon the foreigner. In the end the prices 
would be no greater. I challenge the learning of my friend 
from North Carolina to point out in this country where, after 
we have developed an American industry, the cost of the prod- 
uct is more than when we were formerly dependent upon the 
imported article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to enter upon 
a discussion of the rudimentary principles of the tariff as 
understood and enunciated by the other side. I am discussing 
this case upon the facts, and I am attempting to show that, 
aecording to the facts, even from the standpoint of the Repub- 
lican theory, there is no present ground for a duty, especially 
a duty of the proportions proposed. In the telegrams of 
which the Senator has spoken and in connection with which 
he has taken occasion to say some very delightful things about 
me for which I wish to thank him, the statement is made that 
the 15-cent duty upon shelled almonds will be practically pro- 
hibitory; that the consuming public will not stand the prices 
that the confectioners will have to charge for this class of 
sweets if they shall have to pay the proposed high rates of duty 
for the foreign product, there being no domestic product which 
they can buy, and therefore they are compelled to buy the 
foreign produet. 

Under the theory which the Senator has just invoked I do 
not recall any instance where any industry has come and asked 
us to give it in the very beginning, in the very initiation, a pro- 
hibitive duty to protect an industry that does not exist in the 
United States; and practically the industry of shelled almonds 
does not exist in the United States. Although you have been 
in the almond business for 25 or 80 years, multiplying each year 
your acreage, the shelled-almond industry does not exist. You 
have no goods to-day which you could deliver to these candy 
producers if they demanded them of you, so that they must 
necessarily pay these high rates of duty while you are developing 
your industry—an industry that practically does not now 
exist—and you can not give us any reasonable information as 
to how long it is going to take you to supply a reasonable per- 
centage of the demand of the American consumers of shelled 
almonds. You do not know yourselves, It depends upon the 
growth of your trees; it depends upon the success of your 
newly installed shelling machines; it depends upon a great 
many contingencies, all in the future. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 

a question? 
, Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore—if the Senator will pardon me 
one minute—I say that if this duty be imposed at this time it 
can not be for the purpose of protection, because there is 
nothing to protect. It must be for the purpose of revenue; and 
does the Senator want to impose for revenue purposes a duty 
that the consumers of the product say will be prohibitive? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. In the first place, it would be justified 
as a revenne measure. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If it is prohibitive? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the second place, it would not be 
prohibitive; and in the third place, according to the Senator's 
argument, this industry never weuld grow, never would de- 
velop, and we would forever be dependent upon the foreigner. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say that. What I have said is 
that when an industry in contemplation, in anticipation, comes 
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and asks for protection before it becomes a reality, before it is 
brought into being, it at least ought not to ask for a prohibitive 
duty. It ought to be satisfied with a very moderate duty until it 
does get into existence. That is the point I am making. The 
point I am making is that you have no unshelled-almond indus- 
try, and you are asking us to give you a duty to foster an in- 
dustry that if it exists at all is in swaddling clothes, and you 
want a prohibitive duty to begin with. Out of those many tele- 
grams that you speak about, presented by me, I think nearly a 
fourth of them say that the duty will be absolutely prohibitive. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Tue trees are in existence, the factory 
is in existence, the men and women are in existence, the soil 
is in existence, the sunlight of heaven is in existence, and the 
moon showers down her silver; so that this industry is in exist- 
ence—in esse and not in futuro. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The industry exists, but the marketable 
usufruct of the industry is wanting. There is no usufruct on 
the market or in existence to supply in whole or part the daily 
demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading ‘clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Grass’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Grass] is detained 
from the Senate on account of sickness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the saine 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on a previous roll 
call, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair for the day with my colleague [Mr. WIaas! 
I find that I can transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucoox], which I do, and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote as tọ my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
NEWBERRY}, and will let that transfer stand for the day. I 
vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUm- 
mins], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper] is detained on official business. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DixtineHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enor] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 17, as follows: 


Making the 


YEAS—#9. 

Ashurst Frelinghuysen McCormick Poindexter 
a ing McCumber Rawson 

Borah Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld McLean Smoot 
Bursum Johnson McNary Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash New Pinte J 
Vapper Kelio; Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Norbeck arren 
Fernald eros Oddie Watson, Ind. 
France Phipps 

NAYS—17. 
Caraway Ser | Shields Walsh, Mass, 
Dial La Follette Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Harris Lenroot wanson 
Harrison Pomerene Trammell 
Helin Sheppard Underwood 
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Brandegee Ernst Nelson Robinson 
Calder Fletcher Newberry Smith 

Colt Gerry Norris Stanfield 
Crow Gl Overman Stanley 
Culberson Hitchcock en Townsend 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Page Wadsworth 
Dillingham Sge Pepper Watson, Ga. 
du Pont McKellar Pittman Weller 
Edge oses Ransdell Williams 
Elkins Myers Reed Wilis 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that paragraph 758 be now taken up for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 111, paragraph 758, on line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out “23” and insert “4,” so as to read: 

Walnuts of all kinds, not shelled, 4 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, I should prefer, of course, 
that we might have immediately a vote upon these amend- 
ments; but the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. WALSH] tells 
me that he desires to present certain facts, and he has suggested 
that I present the reasons which actuate us in asking these 
rates, I am very glad, indeed, therefore, to provide him and the 
other Members of the Senate with en demonstration of the neces- 
sity for the rates upon walnuts which have been given in the 
bill by the Finance Committee. 

Walnuts are somewhat unlike almonds. While, of course, it 
is important that upon both the shelled and the unshelled 
aimonds a tariff should be levied, and while, of course, it is im- 
portant that upon both shelled and unshelled walnuts a tariff 
shall be levied, the importance in the two instances perhaps is 
in inverse order. The essential rate in the almond tariff was 
the rate upon the shelled almonds, the very important rate upon 
the unshelled. The essential rate concerning walnuts is upon 
the unshelled, the very important upon the shelled. 

The walnut tariff and the history of the walnut industry 
illustrate the wisdom and the beneficence of the protective tariff 
policy. Walnuts are not only a luxury, if you choose to call 
them such, but walnuts are a food product, and a food product 
of the very highest value. I think the analyses of walnuts 
demonstrate that there are more vitamines in the walnut than 
in almost any other food product. So when we are dealing with 
the walnut we are dealing not only in what may have been 
terined, in dealing with the almond, a luxury, but we are dealing 
with something that we ought to be able to produce in quantity 
and that we ought to foster and encourage in production be- 
cause of its very high food value. 

The rates which have been accorded to walnuts in the past 
are as follows: Under the Payne-Aldrich law, 8 cents upon the 
unshelled walnuts and 5 cents upon the shelled. In the Under- 
wood bill it was 2 cents and 4 cents. In the bill which passed 
the House it was 24 cents and 7} cents; and in the amendment 
now before the Senate the rates are fixed at 4 cents and 12 cents. 

Ninety per cent of the domestic output of walnuts are un- 
shelled. The domestic production now is about 56,000,000 
pounds, und that constitutes 70 per cent of the American con- 
sumption of unshelled walnuts. The present investment in the 
walnut industry is greater than $110,000,000. The wholesale 
value annually at the point of production is over $12,000,000. 

There are to-day 89,000 acres of walnuts on the Pacific 
coast; 64,000 of these are bearing, 25,000 are nonbearing, 
There is, I may add in passing, enough acreage in the State of 
California to supply all the world, and the production is increas- 
ing on the Pacific coast now at the rate of 100 per cent in every 
four years. 

The walnut is one of the slow bearing of our fruit trees, It 
does not reach its maturity with the rapidity with which other 
trees do, and consequently the investment in a walnut grove 
is greater than in other trees and a longer time elapses before 
there can be any return upon it. 

The walnut grower must spend the best portion of his life 
in bringing his grove into a profitable bearing state. The tree 
grows to a very large size, and indeed, from my point of view. 
it is one of the most beautiful of all the trees we have. To 
my mind there is no picture quite so charming as is presented 
by the walnut groves in southern California and in parts of 
Oregon, groves where the trees are planted symmetrically and 
where they have grown to full age, with an appearance some- 
what like the umbrella tree, but really more beautiful. The 
spread of a full-bearing tree is fully 50 feet, and there are only 
12 to 17 trees planted to the acre. 

The walnut, of course, differs very much from annual crops, 
where the grower can rotate his crop from year to year and 
abandon his business without loss of any capital investment, 


The walnut grower can do nothing of the sort. He of necessity 
makes a heavy capital investment in the first place, then a 
heavier capital investment in constantly caring for his grove 
during the period between planting and profitable bearing. He 
can not rotate his crop and can only abandon his business at 
absolute ruin to himself. 

As I stated a moment ago, the output of American walnuts 
for the past 12 years has been doubling on an average every 
four years, and there is every indication that this ratio of 
increased production will continue for the next 10 or 12 years. 
The rapid increase proves that the point of market saturation 
will be reached within a very brief period, probably the next 
year or two. The American-grown product will not only be 
available in sufficient quantities to supply the entire normal 
consumption of the United States but there will be a large 
surplus, which will make for competition in the markets so 
keen as to force prices down to lower levels, regardless even of 
foreign competition. 

Mr. President, these trees are bearing in about 10 years. 
They reach full bearing in 15 to 25 years. It will be obvious, 
therefore, that while under the provisions of the Payne-Aldrich 
law planting began in the State of California and that planting 
has continued under the provisions of that law, it is only now 
that the trees bear sufficiently to make the product really an 
article of commerce. 

Exclusive of interest on Investment, it costs In this country 
15 cents a pound to raise walnuts, The labor cost is 65 per 
cent of that, or about 10 cents. The labor cost in America in 
raising walnuts is 10 cents a pound. We come in contact with 
and we have to meet in competition France and Italy, and in 
the last two years, perhaps. greater than either, or more dan- 
gerous and perilous than either, China and the Orient. While 
our labor cost is 10 cents a pound, the labor cost in France is 
23 cents a pound, the labor cost in Italy is 1 cent a pound, and, 
from the best available data, the labor cost in China is one-half 
of 1 cent a pound. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the difference in labor 
costs between America and foreign countries is 7 to 9 cents a 
pound. The duty that is asked upon the unshelled walnut is 
less than one-half the difference in the labor cost here and 
abroad. I want to impress that upon my brethren, because if 
a tariff should be determined in the fashion the Senator from 
Massachusetts has stated it ought to be fixed, then there could 
be no complaint upon his part, or on the part of any of his 
Democratic colleagues, against the duty that is asked upon this 
particular product. 

In transportation, again. we are at a disadvantage. Since 
1915 freight has increased 1 cent a pound upon our products. 
One cent a pound added to what the Payne-Aldrich law gave 
us, 3 cents a pound, would make the duty now 4 cents a pound, 
and without considering the additional labor cost, without con- 
sidering all of the changed conditions which have come in the 
metamorphosis of the world from the war, thinking only of the 
increase of 1 cent a pound which has occurred in transporta- 
tion alone. by the bill under which the orchards were planted, 
in the main, in California, we would, were it to be enacted 
again to-day, be. given as the very minimum of protection 4 
cents per pound, which is all that is here sought. 

The foreign freight rate is 80 cents per hundred pounds. 
The American rate is.$240 per hundred pounds. The foreign 
rate to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans is 
only 40 cents per hundred pounds from the countries of Europe 
with which we have to compete with our California raised 
walnuts. That rate of transportation is only one-sixth of the 
rate of transportation we are compelled to pay upon our trans- 
continental roads. 

First, therefore, they may raise their walnuts for from T to 
9 cents a pound more cheaply than we because of laber condi- 
tions abroad and at home. Next, they may ship them to the 
greatest markets there are in this. country for one-sixth the 
sum it costs us to transport our walnuts upon our railroads; 
and when these things are shown, and they can not be gain- 
said. we believe we present a case not only justified and demon- 
strated but a case which requires. and demands imperatively 
the protection we ask. 

It needs no statement of mine to make perfectly apparent 
that conditions were vastly different. when. the original rates 
were fixed under former tariff bills, and those changed condi- 
tions, if we acted upon the same theory as was acted upon when: 
former bills were enacted, would give us higher rates than those 
contained in this bill. 

Do you realize, sir, that in 1864 there was a 3-cent duty—a 
8-cent duty that was reestablished in 1883, and that that 3-cent 
duty continued until the Underwood law was passed? So what 
we are seeking, to-day is really nothing new, and is not at all 
out of proportion; indeed, is less, considering changed condi- 
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tions, than would have been accorded under the older bills and 


under the system which was in vogue in the past. 

The United States is the largest consuming market of wal- 
nuts in the world. Here we consume. 80.000,000 pounds annu- 
ally, and because the United States is the largest consuming 
market for walnuts we have become the dumping ground of 
walnuts raised in every country in Europe where there is cul- 
ture at all, and in the last two years we have become the dump- 
ing ground of the Orient, and from China and Manchuria we 
are being flooded at present. with walnuts. 

That the walnuts produced in this country are infinitely supe- 
rior to those produced abroad, I do not think admits of question 
at all. They are produced in different fashion. We maintain 
our regular groves in the manner in which I have detailed. 
They must be irrigated a number of times yearly. The nuts 
are graded with extraordinary care after they are picked from 
the trees, and.every sanitary condition prevails in the culture 
of this product. in the West, while there is no such care in the 
production of the walnuts which come from abroad. 

The walnut industry found it essential, like most industries 
of this sort, to market by cooperation, and formed its nonprofit 
cooperating society in order that it might obtain. the very best 
prices that could be obtained for those who produce the walnut 
in the first instance. 

The Walnut Growers’ Association presents indeed as fine a 
business acumen as any association in the country, It sells 
at the lowest possible price that it can and it endeavors to 
bring, of course, some return to ite: members. There is the 
slightest spread in this business between the consumer and 
the producer that there is in any business with which I am 
familiar. It speaks volumes for the mode of doing business 
with the walnut growers and the Wainut Growers’ Association 
that they have maintained this slight spread between the pro- 
ee on the soil and the ultimate consumer throughout the 
an 

The sales policy of the domestic walnut growers is bu'lt 
up entirely on the theory that quality pays. It has long been 
recognized by the American walnut producers that domestic 
consumption can only be increased by furnishing the American 
consumer with an article that is as near perfect as American 
ingenuity and skill can make it. For this reason nothing but 
the very best selected stock is packed under first grades. Do- 
mestie shippers are given positive guaranties to the trade that 
their deliveries will crack 90 per cent perfect. The average 
of all American-grown shipments for the past several years 
have cracked 95 per cent perfect. 

American producers, in order to avert financial disaster, have 
made almost superhuman efforts along merchandising lines. 
For many years prior to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill the American walnut growers. were operating at an actual 
and considerable net loss. During this period many full bear- 
ing groves were uprooted and other crops substituted. It was 
found that the producer was only receiving about one-third 
of the price charged the consumer for his product. Finally a 
cooperative, noncapital, nonprofit sales organization was devel- 
oped, which now markets over 75 per cent of the walnut pro- 
duction of America. Through. the efforts of this organization 
all speculation in the product. handled. has been eliminated. 
The number of dealers through whose hands the produet for- 
merly passed has been cut in two. The product has been so 
thoroughly standardized and merchandising. methods so highly 
perfected that the ratio between consumers’ cost and producers 
selling price has finally been reversed. So to-day the consumer 
receives an almost perfect product at but 35 per cent advance 
over what the producer receives, or conversely the producer 
receives 65 per cent of the consumers’ price. The 35 per cent 
spread between the consumers and producers’ price includes 
all freight charges and both wholesalers and retailers’ profits. 
We believe this margin between producers and consumers’ price 
to be less than that on any other nonperishable product of the 
soil. This is but one example of the many economies which 
market conditions h..ve forced upon American producers and 
no further perceptible savings either along producing or mar- 
keting lines can be expected. 

The 4 cents per pound duty would make it unprofitable for 
foreign importers to ship to this country the poorest grades and 
qualities of walnuts. Therefore the quality of importations 
would be improved, which, in the long. run, would prove of 
benefit to both the American and foreign producer as well as 
a source of great satisfaction to the American consumer: 

The duty proposed by us. would add to the revenue of the 
United States Treasury approximately $1,750,000 annually 
above that yielded by the present rate. 

In America the producing of walnuts is a highly specialized 
business. It is in no way & roadside crop or by-product of the 


soil as in foreign countries. Over 85 per: cent of the American: 


walnut growers depend exclusively on the production of walnuts 
for their livelihood and produce no other crop. The cultural 
methods are as highly developed as those of any fruit-producing 
industry, To obtain the best results it is necessary for the 
growers to fertilize annually, irrigate at least three times a 
year, and cultivate the ground from five to six times each season, 
It is only the richest land that will satisfactorily produce wal- 
nuts. Added to this, peculiarly adapted climatic conditions must 
prevail. Interior sections are usually too hot in summer and 


many other localities are too susceptible to frost in the early 


spring or late fall. Consequently the available area for produc- 
ing walnuts is somewhat limited, for out of nearly 100,000,000 
acres in California only about 300,000 aeres are suitable for 
walnut growing. The land suitabie for the production of this 
crop is also suitable for producing beans, many kinds of vege- 
tables, and in some cases citrus and deciduous fruits: Conse- 
quently, in order that the industry may survive and prosper, 
the profits per acre must be kept in harmony with the average 
income that can be derived from the land used for producing 
any of the other crops referred to. There are at least 200,000 
acres of land in California alone still producing only annual 
crops which are very properly suited for the production of wal- 
nuts. With fair protection it is only reasonable to suppose that 
enough of this acreage will shortly be planted to keep the Ameri- 
can production well ahead of the domestic consumption. 

In all European countries walnut culture is principally a 
by-product. Walnut trees are set out in a rather haphazard 
manner in pastures, as roadside borders, and on otherwise 
rather worthless hill slopes. Irrigation is unheard of. Little 
or no cultivation is practiced and about the only cost is the 
harvesting cost. The report of Mr. Thomas W. Murton, for 
many years American vice consul at Grenoble, France, the 
center of the French walnut production, and who is perhaps the 
best posted authority on Ruropean walnut culture, shows the 
mode of cultivation abroad, and this report I desire to have 
printed in the Record as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to annex as a part 
of my remarks various exhibits, as follows: 

Exhibit A: Amount invested in the walnut industry in Cali- 
fornia alone. 

Exhibit B: Number of acres, bearing and nonbearing, devoted 
exclusively to walnut culture in California and Oregon, 

Exhibit C: Out-of-pocket cost of producing walnuts in the 
United States compared with European costs, also labor costs 
in the United States compared with that in Europe, particularly 
Italy and France, and cost of farm Inbor in China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now, Mr. President, considering the ex- 
traordinary investment in walnut groves, considering how the 
walnut tree represents a generation, really two generations, be- 
fore it can become profitable to the owner, considering the 
fact that there has been a rate of duty of 3 cents in the past, 
considering also the changed conditions, and that it would not 
be inappropriate to make the rate 6 or 8 cents now, while but 
"4 cents is asked in this instance, it would seem that without 
further argument even Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber ought to agree that this duty be given to us, ; 
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STATEMENT ON THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE WALNUT IN FRANCE 
BY THOMAS W. MURTON, GRENOBLE, FRANCE, DECEMBER 30, 1920. 


The walnut is a tree that in France grows freely all over the coun- 
try, mostly in its natural state, and without any particular care or 
attention. Only in one or two places is it real cultivated, which 
consists mainly in grafting, namely, in the department of Dordogne, 
which produces a fairly good quality known as Cornes, and in the 
department of Isere, where along both sides of the river of that name, 
known as the valley of the Greswandan, the fine so-called English 
walnuts, otherwise Mayettes, are grown. 

Formerly farmers and peasants attached but little importance to the 
walnut, which was planted principally for its wood. It is only in 
recent years that it has becom: interesting for its fruit by reason of 
the high value it has attained. Thus scientifically planned and laid 
out orchards like those of California are practically unknown here. 
There are plantations, of course, and plenty of them; but mostly all 
with a double purpose; that is to say, the production of other’ field 
oe at the same time, walnut crops being generally considered as a 

le issue. 

Under these conditions it is dificult to estimate the cost of produc- 
tion of walnuts alone, for in nine cases out of ten the trees benetit 
from the care given to other crops growing around them and which 
otherwise they would not get. When trees stand on ground unutilizable 
for other crops, they generally from sheer negligence because 
the earth around the roots is rarely, if ever, loosened and no manure 
used. And as for pruning, this is a luxury rarely resorted to as being 


too costly or from want of time, so the trees carry deadwood from 
year to year until it finally drops or is blown off by a stiff wind. 


Of all the 8 of medium sized plantations that I have con- 
t annual 


sulted. as to expense of maintaining them not one in his 

reply has stated the bonest truth. Ail have exaggerated the cost, 

either because t are afraid of compromising themselves or of giving 
something—what they do not know. 


ring 
2,400 francs ($138, or 24 cents per und). Admitting that 
he sold his nuts at 240 francs ($18.80) the hundred kilos (220 
or cents per pound). which the lowest price quoted, the cost 
be about 33 per cent of the value. But as two crops 
were tended at the same time, I consider the figure 33 should be cut 
in my opinion the maintaining of an orchard dedicated 
roduetion of walnuts and receiving eve care and 
not exceed 40 per cent of their value. 1 regret ex- 
that I am not able to give you more precise’ informatio 
best wish such is not possible, seeing that conditions 
in France differ so greatly with those in vogue in the 


property, which receive no special attention and profit only from the 
care given to other crops, K aes . 

agricuiturists, it will be readily understood how diealt it is 
production of walnuts. As 
ngly small, and by many is considered 


e this work. 
COST OF PRODUCTION OF WALNUT MBATS. 


The obtaining of data on. this sub: has been a much more simole 
7 ton than 1. the case with 3 in the shell, Crackers pretend 


that there is practically no Saving by the employment of a machine 
although the cost is only 2 francs per 100 kilos as inst 12 and 
frances by hand, because the shell oh the ane aed 10 


iF only broken the meat has to be 
picked out and se ted the same as by hand. In general, the cost of 
cracking and putting up 100 kilos of walnuts ready for shipment, with- 
out taking into account the cost of the merchandise, averages about 45 
francs. his figure men ae a little, accordingly as the nuts cracked 
are large or small. T sum, decom — É be about as follo 

8 to M. Leroy Ferr 
me w a very complete summary of the situation. 

tter, which, however, I have not ka 


ieux, of Romans, Drome, who has favo: 
I transmit his 
d time to translate. 


This is certainly not an extravagant price and must be gr rr vey 
unfavorably with that paid for the same work in the United States. It 
would seem then only Just and êquitable that an increased tariff should 
compensate for such erence. > 

Taos: W. MURTON. 


. ass 9 be 2 copy of a ee — 5 by vn Murton to a 

umber o e n owers of walnu 

districts of France: i F 
“To complete a study on The Walnut and its Propagation,’ which 

I am in the act of preparing in a spirit of ropegands. T esire to know 

approximately what is the cost of production per annum and per hun- 


red kilos. 

“As I believe gou 
I 8 kindly fill out 

and return to me as soon as possible the inclosed questionnaire. 


T. W. Murrow.” 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 
1. How many producing walnut trees do you 7 
2. What is about the quantity of nuts they render annually? 
3. What are your expenses for maintaining these trees, viz: 
For labor? 7 
For fertilizer? ` 
For gathering, sorting, washing, sulphuring, etc.? 
The following Sy bere are typical in averages of all received: 
From M. Minet, N. Quentin, December 22, 1920: 


; manual labor, 400 francs; fertilizing, 500 
francs; 1 ete, francs; total, 1,200 francs. (Equivalen 
United States exchange, $68.40; 4,000 pounds at cost of production o 
$68.40; 3 cost of production per pound, 1.71 cents.)’ 

From J Marchand, Polinas, France, December 26, 1920: 

Owens walnut trees. Average production, 3,000 kilos (6,600 
pounds). Cost: Manual labor, 3,500 francs; fertilizer, 1.200 francs: 
gathering, etc., 2,000 francs; total, 6,700 francs. (Equivalent, United 
States exchange, $351.90; 6.600 pounds at cost of production’ of 
$381.90 ; average cost of production per pound, 5.8 cents.)” 

From L. Maire, Dordogne, France, December 23, 1920: 

“Answers: The any expense is in connection with picking them.” 

From A. Buisson, Sorges, France, December 22, 1920: 

“Owns 120 trees. Produces 3 tons (6,000 pounds). Cost of labor, 
1,200 francs; fertilizer, 600 francs; gathering, etc., 500 francs; to 
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cost, 2,300 francs. (Equivalent, United States exchange, $131.10; 
6,000 pounds at a cost of production of $131.10; average cost of pro- 
duction per pound, 2.2 cents.)” 

From Mare Bussiere, Brantome, Dordogne, France, December 22, 


1920: 

“I have not forgotten 2 pleasant visit, and I shall be delighted 
to be useful to you in giving you what information I can on the culti- 
vation of our walnut trees. 

“In Poripanı generally and at Brantome the walnut is raised along 
borders or the midje of fields where chance has planted it or it is 

lanted in rows, where it receives no particular care and benefits only 
rom the labor and fertilization given to the grain. They are net always 
even grafted, but they are trimmed, so that the anim when plowing 
can pass under them. 

“The trees are also allowed to grow in amongst the vines. They are 
planted as a border in lines. Certainly the tree grows to a great size, 
and is bad for the vine, but It develops very well amongst the vine, 

“Under these conditions the trees are of no expense whatever. The 
nuts are merely gathered when they fall, and their fall is hastened 
by beating the trees with poles. 

“This rudimentary cultivation is not worthy of praise, and the trees 
do not yield all that they might, but it costs nothing and reduces ex- 
penses to a minimum. 

“In our district there are to-day trees which have been carefully 
paa with good species, but they receive hardly any other care than 

hat given the crops in the middie of which they grow. That is the 
farmer's usual method of cultivation. 

* I have trees of every age, but most of them are young, all the old 
trees having been renewed or needing renewal. 

“This year my walnut trees on the hill and on the plateau were the 
only. ones that had a normal quantity. The greater part of the fruit 
T in the lower sections were frost bitten, which hurt all the trees 

ear. 

“p T hope that this information will be of some utility to you. 

“ Believe me, ete.” 

Of a total of 18 answers received to the questionnaire the average 
cost of all those wers who replied giving costs was a total of pro- 
duction cost of 3.67 cents per pound. 


THE FRENCH WALNUT-MEAT INDUSTRY, 


A similar questionnaire to that sent the walnut growers was sent by 
Mr. Murton to all the principal walnut-cracking panis in France. 

A total of seven replies were received, that of M. Ferrieux being the 
most complete. However, the French cost, exclusive of the price of 
the unshelled walnuts pu taken from the seven replies, shows a 
cost of cracking, packing cases, sorting, manipulating, commission, etc., 
to be 2.84 cents per pound when translated to United States weights 


and a, 4 5 
(Norn.— The original letters of reply and o al translations are 
on file with the United States Tarif Commission, Washington, D, C.) 


APPENDIX B. 
EXHIBIT A. 
Amount invested in the walnut industry in California alone. 

Average value of bearing walnut acre- 
en SES SRE G per acre.. $1,477. 05 
(Determined by taking an average of the appraised 
valuation r acre, exclusive of buildings, but includ- 
ing irrigating system, compiled from answers to ques- 
tionnaires received from 231 walnut growers of 15 
various walnut-producing districts, owning 5,030 


acres.) 

Total value of 60,800 acres bearing walnuts $89, 804, 640. 00 

Average value of nonbearing walnut acre- 
.. ee eT e per acre__ $826. 65 
(Determined by taking an average of the appraised 

valuation Agad acre, exclusive of buildings, but includ- 

ing irrigating system, compiled from answers to ques- 

tionnaires received from 15 walnut growers of 10 

various wainut-producing districts.) 


Total value of 23,900 acres nonbearing walnuts 19. 756, 935. 00 
Total investment in land — — 109, 561, 575. 00 


There are in California 42 walnut packing houses where walnuts de- 
livered by the grower are culled, graded, cleaned, and packed. 

Answers to questionnaires received from 21 of these packing houses 
224.843 oe investment of $511,217.49, or an average per house of 


Total value of 42 peones ey ere $1, 022, 434. 98 
Total investment T 109, 561, 575. 00 
Total investment in walnut industry 110, 584, 009. 98 


The assessed valuation of bare land in Ventura, Los Angeles, and 
Orange Counties—the three largest walnut producing sections of Cali- 
fornia—in the districts where walnuts are grown and where land is 
under irrigation, ranges from $350 to $440 per acre, depending upon 
quality, location, etc. This assessed valuation is generally considered 
to be one-third the actual cash value. 

(Copy of questionnaires, from which this information was obtained, 
on file with and approved by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Exursir B. 


* 
Number of acres, bearing and nonbearing, devoted exclusively to walnut 
culture in California and Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Figures as shown by monthly bulletin of State commissioner of horti- 
culture, April, 1919, except where marked.* (See footnote.) 
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Number of acres, bearing and 3 devoted exclusively to walnut 
culture in California and Oregon—Continued. * 


„ : T.... . ̃ ᷣͤ .. al 

Figures taken from individual report from county horticultural com- 
missioner, July, 1919. Pe © 

The statement above gives the latest official figures available, but as 
these are some two years old now they do not include the last two sea- 
sons’ plantings, estimated at 13,500 acres. Therefore the present wal- 
nut 3 California may be said to be 60,800 acres bearing, 23,900 
acres nonbearing, 84,700 acres total. 


OREGON. 


Figures as shown by statement compiled by Orason State tax commis- 
sion for the year 1920: 2,675 acres bearing, 1,614 acres nonbearing, 
4,289 acres total. 


Exuisir C. 


Out-of-pocket cost of producing walnuts in United States compared with 
3 cost, also labor cost in United States compared with that in 
urope. 
PRODUCTION COST IN THB UNITED STATES. 


The out-of-pocket cost of production of merchantable walnuts com- 
piled from answers to questionnaires from 231 walnut growers of 15 
various walnut-producing districts covering 5,030 acres of bearing wal- 
nuts, with a production of 4,020,224 pounds in 1920, or an average of 
799 pounds per acre, is as follows: 

Pounds, 
Cultural cost, per acre, $79.27_-_______-___________________ $0, 0992 

(Exclusive of harvesting, but including cost of water for irri- 

tion; 10 per cent depreciation on pumping plant, pipe lines, 

ve stock; per cent depreciation on tools, implements, trac- 
tors, ete.; 1 per cent depreciation on value of above, ail taxes, 
insurance, labor, fertilizer, and a reasonable charge for owner's 
labor and supervision.) è 


Harvesting cost. r 14„4„„„4é„4cö,:6n.u 0. 0256 
(Includes yard work, picking, and drying.) : 
Packing cost; per ton, 3227544... 0137 


(The cost o : includes insurance, taxes, labor, bleach- 

ing materials, gs, twine, repairs and replacements, 5 per 

cent depreciation on buildings, 20 per cent depreciation on 

machinery, and other costs, such as stationery, power, etc., 

and is compiled from answers to questionnaires received from 

18 packing plants located in the 15 districts above referred to.) 

Marketing cost .--~-_---++------- 0112 
(Tuis is the average selling expense of California Walnut 

Growers’ Association, including advertising, commission to 

brokers, 1 per cent trade discount, maintenance of field de- 

partment, inspection department, rent, salaries, overhead, etc.) 


Total American cost of production 0. 14979 


Cost of farm labor in walnut industry in Italy compared with the 
< United States.“. 


[Per Shour day in the lemon industry 


originally 
Converted | submitted by 
Lira into United) Walnut Pro- 
per day. States | tective 10 
change. 


1 c. ³*¹O T Eee 
As American male farm labor is costing 
$4.61? per day, the labor cost in Italy 

is 10.4 cent of the American cost. 
American labor cost to produce a pound of 


i 
1 Seo pp. 34 and 36, Ways and Means Committee bulletin Wages in the United 
States and Foreign Countries.“ 

2 P. 36—Either same rate as “male workers in lemon industry” or average of other 
comparable workers in agriculture specified in table, 


1922. 
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Cost of farm labor in walnut 3 in France compared with United 
states. 


in the United States and 


[Compiled from bulletin published by Ways ana Means a oar entitled “ Wages 


Ce cencececneeesccnceescene| SE] . % „eee 


As American male farm labor is costing 
$4.61 8 per day, the labor cost in France 
is 257 cent of the American cost. 

American labor cost to produce a pound of 

French labor cost to produce a pound of wal- 

nuts, 25% per cent of 9.73 cents. 


Saving in labor cost between France and 
America 


. T 

Poe Means Committee bulletin Wages in the United States and 
ies. 

ae H, “Average Wages of American Farm Labor, Far West, by the Day, With- 


COST OF FARM LABOR IN CHINA. 


The United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Far East Division, labor and wages, in digest of 
material in files as of January 1, 1921, are authority for the fact that 
in the Tientsin Province, where most of the oriental walnuts are prod 
and packed, the April, 1920, average wage of bor was from 28 
cents to 40 cents per day Mexican money, and they state that cul- 
tural laborers were available at $20 per year, Mexican money, and rd. 

We have used the higher rate of 30 cents per day, Mexican money, or 
22 cents per day, American money, in making our calculations. 


30 
23 


As American male farm labor is costing $4 per day, the labor cost in 


the American cost. 
China is 51 per cent of the Am Cents. 


American labor cost to produce a pound of walnut per pound 9.73 
Chinese labor cost to produce a pound of walnuts, 51 per cent of 
8 a eee en per pound 0.53 


Savings in labor cost between China and America do 9.20 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the facts in 
connection with the tariff rate upon walnuts are very similar 
to those with reference to almonds, I do not know of any 
better argument to make in answer to the one the Senator 
from California has just made than to quote one statement 
made by him. “ This industry,” he said, “has doubled every 
four years.” That means that during the eight years of the 
protective duty levied under the Underwood law the industry 
has grown over 400 per cent. How can he justify such a tre- 
mendous increase in duty over the Payne-Aldrich law as is 
provided by the committee amendment, in view of the record of 
growth of this industry? 

The walnut industry is a very prosperous one. I am not 
going to ask the Senate to accept my personal information 
about it. I am going to give the Senate the information about 
the industry which the Walnut Growers’ Association itself 
furnishes to the public. I am going to read from an article 
written for the Western Canner and Packer, by Mr. Carlyle 
Thorpe, general manager of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association. The article was published in the Western Canner 
and Packer for February, 1922: 


The opening prices, 22} cents per pound for No. 1's, 17 cents per 
pound for No. 2's, and 28 cents per pound for fancy budded, were so well 
received by the trade that the California Walnut Growers’ — 
tion was completely swamped with orders by the end of the first week 
in October. 


Referring to the trade of the previous year, the year 1921, 
the prices were so satisfactory that the Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation.“ was completely swamped with orders by the end of 
the first week of October.” 


Early demands for walnuts at opening prices brought in drders for 
about four times as many walnuts as could be rd fama The asso- 
ciation sold about 90 per cent of its unshelled walnuts at the opening 
prices in taking care of the requirements of old customers. 

The market continued 
ing figures, by which time 


the crop was 
of walnuts remaining in 


the ware- 


This is the industry for which we are asked to increase the 
protective tariff duty 200 per cent, and not a bag of walnuts in 
late November was available. What industry in the country can 
show such a record? Yet protection, high protection, is de- 
manded. 

In recent months the association has found it necessary to decline 
orders for hundreds of tons of unshelled walnuts, and has only been 
ae — 3 its shelled walnuts, which are vacuum pac in 

rs. 

The shelled-walnut business promises to become the big end of the 
California walnut industry. During the past season the association has 


. four times as many meats as it shelled and packed during any 


season. 
In standardi the 1921 pack it screened out and eliminated b 
hand sorting 10.050.880 pounds of undersized, shriveled, and Manz. 
weight walnuts from a 40.000, 000-pound harvest, putting these of- 
sizes thro reducing ‘ted, 


The associated growers have hit a popular note with the housewife 
in offering her walnut meats. When she wants to finish a cake in a 
hurry or top a salad for dinner or luncheon she hasn't time to stop and 
crack and pick out nut meats, but she does have time to open a jar of 
selected meats. 


In the same article, referring again to the prosperous charac- 
ter and nature of the walnut business, I call attention to the 
following: 

The year’s outstanding accomplishments, which include quick sale of 
the crop, reduction of railroad 1 freight rates, erection of a magnificent 
association building, and a suc ere for protective tariff, are 
all convin evidence of the benefits derived from cooperation. 

By presenting a solid front when matters of great importance present 
themselves, the California walnut industry has succeeded in prot 
its own interests, and in so doing it has protected to a considerable 
degree the interests of the wholesaler, the jobber, the retailer, and the 
ultimate consumer; 

So prosperous is the industry that the entire production was 
sold in a few weeks. So prosperous is the industry that the 
price of land suitable for the cultivation of walnut trees is said 
8 $1,200 per acre. Does this show need of such prohibitive 
rates? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator, 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is attempting to make much of 
the statement that the California Walnut Growers’ Association 
disposed of the entire crop. From that does he deduce that the 
producer made a large profit? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. It is my opinion that 
an association such as the Walnut Growers’ Association would 
not at the outset fix a price that did not give the grower a 
profit; and the very fact that in a very few weeks the whole 
output was sold is evidence to me of a very successful season. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is usually accurate, but he is 
terribly mistaken in this instance. At the very time the crop 
was sold the average gross return to the growers in California 
was $16 an acre.. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I am to understand 
from the Senator that the growers’ association opened up this 
season by offering walnuts at a price which brought no profit 
to the grower. Is that the fact? 

Mr. McNARY. They are not offering In a monopolized mar- 
ket. They do not fix the price at any figure that may suit them. 
There are yery many elements that control the price the con- 
sumer pays the grower for his product. This is merely a co- 
operative selling agency, that gets the best price possible. I 
want to say to the Senator, because it is related to the subject 
under discussion, that the cost to the producer is 14 cents a 
pound and the walnuts are sold for 16 cents a pound. I want 
further to say that that is a margin of 2 cents a pound, and the 
average production per acre in all the Pacific Coast States, in 
the matured orchards over 12 years old, is 800 pounds to the 
acre, So that it may be said that the net sum of money which 
the growers received for their crop was $16 an acre. I shall 
have something more to say in reference to that matter in a 
few moments, but I simply wanted to get the state of mind of 
the Senator at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will read to the Senator 
from the Tariff Commission report and give him the informa- 
tion that it contains about the aetivities of the growers’ asso- 
ciation. I can not conceive—it seems incredible—that a grow- 


ers’ association would give the public information which is 
contained in what I have just read—that they have had a suc- 
cessful season; that as soon as the prices were named they had 
a tremendous demand; that the prices shortly jumped 4 cents 
per pound; that the whole crop was sold out in a few weeks— 
and then presented evidenee that it was all done at a loss. I 
repeat, it is incredible. What must we think of an association 
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that handles the product of the growers in the fashion and 
manner described by the Senator from Oregon and then boasts 
about what a successful season they had, the rapidity with 
which orders came in to the growers’ association, and what a 
short period of time elapsed before the whole output was pur- 
chased? J 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts., Let me read what the Tariff 
Commission says: 


The growers organized in 1912 as the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, Its prime object is to market the product advantageously 
for the growers and to standardize and stabil the industry. The 
association, which includes between 75 and 85 per cent of the growers. 
annually establishes opening prices for different 1 The actua 
er realized may be higher or lower, according to the demand. To 

prove and make uniform the product, the association early adopted 
a trade-mark and brand name, and first-quality nuts are now sold 
under the Diamond Brand trade-mark. This brand is applied to the 
three top grades, which constitute 60 per cent of the crop. No. 2 
nuts, which constitute 30 per cent, are sold as“ California walnuts, 
The remaining 10 per cent, consisting of culls, is sold as walnut meats. 
Nearly the whole of the crop is marketed in the shell, except the so- 
called culls, which consist of walnuts that are partially filled, blighted, 
or have a poor appearance. 


Further on in the same report, speaking of the crop of 1919 
and confirming what I quoted from the article which I have 
just read, the Tariff Commission says: 


has been sold. 

This report was published in the early part of 1921. 

It is noteworthy that the growers were able successfully to dispose 
of their crop at prices far her than were received for the foreign 
product and in the midst of the prevailing business depression. They 
were able to do this by a prompt price reduction of around 28 per 
cent. Such wide differences in price seem to indicate that the tariff 
problem is not a vital one, and that the higher domestic costs are to 
a very large degree offset by the higher prices received for the better 
California product, 


Mr. President, there is further evidence from the Tariff 
Commission itself that the crop was disposed of and that very 
shortly after the harvest season there were no walnuts upon the 
markets which were available for the American demand. 

I now quote from a publication which is known as the 
Confectionery Market, as follows: 


The value of the domestic walnut crop (97 per cent oeng produced 
in California) increased between 1909 and 1919 from two and a quarter 
million dollars to over fourteen millions— 


And that during the time when there was a very much lower 
duty imposed than is contemplated in this amendment— 


It did not need a high protective tariff to bring abont this 
nal result. DE the first half of this period the rate of du 
cents; the last half, 4 cents. 

The labor cost of production of California walnuts is approximately 
65 per cent of the total. Nobody wants workers in California to have 
to compete with European labor nor to live under European conditions, 
A glance at the development of the California industry noted above 
would seem to indicate that it is not necessary they should. The de- 
velopment was due to progress in cultural and marketing practices. 
The United States Tari mmission, referring to the walnut crop, 


says: 

y It is also to be noted tbat the great bulk of the crop is marketed 
by a growers’ association, which annually establishes opening prices, 
* » but it is apparent that the control it exercises over the great 
bulk of the domestic crop enables it to profit in prices from a tariff 
more readily than is the case of an indus where competition among 
individual producers is general.” 7 


In a letter from one of the leading candy manufacturers of 
Boston I note the following comment in reference to California 
walnuts: 


During the war when walnuts were scarce, we used some California 
walnuts. They came in very much discolored, due to the thin shells 
on them. In fact, most of them showed up very black. While they 
are white when they are cut open, they ire very far from being attrac- 
tive and are not desirable for confectioners. 

Were it not ible to get French nuts, we believe there are many 
confectioners who would not use these nuts at all, unless it were for 
inside work. 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 
using anywhere near the quantity we would use if prices were nearer 
normal. The normal price on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day 
is about 60 cents. 

Many similar letters have come to me—some of them are 
printed in the Recorp of July 3. I can not believe the candy 
manufacturers would intentionally and willfully assert that the 
California walnut was not suitable for their purposes unless 
their experience justified it. 

Let me read further from this letter of April 27, 1922: 

In our small business here we thought nothing of buying 100 cases 
of wainuts when the price was around 30 cents; to-day we buy them 
in 5 and 10 case lots. 

If this bill passes, it will work a t hardship on all the confec- 
tiomers, and will be the means of tiking away some of the attractive- 
ness from our package goods, which make up a large part of our 
business. 


henome- 
was 5 


We are willing to do anything we can to help, and of course under- 
stand it is necessary for the vernment to obtain revenue through 
such sources, but if our business is injured we can not make money to 
pay taxes. In other words, “If-they kill the hen, they lose the eggs.“ 

f we should write you every time we were asked to do so, you would 
receive about three letters a week from us. 

Mr. President, the question is very simple. The walnut in- 
dustry is a very prosperous one. It has grown rapidly by leaps 
and bounds, but it does not and can not produce a sufficient 
quantity of walnuts to meet the American demand. The do- 
mestie production is about 50 per cent of the consumption and 
the imports are 50 per cent, chiefly shelled walnuts. The con- 
fectioners say the foreign shelled walnut is superior to the 
domestic shelled walnut; that its color is better for their pur- 
poses, and that its flavor is better, but they frankly admit that 
the California unshelled walnut is one of the best in the world 
and does not compete with the foreign unshelled walnut; that 
it is superior and commands a better price in the market, 
However, when shelled and exposed to the air it discolors, so 
the confectioners say, and is not suitable for their purposes. 
In any event, the California walnut growers have not shelled 
thelr walnuts, because the demand for their unshelled walnuts 
is more than their supply. 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me that these high rates 
can be justified or can be successfully defended in view of the 


-disclosures in this case, and the evidence, which is overwhelm- 


ing, to the effect that walnut growing has been a prosperous 
and successful industry and has grown tremendously under a 
very much lower tariff duty than that proposed by the amend- 
ment, which amounts to an increase of 200 per cent over the 
rates of the existing law. If the rate reported by the com- 
mittee is sound, if it is defensible, then every agricultural in- 
dustry which can show the prosperity that the walnut industry 
shows and whch can show a production equal to one-half of 
the consumption ought to have similar high protective tariff 
rates imposed. Of course, the proposed duty can not be de- 
fended and the amendment ought not to prevail. 

I desire to say in conclusion that we are establishing some 
very bad precedents in this bill. It is easy enough to levy duties 
now, but when the time comes to revise this tariff bill, as it will 
have to be revised in the future by either the Democratic or the 
Republican Party, precedents like this will be at hand which 
will make much trouble for future revisionists. I tell the Sen- 
ate that it is a very serious matter to levy high duties upon 
these products without having sufficient evidence to warrant 
this action and facts to justify an increase of this proportion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
memorandum prepared by me showing the rates of duty under 
previous laws, the extent of production, and cost to the con- 
sumers if the increased duty shall be imposed. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE BILL AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 


In the Underwood Act walnuts unshelled were dutiable at 2 cents 
and shelled at 4 cents per pound. 

In the Payne-Aldrich Act wainuts unshelled were dutiable at 3 cents 
and shelled at 5 cents per pound. 

The pending bill is an Increase over the rate in the Underwood Act 
of 100 per cent on unshelled and 200 cent on shelled walnuts, and 
an increase over the rate in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 33} per cent on 
unshelled and 140 per cent on shelled walnuts. 

PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 

The United States produces about 59,000,000 pounds of walnuts per 
year. Imports of unshelled walnuts range about 16,000,000 unds, 
and imports of shelled walnuts range about 12,000,000 pounds (54,- 
2 7 55 0 — — terms of uushelled walnuts); a total consumption of 

2 junds. 

The domestic product is marketed as unshelled wainuts, and adding 
to 59,000,000 pounds of the domestic product 16,000,000 pounds of un- 
shelled walnuts imported we have a total of 75,000,000 pounds of un- 
shelled walnuts consumed yearly. With a tax of 4 cents per pound, 
the total tax would be 83.000.000. 

Practically the total consumption of shelled walnuts are imported— 
12,000,000 pounds at a tariff vate of 12 cents will impose a total tax of 
$1,440,000 on the consumers. 

The tax on the shelled and unshelled products will amount to 

4,440,000—4 cents per capita—$160,000 for the 4,000,000 people of 
assachusetts. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to speak briefly in re- 
ply to the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi]. 

I find myself in total disagreement with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. ‘That is regrettable, but nevertheless it isa fact. 
I think the Senator approaches this argument from the stand- 
point of a confectioner. In no place do his argument or his 
facts furnished or his statistics supplied show any profits being 
made by the producers of walnuts. That is an important ele- 
ment, and must be considered in making up our decision in 
this matter. I am speaking now more or less as one who is 
familiar with this industry. 

There is no horticultural industry that pays so little profit 
upon the investment or for the labor employed as the culture 


1922. 


There is no one on the Pacific coast who has made 
a considerable sum of money in the development of the walnut 


of walnuts. 


industry. I know this from having studied the industry. I 
went through the groves of California some years ago and care- 
fully surveyed the industry, 

It takes 15 years for a tree to produce a profitable crop. 
‘There is twelve or fourteen hundred dollars invested in each 
acre by the time the trees arrive at a proper bearing period. 
Only a few trees can be put out to an acre, If they are 60 
feet apurt, you have only 12 trees to an acre working for you. 
You must cultivate the tree,- you must fertilize it, you must 
prune and spray it year after year, without getting a single cent 
of return upon your investment; and when the tree is 15 years 
old, and producing fruit profitably, it takes 10 or 15 years from 
that time on to catch up with your investment. 

Mr. President, I do not know a single rate in this whole bill 
that has more merit than this one protecting walnuts. The 
expected competition from Manchuria is so serious that the 
Department of Agriculture within the year will send an expert 
to study the subject in Manchuria. The annual agricultural 
appropriation bill which we voted for in the Senate a few 
months ago—and I have no doubt that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts voted for it—carried an appropriation to send a nut 
expert to Manchuria to determine whether it would be profit- 
able to go ahead and plant walnuts in this country in competi- 
tion with Manchuria. If the great Department of Agriculture 
and both branches of the Congress know the great menace in 
the future from that country, and Congress voted for it, then 
it must exist, and is not an idle dream. 

Mr. President, the growers of the Pacific coast can not possibly 
compete with the growers of walnuts in Manchuria, in China. 
There are no cultural methods adopted there. They are grown 
haphazardly on the roadside or as a by-product where wheat, 
vegetables, or rice are raised. The labor costs pactically 
\nothing, and it costs a whole lot less to bring a pound of wal- 
nuts into New York from China than it does to bring it from 
the Pacfic States to New York. 

Again, Mr. President, one of the great injuries that is being 
done is not only the fierce and ruinous competition, but the 
foreign nuts are inferior. They are small and rancid, the 
pellicle is dark, and people buy them and find they are not 
tasty, and they get out of the habit of buying walnuts and go to 
buying other nuts; and that in itself is ruinous competition. 

In the State of Oregon about 5,000 acres have been planted 
to walnuts in the last 10 years. Very few of the orchards are 
old enough to bear profitably. If this tariff is left at the present 
rate, with the increased planting in Manchuria, and also in 
Europe, and the low labor cost, the nut producers will be com- 
pelled to take up their trees and plant other crops, after wasting 
perhaps $1,000 an acre and waiting 8 or 10 or 12 years. This 
duty is an absolute necessity. We do not produce all of the wal- 
nuts that we need, and this duty will protect these growers 
from having foreigners put inferior nuts on the market in com- 
petition with them at a price at which they can not live. 

I would not want to vote to see harm come to an industry 
so large as this in California, where there is $100,000,000 in- 
vested, and $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 in Oregon, and about half 
as much in the State of Washington. It is an industry which 
ought to be protected, and which employs hundreds, and I 
might say thousands, of men and women, A walnut orchard is 
a groye that is beautiful, as the Senator from California so 
aptly described. It is a healthful industry. It bears through 
a time of the year when the other crops have been harvested. 
People who have been working in the wheat fields or the corn 
fields or the hay fields can go to the walnut groves, because 
that crop comes along and is harvested along in October. It 
extends the time of employment to those people who are living 
on the farms and the industry must be protected in order to 
endure; and I certainly hope that the Senators present will 
not vote to accept the theory of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

There has been no profit made, Mr. President. The Senator 
argues, and ably argues, that because this association has sold 
its entire crop there was a profit, I want to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, from the actual figures that I have here, 
and from what I know personally, that the average production 
of an aere of trees after 12 years is about 800 pounds to the acre, 
If I may use the figures the Senator quoted, the highest he 
quoted, as I recall, was 24 cents a pound, and the lowest 18 
cents. It is indisputably true that it costs 14 cents a pound in 
America to produce walnuts. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield a moment, this statement says that the opening 
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prices were 22} cents per pound for No. 1, i7 cents per pond 
for No. 2, and 28 cents per pound for fancy budded. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true; but it must be remembered that 
you are not taking into consideration orchard run. That is tie 
average price for all of them. You may have a budded nut, n 
first-class nut that is fancy, put up in a nice way and sold, 
that brings 24 cents, but your culls and your orchard runs and 
your seconds will perhaps only bring 12 cents; so, in discussing 
this matter, you must keep in mind what we call orchard runs, 
or the general average price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator answer this question? Will he state whether this state- 
ment in this article that I have read is a fact or not? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall the statement. 
glad if the Senator will let me know what it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (reading) 

Harty demands for walnuts at opening prices brougbt in orders for 
about four times as many walnuts as could be supplied. The associa- 
tion sold about 90 per cent of its unshelled walnuts at the opening 
prices in taking care of the requirements of old customers, 

Mr. McNARY, Will the Senator state what the price was? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The article does not state 
the price, but I want to know if it is true that the harvest of 
walnuts was sold out almost upon the opening of prices. 

Mr. MONARY. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator seriously 
argue to us that these prices were fixed at a sum which caused 
a loss to the growers? 

Mr. McNARY. I have said to the Senator—perhaps he does 
not appreciate it because he comes from a part of the country 
where the manufacturérs do fix their prices—that they do uot 
fix the prices of agricultural products. The law of supply and 
demand to a large extent controls. The association markets 
the nuts, and they do try to get the best price obtainable; and 
if the buyers in the East or the commission men or brokers 
say, “We will give you 22 cents,” they report it back to tlie 
growers, who come in aud tell them whether or not they will 
rell. They do not fix prices. If they were going to fix prices, 
they would perhaps put them at a dollar a pound, but they are 
controlled all the time by and amenable to the consumption 
power of the country and the law of supply and demand, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I read another line from 
this same article? 

Mr. MCNARY, T shall be very glad to have the Senator do so, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (reading) : 

In recent months the association has found it necessary to decline 
orders for hundreds of tons of unshelled walnuts. 


And yet we are told that that walnut supply was sold at a 


I shall be 


loss. 
Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, the Senator is arguing from 2 


. Simple statement that means nothing. I want him to tell me 


what they sold for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have quoted the prices. 

Mr. McNARY. What are the prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘This articie is written by the 
general manager of the California Walnut Growers’ Association. 
It is written to let the public know how successful, how pros- 
perous, the business is, what a great demand there was for 
walnuts, how quickly the output was sold, and what good prices 
they received. He says: 

The opening prices—22 cents per pound for No. 1, 17 cents per 
pound for No. 2, and 28 cents pet pound for fancy budded—were so 
well received by the trade that the California Walnut Growers’ Associs- 
tion was completely swamped with orders by the end of the first week 
in October. 

What does that mean except that the business was prosperous, 
that there was more of a demand than they could supply, and 
that the prices they fixed at the outset were so satisfactory that 
the harvest was cleaned right out? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is no argument at all. It 
is a mere baseless assumption. I take the Senator's own fig- 
ures. On the highest grade of nuts there was a gross profit of 
12 cents a pound; on the low grade there was a gross profit of 
3 cents a pound, so we will say the average was a gross profit 
of 10 cents a pound. With 800 pounds to an acre, and a profit 
of 10 cents, you make 880 gross per acre. Does the Senator 
say that is profiteering, when you have $1,400 invested in an 
acre? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I make no such claim; but 
the Senator has to take either one of two positions: Either that 
the prices were fair and that the output was sold immediately 
at those prices, or that at the very outset the growers’ associa- 
tion fixed a price that meant a loss. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is not unusual. Very 
many times the Prune Growers’ Association or the Almond 
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Growers’ Association, or like organizations, fail to obtain a 
profitable price. They do not go out and fix a price: If they 
should do that, they would be prosecuted. They are amenable 
to the general economic laws of the country; They get the best 
price they can. In 1920—I have the figures here—the crop was 
sold, orchard’ run, which, I explained, was the general average, 
at 16.97 cents a pound. That left a gross profit of 2 cents per 
pound, which would give the grower a gross profit of $16 an 
nere, with perhaps $1,500 an acre investment. 

You can not live on that. You can not pay your taxes on 
that. You can not pay your insurance on your buildings or 
the interest on the money which you borrowed at the bank. It 
can not be done. A grower ought to have at least 10 to 15 
cents a pound gross profit in order to make any sort of return 
upon his investment; and there are no figures the Senator 
from Massachusetts has given that dispute the fact that I am 
relating now, that they do not produce at a great profit, and 
that it is one of the poorest paying crops in all the horticul- 
tural activities of the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, an assertion that rates 
have been raised 100 per cent. or 200 per cent or 300 per cent 
may be somewhat startling to the uninitiated, but it ought not 
to affect those who are capable of understanding just what it 
means. If we give a duty of a quarter of a cent per pound on 
any commodity under the present law and we increase that to 
1 cent per pound, we have increased the rate 300 per cent, and 
yet the 1 cent per pound may mean very little. So a specific 
duty ordinarily does not mean much to those who are not at all 
times thoroughly acquainted with prices. What the public 
wants to know. is to what extent, by percentage, it raises the 
price of a. given commodity, and that becomes important in the 
discussion. of this matter. Therefore I want to put. into the 
Record: a few figures. that will bear upon that particular point, 

The production. of walnuts in 1921 was about 36,000,000 
pounds, In 1921 we had a short crop, because in 1919 our pro- 
duction, in round numbers, was 59,000,000. pounds; so it must 
be that an average crop will give us something over 50,000,000 
pounds, 

Now, let us take the imports for the purpose of determining 
what the ad valorem rate is. 

In.1921 we imported 31,821,639 pounds of walnuts not shelled: 
The value per pound of the imports was 13 cents. Therefore 
with the Senate rate the equivalent ad valorem duty is 31 per 
cent; certainly not a high rate of duty. In the same year we 
imported 13,264,089 pounds of shelled walnuts at an importing 
value of 38 cents a pound. With the Senate rate of duty the 
ad valorem upon the shelled walnuts is. 82 per cent, also a very 
moderate tariff. 

In 1921 we had 63,474 acres of land in, trees bearing walnuts, 
We had also young trees covering an acreage of 25,513—trees 
which had not yet reached the bearing stage. Therefore, in 
1921, we had 88,980 trees, which will soon become bearing, and 
with that number of trees bearing in an ordinarily good year, we 
could produce nearly all the walnuts which would be required 
Yor the consumptive demand in the United States, I say nearly; 
J do not think it would be quite sufficient. 

This. is an important industry, and if America can produce 
the walnuts necessary to supply the demand, I certainly am in 
fayor not of our supplying one-third or one-fourth, but I think 
we ought to supply at least nine-tenths of the demand, and the 
other tenth will be enough to take care of the prices, 

So. I think that with 31 and 82 per cent ad valorem we can 
justify these rates, Certainly we can justify them when we com- 
pare them with the rates which are given upon other commodities; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Assistant Secretary: 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee I[Mr. Mo- 
Krrrar] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar], I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr: POMERENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair for the day with my colleague [Mr. Wris], 
I beg to transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr: Hrrescock], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last. vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer my, 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote“ nay.” 


Mr. WARREN (when his name was called), Again announe- 
pe ny, pair and its transfer, which I ask to stand for the day, 

yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

The roll calli was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Grass] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. 
He is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS: I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barz] with the Senator 
from. Florida IMr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben! with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted! in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones} to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsENpD] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—38, 
Ashurst Fernald 0 wson 
Borah 8 cCumber Shortridge 
Broussard relinghuysen McKinley Smoot 
Bursum G cLean Spencer 
Calder Hale McNary Sterling 
Cameron Johnson New Sutherland 
cap r Jones, Wash, Nicholson . Tua, 
Oddie: atson, 
du Pont Kendrick P 
Ernst La Boiblexter 
NAYS—21. 
Caraway Ki Robinson Underwood 
Culberson La tte Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Lenroot Shields „Mont. 
Harris Nelson Simmons 
Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Pomerene. 
NOT VOTING—3T. 
Glass Norbeck Stanley 
Bran Har Norris: Townser.d 
Colt Hitech Overman Wadsworth 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Owen Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Keyes Page- Weller 
Dill McCormick Pepper Williams 
Bage McKellar Ransdell, Willis 
ns Moses Reed 
Fletcher Myers: Smith 
Gerry Newberry Stuntield. 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session’ on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr: HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, is there any 
ee of offering a cloture rule and taking a vote on it to- 
morrow 

Mr. McCUMBER. We could not vote on it to-morrow: 

Mr. HARRISON. If it is offered to-day it will go over until 
day after to-morrow? 

Mr, McCUMBER. Yes; it could not be voted on before day 
after to-morrow. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph: 758; 
on page 111; line 2, to strike out 73 and insert “12,” so as to 
read: 

Shelled, 12 cents. per pound. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Í do not want to interrupt 
the consideration of this amendment, but I ask the Senator 
from North Dakota, in charge of the bill, as to tomatoes, to be 
found provided for on page 113, in line 16, where a rate of 1 
cent per pound is impesed on tomatoes in their natural state. 
If I am correct in my opinion, that would not be subject to 
amendment until we dispose of the committee amendments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendments in that paragraph have 
been agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no amendment as to tomatoes in 
their natural state? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; there has been no amendment to the 
rate on tomatoes in their natural state. 

Mr. ASHURST. And it would not be in order for me at this 
time to offer an amendment? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. As to line 17—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, That amendment has been agreed to, 


Mr, ASHURST. I see that the rate on tomato paste has 
been increased from 28 to 45 per cent ad valorem, That was 
done on Saturday. I am not especially interested in that, but 
I want to be sure that T am not waiving any of the rights I 
might possess with reference to the amendment of the rate on 
tomatoes in their natural state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That can come up after we have disposed 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, returning to 
the amendment about to be voted on, all that has been said 
about shelled almonds can be applied to shelled walnuts. 
There is practically no production at all In this country of 
shelled walnuts, The unshelled walnut is the domestic product. 

The “Confectionery Market” says: 

Nearly the whole of the domestic crop is marketed in the shell. There 
are probably several candy factories any one of which could use all 
the shelled walnuts produced in California and sold out of shell. 

California produces about 1 per cent of the various shelled 
nuts consumed in the United States. The size of the kernel 
and the count per weight are both in favor of the imported 
walnuts. 

The same objection is made to walnuts that is made to 
almonds by the confectioners, namely, that the California 
product is not suitable for their uses. So we have a situation 
where it is absolutely necessary to import shelled walnuts, 
and the duty will be effective in raising the price of shelled 
walnuts. The amendment increases the rate of duty over the 
Underwood law and over the Payne-Aldrich law. The rate on 
shelled walnuts in the Underwood law was 4 cents per pound. 
The rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 5 cents. The rate 
suggested by the House was 74 cents. The rate suggested by 
the Senate committee amendment is 12 cents per pound. It 
ean not be justified. It is notice to the consumers of America 
that the price of shelled walnuts is immediately to be raised 
S cents per pound. There is no justification whatever for it. 
If there were a shelled walnut industry in this country or an 
industry engaged in selling shelled walnuts, something could 
be mid for a small protective duty, but there can not be any- 
thing said, in my opinion, in view of the fact for such a high 
duty upon shelled walnuts, 

Mr. President, on the committee amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made upon the previous vote, I vote “yea.” I ask 
that this announcement of my pair and transfer ay stand for 
the day. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as heretofore with my colleague [Mr. WIIAus ]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MYERS] 
and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcenient as before as to 
my pair and transfer, I yote yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. Making the same announcement as on 
the last roll call, I vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, nays 18, as follows; 


Making the 


YEAS—36. 
Ashurst France Ladd Oddie 
Ball Frelinghuysen Lodge Phipps 
Broussard Gooding McCunmber Poindexter 
Bursum Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Cameron Johnson McLean Smoot 
Capper Jones, Wash. McNary Spencer 
Curtis Kaose Nelson bet Seer y 
du Pont Kendrick New Sutherland 
Ernst Keyes Nicholson Warren 

NAYS—18, 
Dial La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Harris Lenroot Shields Waish, Mass, 
Harrison Pittman Simmons Walsh,. Mont, 
Heflin Pomerene Swanson 
King Robinson Trammeli 

NOT VOTING—42Z. 

Borah Colt Dillingham Fletcher 
Brandegee Crow Edge Gerry 
Calder Culberson Elkins Glass 
Caraway Cummins Pernald Harreld 
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Hitchcock Norbeck Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Reed Watson, Ind. 
McCormick Overman Smith Weller 
McKellar wen Stanfield Williams 
Moses Page Stanley Willis 

Myers Pepper Townsend 

Newberry Ransdell Wadsworth 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a circular which is universally being sent to all the dye manu- 
facturers and dye users in New Jersey by the German im- 
8 I ask that it be read for the information of the 

nate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the communica- 
tion will be read. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
New YORK, July 1, 1922. 


Drar Sms: We beg to offer you our services for the importation of 
coal-tar dyes, including indanthrene and other vat dyes, manufactured 
on the Badische Anitin & Soda Fabrik and by other makers. We have 
the assurance of the manufacturers that they will give prompt atten- 
tion to our orders. The prices will be as low as can be made, and, we 
have every reason to believe, will be found satisfactor 

It is to be hoped that the embargo and license provisions which were 
eliminated from the tariff bill by cha House of Representatives will 
not be put back. It is also to hoped that these same provisions 
now in force under the terms of the emergency tarif bill will be re- 
paries The removal of these restrictions on importations of coal-tar 

ves would enable us to carry in stock all the dyes needed and to fill 
m orders 88 at current prices. 
n samples of new products as soon as they are put on the market, as 
well as to provide quantities sufficient for your practical trials. Thus 
ou would in a position to adopt improvements as quickly as the 
oreign dye consumer. 

Soligiting your favors, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


by you. 


It would permit us to bring 


KUTTROFF, Pick HARUp & Co, (INc.), 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 759, page 111, line 
5, the committee proposes to strike out the word “ pound” and 
insert the same word, with a semicolon and the following words 
thereafter: “ pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Pan, 759. Edible nuts, shelled or unshelled, not specially provided 
for, 1 cent per pound; pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That no 
allowance shall be made for dirt or other impurities in nuts of any 
kind, shelled or unshelled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just for the record, I desire to state that 
during the calendar year 1921 the imports of these nuts under 
the basket clause were 3,880,676 pounds, valued at $805,303, or 
21 cents a pound. On the basis of 21 cents per pound, the 
1 cent per pound rate is equal to about 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Upon the pickled or otherwise prepared and preserved nuts, it 
will be noted that we have given a rate of 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask now that we return to page 107, 
paragraph 741, figs. The committee authorizes me to make the 
following modification: On page 107, line 14, strike out “35” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 40,” so as to read: 

Par. 741. Figs, fresh or dried, 2 cents per pound; prepared or pre- 
served in any manner, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the same situ- 
ation exists in regard to this amendment as with reference to 
the amendments which we have just considered. Figs are a 
California product. There is not sufficient production for our 
consumption. The committee have seen fit to impose excessively 
high rates of duty upon all of the citrus fruits and nuts pro- 
duced in southern California. 

The Senate committee amendment on figs as modified in- 
creases the duty from 20 per cent ad valorem, as proposed by the 
House, to 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Under the Underwood law prepared figs were dutiable at 20 
per cent ad valorem, and under the Payne-Aldrich law at 1 cent 
per pound plus 35 per cent ad valorem. Fresh figs or dried figs 
were dutiable at 2 cents per pound under the Underwood law 
and 2} cents in the act of 1909, while 2 cents is the rate pro- 
posed in the pending bill. The domestic production for the year 
1919 was 21,801,000 pounds, valued at $2,180,000. The imports 
for 1920 were about 20,000,000 pounds, valued at about 85.000. 
000. The imports, therefore, were about one-half of our con- 
sumption. 

It is to be noted that we imported about one-half of our con- 
sumption and that the imports were valued at $5,000,000; that 
the domestic production was valued at only $2,000,000, showing 
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that the imported fig sells at a much higher price than does the 
domestic fig; in fact, there is no very serious competition be- 
tween the foreign fig and the domestic fig. The foreign fig is 
so superior that it does not compete with the fig which is pro- 
duced in southern California and in some of the Gulf States. 

Mr. President, I do not care to consume any more of the 
time of the Senate in discussing this item. It involves the same 
principles that were discussed when we considered the duties 
upon almonds and walnuts. Our people demand the importa- 
tion of figs. That this duty will be effective there can be no 
question, and consequently our people will haye to pay an in- 
creased price for this product equivalent to the rate of duty 
provided in the bill. The California industry does not need this 
protection. It is excessive, unwarranted, and indefensible, 
It is a very great injustice to the consumers of America to im- 
pose this very heavy burden upon them. 

I ask, Mr. President, to attach to my remarks a statement 
and table showing a comparison of rates of duty, the percentage 
of production to consumption, the increased burden which will 
result to the consumer on all the citrus fruits and nuts produced 
in California. 

There being ne objection, the matter was ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HEAVY TAXES LEVIED ON CONSUMERS FOR CITRUS FRUITS AND NUTS, 


Table showing increased duties on citrus fruits and other prod- 
ucts raised or produced chiefly, and in some instances exclusively, 
but which constitute only a small percentage of our consuniption, 
in southern California: 


To what extent this industry in southern California is sub- 
sidized at the expense of the American people can best be ap- 
preciated by comparing the percentage of production in Cali- 
fornia with our total consumption. 

Oalifornia produces only 15 per cent of our consumption of 
almonds; 3 per cent of our consumption of olives; one-half of 
1 per cent of our consumption of dates; 50 per cent of our con- 
sumption of figs; 46 per cent of our consumption of walnuts; 
and 77 per cent of our consumption of lemons, 

As we must import in large quantities most of these products 
in order to supply the demand of onr people, how can we jus- 
tify an average increase in tariff duties on these products of 
150 per cent over existing law? 

The pending bill will continue the increased tariff duty of 2 
cents per pound named in the emergency law of 1921 on lemons 
amounting to $1.12} per box, or 43 cents per dozen, an increased 
duty of 300 per cent over the rate in the Underwood tariff law, 
the tax under that law amounting to 13 cents per dozen. 

The Underwood rate was the law from 1918 to 1921, and dur- 
ing that period the production of lemons in California in- 
creased 200 per cent. If this industry could prosper under a 
tariff protection of one-half cent per pound, equivalent to 1} 
cents per dozen, how can an increase of 300 per cent in the 
duty be justified except as a governmental subsidy to the 
lemon industry of California controlled by relatively few 
growers’ organizations. ‘The tax in this bill will increase the 
cost of lemons $1.12} per box over the cost of lemons under the 
Underwood tariff law, making the total increased price which 
the public will have to pay about $9,300,000 if these duties be- 


come effective. 

Practically all of the walnuts and almonds produced in 
California are sold unshelled: The imports of walnuts and 
almonds are almost entirely shelled and are used in very large 
quantities by confectioners and bakers. 


The high duty upon shelled walnuts the confectionery trade 
estimates will increase the price of the 12,000,000 pounds im- 
ported annually to the amount of $960,000, all of which in- 
creased price will, of course, be passed on to the consumers. 

The high duty upon shelled almonds will increase the price 
of the 20,000,000 pounds imported annually for the use of the 
confectioners: and bakers to the amount of $2.200,000, which 
will also be passed on to the consumers. As 85 per cent of 
the consumption of almonds must be imported, how can an in- 
creased cost through increased tariff duties, amounting to 
$2,200,000, be justified? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the California production 
of figs for the year 1919, which is the last year of which I have 
a record, amounted to 26,460 pounds, while the importations in 
1921 were 38,794,481 pounds. At 2 cents a pound, the proposed 
duty would be equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 22 per cent. 
So we have a 22 per cent duty upon fresh figs, and upon pre- 
served and other figs a duty of 40 per cent under the bill as 
reported. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, paragraph 741, line 15, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to strike out: 

Dates, 1 cent per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. on 
page 107, after line 15, to insert: 

Par. T41n, Dates, fresh or dried, 1 cent per pound; prepared or pre- 

in any manner, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the Committee on Finance, 
I ask to modify the amendment which has just been stated. in 
line 17, before the words “per centum,” by striking out the 
numerals “ 35” and inserting in lien thereof the numerals 40.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an- 


| other amendment which can not be successfully defended. The 


rate proposed by the committee is unwarranted and most ex- 
cessive, The California production of dates amounts prasti- 
cally to 145,000 pounds, valued at only $29,000. The imports in 
1920 amounted to 36,000,000 pounds, valued at $2,224,000. The 
California production is less than 1 per cent of the consumption. 

This is not an infant industry. Dates are not produced in 
any large quantities in this country; they are imported. Here 
again the exceedingly high rate proposed of 40 per cent ad 
valorem means that for preserved dates costing 10 cents a 
pound the American people will have to pay instantly, to- 
morrow—if this bill should become a law toanorrow—about 
15 cents a pound; if dates were selling for 20 cents a pound, 
this amendment means that the people would be charged about 
80 cents a pound for dates; if dates are selling for 30 cents 
a pound, this amendment means that the people will be charged 
almost 50 cents a pound. There ought to be some limit upon 
these rates. 

Evidently what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
said this morning is becoming more and more apparent, that 
any Senator on either side of the Chamber who promises to 
vote for this bill may get whatever he wants in the way of 
duties upon the products in which he is interested. It is a 
give-and-take proposition. This is a duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem on something that the American people must buy 
abroad; a food supply for which they have to go into à foreign 
Market to secure what they want. 

I am surprised that the Committee on Fimance would, day 
after day, in the face of the opposition throughout the country 
to the pending bill, come here proposing to increase these rates, 
I do not know where the pressure is coming from or what the 
influence is, but the fact is that there has not been, to my recol- 
lection, a single amendment offered by the Committee on Fi- 
nance to the agricultural schedule proposing to reduce a rate; 
there has not been a single amendment of the committee re- 
jected; and I honestly believe that if the Senator from North 
Dakota had proposed to make this rate 200 per cent ad valorem 
he would get a majority in this Chamber in favor of it and 
that it would be adopted. The committee may come in with 
any rates they see fit and get favorable action. 

There is no longer independent judgment here. We might 
just as well end the discussion. When the chemical schedule 
was under discussion and the metal schedule was being consid- 
ered the committee came to the conclusion, after hearing the 
opposition, that many of the rates proposed were too high, 
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and in a few instances they reported amendments reducing the 
rates on metals, but on food every single amendment proposed 
here has been designed to increase the rates. I venture to say 
that the Senator from North Dakota, representing the Finance 
Committee, has proposed at least 25 amendments to the agri- 
cultural schedule in this bill increasing the rates since this 
schedule has been under consideration, and that those amend- 
ments have all been adopted. What is the justification for these 
increases? “There is a day of reckoning coming. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want to have the duty 
on fresh or dried dates reduced to the Underwood rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I would reduce this rate to 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I ask the Senator in regard to dates, 
fresh or dried. Most of the.dates come in either fresh or dried, 
although some come in in candied or glacéd form. Now, does the 
Senator desire the Underwood rate to govern in this instance? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Underwood rate 
on fresh dates was about the same as the rate provided in this 
bill, and, perhaps even a little bit more. But that rate was 
for revenue purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator thinks the Underwood rate 
is too high, does he? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am discussing the only 
amendment before the Senate, and that is the amendment in 
relation to prepared or preserved dates and not fresh or dried 

dates, which I do not desire to discuss now, because there is 
no commitee amendment pending to that bracket. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole paragraph 741a is an amend- 
ment, and therefore the Senator can discuss ithe entire para- 
graph. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator's pardon, 


The entire paragraph 74la is in the nature of an amendment, 
but the rate has not been changed in the Senate committee 
amendment so far as fresh or dried dates are concerned. The 
only change in the rate originally proposed in the bill is from 
35 per cent ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

I am informed that the acreage in both figs and dates is 
relatively insignificant. In ‘broad terms, the proposed duty 
will mean virtually nothing to the industry except in the case 
of a few scattered producers. 

To show the inconsistency of the position of the committee 
än levying any duty at all upon dates, fresh or dried, prepared 
or preserved, the eommittee placed upon the free list bananas, 
which are imported in large quantities and are very insig- 


nificantly produced in this country; but on dates, which are 


also imported in very large quantities and practically are not 
produced at all in the United States, the committee imposed 
a duty of 1 cent per pound upon fresh or dried and 40 per cent 
ad valorem upon prepared or preserved. z 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say upon this 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the commit- 
tee amendment as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBHER, Mr. President, the imports of dates, fresh 
or dried, in the year 1921 were 45,827,320 pounds. The import 
price was about 5 cents per pound, and therefore a duty of 1 
cent per pound is equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem. I am 
‘rather surprised that my good friend from Massachusetts can 
find such serious objection to this rate, when it is exactly the 
same as that fixed in the Democratic tariff law of 1918. We 
have not raised the rate a penny; and yet the importation of 


dates continues and we are still importing many times the 


quantity raised in the United States. I have not noticed that 
the duty on dates has enormously added to the cost of living 
in the United States. 

When we come to glacéd or candied fruits, which are lux- 
uries, and in which there is a great deal of waste and an enor- 
mous expense, with our high standard of wages it was neces- 
sary to increase the protective principle, or, if we say that it 
is not for protection, then we are entitled to have the benefit 
of the duties; but inasmuch as these glacéd fruits are produced 
in this country to a considerable extent by the higher cost of 
labor we of necessity are required to give a higher protective 
duty than under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The quantity produced in California does not amount to a 
great deal. In 1919 California produced 144,992 pounds; Ari- 
zona, 42,812 pounds. The total produced in those two States 
was 187,804 pounds. The imports of this 45,000,000 pounds, the 
Senator must remember, were not imports which will now ‘take 
‘a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. They are imports which 


will take a duty of 1 cent per pound, or 20 per cent ad valorem 
on the present basis of importing values. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 742, page 107, line 
20, 5 is proposed to strike out “2” and insert 23,“ so as to 
read: 

Grapes in barrels or other kages, 
capacity of the packages; rais as, 23 aah or bade . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this item 
illustrates once more the want of an underlying principle in the 
fixing of rates in this bill. j 

Raisins are exported in large volume. Dates are imported 
in large volume. Walnuts are imported in large volume. 
Almonds are imported in large volume; but whether the volume 
of imports be large or small, whether the industry be on an 
export basis or not, under this bill all have been given increased 
protective duties. 

In 1919 the production of raisins amounted to 336,000,000 
pounds, valued at $50,000,000. The imports amounted to only 
14,000,000 pounds, valued at $2,658,000, about 4 per cent of our 
production. ‘The exports were six times as large as our im- 
ports, amounting to 86,000,000 pounds, valued at $12,000,000. 

Here, then, is an industry where our production is beyond the 
requirements of the consumers of our country—an industry that 
is.so profitable that we are exporting six times as much as we 
import of raisins. Clearly ‘these facts do not justify the im- 
position of an increased tariff duty. There is nothing to protect 
when there are no importations. 

Attention ought to be called to the fact that this is an indus- 
try that the Federal Trade Commission recently cited and 
called attention to the trade and price practices of the Raisin 
Growers’ Association as not being entirely legal. The result 
of the action of the Federal Trade Commission against the 
Raisin Growers’ Association was a modification of their market- 
ing practices in trying to ‘fix prices. 

This industry can not claim that it is going to be injured by 
foreign exploitation. It is a very prosperous industry. Its 
prosperity has increased since the coming of prohibition. There 
is a greater demand for raisins in America to-day than ever 
before. The prohibition amendment has done more for this in- 
dustry than tariff duties will ever do. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. How does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not think the Senator 
was so innocent. 

Mr, President, how can we explain to the American people 
the need of a protective-tariff duty upon an industry that is 
not meeting with any competition from foreign sources? How 
can we justify a protective-tariff duty on an industry that is 
so prosperous that it can successfully compete with the world 
and export in large volume its products to all parts of the world? 

Protection usually implies the necessity of preventing some- 
thing of an injurious nature being inflicted upon an industry. 
Protection usually suggests that an industry needs to be safe- 
guarded against foreign importations that may undersell the 
domestic product in the home markets. This claim can not be 
made of raisins. The facts do not warrant the levying of any 
duty whatever upon raisins, except for revenue purposes; and 
this amendment, as I said at the outset, is further evidence that 
®o principle of tariff protection heretofore approved and sup- 
ported by the majority party has been invoked in the prepara- 
tion of the rates and schedules in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in 1921 we imported 
$1,136,947 worth of grapes in barrels and other packages. That 
gives us $300,000 duty for revenue purposes, and we shall need 
mat many times over. The raisins also give us a fair return in 

uties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 107, line 21, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “dried currants and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On line 22 it is proposed to strike 
out the word “pound” and to insert the same word with a 
semicolon and the words “currants, Zante or other, 2 cents per 
pound,” so as to read: 

Other dried grapes, 24 cents per pound; currants, Zante or other, 
2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Asststant Secretary. In paragraph 743, page 107, lines 
24 and 25, it is proposed to strike out “oranges, and grapefruit, 
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1 cent per pound,” and to insert “and oranges, 1 cent per 
pound ; grapefruit, one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

So as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 743. Lemons, 2 cents par pound; limes and oranges, 1 cent per 
pound ; grapefruit, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I offer the following amendment: On page 107, line 25, before 
me word “and,” insert the words “in their natural state or in 

rine.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the item of 
lemons in this paragraph is not now under consideration, there 
being no amendment offered to that part of the paragraph by 
the Senate Finance Committee; so I sball not take up the time 
of the Senate in discussing the high rate upon lemons named 
in this paragraph. The committee does, however, propose an 
amendment on oranges and on grapefruit, and I should like 
to have inserted in the Recorp some information which I have 
in regard to these products. 

First of all, let me call attention to the fact that the House 
rate of 1 cent per pound is higher than the rate in the Under- 
wood law, which was one-half cent per pound, and the rate 
named by the Senate committee restores the Payne-Aldrich 
duties. 

The California orange crop is around 20,000,000 boxes, and 
that of Florida about 8,000,000 boxes. The imports are neg- 
ligible, rarely exceeding $100,000 worth, while our exports have 
been around three to seven million dollars worth. This in- 
dustry, therefore, has reached a stage where it can maintain 
itself against foreign competition without the aid of a tariff, and 
this has been achieved not by the tariff but by production 
through the development and improvement of orange-grove cul- 
tivation. 

The exports of oranges are relatively small, since it requires 
nearly a generation to create a citrus industry. Oranges come 
chiefly from Spain and the Mediterranean countries, but this 
supply is dwarfed by the demand for the domestic product. 
Here we have an illustration of why a tariff is continued upon 
an established industry in spite of the fact that it no longer 
requires such support. It affects relatively insignificant quanti- 
ties of oranges from the West Indies, and assists the growers’ 
association in maintaining their prices through the feeding out 
of the orange supply to the different markets. The increased 
uses of oranges, such as for drinks and as a table fruit, have 
tremendously expanded the demand. 

As to grapefruit, Florida produces the great bulk of the 
domestie grapefruit, production in 1919 being 3,000,000 boxes, 
valued at $6,000,000. Porto Rico produced in 1919, 845,340 
boxes. California produced 465,000 boxes. The imports have 
been relatively small, amounting to about half a million dollars. 

Mr. President, with these facts before us, I want to call 
attention to the fact that the orange industry does not need 
any protective tariff duty. One cent per pound will not bring 
any revenue, because there are no imports; and the only pur- 
pose is that it will give the growers’ association a chance to 
increase the price. Oranges are produced in sufficient amount 
to take care of the domestic demand, and there is not any 
justification, in my opinion, for this duty. Oranges, like raisins, 
are produced in such quantities that they can not possibly be 
considered infant industries. . 

I have nothing further to add, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That completes paragraph 743? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It does. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, then, that we take up paragraph 
718, providing for duties on fish. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 718, 
page 102, line 18, to strike out the word “all” and insert the 
words “fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice; halibut, salmon, 
and swordfish, 2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] is interested in these paragraphs. He ought to 
be sent for, or a quorum call had. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding, after the word “salmon,” in line 19, the word 
“mackerel” and a comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, fish is a 
product that differs from all others in the very nature of the 
industry, and therefore it must be considered upon somewhat 
different principles. First, I want to call attention to a strik- 


ing inconsistency in this paragraph. Halibut is the fish most 
extensively found in the eastern markets. Salmon and sword- 
fish are found more extensively in the Pacific coast markets, 

The imports of salmon and of swordfish are insignificant, so 
that the salmon and swordfish market, largely on the Pacific 
coast, has practically no competition, while halibut, a fish 
caught in the Atlantic Ocean waters, and marketed in the At- 
lantic coast markets, meets with very serious competition from 
Canadian fish importations, yet the committee amendment, 
drawn so unscientifically, only gives the same protection to the 
halibut fisherman of the East that it gives to the salmon fisher- 
man of the West, although the halibut fisherman must compete 
with an importation from foreign markets of 17 per cent of 
the amount of our consumption. 

I think this is a very grave and serious injustice to the hali- 
but fisherman, and that the rate upon halibut ought to be 
more than the rate upon salmon and swordfish, in view of 
the statistics upon the imports and the production and con- 
sumption of these various kinds of fish, or the rates on salmon 
and swordfish reduced. 

I do not know that there is anything more I care to say, 
but I ask that some letters which I have received and informa- 
tion which I have summarized about the imports and domestic 
production of these fish be incorporated with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SENATE COMMITTEM AMENDMENT AND PRE- 
VIOUS LAWS. 


Under the Underwood Act fresh fish, frozen or packed in ice, were 
free. Under the Payne-Aldrich Act fresh fish were dutiable at three- 
fourths cent per pound, with a special provision of one-fourth cent 
per pouas for fresh herring, eels, smelts, and fresh-water fish, and a 
mea provision of 1 cent per pound for fresh mackerel, halibut, and 

on. 
PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS. 


The present annual catch of fresh fish amounts to about 2,500,000,- 
000 gonna Our imports average about 100,000,000 pounds, of which 
fresh-water fish constitutes about 4 per cent. xports are relatively 
small; ordinarily they amount to around 10,000,0 pounds. 

Imports are almost exclusively from Canada and are received at 
North Atlantic ports. The great bulk of salt-water fish consists of 
pve ashe cod, haddock, hake, pollock, herring, smelts, salmon, and mack- 


erel. 

Of the total catch of fresh fish 35,000,000 pounds are halibut and 
618,910,000 pounds are salmon. I have not been able to obtain any 
accurate figures as to swordfish. The figures on halibut and salmon 
however, are sufficient to indicate that a large percentage of the total 
catch is of these varieties, and that therefore the proposed increase 
from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound on halibut, salmon, and swordfish 
will be app jeable to at least 30 per cent of our domestic catch. 

About 17,000,000 unds of halibut and about 6,000,000 pounds of 
salmon are imported per year. Imports of halibut amount to about 
17 per cent of our total consumption; imports of salmon amount to 
less than 1 per cent of our consumption. 

It is clear from these figures that halibut fish should bear a higher 
duty than salmon, 


GLOUCESTER FISH EXCHANGE, 
Gloucester, Mass., June 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


= United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR Sir: At a meeting of the Gloucester Fish Exchange, held 
this morning, I was instructed to communicate with you and to ask 
your kindly influence in having the provision in the proposed tariff 
relating to fresh mackerel raised from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound. 

The suggestion offered is that the word “ mackerel” inserted in 
Senate Document No. 187, Schedule 7, agricultural products and pro- 
visions, paragraph 718, page 42, so as to read; 

“Par, 718. Fish. fresh, frozen, or packed in ice: Halibut, mack- 
erel, salmon, and swordfish, 2 cents per pound,” ete. i 

Briefly, and as a reason for mak Bg the foregoing request, it might 
be added that the American fresh-mackerel market is flooded with fish 
imported from Nova Scotia, with the result that the product is selling 
at figures unprofitable to the American industry. 

During the past two weeks, as an illustration, thousands of barrels 
of fresh mackerel have been ship in from Nova Scotia and dum 
on the New England market, with the result that the American fisher- 
man finds his usual and regular market destroyed and unprofitable. 

Trusting that the suggestion herein contained will meet with your 
ope and thanking you in advance for a kindly consideration of 

e matter at your convenience. 

I am, sir, with great respect, sincerely yours, 
WILMor A. REED, Secretary. 
CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Gloucester, Mass., June 6, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SIR: The board of directors of the chamber of commerce 
has asked me to bring the following matter to your attention, with 
the request that, in so far as may be possible, you lend your influence 
in support of the proposed change. 

The matter relates to the proposed tariff, and es ally to that por- 
tion which concerns fresh mackerel, It is found in Senate Document 
No. 187, schedule 7, “Agricultural products and provisions,” paragraph 
718, pe e 42, and reads as follows: 

Kis 


und.“ 
P The board of directors is convinced from the facts presented to it b 
its committee and its affiliated organizations that the tariff on fres 
mackerel as herein provided for would result in great injury to the 
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fisheries existing in Gloucester and elsewhere in New 
that at present Canadian fresh mackerel are 
at a cost far below the cost of production to 
beard of directors 3 to suggest 

h be so amended as to include along with 
fish mentioned mackerel. ‘The paragraph would 


re fully eff in fa 
5 have our Interests ae heart, for all of which’ ee are truly 

: Sincerely yours, * 

Hieeman F. Lion, Manager. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was called ont 
for a moment. What is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment relative to fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘The first amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 102, line 19, the Senator 
from Washington moves to amend by inserting after the word 
“pound” the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacifie Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from sn American port. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this amendment 
to the amendment does not affect the duty on fish as 
by the committee. I will say frankly that it is intended to 
meet rather a local situation which has been brought about by 
special orders in council and regulations by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not know whether the committee will oppose the amend- 
ment or not. I will take just a few moments to explain the 
situation, and I hope there will be no opposition to it. I can 
not see how there can be, from the American standpoint. 

This amendment was put in the tariff bill of 1913 in the 
Senate. It was very carefully considered by the committee and 
there was a very extended debate on the floor of the Senate. 
Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, on the Democratic side, made 
a very strong speech in behalf of it. As I said, it was put in 
the bill in the Senate; but it went out in conference. 

The situation which we seek to meet by this amendment is 
about this: The halibut fishing grounds are 600 or 700 miles 
north of Seattle, extending a distance of about 1,500 miles. 
They are fished very largely by American fishermen and Amer- 
ican vessels; at least, that used to be the ease. 

In 1915 the Grand Trunk Railway was completed to Prince 
Rupert, which is about thirty-odd miles from the Alaskan coast, 
It is the terminus of this railroad. Immediately upon ‘the 
completion of the railroad, or when it was near completion, the 
Canadians, with characteristic energy and characteristic devo- 
tion to the interests of Canadians, took steps to concentrate 
business at Prince Rupert and provide freight for the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

One of the inviting fields in this direction was the fishing 
industry, and especially the halibut fishing industry. If this 
product could be diverted over the Grand Trunk Railway it 
would furnish a very large freight tonnage coming to eastern 
cities and eastern markets. 

Canada has a very effective legislative system, one that can 
be used very promptly, and it was put into operation at once, 
Certain regulations were made and certain orders in council 
were passed, with the avowed purpose of concentrating the fish- 
ing fleet and the fishing industry at Prince Rupert. 

I made an address myself in connection with the tariff bill 
of 1913 and quoted from some of these orders in council, and 
I desire to quote from those orders now, becauge they are just 
as pertinent at this time as they were in 1913. I desire to 
quote from a statement I made, because it summarizes the 
action of the Canadian Government, It is as follows: 

ssed an order in 


und necessary 
and American vessels to bring their business to Ca 


That was the distinct purpose of these regulations and 
orders in council. I read further: 


This order in council provided that 3 year 1915 foreigners 
and foreign corporations 1 5 fresh fish registered in the 
United States could land suc h at any Canadian pert without the 

and transship the same in bond to an Dect im the 
order in council also provided that ners an 


Sas of d 
fish into Canada would be permitted te 


nited States. 
forei corporations bringin 


pare ase supplies at any port in British Columbia; all of these things 
o be done, however, such regulations and con as the 
Minister of determine, 


After making inducements which would lead the fishing fleet 
to go into Canadian ports for the purpose of acquiring provi- 
sions and fòr the purpose of disposing of their fish, and so on, 
one of the provisions was that these fish should be shipped out 
of Canada only by railroad. In other words, it was the avowed 
purpose of these orders in council to have the fish shipped 
over the Canadian railroad. That was the only railroad there, 
and the only way to get those fish out was to ship them over the 
Canadian railroad. It was also provided, I think in the 1914 
order in council, that the fish could be brought into Canada and 
transshipped in bond. That precluded many of the smaller 
catches from being disposed of. 

In order to encourage the fisherman to come into Prince 
Rupert a subsequent order in council was made, modifying the 
original order in council, and permitting these fish brought by 
American ships and American seamen into Canada to be sold 
to Canadians for the purpose of shipment in bond into Canada. 
It was provided also by these orders in council that fish 
brought by Americans into those ports could not be sold for 
consumption in Canada at all. 

One of the principal objections made by some of the fisher- 
men and seamen out in that country seems to be based upon 
the idea that if an amendment like this should be adopted, 
the price would be lowered. As a matter of fact, in my judg- 
ment, they would get a much better price in American ports 
and American territory than under the present conditions, 
They seem to have overlooked the fact that under the Canadian 
orders in council they can not sell their fish to Canadians for 
consumption in Canada; in other words, the market is very 
decidedly limited. 

Briefly, that is the situation we strive to meet by this amend- 
ment. The Canadian Government has used its legislative power 
to coneentrate the fishing industry at Prince Rupert. We 
think this industry should have an opportunity, at least, and 
an encouragement, to concentrate at American ports.“ 

I believe the effect of the amendment I have offered will be 
to induce American fishermen to bring their fish to Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Some think this is aimed to promote the welfare of 
the city of Seattle. That is not the purpose. Ketchikan is 
about 600 miles north of Seattle, less than a hundred miles 
from Prince Rupert, and the only disadvantage to which it is 
put, aside from these orders in council, is the fact that it 
has not railroad connection with the land. In other words, 
Prince Rupert, as I said, is the terminus of this railroad. 

I have here a petition in the form of a guaranty from business 
men and business interests at Ketchikan, in which they guar- 
antee that a ferry service would be maintained between Ketchi- 
kan and Prince Rupert if legislation of this character should 
be enacted so that the Canadian railway may not lose the busi- 
ness. One objection heretofore urged has been that this was 
intended to confine the shipment of the fish to American rail- 
roads. I believe that a great deal of it will come over the 
American railroads. I believe a great deal of the fish will 
come to Seattle with legislation of this character, but it may not 
do so. Even though a great deal of it may come to Seattle, a 
great part of it will still go to Prince Rupert under this legislAtion 
and go over the Canadian railroad, but the business involved in 
the handling of the fish, in taking care of it and storing it and 
preparing it, and all that sort of thing, will be done in American 
territory by American capital and American interests. That is 
done pretty largely, I think, in Ketchikan and elsewhere; in 
other words, this will result in encouraging American industry 
and employment and capital, and so forth, in Alaska. That is 
another consideration that commends it to me. 

The guaranty that I have is dated Ketchikan, May 8, and 
reads as follows: 

We are informed that your objection to the legislation now pending 
before Congress, relative to the Alaska fresh-fish business, ix due to tha 
lack of facilities and transportation between Alaska and the rail ter- 
minal at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

In order, therefore, that this objection may be overcome and Alaska 
receive its full share of the benefits accruing from the fisheries opera- 
tions —— North Pacifie coast and to conserve this Industry to the 
American tend of Canadian Marge we, the undersigned. whom you 
know to be financiall le, agree to provide upon the passage 
of the suggested legislation satisfactory transportation facilities for all 
shipments of fresh and frozen fish between Ketchikan, Alaska, and the 
westerm terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. at a rate which 
shall not exceed the present cost of deli „ and we offer for your con- 
sideration the hereto-attached statement of the facilities now available 
at Ketchikan for the economical and expeditious handling of the product 
2 3 fisheries as compared with these at Prince Rupert, British 

This is signed by some 30 or 40 leading business men, in- 
cluding bankers, merchants, and so on, of Ketchikan. Then 
they point out the facilities for handling the fish at Ketchikan. 
I desire to say that because of the tendency of this legislation 
and the proposals which they knew were going te be urged 
from time to time and in the belief that Congress would respond 
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to this desire and this need of encouraging American industry 

the people in Ketchikan have gone on to provide the facilities 

that may be necessary to handle the fish. They have, according 

to their statement—and I have no reason to doubt it—much 

saa extensive facilities than have been created even at Prince 
upert. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator commenced his remarks, and I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. Is it proposed to prohibit the importation of fish into the 
United States except through an American port of entry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can not come into the 
United States except through an American port of entry. The 
amendment provides that they can not come through a foreign 
country, except in bond from an American port. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator means that they could not come 
on any of the Canadian railroads into the United States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They could not come in on any 
Canadian railroad, unless shipped from an American port in 
bond. In other words, they could come from Ketchikan in bond 
over the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Mr. KELLOGG, But they could not come from any Canadian 
port into the United States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In bond? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
any Canadian port in bond. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator is aware, I suppose, of the 
great amount of Canadian products to be exported which come 
through the United States. Is not this rather radical discrimi- 
nation against Canadian interests when we take a large amount 
of their products, even for export, through United States ports? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This deals only with particular 
products—with halibut and salmon and swordfish. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But products from Canadian farms—wheat, 
flour, live stock, and meats—are shipped through the United 
States and through the United States ports to foreign countries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not try to deal with those. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I know the Senator does not, but it seems 
to me that they could with equal justice prohibit any of their 
exports coming through the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think they 
will do it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether they will or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did the Senator hear what I 
stated with reference to what they have done to us to center 
this trade at Prince Rupert? What I propose to do is to meet 
the very discrimination they have made against us. That is all 
in the world it is. They provide that our people can not bring 
fish to Canada and sell them there for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do they place an absolute embargo on 
American fish in Canada? Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; they encourage it to come 
in there to be shipped over the Grand Trunk Railroad, but they 
say that it can not be sold for local consumption. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then it is an embargo against the local 
consumption of American fish? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes. They have done that by 
their orders in council. They have used their legislative power, 
as I said awhile ago, to build up Prince Rupert. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do we sell much American fish in Canada 
locally? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
hibit it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I expect we would. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator know whether we would 
Ir not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not tell what we would do 
ebsolutely. I think that we probably would, because our fish- 
eg fleets gather in most of the halibut and the salmon. espe- 

. Gally the hal but from the halibut Dank. They are American 
fishermen and American ships, and they take them to Prince 
Rupert, and have been doing it. I have not any doubt that if 
they could be sold locally many of them would be sold there, 
but they especially prohibit that by their order in council, I 
have here a copy of that order. Here is what they say. This 
is an amendment of the order in council of 1914: 

Said order in council of December 10, 1914, is hereby amended to 
provide: During the present calendar year (1915) foreigners or for- 
eign corporations— 

This is aimed directly at the United States, and I want the 
Senator from Minnesota to notice it— 

During the present calendar year (1915) foreigners or for 
poresions bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 


No, 
This prohibits their coming from 


They prohibit it. 
Would we sell much if they did not pro- 


cor- 
nited 


tates of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted 


transship the same in bond to any port in the States, or to sell 
swale ia bond R such local dealer or dealers as may. be properly 
e 


refor, under the 8 and conditions therein- 

ers shall export the same in 
compliance with the bondi requirement (without the right, how- 
ever, in either instance, 


in Canada for consumption therein, or 
otherwise except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such 


foreigners and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels regis- 
terete the United States of America to any rt in British Columbia 
shall be permitted to ship crews for such ves- 


urchase soppiies a 
rt in said Province of British Columbia, the whole under 


sels at any 
such ions and conditions as the minister of customs may 


determine. 


As I called attention a while ago, by this order in council the 
fish brought in there could not be sent out of Canada except by 
railroad. In other words, if an American fishing vessel went 
into Prince Rupert with fish and landed them there and could 
not dispose of them or could not sell all of them, they could 
not take them by boat to Seattle; they could only get them out 
of there by railroad. What Canada may do by way of retalia- 
tion I do not know. We are trying to meet retaliation that 
Canada has already practiced against us. In dealing with many 
of these questions where we are trying to meet discrimination, 
an act aimed directly at us and against us, I can not understand 
why we should be urged not to do something for fear that we 
may offend or for fear they may retaliate against us. We did 
not begin this. They commenced it. They began it upon the 
completion of the Grand Trunk Railway for the specific and 
avowed purpose of building up the business of Prince Rupert, 
and for the further purpose, as stated in one of these orders in 
council, of securing the transfer of registry of American ships 
to Canadian registry. Here is what they said in one of the 
whereases to this order in council of 1915—I shall not take the 
time to read it all: 

And whereas the minister of the nayal service is informed that, in 
view of the fact that Prince Rupert is several hundred miles nearer 
the fishing grounds than is Seattle, and as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway is now operating, so that fish ean as readily be shipped to 
the eastern United, States markets from Prince Rupert as from Seattle 
if such boats and smaller vessels were permitted to go to Prince Rupert 
and sell their catches to some person or corporation which would in 
turn ship them in bond to the United States, and if such vessels or 
boats were then permitted to purchase supplies for their fishing opera- 
tions, a considerable number of them would transfer their base of opera- 
tions from Seattle to Prince Rupert, and would probably later transfer 
their vessels or boats to the Canadian registry and permanently operate 
from Prince Rupert. 

That is another method that our friends across the line 
take to build up their merchant marine. I commend it upon 
their part. If I were a Canadian, I would be very proud of the 
action which they took in order to promote and build up their 
interests, especially their shipping interests. I would like to 
see us do the same thing to look after our shipping interests. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. I only interrupt the Senator because I really 
desire information, and I want to understand the situation 
fully. As I understand it, the fish comes in at Ketchikan, which 
is an American port. It is shipped from there to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not now. By reason of the 
encouragement and the special inducements offered the fishing 
vessels do not go to Ketchikan, but to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. LODGE. They go direct to Prince Rupert? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They go direct to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. LODGE. American vessels? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. American vessels, and they turn 
their fish over to some dealer, who will ship them in bond into 
the United States; in other words, they have the business 
transaction there. 

Mr. LODGE. They are relieved from the Canadian duty? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason why I ask is that I have received 
a telegram from the New England Fish Co., referring to another 
communication, which I have not been able to find, asking me 
to oppose the amendment placing an embargo on fish other 
than packed in American ports. Then I also have a letter from 
the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association of Seattle, and they 
speak in it of a pamphlet which they prepared for the Senate 
Finance Committee, which I have not received. They say: 

If you can see your way clear to oppose this amendment when it is 
proposed, you will materially assist in the preservation of a ‘eat 
American industry in which our members, who own over 100 sea halibut 
schooners, have invested their all and on which their living depends. 

That is from Seattle; it is not from New England. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senators yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely asking a question for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. What the Senator from Washington contends 
for may be of some benefit to American shipowners, but it will 
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be very disastrous to the Alaskan fishermen. They contend, 
and I have numerous letters from them to that effect, that they 
are cut off and are unable to sell their fish for the prices for 
which they could otherwise sell them. The amendment pro- 
posed, if adopted, would be a curse to the Alaskan fishermen. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that the mere 
statement of the Senator from Minnesota does not make it a 
fact. I should like to have some one point out how it would be 
a curse to the Alaskan fishermen. It does not take away in any 
degree their market; it really expands their market. The 
Alaskan fishermen now take their fish into Prince Rupert, but 
they can not sell them there for local consumption. The only 
way they can sell them in Prince Rupert is in such a manner 
that they may be shipped in bond to ports into the United 
States to be sold. : 

Mr. NELSON. At present all of the fish which are caught 
there have to go through Seattle to be shipped to the eastern 
market. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. The Alaskan fishemen can not now sell their 
fish at Prince Rupert; if they wish to ship any fish eastward 
anywhere in the United States they have all got to go through 
the port of Seattle and nowhere else. The Alaskan fishermen 
bitterly complain of that; I have had them come to see me 
about it here within the last three months. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, the only way that 
fish from Alaska may be shipped to the eastern market, unless 
they go around by vessel, is over American railroads or over 
Canadian railroads; and the American railroads, of course, con- 
nect at Seattle. That is all true; but the amendment which I 
‘have proposed does not prohibit the Alaskan fishermen from 
shipping their fish to the eastern markets over Canadian rail- 
roads; it does not deprive them of that market at all. 

Mr. NELSON. I will call the attention of the Senator from 
Washington to the fact that the Legislature of Alaska was so 
interested in this question that it directed the attorney general 
of Alaska to bring suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in order to get rid of this hamstringing legislation that 
is ruining the Alaskan fishermen, The case was argued here 
in the Supreme Court—and I saw the attorney general of 
Alaska at that time—but the Supreme Court held that inas- 
much as the law complained of related to a Territory, Congress 
had the power to enact it. If Alaska had been a State, that leg- 
islation never could have been enacted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, the legislation to 
which the Senator from Minnesota has referred does not relate 
to fisheries at all. That was a provision of the merchant marine 
act with reference to the coastwise laws of the country and to 
shipping, and has no bearing whatever upon this proposition. 
Why the Senator from Minnesota should bring that law in, I do 
not understand. 

The Senator from Minnesota states that the Legislature of 
Alaska and the attorney general of Alaska are objecting to 
this proposal. I have here a resolution which was passed by 
the Alaska Territorial Fish Commission with reference to this 
very matter. The Senator from Minnesota thinks, and I think, 


that we should pay some attention to the local sentiment and the 


views of the people of Alaska. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, ever since I visited Alaska in 
1903, with a committee of: the Senate, I have been a warm 
frend of Alaska. A geat deal of the legislation which has 
been obtained in behalf of Alaska in the past I formulated and 
secured its passage here. Alaska has had such very hard times 
that the Territory now has not as large a white population as it 
had 10 years ago. If it is desired to build up Alaska, its in- 
dustries should be encouraged, and one of its leading industries 
is that of fishing, which should not be frozen out in the interest 
of Seattle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think 
the Senator from Minnesota means what he says or he does 
not appreciate what he is saying. I am not trying to freeze out 
the fishing industry in Alaska in the interest of Seattle. As 
a matter of fact, as I stated a while ago, this amendment is 
in the interest of Alaska; it is in the interest of Ketchikan, 


Alaska. There is where, if this amendment is adopted, the | 


fishing business will be concentrated. x 
I appreciate what the Senator from Minnesota has said re- 


garding his friendship for Alaska and as to what he has done 


for Alaska. Too much can not be said as to his interest 


in Alaska and his friendship for that Territory; and I am 
Sorry to see that because of a few people who, in my judgment, 
have been very largely inspired by Canadian influences, the 
Senator will unwittingly join in defeating a proposition that 
is for the benefit of Alaska, and is especially for the benefit of 
one of the principal towns in Alaska. 

I know that some of the fishermen oppose this proposition ; 
but I want to say to the Senator that I am very reliably in- 
formed that a prominent Canadian attended the meetings of 
sqme of the fishermen on Puget Sound and used his influence 
there in opposition to this proposed legislation. Canadians 
know how to look after their own interests, and they do it; they 
know how to use their business connections in this country to 
look after their interests, and they use them. 

Mr. NELSON, There is this difference, I wish to say to the 
Senator, namely, that when these poor fishermen take their fish 
fo princo Rupert-they get a better price in cash than they do at 

ttle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I do not want them to have to 
come to Seattle. 

Mr. NELSON. And they make more money; it is more profit- 
able to them. If the fishermen are compelled to go to Seattle, 
as under existing arrangements and under the proposed arrange- 
ment, they will be the losers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why does the Senator say that 
this proposed amendment is in the interest of Seattle? I wish 
he would tell us. 

Mr. NELSON. Because it will compel them to take all their 
fish and ship them eastward through the port of Seattle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How will the amendment compel 
them to ship their fish through Seattle? 

Mr. NELSON. That is provided under the law already exist- 
ing, and the Senator’s proposal is supplementary to that law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is not usually mis- 
taken, but sometimes, like the rest of us, he does make a mis- 
take, and he is mistaken in this instance. There is not any law 
which requires them to ship their fish through Seattle; they are 
not doing it now; they are selling their fish at Prince Rupert, 
and this amendment will not take away their markets, but will 
expressly permit them to send their fish in bond from Ketchikan 
over the Canadian railroads to the eastern markets. 

So, Mr. President, this amendment does not take away from 
the American fishermen any market that he has, but, as a 
matter of fact, it expands his market. 

I am just as much interested in the Alaskan fishermen as is 
the Senator from Minnesota; I am just as much interested in 
the fishermen of Puget Sound as is the Senator from Minnesota, 
although I may not have done as much as has the Senator from 
Minnesota; I am just as much interested in the welfare of 
Alaska as is the Senator from Minnesota, and, with all due 
respect to him, I believe I know about as much about it as 
does the Senator from Minnesota, and if I thought that this 
amendment wou'd be an injury to Alaska I would not propose 
it, but, instead of thinking that it is a benefit to Seattle, I be- 
lieve it is of special benefit to Ketchikan. 

Now, here is a resolution passed by the Alaskan Territorial 
Fish Commission at the session held in Juneau Jauuary 14, 
1921: 


| Whereas it is the sense of the commission that the fresh-fish industry 
of the Territory is one of Its greatest and most important resources; 
that said industry should be encouraged as a means of developing an 
building up the said Territory; and that if proper protection is given 
this industry to prevent the fish caught in the waters of and adjacent 
thereto from being packed and prepared in foreign countries for ship- 
ment to the markets of the United States, a permanent fishing popuia- 
tion will settle in Alaska, improve its lands, and aid in the settle- 
ment and development of the Territory: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all fresh or frozen halibut or salmon, or the products 
thereof, arriving at an American port from or through any foreign 
comti, which have been pan or prepared for shipment in other 
than American territory, shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents per 
pound, and all other deep-sea fish or the products thereof arriving at 
an American port from or through any foreign country, which have 
been packed or prepared for shipment in other than American terri- 
tory, shall be subject to a duty of 1 cent per pound; and 

Resolved, That no fresh or frozen fish taken from the North Pacific 
Ocean or ibutary waters shall be admitted into the United States 
through any foreign gest 4 except when the same shall be in bond 
from an American port; a 


| That is the amendment which I have proposed. 


Further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
the Secretary of Commerce through the Governor of Alaska as chair- 
man of this committee. 


I have before me another resolution which was adopted 
setting out the reasons for all the position taken, but I will 
not take the time to read it now. 

The Governor of Alaska came down here, and I nnderstand, 
though I was not present, that he appeared before the com- 
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mittee and urged this same proposition. I know that he is for 
it; he is looking after the interests of Alaska; he is devoted 
to her interests; he wants done that which will benefit Alaska. 

Mr, President, I know there are some who oppose this 
amendment. Some of our fish vessel owners’ associations have 
sent telegrams and resolutions opposing it, but let me call at- 
tention to the fact that when the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
law was pending in this body the same organizations urged 
the same amendment. I have copies of their letters and tele- 
grams here urging the adoption of the amendment. I am told— 
and the information comes from reliable authority—that some 
of the representatives of Canadian interests and Canadian 
companies have appeared in the meetings of the vessel owners’ 
associations at Seattle opposing this amendment, and they 
sent me resolutions or telegrams protesting against its adop- 
tion. 

I have here a copy of a letter signed by O. O. Hvatum, dated 
Ketchikan, May 22. It is addressed to “Fellow members of 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association,” the writer of the letter 
being a member of the association. He says: 

282 KT 

Ww move 
or discharge or our fish from Prince Rupert, British Columbia, to 
aska— 

Not. as the Senator from Minnesota says to Seattle; but to 
Alaska, and I believe if the business. men: stand back of their 
agreement, namely, to put a ferry on the run between Ketchi- 
kan and the Grand Trunk Railway, to be run on train schedule, 
regardless if there is a load or not, that our main objection is 
removed. 

I do not know whether the Senator was present when I read 
from the guaranty signed by nearly all the business men of 
Ketchikan—not signed by any business men of Seattle, but 
by nearly all the business men of Ketchikan—banks and busi- 
ness houses, merchants, and so forth, saying that they will 
guarantee the establishment of a ferry service, not from 
Seattle but from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. They certainly 
know, or at least they ought to know, what is of interest to 
them and what will benefit them. The writer of the letter goes 
on to Say: 8 


I do not know if you are aware of the fact that at the present time 
American. fish is barred from Canadian markets when barged at 
their ports by: American fishing vessels. However, such is the case. 
Consequently Canadian boats often receive— 


I hope the Senator will note this 


Con ently Canadian boats often receive from 1 to 3 cents a pound 
more for their fish than we do, which I consider unfair to American 
boats. I was under the impression that American fish could be used in 
Canada by paying the duty. Had conditions been generally known, I 
believe the most of us would have taken a different view and action at 
our meetings held in Seattle last winter. 

Tt is impossible for us to meet together at this time cay oe and I 
would su that each of yon five the legislation which has been 

9 y the citizens of careful consideration. I believe 
t uld have our support. 

Respectfully, O. O. Hvarux. 

Mr. President, I do not feel like taking more of the time of 
the Senate in the discussion of this matter. The sole purpose 
of this amendment is to encourage American interests, Ameri- 
can industry, American capital, and it is in the interest of the 
American fisherman, the American fleet. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES: of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Take the Ketchikan case: Most of the fish- 
eries in Alaska are immediately west of Prince Rupert, the 
terminus of the Canadian railroad. What the Senator asks 
and what the Ketchikan people ask is that instead of bringing 
that fish to Prince Rupert, which is close by, it shall be 
brought 100 or 200 miles farther south to a little mining town, 
Ketchikan, and there shipped back to Prince Rupert. That is 
what they are after. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator was 
professing his love and his interest and friendship for Alaska 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. NELSON. My interest is in the poor fishermen of 
Alaska, ‘Theirs is the most permanent industry. The gold 
mining, the placer mining, is only transient. The timber sup- 
ply of Alaska is limited. It is the fishing industry of Alaska 
that is the most permanent industry there, and I am in favor 
of the poor fishermen who catch the fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator overlooks the fact 
that Ketchikan is many miles nearer to the fishing grounds 
than Prince Rupert, and that the fishing boats must largely 
go by Ketchikan to get to Prince Rupert with their cargoes, 
That would be another saving to the fishermen and to the fish- 
ing vessels. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. For information, may I ask a few questions of 
the Senator? This is rather terra incognito to me, although 
it is in the water. 

As I understand, the fishermen have no general restrictions 
imposed upon them, and may invade the waters of the Pacific 
coast and fish as and when and where they please. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. These fisheries, of course, are 
outside the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. KING. Yes, The only competition they have is among 
themselves. The product of their catch they bring either to 
Canadian ports or to American ports. I am speaking now of 
Canadian fishermen and American fishermen, too, and I am 
confining these interrogatories to the Pacific coast. Why should 
a tariff be levied at all, unless it is for revenue, when the 
people need fish, when meat prices are high, when fish is so 
important an article in the diet and in the food supply of the 
people? The ocean is free. They do not have to plant, they 
do not have to sow, they do not have to reap. They go there 
and catch the fish. They bring them into our markets. If 
we put on a tariff, obviously it is to enable them to get just 
that much more per pound for their fish than otherwise they 
might get. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My amendment does not deal 
with the matter of the tariff, and I am not discussing that 
phase of it as yet. I am in favor of a tariff myself. As a 
matter of fact, the rate proposed by the committee is not as 
high as a good many would like to see. Our people on Puget 
Sound meet the Japanese fishermen, and their markets have 
been very seriously invaded under the free-fish legislation that 
we now have on the statute books. Our people believe that if 
this is continued our fishermen are going to be driven out of 
business by the Japanese fishermen. 

Mr: LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just on that point? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Japan gives a very heavy subsidy to her fisher- 
men, and it is impossible for our people to contend at all with 
them for our markets unless we have a duty. They ask a 
higher duty than is in this bill, and I have no doubt they are 
justified in asking it; but we are presented in these fisheries 
with a contest with subsidies everywhere. Other powers have 
more intelligence about their fisheries than we have shown of 
late. We used to be very intelligent abont it at the beginning of 
the Government. The Japanese competition I happen to know 
about, and I know—if the Senator will pardon me for inter- 
rupting him 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I am glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that they subsidize all their fisheries, 
and they have an advantage which no unsubsidized fishery can 
possibly meet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, if 
that statement is trne—and, of course, I accept it 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, there is no doubt about it. It is all in 
testimony here. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire if it is not based upon the fact 
that the Japanese live almost entirely upon fish and rice, and 
therefore it is important that they shall have fish brought to 
their shores, and in order to get quantities adequate for the 
wants of their people they are compelled to subsidize their 
fishermen, as the Senator says? 

Mr. LODGE. All nations do it. The Japanese are not the 
only ones. Canada subsidizes very extensively. Great Britain 
used to subsidize, and I think is returning to it; but almost all 
the countries that have any fisheries, like Holland and the 
others, give subsidies. I have it all here. I did not want to 
take the time of the Senate to go over them all, but Japan sub- 
stantially subsidizes all branches of the fishing industry and 
has done so for several years past. 

Canada for years has offered bounties to resident Canadian fisher- 
men employed in deep-sea fishing, and has also subsidized cold-storage 
plants at fishing ports up to 30 per cent of their cost, and has given 
substantial transportation aid in absorbing up to two-thirds of trans- 

rtation charges on certain products ship from th 

FTT 
otherwise served with ocean fish. 

That is, they pay two-thirds of the charges of the railroads. 
We give them nothing. 

ar! e 
E n n 

The Senator will find, if he will look into it, that those 

bounties are given by practically all nations that have fisheries. 


s may be 
le in the in or areas not 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word and 
then I will conclude. 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota will not allow himself 
to be controjled in opposition to this measure by some oppo- 
sition coming from fishermen. As I say, I know some of them 
oppose it, but they do not all oppose it. I have received letters 
and petitions from fishermen out there favoring this legislation, 
and since the situation has been explained to them more fully 
they are in favor of it. As I say, I do not claim that they 
are all for it, but the Senator from Minnesota might do a very 
great injustice to many other fishermen by taking the state- 
ments of a few fishermen who may, of course, voice their oppo- 
sition, and it may be very sincere opposition. I do not ques- 
tion that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I got the most of my information from the 
attorney general of Alaska, who was here during the winter. 
He came down to argue that case. Under existing law they 
have to ship all the fish caught in Alaska to Seattle. This 
amendment modifies it and would put Ketchikan in place of 
Seattle. The fishermen were so insistent upon it that they suc- 
ceeded in getting a resolution passed through the Legislature 
of Alaska instructing the attorney general to bring this suit in 
the Supreme Court; and, as I understood from the attorney 
general, but for this legislation the fishermen could bring their 
fish into Prince Rupert and get a far better price for them 
than they could at Seattle. Under existing law they can not 
ship any of the fish eastward, no matter where they are caught 
in Alaska, without sending them to Seattle, and Seattle in that 
way had a complete monopoly of the business. That was my 
understanding. That was why the legislature instructed the 
attorney general to bring the suit. 

I have sent my clerk down to get the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case. The discrimination was of such a charac- 
ter that if it had been a discrimination between two States it 
could not for a moment have been tolerated, If Alaska had 
been a State instead of a Territory, it would not have been tol- 
erated, but the Supreme Court held—and the case was ably 
argued on both sides—that inasmuch as Alaska was a Terri- 
tory, Congress had a right to pass any kind of legislation that 
it saw fit to pass. 

I have no interest in the railroads. I do not care a bit about 
the Canadian railroads. My heart goes out for those poor men 
who are on the water catching the fish. Those men ought to get 
the best possible return for their work, and they can only get 
it by leaving them free to take their fish to any of these places— 
Prince Rupert, Victoria, Seattle, or Ketchikan. 

I know what Ketchikan is. It may be a little more of a 
town now than it was when I was there. It is at the end of 
a very narrow channel that leads up to Skagway on the inner 
passage. When I was there it was a little bit of a mining town, 
and the mining industry was at work there. A gentleman sent 
me a paper, and I think I referred it to the Finance Committee, 
in favor of this amendment that the Senator from Washington 
advocates. He had a brother who lived at Ketchikan, and 
Ketchikan was aching to get the monopoly of this fish trade. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator is a 
good lawyer. The Senator understands the coastwise laws of 
this country, and he knows that there is nothing in our law 
that prevents an American ship catching fish out in the ocean 
from going to any foreign port to which it desires to go. He 
knows that the trade between one American port and another 
American port is confined to coastwise American ships. That 
is true, and that was the question that was involved in the suit 
to which the Senator refers. 

The attorney general of Alaska contended that Congress had 
no right to confine the trade between areas in the United States 
and points in Alaska to American ships, but, Mr. President, 
that does not require the American fishermen to bring their fish 
to Seattle. It does require trade between Ketchikan and Seat- 
tle to be by an American ship, that is all. These fishermen and 
these vessel owners got the very idea that the Senator from 
Minnesota urges here now, that if this legislation were passed, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court their vessels could not 
go from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. President, that is foreign trade, and there is no question 
whatever about the right of any American ship to go from 
one American port to a foreign port; so that the Senator from 
Minnesota is basing his opposition to this legislation upon an 
entire misapprehension of the facts and of the law as it is 
sought to be applied. 

Mr. President, I was going to read the statement of the 
facilities at Ketchikan. I shall not take the time to read it, 


I will ask, however, that the letter which I have here from the 
president of the Commercial Club of Ketchikan, together with 
the petition and the statement regarding these facilities, may 
be printed in the Rxconp. I do this to save time. I have also 
a memorandum prepared by a very reliable man, one whom I 
can vouch for, with reference to the conditions, which sets this 
matter out very concisely and very fully, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


E ge gaan 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES FFF 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Jones: About a week ago the Commercial Club of 
Ketchikan omer yon some data in support of the halibut legislation 
which we furnished the Hon. Dan A. SUTHERLAND. 

Since that data was pid poe the writer has been able to make 
a thorough check on the equipment of the Canadian Fish & Cold Stor- 
age Co. at Prince Rupert, and find that in addition to the 150 tons of 
refrigerating capacity, they have also an 1 plant of an addi- 
tional 75 tons. Our statement, therefore, should read 225 tons for the 
Canadian Fish & Cold Storage Co. as eee 410 tons of refrigerating 
bona = gr contained in the two plants at Ketchikan. 

e trust the above will arrive in time so that we will not be charged 
with esy misrepresentation of the facts, 
ours very truly, 
J. C. BARBER, 


e 
President Ketchikan Commercial Qlub, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, May 8, 1922. 
Hon. DAN A. SUTHERLAND, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran SiR: We are informed that your objection to the legislation 
now pending before Congress relative to the Alaska fresh-fish business 
is due to the lack of facilities and transportation between Alaska and 
the rail terminal at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

In order, therefore, that this objection may be overcome and Alaska 
receive its full share of the benefits accruing from the fisheries opera- 
tions along the north Pacific coast and to conserye this industry to 
the American instead of Canadian people, we, the undersigned, whom 
you know to be financially responsible, agree to provide, upon the pas- 
sage of the suggested legislation, satisfactory esi sea on facilities 
for all shipments of fresh and frozen fish between Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and the western terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad at a 
rate which shall not exceed the present cost of delivery, and we offer 
for your consideration the hereto attached statement of the facilities 
now available at Ketchikan for the economical and expeditious handling 
of the product of these fisheries as compared with those at Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia. 

H. C. Strong, 1 Northland Dock Co.; W. A. Bryant, 
manager J. R. Heckman & Co.; Alfred Howe, manager 
Tongass Trading Co.; I. X. Pruell, jeweler; M. J. 
Heneghan, merchant ; P. J. Gilmore, merchant ; Thomas 
Torry, mayor; Jno. R. Beegle, insurance; Forest J. 
Hunt, merchant; L. H. Kubler, merchant; F. E. Ryne, 
manager Ryus rug Co.; Frank Mullally, Ambrican 
Meat Co.; G. E. Lingerfelt, manager Ketchikan Iron 
Works; A. C. Kreedlee, contractor; W. F. Schlothan, 
Beegle’ Packing Co.; W. A. Williams, Northern Ma- 
chine Works; T. A. Thatcher, hardware; W. H. Patch- 
ing, grocery; W. K. 8 coal and explosives ; 
J. H. Mustard, physician; II. R. Thompson, merchant; 
Chas, H. Cosgrove, lawyer ; Dean C. Cannon, merchant ; 
H. M. Sawyer, logging business; Albert Reinert, dry 
goods; Jas. Neunan, sign writer; Edward Morrissey, 
editor Chronicle; C. H. Field, clothier; F. H. Bold, 
electric laundry; E. A. Howard, furrier; John Kall, 
real estate owner; W. E. Peterson, dentist; R. V. 
Ellis, physician; N. R. Walker, druggist; A. R. Larson, 
eashier Miners & Merchants’ Bank, 


STATEMENT OF FACT SUBMITTED TO DAN A. SUTHERLAND, DELEGATE FROM 
ALASKA, 


For the purpose of giving you positive assurance that there is now 
at Ketchikan, Alaska, adequate facilities for icing, freezing, and pack- 
ing for shipment the entire amount of halibut, salmon, and gable fish 
that is now being handled at both the Canadian port of Prince Rupert 
and the American port of Ketchikan, Alaska, we beg to give you the 
8 figures, showing the capacity of the refrigerating E at 
Prince Rupert and at Ketchikan ; and wish to state that at Ketchikan 
during the past year an amount running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars has expended to provide facilities for handling fish 
taken from the Alaska banks for consumption in the United State: 
which we believe would, through a protective tariff measure, be handi 
at American instead of Canadian ports, where this Alaska resource is 
now centered. 

At Prince Rupert, which is now the headquarters of the big fleet 
fishing on the Alaska banks, there is located but one cold storage, or 
fish-freezing plant, and this has been subsidized and fostered for the 

ast eight years by the Canadian Government for the purpose of assist- 

g the development at her port of this fishing industry, the products 
of which are consumed in the United States, The capacity of ice 
making and cold-storage plants is estimated by the compressor capacit 
installed; and the measurement of that of the Canadian Fish & Col 
Storage Čo. is 150 tons per day. The Canadian Government has pro- 
vided its wharf with suitable sheds in which fish may be packed in ice 
— 35 shipment, the ice being supplied by the above cold storage 
plant. 

The above are the entire facilities now in existence at Prince Rupert 
through which they handled during the past year 25,000,000 pounds 
of halibut, nearly all of which were caught off the shore of Alaska 
and consumed in the United States; but the Canadian port has reaped 
the benefits of the industry, while stagnation has ruled in Alaska. At 
Ketchikan two substantial cold-storage and fish-packing plants have 
been constructed with American capital—one of them built entirely by 
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Ketchikan citizens with no Government aid, as com; with subsidies, 


{amounting to $300,000, which have been given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to foster this industry at Prince Rupert. 

The compressor N of the New England Fish Co. at Ketchikan 
has been increased s Year to 240 tons, and that of the Ketchikan 
Cold Storage Co, to 170 tons, making a total compressor capacity at 
Ketchikan of 410 tons, as compared with 150 tons at Prince Papen 
In addition, at Ketchikan we ve in existence 1,200 feet of wharf 
frontage set aside exclusively for handli this class of fish business, 
and our existing facilities are sufficient to handle four times the volume 
of business we have had to handle or that we can expect to have with- 
out the enactment of a congressional measure which will in effect 
bring to Alaskan ports the permanent fishing industry which we have 


permitted Canada to take from us. 
KETCHIKAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


By M. J. HENEYHAN 
: Vice President. 
By Geo, W. Wooprurr, Secretary. 


Wasurneron, D. C., January 9, 1022. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL. 

Fish, iced, frozen, boxed, or otherwise prepared for shipment in a 
fresh or frozen state other than at a port of the United States, and all 
other fish entering the United States in fresh or frozen state, shall be 
subject to the following rates of duty: Halibut and salmon 8 cents per 
pound, all other fish 2 cents per pound. 


Enactment of this amendment would protect to Alaskan cities and 
towns the fisheries of Alaska and prevent impro; diversion of such 
fisheries to the Canadian ports of British Columb No action by the 
Congress could more 8 t Alaska or accomplish more by 
way of increasing the 5 on and wealth than to insure by this 
action the development of its natural resources in the fisheries from 
Alaskan bases. e sea fisheries of the north Pacific Ocean exist prin- 
cipally on banks upon the continental sh off the coasts of 
Alaska. They are very properly American eries, and at least, 80 
far as the product is intended for American markets, we should re- 
—.— that they be conducted from American ports and by Ami 
f ermen and gear, 


vantages afforded fishermen under 
the Canadian 8 many of these fishermen to adopt Prince Rupert 
as their home, 82 vessels owned by such of these fishermen 
as pe American ci ip papers ha transferred to Canadian 
regi Š 


sea fisheries of the North Pacific would be transferred to the Canadian 
bag. The transfer of the fleet would undoubtedly have been accom- 
1 ere this had it not been for efforts heretofore made to procure 

egislation which would establish the fisheries in and the fear 


on the part of the fishermen that the Congress by ìl ative enact- 
ment might interfere with the nence of Prince Rupert as the 
base port of fisheries for United States markets. 


Fishermen, vessel owners, and Alaskan citizens who are attached to 
American ideals have opposed the Canadian efforts to absorb the sea 
fisheries of Alaska and have repeatedly urged upon Co the neces- 
sity of pro American rmen operating from American ports 
pps their Canadian competition either by requiring the payment 
‘of duties such as are suggested in the amendment proposed or by other 
form of lation, which would offset the unfair nadian port ad- 
vantage. ‘aradoxical as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that 
if the fisheries of Alaska were protected in the manner suggested herein, 
the cost of the product of the fisheries to the American consumer could 
be materially reduced and the earnings of the fishermen themselves ma- 
terially increased. This would be accomplished by elimination of the 
unfair profits taken by the operators wi Canada at such times as 
they are successful in obtain contro] of the market supply and is 
briefly covered in the following z paragraphs and tabulation. 

Oficial reports of the Canadian eries by the Canadian Govern- 
ment for the years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, demonstrate as regards 
halibut that if the landing values be compared with the market values, 
which is the Canadian export value, the profit taken averages 68 per 
cent over 7 paid the fishermen at the Canadian ports. The fol- 
lowing table shows quantities, the landing value or pie to the fisher- 
men, the average per pound payment, e market or export value 
within Canada, the average per pound yalue, together with the annual 
Derren toges by which such export value exceeds the price to the fisher- 
men, e table follows: 


Tt will be noted that during the years 1917 and 1918, when our bona 
fide American fishermen of military heir 
war, and the fisheries were principa in 


92 per cent, vely, before the halibut could reach the American 
wholesale market. The f ing table does not include the profit upon 
halibut added within the United States by the distributors of the 


Canadian-landed fish, which corresponded to the profit taken by the 


* 


laws. When operators 
ports are able to pocas control of the major poruon 
ublic demand for this rticularly de- 

uct is such that fish dealers within the United States who 
fair share im the marketing of the halibut without pressure 
readily conform to what they understand to be the desires of the factors 
within Canada controlling the supply regarding maintaining market 
3 „ -When the control of the major production is obtained by 
nited States dealers through the fact that the jor portion of the 
catch is marketed at the American ports upon the Pacific, the market 
becomes more competitive. This is evidenced by the percentages shown 
for the year 1920, in which N the major portion of the catch of the 
north Pacific was landed at the American ports of Alaska and the State 
of Washington, and the ae obtainable within Canada on that portion 
of the ca delivered at Prince Rupert or Vancouver was reduced from 
67 per cent erar before to 28 per cent. What is here statea with 


125 er, and 
thin the Shipping Board rate hearings for 1918. Such 


Adopted, the amendment id — 
ers B pp otoa Bey — would establish the American fish. 


g 
2 


over on rail 
The fisheries once established in United States ports, the business 
methods of all parties to the marketing of fish would be controlled by 
United States laws. This would insure equitable consideration to both 
buyer and seller and would prevent combinations in restraint of trade 
wholly adverse to the A can fis and the American consumer, 
such as are now possible and probable, and have been charged even 
one officials to exist at the port of Prince Rupert, British 
umbia, where the fish buying for American markets is mow largely 
centered, and is beyond the a T S AE ry laws, 

Under such enactment as mentioned fishermen would find markets for 
their fish without the necessity of themselves it by 
uneconomical conveyance distances of 700 to 1,200 miles. the com- 
petitive would of necessity be established in American ports to 
enable the purchaser to escape the payment of duty. The fishermen 
would thus be enabled to spend the jor portion of their time fishing 
instead of in transportation of fish as at present, and would be able 
to make more money, notwi ding the fish could reach the con- 
sumer at considerably lower price than now. 

History reveals t the fisheries are the natural cradle for both 
merchant marine and navy. Anyone familiar with our own history 
must be aware of the important part played by the sturdy Americans 
then engaged in our sea fisheries, and the value of their services in 
determining the successful outcome of the war for independence. This 
lesson should never be forgotten and should of itself sufficient in. 
centive for the adoption of the amendment S 

Merchant marines and navies of otber nations are noted for — 


own nationals, watreas the United States 


tted its fisheries to be conducted by aliens who 


lects the protection of its fisheries and falls to 
o encourage its own citizens rather than 
of other nations to en; therein is at disadvantage in the 
of both merchant marine and naval protection. It is 

the natural 55 the sea fisheries as the medium for training 
its citizens to a g life. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just one word to summarize, 
As I said a while ago, this provision was put in the Simmons 
tariff bill here in the Senate in the interest of American fisher- 
men and American capital and the development of Alaska. It 
went out in conference. One of the ablest, as well as one of the 
most patriotic Senators on the Democratic side, Senator Cham- 
berlain, urged this provision most strongly, and I have here a 
letter from him denying an application of an American ship- 
owner to transfer his ships to Canadian registry on account of 
the situation up there, just exactly what these orders were in- 
tended te do. He took the patriotic stand that we ought to en- 
courage our own merchant marine. 

So the purpose is to encourage the development of the fishing 
industry in an American port, and to meet the discrimination and 
the legislative action of Canada, which had the specific purpose 
and object of building up Prince Rupert at the expense of Amer- 
ica, and to induce the transfer of registry of American ships to 
Canadian registry. They look after their interests; I hope we 
will look after ours. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it would seem to me—and I ask 
for information—if we impose a tariff upon fish brought to our 
ports the very object the Senator has just indicated would be 
accomplished. As I understood him, the British were attempting 


take the proper steps 


to divert the trade from our ports to their ports. They wanted 
to have the fish caught in the ocean brought to Canadian. ports 
rather than to American ports. It would appear to me that if 
we desired to have the fish brought to American ports we would 
effectuate that object much sooner and to a greater extent if 
we permitted the fish to come in free of duty, but if we impose 


a high tariff then it would seem to me that the fish would be 


taken to the ports of other countries. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


country prepared, or boxed, or iced in a foreign port, then we 
might accomplish what this amendment is intended to accom- 
plish, but I do not think anything like so effectively. In fact, 
that is one of the methods proposed by many of the people out 
there who are interested in this matter. They ask that a tariff 
duty of 3 cents a pound be placed upon fish brought into this 
country iced, packed, or prepared in a foreign port. I think 
this is the more effective way of dealing with the proposition. 


On page 13180 and following pages of the CONGRESSIONAL, 


Rxconb, volume 53, part 13, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
will be found the orders in council to which I have referred. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this matter was before the 
committee. The Senators from Washington were given a hear- 
ing, and the conclusion of the committee was that we ought not 
to use the tariff-making power of the United, States for the sole 
purpose of forcing trade from one foreign port into another 
particular port. I think there is something a little surprising 
in the argument that Canadians are trying to get the American 
trade, and that they are trying to get it by discriminating 
against us. That is a new method of inviting our trade. I 
never heard such a proposition made before in any argument. 
Let us get at the simple truth of the matter. American ves- 
sels and Canadian vessels can go out into the Pacific and 
catch the flsh. They will take those fish to the market that will 
give them the best price, will they not? If Ketchikan will pay 
as good a price and is as convenient to the American fisherman, 


he will take his fish there, will he not? If he is nearer to Prince: 


Rupert or Prince: Rupert will give him a better price, he will 
take them there. 

Weare asked to interfere with that law of supply and demand, 
We are asked to interfere with the convenience of fishing fleets, 
We are asked to tell them that they must go to a port that is 
often not convenient to them for the purpose of selling their 
fish, and which may not be able to give them the supplies they 
want te purchase, 

It may be true that Prince Rupert is doing a great many 
things to induce the catchers of fish to bring their product to 
Prince Rupert. Of course, they have a right to do that. But 
the main thing that will induce the fisherman to sell in Prince 
Rupert is that he gets a better price for his fish there. 

There is perhaps another inducement, namely, the ability to 
get supplies there. He can perhaps get supplies at Prince 
Rupert that he can not get at the other place, and it may be 
convenient for him in selling his fish and in purchasing his sup- 
plies, There is no law of Canada that will compel an American 
fisherman to sell his product to a Canadian company or in a 
Canadian port, but if the American fisherman does so, he does 
so because he can get a better price or has some other advan- 
tage. 

That is practically all there is to this proposition. In the 
matter of discrimination, stop and look at it from another 
aspect of the case. I claim that this kind of law would be 
directly opposed to our treaties, outside of the merits of it. 
What does it provide, in simple terms? It says to the Canadian 
who deals in fish, If you buy fish from the Pacific Ocean and 
land them at your port, you shall not sell them in the United 
States and you shall not transfer them through the United 
States.” 

Think of such a provision in a tariff law! We would say to 
him, “If you buy them from Americans, you can send them to 
an American port.“ Suppose the Prince Rupert merchant de- 
sires to sell his goods in Minneapolis or St. Paul, he can not 
ship them over a Canadian road at all. He can not sell them in 
St. Paul unless he will send them back to Ketchikan, unload 
them from an American ship, and give Ketchikan the business: 

If that is not violative of treaty obligations, then I do not 
know the meaning of treaties, Suppose we would say to Great 
Britain,“ Tou may want to sell a certain line of goods at Sa- 
vannah, but you can not ship them directly to Savannah or 
Charleston; vou must land them in Boston first.“ That is prac- 
tically what this provides: 

T do not think a tariff bill ought to be used for the purpose 
of helping out some companies wanting: to buy fish over in 
Ketchikan but can not compete with the buyers of fish at Prince 
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The Senator is mistaken about: 
that. If we were to Impose a tariff upon fish brought into this 
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Rupert. If they will pay the price to the fishermen, they will 
get the trade, and if they will not pay the price, they ought not 
to have the trade, and we should not compel the fishermen. to. 
sell their product in an American port as against a foreign port 
where they can get a better price for their product. 

That is the way it strikes me. I do not know just what com- 
panies there are in Ketehikan to buy the American product. I 
do not think there would be much competition, and I think the 
moment we passed a law of this kind we would destroy all com- 
petition for the American fishermen and they would have to sell 
to a single company or to certain people in Ketchikan, I do 
not believe that is right. 

The basis of the claim for this amendment is the assertion 
that some one discriminates against us; but the people who are 
making the petition are not complaining at all of discrimination, 
because they know that whatever the discrimination is, they are 
getting a better price in Prince Rupert. 

Suppose Canada, as an independent country, passes any kind 
of a law relative to goods coming into Canada. Is that our 
business? We object to any country on the face of the earth 
interfering with our domestic affairs: How can we deny to Can- 
ada rights we claim for ourselves? 

Mr: LODGE. Mr. President, we certainly can not deny Can- 
ada, nor can Canada deny us. I do not agree with the Senator 
about the matter of treaties. This does not say one port; it 
says to any American port and it applies to all the world. It 
is no violation of the favored-nation clause. I am not arguing 
whether it should be done; I am not clear about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it says to the people of the country, 
“Tf you buy fish from the Pacific Ocean — not from the Ate 
lantic but from the Pacific“ you can not ship them into tha 
United States.“ That is really what it says, They are making 
no such claim as that. The Governor of Alaska and the Alaskan 
people want to build up their own towns. There is no doubt 
the real estate people have a great scheme to make a great met 
ropolitan city out of Ketchikan, and the way to start it is te 
pass a law providing that fish caught in the Pacifie Ocean by 
Americans and by Canadians who want to have them come finally 
1 ue United. States shall be sent through this Meeca in 

aska. 

Let us see what they say. I will take the letter which the 
Senator from Washington introduced. It is a letter dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1922, addressed to Hon. W. L. Jones, signed by H. C. 
Strong. There is not a word of complaint in the letter about 
the Canadian treatment, but it says: 

The sole object of this tariff measure is to make the Alaska fisheries 
a resource of American ports, instead of permitting them to be ex- 
. by Canadian interests and a fleet sailing from Canadian ports, 
he product of which is entirely consumed in the United States. The 
duty su ted will not affect the pros of fish to either ede or con- 
sumer ; it simply moves the market place of the fishing fleet from Cana- 
dian to American soll, making it an American asset which will be highly 
beneficial to the future and prosperity of Alaska. 

That is why they want this, to build up the town in Alaska, 
and to force the products of the whole northern part of the 
ocean to come through that city: 

Again, I will take the petition from which the Senator from 
Washington read and which sounds exactly the same: 

MEMORANDUM SUPPORTING TARIFF ON FRESH AND FROZEN FISH, 

The offshore fisheries of Alaska—that is, fish taken from the Pacific 
Ocean or its tributary waters— 

I had thought it was only the North Pacific, but they want 
to take the whole Pacific Ocean and direct its products into an 
Alaskan town— 
is a national resource 
The amendment applies only to the North 


Mr. McCUMBER. It does 


is a national resource which should be the means of supporting large, 
permanent, and prosperous communities in Alaska. 

However. to make this a reality, constructive and protective legisia- 
tion is imperative. Something must be done which will create in Alaska 
a market for these products, a market which will bring the ee 
and the representatives of eastern distributors: in the United States 
together at ports in Alaska. 

pig aes economical market for the Alaskan fisheries is in a foreign 
port at the terminus of a Canadian railway— 


Stop and think of it; they admit that the economical market 
for them is in another country. An economical market means 
that it is to their economical advantage to sell in that particular 
market— 


and here these fisheries, together with the buyers for the consumers of 

the United States, are building a big industry, The deep-sea fisheries of 

Alaska and can markets are jointly supperting a larger populations: 

and a. greater volume of business at Prince Rupert and Vancouver, 

British Columbia, than they are doing for all the coast of Alaska, 
Legislation alone 
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it would not be a gag rule. On some propositions, where there 
is only one salient feature involved, an hour's general debate 
might enable each Senator fairly to present his views and 10 
minutes on minor amendments would be probably sufficient. 
But when every item in the bill is a matter in which some 
business interest in America is concerned, where almost every 
item in the bill is a matter in which the consumers of America 
are interested, it seems to me clear that such a rule as the 
Senate provides for cloture is a rule that ought not properly 
to apply to this class of legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said one hour of general de- 
bate and 10 minutes on each amendment. If the motion to ap- 
ply the cloture rule should prevail there would not be 10 
minutes on each amendment. There would be one hour alto- 
gether, and that would include argument on amendments, on 
the bill, and everything else; in other words, each Senator 
would be limited to one hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had not read the rule for some time, 
and I thank the Senator for his correction. I thought the rule 
provided for 10 minutes on amendments. I am glad I was 
corrected, because that makes it more impossible. The idea of 
discussing a thousand amendments or more than a thousand 
amendments in 60 minutes, less than a sixteenth of a minute 
to an amendment! Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
had better suggest that we have no further debate at all, be- 
cause that is practically what this means, 

In all my legislative experience I have never known a major- 
ity to propose to a minority that the majority amendments 


Now, stop and think of this— 


Legislation alone will move this market and its benefits from Canadian 
to American ports in Alaska. ‘Transportation problems in Alaska will 
solve themselves when this volume of business originates in Alaska in- 
stead of at Canadian ports, therefore Congress is petitioned to enact the 
following tariff measure. 

Then follows the wording of the amendment, 

So, Mr, President, it seems to me after all that we are attempt- 
ing by this amendment to use the power to fix duties to break 
our treaties with foreign countries with reference to shipments 
from those countries, so as to compel an enormous trade to go 
through some other port to which it will not be advantageous for 
that trade to go. 

I agree with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson]. I 
think the real question is, Which will best benefit the fishermen? 
You have no right, in my opinion, to use this means for the 
purpose of building up one town or denying the right of a for- 
eign country to import products which it buys upon the same 
conditions that we allow other countries. 

Mr, President, at this time, if the Senate will allow me, I 
wish to file and have read a petition, that it may be acted 
upon day after to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair), It 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 
close the debate on the bill (H. R. 7456)—Calendar No. 591—an act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other perros in 
aeons ae with the provisions of Rule XXII of the standing rules of 

e Senate: 


W. B. McKinley. H W. Keyes. 
W. P. Dillinghaw. Thomas Sterling. should be considered first, and, when the courtesy was granted 
Truman E ewberry, 85 L eer: to them, and before the minority had an opportunity even to 
Piece a 8 Ria 3 Fiebelean⸗ propose their own amendments, come in with a proposition that 
Chas. As Rawson: Lawrence C, Phipps. the minority should haye no opportunity to debate their own 
Ae W. Barrea 1 — — * Bhortxiaes. proposals, 

rt M. Fernald. asker L. e. Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in view of the motion which 
R. 5 Chas. E. T d. . . ` 
Geo E. Nel en. Medill MeCormick. has been filed, I direct respectfully attention to part of the 
L. Heisler Ball. H 0. Bursum. language that is used in the rule, which reads: 
88 e . Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
Knute Nelson: Arthur Capper. the vote to bring the debate to a close unless the same has been pre- 
J. S. Frelinghuysen. F. E. Warren. sented and read prior to that time, 
Walter E. Edge. Frank B. Kellogg. Senators will take notice that if they intend to propose amend- 
121855 2 1 pee renee orth] + ments they ought to propose them and have them read before 
Frederick Hale. Robert N. Stanfield. 12 o'clock on next Friday. 
. L. Lenroot. LeBaron B. Colt. Without discussing the motion or its merits, if it haye 
8 — ha Watson, ‘4 W. Eppa E any 
H C Lodge RUANI P. Ernsto Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 
Charles Curtis. Davis Elkins. Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
. De Mr. SIMMONS. Would the members of the committee them- 


selves be permitted to propose any amendments unless they 
proposed them before we voted on the cloture proposition? 

Mr. ASHURST. No Senator can propose an amendment 
unless it is proposed between now and 1 o’clock Friday, if we 
shall meet at 12 o'clock noon, or between now and 12 o'clock 
Friday, if we shall meet at 11 o'clock, 

I believe out of fairness the Senate ought to agree now that 
if an amendment is presented to the Senate and ordered printed 
in the Recorp before next Friday noon, we may dispense with 
the reading of the*same. I have a number of amendments of 
my own which will require attention, and I do not want to be 
foreclosed by any contingency. So I ask unanimous consent 
that the rule be abrogated, so far as it requires that amend- 
ments shall be presented and read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object. 2 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I beg all Senators to understand that 
their amendments should be presented and read. Personally, 
I am opposed to the motion to close the debate, and shall 
vote against it. 

I know of Senators who are absent by reason of illness and 
because of intimate personal affairs who, if this request is not 
granted, would be denied the right to offer amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, every Senator knows that 
the motion just submitted can not prevail. Every Senator who 
has attended to-day’s session knows that the entire debate 
has proceeded from the other side of the Chamber. We have 
considered two amendments, one proposing an increase in the 
duty on certain nuts and another proposing to levy higher rates 
on importations of fish under certain conditions. If the pro- 
ponents of the cloture rule believed that it would be adopted 
they would not dare submit it. I raise directly the issue of good 
faith in the presentation of the motion at this time. It is not 
fair to the Senate; it is not fair to this side of the Chamber; ir 
is not fair to the people of this country, with the most im- 
portant provisions of the bill unconsidered and undisposed of, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I believe under the rule 
no action can be taken upon the proposed petition until an in- 
tervening day has elapsed, and that it will come up for con- 
sideration at 12 o'clock noon on Friday. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; one hour after the Senate meets on 
Friday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate to discuss the proposal now. I hope to-morrow to have 
an opportunity to say something in reference to it, not that 
I am opposed to a reasonable limitation of debate. I myself 
once proposed a cloture rule in the Senate. I believe in a 
reasonable limitation of debate, but I am equally opposed to an 
unreasonable limitation of debate. 

With over 1,000 amendments proposed to the bill by the ma- 
jority, without the opportunity of the minority to have pro- 
posed an amendment yet, because the minority were courteous 
enough to agree to the request coming from the chairman of 
the committee that his own amendments should be first consid- 
ered, I must say that this is not the time, it seems to me, when 
in fairness the majority should propose to cut off debate, know- 
ing that by doing so they would entirely cut off all opportunity 
under the consideration of the bill for any proposal to come 
from those opposed to the measure. 

But more than that; under the terms of the rule the discussion 
of amendments is limited to 10 minutes. Of course, there are 
many of the thousands of amendments that could be disposed 
of in five minutes, but there are other amendments that could 
not be disposed of in an hour's time—I mean intelligently dis- 
posed of. One could not in an hour's time present the salient 
features to be considered. 

1 think if the Senate is ever going to come to the adoption 
of a cloture rule on appropriation bills and revenue bills, it 
should have a proper rule, one that is automatic enough to 
meet the situation, and not a mere gag rule, as the present rule 
of the Senate provides. I say it is a gag rule. On some bills 
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lieu of them. Now, with the knowledge of the fact that this 
motion can not be adopted, for the simple reason that there 
are not enough votes in favor of it to adopt it, the proposal 
for cloture is presented as pure buncombe, and some who are 
favoring it would be glad to see the bill abandoned. 

Everywhere- in the primary contests where the pending bill 
has been made an issue its proponents have met with disaster, 
The press of the country is against it almost unanimously: 
students of political economy find no justification for it; and 
in the issues that have arisen the decision has, in some in- 
stances at least, reflected the opposition which the country feels 
to the bill. The action of the Senate to-day in consuming seven 
hours in the discussion of two relatively unimportant amend- 
ments, the discussion coming almost entirely from the other 
side of the Chamber, reveals the dissatisfaction and the grow- 
ing differences concerning its provisions arising on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

No one is going to be deceived by this proceeding; no Senator 
thinks that the motion will be adopted; and some Senators who 
signed the petition probably would not have done so if there 
had existed the slightest ground for the belief that the cloture 
rule would be agreed to. 

There is not any desire here—and there is no conduct on 
this side of the Chamber which justifies the imputation that 
such a desire exists—unduly to prolong this debate. Any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence would have known, when 2,082: 
amendments were brought in by the committee, that those 
amendments could not, under the ordinary procedure of a 
legislative body, be disposed of within a short time; and the 
time consumed upon the various amendments has been greater 
from the other side of the Chamber than from this side of the 
Chamber. Senators in the majority will not fool anybody who 
is not desirous of being deceived by any such “ bluff’ as this. 

For my part—and I think I am authorized to speak for many 
of my colleagues—we want the public to understand what it is 
you are proposing to do in the passage of this bill. Why do vou 
object to the country haying information concerning it? The 
only inference that can be drawn is that you fear that the result 
of future proceedings will further discredit this measure and 
its important proposals as not justified by economic and indus- 
trial conditions, 

Mr. LODGE; Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Romxsox] charges us with bad faith—which is a serious charge 
to make—in offering tliis motion under the cloture rule. 

The request for action under the rule is made in absolute 
good faith. If any Senator on the other side doubts that it is 
made im good faith, he has a very simple method of testing it, 
and that is to vote it through and see whether or not we shall 
take a vote under it. If Senators think the tariff is beaten, 
Lab do they not bring it to a vote? They know that it is not 


ten, 

The Senator guarded very carefully what he said. He said 
that the tariff “as reported by the Senate committee” was de- 
feated already: I suppose he used that expression because the 
committee have made certain changes in what they originally 


reported. 

First and last, since I have been in Congress I have been 
through some eight tariff discussions, and I have never failed to 
see in the Senate a great number of amendments offered by the 
committee in charge, and some of them changed by the com- 
mittee in the course of the debate, A tariff can not be made in 
any other way. 

I was a member of the Finance Committee when the tariff of 
1913 was before us. Of course, I attended none of the meetings 
in which the bill was made up. They were held exclusively by 
the members of the majority party, with which I found no sort 
of fault: I think it is perfectly proper that they should do it. 
What shifts or changes they then made I do not know; but, as 
I recall, they brought out some six or seven hundred’ amend- 
ments, and they were discussed here, but at no such length as 
has been shown in this debate. 

Mr. President, the Senator speaks of time being consumed 
on this side, and a great deal has been consumed on this side; 
but, if that be true; then it is ourselves that we are cutting off 
by this proposition, and we are entirely ready to do it. We 
believe that the country demands prompt action on this bill, 
and this rule will at least prevent any deception, and will 
allow the country to know who is refusing to take action. We 
have had no offer, no suggestion of any agreement. We have 
had days and days here when no one spoke on this side, of 
elaborate discussion of perfectly trivial amendments, of matters 
of no consequence. 

I have had some experience in watching delay by debate 
not a technical filibuster, but the wasting of time—and I have 
never seen it practiced on so extensive a Scale as by the mi- 


to attempt to shut off debate and to deny Senators the oppor- 
tunity of presenting amendments. 

We have heard during the last 30 days threats of cloture, 
and now we are confronted with the direct issue of an attempt 
by the proponents of this bill, who. have brought into the Senate 
2,082 amendments, to shut off debate before more than one- 
third of the committee amendments have been: considered: Not 
only is it proposed, as pointed out by the Senator from Arizona 
IMr. Asxuns?], to shut off debate on pending amendments, but 
the effect of the adoption of this motion would be to deny to 
Senators the privilege of offering amendments. Everybody 
must realize that that would be the effect of the proposal. 

The proceedings of to-day disclose that the purpose of this 
proposed cloture is to stop complaints on the other side of the 
Chamber, amounting almost to insurrection against this bill, 
We have heard the debate between the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonson] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LxNROOT J, the latter openly: expressing the intention, if the 
present method of dealing with the bill is pursued, to vote 
against the bill when it shall have been perfected: We have 
noted the controversy between the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr, Netson] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
respecting a duty on fish. This bill in the form presented by 
the Finance Committee is beaten; it is beaten in the Senate 
by open, courageous, manly debate. During 20 years of service 
in. the Congress of the United States I have never known a 
debate confined more closely to the issues presented than during 
the consideration of this bill; and I have never known a debate 
more effective than has been the debate on this tariff bill. 
Now, with the tide of sentiment running high against it, with 
courageous Republicans rising in their seats and threatening 
to vote against the bill, with the committee amendments scarcely: 
one-third disposed of, it is proposed to bar all amendments 
other than those proposed by the committee, for no amend- 
ment not presented previous to the vote on the motion to close 
debate can be voted on if the motion prevails. Until the com- 
mittee amendments have been disposed of other amendments 
can not be considered, and indeed can not be intelligently pre- 
sented to schedules which have not been passed upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas permit a suggestion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. As a result of this debate, the Republican 
members of the Committee on Finance themselves have come 
in and changed the rates proposed on many of the articles 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The committee have withdrawn amend- 
ment after amendment. There has been. retreat after retreat; 
the committee have advanced and retreated over the same 
ground. 

Mr. POMERENE. And, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Arkansas will permit me further to interrupt him, when the) 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] was dis- 
cussing this question about two weeks ago he made the state- 
ment that the members of the committee had presented some 80 
or more amendments of their own to the bill as it was origi- 
nally reported to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is also true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think since the agricultural 
schedule has been under consideration at least 25 amendments 
have been offered by the Finance Committee on the floor in- 
creasing the rates. I suppose, however, we ought to remain 
silent and make no protest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The same thing has occurred with refer- 
ence to every schedule of the bill that has been considered. 
The debate has disclosed the obnoxious character of the pro- 
posed legislation, and, as a result, the committee itself has re- 
peatedly receded from the position which it at first took, Is 
there a Senator present who does not know that on the other. 
side of the Chamber there is a growing feeling of disgust, which 
threatens to result, if the attacks are continued, in the defeat 
of the bill? 

I said some weeks ago that there was no great desire mani- 
fested to facilitate the prompt disposal of this bill even by 
those who are sponsors for it. I repeat that declaration.. Dur- 
ing the last 30 days two-thirds of the time consumed in the 
debate has been used by those who occupy seats on the other 
side of the Chamber: Nowhere, neither in the Senate nor in 
the country, is there a sentiment which justifies this bill as 
a whole. It is beaten in the public conscience. The com- 
mittee has recognized that fact time and time again by with- 
drawing amendments first submitted and presenting others in 
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nority en this bill They never have been ready to make any 
concession of time. They never have been ready to make any 
arrangement to bring the bill to an end or reach a vote, no 
matter Low reasonable or how extensive the time allowed. 
They have simply gone on wasting the time of the Senate and 
of the country in debate, which ought to be cut off, or at least 
ought to be limited. 

` Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, LODGE. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Massachusetts has just 
suggested that no proposition had been made from this side to 
limit debate. Has any been made on the other side until this 
day? 

Mr. LODGE. We are perfectly ready to do it and to make 
arrangements, and suggestions have been made—not openly, but 
they have been made—more than once; not on the floor, pub- 
licly, but they have been made. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not until this day have I heard a state- 
ment of that kind made. 

Mr. LODGE, Not publicly ; no. 

Mr. POMERENE. I remember very distinctly that this 
debate had not progressed to exceed three weeks until charges 
were made on the other side of the Chamber that we on this 
side of the Chamber were filibustering; and I think those who 
made the charges were very unfair toward those on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. It depends altogether on what you call filibus- 
tering, Of course, technical filibustering is taking advantage 
of every parliamentary point, and insisting on roll calls and 
quorums, and raising points of order, and an infinite number of 
things; but as a mere delay, if you choose to call it filibustering, 
it was developed in the first week that this bill was up by the 
perfectly reckless way in which time was wasted on wholly 
insignificant things, particularly in the chemical schedule, and 
it has been carried on more or less ever since. 

I am ready to cut off the debate for both sides if necessary. 
We offer this rule in perfect good faith. If any one doubts it, 
let him yote to put it through, and we on this side will all live 
up to it, and live up to it without complaint, and suppress our 
own amendments; for there are individual amendments prob- 
ably on this side as well as on the other; but at least it will 
have this effect: It will show the country which party is re- 
sponsible for the delay, which party refuses to stop the debate, 
which party is unwilling to make any reasonable arrangement 
to bring it to an end, which party thinks there is political ad- 
vantage in dragging out this debate all summer and leaving 
business in a condition of suspense. The worst tariff ever made 
was better than suspense, and anything is better for the busi- 
ness of the country to-day than to have this long, protracted, 
weary discussion, no matter who is engaged in it. 

I hope that the rule will pass and that an overwhelming 
majority of the Senators on this side will vote for the rule. If 
we can not get it, it will be because the other side manage to 
control a third or more, without which the rule can not be 
adopted, but we present the rule. We invite its adoption. If 
it is not adopted, we shall then haye no choice except to con- 
tinue as we have before, and unless we lay aside the tariff 
altogether and start to bring about a majority cloture we shall 
be obliged to go on and return to night sessions. 

I hope we shall press this rule and offer it again later and 
demonstrate even more fuily to the country where the delay 
lies and who is causing the delay and why business is held in 
suspense for purely political purposes, and for no other reason. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I only want to say a 
word in reply to what the leader of the majority party has just 
said in reference to responsibility concerning this bill. I real- 
ize, of course, that it is natural that a party in power should 
want to pass legislation that it proposes. It is perfectly natural 
for it to assume that the delays in the opposition are unwar- 
ranted. 

This issue has always been a political issue in this country. 
The two great parties are divided between a protective tariff 
and a low so-called revenue tariff. Their viewpoints in regard 
to the matter are entirely different. It was impossible for the 
Senators on this side of the aisle to go to the majority of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and expect favorable con- 
sideration of amendments that represented their viewpoint. 
On the other hand, the Members on the other side of the 
Chamber had the opportunity to present their amendments to 
their own committee. They had an opportunity for friendly 
and full consideration, and their amendments have been con- 
sidered and have been passed upon. The only opportunity that 


we have to make our proposals to the country is on the open 
floor of the Senate. . 

As to the delays in this bill, debate may at times have run 
unduly long on certain items, on this side and on the other side. 
No Senator in the Chamber can deny the fact that at times the 
debate has become extended on the other side of the Chamber on 
various items. The debate has been legitimate, as a Whole. 
It has been to the point, to the bill before the Senate, as a rule. 
Of course, at times, there has been extraneous debate, but 
nothing more on this side than on the other side as to matters 
that were not pertinent to the bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, the leader of his party, 
criticizes this side of the Chamber, however, because we have 
hot proposed a cloture, because we have not made a proposal 
for an early vote on this bill. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator want to interrupt me? 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say that I did not blame the 
minority for not proposing a cloture. I said they had made no 
proposition of an arrangement to bring debate to an end, which 
is a different thing from a cloture. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I desired to reply to. 
The Senator criticizes this side of the Chamber because we have 
not been willing to make an arrangement to bring this debate 
to an end. As a practical proposition it has been impossible for 
us to do so. This bill has 4,000 items in it vitally affecting the 
industry and the lives and the health and the happiness of the 
American people. They are vital issues, most of them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did not the Underwood bill do the same 
thing? It involved as many items as this bill, did it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yeg; it did. 

15 KELLOGG, It was disposed of in seven weeks, was it 
not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not remember how many weeks it 
was debated in the Senate. I was in the House then, and I 
know that we sent the bill to the Senate by the Ist of May, and 
it went to conference in September. I do not know; I did not 
keep up with the debate in the Senate. 2 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill was in the Senate seven weeks and 
three or four days. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Minnesota recall 
the number of amendments reported to the Underwood-Simmons 
bill by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not here. ~ 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
stated that there were 600. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. 
640. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Much less than one-third of the number of 
amendments which the Finance Committee reported to this bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the Senate has already used over 10 
weeks, which is the longest time that has ever been used in fhe 
Senate to pass a tariff bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it may also be added that 
the Senate Finance Committee never before took so long a time 
to prepare and present a tariff bill to the Senate. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But the Senator must know that 
practically all the amendments were changes from the Ameri- 
can valuation to foreign valuation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not arguing the question from the 
standpoint of why the committee made the changes. Of course, 
they had a reason for making the changes, but the changes were 
made and the bill is here. The bill does not carry on its face 
any indication that the changes were made because of a change 
of valuation, although that may have been the reason which 
actuated the committee, But the Senate is compelled to vote 
on a lower or a higher rate, and the bill is before the Senate 
regardless of the reasons of the committee in reporting it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator to 
suspend while the Chair states the motion, which it must do 
under the rule. The Chair is in receipt of the following 
motion : 

We, the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 
close debate on the bill H. R. 7456, Calendar No. 591, an act to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, te encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for 3 in 

ng Rules of 


accordance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the Stan 
the Senate. 


That is signed by the Senators whose names have been stated. 


My recollection is that there were 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is the same paper which the Secre- 
tary read, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Chair was simply formally 
stating the motion. It is the same paper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana.. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | Certainty, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, It must be apparent to the Sena- 
tor, who is a man of long experience in legislative bodies, that 
if this debate runs on as it has been going on, with the wool 
schedule and the cotton schedule and the silk schedule, with 
potash, and sugar, and gloves, und so forth, and so forth, which 
have vet to be considered, it will go on until the 1st of October. 
Does the Senator think that the majority party, with 24 ma- 
jority, should sit by and permit this sort of thing to go on until 
the Ist of October, with what we think is undue delay in the 
passage of the bill and which this party promised to pass? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not expect the majority party to 
do unreasonable things. I think it is very natural that you 
should want to pass this bill without debate if you can, but you 
ean not expect the Senate to agree to an unusual limitation of 
debate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me ask the Senator another 
question, kindly. We have made this proposition, and I must 
take issue with my delightful friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], because we have made it in good faith. Fifty-two Sena- 
tors have signed it. That is more than a majority, more than 
enough to pass the bill. There will be no trouble about passing 
the bill. What counterproposition does the Senator make? 
Unless the consideration of this bill is to run on endlessly, what 
counterproposition does the Senator make to our proposition? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was just about to try to reply to the 
statement of the leader of the majority party, and I have gotten 
far away from my reply, because I have been interrupted. 
That is what I was coming to—not to make a proposition, but 
to state why it has been impossible to make a proposition. 

In passing I want to respond now to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] that the act of 1913, 
with 600 amendments, had only 7 weeks of debate and that this 
bill has now had 10 weeks of debate. But this bill has three 
and a half times as many amendments to be considered as the 
act of 1913. If you multiply 7 by 34 you will have nearly 24 
weeks instead of 10 weeks in which to consider it. So if you 
view it from the standpoint of the actual issue presented to the 
Senate, there has not been nearly as much time taken up in the 
consideration of this bill as was taken up in the consideration 
of the act of 1913. 

The Senator from Massachusetts complains that we have 
made no suggestion in reference to closing debate. How can we 
make a suggestion? How can we say when we will close de- 
bate, the way the bill has been presented to the Senate? If we 
make an agreement, it must be a reasonable agreement, an 
intelligent agreement, and when I say intelligent I mean it 
must be an agreement that does not propose to abandon the 
issues, but an agreement under which we can fairly consider 
and discuss the issues before the Senate. 

We are not responsible because you brought in a bill with 
over 2,000 amendments. We are not respons.ble because in the 
consideration of that bill from time to time you have changed 
your mind, and changed your amendments on the floor. I am 
not criticizing you for doing it. If you found out that you had 
made a mistake, it "vas only the part of wisdom to make the 
change. But until you have determined what your issue is in 
the Senate, how in the world can the mingrity determine what 
we propose to offer you by way of amendment? 

We foreclosed the proposition of doing that item by item at 
the request of your chairman. We might have done that as 
each paragraph came up, but the chairman desired to have all 
the committee amendments considered first. He asked unani- 
mous consent that the bill might be considered in that way, and 
we consented. It took unanimous consent, and we granted the 
courtesy, and allowed him to have the bill considered in that 
manner. 

We do not know what your final disposition of this bill is 
to be. There may be amendments proposed now which “are 
satisfactory to us, but before you dispose of it they may be 
very unsatisfactory to us. With this vast number of amend- 
ments, how are you going to determine what limitation of 
debate can be made which will reasonably allow a fair dis- 
cussion of the issues presented to the country and to the Sen- 
ate? You can not do it. It is a practical impossibility, 
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I want to say, so far as I am concerned, that I have en- 
deayored not to occupy any more time on the floor of the 
Senate in discussing the bill than was necessary to present 
my viewpoint in part, and the entire time I have taken in the 
discussion of the bill in the 10 weeks it has been before the 
Senate I do not think amounts to more than two or three 
hours. I have repeatedly said to the Senate, and I said to the 
members of my own party, that although I believe the bill 
should be fairly considered, I am not in favor of any policy 
that attempted delay for delay’s sake; and I am not and 1 
have not been from the beginning. 

I think the larger portion of the time that has been taken 
has been taken in legitimate debate. 

One man can present his viewpoint clearly in 10 minutes. It 
will take another man an hour to do the same thing. That is 
the personal equation. It is due to the difference in the way 
men speak. How could I say to-day, when I do not know what 
the issues are to be on hundreds of items, how long we should 
determine to debate them? What kind of a proposal should we 
make? An hour on each side? You would say that is too long. 
Do you propose 10 minutes on each item? If you gave 10 min- 
utes to every Senator on each item, or even on your own amend- 
ments, instead of passing the bill in October, as my friend sug- 
gests, you would not pass it before March.. Yet you know as 
well as I that there are hundreds of items in the pending bill 
which could not be intelligently discussed in 10 minutes. Nay, 
more, there are many of these items which could not be fairly 
Presented to the country in an hour. 

The real difficulty about the situation is that you delayed re- 
porting this bill to the Senate until you rode into a most ill- 
advised time to present it—an election year. I do not say 
that critically, It applies as much to one party as to another, 
To pass a tariff bill in the face of an election is the most ill- 
advised thing that a party can do, and I know you realize that. 
Probably conditions have driven you to do it. 

Now we are in the midst of debate. There is not a man on 
the other side of the Chamber, I know, who will say that he 
thinks this bill can be fairly considered under the proposal you 
have made—that there shall be a limitation of one hour's de- 
bate to each Senator, and no amendments allowed after 12 
o’clock on Friday next. 

No matter how much of a mistake the committee should find 
it had made in the framing of the bill, if you adopted this 
ironclad rule for the consideration of the bill you would have 
to destroy American industry. If you find that you have made 
a mistake in the bill—and you have made many, and you have 
admitted it by changing it—you will then have your hands 
bound, and if it happens to be that in that particular instance 
you have agreed with the House, and they have made the mis- 
take also, you will have to go to the country with destruction 
in the wake of the bill, you knowing it, because you have 
gagged the Senate. 

You gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber know that 
this bill can not be considered intelligently under any such 
rule, no matter what conditions confront you. You know that 
you can not go to the American people and say you have given 
intelligent consideration to this measure under this rule. 

Unless you can do that you had better not enact the legisla- 
The country is not going to be destroyed if you fail to 
enact the legislation, but if you attempt to enact it under a 
system by which you gag debate in the Senate and gag amend- 
ments, which is even more iMportant than debate, you will 
simply scatter the dragons’ teeth to the winds, not knowing 
what you may sow by your reckless conduct. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator when, in 
his judgment, the bill will pass the Senate if there be no 
limitation on debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator candidly that 
I do not know, but I should be very much delighted if we 
could come to a final vote on the measure by August. I do not 
want to stay here. I am not in favor of the bill—I hope it can 
be defeated—but I realize under our system of parliamentary 
government that the majority party have a right to enact their 
laws and submit them to the country. I am perfectly willing. I 
rejoice in the opportunity to go to the country on the issue. I 
am not afraid to face it. But I can not tell how long Senators 
will take to discuss items in the bill on the other side of the 
Chamber or on my side of the Chamber any more than the 
Senator can tell. I can only say that I have earnestly hoped 
that there might be no undue delay in the matter, and I know 
that I have not indulged in any undue delay. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How can there be any time 
fixed to vote on this bill when the committee have not com- 


pleted their work yet? The committee are meeting every morn- | 


ing and changing amendments and changing’ this bill. How 
can we fix a time until the committee finally finish their work 
on the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is clearly correct. The 
chairman of the committee has repeatedly stated to us on the 
floor that from day to day the committee are meeting and pro- 
posing new amendments and changing the proposals in the bill, 
and yet it is. proposed by this rule to say to your own com- 
mittee at 12 o'clock noon on Friday next they shall labor no 
more and shall not give the bill further consideration, because 
any proposals of theirs can not thereafter be considered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator states that he hopes the bill 
can be passed by August. If that be true, it will only be because 
debate is limited by action of the Senate or by the voluntary 
action of Senators. Does the Senator believe that Senators 
upon his side of the aisle are now willing to curtail debate vol- 
untarily? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not speak for anyone but myself, 
and I do say that I hope debate on items which are not of great 
importance can be curtailed to an extent so that we can get 
through by that time. I think it is necessary for us to reach a 
conclusion, and yet, with the great schedules of wool and cotton 
and sundries, which carry taxation into every home in America, 
yet undisposed of, I do not want anyone to think for a moment 
that those schedules should be passed without reasonable con- 
sideration and fair debate. But I think that it can be done. If 
the Senators look at it from my viewpoint I am sure that it can 
be done. I may make one or two other speeches on the bill; but 
Iam sure the time I take, if proportioned out to other Senators 
on the floor, would not carry the passage of the bill beyond an 
early date in August. 

I merely want to say that of course you have your rights: 
The rule is a part of the Senate procedure. If you can get a 
two-thirds majority you have a right to gag us, and you have a 
right to cut off amendments and cut off debate and throw this: 
misshapen piece of legislation into the face of the country, but 
I say you will make a very serious mistake if you do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I withdraw the request for the present. There are 
just a few hours during which the rule ean be discussed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can be discussed all day to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. It ought to be discussed a little this after- 
noon, I have here a speech which the Senator made in 1918, 
in which he said he was against cloture and that an hour's: 
debate was too little, and he argued against the rule at that 
time. I wanted to read it to refresh the memory of the Senator 
from North Dakota as to that speech. Will he withhold his 
motion until I can read a part of that speech to him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can do that to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; the Senator will do it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I gave notice, or, rather, I voted for the almond 
paragraph and indicated at the time that I would move to re- 
consider the vote by which it was agreed to. I just want 
to submit the motion to reconsider and will take it up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That can be done in the morning. 

Mr. KING. To-day is my last day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not. We are still in the same 
legislative day. 

Mr. KING. Very well. With that understanding I shall 
submit the motion to-morrow. 


RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, July 6, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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SENATE, 
| THURSDAY, July 6, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


| PAY OF SENATE PAGES. 
i 


Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, im tħe general appropriation 
| bill passed: each year we include a provision for the payment of 
the salaries of the employees of the Senate, but no provision 
was made in the last appropriation bill for the payment of sala- 
ries of pages of the Senate after July 1 of this year: To take 
care of the matter the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]; 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, introduced a 
resolution (S. Res. 313), which was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I 
am directed by that committee to report back the resolution 
favorably without amendment. The resolution provides for the 
payment of the 16 regular pages from now until the Ist of De- 
cember, or during such days as the pages may be employed. I 
| ask. for its present consideration. 
| Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the purpose 
of the resolution? 
| Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator from Utah that in 
the passage of the regular appropriation bill which takes care 
of the pay of Senate employees the Senate negleeted to provide 
for the payment of the pages of the Senate. No provision was 
made for any pay of the pages until the next regular session 
of the Senate. We are taking care of them through this resolt- 
tion by providing for the payment of their salaries: out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. z 
| The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secret of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay: the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate the 16 pages borne on the session rolls of 
the Senate from July 1, 1922, to and includi: the last day of the 


month in which the second session of the 8 Seventh Congress is 
adjourned sine die, at the rate of $2.50 per day. each, = 


ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES, 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment, 
‘from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Hx- 
penses of the Senate, Senate Resolution 314 to provide for the 
continuation of the five additional pages who have been carried 
on the pay roll for the last year and a half. I ask for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was rend, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 175, agreed to November 10, 
1921. authorizing and directing the t at Arms of the Senate 
to employ five additional pages for the Senate Chamber at 83 per day. 
each m the Ist day of ember, 1921, to the end of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Con to be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate, be; and the same is hereby 
amended to continue their employment to and including the last day of 
the month in which the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
is adjourned sine die at the rate of $2.50 per day each, 


POLAR PLIGHT OF EDWIN FAIRFAX NAULTY. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, some months ago the im- 
portance of Wrangel Island as an air base for flight routes 
across the Arctic was brought to the attention of the Senate in 
connection with a controversy respecting the priority, of rights 
by discovery and occupation respectively accruing to the United 
States and Great Britain. Mr. Edwin Fairfax Naulty, re- 
nowned for his investigations in scientificgand practical aero- 
nautics, then proclaimed the right of the United States to assert 
just priority by actual discovery and continued occupation. 
The importance of the controversy apparently was not fully 
realized at that time by our Department of State. 

About one year ago Mr. Naulty formed and published a plan 
for a trans-Arctic, transpolar flight. This plan was definite in 
all its details and was illustrated on a chart supported by 
known observations of ice drifts, current flow, known directions, 
known shallows and depths, and other data. This chart was 
deposited in a Government bureau and no attempt was made 
by Mr. Naulty to maintain secrecy respecting his plans and 
purposes, 

The Washington Post of August 2, 1921, the Pittsburgh Post- 
Dispatch of August 4, 1921, the New York Times of September 
11, 1921, the Washington Herald of October 12, 1921, and other 
newspapers published last summer, contained editorials and’ 
comments respecting Mr. Naulty's plan fora polar flight. The 


editorial in the Pittsburgh Post of the date above mentioned 


points out in definite detail the route of Mr. Naulty's proposed 
flight and the difficulties probably to be encountered, especially 
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that pertaining to fuel, and the scientific value of such an aerial 
expedition if successful. 

Mr. Naulty’s expedition, which should have taken place about 
October, 1921, was postponed on account of adverse weather 
conditions until autumn of the present year. 

In the meantime, several months after the formation and 
publication of Mr. Naulty's plan, Amundsen, in an effort to 
establish a Claim for Norway to an airway across the Arctic 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, apparently appropriated the 
Naulty idea and plan, and his 1921 expedition on behalf of Nor- 
way having failed, and the Naulty proposal having come to his 
knowledge, Amundsen sought to adopt it as his own and to 
procure the benefits of the same for himself and his Government. 
That the true facts may become known and be preserved, I ask 
leave to print in the Recorp a communication from Mr. Naulty 
accompanied by newspaper editorials and news articles which 
are believed to set forth the subject fairly and fully. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WasHInoton, D. C., July 4, Wes. 
Hon, JOSEPH TAYLOR ROBINSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

In addition to the facts set forth in the articles printed in the New 
York Times of August 2, 1921, September 11, 1921, and June 29, 1922, 
the Washington Post and Herald of August 2, 1921; the Washington 
Herald of October 13, 1921; and the Seattle Times of October 13 and 
October 28, 1921, permit me transmit to you, with the request that it 
all be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the information of the 
people of the United States, as well as the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, some additional facts in regard to my plans for a flight to 
the North Pole and across the Arctic, the Arctic itself and its strate- 
gical importance for short air routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
to the nations bordering on the Arctic, and particularly to the United 
States. 

In conjunction with the Arctic the strategic value to the United 
States of the entire Alaskan coast, from Dixon Entrance to the north 
Pacific to the one hundred and forty-first meridian in the Arctic Ocean, 
should not be lost sight of nor should the value of the Aleutian Islands, 
the Pribilofs, or Seal Islands, St. Paul, St. Lawrence, and Diomede 
Islands be overlooked. 

Two foreign explorers, Vihjalmer Stefansson, a Scandinayian, who 
now asserts that he is a British subject, and Roald Amundsen, a Nor- 
wegian, have taken, and are about to take, action that may result 
inimically to the interests of the United States. Their work is camou- 
flaged under the name of “scientific exploration,“ but as I see it, and 
as the facts seem to prove, this is only a disguise for territorial ex- 
ploitation and aggression. Were the work of these two men carried on 
from she countries of their birth or adoption but little objection might 
be made, but under the pretense of “science” all the obtainable facili- 
ties of various departments of the United States Government have been 
used to forward their plans at the expense of the United States. 

Last July I discussed my plans for a trans-Arctic, transpolar fight 

with DAN SUTHERLAND, egate from Alaska, and from him then got 
much assistance. Later Mr, SUTHERLAND met Stefansson, ng a 
single-minded man, free from guile and with no thought of it in others, 
Mr. SUTHERLAND discussed my plans with Stefansson. This was in late 
August, 1921. In September, 1921, Stefansson hastily organized a 
arty, as described in the articles that appeared in the New York Times 
n March, 1922, that were reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 25, 1922, and “took possession” of Wrangel Island for Great 
Britain. Stefansson had been under fire from Professors O'Neill and 
Anderson, of Canada, over the Karluk expedition of 1918-14, and one 
of them had definitely charged Stefansson with having “ subordinated 
the interests of science to his own personal advantage" during the 
Karluk expedition, which was under Canadian auspices. In his exploit 
of “taking” Wrangel Island Stefansson perhaps saw a way of re- 
habilitating himself with Canada and Great Britain owing to the great 
pais of Wrangel Island as an air base for flight routes across the 
Arctic, 

Alaska and Siberia effectively close the air exit of Great Britain or 
Canada from» the Atlantic, across the Arctic, to the Pacific, on the 
main littoral, so that Herald Island, a small granitic rock, unsuitable 
for an air base, and Wrangel Island, which is 70 miles long and 30 
mites wide, assume intense strategical importance. To Herald Island 
Great Britain might lay fair claim by right of Kellett's discovery of 
it accep for the implication of the northward extension of boundary 
lines of nations abutting on the Arctic, a claim for which northward 
extension Canada makes for all the territory lying between the 60th 
meridian west. and the 141st meridian west, running from the known 
lands therein to the North Pole. 

The first announcement of Stefansson's exploit was given out while 
he was on a lecture tour of the United States and at Kansas City. 
15 it ese in the Evening Star of Washington, on November 11, 
921, it read: 


*“STRFANSSON’S HELPERS REACH WRANGEL ISLAND—-MEN SENT BY EX- 
PLORBR TO ESTABLISH BASE NORTH OF SIBERIA REPORTED SAFE. 


“ KANSAS Crty, Mo., November 9.—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer, announced here that a party he had sent Nome, Alaska, 
to Wrangel Island, about 100 miles north of Siberia, to establish a 
base for what he said would be a huge British exploring party into 
the north, had arrived safely at its destination. 

“In making the announcement Mr. Stefansson said the safe arrival 
of the party on Wrangel Island had made it possible for him to dis- 
cuss some of the plans under consideration. 

There are six men in the Wrangel Island party, be explained, all of 
whom were picked for the expedition because of heroism or al 
initiative shown on previous expeditions with bim. The party left 
home secretly last September, I financed and sent the expedition 
into the north.’ Mr. Stefansson said, 

“The work of the six men will be confined entirely, he stat to 
atranging the base for the big British party, which, he stated, will be 
formed in Canada or England in March. 


e said that a comprehensive announcement as to the purposes of 
the British expedition probably would be made f 
as the party had been organized.” 


n London as soon 


ition” out in an American vessel, flying 
He financed it 
by lecturing in the United States, according to his 
cajoled three Americans to join 


Stefansson sent his “ exped 
the American n fag, the Silver Wave, of Nome, Alaska. 
with money ed 
own story in another publication; he 
the party under a Canadian leader, without explaining to them the ob- 
ject of his expedition, to take Wrangel Island for Great Britain. This 
was in tember, 1921. The Stefansson party can not get out from 

rangel Island much before late July or August at the earliest this 
year, when we shall know surely if the Americans in Stefansson’s party 
raised the American flag, as the captain of the Silver Wave said they 
oie nes the Canadian raised the 

nding. | 

Great Britain is always alive to her interest, and so is Canada, and 
properly so; so it is not surprising to find the following dispatch 
printed in the Washington Post under date of May 13, 1922: 

“Claims Wrangel Island—Canada plans to occupy land despite 
American priority.—Ottaw: Ont., y 13, 1922: The Canadian 
Government maintains that Wrangel Island is part of Canadian terri- 
tory, the Canadian flag now flies over the island and an expedition is 
. to 12 up there. This is the declaration of the Prime 
Min „W. L. M * King, when the House of Commons last night 
voted $15,000 for pat ol of the northern waters of Canada. 

“C, P. Gra , minister of defense, gaid the amount was necessary 
to publish the rt of the Stefansson expedition. Hugh Guthrie, 
former minister of militia, said there was no doubt that the United 
States would make claims to the island on the ground of previous dis- 
covery." 


ritish fag over Wrangel Island on 


korty degrees of longitude separate the western boundary of Canada 
from Wrangel Island and it is 11° of longitude west of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth meridian which, In Bering Strait, divides Alaskan 
from Siberian territory. Wrangel Island is the air Gibraltar of the 
Arctic, The nation of Europe that controls Wrangel Island controls 
the North Pacific, the West Arctic, and Bering and the air ap- 
roaches thereto across the Arctic. Although seldom visitable by sur- 
‘ace craft, due to the heavy. ice, and then only in the months of August 
and September, Wrangel Island is approachable by air during 12 months 
in the year, and has ample level ground, level ice, and sheltered har- 
bors for land plane and seaplane landing, By aircraft Wrangel 
Island at present speeds is only th uarters of an hour's flight from 
North Cape, Siberia; three and a half pours" flight from Nome or Point 
Barrow, and five and a half hours from Demarkation Point, each of 
which is Canaeian territory. 

From an aircraft carrier stationed in the open sea near Spitzbergen, 
and e ee of the control of Spitzbergen, Great Britain, over the 
most northerly course could send a fleet of seaplanes to the mouth. 
of the MacKenzie River, in Yukon territory, northern Canada, in 
flights of three stages of six and a half, six, and four hours each, with 
many emergency landing places on the way. Adding the flight from 
Demarkation Point to this Great Britain could fly her seaplanes to 
Wrangel Island in 22 hours with four stops en route. 

From Wrangel Island to the north end of Sakhalin Island, now con- 
trolled by Japan, is a less distance by air than from Wrangel to De- 
markation Point; allowing five hours for the flight from Wrangel Island 
to Sakhalin Island, it brings England and Japan in touch by air, going 
either way, if the British Empire controls Wrangel Island, in 27 hours. 
This is actually developed speeds is easily made to-day, as the United 
States has q seagoing triplane making 163 miles an hour and Great 
Britain has a plane that has done 212 miles an hour. 

The strategical importance of flight routes across the Arctie and of 
air bases therein that would permit short flights and assure fuel 
supply and of Wrangel Island as a western station, air base, and supply 
stop may be seen when it is realized that the flight distance across 
the Arctic from the Shetland Islands, in Great Britain, to the Kurile 
Isles of Japan is less than the surface steaming distance across the 
Pacific from Vancouver, Canada, to Yokohama, Japan. 

If in his early interviews in relation to Wrangel Island Stefansson 
was brutally frank, even alleging indirectly that he raised the money 
for his Wrangel Island venture from his lectures and the sale of his 
books in the United States, thus not only using American ports but 
also American money for alien purposes, Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian, has been just the opposite. Personally and through his press 
agent, H. H. Hammer, in ttle, he has misrepresented his plans 
constantly, and has done this particularly in relation to his abandon- 
ment of his original plans for a 55 surface drift through the 
Arctic ice in the schooner Maud and the substitution of the Fairfax 
Naulty polar flight plans, appropriated by him in toto, even including 
the route from Point Barrow to North Cape, as if he did not have the 
originality to find another west to east route or wanted to block the 
American expedition, 

Amundsen's reputation among men who are familiar with the situa- 
tion may be known by citing some of his exploits. He hastily organ- 
ized a ski-racing crew to beat Capt. Robert B. Scott, the English 
explorer, into the South Pole, and used the route previously blazed 
by the gallant Shackleton to do it. Out of this adventure came noth- 
ing of scientific interest or value. Amundsen permits his press agent 
to assert constantly that Amundsen is the discoverer of the North 
Magnetic Pole, and repetition of this claim has caused it to be accepted 
as fact by those who do not know that the Englishman Parry sailed 
north of it in 1819 and that it was definitely located by the English- 
men John and James Clarke Ross in 1831. 

Amundsen allows it to be claimed for him that he is the first man 
to make the Northwest Passage. The Northwest Passage was made 
by Captain McCiure, of the British ship Investigator, in 1851, and he 
and his entire crew made the 92 — rom ng to Baffin Bay, 

rt of the way by sledge, and were paid $50,000 by England for the 
Feat, and this 70 years The two Rosses first anklin next, and 
a host of others searching for Franklin, made King William Land 
from the east, and Collinson first and a_host of others since made 
Victoria Strait, west of King William Land, thus completing the 
southerly Northwest Passage. When Amundsen worked the Gjoa 
through the southerly Northwest Passage and into Beaufort Sea he 
discovered 11 American whalers wintering there calmly as a mere 
matter of whaling routine. 

I challenged Amundsen in the columns of the Seattle Times of 
October 28, 1921, to produce any records of scientific worth made by 
him and made 3 that were new or original or covered previously 
unknown ground, excepting the short distance separating Shackleton’s 
farthest south and the South Pole, a matter of three days’ march 
that Shackleton could have made with 20 pounds more food He did 
not do so then, nor can he now. 

Now, pursuing his old tactics of following in the tracks blazed out 
by others and of using their plans, Amundsen changes his ice drift plan 
for the Maud and his amended plan for short flights from the Maud 


for a flight across the North Pole. In all the annals of exploration, 
though. there has been much controversy over accomplishments, there 
is no case of a man, claiming to be a scientific explorer, who has appro- 
priated the plans of another, as far as he knew them, used them to 
raise the financial backing denied him for his own plans, claimed. the 
appropriated plans as his own, tried to hoodwink a endly people 
who had extended him help in his dire need, used their territory as a 
hase of operations. for his secret plans for the benefit of his own coun- 
try and against their interests and generally acted as a shrewd beech. 
trader instead of according to the ethics men Franklin, Kane, 
Hall, Nares, Collinson, Nordenskjöld Peary, Scott, Shackleton, 


y of the strategical importance of 
the short flight routes across the Ar the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Pacific to the Atlantic, along the North American 
littoral, the European-Asian littoral, or across the North Pole, and 
the practicality of such flights for eight months, of the year, it may 
seem as if any discussion over whether Naulty or Amundsen is the 
first proponent and route charter of trans-Arctie flight is of little 
moment to any one but themselves, It may seem as it is of much 
less: importance who accomplishes the Polar flight so it is “done and 
have it over with,“ but important air traffic rights are involved, rights 
an ot pone to the United States as those involved in the Panama 

‘anal, 

Fiye nations are at interest in the matter. They are Norway, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, the United States, and Russia. 

Russin and the United States, in their own territory, control. the 
entrance from. the Pacific through aera, ny to the Arctic. 

Great Britain, through Canada, controls the easterly entrance to the 
Arctic from the Atlantic from Baffin Bay across the magnetic archi- 
pelago to the Middle Arctic as far as the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian, as well as a northerly route via Great Land, Helberg Land, 
and Parry Islands. 

Denmark, controlling Greenland and Jeeland and Peary Land, north. 
of Greenland, which was yielded to her by a Lansing under the 
treaty for the cession of the Danish West India Islands in 1917, has 
closed: the entire coast of Greenland and Peary. Land to. other nations 
and now divides control with Canada of the old “American: Passage“ 
between Greenland and Hall. Land and Grinnell Land and Grant Land, 
and, with Cape Washington, at 83 degrees, 24 minutes north, has 
the highest north land and the land nearest the North Pole and con- 
trols the westerly approach from the Atlantic to the Arctic. 

Norway controls the European coast from the Naze to the North 
Sea, to the Tana Peninsula at the White Sea, all of which is ice) free 
the year round and has an incompletely ratified mandate to Spitz- 
bergen from the League of Nations. 

Russia and Siberia control the rest of the north European coast and 
the north Asiam coast from the White Sea to Bering Sea. 

Peary took possession of the region surrounding the North Pole, as 
well as Peary Land, north of Greenland, for the United States. De- 
long and Melville took of the Delong Islands, and Wellman 
and Baldwin did the same with Graham Bell Land, a part of the Frans 
Joseph Archipelago. 

Norway, having North Cape and Spitzbergen under her control, in 
combination with a generally ice-free native coast, is s$ ly 
situated in Europe as the eastern flight gateway to the Arctic; east- 
ern from America, northwestern from trope. Seaplanes can 
from the North Sea along the Norwegian coast to Hammerfest, Tromsoe; 
or Gjaesvaer Harbor, thence to Bear Island, to South Cape, 


Spitz n, thence ta North Cape, Spitzbergen, where they are less 
than d hours’ flight from the pole and 18 hours’ flight from Bering 
Strait. If Amundsen can fly from Point Barrow, land on, and take 


possession of the land that exists north of Alaska without protest 
from the United States, Norway would then have an air route from 
the North Sea practieally to: Bering Sea. 

In addition, if her claim to Axel Heiberg Land and Ringnes Islands 
is admitted by Great Britain, Norway would then. have a closed air 
route from the North Sea practically to Bering Sea. It would be the 
shortest and most usable route, and of tremendous trading value to 
at which does not forget that the United paid Denmark 
$25,000,000 for the Virgin Islands and threw in Peary Island through 
lack of knowledge of its value. The United States has never closed a 
land or sea route to any nation in ce times. Denmark has: So 
may Norway, as she has done with Spitzbergen. My flight plans did 
not contemplate the seizure and closing of lands in the Arctic, but 


their opening up. 
No wonder, after Amundsen had time, from August 2, 1921, to 
n 


October 12, 1921, with perhaps a suggestio: other sources, to 
digest my paps for a polar flight and a strategical use of them for his 
nation had fully trated, that Amundsen made a hurried trip to 
Norwu ana was there to raise the financial means to anticipate 
our S 


and perha Ai is, = ies sas we based: upon 3 . — E 
bject t entire un n „ with e news- 
ond b th 11 —— tor the last six months, 


pers of the United States have been 
2 t hia plans camoull. under the name of “ scientifie ex- 
misrepresentation of his ne em or 

s 


are 


bureaus whose: heads have — AES A and. courteously helped. 


a 
the slightest value. What he a 
has. made No 


holder in ican 

deciding to fly across the American Continent: to his: shi 
Seattle, but coming to grief and his plane in enn- 
Ivania. Amundsen’s whole course has been one of m ntation, 
èe talis one story in the United States and another in the London 
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Times of June 9, In the London Times, over his own 

his wae et CADA co) bi hich, 1 d is in N * — 
s use pe Columbia, which, Amundsen sa; orth, Green- 

i ? 0. Greenland, by 


only three routes in on the surface. One by way. of steam ng or sailing 
P done; 


bin; one by way of Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin,, Robeson 
Channel, Lincoln Sea, and around Cape Sheridan. Any one of these 
exploits would have given Godfred| Hansen à right to 1 among the 
Arctic immortals, If Hansen flew in from. Spi or Smith dounds 
that too would be a great feat. Small wonder when Amundsen was 
asked for details abont thia “depot” that it was announced from: 
Christiania that he had cha his plans again and would not land at 
Cape Columbia. One of. the stories out by Amundsen's press 
agent from Seattle described Amundsen on the deck of the Naud 
Starting for the icy north, Amundsen did not sail on the Maud but as 
a pesernets on the passenger steamer Victoria. Of course, he had a 

feet right to so sail but it was not truth to convey the impression 
eliberately that Amundsen had sailed in the Maud. Nor has there 
been much truth about any of the announcements: of the man that the 
Seattle Times, called the much. advertised explorer.” 

I have in my possession, as one of the Many announcements made by. 
Amundsen’s press agent, an article under the date of Angust 1, 1921, 
in which Amundsen makes an appeal for books to be read in the long 
drift in the ice in the Maud. he full story of the polar fight plang 
of my son and myself were made public on August 2, 1921, after long 
previous preparation, Is it Mkely that Amundsen, if he had planned a 
polar flight, using the Maud as a base, at that time, would ve sent 
out a weak story, like an appeal for books, if he had then worked out 
such an epochal enterprise as a- 2,400-mile flight across the Arctic 
and the North Pole? Hardly. Amundsen and his press agent, and! 
so far as I know. Amundsen is the only polar explorer ever to use a 
press agent, would have flooded’ the country with the account of their 
Plans, as they did later when they realized what the Fairfax Naulty 
polar flight p meant. 

I have kept out of the limelight of publicity during the preliminary 
work, but there is not an official of importance in ashington whose 
duties or work would bring him in contact with any of the phases of 
the pro) d fight who does not know that for over a year our polar 
fight nar have been constantly forwarded. One bureau of a depart- 
ment f the depository of 25 charts of the entire Arctic regions, 
pared by my son and myself, which cover for the first time all the 

own data and the conciusions to be drawn therefrom on land, water, 
ice, wind, fog, rain. ice drift, Arctic: Ocean currents, Arctic wind cur- 
rents, probable lands, air routes, air bases, supply points, coal and oil 
deposits reduced to graphie form and digesting all the results of pre- 
vious: Aretic work from Hudson to Peary, This and other information 
with e reference to Arctic flight routes was all prepared and filed! 
long before Amundsen went to Norway to raise the funds there for his 
fighe and, as I have reason to believe, claiming as his own idea the: 
entire plans of the American fight. 

Amundsen: claims that the amg of Norway is financing in part his: 
expedition. I do not know that be is nor do I know what Amundsen 
told the King of Norway about polar flight plans, but I am to-day send- 
ing to the King of Norway photostatic copy of the original: irfax’ 


Pre- 


Naulty polar flight plans as published, showing the date of publication: 
of August 2, 1921, order that he may have the facts in the matter 
one nes T am not doing this through channels,” but am sending 
it direct. 


Amundsen’s unethical condoct in regard to polar flight is not his 
: first act that has caused criticism, His su titious exploit against: 
Scott in the Antarctic is not forgotten by Englishmen nor, as a mat- 
ter of fact, by scientific men everywhere. Scott spent years in prepa- 
ration for real scientific results; his plans were world known; he took 
his time going in to the South Pole in order to obtain data of scien- 
tic value with proper instruments and by trained men. Amundsen 
hastily organized a ski-racing outfit and. rushed it secretly over the 
route Shackleton had previously blazed out to within three days of 
the South Pole. It was a mal exploit for the glory of Amundsen, 
a much dimmed glory in the minds of men who know, and it added’ 
not one iota of value to scientific knowledge. 

Amundsen went to Norway last winter to there raise oe 8 

8 ship, 
ft H. H. Ham- 
If Amundsen had been honest 
Dana; for him to do would have been to: 
make the flight westward from North Cape to Point Barrow, across: 
the North Pole, if be could make it, thus taking departure from his: 
| own- coun and using Spitzbergen en route. Then it would have 
‘been a challenge to a race for the object. sought, and little objectio: 
n ro Point. Ba: by surface ship is abont 3.200 mil 

From Seattle to Point rrow surface ship is about 3. miles, 
short course. The ice clears out of Norton Sound, on which Nome is 
situated, between June 15 and July 1, and aut of Kotzebue Sound’ 
about the first week in July, in favora seasons. The Coast Guard) 
cutter Bear, which under various commanders has made Point Barrow: 
for 30 years, never attempts. to make Point Barrow before August 1 
on account of the ice conditions,. The Maud left Seattle on June 1 
and a month later was just about ready to clear from Name with 700 
miles of ice-clo, Water to steam tl h. before she could’ reach 
| Point. Barrow. e Maud could haye made Hammerfest in the same 
time it will take her to make Point Barrow: 

Amundsen is a Norwegian and must be familiar with the Nor- 
we À He aowe nar A 9 the ao pes oe 
way, st is free of ice the en year. mundsen bad meant to do 
the r thing, he could have taken the Maud from Seattle around the: 
Panama Canal and to Hammerfest, Norway, with his airplanes. on 
‘board and made his start from Hammerfest, Tromsoe, or Gjvaesyaer 
Harbor, all in Norway, flown from any of these points to South Cap: 
Spitabergen, up Wybe Jans Water to North Cape, Spitzbergen, and 
from there, or from the Seven Islands, or any other departure place in 
| Spitzbergen, made his flight attempt on the North Pole, and no one could 
Duve criticized. him. If he could not have made the pole in a nonstop 
flight, he could probably have made Cape Morris. K. Jessup, Ca ash. 
ington, or even North East Foreland or Cape Bridgeman, and. from 
there started his final. flight to the North Pole. is one of the 
50 Arctic flight routes worked out by my son Leslie Fairfax Naulty 


1922. 


and myself in the last five years, and were it not for the fact that 
we —.— be treading. on others’ territory we might have tried this 
route instead of the Point Barrow start from American territory. 

Possibly, however, Denmark informed Amundsen, as the secre 
of the Danish legation told me last summer, that Denmark had cl 
all of Greenland to foreign nations and would not look with favor on 
an attempt to use any part of Peary Land, yielded to Denmark by the 
United States 55 Secretary panao under treaty for the cession 
of the Tepee oat India . 1917, as a base for American or 
otber nations’ Arctic operations. 

If Amundsen says that it is over 9,000 miles to take the Maud 
from Seattle to Hammerfest through the Panama Canal, I answer that 
it would be clear steaming all the way, with no blockading ice to buck, 
as in Kotzebue Sound, Bering Strait, and the Arctic to Point Barrow. 
We intended to fly from Nome to Point Burrow, not to use a surface 
ship. If Amundsen had made the polar-flight attempt from Norway and 
sent the Maud to Point Barrow as an arrival station, there still would 
have been no conflict. But Amundsen, using Norwegian outfitting, an 
atien surface ship, a German piane with a Bavarian motor, an English 
pilot just retained instead of the discredited Omdal, the Norwegian 

ilot brought over with such a hurrah, uses Seattle, Nome, and Point 

rrow, American territory, as bases, for what purpose? Solely, I 
think, to block the American 5 n expedition, if possible, and to seize 
for Norway the land that all ctic explorers think exists north of 
Alaska and between it and the North Pole before Americans can take 
physical possession of it and complete the American chain of title to 
Arctie lands north of Alaska now existing under the terms of the 
‘Alaskan cession negotiated by Secretary of State Seward with Russia 
in 1867. 5 

A motive for this attempted selzure may be assumed from the fact 
that although Norway controls the western Europeam approach to the 
Arctic by land from the Naze, in the North Sea, to Tana Pi 
in Barentz Sea, north of Europe, and has an unratified mandate from 
the Lengue of Nations, acquiesced in only bY, Holland and Denmark, 
to Spitzbergen, and a confiict over claims to Bear Island with Russia, 
south of Spitzbergen, Norway bas no western outlet from the Arctic 
to Bering Sea and the Pacific. The taking of the land north of 
Alaska, or any land between Peary’s north polar region, which Peary 
claimed for the United States by right of discovery, would give Nor- 
way a flight route across the Arctic, under complete control by her, of 
3.000 miles from the north Atlantic to Bering Sea and t north 
Pacific, as against a sea-surface route via the Panama Canal of 9,000 
miles, 


Sueh a flight route with the present and coming: devel t of air- 
eraft, would have t trading value for actual use or for a sale to 
other nations for Norway. It is not much wonder that Amundsen 


cur- 
direction, known shallows and deeps, and other a 
which 


not worked in secret, as during th 
I have laid th 


wick; Commanders 
and R. 


flight plans long before Oetober 12, 1921, as my diary shows, when 
Amundsen made his first tentative announcement of a plan to use 
airplanes in conjunction with the ice drift of the Maud, which he 


has since enlarged to the complete appropriation of my known plans. 
J also made arrangements with Colonel Shaughnessy, Second Anbletarst 
Postmaster General, to establish a United States t-office station at 
the North Pole, and he arranged that I was to made an air-mail 
pilot, so that letters I had arranged to take to Europe could be 
stamped “ North Pole” officially when we made it. 

Nor were these men the only ones I conferred with. Brig. Gen. D. L. 
Brainard, who with Lieutenant Lockwood as a member of the Greely 
Arctic party, discovered Cape Washington, Hazen Land, is a resident 
of Washington; so also is Admiral G. B. Harber, who made the wonder- 
ful omnes, across Russia and Siberia to bring back the bodies of the 
De Long party. T sought their advice on matters of. equipment, and 
from them and from Admiral Benson, who made the voyage in the 
Yantie to Littleton Island; from Captain Hamlet, of the Coast Guard, 
who knows the north Alaskan coast as former commander of the Bear; 
Commandant Reynolds, of the Coast Guard, who planted the American 
flag on Wrangel Island, I sought and was cheerfully given the results 
of their experience in order to eliminate all mistakes of preparation 
possible. I have had the cooperation of Capt. St. Claire Streett. in 
command of the New York-Nome-New York fiight of 1920, and Lieut. 
C. E. Crumrine, a flier with the party, and many conferences with both 
over my plans in 1921. 

I have communicated by letter and in parser to the officials of the 
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flight, as Ling, A ade ted in the 
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Bay, opening on the east to Spitzbergen Sea, this island, which Peary 
took — of for the United Sta would conflict with Denmark's 
nebulous claim to sovereignty to the whole of Greenland,” although 
the entire region was opened up and explored by Americans from Kane, 
es, Morton, Hali, Greely, L „ Brainard, and Peary. 80 
Peary’s discoveries were attacked by Koch and other Danes, and as a 
peat of their tical pressure was brought on the Hydrographic 
ffice to withdraw a chart which bore a photograph of Peary with the 
American flag planted on Cape Morris K. Jessup and to alter its Arctic 
chart Channel would not be shown thereon as dividing Peary 


80 
Land from — 8 — Greenland. 
Peary now possesses t strategie value in flight crossin; 
the Arctic, going west from the Atlantic or east from the 5 
Denmark has closed this entire coast, under her claim of sovereignty, to 
all nations, It may be said that all of these matters are very much in 
the future and de t for any value on the problematical operation 
of aircraft. So was the expansion of the United States to the westward 
when Washington was President and railroads were unknown, a matter 
Eek othe utere ta "vila for f. f Somes 8 pen aie 
o a V. or ssible, “* 
Rees aes nee 
ardon the digression, return to the polar flight— 
I have been told that I am to blame, and | perhaps - for not 
airing a press agent and pig 4 the project constantly before the 
American public. Methods like this are repugnant to a man of pro- 
fessional or scientific standing and difficult for me to adopt. But if 
little Norway has vision enough to back Amundsen, it would seem as if 
there are enough public-spirited men in United States to put an 
aaa ae 8 da ag air this Pauno 
e are nothing from Norway. 0 
is American in inde wi 13 Pe A boiler, ene 


y learned ted the use of airplanes, when they were sufi- 
ciently developed, for polar work, his idea bein cross 
pe Columbia. Grant Land m 8 


ashington last week is authentic, Norway 
to Point Barrow 


to 

east. Maj. Tryggve Gran is reported to head this fligh 

2 plane — 1 55 ny — capable of a nonstop tight for tae tis 
nce, 80 0 en cum grano salus, 

a bad Latin yar: g may be permitted 
Jam responsible to no one but God 5 

science, and have no comm mot — 5 ed make 

designed, and it is a matter of Government record, an all 


the Fai i 
e irfax reo ponr 


S 
» York Times 

two months before Stefansson sent in his scrate Sat z to — 

Wrangel Island as an air base for Great Britain three months 


the magnetic pole and the geo hical pole; to observe no 
yortical [note vortical, not vertical] air movements; to obtain n por 7 
aurora borealis and northerly extension of zodiacal light; to obtain 
rum records by a new and simple means of circumpolar stars from 
full north; to determine the seasonal height of the congelation sphere 
che freezing height) of the atmosphere m west to east across the 
retic ; to open a route for later scientific itions; and, if possible, 
to ar for the United States the credit of the first northeast passage 
y air. 

I. challenge Amundsen or any other man to 
show a dated record of any such plan for polar fl 
as broad in scope of scientific purpose, or as o 
which antedates this publication of my Arctic ht plans in the New 
York Times on August 2, 1921. I also announ in the same article 
that we had arran for a relief expedition, if we needed rescue, via 
the east coast. here are Amundsen's relief plans? Is he relying, 
as other foreign expiorers in the region have, on the United Ses 
Coast Guard cutter hear to help him out and bring him back to 
civilization in case his Norway- expedition to seize American 
territory comes to grief? 

The theatric announcement was made from Nome in Amundsen’s 
behalf that it is “success or death.“ Very dramatic, or very press- 
agenty, but not very edifying to the commander and crew of the Rear 
who may have to do the work of rescue. I arranged for a relief party 
by airplane with my origina! plans and as a part of them, and even 
devised a new type of portab knockdown antenne for use on air- 
planes for long-distance radio communication, so our reseve party 
would have our last known ition to head for in the event of failure 
on our part. all the ot his ess agent's work, work for 
which Hammer announced that he had n knighted by the King of 
Norway, Amundsen has not made public a single working plan that 
is not covered in my announcement. I have kept my plans to 
myself since last October to avoid furnishing Amundsen further ideas 
for cl gt ee The plain facts are that Amundsen has anpro- 
priated the entire American Fairfax Naulty polar flight plans outright, 
so far as he knew them, and substituted them for his original surface 
drift through the ice across the Arctic in the Maud, which he has 
often announced would take seven years, 

An idea is property. An idea is just as much property as a piece 


roduce in print or 
t as herein outlined 
ratively worked out, 


of real estate or personality, and it is so regarded in the high ethics 
of professional and scientifie circles. Often the only 8 of the 
originator is to have the satisfaction of reducing bis theory to accom- 


plished fact. It has been well said that the people who have no 
vision perish, and ideas have a spiritual and psychical value to the 
race, an individual of which produces them, far beyond any material 
rewards that may flow from them. If imitators, unrebuked, may steal 
ideas and claim them as their own, original thought ts penalized and 


a pronn is put on intellectual theft. Postponement ofen plan is 
not abandonment of it. My original puen was for a flight in 1922. 
It was advanced to tember or October, 1921, because of unusually 


favorable weather conditions that came unexpectedly to pass. 

A long course of preparation is necessary to execute a successful 
Arctic flight. This takes time and work and no right is canceled be- 
cause of postponement. England did not try to rush in and beat the 
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Navy N. Cs trans-Atlantic flight. 


When Lieutenant Porte—the Eng- 
lishman—proposed a trans-Atlantic flight in the Curtiss plane America 


Americans did not rush in to beat him to it, and it was not until 
Porte definitely announced that he had abandoned his proposed flight 
that the United States Navy took up the question of a trans-Atlantic 
flight, and then it chose a different route from Porte’s. I had planned 
a trans-Atlantic flight, and the records of it are on file in Washington, 
via Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, Faroe Islands, Shet- 
lands, and Scotland to London, choosing this route as aircraft of 
that time were not capable of a . trans-Atlantie flight, but gave 
it up in order not to come in conflict with Porte. 

Spain did not try to get ahead of Portugal in the recent flight from 
Europe to Brazil; France did not try to beat the Rosses in their 
England-Australia flight. The nonstop trans-Atlantic flight from New- 
foundiand to Ireland, won by Alcock and Brown, was a challenge flight 
for a prize in money and open to all entrants. When Shackleton came 
to the United States in January, 1921. for the purpose of looking over 
the chances of a filght from the MacKenzie Detla across Beaufort Sea, 
and I saw him in New York and told him of my Arctic fiight plans 
at a meeting with him at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, he gave 
up his tentative idea when he found it was anticipated, and that gal- 
lant explorer said he would “chuck the Arctic and go back to his 
own field, the Antarctic.” Shackleton even asked me if it would be 
“crossing my trail" if he used an airplane in the Antarctic. When 
G. S. Nares, in the Alert and Discovery, in 1875, pushed ed the Ameri- 
can Passage opened by Kane and Hall, the Americans before him, he 
took with him a bronze tablet, made in London before his departure, 


to place on Hall's Arctic grave, on which was deeply en raved by 
Nares the tribute to Hall, “ In whose footsteps we follow. It has 
been reserved for Amundsen to break the hi ethics of loration 


for the sake of personal notoriety, self-exploitation, and material profit. 

Our plans Gis comprete and we are ready to attempt a flight to the 
North Pole and if possible across the Arctic this summer or early 
autumn, and by another route, also recorded in full long before any 
previous announcement of it by others. We are now arranging to get 
the final backing from Americans who will put the all-American polar 
flight in the air. More is at stake in this polar flight than a contest 
between two men of different nationality, over priority rights. If 
Americans do not make this flight and are beaten to the goal by 
Europeans it will be a source of regret to the United States later when 
aviation comes into its own. 


Yours very truly, EDWIN Fatarax NAULTY, 


[From the New York Times, Friday, June 30, 1922.) 


CHARGES AMUNDSEN APPROPRIATED PLAN—E. F. NAULTX Says NOR- 
WEGIAN GOT IDEA FOR POLAR FLIGHT From His OWN PREPARATIONS— 
POSTPONED HIS ATTEMPT—CITING IMPORTANCE OF NATIONALITY, 
NAULTY Sars AMUNDSEN WILL CHART NORWEGIAN AIR ROUTE. 

(Special to the New York Times.) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.— The allegation that Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
the Norwegian polar explorer, has appropriated American plans for a 
flight across the North Pole from Point Barrow to North Cape was 
made to-night in a prepared statement to the New York Times by 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty, of New York and Washington, a physicist, who 
has long been Interested in polar exploration and aviation. 

It is Naulty’s contention that Amundsen has adopted the so-called 
Fairfax Naulty route and plans for a flight over the pole which were 
prepared by Naulty and his son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, for use in con- 
nection with plans of their own for a trans-Arctic flight. These plans 
and the route were disclosed by Naulty in an exclusive interview he 
gave a Washington representative of the New York Times last year, 
3 printed In a Washington dispatch to the Times on August 2, 
1921, 

Nault 
tran: 
repor 


and his son had intended to start on their expedition for a 
ar flight in the fall of 1921, but called it off in the face of 
indicating that they would have met with adverse polar weather 
conditions. Naulty said onar that he and his son plan to make their 
own transpolar flight this fall, but that he has refrained from talking 
about it for publication because he did not care to disclose scientific 
details for use by others. 

“T challenge Amundsen or any representative of Amundsen’s,” said 
Naulty to-night, to produce one line of print prior to August 2, 1921, 
to show that Amundsen had worked out before the publication of our 
plans in the New York Times any operative plan for transpolar or 
trans-Arctic flight. Amundsen claims that he bought a Farman plane 
in 1914 and learned to fly for the purpose of polar flight. Anyone 
who knows the limitations of a Farman bus of 1914 will smile at the 
thought of it making the 2,400 miles between Point Barrow and North 
Cape. In the Seattle Times of October, 1921, Amundsen said he learned 
to fly in 1914; in the London Times of June 9, 1922, he says he has 
had no experience as an airman, 

SAYS EXPEDITION WAS BROKEN. 


“The real facts are that in 1921 Amundsen was in Seattle with a 
broken expedition In which the public, even of Norway, had no inter- 
est. He read accounts of the Fairfax Naulty polar flight as proposed 
for that year, and when it was announced that the flight was post- 

ned to 1922 he thought he would play the same game he did with 
Beott in the South Polar region. He is now at Nome, where he is in 
telegraphic communication, and he was challenged on the ethies of his 
course last year, so no advantage is being taken of him due to absence. 
. Nome is a long way from the North Pole by ship or by 

ane. 

pm If Amundsen thinks he is putting anything over on the American 
people or the Department of State of the United States by his deliberate 
appropriation of the Fairfax Naulty route and plans for a flight across 
the North Pole from Point Barrow to North Ca via either Cape 
Columbia or Spitzbergen, he is doomed to the same disappointment that 
„ have met in trying to let the United States in’ for 
some g. 

“Amundsen stole a march on Captain Scott, the Englishman, when 
he rushed into the South Pole along Shackleton's old route on skis, 
merely to beat Scott to it, but his actions then and his record since are 
well known, and the Norwegian earn in time, as others have 
learned, that America is not asleep. 

“When Amundsen sailed as a passenger on the steamer Victoria 
out of Seattle in June and his press agent gave out a story that he 
as on the Maud, he thought no one had fathomed his carefully laid 
plans. 

AN AIR ROUTE FOR NORWAY. 


„Amundsen's sole motive in trying to make the transpolar flight is 


to establish a claim for Norway to an air route across the Arctic from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, Norway controls the northwest Atlantic 


coast from the Naze in the North Sea to the Tana Peninsula in Barents 
Sea. The League of Nations gaye mandatory control of Spitsbergen 
to Norway. Norway claims territorial rights in Axel Heiberg Land and 
Adult Rin es Lard, which lie between Spitzbergen and Bering Sea. 
Now, if Norway could take possession of the ‘unknown land’ lying 
to the north of the Alaska north coast, she could control the air 
trafic of the future across the Arctic, since her airplanes could fly 
from North Cape to Spitzbergen, from Spitzbergen to Axel Heiberg 
Land, from there to Adulf Ringes Land, and from there to the south- 
westerly ‘end’ of the land which undoubtedly bounds Beaufort Sea on 
the north and lies between the Parry Islands and Bering Sea, 
“To-day announcement is made that Norway is to send Maj. Tryggve 
Gran on a flight expedition probably from Hammerfest, Norway, via 
Spitzbergen, to the North Pole and thence westerly, and that a race 
is on between Amundsen and Gran to make the North Pole and the 
trans-Arctic erossing by air. It may interest both Amundsen and 


Gran, who are in touch by radio with the world, that all the possible 
routes that either or both may fly are e charted in full detail 
and in the ashington, This same 


ssession of a N in 
department also has a series of 25 carefully worked-out Arctic charts, 
prepared by my son and myself, which show all practical flight routes 
across the Arctic, with a mass of other data, the first ever prepared 
for any Goyernment, so here again they are not ‘ putting auythine 
over’ on us. 

“Amundsen used Seattle as his base for re 
is now using Nome as a ship base and intends to make his attempt to 
fly from Point Barrow, if his announcements can be relied on. All 
these points are American territory. I wonder if Americans realize 
just what this means. Amundsen is not doing this for the United 
States; he is doing it for Norway. Americans whe have had experience 
with Europe can readily see what would happen to an American if he 
attempted to use Norway as a base of 5 r for exploration of the 
Tana Peninsula for the benefit of the United States, with a view of 
making it an alr base in the north of Europe. 

ISSUE OF TERRITORIAL RIGHTS. 

“I have referred to a Norwegian air route across the Arctic and 
have allowed Norway claim to Axel Heiberg Land and Adulf Ringes 
Land. But neither Canada nor Great Britain will be so generous. 
Great Britain realizes the value of the Arctic air route just as well 
as bab ates & Though little attention was ce to it before, much 
attention has been centered on the Arctic route since August 2, 
1921. Canada claims her northern territory extends from a line 
otha i Peary Land from Grant Land to the North Pole and thence 
down the one hundred and forty-first meridian to the boundary between 
Alaska and Yukon ‘Territory. Canada has definitely asserted this 
claim in a chart issued in 1904. Within this northernly angle is 
inclosed the entire N ree 5 5 5 8 from Grant Land to Banks 
Land and including Adulf Ringes nd, Axel Heiberg Land, and the 
land north of Prince Patrick Land and west of Ringes Land reported 
by Stefanssen. 

“Canada claims territorial rights to all the region within this angle 
extending to the North Pole and covering unknown as well as known 
lands. Not considering claims of the United States to part of this 
region by right of discovery and occupation, claims that have never 
been definitely abandoned or canceled, there still remains the claim to 
the North Pole region for the United States established by Peary in 
1909. If Canada’s claims to this entire angie be admitted tenable 
and with the exception of Grant Land and Grinnel Land, there can be 
no contest over Canada’s rights, it would follow that the United 
States has undoubted territoria’ rights to the polar region north of 
Alaska and west of the one hundred and forty-first meridian extending 
to the boundary line between Alaska and Siberia. 

“The Alaskan-Siberian boundary runs along the one hundred and 
sixty-ninth meridian at Bering Strait by definite agreement between 
Russia and the United States, and were there no other factors to be 
considered, adopting the Canadian claims as fact, the northerly 
boundaries of the United States would run from Demarkation Point 
due north to the North Pole, along the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian, thence south along the one hundred and sixty-ninth meridian 
to Bering Strait. This would include as American territory the prob- 
able Unknown Land’ north of Alaska, which Amundsen said early 
this year he would claim for and name after the King of Norway 

“But United States rights to Arctic territory do not end with the 
one hundred and sixty-ninth meridian. West of it lies Wrangel Island 
and the De Long Islands, composed of Jeannette, Henrietta, and Ben- 
nett Islands. Wrangel Island is cut by the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian and lies due north of North Cape, Siberia. It was not dis- 
covered * the Russian after whom it is named, but was first seen h 
Captain Kellett, of the British Navy, from Herald Island in 1849, an 
reported by him on his return to England in 1853. Kellett did not take 

ossession of Wrangel Island and made no claim to it, although he did 

nd on Herald Island. named after his ship, H. B. M. Herald. In 1867, 
an open-water season in the Arctic, Captain Long, of the American bark 
Nile, whaling in those waters, coasted along the entire south shore of 
Wrangel Island, landed a boat's crew, took possession of it for the 
United States in 1867. It was Captain Long who gave the island the 
name of Wrangel Island. In 1881 Lieut. W. E. Reynolds. now com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, then a junior officer on the United States 
revenue cutter Corwin, under Captain Hooper, landed at the head of 
a boat's crew, planted the American flag, and officially tock possession 
of Wrangel Island for the United States. His act has never been dis- 
avowed by the United States and remains effective to-day. 

STEFANSSON AND WRANGEL ISLAND, 

“The recent exploit of Stefansson in taking possession of Wrangel 
Island for Great Britain through a rty of three Americans, headed 
by a young Canadian, who were sent in on the steamer Silver Wars 
from Nome in September, 1921, has as little effect on the rights of the 
United States as did Stefansson's previous landing on Wrangel Island 
from the wrecked Karluk in 1914. 

“West of Wrangel Island. along the seventy-fourth parallel and be- 
tween the one hundred and fiftieth and one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
jan east, lies the Delong Island, discovered by the Jeannette party in 
1881. There is no doubt whatever about these islands being American 
territory, as they were first discovered by the Delong party and have 
never been visited since. Wrangel Island and the long Islands 
would ca the American boundary from the one hundred and sixty- 
ninth meridian west across the one hundred and eightieth meridian and 
to the one hundred and fiftieth meridian east, giving a total sweep of 
69° across the western Arctic and running to the North Pole. If rights 
of the United States be maintained and sustained, and the rights of 
Canada be maintained and sustained, it is difficult to see how Amund- 
sen can claim any land or say rights for the King of Norway or the 
Norwegian Goyernment in that region. 


irs and operations. He 
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A very Interesting diplomatic situation has been developed dy the 5 


advance made in — . — which on present day actual performances 
makes it possible for an airplane to fly from the North e ed 

Bering Sen thence to the North Pacific in a: nons ne eee 
flight from Point Barrow to North Cape, across the No ean Te 
made in 24 hours, and the distance is less than 2,400 miles. The pos- 
session of air bases in the Arctic thus becomes of paramount importance 
to the nation whose territory adjoins the Arctic; that is, the aaue 
States, Great Britain through Canada, Denmark Green- 
land, Norway through her own territory, Spitzbergen, on which Nor- 
way has eg age agg mandate, and Russia. 

Withont false m I claim for myself and my son. Leslie Fairfax 
r the credit of being the first 7 work out a definite, operative 
plan for transpolar flights and to make a special study of Arctic condi- 
tions with relation to fight.” 


TO ATTEMPT FLIGHT Across ‘Norra Ponr—FEpwin F. “NAULTY Ax- 
NOUNCES PLANS For A 6,000-MiLE Tare Over “ Tor“ OF Tin EARTH— 
ONE PLANE AND FOUR MEN—-STARTING IN SEPTEMBER FROM ALASKA, 
PARTY WILL TRY To LAND aT POLE, THEN GO TO LONDON. 


{Special to The New York Times.] 


WASHINGTON, August 1.— Plans for an airplane flight over the North 
Pole from Alaska to Norway, to be attempted in September, were 
3 — 71 ut 5 Fairfax Naulty of New York, a physicist 
who has terested in polar exploration and aviation. 

‘Mr. Mauas iet that the plans call for the use of only one àir- 
planea 2 an e par y of four, which would include himself 

ited the fiers. T 


all ex-service bey expect to 

5 the, Arctic zone in 24 hours’ actual fiying time. 
His son, Lesile Fairfax Naulty, who will be associated with him in 
the enterprise, is 
tion of the flight from North Cape, via the Scandinavian capitals, to 


ndon. 
The start of the important part of the 
int—the 5 = eee 


ht from a scientific stand- 
ight—is to be made from 
ced, and the route to the 


will 
ot 155 West to the North 
the pole is 1,200 nautical miles, and it 15 — the plan that the first stop 
shall be made halfway between these two points. 
SECOND STOP AT THE POLE, 


The second stop. is planned to be made at the North Pole, or as near 
to that point as there is a landing, for full observations, to determine 
sition, Then, after overhaul and restowage, the route will run to 
itzbe Where the third landing is planned to be made west of 
Andres oint, from which the ill-fated Andree some years ago started 
on his e balloon voyage to the North Pole. 

From Spitzbergen the fourt rejected leg calls for a flight across 
Spitzbergen with a ble landing at Bear Island if conditions war- 
rant, and thence to North Cape, Norway. 

Mr. Naulty said that only one plane would be used for the flight. 
At first it was his plan to head a squadron of three ships, but diffical- 
(ties of carrying on if one or more of the planes came to grief and the 

consequent m of ca crews and adding their weight to the 
carried weight of crew, Stores, gas, and oll of the surviving plane 
determined the decision to make it a one-plane flight. 

The complete route of the polar at will be, Alaska ; Hetchika to — 5 
Waulty’s announcement, from Seattle to Ketchikan, Alaska; * —.— 
to Anchorage; Anchorage Sd Nome; —.— to Point "Barrow, and 
across the the polar regions to Cape, pera ‘and paea by test taxi 


North’ 
‘flights via ristiania and Stockholm ‘to The Arctic flight 
roper, he explained, would start from Point Barrow. The 808 
rom that cs tg the * to Spitzbergen, a distance of 1 
“nautical m — 6 ded as the transpolar flight. The ‘trip 
‘from’ Point Secon to Ne h Cape, a distance of 2,400 nautical miles, 
will be regarded as the trans-Arctic flight. 
TOTAL FLIGHT, 6,000 MILES. 

As the distance from Ketchikan, Alaska, to Point Barrow is about 
4200 nautical miles, and from North Cape to London 7 
1 miles —with at least 100 miles spent in observation flying aroun 
= e Aigi proviđed ' tbe plans su the total distance 

ht from Ketchikan to London would be 6,000 miles. 

aulty said he had been convinced by years oft study of data of 
ee ice, and wind currents that land exists, in the form of a 
archipelago, isolated mountain peaks or a low ra of “tailing-out ” 
hills, in t = region lying between 120 west and 135 east and 75 north 

and the pole, and — _— lans for the projected r flight are prac- 
Aas TC Dad ‘bee „ ung inte the dight next spring, -he 
puaa; aut it 2 — —.— moved up to late September on account of 
ip indicating unusna 1 Arctic conditions — a. 
has been interested in polar 


tion of .kinetics and 
statics of the airsp Most of his ferire penjem has been based 
on studies of air conditions, floatability, and motion. 

DETAILS OF FLIGHT PLANS. 

Mr. Naulty made this statement in announ his plans to-night: 

“ Dand is indicated by the course of the North American polar cur- 
rent from the whaling grounds above Beaufort Sea until ft reaches 
Grant Land and flows south through Robeson and Kennedy ‘Channels 
into Kane n. This current is s me from the 9997 — 


the tidal coastal current, —.— west! starting from 
Norway. 3 across the mouth of tbe N Sea, south 


mbla, north in pe C 
the Siberian coast to 1 a | atei 
` Important ‘indication of lan 
in the une ored h of the seventieth parallel 


current and the lar current of the ; of the 
North Pole might be considered as one circumpolar current, 
off the north coast of Norway and ‘coursing around the entire Arctic 
Basin, but dividing into two streams as 


current tows east anid 


going to Europe to take care of plans for continua- ‘Jon 


side, 8 set ae established by the sharp 
t is more likely that the 

1 and De Long current 
the seventh Parallel and 


AIR CURRENTS OF MORE INTEREST. 


EA 8 of the action of the Arctic Basin currents first gave 
me the view that this land exists. I definitely recorded it 2 an 
‘Arctic Basin chart in 1917 and went on record then, but it is 
course of the air currents that will be of more interest to us in 

roposed trans-Arctic-North Pole flight. 

“All the indications are that at an alitiude of from gery 8.000 
feet we shall find a s “easting’ air current—that a definite 
current blowing more or from west to And below the 
North Pole at certain seasons and swinging north and south with the 
movement of the grt a like the 3 latitude trade winds. Starting 
from Point 8 wind will be in our favor, as we shall have 
it on our tail in the flight across. If it is not found on the American 
side of the North Pole. it is pretty sure to be blowing on the Asian 
‘side. I expect to meet this as a beam wind at about 70° north, and 
by its direction there can determine whether we shall fly to the pole 
bearing in toward the one hundred and twentieth and ninetieth west 
— or swing over toward the same meridians east— that is, to- 
wary We ant . — lo flight peedil ibl d 

e p 0 e our ploneer as $ y as possible an 
strange as it ma 2 to do it in late September. There are good 
reasons for the choice of this time rather than earlier. Our plan of 
the eg bd ialah, aoa as ‘an air crew of four, with ground crews at 


200 d estimated at 100 miles a 
the 7 


I spoke of. W first jump will 
na : R t to find it at that 


We expec 
north until we do. 


point, but ff: not, and all goes well, we shall 
At the first landing we shall restow and adjust for the hop to the 
‘North Pole. The distance from Point Barrow to the North Pole 
across the Arctic is L150 nautical miles up the one hundred ai 
e egg Sw ge west meridian. If we find land. it will haive this * 

e do not, we shall be able to make the North Pole, or the 2 — 
ease to it, in a nonstop flight. 


PLANS von POLAR OBSERVATION. 
“Unless there is the fabled open sen surroundin 

region of the North Pole, we shall land as close as 

tion and then take enough observations to det 


g the immediate 
ble by observa- 
ne the exact polar 


pane A complete set „ as the sun will 
ow the — Sra positive, stellar, and lunar—will determine 

Tenton, and then we A' cheek up by a quartering flight around a 
— hr petap Sinead “Reve thera 


hours ought to enable us 10 do this, and then the flight 
‘south 1 n We e 
We will have the advanta 
the cath dia Pars i e 


‘to use stellar observations — a 
Pp tect ype ropa 9 

clouds: and Sky W observing 

position—that i — — the . — are of unexpected and not 

— —j thickness. „ of — — is our great enemy, but at the 


T 6 
From land t at Spitzbergen is a 


leave at 

of 600 miles. Lie Doe Dg ~ Sete ought to make 
this in 20 hours, but we hope to do 4 in 6. When we reach Spit- 
make the k we do, we shall have leted the North Pole 
make the trans-Aretie flight we shall continue on — North 
probably 3 at Bear Island. 


miles from itz n yA North ‘Cape. 
Landi — — a 


jump 


“The flight route continues reas the 
and Stockholm. ecaa meg mee — 
Christiania to 
— —— ere the 
neentive. fact, t 
like it. 

‘PURPOSES OF EXPEDITION, 


“By first polar air expedition we hope to accomplish’ these re- 
sults : 0 “Positively demonstrate the practicability of ven alr route to 
and across North Pole; to observe and p 
Pole and Ray ath ms; to 2 Arctic Ocean 
to make observations magnetic W inclination, and dip be- 

tween the magnetic pole ‘an Er pole; to observe north 
poral vertical air movements; to AMAIT — & aurora borealis and 
northerly extension of zodleal light; to obtain spectrum records, by a 
8 naa of — 1 ‘from full north; to de- 


eg sphere of the atmos- 
Fredo ao open a route for later 
ers ons an 
the credit Aes. first northeas' 
rough 
supply, we ge e Planned a 
1 bave the beat of 


ulf of Bothnia to the Baltic 
to fly to 3 aoe 

gen to part 8, and from Pa 

tion ih end. Adventure is not rie on 

adventure we have the better we l 


pos: D “fain for the United States 
e 


sah apea i of the limitations of our fuel 
. tek 5 via the east coast. We 
pment, and we hope to be in con- 
sarpe all the time we are north. We 
shall be able to ‘ listen in,’ we hope to be able to constantly “make 
the northerly stations with — a — — and ona to announce the 
location of North Pole by wire from the pole it Beginning 
at Nome there is a chain of wireless stations of different governments 
all at — > Arctic Basin, so that some one will pick up our m es 
y them south. It is posia, owing to expected superior 

night se RAA. that we can extend the normal range of our wireless. 
Fuel is our great problem. We must take it with us, as there are 
no — Sis stations between Point Barrow and Spitzbergen. We shall 
— supply. If we can make 100 miles an hour 


flight, we — . th 24 hours’ transverse flight from Point 
Barrow to Norti ¢ Cape a have a margin of safety in fuel supply for 
2 flight at first landing and at the pole. If we do not 


make it, a relief will start from New York, fly to the mouth of the 
pi in foe ppe 9 ‘nee, Wann eat <a ako Isiand, 

a as ashington, o 
Cape Columbia, and thence north to. our relief. = yee 


TO PHOTOGRAPH THE NEW LAND, 


“But we —— not . — cof relief so much as we are of ng 
h on — — he flight from Seattle to Point Barrow 
— roughly test cer flight qualities of the plane. If it is what 
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we have reason to expect, the plane will be well tuned up and the 
motors will have found the ves by that time. Further but not 
prolonged tests will be made at Point row. We shall have ample 
gas there by our plan, and we shall not need to save until the final start. 

“Even if we only make Spitzber; we shall have come through 
and, Deo volente, will have settled the question of land to the west“ 
of the pole. Our instrumental observations will be continuous during 
flight and stops and, though the time seems short, we shall get enough 
to warrant consideration and at least to blaze the way. P 5 
with telephoto lenses will enable us to get an initial record of tant 
objects, and we shall see the country flown over far beyond the 
capacity of land or sea observation. We shall rely on still photographs 
rather than on motion pictures, as weight is an important factor in 
this flight, and impedimenta will be reduced to the least possible 
amount to allow for strength of structure of ship and fuel and oil 
supply. Later on, if we get through, there will be plenty of time for 
confirmation observations and flights. 

“Tf the first flight is successful, it will be followed by others. The 
most important of these is to the location of the mee prong pole on 
Boothia Felix Peninsula to determine magnetic polar verticity. Amund- 
sen years ago made a series of magnetic observations, but his train 
of compasses were not coordinated and the results obtained were not 
what he expected. The magnetic pole flight will be followed by an 
attempt to explore by air the Asian Arctic coast and littoral. 

“The presence of oil, coal, a tod and other minerals and other 
surface indications seem to show at in 5 ages the present 
Arctic was equatorial or subtropical in temperature and condition: 
that in a way ít bore the same relation to that t time as the 
Mediterranean does to historical times. Every nation on earth has 
the legend of the ‘men from the north’ as the founders of their 
civilizations. It is possible—mind, I sey possible—that there may be 
the remains of such prehistoric civilizations buried under the ice, and 

exposed now, tbrough melting (as mammoth 
u ancient ice and finally 
the shores 


On the Asian coast of the Arctic Telaun Ba the estuaries of the 
Rivers Kolima, Indigika, and Yana, and rticu rag 4 the delta of the 
Lena, 8 like the Nile Delta, tangha Bay, Cape Chelyu- 
skin, Yenisei River, Breknovski Islands, at its mouth, Yenisei Gulf, 
Gulf of Ob, Kara Bay and Strait, Pechora Bay, Islands, and Pechora 
River, if free of ice, would present ideal conditions for settlement. 
Similarly, the archipelago lying between Greenland, Hudson Bay, and 
Beaufort Sea, on the North American side of the Arctic, would offer 
many sites for cities comparable to the ancient cities of the Mediter- 


ranean. 

“ For the exploration of these places the air offers a way that is far 
better than land or sea surface work. With fuel and oil bases first 
relayed in, a few years’ work would accomplish more than generations 
of plodding and sailings have done. Aircraft haye their limitations as 
werk as surface craft or methods, but the limitations are not as severe. 
An ice pack impassible to a ship or that would take weary days for 
an explorer to mush across may be flown over in an hour. Altitude 
enables you at once to distinguish between ice, open water, and land, 
and gives gee ae results incomparable. 

Cold: o more than we meet in summer flights to high altitudes. 
A recent flight for altitude over Paris reached a temperature of 60° 
below zero whil the street level in Paris the thermometer stood 
over 90 above. At 12000 feet above Washington the moreny regis- 
tered below freezing while the street heat stood at 90°, and the flyer 
passed from one extreme to the other in half an hour.” 


{From the Washington Post, Tuesday, August 2, 1921.] 
Frier Oven NORTH POLE TO MAP CURRENTS OF AIR—AVIATOR NAULTY 
OUTLINES PLANS FOR TRIP FROM ALASKA TO SPITZBERGEN AND 
Poiny IN Norway Next MONTH—TAKING ADVANTAGE OF WARM 
WratTHer—OTHERS TO BR MADE. 


[By the Associated Press.] 


Plans for a transpolar flight in September from Point parion, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen and the North Cape, Norway, were announ 
here yesterday by Edwin Fairfax Naulty, of New York. Scientific 
observation of ocean, air, and ice currents will be the chief purpose of 
the trip, he said, with the hope of establishing the feasibility of the 
new route for commerce as a secondary consideration. 

As announced, the start will be made from Seattle with a convoy of 
several Pane. which will proceed by easy stages up the Alaskan coast 
to Point Barrow, stopping at Ketchikan, Anchorage, and Nome. 

ADVANCED BY WARM WEATHER. 


The Arctic flight will be made by one pag Pa bas already been 
constructed, carrying four men, including r. Naulty. The other 
three are former service men, and it was said their names would be 
announced soon. 

Onga, it was explained, it was the intention to make the flight 
next year, but reports of warm weather near the Arctic Circle had led 
to the advancing of the date. 

s 8 to make the flight as earl 
“and, ange as it may seem, to do it in late tember. There are 
good reasons for the choice of this time. Our flight speed will be 
about 100 miles an hour, to which might be added the speed of a 
following air current.” 

FUEL is CHIEF PROBLEM. 

Fuel was conceded to be the chief problem of the proposed expedl- 
tion. A supply ample for 50 hours of continuous flight will be car- 
ried, it was said, and those planning the attempt expressed the belief 
that this would furnish an excess which would permit short by-flights 
at the first landing place on the polar ice and at the pole itself, If 
no landing places are found, it is the intention to make the 1,150-mile 
ara without a stop. 

f the first flight is successful, others will be undertaken at once, 
it was said, with a view to settling definitely the location of the mag- 
netic pole and the determination of “ magnetic polar verticity.” 


[From the Washington Herald, Tuesday, August 2.) 
AIRMEN PLANNIXG FLIGHT Over POLNE Next SEPTEMBER—NAULTY Ex- 
PECTS TO START FROM POINT BARROW, ALASKA. 
Flight over the North Pole by airplane is pinned by Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty and his son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York. 
The elder Naulty, who in 1916 completed the first all-metal airplane, 
is now in Washington completing plans for the proposed flight, which 
* e intends to start from Point Barrow, Alaska, in September. 


as paene Mr. Naulty said, 
n 


The prime objects of the Bane will be to demonstrate the practicality 
of the northwest pone by to and across the North Pole; to photo- 
graph the North Pole 75 — with the various phases of its animal life, 
and to obtain various other scientific data that could become available 


in no other way. 
FIRST JUMP, 600 MILES. 


“We expect to make 600 miles on the first hop and land at th 
eighteenth parallel,” said Naulty last night. “If Slanding is im 5 
ticable, we will continue north until it is. From the first stop the flight 
will be direct to the pole. 

“Time enough for full observations will be spent at the pole, and 
then the flight will continue on to gaat hry a landing being planned 
to the west of Andree Point, up on Northeast Island. rom there the 
mya will go on to North Cape, Norway.” 
ak ne mehr are the Arce E roe a — La eal Deke i the long jour- 

y planned. In succession s plann touch at Stockh 
tiania, Copenhagen, Paris, and London, 9 

FOUR MEN IN PARTY. 

Only one machine will be used and the expedition will consist o 
men. Names of the others will be announced later, Naulty said. eee 

„Fuel is our great problem,” continued 3 We must take it 
with us, and there are no gas tanks between Point Barrow and Spitz- 
bergen. We shall have the best of wireless equipment and hope to be 
in constant touch with civilization by relay through high north stations 
all the time we are north. We hope to arrive at the North Pole by the 
most modern of means—the aircraft—and tell it by the most modern 
. Af d daß to at ebe a relie? expediti 

we fail to rough, a relie on will come af 
the east coast, starting from New York, via Labrador, Diso F. 
Cape Sabin Cape Washington, and thence to the North Pole. But we 
are not thinking so much of relief as we are of getting through.“ 
THROUGH A CLOSING DOOR, 


“We will be slipping through a closing door, but I think 
make it. We'll carry gasoline sup! ly for 30 fiying hours. At 100 miles 
an hour, we can make it in actual flying time of 24 hours from Alaska 
to Norway. At 50 miles an hour, we'll just sli rough. 

“If the first polar flight is successful, it will be followed by others. 
The most important of those we have planned is the location of the 
magnetic pole and the full determination of the point of north magnetic 


polar verticity. 
It is also ho by r N flights, Naulty added, to sol 
tion whether the Arctic is the seat of a prehistoric chvitiention’ ers 
“If we should find evidences of ancient cities,” he continued, "it 
WIE Ge tok know that we batt eucoeed vee wan can Kn 
e do no w that we s u no man can 
we shall do our best to get through.” en Biana 


(Editorial from the Pittsburgh Post, August 4, 1921.] 
TO THE NORTH POLE BY AIRPLANE. 

As a sporting venture none of the various feats of aviation proposed 
from time to time surpasses in interest that which Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty, New York scientist, announces he will 3 next month. 
With three companions, all former.y military aviators, Naulty will try 
to reach the North Pole by airplane. He plans to fly from Seattle to 
Ketchikan, Alaska; from Ketch to Anchorage, Anchorage to Nome, 
Nome to Point Barrow, and thence across the Pole to North Ca Nor- 
war: North Cape to Christiania, Christiania to Stockholm, an Stock- 
holm to London—a total distance of more than 6.000 miles. It is an 
ambitions undertaking in all of its features, but that part of the four- 
ney which lies in the polar regions transcends all the rest, of course, 
in importance, 

The venture involves t risk, but offers good chance of success 
There is a question if landing places will be found in the land of 
eternal ice. It is 1,200 miles from Point Barrow to the pole, and 600 
miles from the pole to Spitzbergen. Three stops are planned on that 
1,800-mile leg of tip Journey. If it is impossible to find suitable places 
for descending, can the airplane cover the whole 1,800 miles without a 
stop? Capt. John Alcock and Lieut. Arthur W. Brown flew from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, to Clifden, Ireland, a distance of 1.960 gmiles, 
without a stop in 16 hours and 13 minutes on June 14-15, 1519.“ Lieu- 
tenants Bossoutrol and Bernard remained in the air in an airplane con- 
ya Mand 24 bours and 19 minutes at Etampes, France, on June 4, 
1920. ese records will give an idea of what a machine carrying two 

rsons is capable of doing. Naulty’s plane will carry four. It will 

ve a of 100 miles an hour, but there is a N as to whether 
it will be able to carry all the gasoline that will n r 

Notwithstanding the fuel difficulty, the expedition seems to give 
greater promise of success than the plan of other explorers to make a 
quick dash across the ice with sleds wn by dogs. 

The enterprise brings to mind the ill-fated expedition of Salomon 
August Andree, the Swedish explorer, who perished in an attempt to 
reach the pole from Spitzbergen in a balloon in July, 1897. 
will have a 5 advantage over Andree in that he not only will be 

8 


Winps May DeLay POLAR AREA FLIGHT—WEATHER CONDITIONS LEAD 
Fatrrax NAULTY TO CHANGE PROBABLE DATE TO OCTORER—REPORTS 
OUTLOOK BRIGHT— EXPLORER CONFIDENT HE CAN REACH THE POLE IN 
ONE FLIGHT FROM POINT BARROW. 


[Special to the New York Times.] 

WASHINGTON, September 11.—Fairfax Naulty, who recently announced 
his intention to make an airplane flight to the North Pole and across 
the polar area to Norway, declared to-night that the sudden change in 
continental weather, extending from Trinidad to northern Canada and 
from the California coast east to the Mississippi, has not changed his 
plans for the North Pole trans-Arctie flight t autumn further than 
to advance the last probabie day for the hop off from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, from the end of tember to the end of October. 

“In Pitts h last Friday.“ said Mr. Naulty to-night on his return 
to Tarkington rom that city, where he had been perfecting plans for 
the expedition, “I got, through Delegate DAN SUTHERLAND, of Alaska, 
a relayed radio from the captain of the U. 8. revenue cutter Bear 
giving the weather conditions east of Point Barrow in the Arctic Ocean 
and Beaufort Sea. The Bear has just made Nome from a cruise 


1922. 


the edge of Beaufort Sea, the farthest 
north and east that even that ae vessel ever made, and this report 


t all the heavy ice in the Aretic is offshore, that there is 
83 it. that the’ weather has been unusually warm, and, best 
of all, that there was neither rain nor fog.in August in the etic 


dition of weather comes in October, we shall be 

ted font seam Point Baroy 8 the eon Eon — 

Norway, and have ample time for observation insu 

Na have say AF the pole in a week from the time we take the 


air for the flight. 
$ cting experiments with catalytic radio transmission 
SF pave pean canda at we can now be sure of a sending range 


in Pittsburgh, and feel 
ditions. We have cut our weight 
of 2.700 miles by radio under fair conditio 1 


it weighs less than a member of 
ee be in hourly radio communication with the world. If 
we get into trouble, relief can and will be dispatched at once, and the 
rescue party will know just where we are, as we shall give our position 
every hour. We can easily reach Nome radio station, and may even 
be able to make the high power at Annapolis in night sending. 

“At the North Pole we shall radio our observations and ask for 
any corrections from the Naval Observatory or Harvard University, and 
if we are in error that error can be corrected while we are at the pole. 
Our method will relieve our reports of any doubt as to accuracy. 

“Tf all goes well we hope to start the lar flight from Washington, 
using a land chassis as far as Seattle. re we shall change the un- 
derbody to the special underbody I have devised for the Arctic, by means 
of which we can make a landing on sce or water. From ttle we 
shall fly up the Alaskan coe to Anchorage, and from there cut across 

n to Point Barrow. 
os aby Seat the actual polar flight will start. We shall fly due 
north, and if we can make the North Pole in a single flight we will 
do so. From the pole we will fly to Spitzbergen, from there to North 
Cape ‘and on to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where we again cross 
the Arctic Cirele, which we cut just north of Nome. We shall fly 
down the Bothnian Gulf to the Baltic and to Stockholm, thence to 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, and London. We 
expect to reach London on November 15. 3 

North to Point Barrow and south from North Cape we shall not 
have much difficulty about fuel. We shall ore 50 flight-hours fuel for 
the polar flight, and expect to go through on it. The rest of the way, 
on the proposed return flight to New York. via Scotland, Faroe Islan 
Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and Canada. even at Iceland and Cape 
Farewell, it will be easy to ship in a supply ahead of time. 


{From the Washington Herald, October 13, 1921.) 
viaron Sars AMUNDSEN STOLE His IDEA—CLAIMS He 
2 1 PLAN oF FLIGHT TO NORTH POLE. 

“ rt from Seattle, issued October 12, 1921, credited to 
H H. fans representative of Roald Amundsen, that Amundsen has 
chan his plans and intends to attempt a flight by airplane to the 
es ah thr is true, it et i ne 3 n 5 to a 

f the announcemen a ve organ eparing 
. flight,’ Fairfax Naulty, commander of the first Arctic air 
expedition. declared last night. 

VIOLATION OF ETHICS. 

4 I blicity has been given to my plans and the fact that our 
5 is — attempt the polar fligut this autumn. Under such 
circumstances an attempt to anticipate our carefully planned work 
with a scratch fight hastily conceived is not in line with the very 
strict code of ethics that has hitherto governed all explorers, and par- 
ticulurly all pioneer work in the air. 

“An Iden It 


is property just as definitely as a piece of real estate. 
belongs by right to him who brought it into existence.” 


Ocean. 
“If the 
able to make the 


„ 


From the Seattle Times, October 13, 1921.] 

“ WASHINGTON, D. Cae on kk 0 Bee = epost from Seattle, 

rinted to-day and c to H. H. Hammer, bu 
Bf Roald ‘Amundsen, that Amundsen has changed his o plans 
for an Arctic drift in the Maud and intends to attempt a t to the 
North Pole in two airplanes is true and Amundsen and not Hammer 
is responsible for the entire change of the original plans of the Nor- 
wegian explorer, it seems to me a very unsportsmanlike thin, 
Amundsen to do in view of the fact that I have — —— and am 
hard at work on a trans-Polar, trans-Arctie flight. said Fairfax Naulty, 
commander of the first Arctic tion here to-night. 

“ Sufficient publicity has been given in advance to my plans and the 
fact that our pá: ot four is to try for the North Pole from Point 
Barrow to North Cape, thence south to London and back, next year, 
to Washington via Scotland Orkneys, Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, Lab- 
rador, and Canada to our starting place, the first air expedition start- 
ing this autumn from Washington and fiying across the continent to 
Seattle and thence to Point Barrow, to make my plans well known to 
everybody. Under such circumstances an attempt to anticipate our 
Are TaUT lanned work with a scratch flight, hastily conceived, is not 
in line with the very strict code of ethics that has hitherto governed 
erpin and particularly applied to all x 


for 


Š 3 loneer 5 in the beat 
An idea is property, just as definitely property as a piece of re 
estate, a bank 8 or an explorer's ship. It Delange by right of 
invention and original conception to him who brought it into being and 
hitherto it has been the rigid custom for all scientifie and technical 
men of standing to respect, with the most scrupulous care, the right of 
others in their various lines of cial endeavor. If science is to be 
brought to the level of competitive small trading and the tricks of 
copyists and imitators are to be introduced into a field that has been 
kept eee of such tactics professional courtesy has fallen into a low 
ethical state. 

„ can not believe that Amundsen himself is responsible for the 
alleged announcement, and I look for a prompt disclaimer m him 
personally. The American public know, from published reports this 
summer, of our preparations that the Fairfax Naulty trans-Arctic, 
trans-Polar flight is an all-American expedition, and there has been no 
secrecy over my plans, which were published in full with the routes, 
objects, technique, and flight schedules all set forth. As scientific, 
technical, and operative sections here in Washington know, I have 
iven the most minute mal attention to every feature of the 3 

om the preparation of condensed 1 hic, naviga ng 
radio, and magnetic gear, even to the extent of devising a new port- 
able radio mast for airplanes to be used in wirelessing out our ob- 
servations at the North Pole, 


resentative — 
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“There have been delays, but these have been due to my resolute de- 
cision to make and correct all mistakes in civilization and not in the 
wastes of the Arctic, where four men’s lives depend on the thorough- 
ness of my preparations and their practicality. I have been in con- 
stant consultation with men here who know the Arctic to the limits of 
its explored surface, have had the best of advice and cooperation on 
every necessary gear of structure, operation, and aviation, have had 
constant reports of temperature, wind force, rain, snow, and fog, 
ice and water conditions, air currents 9 and auroral state, and 
on Npe hysical factor that could be checked up from past or cur- 
rent e ence. 

“We hoped earlier in the year to a the polar flight in late 
September but could not get away, and alone am to be charged 
with the responsibility of the postponement, or any other postpone- 
ments that may be required. I do not intend to expose the men who 
will risk their lives with me to any disaster through insufficient or 
hasty Sp gprs or incomplete or insufficiently tested accessories. 
Although 

r 


he prime object of the first transpolar fiight is to make the 
northe . by air, across the North Pole from Alaska to Norway, 
and everything else will be subordinate to that object, still, if condi- 
tions permit, we expect to make and have the instruments to observe 
meteorological, Pega, geodetical, magnetic, and astronomical phe- 
nomena, as well as to record permanently, by photography, the land, 
water, ice, and conditions of the region flown over. 

“Amundsen started on bis surface exploration of the Arcttc with the 
Maud two years ago but because he has been delayed in getting into 
the Arctic by unpreventable obstacles and accident to his surface ship 
as well as crew trouble is no reason that anyone else would thereby 
have a right to duplicate his expedition because of Amundsen's delay in 
starting. Even if I am compelled to stpone until next spring or 
summer, as Providence has waited 6, years for man to think of 
and plan to execute the polar flight. surely others may possess their 
souls in patience for six months or so. 

“ I hope there will be no controversy over the polar flight. I seek none, 
but in justice to those who are interested in our success and to the men 
who are willing to risk their lives and all with me, and who have worked 
as hard as I and my son to make this American expedition a success, I 
must protest against an attempt from any quarter to anticipate our 
plans and to use the very confidence we have reposed in all by making 
our plans public to beat us to our objective. 

Competition of such sort is not good sportsmanship ; it is not good 
science, nor is it even decent, common courtesy. I am certain that 
Amundsen is misrepresented by his business manager, Hammer, and I 
sincerely hope he is. A prompt disclaimer from Amundsen will settle 
the whole matter. I do not claim a continuous monopoly on polar 
flight, but I do feel that I am entitled to be permitted to carry my plans 
to execution without the necessity of defending them by competitive 
haste to rush through what ought to receive the most careful workout. 
Rut if it does come to a 3 of speed in making the flight across the 
North Pole perhaps we shall show as much as another.” 


[Printed in Seattle Times, Sunday, October 23. 1921.] 

Fairfax Naulty, commander of the first trans-Arctic, transpolar flight, - 
8 to assertions made in tele; s sent him by Roald Amund- 
sen and Hakon Hammer, which the ttle Times published on October 
18 but which were not received by Fairfax Naulty until October 20, 
said last night in Washington: 

“I haye been too busy with work on my North Pole flight equip- 
ment to give time to Amundsen, but in view of his attitude and that 
of his employee, Hammer, for whom Amundsen assumes responsibility, 
and of the attitude of other foreign visitors and foreign critics of 
America and American ideas and p I can not let the matter go 
without calling the public’s attention to some facts of Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration. 

First, however, let us suppose that Fairfax Naulty had planned a 
drifting trip in a surface s p from Norway slong the Asian coast to 
the westward and that he had got into trouble with his crew, smashed 
his ship, and limped into Hammerfest for help, which was given him, 
and then got his ship down to Trondhjem, Norway, for repairs, which 
were made for him. Finding that the people of Norway were courteous, 


helpful, and lite, but not wildly excited over the proposed drift, 
and casting about for a way to catch the public eye, Fairfax Naulty, 
learning that Amundsen had carefully planned an air expedition for 


scientific and technical purposes from North Cape to Point Barrow 
that he was then at Christiania, the capital of Norway, working hard 
to get swat decided that he would also make a flight across the North 
Pole, that he would import two American aviators to fly, and that he 
then instructed an employee, not overly familiar with either Norway 
or aviation, to announce his plans? What would the people of Norway 
think of the American gall of Fairfax Naulty in trying to slip in ahead 
of Amundsen? cially if Fairfax Naulty, an alien, were using Nor- 
Way as a base of operations. 

“Now let us suppose that a hired man of Fairfax Naulty's crew 
sent a telegram to Amundsen telling him that a statement of Amund- 
sen’s ‘showed your lack of study of the situation, as my boss's expe- 
dition and yours can not be compared, as his is for the purpose of 
scientific work while yours apparently is an aeronautice experiment.’ 
What would Amundsen be justified in thinking? What would the Nor- 
wegian people think? ‘American brass, cheek, nerve, and impertinence.“ 

I have N reversed our positions in this supposition. 

“ Seriously, I am—and I think most other Americans are—getting a 
trifle weary of European 3 Amundsen claims his expedition 
is scientific, while mine is an experiment. I challenge Amundsen to 

roduce one solitary, previously unknown scientific or technical resuit 
om any of his previous e tions. 

“The Northwest Passage by Amundsen in the Gjoa in 1903-19067 
Parry, an Englishman, made it to 125 west longitude in 1819-20. goitg 
west. McClure, a Scotchman, made it in 1851-1853, crossing Parry's 
westing at Banks Land, going east. The Magnetic Pole? ames © 
Ross found it in 1831; Sir John Franklin died in sight of it in 1847. 

“An outlet from Baffin y to the Arctic? Elisha Kent Kane, en 
American, found it in 1853. and Charles Francis Hall, another Ameri- 
can, made it complete in 1870. The very names of the region, Lincoln 
Sea, Grant Land, Garfield Coast, United States Range, Greely Fiord, 
Washington Land, Cape Columbia, Cape Washington, Lincoln and 
McKinley Sea, all indicate who were the original discoverers of the 


on. 

“A drift across the Polar Basin? Nansen made it in the Fram from 
the delta of the Lena to Spitzbergen in 1893-1896, when he reached 
86° 14 north of the ninety-fifth east meridian. In 1881 De Long, 
in the Jeannette, made a westing on the Asian side of the basin 
to the one hundred and fifty-third east meridian, and after the 
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Jeannette sank the expedition made the delta of the Lena. In the 
Swedish ship Vega Nord in 1878-79, made the Northwest 
Pa from Tromso to Bering Strait along the coast of Europe and 
Asia, but even he had been anticipated in east by Leontief in 1770, 
Chelynskin in 1741—42, Laptev in 1789-1741, and by the other Rus. 
sian expeditions of ‘Wrangell, iaaa Minin, and Lutke from 1738 to 
1821. And if Spitzbergen is brought in, Henry Hudson sailed north 


of it in 1607. 
“The Duke of the Abruzzi, i, Zeigler-Baldwin, and Fiala also 
the Arctic, and there have 


added to the world's actual knowledge o 
been scores of other minor explorers in the region. Amundsen, in the 
Joa, wintered in 1905-6 on Beaufort Sea while making his ‘ North- 
ge,’ but that region had been mapped in 1890 by J. H. 
e Survey, so Amundsen 
was not in new territory, and Beechy, Franklin, Deaze and Simpson, 
r, Moore, MeClure, MeGuire, Collinson, Ray, Howard, 
and General Funston bad all been 


him ba ve 
Beaufort 
since 1854; that they know the coast thoronghly from Barrow to Bath- 


them would claim or be perm 
“The N Perry made it in 1909. 
„The South Pole? h still recall how Amundsen rushed 
in ahead of Scott, merely making a dash and presenting little scientific 
with the finest and best equipped 
‘polar expedition ever organized, starting ahead of . bond 
- 


vutlons. 
useful scientific work, unaware that a rival was ra cin 
objective were 

I -wonder 1 d 
Pole and lost his life in the brave attempt in 1897; that Walter Well- 
man spent some years boning a dirigible for the polar flight, and that 
both dates were long before 1 


wane said 
ideal way to make the North Pole, 
Who agrem it might come in time. 
“Hammer is mistaken 
lar flight before 1914. ý 
18189. when the war and its aftermath occupied all the time of my 
and son; the project again. 
Being neutral during that time, Amundsen had e to think about 


things. 
mer Or this Amundsen may be sure: I do not intend to let him beat me 
as he beat Scott. Nor do I intend to waste valuable time in contro- 
versy before the fact.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBINSON, 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, a question which has attracted 
considerable attention of late deals with the subject of the 
Cabinet officers having seats on the floor of the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, and having the right to par- 
ticipate in debate, particularly if the debate should relate to 
questions arising in their respective departments. The subject 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and some newspapers 
have supported the proposition. The subject has received at- 
tention in a very able address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox] at a meeting of the Maryland 
Bar Association, July 1. 1922. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address of the Senator from Arkansas may be printed in 
the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

‘Appress or SENATOR ROBINSON AT ANNUAL BANQUET MARYLAND Bar 
y ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC Crry, JULY 1. 1022. 
THE BUSINESS OF LEGISLATING. 


Senator Ronsrnson spoke as follows: 

_ “Tt is at once an inspiring opportunity and a grave respon- 
sibility to live in the present and to bear.even an humble rela- 
tion to the events in progress throughout the world, The obli- 
gations now attending private citizenship in the United States 
are momentous. The responsibilities of public office are well- 
nigh overwhelming. 

“The strain is not confined ‘to the financial, industrial, and 
political systems of the Old World. It extends in less degree 
to our own. Lawlessness, particularly in the centers of indus- 
try and population, approaches anarchy. Frequent riots and 
mob violence are manifestations of local states of the public 
mind, betokening Jack of confidence in the administration of 
justice and deep-seated resentment against constituted authority. 
+ “Jt is not altogether surprising, nor entirely fair, that 
the unrest and vexation incident to rar problems should 
find expression in bitter criticism of the Congress. 

“Legislation erroneously is regarded by the masses as the 
remedy for every ill which afflicts the body politic. Conse- 
quently the continuance of disturbed conditions occasions bitter 
censure of the National Legislature for what is superficially 
deemed obstinate indifference to alleged essential reforms. 
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“Congress often is blamed by the public, ridiculed by edi- 
tors and orators, and flayed in magazine articles for faults, 
some of which inhere in our political system, and for mis- 
a pak failures attributable in part to causes beyond its 
control. 

This results from the comprehensive discretion vested in 
the legislative department and from the excessive employment, 
an the war, of propagandist methods for questionable pur- 

OSes. 

“A disinterested study of its recent proceedings will disclose 
that the Congress deserves only a part of the censure which 
public opinion directs against it for the prevailing restlessness 
and discontent, although it is undoubtedly following a falter- 
ing leadership whose strategy is to make mere successive ad- 
vances and retirements over the same ground, 

“The Congress, unlike the executive and judicial depart- 
ments, primarily is concerned with questions of policy and 
naturally attracts the denunciation of agencies which reflect 
dissatisfaction and discontent. 

“The wise executive and the upright judge by the nature of 
their duties are shielded against responsibility for mistakes in 
policy. It is always a complete defense for them to answer 
criticism with the declaration: ‘Thus the law is written.“ 

“While legislative authority is necessarily discretionary, and 
therefore responsible for policies, its exercise is circumscribed 
by both natural and constitutional limitations. 

“Many problems are so deeply rooted in human nature and 
in the instincts and customs of mankind that their complete 
solution can not be accomplished by the mere enactment of new 
laws. Indeed, experience proves that profound issues rarely 
are decided by direct and logical process, nor do they present 
distinct alternatives of choice and action. On the contrary, 
they usually appear clouded with confusion, enveloped in preju- 
dice, and distorted by falsehood. 

“The normal difficulties of the Congress, due to its broad 
discretion, have been angmented since the war by the pressure 
of propaganda. 

“Every department of the Government is assailed by class 
influences deliberately organized and set in motion to secure 
selfish advantage. During the war the United States resorted 
to systematic stimulation of public opinion as the best means 
for securing support of its war policies and for counteracting 
German propaganda. The American people then learned the 
effectiveness of organized efforts to give form and expression to 
public opinion as a certain means of dominating governmental 
agencies. The result is that the Government is being adminis- 
tered through the influence of propaganda. 

“The Senate and the House of Representatives no longer 
divide strictly along party lines. Frequently the alinement is 
according to blocs or groups organized for the promotion of 
special interest, as, for instanee, finance, labor, and agriculture, 
The finance and labor groups have long been influential factors. 
The agricultural bloc ‘is of recent origin, and is justified as in- 
dispensable to the protection of a large and deserving element 
whose situation renders compact organization difficult and 
-who therefore are at the mercy of other interests which profit 
by oppressing farmers. The Congress under pressure from 
conflicting forces has manifested indecision, nevertheless in 
many instances its failure to act is less harmful than would be 
3 with selfish demands subversive of the general public 

rest. 

“ Comprehending the readiness of elective officers to respond 
to appeals from the electorate, propagandists habitually use two 
general plans to influence legislation : 

“1, To create public opinion respecting measures either by 
wholesome educational processes or by concealment and misrep- 
resentation ; and 

“2 To make the legislator believe a well-grounded sentiment 
exists touching a subject, when in fact the public neither knows 
nor cares anything about it. 

„The methods resorted to are often so undisguised as to 
counteract themselves. ‘Propaganda, to be effective, usually 
must be insidiously planned and carried on. 

“Such unwholesome practices probably can not be pre- 
vented without infringement of the constitutional right of free- 
dom of speech. It is better to endure the evils of unrestrained 
propaganda ‘than to stifle free speech. The only sane remedy 
for propaganda is exposure—full and fair publicity. 

SHALL CABINET MEMBERS PARTICIPATE IN CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES? 


“The fallacy that discontent may be removed by additional 
legislation finds its counterpart in the suggestion that our legis- 
lative system may be improved ‘by giving ‘to ‘Cabinet members 
the right to participate in congressional debates. 


1922. 


“The division of the legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions into separate coordinate departments is a wholesome pro- 
vision of the Constitution. This valuable principle of govern- 
ment would be threatened, if not destroyed, by any change which 
would confuse and commingle the legislative and executive func- 
tions, The argument advanced in support of such a change is 
that it would promote harmony by providing the Congress full 
information concerning the opinions and motives of the Execu- 
tive. Anyone familiar with the congressional procedure rejects 
this argument as utterly fallacious. The President by address 
ean furnish the Congress any information in his possession. 
He may advise what action he deems necessary in the public 
interest, The committees and Houses of Congress now call 
upon the executive departments for information concerning mat- 
ters within their respective jurisdictions. It is true that fre- 
quent and sometimes bitter differences have arisen between the 
President and the Congress, but these differences usually have 
not been due to lack of mutual understanding. They have uni- 
formly grown out of opposing viewpoints. The admission to 
congressional debates of Cabinet members would divert their 
attention from the important and intricate details of executive 
duties and convert them into legislative agents. The President 
inevitably would be committed in advance by his ministers to 
the approval or rejection of measures which our scheme of 
government contemplates shall be passed upon by him with an 
independent mind. The Congress would be subjected to Execu- 
tive influences, and the result would be either subordination of 
the legislative mind to the Executive will or hopeless and irre- 
concilable conflict between the two. 

“Whatever may have caused present conditions and who- 
ever may be to blame for them, participation of Cabinet mem- 
bers in the business of Congress will not constitute an effective 
remedy. f 

E OT RATHER THAN MORE LEGISLATION THE REMEDY, 

“The cause of the prevailing restlessness and discontent 
is too much government rather than necessity for additional 
legislation. 

“Every lawyer is conscious of the process of centralization. 
The sphere of Federal activity is constantly expanding and 
Federal agencies are being rapidly multiplied. The States and 
their subdivisions have been repressed, until the last strong- 
hold of local authority, the police power, is threatened by Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

„The disease which afflicts the body politic is so complicated 
that the patient can not describe the symptoms and the doctors 
can not correctly diagnose the illness. Nothing is worse needed 
than a cure for the prevailing neurotic fanaticism which mani- 
fests itself in clamorous calls for legislation which in the long 
run must prove harmful rather than beneficial. 

“Approximately 16,000 written statutes, including municipal 
ordinances, are applicable to the government of the conduct of 
citizens in the various municipalities. The public mind would 
be calmed and comfort and happiness would be promoted if one- 
half of these, judiciously selected, were at once repealed. 

“The fanatical tendency toward excessive law making is 
demonstrated by the introduction during the last session of 
Congress of 16,170 bills in the House of Representatives and 
5,052 in the Senate, making a total of 21,222, not including 
resolutions and joint resolutions to the number of about 2,000, 

“A sane program for the restoration of whole-hearted con- 
fidence in the Government might well include the following 

licies : 

PO 1. More deliberation in the enactment of laws and the re- 
peal of unnecessary, vexatious, and admittedly unpopular 
statutes. 

“2. The simplification of all laws continued in force. Fed- 
eral revenue acts, especially income-tax provisions, are notable 
instances of complex statutes which no one subject to them 
fully understands. 

“3. Rigid and impartial enforcement as the surest means 
of compelling the repeal of obnoxious statutes and of creat- 
ing a spirit of obedience to law. 

“The notoriously frequent, and in some localities open 
violations, of the national prohibition act are creating a spirit 
of contempt for law and are tending to convert the American 
people into a nation of lawbreakers. The inauguration of na- 
tional prohibition was premature in the sense that public 
sentiment in many communities did not approve it, and wher- 
ever that was true it has been difficult, almost impossible, to 
enforce the law. Nevertheless, while the National Constitu- 
tion and statutes provide prohibition, there is no honorable 
course to advocate or pursue save rigid. and impartial en- 
forcement. 

“4. The creation of higher standards of public duty for 
the citizen and the officer as the certain means of destroying 
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the power of organized selfishness now threatening to domi- 
nate the Government. 

“5, An intelligent and comprehensive study of the various 
phases of industrial life with a view to the establishment of 
just tribunals for the investigation and adjustment of dis- 
putes likely to result in strikes and lockouts. 

“6. A nation-wide campaign, led by lawyers, to refine the 
administration of justice as the surest means of stabilizing 
our civilization and of perpetuating high ideals in American 
citizenship.” 


INVESTMENT AND PROFIT IN SOFT-COAL INDUSTRY 
207, PT. 2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting ex- 
planatory and statistical material supporting its preliminary 
report on investment and profit in soft-coal mining, 1916-1921, 
etc., which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. EDGE presented a letter from Nelson Dunham, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., accompanied by a petition of the Plainfield 
Radio Association, praying that radio vacuum tubes be placed 
upon the free list in the pending tariff bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Brunswick, N. J., July 3, 1922. 
Hon. Watrer B. Eben 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear SENATOR: I have been requested by New Jersey radio 
amateurs to present their views and to petition Congress, 

Amateurs everywhere are deeply interested in this matter and 
strongly feel that corporations are seeking a strangle hold which affects 
that which is fast becoming a patents service, 

The purpose of this communication is to request that the inclosed 
petition be presented to the Senate. 

Respectfully, NELSON DUNHAM. 


TARIFF PROTECTION TO A MONOPOLY IN RADIO APPARATUS. 
The honorable the Senate of the United Stetes in Congress assembled, 


Sins: Your petitioners, believing that there exists a monopoly in 
the manufacture, sale, use, and importation of radio apparatus, submit 
that such monopoly should not be encouraged by tariif protection and 
toas . 9 particularly vacuum tubes, should placed upon 

e free + 

Reference is made to (1) the testimony before the radio conference 
committee, 2 9 7 — early this year by the Secretary of Commerce; 
(2) one of that committee's basic recommendations to the effect tha 
radio apparatus should be freed of existing restrictions; and (3) the 
fact that importation of radio vacuum tubes—eyen for Government 

urposes—is virtnally prohibited by the combine or its affiliated in- 
erests. Thus America is restricted to tubes of comparatively inferior 
quality and to a most limited selection as to power and type. For 
instance, four-element tubes are not obtainable in this country, though 
freely made and used abroad. 

We do not presume to express an opinion as to whether a legitimate 
patent monopoly can legitimately be combined with all other patents 
and patent rights of like nature. It is manifest, however, that such 
combination can be used to defeat the antitrust laws, are contrary 
to public policy, and should not be fostered by tariff protection. 

e believe that the Army and Navy Departments have a large sur- 
plus quantity of radio vacuum tubes, the disposal of which has been 
ed up by those interested in the oats pt Inquiries made abroad 
meet with replies to the effect that importation of such tubes into this 
country is prohibited—not by reason of the tariff but by the control 
here of foreign patents and patent rights. 

Your petitioners pray that radio vacuum tubes be placed upon the free 

list, at least for research and amateur experimental purposes. 


Respectfully submitted. 
PLAINFIELD RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
(In behalf of its other New 1 clubs and associations), 
S J. P, W. TAYLOR, President. 


Mr. LADD. I present a resolution passed by the Irrigation 
Congress of North Dakota on irrigation and flood-control con- 
ditions in the West, and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the womanhood of America are rapidly coming to a com- 
prehensive grasp of the duties of American citizenship and the respon- 
sibilities that such citizenship implies; and 

Whereas the comfort and prosperity of the home on farm and in 
village +? material factor in economic, social, and political content- 
ment; an 

Whereas the conservation of the flood waters of the Missouri- 
Yellowstone watershed will effect irrigation of certain arid and semi- 
arid tracts and will likewise enable the development of hydroelectric 
power, which may be utilized to inerease agricultural productivity and 
at on same time provide comforts and conveniences aforementioned ; 


an 
Whereas the reclamation fund available to North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana may be wholly inadequate to so comprehensive a 
Droo Therefore be it 
solved, That the womanhood of these several States urge and de- 
mand upon our Repren ANTES in Congress that immediate steps be 
taken with a view the reclamation of this vast area in the interest 
of the development and 8 of the farms, villages, and cities 
in the entire watershed of the Missouri-Yellowstone ; an 
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Resolved, That if the funds available to the several States are inade- 
ate to such a comprehensive project, we urge and demand that our 
dolara cions in Was on call upon Congress for the appropriata 
of such additional as may be necessary to the completion of such 


a t. 
poea That it is understood and agreed that all lands in the 
— od and Des Lacs watershed are considered a portion of the 
emand. 
Adopted by the Fourth North Dakota Irrigation Congress in con- 
partion assembled June 8, 1922. 
= A. WILLIAMS, P 


resident, 
REORG N. KENISTON, Secretary. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have here a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the legislature of my State with reference to the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River, which I ask to have re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and inserted in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution (By Mr. Williamson, chairman), 

Whereas the control of the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries is a question of vital and national 
importance, affecting as it does the lives and property of the 
people residing in this great fertile valley extending from the 
States of the Central West to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas the United States Government alone has the power, 
authority, and responsibility to solve this great national prob- 
lem: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Louisiana (the house 
of representative concurring)— 

First. That there should. be immediate recognition by the 
Federal Government of national responsibility for interstate 
drainage, and particularly the protection of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley from floods originating above, 

Second. That there should be a prompt and systematic com- 
pletion of the levees up to the standard adopted by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

Third. That an immediate comprehensive study of the flood 
problem should be made. 

Fourth. That there should be such supplemental protection 
for the lower Mississippi Valley in addition to the standard 
levees as may be found practical; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Congress 
of the United States, and the governors of the various States, 
inviting their cooperation in solving this great national problem. 

I hereby certify that the sbove and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of senate concurrent resolution No. 8, adopted 
by the senate June 13, 1922, and concurred in by the house of 
representatives of the Louisiana Legislature on June 14, 1922. 

O. H. Stursox, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDGE, from the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 
7, 8, and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 
280, 342, 343, 868, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; 
and section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, estab- 
lishing rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of 
the Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water 
under its jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other 
officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to 
make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quar- 
antine, taxation,’ public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police 
powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including 
provision as to certain fees, money orders, and interest de- 
posits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr, NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 11589. An act to provide for the transfer of the lands 
and buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation station at 
Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
Da the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 

yy 

H. R. 11590. An act to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 807) ; and 

II. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution authorizing the reappointment 
of Frederick Mears as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army and making him available, when so reappointed, for serv- 
ice as chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission (Rept. No. 808). 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAWSON: 

A bill (S. 3789) granting a pension to Carrie Mott 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3790) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the disposal of the surplus waters of Milk 
River, Two Medicine, Cut Banx, and Badger Creeks, not needed 
by the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation for domestic 
or irrigation purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


SPEECH BY SENATOR STANLEY. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on July 4 the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] addressed Tammany Hall. 
The speech is a most brilliant, interesting, and illuminating 
one, and I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in the 
Record in 8-point type. 3 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR A. O. STANLEY, TAMMANY HALL, New YORK CITY, 
JULY 4, 1922. 

Senator STANLEY spoke as follows: 

“Fellow Democrats, in the mental and physical vigor of her 
children, in industrial enterprise, in financial strength, in 
martial achievement, a nation unconquered and invincible, com- 
mands upon the one hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of her 
birth the envy and the admiration of the world, the acknowl- 
edged premier of the planet, holding in her youthful and puissant 
hands the destinies of a distracted globe. 

In reviewing the proud annals of the past, rich in historie 
incident, one supernal ffct stands, a thing apart, rising tower- 
like above the material mastery of a continent, above the dis- 
coveries of inventive genius, the immortal labors of philosophers 
and sages, above valor’s inspiring victories on land and sea— 
for that one and mighty thing is at once the inspiration and the 
reward of all that we have ever hoped or thought or done—the 
declaration of our independence of the domination or control 
of any power on earth. It is more than a national liberation, 
it is the eternal guaranty of personal freedom, it is the in- 
estimable heritage of every citizen, rich or poor, high or low, 
under the protecting aegis of the Stars and Stripes. 

“After 4,000 years of vain endeavor and blighted hopes, weary 
wanderers in the wilderness of oppression found in the New 
World freedom's promised land, where all men may stand erect 
and unawed by human power, free to live their own lives, speak 
their own thoughts, shape their own destinies, bending the knee 
only to God, to whom alone they owe their independence and by 
whose grace they will forever maintain and defend it. For, 
said the immortal Declaration— 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, thet among them are life, , and the pursuit of happiness; 
that secure these ts governments are instituted among men 
deriving their Just powers from the consent of the governed. 

“The fathers never contemplated a sort of ubiquitous govern- 
mental Santa Claus, however benevolently disposed in the 
exercise of unlimited and autocratic powers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was not made the source or custodian of a people's 
wealth or the censor of its manners or its morals; it was not 
its function to prescribe its regimen or its faith, to curb its in- 
dolence or reward its industry. No; its one mission was, not 
to create or bestow or limit ‘ these rights,’ but to secure them. 

To bestow a right implies its previous possession in the hand 
of the grantor, and the rights secured by the Declaration came 
not from governments, for it is self-evident— 

“That all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, 

“No government having created, none save a despotism will 
ever dare to invade or restrict them. It matters not whether 
the abominable thing be attempted by a monarch or a majority; 
no name however euphonious, no form however popular or de- 
lusive can excuse the execrable act of oppression. For ‘ when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it.“ 

“For long and weary years patriots, patient but vigilant, 
without a thought of secession or rebellion, sought to preserve 
these ‘unalienable rights’ secured by the great charters and 
denied by a stupid king and a bigoted ministry; reyolution came 
only when reform was impossible. 

In America,” said the calm Andrew Elliott, of Boston, peo- 
ple gore in the name and only desire to enjoy the Liberties of 

shmen.’ 


(with an 
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„Before the Battle of Lexington, Franklin had. never heard, 
of the least expression of a wish for a separation, and. John 
Adams declared that the charge that ‘any pant after inde- 
pendence’ was a ‘slander on the Province.’ 

“ ‘Before the 19th of April, 1775, relates Jefferson, I never 
heard a whisper of a disposition to separate from Great Britain.’ 

“In 1774 Washington wrote, No such thing as independence 
is desired by any thinking man in America,’ and two years 
later he asserts, ‘When I first took command of the Army I 
abliorred the idea of independence; but now I am fully con- 
vinced that nothing else will save us.“ 

“The author of the Bill of Rights, George Mason, aptly ex- 
pressing the opinions. of his compatriots, declared. that prior to 
the wasting, of their fields, the devastation of their cities. and 
massacre of their sons he: had heen well affected to the King 
personally and to his Government; one who adored the wisdom 
and happiness of the British constitution and preferred it. to 
any that then existed or ever had existed.’ 

“ It was not to overthrow this constitution’ or to supersede 
it that the Continentals took up arms, but as free Englishmen 
to retain. and maintain their unalienable rights’ under it. 


“We will, swore the minutemen, ‘to the utmost of our 


power and abilities defend all and every of our charter rights, 
liberties, and privileges, and will hold ourselves in readiness at 
a minute's warning, with arms and ammunition thus to do.’ 

“What were those precious- ‘charter rights,’ liberties,, and 
privileges for which the ragged Continentals with their flint 
locks stood ready ‘at a minute’s warning’ to do and to die? 

“They are the * unalienable rights’ of the Declaration. of In- 
dependence, they are the body of the Constitution of the United 
States, they are the Bill of Rights, the holy of holies” of that 
instrument, without. which the Colonies. would never have 
adopted: it. They are Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and 
the Declaration of Right all in one. They are the sum of the 
solemn guaranties, of every government proud scions of the 
Saxon. race have ever acknowledged or obeyed in a thousand 
years, for which here and beyond the seas, from Yorktown. to 
Runnymeade, they have stood willing and ready to fight, and, if. 
need be, gladly to die, 
= “As their valor maintained them then, O God. of nations and 

of battles; may our wisdom preserve them now, inviolate and. 
eternally ours. 

„Liberty to the Saxon is not the dream of some doctrinaire 
obscured in a philosophic haze; it is not without, it is within him 
a vital, living, pulsating thing, a part of his very soul. It is 
concrete. It is sensitive to the tonch and, like his body, to 
threaten or profane it is an intolerable degradation, 

“THis passionate, jealous, indomitable devotion to personal. 
liberty and personal independence is the very hall mark of the 
race: To it is due its puissance in war and its moral’ grandeur 
in peace. It glorifies all its history, and when history is lost in 
the twilight of tradition it lends dignity to the savage and’ 
illumines the hut and the hearthstone of the barbarian in the 
wilds of Schleswig, and. Friesland. 

“The institution of trial by jury had its. genesis in. this stub- 
born maintenance of the inviolate sanctity of his person and. 
tlie privacy of his home, forever free from any form of govern- 
mental intrusion saye by the consent of his fellows. and. his. 
peers. 

“The basis of their society was the freeman — 

“Says Green. 

„He alone was known as the man or the churi’ He was the 
free-necked man,’ Whose long hair floated over a neck that had never 
bent to a. lord. $ 

“According to Tacitus— 

“ Each dweller within the settlement was jealous of his own isolation, 
and independence among his fellow settlers. 

“Older than our civilization, older than our faith, are these 
institutions, cherished by our Scandinavian forbears still clad’ in. 
the tawny hides of wild beusts aud the worshipers. of Thor and. 
Woden. Upon the independence of the individual, upon the 
sanctity and security of the home, upon local self-government, 
Saxon civilization is builded; and to it that civilization owes the 
dominance of the world and the highest: measure of freedom 
ever enjoyed by the children of men. 

Phe Saxon conquest of the British Isles was not the inya- 
sion of a hostile army; it was tlie exodus of a whole: people. 

“War was not sooner over 


“Says Green— 
“than the warrior settled down into a farmer, and the home of the 
peasant churl rose beside the heap of gollin-haunted stones that marked 
the site of the villa he had burnt. ttle knots of kinsfolk grew to- 
eu in tun and ham beside the Thames 


dwellers: in the same plot, knit together by their common holdings within 
the common bounds. Each Uttle village-commonweal lived: the: same 
life in Britain as its farmers had lived at home. Each had its own, 


‘moot hill or 


were to follow 


sacred. tree as a center, its, mark as a border; each 

judged by witness of the kinsfolk and made laws in the assembly of its 

and chose the leaders: for Its own governance, and the men who 
headsmam or ealdorman to court or war. 


For 10 centuries. has he cherished these institutions with an 
idelatrous devotion, defending them with dauntless bravery, and 
in defeat and disaster, still precious as life, he has still clung to 
them in the midst of servitude and of chains. 

Magna Charta is in its essence the embodiment of ‘ unalien- 
able rights, temporarily denied by a Norman conqueror and re- 
stored perforce by his reluctant and degenerate son. 

“Perfected by experience, developed by civilization and by 
culture, these rights assumed a more definite and concrete form. 

“Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors,” says Chief Justice Taft, “ bammered 
out their civil liberty by securing; from their: would-be royal oppressors 
not general declarations of principles. of freedom, like a French con- 
stitution, but distinct and definite promises that certain rules; not of 
substantive but of adjective law, should obtain, * * * Run through 
the Magna Charta of 1215, the Petition of Right of 1625, the Bill of 
Rights of 1688, the great charters: of pege liberty, and you find in 
them an insistence not on general principles but upon procedure, 

In the maintenance of these ‘inestimable privileges,’ hoary 
with the prescription of centuries, the colonists went from re- 
form to rebellion and, from rebellion to victory. Even at this 
hour we are lost in wonder and in admiration at the valor, 
the. moderation, and the wisdom of that band of heroes and 
of sages who at a nation’s birth pledged it eternally to the in- 
violate preservation of these ancient, these ‘ unalienable rights’ 
sacred as life itself, and, like life, they come not from govern- 
ments but from God. 

“Well might the great Chatham exclaim— 


“I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master 
States of the world—for solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion under a complication’ of difficult circumstances, no 
nation or oaos men can: stand in preference to the General Congress 
at Philadelphia, 


“The very apostles of human liberty, profoundly learned in 
the history and. character of all the despotisms of the past, 
their sagacious vision penetrating mere forms, dissected the 
very essence of. government and exposed all the hidden arts by 
which avarice, ambition, or bigotry had ever deluded’ or en- 
slaved. mankind. 

“In framing. the Constitution they incorporated into the or- 
ganic law all those ‘cheeks and balances’ which experience 
had shown were best calculated to prevent the unwarranted ex- 
tensien or abuse of Federal power and, above all, imperative 
and categorical inhibitions against the exercise of any authority 
by which a government in any form, State of Federal, might 
exercise an authority inimical to the ‘ unalienable rights’ men- 
tioned in the great Declaration. 

They reaffirmed the seasoned guaranties of the great Eng- 
lish charters. against every abridgment of the freedom: of con- 
science, of speech, or of the press, against unlawful arrest, the 
imposition. of excessive fines, or the infliction of cruel or un- 
usual punishments. The person, papers; houses, and effects of 
the citizen were forever immune from unlawful searches and 
seizures. There was to be no denial of the writ of habeas: cor- 
pus or the right of trial by jury, Local self-government was 
effectively preserved by vesting in the Federal Government only 
specifically delegated powers and by the further and sweeping 
assertion— 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
And 

The ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited: by It to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 

„The Constitution was a ecompend! of the wisdom and the 
ripened fruit of the experience of. 2, 000 years of Saxon civiliza- 
tion, 

“Tt is. ours to proudly boast and justly maintain that the 
fathers of democracy were the authors and signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the framers of the Constitution 
of the United: States, 

“The fundamental principles of freedom and the tenets: of 
democracy form the woof and warp) of our: personal liberty and 
our national independence. 

“The stability of our institutions, our national puissance, 
our territorial expansion, our amazing growth in wealth and 
population, and, above all, our long and unalloyed enjoyment 
of. personal independence and domestic. felicity, all are due: to 
the fact that the administration of the law for more than half 
æ century after the adoption of the Constitution was in the 
wise and strong hands.of those wlio. had fashioned that instru- 
ment, or of their successors who professed their political faith 


as and emulated their illustrious example. 


“From the inauguration of Thomas Jefferson. to the Civil 
War, the Democratic Party lost but three elections, and no two 
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in succession; and from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
inauguration of the first Republican President, a period of over 
70 yeurs, there was but one attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to invade the reserved rights of the citizen or the 
sovereignty of a State. This attempt by the authors of the alien 
and sedition laws to abridge the freedom of speech and of the 
press by conferring Federal jurisdiction over alleged seditious 
libels brought an instant anathema from the Sage of Monticello 
and from the alert and indignant democracy of the Nation, 

For 

“Says Jefferson— 


“the Constitution of the United States, having delegated to Congress 
a power to punish treason, counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States, piracies, and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses committed against the law of nations, and no other 
crimes whatsoever; * * therefore the act of Sanger passed 
on the 14th day of July, 1798 (the alien and sedition act), all other 
acts (which assume to create, define, or punish crimes, other than those 
so enumerated in the Constitution) are altogether void and of no force; 
and that the power to create, define, and punish such other crimes is 
reserved, and of right 8 solely and exclusively to the respec- 
tive States, each within own territory.” 


“The Republican Party, born in the throes of sectional hate 
and fratricidal strife, poisoned in its vitals by the virus of fed- 
ernalism, has, during all the years of its evil existence, never 
ceased to advance with steady and stealthy tread ‘over the 
whole field of jurisdiction.’ At this hour we are faced with a 
bald proposal to abandon all the sage precepts and principles 
of the fathers. 

“For when you make a centralized government and not the 
citizen the source and repository of all power, you will not have 
amended, you will have abolished, the Constitution of the 
United States. You will haye inverted the whole system upon 
which for a thousand years the structure of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty has rested. 

This disreputable political organization is at present torn 
by a number of warring factions, and of them all the so-called 
‘progressive’ is the most ingenious inventor of new ways and 
means of invading the vested rights of the States and the lib- 
erties of the citizen; like a legislative ghoul, exhuming the 
dead and buried despotisms of the past, unmindful of the wise 
aphorism of Edmund Burke that all innovation is not progress.’ 

“The great trouble with these vociferous ‘progressives’ is 
that they are forever moving in the wrong direction, Their 
energy and ingenuity is in the main confined to the discovery of 
some new method by which a centralized and omnipotent power 
may extend its inquisitorial and ubiquitous authority over dis- 
tant Commonwealths and remote communities and into every 
nook and corner of the moral, political, and industrial life of 
the citizen. 

“From the crushing weight and the inordinate expense of 
this abominable system of endless and irresistible Federal in- 
terference there is no escape. Great States are to be stripped 
of all actual control over their penal, eleemosynary, and educa- 
tional institutions. The citizen is to be left helpless and ex- 
posed to the prying interference and vexatious intermeddling 
of the delator and the spy, even in his most intimate and domes- 
tic relations, 

“Weddings are to be supervised by a hygienic expert and 
marital rights determined by some eugenic fool. 

“Babies are to be born by Federal aid and suckled under 
Federal supervision. 

“You can not milk a cow without a Federal inspector at 
your heels. The factory, the mill, the counting-house, the office, 
and the home literally swarm with a horde of petty and pes- 
tiferous representatives of this paternalistic régime. 

“Senator Foraker in 1907 bemoaned the multiplication of 
useless offices and officers in his degenerate day, declarin 
that— i 

“The little band of 167 special deputies, agents, and ectors on 
the pay rolls of the Government 10 years ago has been swelled to an 
army of more than 3,000. 

“Three thousand agents and inspectors! 
30,000 now. 

“In an address recently delivered in this city, ex-Governor 
Haskell, of Oklahoma, indignantly declares: 

“Tess than a quarter of a century ago, In the greater enjoyment of 
individual rights and local self-government, our Federal authorities 
found it necessary to have upon the pay roll of the Federal Govern- 
ment fewer than 200 sleuths and special agents and inspectors to aid 


in the enforcement of Federal laws, Will anyone defend the N Er of 
the Federal Government which to-day employs more than 42,000 inspec- 


There are over 


tors, sleuths, and inquisitorial agents to dog the footsteps of him who 


should be, in the exercise of bis constitutional rights, oying the 


hitherto dignity and freedom of an honest American citizen 

“From this depressing and sickening scene turn back with 
me to the dignity, the independence, the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity which for more than half a century marked the wise 
und just administration of national affairs by Presidents and 
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parties reverent of the Constitution and obedient to its wise 
and manifest limitations, 
“At home— 


“Said Jefferson in his second inaugural— 


“fellow citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill, 
The suppression of unnecessary offices or useless establishments and 
expenses enables us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, coverin 
our land with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions, ha 
already begun that process of domiciliary vexation which, once 
entered, is scarcely to restrained, reac successively every article 
of produce and property. * It may be the pleasure and pride 
of an American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer ever 
sees a taxgatherer of the United States? 

“The Federal Government was administered from the begin- 
ning of Jefferson’s to the end of Buchanan’s administration—a 
period of 60 years—for less than a billion dollars. That will not 
meet the expenses of special commissions incurred during a 
single year of the present administration. 

During the last 10 years the appalling cost of a hundred dif- 
ferent commissions, boards; and bureaus, employing an innumer- 
able army of deputies, inspectors, supervisors, spies, and po- 
litical parasites, has actually exceeded by 400 per cent the total 
cost of the Federal Government for the first half century of its 
existence. 

“This insatiate lust for inquisitorial power daily begets new 
boards and bureaus, The appetite for attending to other peo- 
ples’ business grows by what it feeds on, and their devastating 
cost increases by leaps and bounds. We are told that this 
insufferable burden of taxation is the result of the war. A 
casual analysis of the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment explodes this groundless contention. 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the amount appro- 
priated for governmental purposes, not including the cost of the 
War and Navy Departments, pensions, Veterans’ Bureau, or 
reduction of the national debt, is $1,115,517,366, an increase of 
500 per cent over 1916 and within a few hundred thousand 
dollars of the total cost of maintaining the Federal Government 
from the inauguration of George Washington to the advent of 
the Republican Party. 

There is no limit upon Federal power and no bottom to the 
Federal Treasury, and, acting upon the preposterous assump- 
tion that national wealth can be multiplied by Federal taxa- 
tion, Washington has become the Mecca alike of the visionary 
and the necessitous, each hour furnishing some new legisla- 
tive nostrum or some new means of harrassing or plundering 
an outraged public. They glory not in the character but the 
amazing amount of grist turned out by the legislative mill. 

Mr. Monvetr, the leader of the majority in the House, has 


Just blandly assured us that 


to this time placed upon the statute books 
898 separate laws, of which 311 are public and 57 are private, includ 
ing claims. This is at the rate of 11 laws per legislative day for the 
entire session. 

“And the worst is yet to come, for. notwithstanding this 
furious and indiscriminating grind, bills are now pending in 
the Federal Congress to regulate, supervise, censor, or control 
the public press, public utilities, the sale of securities, the min- 
ing of coal and minerals, and the weaving of cloth; horse 
racing, football, baseball, moving pictures, Sunday amusements, 
everything in fact from the birth of the baby to the burial of 
the corpse, and from the operation of a railroad to the setting 
of a hen. 

Under the terms of a bill proposing to regulate horse racing 
by censoring the mails and the press a lad at college writing to 
his mother and stating the odds on a football game is liable 
to a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
five years. 

“Under the terms of Senate bill No. 23— 

“any person who shall teach, incite, propase, ald, abet, encourage, or 
advise the unlawful 8 or destruction of private or public property, 
ete., shall be guilty of a felony and shall be punished by imprisonment 
not ex ing 40 years or by fine not exceeding $50,000, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

“ One act provides for the payment out of the Federal Treas- 
ury for all wheat, shell corn, or raw cotton or raw wool pro- 
duced in the United States, and another supported by 1,425,295 
alleged petitioners has just been read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which imposes a fine of $10,000 and long terms of im- 
prisonment upon any person or corporation running a freight 
or mail train, opening a post office, or publishing a daily 
newspaper on the Sabbath Day. 

“There is still another bill proposed but not yet introduced 
boasting the approval of 91,000,000 supporters which denies 
the right to hold any National, State, or municipal office, either, 
elective or appointive, to vote, own bonds, stocks, securities; 
mortgages, etc, or to hold any meeting or meetings, servi 
ice or services whatsoever, other than by persons acknowl- 


“This Congress has w 
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edging and proclaiming the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. 

There is not at this hour left a: single: ‘ inestimable privi- 
lege,’ one ‘ unalienable right,’ mentioned in the Declaration. of 
Independence and seeured by the Constitution of the United: 
States which is not openly invaded: or secretly. undermined by 
some paternalistic project or socialistic propaganda. 


In the enforcement of this insane and pernicious saturnalla 


of socialistic legislation, the honest toilers of America are being: 
literally devoured by a veritable army of hungry political 
parasites. 

“Even the Dearborn Independent is appalled by. the number 
of pensioners upon Federal, bounty. 

“Net more than 30,000,000 persons — 

“ Says this paper 
“ producing ributing- goods, clothing, 
and other ee maer ire ore er 2 —— now 3 
in addition to dependents and other nonpr pos who- draw: from: 
—— the equivalent of one indfvidual that is maintained by 

wernment expenditure of some sort. Do you 5 turthe 
that 10 per cent of the national. earnings now go for —— 
operation, ete. 7“ 

In short and in fine, we have come to the parting of the 
ways. The Old Guard, impotent and discredited, is left to the 
mercy of the Nonpartisan, League and a triumphant socialistic: 
organization. masquerading under the emblem of the Bull Moose, 

“Ts the spirit of democracy dend in America? Is constitu- 
tional government to be despised and forgotten?! Shall the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson and Jackson and Tilden sit idly by or 
tamely and silently submit to the clamorous and turbulent 
determination by an organized mob ef the right to review. the 
decisions of courts and to supervise and te determine the 
most intimate relations of our social and domestic life? Shall 
every constitutional restraint and every constitutional limita- 
tion be removed at the whim of omnipotent. numbers maddened 
by the blatant appeals of blind fanatics and flannel-mouthed 
demagogues? Then, have we passed from democracy to moboe- 
racy, from a government by laws and courts and Congresses to 
a government by hysteria and a government by emotion, from 
order to chaos? 

“ There is no better place than here, no better time than now, 
to sound a trumpet call to the spirit of a once undefiled and. in- 
vincible democracy, to rally to the preservation of the Con- 
stitution. and; the salvation of the country on this, freedom's 
holy Sabbath Day, on the 4th of July, and amidst the unterrified 
braves of Tammany Hall.“ 


RAIL CONDITIONS AT WINSLOW, ARIZ, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have just received a tele- 
gram from officers of the Confederated. Crafts, of Winslow, Ariz., 
which I desire to read in order that it may appear in the 
RECORD: 

WINSLOW, ARIZ., July 4, 1922. 
Hon, HENRY. F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator from Arizona, Washington, D. C. 


As: officers of the Federated Crafts of Winslow, Ariz., on the Santa 
Fe Railroad, sincerely belleve that the time has arrived when you as a 
representative of the people of the State of Arizona sbould be informed 
of the existing condition of motive power at this point used in the 

handling of interstate commerce is in such condition as to sec Wy Tay the 
lives of the employees as bons as the traveling 8 it is our 
earnest’ request that this be placed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and brought to the attention of Congress. 


I move that the telegram be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
cleture rule proposed to be invoked, I now send. to the desk cer 
tain proposed amendments to the pending tariff bill, and in ac- 
cordance with the rule ask that they be read. I must have 
them read in order to comply with the rule, 

Mr: KING. Mr. President, I hope we may dispense with the 
requirement of the rule, because 

Mr. ASHURST. It will be remembered that I called atten- 
tion yesterday to the fact that in view of the cloture movement, 


Which motion I think is most unfortunate and to be deplored,. 
every Senator is driven to the necessity of preparing and offer» | on 


ing and having read all amendments which he proposes to sub- 


(i 

imit to the bill, and these amendments must be read before 12, 

7 to-morrow. The amendments which I now offer are, 
tal. 

Mr. KING. I have something like a thousand amendments to 
offer to the chemical schedule. 

Mr, ASHURST. Then the Senator should prepare his amend- 
ments and have them read before 12 o'clock tomorrow, unless 
he is certain the cloture motion will fail. Lask that the amend- 
ments, which: I have sent to the desk may be read before any 
further discussion is had. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read Mr. AsHuxrs?’s proposed 
amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments may be considered as having been read. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that it is a friendly move the Sena- 
tor is making, but I ask to have the amendments read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
is, objection to the request of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want my constituents to be de- 
prived of the right to have these amendments. presented and 
voted upon. I am not going to be guilty, of any default or re- 
3 Lask that the amendments may be read, as the rule 
requ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading will be: resumed: 

The reading clerk resumed. and concluded the reading of Mr. 
AsHurRst’s amendments, which are as follows: 


ge 113, line 16, after the word “state and the comma, insert 
ow “one-fourth ot.“ 

| page 13; line 17, after the word matter, on said Une 17, 
strike out the period and insert the following: 20 per cent ad va- 


ret nya 
ge 113, „line pA EN after. the word “ state“ and the comma, insert 


theo ow 
m page te, tne 13 cathe oat the numeral 7“ and insert in lieu 
eres ache numeral *“ 10,” so that the paragraph as amended shall 
read aw 
“Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 17 inches or more in length, 


10 cents per 1 
| On line 19, strike out the numeral “ 7“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral ‘ 12.“ so that the paragraph as amended shall 
read as follows: 

“Pan. 900. Cotton having a staple of 1 inches or more in length, 
12 cents per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
asked to have inserted in the Recorp a statement and petition 
with reference to the facilities at Ketchikan and the accom- 
panying guaranty. The petition and statement were printed, 
but the names were omitted from the Recorp, I intended to 
have the names inserted in the Recorp, because of the character 
of the document. I ask now that the names may be inserted in 
the permanent Rxcond, following the body of the petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, to-morrow. under the rules 
of the Senate we are to vote on the question of cloture, which, 
if adopted, will limit debate to one hour for each Senator and 
restrict the further offering of amendments. I am a little 
surprised that some Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber should take this step, especially in view. of their past con- 
victions touching cloture and the votes they have cast hereto- 
fore when the rules of the Senate were attempted to be 
amended. I desire to bring to the attention of the Senate 
certain. speeches, and more especially do I call them to the 
attention of certain Senators who uttered the speeches at the 
time previously when cloture was attempted in this body. 
They are very interesting. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] on yester- 
day followed his usual course of practicing parliamentary* 
“jiu. jitsu” by changing his past performances touching clo- 
ture. He is keeping up his stride of changing his position 
upon every question that comes before the Senate. I read 
from a speech which the Senator from Massachusetts made 
and I am sorry that he is not now in the Chamber—in June, 
1918, touching on cloture. The Senator from Massachusetts 
then said: 
| I now come to the bill which I. believe is proposed as the official 
cause of this rule; and I think it is worth examining— m 

That happened to be at that time a revenue bill, the same 
as the pending bill— 

That is the revenue bill. A bill for raising revenue, which, e 
of course, tariffs as well as taxation, as far as my experience goes, 
aes I 8 I have Ppa th e in amine something like 
‘ eight, alway time, both the House and 
in in the “Senate. it “is, fovitable that it should. It a composed of a; 
— Sarees of 5 and Whether 75 is 5 raise revenue by duties 


the business of the conna 
pidat if it thinks that it is dis- 
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This revenue bill differed in no respect from others. It took a 
long time to get it through both Houses and turn it into law. As 
we are told that this is needed in order to shorten debate, especially 
on that bill, I want to analyze the time occupied in that bill. 

It was taken up by the subcommittee of the House, as nearly as I 
can get the exact date, on the 15th of last April. It was taken up 
by the full committee on May 1. It was reported to the House on 

y 9. It was 24 days in the House committee. It was 14 days in 
the House. It then came over f the Senate on the 23d day of May. 
It was 74 days in the Senate committee. I can testify as a member 
of that committee that no time was lost, and no committee within 
my n ever did harder or more incessant work than they did 
on tha $ 

The Honse had had no hearings, and tbe result was tbat every- 
thing was pressed upon the Senate committee. 


That is not different from this bill except as to the length 
of time that the Senate committee considered this tariff bill, 
which was much longer than the committee considered that 
revenue bill. 

The Senate committee had the great pleasure and 2 of ha vin 
all its colleagues here in session at the same time, and almost all o 
them felt that they ought to be heard, That, of course, was something 
the committee co not refuse. They brought, as they had a right to 
do, their constituents before the committee, and by the hardest pos- 
sible work—and that includes the time when the bill was recom- 
mitted—74 days were taken by that committee. 

s + + * * * * 

After 74 days ju the committee the bill came to the Senate and was 
35 days before the Senate —more than a month. That seems a long 
period of debate. I had charge once here of ‘a bill which was the 
organic act of the Philippines. It was seven weeks before the Senate. 
It was a very important measure, but I was in charge of the bill, and 
I thought it took a long time. People in charge of a bill usually do. 
It was before the Senate for 35 days. It was 31 days in conference. 
In debate in the two Houses on that bill 49 days were occupied, and in 
conference and in committee 129 days were occupied. Is it any wonder 
I say this is 8 needless? 

This is not the place where the delays come. I look at this history 
of appropriation bills on the back of the calendar. The legislative 
executive, and judicial bill was reported to the Senate on the 9th o 
April last. It was not taken up for several days, because my memory 
is that it paaa in two or three hours one morning. At all events, 
it went out of the Senate on April 16 and went into conference April 
19, Where is it? It has stopped where? Has the delay on that bill 
occurred in this body? I am not blaming the conferees of either House. 
I am showing the utter needlessness of this rule. 


The Senator from Massachusetts further said: 


My objection to it, however, is an objection of principle. I do not 
like to see this attempt to break down the freedom of debate in the 
Senate, which, whatever its defects may be at certain moments, in 
the main is, I think, extremely important to the country, and which 
certainly since the beginning of the war, as I have demonstrated by 
the time spent in debate, has produced no harm whatever and been no 
cause of delay. I relieve the majority of responsibility, because I can 
not see that they have the slightest gain to make by it; and I have not 
observed any greater reluctance to take time on the other side of the 
Chamber than on this. 

Now I desire to read from another distinguished leader of 
the Republican Party. He is to-day the President of the United 
States. He spoke against cloture in this body when he was a 
Senator. He voted against the rule which sought to limit gen- 
eral debate to one hour and a half, but which permitted 20 
minutes debate on every amendment that might be offered. 
The present President of the United States, at that time a 
Senator, thought that that was too much restriction on debate; 
that it defeated freedom of expression in this body; that it 
destroyed the cherished principles of the United States Senate. 
Here is what he said, in part: 

per can not expect the Senate to limit-its debate by an arbitrary 
rule. 

+ + * $ $ * $ 

But the reformation of the Senate has long been a fad. I came here 
myself under the impression that there ought to be cloture and limita- 
tions on debate; and the longer I sit in this body, the more convinced 
do I become that the freedom of debate in the United States Senate 
is one of the highest guaranties we bave of our American institutions. 
I have a speech here from the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG], one of the crusaders in the cause of cloture—one 
of the real apostles of the present day for restricting debate 
and limiting freedom of speech and action in the Senate. I 
have here a speech of the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. who is another one of the leaders on the other 
side of the Chamber who would strangle debate in the Senate. 
I shall not quote from these speeches, but merely call the at- 
tention of the Senate to them. I have here also a speech from 
the distinguished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hats]. 
I with I had the time to read it as well as these others to the 
Senate, but I shall not trespass too much upon the Senate’s time. 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] is employing much of his 
energy these days in trying to strangle the United States Sen- 
ate and to restrict freedom of debate here. 

1 see the benign countenance of my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson} over there. He is strong for this cloture rule. He 
is an adroit politician; he is as smart as they make them. He 
knows that the pending bill will not stand the attacks from 
this side of the Chamber. He wants to restrict debate, to 


forestall these assaults, to put through something here so that 
the people will never know the infamous character of some of 
the provisions of this bill. He knows that when the sugar 
schedule is reached we, on this side of the Chamber, are going 
to expose the deal that was attempted to be put over by a 
distinguished member of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], by writing a letter to General 
Crowder, a representative of this Government to Cuba, and 
trying to induce Cuba to enter into a contract to restrict the 
production of sugar in Cuba te two and one-half million tons 
annually. ‘ 

The Senator from Indiana knows, that all that will be ex- 
posed. One of the conditions of the proposed contract was that 
if the Cubans should restrict their crop of sugar, the tariff 
on sugar would not be so high in this bill. The Senator from 
Indiana desires to keep that from the American people, and 
the adoption of this cloture rule will so limit debate that we on 
this side of the Chamber, who propose to discuss that matter, 
would not have time even to have read the letter written by 
the senior Senator from Utah to General Crowder or the con- 
tract which was attempted to be negotiated. The Senator 
from Indiana knows that if cloture is adopted the infamous 
schedule on wool which will place a tax anywhere from two 
hundred million to three hundred and fifty million dollars 
upon the American people can not be fully discussed. He 
knows that the provisions of this bill touching the powers 
granted to the President to raise and lower tariff duties can 
not be debated in the time which will be permitted for debate 
under the rule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield in a moment. 

The Senator from Indiana knows that those provisions 
touching the tax on leather and hides and shoes and boots, 
which will increase the cost of shoes to the little children and 
the men and women of the country, can not be discussed within 
the hour allotted to Senators under the rule. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, as the Senator is referring 
to the Senator from Indiana, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that the Senator from Indiana did not expect 
this cloture rule to be adopted, because the Senator from In- 


diana knows when this bill shall have passed the Senate it. 


must go to conference, and the Senator from Indiana voted 
to permit the House of Representatives to adjourn subject to 
reconvening on the 15th day of August. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. $ ’ 

Mr. CARAWAY. He knew that the bill was not to be 
passed before that time, else he would not have voted to per- 
mit the House to adjourn until the middle of August, so that 
the tariff bill could not be sent to conference if it were passed 
to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is eminently correct. The 
whole procedure is a piece of sham and deception, pure and 
unadulterated hypocrisy.. Here is what the Senator from 
Indiana said when he was opposed to a cloture that per- 
mitted an hour and a half of general debate and 20 minutes dis- 
cussion on every amendment, without any restriction on the 
presentation of amendments. He grew eloquent, as he always 
does, and said: 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama said before taking his 
seat that the greatest s hes that have been made in the Senate of 
the United States in the past have been comparatively short ones. 
That is true as to some of them, but I call the attention of my honor- 
able friend to the fact that if this rule had been in force in the Con- 
tinental Congress— 

He harked away back to history— 


many of the great historical utterances that laid broad and deep the 
3 foundations of the Republic and pee the inevitable _path- 
way of the future would have been but partially delivered. 


The Senator from Indiana delivered a splendid speech, It 
was all right, unless the printer got it wrong. 

I quote further from the remarks of the Senator from Indiana 
on the occasion referred to: 


If this had been the rule of the United States Senate after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the formation of the Union, many of the 
reat orations that challenged the attention of mankind and fashioned 
the policy of the Republic would have been but partially delivered. 
If this had been the rule of the Unites States Senate for the first 
50 years of its existence, John C. Calhoun wontd not have been able 
to thunder forth the doctrines in which he believed; Hayne could 
not nave announced on the floor the ideas which he so eloquently 
espoused, . 


How beautiful! 


Henry Clay would have been unable to deliver in full any one of the 
score of s hes that nceomp isted so much for his country; and 
Daniel Webster, imperious orator n2 American history, could not have 
blazed the pathway of the future in that historic utterance in which he 
announced the essential policies oi tue Republic if Its Institutions ar 


1922. 


to endure, for on the floor of the United States Senate and in the open 
forum of debate he in a sense shaped the destiny of the Republic and 
molded the future of the Nation. 


Then Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, interrupted to 


say that Webster spoke for eight hours, and the adroit and 
smart and eloquent Senator from Indiana said: 
And eight hours, the Senator from New Hampshire informs me, he 
eneyt 1 delivering that masterful oration. 
t 
ing the Civil War Charles Sumner could not have sounded forth his 
great philippie against the barbarism of slavery, nor could any one of 


the masterful orators or statesmen who then occupied seats in this 


Chamber have voiced the sentiments of the sons of freedom that in- 

ired the mighty North to action. and led great armies to the fields of 
strife, for the principles of the perpetuity of the Union and the free- 
dom of the slave were fought out upon the floor of the Senate before 
they were fought out upon the crimson fields of battle. 

Further on in the same speech the Senator from Indiana 
said—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Read it all; it is good reading. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is fine reading, and yet Senators on the 


other side will vote contrary to the admonition contained in the 


eloquent speech of the Senator from Indiana, 


Why, Senators, we are not children; we are men. We are not play- 
ing with castles of cards; we are dealing with fundamental problems. 

e are not engagea in some sport in which a man is limited to a cer- 
tain number of strikes; we are Senators, chosen because of sup; 
ability, fitness, and character to measure up 
statesmanship, to grapple with the eternal verities that underlie all 
rogress and all enduring government, and why should it be thought 
Phat We must place a limitation upon ourselves else we shall trample 
upon the rights of the people by too great speech? The whole thing is 
to me the very height of the preposterous. 


The Senator was friendly then with Senator Harding, just 


as he is friendly now with President Harding. They worked 
hand in hand and they will go down to destruction together—I 
mean pol tically. 

The then Senator from Ohio, Mr. Harding, interjected, and 
the Senator from Indiana said: 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Harding said: 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Indiana to the fact 


that we completely changed the policy of the last tax law, due to the 
convictions t were evolved through the debate. 


Oh, how true with regard to present-day conditions! How 
this bill has been changed from the time it was presented to 
the Senate in its original form! 


posed 87 amendments, I believe, or 95 amendments, reducing 


the rates in the bill from its original form. So Mr. Harding 


must have been a prophet as well as stating facts at that time. 
He knew that this condition would probably come about in the 
future. 

The Senator from Indiana said, in answer to that— 

I thank the Senator for the suggestion. It is ve appropriate and 
timely, because it is true that from the time the debate began on the 
last tax law until it was completed in this body the policy of that law 
was changed, and, Í believe, changed to. the 5 and changed in the 
interest of the people of the United States. thank the Senator for 
his suggestion, 

Yesterday when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] 
was talking the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] called 
attention to the fact that it took but seven weeks to pass 
through the Senate the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, and 
that already we have talked on this bill some seven or eight 
weeks, I do not know which. The Senator overlooked the fact 
that that was a good bill; that that was a bill in the interest 
of the people, There were provisions in it that the Republicans 
could not attack, and some of them voted for them. Even the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] in those days was 
termed a Bull Mooser, and he not only voted for the provisions 
of the bill but he voted for its final passage; and yet all 
through the consideration of th's bill the rates have never been 
high enough for him. He has throughout the consideration of 
this measure voted with the reactionary element, 

I do not know what it is that you gentlemen apply to these 
former Progressives and Bull Moosers that makes them be- 
come so reactionary, but you certainly have got Something, 
My friend from Illinois [Mr, McCormick] never called himself 
a Bull Mooser, but he had the horns and all the other charac- 
teristics of a Bull Mooser; but as soon as he gets here and 
comes under the hypnotie influence of the Old Guard he and 
the others soon become reactionary and forget their former 
promises, 

I proceed further. Other Senators who are now in the Sen- 
ate spoke at that time against cloture—one of them a great 
leader on the other side. I refer to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. He spoke against it. He said: 


The passage of this resolution means that running debate will be 
closed in the future, and I say now that there has been more informa- 
tion given to Senators, actual information, information tkat affected 
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had been the rule of the United States Senate before and dur- 


to the great demands of 


The Senator from Indiana the 
other day said that the Senate Committee on Finance had pro- 


10001 


the votes of Senators, more real information gained in a running de- 
bate where questio g. 
speeches that were ever made in this bod ere is in all the set 
Then the Senator who now offers this cloture made a speech, 
the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], 
who is in charge of this bill. He spoke. He now offers the 
cloture, although he voted against the cloture that limited 
general debate to one hour and a half and 20 minutes on each 
amendment, without restriction with regard to the presentation 
of amendments. He spoke against that kind of cloture, but on 
the bill that he fathered, of which he was the author in part, 
he now says to the Senate, through the presentation of this 
cloture, “You must not discuss it in all, with all the Senate 
committee amendments, with all its provisions, over an hour; 
and you shall not be permitted, after one hour following the 
convening of the Senate to-morrow, to present a single amend- 
ment to any part of my bill.” Here is what he said then: 


So I can see no good reason in the world for attempting to stifie 
the voice of Senators upon the many subjects that ay ba hrongke 
before us. 

+% s . > ° 2 * 


Mr. President, I am against this resolution for anoth > 1 
of the r that have been made by the proponents ofthe Bm 
lution, all of the arguments that ha ve n made in 


favor of it b. 
not enlightened us as to why the resolution should be 
On the contrary, Senators pare mated again 
enator from labama de- 
clared that the Senate had not abused the privilege of discussion aides 
this war began; he declared that there was no danger that the Senate 
would abuse the privilege of unlimited debate during this war. Mr. 
if 57 — win not do 2 
onest reason w 

it is necessary to shackle Senators in their discussion of any subject 


And why will th 
ht of debate? Because there is not a Senator in this 
y who is not patriotic; 
Senator of the United States who would obstruct, by longer discussion 
be necessary, a bill that would affect our war progress 
would be a traitor to his country; he would be ity of an act of 
treason; and he should be and would be immediately expelled by the 
atriotic Members of the Senate body. Then, why bring in this reso- 
ution now? 
He said: 


I know there has been some criticism on the part of the press about 
Congress delaying legislation, but every Senses knows it A not true: 


ever. Then, why this resolution? 


Those were the utterances only a few years azo of the men 
who now attempt to stifle debate in this body; and the only 
reason that can be advanced for their change of front is that 
your bill is so bad, so odious, so indefensible that you are 
afraid of full and legitimate discussion of it. You cringe un- 
der the assaults that are made on it. You tremble under an 
honest analysis of its provisions—the poor, bleeding, wounded, 
lacerated thing. The attacks upon it have been so many and 
so constant that it groans with pain and pleads for treatment. 
Its temperature is high. Its respiration low. Its system is 
all run down, and never in all history did a thing need to be 
operated on or treatment applied more than in this instance. 
And yet you deny us, through the application of this proposed 
cloture, to administer to this now fatherless and deserted and 
orphan child. : 

Now, does the Senator want to ask me a question? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Although the Senator is lost in the maze 
of the metaphors of the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not seem to be lost. 

Mr. McCORMICK. He would suggest that if the bill be 
breathless, that is not true of the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle. 4 

Mr. HARRISON. No; and they will not be breathless from 
now on until November. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Until after election, 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, until after election? We will keep 
you breathless until after election, and there will not be any 
part of you left, politically, after the election. It is a godsend 
for himself that the Senator does not come up in Illinois this 
year. 

Mr. President, speaking dispassionately, I want to appeal to 
the common sense and fairness and justice of Senators on the 
other side. You know that when this rule is adopted to-mor- 
row, if it should be, your Finance Committee, that have met 
daily, as the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from North 
Dakota says, looking over these paragraphs, constantly making 
changes, offering modifications to the var.ous provisions upon 
the floor, will be estopped in the future, except by unanimous 
consent, from offering those amendments. I submit that it is 
not fair to the American people. If your bill is odious, as it 
is—it has met the lashes and the criticisms and the condemna- 
tion of the Republican and independent press throughout the 
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country—if it is bad, do you think that is going to help you 


with that press? No, When you tie up this situation with a 


cloture that will prevent you, except by unanimous consent, 


from modifying its obnoxious and iniquitous provisions, you! 
will roil that press still more, and you will cause more con- 
demnation to be showered upon your ‘heads, not only by the 
press but Americans everywhere, whether Republicans or what 
not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator give me 
the date of the speech I made on the eloture? 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator was speaking at that time 
against the resolution offered by the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop] on either June 12 or June 13, 1918, and in 
opposition to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Bona]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not looked at the 
speech, but my recollection is that I voted for the present two- 
thirds cloture rule, which was brought in by the Democratic 
leader, and adopted, I believe, some time in 1918. It is true 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop], at some time 
desired to procure a majority cloture; but a two-thirds cloture 
rule was finally adopted, and I am sure the Senator will find 
that I voted for it. I remember that after months of debate 
I voted for and advocated cloture on the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, 
if he will look on page 7728 of the Conanesstonat RECORD of 
June 13, 1918, he will see that he is recorded in the negative 
on the resolution proposed to limit general debate to one bour 
and a half and to limit debate on each amendment to 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am speaking about the cloture rule now 
in existence. I am sure I voted for that rule. But whether 
I did or not, I came to the Senate as a member, of a minority 
party, and I had some high ideals about the duties of Sena- 
tors, and about this great legislative body, of which I had 
read, and to which I had locked up for many, many years. I 
had heard of the names of great Members of the Senate which 
adorn the pages of American history. But D have lost some of 
that enthusiasm, and many of those bright ideals have been 
dimmed in the last six yeurs. : 

I pr juve IL did believe at that time that a two-thirds cloture 
was atl that was necessary, because during the time that I 
was a member of the minority party there was no filibustering. 
The minority party during that time loyally supported the 
President and the majority, and no sign of a filibuster was 
evidenced during that period. Since I have commenced speak- 
ing this morning I have been informed that there were only 
three votes in the Senate against the proposed Democratic 
cloture rule which has been invoked for a vote to-morrow. It 
is of Democratic origin. Democratie Senators should not com- 
plain that it is invoked after 10 weeks of debate. They orig- 
inated the principle of the cloture rule, and now it is not at 
all surprising, in view of what has taken place, that they writhe 
under the prospect of voting against it and going to the country 
with a filibuster which has lasted for months. 

I was saying that during the time I was a member of the 
minority party they loyally supported the President, and did not 
try to delay legislation by filibustering; but the filibuster 
started in the Senate the day President Harding called an 
extra session—over a year ago. There were delays and delays 
and delays on the tax bill, on the prohibition bill, on any num- 
ber of other bills. Look at the Recogp. The tax bill alone was 
in the Senate for two and a half or three months, and the 
Democratic Senators occupied about double the time the Re- 
publicans did. 

The four-power treaty was in the Senate last winter for 
debate nearly two months. Lock at the Rrecorp and see who 
occupied the time. The leader on the Democratic side said 
last night that we now have before us a bill with 2,000 amend- 
ments and that each one should be debated. The Senator 
well knows that many of those amendments are merely techni- 
cal, and many of them would apply to a single section, which 
would involve but one principle, The Senator well knows that 
Senators on the other side have occupied three, four, and five 
hours continuously talking about one amendment which any- 
body could discuss intelligently in 15 or 20 minutes. The Sen- 
ator well knows that the ranking Democratic member on the 
Finance Committee has parceled out the defense—or the fili- 
buster. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] was 
selected to fight the agricultural schedule because the other 
Senators would not or dared not do it and wanted to vote for 
it. Another Senator would be selected for something else, 
three or four of them at a time, to keep the thing going while 
the others were rest ng up during the night sessions, You can 
not make this conntry believe that those debates, day after 


day, day after day, on single amendments were not debates for 
the purposes of delay. t 

J am not in favor of cutting off reasonable debate. I am 
not in favor of denying to any Senator the opportunity to dis- 
cuss any amendment and let the country know what the 
amendment is. I have discussed one. 0 

The Senator from Alabama said yesterday that there had 
not been much debate except on the bill. There have been 
days and days and days spent in debate on every conceivable 
subject except the bill. I was looking over the Recorp the 
other day and counting up the speeches, and I found that one 
distinguished Senator, up to March 2, had made 18 speeches om 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I do not know how many. he 
has made since March 2; I have not counted them. Can it be 
said that those were upon the subject before the Senate? 

Mr. President, I have never seen such an exhibition of waste 
of time in any deliberative body, unlimited and useless argu- 
ment on single items of a bill, as I have seen upon this, and 
every Senator knows that at the rate at which the debate has 
been going it would not be finished in three years. 

I said at one time that this is the only great national legis- 
lative body in the world where business could be done only by 
unanimous consent, and where a Senator or a number of Sena- 
tors could talk at any time on any subject, and at any length, 
‘and read any book, however irrelevant to the subject. No 
other such body exists. Senators, the American people are 
sizing up the Senate, and I want to say here that the opinion 
of the people is not flattering to this body. We are lowering 
the dignity of this great deliberative legislative body. Espe- 
cially since the war, which swept nearly all the civilized world 
with a consuming flame, the demand upon the Congress for 
legislation has been so great, questions of such surpassing im- 
portance are coming up every day for solution, that we must 
choose whether we will do the business of the public or whether 
we will not. I say that a rule which allows 10, 15. 20, or 30 
days’ general debate on any bill, and then an hour on the bill 
and 15 or 20 minutes thereafter on any amendment, permits 
debate enough to bring out all the merits or demerits of tlie 
bill and acquaint the country with all the questions involved. 
That we ought to have. Some such rule as that I have pro- 
posed several times in the last two years. It may not pass 
now, but I shall continue to propose it, and 1 believe that it 
will pass. I believe that the Senate will determine some time 
that there must be a reasonable limitation upon debate, so that 
the majority may be able to do business. ‘That is all I ask. 
That is.all I think we should have. 

It was said yesterday that it was unreasonable to ask for 
an agreement to fix a date for voting upon this bill. I would 
not ask to fix a date, but I do not think it is unreasonable to 
ask that some limitation be placed upon the debate, the length 
of time which a Senator may occupy in general discussion of 
the bill, and the length of time he may occupy on any amend- 
ment. I am sure that all Senators could, with 15 or 20 minutes 
debate upon an amendment, and a reasonable time upon the 
bill, elucidate every question which is necessary for the deci- 
sion of this body, and which is necessary to go to the country. 

I'am not afraid of going to the country. I am perfectly 
willing to take responsibility for every vote T cast. I do not 
want to shut off reasonable debate; but there should be some 
limitation upon this endless, endless talk, which is evidently 
being engaged in for a purpose. 

This bill has been before the Senate now for 10 or 11 weeks, 
with night sessions some 3 or 4 weeks, longer than any tariff 
bill has ever been before any legislative body in this country, 
so far as I can find out. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator is generally 
fair, and will he not be fair in making the statement that this 
tariff bill has been longer before the Senate than any other 
tariff bill? Will the Senator not add to that that it was longer 
before the Finance Committee and longer before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and longer before a Republican House, than 
any other tariff bill in the history of the country? J 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is quite true; I think it-was. 

Mr. POMxERENE. Then it would seem that while we on this 
side of the Chamber may be charged with certain responsibility 
for the delay, the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
are also chargeable with very much ‘greater delay. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, no; I would not admit that. ‘The 
Senator must remember that the time during the entire last 
session was taken up until Thanksgiving with the tax bill. 
The Senator must remember that about the time the tariff bill 
was ready to be reported treaties of very great importance to 
this country and to the world came before the Senate and 
occupied nearly two months’ time. The tariff bill was re- 
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ported to the Senate on the 10th of April. The committee 
gave 10 days thereafter for the leaders on the other side to 
prepare for the debate. That was not unreasonable, of course. 
The debate started on the 20th of April and has lasted now 
for 10 or 11 weeks and only some 800 or 400 amendments have 
been adopted. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senate is not alone concerned with 
the time that has already been consumed but with the pros- 
pect that in the future it would seem there is no possible limit 
to the time to be consumed and when a vote may be taken. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am coming to that. The Underwood law 
was before the Senate only seven weeks and disposed of some 
600 amendments, which the committee made, and of the bill 
itself. Here we have disposed of some 300 or 400 amendments 
alone in over 10 weeks, and at this rate it would take 50 or 60 
weeks to dispose of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr, KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENB. I notice in this morning's paper that the 
Finance Committee on yesterday had agreed upon a good many 
amendments to the cotton schedule very greatly reducing the 
rates. I am very glad that they have awakened to the neces- 
sity of making some reductions in those rates. While the 
Senator from Minnesota is complaining about the time taken 
on this side of the Chamber, will he not tell us how many more 
changes the Republican members of the Finance Committee are 
going to recommend? Possibly we can tell something then 
about the length of time that will be required on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I say that 700 amend- 
ments have already been considered? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am informed by Senators who have been 
here during other tariff debates that in every instance the 
Finance Committee has reported many amendments while the 
tariff bills were under consideration in the Senate, I have not 
had much legislative experience myself. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the merits of 
the bill. I hope the Finance Committee will make amendments 
where they think they should be made. I certainly shall not vote 
for amendments, wherever they shall originate, if in my opinion 
the rates proposed are too high. I have voted against a good 
many such already. I do not expect every Senator to agree 
with me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorraince in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that between 
700 and 800 amendments have already been considered. The 
Senator states that he is willing to vote for a decrease in the 
rates when in his opinion the rates fixed by the committee are 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


too high: How many times has he voted against committee 
amendments? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, I could not say. I have voted a good 
many times. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator voted more 
than three times against committee amendments? 

Mr, KELLOGG. Oh, yes; I have voted against committee 
amendments a good many times since the debate started. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The roll-call records do not 
show that Senators on the other side of the aisle have voted 
very frequently against committee amendments. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I think I have done so. 

Mr. President, what I started out to say was purely on the 
question of the reasonableness of the debate that has been going 
on. I do not think the cloture would cut off reasonable debate. 
I think, with the general debate which has been had upon the 
entire bill, that if each Senator can discuss it an hour more, it 
is a reasonable time to discuss the bill and to bring out all 
those features and lay them before the country. I want to be 
fair. I hope the Senate some day will adopt a more reasonable 
rule that will, after a certain length of time, allowing each 
Senator full opportunity to debate the merits of the bill and 
each amendment, bring to a close that debate. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, on the 16th day of May the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in speaking of 
the delay upon the tariff bill, with great vehemence and earnest- 
ness declared that the fault was upon the Republican side of 
the Chamber and that the Democratic Senators were exceed- 
ingly anxious to vote on the tariff bill and to get through with 
it. He said on the 16th of May: 

Of course, We 


That is, the Democratic side— 


understand that the plan of the majority is to allow consideration of 
the pending bill to occupy a long time in the Senate, to permit it to 
drag along for months and months, and then the bili wil go to con- 
ference, and it will then stay in conference during and until after the 
election. 

The Senator from Mississippi declared that such was the pur- 
pose and the plan and the intention of the Republican majority. 
Then he continued : 

I wish to say, however, that if this tariff bill must be passed and 
forced upon the American people, we want to see it gotten out of the 
way, and if the Senator from Utah and his colleagues on the other side 
of the Chamber will stop filibustering and unnecessarily delaying the 
bill, we will let them pass it and we shall get away from here, so that 
they will not be allowed to carry out their scheme of letting the bill 
die in conference while they extort from the large interests campaign 
contributions in order to elect the House of Representatives. 

After the Senator from Mississippi had concluded, I asked 
then for unanimous consent that a vote should be taken upon 
the tariff bill on the 1st day of June, which was about two 
weeks in advance of the day upon which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was speaking. Promptly there rose upon the Demo- 
cratic side first the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Warson] and 
then the colleague of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILIA sI, each objecting to any such unanimous consent for 
the fixing of a day upon which the bill shall be voted upon, 

Since that time, Mr. President, in seven weeks of debate, we 
have passed upon about 200 out of 2,000 amendments. The 
total number of amendments already acted upon will not equal 
more than one-third or one-half of the total amendments to the 
bill. So far as progress is concerned, we have made no progress. 
There is no end in sight. We have already consumed about 
three months in the consideration of the bill, which came to the 
Senate on April 11, a longer time by far than was consumed 
with regard to the Underwood tariff law, which came to the 
Senate on July 11 and passed the Senate on September 9, 1913, 
or with regard to the Payne-Aldrich law, which preceded the 
Underwood law and which came to the Senate on April 19 and 
passed the Senate on July 8, 1909. $ 

Mr. President, I hazard again the challenge to my friend from 
Mississippi that he join with me now in a request for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote upon the bill and upon all 
pending amendments and upon all amendments that may be 
offered on the Ist day of August next. I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum and shall renew my request for unanimous 
consent to fix a day upon which to vote on the pending tariff 
bill when a quorum is secured. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object. It will not be 
necessary for the Senator to suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. SPENCER. I withdraw the demand for a quorum call, 
because obviously the objection of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Rosryson] prevents any such unanimous con- 
sent as I hoped to secure. 

Mr. STERLING. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, among the names signed 
to the petition for cloture are those of Senators who have 
been absent so much that I doubt if the doorkeepers knew 
them when they returned. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], to show how 
time ought not to be wasted, repeated one statement five dif- 
ferent times in the lecture he read the Senate to-day. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] discussed the 
bill once, The chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], then apologized when the 
Senator was through because he talked about matters not 
before the Senate. He said the Senator from Minnesota 
wanted to discuss the particular schedule because he was 
going away. He had come in, you know, and wanted to make 
a political speech and catch the next train out. As I said, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee apologized when the 
Senator from Minnesota was through with a speech which 
the Senator from Minnesota made out of order in discussing 
matters not before the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I discussed the agricultural schedule. Does 
the Senator say that was not before the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The schedule before the Senate was the 
chemical schedule. I suppose the Senator did not know it, 
because I do not think he had been here often. He was only 
interested for political reasons in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is an entirely gratuitous and insult- 
ing remark, and the Senator knows it. 


The amendment will 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator here for a week before 
he made his speech? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator knows I was here every day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator here for a week or 10 
days before he came in to make his speech? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator leave that day? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When did the Senator go away? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was only away two days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not ask how long the Senator was 
ttway. When did the Senator go away—the next day? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Two or three days afterwards, I was away 
two days and that was all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not complaining, because I do not think 
the country lost any great thing when the Senator was away. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I made a speech on the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what the Senator made his speech 
about, and I know that that schedule was not before the Senate 
at the time. Now the Senator complains about Senators talking 
and talking and talking. I know and the Senator knows, if he 
was here, which I doubt, that yesterday and the day before the 
time of the Senate was taken up largely in discussing nuts. I 
know of no better subject for the Senator to have stayed here 
and engaged in the discussion of, but he was not here, evidently. 
I know that for hours the time of the Senate was consumed in 
discussing that question, and yet the Senator says any ques- 
tion can be discussed intelligently and fully in 10 minutes. All 
of the discussion on the subject of nuts was by Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber. The junior Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE], who new so elegantly graces the chair, made 
several speeches, eloquent speeches, learned speeches, and his 
colleague, the senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
addressed the Senate many times on that subject. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] addressed the Senate on the same 
subject and many others discussed that subject intelligentiy. 

Mr. KELLOGG, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. . Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was the Senator from California talking 
about the schedule that was before the Senate? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes, sir; he was doing what the Senator 
from Minnesota did not do. He was talking about the matter 
before the Senate; but when the Senator from Minnesota 
talks it is about something else. That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] talk about something that was not before the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. He did what an intelligent Senator 
usually does. He talked about fish when the subject of fish 
was before the Senate. The Senator from Minnesota when the 
chemical schedule was before the Senate talked about agricul- 
ture. That is what I am complaining about, that the Senator 
from Minnesota should read Senators a lecture about intelli- 
gently discussing schedules before the Senate when the only 
tariff speech I have heard him make was about a schedule 
weeks in advance of its being reached in the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The agricultural schedule was reached 
within a few days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, if the Senator will look at the date of 
his speech, which he has evidently forgotten, and the date when 
we reached the agricultural schedule he will find that he is no 
more accurate about the statement he has just made than he 
was about who was running a filibuster in the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Senator from Arkansas say that I 
was not here yesterday? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not say that the Senator was not 
here on yesterday. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not miss the Senator. If he had 
been absent I should have been just as happy and the Senate 
would have been just as enlightened, because the question be- 
fore the Senate was discussed, and when that is done the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota never takes part in the discussion. 

Mr, KELLOGG. There are others who would not have been 
missed, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. There are three or four Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, for instance, the chair- 
man of the committee, who brought in a monkey show here 
when that was not before the Senate by any rule of the Senate, 
though there were some exhibits that evidently were in order; 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] also had a cuckoo 
clock and a monkey show when that schedule was not before 
the Senate. I am sorry the Senator from Minnesota has got 
to rush eff now, but he is in a hurry. [Laughter In the gal- 
leries, } 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate wi?l be in order and 
the galleries will observe the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not like to charge the Senator from 
Minnesota with bad faith. Yet I know if the Senator had been 
here he would have voted to permit the House to adjourn until 
the 15th day of August. If Senators on the other side should 
secure the adoption of a cloture rule and should pass the pend- 
ing tariff bill to-morrow, the Senator from Minnesota knows 
that that bill could not be sent to conference until the 15th day 
of August. If Republican Senators in fact wanted to pass this 
measure, as they now say they do, why was it that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, why was it that the leaders of the 
Senate and of the House, by unanimous consent, agreed that 
the House should adjourn until the 15th of August? Such ac- 
tion is in bad faith and the country knows it, if this bill is 
desired passed now. 

The Senator from Minnesota said he was willing to go to 
the country. The Lord knows he will go to the country, and 
the country will be glad when it gets a chance to speak. The 
Senator from Minnesota knows when he is talking about the 
country wanting action that he consented that there should be 
no action on this tariff bill in conference before the 15th day 
of August. I know that the country knows that because the 
country knows the Senator from Minnesota consented that there 
should be an adjournment of the House until the 15th day of 
August. The Senator from Minnesota knows and the country 
knows that with the House of Representatives not in session 
there can be no conference on the pending bill. Therefore the 
cheapest kind of gallery playing that I have seen is when the 
Senator from Minnesota talks about his anxiety to get imme- 
diate action, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] asks 
unanimous consent for a vote on the ist day of August, when 
each of them assented that there should be no conference on 
this bill before the 15th of August 

Oh, why waste all this time to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber know the bill is bad and they do not want to pass 
it. I do not care what individual Senators say. They may 
go back and count the time consumed in debate, as disclosed 
by the Record for the last week or 10 days, and they will 
find that three-fourths of all the discussion—all the time 
wasted—has been on the other side of the Chamber. I said 
“time wasted.” I will take that back, Mr. President. I do 
not know that the time was wasted. The party in power, 
which is going to the country, ought to have an opportunity 
to exhibit its incapacity to the country so that the country 
may pass upon it. The people are doing that. 

The Senator from Minnesota said in his brief stay with us, 
just before he was ready to leave, that the country had 
weighed the Senate and was tired of it. Well, that is one 
statement to which the country is going to say “amen.” Since 
the Senator from Minnesota became a Member of the Senate 
I will not say it is solely on his account—but since he has 
become a Member of the Senate he says that the Senate has 
sunk lower in the respect of the country than ever before. 
He is right about that; and until the party now in power 
gets out there never will be any respect for the Senate nor 
for the administration. There is reason for that statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota, though there was not much 
for some others he made. Of course, the country is tired of 
the Senate; it is tired of the House of Representatives; it is 
tired of the administration; and it is showing every time it 
gets a chance that it is going to have a change. 

I say, and say it with all courtesy, for I sincerely like the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance who brought in this 
bill—I know he is honest; I know he is courageous; he is 
able, and yet, with all the prestige acquired in 24 years of 
service in this body, with the administration back of him, 
with everything in his favor except public opinion, he went 
down in defeat last week, not by a restless city constituency 
but by the sturdy farmers of North Dakota. It was not be- 
cause they did not love him personally, for I am persuaded 
that everybody who knows him loves him and respects him; 
but he was linked up with a bad cause; he stood shoulder to 
shoulder with a discredited party and suffered by reason of 
that fact and nothing else. 

Mr. President, sometimes I am astonished that intelligent 
men should think that they can fool the people all the time, 
I think it was the great Abraham Lincoln who said you could 
not do that—that you could fool all of the people a part of 
the time and some of the people all the time, but you could 
not fool all the people all the time. The effort that is put 
forth by the majority party, with the full knowledge that it 
will fail, to pretend that they want cloture in the considera- 
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tion and vote upon the pending bill is not going to fool any of | 


the people any of the time. 

The Senator from Minnesota said he thought the four-power 
pact was before the Senate for six weeks or two months—I do 
not remember the exact length of time—but the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, with his help, remained before the Senate for a year. 
He said that the revenue bill was before the Senate for a num- 
ber of weeks, and that is true; but most of that time was taken 
up by Senators on the other side of the Chamber “ jockeying” 
with each other about whether they should support one provi- 
sion or another; and finally they got their President of the 
United States, Mr. Harding, to write a letter to the House to 
make it reject the amendment to reduce high surtaxes. The 
House; however, refused to follow the President, but followed 
the Senate. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
most of the time consumed in the consideration of the revenue 
tax bill was occupied by Republican Senators? 

Mr. CARAWAY, Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Record shows that the remarks of Re- 
publican Senators occupy 2811 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, while the remarks of the Democrats occupy 4114 pages 
of the Record. Of course, the Democrats may have talked very 
fast; I do not know as to that; but that is what the RECORD 
shows. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Yes; and I think very likely they talked 
with more sense. I hope the Senator will read that debate, be- 
cause he did not stay here and hear much of it at the time. 

Mr. President, having ended this little pleasantry, which I 
have enjoyed so much, with the Senator from Minnesota, be- 
cause, you know, everybody loves him, I am going to make a few 
remarks. I want to be accurate. They do not bear on the 
tariff bill; they do not have to do with cloture; but are sug- 
gested by a speech which was made by the President of the 
United States on the 4th day of July. They call attention to 
a condition that exists by reason of the President's sanction. It 
will take but a few moments. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr, President, the man responsible for the most open, flagrant 
violation of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act is 
the President of these United States. 

With the stroke of a pen he could close more barrooms than 
was eyer given to any other one man to do within the history of 
the world. 

Whether the Constitution and the law follow our flag when 
it goes to sea is a matter now some profess to doubt. Conceding 
for argument sake that it does not, the President could instruct 
the Shipping Board to close the saloons on all ships operated by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If he believes in law en- 
forcement, if he wants the sale of whisky prohibited, if he 
earnestly desires that all should stand equal before the law, he 
would say to Mr. Lasker, We will not quibble about whether 
the law prohibits or permits the sale of liqnor on American 
ships; the American people are opposed to the sale of liquor for 
beverage purposes. It is forbidden by the Constitution, which 
I took an oath to uphold. It is forbidden by an act of Con- 
gress, which I signed, and therefore these bars must be 
closed.” 

The President knows, all know, that were he to give such 
an order Mr. Lasker would obey it, for the Shipping Board and 
Mr. Lasker, its chairman, are the creatures of the President's 
creation, and as such take his orders and execute them. No 
apologist for the President, however partisan he may be, can 
deny this. Therefore, every ship that sails beneath the Ameri- 
can flag, owned, operated, or leased by the Shipping Board 
sells whisky by the express or implied permission of the Presi- 
dent of these United States. To-morrow all of them would be 
dry if he willed it. To-morrow all of them will sell whisky 
over their bars because he wills it, These criticisms of the 
President are particularly apropos, because he is quoted in his 

at Marion, Ohio, on July 4 with having given utterance 
to the following sentiment, which is copied from the Washing- 
ton Post: 

The eighteenth amendment denies to a minority a fancied sense of 

sonal liberty, but the amendment is the will of America and must 

sustained by the Government and the public opinion, else contempt 
for the law will undermine our very foundations. 

It is fair to presume the President spoke after deliberation 
and with full knowledge. Therefore, can the President escape 
this conclusion? Can his apologists deny that he connives at 
the breaking down of public morale? That he does not seek tc 


prevent the destruction of the confidence of the people in lar 
and order? 

Oh, how different it is if the violator of the law happens to 
be an insignificant and perhaps friendless individual. In the 
same paper and on the same page where this declaration of the 
President appears urging that the eighteenth amendment be 
enforced I find the following article: 


REARREST WAR VETERAN. 


Charged with unlawful possession of liquor, Flo E. Tomlinson, 
30 years old, an overseas veteran who was injur in the Argonne 
Forest, completed a brief term in Baltimore this morning for unlawful 
8 of corn liquor and was promptly rearrested and brought to 

city by Detective Bagby King. 
in Baltimore, it is charged, revenue agents 
searched room in this city and seized a quantity of the corn pee 
net. It is stated that Revenue Agent George Fowler, jr., was hired 
to drive Tomlinson to Baltimore to make the purchase, agreeing 
to bring the passenger and liquor 

Here, an ex-soldier, a young man who went 8,000 miles from 
home and bared his breast to shot and shell in his country's de- 
fense, shed his blood in the Argoune Forest, wanted whisky. 
He was aided and abetted in this desire to get whisky by an 
agent, an employee of the Revenue Department, who doubtiess 
suggested to him the place where the whisky could be bought. 
He bought it and was arrested and imprisoned in Baltimore for 
the possession of it. When his term of imprisonment expired, 
he was brought back to this. city, the Capital of these United 
States, and again will be tried, convicted, and imprisoned be- 
cause in his room which was searched in his absence was found 
whisky. What a commentary on this, the greatest Government 
in the world, when a former soldier is imprisoned for the pos- 
session of a quart, while the President of the United States 
licenses and permits the sale of thousands of gallons of whisky 
upon Government-owned property, both subject to the same 
Constitution, both amenable to the same laws. 

Again, the Repnblican Party has posed as the friend and 
guardian of the negro. It is always extremely solicitous for his 
welfare when election time approaches. The Senate has been 
treated recently to the spectacle of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, by a partisan vote, reporting out the Dyer bill, simply 
te give Senator Lopes the negro support in his race for reelec- 
tion. They are very, very solicitous indeed of the negro; but 
one negro here in the District of Columbia, inspired no doubt 
by the example of the President, seemed to think that whisky 
could be legally possessed on board ship. He is the owner of a 
boat, the Medison Hall. He was giving an excursion Tues- 
day evening to the people of his color. In the bar was 2 gallons 
of liquor: It is coneeded that the owner was not aboard the 
vessel; there is no positive knowledge that he even knew the 
liquor was on board; yet he is to pay the penalty by the loss of 
his boat, worth a hundred thousand dollars. What was his of- 
fense? He in a small way imitated the methods that are pur- 
sued by American ships, and sought to attract traffic to his boat 
by the sale of liquor. He could urge, no doubt, the same ex- 
cuse that Lasker pleads when he violates the law that you can 
not run a boat without the sale of liquor. Why should that de- 
fense be good when urged by the Government of the United 
States, upheld by the chairman of the Shipping Board and by 
an alleged oral opinion given by Mr. Schlesinger, attorney for 
the Shipping Board, that liquor could be legally sold aboard 
American ships? But who is Mr. Schlesinger? He was of the 
firm of Schlesinger & Mayer, who were of counsel for all those 
who opposed temperance legislation. Mayer—Levy Mayer—is 
the man in whose hands a million dollars was placed to prevent 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment and the enactment of 
the Volstead law. Schlesinger was no doubt chosen by Lasker 
and the President, not because of his knowledge of maritime 
law but because, like the sea, he, too, is wet.“ Why should 
this plea of necessity in behalf of the Shipping Board be cen- 
curred in by the President of the United States, and yet fail 
a negro, who is a citizen of the same country, subject to the 
same Constitution, and amenable to the same laws? 

Oh, Mr. President, the President of the United States spoke 
more wisely than he knew when he said that violation of the 
law, when condoned and permitted, breeds contempt for law. 

What a pity it is that those who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of law scem to think that they have discharged their full 
duty when they have imprisoned the weak and punished the 
ignorant! 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Werks, a man of long and dis- 
tinguished public service, recently said that the sale of light 
wines and beer should be permitted. No one doubts but that 
he spoke the sentiments of his chief. He must have expressed 
the views of the President of the United States. I am more 
persuaded of that fact after having read the views of two 
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Senators of the United States. both Republicans. I read from 
a paper of recent date the following: 
WEEKS’S LIQUOR ADVOCACY RILES TWO SENATORS—FRELINGHUYSEN AND 
WILLIS SAY REMARKS OF WAR SECRETARY HURT G, 0. P. 
{International News Service.] 


The fare back from Secretary of War Weeks's recent utterances 
in favor of beer and light wines, and’ the abolition of the primary, is 
considerable perturbation among Republican Senators 


omnis contest, is especially bitter in outspoken condemnation 


s 
s “ made unnecessary trouble.” 
said Weeks's advocacy of 

beer and light wine and attack upon the primary had been “ exceed- 
ingly hurtful to his pany at tbis juncture, and 
Members of the Senate 

In New Jersey, where 
enforcement of prohibition, and is bang supported by the drys, it was 
parties were a 


rmit 
Pefrelin 


these United States, the 
the Shipping Board, and the 
in both Houses of Congress if it is a part of their program, 
when they shall have put through a ship subsidy and have 
transferred all of the vessels now owned by the Government to 
private ownership, to give to the purchasers of the vessels so 


transferred a guaranty that they shall have with the ship 


and the subsidy, wrung from the taxpayers of America, a license 
also to sell intoxicating liquors? All know that it is the inten- 
tion of this administration, so long as it is in power, to permit 
the sale of liquor upon American-owned ships within and with- 
out the 8-mile limit as long as these ships belong to the United 
States. Certainly, then, the administration would not contend 
that it itself could violate the law, but it would refuse to permit 
the violation of this law as soon as these ships became the 
property of private owners, In other words, the President of 
the Unitea States and the administration could not afford to 
say that it is lawful, that it is right, that it is just and neces- 
sary, and therefore permissible to sell whisky upon a Govern- 
ment-owned vessel, and wrong and illegal and therefore not 
permissible to sell whisky upon privately owned vessels. There- 
fore, the American people must know that as long as this 
administration continues in power whisky will be sold upon 
American-owned vessels within and without American territory. 
det I want to repeat what I said the other day, that no one 
can honestly contend that every American ship that now sells 
whisky within and without the 3-mile limit is not violatng 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. The Ship- 
ping Board at one time recognized that it was so, and denied 
that liquors were being sold upon American vessels. It has 
since changed its attitude, admits the sale, and rather boasts 
of it. The present Attorney General filed a brief in a case 
then pending in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the following correct enunciation of law was made: 

he plain object of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act 
was to destroy all traffic in or dealing with intoxicating liquor, 

The amendment and act clearly were intended to prohibit the pos- 
session or tra rtation of liquor for beverage purposes, whether for 
consumption within the United States or not. 

The proceedings in Congress evidence the legislative intention to pro- 
hibit alt possession and all transportation except as specifically au- 
th 3 

Tt was the unanimous view of Congress 
liquor should be banned. 

The prohibition on transshipment of liquor will not be read out of 
the act on the ground that as applied to such transshipment it has 
extraterritorial effect. 

The Supreme Court, in a case handed down May 15, 1922, 
Grogan against Walker, said: 

The eighteenth amendment meant a great revolution in the policy of 
this country, and presumably and obviously meant to upset a good 
many things on as well as off the statute ks. It did not confine 
itself in any meticulous way to the use of intoxicants in this country. 
It forbade export for beverage purposes elsewhere. True, this dis- 
couraged production here, but that was forbidden already, and the pro- 
vision applied to liquors already lawfully made. See Hamilton r. 
Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co. (251 U. S. 146, 151 N. 1). It 
is obvious that those whose wishes and opinions were embodied in the 
amendment meant to stop the whole business, 

In the case of Cornelli against Moore, on January 30, 1922, 
appears this language: 

Section 8 is comprehensive in its prohibition, and it takes pains to 
rovide that it shall have such liberality of construction as to achieve 
ts declared purpose. 


that all transportation of 
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In the case of Wilson „. McNamee (102 U. S. 572) appears 
the following: 


A vessel at Sea is considered a part of the territory to which it 
belongs when at home, and the jurisdiction of the local sovereign over 
her and over those belonging to her is, according to the law of nations, 
the same as when she is in the home port. 


The former Acting Attorney General, William L, Frierson, 
rendered this opinion : 


(2) The eighteenth amendment by its terms applies to the United 
States and to “all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” The 
national prohibition act does not contain any language limiting the 
territory within which it is to be In efect, It simply enacts that 
certain transactions with respect to intoxicating liquors shall be un- 
lawful, and provides “that any person who violates its provisions 
shall be punished. It is clear, therefore, that this legislation pre- 
seribes rules of law which shall be in force wherever the laws of Con- 

ress are applicable. By yirtue of the eighteenth amendment Congress 
s empowered to . on this subject without regard to State or 
other lines, and with respect to all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Except, therefore, as its operation in particular 
possessions of the United States may be limite by special statutes 
applicable to those possessions, the national prohibition act is in force 
throughout the jurisdiction of the United States. The question, then, 
is whether it furnishes rules of law which govern those on board an 
American vessel. That it does not apply when the vessel is in Ameri- 
can waters I think no one will doubt. he question. then, is whether 
it applies when the vessel is on the high seas or in foreign waters, 
This question, I think, can now present no serious dispute, It was 
said in St. Clair v. United States (154 U. S. 184, 151): 

“A vessel registered as a vessel of the United States is in many 
respects considered as a portion of its l. and persons on board 
are protected and governed by the laws of the country to which the 
vessel belongs.“ 

It follows, therefore, that persons on board an American vessel, 
wherever that vessel may be, are governed by the laws of the United 
States to which they would be subject if within the United States, 
Indeed, the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over them is muci? 
broader than when they are within the United States. In the latter 
case, with respect to the great bulk of criminal laws, they are ci fe 
to the jurisdiction of the various States and not to that of the United 
States. The various States, however, haye no jurisdiction even of their 
own citizens when on the high seas. For this reason Congress may 
enact, and the Federal Government may enforce, criminal laws for the 
par se of punishing offenders for offenses committed while on the 

igh seas which it would not be within the power of Congress to make 
applicable to the same offense if committed within one of the States. 

us, Chapter III of the Revised Statutes, beginning with section 5339, 
contains a long list of offenses which, if committed within one of the 
States, would be beyond the power of the Federal Government to 
punish, and provides that when committed upon the high seas they 
shall be punished by the Federal Government. In such cases it Was. 
of course, necessary to have a ape statute, for the reason that 
Congress has no power to enact laws for the unishment of murder 
and other offenses mentioned in Chapter III of the Revised Statutes to 
be applicable generally throughout the United States. Any law, 
however, enacted by Congress within its wer and made of general 
1 is a law to which persons within the criminal jurisdiction 
of the United States are subject. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
United States is necessarily limited to their own territory, actual or 
constructive. After making this statement Mr. Jnstice Field, in United 
States v. Smiley (6 Sawyer, 640, 645), stated the rule of law determin- 
ing the territory subject to the criminal Jurisdiction of the United 
States as follows: 

“Their actual territory is coextensive with their possessions, in- 
cluding a marine league from their shores into the sea. re 
constructive territory of the United States embraces vessels sailing 
under their flag; wherever they go they carry the laws of their country, 
and for a violution of them their officers and men may be subjected to 
punishment,” 

It was for this reason that the Supreme Court said, in St. Clair , 
United States, supra, that 3 on board a vessel are protected and 
governed by the laws of the country to which the vessel belonged. 

The eighteenth amendment empowers Con to enact laws appli- 
cable wherever the jurisdiction of the United States exists. he 
national prohibition act is a law of such general application. I can 
not doubt, therefore, that it applies to those on board American ships, 
whetber in American waters, on the high seas, or in foreign waters, 
equally with those in any of the States of the United States. 

Respectfully, * 
WILLIAM L. FRIERSON, 


Mhe Bacawriur-or tHe Tumasonar „ SONME Attorney General, 


That remains the correct interpretation of the law, because 
no court has held to the contrary. But,this administration puts 
itself in the humiliating position of declaring that an American 
ship is not subject to American laws, not amenable to any act 
of Congress. It would follow, of course, that American com- 
merce upon the seas is not entitled to the protection of the law. 
One inevitably follows the other. This administration declares 
in its acquiescence in the conclusion that a ship is above the 
law; that it is a sovereignty within a sovereignty, and owes no 
allegiance to the Constitution and the laws. 

The following sample of advertising that is now flooding the 
country foretells what is to follow such a course. Here is a 
sample : 

EUROPE BROUGHT TO NEW YORE CITY. 

We reiterate that the purpose of this vessel is to make available to 
this community samples of European entertainment; a world novelty 
of fascinating interest brought close to New York City. The first and 
only opportunity for millions of Americans to experience for themselves 
the atmosphere of Paris, London, Madrid, and Pekin truly represented. 

If the serving of genuine wines, beers, and champagne is a natural 
and lawful part of such entertainment, such serving w I] not constitute 
the object of the American recreation vessel, but it would be an appro- 
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riate incident in an atmosphere of festivity, enchan orchestra- 
Fiona, the most beautiful of rope’s women, selected for their artistic 


ability as exponents of -classic and fancy 
and a feast prepared by the best chefs from abroad. 

Consider the viciousness of the entertainment that they offer. 
All of these pleasures are for the rich. The sale of liquors, the 
baicchanalian dance, the immorality and lewdness implied, are 
for those who are able to go down to the sea in ships. The 
workingman, the farmer, the soldier, the ignorant negro, who 
seeks to convey to his home a quart of liquor and provide his 
friends with a drink, is sentenced to jail, the chain gang. 
The dignity of the law must be upheld, for the President of 
these United States in his Fourth of July declaration proclaims 
that the violation of the eighteenth amendment breeds contempt 
for all law; but no doubt he gave utterance to that noble senti- 


ment with the reservation that the violation of this law by 


the poor, the ignorant, and the helpless is to be condemned, 
but the violation of this law by the rich, powerful, and pleasure 


loving, the social élite, is to be commended. The President of | 


these United States provides a prison for the one and a ship 
loaded with fine liquors for the other, and yet he is the Presi- 
dent of these United States and of all the people therein—the 
rich, the poor, the high, the low. He smiles on one, however, 
and smites the other. One man is ordered to jail for possess- 
ing a quart; the other may reel in his drunken revelry on 
board ship owned and operated by the United States and under 
the control of the President of the United States and be com- 
mended. 

Such is law and such is sentiment as long as Warren G. 
Harding is President of the United States and Harry M. 
Daugherty is the Attorney General. But against this all 
Christian Americans protest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I have deemed it inappro- 
priate for me at this time to give any expression whatever 
concerning the late primary election in my State, but the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] just 
made to the effect that this election reflected any view upon the 
pending tariff bill was so wide of the mark that I feel I cab 
not let it go by without correction. 

I desire to state now that the tariff bill and the tariff ques- 
tion were never considered in the slightest degree in the recent 
contest in the State of North Dakota, and you will look in 
vain through the press of the State or through public utterances 
for any indication that was an issue in the State. s 

Mr. President, there are some things that are worth more 
io an honorable man than the retention of a seat in the Senate, 
und one of them is the retention of a clear political conscience 
and the realization that he has stood by what his judgment 
and sense of right indicated was the proper course. That 
course I have followed, and I am expressing no regret what- 
ever that in choosing between the two my decision was in 
favor of retaining my own convictions of right and propri- 
ety. There may be a time when I will express what the real 
issue was in my State, but if I do it will only be because 
it may have some bearing upon questions of general public 
interest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance certain resolutions adopted by the Vineland 
Central Labor Union and indorsed by various other labor or- 
ganizations in favor of a protective tariff. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 


the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the | 


Reconrp, as follows: 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF VINELAND, N. J., 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATTON OF LABOR, 


Vineland, N. J., June 28, 1922. 
Senator JOSEPH FRELINGĦUYSEN. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: At the regular meeting of the Vineland Central 
Tanor Union, held Thursday, June 29, tbe following resolution was 
adopted: 

“ Whereas many workers of this country have been out of employ- 
ment for many months; an 

‘Whereas cheap goods are coming into our * from Burope in 
competition with American-made goods, but sold to the consumers at 
a price below American manufacturing cost; and 

“Whereas, if those conditions are allowed to continue, our workers 
will still be in the army of unemployed, causing untold suffering to our 
workers and their families and lowering the American stan ot 
Jiving by low wages and long hours: Therefore be it 

~“ Resolved, That we go on record favoring the speedy enactment of 
the tariff dill now pending in the United States Senate based on Amer 
fican valuations; and be it further 

*“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator JOSEPH 
matt er und Senator Warren pez with a request to vote for 

18 n 


dancing and operatic singing, 


resolution was indorsed by the following local unions of 


This 

Vineland: 
Local Union No. 44, American Flint Glass Workers, 340 
members; Local Union No. 1 American Flint Glass 
Workers, 280 members; Local No. 620, Carpenters and 
Joiners, 210 members; Local No. 40, Masons, Brick- 
layers, and Plasterers, 180 members; Locai No. 478, 
Electrical Workers, members; International Lady 
Garment Workers, Local No. 119, 320 members; Local 
No. 208, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
15 Local No. 119, United Shoe Workers, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the committee, which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 102, line 19, in the com- 
mittee amendment relative to fish, after the words “2 cents 
per pound,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Washington 
whether that is prohibitory of the importation of those fish? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. They have to be received in bond? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; to come in in bond if 
coming from an American port. In other words, if fish are 
gathered at Ketchikan, they can be bought there and sent to 
Prince Rupert and on over the Canadian Pacific in bond to the 
eastern market. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I understand the significance 
of the amendment. As I interpreted it, as it was read by the 
Secretary, it would seem to prohibit the importation of any of 
the class of fish referred to unless they come in bond. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They come through a foreign 
country in bond to the United States. They must start in bond 
from an American port. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When they are caught, if they are sold in 
a oe dian port they can not be shipped into the United States 
at 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; they must be taken to 
an American port. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. They must be taken to an American port 
out there, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is exactly what we want 
to have done. That is what the Canadians have been doing in 
reference to their ports for a good long while. 

Mr, KING, As I understand it, if an American ‘fisherman 
should catch fish opposite Canadian territory and take them 
there and have them cured or salted and ship them to the 
United States they could not be received at all except in bond, 
to be transshipped to some other country, even should he pay 
the tariff? Ñ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He can take them to an Ameri- 
can port; the American port is nearer the fishing grounds than 
any Canadian port. 

Mr. KING. Suppose an American fisherman, or a Canadian 
fisherman, for that matter, should make u catch of fish, land 
ithe fish, and cure them upon Canadian soil, intending to ship 
them to the United States for use in the United States after 
they were cured. As I understand the amendment, he would 
be forbidden from doing that, even ‘though he were willing to 
pay the tariff, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He probably would not land 
them there. He would land them at Ketchikan, Of course, if 
this amendment is adopted, if he saw fit to land them at Prince 
Rupert he could not ‘send them into the United States in bond, 

Mr. KING. But could he send them into the United States 
for use in the United States by paying the tariff? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. All he would have to do 
would be to go to Ketchikan, which is the nearest place for 
him, as far as that is concerned. The halibut fisheries, as the 
Senator knows, are deep-sea fisheries, They are not along the 
coast; they are out in the ocean, and, really, the nearest place 
to land them is Ketchikan. So it would net work any hard- 
ship on anybody. If this amendment is adopted, what the 
Senator stated would be true—they must be shipped in bond 
from an American port, or they could not come in bond into 
the United States, 3 
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Mr. KING. It practically provides, then, that an American, 
or a Canadian, or anybody else, who catches fish and lands 
them upon Canadian soil or Mexican soil, where they are 
cured, may not ship them into the United States, even by the 
payment of the tariff duty? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is what it provides. 
That is exactly what the amendment says. 

Mr. KING. What becomes of the Senator’s idea ef some 
sort of freedom of action, freedom of contract, freedom of 
trade, when you are willing to pay the tariff duties which are 
imposed? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
practical difficulty about it. 

Mr. KING. But it is the principle involved. It seems to me 
it is a monstrous proposition to say that, although I am will- 
ing to pay the tariff, if I happen to land the fish which I caught 
in Newfoundland or some other part of Canada, or Mexico, or 
in Cuba, and they are cured or iced, and I am willing to pay 
the tariff imposed by law to ship into my own country, I can 
not do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably I made my 
statement a little too broad. If they are impbrted from Can- 
ada, entered at the customhouse there, without being shipped 
in bond, there is nothing to prohibit them from coming in after 
paying the tariff. It is only when they are shipped in bond 
that they are prohibited, except as they come from an Ameri- 
can port. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The amendment provides that they can not 
be shipped here at all, except in bond, from an American port. 
That is the point. It absolutely prohibits any importation of 
fish from Canada unless they first come into Canada from an 
American port in bond. That is what the amendment says. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment be 
read, 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the amendment had named Canada, 
which is intended, of course, it would be a violation of every 
treaty we have. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. It is no more in violation of a 
treaty than the action of Canada is in violation of a treaty. It 
is a very strange thing that foreign countries can do things to 
us and not be violating a treaty, but we can not do things 
against them without violating a treaty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. With all that the Senator read, he has 
not read a single article that I have heard which indicated a 
prohibition of the importation of fish into Canada. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I read many discriminations. 
Of course, I am not trying to find just the specific example of 
action upon the part of Canada exactly like ours. I would like 
to have the amendment read. I want the Senator to note the 
exact language of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary. will read the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 102, line 19, after the 
words “2 cents per pound,” in the committee amendment, add 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment expressly de- 
clares that they shall not be admitted into the United States 
through a foreign country except when they are bonded from 
an American port. That is exactly what we desire to do. It 
is exactly what our Democratic friends sought to do in the 
Underwood-Simmons Act when it was pending here, and it was 
a very patriotic thing, in my judgment. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, more important than the pro- 
tection of fish in the Pacific Ocean is the protection of the 
rights of the American people in this body. We have to-day 
witnessed a strange spectacle. The Republican Party, in con- 
trol of the Congress and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, comes here with a resolution to suppress free speech in 
this body. It has been the boast for a long time that meas- 
ures might be hastily considered in the House, but in the Sen- 
ate there was full, free, and unlimited discussion; that this 
was, indeed, a deliberative body. But we now find the cohorts 
in control growing impatient, seeking to apply House rules to 
the Senate and to destroy this as a great deliberative body, 
to suppress free speech, if you please, for that is what it means. 

When we were in the majority the present Democratic 
leader, my colleague [Mr. UNDERWOOD], offered a suggestion to 
limit debate at a time when this country was involved in war. 
Rights and liberties of the people were involved and imperilled. 


Mr. President, there can be no 


titled to have war supplies sent to them in abundance. It was 
necessary to keep them supplied with the sinews necessary to 
win that war. The suggestion was made, I say, in time of war, 
that some form of limitation be placed on debate. But what 
do we find to-day? In the aftermath of the war, in peace times, 
if you please, we find the Republican side invoking cloture to 
hasten the action of the Senate upon the most obnoxious, the 
most objectionable, the most oppressive and tyrannical tariff 
measure ever presented to any legislative body. 

Who invokes this cloture in the Senate? Is it the American 
man and woman who is going to have money taken out of his 
pocket or her pocket by the operation of this law? Is it the 
masses of the people who, by the provisions of this bill, have 
the very salt that goes in their bread taxed? Are they asking 
for cloture that you may hasten this pillage and plunder of 
them? No, Mr. President; not they in the rank and file out 
yonder, who are never consulted by your party. It is the tariff 
barons, who are going to contribute to your campaign funds 
the sinews of political war for the coming election. They are 
bidding you invoke cloture in this Chamber. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] told us this 
morning that the question was whether we would do the busi- 
ness of the people or continue to drag along. The issue squarely 
up to the Senate is whether you are going to do the bidding 
of the boodle bosses in America or stand by the ancient land- 
marks which have preserved law and order in this country 
on many occasions in the past. 

Bolsheviks are made by your administration, by the injustice 
that you show through governmental favoritism to one class to 
the great injury of another class, by the employing of the tax- 
ing power to enrich one group of people to the impoverishment 
of another. Anarchists are springing up, socialists are multiply- 
ing, Bolsheviks are increasing, and here you are undertaking 
to increase still further their number by shutting off free 
speech and putting through under whip and spur this miserable 
and monstrous tariff legislation. 

Senators, this performance will rise up to haunt you in the 
years to come. It will be a specter that you will point to many 
times and say, “ We did wrong when we invoked the cloture 
rule to tax one class to enrich another.” Why are you invok- 
ing it? Are you invoking it to pass a bill that will require those 
who control the fiscal policy to let money sufficient go out where 
it is needed and credit be extended to those who must have it 
to carry on their business? Not a bit of it. In whose name do 
you invoke it? You invoke it in the name of 4,000 tariff barons, 
4,000 men who are going to be made as rich as Cresus by the 
operation of this proposed tariff law. 

Mr. President, the Republican leader of the House boasted 
the other day in a newspaper statement that they had saved 
or taken off of certain taxpayers $900,000,000. When I read 
those lines I said, “ Yes; they have taken off of the big million- 
aires, those most able to pay taxes, $900,000,000 and more, and 
they are undertaking in this very bill to put that and much 
more upon the backs of the people who are least able to pay 
taxes.” I would that the American people knew exactly what 
is going on here. There never has been a time in the history 
of this Government when the graft gang held high carnival in 
the Nation’s Capitol as it does to-day. I would to God that the 
people knew the absolute truth. 

Look at your newspapers, just filled up with column after 
column of propaganda demanding a ship subsidy. Here you are 
with a bill which seeks to put upon the backs of the American 
masses more than $3,000,000,000 of taxes upon the necessaries 
of life. You take the taxes off of luxuries and you are putting 
them upon the common necessities. You are driven now to 
great lengths in your desperation. Fearing that those who hold 
the purse strings for your campaign fund will not give you 
money to go out and try to buy seats again, they are able to 
make you come into this body, into this historic Senate Chamber 
of the United States, and invoke the cloture rule to cut off 
free speech, to kill debate, to suppress amendments, to tie the 
hands of those who dare to speak in this body for the rank 
and file of the American people. 

That is what we witness here, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] told us that in his long serv- 
ice here he had witnessed eight tariff discussions, but that 
this one had extended over a longer period of time than any 
other. Well, Mr. President, that is easily accounted for. There 
never has been a bill that had so many objectionable features 
jammed into it as has this bill. Look how long it took on the 
House side to frame this thing up. It was a monstrosity when 
it came over from the House, and here you are with your com- 
mittee sitting for months and months and months behind 


It was sought then to make it possible to secure speedy action | closed doors, with not a Democrat present, working out your 


on War measures because the boys on the battle front were en- 


scheme, agreeing upon your schedules, putting them in the 


1922. 


We never knew what 
We have been reading it 
and trying to change it, and have changed it in some Instances, 
and we want an opportunity to show where you are wrong, 
to show the people whose Government this is that you are 
oppressing and robbing them, and now we have you whipped to 


bill, and bringing them into this body. 
was in it until you submitted it. 


a standstill in the forum of fair debates in the Senate. You 
are whipped before the American people. A large portion of 
the press is lashing you for the provisions contained in the 
bill, and now in order to jam the thing down the throats of 
the American people you are going to pull down the curtains, 
blow out the lights, and ram it down their throats without 
letting them know what is in it. Then you will go to the 
country and try to fool the people by saying that you have 
done this thing in the interest of the people. 

Here you come into this Chanher asking for a cloture rule 
at the behest of the tariff barons who have always flourished 
when your party was in control, while the masses of the people 
were made to suffer in many ways. You make it difficult 
for them to get the common necessities of life. You take the 
tax off of the luxuries. you take the taxes off of the back of 
the big income-tax payer, and then with a flourish of trumpets 
boast that you have relieved them of $900,000,000. Then 
you come in here without the slightest tinge of regret or shame 
upon your faces and write into a tariff bill taxes that will 
wring from the masses of the people more than $3,000,000,000 
a year. You have taken it off of those most able to pay it 
and put it upon the backs of those least able to pay. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
said the American people are sizing up the Senate. Thank 
God for that. They are sizing up the Senate! It is time that 
the American people were waking up to what is going on in 
their Senate. Sizing up the Senate? What will their judg- 
ment be of this cloture move on your part? Cloture rule? 
You sat here with your lips sealed and your arms folded and 
permitted the Honse, a Republican House, to adjourn and go 
off to look after its political fences, playing politics when we 
are here wrestling in the heat of the summer with the most 
damnable tariff measure ever foisted upon a free people. Yet 
you permitted the House to adjourn. They are gone for a 
month and a half. When you know the House can not consider 
this bill until the 15th of August, even if we should pass it, 
we find you bringing in here a cloture program to kill debate 
in this body. 

The Senator from Minnesota says the people are sizing up 
the Senate. They are. I want them to continue the sizing-up 
process. The more they size you up the fewer of you there are 
going to get back here. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] threw out a suggestion this morning that deserves seri- 
ous consideration. What mysterious power is it that is em- 
ployed on the Republican side to take a man who comes in here 
a red-hot progressiye, with a good many Democratic convic- 
tions and principles in his make-up, and cause him to be hypno- 
tized and go to sleep, and when he wakes up he is a hard-and- 
fast reactionary, hard-boiled standpatter? What is it? What 
power is it, Mr. President, and who is it that can wave the 
magic wand over the eyes of those who come in this fashion 
and put them into the long sleep that brings complete obedience 
to the commands of the standpatters who control the Senate 
to-day? Talk about progressivism. It is dead in this body on 
the Republican side except for a handful, as we see it. in four 
or five Senators over there. We do not hear progressive notes 
and forward march orders sounded now except on the Demo- 
cratic side. There are only a few progressives left on the other 
side of the Chamber. Most of them are old-time, standpat re- 
actionaries, They just sit there and when the big interests 
say, “Cloture,” they say, “Cloture” is the word. and they all 
“elote” at once. [Laughter.] 

Bob Taylor used to tell a story about nine brothers who all 
slept in one big bed, and when they got ready to turn over 
one of them would holler “Spoon!” and they would all turn 
the same way at the same time. He said one day one of them 
was out on a springboard reaching out over the river where 
the water was 10 feet deep. He had gone out there fishing and 
was lying on his chest and had gone to sleep. One of the boys 
on the bank saw him out there and hollered “Spoon!” and he 
turned over and went head over heels into the water. 
[Laughter.] 

That is the way you Republicans do. A progressive 
comes in here and you proceed to teach him to “spoon.” You 
first make him doze and then you put him to sleep and holler 
„Spoon“ and over he goes into the tariff barons’ pond, 

Mr. President, I called attention here one day, in replying 
to the Senator from Indiana (Mr, Watson] and the Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. Writs] when they said that the tariff bills 
away back yonder were disposed of in 10 days’ time or two or 
three weeks, and another in a month or five weeks, that one 
of those bills had only 100 items in it, and another one a 
hundred and fifty items or two or three hundred items, or some- 
thing like that. Here we have a bill with 4,000 items in it and 
over 2,000 amendments that you have suggested yourselves, 
and then you talk about somebody on this side trying to 
filibuster. We are not filibustering. We are simply making a 
game fight against the nefarious and obnoxious and oppressive 
provisions of this very bad bill. 

Mr. President, complaint is made that a good deal of time 
was consumed in discussing candy and nuts, and candy with 
nuts in it. I saw you Republicans put an almost prohibitive 
tax on those items, I thought of the saying, It is like taking 
candy from a child.“ I saw the Republican Party literaNy 
take candy from thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
the children of the United States. The price will go up and up. 
You have made times so hard that they can hardly get bread 
and meat, and when they want a little Something sweet with 
some of these delicious nuts, the heavy tax hand of the Re- 
publican Party is laid upon that item, and because we pro- 
tested against it and fought for the children of America, mil- 
lions of them. you criticized and scolded us. 

Mr. President, what should we do? Should we sit down here 
and say, “All right, go ahead and pass your bill; we know it is 
wrong; we know it is wrong for you to tax salt; we know that 
salt ought to be as free from taxes as the air that we breathe; 
you ought not to be permitted to put a tax upon the salt that 
saves and seasons meat and goes into the people’s bread.” Are 
we to sit here and say nothing and permit you to do it without 
entering our protests? Should we permit you, without making 
a protest, to tax the knife and fork with which the man and 
the woman and the boy and the girl must eat? Why should 
you be permitted to take money out of my poeket for a knife 
and a fork with which to eat in order to sustain life that God 
has given me, in order to make the man who manufactures 
the knife and fork a billionaire in the United States? What 
right have you got to do that by law? If I permit a man to 
do that to me in a private transaction that is quite different, 
but any party that will employ the taxing power to make one 
man rich and another man poor deserves to die at the hands of 
the American people. What right has the Republican Party 
to do that? 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] said that the 
opinion of the American people of the Senate was not flattering. 
Are Senators surprised at that? I saw Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber vote to sell a seat in this body; they bar- 
tered it just like a man would sell a commodity in the market 
place. Are Senators surprised that the opinion of the American 
people of a party that will do that is not flattering? 

Mr. President, the seats in this body are supposed to be occu- 
pied by two Senators from each of the sovereign States of this 
Union. Those Senators are supposed to stand here and defend 
the rights and the interests of their people and to protect this 
hody and this Government against all enemies, both foreign and 

omestic, When somebody buys a seat in the Senate and the 
question is put to the Senate and the Senate ratifies the sale, 
do Senators blame the American people for having a poor opin- 
ion of the Senate that did that? The party that will do that 
ought to be driven out, and I pray God they will be when the 
election time comes. Is it any wonder that the people have a 
poor opinion of the American Senate when it will do that? 

Following that, what do we see? We see a tax bill brought 
here, after the tariff barons have gathered like vultures on the 
battle plain, where the soldiers stricken down, their lifeblood 
oozing out, with nobody to defend them, lie helpless against the 
assaults of these vicious vultures. There they gathered. One 
could hear the whir of their wings; the air was thick with 
them, and the sky was black as they gathered far the feast. 
That is what we witnessed here in the gathering of these 
hungry and merciless tariff barons. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee met in the committee room, These men swarmed up 
and down the corridors; they hovered around the doors of the 
committee room. They were admitted. Each one told what 
he wanted. Where were the poor fellows out yonder upon whom 
these men were going to pounce and take from their hard 
earnings? Who was there to speak for them? Nobody. The 
door was shut and the committee said, “Mr. Tariff Baron, 
what do you want?” Why,“ he says, “I want this rate. I 
will show you who Iam. There is a check that I contributed 
to your last campaign fund.” Have a seat; have two seats.“ 
[Laughter.] He takes the seat and he gets exactly what he 


wants written into the pending bill. Then the coramittee let 
He says, I am of the 


him out and another one comes in. 
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same order, except that I gave two checks.” Then the com- 
mittee said to him, “ Have as many seats as you like.” And he 
was seated. “ What do you want?” Why,’ he said, “I want 
this rate (naming it).“ The committee said, “That is pretty 
high, isn't it?” Every now and then a member of the com- 
mittee would say that until the other members would nudge 
him. That is pretty high, isn’t it?” Another member of the 
committee would say, “ Do not say anything to this fellow; he 
furnished the main sinews of war.” 

But there was nobody speaking for the masses out yonder. 
The tariff barons were getting ready like the vultures. to pounce 
down upon the helpless people and say, Hold up there!“ A 
consumer asks, “ Why are you holding me up on the highway? 
I am buying this stuff with which to feed my wife and children, 
to keep them from starving. What right have you to take my 
substance from me?” Why,” the tariff baron says, “I do it 
by law; Congress gave me the right to pillage and plunder you; 
I have got a license; here it is. It is written in the law. Con- 
gress passed it; the President signed it; and I am here by au- 
thority of law. I am the tax gatherer of the Republic, made 
so because I contributed to the campaign fund of the Republican 
Party; and I made them use the taxing power of a hundred 
million people to enrich me and to impoverish you.” 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber do not dare to 
meet ug on this side in open debate; they do not dare to stand 
face to face in this forum and fight this contest out in order 
that the debate may go into the Recorp each day and the Amer- 
ican people may see and know what is going on here. Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber are seeking now to put out 
the light, to shut off debate, to close the Rxcorp to the truth, 
to jam this bill through, and again fool the American people. 

Oh, Mr. President, bas the Senate become a bargain counter? 
In 1909, standing on the other side of the Chamber but a little 
distance from where the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
now sits, Dolliver, intellectual giant and big-hearted, brave 
American patriot from Iowa, stood amongst his brethren like 
Saul, head and shoulders above them all, and said, “ Senators, I 
say it with regret, but Congress has become a bargain counter,” 

Oh, Mr. President, what an arraignment was that! A bargain 
counter! The good women who sit in the galleries know what a 
bargain counter is, It is a place where goods are exposed for 
sale and where you can go with your purse and buy what you 
want and get a bargain when you buy it. And Dolliver, one of 
the greatest of Republican Senators who ever sat in this body 
since I have been in Congress, said that Congress had become 
a bargain counter. He said that when the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law was under consideration; he said that when you had in- 
creased the tariff rates higher than ever before; he said that 
when fewer items were proposed to be taxed than will be taxed 
under this bill. 

What would he say if he could look down from the parapets 
of the sky and see this Chamber in which he stood four square 
to every wind that blew, defying everybody and everything that 
sought the injury of his country; what would he think to look 
back in this Chamber where he performed so magnificently in 
the days gone and his eloquence rang like a trumpet call through 
these corridors; what would he say if he could look back now 
and see you taxing the salt that goes into the people’s bread, the 
swaddling clothes of the infant, the wearing apparel through 
life, the winding sheet of the dead, the coffin, and the tombstone 
that stands over the dreamless dust of the departed? What 
would he think if he could come back now and behold 52 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber signing the death 
warrant of free speech and an open forum in the Senate? 

Oh, Mr. President, and for what purpose? Is the enemy at 
the gates of the Republic? Is an invading army threatening 
from .a foreign land? Is that why free speech is to be sup- 
pressed and a deliberative body destroyed? Is that why Sena- 
tors are driven to this extremity? Is that why they have grown 
desperate and wish to invoke cloture? No. But what is the 
noise then that we hear if it is not that of an invading army? 
It is the noise of the tariff barons of the Republic, hungry for 
the fleshpots of Egypt, hungry for the feast time such as they 
used to have when they drank up the substance of the Ameri- 
can people, flourished in their evil doing, clipped their coupons, 
and grew rich in a little while. 

Who are they? The tariff barons. And what do they de- 
mand? They demand that debate he shut off. What do they 
say? They say: “You are not going to get this bill through, 
and not only that, but the Democrats may carry the House in 
the coming election, they may cut down your number in the 
Senate, and the whole thing may be tied up and this bill de- 
feated after we have spent the enormous sums of money we 
did in helping to elect you in 1920, and we want action; we 
demand action.” 


The Senator from Minnesota said the question is whether we 
will do the business of the people. The question is, I repeat, 
whether we will do the bidding of the bosses; that is the ques- 
tion. Mr. President, after this measure has been thrashed out 
and the items gone over and debated and the objections to them 
pointed out and called to the attention of the people, it is all 
right if in the final showdown the majority shall pass the bill. 
We shall not then complain, because we will have had an op- 
portunity to tell the truth about the bill to the people whom it 
affects, but when you undertake to shut off debate and make it 
impossible to offer an amendment then a different question is 
presented. That is what your cloture will do, for under it not 
an amendment may be offered. If it were to be shown to the 
other side by this side that the present rates ought to be 
changed, if the proposed cloture rule shall be adopted, the 
Senate will be powerless to undo a wrong perpetrated against 
the American people, Then you wonder why we should oppose 
your cloture rule. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopas] 
yesterday afternoon grew impatient that the minority was 
vigorous and was consuming more time than he thought we 
ought to consume. The country now knows that the money 
power of this Republic is seeking absolutely to control this body 
and to suppress criticism of any of their reprehensible doings, 
Yes; they are trying to do that, The Senator from Massachu- 
setts intimated that both sides ought to get together and just let 
this bill go through. It will be a sad day for the American 
people, God knows, when they do control this body to that 
extent when neither Democrats nor Republicans will speak out 
against the evils seeking to be practiced upon the people. 

Mr. President, that day never will come with the Democratic 
Party. That party never yet has bowed the knee to Baal, and 
it never will, Thank God, it believes in an open field and a fair 
fight for the rights and liberties of the American people. No 
wonder it opposes your cloture rule, which seeks to shut off 
debate and keep the country from knowing the truth about this 
measure. Suppose Congress should finally adjourn and we 
should all just fold our arms and say, “All right, go ahead; the 
weather is hot; we should like to get away.” I would love to 
go to visit some of the springs and summer resorts in my 
State and be amongst the best people in all the world. It would 
be exceedingly pleasing to me personally; but, Mr. President, 
if I am willing to stay here and some of the Senators on the 
other side are willing to stay here and prolong this debate, 
because they feel that it is their duty to do so in the interest of 
right and justice to the whole people of the United States, 
why should you be permitted to come in here with a cloture 
rule to shut off free speech, to kill debate, and jam this thing 
through? 

Mr. President, I frequently think about the Scripture: 

Choose you this day whom ye will serve. Xe can not serve God and 
Mammon. 

That question, in a little different form, is up to the Senate. 
„Choose you this day whom ye will serve”—the American 
people, right, truth, justice, or the emissaries and agencies of 
Mammon. That is the issue in this body. Do you not know 
that you would not bring in that cloture rule here if the tariff 
barons were not urging it? Do you not know that they are 
afraid that we will carry the House and reduce your number 
in this body, and endanger the passage of this thing finally if 
it is delayed? Do you not know that they see a Democratic 
minority, with a little aid from the other side, standing between 
the American masses and the hungry taxgatherers of the Repub- 
lican Party? ‘They know that. 

Mr. President, the people are not going to be deceived. It is 
hot and it is hard work to have to condemn these things and 
point out these doings to the American people, but it is our 
duty to do it. 

In conclusion I want to say a word about the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. He asked unanimous consent that we 
just go ahead and proceed to vote on the bill now. Would not 
that have been a delightful situation? He will refer to that, 
or somebody else will, that we did not want a vote; that he 
asked unanimous consent and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Ronixsox] objected. Of course he did. Why not object? Do 
you think we will give you consent to vote on provisions in 
that bill that we know are wrong; that we know have no place 
in this legislation; that we know will be oppressive to the peo- 
ple that they affect and make rich those who are the instiga- 
tors of the items? Why, certainly not, Mr. President; so the 
Senator from Missouri suggested that we have unanimous con- 
sent to put it up to us on this side to say whether or not we 
wanted to close debate, 

Mr. President, we have a right to debate those items. Who 
is involved? To whom will these items be applied? Who must 
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pay the bill? While these tariff fiddlers fiddle, who has to 
dance? It is the mass of the American people. After this bill 
is passed and the President has approved it, it will be too late 
to talk about it then. The die will be cast, and the Rubicon 
will be crossed, It will be too late then, and then the Senators 
on the other side would rise up, if the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer] could have his way. and say: Why should you 
object to this item and that? You did not open your mouth 
against it. You did not even protest against it. You gave con- 
sent that we might pass them all in a bunch, and now you are 
estopped from complaining.” That is what you would tell us 
if we were to consent. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party has the power, it has 
the votes in this body, I presume, to pass this cloture measure, 
and for what purpose? I repeat, for the purpose of writing 
into law the most obnoxious tariff tax bill that has eyer been 
written in the history of the Government. Senators, I know 
you are hard pressed, you are anxious to get out amongst the 
people and see if you can not explain some of these doings that 
you have indulged in here, but the day will come when you will 
regret this cloture business. Mark my words to-day: There 
are more Bolsheviks in this country than you think, and you 
created them by your party’s conduct. The socialists are re- 
jo:cing at some of your policies, because they say you have 
multiplied their numbers. The anarchist rejoices at some of 
your policies, because he says you are helping him by what 
you do. Then, who is the great enemy of the Republic? He is 
the man that defeats justice. He is the man that will destroy 
free speech. He is the man who will take a whole-hearted 100 
per cent American citizen and fill him with doubt and with in- 
difference as to his Government. He is the enemy of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, this Government must be so fair and just in 
the exercise of the powers vested in it that every citizen be- 
neath the flag will love it and every hand stand ready to 
defend it. I appeal to you to throw this cloture rule in the 
wastebasket; abandon this cruel course that you have mapped 
out in this historic lawmaking body; regard and preserve the 
rights of this institution that safeguards the rights and lib- 
erties of the American people: spurn those who would take 
away these rights from them, who would invoke this doctrine 
and this rule for the purpose of serving evil ends, for the 
purpose of making one class rich and another class poor. It 
was never intended by the founders of the Government that 
any of its instrumentalities should be used for such a purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the record ought to 
show that but two Democratic Senators have sat in the Senate 
Chamber and listened to the eloquent speech of the junior 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And two Republicans, I believe. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; there were more than that. Five 
Republicans did the Senator the honor of listening to him, but 
only two Democrats did so. 

Mr. President. I deeply sympathize with the junior Senator 
from Alabama in his feeling that to invoke this cloture rule 
would be an outrage. I do not know of any Senator in this 
body who would feel it a greater hardship to be cut off from 
his daily speech than my friend the junior Senator from 
Alabama. 

There was handed to me a little while ago a record of the 
speeches of the distinguished Senator from Alabama, and this 
record shows that, beginning on the 15th day of last August 
and up to the 2d day of March last, he had made his Federal 
reserve speech 18 times; and I do not doubt that when the 
record is completed from the 2d of March to the present day 
that record will be doubled. I can understand, Mr, President, 
the feelings of the Senator from Alabama in being denied for 
the period of two weeks—because if the cloture rule should be 
adopted it will take probably two weeks to pass the bill—the 
right to speak more than one hour, in being denied the right 
of repeating that speech, so well known to us all, about Wall 
Street and the Federal reserve banks. But, Mr. President, 
while we can all appreciate the feelings of the Senator and 
sympathize with him, I think the Senator from Alabama should 
recognize the fact that if every Senator in this body took the 
time of the Senate in speech making that he takes it would be 
impossible to pass any kind of legislation at any time. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] undertook this 
morning to charge the delay in this tariff bill to the Republican 
side, and then proceeded for nearly an hour to make a political 
speech that had nothing to do with the tariff bill, The Senator 


from Arkansas has taken such time upon extraneous matters 
since this bill came before the Senate that if every other 
Senator exercised the same right—and it is a right—not only 


would there be no opportunity to vote upon the tariff bill but 
there would be no opportunity even to discuss it. 

I do not blame these Senators. They have a right to make 
these speeches. They have the right to filibuster this bill— 
to filibuster it to death—and they have the power to do so 
under the present rules of the Senate; but, Mr. President, the 
majority has a responsibility, and the country, I think, well 
understands that under the rules of the Senate, as they are 
now framed, the majority party may solemnly promise to the 
country legislation which the country expects. But under 
the present rules there is“ always a reservation that “we 
promise you this legislation provided the minority party will 
consent to it, but if there be objection upon the part of the 
minority we will not carry out our promise.” 

Mr. President, with the present majority of 24 that the Re- 
publicans have, the country expects the Republican Party to 
legislate; and I am frank to say, for one, that I do not believe 
that the country will accept the excuse that “the Democrats 
would not let us legislate.’ This body has the power to 
modify the rules of the Senate so that the majority can do 
business. It is the duty of the majority so to amend the 
rules of the Senate that when debate is abused, whether it be 
upon one side or upon the other, when Senators occupy hours 
and days in the discussion of extraneous matters, there shall 
be a power in the majority, whether that majority be on this 
side of the aisle or on the other s de, to carry out its promises 
to the people and enact the legislation which it has promised 
to enact. £ ; 

Now, a word with reference to the charge that has been 
made by the Senator from Mississippi and other Senators that 
if this cloture rule should be adopted to-morrow there would 
be no opportunity for the Finance Committee to bring in 
amendments from time to time, as it has been doing of late, 
reducing the rates it originally proposed. I am frank to say 
I do not like this cloture rule. I would much rather have a 
rule or an agreement that at least during certain hours of 
the day all debate should be confined to the bill, and that 
speeches upon amendments should be limited to 15 or 20 min- 
utes. May I say in passing, Mr. President, that if that were 
done there would be some real consideration of the questions 
before the Senate and upon which Senators vote. There is 
none to-day. 

What happens? An amendment is proposed; it is debated; 
half a dozen Senators listen to it—no more; a vote is taken, 
and Senators come in and follow the committee, as a rule, if 
they are on this side of the aisle; and they are against the 
committee, as a rule, if they are on the other side of the aisle. 
But not 10 per cent of the Senators who vote upon these 
various amendments know the first thing about the subject 
they are voting upon. y 

I do not blame Senators for that. So long as it is understood 
that if Senators sit here they must sit and listen by the hour to 
the discussion of every subject under the sun except the sub- 
ject that is actually before the Senate, they can not be expected 
to ne in this Chamber when they have other and real work 
to do. 

But, Mr. President, if there were a real limitation of 15 min- 
utes upon amendments you would find the seats in this Cham- 
ber full, you would find Senators listening to the discussions, 
you would find Senators listening to the debates, and I want to 
say to the other side of the aisle that if that were done some 
of the increases—which I do not defend—could be defeated ; but 
they can not be so long as the present custom and situation 
prevail. 

If this cloture rule is adopted, will it or will it not tend to 
prevent any further decreases in the rates proposed by the 
Finance Committee? In my judgment, while the committee will 
be foreclosed under the cloture rule from bringing in new 
amendments reducing the duties, there will be more of the Sen- 
ate amendments yoted down and the House rates accepted if 
there be no opportunity to bring in amendments than we will 
get in reductions when they do bring in amendments. 

So far as the time is concerned, each Senator would have an 
hour. It would compel each Senator, then, instead of taking 
the time of the Senate upon little, inconsequential items, to so 
divide his time that he would devote it to items of importance, 
and it would compel him to confine his discussion and say as 
much as possible in the least possible time, instead of, as to-day, 
saying as little as possible in the greatest possible time. 

I have just had handed to me, in response to the charge that 
a great proportion of the time consumed in discussion of the bill 
has been taken upon this side, a compilation which shows that, 
eliminating debates or discussions of extraneous matter, which 
have been almost wholly confined to the Democratic side, in the 
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debate upon the bill itself the Republicans have occupied 408 
pages and the Democrats 721 pages, and when you add to that 
the time that has been occupied in extraneous speeches, like 
those of my good friend, the Senator from Alabama, and of the 
Senator from Arkansas and others, it will be shown that the 
time occupied upon the Democratic side was very much more 
than that. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me, if the Senator 
will permit me, that this would be a very good time to have 
put in the Recorp the figures as to the time taken up to June 
30 in the discussion of extraneous subject matter and by 
whom the time was taken. If the Senator has no objection, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the statement be put in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives the names of Senators who have 
spoken upon subjects other than tarif matters, beginning with 
April 21 and running to June 80, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a word in conclusion with 
reference to the rates in the bill. I am satisfied, as I have 
said, that if there were a limitation of debate there would be 
greater reductions in the rates in this bill than will be made 
if the present course shall be pursued. I feel just as certain 
of that as I do that I am standing here to-day. 

With reference to these rates, as the Senate knows, I have 
thus far opposed what I believed to be excessive rates, and I 
shall, in the future, oppose others which I believe to be ex- 
cessive, and I am willing, if this cloture rule be adopted, to 
say all I have to say with reference to those excessive rates in 
the space of one hour, dividing my time as I shall see fit. But 
it is only fair to say, with reference to these rates, that I think 
Senators very often forget,and I do net think the country under- 
stands, that what is an apparent increase in a rate found in 
the bill as it passed the House, an increase made by the Senate 
may in fact be, and very often is, an actual decrease, 

Every ad valorem rate in this bill which has not been in- 
creased by the Finance Committee has actually been very greatly 
reduced. I wonder if all Senators understand that. I am sure 
the country does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not speak for all the 
rates fixed by the Finance Committee, but I have some knowl- 
edge of the rates fixed in the agricultural schedule, and I say 
without hesitancy that the Senate’ Finance Committee have in- 
creased the rates oyer the rates of the bill as it passed the 
House in 10 instances to 1 where they have decreased them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator, where the Senate 
committee has made no change whatever in the House rate, does 
the Senator count that an increase or a decrease. or as remain- 
ing the same? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As remaining the same, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator see that where it is 
an ad valorem rate, he is very greatly mistaken, in all cases 
where there are ad valorem rates? è 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have in mind the differ- 
ence between the American valuation and the foreign valuation 
in the two bills. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that is very substantial. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement I made is not 
changed by the fact that there are changes from the American 
valuation to the foreign valuation in the Senate committee 
amendments. Nearly all the changes have been in specific 
ru tes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The changes have been in- 
variably to increase the rates. I made the statement on the 
floor yesterday, which I repeat, that only yesterday five rates 
were increased over the Senate committee amendments, and 
every day we have been making increases. There were some 
decreases made in the metal schedule, and I understand the com- 


mittee are getting ready to make some in the cotton schedule, 
but so far as the agricultural schedule is concerned, there were 
more increases than. decreases. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator as to the agricul- 
tural schedule, but taking the bill as a whole, if he thinks that 
the tendency of the Finance Committee is to increase rates 
rather than decrease the rates, the cloture rule will prevent 
further increases, will it not? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that is true, be- 
cause the committee seems to be holding daily sessions at the 
present time, and the recommendations they make each day 
seem to be for increased rates. So if we apply the cloture rule 
to-morrow, I understand the committee can make no more 
changes, and therefore there will be few increases made. 

Mr, LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that would be a 
good thing? 7 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very decidedly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad the Senator approves some fea- 
tures of the cloture rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to say to the 
Senator that there have been 141 amendments acted upon since 
June 28th, and I think that is a pretty good record we have 
made during the last 10 days, at least in this Chamber. I do 
not see how you can expect to speed up the work on the bill at 
a greater rate than that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Even assuming that to be true, will not the 
Senator admit that if we make the same rate of progress in the 
future as we have during the time the Senator has mentioned, 
we can not pass the bill this year? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we can pass 141 amend- 
ments in a week, there is no reason why we can not pass this 
bill within the next four weeks. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think there will be no 
individual amendments offered to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: I expect there will be. 

Mr. LENROOT, Does the Senator not think there will be a 
great many? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I think there will be. 

Mr. LENROOT. So the Senator does not count upon the 
completion of the bill with the disposition of the committee 
amendments within tlie next four weeks? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not see how there can 
be very much discussion of the amendments, because it would 
be going over matter already discussed; but individual amend- 
ments can not be offered now. ¢ 

Mr. LENROOT. Unless we have the cloture rule, will not 
each individual Senator desire to and will he not discuss each 
amendment he offers, naturally? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator how long 
Ds 79 the debate will last upon the valuation features of 

e 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that the bill 
will be ready for a final vote before the middle of Angust. 

Mr, LENROOT. If it is, the Senator must admit that his 
side proposes in the future to take very much less time than 
it has in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that the 
committee amendments will be completed in two weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that, barring the agricultural schedule, where most of the 
rates are specific, and are higher than the House rates, I admit, 
I think the Senator will agree with me that there is not a 
schedule in the bill as reported in which the rates are not lower 
than the House rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I regret that I can not con- 
firm what the Senator says. I ean only speak for the agricul- 
tural schedule, which I haye studied in some detail. I think 
the junior Senator from Utah IMr. Kıxa], in charge of the 
chemical schedule, and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], in charge of the metal schedule, could enlighten us on 
the matter. My impression has been that even in those sched- 
ules the committee have recommended very many increases 
over the House rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few, Mr. President, and there were a few 
increases over the House rates voted by the Senate as against 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
junior Senator from Utah if he confirms the statement made by 
his colleague about the Senate committee amendments in the 
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chemical schedule being generally reductions over the House 
rates? 

Mr. KING. I think that many of the rates in the chemical 
schedule have been reduced from those found in the bill as it 
came from the House. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Particularly when you take into consideratio 
the American valuation, there is not a rate that has not been 
reduced. 

Mr. KING. I am assuming that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a rate, unless it was a specific 
rate, which remained as it was in the House text and as to 
which there was not a reduction. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, there is authority 
given in the bill for the President to increase the rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to decrease them. 

Mr. KING. There will be no decreasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not sure of that. In fact, I think there 
will be more decreases than increases. 

Mr. KING. It is purely prophecy, and I shall not indulge in 
prophecy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever is said along this line is prophecy, 
whether it comes from the senior Senator from Utah or the 
junior Senator from Utah. No one can say what the President 
will do. I only express my opinion, and I believe it with all my 
soul. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In view of a statement: which was made since I 
came into the Chamber, I wish to say that I do not agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh that every 
amendment which will be offered by the minority, or by the 
majority for that matter, will be debated. I have a large num- 
ber of amendments which I shall offer to the chemical schedule, 
In the general debate upon the chemical schedule and in the 
consideration of the amendments offered by the committee, 
questions were discussed then which are directly involved in 
the amendments which I shall tender. I do not expect to dis- 
cuss perhaps more than one-tenth of the amendments which I 
shall offer to the chemical schedule. I feel sure that many of 
the amendments which will be offered by the minority will not 
be discussed, but in their view it is important that those amend- 
ments should be offered in the hope that judgment by that time 
will have been restored to the other side of the Chamber, and 
they will concede that many of the amendments should be 
adopted and reductions made, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, judging from the accretions 
to the number of advocates of the rates from the Senator's side 
of the Chamber, I do not feel very optimistic about that propo- 
sition, because there seem to be more and more Democrats ad- 
hering to the committee rates as time goes on, 

I want to make a point in conclusion that I do not think 
Senators always remember, because I want to be fair to the 
Finance Committee, that where no change in rate is imposed 
in the House bill, in every case where it is an ad valorem rate 
it is in fact a reduction, and in many cases where the Finance 
Committee have recommended an increase in the ad valorem 
rates, so far as the rate is concerned, it is in fact a reduction 
from the House rates. To illustrate, the very next paragraph 
that the Senate will consider is upon sardines, where the House 
rate is 26 per cent ad valorem. The Senate Finance Committee 
recommends an apparent increase to 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Naturally one would conclude that was an increase in the rate 
or in the tariff duty to be imposed, but in fact it is a reduction, 
I simply take it for illustration. As a matter of fact, based 
upon the last figures that I have of importation and domestic 
production of sardines, the 26 per cent ad valorem rate based 
upon American valuation would have imposed a duty of 91 
cents a case upon sardines, while the 30 per cent duty recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee, an apparent increase in the 
rate, upon the foreign valuation would make a duty of only 84 
cents a case. So that while the House rate of 26 per cent 
would impose a duty of 91 cents a case, the Senate committee 
rate of 30 per cent would impose a duty of only 84 cents a case, 
or 7 cents u case less than the rate imposed by the House. 

I think there are times when none òf us bear this point in 
mind. While, as I have said very often, I think there are rates 
proposed by the Finance Committee that can not be justified, 
and I shall vote against them as we come to them, as I have 
voted against them in the past, nevertheless wholesale condem- 
nation ought not to be made of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? i f 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lennoor] has taken me to task, as well as other Senators 
on this side, for opposing the cloture rule and for asking for 
time to discuss the tariff bill which we say is full of in- 
excusable and indefensible provisions. On yesterday, the 5th 
day of this month of July, the day following our Independence 
Day, the birthday of our liberty, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
speaking against one of these very provisions, said: 


Mr. President, I am opposed to the pending committee amendm 
because I do not believe that it can be justified from any eee 


That is one of the provisions in the bill which is full of pro- 
visions like it which the Senator from Wisconsin said “can 
not be justified from any standpoint.” Again he said: 


Mr. President, I submit that the distinguished senior Senator 
California [Mr. JoHNsON] and his colleague, the junior Senator zon 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], have not made out a case for the increase 
of duty which is now proposa by the committee—which is an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing rate and an increase of 150 per cent 
over the Payne-Aldrich rate. I submit they have not made out their 
case upon their own showing, because in the speech of the senior 
Senator from California upon Monday he demonstrated that under the 
existing rate of the Underwood law the acreage planted in almonds in 
1921, at the very lowest ebb of the industry, so far as the market was 
concerned, had increased almost 124 per cent. 

Mr. President, in the face of the growth of this industry during the 
existence of the present Underwood law, an increase of 275 per cent 
in the tariff duty can not, I submit, be justified by anybody. 

$ s „ 


I have not made up my mind as to whether, when we, come 
final vote upon this bill, I shall vote for it or not. I went to ant — 
I can. want to resolve ail doubts in favor of the bill; but if 
such rates as this are to be voted into this bill to any considerable 
extent, I want to say very frankly that I shall not support the bill 
when it comes to final passage. 
* . + * s * * 


Mr. President, I hope that I shall be able to su rt this bill whe 
it does come to a final vote. The vote upon this Ammont ot . 
will not be the deciging factor, but it will be one of them; and if many 
such are voted into the bill, I repeat that—giving credit to every other 
Senator for the same high purpose and motives in voting for the bill 
that I believe actuate me—TI shall reserve the right to vote against 
it unless some of these duties be brought down somewhere within 
reason. 


That is the bill I am condemning. That is the bill I want 
time to discuss, The Senator says I have occupied a good deal 
of time. I am occupying that time in the interest of the 
American people, and I am not speaking for the tariff barons 
of this Republic. I want time to condemn the bad provisions 
of the measure which the Senator from Wisconsin admits can 
not be justified from any standpoint. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me just a moment? 5 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I happened to be out of the Chamber when 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was speaking 
this morning, but my attention has been called to a part of his 
remarks, reading as follows: 


I see the benign countenance of my friend from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON] over there on the other side of the Chamber. Ile is strong for 
this cloture rule. He is an adroit politician, He is as smart as they 
make them. He knows that the pending bill will not stand the attacks 
from this side of the Chamber. He wants to restrict debate, to fore- 
stall these assaults, to put through something here so that the people 
will never know the infamous character of some of the provisions of 
this bill. He knows that when es sugar schedule is reached we on 
this side of the Chamber are go ng to expose the deal that was at- 
tempted to be put over by a distinguished member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], by writing a letter 
to General Crowder, a representative of this Government to Cuba, and 
trying to induce Cuba to enter into a contract to restrict the produc- 
tion of sugar in Cuba to 2,500,000, tons annually. The Senator from 
Indiana knows that all that will be exposed. One of the conditions 
of the proposed contract was that if the Cubans should restrict their 
erop of sugar the tariff on sugar would not be so high in this bill. The 
Senator from Indiana desires to keep that from the American people, 
and the adoption of this cloture rule will so limit debate that we on 


this side of the Chamber, who propose to discuss that matter, would 


not have time even to have read the letter written by the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah to General Crowder or the contract which was at- 
tempted to be nekotiated. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi make reference to this matter three or four times in the 
Senate, but I paid no particular attention to it. I want to 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that he can not keep the 
Senator from Utah from calling the country’s attention and 
the Senate’s attention to the letter that I wrote to General 
Crowder, When the country knows the situation and condi- 
tions existing at that time and what was the intention of cer- 
tain interests in the country to do to the sugar industry of our 
country, I want to say that there will be quite a different opin- 
ion toward the sugar producers of the country than seems to 
be manifested by the Senator from Mississippi. There is noth- 
ing to conceal. I read the letter to the Finance Committee, 
and I intend to read it to the Senate. I am going to show the 
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Senate of the United States what a strangle hold the sugar 


refiners and the bankers of New York had on the sugar in- 
dustry of the United States. I admit that rather than have it 
killed outright, L~vould: undertake to do almost anything honor- 
able to save the industry. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator from Mississippi to under- 
stand that the letter is going to be read and it is going to be ex- 
plained when the sugar schedule is up for consideration, 

Mr. HARRISON, I am delighted. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no deal put over by the Senator 
from Utah that he is not perfectly willing that all the world 
should know about, and when the world knows it I Will say 
that some of the sugar refiners. of the country and the banks 
which advanced money to the Cuban sugar producers will take 
notice and there will be quite a different sentiment in the 
country in relation to the rates of duty upon sugar and the 
sugar industry of the country than we are lead to believe by 
the remarks and insinuations of the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON, May I ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat, because the Senator alluded to.my remarks 
and I was sorry he was not present to hear them. The Senator, 
I understand, will produce the letter which he wrote to General 
Crowder? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to read it, and the Senator from 
Mississippi can not keep me from reading it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is not the Senator willing to have it read 
now? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not in my time. è 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not a copy of it with me. This is no 
time to do it. When the sugar schedule is reached I inteni 
to discuss the sugar schedule and then will be the time to read 
it, not now. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask whether in the letter General 
Crowder was authorized to restrict: the Cuban:crop to 2,500,000 
tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he was not. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the theory that the tariff would be 
lower? 

Mr. SMOOT. General Crowder was not authorized to do 
anything. I had no authority to authorize him to promise any 
rate of duty on sugar. 

Mr. (HARRISON, That is what the Senator was trying to 
get General Crowder to effect in Cuba, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take the time of the Senater 
from Idaho now to discuss the matter. I shall tell the Senate 
the Whole story at the proper time. 

Mr. HARRISON. But our curiosity is all excited. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; the Senator's curiosity is always 
excited. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator will not tell us now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the time of the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi-I[Mr. Haunisox] and the Senator from 
Utah I[Mr. Smoot] illustrates how unwise it would be to under- 
take to apply ‘cloture in the consideration of the tariff bill, 
The last bill that ought to have cloture applied to it is the 
tariff bill. We can possibly stop debate in the Senate, but 
we can not stop it in the country. Every one of the schedules 
in the bill will be debated for the next two or- three years 
and perhaps the wext ten years throughout the country. The 
best way that we could possibly expend our time here is to 
make just.as few mistakes as we can before the bill goes to 
the people. 

The debate in the Senate has not been intensely interesting 
perhaps to all of us, because we are not all tariff experts. 
But the debate which is going on in the country is intensely 
interesting. Strangely enough, they seem to know more about 
the bill than we do. I presume it is because they have to 
apply it daily, and they are studying the possible effect of it. 

In my humble opinion, when the sugar schedule is undis- 
posed of, when the woolen schedule is undisposed of, when 
the embargo proposition is undisposed of, when the glove, the 
potash, and all the other important schedules over which the 
fights have always been made in the past are undisposed of, 
to apply cloture would be a very serious thing. Not only 
would it result in injury to the country but it would result in 
tremendous injury to the Republican Party. Whether you 
view it as patriot or as partisan, sometimes ‘synonymous, but 
not always so, it would be a great error to force these sched- 
ules through without most thorough debate. The people, I 
venture to believe, will be greatly benefited by debate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr, BORAH. I yield to the Senator, 


——— 


EREE IOS RES Ce AEA Oe EEE to a en IRE NE EAEE 


Mr. POMaERENE. I noticed a little while ago an article in 
the New Tork Tribune which would indicate that at a certain 
dinner held last night members of the Finance Committee them- 
selves: had very grave doubts as to whether cloture should be 
invoked. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon me, I should 
like to read a sentence or two from the article: 

While the Loge ti — 95 e to try the adoption of cloture in 


‘connection with under the existing two-thirds rule, senti- 
— Was ee at e meeting that it was unwise to to 


force cloture now, before the wool and sugar schedules are di: 
dest it give rise fo a charge that an effort is being made to gag the 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that while some of the members of the Finance 
Committee may have attended the meeting, I assure him that 
I was not there. 

Mr. BORAH. The article refers to leaders of the Senate, so 
a number of us were not e 

Mr. POMERENE. The dinner was at the home of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopczl, and among other 
Senators Who are numed is the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. McCummper], the chairman of the Finance Committee; the 
Senator from Kansas [Air. Curtis], who is the Republican 
whip; the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]; the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE].; the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], and several others; and, of course, I assume 
they were all Republicans. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desired merely to correct the statement the 
Senator from Ohio made in the first place, that the Finance 
Committee was there. The Finance Committee was not there. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know whether I said the “ Fi- 
nance Committee or “members of the Finance Committee.” 

AE SMOOT. I thought the Senator said “the Finance Com- 
mittee.” ` 

Mr, BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, it would be perfectly 
suicidal for the Republican Party to shut off debate upon these 

schedules. It would be ruinous to us as a party, but, what 
would be still worse, it would be injurious to the country. 

I have always been opposed, Mr. President, to cloture; and 
it has been extremely interesting in the years during which 1 
have been here to observe how cloture has been sought to be 
applied by the two sides of the Chamber. When the Repub- 
licans are in the majority, they want cloture; when the Demo- 
crats are in the majority, they want cloture; and when either 
side is in the minority, it protests against cloture. We have 
that situation now. I think it would be extremely unwise to 
apply cloture at this time. However, Mr. President, I should 
be tempted to vote for cloture in this instance if it were not for 
the two considerations, one of which I have just mentioned, 
that I think we can not stop debate upon a measure by stopping 
debate here in the Senate. The second reason why I am op- 
posed to cloture is because of that which lies ahead of us. ¢ 

We are greatly mistaken if we think that the people are in a 
hurry to have us legislate along the lines on which we are pro- 
posing to legislate. The people are not at all dissatisfied to 
slacken haste in the matter of adding increased taxes upon 
the people and increased obligations and burdens upon the Gov- 
ernment, 

For instance, Mr. President, What are our friends proposing 
to do immediately after they pass the pending tariff bill? What 
is the next measure to be taken up? The next bill on the pro- 
gram is one to impose an indebtedness or an obligation upon 
this country of from 54. 000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. That will 
be the first hasty step we will take after we shall have con- 
cluded the consideration of the tariff bill. I am speaking now 
of the entire Congress; but do Senators think, in view of the 
conditions in this country at this time with reference to taxes, 
with reference to indebtedness, with reference to national obli- 
gations, that the people are desirous that we hasten to impose 
additional burdens on the Government of from $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000, If there were a different program confront- 
ing us, if there were a different outlook, there might be some 
desire for haste, but in view of what confronts us I doubt very 
much if there is any considerable excitement in the country to 
have us move along with our program. 

After we have disposed of the bonus proposition, which will 
add from .$4,000,000,000. to .$6,000,000,000. to the indebtedness of 
the country, what is the next measure upon our program? The 
ship, subsidy bill. Do Senators think the people of the country 
are in great haste to have the débris cleared away—if I may 
call the tariff bill that—to make way for a ship subsidy bill, a 
measure which will draw from the Treasury all the way from 
fifty million to one hundred million and some say as high as 
three hundred million dollars; which will exempt some of the 
people of the country from the payment of a portion of their 
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taxes; which will select a few and give them an opportunity 
to succeed in the midst of the distress which presses down upon 
the remainder of the people? I do not think, Mr. President, 
that the people are in any haste to have us pass that kind of a 
measure. 

Then, after we pass the ship subsidy bill and the bonus bill, 
both of which will constitute drains upon the Treasury and 
involve additional taxes and an increase of Government obliga- 
tions, we propose to take up the bill for the creation of 24 
Federal judges, which will be another drain upon the Federal 
Treasury. Perhaps we might justify the creation of 10 or 12 
additional Federal judges. I think we might do so; but to 
create 24 additional Federal judges at this time, in my opinion, 
after having examined the matter as best I may, is intolerable 
and inexcusable and the imposition unnecessarily of a further 
burden upon the people of the country. And after we shall 
have passed the Federal judges bill, there will come what is 
called the Liberia loan bill. We propose to go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, despite its condition, and loan to 
Liberia $5,000,000, at a time when the people of the United 
States are bled white, when they are absolutely without money 
to initiate enterprises, and when the great reclamation projects 
of the West are standing as they have stood for the last seven 
or eight years. With the Treasury unable to meet the demands 
of our own people, it is proposed to go into the Treasury and 
loan $5,000,000 to Liberia. 

Not a single one of the measures upon the program which is 
now before us but draws upon the people for an additional sum 
and weighs upon them in the form of additional taxation and 
increases the obligations of the Government not only by mil- 
lions but by billions of dollars. 

Mr. President, therefore, while I have sat here and listened 
to this debate, or while I have known that it was going on, I 
have not felt the impatience which I otherwise would if I 
knew’ that there would follow the tariff bill measures which 
would, in my judgment, afford real relief to the country. I 
ask our friends who are meeting at the headquarters of our 
leaders. if there is a single item in this program that does not 
increase the taxes of the people of the country? Is there a 
single part or parcel of the program that does not increase the 
obligations of the Government? It is the character of the pro- 
grum which makes hesitancy and delay in the consideration of 
the tariff bill a virtue. 

Mr. President, we know that there is already great discontent 
throughout this country, and when discontent is widespread it 
is never without justification. That condition is apparent in 
the United States and it exists throughout the world. 

It is evident that the burden which governments continue to 
impose upon the people is becoming unbearable. It is getting, 
as it were, upon the nerves of the public. The first underlying 
. cause in my judgment of the world-wide unrest, of the almost 
universal criticism which we hear against governments, is 
exorbitant and unconscionable governmental expenditures, and 
particularly the outlook that these expenditures are not being 
diminished to any appreciable extent. Indeed, I do not believe 
that the burdens already placed upon the people are so disturb- 
ing, so fruitful of dissatisfaction and discontent, as those 
burdens which present policies indicate are yet to come. The 
present demands are sufficient to take the people’s earnings, 
but the proposed policies take away their hope for better days. 

The protest upon the part of the people is now being mani- 
fested in this country and throughout the world. It makes 
itself known in strikes, through the ballot box, and finally in 
rioting and in bloodshed. The most prolific source of misery 
and crime is oppressive taxation, and when you stop to think 
of the load now carried by the masses, we can not be surprised 
at the disorder and lawlessness everywhere prevailing. 

In some countries it seems to be believed that this discontent 
and hunger can be fed up on repression and executions. In 
other countries, particularly in our own, the belief seems to 
prevail that the remedy is in still greater appropriations, in- 
creased national obligations, and necessarily higher taxes. 

Let us examine in detail the weight under which the people 
are now bending and also examine some of the proposed meas- 
ures of relief, some of the schemes which would start new 
enterprises and find employment for the idle through increased 
appropriations and still greater obligations of government! 
We will find that the late Doctor Rathenau was not far wrong 
when, a few days before his unfortunate death, speaking of the 
economie situation in Europe, he said: 

Chained in our galley we hew one another to pieces, although it is 
o oe which we are rowing and our struggle on whose behalf it is 

We are told from time to time that the situation is encour- 


aging; that we will get relief by reason of the fact that there 
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are large sums of money owing to us from foreign govern- 
ments, a part of which we may get and the interest of which 
we will surely get from some of them. These statements make 
it important for us to examine the conditions in those coun- 
tries from which we are to get interest or aid, as we are told, 
to relieve the constantly increasing burdens of this country. I 
take up first the condition of Great Britain. 

Some time ago there was a budget committee appointed in 
England, having for its object the investigation of the ex- 
penditures of the Government and the increase of taxes in that 
country. It was known as the Geddes committee. It would 
be well for those who are interested in this subject to recur 
to the report of that committee and read it. The committee 
present about as gloomy an outlook for the economie and finan- 
cial future of England as could possibly be conceived this side 
of absolute bankruptcy. I have not the report upon my table, 
but I have here a discussion of the subject by one of the lead- 
ing members of the commission, Lord Inchcape, who was 
speaking to a conference gathered for the purpose of discussing 
governmental expenditures and taxation. This is what he said: 

It was up to the entire Nation to insist upon drastic reductions in 
public expenditure. If they allowed this vital issue of economy to be 
made the football either of party politics or of departmental pride and 


intrigue, they were done. 
I felt that if expenditure and taxation were not reduced— 


I feel so now— 


that we should land ourselyes in national and individual bankruptcy. 
* * +» * . s » 


The Geddes committee, which, after six months of strenuous work, 
suggested economies of £87,000,000 in the public r departments, 
told His Majesty's Government that another 213,000,000 could be saved 
without difficulty and without impairing the practical efficiency of the 
defense and administration of the country. 

0 * * * * * . 


So we go on— . 
Says Lord Inchcape— 


and, as far as can be seen, the revenue of the current year, even at 
the present rate of taxation, will not be equal to the expenditure. By 
juggiing with figures and bringing into revenue realizations from the 
sale of surplus stores and ships, and by annexing the post-office sur- 
pius, which ought to be devoted to eapening communications by 
etter, telephone, and telegram, the Government may be able te pre- 
sent a balanced budget; but what will happen in 1923-24, when they 
won't have the proceeds of sales of war materials to help them and 
when three years of low average of income tax will materially reduce 
the returns from that source, no one knows, 

That is quite similar to the situation in this country. We 
have been able to make a showing which is somewhat en- 
couraging by reason, I will not say of juggling of figures, as 
he says here, but, as the report of the Treasury Department 
itself says, by heroic effort, and by having at hand the proceeds 
of sales of war supplies, and so forth; but when we face the 
future those things must be eliminated, and within a short 
time we must face the proposition of meeting our indebtedness 
and our expenditures not by surplus war sales but by actual 
burdens upon the people. 

Again, says Lord Inchcape: 

It is up to you; it is op to the entire nation to press for and to 
insist upon drastic reductions in public expenditure. If you don't, 
if you sidetrack this matter, or treat it as of secondary moment, then, 


in my judgment, you are done, 
. * * 2 . 


* * 

The wealth of the country does not belong to the Government. It is 
the property of the people, of those who have worked and saved, either 
for themselves or for those who are to come after them. 

How sound a statement; yet how heedlessly regarded by par- 
liaments and congresses. This Government gets its money from 
the people. The money in the Treasury is money we have com- 
pelled them by law to pay over to the Government. If we 
should more conscientiously remember that, we would not deal 
so liberally with this money. 

I suggest to you that the first line of a country's defense, and of the 
defense of civilized life, is solvency. If a man's expenditure exceeds 
his income, if he is wise, he reduces his expenditure. If he is foolixh, 
he goes on spending and borrows on his assets, pledging them for his 
loans, until he can borrow no longer, and then he is ruined. We are at 
the parting of the ways. We must reduce our expenditure and cease 
borrowing or we will come to grief. 


Let me quote one more paragraph from this discussion: 


At present we are slithering down an incline plane of prodigality 
and indebtedness that will land us, unless we act promptly and reso- 
lutely, in the + Ik this goes on, our whole social and 


ch. 

industrial kabrie wiil go to pieces. 

The report bears out the unhappy statement of this English 
statesman. I suppose some English politician might regard 
him as pessimistic, but my opinion is he was both wise and brave 
and also a patriot. 

Mr. President, that is not the only feature of the tax situation 
in England which is of moment to us who are inclined to rely 
upon the interest upon the indebtedness which Great Britain 
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owes us to help us out. I find here a statement from the Out- 
look, of London, of May 7, 1922, which says: 


On March 31, 1919, there were arrears of income tax * * * 
amounting to £55,000,000. In 1920 the figure had risen to 273,000,009. 
By 1921 it was £86,000,000, and this year it had reached the gigantic 
total of £110,000,000. 


The condition of Great Britain is no different from that in 
many other leading countries. In other words, while ex- 
penditures increase, while outlays increase, the sources of taxes 
are drying up. Who is there that can say to the people of this 

country as we begin to legislate on this program which is to 
follow the tariff bill that a part of it will be taken care of by 
collecting from Great Britain her debt to us, or the interest 
upon it? The fact is that every dollar which we lay upon the 
people of this country for the next 10 or 15 years will in all 
probability be met by the people of this country alone, and there 
is no use blinking the proposition. 

Let us look for a moment at the condition in France. France 
has her immense indebtedness and she is increasing : from day 
to day. Her sources of taxes are drying even more rapidly 
than those of Great Britain. I read here a statement from an 
ex-menber of the French Assembly in which he says: 


The new French budget, presented to Parliament by Mr. Charles de 
Lasteyrie, minister of finances, brings interesting precisions on one side 
of the problem. On the German side 5 explanations are pre- 
sented by Mr. Georg Bernhard, editor of the Vossiche Zeitung. 

French taxes amounted to 5,000,000,000 francs in 1913. In 1919 they 
reached 9,700,000,000; these grew to 15.000,000,000 in the following 
year. For 1923 they will reach over 19,000.000,000 francs. 


Five years after the war has closed, and after our antagonists 
have been reduced to practical helplessness, and after the sign- 
ing of the four-power treaty, and after every appearance of 
peace, they have increased their expenditures from $15,000,000,- 
000 francs to 19,000,000,000 franes for 1923. Then says the 
same writer: 


The cost of living has increased b 
military expenditures compared_to 
while Italy shows an increase of 372 per cent, 
per cent, and Japen of 332 per cent. 

a s » s 


200 per cent since 1918. French 
913 have grown by 266 per cent 
the United States of 346 


Thus we see, Mr. President, in these two great leading coun- 
tries, whose indebtedness to us is very large, the constantly in- 
creasing expenditure, the constant increase of taxes, the con- 
stant decrease of returns of taxes or the drying up of taxes, and 
in all instances the rise in the cost of living and the constant 
increase of the burden of armaments, 

I do not pause to survey the financial and economic conditions 
in other parts of Europe. Russia is in collapse; famine stalks 
her streets. In Germany the assassin’s face haunts her public 
men and reparations dull the energy and blast the hopes of 
the people. Austria, Hungary, Rumania—why recount them, 
for we must know that bankruptcy is everywhere threatened. 

Who could doubt what effect these conditions have upon the 

egreat mass of the people? Is there any surprise that there is 

discontent, not only throughout those countries but spreading 
into all other countries adjacent thereto? The fact is that the 
constant increase of governmental expenditure has reached the 
point where it breeds revolution. Everywhere men are de- 
nouncing or criticizing their governments—here and elsewhere. 
The people’s faith and the people’s patience are nearing ex- 
haustion. 

It seems to me, under these conditions, that the first and 
prime duty of a party which has the future of this country in 
its charge is at all hazards to refrain from increasing these 
obligations, these expenditures, and if possible to decrease them. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look for a few moments at our own 
country. 

We have at this time an indebtedness of about $22,000,- 
000,000. Our Budget is running from $3,500,000,000 upward. 
According to the report of Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the sources of taxes in this country are drying qu te 
as rapidly as in Great Britain. We have a deficit for 1923 
estimated at $500.000,000. That is the situation presented to 
us, not as a speculative proposition but by actual figures. At 
the close of the Civil War we had an indebtedness of about 
52 674.815.356. By 1915 we had reduced the indebtedness of 
the Government to $1,090,148,006. In other words, during the 
space of 50 years we had reduced our public indebtedness 
something over a billion dollars. If we are to judge the future 
by the past, we now have an indebtedness which it will take 
us more than a thousand years to lift, to say nothing of the 
constantly increasing burden in the way of increased taxes 
from year to year by reason of the increased budgets; and it is 
proposed, in addition to thnt which we already have, to lay 
on an extra indebtedness, which I am going to discuss in a 
few moments. 
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Mr. President, the tme may come, and in my opinion it is 
very likely to come, when the United States will have to stand, 
as it were, at the Marne on this question of preserving finan- 
cial civilization. The time may come when our reserves, eco- 
nomie and financial, will have to be called upon as our reserve 
of man power was called upon in 1917, and it behooves the 
American people and the American Congress to prepare for 
that as we prepared for the great conflict which confronted us 
in 1917. The nation which will lead in the future, which will 
control and dominate, will not be the nation of armies, not the 
nation of navies, but the nation of economic power, of pros- 
perity at home, of financial reserve, of means to take care of 
those things. It behooves us, therefore, not only by reason 
of the call which will be made upon us here in this country but 
by reason of the condition which surrounds us throughout the 
world, to conserve and reserve all the economic and financial 
power that we have in order to meet that exigency when it 
comes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him to make a suggestion, if we had owed 
$22,000,000,000, as we do to-day, when the war broke out in 
1917, it would have been financially impossible for us to have 
put 2,000,000 men in France. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The weakness is evidenced as, much in 
financial weakness as it is in loss of man power. 

Mr. BORAH. Quite so. There is another element to which 
I want to refer in connection with this, and that is the constant 
outlay for armaments. I have on my desk here the figures of 
the increase in the budget of France for 1923 for armament. 
Both war and navy appropriations are increased over this 
year’s budget, the former 234,000,000 francs and the latter 323,- 
000,000 francs. This is under date of May 16, 1922. In other 
words, notwithstanding the financial situation in France, for 
some reason unexplained, or not understandable, at least, by 
the outside world, she is increasing her army and her navy 
outlay over that of 1922. 

Let us make a comparison with our country. For 1916, the 
year we started the large naval building program, we expended 
$154,727,556.36 for the Navy. For 1923 we have appropriated 
$328,000,000, in round figures. 

The total appropriation for the Army in 1916 was $170.836,- 
324.69. In 1923 it was $320,000,000. A like increase could be 
shown with reference to England. 

I have called attention to this situation, which may seem 
somewhat irrelevant at first, but I am coming to the proposition 
of what should be the attitude of the American Congress toward 
these obligations which it is proposed we shall incur. 

I look upon it somewhat in the light as if we were prepar- 
ing for actual war. I think to drain our resources, to bur- 
den our people, to increase our obligations at this time is 
shortsighted, to say the least. It may be disastrous. It is a 
time when every citizen should feel toward his Government 
and its expenditures just as he would feel toward his Gov- 
ernment if he knew that an outside enemy were threatening. 
Every man and every citizen should be willing to make the 
sacrifice, to economize, to deny himself or herself the same as 
we did during the Great War. There can be no possible doubt 
as to the task which confronts us, and there can be no doubt 
but what it will call for all we have under our contro! in 
order to meet it. 

Notwithstanding that fact, Mr. President, we are told it is 
proposed as soon as this bill is out of the way to take up the 
ship subsidy bill. I am not going to discuss that to-day. I 
propose to do so in the near future. But it will be a drain 
upon the Treasury; it will establish a vicious system of tax 
exemption; it will not grant relief, and it will burden the 
future, in my judgment, quite as much as it would to actually 
vote bonds or obligations of the Government. 

Secondly, we propose to take up what is known as the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill. I am perfectly well aware that both sides of 
the Chamber are in favor of that proposition to a large extent. 
We are now paying out over $1,000,000 a day for the disabled 
veterans; about $436,000,000 for this year will be paid, more 
than a million dollars a day. If we calculate the obligations 
which we owe to those men—and if they are disabled it is 
an obligation which we must meet at whatever cost—it will 
cost this Government, upon the ratio that it cost us after the 
Civil War, in the next 50 years over $65,000,000,000, Some 
estimate it higher. But, add that to the $22,000,000 000 
wh.ch we already owe and the immense Budget which we have, 
and you have about all that the American taxpayer will be 
willing to carry during these coming years, 
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But it is proposed out of hand to lay upon the American 
people at this time an extra burden of from four to six billion 
dollars, almost twice as large as the debt which we had at the 
close of the Civil War; and if we pay it in the same way and 
at the same rate that we paid the debt after the Civil War, it 
will take us 250 years to pay off the debt which we propose to 
lay in a few weeks for the purpose of meeting this supposed 
obligation. 

Mr. President, the discussion heretofore of this bonus meas- 
ure has ranged principally about the present condition of the 
Federal Treasury and the immediate burdens of the taxpayer. 
These are matters of vital concern. But it must be apparent 
from the whole situation that underlying this question is a 
deeper problem touching not only this particular measure but 
the whole trend of legislation and the entire policy of recon- 
struction. The Treasury may run dry, but if the pride and 
the energy and the manhood and the womanhood of the Nation 
remain, it will again be replenished, The immediate burdens 
imposed by heavy taxes may sterilize industry and press down 
upon labor, but if faith in the Government and confidence in 
its policies remain, business in time will revive and labor again 
enjoy its rightful heritage. Language is inadequate to portray 
what a people will endure in the way of fiscal burdens so long 
as they believe that the policies. obtaining are just and wise. 
But when, a people begin to lose confidence in the wisdom and 
permanent policies of a government, it is time to look deeper 
than the mere significance of a pending measure. 

The bonus measure is but a single expression of what seems 
to be a deep-rooted tendency—a tendency born of feeble policies 
and irresolute leadership. If this measure stood alone, if it 
were single in its import, we could look upon it with less con- 
cern. It is conspicuous, however, only because of the amount 
involved; there are any number of measures pending before the 
Congress of the same general nature. If you care to search 
the files of the Congress or survey the activities of State legis- 
latures, you will no longer doubt the peril which confronts us 
as a people. 

There are measures enough before the Congress, and lately 
in State legislatures, to bankrupt this, the richest Nation on 
the globe. If all the money were appropriated which, by bills, 
has been suggested, or if all the debts, were created which 
such proposed measures would entail, it would place a mort- 
gage upon the brain and the energy of our people which a 
thousand years could not lift. No statistician whom I have 
been able to find can tell us to-day the amount of indebtedness 
in the world. They approach with some supposed accuracy the 
debts of the different governments, but when you seek to tabu- 
late the debts of the subdivisions of governments and then the 
private debts, the human mind staggers and computation 
breaks.down. This fearful load resting like a blighting mildew 
upon the aspirations and the hopes and the energy of the people 
everywhere is now being increased at a rate which benumbs 
calculation. Even in this comparatively new land of ours we 
have reached already the era of embargoes, subsidies, gratui- 
ties, bonuses, and finally that sinister invention of American 
polities—50-50 between the States and the Government—that 
is, the States will exploit the taxpayer for 50 per cent and the 
Government for the other 50 per cent, thus dividing responsi- 
bility and augmenting extravagance, unmindful, apparently, 
that while the taxing power are two, the taxpayer in both in- 
stances is one and the same. The great task of legislation 
to-day is to ascertain how one class can benefit at the expense 
of another class—the taxpayer always the victim. 

Mr. President, in times of adversity, in a severe economic 
crisis, a people, like individuals; must recur to first principles, 
return to the simple homely virtues, the only secure basis for 
either individual prestige or national power. Two roads were 
open to us and to all the world at the close of the Great War— 
that of waste, extravagance, taxes, and debts or that of econ- 
omy, frugality, work, and self-denial. 

The former leads inevitably to increased worry, greater 
misery, and ultimate ruin; the latter to contentment, prosperity, 
and strength. So far we have chosen the former course. When 
we have heard of unrest or political discontent, we have readily 
and generously tendered an appropriation. When the tax- 
payer has protested too earnestly, we have bravely. put the 
burden upon posterity. Like economic cannibals, we are prey- 
ing upon one another, and, going the cannibal one better, we 
are now preying upon our children and our children’s children, 
Prosperity we assume is to come, not through individual sacri- 
fice and individual effort, through self-exertion and personal 
initiative, but through the open door of the Public Treasury. 
Although the sources of taxes are drying up, yet those who are 
not making their way from the Public Treasury with what 


they could get are wending their way toward it to see what is 
left. If I were going to open the Treasury to any people, or if 


I were going to support a continuance of this policy, I would 


not turn the soldier away. But the road over which we are 
traveling means industrial distress and ultimate disaster from 
which the soldier himself can not escape. People simply can 
not and will not much longer carry the load which we are 
imposing upon them. We have already tested their patience 
to the breaking point. The multitudes, it has been said, in all 
countries are patient to a certain point, but no statesmah has 
ever yet been wise enough to foretell the particular point at 
which that patience ceases, 

I grant you that if this policy is to continue there is no 
argument by which you can exclude the American soldier from 
participating in its temporary advantage; but it should also be 
said that there is no logic by which you can exclude him from 
its permanent disadvantages. No one is more deeply concerned 
in getting back to right principles and sound policies than 
these young men. No one is more vitally interested in the 
future welfare of the country. The unwisdom of the course we 
are now pursuing will fall more heavily upon these young 
men and theirs in coming years than upon those who are now 
in places of authority. It may be vain in this mad hour of 
political exigency and reckless appropriations to urge these 
views, but the inevitable hour will come when the soldier 
himself will regret, deeply regret, he ever consented to be- 
come a part of any such scheme. It may be idle—it may even 
be thought presumptuous—at this time to speak for a different 
standard, but I doubt not at all that in later years the soldier 
himself will rue the heedless hour when he exchanged a noble 
heritage for less than a mess of pottage. The thing which he 
gave, and stood ready to give, was without money and. with- 
out price. The thing which he earned, the glory which was 
his, transcends the miserable values of the market. He does 
not rightfully belong in this futile scheme to rebuild civiliza- 
tion and reconstruct a bankrupt world through subsidies, 
bonuses, appropriations, taxes, and debts. 

You will all recall the uneasiness, the anxiety, with which 
we followed the American soldier across the sea and onto the 
battle line in Europe. He had been hurriedly called from the 
farm and the workshop, from school and college, and, prac- 
tically unseasoned, undisciplined, and untrained, sent forward 
to meet the ordeal of war. His countrymen awaited the result 
with mingled, feelings of fear and faith, and the whole world 
speculated on how he would meet the test. 

We were told that this would be the real test of democracy— 
could a republic devoted to peace stand against the onslaught 
of centralized and thoroughly trained and highly militarized 
powers? We all know the result. The pride and the exulta- 
tion we experienced over those first encounters of our troops 


no tongue can tell. They had met the test. They had vindi- , 


cated our whole theory of government. They had justified our 
standard of civilization, They had checked and were soon to 
turn back the armies which had brought three great nations 
to bay. They had demonstrated that there was something after 
all higher and more masterful than sheer force—than mere 
organization. Behind the gun was character. Behind the 
weapons of destruction was unbought, unpurchasable love of 
country. Such service, sir, is the only security a republic can 
ever know, Such service spurns the idea of compensation, 
eludes all estimate, and defies the sordid rules of arithmetic. 
Let those disposed to do so trifle with the future by attempting 
to write across this glorious record “ adjusted compensation.” 

But stern as was the task of the American soldier in war and 
unstinted as was the praise he won, a yet more inexorable obli- 
gation and a great opportunity awaited his return to civil life, 
The course which we are now pursuing will prove in. the long 
run more dangerous to our Government than a foreign foe. A 
proud, strong nation may suffer a reverse in arms, but time may 
still find it triumphant. An independent and self-reliant people 
may be overcome by the fortunes of war, but time fights on 
their side to final victory. But a nation whose citizenship has 
been drugged and debauched by subsidies and gratuities and 
bonuses, who haye surrendered to the excesses of a treasury, 
orgy, has taken the road over which no nation has ever yet been 
able to effect a successful retreat. 

Before we cun come back as a people we must change our 
standards and adopt a different policy. Who will set up the 
new standards? Who will contend for the new policy? If 
these young men fail to do so, where shall we look for leader- 
ship? If great tasks and great opportunities be the things for 
which strong men yearn, this is the most coveted hour in the 
whole history of our Republic. The glory of Flanders Field 
and the deathless courage of Chauteau-Thierry will not surpass 
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the glory and the courage of the young men who see their duty 
and do it now. 

The Great War threw back upon society its most stupendous 
task. Nothing like it in all the history of the world. The 
whole social and economic fabric had been shaken from center 
to circumference. Many of the most sacred traditions of the 
race, some of the most precious rights of the citizen, seemed 
imperiled. Old precedents were discredited. New policies were 
now at hand. To the ordinary citizen the world seemed 
in debt, the future filled with drudgery and toil. It was a 
stricken world—hunger, disease, crime, suicide, insanity— 
stricken, it would seem, by one to whom alone vengeance be- 
longs. But in spite of this fearful catastrophe the people bore 
up, carried the load with marvelously little complaint—carried 
it because they were promised on all hands and from every 
quarter by all political parties and all public servants that there 
was to be a new and nobler era in governmental affairs. Their 
interests were to be zealously guarded, sympathetically and vigi- 
lantly protected. We were all to cooperate to lift the load and 
lighten the burden. Are we keeping the promise made? Are 
we fulfilling the pledge? Are we lifting the burden? The faith 
of the citizen is after all the sole source of power in a free gov- 
ernment. To destroy it is the most reckless offense of which 
the publie servant can be guilty. s 

Is there any doubt, Mr. President, that there is a political 
revolution on in this country? We may not feel it in all its 
effects in Washington, but it has reached here to some extent. 
The people are resentful of the fact that the promises to lift 
the burden have not been kept. They are striking at men in 
office, in power, in order to reach systems and policies and pro- 
grams, Business men are borrowing money to pay their taxes. 
I have examined the lists in 10 of the great agricultural States 
of the Union and thousands of farms are for sale for taxes. 
While this condition confronts us, and while labor is dissatis- 
fied and the farmer is discontented and business discouraged, 
we propose without hesitation, it seems, to lay upon the Ameri- 
can people an additional burden of from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,- 
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The Republican Party is now in power. Others may vote 
with the party to lay on these increased taxes and burdens, 
but the responsibility is fixed and inescapable; it is with the 
party to whom has been intrusted the reins of authority. For 
the sake of our common country, for the sake of peace and 
happiness among the millions who must bear the awful load, 
who can not pass it on, will not the old party of so many noble 
victories rise to meet the occasion and stop once and for all 
this orgy of extravagance, this saturnalia of expenditure, until 
the people can redeem our country from discontent and strife 
and bring it back to prosperity and power? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I wish most reverently to 
turn just for a moment from the graphic picture painted by 
the truly great Senator who has just addressed us, great not 
only in his prescience and vision but in his superb courage in 
speaking the truth no matter whom it hurts, in hewing to the 
line in his own party or in mine, letting the chips fall where 
they will, in his masterly denunciation of the most abominable 
heresy in all political economy, the pernicious delusion, that 
by the jugglery of taxation we can increase wealth by taking 
it, that we can lift the burdens from the backs of a people by 
increasing them, that we can add to their independence by mak- 
ing them pensioners and parasites upon the Public Treasury 
instead of depending upon their own initiative and their own 
energy. 

I would turn from that vivid picture he has just painted, 
one which I shall remember with delight as long as I live, to a 
country under a patriot and a sage who belieyed that govern- 
ments were made for men and not men for governments, that 
the source of weaith was in labor and not in law. In his last 
inaugural Thomas Jefferson used these remarkable words, 
which now find their echo in the clarion tones of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]: 


At home— 
Said Jefferson, in his second inaugural— 


fellow citizens, you best know whether we have done well or m. The 
suppression of unnecessary offices, or useless establishments and ex- 
pense enables us to discontinue our internal taxes. These covering our 

nd with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions had already 
begun that process of domicilliary vexation which, once entered, is 
scarcely to be restrained, reaching 8 every article of produce 
and property. * * #* t may be the pleasure and pride of an 
American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer ever sees 
a taxgatherer of the United States? 


The ardent hope of the Senator from Idaho may yet find its 
realization when God in his goodness gives another Thomas 
Jefferson to this distracted and plundered country where greed, 


Sony and fanaticism rule supreme for the hour and the hour 
only. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a moment ago all was dark- 
ness and gloom, but this moment God's sunlight is shining above 
us. I still have faith in humanity, that in some way it will 
find the pathway cleared for the future and that the sons will 
be worthy of their fathers. In that faith I think that we can 
go on with the business of the country in the confidence that 
all of the wisdom, all of the greatness on the face of the earth 
is not behind us, and none gleaming to-day to lighten our path- 
way. 

Mr. President, the world has met conditions before. The 
country has met conditions perhaps not quite as dark and 
gloomy as they appear to the Senator from Idaho to-day, but 
conditions which, measured by its ability to meet them, were 
far more burdensome than those which are imposed upon our 
shoulders to-day. The Senator from Idaho looks with appre- 
hension upon the slightest increase in the indebtedness that we 
are to meet next year. Why, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the fact of the mighty obligations fiat were imposed upon us at 
the close of the Great War, notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not at that time half realize the burden that had been placed 
upon our shoulders, within the last few years we have reduced 
our national indebtedness more than three and one-half billion 
dollars. We shall meet our future obligations, Though the 
outlook may at times seem somewhat dismal, I have no fear that 
with our mighty resources, many of which are scarcely half 
developed, we shall fail to have the courage and the intelligence 
to meet those future obligations as we have met our obligations 
in the past. x 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator that we shall 
meet them if we thoroughly understand them; but will the Sen- 
ator tell me how we obtained the money to pay $3,500,000,000 
of our indebtedness? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose we got it from taxation. 

Mr. BORAH. We did not; we got it principally from selling 
surplus war materials. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; we sold a little of war material, but 
we did not get all the money from that source. 

Mr. President, even the Underwood tariff law is bringing us 
in a revenue for which we did not look. In anticipation of a 
heavier tariff the goods began to come into the country as rap- 
idly as the ships could bring them here and demand could be 
made for them. Instead of our customs revenue under the 
pending bill being $350,000,000, it will probably reach $400,- 
000,000. The Actuary of the Treasury Department in his first 
estimate of the receipts from the revenue law of 1921 for the 
fiscal year 1922 came within $1,000,000 of absolute accuracy, 
and in the estimate which he is now making as to the future 
revenue to be derived from the proposed tariff law which we 
have before us he estimates now that it will run nearer $400,- 
000,000 than $350,000,000. 

Mr. President, conditions are not quite so gloomy as some 
might imagine after listening to the most eloquent address of 
the Senator from Idaho. We sometimes acquire exaggerated 
ideas and notions as to the real situation in the country. For 
instance, the Senator stated that the bill providing for the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation would cost from four billion to 
six billion dollars. The Actuary of the Treasury, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence, after the most thorough investi- 
gation of the probable draft upon the Treasury to be made by 
the compensation bill, estimates that about $3,800,000,000 might 
possibly be paid in 40 years. The country will grow, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in population and in wealth during the next 40 years, and, 
in my opinion, if we are owing an honest debt to these men 
we ought to pay them even if it causes a little drain upon our 
pocketbooks, God knows those who have remained at home 
made enough here in the United States while they were serv- 
ing their country without added compensation to enable us to 
pay forty times over the debt we owe them. I do not think 
we ought to complain if we are called upon to divide a dollar 
here and there, when we made thousands of dollars, in order 
to adjust the compensation of the men who fought our battles. 
I can not quite understand how Senators can stand here and 
vote for a good roads measure that will cost $125,000,000 in a 
single year and yet feel that they are committing an offense 
against the country if they vote for a bill which will require an 
appropriation of only $78,000,000 for our soldiers during the 
next year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The able Senator from North Dakota has just 
made the observation that if we owe the soldiers we should 
pay them; that we should pay our honest debts. The impli- 
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cation was that we owed the soldiers, and therefore should 
pay them. I should like to ask the Senator what standard he 
has invoked in determining our monetary obligation to the 
soldiers; and, if he has invoked a monetary standard, how is 
he satisfied with the moderate sum which he has stated of 
three billion five or six hundred million dollars? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
were an autocrat, as he is not, and if he had two men working 
for him whom he was paying $3 a day, and he said to one man, 
“Shoulder your gun, fight my battles,.go down to death, if 
necessary, and I will continue your pay at $3 a day,” and 
he told the other, Stay at. home out of danger and help me 
furnish materials. to; your brother who has gone to war, and 
I will pay you $9.a day for doing that, but, as I have not got 
that extra $6, I will borrow it and. turn it oyer to you, and 
you. will have to give me your note and you will have to sign 
to that note the name of your brother who is over fighting 
my battles.” The man who was sent to battle would not get 
one penny of the increase of $6.a day, but when he came home 
he would have to shoulder the obligation. Now, I insist that 
there is something to adjust between those two men. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator’s position, he puts 
it on the basis of a day’s work? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I do not care on what basis it may be put. 
In the eyes of some it may be based on the day's work of those 
who. labored, but more appropriately on the enormous profits 
of those who were contractors and who bled the Government 
white and then levied that indebtedness in the form of a great 
bonded debt on the shoulders of future generations. It matters 
little how it came about; the fact is that when the soldier. 
came home he found that his brother coworker had partici- 
pated in all of these advantages, had reaped the higher wage, 
had enjoyed enormous profits, and then left the debt for him 
to pay.. I say, yes, there is an obligation. 

I support the adjusted compensation measure upon the theory 
that there is a moral obligation, and if it were an obligation 
resting on individuals instead of a nation any court of justice 
on the face of the earth would enforce an accounting that would 
give to the soldier something like fair and equal compensation 
with his stay-at-home. brother. We do not all look at this mat- 
ter of the soldiers’ compensation in the same light, and I have 
no quarrel with those who. take a different view. I justify 
myself because I feel that there is justice in the soldiers’ claim. 

Mr. President, I do. not believe that we are all going to the 
bow-wows because of our extravagance.. It is a bad element; 
it was incident to the time of the war when money was free 
and flowed like water. It takes a nation years to reform its 
extravagant methods growing out of war; but we are bringing 
about that reformation not so rapidly as the Senator from Idaho 
and I would like, but we are retrenching, and we will continue 
to do so, and we will pay our honest debts while we are doing It, 

Mr. President, I realize that it is rather discomforting to 
listen to an eloquent address upon great national and world 
issues and then be compelled to drop down to dry fish, pickled 
and in brine, but that is the practical situation; we have got 
to meet it; we have got to get back to our dried fish and do 
something with it. I am not going to make a speech on the 
tariff bill in general; I think we ought to give our attention 
to the particular schedule before the Senate, but I want to 
answer one statement which has been iterated and reiterated 
here again and again, but which is erroneous. 

The committee has not been frightened into reporting any 
lower rates, nor has it been frightened into increasing any 
rates by anything which has been said. in the Senate, One 
might think from the arguments on the other side of the 
Chamber that the committee had reported changes after Sena- 
tors on the. other side had discussed the schedules. We did not 
make one of the changes after they had discussed them. We 
had occasion when we reported the bill in the first instance to 
say that conditions as to values were chaotic throughout the 
world. We admitted the almost impossibility of making a rate 
today which we were certain would be right to-morrow. So 
we stated fairly and openly that the committee would continue 
in session every day and that we would report from time to 
time such amendments as new conditions as disclosed by new 
sources of evidence would justify. We have followed that rule; 
we will continue to follow it to the very end. On the whole, 
such amendments as the committee have reported have been 
downward. Why? Because I think the low cost of production 
has reached its limit in the Old World and is going upward, 
while on this side of the Atlantic the high cost has reached its 
limit and is going downward, and as these two extremes, more 
closely approach each other we need a different rate to be fair 
and just and sufficient, with all, to take care of the difference in 
the situation, 
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We will meet the conditions which develop as we go along 
with these schedules, and we will raise rates if we think 
we ought to raise them, and we will lower them if we think 
they ought to be lowered; but I want to say with reference 
to the tariff in general as it appears to-day that, measured by 
the spread between foreign production and sales and sales of 
comparable articles in the United States, this tariff bill gives 
a less rate of protection than any other Republican tariff bill 
that has been passed in the last 50 years. 

When we impose a duty on wool of 33 cents per pound upon 
the scoured content we are compelled to give a compensatory 
rate to the manufacturer of woolen goods, That we have 
done, and haye gone no, further than, the compensatory rate 
plus a very small protective duty, less than in previous tariff 
bills. when we compare the difference between wages of the 
competitor, wages on this side of the ocean, and the other ele- 
ments, that enter into a determination in the competitive field. 

Mr. President, I hope now that we can go on with our tariff 
bill, We will vote upon the cloture matter to-morrow; and 
if it is defeated we will, of course, go on in our patient, long- 
suffering way and hope some time to bring the matter to a 
final. decision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to in- 
terfere with the return by the Senator from North Dakota, as 
he desires, to the pending schedule of the bill; but I feel com- 
pelled to make some observations upon the pending motion 
upon cloture. While I am hardly physically able to speak 
this afternoon, I am constrained to do so, because I fear that 
if I defer it until to-morrow I shall not have an opportunity 
during the only hour that is set apart before the vote. 

Mr. President, before I approach the question of cloture I 
want to say that I am quite sure that the Senator from North 
Dakota was correct in his statement a little while ago with 
reference to the changes made by the committee in the tariff 
bill, so far as he is personally concerned, that nothing has 
been done through fear. The Senator from North Dakota is 
one of the boldest men I have ever known in public life, and 
I am sure that, personally, he does nothing through fear. I 
am also sure, and I want to say it now because I feel it, that 
there is not in public life to-day a more upright and a more 
independent statesman than the able Senator from North Da- 
kota; and there is nobody in this Chamber who will personally 
regret more than I shall, when his term expires, to part with 
him as a colleague in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I propose merely to talk about this cloture 
motion this afternoon and shall not, if I can avoid it, speak 
upon it in the usual way in which we speak in this Chamber. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoae] saw fit in his 
remarks this morning to indulge in some criticisms which I 
take as rather personal to myself, because they referred to the 
distribution of the work on this tariff bill upon the floor of 
the Senate among the members of the minority of the Finance 
Committee, assisted by certain other Senators upon this side. 

The Senator was severe in his characterization of the pur- 
pose of that distribution. He attributed it to a desire and an 
intent upon this side of the Chamber to prolong the discussion 
and to take up unnecessary time in the consideration of the 
tariff bill. 

I desire to assure the Senator from Minnesota—for he is my 
friend, and I would say nothing offensive to him—and I want 
to assure the Senate and the country that nothing was further 
from my thought in making this distribution as ranking mem- 
ber of the minority of the committee than the motive assigned 
to my action by the Senator from Minnesota. As chairman of 
the Finance Committee during the Wilson administration when 
we brought in the Underwood bill and presented it to the Sen- 
ate, I realized then, as I have realized in the consideration of 
this bill, that I then as chairman und now as ranking member 
of the committee, would not be able alone to give to all the 
items of these bills the consideration and attention necessary 
to an intelligent and an adequate understanding of them in 
order to present them to the Senate and the country as they 
should be presented; and at that time I hit upon the plan of 
distributing the schedules among subcommittees of the minority, 
and I found that the plan worked admirably. When this bill 
came in, after consultation with the other members of the 
minority, it was decided that the same course should be again 
pursued. The object was not, as the Senator seems to think, 
to prolong discussion, but it was to curtail discussion by a 
better and more thorough grasp of the individual subjects to 
be discussed. I think my plan has again worked very well. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to thresh over old straws, but 
I submit that if there is a proper understanding of the situation 
which confronted the minority with respect to this bill it will 
not be believed or thought that we have taken more time than 
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has been reasonably necessary to.accomplish the object that we 
set out to attain—that of giving the country and the Senate 
our viewpoint with reference to the various taxes imposed in 
this bill. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pouxxxxnl this morn- 
ing interrupted my good friend the Senator from ‘Minnesota 
IMr. KELLOGG] when he was discussing the number of .amend- 
ments that have been already discussed, and comparing the 
amendments in this bill with the Senate committee .amend- 
ments of past tariff measures, and the time that had been 
taken in the discussion of this bill as compared with the time 
that was taken in the discussion of former bills, with the state 
ment that this particular bill had taken longer in all of its 
stages than the Underwood bill or any other tariff bill; that 
it had taken longer in the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House than any other; that it had taken longer before 
the Committee on Finance than any other; and he added that 
it carried 2,000 amendments, or something over three times as 
many amendments. as were contained in the Underwood bill. 

Mr. President, he might have added and still have been 
within the limits of truth that this bill contains.a larger num- 
ber of amendments than all the tariff bills that have been passed 
by the Congress since the Civil War taken together. 

I have not made an exact calculation, but calculating as far 
back as I have personal knowledge of, and getting some infor- 
mation in regard to events even further back than my personal 
knowledge goes, I am quite sure that if I am not altogether 
within the limit of aceurgte statement I am very nearly within 
the limit when I say that this bill carries more amendments 
made by the Senate committee than all the other tariff bills 
together that have been before the Senate since the Civil War. 
If the Senator from Alabama, who has great experience and 
information in these matters, thinks I am incorrect in that state- 
ment, I would be very glad to have him correct me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as my knowledge goes, the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is admitted that we have 
now been discussing this bill as long as we discussed the Under- 
wood bill, and we have acted upon as many amendments al- 
ready as were attached here to the Underwood bill. We have 
aeted upon 700 amendments already, and I do not think the 
Senate Finance Committee made quite 600 amendments to the 
Underwood bill. But outside and independent of the number 
of committee amendments, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there is a radical difference with re- 
spect to the time which would reasonably be expected to be 
taken in discussing these amendments and the time spent in 
discussing the amendments to past tariff bills, especially the 
last two tariff bills. 

The rates in the Underwood tariff bill were based upon a 
definite policy. Those .rates were levied for the purpose of 
raising reyenue. It was an easy matter to test those rates and 
determine whether the subject under consideration was one 
upon which a revenue duty might with,propriety be imposed. 
It was easy to determine, whether the revenue duty imposed was 
too great or too small to carry out the general policy upon 
which the bill was framed. Hence, Mr. President, not much 
discussion, not much investigation,.not much statement of facts 
were necessary in connection with the discussion of those amend- 
ments. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill was based, or was supposed to be 
based, upon a definite and specific policy in the fixing of the 
rates, It was based upon the Republican theory of the differ- 
ence in the costs of production here and abroad. The Finance 
Committee which prepared that measure had investigated those 
differences and ample data had been furnished the Senate by 
which we might easily and readily determine and test the ade- 
quacy or the Inadequacy, the justice or the injustice, of the 
rates by the principle upon which they were laid. 

But when we approach this bill we-find that a different;situa- 
tion exists, It is not a bill framed upon revenue principles, It 
is not a bill framed upon the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad; it does not pretend to.be either. Its sponsors and 
advocates. do not claim that it is. They admit frankly that 
they sought no such information and got no such information. 
It is framed upon the theory of the difference in the. selling 
prices of the foreign products and the American products; and 
it has been disclosed in the course of these discussions—prac- 
tically not denied; indeed, virtually admitted—that the com- 
mittee is not itself in possession of the necessary information 
to enable it to determine whether the duties eorrectly: measure 
the differences or not. 

There was no governmental investigation of that question 
or of the factors in that problem. In most instances the com- 
mittee took the statements of witnesses personally interested 
in the subject matter as to one or the other of these essential 
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factors in making that determination; and then, when the com- 
‘mittee brought in its bill, it furnished us with books claimed 
to contain information necessary to enable us to test these 
duties; and yet, when you turn to those books, I defy any Sen- 
‘ator to point out, in the summaries which are glven with ref- 
erence to the 2,000 amendments in this bill, any data or any 
information at all adequate, indeed, or of consequential im- 
portance, in connection with the very fundamental questions 
lying at the basis of the rates. That is a vital thing that is 
omitted. 

We could mot discuss these rates, we could not test these 
rates, until we had sought and found these essential duta 
in the best way we could and presented them to the Senate for 
the first time, because they were not to be found anywhere in 
a 33 or the published statements of the com- 
m 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, so far as cost of production 
in Germany is concerned, the Senator has not produced any- 
thing except the sale prices, nor can he. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as the committee was concerned, 
when it dealt with Germany it undertook to determine every- 
thing by the wages paid, or which were alleged to be paid, to 
German laborers, with full knowledge of the fact, I assume, 
because they ought to have had knowledge of the fact, that in 
Germany in very many instances the labor costs, for purposes 
of conparison, can not be ascertained by the amount of wage 
paid in one country or the other. We have not been able to get 
the information in many instances, but we have tried the best 
we could to get it; and the point I am making is, not that we 
had to-shuffe about to get information but when we got the 
information it took time to present that information to the 
Senate, because the Senate did not have that information 

Mr. KELLOGG, Nobody could get the information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate did not ‘have it, as we have 
heretofore had the essential information to enable us to test 
wh as it appeared in the published statements of the com- 
mittee. 

I contend that if vou take into consideration the difficulties 
under which we have had to labor, and these differences in con- 
ditions, we have done a very remarkable thing in having been 
able to discuss as many of these amendments as we have dis- 
cussed. I concede that we have discussed a greater number of 
these items specifically than is ordinarily done in the case of a 
‘tariff bill, but we were considering a bill framed upon a new 
‘principle, and the minority of the committee was entirely satis- 
fied that the rates levied by the committee-were ascertained in 
a most haphazard sort of a way, and that it was our duty to 
the people of this country, and to the Senate, not only to investi- 
gate but to bring facts before the Senate and the country which 
would enable Senators and enable the people to test these rates 
for themselves. That has been our labor. 

I know we have passed tariff bill after tariff bin when the 
discussions have not been sufficient to enlighten the people at 
all and when the law was finally enacted without the people 
knowing what was in it. We would have been derelict in our 
duty If we had permitted that to happen under the circum- 
stances which now environ us. We have tried to carry the in- 
formation to the people, and we have succeeded, with the aid 
of an efficient press that felt about this matter just as we felt 
about it and that from the beginning up to the present time 
has given us most helpful and most cordial eooperution. 

For the first time in the history of this conntry, I want to say, 
the people of this eountry, even those living in the remote sec- 
tions, not only the city people but the country people, are read- 
ing real facts about a tariff bill, because the papers are publish- 
ing facts about it and are discussing it intelligently. The peo- 
ple are reading about it. They are beginning to understand it 
as they never heretofore have understood a tariff bill, and I 
say now, from my experience in mixing recently with people 
living out in the country, where I myself am living, I have 
never known the people to be as well informed as to what a 
tariff: bill meant to them as they are to-day with reference to 
what this bill means to them, and when you charge that the 
time we have devoted to bringing to the people the knowledge 
of What this bill means has been wasted you dre speaking far 
wide of the mark, 

If you do not appreciate the value of these discussions and 
the information that has been disclosed and carried far and 
wide throughout the country to the people of this country, to 
the people who have to pay the taxes, let me tell you that the 
people of the country appreciate it. You may think it has been 
time wasted, but the people of the United States do not think 
so. The people of the country and the press of the country 
think that no time has ever been occupied in the Senate of the 
United States to better advantage in the interest of the people 
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than the time we have taken to expose this measure in those 
particulars in which it is so unjust and unfair to the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I know there has been a great deal of extrane- 
ous talk during the seven weeks we have been discussing this 
measure, but there never have been seven weeks when the Sen- 
ate was in session when there was not just about as much 
extraneous talk as we have had during the consideration of this 
bill, which has come about equally from this side and the other 
side. 

Some Senator—I do not recall just which one—undertook a 
little while ago to present a catalogue of the number of hours 
which have been taken up on this side of the Chamber as com- 
pared with the number of hours which have been taken up on 
the other side of the Chamber in the discussion of this bill, I 
do not know, nor do I care, about the number of hours. I sup- 
pose we have taken more time, because we were the protesting 
parties, First we took upon ourselves the laboring oar. You 
were willing to sit in your seats and say nothing. You were 
willing to rely upon the party votes you have, 

We were dissatisfied with the bill. You were satisfied with 
it. The burden of pointing out its inequities and ys iniquities 
fell upon us. Necessarily we took the greater amount of time, 
But more important than that, when you come to comparing 
the number of hours taken upon the two sides, is the fact that 
when we were discussing the question item by item and para- 
graph by paragraph, trying to get information from those on 
the other side of the Chamber, and being unable to get it, trying 
to induce Senators on the other side of the Chamber to discuss 
it with us and were unable to do it—while we were engaged in 
that effort for three long weeks, Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber, following the lead of the members of the commit- 
tee, sat practically mute in their seats and refused either to 
give us information or to join in discussion with us, and gave 
us to understand that if anything was to be done here except to 
vote and record the majority on the other side it must be done 
by this side without any help or answer from the other side of 
the Chamber. Of course, under those cireumstances we have 
consumed a greater amount of time than those on the other side 
of the Chamber have consumed. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is a man in the Senate 
who is more earnestly and more sincerely anxious to get through 
with the bill than I am. For more than a week I have been 
thoroughly exhausted and thoroughly worn out with it, physi- 
cally unable, even when I wished to do so, to discuss it. I 
want to see it finished, not only for personal considerations but 
for public considerations. I agree that it ought to be passed 
us speedily as it can be done with justice to the people who 
are entitled to know the taxes that are being imposed upon them. 
I sympathize with the desire of the majority to expedite action, 
So far as I am concerned—and, I know, so far as my associates 
on this side of the Ghamber are concerned—that within the 
limits of our convictions as to our duty in the premises we 
are just as anxious as those on the other side of the Chamber 
to curtail the discussions and finish with the bill. 

do not know whether you expect to be able to command a 
sufficient number of votes to adopt the cloture rule or not. If I 
were looking at the question of cloture purely and simply from 
a partisan standpoint, I would bid you Godspeed in your efforts 
to adopt it. I think it would be the end of your party, so far 
as suecess in the next election is concerned. I think it would be 
the most egregious blunder, if it could be carried to success, 
that a political party ever made, But, Mr. President, I do 
not look at it from that standpoint. I look at it from the stand- 
point of the public interest. Looking at it from that standpoint, 
I feel it my duty to interpose all the efforts within my power 
to defeat the scheme. 

What would it mean? It would mean that for the first time 
in our history cloture had been applied to a measure containing 
thousands of provisions imposing taxes upon the American 
people, and in this case taxes which, together with the inci- 
dental increase in prices which would have to be paid by the 
people, would place a burden upon the American public amount- 
ing to billions of dollars, not only during this year but through- 
out the life of the measure. 3 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did not the Senator apply for cloture in 
1917. and after a cloture rule was presented make an agreement 
to vote on the tax bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not remember. 
I made the agreement or not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the Senator presented a cloture 
petition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have never presented a cloture peti- 
tion. I have presented a great many unanimous-consent re- 
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quests, but I never have presented a cloture rule. We have had 
unanimous-consent agreements with reference to all sorts of 
bills, and under those agreements we have made arrangements 
with reference to the division of time and the amount of time 
and all that sort of thing, but that was a matter of agreement, 
that was-a matter of unanimous consent, that was an agreement 
which was so adjusted and arranged that everybody was satis- 
fied and everyone had all the time that he felt was necessary 
to enable him to discharge his duty to his constituents and to 
his country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In one of those cases the agreement was 
nor made until after the Senator had presented a petition for 

oture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
on a tax bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I have ever in my life even 
so much as considered the proposition of applying a cloture to 
a tariff bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. A tax bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about tariff bills. What does 
it mean as applied to a tariff bill? The cloture that is provided 
for in our rules, if it were applied to a bill carrying oue gen- 
eral proposition like that of the soldiers’ bonus, like that of a 
ship subsidy, I think would not be a very great hardship, be- 
cause each Senator would have an hour to discuss the single 
proposition. But it is different when cloture is proposed to be 
applied to a bill which carries 4,000 separate and distinct items, 
which already has had attached to it 2,000 amendments, 1,200 
or 1,500 of which have not yet been acted upon or discussed, a 
bill that probably might be subject to several hundred addi- 
tional amendments. When you undertake to apply our cloture 
rule, which limits discussion by each individual Senator on the 
bill and all amendments to only one hour in the aggregate, you 
have to my mind presented a proposition that is unthinkable 
and impossible and that can not be differentiated from a plain 
effort and purpose to gag Senators and to suppress real dis- 
cussion. 

Further, Mr. President, there are probably 2,000 paragraphs 
in the bill which have not been subjected to amendment by the 
committee, in many of which the rates are Just as excessive and 
vulnerable as in any of the amendments offered by the commit- 
tee. If the cloture prevails, Senators representing those who 
will have to pay the taxes imposed in those unamended para- 
graphs and sections of the bill will have no opportunity to offer 
upon the floor of the Senate any amendment to correct the 
wrong. So we would have possibly between a thousand and 
fifteen hundred separate and independent taxes imposed upon 
the people of the country just as the committee had written 
those taxes and brought them in here, without any discussion 
in this body, without any opportunity to amend a single one of 
them. When before did it ever happen in a free country that 
it was proposed that men should have their property taxed, 
with a heavy taxation, too—not taxation for the benefit of the 
Government; no; but mostly for the benefit of private inter- 
ests—and the only consideration that was to be given to that 
law by which their property was to be in large part confiscated 
for private interest was the consideration given to it in the 
committee, while the men whom the people had selected and 
sent here to guard and protect their interests were, by force 
of the majority, if the cloture prevailed, to be denied the poor 
privilege of uttering a word of protest or offering an amendment 
in behalf of their constituents and the taxpayers. I say, when 
we get to the point that it can happen in a free country that a 
man’s property can be taken away from him and given to pri- 
vate interests without his representatives in the tax-leyying 
body haying an opportunity to be heard, either by way of dis- 
cussion or amendment—when we come to that situation in 
the United States, I say that the liberties of the American 
people will be jeopardized unless in their might they rise up 
then in revolt against any such outrages upon their constitu- 
tional and inalienable rights as citizens of a free Nation. 

Mr. President, I have done just exactly what I did not ex- 
pect to do. I have put too much physical effort into what I 
have said, and I am somewhat weary as the result. Rather 
hurriedly this morning I prepared some observations of a gen- 
eral character which I wish to make with reference to the pro- 
posal to invoke the cloture rule. 

Mr. President, it is significant that this motiou for cloture 
on the tariff bill follows so very closely upon the heels of cer- 
tain disasters to the party in power in recent party primaries. 
The result of this discussion and the light thrown upon the in- 
equities and the iniquities of the pending bill no doubt admon- 
ished those in charge of the measure that the time had come to 
close the doors against a further inspection by the people. The 
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presentation of this. motion, practically to foreclose debate on 
the remaining 2,000 amendments and the other thousands of 
unamended items in the bill, does not mean that the Republican 
Party in the Senate or outside of the Senate are yearning for 
the. passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, they are not. The country knows they are 
not. It simply means that they have determined that reasons 
of safety call for the summary throttling of the disclosures 
and exposures of the outrages, hidden and otherwise screened, 
in the various paragraphs and schedules of the bill. 

There has not been a moment, Mr. President, since Warren 
G. Harding was. installed.in the White House, now nearly a 
year and a half ago, that the campaign promises made to the 
men who organized and financed the Republican campaign in 
1920 for immediate revision of the tariff in their. interest has 
not been a nightmare to the administration and its leaders in 
Congress; when the thought of the revision of the tariff at 
this time did not fill them with fear and trembling; and when 
they have not looked upon it as a thing to be dreaded and 
avoided if it might be. There is not a Republican leader of 
grasp and vision in the Senate or outside of the Senate who 
does not feel and know that this is not an opportune time to 
revise the tariff and that such a revision as those who ask and 
insist upon as a thing promised, due and demanded, is fraught 
with danger both to the country and to the: Republican Party. 

Boies Penrose, the greatest leader. the. Party has 
had in the Senate in recent years, saw this and fully appreci- 
ated and.appraised its import, In these circumstances the task 
of those responsible for action was. to devise ways and means 
discreetly, to postpone action. to a. more propitious time and 
not to expedite action. These are the reasons that this bill lay 
fallow in the committee for nearly a year; these are the rea- 
sons that it was laid on the shelf for months while a: $100,000 
commission spent months in roaming around the world investi- 

gating. the absurd so-called. American valuation proposition. 
Thus it will be seen that if we are to have a tariff bill at this 
time, the proponents. of this measure wasted a whole year. in 
backing and filling, in. going forward and then going back- 
ward, in useless wranglings and discussions, in trying to de- 
termine whether anything should be done or nothing should be 
done, in dilly-dallying and ‘‘ sparring for time” with the men 
to whom their party was mortgaged and who wanted their 
“pound of flesh,” regardless of whether the season was propi- 
tious or the time t. When at last. it was determined 
to yield to the demands of the interests and make the final leap 
in the dark, with danger and threatenings of disaster 
ing, there were more long months of delay. The time which it 
was estimated it would take to do the work was doubled and 
trebled before it was finished. 

What was the cause, Mr. President, of these long-drawn-out 
deliberations? What, blocked speedy action by the committee 
on the bill? What discussions were going on in the committee 
room? Were they important or were they trivial? Were they 
necessary to the framing of a bill sa to the interests 
or the drafting of a bill good for the people? We know what 
those discussions were, and we know they were not partici- 
pated in by the people who will have to pay the taxes. They 
were carried on with the people present who will receive the 
benefits of the taxes to be laid. 

First, there was the question of what sort of a tariff should 
be written and what should be the basis of valuation. Should 
the bill be drawn on the cost of production theory? No. Should 
it provide for the American valuation? No. The one was 
unsatisfactory to the committee and the other was unsatisfac- 
tory to the interests: with whom they were conferring during 
these long months. These men who were there asking that the 
people be taxed in their behalf did not want the taxes levied 
upon the basis of the difference in the costs of production. 
That was not the sort of à tariff for which they were looking, 

The committee, of course, was helpless. N did not have the 
facts; it could not get the facts, as it admits; to base the tariff 
upon the difference in the costs of production, Therefore that 
theory. of tariff taxation was thrown overboard. The interests 
wanted and insisted upon tariff taxation so levied as to main- 
tain their present profiteering prices and afford an opportunity 
to increase those prices hereafter; and that is what they got. 
That was the subject of the wrangling for months, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It finally terminated in the committee scrapping all the 
theories of their party with reference to tariff taxation and 
giving to the interests, who had their ear from day to day, who 
swarmed. around. the committee room, who had their. experts 
here with volumes of data, the kind of tax they wanted, al- 
though new in our history, although containing great wrong 
and oppression, although calculated and intended to maintain 


prices at the present high levels, when the people are praying 
for and demanding lower prices, and although it provides the 
easy and transparent. method by, which those interests at. will 
may further advance their prices. and yet enjoy immunity from 
foreign competition, such as they have provided for themselves 
against. domestic competition by combination and monopoly, 
That is what was given to them. 

I say, that no such boon. at the expense of a great people 
was ever conferred upon a special class as that conferred by 
this bill upon the special interests which eame before the com- 
mittee and stayed there with their lobbyists. and their experts 
and their accountants until they got exactly what they wanted 
written into the bill. 

Mr. President; I, therefore, say the men who are asking that 
this taxation be laid upon the people for the benefit of private 
business had their full day in court. That day extended 
through almost a year, if one considers the time when the 
tariff negotiations and the tariff conferences began between the 
committee in the other House and ended in the committee in 
the Senate. They had free entrance for themselves and their 
retainers, and they took advantage of it at every step of the 

ing, which) ran through a whole year: I repeat, they 
have had their day in court. If ever a litigant was given a 
full and a sympathetie hearing, they were given a full and a 
sympathetic hearing: 

But, Mr. President, where were the other parties to this 
transaction? Where, during all of. these long months when the 
beneficiaries of this bill were enjoying the conferences and the 
confidence of. the committee framing this measure, were the 
other parties to that transaction? What was the nature of 
the transaction? It was a proposition to impose a tax, chiefly 
for the benefit of certain favored individuals and corporations 
in this country, and only incidentally for the benefit of the 
Government, upon whom, Mr. President? Upon the 110,000,000 
of people in this country, and upon practically everything that 
110,000,000 of people buy and consume, Scarcely. anything 

escaped.. Where were the victims of these taxes? What oppor- 
tunity have they had to be heard upon this question. of imposing 
levies. upon their property, not for the publie benefit but for 
private interest? 

The people. upon whom these taxes were to be levied and 
collected were not there. The case of the tariff tax levy of 1922 
against the people is now in the court of last resort: The 
taxpayers were denied their day in court, or at least they did 
not have it. They did not ask it, and if they did not ask it 
it was because they trusted to their representatives here to 
take care of their interests. It probably was because they 
were not seekers after special privileges, like these gentlemen 
who appeared before the committee, but were at home; attend- 
ing to their. private affairs, working in the shops and in the 
factories, working and toiling in the flelds and in the stores 
and the countinghouses and in all the different channels of 
employment. and, activity in the country, attending to their 
business, that business in the main being to secure the neces- 
saries upon which to support the life of themselves and their 
families. 

Mr. President, the people who are to pay these taxes are in 
the main people who deal with the necessary things of life, whe 
spend their time trying to accumulate the simple things that 
are necessary to sustain life in a civilized country. They were 
not before the committee. Their case is here to-day.. They are 
represented here by their representatives, asking that they be 
heard in their behalf before the final decree is rendered against 
them, and before the writ of execution upon their property is 
ordered placed in the hands either of the Government or of 
the private beneficiaries of these taxes. 

Mr. President, here is to be written the decree either in behalf 
of the people or against the people; and here is to be written 
not only the decree for levying taxes, but the decree for colleet- 
ing the taxes here imposed upon the people. 

The people have had no opportunity to be heard up to this 
time. Their representatives upon this floor stand here to-day 
asking that they be heard in the only tribunal to which they 
can now appeal for a hearing. They could not get anything 
like an adequate hearing in the House, because of the parlia- 
mentary situation there and its rules; but here, Mr. President, 
is a forum in which they had the right to suppose that through 
their representatives they would be given full and fair and 
adequate. hearing, and that nothing necessary to protect. their 
rights would be denied to them. But what do we have here? 
A proposition coming from the other. side of the Chamber, a 
proposition coming from the committee that drafted this bill 
imposing these taxes upon these people that have lever been 
heard, denying the right of the people’s representatives upon 
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the floor of this Chamber to stand here and debate these taxes, 
and to offer amendments for their alleviation or for their re- 
moval if wholly unjust. You now propose to deny that right. 

How are you going to stand before the American people in 
advocacy of such a proposition as that? When, until this day, 
has the American citizen had his day in court, or his oppor- 
tunity to be heard upon this bill? When is he to be heard if 
he is not heard here through his representatives, if my mouth 
is closed and if the mouths of these other gentlemen over here 
who stand for him and the mouths of those over on the other 
side who stand for the consumer and the taxpayer are to be 
closed and gaged, and only an hour allowed to discuss 2,000 
amendments, those acted upon and those that it is assumed 
will be offered here in the taxpayers’ interest, largely—only an 
hour to discuss them all or to discuss the bill, and then the 
right of his representatives and spokesmen here to offer amend- 
ments in his behalf is denied? 

Mr. President, it is very strange that this motion comes at 
this particular time. 

These charges of filibustering have been made here for a 
month, and now, just as we are reaching probably the most 
important schedules in this whole bill so far as the taxpayers 
are concerned, just as we are reaching the cotton schedule and 
the wool schedule and the silk schedule and the sundries sched- 
ule—all matters of deep and profound importance to the tax- 
payer, every item in them of consequence to him—we are sud- 
denly halted here with this proposition and told that there must 
be no further adequate discussion of these schedules; that 
there has been enough discussion about “small” and “trivial” 
matters. 

Mr. President, what one man calls a small and trivial mat- 
ter muy be a big matter to another man. I want to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], who was making 
his point yesterday, that that which seems small and insignifi- 
cant and trifling to the man ot great wealth becomes a mat- 
ter of deep and profound consequence to the poor, struggling 
man who is making his living by the sweat of his brow; and 
it is the masses of this country who make their living by the 
sweat of their brows who are going to have to pay the high 
taxes that are imposed in the schedules that we are just about 
to reach. These schedules involve practically every thread of 
clothing which is to cover the bodies of themselves and their 
families, and upon those clothes are to be imposed unheard-of 
and unprecedented taxes, 

Mr. President, Schedule K—alias Schedule 11 in this bill— 
Schedule K, under its alias, is about to be reached; Schedule K 
of infamous fame: Schedule K. which imposed its cruel bur- 
dens upon the people of this country until there rose here in 
the United States Senate a man who, although he was a Re- 
publican, in the name of the people had the courage to assail 
it, whose unequaled eloquence in defense of the people against 
the eruel burdens and exactions of Schedule K shook the 
Capitol from foundation to Dome and thundered over this 
broad land from ocean to ocean and from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf, arousing such indignation among the people of this 
country against Schedule K as resulted in the most remarkable 
political upheaval that has ever taken place in the United 
States from the day of the birth of the Republic. 

Here we have Schedule K magnified, Schedule K standing 
there by the side of Schedule 11, its alias, a dwarf skulking 
behind his overshadowing giant companion. We are not to be 
permitted to discuss Schedule K. It might be too dangerous 


to the Republican Party to permit us to discuss Schedule K, or 


Schedule K’s alias. We are to be gagged. The people’s rep- 
resentatives are to be silenced by the brute force of votes cor- 
ruled by the committee by all sorts of methods of logrolling. 

We have seen one State given high protective duties upon 
practically everything it produces, high enough to force the 
110,000,000 people of this countiy, living in every part of the 
United States, to pay for their products a half more than they 
would have to pay if they were permitted to buy elsewhere, 
although the freight on them across the continent amounts to 
as much as the things themselves are worth. In a short time 
that State ought to be the richest State in the Union, with 
practically everything it produces protected by a prohibitive 
duty, and all the balance of the country forced to buy its 
products, regardless of distance and freight costs. 

Another item in this bill in which the South and the West 
are interested, of which they are the chief consumers, carried 
a high duty. They use the article taxed in raising their cot- 
ton, in raising their tobacco, in raising their corn, and in rais- 
ing their truck. It was a tax upon production, It was an 
unwarranted tax. It was an unprecedented tax. Those sec- 
tions appealed to the committee—I know the section from 
which I come did—to have that burden taken from the strug- 


gling agriculturists of our sections of the country, but we made 
no headway. The appeal was ignored and unheeded. It hap- 
pened that one little State, using about $300,000 worth of that 
product in the growing of potatoes, was to have a senatorial 
primary, and the appeal of one Senator was sufficient to secure 
the removal of a duty which the combined appeals of con- 
stituencies that use from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of 
the product were not able to accomplish. 

Mr. President, it may be that this gag will be placed upon us, 
It may be that we shall not be able to offer any amendments in 
behalf of our constituents, It may be that we will not be per- 
mitted to debate any of the amendments which are pending. IL 
do not know whether this motion will prevail or not. If it 
prevails, it will not be the end of our discussions; it will not be 
the end of our exposures. There are other bills to come before 
the Senate which will probably be called up for action during 
this session of the Senate. There is the ship-subsidy bill, a 
bill which practically gives the American merchant marine to a 
favored few and then requires the Government practically to 
pay the expenses of the operation, so that they may have most 
of the profits clear and have their property without cost. That 
will come up. 

If we are not permitted to discuss the iniquities of Schedule 
K and of the cotton schedule and the silk schedule while this 
bill is before the Senate, let me warn the gentlemen who seek 
to get rid of these discussions which we are making here in 
behalf of the people of this country, the taxpayers, the men who 
are to pay the taxes you are imposing upon them, instead of 
getting rid of them they will simply postpone them, for just 
as soon as the next bill is called up, if we are not permitted to 
discuss the iniquities of these taxes now, we will discuss them 
then. If the gag is applied on the soldiers’ bonus and applied 
on the ship subsidy bill, and we can not discuss those bills, as 
we will have been denied the opportunity to discuss this bill, 
then I promise that even though denied a hearing in this august 
body, in this last Chamber and tribunal of deliberative legisla» 
tive work, if denied by these revolutionary tactics of the ma- 
jority the right to discuss these things in this Chamber, then 
we promise you that the people shall know the iniquities of 
this thing, for we will take their cause to the hustings from 
one end of this land to the other, we will take it through the 
press, and we will take it through every channel of publicity 
that can be commanded. We tell you that you shall not im- 
pose these burdens upon the people, shall not impose these taxes 
for private purposes upon the struggling masses of this country, 
without an opportunity on their part, through their representa- 
tives, to be heard in this Chamber of this free American Gov- 
ernment, not only in the way of opposition and protest but in 
the way of amendment and amelioration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have often said, since the 
proposition for cloture was suggested two or three weeks ago, 
that I expected to vote for the cloture rule and since I have 
reached a different conclusion it seems to me only fair that I 
should briefly state my reasons to the Senate. 

I have reached the conclusion that I ought to vote against 
cloture from an examination, first, of the cloture rule itself, 
and then on account of the condition of the bill to which cloture 
is to be applied under that rule, if it is applied at all. When 
I take those two things into consideration, I can not bring 
myself to the conclusion that it would be just to apply cloture 
to the pending tariff bill. 

The rule if adopted and applied to a bill of this kind would 
practically end debate. It provides that after the rule is 
adopted no Senator shall talk more than one hour in the aggre- 
gate upon the bill and all amendments thereto, Not half of 
the committee amendments have been acted on. Some of the 
most important features in the bill are yet undisposed of. The 
rule prohibits the offering of any amendments unless the 
amendments are read in the Senate before the rule is adopted. 
It is an impossibility for Senators to propose amendments to 
some portions of this bill, with any intelligence, at least, until 
after the committee amendments have been disposed of, and 
when I looked into it with reference to some amendments I 
wanted to offer myself I say that I could not prepare the 
amendments with any intelligence until I knew what the final 
action on the committee amendments would be. Therefore the 
adoption of this rule would, in effect, prohibit the offering of 
amendments to the bill. 

I have not been satisfied with the way time has been taken 
up in the discussion of this bill. To my mind a considerable 
portion of the time has been wasted. We have devoted days to 
unimportant and irrelevant matters, and I confess that I have 
felt that we would be justified in adopting some rule that 
would bring about an end to this almost endless turmoil. When 
I look, however, and see where that rule is going to land us 
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with the bill in the condition in which it now is, I feel that I 
would be jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Personally, it is my contention that we ought to have some 
regular standing rule of the Senate which would automatically 
control debate on the various amendments as we proceed. But 
when we see that the wool schedule, the sugar schedule, the 
authority in the bill conferring more power than has ever been 
conferred upon a President in regard to the tariff, are all un- 
discussed, none of them yet reached in the bill, and when I 
realize that the steel schedule is yet subject to individual sena- 
torial amendments, I confess that I am compelled to admit, not- 
withstanding the fact that the rule of the Senate has been so 
liberal that the right to talk has often been extended and mis- 
used, that to adopt this particular rule and curtail debate just 
as this would curtail it would be something that to me. when 
I consider the facts and come face to face with them, would be 
obnoxious and something that I could not conscientiously sus- 
tain or defend. I have reached the conclusion, Mr. President, 
that the rule ought not to prevail. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. LI yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to call the Senator’s attention, if it 
would not be disturbing to him, to the fact that notwithstand- 
ing numerous provocations in the past, for considerably more 
than 100 years the Senate has resisted every effort made to 
limit debate. It was tried during the Civil War. It was 
tried in the days following the Civil War when it was alleged 
that the Democrats were frittering away time and were resort- 
ing to dilatory tactics and procedure. The Republicans, irked 
and irritated, suggested upon frequent occasions amendments 
to the rules. Men like Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, and Mr. Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, eminent Republican Senators, suggested 
amendments to the rule, but they never were reported out of 
the committee. 

It was felt, as was stated by former Senator Hoar in an 
article which he wrote, that there ought to be one place where 
there was free and unlimited debate. So, notwithstanding, 
I repeat, the provocation which often confronted honest men, 
they concluded there was danger in the rule, and the Senate 
has gone on from 1806 with free and untrammeled debate. 
The Senator, I am sure, in looking back over the history of 
his country, will feel that there has been no serious abuse; 
and that when there has been a filibuster, so charged, in 
nearly every instance it has been vindicated and the people 
have approved of the course of those who have resorted to 
the filibuster. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the theory of unlimited debate is a 
good one, and this Chamber has been the means, by reason of 
the fact that there has been unlimited debate, of developing a 
great many things through the instrumentality of that debate. 
But I have reached the conclusion that it is going to be nec- 
essary for some kind of a limitation to be placed upon debate, 
even in the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska—— 

Mr. ASHURST, I know there will be a certain tone of un- 
graciousness in what I am about to say, but I think I should 
say it, nevertheless. It will be remembered that one of the 
most able presiding officers who was ever in the chair in this 
body was the former senior Senator from Arkansas, Mr, 
Clarke. He always contended that if the presiding officer 
would but enforce the rule we would need no cloture. Let me 
read the rule to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am familiar with the rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. I doubt if we are familiar with it. Let me 
read it to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the Senator read it to himself. I do not 
care to hear it, because I know what it is. 

Mr, ASHURST. I want every other Senator to know what 
it is. I want the Presiding Officer to know what it is. 


No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 
consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first address the presiding 
officer ; and no Senator shall 7 more than twice u 
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n any one ques- 
tion in debate on the sam y without leave of the Roata which 


shall be determined without debate. 

Senators speak ten times in the same day upon the same ques- 
tion, but presiding officers sit in the chair and never think of 
saying “The Senator has already spoken twice.” What we 
need is not a cloture rule, but an application of the rules that 
have been in existence for a long time. I thank the Senator. 
uan ee The Senator's own interruption illustrates the 

cu premna; 


Mr. ASHURST, That is what I was trying to illustrate— 
the difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has illustrated the fact that the 
written rules can not be enforced. He read a rule which said 
that to interrupt another Senator he should address the Chair 
and obtain his permission. When he interrupted the Chair for 
the purpose of reading the rule, I, having the floor, taking ad- 
vantage of the privilege which I think I possess, said I did not 
want to have the rule read, but he read it anyway. That is the 
way the enforcement of the rules of the Senate has gone on, 

Mr. ASHURST. I was only demonstrating how Senators do 
violate the rules, ° 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is again violating the rule. 
Everyone here knows that the very rule to which the Senator 
referred has been invoked many times in the Senate. It was 
sought to be invoked just the other day by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. It has been invoked and enforced 
many times since I have been in the Senate, but that does not 
affect unlimited debate. 

There must come a time—it ought to come automatically 
under the rules of a legislative body—when the majority should 
haye its day. There ought to come a time when the majority 
could rule, and it is no defense to that proposition to say that 
two or three men have filibustered and prevented the majority 
from having its way and that afterwards those two or three men 
were vindicated. That, in my judgment, is no defense. The 
majority in the end ought to be allowed to rule. If they rule 
unjustly, if they abuse the confidence placed in them by those 
who sent them here, it is for the people to remedy it rather 
than for Senators to resort to a revolutionary proceeding. I am 
not finding fault with the men who filibuster. I have done it 
myself. I would not hesitate to do it again, because the rules 
of the Senate permit it. I am not finding fault with a man if, 
for the purpose of defeating a measure, he talks all day and 
all night. The rules of the Senate permit it. We have no right 
to censure any Member of the body as long as he is obeying the 
rules. What I am complaining about is that we ought to have a 
sort of cloture rule which automatically would end the debate. 
As to the bill that we have here, if we had a rule that would 
require us, when we reach the consideration of amendments, to 
discuss the question before the Senate, and if on those amend- 
ments every speech was limited to 15 minutes, we would get a 
more intelligent discussion of the bill than we have been getting 
thus far. 

Mr. President, the Senate devoted three days of its time to 
a discussion of the paragraph in regard to a tariff duty on log 
chains. For three days the Senate was in chains, and I think 
sometimes it is in chains yet. Ten minutes of intelligent dis- 
cussion would have permitted the reader or the person who 
searches the Recorp and examines it to find all the arguments 
pro and con, while now he will have to read volumes, if he ever 
gets through with it. 

So it is not because I think this interminable debate ought 
to cease that I am opposed to applying the cloture rule. If 
there were but one question or two or three questions involved, 
I would not hesitate to vote for it, but the rule itself, especially 
in its application where we are seeking to apply it, would, in my 
judgment, do more damage and more hurt than has been done 
or will be done by a continuation of the policy that has been 
going on in the past. 

I was interested in some provisions in regard to the steel 
schedule. When the proposition was first made to offér a 
cloture I intended to vote for it, but I commenced to look into 
it and then commenced to realize that the rule, unless the amend- 
ments were prepared and read before the rule was adopted, 
would not permit even the offering of them, and also that we 
had unconsidered in the bill probably the most important sched- 
ules of all. It seemed to me I would rather bear those ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of. 

Personally—it may be that I am affected somewhat by it, 
but I am not conscious of it if I am—I am opposed to the tariff 
bill. It could not get my vote unless it was reconstructed from 
bottom to top. I think it is based on a wrong principle. I 
think its tendency will be to keep up the present high cost of 
living, because to quite an extent at least the information on 
which it is based is the selling price here and abroad rather 
than the cost of production here and abroad. I am not finding 
fault with those who framed it on that account. I have said 


before that I think they were up against an impossible task. I 
think the mistake is that we should try to pass any general tariff 
bill at the present time. No man living, either in this body or 
outside of it, can secure the evidence, either in this country or 
abroad, upon which to base the levying of a tariff duty if they 
are following the principle of trying to find the difference in the 
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coat ot produetion here and abroad. The world is out of joint. 
We must wait until we get back to earth. 

When we base a tariff on prices, or when to any extent we 
base it on prices, we are treading on the most dangerous possible 
ground. In.the first place, if a man wants a tariff raised on his 
product all he has to do is to raise his prices and he gets it, 
But the prineiple is wrong. We are all crying out against the 
present high cost of living. If we base the tariff on the differ- 
ence in the selling prices here and abroad, then the tendency of 
that tariff is to keep those selling prices intact and hold up the 
high.selling cost of articles in America, and thus preserve the 
statu quo, the present high cost of living. It seems to me that 
is indefensible. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I would be glad to see 
the bill defeated. I hope, however, that I am broad minded 
enough to say that even though I was opposed. to it, if the ma- 
jority of the Senate thought it ought to pass, I ought to bow. in 
submission, to that majority. For my part, I do not want to 
throw any unreasonable straw in their way, I would defeat the, 
bill it I could by any legitimate means, but I do not believe that 
I would be justified, even if I could, in continuing indefinite de- 
bate to bring about. its defeat. 

Some Senators think that that would be a good thing to do. 
and that indefinite debate may result in that. I have sometimes 
thought, in view of the slow progress we were making, that 
unless we adopt some way to push the bill along faster our 
terms of office would expire, that this Congress would end by, 
limitation before the measure could be passed, and that might. 
occur without any debate taking place that did not apply di- 
rectly, to the bill. Here is a bill containing thousands of com- 
mittee amendments and several thousand items which are sub- 
ject to amendment by individual Senators when the committee 
amendments shall have been disposed of. It would take a long 
time to dispose of those amendments legitimately. I wish we 
could have some rule by which upon the various amendments 
a limitation upon the length of time which Senators could speak 
might be imposed.. 

Mr. President, I dislike to see this endless debate proceed, 
but, as I have previously stated, when I come face to face with. 
the proposition to vote for a rule that will.end debate and prac- 
tically end the right to offer amendments to the pending bill, 
particularly in view of the fact that the measure is of vast 
importance, broad in scope, and universal in application, I can 
not bring myself to the conclusion that I ought to support such 
a rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I ask unanimous. consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this.calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have several amendments to 
the pending bill which I desire, under the rule, to offer and have 
read; but if we might, without further debate, secure a vote 
on the amendment pending, I should be perfectly willing to 
withhold the presentation of those amendments until the vote 
shall have been taken. The amendments which I desire to 
offer will have to be read. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I also have an amendment which I desire 
to have read under the rule in order that it may be pending if 
the cloture rule shall be adopted to-morrow. The amendment 
1 desire to offer is a short amendment. It will take only a 
moment or two to present it and have it read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr.. President, I have no objection to 
taking a vote on the pending amendment; but it is late in the 
evening and a good many Senators are absent who desire to be 
present. The amendment. is important, and I think that we 
should have a quorum call if we are going to vote on the 
amendment this evening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should desire a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I am afraid that if we undertake to 
consider the amendment at this late hour we may prevent. 
Senators who desire to offer amendments before a vote takes 
place on the cloture rule from doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I should not desire 
to do that. I take it, then, that we shall not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the amendment to-night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there are enough Senators pres- 
ent to vote without calling for a quorum if Senators are ready 
to vote on the amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not a question of a quorum; but I 
do not think that Senators were expecting to vote on the 
amendment this evening. I think we should have a quorum. 
call to give them an opportunity to come to the Senate. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. There is time enough remaining if the, 
Senate votes right away on the amendment and if there is, 
going to be no further discussion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not, intend. to discuss the amend- 
ment; but if the eloture rule is adopted to-morrow- and I do 
not think it will be—it will, cut, off all Senators from offering 
amendments to the bill, and it seems to me that with only 40 
minutes left no Senator will take the responsibility of refusing 
re allow other Senators who desire to propose amendments to 

0 80. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not desire to prevent the 
presentation of amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought, however, if we could 
have à vote it would take probably 10 minutes to call the roll, 
and the amendment would be disposed of. I do not want to 
prevent that, but I have certain amendments which I wish to 
present and have read, so that they may come under the rule. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I will say to the Senator that we should 
still have an hour to-morrow in Which to present amendments, 
if it should be so desired, before there would be any vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: That is, if some Senator did not take 
the floor and debate the hour out. . 

Mr. MoCUMBER? I'am assuming that if any Senator had 
an amendment to offer no other Senator would be so discour- 
teous as to prevent his doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I had-better present my 
amendments and have them read under the rule, I understand 
that under the proposed rule the amendments must be read. 
If, however, by unanimous consent the amendments may be 
considered as having been read and may be printed in the 
Recorp, I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection:to that, if that be 
in conformity with the rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER: I have no objection; but I really do not 
think the rule requires it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is, though I 
may be mistaken, that the cloture rule requires amendments: 
to be read. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not think the rule uses that lan- 


guage. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous. consent. that 
the amendments which I send to the Secretary’s desk may be 
considered as read and having been offered, and may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The amendments intended to be proposed by Mr, Jones of 
Washington are as follows: 


At the proper place insert the following: 

“On all articles the products or manufactures of any boncon- 
tiguous foreign country, imported into the continental United States 
through a contiguous foreign country, or Which, being entered at a 
port of the United States moves in transit through a contiguous for- 
eign country to a United States destination, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, in addition to all other duties as provided in this 
fact, a sum equal to the 5 proportional charge for transporta- 
tion of such articles within foreign con ous country,“ 

On page 32 strike out lines 18 to 24 and insert the fo lowing > 

“Spc. 204. Lime, in cooperage, 50 cents per 100 pounds, gross 

t; lime, in bulk, 30 cents per 100 pounds, gross weight; hydrated 
lime, 40 cents per 100 p. , gross weight; limestone, broken or 
crushed, in bulk, 15 cents per 100 pounds: ground. limestone, in bags, 
73 cents per 100 pounds; ground limestone, in bulk, 5 cents per 100 
pounds, including every case the weight of the container.” 

Insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. — That a duty of 6 cents per net ton, not to exceed in the 
a ate 80 cents per net ton in any one year, is hereby imposed 
at each en by sea on all vessels whieh’ shall be entered in ay 
port of the United States from any foreign port or place in North 
America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Islands, 
the Bermuda Islands, the coast of Sonth America bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea, or Newfoundland; and a duty of 12 cents per net ton, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $1.20 per net ton in any one year, 14. 
hereby im at each entry by sea on all vessels Which shall be 
entered in any port of the United States from any other foreign port 
= a na however, to include vessels in distress: or not engaged 

e.’ 


That’ the fo ng pro- 
ns shall hot go into effect as to goods. wares, and ek teen A it 
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subdivision 
thereof or a municipality. or a lawfully authorized public agency of a 
State or a municipality ; : 

“The term ‘applicant’ means a public corporation applying for the 


“The term ‘public corporation’ means a State, a le 


right to establish, operate, and maintain a foreign trade zone; 

“The term grantee’ means a public corporation to which the privi- 
lege i Mae tari y aing, operating, and maintaining a foreign trade zone 

as m granted, 

$ phe term ‘zone’ means a ‘foreign trade zone’ as provided in this 
section. 

“The Secretary is hereby authorized, subject to the conditions and 
restrictions of this section and of the rales and regulations made there- 
under, upon application as hereinafter provided, to grant to public cor- 
porations the privilege of establishing, operating, and main for- 
eign trade zones in of adjacent to pos of entry under the ction 
of the United States. Not more than one zone shall be authorized in 
or adjacent to any port of eutry, except that when a port of entry is 
located within the confines of more than one State a zone may be au- 
thorized in each State in the territory comprised in such port of entry. 

« Formiga and domestic merchandise of sror description, except such 
as is prohibited by law, may, without being subject to the customs laws 
of the United States, except as otherwise provided in this section, be 
brought into a zone and there stored, exhibited, broken up, repase; 
assembled, distributed, sorted, refined, graded, cleaned, mix with 
foreign or domestic merchandise or otherwise manipulated, and be ex- 
ported, and foreign merchandise may be sent into customs territory of 
the United States therefrom, in the original package or otherwise; but 
when foreign merchandise is so sent from a zone into customs territory 
of the United States it shall be subject to the laws and regula of 
the United States affecting imported merchandise : , That when 
the privilege shall be requested the collector of customs shall supervise 
the unlading of foreign merchandise in the zone, cause such merchan- 
dise or any portion thereof to be Ld drag and the duties liquidated 
thereon. hereafter it may be stored or manipulated under the super- 
vision and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
within two years after such unlading such merchandise, whether mixed 
with domestic merchandise or not, may be sent into customs territory 
upon the payment of such liquidated duties thereon. 

»The Secretary of the Treasury shall assign to the zone the neces- 
sary customs officers and guards to protect the revenue and to provide 
for the admission of foreign merchandise into customs territory. 

“ Vessels entering or leaving a zone shall be subject to the operation 
of all of the laws of the United States, except as otherwise provided 
in this section, and vessels leaving a zove and arriving in customs ter- 
ritory of the United States shal! subject to such regulations to pro- 
tect the revenue as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ Bach application shall state in detail— 

“(1) The location and qualifications of the area in which it is pro- 
posed to establish a zone, showing (a) the land and water or land or 
water area or land area alone if the application is for its establishment 
in or adjacent to an interior port; (b) the means of segregation from 
customs territory; (e the fitness of the area for a zone; and (d) the 
possibilities of expansion of the zone area; 

“(2) The facilities and appurtenances which it is pro to provide 
and the preliminary plans and an estimate of the cost thereof, and the 
existing facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed to utilize; 

“(8) The time within which the applicant proposes to commence and 
complete the construction of the zone and facilities and appurtenances ; 

200 The methods proposed to finance the undertaking; 

“(5) Such other information as the Secretary may require. 

“The Secretary may, upon his own initiative or upon request, permit 
the amendment of the application. Any expansion of the area of an 
established zone shall be made and approved in the same manner as an 
original application. 

“If the Secretary finds that the proposed plans and location are 
Suitable for the accomplishment of the purpose of a foreign trade zone 
under this section, and that the facilities and appurtenances which it 
is proposed to provide are sufficient, he shall make the grant. If the 
Secretary refuses the grant, the applicant may appeal to a board con- 
sisting of the 3 Commerce, the Secretary of the 3 
and the Secretary of War, whose decision shall be rendered within 
three months from the filing of such appeal and be final as to the grant 


of the application. 

“The Secretary shall prescribe such rules and regulations not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this section or the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury made hereunder and as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“The Secretary shall cooperate with the State, subdivision, and 
municipality in which the zone is located in the exercise of 
police, sanitary, and other powers in and in connection with the free 
zone, He shall also cooperate with the United States Customs Service 
the Post Office Department, the Public Health Service, the Bureau o 
Immigration, and such otber Federal agencles as have jurisdiction in 
ports of entry described in the seventh paragraph of this section. 

“ For the purpose of facilitating the investigations of the 8 
and his work in the granting of the privilege, in the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of a zone, the esident may direct the 
executive departments and other establishments of the Government to 
cooperate with the Secretary, and for such purpose each of the several 
departments and establishments is authorized, upon direction of the 
President, to furnish to the Secretary such records, papers, and infor- 
mation in their sion as may be required by him, and temporaril 
to detail to the service of the Secretary such o 
neers as may be 8 

“If the title to or rig t of user of any of the property to be in- 
cluded in a zone is in the United States, an agreement to use such 
property for zone purposes may be entered into between the tee 
and the department or officer of the United States having control of 
the same, under such conditions approved by the Secretary and such 
department or officer, as may be agreed peon. 

* Each grantee shall provide and maintain in connection with the 
20¹ 

“ (a) Adequate slips, docks, wharves, warehouses, loading and un- 
loading, and mooring facilities where the zone is adjacent to water; 
or, in the case of an inland zone, adequate loading, unloading, an 
warehouse facilities ; 

‘ (b) Adequate transportation connections with the surrounding 
territory and with all are of the United States, so arranged as 
permit of proper guarding and inspection for the protection of the 
revenue; 

(e) Adequate facilities for coal or other fuel and for Ugbt and 
power; 


cers, experts, or engi- 


e 10 Adequate water and sewer mains; 


care e) Adequate quarters and facilities for the officers and employees 


8 United States, State, and municipality whose duties may re- 
6 


their presence within the zone; 

9 Adequate inclosures to segregate the zone from customs terri- 

tory for protection of the revenue, together with suitable provisions for 

ingress and egress of persons, conveyances, vessels, and merchandise, 
Such other facilities as may be required by the Secretary of 

Commerce, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 


sci jointly. 
“The tee may, with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the of the Treasury, and under reasonable and uniform 


by the Secretary of the Treas 
de Sec at 


N * ped soria; 4 i 
e form and manner o ng the accounts of each zone sh 
be preseribed by the Secretary. 8 = 

“Each grantee shall make to the Secretary annually, and at such 
other times as he may prescribe, reports containing a full statement 
of all the operations, receipts, and expenditures, and such other infor- 
mation as the 533 may require. 

‘The Secretary shall make a report to Congress on the first day of 
each regular session containing a summary of the o tion and fiscal 
condition of each zone and transmit therewith copies of the annual 
report of each grantee. 
A „The grant shall not be sold, conveyed, transferred, set over, or 


38 ï 
In the event of repeated violations of any of the provisions of this 
section by the 9 the Secretary of Commerce, The Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, or a majority of them, may 
revoke the grast after four months’ notice to the grantee and affording 
it an oome nity to be heard. The testimony taken before the Secre- 
tarigs shall be reduced to writing and fied in the records of the 
Department of Commerce, together with the decision reached thereon. 
In the conduct of any proceeding under this section for the reyo- 
cation of a nt, the Secretaries may compel the attendance of wit- 
—.— oe ving sf testimony and neta Gabe of be Papin iA 
nd for such purpose ma voke the aid of the distri 

Sa 0 — — 2 — . a: s 
“An order under the provisions of this section revoking the grant 
issued by the Secretaries shall be final and conclusive, unless within 
90 * 5 after its service the grantee appeals to the circuit court of 
ap for the circuit in which the zone is located by filing with 
e clerk of said court a written petition praying that the order of the 
Secretaries be set aside. The clerk of the court in which such a 
3 is filed shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be delivered 
o the Secretaries, and they shall forthwith pepers; certify, and file 
in the court a full and accurate transcript of the record in the pro- 
ceedings held before them under this section, the charges, the evidence, 
and the order or tates -i the grant. The testimony and evidence taken 
or submitted before the Secretaries, duly certified and filed as a part 
of the record, shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the 


case. 

“On such appeal the court shall review the record of proceedings 
before the Secretaries; and if a decision of said Secretaries shall 
supported by evidence, shall only make decision on errors of law. 

“That in case of a violation of this section, or any regulation of 
the Secretary under this section, by the grantee, any officer, agent, 
or 18 thereof responsible for or 3 ane sues violation 

sub n $1,000. 


shall t to a fine of not more t ch day during 
which a violation continues shall constitute a separate offense. 
“That if any provision of this section or the application of such pro- 


vision to certain circumstances be held invalid, the remainder of the 
section and the 9 of such provisions to circumstances other 
than those as to which It is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

22 ee right to alter, amend, or repeal this section is hereby 
reserved. 

In line 13, page 29, after the word “ nitrite,” strike out “3” and 
insert 5.“ 

PART —.—ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 

Insert a new section as follows: 

“Suc, —. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation 
of the 5 of Commerce, may nt to public corporations the 
pov of establ ting, an 


ZONES, 


ishing, opera maintaining foreign trade zones 
or adjacent to . — of entry in the jurisdiction of the United States. 
“ Fore! and domestic merchandise of every description, except such 
ited by law, may, without 8 to the customs laws 
tes, except as otherw provided in this act, be 


to a zone and there stored, manufactured, exhibited, broken 
ded, cleaned, 
manipulated, 


up, repacked, assembled, distributed, sorted, refined, 
mixed with foreign or domestic merchandise or otherw 
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and be exported, and foreign merchandise may be sent into customs 
territory of the United States therefrom, in the original package or 
otherwise; but when fore merchandise is so sent from a zone inte 
customs territory of the United States It shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations of the United States affecting impo: merchandise. 

“The nage! the Treasury, with the cooperation of the Secre 
of Commerce, shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for the purpose of selecting locations for foreign trade zones, main- 
taining adequate facilities for the transaction of business therein, pro 
tecting the revenue, and regulating the entry and clearance of vessels 
into and from foreign trade zones, and 8 be the conditions 
for the granting of a concession for the establishment of a foreign trade 
zone, as well as the conditions for revoking such a srant, and also any 
other regulations which may be necessary for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to correct what I stated a moment 
ago. On examination, I see that the rule does require that pro- 
posed amendments shall be read. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present an amendment and I ask to 
have it read and considered as pending if the cloture rule shall 
be adopted to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from Florida will be read. 

The Reaprne CLERK, On page 230, beginning in line 4, it is 
proposed to strike out all of paragraph 1635 and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

Par. 1635. Potassium chloride or muriate of potash, potassium sul- 
phate, kainite, wood ashes, and beet-root ashes, and all crude potash 
salts. not specially provided for and the actual potash (potassium 
oxide) content of all the foregoing shall be admitted free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 102, line 19, the Senator from 
Washington moves to amend by inserting after the word 
“ pound ” the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States throngh any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port. : 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McNary — — 

Ball Heflin Moses Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Nelson Trammell 
Bursum Keyes New Underwood 
Capper King Norbeck Wadsworth 
Caraway d Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Curt La Follette Oda Warren 5 
Dial Lenroot Overman Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Pepper Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 


Fernald Kendrick Rawson Spencer 
Hale McKinley Shortridge 

Harris Pittman Smoot 

Kellogg Poindexter Sterling 


The followmg Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 
Cameron Edge 
Dillingham Lodge 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
I want to say a word in favor of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, 

The fisheries of Alaska, only partly developed, constitute one 
of the most valuable natural sources of wealth in the posses- 
sions of the United States. They can be made the means of the 
development of a great American industry, American in the 
true sense of the word, not only giving employment to Ameri- 
cans in the various branches of the work of catching and pre- 
paring and shipping this great food product for the market of 
the United States, which is the greatest population consuming 
valuable food fish in the world, but they can be made the 
means of developing what we need probably more than any 


Nicholson Simmons 


other element in our national life, and that is a seafaring popu- 


lation, affording to the merchant marine a supply of sailors, 
and a resource for the manning of our Navy in time of war. 

The purpose of the amendment of my colleague is to preserve 
this industry for Americans, to develop it as an American re- 
source instead of a Canadian one. So far as I am concerned, 
when that is the issue I do not feel disposed to be punctilious 
about the exact form of the language, or, where there is a 
doubtful question as to whether some benefit is to come to the 
United States or to a foreign country, to hesitate about resolv- 
ing that doubt. I feel disposed, upon issues of that kind, to 
give the benefit of the doubt to my own country. When we see 
the example of the means which have been taken—and properly 
taken, as has been said by my colleague—by the Government of 
Canada to prefer their own merchant marine, to promote the 
registry of vessels under the British flag, I see no reason why 
we should hesitate to take any proper, legitimate, honorable 
means for preferring our merchant marine, for encouraging 
the keeping of vessels in American registry instead of encourag- 
ing their transfer to British registry. 

There are, as it seems to me from an examination of the 
showing which has been made upon this question, two ways 
in which that can be accomplished. One of them is along the 
lines proposed in the amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
ter from Washington [Mr. Jones], which will have the effect 
of requiring fish caught in the North Pacific waters which are 
to be marketed in the United States—that is where our juris- 
diction and our right comes in, the control of our own mar- 
kets—in the imposition of restrictions upon imports to that 
market and upon the manner in which the products, even of 
American industry itself, shall be placed upon that market— 
to require that fish caught in North Pacific waters for the 
American market shall be shipped from an American port, 
The consequence of adopting this amendment will be to de- 
velop the fishery industry of the North Pacific at the town 
of Ketchikan—that seems to be the most convenient town— 
which has already a considerable industry attached to the 
eatching and the marketing of halibut and other North Pa- 
cific fishes; or, if it is defeated, to leave the industry to a 
foreign port, Prince Rupert, the terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railroad in British Columbia. 

Prince Rupert is some 600 miles north of Seattle. Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, is approximately 100 miles north of Prince Ru- 
pert. The fisheries from which this great supply of fish come 
are several hundred miles still farther north of Ketchikan. 

Mr. President, when these fish are caught by American fisher- 
men, wherever they may be caught—most of them are caught 
outside of the 3-mile limit, and consequently do not, strictly 
speaking, come from American waters, because outside of the 
8-mile limit the fisheries are open to all nationalities of the 
world—it is regarded as an American fishery, notwithstanding 
the fact that the fish are packed for shipment in a foreign port 
and transported to market over a foreign railroad, giving to 
the foreign country the labor which is engaged in that business 
and to the railroads the proceeds of that transportation, and 
come into our market free of the tariff which is imposed up 
fish imported from a foreign country; and by reason of the ad- 
vantages which Prince Rupert has as the terminus of this rail- 
road, of course it would get the entire fishery industry. It 
would be developed there instead of at an American port. 

I agree entirely with the principles which have been laid 
down by the chairman of the Committee on Finance in discuss- 
ing this amendment in so-far as the premises which he stated 
are concerned, differing with him entirely, however, in the con- 
clusion which he reached. I think he is right in saying that 
these fishermen ought to be allowed to go to the most convenient 
market, whether it is a domestic market or a foreign market; 
but if they go to a foreign port, give their business to a foreign 
country, employ foreign labor and foreign capital, and transport 
their goods over a foreign railroad, if that is to be allowed, as 
it is allowed unless some such amendment as that proposed by 
my colleague is to be adopted, then they should take the burden 
that is imposed upon the products of a foreign country, and 
American labor and American railroads should receive the bene- 
fit of a tariff which is imposed to give the preference to our own 
industry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I desire 
to ask a question for information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. As I understand this amendment—and I confess 
that I do not understand it, but as it was read and as I in- 
terpret it—it means than an American fishing in Pacific waters 
and contiguous to the Canadian shore, or remote from it, it 
is wholly immaterial—if he takes his fish to a Canadian port 
and there cures the fish may not bring them into the United 
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States. Though he is willing to pay all the tariff that we im- 
pose, he is absolutely prohibited from bringing them here, 

There would be very much in the Senator's argument, if my 
premise is correct, if we should penalize him for going into 
the Canadian port with his fish by imposing a heavy duty; 
but to prohibit him absolutely from bringing into the United 
States his product after it is cured or iced seems te me—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We do not prohibit. him from bringing 
it into the United States. We allow him to bring it into the 
United States according to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington, but we require him to ship the fish from 
an American port as a condition or restriction upon getting the 
benefit of the American market, He ean bring them into the 
American market; and for the purpose of developing a great 
fishing industry in this country, and in the interest of the mer- 
chant marine and of a source of supply of the Navy in time of 
great emergency, I see nothing unreasonable in imposing such 
a condition as that upon this industry. It is not a hard condi- 
tion. Why should not these men go to Ketehikan instead of to 
Prince Rupert? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. It the Senator will pardon me, then, as I under- 
stand the Senator, he does admit that if the fisherman goes to 
the Canadian port first he may not then bring his product into 
the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. KING. No matter if he is willing to pay the tariff that 
we impose upon other fishermen or other countries, he ean not 
bring that catch into the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But we do not impose a tariff. 

air. KING. Well, suppose we did. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If we did, it would be an entirely dif- 
ferent question. If we did, then the result that is sought by 
the amendment of my colleague would be reached in another 
way; and if that amendment is defeated I expect to offer an 
amendment, at least for the purpose of making a record, and 
have the Senate vote upon it, to impose the duty provided in 
this bill upon fish imported from a foreign country, upon fish, 
wherever they may be caught, that are packed and prepared 
for shipment in a foreign country, by foreign labor, and shipped 
over foreign railroads. 

The suggestion of the Senator from Utah, however, does not 
apply at all as the bill is now framed, or as the existing law 
is, that they are subject to the penalty of paying a tariff upon 
the shipment of fish to the United States. They are regarded 
as a domestic product. The Treasury decisions are to the effect 
that even where fish caught by American fishermen operating 
vessels of American registry are prepared for shipment upon 
some foreign territory—as, for instance, upon the coast of 
Labrador—and are shipped from that point into the United 
States, they pay no tariff, because they are regarded and de- 
cided under the Treasury rulings to be the product of American 
fisheries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was what I desired to inquire 
of the Senator. Under the existing law the Alaska fisherman 
may bring his fish into the port of Prince Rupert and dress 
them there, ice them there, or dry them, and ship them over the 
Canadian railroads in bond into the eastern markets without 
the payment of any duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not Canadian fishermen but American 
fishermen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; American fishermen, either 
from the States or from Alaska. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Without the payment of any duty. Of 
course, no duty is paid on that fish now; but that would also 
be the condition even under this bill, should it be enacted in 
its present form. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want the Senator to make no mistake 
as to what the amendment is. The amendment reads: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 


States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port, 


That is clear and specific. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what I stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If a Canadian fishing fleet goes out from 
Prince Rupert and catches fish and brings them back into 
Prince Rupert, it is an embargo against them. They could not 
bring them in under this amendment. They could not even 
bring them into the United States by paying a duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. All that they would be required to do 
in order to bring them in would be to take them into Ketchikan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, take them there, and then 
take them to Ketchikan. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a hundred miles nearer the 
fisheries than Prince Rupert. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But they can not send them over the 
Canadian Pacifice—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not so concerned about the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Mr, McCUMBER. They can not send them to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, across the line 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. I will tell what the fish- 


erman has to do. He has to send them to an American port 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It is the purpose of this amendment 
to require him to do that. It is our market. It is our country. 
We can lay down such conditions as we choose on those seeking 
to enjoy its benefits, ; 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I had not finished my sentence. He has 
to send them to an American port. What port? Ketchikan, 
After he gets them to Ketchikan, what is he going to do with 
them? He has to bring them back to Prince Rupert, ship them 
baek again, or else he has to go to Seattle and if two or three 
days out from Seattle his fish are ruined by reason of the long 
trip, he has to send them second or third class. That is really 
what it means. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; that is not what it means at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can not make it mean any- 
thing else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will show you why you can not make 
it mean that. The trouble with the Senator from North Da- 
kota—and itis not to be wondered at, with the vast multitude of 
paragraphs and items in this bill—is that he has not a very clear 
idea of the geography of these ports and the fisheries which 
are seeking this benefit. The Senator talks about taking fish 
from Prince Rupert to Ketchikan and then bringing them back 
to Prince Rupert. The fish are caught two or three hundred 
miles north of Ketchikan, and they reach Ketchikan from the 
fisheries a hundred miles before they get to Prince Rupert. 
There is no question about taking them to Prince Rupert and 
bringing them back again to Ketchikan and then taking them 
from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. I am assuming that a fleet go out from 
Prince Rupert and catch some of these fish; they may catch 
them nearer Prince Rupert or they may catch them farther 
away, but the testimony of those who are engaged in fishing 
is that, even if they had to go to Ketchikan, they would still 
bave to go back to Prince Rupert and send them through that 
way to get them to the Canadian and American markets. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They do not have to go back to Prince 
Rupert, because they do not come from Prince Rupert. Under 
those conditions Prince Rupert would be merely a way station 
on the way from the fisheries to the market. 

To show how entirely practicable it is for them to carry on 
their fishery industry at Ketchikan instead of at Prince Rupert, 
let us take the figures for 1921 of the halibut shipments from 
Alaskan waters, as they are called; they are called North 
Pacific waters, more properly, in the amendment of my col- 
league. 

In that year there were received at Ketchikan 5,923,000 
pounds of halibut. So evidently it is feasible and practicable 
to deliver halibut at Ketchikan, prepare them there for mar- 
ket, and ship them from there to the market. But there are 
greater advantages under the present system in taking, them to 
Prince Rupert, under the orders in council of the Dominion of 
Canada, intended for the purpose of bringing that industry 
there, of employing Canadians, and of giving business to Cana- 
dian railroads. So at Prince Rupert in that year there were 
received 20,342,000 pounds. At Vancouver, British Columbia, 
there were received 3,934,000 pounds, and at Seattle there were 
received 11,650,000 pounds. So in 1921 there were 16,000,000 
pounds of halibut taken from the fisheries to American ports— 
5,000,000 of them to Ketchikan, 11,000,000 to Seattle. Under 
those conditions why is it impossible or impracticable to en- 
courage the taking of these fish to American ports and to 
develop the industry there instead of allowing it all to go, as 
the tendency now is, as is also shown by the figures I have 
cited, to Prince Rupert? 

What is the objection made? There is an objection made by 
some of our own people, who, I suppose, will read what I am 
saying here. The owners of those boats apparently care very 
little about which pert they go to. They go to the most con- 
venient port. They go to the port where they can make the 
most money under present conditions, and when they are asked 
to join in building up this great industry, which is carried on 
by American citizens and which ought to be developed in all 
of its various branches by American labor by bringing the fish 
to an American port, their objection is that there are not 
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sufficient transportation lines between Ketchikan and Prince 
Rupert and between Ketchikan and Seattle; that there are 
not sufficient cold-storage houses and icing plants at Ketchikan. 

When it is pointed out to them that there is no occasion to 
operate shipping lines between Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, 
and between Ketchikan and Seattle, to accommodate this busi- 
ness under present conditions, when three-fourths of the busi- 
ness is going to Prince Rupert; that if the business is required 
to go to Ketchikan as a condition of getting the benefit of the 
American market, transportation lines will be established to 
accommodate it, as a matter of course; that icing plants will 
be put up; that cold-storage houses will be established—they 
have nothing to say, except a mere statement that that will 
not be done or that it will take a year to do it, and they ask 
what will become of the business during that year. 

That is a very feeble answer. 

A year is not a very long time, even if their supposition is 
true that it would take that long to develop those facilities at 
Ketchikan, or greater facilities for marketing these fish at 
Seattle. That is not a very great obstacle to overcome, when we 
have in view the great object of making this an American in- 
dustry, developing it in American ports and employing in it 
American labor. 

Another objection they make is that if they undertake to 
establish ship lines between Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, they 
will have to cross Dixon Entrance, and that the water there is 
very rough; that the winds blow into that broad entrance from 
the Pacific Ocean. They say that it will require large steam- 
ships, and that the business will not justify the investment and 
the expense of operating those large steamships, which they say, 
in the brief which they have submitted to the committee, would 
be necessary to cross these rough waters, particularly in the 
wintertime, to carry the fish, after they have been iced and 
after they have been packed at Ketchikan, to the terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad at Prince Rupert. 

To show how easy it is to puncture an argument if one hap- 
pens to know the conditions to which it applies, it is only nec- 
essary to point out that these very men, the owners of these 
shipping vessels, are doing now throughout the fishing season 
the very thing which they say it would be impossible to do. 
They have small fishing vessels. They are not using great ocean 
steamships. which they say would be necessary to make the trip 
from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. They are engaged in the 
fisheries in the inland waters of Alaska, hundreds of miles 
north of Ketchikan. Ketchikan is 97 miles north of Prince 
Rupert, to be exact, situated on Revillagigedo Island. They 
come from the fishing banks with their schooners loaded with 
halibut at all seasons of the year, particularly in the winter- 
time, which is the best fishing season; go by Ketchikan, within 
sight of the docks and wharves, and from there to Prince Ru- 
pert to have their fish packed and shipped over the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. Yet they say it can not be done because of rough 
water. 

Mr. President, this is simply another instance of the reluc- 
tance of people who are enjoying a present condition to have 
that condition changed unless they themselves see some imme- 
diate benefit in it for themselves. They are not taking the 
public viewpoint; and I am not criticizing them. They may not 
be expected to take the public viewpoint. Congress is expected 
to do that. They will be doing very well, perhaps, if they look 
after their own individnal interests. They are not thinking of 
the broader policy of building up American seafaring occupa- 
tions, of affording a supply of sailors for a merchant marine 
which we are talking so much about developing, of getting 
young men to learn the ways of the sea, as they will learn them 
if they engage in these great fisheries, and so be prepared to 
come to the aid of the country in time of war to man our war 
vessels. They are not thinking about those things. It makes 
very little difference to them, apparently, whether you build up 
Ketchikan or build up Prince Rupert. Yet the object of this 
amendment is to build up Ketchikan, and it seems to me to be 
a very substantial and a very justifiable purpose, such as we 
ought to have in framing this bill. 

Now I want to call attention to one decision, the United States 
against Redding and others, by the Court of Customs Appeals. 
They were dealing with the question of what an American fish- 
ery is. The trouble about the condition of affairs to which my 
colleague’s amendment relates is that this industry, which at 
least is partly foreign in the course of its conduct and its de- 
velopment, is regarded as altogether domestic by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
a question, because it seems to me the Senator and I are ap- 
proaching this matter from an angle which can not be brought 
together at any point. The Senator is not dealing in this amend- 


ment simply with American fishermen. It provides that any 
fish caught in the north Pacific Ocean, whether they are caught 
by a Canadian or anyone else, shall not be shipped into America 
unless brought to an American port. If a Canadian fisherman 
sends out his own vessel and brings the fish into his own port, 
under this provision he can not bring them into the United 
States at all, not even by paying the duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let us suppose a Canadian fishing fleet. 
We have control over our own. We can say to our own, if we 
think it is the proper thing to do, You must bring your fish to an 
American port first, and not to a Canadian port.” 

Here is the foreigner, a Canadian, who sends out his fleet 
from Prince Rupert. They catch fish and bring them into Prince 
Rupert. Then they load them on their trains in their refrigera- 
tor cars, distribute them along the route, and their cars go all 
the way to Minneapolis and St. Paul. But you say to them, 
“You can not bring a pound of that fish, no matter what duty 
you are willing to pay, into the United States.“ That is a for- 
eign country. Do you think that is fair treatment of a foreign 
country to say that because you see fit to catch your fish and 
bring them into your own country, you can not export them to 
the United States at all“? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We are not interfering in any way with 
their fish. We are simply protecting our market. All we say 
to them is, “ You can not enjoy the American market under 
those conditions.” We have a perfect right to do that. But 
suppose we adopt the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Dakota and make the amendment apply only to domestic fish- 
ermen, to American fishermen. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the fishermen ought to have the 
right to sell where they can get the best market for their fish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand the Senator’s complaint 
is that this will apply to the Canadian fishermen as well as 
to the American fishermen. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was not the point. It was not a 
complaint. The point was that we not only attempt to control 
the American fishermen, which we have a right to do—while I 
do not agree with the system of controlling them—but we go 
over there and say we are going to control the Canadians, 

Mr. LODGE. The Canadian refuses to allow us to send a 
pound of fresh fish at Prince Rupert to the people there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But we do sell them there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not for local consumption. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be. 

Mr. LODGE. They put an absolute embargo on our fish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They do the very thing, so far as our 
own country is concerned, that in principle is proposed to be 
done by this legislation with the United States. They deny the 
Canadian market to the American fishermen coming into Port 
Rupert with their fish. We only propose to deny the American 
market to any Canadian fishermen, and likewise to American 
fishermen, bringing their fish from the northern Pacifie waters 
into a foreign port. In principle there is no greater discrimina- 
tion in the proposed American regulations than there is in the 
Canadian law. 

Section 1624 of the bill provides that all fish and other prod- 
ucts of such fisheries shall be on the free list. All fish and 
other products of such fisheries,” and the question is—and it 
seems to me that sooner or later it must be determined if we are 
to pursue the object of retaining this as an American indus- 
try—whether or not business carried on in a foreign country, 
transported to market through the foreign country, shall be re- 
garded as a product of an American fishery. 

I doubt very much, if it were properly presented as a legal 
proposition, even under the language of the bill, to the Court of 
Customs Appeals, whether they would hold, even in view of the 
precedents which have been established—and which have gone 
quite far, but do not exactly fit this case—that the conditions 
which I have already described under which the fish from north 
Pacific waters are carried to market, constitute an American 
fishery, and that the fish when brought to market are the prod- 
uct of an American fishery. 

But if the amendment proposed by my colleague is voted 
down, I expect to offer an amendment which would clear up 
any doubt upon the question which I have just stated and 
make it perfectly clear in the law that an industry carried on 
in this way in a foreign country, fish caught in the open ocean, 
taken into a foreign port, prepared there for shipment by for- 
eign labor, transported over a foreign railroad, shall not be re- 
garded, when they come into market and compete with Ameri- 
can industry and American labor, as a domestic production. 
That will very likely, to a very large extent, if not altogether, 
accomplish the purpose which my colleague has in mind in 
offering his amendment. 
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Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator why that is not done 
instead of urging this very unusual embargo, when the Senator 
himself now says that to impose the ordinary tariff rate will 
accomplish all that he desires to accomplish? | 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It will not accomplish all that I desire, 

Mr, LENROOT. All that any American ought to ask, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some Americans ask more than others 
for their country, I ask a good deal when the question, is 
whether we shall favor our own people or foreigners in the 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxrxs] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranuer]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernan] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 82, as follows; 


rivalry of trade, YEAS—19, 
The decision of the Treasury Department to which I have | Ashurst Jones, Wash. Nicholson Rawson 
referred, in concluding, uses this language: 8 Dorpen aia Sterling 
The American fishing vessel took no part in the fishing operations | Edge McNary o Phi 2 wanton 
in question here except to convey from the United States to New-| Gooding New 888 = 
foundiand certain fishing supplies. A portion of the fishing tackle 5 e! 
so conveyed was used under the supervision and by employees of an NAYS—32, 
American citizen temporarily at Bonne Bay, Newfoundland; but the | Ball Harris Lenroot Smoot 
fishermen engaged there for service apparently used their own boats | Borah Heflin MeCumber Spencer 
and presumably obtained there their supplies. The fish so caught | Broussard Kellogg Moses Sutherland 
were cured on British soil and shipped to the United States in a Calder Kendrick Nelson Trammell 
British vessel, Held, the importation was not entitled to free entry | Capper Keyes Norris Underwood 
as the product of American fisheries under paragraph 567. careway King Overman Wadsworth 
Paragraph 507 corresponds to the paragraph that I have just | Gurtis Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mass, 
read. There is a case parallel to the one we are discussing, | Dial n y rene a Watson, Ind. 
where the fish are packed or frozen in a foreign port. Both 898 eee . AMER 
processes are used. Fish for what is called the fresh-fish | Colt Gerry Newberry Stanfield 
market, in eastern cities, must bè marketed under regulations | Crow Glass Owen Stanley 
of the cities or the States, and I think also under regulations 8 — tn i ease. Swanson 
of the Federal Government, within a certain number of days | Dillingham . ee N 
after they are caught. If they can not be delivered within du Pont Hitchcock Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
that number of days and be classed as fresh fish for the city ins en 1 Reed Weller 
market, they are frozen and kept in cold-storage houses in a | Pernsid D eR ag Williams 
frozen condition and are shipped when the market justifies it. | Pletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Fresh fish, so called, are packed in ice in boxes and shipped | France McLean Simmons 


into the eastern markets, The freezing, the warehousing, the 
furnishing of the boxes, the packing in the boxes, the supplying 
of the ice, all of the labor connected with those things and the 
bringing of the fish to market thousands of miles across the 
country, are done by foreigners upon foreign soil, and there is 
no reason why the result of this labor should be regarded as 
the product of a domestic industry. 

I hope the amendment of my colleague will be adopted. If 
it should not be adopted, I shall offer the amendment to which 
I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES] to the amendinent of the committee. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer 
that pair to my colleague [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cunserson] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WitL1aMs] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogsryson] to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That Senator is necessarily 
absent and I promised to pair with him for the day. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY], which I do, and allow my vote 
to stand, 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of Washington to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment as amended, ö 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I offer the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee which I send to the desk and ask that 
it may lie over until to-morrow, I ask, however, that the 
Secretary may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. 

The Reaping CLERK. Amend the committee amendment in 
line 19, page 102, by inserting after the word “pound” the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That fish pr cked- 

— 705 U oon from ‘foreign Rountry into the United 5 a 
0 v 
country Shall’ be sab} a to the duties prescribed by rape ea * 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a vote upon the amendment 
which I have submitted to the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hardly think that we 
ought to vote on an amendment which we have scarcely had 
time even to read and to draw a conclusion as to what its 
regia is. I hope the Senator will give us time at least to 
rea 8 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the hope that the chairman of the 
committee will look with favor on the amendment and accept 
it, I accede to his request that it may lie over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MOSES P, KINKAID. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the Senate the death of Hon. Moses P. Kinxarp, 
for 20 years a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Nebraska, who died in this city this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 318) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate bas heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon, Moses P. KINKAID, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Nebraska, 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by tha 
Presiding Officer to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolations to the 
House of Representatives aud transmit a copy thereof to the family 
ef the deceased. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, under the second resolution, 


appointed Mr. Norris, Mr. Hrroncocx, Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Mr. ASHURST, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. Norpeck as the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral. of the 
deceased Representative. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the. memory of the deceased Representative I move that 
the Senate take a recess. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 7, 1922, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 6 es. 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the United States Public Health Service, to rank 
from the dates set opposite their names: 

Ralph E. Porter from July 15, 1922. 

Joseph W. Mountin from July 17, 1922. 

These officers have served the required time in their present 
grade and have passed the necessary examination for promotion. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS, BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE. 


Louis Domeratzky, of Virginia, to be assistant director, at 
$4,000 per annum, in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, vice Leland Rex Robinson, transferred. 

Thomas R. Taylor, of New Jersey, to be assistant director, 
at $3,500 per annum, in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, vice Louis Domeratzky, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
VETERINARY CORPS, 
To be captain, 
First Lieut. Sherman Robert Ingram, Veterinary Corps, from 


March 1, 1922. 
CHAPLAINS. 


To be chaplain with the rank of major. 
Chaplain Stephen Richard Wood, from June 29, 1922. 

To be chaplain with the rank of captain. 
Chaplain Henry Jouette Geiger, from April 6, 1922. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 

INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 26, 1922. 

Pvt. First Class Orestes Cleveland, Headquarters, Ohe hun- 


dred and third Division, United States Army. 
Pyt. Elbert Kelly, United States Army, unassigned. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 26, 1922. 


Pvt. James Harrison Dickie, United States Army, unassigned. 
Pyt. Raymond Quinn Hennicke, United States Army, unas- 
signed. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 


Col. Joseph Frank Janda, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 
Lieut. Col. Louis Stewart Chappelear, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. Richard Kerr Cravens, Finance Department, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Whitfield, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Maj. Andrew Jackson White, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Maj. Eugene Ross Householder, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Edward Roth, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Capt. William Anthony Woodlief, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

AIR SERVICE. 

Maj. Paul Theodore Bock, Corps of Engineers, with rank 

from November 23, 1920. 


REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Maj. Gen, Clarence Charles Williams, Chief of Ordnance, to 
be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of major general, for the 
period of four years beginning July 16, 1922, with rank from 
apy 16, 1918. His present appointment will expire July 15, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 6 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, 


William T. Carden to be United States attorney, District of 
Hawaii. 


W. Sherman Ball to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


James C. Tyler to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAyy, 
To be commanders, 
Lewis D. Causey. 
Charles S. McWhorter. 
Guy E. Davis. : 
To be lieutenant commanders. 


Robert H. Bennett, Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Robert E. Bell. George A. Reod. 
John F. Donelson, Van Leer Kirkman, jr. 
Webb Trammell. Philip R. Baker. 
Walter A. Riedel. Eugene T. Oates. 
Lucien B. Green, 2d. George D. Murray. 
Sherwood Picking. Harry R. Gogusch. 
Wells E. Goodhue. Carroll Q. Wright, jr. 
Joseph L, Nielson, 

To be lieutenants, 
Thomas C. Latimore. 
Sidney B. Blaisdell. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade). 


Albert R. Standt. Edgar R. Winckler. 
Robert M. Dorsey. William H. Meyer. 
George W. Brashears, jr. 


To be ensign. 
Myron F. Eddy. 


John R. Barber. 
To be passed assistant dental surgeons. 
Andrew L. Burleigh. 
Robert H. Fladeland. 
To be chief gunners. 


John M. Buckley. 
John M. Kirkpatrick, 


To be dental surgeon. 


Charles B. Bradley. 
James A, Featherston, 
Jack K. Campbell. 

To be chief machinists. 
John E. Sullivan. Charles B. Shackelton. 
Robert J. Kingsmill. Emery Smith. 

To be assistant surgeon, 


Malory A. Pittman. 
MARINE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenant. 
Edward F. O'Day. ? 
POSTMASTERS. 
MICHIGAN, 
Frank O. Parker, Alma. 
Albert W. Lee, Britton. 
MINNESOTA, 
Dora N. Ruud, Granite Falls. 
MISSOURI, 
Charles H. Herriman, Bucklin. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Omer K. Benedict, Tulsa. 
UTAH. 
Beatrice E. Hemphill, Helper. 
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SENATE, 
Fnwax, July 7, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that I 
may make the poinf of no quorum? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McLean Robinson 
Ball Hale McNary 8 
Borah Harreld Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Harris Nelson Simmons 
Broussard Harrison ew Smith 
Bursum Heflin Newberry Smoot 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Stanley 
apper Jones, Wash Norris Sterlin, 
Culberson Kello Oddie Sutherland 
rtis Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Dial Lexes Owen ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Underwood 
du Pont La Follette Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lenroot Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Loops Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell 
Gerry McKinley Rawson 


Mr, HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is detained on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I ask unanimous consent to present for 
publication in the Recorp a resolution adopted by Aurora Post, 
No. 20, Grand Army of the Republic of Illinois. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from IIII- 
nois and to other Senators who have risen to present routine 
business, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McCORMICK presented a resolution adopted by Aurora 
Post, No, 20, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JUNE 9, 1922. 
To the United States Senate, greeting: 


Resolved, That we, Aurora Post, No. 20, Department of Illinois, believe 
the Senate should no longer delay action on the pending Bursum bill 
granting $72 a month to all Civil War veterans and $50 to Civil War 

OWS: 

We eee ask Congress to consider the fact that large numbers 
of old, brave veterans who helped to save this Government from dissolu- 
tion are now in want for the actual necessities of life. 

Flood sufferers and foreign sufferers have been well provided for by 
Congress; their claim, to say the least, is only a common one, while 
the claim of the Civil War soldier is a just debt for services rendered, 
and if not paid soon will re a debt forever unpaid, and future 
generations will regret it. 

The vast majority of the people are willing and anxious to have the 
Bursum or the Morgan bill passed at once. 

H. J, MULHOLLAND, 
J. M. Conway 
Committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented letters and telegrams, in the 
nature of petitions, from Dr. Charles Landis, Memorial Church, 
Stanford University; Rev, Charles T. Lewis, Vermont Square 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles; Rey. Francis J. Van 
Horn, First Congregational Church, Oakland; Rey. Eugene B. 
Smith, Union Congregational Church, Calipatria; Rev. Herbert 
Booth Smith, Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles; Rev. 
Wilfred Kent, Methodist Church, Fullerton; Rev. Roscoe D. 
Douglas, Saratoga; Rev. Roy H. Barrett, First Baptist Church, 
Petaluma; Rey. A. Craig Bowdish, Richmond Congregational 
Church, San Francisco; Rev. Carl F. Henry, Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena; Rev. Edwin Walker, Public Community Serv- 
ice, Ben Lomond; Rev. Hamilton Lee, St. Matthews Church, 
Berkeley; Mrs. E. L. Tench, Long Beach; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Minarian, San Diego; Miss Ethel A. Latimer, Long Beach; Mrs. 
Sarah T. Boardmen, Bell; H. H. Davis, San Gabriel; Mrs. E. M. 
Lyman, Long Beach; Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Utter, Los Gatos; 
Herbert C. H. Lake, R. D. Sands, W. S. Pugh, Alhambra; 

Charles D. Blaney and Isabel W. Blaney, Saratoga; R. Frank- 
lin Ray, Alameda; Elia Gilbert Williams, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Wood, Grace E. Hanchett, and W. A. Vickery, of Saratoga; 
M. J. Gergussen, Los Angeles; Mrs. Abby McKinnon, Long 
Beach; Mr. George Curtiss, Soledad; Mrs, L. J. Hanchett, Sara- 
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toga; Joseph Overton, Los Angeles, and sundry citizens, all in 
the State of California, praying that relief be granted the suf- 
fering people of Armenia, and protesting against Turkish sover- 
eignty over and alleged atrocities to the Armenians, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Fort Smith, Ark, praying that only a moderate duty be 
imposed in the pending tariff bill on light-weight gloves, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Toledo, Ohio, praying for retention in the pending tariff bill 
of the proposed specific duties on silver black foxes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the department of public 
Service of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for inclusion in 
the pending tariff bill of protective duties on vegetable oils, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of the Cleveland Wet Wash 
Association and sundry laundry companies, all in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against inclusion in the pend- 
ing tariff bill of proposed duties on vegetable and animal oils 
and praying that such oils be placed on the free list, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3709) to provide for 
an examination and report on the condition and feasibility of 
a reclamation project at Hope, Eddy County, N. Mex., reported 
it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 8791) for the relief of William R. Bradley, former 
acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: ; 

A bill (S. 8792) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr.. WATSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3793) to authorize the Gary Tube Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of 
Indiana; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3794) to amend section 35 of the act entitled“ An 
act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved February 25, 
1920; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8795) for the relief of Joseph Gilbert; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3796) to amend section 4 of the act entitled“ An 
act to incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution,” approved June 9, 1906; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDGE. I submit an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
the amendment read? 

Mr. EDGE. Not at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the first national 
platform ever to mention the subject of cloture was that adopted 
by the Democratic National Convention in 1916. As one of its 
provisions, this language was incorporated: 

We favor such alteration of the rules of procedure of the Senate of 
the United States as will permit the prompt transaction of the Nation’s 
legislative business. 

That was a very concise and emphatic declaration in favor of 
limitation upon debate in this body. It will be recalled that in 
the campaign that year Woodrow Wilson, the then candidate 
for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket, referred on several 
oceasions to this plank in the Democratic platform, and insisted 
that some limitation should be placed upon debate in the Senate, 
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Evidently the plank had been received with so much favor 
throughout the country in that campaign that the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled thought it worth while to repeat 
it in the platform of 1920, and that year, in exactly the same 


language, the same plank again was incorporated. So that so 
far as a solemn declaration of purpose is concerned nothing 
could be more emphatically stated than the intention of the 
Democratic Party, thus announced in two conventions, and also 
the unequivocal declaration of the candidate for the Presidency 
upon a platform insisting that this promise should be redeemed 
in good faith. 

Evidently with the intent of carrying out that provision in 
the Democratie platform the late Senator Martin, of Virginia, 
the then Democratic leader in this body, introduced into the 
Senate on the 8th day of March, 1917, a resolution providing for 
the rule which we now invoke. This was presumably done for 
the purpose of carrying out the Democratic platform. It was 
debated in this body with more or less vigor for two days, and 
in that debate the able and popular Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], who honors me with his presence, made use of 
this language: 


Mr. President, I had hoped 


that this rule T 
make it a little more drastic last session. 


the — are: a x 
My belief has been that a majority, or at least two-th vote of the 
Senate, should have the to r limit or conclude debate in 
the closing days of a I am satisfied, however, and I have 
talked th ber of Senators, tha 
sented by the pall —— j 
obtained now. For this reason I earnestly hope that the proposed rule 
will be adopted, if we enn get nothing better. 

My very eloquent friend from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
yesterday charged me with inconsistency; but, Mr. President, I 
voted for that resolution, and I am now seeking to invoke its 
operation in this body. My friend the Senator from Ohio 
voted for the resolution, and he is now against invoking its 
operation in this body. Therefore if either of us can be charged 
with inconsistency, that charge does not lie at my door. I am 
not so squeamish on the question of inconsistency as some 
people may be, unless applied to a fundamental principle or to 
a fixed and established policy of government. As to a mere 
method of procedure there may be more or less of inconsistency, 


because— 
New conditions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


If conditions arise in the Senate which imperatively demand 
the change ef its rules we ought to have the courage to meet the 
conditions which confront us and adopt rules which, in the lan- 
guage of the Democratic platform of 1916, “ will permit the 
prompt transaction of the Nation's legislative business” in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Senators, when the vote was taken on the Martin resolution 
on the 8th of March, 1917, 45 Democrats voted for it and 21 
Republicans voted for it. Of the 45 Democrats who voted for 
the resolution, who were sitting in the Senate of the United 
States at that time, led by the Democratic leader of their own 
choosing, following the advice of the Democratic President, 
elected on a platform containing a declaration on the subject 
of cloture, 23 ef them are yet Members of this body; and I 
venture to say that all 23 of them to-day will vote against the 
application of the rule which they helped to pass at that time 
in obedience to a platform declaration of their party and the 
mandate of their candidate for the Presidency. Of the 45 
Democrats, 23 yet remain; 22 of them have gone hence; some 
laid low by the hand of death, but more of them mowed down 
by the remorseless scythe of public opinion. 

Of the 21 Republicans who voted for that resolution, 21 yet 
remain in this body, and of that 21 who voted for the resolution 
then, I venture the prophecy that the 21 to-day will vote in 
favor of the application of the cloture rule as a rule of pro- 
cedure in this body. So that no charge of inconsistency may 
be laid at our door on the subject in hand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was one of the Democrats who voted 
for the rule to which the Senator from Indiana has referred, 
‘and I voted for it because I think, when two-thirds of this 
body feel that debate has gone far enough on a pending sub- 
ject, that they have a right to limit the debate from that time 
on. The question now involved, however, is not whether a 
Senator favors that rule, but the question is whether two-thirds 
of this bedy think that this debate has gone far enough. For 
one, I do net think that it has gone far enough, because there 
are some two or three thousand new items which have been 
placed in the bill, each one in itself being in the nature of a 
separate bill, 

I wish to say to the Senator from Indiana that if the pend- 
ing bill were such a bill as the bonus bill, which involves merely 


one question, then I would be one Senator who would say that 
the debate had gone far enough, and I would be one of the two- 
thirds to invoke the rule on the bonus bill as soon as the debate 
on the tariff bill shall have been concluded; but I think that 
the Senator's criticism of Senators on this side who formerly 
voted for a cloture rule, but who are now going to vote not to 
invoke the rule is entirely illogical; indeed, it is almost absurd, 
when made by a Senator of the intelligence of the Senator from 
Indiana. It is not a question of whether a Senator favors a 
cloture rule; but it is a question of whether or not the time has 
arrived for invoking the rule; and the Senator from Indiana 
will learn at 12 o’clock noon to-day that there are not two- 
thirds in this body who feel that the time has arrived to invoke 
‘the cloture rule. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think, probably, that the last 
statement of the Senator from Nevada is true; but if the eloture 
rule is ever to be invoked, why should it not be now? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We have had here day after day 
and week after week debate which everybody knew was engaged 
in very largely for the purpose of delay. The American people 
ean not be fooled. Everybody understands that there has been 
a filibuster on here; one which has been very adroitly con- 
ducted; one that has gone on here from day to day in a man- 
ner so as almost to deceive the very “elect”; and yet to one 
who has listened to the speeches made and the subjects dis- 
cussed it comes home with irresistible ferce that these talks 
have been made largely for the purpose of delay. The mantle 
of prophecy has not descended on my shoulders, but I under- 
stand something of the methods of some of my astute friends 
on the other side of the Chamber, and I predicted on this floor 
nine months ago that the Democrats never intended that this 
bill should pass before the 1st of October next. 

They do not intend that it shall pass before the 1st day of 
October and they do not intend that any cloture rule shall be 
applied that will enable us to pass it before the ist day of 
October, because they intend to carry on their propaganda 
against it; they intend to fill the newspapers with all of their 
mistaken ideas—I do not speak in disrespectful terms—in 
regard to the effects of the bill when It shall be carried into 
operation, and then force us to go to the country on the bill 
with only 80 days in which to explain ft, and when the bill 
itself shall have had no opportunity whatever to justify or vin- 
diente its provisions. Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber know that just as well as they know that I am talking to 
them. The smart, astute leaders over there have p 
formulated this program. I am not complaining. They may 
denominate it good politics and it may be good partisanship, 
but I do not want them to undertake to Induce the country to 
believe that it is statesmanship when it is pure unadulterated, 
undefiled partisanship with no other basis and no other foun- 
dation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a remark which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana made a moment ago prompts 
me to ask a question. I do not desire that he answer it if he 
feels that he can not do so with propriety. However, the New 
York Tribune of yesterday referred to the hospitality which 
was extended by the very great and very distinguished leader 
of the majority the other évening, and among the names of the 
distinguished guests was that of our friend from Indiana. 
Further, the paper that it was the judgment of a 
number of the guests that evening that the cloture rule should 
not be pressed now lest the charge might be made that it was 
being attempted to gag the minority in the discussion of this 
question. My question—and I repeat that I do not want the 
‘Senator to answer it unless he feels that he can do so with 

ri 
PET ATEON of Indiana; 1 wil answer it, whatever it 4s: 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it, or was it, the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana that it was not opportune 
now to press this cloture rule? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am very glad to 
answer the question of my friend from Ohio, who is always a 
fair-minded man and deals open handedly in the Senate. The 
Senator who sits before me, and whose guests we were on that 
occasion, and my friend the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, on my right hand, who also was present, both spoke. 
to me while the Senator from Ohio was asking his question, 
saying there was not a solitary thing said upon that subject, 
and, of course, there was not. I want to say to the Senator 
that I would not behind closed doors say that it was not oppor- 
ee the cloture rule and then stand up here and 
advocate it. 
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Mr. POMERENE, Then, Mr. President, it would seem that 
the newspaper writer simply anticipated what ought to have 
been the op.nion of those present rather than what was in fact 
expressed, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The probabilities are that the 
writer consulted some Democratic Senator as to what happened 
there instead of consulting some one who was present. No 
such discussion was indulged in; no such thought was enter- 
tained by anybody who was present on that occasion, 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my genial friend always. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Indiana if he does not think that this delay has been 
caused by the fact that there have been too many prima donnas 
and headliners on the other side of the aisle in the discussion 
of the tariff bill, and that the President in his speech yesterday 
in Ohio in speaking to the Glee Club when he employed this 
language had in mind Senators on the other side? 

The trouble in public life and in our party is that basses insist on 
8 . 5 gettin Be an ** a 
— 8 am President, ene somebody has to do the directing. 

Does the Senator think that the President had the Senator 

from Indiana and other Senators in mind on the Republican 
side when he made those remarks? 
Nr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, really I am not 
advised as to that, but I quite concur in the opinion expressed 
by the President and in the sentiment announced by him. I 
think, perhaps, there is too much of what he described. I think, 
perhaps, there is too much talking when we are not talking 
about the subject in hand. I do not care how much Senators 
speak, provided they speak to the subject in hand and finish 
the debate that is before the Senate, come to a conclusion, and 
either vote the pending proposition up or vote it down. That 
is the business of the Senate of the United States. 

Of course, there are individual players here, as everywhere 
else, and I may say to my friend that I think, in part, it is 
due to the primary system. Senators come here with an indi- 
vidual mandate; they do not come here feeling that they are 
under great obligations to the party, because each individual 
has gone out as an individual and won his nomination and won 
his election, and so he does not come here imbued with the 
idea of teamwork, as used to be the case when party obliga- 
tions sat more heavily upon the shoulders of public men than 
they do now. So I think in a way that has something to do 
with the individual soloist of whom the President spoke so feel- 
ingly yesterday. I have not had an opportunity to read his 
speech this morning, but I am very glad that that passage 
from the President's speech has been put in the RECORD, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr.+President—— 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry to be made? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I have favored majority cloture continuously. 
In 1912 and 1918 I fought for it. I favor it now—a majority 
cloture. The American people gaye a mandate to the Repub- 
lican Party by a majority of 7,000,000 votes, authorizing them 
to make the laws of this country. Does the Senator think that, 
having that mandate, his party should permit a rule to obtain 
or remain in the Senate by which the Democrats could, if they 
wanted to, as alleged by the Senator, carry on a filibuster that 
would deny the majority the right to rule? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not. 

Mr. OWEN. Is the Senator in favor, then, of majority 
peremptory cloture? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am in favor of peremptory clo- 
ture; but I know, if we were to set aside the tariff bill and 
take up the cloture and discuss it and adopt it here, that Sena- 
tors on the other side would filibuster that question just as long 
as they will filibuster the tariff bill, and our last state would be 
worse than our first. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator I will favor both by 
vote and by action and speech on this floor peremptory ma- 
jority cloture now, but I will not favor a two-thirds proposal 

such as is now proposed, either in principle or in application to 
this debate The principle of a minority ruling the majority is 
fundamentally wrong, and the present proposal is an inexcus- 
able makeshift. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, In other words, my friend, like the 
native of Maine, is in favor of prohibition but “agin its en- 
forcement”; he is in favor of any proposition that is not now 
pending before the Senate, We have here a definite, specific 
proposition before the Senate. The Senator is in favor of 
cloture, but he is against the only thing that is offered now. 


Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that when the question 
of cloture arose on this side a very large majority of Democrats 
were in favor of peremptory cloture, and they signed a call to 
that effect. I have that call, and, with the consent of the 
Senate, I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. They voted for it right here. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask permission to put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That will be all right; I shall 
be very glad if the Senator will show how many Democrats 
favor cloture but are against its enforcement, 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Chair if I have consent to print the 
call in the RECORD? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall be very glad to have it in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is it the Senator from Okla- 
homa desires printed? 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to have printed in the Recorp the roll 
of those who favored cloture by a written call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When? 

Mr. OWEN. It was at the time the vote was taken on in- 
Tore cloture—I do not remember the exact date, but it was in 

* 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair merely wishes to under- 
stand exactly what the Senator from Oklahoma desires printed 
in the Recorp in order that it may be identified. 

Mr. OWEN. I will send for the roll and present it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter r@ferred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
To Hon. Jony W. KERN, Washington, D. O., February 23, 1915, 
Chairman of the Democratic Conference. 


Dear Sin: We the undersigned respectfully request that you appoia 
a committee of five Democratic Senators, of which the chairman opts 
Democratic conference shall be one, to pEr a revision of the rules 
of the Senate for the consideration of the ocratic conference at its 
first meeting after the 4th of March, 1915, with a view to giving the 
te greater power over the transaction of its business, ending fiti- 
busters and dilatory tactics, ete. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Robt. L. Owen. 
Thomas §. Martin, Key Pittm 
Atlee Pomerene. T. J, Walsh, 
John F. Shafroth, E. S. 
ag F. Hollis. „FE. 
Geo. E. Chamberlain. B. F. Shi 
Harry Lane. H. L. Myers. 
Francis G. Newlands. Hamilton Lewis. 


Duncan U. Fletcher, 
an, 


Claude A. Swanson, Jas. K. Vardaman. 
8 Ashurst. C. A. Culberson, 
Char F. Johnson. F. M. Simmons. 
James E. Martine. Wm. J. Stone. 
Willard Saulsbury. John Walter Smith. 
Morris Sheppard. Joe. T. Robinson. 
Jas. A. E rk A. Smith. 
Luke Lea. James P. Clarke, 
af cel Pama í z A. 3 

ancis S. White. no. K. Shields. 
Wm. Hughes la 


a Em 
0 E ams, 
Wm. H. Thompson. ar 


(The above names were copied from original signatures.) 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield, of course, to my neighbor 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may I respectfully and af- 
fectionately suggest to my good friend and neighbor from In- 
diana that the trouble with this sepulchral glee club, this dole- 
ful chorus, of which the President spoke, is not that one man 
is doing all the singing, but that two many are singing and 
singing in different tunes, For instance, whenever the Presi- 
dent sings in falsetto the powerful voice of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] is heard in a deep and discordant bass; 
and when the President wants to sing low the Senator from 
California [Mr. JonNson] persists in singing high; and when 
the President wants to sing a good old reactionary doxology 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] breaks out in a pro- 
gressive anthem. It is not that there is only one singing, but 
that there are a half dozen singing at the same time and all 
singing in a different tune and on a different theme. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am very glad 
to understand that the Senator thinks that there is discord 
over here instead of harmony. The fact is that we do take 
varying views on public questions, but aftér all, when it comes 
to the fundanientals underlying Republican politics and Re- 
publican policies, we stand as one, just as we did in 1920 and 
just as we shall on this vote, and just as we shall continue 
to do on the things that we regard as vital to the public welfare 
and the well-being of our citizenship. 
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My very good friend from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] yes- 
terday did me the very great honor to read to the Senate a 
speech that I delivered on the subject of cloture. The very 
eminent Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] had intro- 
duced a resolution providing for cloture, an hour and a half 
limitation on debate, and at that time I opposed that resolu- 
tion, and the Senator read the speech that I made for the pur- 
pose of showing that I was inconsistent; that having been op- 
posed to cloture then, I was advocating cloture now; but if the 
Senator had read further in the speech he would have found 
why I opposed it. I opposed it because the Senator from Ala- 
bama foresaw that a treaty of peace was coming into the Sen- 
ate, and because he was seeking to limit debate on that treaty 
of peace that should be formulated at Versailles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I want the Senator to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I certainly do not want him to an- 
nounce my thoughts when he is announcing. them incorrectly. 
I have been 2 Member of the Senate for seven years, and there 
has not been an hour since I have been a Member of the Senate 
that I have not been in favor of a reasonable cloture rule in 
this bedy. You can not adopt a cloture rule in the midst of 
a party fight any more than when you are on the battle field 
you can enter into an agreement as to whether or not you 
shall use poison gas in war. You can not adopt it at this time. 

My objection to the cloture rule that you propose to put on 
the Senate now is that it is not an intelligent one. You pro- 
pose to cut off amendments. You propose to defy to the minor- 
ity the opportunity to propose amendments, if this rule is 
adopted, after we have given yeu unanimous consent to con- 
sider your own amendments first. It is an outrageous propo- 
sition. It is unreasonable. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will talk about the “outrage” 
a little later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I do not want the Senator to say 
that when I favored cloture during the period of the war I had 
in view the ratification of a treaty of peace, because I did not. 


In fact, if I recall rightly—the Senator has brought me into 


this, and I hope he will pardon me for occupying a little of his 
time 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Qh, I am perfectly content, 
because I think the further the Senator goes in that respect 
the worse off he will be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I proposed this amendment to the rules 
on the 2d day of May, 1918. It was reported to the Senate on 
the 31st day of May, 1918. If the Senator will allow his 
memory to drift back to the 19th day of May, 1918, he will 
realize that the Germans had landed on the Marne, and, if I 
recollect aright, they were already in the Picardy sac, and they 
were threatening the channel ports; and there was not a man 
in the United States on the 19th day of May, 1918, who ex- 
pected the war to be ended within two years. So the Senator 
will understand that I did not have in my mind anything to do 
with the ratification of a treaty of peace at that time. 

A great many of my own party—and they are entitled to their 
own views—do not agree with me on the subject of cloture. I 
do not believe in an unintelligent cloture, one that is intended 
to be hitched up only for particular party purposes; but I 
favored then a rule that would allow each Senator to discuss 
a question that came before the Senate for one hour in general 
debate, and allow him 20 minutes to diseuss every amendment, 
unless his time was extended by unanimous consent, and I 
would vete for such a rule now if it were proposed to the 
Senate—I mean, with general application. 

1 deny that there is a filibuster on this side to prevent a final 
vote on this bill, and I think it will be finally demonstrated 
that the Senator has made a mistake in making that assertion; 
but it is absurd to say because I favored a cloture rule in order 
that the Senate might expedite its business that I am contra- 
dicting my position because I will not vote for a rule that will 
eut off any opportunity for the members of the minority to offer 
amendments to the great tariff bill; that would limit us, with 
1.200 amendments of the majority pending, to a time that would 
umount to half a minute apiece. 

We oppose the pending rule because it is not fair, no matter 
whether you want to charge us with filibustering or not. If 
you want to propose something for action you must propose 
something that is reasonable and fair. When we gave you the 
right by unanimous ‘consent to consider your amendments first 
you can not get the American people to say that it is fair for 
you 2 deny to us absolutely the right to have ours considered 
at all. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in answer to the 
Senator, on the 13th of June, 1918, in the course of the speech 


which my able and eloquent friend from Mississippi [Mr 
Haxerson] read yesterday, I said: ees 

What I really wan : : 
to amend this . a Figen det 1 en met — 5 ve a O 
tion of treaties? To me the most repugnant feature of this proposed 

t to the rules is that it a; to treaties, I believe that 
when this war shali have been concluded the Senate of the United 
States will stand face to face with the greatest problems that have ever 
confronted any legislative body in the history of the world, because 
growing out of this war there will be new world relations of such 
N Importance that the Members of this 
0 W Pgh 8 ae one hour and a half of speech on 

And I will say that my friend said no; he would not make 
any limitation or exception. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It was bruited about on this side 
at that time and we weil understood that what the Senator 
then had in mind was limitation on the debate with reference 
to a treaty that was bound to follow the conclusion of the war. 
Any number of Senators on this side will verify my statement, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not help, I am not responsible for, 
what Senators say behind my back or what they think; but I 
say it is absurd to charge that I was thinking about a treaty of 
peace on the 19th day of May, 1918. I had no such thought. 
The reason why I objected to the rule not being made broad 
enough to cover treaties was that so far as the interests of the 
American people are concerned I do not think that a treaty is- 
of any greater importance than a bill such as the one pending 
before the Senate at this hour, that carries the burden of 
taxation into every home of America. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator says he did not think 
of the treaty. He certainly thought of it, because I called his 
special attention to it at that time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about what occurred 
between the Senator and myself in debate. I am talking about 
the motive that was behind me when I introduced the resolution 
for an amendment of the rules. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What was the Senator’s motive 

when he declined to make an exception of treaties? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because I do not think they ought to be 
excepted. That does not mean that I was introducing the pro- 
posed rule to enable the Senate to ratify a treaty that I did 
not have in thought. It merely means that if you brought in 
now and tried to adopt a cloture rule and it excluded treaties I 
would vote against the exclusion, because I do not think a treaty 
is entitled to any more rights than a tax bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I disagree entirely 
with the Senator from Alabama in that respect. r 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is only a matter of opinion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. JI think there is all 
the difference in the world between an act that we pass and 
that we can repeal any day, and a solenm treaty that carries 
us into new relationships with the nations around the werld, 
and that we can not revoke of our own legislative will. Of 
course it takes a two-thirds vote to ratify a treaty, but, after 
all, when a treaty is ratified it becomes the highest law of 
the land and can not be revoked except in a very solemn 
manner. It might perhaps lead to such breach of faith and 
confidence as would result in war, whereas an appropriation 
bill lasts for two years at the most and a revenue bill may 
be repealed at the very next session of Congress. 

Of course I shall not say that my friend had in mind the 
treaty that was to be formulated at the conclusion of the 
war, but I do know that we had it in mind, and, having it in 
mind, I rose to my feet and asked the Senator the question 
that I have just read, and the Senator declined to make the 
exception; and therefore that led us irresistibly to believe that 
the Senator had the-treaty in mind, and we voted against the 
rule. 

When the vote was taken on that question on the 13th of 
June there were 8 Republicans that voted for the Sena- 
tor’s hour-and-a-half limitation and 26 Democrats, while 12 
Democrats and 29 Republicans voted against it; in other 
words, 34 voted for it and 41 voted against it; and I know 
that a number of Senators on this side who really believed in 
limitation of debate were led to vote against it because they 
believed that the Senator then had in mind a treaty that was 
to follow the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President: 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We did not then intend, nor so far 
as I am concerned do I ever intend, to vote for cloture in the 
consideration of a treaty, which is the highest law of the land 
and the most solemn engagement that one nation can enter 
into with another. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing for the Senator 
to state what his viewpoint was; but except for the fact that 
the proposal was offered by the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Boran], I think, to exclude treaties from the consideration of 
this rule, it never entered my head that there was opposition to 
the cloture rule from the standpoint of treaties. I know there 
was not in the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
reported the resolution I think by a very large majority, if not 
by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator speed up a lit- 
tle? I have but 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I will. The suggestion that was 
made in reference to treaties was entirely independent of the 
subject matter; and I know that the Senators who were sup- 
porting my resolution for a cloture rule did not do so in con- 
templation of the ratification of a treaty of peace. They voted 
for it, because they believed that the Senate of the United 
States had grown to such large numbers that some reasonable 
termination of debate must be agreed to; but to talk about 
our trying to agree to termination of debate in the midst of 
this party fight is simply absurd. When this bill is passed, and 
the party fight is over, if the Senator will bring in a reasonable 
rule for cloture that extends to all matters before the Senate, 
not picking out just those that he wants it to extend to, I will 
support it; but if he intends to play favorites in proposing a rule, 
I will not give him my support. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is said that the 
Senate for all these years has operated without a cloture; but 
we must remember that conditions confront the Senate to-day 
altogether at variance with any that have hitherto con- 
fronted it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not yield to my friend. I 
have but 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wanted to suggest 
that, inasmuch as the Senator from Indiana would consume all 
the remaining time left for discussion 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Indiana is not 
consuming half of it, Everybody else is consuming it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ought to have the privilege 
of at least asking the Senator a question. It bears upon the 
advisability of adopting this rule. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will let the Senator ask it, of 
course, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, My question is simple, and it is 
one which the Senators must have in mind at this time in vot- 
ing on the motion, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, ask the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator believe 
that if this cloture rule is invoked at this time it will prevent 
any debate upon some important schedules of the bill; and 
will it not prevent the offering of amendments which Senators 
may feel in good faith should be considered by the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is what cloture is for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator has asked his ques- 
tion. I have the question. I understand what the Senator is 
driving at. The very object of cloture is to cut off debate. 
What else is it for? The Senator wants to know if I am in 
favor of cutting off debate. Certainly I am. That is why I 
was one of the proponents of this proposition to cut off debate. 
That is the very object of it. It is said that it is not fair; that 
it does not give them a chance to-~amend at liberty, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The Senator knows that I have 
but a few minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
intends to consume the entire time for debate, the debate ex- 
piring, under the rule, at 12 o'clock? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I am trying my level best to say 
something, and the Senator understands that I have had no 
opportunity yet to present my own views on this proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the rules of the Senate the Senator 
having the floor can, of course, if he desires to do so, consume 
all the time that is available for debate. What I desire to 
know is whether the Senator intends to do that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I intend to speak until 12 o'clock, 
3 I can have an opportunity to say what I desire to before 

t time, 


Mr, ROBINSON. I merely want to say, with the Senator's 
permission, that it seems to me this is a fine illustration of the 
effect of cloture. The Senator proposing it obtains the floor 
and consumes all the time available for debate under the rule, 
I think it would be fair if the Senator would permit those who 
are opposed to cloture to have an opportunity of expressing 
themselves, at least that Senators on the majority side who in- 
tend to vote against it be given an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am not going to yield any fur- 
ther. In the first place, my friend from Arkansas has already 
spoken one hour on this question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not speak exceeding 10 minutes, 
The Senator pays me a great compliment when he assumes that 
I consumed an hour. I consumed only 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that 
he stop yielding, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from North Carolina 
suggests that I do not yield to anybody else. I accept the su 
gestion of the Democratic leader. I always like to be 
natured about things; but Senators will not permit me to go 
on with my speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I will not permit it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator certainly does not want 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not intend to yield further. 

9 PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yie > 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is very evident 
that these gentlemen intend to filibuster me and my speech 
until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I will not yield to the Sena- 
tor. I do not want to be discourteous to my friend, but he has 
already taken up much of my time. I decline to yield, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana is en- 
titled to the floor, and he will proceed, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I was saying was that if 
we go back to the days of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, panon 
Hayne, those great men who debated great problems in a greai 
way on the floor of the United States Senate, no one of them 
ever dreamed of a filibuster and nobody ever conducted a 
filibuster. 

Then, coming on down to the time of the Civil War, with all 
its bitterness, with all the hostility and strife which it engen- 
dered, with all the animosity it aroused, nobody ever thought 
of a filibuster on the floor of the Senate of the United States 
in those days. Sumner and Fessenden, and all the great men, 
Carpenter, those mighty debaters of that time, Conkling and 
Morton, and all those masterful men, day after day, and week 
after week, and month after month, stood here to debate great, 
fundamental propositions, involving the very life of the Nation 
and the continuity of republican institutions in this country. 
There never was a filibuster in those days. When those men 
had expressed themselves in their own way, they were quite 
content that the majority party should rule, and rule by the 
vote, and end the debate on a question. 

But we have come now upon new conditions; different from 
those which obtained in the earlier and better days of the 
Senate. We have come to a time when men will filibuster and 
will take up time for the express purpose of prolonging debate, 
postponing action, and putting off a vote. We all understand 
that. I am opposed to a filibuster fundamentally. 

This is a Government by the operation of political parties, 
and, just as my friend from Oklahoma suggested a moment 
ago, the Republican Party came here with a mandate backed 
by 7,000,000 American freemen, who charged us with the 
responsibility of action, and the majority in this body, repre- 
senting that great majerity of people throughout the country, 
is entitled to act in this body. It is infinitely worse for us to 
decline to act than it is that we should debate some measures 
here that perhaps may not be just as they would be if four or 
five months were consumed in their debate and discussion. 
In other words, while all the portions of this bill we have not 
yet considered may not be just as they would be if subjected 
to debate, because changes will occur, after all, in my judgment, 
it is far better that we adopt this rule, and that we end this 
debate, and that we pass this bill just as it is, than to continue 
this filibuster and take the time of the Senate and of the 
people up until and perhaps after election day. 

In other words, over and above the bonus and over and above 
the ship subsidy and over and beyond the tariff is the ques- 
tion of the ability of the United States Senate to function, to 
legislate, to discharge its obligations, and to meet the require- 
ments imposed upon it by the people of the United States. That 
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is the sovereign question, because, Senators, after these minor 
problems—and they are all minor, being mere incidents in the 
life of the Nation—shall have been settled, we will come to 
greater and larger problems, which are sure to confront us 
within the next very few weeks, or months at most, involving 
the very perpetuity of American institutions. Then there must 
be such a limitation on the debate here as will again reestablish 
the Senate of the United States in the good graces and in the 
esteem of the people of this Republic. I am more interested 
in that larger and more fundamental thing than I am in the 
passage even of the tariff bill, as much of an advocate of pro- 
tection as I am and always have been. 

Immediately after the convening of the Congress and our 
entry into the war the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK ] 
presented a statement for cloture signed by 80 Members of the 
Senate, and at that time said: 

This is a statement which has been signed by nearly 80 Members of 
the Senate, and it embraces about all the names of Senators who can 
be reached this evening except 12. The statement is signed in this 
way by virtually all but 12 Members of the Senate here present, and 
it speaks for itself. It is desired to place it in the Record at this 
time in order that the country may know and a record may be made 
of the fact that practically nine-tenths of the Senate of the United 
States are anxious to proceed to a vote on the ding bill and that 
nine-tenths of the Senate desire an opportunity to place the bill upon 
its passage. 

Then Senator Clapp said: 


The bill came into the Senate Friday afternoon and was displaced 
time and again by the party in control of the Senate, and now at this 
juncture, when nators are waiting, with no purpose of delaying it. 
ut simply for the purpose of prentar, their views to the Senate an 
to the country, to put them in the attitude of being responsible for 
this situation I regard as unjust and unfair. 


To which Senator Hrroncock responded: 


In order that this matter might be tested by the Senators who are 
so anxious, I remind the Senator from Minnesota that at 12 o’clock 
I asked his consent to procen with the consideration of this bill, and 
that after six hours of debate all further debate cease, an t we 
sone, to vote upon the bill, and the Senator from Minnesota ob- 
ected. 

I am making my statement in reply to his. Therefore, at this hour, 
when the defeat of this measure by exasperating and procrastinating 
debate, simply for the purpose of delay, threatens to prevent Senators 
from going on record—at this hour, when that seems to be imminent, 
we propose by pornog this statement in the Recorp to show that nine- 
tenths of the Senate are ready to vote and anxious to vote and want 
to vote for this bill, but that ann § are being prevented by 12 Senators, 
practically, of the Senate who refuse us an opportunity to vote. 


Immediately the President of the United States, in caustic 
and vitriolic language, denounced the “ willful 12” who declined 
to accede to the notions of the majority, or the other 80 
Members. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. So you have a continuous line of 
procedure, so far as the Democratic Party is concerned? Yet, 
what is the situation which confronts us now? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the-Senator yield for a 


question? 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have only three minutes. 
Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator ought to put even 


the “willful 12” in an attitude where they can not make 
answer to at least the suggestion of the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have here what President Wil- 
son said, but I have not time to read it. 

Mr. President, we come here with a mandate to pass a tariff 
bill. We put in the Republican national platform a demand 
for a protective tariff measure, for the Republican Party is 
either a protective tariff party or it is nothing. We owe it to 
the country to redeem that promise and to fulfill that pledge. 
Yet, what is the situation? Sixty Republicans, representatives 
of sovereign States, come into this body with their hats in their 
hands, and to half a dozen Democrats on the other side they 
humbly and meekly bow and say, “ By your gracious consent, 
gentlemen, we should be pleased to pass a tariff bill. By your 
leave, Senators, we should be delighted to fulfill our pledges to 
the people, to redeem the promises we made to the Nation.” 
That is precisely the attitude in which we are placed here, 
and I say that the great and overwhelming question above all 
other questions is as to the ability of the United States Senate 
to function and to perform its just and righteous duty. 

Therefore, so far as this limitation is concerned, I intend to 
vote for it. It is not a perfect measure, I will say to my friends 
on the other side who are so much opposed to it. I know that 
some of these schedules will probably be changed. I know 
that many amendments will probably be offered. I know that 
many of them will probably be just. But, after all, as between 
the two evils, I choose the one that is vastly less than the 
other one, the greater evil being a continued filibuster on this 
bill until about the day of election, which is absolutely sure to 
happen, beyond all peradventure, 


The next thing, over and above that, is to prevent still 
further lowering this great conservative legislative body in 
the estimation of the people of the United States, for to-day it 
rests under a condemnation that should make every Senator 
pause before he declines to vote for a measure that will rescue 
this body from the severe criticism to which it is everywhere 
subjected throughout the United States; criticism largely 
brought upon it because of these long and unnecessary delays 
in the prosecution of the public business, 

I agreed to yield to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] for a moment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I ask whether, in view 
of the fact that the Senator has taken so much time and that 
there are some of us who would like to have at least one 
minute apiece to explain our votes, it would be in order now to 
ask unanimous consent that each Senator have not to exceed 
one minute to explain his vote. Would that be in order? That 
is my parliamentary inquiry. If the Senator yields to me 
for a minute 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
minute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. While the Chair is considering the par- 
liamentary question, I will make a statement for one minute. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will be very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply want to read the rule, or part 
of it. In a few minutes the Chair will be required to state to 
the Senate under Rule XXII: 

Is it the sense of the Senate that debate shall be brought to a close? 

The rule further provides: ` 

And if tbat question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and mo- 
tions affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the presiding officer 
to keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the 
debate to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior 
to that time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
ask unanimous consent to extend the time? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I asked whether it would be in order to 
ask unanimous consent that each Senator be allowed one minute 
to explain his vote. If so, I shall make the request at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is to say; that those who 
desire to speak should speak immediately after 12 o'clock, 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. To immediately follow after 12 o'clock. 
My question is whether the rule can be set aside to that extent 
by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule that such 
unanimous consent may be given, and when given would be 
binding on the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that at 12 
o'clock each Senator may have one minute to explain his vote 
and only one minute. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That does not mean that he is to 
take his minute now or three hours from now or to-morrow, 
as he may elect. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No; I said immediately beginning at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. To that I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Now, I want my minute while I am on 
my feet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
will proceed for one minute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I read the rule in order that there may 
appear in the Recorp exactly what the proposition is before the 
Senate. The proposal is to apply the existing cloture rule, and 
that can only be done by a two-thirds majority. My objection 
to applying it at this time is that I am informed there are 
still pending about 1,200 committee amendments to the bill. 
If the rule should be applied now no Senator could speak 
longer than one hour on the entire bill, including those 1,200 
amendments, and the rule provides that no further amendments 
shall be offered. So the whole Senate would be driven 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No further amendments can be 
offered except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the Senator from Indiana having 
announced that he is for the passage of the bill without modi- 
fication, just as it is, without further debate, of course would 
not give unanimous consent that amendments might be received, 


I yield to the Senator for a 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no Senator who’ votes for 
the cloture can explain his vote in a minute, a day, a year, or 
a lifetime. It is an abandonment of the function of the Sen- 
ate to deprive itself of the right to consider amendments which 
may be pending or which ought hereafter to be offered. It is 
an abandonment of the function of the Senate to suspend or 
terminate debate when 1,200 committee amendments are still 
pending to the bill. Let Senators who attempt to apply cloture 


under existing conditions take a lifetime to explain their 


votes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I asked the Sen- 
ator from Indiana if the adoption of this rule would not have 
the effect to prevent any discussion on the very important provi- 
sions in the bill. He admitted that it would. He admitted also 
that it would prevent the offering of amendments in good faith 
bi which Senators would wish to have an expression by the 

ate. 

When the Senator from Indiana appeals to party loyalty upon 
a measure of this sort I desire to suggest to him that the rule 
was never framed for the purpose of being invoked by any po- 
litical party. The Senator knows there are not two-thirds of 
those in this Chamber belonging to any ope party, and when he 


makes the kind of a speech which he made to-day he shows that 


he does not expect the rule to be invoked even by appealing to 
party prejudice. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I favor majority rule. I believe 
the majortty in this Chamber should pass its rules in accord- 


ance with sound sense and good principles. At all events, I 


believe the party in power is charged with the responsibility of 


governing. I am in favor of their taking charge of the Senate 
by a majority vote: I therefore favor a cloture by majority 


vote, leaving it then to the majority to say what shall be done 
on the floor of this body. Neither the Republican Party nor the 
Democratic Party has a right to make promises to the American 
people and then refuse to adopt rules by which they’ can pass 
the promised laws. To promise the people relief and then to 
connive at letting the minority defeat the promise is an inde- 
fensible fraud on the American people, 

T demand of the Republican leaders a’ majority cloture and 
the discharge of their responsibilities. They have the ma- 
jority—an overwhelming majority—and they have no right to 
say to the country, The Democratic minority would not let 
us act.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a great many 
inaccnrate statements have been made about the progress of 
this bill. I should like to have the Recorp contain the real 
facts about the time consumed in the discussion of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The bill was reported on the calendar day of April 11. De- 
bate and consideration 
amendments reported by committee to the bill. The first 
amendment was agreed to on May 1. Since May 1, 66 days have 
elapsed. Nine of those days have been Sundays. One of those 
days was July 4. On one of those days the Senate recessed to 
attend the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial. This leaves 55 
days in which the bill might have been kept before the Senate. 
During those 55 days 700 amendments: have been considered 
and have been disposed of in Committee of the Whole, an aver- 
age of 14 amendments per day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have many times in 
the Senate agreed by unanimous’ consent to vote at a certain 
time upon a given measure and that no amendments should be 
allowed after a certain time except by unanimous consent. We 
have never yet failed to get that unanimous consent upon a 
proper amendment. I have not any doubt in the world, if we 
should apply the cloture rule, that any material amendment 
could be received and would be received without objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the motion, under the rule, which will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, It reads as follows: 


We, the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 


close the debate on the bill (H. R. 7456)—Calendar No. 591—an act to 

provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to en- 

. the industries of the United States, and for other in 

one oa ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the — rules of 
e nate. 


And it is signed by 52 Senators. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The first action under the rule is. 


to call the roll and ascertain if a quorum is present. The-Sec- 


retary. will call the roll. 


of illness: On 
vania [Mr. Crow]. 


April 20. There were 1.987 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst . McKinley Sheppard 
Ball Gerry cLean Shields 
Borah Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Brandeges Hale Moses Simmons 
Broussard Harreld Myers Smith 
Bursum Harris Nelson Smoot 
Calder Harrison ew Spencer 
Cameron eflin Newberry Stanley 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Sterling 
Cara Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Norris Swanson 
Curtis ellogg Oddie Townsend 
Dial Kendrick Overman Trammell 
Dillingham Keyes Owen Underwood 
du Pont Kin Pepper Wadsworth 

ge Lad Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Fernald tonge Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson Willis 
France McCum Robinson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Under the rule 
the question is, Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close? This question is to be deter- 
mined by a yea-and-nay’ vote, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CAMERON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; who is 
absent on account of illness. Therefore I am compelled to 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (When his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Grass], who is necessarily absent. The senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr: Crow] if present would vote “yea” If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] if present would vote “nay.” Therefore 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and I stand 
paired’ with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] on this 
question, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Grass’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Grass] is detained from the Senate on account’ 
this question he is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
If present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. McKertiar’s name was called). The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKentak] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. On this question he is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Nxw] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD]; If present, the Senator from Tennessee would vote 

nay 


Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Together with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrecp] I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrtar]: If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea, but being paired. I am compelled: 
to withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Reep’s name was called). The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is unavoidably absent from 
the Senate. Upon this vote he is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. OUM- 
mins]. If the Senator from Missouri were present and per- 
mitted to vote, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONARY (when Mr. STanrretp’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. STANFÆŒLD] is absent from the city. He is 
paired as has been announced. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr, Watson of Georgia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Warson] is absent on account. 
of illness, He is paired with the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Cameron]. If present, my colleague would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have joined with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr] in a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr 
WiuiAMs]. I am therefore compelled to withhold my vote. 
If voting, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. WIIIAnts's name was called). 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wintiass], as has already 
been announced, is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
If present, the Senator from Mississippi would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER]. 
If present, the Senator from Nebraska would vote “ nay?” 
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The roll call resulted—yeas 45, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 

Ball Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McLean Smoot 
Calder Harreld McNary Spencer 
Capper Johnson Nelson Ster 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Newbe Sutherland 
du Pont Kellogg Nicholson 

ge Keyes orbeck Wadsworth 
Elkins Ladd Oddie arren 

nst Lenroot Pepper 
Fernald Lodge Phip 
France McCormick Poindexter 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 

NAYS—35. 

Ashurst Harris Norris Simmons 
Borah Harrison Overman Smith 
Brandegee Hefin Owen Stanley 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Kendrick Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson ey Ransdell Underwood 

ial La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Moses beppard Walsh, Mont. 

rry Myers Shields 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Cameron Dillingham New Watson, Ga. 
Colt Glass Page Watson, Ind. 
Crow Hitchcock Reed Weller 
Cummins McKellar Stanfield Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). On 
this question the yeas are 45 and the nays 35. Less than two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting have voted in the 
affirmative, and the motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the pending amendment to 
the bill is the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I asked on yesterday that the 
amendment might go over until this morning, as I had had no 
opportunity to read it. The Senator from Washington ex- 
pressed the hope that I would consent to the amendment. I 
have examined the amendment carefully and I think that it 
should be modified. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Washington to the fact that the amendment as he pro- 
poses it is general in its effect. The amendment proposed 
by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on yes- 
terday, which was voted down, related only to those fish which 
were caught in the north Pacific waters. The amendment that 
is now proposed relates to fish which may be caught at any 
place upon the face of the globe. I wish to read the amend- 
ment, and I desire the attention of those Senators who are 
sponsoring it. The amendment, as I have stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is as broad as the earth is broad and covers both the land 
and the water. It reads: 

Provided, That fish prepared or packed in a 2 country for 
shipment and shipped from a foreign country into the United States in 
a ship of foreign registry or over a railroad running through a foreign 
country sball be subject to the duties prescribed by this paragraph. 

Now, let us look at the amendment for a moment from the 
standpoint of the fisheries of the North Sea, which is between 
England, Scotland, and France. There are many fishing 
fleets—Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, English, and French—that 
are fishing in the North Sea. There are lines of vessels landing 
at Boston or at New York or at other Atlantic ports. The 
great majority of those which bring fish or other products land 
at the port of New York. Second to that port is the port of 
Boston. Those fish go inland, even to Canadian markets, over 
American railways. Under the provisions of the amendment, 
if the shipper of fish desired them to go to Montreal, to Ottawa, 
or to Winnipeg, it would be impossible to ship them in bond; 
it would be necessary to pay the duty, even though not a pound 
of the fish was to be consumed in the United States. I think it 
is hardly fair to the railways of the United States, nor is it 
fair to those foreign importers who desire to import into their 
own country and who also desire to use the American railways 
as a means of transportation, to deny them that privilege if it 
is for their convenience, 

Suppose there are herring caught off the coast of Scotland 
by a fleet of British fishermen and they are taken into a port of 
Scotland and then sent to Winnipeg or to Ottawa by way of 
New York. That is the easiest, the most convenient, and most 
natural route of the shipment. By this amendment those fish- 
ermen would be denied that privilege because the amendment 
provides that fish may not be shipped even in bond over an 
American railway; so that they would have either to be shipped 
into Canada by way of the St. Lawrence or to enter a port 
that affords rail facilities from the Canadian coast to the 
Canadian interior. That is true of Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, 
and French importations of fish into Canada. Again, I will 
read the amendment: 


Provided, That fish prepared or packed in a foreign country for ship- 
ment and shipped from a foreign country into the United States in a 
ship of foreign registry or over a railroad running through a foreign 
country shall be subject to the duties prescribed by this paragraph, 


If the fish are brought here in a ship of American registry 
and it is desired to sell the cargo in Winnipeg, what will be its 
status, as the Senator from Washington understands it, if I 
may ask him that question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that event, the fish would not be 
subject to this amendment at all, because they would be brought 
to the United States in a ship of American registry to be sold 
in a foreign country. The amendment would only apply to fish 
brought here in a vessel of foreign registry. I was waiting un- 
til the Senator had-concluded his statement in order to make a 
few brief remarks. Some of the advisers of the committee have 
proposed certain modifications which will perhaps improve the 
amendment. I am not a stickler for the form, so long as we 
can accomplish the object. I may say in regard to the criticism 
of the amendment made by the Senator from North Dakota as 
to its alleged effect in preventing shipments in bond to the 
United States of fish caught in the North Sea, of course, if it 
would have that effect it ought to be changed, because it is not 
my purpose or desire to produce any such change in our bond- 
ing regulations as that. Although I confess I have not reflected 
upon that particular phase of it, I do not agree with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that it would have that effect, but I am 
willing to modify it so as to avoid that contingency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator, then, be willing to 
pass the amendment over for the time being until he, with the 
experts and members of the committee, may draft it in a form 
which will meet the approval of the Senator and yet at the 
same time be certain not to cut off the right of transit in 
bond across the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I will say that the amendment which has 
been suggested does not safeguard that point. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator 
and the committee will give attention to it, to allow the amend- 
ment to go over until it may be considered by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator, and I think we can 
probably prepare an amendment that will be satisfactory to 
the committee as well as to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent, with the con- 
sent of the Senator proposing it, that the amendment be with- 
drawn for the time being. E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator also request 
that the committee amendment may be passed over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment may 
also be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mf. President, in connection 
with the discussion with relation to the amendment passed 
upon yesterday, I have before me some data which I desire to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point, so that it will 
appear following the discuss'on on the amendment of my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Night lettergram.] 
Sa SEATTLE, WASH., Februgry 23, 1916. 


STRONG, 

Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. O.: 

We are operating from Prince Rupert entirely as a matter of neces- 
sity. In fact, we did not go there until forced to under present condi- 
tions, and we would still much prefer to operate from Ketchikan or 
Seattle—in other words, to make our investments and transact our 
business in American territory. 

San JuAN FIsHING & PAacKING Co. 


[Western Union telegram.] 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 19, 1916. 
H. C. STRONG 


Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C.: 

Your letter in regard to duty on halibut and salmon from forei 
countries is correct statement of situation excepting that you should 
make it stronger, if possible. Unless we receive governmental relief, we 
will be forced to expend a large sum of money at Prince Rupert and in 
all probability bave our American boats discharge their cargoes in that 
port, and not only lose the business for American ports but force the 
tonnage over foreign railroads. Canadian Government has done and 
is doing everything in their power to force this business into Prince 
Rupert to t detriment of Ketchikan, Seattle, and other American 
ports, and immediate relief is required to prevent serious loss to Ameri- 
can fisheries. 

P. L. SMITHERS, 
Manager Booth Fisheries. 


[Night lettergram.] 
SEATTLE, WASH., July , 1016. 
H. C. STRONG, 


Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. 0.: 
Please file with Chairman Kircnix. Ways and Means Committee, and 
Senators Joxxs and POINDEXTER, and through them with State Depart- 
ment, following protest: 


1922. 
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Protest filed by the British Embassy with State nt be gp 
House bill 15839, to regulate importation into United Sta of 


halibut or salmon taken in north Pacific Ocean or tributary waters, 
now pending in Congress, has no just basis to rest u . Assertion 
that Canada has made heavy investments for benefit of American fish- 
ermen is without foundation. Investments referred to as benng been 
made by Canada for benefit of American fishermen are building of 
grana trunk ray and certain terminal facilities at Prince Rupert 
or handling fish, ich, of course, were made not for benefit of Ameri- 
can fishermen but for benefit of Canada and Canadian interests. 

In the attempt to make these investments profitable to Canada and 
Canadian interests the Canadian Government is giving support to a 
policy of unfair competition to force American ermen and north 
coast fishing fleet to abandon American ports and turn their business 
to Prince Rupert and Grand Trunk Railway. An examination of pres- 
ent situation will show that we are facing new application of dumping 
2 1 5 with Canadian Government and its orders in council backing 

at sort of competition. Proposed law does not bar fish caught in 
British waters from American markets. On contrary, ser: are allow 
to be landed here free of duty while American fish are subject to duty 
when shipped into Canada. 

Action of Canadian Government was deliberately undertaken to foster 
a Canadian port and Canadian railway at expense of the fishermen, 
ports, and railways of America. Bill against which British protest is 
made is intended to put American and nadian North Pacific fishing 
interests on an equal footing, thereby preserving to American posts a 
business which legitimately belongs to them and which if not ob: eted 
by forsi interference would continue to come to American ports and 
to sustain and increase the American fishing fleet. There is no more 
ground or justification for a protest by Great Britain against this pro- 

action on the part of United States than there would be for simi- 
ar protest against a provision of our tariff laws. 
SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
THOMAS BuRKR, President, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCRy 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Washin, 


ton. 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, year ending December 31, 1920. 
United States fishing vessels landing.___.___.-_-__---....--..._.. 258 
Fan ot tink IGN saa as . . 


SBATTLÐ, WASH., April 7, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have been actively enga in the halibut business on 
the North Pacific coast ever since 1899. In 1899 I was part owner 
and captain of the schooner Reef. Since that time I have been part 
owner and captain also of the halibut schooners Roosevelt and Panama, 
From 1899 to 1915 I was actively engaged in halibut — 2 itself, fish- 
ing on all of the known halibut grounds on the Pacific during those 

ears. During tbe years 1915 and 1916 I was manager of the Fishing 

essel Owners’ Association, which association comprises practically the 
entire eee apace owned offshore fleet of the North Pacific. By 
independently owned I mean boats not owned or operated by the whole- 
sale fish houses. 

During the past two years the Dominion of Canada through its 
orders in council and trade regulations has been trying to force to 
that country the entire halibut business and to force to that country 
the different American fishing vessels. That in trying to force the 
American vessels into Canada registry they have put restrictions on 
them in getting bait and put restrictions on the shipments of 
from Prince Rupert to Puget Sound, and have refused to allow Ameri- 
can-caught fish to be sold in the Dominion of Canada, and American 
fishermen are treated in that country as though Mer were foreigners, 
and any slight infraction of their regulations is followed by heavy 
fines. As manager of the association I gave these matters close atten- 
tion, and believe that it would be to the ultimate advantage of American 
fishermen and boat owners if a law were pesse providing for the ship- 
ment of fish direct from American ports. It is my opinion that this law 
would force the Canadian houses to do their American business on the 
American side of the line and that the fishermen would have the same 
competition for the purchase of their fish on the American side of the 
line. Any of the ports of southeastern Alaska are nearer to the Alaska 
fishing banks, and it would be just as convenient, in fact more con- 
venient, for the fishermen than the Canadian ports. I think that the 
bill would be both to the ultimate advantage of the independently 
owned fishing boats and fishermen and also to the American people, 
and is necessary if this country is not going to turn over the business 
to the Dominion of Canada, 


Respectfully yours, JOHN GIBSON. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 11, . 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFINLD, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association, of Seattle, on 
this date officially indor: the halibut bonding measure, the same being 
siaa by myself as manager for the association. 

wish to state further that I have been in the halibut fishing busi- 
ness, both as fisherman and boat owner, since its infancy on the North 
Pacific. During that time I have been interested in the American fish- 
ing schooners Doncaster, Roosevelt, and Panama. It was not until 
recently that the American fishermen were fully cognizant of the fate 
of this fishery built by them. There can be no doubt that unless the 
Government gives to American institutions the necessary relief to 
counteract the advantages under which Canadian concerns and fisher- 
mon operate that Canada will ultimately absorb the entire industry. 
We have no complaint as against the regulations that Canada makes 
for her own fishermen, but we do protest against the unequal advan- 
tages that Canadian fishing vessels and concerns have in competing in 
the American fish business. It seems to me to be self-evident that we 
can not successfully compete with institutions that are subsidized by 
a foreign government, that are protected by orders in council, while 
we are discriminated against by trade regulations, making it to our 
advantage to change our boats to Canadian regl The American 
fishing fleet has withstood the open request of Canadian fish houses to 
change their boats to Canadian re; stry, but I fear that under the 
economic conditions artificially created y Canada the advantages of 
Canadian registry will me so apparent to American fishermen that 
Canada will secure all of the fleets, including that of this association 
itself. I think that Canadian concerns doing a purely American busi- 


ness and Canadian boats fishing for the American market should be 
compelled to ashe under the equal laws of the United States. This 18 
all we are asking, as we feel sure we can su ly compete under 
equal conditions. 

Our association has been informed that you approve of the legisla- 
tion requested, and we believe that nothing else could so adequately 
correct the existing evils. 

Yours very ly, M. JOHNSON. 


Suartis, Wass., April 11, DIT. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: At a meeting of the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association 
held this week it was decided that our association go on record 
formally indorsing the pensee of a bill providing— 

“That no fresh or frozen fish from the North Pacific coast, or its 
tributary waters, be admitted into the United States through any for- 
bo Neg alee) except the same be in bond from an American po 5 

e Independent Vessel Owners’ Association comprises in its mem- 
bership practically all of the American offshore halibut fleet on the 
North Pacific. By independent we mean boats not owned or operated 
by the fish companies. Most of these boats are owned by captains 
and fishermen themselves. 

We feel that this law is necessary if the United States is to pre- 
serve its Pacific coast fisheries as an American institution, and main- 
tain that this country has a ht to say how fish caught in American 

ing vessels and consumed by the American people shall be regu- 
lated. We feel that they will not be able to hamper the development 
of the American fisheries by their orders and counsel and trade regu- 
lations and other restrictions, Their treatment of American fishermen 
has been decidedly unfair and for the purpose of forcing American 
vessels into CANARIAN registry. We feel that as a purely American 
institution we are entitled to the same protection from foreign sub- 
sidies, rebates, etc., that the American coastwise shipping trade is, 

Yours very sincerely, 
NSON, 


M. Jon 
Manager Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA,,October 27, 1916. 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 


Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sir: I wish to be of record in favor of the passage of a law 
3 to preserve the fishing industry of the North Pacific Ocean for 
erica. 
I am a citizen of the United States, have followed fishing all of 
my life, and am now master of the power schooner Knickerbocker en- 
in fishing off the coast of Alaska. 
firmly believe that Canada will secure all of the benefits of these 
fisheries if our Government does not soon pass a law worded the same 
as the Chamberlain amendment to the last revenue bill. 
Truly yours, 
Tuos. P. QUINN, 
Master Schooner “ Knickerbocker.” 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 3, 1916, 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an American citizen, with a family of seven residing 
in Alaska, which I am supporting by fishing, I am very anxious to see 
a law passed which will preserve for Alaska the fishing industry which 
we are now losing to Canada. 

We need a law which will make it necessary for all boats, whether 
Canadian or American, to discharge their fish at an American port if 
sz are to be used in the United States. 

ithout such a law Canada has the control of our fisheries. 

I am 46 years old; have followed fishing all of my life. Am now 

master of the power fishing boat Prospector. 
Very truly yours, 
Carr. A. J. ANDERSON. 


This is not for publication, as I must continue to do business out of 
Prince Rupert under present conditions. 
EGIN ERIKSON. 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 9, 1916. 


The SECRETARY oF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I am the managing owner and master of the power fish- 
ing vessel Polaris. I have followed fishing for many years and am now 
operating the above vessel on the North Pacific. 

Since the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to Prince 
Rupert I have operated out of there most of the time. The Canadian 

rt has become the leading fish market on the Pacific coast, and it 
Eas been a case of selling our fish there or proceeding to Seattle, a 
distance of over 600 miles. 

The location of Prince Rupert, together with its transportation facili- 
ties, gives an advantage to the packing and shipping firms, as well 
as the vessels operating from there, and these conditions make it neces- 
— for all of us to go to Prince Rupert or suffer loss in both time 
and money. 

We ef a law making it necessary for all boats to discharge at an 
American port all the fish going to be consumed in the United States. 
This would cause the Canadian railway to reach over into Alaska to 
get the 8 ane then the business would be centered in Alaska 
n: anada. 


o out 
of the business of supplying fresh fish from the Pacific Ocean for the 
markets of the United States. 

I sailed from Prince Rupert yesterday, and before my departure I 
had the real situation impressed upon me more forcibly than ever. I 
have been buying my supplies at Prince Rupert, but for the past few 
uae I have tried to get some from American ports. Yesterday upon 
going to the Canadian customs officer for my clearance the collector 
called my attention to the fact that my manifest called for ship's 
stores, but that it had been brought to his attention tnat I was buying 
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but a small portion of them at Prince Rupert. He stated that I had 
better buy my supplies there. 
On t same day at the office of the American consul I was told by 


he 
the consul that it would be better for me to outfit my boat at Prince 


Hopen 

very pound of fish I take to Prince Ru 

States, ag none of it can be consumed in This all comes 

from the Alaska banks, but the business is getting to a point where 

neither Alaska nor American citizens will have anything to rig about 

1 ae fisheries, and their value, which is great, will go to 
na 


Truly yours, EGIN ERIKSEN. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 10, 1916. 


COMMISSIONER OF FISHERISS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: I am a fisherman and have followed fishing on the 
Atlantic and Pacific since my boyhood. I have Hyed in for 
five years, where I own my home as well as my power fishing 

, the Alame all of which I have paid for from my earnings in 
catching fish, prin pally halibut. 

For over a year I have taken my fish to Prince Ru British 
Columbia, from where it is shipped to the United States. early all 
of the fish now caught in our northern waters are taken to the 
Canadian port. The buyers for the can markets are there, and 
it is the center of the fishing industry, but it is better for Canada and 
the Canadian fishermen than it is for the United States and 


If we can not get a law hangin 2, Wag yong Spy Blend long 


all 
Pacific Ocean going to the markets of the United States shall be 


panies to take the fish from the Amer ey are 

going to the United States through will save the fishing 
t many miles of travel to and from nee Ru and as the trans- 

portation company can cover this distance with one carrying 

all the fish at lower cost, it will be an advantage to the fishing eet 

the consuming apes of the United States, and at the same time bui 

up Alaska with our fishing industry instead of turning it over to 
nada, as we are now doing. 

I believe every American Thermas and citizen who understands the 
situation will do everything in his power to bring about the legislation 
above suggested. 

Truly yo Sreve SELIG. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 11, 1916. 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I am master and managing owner of the American fishing ves- 
sel Constitution, carrying a crew of 13 men. I have been fishing for 
the past 10 years and for the last 5 years have been master and owner. 

Conditions have taken me to the Canadian pors of Prince Rupert 
for the past 18 months. It has been practically necessary that I go 
there, yet American vessels are seriously handicapped at Canadian 

rts, where present conditions oblige us to do our business. We must 

ave the help of a law which will put this business at American ports 
or we shall see the fishing business in this part of the ponso go 
to Canada. This can be done without increasing the cost of fish, and 
it will center business in Alaska instead of Canada. 

I want to live in America and keep my boat under the American 
flag, but now our laws are workin, — me, or the lack of American 
laws are driving the business to da and adian vessels. 

Respectfully 


ours, 
. Carr. F. SORINSEN. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL, 
(1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918.) 
In re American fishing vessels purchasing bait, shi and selling 
fish in bond. Imports. British 9 t ai 
DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS, 
Ottawa, May 15, 1911. 
Memorandum. 
The fo ae are copies of orders in council passed in 1914, 1915. 
in 


u 
1916, and 1917 with — . to the purchase of bait and shipping an 
selling of fish bond by United States fishing vessels on the Pacific 


JoHN McGONGALD, 
er of Customs. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL, DECEMBER 10, 1914. 

For a period of 12 months from January 1, 1915, foreigners or for- 
corporations bringing fresh fish in American bottoms to any port 
in British Columbia shall be permitted to land such fresh fish at such 
. t payment of duties and transship the same in bond to any 
port in the United States (without the ight, owever, to sell in Canada 
any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and foreigners and foreign corpora- 
tions bringing fresh fish in American bottoms to any port in British 
Columbia be permitted to chase —. at any port in the 
‘said Province of British Columbia, the whole under such regulations 

and conditions as the minister of customs may determine. 


— — 


Onper i Councin, Marc 9, 1915. 
During the present calendar year (1915) oe Fig or foreign cor- 
S the 


porations brin, fresh fish in vessels registered 
of America mene port in British . 


United States 
shall be permitted to land 


such fresh fish at such port without ent of duties and transshi 
mpfr gp mong th gp Sepak A age ecg ee N E ETT 
or as ma: and 
licensed therefor, under the regulations ane? comiitions. yond 
men which dealer or dealers shall the same in compliance 
ts — . e right, however, in either 


so 
foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels. registered in the 
United States of America to any port in British Columbia shall be per- 
mitted am a Nares supplies and p crews for such vessels at any port 
in the Province of British Columbia, the whole under such regu- 
lations and conditions as the minister of customs may determine. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL, January 31, 1916. 


PURCHASE OF BAIT AND LANDING OF FISH BY FOREIGN VESSELS AT PORTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1916. 


The following provisions in the above matter are made by order in 
Cour During the present calendar year (1916) foreigners and foreign corpo: 
A e presen en year oreigners and fo co’ 
rations bringing fresh fish in vessels — rage in the United States of 
America to any 2 in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of du and transshi; 
the same in bond to any port in the United States or to sell such isk 
in bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the same in compliance with 
the bonding 1 (but without the right, however, in either 
instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein or otherwise, ex- 
cept in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such foreigners and 
foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United States of America to any rt in British Columbia shall be 
permitted to poate bait and supplies and ship crews for such vessels 
at any port in the said Province of British Columbia: Provided also, 
That such reigners and foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a poft in British Columbia may be permitted to purchase bait 
at any port in the said Province of British Columbia upon an under- 
taking to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches of 
fish made with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at a port on the 
mainland of British Columbia and be thence forwarded in bond to a 
port in the United States, the whole under such regulations and condi- 

tions as the minister of customs may determine,” 


ORDER IN COUNCIL, JANUARY 17, 1917. 


During the present calendar year (1917) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels ed in the United States 
of America to SN port in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without ent of du and transship 
the same in bond to any port in the United States or to sell such fish 
in bond to such local dealer or dealers as os be properly and duly 
licensed itions hereinafter men- 


y 

mitted to purchase bait, i and suppli and ship créws for such 
vessels at any port in the said vided 
also, That such foreigners and foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a port in British Columbia may be permitted to purchase bait at 
any port in the said Province of B Columbia upon an undertaking 
to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches of fish made 
with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at a port on the mainland 
of British Columbia and be thence forwarded to a port in the United 
States, the whole under such regulations and conditions as the minister 
of customs may determine. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL, JANUARY 12, 1918. 


PURCHASE OF BAIT AND LANDING OF FISH BY FOREIGN VESSELS AT PORTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1918, 


[The Canada Gazette, February 2, 1918.] 


Ar THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA, 
Saturday, the 2th of January, 1918. 


Present: His excellency the administrator in council. 

His excellency the administrator in , on the recommendation 
of the minister of the naval service, is pleased to order, and it is hereb: 
ordered, as follow: 3 to the purchase of bait and the land- 
ing of fish by sors gn v at ports in British Columbia đuring the 

endar year : 

Daring tne present calendar year (1918) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels t in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia shall be itted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of duties and 2 
the same in bond to any port in the United States or to sell such fis 
in bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned, which dealer or dealers shall ot the same in compliance 
with the bonding e (but without the right, however, in 
either instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein or otherwise, 
except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such foreigners 
and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United States of America to any port in British Columbia shall be per- 
mitted to purchase bait, ice, and supplies and ship crews for such 
vessels at any port in the said Province of British Columbia: Provided 
also, That such foreigners or foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a port in British Columbia may be permitted to purchase bait 
and fce at any port in the said Province of British Columbia upon an 
undertaking to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches 
of fish made with any baiting so 1 shall be landed at a port on 
the mainland of British Columbia and be thence forwarded to a port in 
the United States, the whole under such regulations and condi s as 
the minister of customs may determine. 

Robot enn BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Councit. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, for almost two days the 
Senate has had under consideration the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington relating to fish. This amendment, in 
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practical importance, has a very narrow application. It is 
noticeable from an examination of the ConGREssIONAL RECORD 
that the debate on this subject has proceeded entirely from the 
other side of the Chamber. After consuming almost two days 
in discussion of this relatively unimportant amendment, the 
majority have now withdrawn all amendments affecting the 
subject, and ask that the subject be carried over, presumably 
for further consideration and further debate. 

I wonder if, after having this matter before the Senate for 
two days, the Senate is not able to conclude it. If the process 
of procrastination and delay illustrated by this proceeding on 
the fish amendment and the amendment relating to almonds is 
to continue indefinitely, the country can not escape the con- 
clusion that the majority is filibustering against its own bill. 
The idea of taking two days to consider a relatively inconse- 
quential amendment, and then, after the Senate has waited 
patiently for an opportunity to vote on it, withdrawing the 
whole subject and passing it over for future consideration! 
This, too, from the advocates of cloture. 

I appeal to our friends on the other side of the Chamber, as 
these items are reached and considered and the Senate is pre- 
pared to act upon them, to give us an opportunity to do it. 
Let us make some progress in connection with this bill. After 
we have bad debate, let us act upon our judgment and reach 
a conclusion, particularly concerning matters that are not of 
the greatest importance. Let us make some advance in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think it is neces- 
sary at all to pass over anything more than the mere amend- 
ment that is offered by the Senator. I asked him to withdraw 
that because I think it conflicts with other sections, and does 
not do just exactly what he wants to accomplish by it, or, 
rather, it may accomplish more than he desires to accomplish 
by it. Therefore I asked that the amendment might go over; 
but that does not necessarily affect in any way the question 
of the rates and the amendments that we have made upon 
paragraph 718. The Senator can still, if we adopt that, offer 
his amendment to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest that it 
would not be in order until the time came for individual amend- 
ments unless the committee amendment is passed over so that 
it can be offered as an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would rather not pass over the com- 
mittee amendment. I know that we can get unanimous con- 
sent for the Senator to offer his amendment. No one will 


object. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I simply want to sug- 
gest that there is another committee amendment on the same 
subject in the free list, to which my amendment could be added 
and accomplish the same pu 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall not make any ob- 
jection to any request the chairman of the committee chooses 
to make respecting the subject; but I do hope that whatever 
action he finally decides to take will have the effect of putting 
this item behind us. We have already taken more time to con- 
sider it than its importance justifies, in view of the very im- 
portant provisions in the bill which have as yet received no 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 
just made is modified so that the Senator from Washington 
withdraws his amendment, and the question is upon the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, my heart is filled with 
gratitude at the suggestions made by the Senator from Arkansas, 
but ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope now that we can vote 
upon the amendment referring to paragraph 718. This is such 
an important thing that I can not see where we will gain any- 
thing by adopting the committee amendment without passing 
upon the other proposition. The committee proposes to take 
cure of it. We can adopt an amendment to the committee 
amendment—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that if he can 
draft the amendment so that it will avoid the question of for- 
bidding an American railway from transporting fish caught by 
foreign fishing fleets and destined to Canada, P think we can 
vote on it now; but 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that can very soon be 
done. I think my colleague can do that in a very few minutes. 
I do not think that construction is justified by the language of 
the amendment. However, he can make it very clear, I am 
sure. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, on this same subject I 
ask unanimous consent to turn to page 228, line 15, and offer 
ae end of that line the amendment which I send to the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 228, line 15, paragraph 
1624 reads as follows: 

Oils, animal: Spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of 8 
fisheries, and all fish and other products of such fisheries; and all cod 
and cod-liver oil. 

It is proposed to add at the end of the paragraph the follow- 
ing words: 

No fish packed or frozen in a foreign country shall be exempt from 
duty under this paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
about that. I suppose if we desire to reconsider the vote by 
which that was adopted there will be no objection to it? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. There will be no objection on the part of 
the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 1 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish now to return to 
paragraph 718. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes, on line 
18, page 102, to strike out the word “All and to insert the 
following as amended: 

Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed In ice: 
and swordfish, 2 cents per pound; other— 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 20 it is proposed to 
strike out the words “fresh, frozen, or packed in ice” and the 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 719, on page 102, 
line 24, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “ fish, 
dried“ and to insert “dried fish”; and in line 25, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out 44“ and to insert “14,” so as 
to read: 

Salmon, pickled, salted, smoked, kippered, or otherwise prepared or 
preserved, 25 per cent ad valorem ; nan haddie, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; dried fish, salted or unsalted, 14 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 25, after the 
word “pound,” to insert “smoked herring, skinned or boned, 
2 cents per pound; all other,” so as to read: 
smoked herring, skinned or boned, 21 cents per pound; all other fish, 
skinned or boned— 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 2, after the word 
“boned,” to strike out “including herring skinned.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “immediate containers weighing with their con- 
tents” and to insert “packages containing.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate reject that commit- 
tee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 5, after the word 
“pound,” to strike out “including the weight of the immediate 
container with the contents.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 103, lines 5 and 6, the committee 
desires to modify the committee amendment so that it will read 
as follows: After the word “ pound,” strike out the comma and 
the words “including the weight of the immediate container 
with the contents,” and insert in lieu thereof “net weight.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 8, after the word 
“in,” to strike out “ immediate containers weighing with their 
contents,” and to insert “ packages containing,” so as to read: 


Par. 720. in Hulk, and mackerel, pickled or salted, whether or not 
i haa in bulk, or in packages containing more than 30 pounds 
each, etc. 


Halibut, salmon, mackerel, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to that 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. z 

Mr, McCUMBER. On line 10, the committee proposes to 
strike ont “30” and insert “15.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Seorerary. It is proposed to strike out “30” 
before the word“ pounds,” and in lieu thereof to insert “15.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota state why that change is made? 
Does it amount to doubling the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that has nothing to do with the per 
cent, but it simply has to do with the size of the package. 
There were a great many packages practically put in the same 
shape that were coming in under 30 pounds; and therefore we 
fixed upon 15 pounds as the proper minimum size of the pack- 
age that should bear that particular rate, instead of 80 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand now 
why the change is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 10, after the word “ each,” 
to strike out “14 cents,” and to insert “1 cent.” 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that 
under the Underwood law herring and mackerel, pickled or 
salted, were admitted free, and under the Payne-Aldrich law 
these products were taxed one-half of 1 cent per pound. The 
committee amendment lowers the rate named in the House biil 
which was 1} cents per pound. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee inform me why this rate has been decreased and nearly 
all other rates in this schedule increased over the rate fixed in 
the House bill? 

I would like to have the opinion of the Senator from North 
Dakota on this item. I would like to have the Senator inform 
me how this rate was fixed, 

Mr. McCUMBER, This is exactly the same as the Under- 
wood rate. There is no increase over that. That provided 1 
cent per pound, and we are leaving it 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that her- 
ring and mackerel, pickled or salted, were free under the 
Underwood law. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to correct myself. I was reading 
from the act of 1909. It is free under the act of 1913. The 
only purpose of the rate of 1 cent is to afford protection to 
American fishermen, and for revenue. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that these 
items are products used in the Maine sardine industry; it 
seems to me if this information is correct it would be in the 
interest of the consumer to have this rate carefully considered 
by the committee. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, this, like the other duties on 
fish, is of very great importance to all the fisheries, and particu- 
larly to those of the Atlantic seaboard. I am not going into an 
elaborate discussion of the fishing industry, for I do not desire 
to take the time; but Senators must remember that this affects 
the fishing industry, one of the oldest employments of man in 
the world. No great fortunes are ever made in it. This is to 
help the fishermen of the Atlantic seaboard particularly, where 
the herring industry more particularly is. 

During the war the restrictions placed upon fishermen in all 
countries as to entering ports, touching trade, buying equipment, 
and so forth, were done away with, so that all our ports are 
open now to foreign fishermen, without any restrictions what- 
ever. 

Canada, which is our principal rival, of course subsidizes her 
fishermen, She pays one-third of the cost of storage and two- 
thirds of the cost of transportation, and it is utterly impossible 

. for the fishermen of New England, who are especially affected 
by this clause, to compete with subsidized fisheries. It will 
lead inevitably to the transfer of our fleets from Gloucester, 
Provincetown, and Boston, as well as the large fleet in Maine, 
to the British flag. It is out of the question for us to maintain 
our fisheries unless we give them protection, when they are com- 
peting with a subsidized industry on the other side of the line, 

I will not press the point further, because I do not wish to 
take time. This is a very moderate rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not de- 
sire to open up any discussion of the rate named on this product, 

I simply wanted some information from the committee as to 

why in this case the House rate was lowered. 


I find, in looking at the tables since my colleague addressed 
the Senate, that a good deal of salted herring has been produced 
in this country, so that the pickled or salted herring industry 
is one, perhaps, entitled to some protection. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very difficult to get exact figures of the 
different kinds of fish, for since 1908 we have not had any sta- 
tisties provided. The catch of herring in 1908, the last one, I 
think, where they were divided, was 125,000,000. pounds, valued 
at $796,000. The mackerel catch was 12,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator will find 
the figures on production on page 42 of the pamphlet known as 
Fish Industries of the United States.” 

Mr. LODGE. How late are their statistics? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For 1920. 

Mr, LODGE. Those are only partial statistics; they are not 
complete. They give the percentages, I know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They give the figures as to 
the fresh and salted herring production as about the same— 
8,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE, They do not keep the figures as to the different 
fish distinct. They give the figures for the 1920 imports of 
fresh fish, frozen or packed in ice. That does not include salted 
herring. I have not been able to find that stated, except in the 
figures of 1908, which separate the herring. 

The 1920 figures give a classification of the imports, and the 
import of herring was 7.2 per cent, not a very large import, but 
quite equal to the export. It is very hard to get those figures 
exact. The New England as well as all the other 
fisheries, require protection owing to the Canadian laws and the 
fact that we give them no subsidies and no privileges of any 
kind. On the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Florida, the 
total production is 1,400,000,000 pounds; Gulf district, 120,- 
000,000; Alaska, 400,000,000; Pacific district, 280,000, 000; Mis- 
sissippi River and Great Lakes, 250,000,000. The fisheries are 
spread all over the coasts of the United States and employ 
about 205,000 people, meaning that they furnish support to 
about a million people. The great mass of them are individuals 
engaged largely in inshore fisheries. There are firms, of course, 
which own “bankers,” and there are many individual boats 
also. I think these duties are moderate, considering the condi- 
tions which now exist. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that 
the imports are very much larger than I expected. The tariff 
information summary gives the imports for 1914 as 93,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr, KING. Of herring? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of herring. The production 
for 1919 in the United States and Alaska was 18,000,000 pounds. 
The total production of salted and pickled mackerel is given, 
but we are not discussing that. So that the imports are very 
much larger than the production. 

Mr. LODGE. They are, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment is a reduc- 
tion from the House rate, but it seems to be an increase over 
the Underwood rate and also a slight increase over the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. I do not know that the article is one I care to 
Say more about. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator referred to herring used in the 
sardine business in the State of Maine. Those herring would 
not come under this section. Those herring are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator direct me 
to the section which provides that those herring shall be on the 
free list? 

Mr. HALE. I will find it for the Senator. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
direct me to that section. I got the impression, until my col- 
league spoke, that paragraph 720 dealt only with fish used in 
the sardine industry. I find I was mistaken in that. Can the 
Senator from Maine point me to that section? 

Mr. LODGE. Sea herring and tuna fish, fresh, frozen, or 
packed in ice, are on the free list. 

Mr. HALE. Those are the herring that we make up into 
sardines, and they are on the free list. That is paragraph 
1645. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
720, page 103, lane 10, after the word “pound” and the comma, 
to strike out the words “including the weight of the imme- 
diate container and the brine, pickle, and salt.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to include in that proposed amend- 
ment the word “net weight,” to be inserted in lieu of the 
matter stricken out. 
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The Assistant Secrerary. After the words “per pound” 
insert the words “net weight.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Delegate from Alaska with reference to this 
proposition, and also with reference to the reduction of the 
House rate. He thinks that the rate should be retained as it 
was fixed in the House. Did the committee have pretty sub- 
stantial reasons for reducing the rate from 14 cents to 1 cent a 


pound? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. There was a great deal of evidence, and 
an immense number of petitions on the subject, and protests 
against any rate at all. It was claimed by many that this is 
the poor man’s food, and ought not to bear any rate of duty 
whatever. The committee, however, felt that the rate ought to 
be at least 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Delegate does not give me 
any special reason why it should be higher, but I have a letter 
here in reference to the amendment, from the Pacific Cured 
Fish Association, which reads: 

The 0 14 a H 
cema per pound on the groar weights WE ato moy tarius i Fee 
whether the reduced rate of 1 cent per pound also applies on the 
gross weight or the net weight. 

As I understand it, if the amendment of the committee is 
adopted, then there will be no duty upon the container. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is right. It is neither upon 
the container nor the brine nor the pickie nor the salt. 

Mr. 7 of Washington. Why does the committee strike 
that out 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because the committee were of the opinion 
that 1 cent per pound upon the fish itself was as high a rate of 
duty as ought to be imposed, and that we ought not to impose a 
duty of 1 cent a pound upon salt and brine and the weight of 
the container; that whatever duty was placed upon the product, 
it should be upon the product itself and not upon its container. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here the memorandum to 
which I have referred, and I ask that it may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


The packe of Scotch-cure herring is becoming an important industry 
This year 180,000 barrels will be packed. 
In 1921 65,000 barrels were packed. 

In 1921 the quality of im herring was pot as good as usual. 
It will 3 recover this y 
: = Alaskan product is ast as good as the best European (Scot- 
ane 

The market for this article is — the large cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board, It is not a cheap article of food, as the method of preparation 
y 5 vide tb It is consumed largely by the wealthier Russians and 
ewish peop 
Scotland is the largest i ei ig country, 

5 ERE 81 ht 2 per barrel in refrigerator boats from Scotland to 
ew tor 

3 ht cost per barrel from Alaska to Seattle im ordinary freight 
space is 

The Kees cost from Seattle to New York in refrigerator cars is 
$5.60 per barrel. 

The Alaskan shipper must overcome the excessive 3 
ru te coe order to compete with the Scoteh producer in the American 
market. 

12 quotation is from page 92, Pacific Fisherman Yearbook 


f 
* “As for the outlook, little can be said with assurance, except that 
Alaska matjes herring of prime quality Dg ee before the — 
herring season gets well under way shoul food” market, 
The Scotch failure last year was unprecedented, and no reason 
to think it will be repeated, and with normal im mention from Seot- 
land it will be im ible again to sell as much ‘Alaska herring as was 
338 in 1921 without heavy less. This can, of course, be avoided 
f the protective measere provided in the tariff act is promptly 
sink a e e of tne e 
al o 
which tentative preparations are be — x 7 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee and the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loben] if they believe, in view of conditions in 
the United States and the importance of fish as a food, that 
aside perhaps from a revenue duty it is just to the great con- 
suming public to impose a tariff upon fish. I have heard with 
great interest the statement of my friend from Massachusetts, 
and I confess it has been quite impressive, namely, that Can- 
ada has subsidized the fishermen of that country, paying a 
considerable part of their operating expenses. But it does 
seem to me that we ought to do everything we can in reason 
to furnish cheap fish and cheap sea food to the American 
people. If it is possible to reduce the rate upon fish of all 
kinds, it ought to be done. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the committee in the consideration 
of the schedule took. that matter fully into account. 
Mr. McCUMBER. The committee did, but the committee 
believed as a protective committee that it is the matter of first 


in 


to come in free and at the lowest possible rate. 
were true, of course, we would all be consumers, ex- 
few agricultural products, and would produce 

e United States outside of those. Therefore, we 
an duty of 1 cent per pound, which possibly 
m the imported article would amount to from 12 to 15 per 
ted 83 was not an excessive duty. 
want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that the 
Importations are extremely heavy as compared with the pro- 
duction. In 1919 our production in the United States of these 
two kinds of fish was about 23,000,000 pounds. In 1920 we 
imported 69,000,000 pounds. I think that our importations 
under ordinary conditions are equal to about twice the home 
production. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I was not speak- 
ing of this particular kind of fish, but of the fish schedule gen- 
erally. I notice that some of the fish bear a rate of duty of 
2 cents per pound; some 25 per cent ad valorem; some 1} cents 
per pound, the latter rate having been fixed by the committee 
where the House provided 41 cents per pound; still other 
classes of fish at 24 cents per pound; and fish, by whatever name 
known, packed in oil, and so forth, at 30 per cent ad valorem. 
In other words, the rates vary from 1 cent per pound up to a 
considerably higher amount than that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We must start our investigation and to a 
certain extent base our conclusions upon two facts: First, that 
the American scale of wages is $135 per month on the American 
fishing boats, while it is $45 per month on the Canadian boats. 
I do not think the duty of 2 cents would have anything to do 
particularly with the price of fish in the United States. This 
is upon fresh fish, and the price goes up or down very rapidly, 
depending upon the size of the catch. Fresh fish will not re- 
main fresh very long. The only question and the real effect of 
it is to transfer the market to the American fisherman rather 
than the Canadian fisherman with no particular effect upon the 
price of the fish. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, compared with 
other rates in the schedule, the fish rates are not high. The 
fact is that these paragraphs are a few of the paragraphs where 
the rates have been lowered rather than increased as compared 
with the House rate. There is nothing further I care to say on 
this item except that it is significant that. the tariff agricul- 
tural bloc, which dominated the Finance Committee in fixing 
rates in this, the so-called agricultural schedule, took care to 
keep down the protective rates on fish, which that nonagricul- 
tural class known as fishermen would naturally favor keeping 
high. In other words, they were unwilling to give to that class 
who go out to sea for the product they sell what they demanded 
for themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with what my 
colleague has said, I will state that the demand from the west 
coast was for 3 cents a pound, as against 2 cents a pound, while 
the demand from the Lakes was 2 cents a pound. It is not a 
merely local demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmerr] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 721, page 103, line 
14, the committee proposes to strike out 26 and to insert 
“30,” so as to read: 

Fish (except — by whatever name known, packed in oil or 
in oil and other substances, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question relating to a matter 
we have already disposed of. If an American citizen with his 
ship catches fish out in the ocean, takes them into Prince 
Rupert, and has them packed in ice and then shipped in bond 
to some market in the United States, would that be an impor 
tation of fish under the language of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not in bond for export? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; that is not the proposition. 
This is the proposition, and I want it stated clearly 

Mr. McOUMBER. The amendment which was adopted this 
morning fixes that, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I want to get at. 
I wish to get the Senator’s opinion so that it may be in the 
Recorp with reference to the construction of the language. 
The first section of the bill provides that these duties shall be 
levied and collected and paid upon articles when imported 
from a foreign country. Then paragraph 718 provides for fish, 
fresh and frozen. I want the judgment of the Senator as to 
whether or not, under the language of the bill, fish caught by 
an American, taken into Prince Rupert, iced and packed, and 
then shipped in bond to a market in the United States would 
be considered as imported fish and subject to duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the law as it now stands they 
would not be considered as imported fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I want the Senator's 
opinion under the proposed law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the proposed law the same con- 
struction would be placed upon it. They would not be con- 
sidered as imported fish. Under the amendment which was 
adopted this morning they would be made imported fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les; that is my opinion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment in 
line 14, page 103. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. In paragraph 721, page 103, lines 17 
and 18, the committee proposes to strike out “immediate con- 
tainers weighing with their contents“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“packages con 

Mr. MeCUMBER. 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 721, page 103, line 
19, to strike out “20” and insert 25 so as to read: 

All fish (except shellak), ickled, salted, smoked, kippered, 
otherwise prepared or presery (except in oil or in oil and Oha 
substances) i) immediate containers . ing with their contents not 
more than boa pounds each, 25 per cent a orem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before taking up that amendment, I 
move to amend in line 19, page 103, by striking out 30 and 
inserting in lieu thereof 15,“ so as to read “not more than 
15 pounds each.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now I ask that the Senate agree to the 
amendment stated a moment ago in line 19, striking out “20” 
and inserting 25.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment, I judge, 
amounts to a reduction of the House rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it amounts to a reduction of the 
House rate. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From my examination of 
the paragraph I thought the rate was very high, in view of 
the fact that there is not very much competition between the 
imported sardines and the domestic produced sardines, but 
when I examined the Underwood law I found the rates to be 
about the same as named in this paragraph. I do not see 
how we could very strenuously object, therefore. I assume 
that the reasoning which led to the rate being imposed in the 
Underwood law is the same as in this paragraph, which was to 
the effect that the imported sardines are more or less of a 
luxury and that they could afford to bear a fair rate for 
revenue purposes. 

I assume that the Senator from North Dakota agrees with 
that interpretation of the rate provided on this item. I am 
ponas for the question to be put on the amendment, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 108, paragraph 721, in line 20, after the word “in” 
where it occurs the third time, to strike out “ immediate con- 
tainers weighing with their contents” and to insert “ packages 
containing,” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that amendment be disagreed 
to. As we have made other amendments which reduced the 
weight of the packages from 30 pounds to 15 pounds, the amend- 
ment is unnecessary, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President. I merely desire 
to suggest that, as I understand, disagreeing to the committee 


"I ask that the Senate disagree to the 


amendment leaves the language reading “in bulk or in more 
than 30 pounds each.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment which I have proposed 
reduces the size of the packages from 30 pounds to 15 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE, I know that, but the way the Senator pro- 
poses to change it the language will read: “In bulk or in more 
than 30 pounds each.” There must be some intervening words 
inserted, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have disagreed to the committee 
amendment so that now the language will read: 

In bulk or in immediate containers weighing with thelr contents 
more than 15 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE, I did not think that was the way the amend- 
ment was put. I thought that the entire clause was stricken 
out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; rejecting the committee amendment 
reinstates the words “immediate containers weighing with 
their contents.” 

Mr. LODGE. Then, that is all right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In line 21, before the word “ pounds,” I 
move to strike out “thirty” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ fifteen.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 103, paragraph 721, line 22, after the word “ pounds,” to 
strike out the words “including the weight of the immediate 
container with the contents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, I wish to modify the amendment by striking out the words 
“including the weight of the immediate container with the 
contents” and inserting the words “net weight,” so that the 
amendment will be to strike out and insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like now to return 
to paragraph 728, in reference to rice. The paragraph is 
found on page 104. I think that che Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANspELL] is especially desirous of being present when 
that paragraph is discussed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is true, and I will send for 
the Senator from Louisiana if the Senator from North Dakota 
will meantime have some other paragraph considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why not now consider the 
paragraph in reference to black or silver foxes? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; suppose we take up para- 
graph 715? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think we might do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, in paragraph 715. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 
715, page 102, line 15, is, after the word “ foxes,” to strike out 
“ $350 ” and to insert $200"; so as to read: 

Par, 715. Black or silver foxes, $200 per head. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out the entire paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am in hearty accord with the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsENp] is interested in that paragraph. That 
Senator is not now present. He spoke to me in reference to 
the matter the other day. The Senator from North Dakota, 
however, knows better about that than do I. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I had forgotten that the Senator 
from Michigan is particularly interested in the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can send for the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


uorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Bursum Curtis Edge 

Ball Calder Dial Frelinghuysen 
Borah Cameron Dillingham Gerry 
Broussard Capper du Pont Gooding 
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La Follette Pe Swanson 
aoe 3 5 — —.— Townsend 
Ha ‘oindexter 
Harrison McCormick a 
Heflin McCumber Rawson aish, Mass. 
Johnson McNary Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, N. Mex Nelson Sheppard Warren 
Jones, Wash. ew Simmons Watson, Ind. 

ellogg Newberry Smith Willis 
Kendrick Nicholson Spencer 
Keyes Oddie Sterling 
King Overman Sutheriand 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I note that I omitted to offer one amend- 
ment which should be proposed—on page 103, line 4. At that 
place in the bill I move to strike out „thirty“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ fifteen.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought that we were con- 
sidering paragraph 715, relating to the duty on black or silver 
foxes. What has become of that paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply ask to recur to paragraph 719 
before we proceed to consider paragraph 715, because of an 
amendment which was omitted by error, The committee pro- 
pose to limit the packages to 15 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota on behalf of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in paragraph 715 proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] on behalf of the committee. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 102, after line 13, it is proposed 
to strike out paragraph 715, as follows: 

Par, 715. Black or silver foxes, $200 per head. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota has stated why the committee propose to strike 
out the paragraph. If he has, I did not hear his statement, and 
do not know what the reason was which induced the commit- 
tee, if the Senator speaks for the committee, to reverse itself. 
It appears that the House imposed a duty on ‘black and silver 
foxes of $350, while the Senate committee made an amendment 
placing the duty at $200. As I understand, the motion now 
is to disagree to the Senate committee amendment. Am I cor- 
rect about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The motion is to strike out the entire 
paragraph, which would place black and silver foxes upon the 
free list, if imported for breeding purposes, and impose a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty under the basket clause on other black 
and silver foxes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the black and silver fox 
industry is, of course, very little understood generally through- 
out the country; the people know very little about it. It does 
not stand on a parity with industries engaged in the production 
of other animals which are admitted into the United States for 
breeding purposes. The testimony before the committee would 
indicate that those who are in favor of free trade or are op- 
posed to a high protective duty disagreed among themselves, 
and the other facts that were brought out disputed the testi- 
mony of those gentlemen. 

This morning I have received, as I presume other Senators 
have received, scores of letters, worded in exactly the same 
manner, which shows clearly they were inspired from a single 
source, the letters not differing from each other in a singie 
word. They protest against the action of the Senate commit- 
tee._ I take it the writers of the letters are in favor of some 
sort of a protective duty, but just what they do not make clear. 

High-grade black or silver foxes when imported into the 
United States on an average cost $2,000 a pair. The evidence 
shows that the Canadian Government imposes a duty of 25 
per cent on such foxes when imported from the United States 
to Canada for breeding purposes; in other words, on a $2,000 
fox Canada. imposes a duty of $500. It is proposed by the 
Senate committee to strike out the paragraph imposing a duty 
on these animals, although the House bill provided a duty of 
$350. I was content that the rate should be made $200, which 
is less than the Canadian duty, 

Tt can not be said that the peor man is interested in these 
articles or affected by the duty on them. Anybody who buys a 
Dlack or silver fox skin—and such skins sell for very high 
prices—is able to buy it. It is no hardship, I repeat, upon the 
poor man to impose the duty suggested, because the poor man 
does not buy fur skins that cost from $750 to more than 
. $1,000 apieee. Here is a luxury, clearly a luxury, nothing else 
than a luxury, and it is proposed that a duty shall be placed 


upon these articles not even as high as the duty which Canada, 
our competitor, places upon these articles coming from the 
United States. 

There is a disposition on the part of people who are specu- 
lating ‘in these matters to import inferior animals into the 
United States for breeding purposes. They bring them in on 
the theory that they are for breeding purposes, and they use 
them to interfere very materially with a legitimate industry 
of the United States. So, Mr. President, while this may seem 
like an item that does not require protection, and although when 
we are dealing with foxes the ordinary individual is inclined to 
scoff at the matter and say that they need no protection, we 
have in the State of Michigan more than 70 breeders of foxes, 
who have gone to great expense and who are conducting a 
legitimate industry. I do not know how many of these fox 
farms there are in other States. There are some in Wisconsin, 
some in New York, California, Minnesota, and in several other 
States; but Michigan, especially, has a very large number of 
these concerns which are engaged in the breeding of very high- 
grade animals. 

I want to impress, if I can, upon the Senators who do me the 
honor to listen to what I am saying thut this duty is not an 
imposition upon the ordinary individual. It does not make 
his furs or ‘the furs for his wife and daughter cost more, ‘be- 
cause he does not buy these furs. This particular breed of 
foxes—the black and silver-gray fox—are rare animals and 
are bred only at great expense and with great care, and those 
who are engaged in their breeding in Michigan, ‘those who 
started the industry there and in the other States, are deeply 
interested in maintaining the quality of the animals which are 
brought in. They have asked for this protection, and ‘the 
House has given them $850. The matter was brought before 
me, and I went before the committee. It seemed to me that 
$200 would probably afford adequate protection, although by 
getting that nobody in the United States who is buying ordi- 
nary furs is injured by ‘the duty, and if these animals are 
shipped into the United States free of duty the Government 
loses a revenue from a tariff which it can well afford to place 
upon a luxury. 

A few Senators have come in since I began speaking abont 
this matter, and I want to repeat: Our competitor is Canada. 
Foxes for breeding purposes are shipped back and forth across 
the line. Canada is protecting herself by putting a duty of 25 


per cent ad valorem upon the value of the foxes, which, I say, 
in the case of those high-grade foxes, ‘the ones seo ‘are im- 
ported, is about 52,000 per pair, so that a 25 per cent duty is 


$500. ‘The House placed the duty at $350. The Senate com- 
mittee reduced it to $200, and so reported it to the Senate; and 
now, without any explanation that I have heard, the chairman 
of the committee—speaking, I assume, for the committee 
moves to disagree to the Senate amendment, and then he pro- 
poses to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, how much revenue ‘will this 
bring in? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. More than the Senator thinks, I have 
not the figures here, because I had not expected the matter to 
come up at this time, so I am not prepared in regard to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I have here ‘a statement which says that in 1920, 805 of 
these foxes were shipped in; in 1919, 335. I can not vouch for 
this. This was furnished, I think, by the Fox Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. It gives the number of fox farms in the United States 
as 216 and the number of foxes on those farms as approxi- 
mately 4.350, of a total value of $4,281,830. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall endeavor to find out more about 
that before we get through, but I have ane further on the 
subject at present. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, inasmuch as the committee 
has changed its view with reference to the simple question 
really as to whether or not animals of this character for breed- 
ing purposes should come in free, I desire to give very briefly 
the ‘reasons that actuated the committee. 

Mr. President, anyone who js acquainted with our agricul- 
tural conditions of 40 or 50 years ago, and who will stop to con- 
sider the kind of serub cattle and horses that the country gener- 
ally had at that time, and then compare them with the fine 
blooded stock that we have at the present time all over the 
United States, can realize the benefits to be obtained from allow- 
ing the importation of cattle and other animals for breeding 
purposes. That has been the policy of the Government through 
all the years of protective thought and all the years of free 
trade laws. We have never allowed a charge to be made against 
the importation of fine blooded cattle or hogs or ‘sheep or 
horses, and ‘we are asked now to change that policy. We are 
asked to change it just at a time when a fair number of people 
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in the United States have begun the development of fox farms. 
They got their blooded stock in the first instance free. Having 
developed the business and having gotten into this country 
under the law as it then stood without the payment of high 
duties, they now desire to take adyantage of those who also 
wish to go into a business in which they can sell a single fox 
hide, as the Senator says, for from five to twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and require them to pay a mighty good price for so doing. 
In other words, they want the monopoly; they want the exclu- 
sive trade in the blooded stock. 

I do not think we should change our policy. While the com- 
mittee changed its mind, I am perfectly free to say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that I have been in favor at all times of ad- 
mitting free of duty these foxes for breeding purposes. Canada 
allows them to come into her own country free of duty, not- 
withstanding the fact that Canada is the home of the black and 
the silver fox, and they have had their fox farms for 20 years. 
The only excuse that can be given by those who desire a heavy 
duty upon the importation of these foxes is that the American 
purchaser does not know enough to distinguish between a good 
breeding stock and one which is poor. 

Mr. President, the same objection that these people are mak- 
ing now might have been made against the Holstein bill; the 
same objection might have been made against the imported 
stallion and the sheep. I do not know why an American who 
is importing from Canada should not be able to distinguish 
between good stock and poor stock in foxes as well as he would 
in cattle or sheep; and if he is not able to distinguish he had 
better not go into the business, or else get some one with him 
who can pass judgment upon the quality of the stock better 
than he can. 

I do not agree with the Senator that fur is a luxury 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not say that; I said this kind of 


fur, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We people who live up near the North 
Pole, in the Dakotas and in northern Minnesota, regard it as 
an absolute necessity in the wintertime; and we should like to 
see the fox farms grow in the United States, and the number 
of pelts increase, until we can buy a silver or a black fox pelt 
practically as cheaply as we could buy the pelt of the old red 
fox a few years ago. We need the fur, and in my opinion we 
ought not to pass any legislation the effect of which will be to 
prevent other people going into the business of raising foxes for 
their fur; and the only way in which we can assure a steady 
increase is to allow the importation for breeding purposes to 
anyone who desires to go into the business. It will benefit our 
stock in the end; and I want to say in addition to that, in 
answer to the Senator from Michigan, that the Agricultural 
Department, who have jurisdiction over the matter of these 
importations, should see to it—and they have the power to see 
to it—that nothing but the highest class of well-bred stock 
shall come into the United States. 

I think, Mr. President, that the fox industry ought to be 
placed exactly where the industry of cattle and horses and 
mules and everything of that character is placed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
position taken on this subject by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I congratulate the committee on what appears to 
me to be a very intelligent and proper action, as indicated by 
the policy now suggested by the chairman of the committee. 

This item relates to a tax upon the importation of live ani- 
mals. The evidence is that the importations are had solely for 
breeding purposes. Every person now engaged in the production 
of the foxes described in this paragraph procured his original 
stock by importation. That statement, I think, will not be 
controyerted by the Senator from Michigan or by anyone else. 

The United States has never been known as a silver-fox coun- 
try. It is true that ever since the country was discovered 
there have been a few silver foxes grown in the country, but 
the business as it now exists in the United States, even in the 
State of Michigan, is the result of the importation into the 
country for breeding purposes of the silver foxes grown in 
Canada, principally, I believe, on Prince Edjvard Island. 

Comparatively few individuals have procured the stock and 
are now engaged in the business of breeding. A large num- 
ber of other individuals, perhaps some corporations, are en- 
gaged in the same industry. It has been found exceedingly 
profitable during the last 10 years, one man with a very small 
capital having made a profit of approximately $250,000 in the 
single year 1920, if my memory serves me correctly. 

There is a mutual arrangement now in force by which both 
Canada and the United States permit importations from the 
other country, respectively, of registered animals for breeding 
purposes, and among those registered animals are included 
foxes of the class designated in this paragraph. 


Any disturbance of that arrangement in all probability would 
create resentment upon the part of Canada. It is a wholesome 
arrangement. It has proven beneficial to the United States, 
as stated by the Senator from North Dakota. There never 
was any justification for a tax upon the importation of silver 
or black foxes into the United States. There can be no justi- 
fication for the high rate proposed in the House bill, and there 
is little justification for the rate proposed in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment, which the Senator from North Dakota now 
contemplates withdrawing with a view to striking out the 
entire paragraph. 

The importation of high-class animals for breeding purposes 
is a policy strongly intrenched in the procedure of this country 
in the past. The wisdom of that policy has been demonstrated 
by results already obtained.. No circumstances within my 
knowledge exist which would justify the imposition of a high 
rate of duty upon the importation of these animals merely for 
the benefit of those who haye already obtained the necessary 
Stock for breeding purposes and who would, therefore, by the 
imposition of this duty or any other high duty, shut out com- 
petition upon the part of other American producers. 

There has been furnished me by Mr. Frank L. Augustine, 
who is engaged in the business of producing silver foxes for 
the market in the United States, a brief disclosing the history 
of this industry in the United States, fully explaining the pur- 
poses of those who seek the imposition of this high duty con- 
templated by the House provision and by the Senate committee 
amendment, for the Senate committee amendment provides a 
tax of $200 a head upon all black or silver foxes imported into 
the United States. 

The adoption of the course suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, in my judgment, is not inconsistent with a fair - 
policy of protection. We have heretofore arranged with Canada 
for the importation of stock into that country free of duty for 
breeding purposes and we permit Canada to send stock into 
this country upon the same conditions and for the same purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks the brief which has been furnished me 
upon this subject. I can see no justification whatever for the 
imposition of either the House rates or the rates proposed in 
the original committee amendment. I am in hearty accord with 
the purpose set forth by the Senator from North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


For the reasons outlined in the inclosed brief we believe that the 
words “except black or silyer foxes” should be struck out of para- 
graph 1507 on page 209 of Calendar No. 591, House bill 7458. 

here is reciprocal arrangement between the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada whereby animals registered in 
national records of the United States are admitted into Canada duty 
free and animals registered in Canadian national records are admitted 
into the United States duty free. Canadian national records for black 
or silver foxes were officially recognized by the United States Depart- 
oe of Agriculture on October 4, 1921, for free entry into the United 

ates. 

If the words “except black or silver foxes” are left in ragraph 
1507, it will mean that the e between the United States and 
Canada in regard to registe animals will be broken. You can not 
break an agreement in one part without breaking the agreement alto- 
. If we choose to break this agreement, how can we expect the 

nadian Government to allow our by Shed horses and cattle to go 
into Canada duty free. We export to Canada far more registered ani- 
mals than Cana exports to this coun This is particularly true 
in reference to registered horses and cattle, 

With reference to the matter of the proposed duty of $200 per head 
on silver black foxes imported into the United States, I would like to 
draw your attention to the following facts regarding this situation. 
I am endeavoring to make a start in this industry, and I write from 
the point of view of a new beginner. I sincerely hope that you will 
read this brief over carefully and give your best consideration to the 
points which I endeavor to b out. 

The American Fox and Fur rmer Magazine has its office in the 
same building and on the same floor of this building as the Central 
New York Fur Co., and I understand that the Central New York Fur 
Co. is interested in the magazine—that is, that the directors of the 
Central New York Fur Co. are among those behind this magazine, 
Anybody could tell by looking at the magazine that it could hardly be 
made to pay from the amount of advertising that they have. Mr. 
Cookingham, who went down to Washington in the first place in con- 
nection with this duty matter, is a director, or was a director, in the 
Central New York Fur Co. he Central New York Fur Co. brought 
their foxes into the United States in the fall of 1920, and their first 
breeding season was in the year 1921. As soon as they got their foxes 
Into the United States they immediately started a hue and cry for a 
high duty. They claim that they have the best foxes in the United 

tates. Where did they get these foxes? They got them right direct 
from Prince Edward Island. Is it fair that as soon as they got their 
good foxes into the United States that Lee A should shut out every- 
sody 125 in the United States from impo: foxes into the United 

ès 

Then take the case of Arthur Schleicher. Arthur Schleicher im- 
ported his foxes direct from Prince Edward Island, and claims to have 
as good a ranch of foxes as can be found anywhere, Is it fair that as 
soon as he has his foxes in the United States his neighbor in Wisconsin 
or some other State should be shut out from importing oqanily as high 
grade stock? Both the above people bave good, large ranches. There is 


no doubt about that, but, even so, their ranches can not supply the 


whole world with fur, 
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Then take the case of Frank F. Tuplin. He was one of the pioneers 
of the business on Prince Edward Island. He made a lot of money 


there, and then took some foxes out to Michigan and started in the 
business, where, I understand, he has made a large amount of money. 
Almost every year, however, Mr. Tuplin goes to Prince Edward Island 
and brings foxes back with him to the United States. Why does he 
do this? If he has the best foxes in the world, as he seems to think 
in Michigan, why is it necessary for him to go to Prince ward 
Island for new blood from time to time? These are pretty pertinent 
questions, Is it fair, now, because he thinks he has enough foxes to 
go on breeding independentiy from them, that his neighbor should be 
prevented from going to the original source of supply for foundation 
stock to start operations with? There is no question but that Frank 
Tuplin knows a lot about foxes; perhaps he does not tell all he knows. 
I believe he has made the statement that the quality of fur in Michigan 
on the average is not up to the quality of the fur on Prince Edward 
Island, but that he could raise more pups in Michigan than he could 
raise there. This is a strong argument for the wisdom of importing 
new blood from year to year. 

The American Fox and Fur Farmer says that inferior foxes and culls 
should be kept out of the United States. This is quite true. How 
many cases do the SEART know of where inferior foxes and culis 
have been shipped into the United States from Canada? There is no 
question that probably in some cases r foxes have come in, but 
let me tell you that the average man who is buying foxes and paying 
bis good money for them is pretty sure to see that gets good foxes. 
Further than that, the Canadian Government will not register in their 
national records a cull fox. I believe that there should be a duty on 
foxes not registered going into the United States, but there should be 
no duty on foxes registered in Canadian national live-stock records. 

The Canadian Government is just as strict in inspecting their foxes 
for registration as they are in inspecting their Holstein cattle, A 
great many cattle and horses are shipped Into Canada duty free from 
the United States because they are registered in 
records. Some of these have gone bad and have been r animals, it 
is true, but on the whole the averat has been high and it is the same 
way with silver black foxes coming into the Unit States from Canada. 
There are a number of ple in the United States who have become 
interested in the fox indusiry within the last two or three years and 
who think they know it all. How can this be ible any more than 
it is possible for a man to learn and thoroughly understand the Hol- 
stein cattle iness in so short a time? They may think that they 
know it all, but do they 


American national 


vice versa; 


can go into Canada duty free. 
to break this a ment in respect to one branch of Canadian national 
live-stock records, would it not have a tendency to upset the whole 
working arrangement which is now going along so smoothly? This is 
only my own opinion, and I have not heard any others express their 
views on the subject. If it would upset the agreement, American 
horses and cattle could not go into Canada duty free as at present. 
an tagar has just occurred to me, and it is only exp as my 
ewpoint, 

Here is another example: The Fromm Bros., of Hamburg, Wis., 
have been in the fox business in the United States for a long number 
of years. Why did they go down to Prince Edward Island in the fall 
of 1920 and bring back or more good female foxes to mate up with 
their own stock at Hamburg, Wis.? They wanted good blood for 
breeding purposes, and they went to Prince Edward Island for it. Is 
it fair that we or some others should now be shut out and not allowed 
to secure new. blood? 

Another point is this: A large number of American citizens own 
foxes in Canada. These foxes are being ranched for them by Canadian 
ranchers, and it is their intention to bring these foxes into the United 
States this fall to ranches which they are establishing in different 
parts of the country. They have bought these foxes from Canadian 
ranchers and have paid for them, and why. should they have to pay 
& big duty when they bring these foxes back into their own country 
Is it fair? The Government talks about the conservation of fur- 

aring . Is it a progressive step to stop the importation of 
Bi h- s new blood just at this period of this young and 
ustry 


The whole . as if this movement for a high duty is be 
pushed by a number of American ranchers who, after they have shu 
out Canadian com tion, can ask extravagant prices for their breeding 
stock, and thus the American citizen who wants to go into the in- 
dustry would have to pay far more than the foxes are really worth to 
get a start. One large rancher stated that they would be able to get 

ee prices for their breeding stock if this duty went on. Another 
sald that Canadians were selling their foxes too cheap. Why does 
he say this? The Canadians have as much sense about intrinsic values 
as we have. These large ranchers, however, want to get high prices 
for their breeding stock, and many of them are publishin, iterature 
stating that the average price received for silver-black fox pelts is 
$400 and 8 per pelt. They publish these things in order to get 
the public buy their foxes. Everybody knows that no collection of 
silver-black fox skins would average these prices unless it was a hand- 
picked collection, but these a state that the ave all over the 
country is this amount. Th a false statement, and people buying 
foxes and basing their expectations for profits on such es tes are 
certainly going to be disappointed and lose money, 

Why are the American ranchers scared of Canadian competition? It 
is not on account of Canadians shipping poor foxes into the United 
States, as this statement is false. is not on account of the large 
number of foxes in the United States, but it is n they want 
to make exorbitant prices for themselves. Talk about Canadians 
shipping r foxes into the United States. I can name you instance 
after instance where foxes have been shipped by reputable Canadian 
breeders to ranchers in the United States, who ve been more than 

leased with the animals they secured. ‘Take the case of Arthur 

hieicher, of Lake City, Minn, He ordered all his foxes by mall 
from Canada, and he certainly got splendid animals. Read his 
yer a ae wa. aow yon what — 8 at his foxes. The 
oxes were ship) ou 0 m from anada, an e never saw th 
until they arrived at destination. 25 

The Central New York Fur Co. bought their foxes in practically 
the same way, with the exception that aar sent a man down by the 
name of Doctor Young to work on a ranch there during the winter and 
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to study the business, and the foxes were ranched on Prince Edward 
Island for the first year and then they were brought to their own 
ranch in New York State. Take all the bunch of foxes in the States 
of Michigan and New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and with the 
exception of a few foxes that came from Alaska they all came from 
Canada and were all bought at reasonable prices, with perhaps some 
few exceptions. 

The United States was never known as a silver-fox country—that Is, 
there were very, very few wild silver foxes ever caught here. Does it 
not seem reasonable to suppose, then, that we should have some source 
open from which we can draw new blood for b ing purposes to keep 
up the stamina and quality of our stock? If we shut out Canada, 
where are we going to get the new blood? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire 
e or not it is proposed also to put these foxes on the 

ee list. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are stricken from this paragraph, if 
foxes come in which are not for breeding purposes, they fall 
under paragraph 716, with a duty of 15 per cent, just the same 
as all other live animals. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But foxes imported for breeding purposes 
will come in free? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; just the same as other animals. But I 
understood the Senator from New Mexico to ask if foxes would 
come in free if this change were made. Foxes which come in, 
but not for breeding purposes, fall under paragraph 716, at 
15 per cent ad valorem. If they are for breeding purposes, 
then they come in free. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My attention is called to para- 
graph 1507, which provides that— 

Aw. animal imported by a citizen of the United States specially for 
areen ug purposes, except black or silver foxes, shall be admitted 
ree, 


Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as we agree to this amendment I 
shall ask that we turn to paragraph 1507, the one tò which 
the Senator refers, and shall ask that that first amendment 
there be disagreed to, and that the second amendment be 
agreed to. That will leave foxes brought in for breeding pur- 
poses on the free list. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The course suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, and which I understand it is the policy of 
the Senator from Utah to carry out, is, as I comprehend it, to 
place foxes imported into the United States for breeding pur- 
Poses upon the free list, and other foxes within a paragraph 
which contemplates a duty of 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I have no objection whatever to that ar- 
rangement. I think it is a fair arrangement, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to be assured that 
these pure-bred foxes for breeding purposes would not bear any 
tax under any other clause of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate agrees to the recommendations of 
the committee, all breeding animals, including the black and 
silver foxes, will come in free of duty. If they are not for 
breeding purposes, outside of mules and horses, all live animals 
come in under paragraph 716, at a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have had occasion to get 
some first-hand information about fox farms. Last summer 
I was up in northern New York attending to another matter, 
but took advantage of the situation to visit one of these farms, 
and the owner of the farm happened to be present. Of course, 
I visited the farm just as any stranger would, for the purpose 
of seeing what I could and finding out what I could. I realized 
at that time that there was an attempt being made to get a 
very high duty put upon these foxes imported for breeding 
purposes. However, I gave no intimation of that kind to the 
proprietor of this farm. He was very liberal with his infor- 
mation, and proceeded to tell me all about his business. The 
substance of what he said was that he had invested $40,000 
in that farm; that during the previous year his profits from the 
farm amounted to $60,000; that they expected to have a duty 
put upon foxes of $350 each, and that his profits would then be 
much larger. 

He told me about the advantages of raising foxes in New York 
in comparison with the fox-raising industry on Prince Edward 
Island in Canada, and he said that while in Canada they did 
manage their business in such a way that their expenses were 
not so great as they were in New York, yet in New York they 
conducted their farms on a much more scientific basis, and that 
the increased cost was more than relatively returned to them 
in the profits of the industry. 

So I can not conceive, from any reasonable point of view, 
that the industry needs this duty. It is true, as the Senator 
from Michigan has said, that at the present time at least these 
skins are a luxury, but I have never before heard it intimated 
that it was a province of government, even with respect to 
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luxuries, to impose a tax for the express purpose of enabling 
one citizen to reap a profit at the expense of other citizens. 
So far as building up this industry is concerned, it is being 
built up now. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, it can only be built up by 
the importation of stock for breeding purposes from Canada, 
and any rate of duty which tends to prevent that will tend to 
restrict the industry as a whole, rather than to promote and 
encourage it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is unquestionably 
correct. If you put a tax upon these breeding animals, you 
necessarily raise the capital cost of the industry every time 
one of the animals is imported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
take issue with him upon his statement that furs are to be 
considered purely as luxuries. I do not take that view of the 
matter. There is a tendency to treat them as such, but they 
are a necessary, a common article of apparel, indispensable to 
the comfort of citizens who live in cold climates, and by some 
mysterious evolution of human society they have become neces- 
sary for use in summer seasons in hot climates. How that has 
happened I do not choose to take the time of the Senate to 
attempt to explain. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not dispute what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has said. What I intended to express was 
that this particular fur is considered a luxury at this time, 
and so it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator misconstrued my 
remarks. I take it that the higher grade of sealskins and these 
silver and black foxes are not necessities of life; they are 
luxuries. We were talking about this particular kind of an 
animal, not the ordinary fur-bearing animal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, My thought was that we should 
lower the capital investment in these farms as much as we 
could, because by the encouragement of production, in that 
way it is just possible that in the near future these furs may 
be so cheapened in price that those of us who are able to pur- 
chase at a reasonable price may afford some such furs as these. 
At any rate, whether they are luxuries or not, I can not see 
any logic or reason in wanting this tax, when it is not for the 
purpose of preserving the business, when it would tend to dis- 
courage the business, to limit the business, and when there is 
no claim made that the fox farms are not prosperous now. 
It seems to me that no principle can be invoked for this kind 
of a tariff duty. It would tend to create a monopoly in the 
hands of those who are fortunate enough to have the animals 
in this country now, and, according to their own statements, 
the purpose is simply to enable them to make more profit. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understood the Senator from New 
Mexico, he stated a moment ago that the New York fox farm, 
by reason of its scientific methods, was put to greater expense 
in the raising of these foxes than were the Canadians with 
their unscientific methods. If that be so, perhaps it might be 
better for the New York scientists to adopt the unscientific 
methods which prevail in Canada, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator probably did not 
hear the remark which I made preceding that. He correctly 
quoted what I said in the first place, but the same New York 
farmer said that the additional expense was more than repaid 
to him in the profits of the business or, in other words, that 
they made greater profits by reason of this scientific knowledge 
and the additional cost which it necessitates. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I favor the levying of this 
duty as proposed by the Committee on Finance, but about which 
they seem to have changed their minds. I know it is difficult 
to justify picking out one animal for the purpose of levying a 
tax upon that animal and not upon the rest. The domestic 
breeders of these foxes have contended that in recent years a 
poor quality of animal is coming in and that it is tending to 
destroy the value of their production here, and that only in 
this way can that be prevented. May I just read a paragraph 
from the summary of tariff information? It is as follows: 

Ordinary pelts range in price from $50 to $200 or $300, while the 
better pelts 1 much as $1,000 to Biogas A common price for 
a pair of good ding animals is $2,500, although poorer animals 
are sold as low as $500 per pair. 

The $200 tax duty proposed is about 15 per cent upon the 
value of the higher grade animals, which is $2,500 a pair. The 


breeders seem to feel that this would tend to improve and keep 
up the breed, with which I am thoroughly in accord. It seems 
to me that their position is well taken and their position is 
well founded, and I hope the Senate will disagree with the 
recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I heard the remarks of the 
chairman of the committee on the question of silver foxes to 


the effect that silver fox furs in Minnesota and North Dakota 
are a necessity. I hardly deem it necessary to state what every- 
body knows, that this, of course, is a pure luxury, and, carrying 
ont the theory of our friends on the other side of the Chamber, 
they ought to be in favor of a tariff on this product for revenue 


purposes, 

First, Canada imposes a duty against this country on the 
importation of all foxes. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carper in the chair). 
8 Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Somehow or other there is a mistaken idea as 
to Canada imposing a duty upon breeding foxes going into 
Canada. I have a copy of a telegram from Mr. R. R. Farrow, 
commissioner of customs at Ottawa, which reads as follows 
3 foxes have been allowed free entry into Canada for the last 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator by suggesting that there was presented before the com- 
mittee a letter signed by R. J. Lunny, chief appraiser at the 
port of Montreal, in which he sald: 


Referring to your letter of the 22d instant, 


addressed to the coll 
of cust 10 28. 


a letter written to you December 14, 1920 
ost, particularly referring to the duty on silver foxes 
K EE Taxis that silver fi 

n rep g to a you tha ver foxes brought into Canada 
tem: rily, for a period not exceeding three months, or the purpose oft 
exhibition or of competition for prizes offered by any agricultural or 
other association are admitted free of duty. ot the duty is 
25 pe we 1 W N 3 tax at 1 = force of 2} per 
cent on W me when imported wholesalers or jobbers 
and 4 cent in cases of importation by retailers or „ 


ours truly, 
R. J. Lunny, Chief Appraiser, 

If the Senator from Minnesota will permit me, I have en- 
deavored to find out what the facts are in reference to the mat- 
ter. I wanted to find out about it and I presented my argu- 
ment on the theory that Canada imposes a 25 per cent duty on 
the same kind of foxes which the Senate committee now pro- 
poses shall be admitted free of duty into the United States 
from Canada. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
said—or perhaps it was the Senator from New Mexico | Mr. 
Jonres}—that the only way to improve the stock was to get these 
foxes into the United States. The farms in the United States 
can supply the American breeders of foxes, and they can pay 
the duty. 

I am obliged to the Senator from Minnesota. He was talking 
about a matter in which I am greatly interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Michigan and also to the Senator from Minnesota that 
after the question came up as to whether there is a duty on 
black and silver foxes in Canada, the chairman of the com- 
mittee wrote a letter and received an answer to it, and in that 
answer it was stated that there is no duty imposed upon foxes 
going into Canada for breeding purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Supplementing the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Utah just made, my information is that all animals 
imported into Canada from the United States and all animals 
exported into the United States from Canada are, under existing 
arrangements, admitted free of duty in the respective countries 
when transported for breeding purposes. That is the rule which 
has been universally followed with respect to all animals, There 
is no duty of 25 per cent or any other rate, according to my in- 
formation, imposed upon foxes imported into Canada from the 
United States for breeding purposes. 

In addition to that and in addition to the statement I made a 
moment ago, with the permission of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, a number of persons have gone into Canada and are now 
engaged in the business of producing foxes there for breeding 
purposes with the view of importing them into the United 
States. There are only two considerable businesses in this coun- 
try which have already secured their stock and which are now 
attempting to shut out the importation of other foxes for breed- 
ing purposes. They went to Canada and got their breeding 
stock, had it admitted free of duty under existing arrange- 
ments, and, having done that, their effort now is to prevent 
others from doing the same thing, so as to put higher and 
higher the price to the American people for this very necessary, 
if sometimes considered luxurious, article. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not examined the law, 
but the National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association and the 
American Fox Breeders’ Association state positively that the 
Canadian duty of 25 per cent applies to the importations into 
Canada of all silver and black foxes. That is the extent of my 
information on the subject. 

Mr. President, there is a difference between admitting free of 
duty ordinary breeding animals, such as horses, cattle, and 
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hogs, and admitting silver foxes free. The animals which I 
mention, such as horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, are a necessity 
in business; they are the great stock-producing animals of this 
country, and, of course, it has been the policy, as it should have 
been the policy of this country, to admit them free of duty for 
breeding purposes; but it is an entirely different thing when it 
comes to the business of breeding silver and black foxes, which 
is an expensive business, to contend that the general industry 
of the country is going to be benefited by admitting them free 
of duty. 

I realize that the breeding of silver and black foxes is a new 
industry in this country; it has only grown up within a few 
years; but there are to-day in the various States 216 fox farms, 
on which it is estimated that there are being raised five or six 
thousand silver foxes for breeding purposes and for fur. 

A great deal of money has been invested in the industry, 
and it is estimated that the value of the foxes on those farms 
‘is $4,281,830. The Bureau of Animal Industry recommends, 
and I understood so recommended to the committee, a duty 
on the importation of silver and black foxes for breeding pur- 
poses or for any purpose. It does seem to me, Mr. Pres.dent, 
that the proposed duty will produce a reasonable revenue, and 
that $200 is not more than a fair duty for the protection of a 
growing American industry, I hope the last committee amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumsBer}] in behalf of the Finance Committee to strike out 
paragraph 715. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
What is the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is the 
motion made by the Senator from North Dakota to strike 
out paragraph 715. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And should the motion be 
agreed to, I understand that on silver and black foxes, ex- 
cept those for breeding purposes, a duty of 15 per cent ad 
. Valorem will be imposed. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote 
‘nay.’ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wiur1aMs] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the -senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON (after having voted in the negative), I am 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. In his 
absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pan] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having yoted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELxkINS] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
KINtey] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrTman] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr, KENDRICK] are absent on official business. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 19, as follows: 


YRAS—47. 

Ashurst du Pont Keyes Myers 
rah Ring die 
Borau: oa > = ollette 1 
* nghuysen- a e 
88 Harris McCumber Pamarenis 
Culberson Harrison Mclean Ransdell 
Curtis Heflin 7 McNary Rawson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Moses Robinson 


Smoot Sutherland Walsh, Mass. 


Sheppard 
Shields S 


cer Swanson Walsh, Mont. 
Simmons Stanley Trammell Watson, Ind. 
Smith Sterling Underwood 
NAYS—19. 
Calder * ~~ Jobnson Nelson Poindexter 
Cameron Jones, Wash New Townsend 
Fernald Kellogg Newberry Wadsworth 
Gooding nroo Nicholson Willis 
Hale McCormick Phipps 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Ball Ernst McKellar Shortridge 
Brande Fletcher McKinley Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry Norbeck Warren 
Colt Glass Norris Watson, Ga, 

w Harreld Owen Weller 
Cummins Hitchcock Pa; Williams 
Dillingham Kendrick Pit n 

kins Ladd R 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The action just taken by the Senate will 
necessitate changes in paragraph 1507, and I think those 
changes ought to be made at this time, so as to dispose of the 
question of the duty upon foxes. I ask, therefore, to take up 
paragraph 1507. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to paragraph 
1507 will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 209, paragraph 1507, line 8, 
after the word “ United,” it is proposed to strike out “ States,” 
and insert “ States.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment in paragraph 1507 was, on page 209, 
line 8, after the word purposes,“ to insert except black or 
silver foxes,” so as to read: 

Par 1507. Any animal imported by a citizen of the United States 
specially for breeding purposes, except black or silver foxes, shall be 
admitted free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be disagreed 
to, in order to conform to the action of the Senate in reference 
to paragraph 715. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment in paragraph 1507 was, on page 209, 
line 10, after the word “such,” to strike out “ purposes, except 
black or silver foxes” and to insert“ purposes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


CROP INSURANCE. 


Mr. McNARY introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 219) 
creating a joint commission to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I have introduced a joint 
resolution providing for the appointment of a joint congres- 
sional committee, consisting of three Members of each House, 
to investigate the subject of crop insurance with a view to 
determining the practicability and expediency of creating a 
Government crop-insurance bureau or other agency. 

This important subject has never been given the attention it 
merits, and I propose that Congress make a thorough and accu- 
rate survey, touching upon all the elements involved in such a 
considerable undertaking. 

There is no industry subject to as many vicissitudes and 
hazards as farming. A year’s toil and crop investment may be 
destroyed in a night. This threatening possibility is one of 
the reasons that drives farmers to the already overcongested 
cities, resulting in a condition both uneconomic and fraught 
with social evils. The farmers’ economic status is directly 
dependent upon nature, and any legislation that tends to 
stabilize his crop production and minimize his losses is worthy 
of the most studious investigation by the Congress 

Excessive heat or rain may ruin his 8 fields. His 
gardens or orchards may suffer from the frosts, the lack of 
heat, or drought. His growing grain or fruit may be injured 
by plant diseases or suffer damage by windstorms or hail. 

The plan I propose by the resolution contemplates a study 
of all forms of crop insurance and the inclusion in a general 
legislative bill of all forms of losses against which insurance 
may be practicable. 

For many years the farmers have carried their fire risk. 
Indeed there are over 2,000 mutual fire insurance companies 
in the country to-day actively, prosperously, and soundly en- 
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gaged in fire insurance. The total amount of insurance which 
they now have in force exceeds $8,000,000,000. 

Insurance contracts against loss of grain by hail are issued 
in some of the Northern States and have worked to the benefit 
of the grain growers. A certain amount of fire insurance has 
also been written on standing grain in some States in the West. 
This form of insurance is most common where the wheat is left 
standing until thoroughly ripe and dry and then cut and 
threshed in a single process. 

I realize it is not practicable to enact legislation that will 
justify the issuance of an insurance policy covering all the 
hazards to which crops are subject, but, in my judgment, a 
number of serious hazards may be included in a policy. If 
legislation of this character can be worked out, money made in 
the fat years would assist in carrying the farmer over during 
the lean years, 

A single-crop farmer exposes himself to the possibility of 
losing the result of an entire year’s work from a single catas- 
trophe. Happily, however, the farmer of the present, in most 
instances and in most localities, practices diversified farming, 
and this practice is calculated to simplify the scheme of gen- 
eral crop insurance. 

The principle involved in any plan of agricultural insurance 
must be such as will safeguard the farmer against unavoidable 
losses and at the same time permit him to obtain the insurance 
at a cost which he can afford to pay. It is these principles the 
resolution in question will seek to discover and, when discov- 
ered, write into legislation. 

Mr. President, this Congress has done much to better farm 
conditions and has shown a sympathy for rural problems quite 
beyond that displayed by the Congress for many years. The 
neglect of the legislative branch of the Government to fashion 
laws designed to improve farm conditions has added to the 
unrest man fest throughout the agricultural communities in the 
country. While many questions appertaining to farm life can 
not be solved by legislation, yet every lawmaking effort should 
be exhausted in behalf of those who occupy and till the soil. 

It is my opinion that, if the farmer's income is stabilized 
through the years and assurance given him of wholesome legis- 
lation providing that a sudden loss may be recouped by the pay- 
ment of a policy of insurance, one of the great causes will be 
removed that accelerates the human current to the cities. 

Mr. President, I intend to ask the Senate for early and favor- 
able consideration of this legislation. I move that the joint 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR POMERENE ON AMERICAN VALUATION PLAN, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have had a great many 
letters from constituents urging me to support the American 
valuation plan which was contained in the tariff bill as it came 
to the Senate from the House. Personally I am very much op- 
posed to it. Several days ago I wrote a letter to one of our 
largest manufacturers, giving my reasons for opposing it. I 
could take the time of the Senate to make a speech on the sub- 
ject. I do not care to do that at this time, but in order that 
I may be able to answer other people who have written me on 
the subject, I ask unanimous consent that the letter to which 
I bave referred may be incorporated in the Recorp in 8-point 
type. I should add that this is the complete letter, except for 
two or three paragraphs which were of a rather personal na- 
ture, and those I have omitted. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor in 8-point type, as follows: 

“The question before us is the American valuation plan. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the theory of either a protec- 
tive tariff or a revenue tariff. I have been in the Senate long 
enough to get away from theories. On the tariff question a 
man may be a theorist whether he believes in high protection or 
in a revenue tariff. It is practical cammon sense which ought 
to prevail, and whatever may have been our theories before 
the world cataclysm, changed economic and financial conditions 
must be borne in mind in all legislation. If American valua- 
tion is either right or wrong under a protective theory, it is 
right or wreng under any other system of tariff. 

“I quoted to you on the train the argument used by the 
foreign trade branch of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
They used the item of lemons and pointed out the great dif- 
ference in the price of lemons in the Cleveland markets within 
a very short period of time and based their argument against 
the American valuation plan on the very great difference in 
the amount of the tariff duties based upon a high price and a 
low price for lemons in the Cleveland markets. It is true 
they were unfortunate in their illustration, because the duty 
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on lemons is specific and not ad valorem, but because they were 


mistaken in this fact it does not lessen the weight of the argu- . 


ment as applied to ad valorem duties where the American 
valuation plan could apply; and it is but a short step to con- 
clude that if the American valuation plan was once adopted 
those who favor it would insist that every duty be made ad 
valorem rather than specific, or that the American valuation 
plan should be made to apply on imports whether subject to 
ad valorem or specific duties. 

“T note your suggestion that it is easier for our customs 
officials to determine American values than foreign values. 
I can not think that you are quite serious in making this sug- 
gestion. We have consular officers and Treasury agents in 
every part of the world who are in constant communication 
with the Government departments at Washington. All this 
information is available to the customs officials. Importers 
who buy abroad are not wont to pay less to the producers 
abroad than the prevailing prices abroad. True, there may be 
special occasions to the contrary. The customs officials here 
have the same right to call witnesses and books and papers 
and inquire into foreign values of the importers that they 
would have under the American valuation plan, and if anything 
is needed to extend this authority, it is within the power of 
Congress to do it. 

“Again, the variation in market prices at the point of produc- 
tion and sale is not so great as the variation in prices in the 
various markets of the United States throughout this great 
country from coast te coast and Lakes to Gulf. It is per- 
fectly clear to those who have studied the question here in 
Washington that it is easier for the Treasury officials to en- 
force the tariff laws based on foreign valuations than it would 
be on American valuations. 

“Your contention is seemingly that a high tariff does not aid 
in the control of prices. That prices can be and are controlled 
by dealers in articles on the free list is admitted. Fair-minded 
men will also admit that prices can be and are controlled on 
articles which are on the dutiable list, and I think fair-minded 
men will go further and say that the more nearly we exclude 
all foreign articles of a given kind the better will be the oppor- 
tunity for those who are producing articles of this same kind 
to control the market and fix the price. The fact is that one 
of the purposes of a tariff is to increase prices. No one now 
denies this and no one denies the right of a producer to fix his 
prices, unless it be as a result of a combination which prevents 
reasonable competition and thereby places the buying public at 
the producer’s mercy. 

“To sustain your contention that the American valuation 
plan would not aid the American producer in advancing prices 
you say, ‘If an article is valued at $4 in Germany and a similar 
article has a valuation in the United States of $8, then to 
equalize the difference under the American valuation a 50 per 
cent tariff should be set. That would mean a tariff on the 
article in question of $4. Add that $4 to the $4 German valua- 
tion and the result is $8, thus equalizing the American valua- 
tion of a similar article.’ 

“You further say, ‘If then the American manufacturers try 
to raise the price, let us see what would happen. Supposing 
they boost the price to $10, then the tariff would be 50 per cent 
of $10, or $5. Add that $5 tariff to the $4 German valuation, 
and the German selling price to the United States would be $9. 
The result plainly shows that the American manufacturers 
could not boost the price; otherwise the Germans could take all 


the business.“ 


“Given your hypothetical illustration with your hypothetical 
prices and circumstances, you perhaps have preven your case 
to your entire satisfaction. You make the mistake, however, 
of assuming all the while that the change in valuation can only 
apply to the American market. Your example overlooks the 
changing of prices in the other countries. The debates in the 
Senate show that very substantial advances in the price of 
products as well as of labor are being made in Germany, and 
particularly was this true during the months of January and 
February. 

“Now, let us take your illustration with the price of the 
article $8 and with a 50 per cent ad valorem tariff duty of $4, 
Then assume that the price in Germany advances from $4 to $6. 
If this article was to enter the United States, the importer 
would have to pay the German price $6, plus the ad valorem 
duty of $4, or $10; so it would be utterly impossible for the 
German article to enter the United States, with the effect that 
there would be no competition at all between domestic and 
foreign articles, and the producer in the United States could 
advance his price from $8 to just below $10. The further re- 
sult would follow that the tariff duty which supposedly was 
intended as a source of revenue to the Government of the 
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United States would yield no revenue whatsoever. Effects 
will differ with varying prices, 

“I understand, of course, some men holding economic views 
like your own are absolutely opposed to any imports which in 
any way tend to compete with their products, If that is sound 
policy then it would be simpler and wiser to place an embargo 
at once upon all imports; but no school of thought with which 
I am familiar is willing that this shall be done during a period 
of peace. 

“Agnin, I note your suggestion, Let us take an article at a 
valuation in Germany of $4, France $5, England $6, and the 
United States $8, Under American valuation the tariff should 
be 50 per cent, which would compel the German, Frenchman, 
and Baglishman to pay $4 tariff on that article. On the other 
hand, if foreign valuation were used it would mean that a 
tariff of 100 per cent must be placed on the article, whereby the 
German would pay $4, the Frenchman $5, and the Englishman 
$6 tariff.’ 

“Again, it is your purpose to keep out all competition. You 
would make the price of the German article with the 50 per 
cent tariff duty $8, the French- $9, and the English $10. In 
other words, your plan would limit all American buying to 
Germany. 

In all tariff bills heretofore; whether of Republican or 
Democratic origin, foreign cost has always been taken into con- 
sideration. This cost varies at different times and in every 
country, and it is no more difficult to arrive at a rate that is 
reasonably just, based on foreign valuation, keeping in mind 


these differences in cost at the place of production, than it is 


to determine the American valuation in the various markets 
of the United States, due in part to varying marketing condi- 
tions in the several sections of the country, as well as to the 
cost of transportation. 

can not understand how a gentleman with your usual 
eminently fair judgment can take this position. McKinley was 
a high protectionist, but in his last speech at Buffalo he said, 
‘America can not forever expect to sell and never to buy.“ Cer- 
tainly you want us to capture the foreign markets, but you do 
not seem to be willing that our people shall have the benefit of 
any trade relations with the old countries. From the logie in 
your letter you must even go further and suggest that the tariff 
should be made high enough so as not to permit any competi- 
tion from abroad even with the most inefficient plant in the 
country. Again, let me repeat, if this is sound policy, then let 
us act openly and above board and either place a direct embargo 
upon all imports or do it indirectly by making the rate so high 
that nothing can come in. Let Congress do this and not put it 
in the power of producers to manipulate domestic prices so 
that the tariff rates will become in effect an embargo. 

Europe owes this country and its nationals $18,000,000,000. 
She can not pay it in gold because she does not have it. She 
can not pay it in her depreciated currency because we will not 
take it, and there is only one method whereby to get it, and 
that is by some reasonable trade relations: 

“Again, we nave a surplus of agricultural products running 
from one billion and a half to two billions each year. and a 
surplus of manufactured products running from at least two 
billions to two billions and one-half or more per year. How are 
we going to sell these things if we are not going to buy? If 
every other producer would take your position this country 
would be ruined in a twelvemonth. è 

Now, let me state concretely some of my objections to the 
American valuation plan: 

“First. The fact that the American valuation plan was early 
adopted and after a short trial discarded and the foreign 
valuation later adopted and continued all these years ought to 
indicate that the best judgment of your own party has been 
against the American valuation plan and for the foreign valua- 
tion plan. 

“ Second. Before the holidays the Congress of the United 
States set aside $100,000 for the purpose of investigating the 
American valuation plan. This investigation was conducted by 
the so-calléd Reynolds Commission, which was appointed by a 
Republican administration. This commission investigated the 
subject very, very carefully. They made their report to the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the Republican members of the 
committee by a vote of seven to three rejected the American 
valuation plan as wholly impracticable. And one of the 
special reasons why it is impracticable is because of the lim- 
ited number of exactly comparable domestic and foreign prod- 
ucts,’ and again because of the difficulty and probable litiga- 
tion involved in defining. comparability to the satisfaction of 
importers, domestic manufacturers, and customs. officials, and 
again because of the disturbance to business while these 


difficulties: were being adjusted.’ The language just quoted is 
= Senator Soor, one of the very high protectionists in the 

nate. s 

“Third. To a very large extent the producer fixes the price 
of his article. If the American valuation plan was adopted 
and the rate of duty was 50 per cent ad valorem based upon 
this American valuation, the producer could not change the 
rate of duty, but he could by the increase or decrease of his 
own price either increase or decrease the amount of the reve- 
nue which the Government would get out of this duty if articles 
were imported; and if the price of the foreign article abroad 
were to increase from month to month, it would be possible 
for the producer by raising his price to increase the amount of 
duty which the importer would have to pay to such an extent 
that the importer could not bring his goods in and pay the 
duty and compete with the American price. In other words, 
the producer could advance or decrease his own prices. It is 
not likely that he would decrease them. If he increased them, 
or if the prices abroad were increased, the foreign article could 
be shut out entirely because of the duty. In other words, it 
would be within the pewer of the producer to cut off the 
revenue of the Government. I have made this clear, I think, 
by what I said above as to the effect of the increase in prices 
abroad. 

“Or, perhaps, to express my thought a little more clearly, 
American valuation must include labor cost, overhead cost, 
transportation charges, and profits. It therefore follows that 
any increase in labor costs, overhead costs, or transportation 
charges will increase the amount of tariff which the importer 
must pay; but this is not all. In other words, the greater the 
profit of the producer under the American valuation plan the 
greater will be the amount of the tariff the importer must 
pay, and the lower the profits of the American producer, the 
lower will be the amount of the tariff which the importer must 


pay. 

“T have the greatest confidence in your personal integrity, 
but I would not trust you or any other man with the power in 
this way to fix the duty on goods competing with your own 
product. The fixing of the amount of duties is a function 
of Congress. It ought not to be within the province of a 
private American citizen to fix the amount of duty which a 
competing foreign article must pay. Congress should fix taxes. 
The amount of our revenue should not be subject to the con- 
trol of the taxpayers, either directly or indirectly. 

“Fourth. I think I can make my objections to the American 
valuation plan a little clearer if I avail myself of some of the 
figures which were prepared by the tariff experts of the Treas- 
ury Department, and which have been approved by at least a 
majority of the Republicans on the Finance Committee, and 
they will answer largely your suggestions that the American 
producer under the American valuation plan can not advance 
prices so as to cut out foreign competition. In presenting these 
figures let me remind you that the profits as well as the costs 
of importers. and also producers vary constantly. There can 
be no fixed rule. To illustrate: 

“ Overhead expenses and profits may vary from 5 to 6 per 
cent and even as high as 100 per cent. Transportation rates 
may vary from an insignificant part of the cost of articles of 
small weight but of high intrinsic value to almost half or more 
of the total cost of articles of heavy weight, and profits may 
vary from nothing to 100 per cent or more. But these varying 
figures as to cost, transportation, and profits very seriously 
affect the amount of tariff to be paid under the American 
valuation plan, and a study of the figures I am about to give 
will demonstrate conclusively that the higher the profit to the 
domestic producer under the American valuation plan the higher 
the amount of duty will be which the importer will pay. Let 
me now give the figures of the expert. 

“He assumes for illustration the foreign value of the article 
to be imported as 100 per cent, the landing charges 10 per cent, 
the average overhead expense and profit 25 per cent. The 
result is as follows: 

Per cent. 
Foreign e... iene — 100 
r 
Duty at 60 per cent of foreign valuation 


American valuation equivalent (60 per cent „ 
Sixt. r cent of foreign value (100 per cent) equals 28 per cent of 
l visas (2123 mee cont) ` * = * 
“The experts then make an actual application of this rate 
under varying conditions. Based upon foreign valuation under 
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differing conditions, this rate of 28 per cent will vary from 46 
per cent to 84 per cent on foreign values. He then gives the 
following examples: - 
Example No. 1. 
(Thirty-three and one-half per cent overhead and profit.) 


Per cent. 
yl iy FY CY See RR ee aE AOO 
PARE eh RRS Le A Be a cee Le REISE SEAS 10 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (234 per cent)_-.... 654 

SiR TiClOG, COB y e een 
Plus 333 per cent overhead and profit 58 
neee e ndteamoede 234 
Eaample No. 2. 
(Fifty per cent overhead and profit.) 

Per cent. 
Forel DELE URE dS, ce OID RE Ai Te LAND ae ES IN aE 100 
bog Ce fo CS ee En SEE a AS 10 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (285 per cent) 80 

BF WC Sa eel ie At a a ea a Ra Be Ee, 190 
Plus 50 per cent overhead and prost 95 


American nee, pa ennai eons 
Eaample No. 8. 
(Thirty-three and one-third per cent overhead and profit; freight 40 
per cent.) 


Per cent. 


yg 1 OSES ca Bea SSPE DONN S PES ES ROSEY SES dA Ene sete ia 100 
Ba a E EEE Sa a RS a eS EE OS 40 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (297 per cent) 83 
oe ae a RE RAN Se BRE eet ee a SR ai 
Plus 334 per cent overhead and profit___ 
Aena... cia eee eres alee 
Ewample No. 4. 
(Five per cent commission.) 
Foreign value 
xxx ... ee 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (164 per cent) 
gE NEE SSSR DIESER CS oe TS a SPE es ron Sr ERAS ESE ISS ALY D2 


Example No. 3... 
Example No. 4 


“Tt will be conceded, of course, that American valuation in- 
cludes cost of production, transportation, overhead expenses, 
and profits. So it follows that the 28 per cent ad*yalorem on 
the American valuation used in the first table is the equivalent 
of 60 per cent on the foreign valuation thereof, but when ap- 
plied to illustrations given in examples 1, 2, 3, and 4, in prac- 
tice, the American valuations would vary from 164 per cent 
to 297 per cent of the foreign valuations. It seems to me that 
these figures demonstrate conclusively the wisdom of the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee in not adopting the American 
valuation plan. 

„Fifth. I note your alarm, as stated in your letter, over 
the foreign goods being imported from Italy and being sold in 
this country at 90 per cent off the list in competition with your 
product. Of course, I know what list price is, and what 90 per 
cent off list price may mean, but in order to understand what 
it does in fact mean I would have to know what the list price 
was and what the domestic price was. These you do not give. 
If you had given them, I could then tell more about competitive 
conditions. 

It is no doubt true that in the course of readjustment pro- 
ducers have lost money. In fact, nearly everybody has lost 
money, but nearly everybody made money during the war and 
for a year or two thereafter. 

“Possibly it is well that I have delayed the answer to your 
letter because it tells me of imports from Italy at 90 per cent 
off list and because of that fact you can not sell in competition 
with them. I was reassured the other day when I picked up 
the Canton papers which brought the happy news that your 
plant was running almost at full capacity and that within the 
last few weeks you gave your employees an increase of 10 per 
cent in their wages. I am glad to hear this and I congratulate 
you and your men. 


“The tariff has not changed since you wrote your letter. 
Imports have been coming in during the last six months just 
as they did before, or at least there has been no change in the 
tariff. The continued employment to almost full capacity of 
your plant, and the increased wages you are paying, convince 
me that you were suffering unnecessarily and without cause 
from stage fright in January when you wrote your letter. 
Ninety per cent off of Italian list price apparently has not dis- 
turbed you very much in fact. 

“To me the American valuation plan is the most vicious 
proposal that has been presented to the Senate during the 
nearly 12 years I have been a member of that body.” 

TARIFF RATES ON WOOL, ETC. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to plate in 
the Recorp three letters protesting against certain rates in the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator W. J. HARRIS, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin; We are mailing you to-day copies of the Rome Tribune- 
Herald and Rome News of June 28 issue. e desire to call your par- 
ticular attention to the two editorials eee in these two papers 
regarding the proposed tariff bill, in which it places 33 cents per pound 
on the scou contents of all wool. This, we think, will work a ter- 
rible hardship on the common people. It will advance every garment 
that contains wool to a point where the masses will be compelled, in 
a great many Instances, to do without the proper clothes, 

etailers have had a bitter experience the last two years through 
unfair attacks of the press because of high prices. Retail clothiers 
have not made any money the past two years, and the consumer is 
demanding lower prices. If this bill passes the Senate and becomes a 
law it will advance the price of every suit and overcoat from $3 to $5. 
This will naturally create in the minds of the buying public sentiment 
against the retail clothier. 

We trust that you will give this matter your due consideration and, 
5 possi, have this phrase of the proposed tarif bill changed or 

lefeated. 

With kind personal regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


Romp, GA., June 28, 1922. 


W. M. Gammon & Sons. 
Romp, GA., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. W. J. Harris 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: At the regular 8 ot the board of directors of the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, held June 27, 1922, resolution was 
adopted opposing the present tariff bill and indorsing the position 
taken by the retail dry goods and retail clothing merchants, havin 

cial reference to the tariff on wool, and I have n directed to ca 
this to your attention. I feel sure, however, that you are alive to the 
situation and that you will do what you can. 

Yours truly, 


Rome CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. H. SHACKLETON, President. 
Hon. W. J. Harris, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ` 

Dran Sin: Will you please read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recond the 
8 resolution and have a copy of the Recorp containing it 
sent me: 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children.. They should not 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. Rost. L. BERNER, 
Chairman Legislative Council of Georgia for all 
Women’s Organizations. 


e allowed to become law.” 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, during the period of my 
participation in public affairs six great tariff bills have been 
considered by the Congress—the McKinley tariff, the Wilson 
tariff, the Dingley tariff, the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the Under- 
wood tariff, and the present bill. 

The passage of the Dingley bill in 1897, during President Me- 
Kinley’s first term, marks a turning point in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. The schedules of that bill were 
framed in disregard of the principle which up to that time had 
been the declared policy of the Republican Party. That prin- 
ciple had been embod’ed in almost every Republican platform 
since 1860. That principle was first expressed in the Republi- 
ean platform of 1860 in the following language: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties on imports sound policy requires such an adjustment of 
these Hac pgs as to encourage the development of the industrial inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

In 1864 and 1868 the issues of war and reconstruction domi- 
nated all other issues, and I find no declaration respecting the 
tariff in the platforms of the Republican Party of those years. 
In 1872, however, and continuously thereafter, the Republican 
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Party asserted its belief in the principle of protection. I shall 
not quote all those platforms. The platform of 1892 is typical 
in its declaration— A 


t roducts of 
RIRIA ADAE CMAS shoei te TOIAN AN DES setae tartke AINERE oe 
tween wages abroad and at home. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Was the Senator quoting from the utterances of the 
present Finance Committee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. No, indeed; I was not. I was stating 
the often declared and accepted doctrine of the Republican 
Party and was quoting from the platform of 1892 as a typical 
declaration of the party on protection. ; 

The opponents of the protective policy had always advanced 
the argument that protection by shutting out foreign products 
would lead to monopoly and the consequent undue enhance- 
ment of prices at home, To this Republicans have replied that 
duties should never be high enough to shelter private monopoly, 
and that competition in this country could be relied on to pre- 
vent monopoly prices. It was in recognition of the danger of 
combinations and trusts that Senator Sherman, championed and 
supported by statesmen of that time, secured the enactment of 
the antitrust law of 1890. 

The Republican platform of 1896, upon which President Me- 
Kinley was elected, declared for the principle of protection 
while opposing such rates as could result in domestic monopoly, 
That platform declared: 3 

We renew and emphasize our Boles Spr to the policy of protection 
as the bulwark of American in 1 independence and the founda- 
tion of American development and —— The true American 
puo taxes foreign products and encourages home industry * * e 
n its reasonable application it is just, fair, and impartial; y 
opposed to pores control and domestic monopoly, to sectional dis- 
crimination and individual favoritism, 

The Republican Party, however, disregarding the McKinley 
platform upon which it had won the election in 1896, proceeded 
to the enactment of the Dingley tariff law. 

The avowed purpose of the Dingley law was to exclude for- 
eign-made goods to the largest extent feasible and give to do- 
mestie capital full opportunity to supply the American market. 
The Dingley rates were designed, as far as possible, to shut 
out foreign competition, and in that purpose they were largely 
successful. Now, note the result. Within three years following 
the enactment of the Dingley law 149 trusts were o in 
the United States, with a total stock and bond capitalization of 
$3,784,000,000. Four years later trust contro! had extended to 
§,864 plants, with a total capitalization of $20,379,000,000. 
January 1, 1908, the increased consolidation embraced 10,220 
plants, with outstanding stocks and bonds aggregating $31,- 
672,000,000 of paper capitalization. The Dingley law had ex- 
cluded foreign competition. The trusts strangled home com- 
petition. The American consumer was completely at the mercy 
of the overprotected manufacturers of the country. Prices were 
rapidly advanced. The cost of living increased during that 
period more than 40 per cent. 

The condition was upon us which the wiser statesmen had 
foreseen in 1890 must resuit from monopoly breeding tariffs. 
The reaction of the people was prompt and exactly what John 
Sherman had foreseen it would be when in the advocacy of the 
antitrust law he said: 


If we will not endure a kin 


should be aimed at the corporations embraced in it and should be t 


For a time the people hoped for some relief through the 
antitrust law; but the action of the executive department, 
through the Department of Justice, in the enforcement of this 
act was feeble and indecisive, and the trusts and combinations, 
fortified behind the tariff wall, soon learned that the antitrust 
law was no menace to them. And the trusts which that act 
had been intended to crush went scot free, while labor organi- 
zations, at which the law was never directed, became its 
victims. 

President McKinley’s untimely death and Roosevelt's accession 
to the Presidency, heralded widely as he was as the champion 
of the common. people, for a short time confused the issue and 
restrained the people from open revolt against the Dingley 


tariff. But the demand from all parts of the country for re- 
vision of the Dingiey tariff downward, even during the Roosevelt 
administration, was overwhelming. 

I would invite Republicans at this time to turn to the news- 
paper files of that day and observe how generally throughout 
the country Republican State conventions were clamoring for 
the revision of the Dingley tariff downward. The Republican 
platforms of the different State conventions during this period 
amply attest this fact. 

It is a part of the unwritten history of the time, which many 
of you will remember, that President Roosevelt during his 
second term prepared a message which recognized the demand 
made for a downward revision of the tariff, and that the 
message in this form was sent out to the press to be released 
when it was presented to Congress, But between that time and 
the presentation of the message something happened. That 
portion of the message was recalled and in its place was in- 
serted a paragraph promising a special message on the subject 
later. The special message was never presented to Congress, 
and revision was delayed through standpat influences until 
near the close of his term, on the eve of the presidential elec- 
tion of 1908, it was suggested that the question should be taken 
up by the next administration, 

Throughout the campaign of 1908 the promise of the Repub- 
lican candidate nominated on that platform was that Congress 
would be immediately assembled and the tariff revised down- 
ward. 

In 1908 it was vitally necessary for Republican success that 
Mr. Taft should promise immediate revision of the tariff down- 
ward. It had been so long deferred that the political managers 
of that party did not dare to enter upon the campaign of 1908 
without certain distinct and clear-cut promises to call an extra 
session and revise the tariff immediately opon the inauguration 
of a Republican President. The standpatters had resisted the 
universal demand for downward revision of the high Dingley 
rates for years. But as the campaign of 1908 approached they 
saw that the publie would stand no further delay on revision, 
and it was deemed essential to the success of the Republican 
Party that there should be incorporated in that platform two 
unusual, exceptional, and extraordinary pledges. What were 
they? First, that the Republican Party would call an extra 
session of Congress immediately after the presidential election 
for revision of the tariff. You will find that written in the 
platform of 1908. Second, they had to specifically define the 
principle upon which that revision should take place, namely, 
that it should measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

The Republican political managers did not dare to enter the 
campaign of 1908 without writing into the political platform 
of that year those two extraordinary, unusual pledges. Be- 
cause of increased living costs the feeling was so tense that 
leaders of the Republican Party said, in effect, “ We have post- 
poned this thing so long that we now have to say something 
definite: We have to lead the voters of this country to believe 
that tariff revision will come immediately upon the election of 
a Republican President and a Republican Congress—not wait- 
ing for the assembling of the regular session of Congress on the 
first Monday in December.” 

And they wrote into the Republican platform of 1908 the 
principle that the rates fixed by a protective tariff should rep- 
seule the difference in the cogt of production at home and 
abron 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment, to sustain the position he 
has taken, I wish to call back to his memory the fact that in 
the House of Representatives, just prior to the election of Mr. 
Taft as President, the Republican Party being in control, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Payne, 
brought in a resolution providing that the Ways ahd Means 
Committee should hold sessions for the consideration and 
formation of a new tariff bill immediately after the election, 
so that the promised revision downward should be ready for the 
extra session. The record of the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives will show that fact, indicating that the Re- 
publican Party were trying to make it certain to the people 
of the United States that they were going to be relieved of 
some of the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my own recollection 
confirms that of the distinguished Senator from Alabama. I 
remember now. And that simply emphasizes the fact, Mr. 
President, that the political managers of the Republican Party 
well understood that it was vital to the success of the Repub- 
lican Party in that campaign that the voters should under- 
stand that this relief was to come, and come at once. 
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If anybody is interested enough in this subject to go over to 
the Congressional Library and consult the bound volumes of 
the papers of that day, he will find that county conventions, 
State conventions, and, indeed, every gathering of Republican 
organizations from 1903 to 1908 passed resolutions, almost 
without exception, and particularly west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, demanding a downward revision of the Dingley rates. 

The cost of living was climbing higher and higher every 
hour, and that, too, was taking place without any just and suf- 
ficient reason. 

I undertake to say that the cost of living during the period 
after the enactment of the Dingley tariff should have gone 
down and not up. We have revolutionized the cost of produc- 
tion during the last 25 years. We cut production costs in two 
again and again. Every student of the subject knows that to 
be a fact. 

Throughout the campaign of 1908 the promise of the Repub- 
lican Party and its candidates generally was that Congress 
would be immediately assembled and the tariff revised down- 
ward. 

This was particularly true of the speeches of Mr. Taft, the 
Republican candidate for President. It is a matter of record 
that not once but many times throughout the campaign he made 
this promise. So insistent was this demand for tariff revision 
that Mr. Taft opened his campaign in the Middle West, where 
the demand for a revision of the tariff downward was most n- 
sistent. So strong was the demand of the people for a downward 
revision of the tariff during this period from 1904 to 1908 that 
they forced their views upon a reluctant Congress, made a new 
division in the Republican Party, and the name “ standpatters ” 
was coined for the first time in our political history to desig- 
nate a small but powerful minority in the party who were suc- 
cessful in defying the public sentiment of the party and the 
country, even as some Republican Senators are attempting to 
defy it to-day. And they stood pat in their effort to thwart 
the desires of the people for tariff revision, 

Not so, however, Mr. Taft and most of the other candidates 
who knew that only by promising a downward revision of the 
tariff was it possible to win the election of 1908. In my State 
on September 24, 1908, at a meeting at which I introduced Mr. 
Taft, he declared: 

The tariff is greater than the differential between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad and it should therefore be reduced. 

That was virtually the opening of President Taft's campaign 
for the Presidency of 1908. He came to Wisconsin because Wis- 
consin was the leading progressive State and had been insisting 
among other things upon a reduction of the outrageously high 
tariff duties, After a personal interview, I introduced him to 
a large audience in the gymnasium at the university with the 
assurance to that audience, which I believed to be well war- 
ranted by the interview I had had with him, that if he were 
President this and all other measures affecting the public inter- 
est would be dealt with upon what was well understood in that 
section of the country to be progressive Republican principles. 
I traveled with him for two days in his private car throughout 
Wisconsin while he made speeches in that State. And in every 
speech he pledged that if he were elected President the high 
rates of the Dingley Act would be reduced. 

He referred in one of those speeches to Cannon, then the 
autocrat of the House, as the old man of the sea on the back 
of the Republican Party.” Ang he pledged himself then, and 
on a score of other occasions during the campaign, if elected, 
to immediately call a special session of Congress and recom- 
mend revis on of the tariff downward. 

It was upon this promise and because of it that the Repub- 
licans were successful in the campaign of 1908 and that Mr. 
Taft was elected President. 

Mr. President, I could fill pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with his declarations made during the campaign from the t me 
he left Wisconsin, where I introduced him to his first audience, 
until he turned from his campaign in the Middle West and West 
and went to the New England section of the country. And 
every one of those quotations from his speeches upon the tariff 
would be an assurance to the public that the revision to be 
made by the Republican Party on the assembling of Congress 
was to be, and should be, a revision downward from the fixed 
rates of the Dingley tariff law. I assembled those quotations 
and put them in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when President 
Taft was urging the passage of his reciprocity bill, and if my 
5 should be challenged I shall be able to quickly 
prove it. 

Now, Mr. President, upon these promises of tariff revision 
downward William Howard Taft was elected President and the 
Republican Party was given another lease of power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. I 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is now reciting some historical 
facts with reference to this matter which I really feel that the 
Republican Members of the Senate ought to hear, I am afraid 
they have forgotten them. If it is acceptable to the Senator, 
I will suggest the absence of a quorum in order that we may, 
have more of them present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a call for a quorum at 

this time would necessarily return to the Chamber a larger 
number of my Republican colleagues, but I doubt very much 
whether they could be induced to remain here and listen to this 
historical review which I regard as very important. 
* I want to make, in the course of what I have to say, a direct 
appeal to Republicans to take such action regarding this bill 
as may rescue the Republican Party from defeat upon this 
issue. I do not know, however, that I can make an effective 
appeal. They may be so absolutely and completely committed 
to interests that overshadow the interests of the public and the 
interests of the Republican Party—which ought at all times to 
be identical—that I fear I shall fail in my undertaking. ` 

So I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that I 
apprehend that a call for a quorum would be simply the waste 
o: half or three-quarters of an hour of the valuable time of the 

enate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought, in view of the action of the Re- 
publican Members of the Senate with reference to the tariff 
bill, it was possible they had forgotten the fact and that it 
might be very well to have them present and hear the facts 
stated by the Senator from Wisconsin. But it may be the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is right and I am wrong, that they have 
not forgotten them and do not care to hear them related again. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I resume my remarks, 
and reassert that in the promised downward revision of the 
tariff Republicans were successful in the campaign of 1908. 
President Taft did immediately call a special session of the 
Congress. But instead of submitting the strong message we had 
expected, arging a thoroughgoing revision of the tariff, a re- 


vision of the tariff downward, President Taft submitted to this 


body and to the House of Representatives a six-line message 
which simply emphasized the importance of disposing of the 
tariff as early as possible, and said nothing of the promised re- 
vision downward—not a word. 

Sir, I remember sitting in my seat, as a Member of the Re- 
publican side of the Senate, when that message from President 
Taft was read. I sat in expectation as that message was read 
by the Secretary from the desk. I waited, however, for some- 
thing that was akin to what he said in the campaign, akin to 
what the Republican platform promised. When the Secretary 
of the Senate stopped his reading I, with scores of Republicans 
on this floor, could not believe it was the end of the message. I 
wish you could have seen the Senate at that moment of time. 
Senators looked into each others’ faces with amazement as the 
Secretary of the Senate concluded his reading and laid the 
message aside, 

The result of that message and what President Taft did in 
connection with the organization of the House was that Con- 
gress passed and President Taft approved what I regard as the 
infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

I know something of what transpired during those crucial 
days. I know that the progressive Republicans of the House 
of Representatives held the balance of power, and enough of 
them decided not to go into the Republican caucus to defeat 
the selection of Cannon for Speaker. Why? Because they 
understood perfectly well that if CANNON were selected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives he would appoint a standpat 
Ways and Means Committee, and that tariff revision, instead 
of being downward, as had been promised throughout the cam- 
paign, would be a revision upward. 

Then President Taft, notwithstanding the campaign he had 
made and the interpretation that he had put upon the Repub- 
lican platform, sent his Cabinet officers to the floor of the House 
of Representatives and through promises of patronage and politi- 
cal pressure, persuaded ” a sufficient number of the progressive 
Republican Congressmen who were opposed to Cannon'sm and 
standpatism to enter the Republican caucus and nominate and 
elect CANNon as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Speaker CANNON promptly appointed Payne as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and framed up a committee on 
Ways and Means that proceeded to revise the Dingley tariff 
rates upward and not downward. This bill revising the tariff 
was called the Payne bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the spring of 1909. It violated the pledges that 
had been made to the people of the country who elected the 
Republican Party to power. 
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I shall not now take the time of the Senate to relate the story 
of the struggle made by the progressives, both in the House and 
in the Senate, to defeat that measure and to secure the enact- 
ment of tariff legislation which would keep faith with the peo- 
ple. The story illustrates better than any other that I know 
the manner in which the great business interests of the country 
control legislation in spite of party pledges and in spite of the 
manifest opinion and wishes and welfare of the people, but I 
will not turn aside to tell it here. Suffice it to say that our 
protests were unheeded. The standpat Members of Congress 
had the votes and they had control of the President and were 
in position to put through the House of Representatives that 
legislation, and they did put it through. 

The day the bill passed the House of Representatives re- 
vising the tariff upward, or on the day following, I called upon 
President Taft. I reminded him of his Wisconsin speeches; 
that he had said revision of the tariff schedules would be 
downward, and that the revision ought to be downward; that 
the Dingley rates more than represented the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, which the Republican Party 
had written in its platform as the true measure of protection. 

I implored the President to send a message to Congress and 
urge Republicans to redeem their platform pledges and the 
promises which he as a candidate had made in the campaign. 
He said to me—and I quote substantially his words, which I 
published in 1912 and which have never been denied by him— 
“T know that is true, and if the Senate does not reduce those 
duties I will veto the bill.” I said to him, “ Mr. President, you 
will be in no position to veto the bill if you remain silent while 
the Senate is considering the bill and see these increases con- 
firmed and remain mute. You will be so committed that you 
can not veto the bill. Business is suspended throughout the 
country, as it is during every tariff revision. You are, as it 
were, the supervising architect of the great legislative measure 
that is being constructed day by day and can not afford to sit on 
the job and see the plans and specifications violated day by day 
and never open your lips in protest.” I again urged him to 
remind the Republicans of the Senate of the declarations upon 
which their party had won the election of 1908, and I asked 
that he appeal to that body to make good the pledges that the 
House had violated. 

I remember distinctly that he said: 

Well, I do not altogether like to send to the Congress a m 
pending legislation. I think my predecessor rather overran the limit 
in that respect, but I will tell you what I will do: If the Senate does 
not reduce the duties, I will veto surely the bill. 

And he smote the table with his fists. He then added 


You Progressives attack that bill in the Senate; secure all the re- 
ductions you can, and if it is not a better bill when it comes to the 
Executive I will veto it. 

I said good-by to him, came to this floor, and as one of a lit- 
tle group of Progressive Republicans we entered upon that long 
struggle to make the Payne-Aldrich bill conform to the promises 
of the Republican platform. We fought for six or eight weeks, 

Mr. President, at the end of some six or eight weeks of the 
most arduous resistance upon our part against its excessive and 
extortionate rates the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed. Besides 
the increases made in the House over the Dingley rates, there 
were more than 680 increases in the bill as reported from the 
Finance Committee, and I can not at this moment tell you how 
many more were offered on the floor and put through. The bill 
as enacted was an abomination. 

When the bill passed I again went to the White House and 
said, “Mr. President, the bill has passed the Senate. It is 
infinitely worse than when it passed the House. I have not 
been home for more than a year. I am going home while it is 
in conference. I have just come to pay my respects to you. I 
have not been able to come to you for six weeks because of the 
hours of meeting of the Senate.” 

“Well,” he said—he did not have his fist doubled up at that 
time; he did not hit the top of his desk with his clenched fist; 
the starch seemed to be pretty well out of him, and he said, 
“What am I going to do?” 

I said to him, “Mr. President, I do not know what you are 
going to do, but I do know what you told me you would do. 
You told me you would veto that bill unless it was improved; 
unless it was a revision downward.” 

“ Well,” he said, suppose I can not veto it; what will I do?” 

I said, “I do not know.” 

“ Well,” he replied, tell me some of the bad things that are 
in it.” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ Mr. President, that will take too long.” 

He picked up a pencil and a pad of paper and said, Tell me 
some of the worst things in it.“ 


essage on 


And I began to enumerate some of its most vicious provisions 
as he wrote. When he had filled the first page of the pad he 
threw down the pencil and said, “ Senator La FOLLETTE, won't 
you go and write me a letter analyzing this bill, pointing out the 
worst things in it?” 

I said to him, “ Mr. President, I have my reservations to go 
home. I was going to take the train to-day.” 

He said, “ Well, I request it.” 

I said, “ That settles it, Mr. President, and I will go and can- 
cel my reservations.” 

I did so, and sent him the next day an analysis—not perfect 
by any means, but the best analysis I could make in that brief 
time at my disposal, 

I then took the train for Wisconsin, and when I. reached my 
home State I received and have now in my files a letter from 
Mr. Taft thanking me for putting into his possession that 
analysis of the bill. 

Then, to quote the language of the lamented Dolliver, “ Sur- 
rounded as he was by gentlemen who knew what they wanted,” 
he did what you might expect him to do—he surrendered and 
signed the bill. 

And now let us see what happened, 

In the congressional elections which shortly followed in 1910, 
however, the people of the country spoke in tones which com- 
manded the attention of even the most hardened Republican 
bosses. Following the election of Mr. Taft to the Presidency in 
1908, the membership of the House stood 212 Republicans and 
174 Democrats, a clear Republican majority of 38 in the House. 
The Senate stood 59 Republicans to 33 Democrats, a Republican 
majority of 26 in the Senate. The Republican Party had un- 
disputed control in both Houses. Mr. Aldrich was the boss of 
the Senate, and Mr. Cannon was, through Taft's influence, 
restored to his position as dictator of the House. But by 
the election of 1910 the Republican majority of 38 in the 
House was completely wiped out and control passed to the 
Democrats with a clear majority of 70 yotes. Think of it! 
A House which had stood 212 Republicans to 174 Democrats 
became a House composed of 160 Republicans and 230 Demo- 
crats. The Republican majority of 26 in the Senate could not 
be entirely wiped out since only a third of the Senators are 
elected at one time. Yet the Republican majority in the Senate 
was reduced from 26 to 7. The Progressive Republicans held 
the balance of power, and the Aldrich-Cannon machine thereby 
lost control of legislation. 

But even this rebuke by the voters was not enough.“ The 
Republican progressives in the Senate joined with the Demo- 
crats, and a tar ff bill was passed with a reduction of rates 
from the Payne-Aldrich schedules, intended in some measure 
to keep faith with the people. But the influences brought to 
bear upon President Taft were so strong that he vetoed the 
measure, 

On March 26, 1912—election was then approaching—President 
Taft transmitted to the Congress a report of the tariff board 
which dealt With cotton manufactures in what was known at 
that time as Schedule I.” 

Mr. President, I would not have Senators assume that the 
tariff board dealt only with the cotton schedule, They dealt 
with a number of the schedules in a most thoroughgoing way. 

A good corps of experts worked with that board, and never 
in the history of tariff legislation have we had such work, 
such thoroughgoing work, as was done by the Taft tariff 
board during its existence. They went thoroughly into the 
subject of the difference in the cost of production, and they 
made separate reports of the highest value to the President. 
You can get more information as to the difference in the costs 
of production by studying the work of the tariff board ap- 
pointed by President Taft than you can find anywhere else in 
the history of tariff legislation of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that that 
tariff commission went into the difference in the wage cost be- 
tween domestic production and foreign production. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did. , 
Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is a member of the presen 
Finance Committee. Permit me to ask him to what extent the 
present Finance Committee went into the difference in the cost 

of production in this country and in other countries, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I answer that as best I 
am able. In my opinion, it is impossible at this time to under- 
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‘take a study of the difference in the cost of production. Mem- 
bers of that commission have said to me what I think they have 
‘said to all members of the Finance Committee, that with un- 
settled conditions of affairs abroad, with the hourly changing 
of costs of production and wages, they could not make any study 
that would be reliable and have value if they undertook to do it. 

So we have before us at this time, I think, as much as the 
present tariff commission could well do, There are a large num- 
ber of surveys in the different industries, showing what they are 
doing in other countries in the way of production, such informa- 
tion us they could gather over the years they have been at work. 
That has all been summarized in a volume which is on the desks 
of most of the Senators, 

But I undertake to say that the fact that it is impossible to 
make this scientific study is the best reason in the world why 
this Finance Committee should never have undertaken to make 
a complete revision of the tariff at this time. 

I again go back to gather up the thread of my argument. 
President Taft, in transmitting to Congress the report of the 
tariff board on cotton manufactures, to which I have previously 
referred, said: 

On the basis of the report I now recommend that the Congress pro- 
ceed to a consideration of this schedule with a view of its revision 
anden reduction of its rates. 

I base this recommendation on the declaration of the platform on 
which I was elected, that a reasonable protective tariff should be 
adjusted to the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 

It would have been better for Mr. Taft and for the Repub- 
lican Party and for the people of the country if he had earlier 
remembered the pledges which enabled the Republican Party 
to win the election in 1908. I quote further from this message 
of the President, because I am presently going to submit some 
brief observations on the schedule dealing with cotton manufac- 
tures u tie pending bill. He further said; 

The duty on these ns—referring to the ordinary warp or filling 

rns forming the bulk of the domestic production—is two or three 

imes in excess of the difference in the cost of production. 

Again, in the same message he said, speaking of cotton yarns— 
he took that up first because that is the thing you start with 
in manufacturing cloth: 

The difference in the cost of weaving yarn into cloth as between this 
country and its chief competitor varies according to the character of 
the fabric. In the case of many cloths of piain weave the American 
cost of weaving seems to be lower than the foreign cost, due to the 
great number of looms tended per weaver in this country. This re- 
duces the indor cost per yard Peay eed the higher earnings of the Ameri- 
can weaver, This conclusion is further substantiated the fact that 
cloths%f this description are sold by the domestic 1 in this 
country at prices as low as those charged by the foreign manufac- 
turer in his own country. I proportion, however, as the fabrics be- 
come more complicated—and therefore permit of fewer looms per 
weaver—the American cost of prottuction Increases. In the case of 
most fancy fabrics of complicated weaves, the cost of weay is 
higher in this country, but on such fabrics the present duties are in 
exvess of any difference in cost and in many cases are in excess of the 
total conversion cost in this country. 

The cost of finishing—that is, bleaching, printing, dyeing, and mer- 
cerizing—is abont the same in this country and in the leadi com- 
peting country. The extra duties imposed under the present 
reason of these processes are in excess of the difference in 
cost due to finishing and are often In excess of the total domestic cost 
of finishing. 

I shall ask you to remember the language coming from a 
stand-pat high-tariff Republican President, based upon the 

` findings of a Republican tariff board, when in a few mo- 
ments I shall have something to say about the cotton schedule 
„in the pending bill. Remember also that the tariff rates con- 
demned by a Republican President and a Republican tariff 
board were those of the Payne-Aldrich law and were substan- 
tially lower than those of the pending bill as reported. 

But this message of President Taft came too late. The peo- 
ple had been fooled too often and too grievously, Staggering 
under the burdens imposed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff, dis- 
trustful of the promises made by Republican leaders to reform 
that tariff, beenuse those promises had been so often broken, 
the people in the election of 1912 in desperation turned to the 
Democratic Party with its promise of vastly lower tariffs, and 
Woodrow Wilson was triumphantly elected and both the Sen- 
ate and the House became Democratic. Do we want to repeat 
that? The Democrats then passed what is known as the Un- 
derwood tariff bill, which afforded some relief from the exac- 
tiens of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. By the elections of 1914 


and 1916 the Democrats were continued in power, and it was 


not until the almost unanimous revolt on the part of the people 
from President Wilson’s administration in 1920 that the Re- 
publicans were again able to assume control of the Government, 
Tf it had not been for the resentment of the people against the 
Wilson administration growing out of the war and what fol- 
lowed, there is no doubt that the Republican Party would never 


have returned to power unless it reformed its tariff policy and 


gave satisfactory guaranties that its reformation was perma- 
nent. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
to lay down the statement of the real situation, namely, that 
whatever may have been the cause of the overthrow of the 
Democratic Party in 1920, beyond all question the cause of the 
overthrow of the Republican Party in 1912 was the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I say that the elections of 1910, and I 
think of 1912 as well, were unmistakably, and particularly in 
so far as the elections relating to the Congress were concerned, 
the result of the tariff legislation known -as the Payne-Aldrich 
law. If anyone should regard what I say here as worthy of 
any reply, it may be said in extenuation on the Republican side 
that we had a split in the Republican Party in the presidential 
election and that there were two candidates, who divided the 
Republican Party. That is true as to the Presidency in 1912. 
But, Mr. President, that did not affect the election of 1910 with 
regard to Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. I am satisfied that anybody who 
studies history and the trend of events as influenced by legisla- 
tion and the conduct of political parties would be bound to agree 
that the congressional elections of 1910 were fought out, so far 
as the House and the Senate were concerned, upon the tariff 
legislation of 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich law. 
oe that carried over into the congressional elections of 

So that I think I am entirely warranted and entirely sus- 
tained by the events of the time in asserting that the congres- 
sional elections of 1910 and 1912, which retired Republican ma- 
jorities that were phenomenal in both the House and the Senate 
and transferred that power to the Democratic Party, were the 
result of that legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the first time the people had 
an opportunity to express themselves with reference to the 
House and the Senate after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
12775 the result was overwhelmingly against the Republican 

arty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. That, Mr. President, I think is 
| history. It is in the light of those facts that I would appeal to 
my Republican colleagues here at this time not to repeat the 
| political tragedy of that time by the enactment of a bill that is 
not only as bad as the Payne-Aldrich law but is in many of its 
schedules and many of its rates very much in excess of the 
| tariff act of 1909. 

In the stress of things generally, and in the light of the dis- 
cussion that is going on here, and of the attitude of the press 
of the country, I do not know how much reduction will be 
made in the pending tariff schedules and tariff rates by my 
associates upon the committee, but I wish it might be very 
much more than there has been any indication of up to the 
present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will allow me to follow up 
the line of thought I had, the first time the people got an oppor- 

tunity to express themselves with reference to the Congress 
which enacted that law they expressed themselves against the 
Republican Party, which controlled the Congress that passed 
the Payne-Aldrich law. That was in 1910, The first time the 
people got an opportunity to express themselves with refer- 
ence to the President who signed that bill instead of vetoing it, 
as the Senator said the President told him he would do, they 
expressed themselves adversely. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very adversely; more adversely then, 
I think, than at any other time in the history of our country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator stated that that expression 
was somewhat complicated as to its purpose and intent by the 
fact that there was a division in the Republican Party preced- 
ing the election and during the campaign of 1912. I want to 
ask the Senator if that division in the party did not to a very 
large extent grow out of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It certainly did, Mr. President, I know 
something about the things that led on to it. It is perfectly 
clear, and it is not open to dispute, that more than anything 
else—infinitely more than any other single issue—the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law was the ocension for the revolt of the 
progressive element in the Republican Party. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. The revolt against President Taft? 

Mr. LA FOLLHTTE. Yes; the revolt against President Taft. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The President who signed the bill? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. That is absolutely true. There were 
some other elements that came in. There was the assault made 
upon conservation in the country through the Cunningham 
claims up in Alaska, and there were some things of that sort, 
but there was nothing comparable to this great piece of legis- 
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lation that involved every home and every consumer of all 
sorts of products in the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then does not the Senator agree with the 
general statement that the Republican Party, with its big 
majority and its long record of control in the country, was 
overthrown and turned out of power because of the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I should say that beyond any question 
that was the primary cause. That is really the argument I 
am trying to make to my colleagues here, 

It would seem, sir, that the men responsible for this Republi- 
can administration, in the light of this history, would, with 
the return of the Republican Party to power, frame a tariff bill 
with at least some show of a decent regard for meeting the 
undoubted will and desire of the yast majority of the people. 
But it seems that the same interests which foisted the Dingley 
tariff and the even worse Payne-Aldrich tariff upon a long- 
suffering public are strong enough to write into the statutes 
of this country the far worse tariff provisions contained in the 
pending bill, I do not understand, sir, how men charged with 
the duty of upholding and preserving the principles of the Re- 
publican Party, even if they felt no responsibility to the people 
who elected them, can deliberately force through legislation 
which they must know means the defeat, if not the utter ruin, 
of that party. If the elections of 1910 and 1912 and 1914 and 
1916 mean nothing to them, then let them look to the Republi- 
can primaries held in Indiana, in Iowa, in North Dakota, and 
other States within the last few months. Powerful, indeed, 
must be the influences which can bludgeon through this legisla- 
tion when the political leaders responsible for it know that it 
means the defeat of their party and the end of the political 
lives of most of the leaders responsible for this bill. 

Mr. President, I had expected to begin what I had to say about 
the schedules of this bill by analyzing the cotton schedules. For 
that purpose I had prepared an exhaustive comparison between 
the cotton schedules in this bill and those of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill, which has been the law since 1913, and I had 
compared them also, in so far as they were comparable, with the 
schedules of the Payne-Aldrich bill. The result was most start- 
ling. I have the table before me and the samples of cotton 
cloths, 58 in number, before me upon which I had made this 
comparison. That comparison showed an increase in the tariff 
rates in the majority of those samples in the present bill over 
the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill of from 11 to 90 per cent, 
and over the rates in the Underwood bill, or present law, 
very substantial increase in every instance, and in the ma- 
jority of instances the increase in the rates ranged from 100 to 
200 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, am I right in assuming 
that when the Senator speaks of the “ present bill” he means 
the bill as reported to the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean the pending bill as reported to 
the Senate, 

It was therefore upon the basis of the schedule as printed in 
the bill now before the Senate that I prepared my tables and 
made my comparison. My Republican colleagues on the Fi- 
nance Committee, however, have apparently seen a great light 
in the last few days, and they have been so industriously rewrit- 
ing the cotton schedule of this bill as to make it practically a 
new bill in that respect. 

One of the many jokers that were slipped into the cotton 
schedule of this bill has, I am advised, been slipped out or will 
be slipped out by the majority of the Finance Committee, and 
this action will effectively destroy the value for strictly accu- 
rate purposes of comparison any tables based upon the bill as 
reported to the Senate. I refer to the provision added by the 
Senate committee to paragraph 904. That provision reads as 
follows: 

The average number of the yarn in cotton cloth shall be based on the 
weight and length as above determined and shall be the number of 800 
yard lengths that weigh 1 pound. 

So long as there has been a cotton industry the accepted 
method throughout the world in measuring the weight of yarn 
or thread has been on the basis of “hanks” or “skeins” of 
the standard measurement of 840 yards. For this purpose 
the 840 yards have been quite as fixed a standard as 36-inch 
yards or 16-ounce pounds. The accepted way for measuring 
yarns is merely to ascertain the number of 840-yard hanks or 
lengths required to make 1 pound, and that number becomes 
the yarn number. Thus for a given yarn if 840 yards weighed 
exactly 1 pound, that would be a No. 1 yarn. If 10 lengths 
or “skeins” or “hanks” of 840 yards weighed 1 pound, that 
would be No. 10 yarn, and so on, When we buy a spool of No. 60 
cotton it means simply that the thread was of such size that 
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60 times 840 yards, or 50,400 yards, were required to make a 
pound. That is what the number means on a spool of thread. 

The majority of the Finance Committee in the provision 
which I have quoted provided that yarn numbers for tariff 
purposes only shall no longer be considered to be based upon 
840-yard lengths but shall be the number of 800-yard lengths 
that weigh 1 pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. When woven into cloth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One pound when woven into cloth. It 
has been arranged in that way on the ground that some of the 
length would be taken up in weaving the thread going up and 
under and over and under. That never seemed to have been 
thought of before by Mr. Lippitt or by any other ingenious 
hunter for high duties, but they are after everything_in sight 
on this occasion, and so they devised that scheme. 

When, therefore, as provided in section 903, the tariff rate is 
fixed according to the number of the yarn, it is plain that this 
change in the yarn lengths arbitrarily made by the Senate 
committee operated to increase the tariff rate. The bill 
might just as well have provided that for duty purposes, yards 
should be considered to be 34 inches, or that pounds should 
be considered to be 14 ounces. 

Mr. POMERENE. The public can understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; they can comprehend that all 
right, but this involved computation in regard to counts and 
skeins and hanks would, go through all right. 

While the increased tariff rate thus obtained is not very 
much, the withdrawal of this provision from the bill makes 
inaccurate all calculations based on 800-yard lengths instead 
of the 840-yard length. This provision also well illustrates the 
whole plan of these schedules which are so devised as to make 
it practically impossible for anyone but an expert to determine 
their application or the amount of tariff they impose in a par- 
ticular case. When the majority members of the committee 
get through changing these schedules, the Senate, if it hopes 
to know anything about the effect of them, must treat the cot- 
ton schedules of this bill exactly as it would if they came before 
the Senate for the first time in an original bill. 

Because of the committee changes which I know will be 
made in these cotton schedules, which amounts to practically 
rewriting them, I shall withhold for the present, at least, the 
tables which I have prepared and refrain from discussing the 
rates of the bill as to particular cloths until we have before 
us the schedules in the form in which they are finally offered 
to the Senate. 

But there are some facts, Mr. President, which can not be 
changed by the modifications which the Finance Committee 
will make in the cotton schedules. My understanding is that 
in a general way it is the purpose of the majority of the 
Finance Committee to reduce the rates which this bill now 
carries on the cotton schedules to substantially the rates of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. While, of course, it can be shown that 
as applied to certain fabrics the rates now carried in the bill 
are not in excess of the Payne-Aldrich rates, and some of them 
are even a little lower, yet as a whole the rates are very sub- 
stantially higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates, the increase 
amounting from 10 to 20 per cent, according to the opinions of 
Finance Committee experts who have been engaged for months 
in work on this bill. I have no doubt that it is this consider- 
ation, coupled with the reminder of the election results of 
1910 and 1912, furnished by the recent primaries in a number 
of the States, and the debate which has been proceeding on this 
floor, which I think has been most wholesome in its influ- 
ence, which has caused the majority of the Finance Committee 
to agree to whittle down the rates they originally proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that the amendments hereafter which may be reported 
by the Finance Committee will probably reduce the rate in the 
cotton schedule about to the level of the Payne-Aldrich rates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. They may be a little under the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator some time ago, 
when he was discussing 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Payne-Aldrich rates, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; discussing the Tariff Commission—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The report of the Tariff Commission 
on the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator was discussing the report 
of the Taft Tariff Commission, I understood him to read from 
some statement of the President at that time, Mr. Taft, to the 
effect that the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law were two or three 
times greater than the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I did state that with reference to 
many of the cloths, I shall go into that a little more definitely 
later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that if the rates are now reduced down 
to the level, or, perhaps, a little bit below the level of the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, according to that statement of President Taft, 
based upon the findings of the Tariff Commission, they would 
still be very excessive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There can be no question ‘about that, 
Mr. President, but, of coarse, the Senate will have to deal with 


the rates in this bill as they are fmally proposed by the com- 


mittee. I think it is very unfortunate the Senate can not have 
the benefit of time to examine the rates. It seems to me that 
it would be reasonable to report the rates to the Senate some 
days in advance of the time when the Senate is required to 
take them up for consideration. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I will yield in just a moment, Mr. 
President. The cotton schedule and the woolen schedule per- 
haps more than any others are very complicated and require 
study and time for calculation and for working out the exact 
effect of changes in rates, as no one better understands than 
the Senator from North Carolina, the ranking member of the 
minority of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And for that reason, if the Senator will par- 
don me, having been advised by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who will have charge, as I understand, of 
the cotton schedule upon the floor, that he, as spokesman of 
the committee, proposes to offer. additional amendments that 
will materially reduce the rates, I suggested to him that as 
soon as he had prepared those amendments he ought to give 
this side ef the Chamber the benefit of examining them and 
not wait until the schedule is taken up for discussion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if there is delay in the 
discussion of this tariff bill, and particularly of the cotton 
schedule, it will be entirely justified by the submission of a new 
schedule of rates in the cotton schedule right on the eve of 
taking it up for consideration in the Senate. As a member of 
that committee, and as a Member of the Senate who has been 
interested in tariff legislation and has had something to do 
with the tariff bills and the history of tariff legislation during 
the present generation, I urge my colleagues upon the committee 
to prepare and report to the Senate a revised cotton schedule 
as they propose to take it up and ask the Senate to consider it 
at least a week in advance of the time when they are going to 
present it for debate and argument in the Senate. That is only 
reasonable and fair to everybody connected with the legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that we on this side have been very much embarrassed by the 
course that the majority have pursued with reference to these 
amendments that they have been bringing in here from day to 
day. We have known nothing about them until the paragraph 
was taken up for consideration, and then we have been suddenly 
told that the committee had proposed a new amendment in place 
of the one under consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, every Senator who has 
had experience in legislation of this sort must understand that 
any fair consideration of it must be preceded by an opportunity 
for investigation and study and computation and the employ- 
ment of expert assistants. 

Mr. President, this tariff legislation is of tremendously vital 
importance to every home, every individual, every man, and 
every woman in this land. It means so much in the daily life of 
everyone that no advantage ought to be taken by one side or the 
other. It ought to be an open, square-deal proposition, with a 
chance for full, fair, free debate on it to get at the truth. 

I do not believe there is such a tremendous difference between 
the Republican side and the Democratic side on the matter of 
tariff as effort is made day after day to lead the public to 
believe. 

I remember that I attempted to answer the distinction, and, 
Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that the Underwood bill 
in a vast majority of its provisions is a protective measure, 
fairly protective to the industries of this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me now—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon for not 
yielding to him before. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is all right. The Senator stated a 
moment ago, as I understood it to be the fact, that the Finance 
Committee had very greatly reduced the rates on the cotton 
schedule; and the Senator 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I meant to say, and I should like to 
correct that, that it is under consideration by the Republican 
members ‘of the ‘committee; but just what the finished work of 
that committee will be when they are ready to submit it I am 
unable to say. 

Mr. POMERENE. In reply to the statement made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
said that these rates would be reduced to the level of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and some of them below that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never made any such statement as that on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, I certainly heard 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator says that they will be less 
than that now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never interrupted the Senator at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, I heard it at this distance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply say to the Senator that I made no 
such statement on the floor of the Senate, and I thought that 
‘was what he had reference to. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I was sitting here and heard what 
was said by the Senator from Utah to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I do not care to have the Senator tell me that he did 
not say it when I heard it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I said was that I did not 
make any such statement here in the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as that is concerned, if the Senator 
wanted me to interrupt him—which I did not think he did—I 
am y willing now to say that if the rates are reported 
to the Senate that have been discussed, and I am quite sure 
will be reported to the Senate on the cotton schedule, they will 
materially reduce the rates as at present reported to this body. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I am interested in this 
schedule, ‘and I simply wondered whether either Senator could 
advise me as to how much higher, on the average, the rates in 
the present bill were than the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will pardon me, that a good many of the rates in 
this bill are lower than those of the Payne-Aldrich bill and 
some ‘of ‘them ‘as reported to the Senate are higher than the 
rates of ‘the Payne-Aldrich bill. The great bulk of them are 
lower. The amendments that will be offered, however, as the 
Senator has already intimated, will materially ‘reduce those 
higher rates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the figures furnished to 
me by the best expert on ‘cottons that I know ‘of in this country, 
who is connected with the Tariff Commission, establish the fact 
that the average rates in this bill as reported are substantially 
higher than the average 'rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, in some 
instances nearly 50 per cent higher than ‘the rates of 1909, and 
that the average rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill are substan- 
tially twice as high as the average rates of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill. That is about right, I think. I am speaking of 
the average. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a difficult question to take up in another 
Senator’s time, but I want to say to the Senator that when the 
cotton schedule is reached I shall compare the rates and show 
the Senate just exactly what they are and what the proposed 
amendme=ts mean, The Senator from Wisconsin referred to 
one this afternoon that had been taken out, about the length 
of a hank of cotton weighing a pound that makes a No. 1 thread. 
That is a small item compared to what the other changes will 
be. That simply means a 5 per cent reduction in the length of 
the thread. A quarter of a cent on that would be a very small 
item. 

Mr. POMERENEH. Mr. President, of course it will assist 
other Senators in their investigation of this subject if we have 
this information, and the sooner we can get it the better. This 
demonstrates how, just at this particular time, it would have 
been very unwise to adopt the cloture rule. We then, perhaps, 
could not have had this explanation at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; I think Sena- 
tors on both sides will attest the wisdom of the ‘action of the 
Senate day by day as we go on with this bill in rejecting this 
cloture proposition. I do not know where it emanated from 
or why it was ever proposed here, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It may be that fhere are Senators on 
this side who want to stop this debate, who do not want the 
disclosures made that ought to be made to the Ameriran people, 
who have to bear the tax burdens that follow the passage of 
a tariff bill. 

I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to stop that line of discussion, 
if the Senator wants to follow it up. The question that I 
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wanted to ask him does not pertain to that; but that is in- 
teresting, and I should like to have him develop it. 

Mr. LA PFOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator touched on a point in a speech 
that I made on the floor of the Senate here some time ago, 
and I wanted to ask him if he has followed it out to any 
practical working degree so that the Senate may understand 
it, and that is the comparison of the product of American 
labor with the product of a foreigner. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I am doing all that I can to get some reliable 
data on comparable production. Even as between Great Britain 
and America, on this very subject of cotton manufacturing— 
and I understand that it applies to other manufactured articles 
as well—the mechanical appliances, the extreme skill, the or- 
ganization, the elimination of expense and waste in America, 
have made the American laborer the producer of a volume 
vastly in excess of any competitor in the world, so that when 
we come to compare the cost of production the element of wage 
is almost, I started to say, negligible, and in some departments 
I am going to undertake to show on the floor of the Senate 
that it is practically negligible. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish we might pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this tariff bill, not as Repub- 
licans. or Democrats, seeking a political advantage for our 
parties; not as stockholders in cotton mills or mines of one 
kind or another; not as flockmasters or owners of stock in 
woolen or in any other line of business. I wish we might pro- 
ceed with the discussion and consideration of tariff legislation 
as representatives of the public interest, divested of every other 
consideration, and if we could proceed in that way I think we 
would make a searching examination into the costs of produc- 
tion and into the relation of wages to those costs, Then we 


would not have Senators on this floor making comparisons of 


the shelling of almonds by old women and little children at 
night—shelling them with a couple of rocks, beating upon the 
shells and extracting the kernels with their fingers—with the 
business of shelling them by machinery in this country. 

Oh, sir, if we were here serving the public interest, we would 
have scientific and accurate data compiled in nobody’s interest 
except.ng the interest of the public. We would submit to no 
infernal juggling by the Steel Corporation or the American 
Woolen Co. or anybody else. We would be here hunting for 
the truth, for God’s everlasting truth, with respect to every- 
thing, and then we would be serving the. public. 

I have not been able to attend upon the sessions of.the Re- 
publican. members of the Finance Committee for a number of 
days now, but, according to my information, the rates: will be 
reduced to about the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

The Payne-Aldrich rates wiped out the Republican majority 
In the House and in the Senate only a few years ago and drove 
from power the Republican administration. That is: not going 
to be repeated here with my consent, I will say to my Repub- 
lican colleagues, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does-the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I suggest to the Senator, speaking about 
certain iniquitous rates which proved ruinous to the Republican 
Party, that that was before a certain bloe tyranny in the Re- 
publican Party discovered that the higher you make the rates 
the more prosperous you make the people who pay them, and 
that the more protection you have in this country the greater 
is its prosperity. The Senator is talking about a time when 
protectionism was a belief. Now it is a fetich, a superstition. 
Nobody needs to explain why. You just get up and holloo, 
“We are for protection; it is a good thing.” It is like the 
Irishman's stove—you buy one stove and you save half your 
fuel; if you buy two, you save it all. If you make the rates 
high, it will make us all rich and prosperous, and there is no 
use bothering about whether it is 100 per cent or 200 per cent 
or 1,000 per cent on the cost of produetion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I proceed now to invite your attention 
to a more critical analysis of the Payne-Aldrich rates of that 

If you get pretty well fixed in your minds what these rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill were, you will have some measure to 
apply to the rates that may be presented to you at this time, 
and it will help you, I think, very materially in getting before 
the American people just. what is happening. 

I tell you the cotton industry is something to which Sena- 
tors must pay attention. There is no other product that comes 
from. the hand of man, unless it is bread, that is much more 
important to the American people than cotten. Be they rich or 


be they poor, they must buy cotton cloth. From the cradle to 
the grave, no one is so rich that he is not a user of cotton 
cloth; and as to the poor and those in moderate circumstances, 
it is one of their chief household necessities. You can scarcely 
think of an article of household use—anything that enters into 
the life of the family—where cotton is not an important factor. 
It involves hundreds of millions, aye, it runs into billions of 
dollars. If by chance you make the American people pay twice 
as much as they ought to pay, you are unjustly loading more 
than $2,000 000,000 upon their backs. I do not care how com- 
plicated it is, yarn numbers, average counts, taking it in all of 
its details, it is your business. to know what every line of the 
bill affecting cotton means, and if you vote for it you will have 
to be able to go out and defend yourselves before your con- 
stituents. They are going to know all about it. It is curious 
how the folks at home find out. The press may not carry 
much of it, but in some mysterious way it sifts down through 
to them. You may gg out in the remote corners in the rural 
districts, and there is no place in the country on which the sun 
shines that will not understand the meaning of the cotton 
schedule, and how much additional it will cost them above what 
it is costing them now. 

So, however forbidding and however difficult these para- 
graphs may look to you, you have got to take them up and dig 
it out yourselves, or have somebody assist you to dig it out, 
so you will be in a position to understand and defend your 
acts. 

Wiw be the same with the woolen schedule when we get 
to that. 

It will be the same with steel and iron. 

We spent a little time on the steel and iron schedule here, 
and at the proper time I shall propose a revision of those 
schedules, one after another. Cloture might stop it, but I think 
there is enough loyalty and devotion to the interests of the 
public still left in the United States Senate to put cloture on 
the cloturists who would stop debate in order to put through 
this kind of a tariff bill. j! 

There are millions who are interested and who are entitled 
to be represented and to have their day on the tariff. They 
are going to have it, and if they do not get it In the Senate they 
will get it somewhere else—they will get it out in Oregon or 
Wiseonsin or Kentucky or Ohio or North Dakota or South Da- 
kota or wherever the issue is carried, and it will be carried over 
this country before four years go by. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, under this bill Ohio is be- 
ing penalized for the benefit of some outlying districts. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. That is befalling every section of this 
country, This interest or that interest which is strong in some 
locality ties up with an interest strong in some other locality. 

But to return to my remarks on the cotton schedule, 

Tt is well known, of course, that the Taft tariff board made 
an exhaustive study of the whole subject.and that the board 
selected 100 representative samples of American cotton cloths 
and presented in a most exhaustive way their findings as to 
the cost of production, prices, and duties which would be im- 
posed upon such goods if imported from abroad. In this way 
they covered the whole field of cotten-cloth productien in this 
country, and they presented and there is printed in their report, 
which I have before me, elaborate tables to show the result of 
their researches. 

I can not give you the samples of cloth. I had them once in 
my possession when I was making a study of this subject. I 
had the original samples: which the board used in making its 
study. I have not been able to secure them again, but I have 
here a diagram of all of them and they are numbered and the 
tables go with them and show the cost of converting each of 
those samples from the raw material into the finished product, 
all figured out in the report which I hold in my hand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
the Senator if the conclusions of the tariff board on that par- 
ticular schedule were ever seriously controverted by anyone? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Never, as I shall show in just a mo- 
ment. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to go into this 
report in any detail. I assume that Senators are familiar with 
it, or if not they should become familiar with it before they 
vote upom the cotton schedules in this bill. I am going to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate to read only a few paragraphs 
frem that report. The first paragraph that I read is found 
on page 446 of the report, and the language I quote relates 
to Table No. 137, which dealt with the labor and conversion 
cost per square yard of cotton goods—gray and fin shed - com- 
pared with present duty, showing lowest and highest cost ob- 
tained in the United States. 
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T take it that Senators understand what I mean by the terms 
“gray” and “ finished.“ As the cotton is converted from the 
raw material into a fabric, in its first form it is known as gray 
cloth—that is, before it is bleached, dyed, printed, stained, mer- 
cerized, or subjected to any other advanced or finishing process. 
These hundred samples deal with the gray cloth and the fin- 
ished cloth, 

In general the table shows on these samples that with few excep- 
tions the duty— 

Referring to the duties of the Payne-Aldrich tariff then in 
force—and I will show the Senate the relevancy of that to this 
existing situation before I finish— 

In general the table shows on these samples that with few excep- 
tions the duty is greater than the total domestic labor cost, and In 
the majority of cases is greater than the total conversion cost —not 
including material. 

Of course, not including material, for cotton is free. I con- 
tinue to quote from the report of the tariff board, a majority 
of whom were Republicans: bed 

In a number of cases the duties are two or three times the total 
domestic conversion cost. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does that mean the conversion cost from 
the raw material? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the raw material to the finished 
product. I continue to quote from the report of the board: 

About the same thing holds true of the relation between the cost of 
finishing and the increase in duty on the finished fabric over the same 
fabric when unbleached. 

When reference is made to the conversion cost of cloth it 
means completely finished; it takes in the mercerization and 
everything else, including the bleaching, the printing, the dye- 
ing, and all that. When reference is made to the conversion 
cost of the gray cloth that takes in the conversion cost of that 
cloth from the raw cotton to the woven gray unbleached cloth, 
untouched after it is woven. Senators can see how the term 
“conversion cost” will have a different meaning, depending 
upon what kind of cloth it is applied to. 

Think of that for just a moment. You talk about a tariff that 
shall equalize the labor cost at home and abroad or the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Here, sir, is the proof—unim- 
peachable and unanswerable—that the duties of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, which are about to be duplicated in this 
legislation, or were a day or two ago, and are greatly increased 
in the bill now before you, exceed not only any difference in the 
cost of labor in this country and abroad but that they exceed 
the entire domestic labor cost. Not only that, but they exceed 
the entire conversion cost of cotton goods in the great majority 
of cases. By conversion cost is, of course, meant the entire 
cost of converting the raw material into the finished product 
ready for the market. Do you wonder, sir, that there was a pop- 
ular revolt against the political party or, rather, the leadership of 
the political party that had foisted that infamy upon the people 
under the guise of protecting labor and our infant industries? 

Again, speaking of Table 141, which dealt with the cost of 
production and duties on tapestries and pile fabrics, at page 
460 of the report, it is said: 

The labor cost of the tapestries given in the table varies from 11 to 
47 per cent of the total cost, and the conyersion cost from 14 to 65 
per cent of the total cost. * * * The duty— 

That is the Payne-Aldrich duty— 
is 50 per cent ad valorem, and will be seen to be greatly in excess of 
the labor cost and in most cases in excess of the total conversion cost. 

The total labor cost is only from 11 to 47 per cent. We Re- 
publicans put in our platform that we wanted tariff duties levied 
to cover the difference between the labor cost here and abroad, 
but it is shown that, while the labor cost on the pile fabrics 
runs from 11 to 47 per cent, the duty is 50 per cent. So it is 
more than the total labor cost in this country. That enables 
the pile fabric manufacturer to cut the price and have a little 
understanding with his competitors. I will come to that a 
little later on. 

The board further states: 

However, as stated, this does not include the labor cost and con- 
version cost of yarns which are purchased from outside, 

Of course, if the yarn is purchased from the outside, that has 
to be taken into account. 

This latter cost, however, is negligible and does not sub- 
stantially affect the result. 

Again, referring to Table, 142, which dealt with the cost of 
production of pile fabrics, the report says: 


Table 142 pirea the same items of cost for plle fabrics. 
the pile fabrics includes the entire cost, 
mills manufacturing the pile fabrics— 


There the yarns are not bought— 


which is one of the reasons which accounts for the larger mar 
between the mill selling price and the total cost, inclu 
expense, The duty on bleached or colored pile fabrics is 


The cost for 
the yarns being made by the 


ng selling 
fo cents 


R uare yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, and on corduroys weigh- 


ng ounces or over per square yard the duty is 18 cents T 
square yard and 25 m cent ad valorem. The specific part of Phe 
duty alone exceeds the total labor cost. The relation of the total 
duty to the labor and conversion cost can be ascertained approxi- 
mately on the basis of the ad valorem equivalent of the duties levied 
on imported pile fabrics, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics. 
These duties vary from 47.5 to 64.68 per cent. The latter rate is 
for corduroys weighing more than 7 ounces per square yard. The 
labor cost varies from 20.5 to 36.6 per cent of the total cost and 
the conversion cost varies from 39.8 to 70.8 per cent of the total cost. 
Expressed as percentages of the selling value these figures would be con- 
siderably less. It will be seen from the figures {ut quoted that the 
duty is greatly in excess of the labor cost and also exceeds the total 
conyersion cost of pile fabrics. 


So I might go on reading page after page from this report, 
showing the sham and the mockery of the pretense that the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff rates or any rates that approximate to 
them are in anywise calculated to simply equalize the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, when the Underwood tariff bill was before the 
Senate in 1913 I made some calculations based upon identically 
the same 100 samples used by the Tariff Board in its computa- 
tions, and I found, sir, that on these 100 samples, which were 
representative of the whole cotton industry, the Payne-Aldrich 
duties then existing, equaled upon all except 25 of those sam- 
ples the entire conversion cost. In 4 of these 100 saniples the 


duty was 55 per cent of the total conversion cost. In 4 more 
it was 70 per cent. In 5 more it was 75 per cent. In 6 more 
it was 80 per cent. In 6 more it was 90 per cent, In 20—that 


is, in one-fifth of these samples which really represented the 
cotton industry—the duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill were 100 
per cent of the entire conversion cost. 

Is it any wonder that the Republican Party were retired for a 
number of years after putting through that kind of a tariff 
bill, despite their pledge to revise tariff duties according to the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad? 

But even this is not all. Fourteen of these samples showed 
a duty under the Payne-Aldrich law of 125 per cent of the 
total cost of conversion; 10 of them carried a duty of 150 per 
cent; 9 of them bore a duty which was 175 per cent of the 
total cost of conversion. Three of these samples showed a duty 
under the Payne-Aldrich law 200 per cent higher than the 
total conversion cost. Four of these typical samples showed a 
duty under the Payne-Aldrich law 250 per cent of the total 
cost of conversion. Whose job do you suppose that was, Mr. 
President? Two of them carried duties of 300 per cent, one 
a duty of 400 per cent, and two a duty of 600 per cent under the 
Payne-Aldrich law of the entire conversion cost. 

Mr. President, it was not until 1912 that the Tariff Board, 
having gathered its figures with the greatest care and compiled 
thent with the assistance of experts, was able to know and pub. 
lish to the world something of the iniquities of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

The Payne-Aldrich law is damned, and damned by the report 
of a Republican board, and under present conditions the report 
of that board is more effective and better authority than it was 
when it was made in 1912. 

It was in 1913 that I had compiled the figures which I have 
just given and which I gave on the floor of the Senate on 
September 9, 1913, and so far as I am aware no effort has ever 
been made to challenge their correctness. The attacks upon the 
Payne-Aldrich bill at that time were swept aside and did not 
appeal to the interest of Senators very much, and I doubt 
if a dozen Senators then on the floor gave heed to these figures 
which I now present, but we hear so much about the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in considering the pending tariff measure that I 
thought it worth while to get before the Senate some estimate 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill, not made by myself—no—but made 
by a real good Tariff Board appointed by President Taft. It so 
commended itself to him that he made it the subject of a 
special message to Congress, and asked just on the eve of the 
election of 1916 for Congress to get busy and do something. 
He tried to square himself with a Democratic Congress, but in 
the following election he carried just two States. That was not 
due, of course, altogether to the Payne-Aldrich law, but the 
change in the House and in the Senate can not be accounted 
for on any other basis. When Senators again seek to pass a 
bill such as that they can look for a result somewhat akin to 
that, I am not making that as an argument, because that is 
not a scientific basis for tariff legislation, but I sometimes 
think it is about the only appeal that can be made in some 
situations. 

Mr. POMERENE. The same God is still overhead. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Yes; the same God is still overhead. 

But, sir, long before the Tariff Board compiled and published 
its report the people of this country had learned the facts by 
bitter experience. They did not need any experts to figure out 
the results. They figured the matter out for themselves in the 


* 


* 


increased cost of everything that they bought, and the result 
was that just as soon as they could reach the ballot box in the 
congressional elections of 1910 and the presidential elections 
of 1912 they swept from power in every branch of the Govern- 
ment the party responsible for this legislation. 

Mr. President, I find that I can not conclude to-night what 
I have to say on this subject, because of the digressions to 
which I have been tempted in one way and another in the 
course of my remarks. I yield the floor at this point and 
will resume the floor again to-morrow. I see that it is now 
half past 5, and I suppose it is appreaching the time when the 
Senate may care to adjourn, or if can take such course as it 
likes with regard to that. I yield the fleor at this time and 
will resume again to-morrow. 


MESCALERO APACHE INDIAN RESERVE. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up a bill which is purely local in its character and affects 
only New Mexico. It is Order of Business 791, Senate bill 3519. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the title of the bill for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3519) defining the 
rights of the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation, providing for an allotment of certain lands 
therein in severalty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and 
creating and defining the All-Year National Park. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inguire of the Senator 
whether the bill has the approval of his colleague [Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico]? 

Mr. BURSUM. It has. 

Mr. KING. And the unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. BURSUM. The unanimous report. It is unanimously 
agreed upon by the Indians, recommended by the Interior De- 
partment, and very much desired by the people of that section, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to ithe pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I do not desire to object, 
but I want to ask the Senator from New Mexico a question. 
What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. The purpose of the bill is to ereate a park 
in the Mescalero Indian Reservation, amounting to 2,000 acres, 
It also authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a 
small amount of land along a stream for the benefit of the In- 
dians. The matter has been thoroughly threshed out with the 
Indians; they have unanimously agreed to it and desire it, and 
the people in that country desire it, and it does not affect any 
other part of the country, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the Senator has stated that the 
bill has the approval of the Interior Department, 

Mr. BURSUM. It has; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Indians, in their tribal capacity, 
take action respecting it? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; they did. They had a meeting out 
there, and unanimously approved of the bill as drafted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is this land to be purchased 
from Indian funds? 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator means this small amount of 
land? I suppose so; yes, The bill does not carry any appro- 
priation, 

Mr. SMOOT. How is the land that is to be purchased to be 
paid for? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a very small amount of land. The 
amount is not specified in the bill, but it probably will not ex- 
ceed two or three hundred acres, all of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But does the Government pay for it, or is it 
to be paid for out of the Indian funds? 

Mr. BURSUM. It would come out of the Indian funds, of 
course. It is not provided for in the bill, though. There is no 
appropriation whatever in this, bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Government would have to pay for 
it, if it is not provided for. 

Mr. BURSUM. Whenever the appropriation is made, it 
would probably be taken out of the Indian money derived from 
timber sales. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless it is specifically stated in the bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not specifically stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would not. 

Mr. BURSUM. At any rate, it will not exceed two or three 
hundred acres, and probably will be less. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the value of it? 
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Mr. BURSUM. .Oh, I should say perhaps $3,000. It is a 
small amount. It is just a little creek that the Indians want, 
and which they ought to have, e 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Indians have any funds, of course it 
ought to be paid for out of the Indians’ funds, 

Mr. BURSUM. We passed a bill here some time ago that 
gives. these Indians some assets in the shape of timber which 
may be sold at different times, and they will have funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have the bill read, so that we can seq 
just how it reads. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be rend. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The committee proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and ‘to insert seven pages off 
printed matter, which read as follows 

Mr. BURSUM. The substitufe was prepared by the Park 
Service, taking into account the views of the Indians und the 
Secretary of the Interior. A substitute bill was framed, to 
which all sides agreed, including the Indian Rights Association, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was unable to 
hear the Senator when he undertook to tell us what the bilt 
was about. 

Mr. BURSUM. The real purpose of the bill is to establish 
a park containing an area of 2,000 acres in the Mescalero 
Reservation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What kind of a park? 

Mr. BURSUM. A national park. It is very much desired 
by the people of the Southwest, of Texas and of southern New 
Mexico and of Arizona. There is no place where those people 
can go in the summertime and have a little recreation, and this 
place lends itself splendidly to that purpose. It has been 
agreed upon not only by those who desire the park but by the 
Indians themselves, and it is also recommended by the Interior 
Departmen 


t. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How large is this Indian res- 
ervation? 

Mr. BURSUM. I suppose it is, perhaps, 60,000 acres or 
more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, How many acres does the Senator 
say — 20 included in this territory which is to be constituted 
a par 

Mr. BURSUM. Two thousand acres. It is very small. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is there about the land which makes 
it necessary for a park? Is it mountainous? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is mountainous; yes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any beautiful scenery there? 

Mr. BURSUM. There is. It is a beautiful section, with 
fine, cool climate in the summer time, where you can haye 
restful weather. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are buying a great many parks. I 
hate to object, but I think there ought to be some explanation 
of how this land is going to be purchased by the Government. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, we do not pay anything for 
this park. The plan of the Secretary of the Interior is that 
when he is taking over this land he shall have the option of 
segregating some 2,000 acres which are not described, but which 
will be described within those limits, from the most moun- 
tainous and picturesque land, desirable land for a public park. 
When he takes this land from this Indian reservation, with- 
out any payment for it, the bill authorizes him to purchase 
such additional small amount of land as will round out the 
Indian reservation. The exact amount I do not remember. 
The Senator from New Mexico thinks it is but two or three 
hundred acres, and undoubtedly that land will have to be paid 
for; but it is insignificant in amount. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a small amount in acreage, but it is 
land which is subject to irrigation and has certain water rights, 
which are private now, but which the Indians desire; and that 
will be given to the Indians, 

Mr. SPENCER. We do not buy the park. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not compre- 
hend this very well. This, as I understand, is within an 
Indian reservation? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It accordingly is not subject to 
appropriation by anybody and no one can use it except the 
Indians, and so long as it is not allotted it is open to common 
use, What is the purpose of making a national park of it? 

Mr. SPENCER. Only a very small part is designed for a 
national park. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Two thousand acres. 

Mr. SPENCER. Out of, the Senator from New Mexico says, 


something like 60,000 acres. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me a remarkable thing 
to create u national park inside of an Indian reservation. 
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sand feet high. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana, Will it continue to be a portion 
of the reservation after it is constituted a national park? 


Mr. BURSUM. The 2,000 acres, of course, will be subject 
The rest of it will belong 
to the reservation. The bill also provides that if at any time 


to the control of the park director. 


the park should be abandoned it will automatically revert to 
the Indians. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator guarantee that he will 
not ask $10,000 next year to take care of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to read a part of section 
9, and ask the Senator if he knows anything about what the 
cost will be. The last paragraph of section 9 reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
provide, at the earliest ible moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians. 

Does the Senator know how much that is going to cost? 

Mr. BURSUM, I will say to the Senator that it ought not 
to cost anything, because we passed here previously a_ bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain timber, 
and the proceeds of that timber will go for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
here, at the earliest possible moment, to erect proper houses for 
the Indian residents. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is very true, but I take it that that is 
supplementary to the prior bill which was passed authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of timber for the benefit 
of the Indians. That housing, however, has nothing to do with 
this park. That is part of the policy of the Indian Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. These houses are to be built on this land. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not on this land. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says here 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
provide, at the earliest possible moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents, and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians 

Mr. BURSUM. That is on the reserve. 

Mr. SMOOT (reading): 

The costs of such acquisition of property and of the construction of 
such houses and 3 buildings for individual Indians to be paid 
out of any funds now or hereafter available for such purposes. 

So the houses that are mentioned here are to be built upon 
the land that is to be acquired. 

Mr. BURSUM. The land to be acquired, That is a very 
small portion of the land. I will say that it is not to exceed 
two or three hundred acres, and I think less. That is a narrow 
strip of land, situated adjacent to the mountain stream, which 
is subject to irrigation, and it is not a question of the quantity 
of the land but it is a question of the character of the land. 
This land is owned by private parties. It has been owned for 
many, many years by private parties, and the Indians are very 
desirous of obtaining that land for their benefit. That is a very 
small affair, though. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a national park 
created in the United States without an appropriation being 
made to take care of it every succeeding year after its crea- 
tion, As I understand, this is to be a park within an Indian 
reservation, 

Mr, BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT., Does the Senator think that is a wise thing 
to do? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is wise, because it is in a splendid loca- 
tion and the part segregated as a park would no longer be 
under the control of the Indian reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as it becomes a national park the 
Government of the United States will have to appropriate every 
year to maintain it. 

Mr. BURSUM. It will belong to the Government. It will 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the Park Service. Tt will not 
belong to the Indians when it is a park. 

Mr. SMOOT, Not if the provisions of this bill are carried 
out, because it says here that the amount that is paid for the 
land acquired under this bill 

Mr. BURSUM, | Oh, that land is apart from the park. It is 
not a portion of the park. That is some private land that the 
Secretary is undertaking to purchase for the Indians. That 
has nothing to do with the park. It is not a part of the park. 


Mr. SMOOT. In what part of the Indian reservation will the 
park be located? 

Mr, BURSUM, That will be selected by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the park commissioner and must not exceed 2,000 
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Mr. BURSUM. It is a remarkable place. It is the only 
place available for a park in that part of the country. It hap- 
pens that this reservation embraces a very high, mountainous 
country, covered with pines. The land is seven or eight thou- 
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acres, But these lands which are to be purchased are not for 
the park; they are for the Indians, They are farm lands, lands 
subject to irrigation, which belong to private parties, and have 
belonged for many, Many years to private parties, although 
they are within the reservation. They were there prior to the 
time the reservation was created by Executive order, 

Mr. SMOOT. That often happens. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is desired to purchase those lands for the 
benefit of the Indians and for their use, and not for the park. 
They have nothing to do with the park. 

Mr. SMOOT, Does the Senator believe that if this bill be- 
comes a law there will be no appropriation asked for the main- 
tenance of the park? 

Mr. BURSUM. No appropriation any more than Congress 
would have to make for any other park. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will no appropriation be asked to build 
roads and beautify the park? Í 

Mr. SMOOT. We created parks in Colorado with an abso- 
lute understanding that at no time would an appropriation ever 
be asked exceeding $10,000, and that understanding lasted one 
year, or perhaps two. 

Mr, BURSUM. Even though Congress did have to appro- 
priate a little money, does not the Senator think it is a fine 
policy to look after the health of the children of the country 
by a park located as this is? 

Mr. OVERMAN, What is picturesque about it? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a country of beautiful pine trees and 
beautiful scenery generally. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What kind of scenery? 
rivers? 

Mr. BURSUM. The finest scenery in the world. There is 
no place more picturesque, more beautiful, more pleasant. It 
is a place where the people from the South can go with their 
children to escape the sultry weather of summer time, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are there any roads through it? 

Mr. BURSUM. Of course there are roads, and fine roads, 
too. 

Mr, OVERMAN. The Senator will not be here asking for 
an appropriation for roads? 

Mr. BURSUM. I am not asking for a cent now. All I 
want the Senate to do is to pass this bill, and it will save me 
writing at least a hundred letters in the next 20 or 30 days, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that we have to build 
roads throngh pretty nearly every one of these parks. How 
about this one? 

Mr. BURSUM. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
to build roads? 

Mr. BURSUM. No; not for a road. We have a good road 
there, which was built under the law we passed last year. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That all the lands embraced within the present boundary lines of 
the Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation, in the State of New Mexico, 
are hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
disposal under the laws of the United States and dedicated and set 
apart for the use and benefit of the Indians thereupon and their de- 


scendants, subject only to the exceptions hereinafter set forth. 
The name of such reserve shall be the Mescalero Apache Indian 


Reserve. 8 

Within the boundaries of the Mescalero Indian Reserve there shall 
be set aside for use as a national k for the recreation of the public 
such parcels of land conspicuous for beauty of scenery or adapted for 
summer camps as the tary of the Interior may cause to be sur- 
veyed, designated, and set apart for park purposes: Provided, That no 
lands shall at any time be designated or set apart for park pees 
which are occupied, used, or cultivated by any Indians: Provided 
further, That the aggregate area of the parcels of land so surveyed, 
designated, or set apart for park purposes shall not exceed 2,000 


Pine trees and 


We have a good road through this park. 
The Senator will not ask for any money 


for rk purposes shall 
netional rk shall embrace, in addition to the areas in said reserve 
hereby se apart for park purposes, 

ing the Elep 

lava beds, herein set forth, 


rtion of the Mal Pais lava beds and of the Lag ee res 

the land 
include in 
rk. Such portion of the White Sands or Gypsum Hills in Otero 
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: Tularosa, Elk, Silver Springs, White Trail, Cherokee. North 
Carrizo, South Carrizo, Rinconado, and Nogal, and such other informal 
selections as have heretofore been made and are now being occupied or 
cultivated by Indians for agricultural purposes, all of which said lands 
shall be allotted in severalty to the Mescalero Apache and other 
Indians now upon said reserve; and such lands as are now being 
by the United States Government for school, agency. and other pur- 
poses shall be likewise surveyed and are 5 reserved, and 
such tracts as have heretofore been set aside for the benefit of any 
church shall be permanently reserved for such purpose. Such severalty 
allotments may descend to the legal heirs of the allottee, but neither 
the allottee nor such heirs shall have the power to dispose of such 
allotment by deed or otherwise until these restrictions may be re- 
moved by the Congress of the United States, except that in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior such allotment may in the 
interest of the allottee be leased to any other Indian among those, 
or the descendants of those, now residing upon such reserve. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to abrogate 
the provisions of the mining laws of the United States, including the 
mineral lease law approved the 25th day of February, 1920, but the 
same shall remain in effect in the territory herein set apart: Provided, 
That the surface land area of any lease or permit shall be no more than 
is sufficient for strictly mining purposes: And provided further, That 
the proceeds of any lease of nonmetalliferous minerals shall be placed 
in the Treasury of the United States, one-third of such proceeds to be 
available from time to time for the use of the Indians residing upon 
such reserve, one-third to the credit of the reclamation fund, and the 
remaining one-third shall be paid over to the State of New Mexico for 
the road fund of such State. ay coal deposits which may be found 
upon the present Mescalero Indian Reservation may be leased or 
worked for the benefit of the Indians upon such reserve and their 
descendants, and the output thereof disposed of under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary of the 
Interior may sell and permit the removal of only the excess matured 
or down timber as he may deem necessary or advisable, the proceeds 
of such sale to be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Mescalero Indians. The Secretary shall cause to be provided for the 
use of said Indians one or more sawmills, easily transportable, which 
shall be used under the direction of the agent or superintendent by the 
Indians for cutting and preparing lumber for houses, corrals, fences 
road building, and other necessary purposes for the benefit -of said 
Indians upon such reserve. 

Sec, 4. That the unallotted and unreserved lands upon said reserve 
shall be and remain the property of the Indians now residing upon 
said reservation for their common use and benefit, for grazing, and 
other purposes, through tribal herds or lease of such areas, and for 
their common use and benefit in securing supplies of lumber therefrom, 
as stated in section 3, until otherwise directed by the Congress of the 
United States, 

Suc. 5. That the Indians resident upon said reserve and their de- 
scendants shall, under the rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, have free grazing for their own stock within said 
reserve, and the surplus grazing lands, if any therein, may be leased 
under such rules and regulations, and the pr s of such lease 
een shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of said 
ndians. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be interpreted to restrict or cur- 
tail the right of the Indians lawfully resident upon said reserve to 
hunt game therein or to fish therein under rules and regulations to be 
adopted by the Secretary of the Interior, which rules and regulations 
shall prohibit the hunting of game upon such reserve by any other 

Sthan an Indian resident thereupon. I rights to the use of waters 
for irrigation and domestic purposes, whether obtained by user, prior 
appropriation, adjudication, or otherwise, now yested in or belonging 
to tap aetan resident within the boundaries of said park are hereby 
confirmed. ‘ 

Sec. 6, That under the directions of the Secretary the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall have complete jurisdiction over Indian matters 
and all properties and proceeds of the reserve for the benefit of the 
Indians lawfully resident therein, except as specifically excepted herein, 
and such arisdiction shall extend to the Indians at all times, whether 
upon portions of the reserve set aside for park purposes or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. That within the boundaries of said Mescalero Apache In- 
dian Reserve the National Park Service shall have jurisdiction over 
roads and trails now constructed or to be hereafter constructed, as 
well as over the parcels of land referred to in section 1: Provided 
That transit over same shall be perpetually free to the Indians, and 
that no such trails or roads now constructed shall be closed and no 
new roads or trails opened except by agreement between officials of 
the park and of the Indian Service, and said park service shall have 
jurisdiction over tourists and visitors within the limits of said reserve 
and the Iimits of said park, and shall formulate rules for the adminis- 
tration and control of such areas within said reserve as are ifically 
designated and set aside for park purposes and over roads and trails, 

Sec, 8. That in the employment of labor within the boundaries of 
said reserve, including the portion set apart for park purposes, prefer- 
ence shall be given to Indians lawfully resident within said reserve, 
and a like preference shall be given for all guide work and for the use 
of Indian horses, whether such guide work and horseback riding shall 
be by rules and regulations provided to be carried on under conces- 
sion or otherwise. 

Sec. 9. That in event the use of any parcels of land hereinbefore 
provided to be set aside for park purposes, or the jurisdiction over 
any roads or trails now or hereafter to be constructed shall be sur- 
rendered, the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall be im- 
. notified thereof, and the title to such lands and the right 
to use thereof and jurisdiction over such roads shall immediately re- 
vert to the Indians resident upon the reserve, and such title or right to 
the use thereof shall not reinvest in the park service or any other 
service, or be divested from the Indian residents, except by act of the 
Congress of the United States. 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in consideration of the transfer 
of the use of said parcels of land and roads to the park service, is 
hereby authorized to negotiate for, and secure the title to, privately 
own lands situated upon said reserve within the Tularosa Canyon, 
A te ae with any water rights or water-power rights appurtenant to 
said lands, through proper deeds of conveyance, which prope: 
immediately become the property of the Indian residents; and those 
portions or lots thereof susceptible of allotment in severalty shall be 

60 allotted to Indian residents ; the remaining portions of auch property 
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to become the common property of the tribe, and the use, if any, of 
such water power to be for the common benefit of the Indian residents. 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
provide, at the earliest possible moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents, and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians; the costs 
of such acquisition of property and of the construction of such houses 
and necessary buildings for individual Indians to be paid out of any 
funds now or hereafter available for such purposes. 

Bec. 10. That poig in this act contained shall be interpreted to 
limit or interfere with the use of the Elephant Butte Dam and Reser- 
voir and the lands be ig gra thereto for irrigation purposes, nor to 
limit additions to said dam and enlargement of said reservoir for irri- 
gation purposes, nor to diminish, limit, or interfere with the use and 
development of electrical wer incident to the discha of water 
from said reservoir by or for the benefit of the Rio Grande irrigation 
puiser and the settlers and landowners entitled to the benefit thereof, 

ut the use of said dam, reservoir, and lands appurtenant thereto for 
park purposes shall always be subservient to its use for irrigation pur- 
ses and the incidental development and use of hydroelectric power 
hereupon, under such rules and regulations as the United States Recla- 
mation Service, under the 3 of the Secretary, shall from time to 
time adopt and prescribe: Provided further, That the privilege of 
fishing in the Elephant Butte Reservoir shall be open and free to the 
persons complying with the game laws of the State of New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 7 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill defining the 
rights of the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian 
Reservation, providing for an allotment of certain lands therein 
in severalty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and creating and 
defining the All-Year National Park, and for other purposes.” 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortnH). The pres- 
ent occupant of the chair asks unanimous consent, as in open 
executive session, to report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs certain nominations, to go to the calendar. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assume from this that we will not 
have an executive session this evening. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; we will not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

RECESS, 

Mr, McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
8, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July &, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters from 
the governors of the Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and St. Louis relative to the circulation of copies of 
the speech of Senator Grass. Without objection, the communi- 
cation, with the accompanying letters, will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: 

Mr. President, in response to a resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate a few days ago calling upon the Federal reserve banks to 
give certain information about the circulation of the speech of 
Senator Grass, we have reports from the Federal reserve banks 
of Richmond, St. Louis, and Philadelphia transmitted to the 
Senate by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order made this morning to print 
the reports be rescinded and that they lie upon the table of the 
Vice President until the other reports are received, so that we 
can dispose of all of them together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Without objection, the request will be granted. The reports will 
lie on the table for the present. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions of sundry granges of 
the Patrons of Husbandry in the State of California, with a 
membership of 900, favoring the election by farmer stockholders 
of six directors to officer each of the 12 Federal land banks, 
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the Federal Government appointing three directors to represent 
the Government and the country's interest, which were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 11427) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war (Rept. No. 809); and 

A bill (H. R. 11533) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war (Rept. No. 810). 

Mr, NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each with an amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

0 (S. 1491) for the relief of George T. Larkin (Rept. No. 

1 
Ph bill 18. 1515) for the relief of Henry C. Wilke (Rept. No. 

). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 8797) granting a pension to Anna R. Little; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3798) for the relief of F. J. Andrews; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3799) for the relief of Louis A. Hogue; and 

A bill (S. 3800) for the relief of C. Pateras & Sons and C. 
Lemos, owners of the Greek steamship Constantinos Pateras; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3801) granting a pension to Eliza A. Stratton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS AND BASKETS. 


Mr. CAPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures and ordered to be printed, 


. THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenues, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I submit certain pro- 
posed amendments to the pending tariff bill and ask that they 
be printed and lie on the table for future presentation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 

and lie on the table, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to return 
to paragraph 728, the rice paragraph. I desire to state in 
respect to this paragraph, as I stated some time ago, my belief 
that while the committee itself bas not yet definitely reported 
the disagreement, in my own conviction we ought to disagree 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am delighted to hear that 
statement from the chairman of the committee. Ordinarily I 
would not say anything in the light of that statement, but I 
have prepared some remarks which I would like to put in the 
Recorp, and I promise not to take a great deal of the time of the 
Senate. I think, however, it would add a little to the literature 
of the subject. The question is one of great importance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I made the ‘statement just now because 
when the Senator from Louisiana was absent some time ago 
I indicated the same view in a statement before the Senate. 
I thought that the Senator who is now to speak on the subject 
should speak of it with the idea that at least he has the sup- 
port of some members of the Committee on Finance in his view 
of the case. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator very much for the 
statement. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr, President, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will yield to me, and it is agreeable to the Senator, I will sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will withhold his request 
for a quorum and let me proceed I shall appreciate it. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. 


Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield tb 
me to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. RANSDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its business on this calendar day it recess until 
Monday at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the action of the Finance 
Committee in recommending a horizontal reduction of 50 per 
cent in the existing tariff on rice practically amounts to the 
proscription instead of protection of that great industry. This 
hostile attitude toward a defenseless industry, which more than 
any other in the long agricultural schedule should call for the 
aid of a protective tariff, is all the more amazing because of 
the liberal treatment which the committee has recommended for 
all the other cereals, 

Not only must our rice farmers compete with the lowest and 
most unequal form of foreign competition met by any American 
producer, but I think I can successfully demonstrate to the 
Senate the necessity of this particular crop if we are to suc- 
ceed in our efforts to build up our merchant marine-and foster 
our expanding foreign trade. I also intend to show that since 
the present tariff law went into effect the rice industry has 
been adversely affected by congressional enactments which, 
though not intentionally aimed at it, as in the present case, have 
nevertheless seriously affected it, and I believe that when these 
facts are demonstrated the Senate in a spirit of justice will 
agree to a restoration of the rates carried in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Let me preface these remarks, Mr. President, by briefly re- 
citing the important position which this crop occupies in world- 
wide economy and its place in our own history. Not only is its 
use the most ancient but it remains to this day the most im- 
portant of all the cereals used for human food. It occupies 
an honored place in records that are found at the very dawn of 
history, the Chinese tracing its introduction back beyond the 
year 2822 before the Christian era. All of the early classic 
writers of the western world who dealt with economic sub- 
jects testify to its importance, and it continues to occupy a 
highly important place in the agricultural life of the nations 
grouped about the Mediterranean Sea. 

I shall not consume the time of the Senate to discuss the 
detailed history of the crop in those foreign countries; to show 
how during the lapse of ages its culture has lapsed at times, 
when for a period popular taste swung toward those grains® 
which have always been identified with the North, like wheat 
and corn. The notable fact about it is that mankind has 
always returned with increased ardor to the cultivation of the 
crop that was invested with divine attributes when the race 
was in its infancy, and it suffices to say that not only in Asia 
but in Italy, in Spain, and elsewhere greater efforts are being 
made to-day to stimulate the production of rice than at any 
time in recorded history. 

In our own country the rice industry has been one of the 
most spectacular factors in our marvelous agricultural de- 
velopment. This especially applies to the past 25 years, or from 
the time of the Spanish-American War, since when there has 
been a complete change not only in the fields of production but 
in the methods of cultivating the crop. 

Rice is credited with having been introduced into this coun- 
try in 1694, when a British vessel bound from Madagascar to 
Liverpool put into Charleston, S. C., for repairs. It is related 
that the captain gave to the governor, Landgrave Thomas 
Smith, some of the rough rice from his cook’s stores, suggest- 
ing it as a possible additional article of food. It was planted 
in the governor’s garden, now known as Longitude Lane, in 
the city of Charleston, and the product carefully preserved and 
distributed among the colonists. 

By careful seed selection and intelligent study of cultural 
methods rice raised in the Carolinas and other South Atlantic 
States attained a world-wide fame for the excellent quality 
of the grain. There was a generous rivalry among the plant- 
ers to promote this improvement and many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the colonial period were engaged in the 
production of this crop. The one man who stands out con- 
spicuously, however, in his efforts for the improvement and 
development of the American rice industry is Thomas Jeffer- 
son. As a profound student of history and of contempora- 
neous world conditions, rice always held a strong fascination 
for Mr. Jefferson. He gave repeated proof of this in the 
course of his voluminous correspondence, In the historic 


letter from the author of the Declaration of Independence to 
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General Washington, dated Paris, December 4, 1788, begin- 
ning: “{ have seen with infinite pleasure our new Constitu- 
tion accepted by 11 States,“ he concludes as follows: 


The consumption of rice is growing fast in this country 
of Carolina gaining ground on every other I 

the whole of the Carolina rice can be consumed here. 
a employs 2,500 sailors, almost all of them English at present, 


and that 
am of the opinion 
Its trans- 


e rice being deposited at Cowes and brought from thence here. 


I do not wish to make any extended citations from the works 
of either Mr. Jefferson or his distinguished political rival, Mr. 
Hamilton, who divided with him the honor of serving in Presi- 
dent Washington's first Cabinet and with founding a rival 
school of political thought. However, I expect to show by brief 
citations how deeply concerned the founder of the Democratic 
Party was in establishing this great agricultural industry in 
America, and how rice as one of the grain crops was recom- 
mended for special consideration in the preparation of our 
tariff laws by Alexander Hamilton. That being so, the situa- 
tian should receive favorable consideration from every fol- 
lower of that distinguished statesman. 

Let me show you the extent to which Mr. Jefferson went 
to advance the quality of our early American rice. He 
searched the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa for 
improved seed, and the drawbacks to the cultivation of the 
crop which he mentions are of interest to us at this time, 
because under modern conditions they have entirely disap- 
peared. 

Regarding his efforts with African rice he wrote William 
Drayton from France, “I have forwarded to you two couffres 
of rough rice which I had brought from Egypt.” But his 
principal hopes lay with seed secured from another quarter 
of the dark continent. Of this variety he wrote: 

In 1790 I got a cask of heayy upland rice from the river Denbigh, 
in Africa, about latitude 9° 30’ north, which I sent to Charleston in 
hopes it might supersede the culture of the wet rice, which renders 
South Carolina and Georgia so pestilential through the summer. 

He reverted to this shipment in later years when he wrote: 


The upland rice which I procured fresh from Africa and sent them 
= South) has been preserved and spread in the upper parts of 
eorgia and, I believe, in Kentucky. 


In the hope of improving the American strain with Asiatic 
seed, he wrote: 


I first became informed of the existence of a rice which would 
grow in uplands without any more water than the common rains 
by reading a book of M. de Poivre, who had been governor of the 
Isle of France, who mentions it as growing there and all along the 
coast of Africa successfully, and as havn been introduced from 
Cochin China. I was at that time (1784-1789) in France, and there 
happening to be there a prince of chin China, on his travels, and 
then returning home, I obtained his promise to send me some. 

The steps that he took to secure the Italian varieties in- 
volved personal danger that lends a romantic hue to the re- 
cital. In his Travels in Italy“ he has recorded that “ Pog- 
gio, a muleteer who passes every week between Vercelli and 
Genoa, will smuggle a sack of rough rice for me to Genoa, it 
being death to export it in that form,” 

Evidently the doughty Italian smuggler found the risk too 
great, for the author of the Declaration of Independence has 
recorded that he ultimately found it necessary to make a 
personal visit to the Italian rice country to make an investiga- 
tion at first hand of their secret methods of milling the grain 
and to bring back a meager supply of seed concealed upon his 
person. 

In his letter to Edward Rutledge from Paris, under date 
of July 14, 1787, he said: 

I was paa to find that the adaptation of your rice to this market 
was considered worth attention, as I had supposed it. I set out 
from hence impressed with the idea the rice dealers here had given 
me, that the difference between your rice and that of Piedmont 
proceeded from a difference in the machine for cleaning it. At Mar- 
seille I hoped to know what the Piedmont machine was, but I could 
find nobody who knew anything of it. I determined, therefore, to 
sift the matter to the bottom by crossing the Alps into the rice 
country. I found their machine exactly such a one as you had de- 
scri to me in Congress in the year 1783. There was but one con- 
clusion then to be drawn, to wit, that the rice was of a different 
species, and I determined to take enough to put you in seed; they 
informed me, however, that its exportation in the husk was prohib- 
ited, so 1 could only bring off as much as my coat and surtout pockets 
would hold. I took measures with a muleteer to run a couple of 
sacks across the Apennines to Genoa, but have not great dependence 
on its success. The little, therefore, which 1 brought myself must 
be relied on for fear we should get no more; and because, also, it is 
genuine from Vercelli, where the best is made of all the Sardinian 
Lombardy, the whole of which is considered as producing a better 
rice than the Milanese. 

Surely, Mr. President, no American who venerates the mem- 
ory of Thomas Jefferson can read these extracts from his 
writings without a des re to preserve the industry which he 
labored so hard to establish. 

The early history of the crop in the United States is con- 
tined to the Carolinas und South Atlantic States, where 96 


per cent of it was grown. Very little of it was consumed by 
the American people outside of the localities in which it was 
produced and almost the entire output was marketed in Eu- 
rope and the West Indies. While the statistics for the period 
antedating the Civil War are somewhat meager, yet they are 
sufficiently complete to give an accurate idea of the size of 
the crop. 

From the best available data the production of rice in the 
United States grew from about 200,000 bushels at the end of 
1720 to 8,335,000 bushels at the end of the last century, when 
the modern industry may be said to have become thoroughly 
established. The present yield averages about 50,000,000 
bushels a year. 

During the period from 1862 to 1864, inclusive, no record was 
kept but the output was small, Civil War ravaged the section 
where the great bulk of the crop had grown. The elaborate 
embankments and irrigation systems which had been con- 
structed in the river bottoms of Georgia and the Carolinas at 
such an enormous expenditure of treasure and years of labor 
were destroyed. They were never fully restored, and their 
destruction marked the transfer of the crop from the South 
Atlantic to the Gulf States, where it was revived upon the 
Sugar plantations that flourished near the mouth of the-Missis- 
sippi River. 

The production of sugar in Louisiana was also undergoing a 
radical change at that time, which marked the advent of large 
central factories. Prior to this development practically every 
plantation, large or small, maintained its own expensive manu- 
facturing plant. More than a thousand existed in the southern 
part of the State, and their collective output was not as large 
as the modern establishments which are not one-tenth so nu- 
merous. It was a very expensive system, and, as the planters 
were looking for a crop that did not require so much operating 
capital, they eagerly turned their plantations from the cultiva- 
tion of sugar to rice. 

While rice had been introduced into Louisiana in 1817 it had 
only been grown in extremely limited quantities along the 
banks of the river below the city of New Orleans, and little of 
it was used outside of New Orleans prior to the Civil War. 

With the destruction of the Carolina industry, however, and 
the discovery that rice could be profitably grown upon the sugar 
plantations at only a fraction of the cost, and with compara- 
tively little preparation of the soil, its cultivation steadily ex- 
tended in the river section of Louisiana, During the quarter 
of a century that followed this movement more than 80,000 
acres were gradually adapted to it on either bank of the Missis- 
sippi as far north as Baton Rouge. 

It was during this period that the cultivation of “ upland 
rice,“ which had been the cherished dream of Thomas Jefferson 
nearly a century before, received its greatest impetus. 

It was grown in innumerable small patches, and mills clean- 
ing it were located here in Washington, D. C., in New York, 
Baltimore, and at numerous points farther south. Owing to 
the lack of uniformity in the grade of the output, however, this 
flare-up of the domestic industry was fighting a losing battle 
against foreign rice of more uniform grade, when the adapta- 
bility of the prairie lands of the Gulf coast for the production 
of this crop became recognized in the late nineties, and the 
history of the modern American rice industry dates from that 
period. 

The Department of Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 


| College at Baton Rouge, has recently issued a bulletin pointing 


out that the coastal plain area of southwest Louisiana came 
into special prominence as a rice-producing section about 1896, 
and the same bulletin gives us a comprehensive idea of the cost 
of producing the crop under modern methods and conditions. 

It is safe to say, Mr. President, that since the period just re- 
ferred to, beginning in the early nineties, no branch of Ameri- 
can agriculture has shown such progress, either in the volume 
of the output or the technique of cultivating and harvesting 
the crop. 

In view of these modern conditions prevailing in the rice 
belt of the South and on the Pacific coast, this crop now being 
produced, harvested, and marketed in much the same manner 
as wheat, and in justification of our appeal for a restoration of 
the House rates on rice, I submit an itemized statement of costs 
to the honorable Senator from North Dakota, in charge of this 
bill. Hailing, as he does, from the heart of our wheat-producing 
section, I feel sure he will recognize the justice of our plea. 

When I tell him that this statement was not prepared in con- 
nection with the revision of the tariff; that it was not intended 
for use by Congress, but was undertaken as part of the regular 
routine work of one of the experimental stations in the rice 
belt, he will be convinced that if this branch of American in- 
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dustry is to be preserved from the deadening competitive con- 
ditions of the Fur Bast, then our plea must be granted. 

I will print, with the consent of the Senate, the statement as 
a part of the appendix to my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. As against those costs, compiled under 
official and disinterested auspices, the American grower is 
called upon to compete with rice produced by the cheapest 
labor and under the lowest iiving condition of any article that 
enters into international commerce. 

Since the enactment of the last general tariff act a great deal 
of information has been obtained about conditions in the Far 
East surrounding the production of the rice crop. Ameng the 
authoritative contributions on the subject are the works of 
Dr. F. H. King, late professor of agricultural physics at the 
University of Wisconsin, and late Cuief of the Division of Soil 
Management of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Doctor King was a friend of the oriental people and made 
several visits to the Far East in pursuit of his studies. His 
statements in Farmers of Forty Centuries are valuable, be- 
cause he was unprejudiced and sought to avoid exaggeration. 
I want to emphasize this statement, because approximately 90 
per cent of the world’s rice is produced under the conditions de- 
seribed in Doctor King's book. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to ask permission to print 
in the Recorp, without reading, as a part of the appendix to my 
remarks some brief excerpts from Doctor King's extremely in- 
teresting and instructive book entitled Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies.” He visited Japan and China, made a most intense and 
careful study of conditions of agriculture in those two countries 
and has embodied his observations in a book, which I think every 
person in the United States interested in agriculture could read 
with very great profit. He especially discusses the rice situa- 
tion; tells how rice is cultivated in those countries; about the 
wages paid to Japanese and Chinese for cultivating rice; and 
shows such an entirely different state of affairs from that which 
obtains in this country, especially how much cheaper they can 
raise rice than we possibly can, and how entirely different con- 
ditions are there, that a few extracts would be very instructive, 
and I ask to attach them to my remarks without reading, and 
that they be printed in S-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous strides we have made in increasing the output in recent 
years, our total production is infinitesimal when measured by 
that of Asia, and it is against the surplus rice grown under such 
conditions as described by Doctor King and sent to this country 
to find a market that the American rice farmer asks to be pro- 
tected. 

Again let me emphasize at this point, Mr, President, that we 
produce in the United States only about 1 per cent of the rice 
crop of the world, while fully 99 per cent of the rice crop is 
produced in oriental lands. Along with that statement it should 
be borne in mind that the world produces and consumes con- 
siderably more rice than wheat. Wheat is the staff of life with 
us, but it is not the staff of life of a great many people in the 
world; rice with them is the principal article of food. 

Doctor King found that many factors conspire to give the ori- 
entals an advantage in producing rice; that in portions of 
China, Japan, and Korea, to say nothing of the French and 
British possessions, not only does a dense population insure 
cheap labor but their geographic positions permit of a longer 
growing season, with the result that they have two or more 
crops annually, grown at but a fraction of our own cost in 
producing one. He found that in southern China, in Formosa, 
and in parts of Japan two crops of rice are grown; in the 
Cekiang Province there may be a crop of rape or wheat or 
barley or of Windsor beans or clover, which is followed in mid- 
summer by another of cotton or of rice. In the Shantung Prov- 
ince wheat or barley in the winter and spring may be followed in 
summer by large or small millet, sweet potatoes, soy beans, or 
peanuts, It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the folly of ex- 
pecting American farmers to meet such competition as this. As 
I have already pointed out, natural conditions contribute to 
this result no less than the cheap labor, for the rainfall in 
these countries is not only larger than that in our Atlantic and 
Gulf States but it falls more exclusively during the summer 
season, when its efficiency in crop production may be highest, 
South China has a rainfall of some 80 inches with little of it 
during the winter, while in our Southern States the rainfall is 
nearer 60 inches, with less than one-half of it between June 
and September. 


Doctor King says that it Is difficult to convey, by word or map, 
an adequate conception of the magnitude of the systems of 
canalization which eontribute primarily to rice culture. A 
conservative estimate would place the miles of canals in China 
at fully 200,000, and there are probably more miles of canal in 
China, Korea, and Japan than there are miles of railroad in the 
United States. China alone has as many acres in rice each 
year as the United States has in wheat, and her annual product 
is more than double and probably threefold our annual wheat 
crop, and yet the whole of the rice area produces at least one 
and sometimes two other crops each year. 

These brief excerpts from the monumental work which Doctor 
King gave to the world under the title Farmers of Forty 
Centuries” will give an idea, not only-of the natural advan- 
tages these people possess by reason of climatic conditions 
but Ifkewise of the wonderful artificial improvements they have 
wrought through the centuries in the form of canals and dikes 
to enable them to produce this crop. When we come to con- 
sider the factor of labor costs our disadvantage is even mote 
pronounced. In some of the advanced Chinese Provinces farm 
labor is paid at the rate of $21.50 gold per annum, with beard. 
This is less than the monthly wage paid in the American rice 
country. But there are vast numbers of oriental farm laborers 
who receive less than $10 per year, with board and lodging and 
a few cheap articles of clothing. It is utterly impossible to 
attempt to build up an American industry that has to compete 
with such conditions unless we make some attempt to equalize 
these differences at the customhouse, 

If I have been able to give the Senate a fair idea of how the 
American rice industry was developed from an unpromising 
start until within the last decade it assumed a place among 
our more important crops, and if I have succeeded in making 
clear the impossible competition we are called upon to meet 
from the Orient, I will proceed to show the wonderful possibili- 
ties that this cereal holds if the American Congress, in its wis- 
dom, will permit us to continue the work of development which 
has been so ably begun. 

As I have already pointed ont, the prairies of southwest 
Louisiana became recognized as ideal rice lands some 80 years 
ago, and the history of the modern industry dates from that 
time. 

In a recent discussion of the industry the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture points out that the principal rice re- 
gion of the United States lies on the Gulf coastal plain, where 
there are broad, level prairies extending approximately from 
Rayne, La., to Crosby, Tex, These tracts of level land are 
broken here and there by sluggish streams. From them the 
irrigation water is obtained by the use of powerful pumps. 
As these streams are much lower than the prairies they also 
serve as the natural outlets for drainage. Deep wells also are 
used in this section to supply irrigation water for approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres. 

The rice area in Louisiana is located on the prairies in the 
southwestern part of the State, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of alluvial land, totaling 89,000 acres, along the Missis- 
sippi River. Since the early part of the nineteenth century 
rice has been produced in Louisiana, but the crop remained un- 
important until it was demonstrated in Acadia Parish that it 
could be grown on the prairies. 

The effect of the successful outcome of this agricultural 
venture increased the rice area in the State from 42,000 acres 
in 1879 to 84,377 acres in 1889. During the next 10 years there 
was such an increase in the number of irrigation plants, and at 
the same time so great an enlargement of the canal systems, 
that the acreage in rice in Louisiana reached 201,685 acres, 
By 1918 the prairie rice area in that State had increased to 
491,898 acres. In Texas, where rice is grown only under 
prairie conditions, the area devoted to the crop increased from 
178 acres in 1889 to 245.000 acres in 1918, 136,520 acres of which 
were located in southeastern Texas, 

In acreage and production of rice the Louisiana prairies rank 
first, and those of Texas second. Of the 1,112,770 acres of rice 
grown in the United States in 1918 the Louisiana and Texas 
prairies contained 736,893 acres. 

There is a similar, though smaller, prairie district in eastern 
Arkansas, approximately 50 miles wide and 150 miles long, 
which in 1918 produced 7.310 000 bushels on 170,000 acres. The 
rice industry is of recent development there, for it was in 1905 
that Arkansas, with 460 acres of rice, was first included among 
the rice-producing States. 

The department has also issued a treatise describing the in- 
dustry as developed in California, in whieh it states that the 
first commercial crop of rice in California was grown in 1912 
on adobe soil in the Sacramento Valley near Biggs. The profits 
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from this crop of 1,400 acres were large. The wide publicity 
that was given to the possibilities of rice culture on black 
adobe soil resulted in the sowing of more than 6,000 acres in 
1913. The greater part of this acreage was in Butte County, 
though there were several small sowings in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The average yield of 3,200 pounds of grain per acre 
which was produced by the 1913 crop gave so great an impetus 
to the industry that in 1914 the area sown to rice was incre@sed 
to 15,000 acres. Since that time rice preduction has increased 
rapidly. In 1919 rice was grown on 142,000 acres, and the re- 
sult ng crop was valued at more than $21,000,000. 

The last State to enter the field as a rice producing center is 
Missouri, where an output per acre has been reached that 
stands next to California. I will insert at the conclusion of my 
remarks a table taken from the last yearbook of the depart- 
ment, showing that this is an important branch of our agricul- 
a and that 1,337,000 acres were seeded to it in the crop year 

With the growing demand in the markets of the world for 
this cereal and with new lands constantly being found within 
our borders that are susceptible to its cultivation, the possibili- 
ties for its expansion are enormous. As an indication of these 
possibilities, in the State of Louisiana alone, where the greatest 
area ever sowed to rice amounted to 700,000 acres, it has been 
stated by competent engineers after careful surveys that there 
is in excess of two and a half million acres of open prairie 
lands in the southwestern part of the State naturally adapted 
to the cultivation of rice. Underlying this entire area is an 
impermeable bed of. clay which prevents the escapement of 
water when placed on its surface, and explains the remarkable 
success that has attended the cultivation of the crop in that 
section. As this same formation extends across the Sabine 
River into Texas, it may be conservatively estimated that there 
is a like area in that State, of no use heretofore except for 
grazing cattle, which holds forth the promise of enormous 
riches when brought under the cultivation of rice. The extracts 
I have read from the publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the extent of soil adapted to this crop in Arkan- 
sas and California, and the experiments which are going on in 
Missouri and elsewhere, warrant the statement that there are 
now more than 7,000,000 known acres of land available for the 
expansion of the American rice industry, and it is probable that 
this area will be doubled or trebled as accurate soil surveys are 
made, 

Although we produced a crop of 54,000,000 bushels in 1920 
under the stimulus of appeals from the Federal Government to 
increase all food crops, that enormous output represents less 
than 1 per cent of the rice crop of the world. Practically the 
entire output is grown in Asia, where it is most difficult to 
secure statistics; but from countries like India, where the sta- 
tistics are accurate, we are enabled to secure some Idea of the 
enormous output of this cereal, which feeds more than half of 
the human race. 

In the reports of the Department of Commerce issued March 
20, 1922, appears the following statement of the magnitude of 
India’s crop: 

The final general memorandum on the rice crop of 1921-22, issued 
by the Department of Statistics of the Government of India the latter 

art of February, 1922, reports the total area planted to rice as 
1,224,000 acres, or 3 per cent more than last year, and the total pro- 
duction as $2,994,000 tons, or 19 per cent over the previous year, 
according to a cablegram from Consul General Alexander W. Weddell, 
at Caleufta, This confirms the forecast made by the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce, published in 
Commerce Reports of December 12, 1921, to the effi t it was 
probable that the final forecast would report 81,000,000 acres and a 
yield of 33,000,000 tons. 

It has been conservatively estimated by British trade experts 
that the Indian output is but 40 per cent of that of China, 
When to this we add the crops of Japan, the French and Dutch 
possessions, and the other countries of the Orient we can have 
some idea of the deluge that is threatening the American rice 
farmer, and understand why he cries out for legislation that 
will help him to meet it. 

Mr. President, I wish to add, as a part of the appendix to 
my remarks, a table furnished to me by the Department of 
Agriculture a few days ago entitled “ World erops of wheat 
and rice,” which shows the approximate world yield of these 
two crops. 

(See Appendix A.) 

This table shows that the yield of wheat is 4,428,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a yield of rice amounting to 
4,452,000,000 bushels. 

This gives an excess of 29,000,000 bushels of rice over wheat, 
which, taken in conjunction with the fact that the food value 
of rice is much higher than that of wheat, clearly demonstrates 


the premier place which this great cereal oecupies among the 
crops devoted to human food. 

Let me now consider the objection which has been raised to 
the proposed duty on rice because ef the alleged large exports, 
piso 5k would seem to make unnecessary the imposition of these 

ties. 

While for several years following the close of the late World 
War there were enormous exportations of rice from this coun- 
try, this was due to the faet that in answer to an official ap- 
peal to produce more foodstuffs to help win the war the Amer- 
ican rice farmers harvested twice as much rice as was consumed 
at home. But it must be remembered, Mr. President, that the 
Allies had taken an enormous horde of rice consumers from 
Asia either to fight or to work behind the lines, and the rice 
farmers of the United States were called upon to feed them. 

Right here let me say that the situation with respect to rice 
was very much the same as that which arose in connection with 
the scarcity of sugar. It will be remembered that when the 
famine in that article was at its height the Food Administra- 
tion comforted us with almost sardonic humer that there were 
tons of sugar piled up in Java and elsewhere in the Far East, 
but that tonnage could not be spared to go and get it. By the 
Same token, we were asked to grow the rice that otherwise 
would have taken the cargo ships on long voyages to the rice 
fields of the Orient when they were needed in the theater of 
hostilities. 

When hostilit'es suddenly terminated and the Asiatics were 
sent home to consume the surplus stores that had been piling 
up in the Orient, the American industry was caught not only 
with enormous stocks on hand but with the largest crop that 
had ever been grown and for which there appeared to be no 
market, 

We all remember the distressing situation which ensued. 
Speculators who had overreached themselves and contracted for 
enormous supplies in Asia, counting on a prolongation of the 
war, had to accept delivery as soon as ships could bring it 
across. This foreign rice added to our own unmarketable out- 
put, which had been grown under the spur of an appeal to 
patriotism, absolutely broke the American rice market. A wild 
scramble was made to unload in all the far corners of the earth. 
One of the most notable results was the effect produced in 
Cuba. It was because of overspeculation in rice that the first 
elouds of financial disaster gathered on the horizon of that 
island, and a crisis was developed among the importers and 
banks of Habana interested in these importations, even before 
the crash came in sugar. : 

But these, Mr. President, were abnormal conditions the result 
of equally*abnormal times, and do not represent the regular 
ebb and flow of our rice imports and exports. At the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, which resulted in the 
rates being recommended which we are now seeking to have re- 
stored, it was shown that in normal times the home consumption 
in this country has been between five and six million bags and 
the importations something like a million bags. 

This trade movement in rice can easily be explained. The 
manufactured product of other important cereals, such as 
wheat, corn, and oats, take the form of flour and meal, and the 
output of the mills is of rather uniform grade. In the case of 
rice, however, the grain is marketed in either whole or broken 
kernels, and very little of it is made into flour or meal. The 
American consuming public is perhaps the most discriminating 
on earth, and it will not use broken or defective rice. That is 
why a large percentage of our output, which otherwise would 
have to be marketed at considerable loss at home, enters into 
our export trade. It finds a ready market among the Latin 
people living on the islands and in the countries immediately 
to the south of us. The financial condition of the masses of 
those people prevents their balking at appearances, and they buy 
the broken rice solely for the food value which it contains. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to the consideration of a 
subject that should appeal to the sense of fairness of every 
Senator; and I will say right here that it should especially 
appeal to every Member on the other side of the Chamber. 

In the beginning of my remarks I quoted extensively from 
the works of Mr. Jefferson, the patron saint of the Democratic 
Party, to show his deep interest in the rice industry. I also 
stated that I intended to show by the writing of his great 
political antagonist, Alexander Hamilton, that rice should re- 
ceive encouragement at the hands of his Republican followers 
of the present day. 

As I have understood it, Mr. President, the report which Mr. 
Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, made upon manufac- 
tures in 1790, has always been reverentty regarded by Repub- 
licans as the keystone in the arch of protection. In discussing 
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grain in that report, Mr. Hamilton said that “manufacture of 
the several species of this article have a title to peculiar favor.“ 

He then proceeded to say: 

Ardent spirits and malt liquors are, next to flour, the two principal 
mannufactur:s of grain. The first has made a very extensive, the last 
a considerable progress in the United States. In respect to both an 
exclusive possession of the home market ought to be secured to the 
domestic manufacturers as fast as circumstances will admit. Nothing 


is more practicable and nothing more desirable. 


Without wishing to precipitate a discussion of the prohibi- 
tion question, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that since the Underwood-Simmons Act became law dras- 
tie legislation has passed Congress which makes it impossible 
to follow this advice so far as rice is concerned. The Volstead 
law has almost completely destroyed the brewing industry, 
which formerly consumed large quantities of inferior grades, 
which were known among the trade as brewers’ rice. There 
being no longer any occasion to admit this grade in large quan- 
tities because of the lack of a domestic supply for the brewers, 
a proper regard of the domestic industry would suggest that 
the rate as recommended by the House, of one-half cent a 
pound, be restored. 

In the appendix which I shall publish as a part of these re- 
marks I will give the statistics to show the important place 
that rice occupies not only in our domestic economy but in the 
commerce of the world. [See Appendix A.] 

Let me say, Moreover, that our Department of Agriculture 
has for years been urging the importance of developing this 
great crop. It has called attention to the fact that rice is more 
extensively grown and more widely used than any other food- 
stuff, a fact which it says will surprise many Americans, who 
do not realize that millions of people eat rice as regularly as 
Americans and Europeans eat bread, It might be added, Mr. 
President, that rice is to-day the most economical article for 
the table on the market; of high food value; healthful and 
nutritious. No food, not even wheat flour, lends itself to more 
varied ways of preparation. No single article of food possesses 
all the qualities of a perfect ration, but rice possesses them 
in greater degree than any meat, cereal, or vegetable in com- 
mon use, You can go further on rice than any other single 
article of food. The nutritive value of food depends not simply 
on the proportions of nutrients it contains but also on the 
amount of those nutrients which can be made available to the 
body by digestion for building material and fuel. The superi- 
ority of rice in this respect is shown by the following com- 
parisons : 

Energy-yielding percentages of digestible nutrients in rice, 
§4.8; in beef, 31; in mutton, 34.8; in fresh pork, 87.4; in bacon, 
71: in ham, 48.7; in salt pork, 86.6; in fowl, 25.5; int fish. 11.2; 
in canned salmon, 32.8; in eggs, 22.2; in milk, 12.5; in oats 
breakfast food, 87.1; in wheat breakfast food, 86.6; in white 
strain upon our wheat lands by turning to the cultivation of rice. 

With all authorities agreed that the wheat-producing areas 
of the world are failing under the increasing strain that is 
placed upon them, and with that fact notoriously true as con- 
cerns our own fields; with an ever-growing population that 
must be fed; and with the best intellects of the world genuinely 
concerned about the prospect that the future holds for mankind 
in view of this condition; it is the part of wisdom that we 
should utilize every means that will insure us against the pos- 
sibility of future famine, and as much as possible relieve the 
strain upon our wheat lands by turning to the cultivation of 
rice. 

Mr, President, I ask leave to publish as an appendix to my 
remarks, in 8-point type, the several tables. 

One gives the itemized cost of the production of 1 acre of 
rice in Louisiana. s 

The next one is a table giving rice, its acreage, production, 
and farm value, by States, in 1920. 

Then there is a table giving the average production of rice 
from 1720 to 1900. 

Next is a table showing the acreage, production, and value of 
rice in the United States from 1904 to 1920, from the Yearbook 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Then there is an extremely interesting table entitled World's 
crops of wheat and rice.” The source of the same is the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

Then there is a table showing the total exports and imports 
of rice by fiscal years from 1895 to 1921, inclusive. 

Finally, there is a table showing how the pending legislation 
compares with previous tariff duties on rice in modern times. 
I ask leave to publish these tables as an appendix to my 
remarks, 

The last two tables were compiled by my colleague [Mr. 
Brovssarp] from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce and 
from the past tariff acts of the country, and all but the third and 
fifth used by him in his speech in the Senate on May 8 last. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in conclusion, I sincerely 
hope that the amendment offered by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], proposing to strike 
out the Senate committee amendment and return to the pro- 
visfén of the House, will be adopted. I understood from the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee that he has 
no objection to such action by the Senate. I sincerely hope 
that we may have a unanimous agreement upon that point. 


Is 


APPENDIX A. 
Itemized estimated cost of production of 1 acre of rice in 
isiana, 
1917-18 1910 
$1. 46 $1. 26 
2. 68 255 
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54 30 
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1.00 75 
50 40 
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3.00 3. 00 
1. 00 1. 00 
. 1. 00 1. 00 
WW 6. 00 6. 00 
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One-half automobile expense. 50 40 
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Tanz 93.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by 
States, 1920. 


State. 


Average production of rice from 1720 to 1900. 

Bushels, 
219, 425 
497, 304 
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1 From 1775 to 1782 (during the Revolutionary War) and from 1784 
to 1789 no record can be found. 
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Bushels. | 1920: Pounds, a 
e r ee ce 1, 412, 323 Exportation TT. asec aM OG 
FFF 8 „ 608] Impettation a 179, 921, 961 
ANIANI eer e Se ae 
ccc ::..... ͤ ͤ (v Surplus exportation over importation . 303, 463. 298 
SRRO-AR GO Ss See a eee ea ae eee tee 1. 978, 417 . = 
eet: dae ee ae aes aie Sao E SA — 2. 215, 714 | 1919 
CS I al ae Ee a ace ̃ ß ß . Importation — 303, 726, 263 
ee ee ee RR On Exportation — 193, 128, 000 
1J7öͤͤ cect . — e 
1C7õͤã ͤõVW¹A yd v OG ae Surplus importation over exportation 170, 598, 263 
TRO FOO SF ee Ee e G 8, 835, 158 — — 

Acreage, production, and value of rice in the United States, 1918: 


1904-1920. 
[From Yearbook of U. S. Department of Agriculture. ] 


a, 3 65.8 513, 892, 000 
1906; 3st 000 28. 2 13, 607, 000 95.2 12, 956, 000 
1500 A 575,000 | 31. 1 17, 855,000 90. 3 16, 121, 000 
n 627, 000 29.9 738, 000 85.8 | 16, 081, 000 
WOS ek! „000 33. 4 890, 000 81.2 | 17,771, 000 
1909 720, 000 33. 8 968, 000 . 4 3 
1909 610, 000 35. 8 839, 000 79.6 | 17, 383, 000 
N TARS 723,000 | 33.9 24, 510, 000 67.8 | 16, 624, 000 
D 696,000 | 32.9 22, 934,000 | 79.7 18, 274, 000 
12 723, 000 34. 7 054, 000 93.5 23, 423, 000 
1913. 6827, 000 31. 1 744, 000 85.8 | 22,090, 000 
N 694, 000 $4.1 649, 000 92.4 | 21, 849, 000 
1 803, 000 36.1 947, 000 90.6 | 26,212,000 
iT ee 869, 000 47.0 861, 000 88.9 | 36, 311, 000 
r 981, 000 35.4 739,000 | 189.6 | 65, 879, 000 
M 1, 119, 000 34. 5 606,000 | 191.8 | 74,042, 000 
aT Sioa eee 1,090,000 | 37. 7 |41, 059,000 | 267.0 |109, 613, 000 
1 , 337, 000 40.2 710,000 | 118.9 | 63, 837, 000 

World crops of wheat and rice. 
{Source: International Institute of Agriculture. ] 
Area. 

1921 | 1920 1921-22 | 1920-21 7918-1015 

1,000 

cwis. 
Wheat. 1. i Ta 
2 371,755 
Raine, tee 840, 762 


2 Cleaned rice. 


Rough rice, pounds. 


The approximate average yield of the world crop of wheat is 
2,650,000,000 hundredweight (or 4,423,300,000 bushels). 

The approximate average yield of the world crop of rice is 
(rough) 4,400,000,000 hundredweight (cleaned =.2,716,000.000 
hundredweight, or 4,452,000,000 bushels). 


Total exports and imports of rice by fiscal years from 1895 to 
1921, inclusive. 


The totals of imports and exports for each year have been 
added by fiscal years, and show the following results: 


1921: 


rte ]ĩ7i?́ 398988 008 


tion 7 ͤ e. 
Surplus importation over exportation 259, 695, 340 
3 216, 048, 838 
orn. ARE BPO BIO 
Surplus importation over exportation 34. 676, 548 
e . üwÜÄAA ³ A 90 
Werne — — 121, 967, 465 
Surplus importation over exportation 142, 356, 340 
e — —— 277,191, 472 
6— % . ge Name [SE 77, 480, 065 
Surplus importation over exportation 199, 711, 407 

1914: 


Importation — ĩ 200, 104. 917 


PADOT UOD . eee 
Surplus importation over exportation. - 267, 780, 591 
ä — ——— 


1918: 
ore 2 108 DAT 
Exportation — nS BS, 195. 490 


Surplus importation over exportation 183,908, 057 


a 

| 1912: 
Í nnn xx es 
Exportation 3 — — 39, 446, 571 


Surplus importation over exportation 150, 616, 700 


1911: 


e e e TTA. TO 


ee ee ac ee ee ae 30, 063, 361 
Surplus importation over exportation 178, T11, 434 

1910: 
Importation: 22 00 548 
c a ns Se Se eras 26, 799, 188 
Surplus importation over exportation... 198, 601, 357 
u 

1909: 
Importation — — 22 AO; 2 
ccc ee 20. 511. 429 
Surplus importation over exportation 202, 388, 903 

1908: 
Fon g‚‚‚ a 212, 783. 392 
TTT 28, 444. 415 
Surplus importation over exportation 184, 338, 977 
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1906: Pounds. 
Wipers ey 166, 549, 957 
exportation E a a ee 38, 142, 103 

Surplus importation over exportation 128, 407, 854 

1905 : 

Mixportation = a 118.282 160: 
pcan Oe fe CDG Se ree 106, 483, 515 
Surplus exportation over importation__.___09. 6,799, 245 

1904: 
portion. K 
r ee ded TOS 

Surplus importation over exportation — 125, 100, 009 

1908 : 

Tamporta tion == — - 2. ö˙¹1 809,688 284 
Worten — een — 19, 751, 448 
Surplus importation over exportation 149, 904, 836 

1902: 

TTT. 157, 658, 894 
F EH Aa oe ee ee 29, 591, 274 
Surplus importation over exportation 128, 067, 620 

1901: 
tee. ree cre 117, 119, 710 
Worts. ee — 25, 527, 846 

Surplus importation over exportation 91, 671, 864 

1900: 

Emporton ORME WS a ak Seo a ELE IN SO rere 
POST eb [| pan an Ne aed CE ES TT 41, 066, 517 
Surplus importation over exportation 75, 613, 374 

1899: 

Ioponsttoen 1128 
Expor tation üͤũĩßd]S . 15, 334, 589 
Surplus importation over exportation. 188, 842, 704 

1898: 
ener, v NE ALO 
rern! x. aed 6. 200, 987 

Surplus importation over exportation 184, 084, 328 

1897: 

Importation: = 19780, 184 
rf 08 
Surplus importation over exportation 193, 910. 400 

1896: 

Janporta Hon n 148728. 
e eee 15, 031, 554 
Surplus importation over exportation 131, 693, 053 

1895: 

portes 21989 
-~ Exportation 222 ESSA 1, 578, 336 


Surplus importation over exportation_______ 217, 990, 984 
How the pending legislation compares with previous tariff 


duties on rice in modern times: 


f Paddy, | Brown |Milled, or Broken 

Bills. or rough rice (hulls cleaned rice, flour, 
rice. removed). rice. etc. 

H. pt. 7456 (pending | 1 cent. . . II cents. 2 cents. 4of1 cent. 

8 Satay dae s BE of i cent) 1} cents. 24 cents. of 1 cent. 
Senate Sadman of I cent § of 5 cent I cent Do. 
Underwood bill. 8 do Do. 
Payne -Aldrich bill. ...| f of 1 cent} 14 . -| 2 cents Do. 


Paddy, | Milled; or Broken 


DF | Brown 
Bills, | or rough rice (hulls) cleaned rice, flour, 
rice. removed). rice. etc. 
` f | 
McKinley bill. ....... Tol cent 1} cents .| 2 cents of cent. 
Wilson-Gorman bill... do. by of l cent) Ii cents. Po. 
Tariff act, Oct. 1, 1890. . d 0 II cents. 2 cents... 14 cents. 
Tariff act, Mar. 3, 1883. 1} cents. 14 cents. 21 cents. 20 per 
cent ad 
valo- 
rem. 
APPENDIX B. 
FARMERS OF 40 Cux resis, OR PERMANENT AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, 
KOREA, AND JAPAN, 
(By F. H. King, D. Sc., formerly professor of agricultural physics in 
the University of Wisconsin and Chief of Division of Soil M Manage- 


1911.) 


Page 2: We were instructed, surprised, and amazed at the 
conditions and practices which confronted us whichever way we 
turned ; instructed in the ways and extent to which these na- 
tions for centuries have been and are conserving and utilizing 
their natural resources, surprised at the magnitude of the 
returns they are getting from their fields, and amazed at the 
amount of efficient human labor cheerfully given for a daily 
wage of 5 cents and their food, or for 15 cents, United States 
currency, without food. 

The three main islands of Japan in 1907 had a population of 
46,977,003, maintained on 20,000 square miles of cultivated field. 
This is at the rate of more than three people to each acre and of 
2.349 to each square mile; and yet the total agricultural imports 
into Japan in 1907 exceeded the agricultural exports by less 
than $1 per capita. 

Page 8: In the Shantung Province we talked with a farmer 
having 12 in his family and who kept one donkey, one cow, both 
exclusively laboring animals, and two pigs on 2.5 acres of cul- 
tivated land, where he grew wheat, millet, sweet potatoes, and 
beans, Here is a density of population equal to 3,072 people, 250 
donkeys, 256 cattle, and 512 swine per square mile. In another 
instance, where the holding was 1% acres, the farmer had 10 in 
his family and was maintaining one donkey and one pig, giving 
to this farm land a maintenance capacity of 3.840 people, 384 
donkeys, and 384 pigs to the square mile, or 240 people, 24 don- 
keys, and 24 pigs to one of our 40-acre farms which our farmers 
regard too small for a single family. 

Pages 5, 6, and 7: Many factors and conditions conspire to 
give to the farms and farmers ef the Far East their high 
maintenance efficiency, and some of these may be succinctly 
stated. The portions of China, Korea, and Japan where dense 
populations have developed and are being maintained occupy 
exceptionally favorable geographic positions, so far as these 
influence agricultural production. Canton, in the south of 
China, has the latitude of Habana, Cuba, while Mukden, in 
Manchuria, and northern Honshu, in Japan, are only as fur 
north as New York City, Chicago, and northern California. 
The United States lies mainly between 50° and 30° of latitude, 
while these three countries lie between 40° and 20°, some 700 
miles farther south. This difference of position, giving them 
longer seasons, has made it possible for them to devise systems 
of agriculture whereby they grow two, three, and even four 
crops on the same piece of ground each year. In southern 
China, in Formosa, and in parts of Japan two crops of rice 
are grown; in the Ceklang Province there may be a crop of 
rape, of wheat or barley, or of windsor beans or clover, which 
is followed in midsummer by another of cotton or of rice. In 
the Shantung Province wheat or barley in the winter and 
spring may be followed in summer by large or small millet, 
sweet potatoes, soy beans, or peanuts. At Tientsin, 39° north, 
in the latitude of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Springfield, III., 
we talked with a farmer who followed his crop of wheat on 
his small holding with one of onions and the onions with cab- 
bage, realizing from the three crops at the rate of $163 gold 
per acre; and with another who planted Irish potatoes at the 
earliest opportunity in the spring, marketing them when small, 
and following these with radishes, the radishes with cabbage, 
realizing from the three crops at the rate of $203 per acre. 

Nearly 500,000,000 people are being maintained chiefly upon 
the products of an area smaller than the improved farm lands 
of the United States. Complete a square on the lines drawn 
from Chicago southward to the Gulf and westward across 
Kansas, and there will be inclosed an area greater than the 
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cultivated fields of China, Korea, and Japan, and from which 
five times our present population are fed. 

The rainfall in these countries is not only larger than that 
even in our Atlantic and Gulf States, bu: it falls more exclusively 
during the summer season, when its efficiency in crop produc- 
tion may be highest. South China has a rainfall of some 80 
inches, with little of it during the winter, while in our Southern 
States the rainfall is nearer 60 inches, with less than one-half 
of it between June and September. Along a line drawn from 
Lake Superior through central Texas the yearly precipitation 
is about 30 inches, but only 16 inches of this falls during the 
months May to September, while in the Shantung Province, 
China, with an annual rainfall of little more than 24 inches, 
17 of these fall during the months designated, and most of this 
in July and August. When it is stated that under the best 
tillage and with no loss of water through percolation, most of 
our agricultural crops require 300 to 600 tons of water for each 
ton of dry substance brought to maturity, it can be readily 
understood that the right amount of available moisture, coming 
at the proper time, must be one of the prime factors of a high 
maintenance capacity for any soil, and hence that in the Far 
East, with their intensive methods, it is possible to make their 
soils yield large returns, 

Page 7: Notwithstanding the large and favorable rainfall 
of these countries, each of the nations has selected the one 
crop which permits it to utilize not only practically the entire 
amount of rain which falls upon their fields but in addition 
enormous volumes of the run-off from adjacent uncultivable 
mountain country, Wherever paddy fields are practicable there 
rice is grown. In the three main islands of Japan 56 per 
cent of the cultivated fields—11,000 square miles—is laid out 
for rice growing and is maintained under water from trans- 
planting to near harvest time, after which the land is allowed 
to dry, to be devoted to dry-land crops during the balance of 
the year, where the season permits. 

Page 8: It is diffieult to convey by word or map an adequate 
concepticn of the magnitude of the systems of canalization 
which contribute primarily to rice culture. A conservative 
estimate would place the miles of canals in China at fully 
200,000, and there are probably more miles of canal in China, 
Korea, and Japan than there are miles of railroad in the 
United States. China alone has as many acres of rice each 
year as the United States has in wheat, and her annual prod- 
uct is more than double and probably threefold our annual 
wheat crop, and yet the whole of the rice area produces at 
least one and sometimes two other crops each year. 

Page 11: Notwithstanding the enormous acreage of rice 
planted each year in these countries it is all set in hills and 
every spear is transplanted. Doing this they save in many 
ways, except in the matter of human labor, which is the one 
thing they have in excess. By thoroughly preparing the seed 
bed, fertilizing bighly, and giving the most careful attention 
they are able to grow on 1 acre, during 30 to 50 days, enough 
plants to occupy 10 acres, and in the meantime on the other 
9 acres crops are maturing, being harvested, and the fields 
being fitted to receive the rice when it is ready for trans- 
planting, and in effect this interval of time is added to their 
growing season. 


ILLUSTRATION OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE LABOR. . 


Pages 17, 18, and 19: Everything here was strange, and the 
scenes shifted with the speed of the wildest dream. Now it 
was driving piles for the foundation of a bridge. A tripod of 
poles was erected above the pile and from it hung a pulley. 
Over the pulley passed a rope from the driving weight, and 
from its end at the pulley 10 cords extended to the ground. In 
a circle at the foot of the tripod stood 10 agile Japanese women. 
They were the hoisting engine. They chanted in perfect rhythm, 
hauled and stepped, dropped the weight and hoisted again, 
making up for heavier hammer and higher drop by more blows 
per minute. When we reached Shanghai we saw the pile 
driver being worked from above. Fourteen Chinese men stood 
upon a raised staging, each with a separate cord passing direct 
from the hand to the weight below. A concerted, half-musical 
chant, modulated to relieve monotony, kept all hands together. 
What did the operation of this machine cost? Thirteen cents 
gold per man per day, which covered fuel and lubricant, both 
automatically served. Two additional men managed the piles, 
2 directed the hammer, 18 manned the outfit. Two dollars and 
thirty-four cents per day covered fuel, superintendence, and re- 
pairs. There was almost no capital invested in machinery. 
Men were plenty and to spare. Rice was the fuel, cooked with- 
out salt, boiled stiff, reinforced with a bit of pork or fish, ap- 
petized with salted cabbage or turnip and perhaps 2 or 3 of 
40 and more other vegetable relishes. And are these men 


strong and happy? They certainly were strong. They are 
steadily increasing their millions, and as one stood and watched 
them at their work their faces were often wreathed in smiles 
and wore what seemed a look of satisfaction and contentment. 


Cuaptpr III. 
EXTREME VALUN OF CHINESE MONBY. 

Pages 76 and 77: Perhaps nothing better measures the in- 
tensity of the maintenance struggle here and better indicates 
the minute economies practiced than the value of their smallest 
currency unit, the cash, used in their daily retail transactions. 
On our Pacific coast, where less thought is given to little econo- 
mies than perhaps anywhere else in the world, the nickel is 
the smallest coin in general use, 20 to the dollar. For the 
rest of the United States, and in most English-speaking coun- 
tries, 100 cents, or half pennies, measure an equal value. In 
Russia 170 kopecks, in Mexico 200 centavos, in France 250 two- 
centime pieces, and in Austria-Hungary 250 two-heller coins 
equal the United States dollar; while in Germany 400 pfennigs 
and in India 400 pie are required for an equal value. Again 500 
penni in Finland and of stotinki in Bulgaria, of centesimi in 
Italy, and of half cents in Holland equal our dollar; but in 
China the small daily financial transactions are measured 
against a much smaller unit, their cash, 1,500 to 2,000 of which 
are required to equal the United States dollar, their purchasing 
power fluctuating daily with the price of silver. 

RICE IN CHINA, 

Two crops of rice are commonly grown each year in south- 
ern China, and during the winter and early spring grain, cab- 
bage, rape, peas, beans, leeks, and ginger may occupy the fields 
as a third or even fourth crop, making the year’s product from 
the land very large; but the amount of thought, labor, and fer- 
tilizers given to securing these is even greater and beyond any- 
thing Americans will endure. How great these efforts are will 
be appreciated from what is seen in figure 50, representing two 
fields thrown into high ridges, planted to ginger and covered 
with straw. All of this work is done by hand, and when the 
time for rice planting comes every ridge will again be thrown 
down and the surface smoothed to a water level. Even when 
the ridges and beds are not thrown down for the crops of rice 
the furrows and the beds will change places so that all the soil 
is worked over deeply and mainly through hand labor. The 
Statement so often made that these people only barely scratch 
the surface of their fields with the crudest of tools is very far 
from the truth, for their soils are worked deeply and often, 
notwithstanding the fact that their plowing, as such, may be 
shallow. 

WAGES IN CHINA, 

Page 93: Through Dr. John Blumann, of the missionary hos- 
pital at Tungkun, east from Canton, we learned that the good 
rice lands there a few years ago sold at $75 to $130 per acre, 
but that prices are rising rapidly. The holdings of the better 
class of farmers there are 10 to 15 mow—1% to 24 acres—upon 
which are maintained families numbering 6 to 12. The day’s 
wage of a carpenter or mason is 11 to 13 cents of our currency, 
and board is not included, but a day’s ration for a laboring 
man is counted worth 15 cents Mexican, or less than 7 cents 

‘old. 
s WAGES IN SHANTUNG, 

At Tsingtau, in the Shantung Province, a missionery was pay- 
ing a Chinese cook $10 per month, a man for gentral work $9 
per month, and the cook’s wife, for doing the mending and other 
family service, $2 per month, all living at home and feeding 
themselves. This service, rendered for $9.03 gold per month, 
covers the marketing, all care of the garden and lawn, as well 
as all the work in the house. 

Page 119: We had a soil tube made in the shops of a large 
English shipbuilding and repair firm, employing many hundred 
Chinese as mechanics, using the most modern and complex ma- 
chinery, and the foreman stated that as soon as the men could 
understand well enough to take orders they were even better 
shop hands than the average in Scotland and England. An edu- 
cated Chinese booking clerk at the Soochow railway station, in 
Kiangsu Province, was receiving a salary of $10.75 gold per 
month. 

PEOPLE OF CHINA AND JAPAN ARE VEGETARIANS, 

Pages 134 and 135: The small number of animal products 
which are included in the market list given should not be taken 
as indicating the proportion of animal to vegetable foods in the 
dietaries of these people. It is nevertheless true that they are 


vegetarians to a far higher degree than are most western na- 
tions, and the high maintenance efficiency of the agriculture of 
China, Korea, and Japan is in great measure rendered possible 
by the adoption of a diet so largely vegetarian. Hopkins, in his 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, page 234, makes this 
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pointed statement of fact: “ One thousand bushels of grain has 
at least five times as much food value and will support five 
times as many people as will the meat or milk that can be made 
from it.” 

AREA IN RICE IN JAPAN AND CHINA. 

Page 272: In the three main islands of Japan more than 50 
per cent of the cultivated land produces a crop of water rice 
each year and 7.96 per cent of the entire land area of the Em- 
pire, omitting far-north Karafuto. In Formosa and in southern 
China large areas produce two crops each year. At the large 
mean yield used in the computation the estimated acreage of 
rice in China proper amounts to 5.93 per cent of her total area, 
and this is 7,433 square miles greater than the acreage of wheat 
in the United States in 1907. Our yield of wheat, however, was 
but 19.060,000 tons. while China’s output of rice was certainly 
double and probably three times this amount from nearly the 
same acreage of land; and notwithstanding this large produc- 
tion per acre, more than 50 per cent, possibly as high as 75 
per cent, of the same land matures at least one other crop the 
same year, and much of this may be wheat or barley, both 
chiefly consumed as human food. 

Pages 276 and 277: Great as is the acreage of land in rice in 
these countries, but little, relativety, is of the dry-Iand type, 
and the fields upon whieh most of the rice grows have all been 
graded to a water level and surrounded by low, narrow raised 
rims, such as may be seen in Figure 149 and in Figure 150, where 
three men are at work on their foot-power pump flooding fields 
preparatory to transplanting the rice. If the country was not 
level then the slopes have been graded into horizontal terraces 
varying in size aceording to the steepness of the areas in which 
they were cut. We saw these often no larger than the floor of 
a small room, and Professor Ross informed me that he walked 
pust those in the interior of China no larger than a dining 
table, and that he saw one bearing its crep of rice, surrounded 
by its rim and holding water, yet barely larger than a good 
napkin. The average area of the paddy field in Japan is 
officially reported at 1.14 se, or an area of but 31 by 40 feet, 
Excluding Kokkaido, Formosa, and Karafuto, 53 per cent of the 
irrigated rice lands in Japan are in allotments smaller than 
one-eighth of an acre, and 74 per cent of other cultivated lands 
are held in areas less than one-fourth of an acre, and each of 
these may be further subdivided. 

TRANSPLANTING RICE. 

Page 284: Extensive as is the acreage of irrigated rice in 
China, Korea, and Japan, nearly every spear is transplanted ; 
the largest and best crop possible, rather than the least labor 
and trouble, as is so often the case with us, determining their 
methods and practices. 

Page 302: When the harvest time has come, nothwithstanding 
the large acreage of grain, yielding hundreds of millions of 
bushels, the small, widely scattered holdings and the surface 
of the fields render all of our machine methods quite impossible. 
Even our grain cradle, which preceded the reaper, would not 
do, and the great task is still met with the old-time sickle, as 
seen In Figure 176, cutting the rice, hill by bill, as it was trans- 
planted. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered fo their names: 


Ashurst Harreld MeNary Simmons 
Rroussard Harris Moses Smith 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Cameron Heflin New Sterling 
Capper Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, Nicholson Townsend 
Culberson K Norbeck Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Dial Keyes zepon Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Ladd Poindexter Walsh, Mont 
Erust La Follette Pomerene arren 
Fernald 0 ansdell Willis 
France wson 

Ge Mecumber Robinson 

€ ing MeLean . Sheppard 


Mr, HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is ab- 
sent on account of illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yield to me for a moment to make a correction? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield with pleasure. 


Senators having 


Mr. POMERENE. I would like the attention of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot}. 

In the Coneftesstonat Recorp of July 6 an effort was made 
to charge Democratic Senators with undue delay in the dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill, and attention was called to the dis- 
cussion of extraneous matters by various Senators. On page 
10012 the Senator from Utah charged that I took four pages 
of the Concrrssionat Recorp to discuss the subjeet of the elec- 
tion of Senators. That is a very important subject, but instead 
ef taking four pages I took less than one column and a half 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which will be found on page 6871, 
and on page 6872 there are some eight or nine lines. So the 
Senator from Utah was away from the fact just about three or 
four hundred per cent. 

I am not objeeting te this, but I do think when a statement 
of that kind is made it should be accurate. I have been in the 
habit of going to the Senator from Utah for statistical informa- 
tion, and I am very glad to do it. L am quite sure that this 
was not his own estimate, but perhaps an estimate by some 
clerk. Either he will have to get another clerk or I shall have 
to get another statistical adviser. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I regret a mistake occurred, I frankly say to 
the Senator that I did not intend to put that data in the 
Recorp until after I had checked it up myself, but the question 
caine up suddenly and I had that statement in my desk. If 
there are mistakes in it, I would like other Senators to call 
attention to them. There was, of course, no intention of making 
any error. É 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
te call attention to the fact that a similar mistake was made 
in my own case. I addressed the Chair on one occasion in 
reference to secret meetings of the Finance Committee. That 
provoked a discussion in which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumernr}, 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] participated and 
which covered some pages of the Recorp. The amount of 
space which I took was less than a column, and yet I am 
charged with two and one-half pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. That came about through interruptions. I did 
not take out for interruptions on either side of the Chamber, 
and I did not pretend to do so. I am in ne position to state 
that all the figures are correct, because I have not checked 
them. I have been very careful in all statements I have made 
on the floor of the Senate, but I generally do the work myself 
and I do not leave it to any clerk. So when I make a statement 
I generally feel positive that what I am saying is correct. I 
apologize to the Senator from Ohio if the clerk made a mistake 
in the number of pages taken by him in extraneous debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin allow me just a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I am very anxious to proceed. Of 
course, I want to be obliging to the Senator, but I shall conclude 
in a short time, if I may be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE resumed the speech begun by him yester- 
day. After having spoken for some time, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think we ought to have more 
Senators here to listen to the Senator from Wisconsin, and, if 
he will permit me, I should like to make the point of no quorum. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ke in the chair), The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McNary Smith 
Borah Harrison oses Smoot 
Broussard Hefin Nelson Pa ia 
Bursum Johnson New Sterlin 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex New Sutherland 
cap son A Overman 8 
arawa Phip er woo 
Curtis F Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Dial ee, Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Warren 
Elkins nroot e Wii Ind 
Erust e s 
Fernald Mecumber Sh e 
Gerry McKinley Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I resume my discussion 
at the point where I concluded when we recessed last evening. 
Do the gentlemen responsible for this bill imagine that the 
people have forgotten? Do you think that the people will 
calmly accept the burdens in 1922 which they so decisively re- 
fused t carry in 1910 and 1912? There is just one way, Mr, 
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President, in Which to save the Republican Party from defeat 
in the congressional election of 1922 and from disaster in the 
presidential election of 1924, and that is to return this bill to 
the committee and rewrite all the schedules of it so that they 
conform to the old Republican principle of protection by merely 
equalizing the cost of production at home and abroad, and if 
they are unable so to do, then to abandon general tariff legis- 
lation at this time. 

It may be said, Mr. President, that although the tariff rates 
on the cotton schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill, which 
we are about to consider, are as high or higher than those of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, that nevertheless conditions have 
changed and that therefore the rates of the present bill are 
justified, although it is admitted that the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill were indefensible. It is true that conditions have 
changed, but every change in condition is of a character which 
particularly makes for lower and not for higher rates on cotton 
cloth, 

Past and present competition certainly do not justify high 
rates on cotton cloth. Are they justified by potential competi- 
tion? The answer is no. American cotton-cloth manufacturers 
fear no competition from Japan. Our imports of cotton cloth 
from Japan are small and consist almost entirely of Japanese 
crêpe and the stenciled dyed tablecloths and mats, known as 
Japanese blue prints. These goods are sold because they 
are oriental novelties; but on cloths which are used in quan- 
tity, such as sheetings, print cloths, fine lawns, and so forth, 
the Japanese have been unable to secure a foothold in this 
country. Their sheetings are inferior in manufacture, and, 
because made from the rougher cotton of India, the American 
consumer will not use them. In goods requiring the use of 
American or Egyptian cotton, such as print cloths and lawns, 
the Japanese costs of production are higher than are the Ameri- 
can costs of production. For corroboration of these state- 
ments I refer Senators to the Japanese Cotton Industry Trade, 
a report published by the United States Tariff Commission 
after sending an expert to Japan to ascettain the facts. That 
publication is aecessible to every Senator, and it puts the 
quietus on the claim of Japanese competition. 

American cotton-cloth manufacturers do not fear competi- 
tion from Germany. The German cotton industry is confined 
almost exclusively to coarse and medium goods and uses few 
automatic looms, They have never been able to sell us sheet- 
ing or print cloth or fine lawns, and in the past have been con- 
fined mainly to coarse colored goods, mainly specialties where 
they had some advantage in dyes. This advantage they no 
longer have; and they will doubtless be a still smaller factor 
on the American market in the future. A 

With the bogies of Japan and Germany eliminated from the 
discussion, what countries remain? The Unite Kingdom, 
France, and Switzerland. Swiss exports are mainly of swivel- 
woven goods, particularly the class of fabrics which are known 
us dotted Swisses, and fine organdies made of high-count yarns, 
There are no swivel looms in American cotton mills, as this 
class of work is too slow and tedious to appeal to our manu- 
facturers, so imports of dotted Swisses are noncompetitive. 
The Swiss organdies owe their sale to a peculiar gum finish, 
which enables ladies’ collars made therefrom to withstand re- 
peated launderings, and to their unexcelled bleaching. French 
goods are partly of fine lawns and partly of novelties. Neither 
the French nor the Swiss attempt to compete with the general 
run of staple fabrics which are made in the United States. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain is the one important 
competitor of the American cotton-cloth manufacturer in domes- 
tic nnd in foreign trade. Here again, though, there is no com- 
petition in the staple fabrics that make up the bulk of our trade, 
and imports from England are confined to fabrics which are sold 
because of fine counts or because of special finish. One of the 
most prominent of the latter cloths is the 8-harness sateen lining 
known as Venetians, which is dyed and mercerized und schrein- 
ered to imitate silk. The production of these goods in the 
United States, inaugurated during the war, is steadily expand- 
ing, and does not need a high duty to continue the gradual con- 
fining of the British fabrics to the very highest grades. 

It may be noted that imported cotton cloths rarely undersell 
the domestic; in fact, the great bulk are imported because of 
novelty or of superiority in make or finish, and sell on the 
American market at a higher price than the nearest comparable 
domestic fabric. This fact has been proved by investigations 
conducted by the United States Tariff Commission and also, 
through the Treasury Department, by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Further corroboration is afforded by the International 
Comparisons of Prices of Cotton Cloth, compiled and published 
monthly by the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity. These comparisons, which are based on staple gray 


goods, show that the level of American prices is but slightly 
different from the British; in fact, even substantially below the 
British and in some periods even below the Japanese prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, would it interrupt the Sena- 
tor for me to ask him if, in the course of his exhaustive investi- 
gation, he has been able to ascertain the amount of imports of 
the class of cotton goods which are made in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Such imports are negligible, I will say 
in answer to the Senator. That particular class of cotton goods 
is not made in this country, because it can not be made profitably 
here and our manufacturers find it greater to their profit to 
make other classes of goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do they not find it greatly to their advan- 
tage in the way of getting tariff duties to allow certain classes 
of goods to be exclusively manufactured elsewhere? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Assuredly they do. 

It will be remembered that the Tariff Board in 1911 found 
that on many cloths, particularly staple goods which could be 
made on automatic looms, the American prices were the lowest, 
This accounts in large measure for the increasing success of 
our export trade in cotton cloth. Only on goods involying an 
unusual proportion of labor cost. as well as very fine goods 
and specialties, where the rate of output is necessarily slow, 
were we at a disadvantage. Our manufacturers are unwilling 
to enter that field, but that furnishes no excuse for the extrava- 
gant duties on the whole cotton schedule, 

This condition obtains to-day with the modifications that our 
industry has expanded in size and range until we are begin- 
ning to offer substantial competition abroad in medium fine. 
goods, as well as in the coarse and medium goods which com- 
prised our export trade prior to the World War. 

Wages in the cotton industry in England and the United States 
are closer together than they were before the war. This is 
shown by a contrast of Lancashire and Fall River weaving 
rates, which I propose to put in the Recorp, and I now ask 
leave to print in the Recorp a table showing the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be included in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COTTON WEAVING RATES IN LANCASHIRE, 


Weavers and other operatives in the Lancashire cotton mills work 
under the terms of collective wage agreements that are made up for 
periods. For each section of the industry there is a “Standard 

list that is basic, and changes in rates of payment are stated in per- 
centages of this fixed list. For cotton weuvers the rate of payment 
was the standard list, net, from April 19, 1906, to March 1, 1912, 
when there was an advance of 5 per cent on list. Subsequent changes 
have been as follows : 


Total of Per cent 
standard of 1914 
list rates. rate. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
January, 1916, 5 per cent advance, on is. 110 104.76 
8 1917, 5 per cent advance, on lie tena 115 109. 
July, 1917, 10 per cent advance, on Ist. x 125 119.05 
December, 1917, 15 per cent advance, on list 2 140 133. 
June, 1918, 25 cent advance, on list. x 165 157. 14 
December, 1918, 50 per cent advance, on list E 215 201.76 
June, 1919, 30 per cent advance, on list A 245 233. 33 
May, 1920, 70 per cent advance, on list............... A 315 300.00 
June, 1921, 60 per cent reduction, on list ę 255 242. 86 
ecember, 1921, 10 per cent reduction, on list 245 233. 33 


Since the rate in 1914 was 105 per cent of the standard list, the per 
cent that the rate in any other year is of the 1914 rate bas been ob- 
tained by dividing such rate by 1.05. 

It is seen that from May, 1920, to June, 1921, the rate was precisely 
three times that paid in 1914. In June, 1921, employers and employees 
agreed on a reduction of 70 per cent on list, of which 60 per cent was 
to into effect immediately and 10 per cent on pay day in the week 
ending December 41, 1921. The weaving rates in January, 1922, are 
therefore two and one-third times those obtained in 1914. 

It is to be noted that the English hours of work were 554 per week 
in 1914 and that these were reduced on July 10, 1919, to 48 hours per 
week. The actual weekly wages received by the weaver, assuming out- 

ut r weaver per hour to have remained the same, are therefore 48 
ivided by fifty-five and one-half times 233.33, which is equal to 206.95 
per cent of the weekly wages received in 1914. 

* COTTON-WEAVING RATES IN FALL RIVER. 


The American cotton industry is scattered over a wide area and there 
is no uniform list of piecework rates such as prowess in Lancashire. 
Fall River, the largest center, has such a list by which weavers are 
paid on print cloths. The basic rate is that paid for weaving a 473 
yard cut of 28-inch, 64 by 64. 7 yards per Pound print cloth. This 
rate has varied as follows: 

Cents per cut. 
19 
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The percentage advances and reductions since 1014 have therefore 
been as follows: 


Per cent 
of 1914 rates. 


May, 1916, AY act increase of existin, 


The Fall River weaving rates therefore attained a height in June, 
1920, that was 2.69 times that of 1914, and to-day, January, 1922, are 
2.0851 times that of 1914. 

It is to be noted that the hours of work in Massachusetts cotton mills 
were reduced on June 2, 1919, from 54 down to 48 hours per week. The 
actual weekly wages received by the weaver, assuming fhe output per 
weaver per hour fo have remained the same, are therefore 48 divided 
by 54, or eight-ninths times 208.51, which is equal to 185.34 per cent 
of the weekly wages received in 1914. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. It is seen from these tables that the 
piecework rate for weaving cotton cloth in force January 1, 
1922, was 2.333 times that in force July 1, 1914, in the case of 
Lancashire, as compared with only 2.0851 in the case of Fall 
River. 

Fall River has been taken as indicative of the American cot- 
ton industry because it has a standard scale of weaving rates, 
but if the entire American industry, South as well as North, 
were considered as a unit, it would be found that American 
weaving rates are less than double those of July 1, 1914, 
whereas English weaving rates are two and two-thirds times 
those of July 1, 1914. This is due to the fact that since the 
peak in June, 1920, wages have been reduced to a much greater 
extent in country mills than in city mills, and that hours of 
work in States other than Massachusetts have not been lowered 
to the same extent. In fact, while English mills are restricted 
to 48 hours a week, as also are most of the mills of the Conti- 
pent, American mills outside of Massachusetts work longer 
hours than 48—many operating 55 or more hours per week. 

Including day and piece workers, wages are in general lower 
in English than in American mills, although closer together than 
before the war. In regard to weaving, however, the English 
rates are, on a large proportion of fabrics, actually more per 
yard than the American. The American weaver on sheetings 
and print cloths gets less per yard but more per week, due 
mainly to the much larger use of automatic looms in this coun- 
try. Over half of our cotton looms are automatic, whereas less 
than 10 per cent of the English are automatic. English weavers 
ordinarily operate four plain looms on cloths that an American 
weaver would operate eight plain looms on; this being partly 
due, of course, to the differences in system whereby the Ameri- 
can weaver is enabled to confine himself to weaving only, and 
work incidental thereto, such as sweeping, cleaning looms, and 
so forth, being performed by cheaper labor. On automatic looms 
American weavers average about 20, whereas, as stated on page 
22 of the Textile World of April 22, 1922, some American 
weavers operate as many as 40 looms each on fine lawns. 

The point that I want to emphasize at this stage of my argu- 
ment is that the findings of a Republican tariff board on the 
Aldrich rates in 1912 are directly in point in considering the 
eompetitive conditions with Great Britain at this time, and 
are made especially pertinent for the reason that the English 
rates of wages paid in cotton mills are more nearly on a level 
with the rates paid in this country now than they were in 1914, 
before the war in Europe. So that the findings of the tariff 
board as to the relative cost of cotton manufactures at that 


period become applicable here and must be accepted as standard 
high-grade proof, for there is a less difference in the compara- 
tive rates of wages between Great Britain and the United States 
to-day than there was when the tariff board made its report, to 
which I directed the attention of the Senate yesterday in a 
somewhat elaborate way. 

Mr. POMERENE. -Mr. President, it seems to be the opinion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that the majority of the Finance 
Committee must get back to normalcy in their tariff views. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I do think that that is very im- 
portant, Mr. President. We can not make a tariff bill based on 
the fluctuating and changing conditions of all industries at this 
time and expect it to be a fair and just measure. If we make 
it to-day it will not be applicable to the conditions to-morrow, 
If it is determined that we are to pass a general tariff bill at 
this time it is my contention—and I want to stress that as 
much as I can—that that bill should be made to conform as 
nearly as possible to normal conditions as they existed before 
the war, taking into uccount some probable changes. There 
may be changes which would require a reduction in rates, as 
shown by the comparative tables that I have just asked to have 
inserted into the Recorp; it may be that in some cases an 
advance in rates would be required. It should be made largely 
with regard to the restoration of normal conditions, and not 
* regard to the present unstable and daily changing condi- 

ons. „ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do the tables which the Sena- 
tor has introduced show that the wages paid to the cotten 
weavers of Massachusetts are less than those paid the weavers 
of England? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is not my contention, Mr. 
President. They show that they are more nearly equal to-day 
than they were in 1912, 1913, and 1914, at the time that the 
tariff board made its report on the Aldrich rates, and stated 
that in the great majority of the instances the rates there fixed 
were not only enough to measure the difference in the cost of 
production but were sometimes two, three, four, and five hundred 
per cent more than the difference in the total cost of converting 
the goods from the raw material into the finished product. 
What I am contending for now is that the wages paid in the 
cotton industry of England and the wages paid in the cotton 
industry of America are more nearly on a parity to-day than 
they were at the time the Taft tariff board made its report, to 
which I called the attention of the Senate somewhat elaborately 
yesterday. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator believe that the type of scien- 
tific tariff bill to which he refers could be best prepared by a 
Senate committee, or by what might be termed a nonpartisan 
tariff board? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, the present Tariff Com- 
mission has answered that question very definitely. Of course, 
as an abstract question, I should say that Congress ought to be 
guided by the report that would be made by a scientific com- 
mission after investigation; but the present Tariff Commission 
have been unable to furnish Congress any data on the difference 
in the cost of production between this and competing countries 
at this time. Why? Because the costs of production are chang- 
ing hourly, daily, weekly, monthly. Since it is laid down as a 
cardinal principle in Republican platforms from the beginning 
down to now that in measuring the amount of protective duty 
that we shall impose there shall be a direct relation between 
the cost of production, the wages paid, the efficiency of labor, 
and all that is involved in it, in this country and in the com- 
peting country, if you can not get that data now then now is 
not the right time to make a general and sweeping revision of 
the tariff. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, with the most patriotic desire 
in the world on the part of the Senator and the members of 
the committee charged with the responsibility, does the Sena- 
tor think that under ordinary circumstances, with all their 
varied responsibilities, they could ever be suitably equipped 
with the technieal knowledge necessary to prepare a tariff bill 
such as the Senator describes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that question has been 
answered innumerable times in the last 10 or 15 years. Every 
man who stands for anything that approaches scientific tariff 
making has contended that there should be a body independent 
of Congress that works all the while on all of the elements 
that enter into the comparative cost of production as between 
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this and competing countries. The standpatters in the present 
Senate —of whom the Senator from New Jersey is one of the 
most pronounced examples—have resisted the establishment of 
a tariff commission in this country for many years. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator for the compliment. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Aldrich and Hale, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was pending, fought against the establishment of 
an effective tariff commission, and the Recoxp is full of state- 
ments upon their part showing such opposition; but enlight- 
ened men for 25 years and more have contended that the only 
way to determine these nice questions of the cost ef production 
is not in the cummittees of Congress but by an independent and 
scientific tariff commission. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me once more, and 
then I will not interrupt him further 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE., I will permit a question. I do not 
want to be diverted at any length in my argument. If the 
Senator desires to submit a question, I will yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. EDGE. Following up the question that I have already 
propounded, I assume, then, that the Senator, inasmuch as he 
criticizes the work of the present committee which has pre- 
sented this bill, really favors: greater powers for some tribunal 
outside of a congressional committee. If he does, I must say 
that I agree with that contention, but I do not see how we can 
greatly improve the present system. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say, in response to that, that 
the present Tariff Commission has that power now, but the 
conditions are not favorable to an exercise of that power, be- 
cause all of the elements that they are to consider in arriving 
at a conclusion with respect to the cost of production are chang- 
ing with every hour. Therefore they can not do their work. 
We-can not create a tariff commission that could: make a. report 
to Congress to- day on the cost of production upon a single item 
2 by the tariff bill that would be reliable 10 days from 

ay. 

Mr. EDGE. Does not that make it ali the more necessary to 
pass an elastic bill, a bill with discriminatory powers delegated 
to some authority? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is the reason why it is all the 
more necessary for Senators to wake up to the fact that this is 
no time to enact a general tariff revision. It was seized upon 
as a favorable time because of the difference in exchange and 
because of the disordered state of business everywhere for the 
tariff robbers to rush in and demand big protection. Business 
was depressed here, business was depressed there, and that was 
made the excuse for coming before the committees of Congress 
and seeking to force through at this time a revision of the tariff 
that will be a millstone about the neck of the party and the Con- 
gress that passes it. 

Mr. President, at the point where I was interrupted I was 
about to say that our system, by superior managerial ability 
and a larger use of automatic looms and other improved ma- 
chinery, is operated more efficiently than the British. Those 
are all items to be taken into aceount by any committee seeking 
to adjust rates upon anything like an honest competitive basis 
or on the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I mention to the Senator 
a statement I have seen somewhere, which T think is true, so 
far as investigations show? The statement I refer to is that 
in England, where the unions have probably greater control 
than they have in this country, the unions have been steadfastly 
opposed to the installation of automatic labor-saving machinery, 
and that their influence has operated in curtailing the installa- 
tion of those labor-saving machines. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is the answer. Labor is 
much more potential in Great Britain, much better organized, 
than it is here, and is able to carry the ideas to which the 
Senator refers into the operations of the cotton mills of Great 
Britain; but in this country production and everything that 
contributes to volume of output is the big thing the man- 
ager insists upon, because in the volume of output is found 
the great measure of profit and the command of the busi- 
ness. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not also true that the attitude of labor 
unions toward the number of men who should be employed to 
operate the machines has contributed largely to the situation 
which seems to exist there as compared with that here, namely, 
that more men are required there to operate the machines than 
are required in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, I think it is partly due 
to that. I would not want to say that it can be wholly ascribed 


to the greater power of the unions. I think there is no people 
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on the face of the earth who move so rapidly in the direttion 
of improvement and higher efficiency as the American people, 
and I believe that if it were possible for us to have an impar- 
tial investigation of the whole field of industrial production, 
comparatively, between the United States and the other coun- 
tries, and to have an honest, scientific report made to the 
Congress: of the United States, it would be the greatest blow 
ever dealt to the form of tariff making which we encounter 
every time there is a change in political supremacy in this 
country of ours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: Mr. President, I am very much in- 
terested in the Senator's statistics: I think he has thrown great 
light on this controversy. But if the Senator stated the source 
from which he got his statisties I did not hear it, and I want. 
to know, because possibly I may want to use the statistics 
hereafter. Will the Senator advise me as to the source from 
which he got these statistics? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the cotton experts em- 
ployed by the Government assist Senators in studies of tariff 
legislation from time to time. Throughout my whole career 
in the Senate I have had to labor at a good deal of a disadvan- 
tage on tariff matters. 

I want to say, with regard to the facts I am giving to the 
Senate now, while I am giving them as from myself, they are 
furnished to me 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not ask the Senator for any name 
he may not want to give—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They were not furnished by any im- 
porter; I will say that much, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not mean that. What I mean is, 
whether the facts come from an expert—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They come from one whom I consider 
the best expert on textiles in the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want in any way to embarrass 
the Senator, but I am very much interested. I am a low- 
tariff man myself. I think these rates are entirely too high, 
and I am in accord with the Senator’s argument. But even an 
expert goes to statistics to get the rates, and I thought, pos- 
sibly the Senator might furnish me with the source from which 
the statistician got his underlying, basic facts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statistician who: furnished these 
tables to me secured his information from original sources. on 
the ground abroad and here, and I will vouch, as a Member 
of this body with all that that implies, that he was a scientific 
and an impartial investigator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought they. might possibly come from 
some Government reports, but it was a personal investigation 
and not a Government investigation. ` 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it was not a personal investigation ; 
it was an investigation conducted by our Government through 
its most experienced textile expert acting in His official capacity. 
I will say that much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely asked the Senator for infor- 
mation. I wanted to pursue it myself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I thought I had made it 
clear that in regard to weaving the English rates are, on a large 
proportion of fabrics, actually lower per yard than the Ameri- 
can. The American weaver on sheeting and plain cloth gets 
less per yard but more per week, due mainly to the much larger 
use of automatic looms in this country. English weavers ordi- 
narily operate 4 plain looms on cloth that an American weaver 
would operate 8 plain looms upon, this being partly due, of 
course, tq the difference in the system. On automatic looms 
American weavers average about 20, whereas, as stated in the 
Textile World, some American weavers operate as many as 40 
looms each on fine lawn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That answers the question which I asked 
the Senator a little while ago with reference to the number 
of men operating certain classes of machinery in Great Britain 
and in this country. Referring to the opposition of the union 
and how that was controlled in Great Britain, I did not mean 
to criticize American labor unions, but rather to have the 
Senator infer in my opinion that American unions were much 
more liberal in these matters than the unions of Great Britain. 
They do not have the same control and they do not attempt 
to exert the same control over the operations of the factories 
in which they labor. e 

-Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When I come to comment, as I shall 
shortly, on the matter of wages of cotton operatives in this 
country and the profits of mill owners, I think the Senator 
will find another answer. They have not the power, even if 
they had the disposition, in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is a great deal in that. But 
what I rose to ask the Senator was this: The Senator has 
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spokéh about the cost of plecework. Is the Senator able to 
segregate the piecework from the daywork of any particular 
article produced in Great Britain and also produced on the 
piecework basis in this country? I think that would give us 
the best index of the difference in the labor costs of the two 
countries that we could possibly get. The labor cost of piece- 
work in Great Britain compared with the labor cost of piece- 
work in this country, where the articles are the same, would 
give us a very good basis for an estimate of the difference in 
the labor cost of production in that country and in this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure the Senator must have over- 
looked in part or not have heard in part my statement. The 
tables relate to similar production in the two countries. The 
piecework rates in the Fall River district of this country are 
comparable to the plecework rates in the Lancashire district as 
presented by the two tables which I have here. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Wages paid generally do not measure the 
difference in cost of production, but the labor cost of piecework, 
I think, does very accurately measure the difference in cost of 
production. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Not only have excessive rates been 
written into paragraph 903 but the average rates of duty on 
countable cotton cloths dutiable thereunder have been substan- 
tially raised by the application to a large proportion of such 
cloths, probably to between one-third and one-half of the total 
of such cloths, of cumulative additional rates levied in para- 
graph 905a. 

The levying of additional duties on Jacquard cloths is per- 
haps least open to criticism, inasmuch as many of these cloths 
carry a high labor cost percentage, but it may be noted that the 
Jacquard is also used on goods of medium price and quality and 
that, because it puts less strain on the yarn in weaving, it is 
frequently used in preference to dobbies, which describes an- 
other form of attachment, 

The levying of additional duties on swivels can not be justified 
except aS a revenue measure, inasmuch as American mills, 
after experiments in the past under high tariffs, discarded 
swivel looms as being less remunerative, because of their slow 
rate of production, than looms making plain, dobby, and Jac- 
quard fabrics. 

That does not justify putting these high duties on the Swiss 
goods which are made on these swivel looms when we have 
nothing to compete with it and when our consumers want that 
particular class of goods and can not get it any other way. 
The scheme of putting high duties upon that class of Swiss 
imports is to make the consumers of the country buy something 
they do not want at a higher price. 

The extra ‘duty on fabrics woven with eight or more harness 
eover not only eight harness sateen Venetian linings but also 
dobby goods. In the House bill it was intended to penalize in 
particular the import of Venetians, which constitutes the largest 
item of cotton cloth imported, but it is to be noted that the 
domestic manufacturers of Venetians have been gradually re- 
stricting English importations only to the highest qualities under 
the Underwood rates, and the higher rates of paragraph 903 will 
strongly accentuate this curtailment of imports without the 
necessity of this special additional rate of duty. In dobby goods 
the American industry is strong and increasing and has no need 
for exorbitant and extra rates of duty. The least justifiable 
class included under the cumulative rates of paragraph 905a is 
that of cloths made with drop boxes; this covers mainly ging- 
hams and checks. The extra duty on drop-box fabrics, together 
with the extra rate in paragraph 903 on vat-dyed goods, was in- 
tended to stop importation of Scotch ginghams. It may be noted 
that the chairman of the committee on cotton manufacturers, Mr. 
Lowe, who secured these special additions to the high duties 
already agreed upon, is a manufacturer of ginghams, 

American gingham manufacturers have been unusually pros- 
perous for a number of years, having probably suffered less from 
the recent depression than any other section of the industry. 
Probably 98 per cent of the ginghams used in the United States 
are made here, and are mainly of 25s to 35s yarn counts; the rela- 
tively small amount imported is confined almost entirely to fine 
ginghams, made of yarn counts from 40s to 60s, and these im- 
ported ginghams are in almost every instance sold on the Amer- 
ican market at higher prices than the nearest comparable ging- 
hams of domestic manufacture. The “drop-box” provision 
serves not only to raise the price of such fine imported ginghams 
but makes prohibitive the duties on cheap shepherd checks, 
plaids, tweeds, and similar goods made with two colors in the 
filling. 

The rates of duty in paragraph 903 are excessive enough with- 
out the addition of extra duties under paragraph 905a. 


It thus plainly appears that the difference in labor cost in 
producing cotton goods between this country and England is 
much less than it was at the close of the period covered by 
the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. It follows inevitably, there- 
fore, that the tariff rates sufficient to equalize the cost of pro- 
duetion in the two countries would be very substantially lower 
now than they would have been for that purpose in 1914 or in 
1909, when the Payne-Aldrich law was enacted, or in 1912, when 
President Taft submitted to Congress the report of the Taft 
Tariff Board. If the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law were inde- 
fensible at the time they were in force, as stated in his message 
by President Taft, and as more elaborately stated by the Taft 
Tariff Board in its report, similar rates or anything approaching 
those rates are indefensible at the present time. 

Not only is there this closer approximation of the wage rate 
between the two countries at the present time, but other factors 
have come into the problem in the last few years favoring the 
American as compared with the English cotton manufacturer. 
The Tariff Board in 1911 came to the conclusion and reported 
that staple plain cloths were made in the United States as 
cheaply or more cheaply than in England. Since that time not 
only have wages advanced proportionately more in England than 
in the United States in this industry but British taxes have 
been raised proportionately more than in this country. The 
price of mill supplies has been raised proportionately higher. 
During and just after the war a large proportion of English 
mills were sold at exorbitant prices, so that a large number of 
English cotton mills are working to-day under charges for de- 
preciation and interest that are based on fully three times as 
great a yaluation of mill-plant machinery as obtained before the 
war, with cotton costing about the same in Manchester as in 
Boston, while the English now have to pay considerably more 
for their material than do the American mills, due to increased 
ocean freight, storage, and other immediate charges. Although 
exact comparative data on this subject is not available so far 
as I am aware, it must be evident that the English costs of 
production have advanced much more than the American costs 
of production since 1914. 

Every change in the industry which the passing years have 
brought since the Payne-Aldrich law was repudiated and re- 
pealed have been in favor of the American manufacturer as 
compared with the British cotton manufacturer. Every argu- 
ment which applied against the Payne-Aldrich tariff rates when 
the people of this country so overwhelmingly repudiated that 
law is to-day much stronger against any similar rates or any 
rates that approach the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the people are having thrust 
upon them general tariff legislation at this time, and especially 
legislation which proposes to revise the rates upward to the 
extent proposed in the cotton schedules of this bill? On the 
average the rates as reported in this bill are higher than the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law, very much higher, of course, 
than the rates of the Underwood law. Some of the rates in the 
pending bill as reported by the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate are very much higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates, some of 
them are lower than the Payne-Aldrich rates, but the average of 
all the rates of the bill as reported to the Senate is higher than 
the average of the Payne-Aldrich rate and very much higher 
than the average of the Underwood-Simmons rates, under which 
cotton manufacturing in the United States has advanced in its 
control of the world market. 

Has the Congress come into the possession of any information 
worthy to be considered for rate-making purposes which was not 
possessed by the Tariff Board when it made the report from 
which I have quoted? Has the Tariff Commission, which suc- 
ceeded the Tariff Board, gathered any facts or given to the Con- 
gress any information respecting the cost of production in this 
country and abroad which changes the figures of the Tariff Board 
to which I have referred? Every Senator who has followed 
this discussion knows that the Tariff Commission has made no 
study respecting the cost of production in this country and 
abroad, and particularly in England. The reason why the com- 
mission has not done so, as its members state to me, is because 
the unsettled conditions growing out of the war render it practi- 
cally impossible to make reliable figures on production cost for 
purposes of comparison between this and other countries at this 
particular time. But, sir, that is the very reason why funda- 
mental and general tariff legislation should not be undertaken 
at this time. The last authoritative word upon the comparison 
of costs of production in this country and in England in the 
cotton industry is found in the report of the Tariff Board, to 
which I have referred. And every change in the relative posi- 
tions of the industry of the two countries which are really com- 
petitive—Great Britain and this country, and they are only 
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partly competitive since that time has been in favor of Amer- 
ica and against the English. If there is to be general tariff 
legislation in advance of a careful investigation of the subject 
by the Tariff Commission, all the logic and reason of the situa- 
tion would require a revision downward, and a marked revision 
downward, instead of the proposal to double and in some in- 
stances treble the present rates as provided in this bill. 


For the purpose of showing the growth of the cotton manu- 


facturing business in this country under high tariffs and low 
tariffs and revenue tariffs, I have had a table prepared showing 
the imports and exports of cotton cloth, both in quantity and 
value, since the year 1891. ‘This includes the period covered by 
the McKinley tariff, the Wilson tariff, the Dingley tariff, the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, and the present law. I ask leave to have 
this table printed without taking the time of the Senate to 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


With- 


Foreign trade of United States in cotton cloth. 


* Toe 240 425 ; 4, 226, 063 11,963,046) 13.13, 6.80 
34, 230, 070) 183.724.251 4.508, 915 11, 158, 13 17 6.07 
45, 881430 143,702. 114 8,705, 0680 9,105,484! 12 6.33 
581,400 185, 887,736) 3,465, 333| 11,494,786, 12.56) 6.18 
40, 722200 184, 288, 061| 5, 516,887 10, 479,217) II. SI 5. 69 
42,068, 87 225, 139,398) 4,998, 739] 12,058,357) 1188) 5 TG 
40, 178, 832 313,533,044] 4 846,318) 17,281,620) 1206! 5.51 
43; 440, 303 270,507,818] 5,304, 851| 13,200,823} 1221) 4.91 
54,284, 327 412,004, 055] 6,911, 306| 18,969,897} 12.73) 4.60 
60, 625, 422 352, 194, 989 7,994, 664 18, 588, 884 13.19) 5.13 
42, 700, 665) 244, 561, 407, 819 12.5 5.51 
43,618,035 251, 503, 35: 136,087) 1 5.62 
43, 260, 978| 504, 773, 81 861,196] 15. 5.12 
58, 621, 129| 495, 379, 19 352,584] 18. 5.12 
50, 254" 073) 247; 30,77% 8,043 696, 10% 16. 5.04 
50, 339, 051| 694, 600, 715 7. 320,54 16. 5.95 
74, 808,012 TLI, 493, 054) 11,322" 411| 43, 181, 860| 15. 6.07 
Sia Sie setae) Be th 
945 2 S OX 
68, 914, 10 307.0315 2 10, 499, 288) 21,693,080) 15. 5.90 
65, 350, 501! 309,911,304) 9, 681, 971,491] 14.81} 6.44 
62, 307, 518 411,490,885! 9, 595, 1 Ame A2 5.87 
55,516, 744) 346,590,169] 8,832,673) 24,387,099) 15.910 7.04 
46, O41, 583) 476, 778,490) 7,638,631 81,888,908 16.50) 6.53 
648, 702 444, 720, 241 7, 717,873) 30,668, 17. 6. 90. 
BS, 621, 496| 414, 860, 013| LL 523, 820 28, S44, 19.66 6.95 
45, 705, 570| 396,944, 19 7. 25,682, 515| 15.1 7.2 
53, 800, 547 550,571,720) 0, 002, 572 48,381, 300 16.73, 8.24 
73, 752,185) 600,193, $96] 15, 008, 208| 72, 608, 20. 4 10.52 
44,522,663 684. 527,075 12, 693, 999/103, 416, 2.51 15.10 
26, 322, 449 570, 348, 000 9) 853, 735 37.43] 23.04 
119, 482, 121| 867, 292; 647| 40, 314, 983 3| 33.74 24. 44 
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Calendar year 1021. 112, 340, 250 +551, 524,98 e 71105 


1 Square yards. Cents per square yard. 


[At this point Mr. La Fotterre yielded to Mr. Hertrn, who 
suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. The table which I have just presented 
to the Senate shows in the first place that imports of cotton 
cloth have at all times since 1891 been a mere fraction of our 
exports, Even in the greatest importing year, which was 1920, 
we imported only 119,482,121 square yards of cotton cloth, val- 
ued at a little ever $40,000,000, while we exported 867,292,647 
square yards, valued at practically $212,000,000. Throughout 
all this period neither our imports nor our exports appeared to 
have been substantially affected by tariff legislation. The re- 
ports show that at the present time our imports of cotton cloth 
at this time are less than 1 per cent of our production and are 
constantly decreasing, even under the Underwood-Simmons law, 
while our exports are over 11 per cent of our production and the 
percentage is constantly increasing. This is strikingly shown by 
a table which I have prepared and ask leave to insert in the 
Rroorp without reading. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered, 
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The table is as follows: Y 


Relation of production, imperts, and exports of -countable cotton cloth 
2 g^ census years (alt data for Sa Mim gone 


IN, QUANTITY. 


ↄZQ— — —_— 


2 
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SaS 
E p papo pom 


y cot 

This n obtained reducing linear yards to square sub- 
tracting 3 18, ö is exports average a egune apt pl er in 
1 Ger n calendar 
BA ed eg since imports for consumption are not obtainable by 

Imports for consumption. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
if he has any information as to whether or not the imported 
goods are comparable to the domestic product? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Very largely not; the imports are made 
up almost entirely, according to my information, of a quality 
and character of goods which we do not produce in this country 
and which our manufacturers do not want to produce, because 
they can produce other cotton cloths more profitably in larger 
volume. 

‘Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I desired to call attention to 
that because just the bare figures of imports and production 
might lead some persons to believe that we are importing the 
same classes of goods which we are exporting or producing and 
using in this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is not true, Mr. President. 

There is nothing therefore in the history of the cotton in- 
dustry, as shown by the records of its imports and exports and 
production for the last 30 years, that calls for any such tariff 
rates as those proposed in the present bill, or as those pro- 
vided in the Payne-Aldrich law. Certainly, Mr. President, there 
is nothing in the condition of the cotton-manufacturing business 
in this country at the present time which requires an upward 
revision of the tariff rates, but there is everything demandin 
a downward revision. Why, sir, the profits they have been 
making under the low-tariff provisions of the present law stag- 
ger the imagination. 

I should be glad, indeed, if some of the representatives of 
the New England manufacturing States were present at this 
time. I remember—and that indicates the difference in the 
psychology of the situation—that 10 years ago, or something 
more than that, when we were framing the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill, Republican Members representing the cotton indus- 
tries of New England remained upon the floor to defend in some 
measure the rates which were proposed in that bill. I remem- 
ber distinctly something of a running debate which I had with a 
number of representatives of cotton- manufacturing States in 
New England when that bill was under consideration. 

Is it because we have come to a time when nobody dares to 
stand up here to defend the profits that are being made by the 
cotton manufacturers of this country and that have been made 
ever since the Dingley Act was written on the statute books? 
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I do not, know; but I know that we have the situation which 
is now shown to those Senators present. 

I remember that when the Payne-Aldrich bill was under consid- 
eration in 1909 I devoted a part of a speech which I made on 
the bill to the cotton schedule, and I there showed from the 
reports of the companies and other official sources that many of 
them—this was in 1909—had been making yearly profits of 
15 or 16 per cent upon their investment. Mr. President, the 
statement of that fact upon this floor in 1909, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was pending, produced a sensation. 

Your predecessor, Mr. President [Mr. Moses in the chair], 
. Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, rose in his place in the 
Senate and argued that the manufacturers were not making 
so large a per cent of profit as 15 and 16 per cent, which I 
had stated from tables based upon the reports which they had 
made themselves. Your distinguished predecessor rose on this 
floor to contend that those excessive rates of 15 and 16 per cent 
could not have been made out of the cotton-manufacturing 
business, but that such profits as they were receiving, as shown 
by their reports which I presented, must represent outside specu- 
lation of some sort. I wonder what he would say it he were | 
here and could see the balance sheets of those same companies | 
during the last few years under the present low tariff law. 

Take one of the companies, to the defense of which Senator | 
Gallinger came on the occasion to which I refer—the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., which Senator Gallinger declared was the 
leading cotton-manufacturing concern of New England. I made | 
my speech in 1909. I happen to have before me a compilation 
taken from the records of that company of its net income avail- 
able for surplus and dividends from the year 1910 to 1915, 
inclusive. Here they are: 


The UEnderwood- Simmons bill went into effect on the 3d day 
of October, 1918. In 1918 the Amoskeag Co. carried to sur- 
plus and dividends $1,106,427, as shown by their reports. 


14141 ˙WUmh ere em are yr tel ee ae $1, 022, 887 
1918 2 :::: „ 1, 079, 415 


Let me say to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
that the figures which I am now giving show that the profits 
made by this company were quite as great before the effects of 
the war began to manifest themselves under the tariff bill which 
he largely framed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, the bill that I had a part in making cut the tariff rates all 
along the line, and especially in the cotton schedule, very ma- | 
terially. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It cut most of them in two, or more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Just about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I never contended that it was any- 
thing more than a conservative bill, I said then, and have 
always said, that I thought the first step should be conserva- 
tive, so as not to frighten the country. I realize as fully as 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the cuts that I made in many | 
schedules were not enough, but I do not know of any rates 
that I made that the gentlemen now in charge of the Govern- 
ment do not want to increase. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I made the reference 
which brought the Senator from Alabama to his feet for this 
reason: The advocates of excessive protection, not only for the 
cotton manufacturers but for every other manufacturing in- | 
dustry of this country, will say that we have no test of what | 
the low rates of the Underwood-Simmons bill would do to the 
industries of this country; that it was not very long after the 
Underwood-Simmons bill went into operation that the war came 
on, which wholly changed the situation, and that therefore it 
was no test of that legislation. 

I think everybody must say that a good deal of confusion was 
introduced into the statistics of the country as a result of that 
war; but I call particular attention to these figures just at this 
time because in 1912, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was in oper- 
ation, this particular company was able to carry to surplus 
and expend in dividends $1,104,352, and in 1913, before the Eu- 
ropean war, a part of that time under the operation of the 
Underwood-Simmons bill, they carried to surplus and dividends 
$1,106,427—almost exactly what they did the year before—and 
that the next year, 1914, one-half of that calendar year being 
under the operation of the Underwood-Simmons bill, they car- 
ried substantially the same amount to profit and surplus as 
they did the two preceding year's, to wit, $1,022,887. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I am not interrupting 
the Senator too much, I want to say this: I do not know the 
output of the particular company to which the Senator refers, 
but I think it is pretty general. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the leading cotton manufacturing 
concern in the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, but I do not know the grades 
of cotton that it makes, although I know that it makes some 
of the higher grades of cotton that are made in the country; 
but in this country there are but few mills that spin yarn more 
than No. 200, whereas the English mills, some of them, spin 
up to No. 400; but the imports coming into this country are 
the high-grade cotton goods that are spun out of the finer thread. 

In the case of many of the low-grade goods, if you put them 
on the free list there would be no competition, because we make 
them cheaper; and the main purpose, as I understand it, of the 
man who wants protection on cotton goods is to have protection 
on the higher-grade goods, where there are some imports com- 
ing in. He wants that protection, however, not for protection 
against the class of goods he makes, the heavier class of cotton 
goods, but he wants to keep out the high-grade goods, just as 
he wants a tariff on linen to keep out linen, because he thinks 
if linen comes in it occupies part of the market; and if the 
high-grade cotton goods comes in, that really high-grade cotton 
goods competes with linen, not with low-grade cotton goods, 
and he wants to exclude it, so as to make a larger market for 


| himself in another direction. So I have no doubt that so far 


as the present tariff law was concerned on the bulk of the goods 
that were made in this country this particular bill did not 
charge the competitive conditions at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The reports of this company of their 
surplus and dividends sustain the Senator in the statement 
which he has just made. 

In 1914, as I have just stated, they carried to surplus and 
dividends $1,022,887. 

In 1915, after the European war had gotten well under way, 
and there was considerable interruption of cotton imports into 
this country, they still had just about the same amount of sur- 
plus and dividends—$1,079,415. z 

In 1916 the amount was $1,179,181. . 

In 1917, $1,333,610. 

In 1918, the last year of the war, they made their big killing. 
In that year $5,052,681 went to surplus and profits. 

It is undoubtedly true that the figures for 1918 reflect the 
war profits of the company, and figures for subsequent years 
undoubtedly do the same. But this does not alter the fact that 
the profits were made and distributed to stockholders or re- 
tained as surplus, If it be said that the war profits of the 
company are not a fair measure of its prosperity under normal 
conditions, then I answer that we should wait for normal con- 
ditions before enacting tariff legislation for the benefit of this 
and other similar companies. The profits of all these com- 
panies showed that they did not need this tariff before the war, 
and the available evidence to-day is to the effect that they will 
need it still less when normal conditions are restored. 

In order to get before the Senate and the country some idea 
of the profits of these companies it is designed by this bill to 
protect, instead of reading into the Recorp a mass of figures 


| from the reports of these companies, as I have done on pre- 


vious occasions, I am going to read briefly what is said with 


respect to the business and profits of these concerns by an 


authority whose statements will be accepted everywhere as 
correct. I refer to the firm of Sanford & Kelley, members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange, with offices in New Bedford, Bos- 
ton, and elsewhere. I have inquired into the reliability of 
this concern, and am advised that it is of the highest char- 
acter and every statement put out by it may be relied on. 

This concern has recently published a great mass of statis- 
tics relating to the cotton-manufactur'ng corporations for a 
period of years down to and including the year 1921, and I 
am going to quote briefly some of the facts and figures given 


| by this firm, which is, of course, on the friendliest terms with 


all of the manufacturing corporations mentioned. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. Being released from the thraldom of the 
Chair, I would like to ask the Senator, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, if he has heard any representatives of the 
Amoskeag Co, ra sing their voices before the committee in this 
Congress asking for an increase of duty? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I have not, I am bound to say, as far 
as I can now recall. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to point out to the Senator, fur- 
ther, if he will permit me, that the profits which he has 
enumerated as being made by this company in the exceptional 
year of 1918—and I assume he will not hold it agamst the 
company that that was an exceptional year, because they did 
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not bring on the war—ran something less than 3 per cent of 
the annual turnover of the company. I assume the Senator 
would not consider that as an improper profit? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I will go into that a 
little later on with my friend from New Hampshire, if he will 
remain about the Senate. If I remember correctly, this is one 
of the companies which in the last two years has enormously 
increased its capital stock out of profits which it has made in 
the business, increasing its capital stock from something like 
$5,000,000, before the adoption of the Payne-Aldrich rate, to 
something like $40,000,000 at the present time. 

Mr. MOSES. I think the Senator is in error in the last 
figures, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I may be. 

Mr. MOSES. The capital stock has been doubled, as I re- 
member, s 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it has gone way beyond that. 

Mr. MOSES. Unluckily, I do not hold any of it; I wish I 
did. But I would like to say to the Senator that substantially 
every dollar of the profits made in the year of excessive profits 
which the Senator has quoted, the year 1918, is invested in 
Liberty bonds. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, that does not very 
much concern the people who had to pay for the cotton goods 
which this company put out and charged two or three or four 
prices for. I do not conceive that that is any answer. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hold no brief for the Amos- 
keag Co.— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I am aware of that. 

Mr. MOSES. But I want to say that at the conclusion of 
the war the Amoskeag Co., in an effort to bring business back 
to normal, decided to break the consumers’ strike, and to cut 
the price of its standard goods on the market from 37 cents a 
yard, which was the peak price in 1918, to 121 cents a yard; 
and it ran its mills without making a dollar in order to keep 
16,000 people employed in the city of Manchester. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is a detail about 
which I am not informed, and I take the statement of my 
friend from New Hampshire, of course, as being in accordance 
with the facts. I will take up the Amoskeag Co. a little later 
for some further observations. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall give myself the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope my friend from New Hampshire 
will do me the honor to follow me when I come back to the 
Amoskeag Co. a little later. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will give me some adequate 
idea as to when that will be, I will go to luncheon, and return 
refreshed for the combat. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator will be back in 
time, if he does not stop too long in the restaurant. 8 

I come now to give the Senate a little idea of the profits 
which some of these cotton manufacturing concerns have been 
making, not during the war period, let me say to my friend 
from New Hampshire. I am going away back of that. I am 
going back in this report, from which I quote, 25 or 30 or 40 
years, in reviewing the profits of these New England concerns 
under the rates of duty which have been maintained on the 
cotton schedule. 

Let us take the Beacon Manufacturing Co. Here is what 
Sanford & Kelley have to say of the Beacon Manufacturing Co., 
one of the largest cotton manufacturing companies in the coun- 
try, with mills at New Bedford, Mass.: 

This company has over $225 a share in surplus of net quick assets 
behind each preferred share of $100 par value— 

They have been doing pretty well, have they not? 
and net tangiblg assets at the book value are over $375 a share. 
Mark you, I am quoting from a reputable firm, which is in- 
trusted with the sale of their securities, a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 

These figures are obtained after Inventories are marked down to 
present market levels or to the lowest price of raw materials, finished 
goods, and 3 have reached in many years. After these write- 
offs in inventories have been made the company earned for the calendar 
year 1920 over 100 per cent on the amount of outstanding preferred 
stock. In the six previous years it also earned an amount equal to 
100 per cent of its outstanding preferred stock. * * The Beacon 
Manufacturing Co. makes cotton blankets. The superior quality and 
low retail price of the blankets have caused it to be necessary for the 


Beacon Co. to 5 year after year tremendously increase the size 
This has been done almost entirely from profits of 


920 the 
roduct. 
ecause the 
few years, 
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Now, note the following: 

The Beacon did not raise its price but one-third as much ag its com- 
petitors (it only doubled the selling rice of its blankets), although at 
no time could they entirely supply fie demand for their goods. The 
reason prices were not raised further was that the company believed 
that their then pront was sufficient (100 per cent would seem to be a 
pretty fair profit), and it was good business in the long run not to in- 
crease the cost of their product to the consumer to such an extent as 
other manufacturers did; as by not doing so they were likely to have 
better satisfied customers, 2 their profits already had so increased 
that the Zat o proportion of 3 further increases they might have 
charged would have gone to the Federal Government in the shape of 
excess-profits taxes, 

The only reason this concern did not take more than 100 per 
cent profit out of the people was because so much of such excess 
profits would have gone to the Federal Government in taxes. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, I presume they were one of 
the poor beneficiaries of the repeal of the excess-profits taxes. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Unmistakably, this concern is one of 
that long list of companies whose influence was brought to bear 
upon the Finance Committee from the very beginning of this 
Congress to repeal the excess-profits taxes by a propaganda the 
like of which I think I have never witnessed since I have been 
in public life, 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator does not mean to say they 
mtas ee large profits by reason of the depreciated currency 
abroad ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They made these large profits because 
they had a chance to charge the American consumer enough 
to take 100 per cent ont of him. They could have taken more. 
They did not take any more, because after they reached that 
point, if they had gone very much beyond it, the larger pro- 
portion of it would have gone to the Government in excess- 
profits taxes, and their loyalty to the Government did not 
extend to the point of raising their prices for the benefit of the 
Government Treasury. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did these people ask for the increased 
rates found in the pending bill? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I do not remember that a representa- 
tive of the Beacon Co. appeared before the Committee on 
Finance, The most active agent before the Committee on 
Finance was a former member of this body, one Senator Lip- 
pitt: He has been in evidence whenever there has been a cotton 
schedule to be framed, and in his trail I think we have gen- 
erally found some things which were pretty embarrassing to his 
colleagues on the Republican side. 7 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment advertised for bids for gauze for dressing the wounds of 
the soldiers, and these manufacturing enterprises abont whom 
the Senator is talking made bids to the Government. I was on 
the committee, and I happen to know about it for that reason. 
The Government investigated the profits they were making on 
this gauze and found that the profit was 95 per cent during the 
war. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. That would be pretty modest for most 
of the companies I am going to call to the attention of the 
Senate in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
could tell us why they should forego that extra 5 per cent profit 
which they were making. Was it due to their patriotism? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; 5 per cent patriotism. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was the lowest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was about the average of that clasa 
of citizens in this country at that time. 

Continuing with the Beacon Co., this authority which handles 
their stocks on the Boston Stock Exchange said: 


In the 1920 year the Beacon Manufacturing Co. charged off from 
their inventories an amount equal to their average outstanding capital 
for that year. Even then they showed a profit after deduction equal 
to the amount of their entire outstanding preferred capital * * © 
After charging off a million dollars from their liquid assets they then 
showed a surplus of net quick assets amounting to $1,800,000, or 50 
per cent larger than the. combined preferred and common capital, 

This concern seems to have done very well even in the “bad 
year” of 1921, for the same authority further states, and I am 
quoting now from a representative member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange who handles the stocks of this company on that 
exchange: 

The demand for the product may be further illustrated by the fact 
that with their 1921 selling, open only a few weeks, they have sold 
40 per cent of their capacity for the calendar year of 1921. 

Here is what Sanford & Kelley have to say of some other 
New Bedford mills in their financial review of the year 1921: 
THE DARTMOUTH MILD. 

At the annual meeting of the Dartmouth Mill, held in November, the 
corporation reported net earnings of $567,254. 
showed also a reduction in inventory account of nearly $45,000, 


paid in dividends during the year on the common stock 18151 
n 1920 they paid 34 per cent, in 1919 14 per cent, im 19 12 


Their balance sheet. 
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cent, in 1917 42 per cent, in 1916 2 cent, In 1916 their lus 
net quick — San 41.148,18. 4 now it stands at $2,049,080, 


f 
ora in the period mentioned of nearly $1,550,000, 

Mr. CARAWAY. That was in addition to the dividends 
they 


paid? 
Mr. LA FOLLETT. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This amount was passed to surplus in addi- 
tion to 30 or 40 per cent dividends? ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. Now, I take another 
company typical of the profits made, the Holmes. Mill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Where is it located? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is located in Massachusetts. 


THE HOLMES MILL. 


This stock is now selling, according to Sanford & Kelley, at 
$300. I quote from their report: 

The mill was started in about 1910, and the common stock sold at 
par. Therefore, in 12 years the investor has seen the market value 
of his stock trebled and has been receiving dividends since 1916 of 
20 per cent or more; in 1920 he received 38 per cent. 

THE NEILD MILL. 


This mill has been paying quarterly dividends of $5 a share, 
or at the rate of 20 per cent in cash dividends, Of this con- 
cern Sanford & Kelley report: 

If the Neild can earn 20 per cent on its capital in one of the warst 
years ever known in the cotton industry, what will it earn in normal 
times? It should be remembered in considering the dividends being paid 
by the Neild that they have not had many years to accumulate surplus 
earnings to off their debts as have many of the older companies. 
“Tt is therefore worthy of remark,” say Sanford & ed “ that in the 
last five years they have paid successively 18, 19, 20, 32, and again 20 
per cent. In spite of these disbursements in five years, amounting to 
considerably more than their capital stock, they can yet show a an- 7 
of more than 100 per cent in their lus of net quick assets. is, 
too, in spite of the tremendous taxes which the corporation has had to 
pay because of Its large earnings, because of excess-profits taxes. 

THS PIERCE MILLS, 

I quote again: 

The Pierce Mills paid its stockholders 34 per cent in cash dividends 
during the year, as compared to 50 per cent last year and 41 per cent 
the three previous years. The Pierce is one of those rich corporations 
that can well afford to pay substantial dividends in times of depression, 
as so much in the way of surplus quick assets has been laid aside over 
a long period of years and kept as a reserve for just such occasions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood, the 
Senator to say some time ago that these companies were re- 
ducing wages. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that pretty soon. 
There has been quite a struggle on between the manufacturers 
of cotton goods and their employees. I am going to take that 
up and present to the Senate some facts which I think are very 
pertinent to the discussion of the subject. I am just now deal- 
ing with the profits of these concerns. 

If Senators will follow me in the quotations I am making 
here from a reputable concern in Boston, a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange, representing the actual condition of 
these stocks and of these companies in all the aspects of their 
financial situation, they will observe that they are not dealing 
merely with recent years and the war profits that have been 
made under exceptional conditions, but that every once in a 
while we get a comment that reaches back into the pre-war 
period many years, sometimes 10, 12, 15, or 20 years and in 
some instances, as I remember, 40 years. These are not excep- 
tional cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will suffer another 
interruption, I would like to inquire what was the occasion 
for the publication of this information by the concern to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was for the purpose of disposing 
of the stocks and bonds of these companies in the usual course 
of business. People who can make investments in stocks of 
this sort that pay 50 per cent or 100 per cent are interested, 
of course, in the opportunities which are offered by the bond 
companies and the stock companies that deal in and represent 
the various manufacturing companies in the disposition of their 
stock. 

I come now to the Whitman Mills. 

THE WHITMAN MILLS. 


This is one of the largest and oldest mills in the country, and 
was reorganized in 1895. Again referring to the stock of this 
company, this same report says: 

A man who owned 20 shares at that time—1895—and took new stock 
as it was offered to him afterwards now has 40 shares, which cost him 
$3,800 and are worth about double that amount in the market to-day. 
From the distributions of all kinds he has received in dividends since 
1895 on what cost him $3,800 the sum of $8,034.50, 


Sanford & Kelley also issued in 1921 a special report on the 


the manner in which the cotton industry is conducted. I 
from that report: 


oie aap Mills, in which there is a most interesting side light 


The principal earnin . from two distin 
Pathe aero pg or ge t dtabillger 


> ich fact gets as a A 
Through ownership in cotton they receive profits from manufac- 
turing. From the sale and distribution of a tremendous volume of mer- 
ema comin form to Ping pen et ba ob eae 
| textile mills and is the exclusive selling a mt for all of them. ee 
ana 2 e ee oP aos Tats f. 
000,000 for the 10 years prior to 1913. : 
We hear a good deal of complaint about the excessive retail 
price of cotten goods, and it is popular now to refer to the small 
retailer as a profiteer, The real explanation appears in the lan- 
guage I have just quoted. Mill owners simply form themselves 
into a selling agency to distribute the product for several mills, 
and to the manufacturing profit they add the immense profits 
they make as such selling agency. 
That the immense profits in the cotton industry are not com- 
fined to any particular locality appears from Sanford & 
Kelley's reports. I quote from the same authority respecting 
Fall River mills: 
THE LINCOLN MILL. 


The Lincoln Mill made an exceptionally fine showing for 1920, indi- 
cated earnings being nearly $1,250,000 on a capital of fi, 000. Dis- 
bursements to stockholders amounted to $30 a shere. 

Dividends of 83 per cent in cash were paid and the inventory was 
kept down to low levels in the past year. For a great paar e a 
large part of the earnings of this corporation have been put back into 
the plant, and the past calendar year was no exception. 


THE TECUMSEH MILLS. 


I quote: 


With earnings amounting to about 100 cent for 1920, it may 
prose be felt that the Tecumseh Mills exceedingly well. The 
stockholders have every reason to be gratified, as th e received 
in cash and Liberty bonds 73 per cent, and when all this has been paid 
out the mill then showed a surplus of net quick assets amounting to 
ever 100 per cent. 


The Flint Milis— 


And I am quoting from the representative of the stocks of 
these companies, their selling agent on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change— 

The Flint Mills made a remarkable showing for the past year, indi- 
cated earnings being in excess of its total capital stock. his more 
than justifies the board of directors for its al payments of cash 
dividends, which amounted to $48 a share. 

It may be said that the profit of these mills was abnormally 
large during the war period. That is true; but most of the 
figures that I am giving involve two years subsequent to the 
war, including what is supposed to be a period of depression in 
the industry. Numbers of them also include years prior to the 
war. 

The representatives of these organized industries who ap- 
peared demanding more tariff protested that there was terrible 
depression in the industry. I have stated the dividends, the 
-profits, made in the period during which they represented they 
were suffering from depression which they advanced as a reason 
for the excessive increases in duties over those imposed by the 
Underwood-Simmons law. 

Here is what Sanford & Kelley have to say of the Granite 
Mill, not only during the war period but for a period of 40 
years: 


THE FLINT MILLS, 


THD GRANITE MILL, 


Like the Flint Mill, it (the Granite Mill) shows a surplus of net 
quick assets greater than capital and no debts except unaccrued 
taxes. The average dividend reeord of the Granite Mill over a 40-year 
period is exceptionally good, during which time there has never been a 
year past but what the stockholders received something in cash in the 
way of dividends, no matter how great the depression in the industry 


may have 
THR KING PHILIP MILLS. 


The King Philip Mills added another to its list of years of prosperity, 
which was reflected in the payment of dividends Š the stockholders 
amounting to 73 per cen taking the Liberty-bond disbursement as 
worth 100 cents on the dollar, 

The list of mills which I have taken at random from these 
reports are typical, not exceptional. Some made more and 
some less. 

The dividend record tells only a part of the story of the 
profits of these mills, In some instances, as in the case of 
Amoskeag, dividend paid on preferred stock may be carried in 
the statement of the company as “cost of manufacture.” As 
in the case of this company also, stock dividends ave declared 
sometimes equaling or exceeding the original amount of stock 
issued. Amoskeag, for instance, in 1919 declared a stock 
dividend ef 100 per cent. Consequently the holders of that 
stock thereafter received dividends thereon the same as upon 
the original stock, which, of course, reduced the dividend rate. 
Then also, as in the case of this company, which is reported to 
have a surplus of $40,000,000, the surplus is built up entirely 
out of the earnings or profits of the company, which is but 
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another way of saying that it is built up out of money collected 
from the publie largely as the result of profiteering. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment to cite another au- 
thority upon this subject. Former Professor Lauck, of the 
West Virginia University, made an investigation. 

Mr, MOSES, Mr. President, before I left the Chamber, with 


Mr. MOSES. In that respect, then, Mr. President, I pre- 
sume I am a worthy successor of the late Sendtor Gallinger. 
Mr, LA FOLLETTH. I think the Senator is; I think he is 
able to go his late colleague one better in his presentation of 
| the case of the Amoskeag or any other New England interest. 
When these facts are presented with respect to that company, 


the permission of the Senator from Wisconsin, he told me he | if the Senator from New Hampshire has any explanation for 
was about to refer to the Amoskeag Mills. May I ask the it, let him make it. I say that they have put by in capital 


Senator if what he has now stated is what he had in mind? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. MOSES, And that finishes the indictment of the Amos- | 
keag Mills? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, For the present. | 
Mr. MOSES. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of 
the Senators argument at all, but it seems to me that he has | 
overlooked some elements of the situation which would have 
been more familiar to him if he had lived in New England and 
had seen the operations of the mill. While it is quite true, I 
wish to say to the Senator, that the Amoskeag has accumulated | 
a very large surplus, it has done so, as I understand, because 
it has not been in the habit of distributing its earnings in divi- 
dends, but it has kept its earnings for the purpose of developing 
the plant and taking advantage of the market. For example, 
the Stark Mills, in Manchester, neighboring the Amoskeag, have 
been compelled to go out of business because of some element, 
possibly of imprudence, in the management of their affairs or 
because of certain elements of competition in the Southern 
States, where the particular class of goods which they make 
has been produced in larger volume. The Amoskeag has bought 
the Stark Mills in order to continue the Stark Mills as a manu- 
facturing enterprise in Manchester, something that the Amos- 
keag could not have done but for the prudence of its manage- 
ment in the past and the accumulation of the surplus to which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has referred, | 

It is my recollection from my reading of the last printed re- 
port of the Amoskeag—and I have nothing but newspaper | 
sources from which to quote, and I am quoting wholly from | 
memory—that the income of the Amoskeag from its inyest- 
ments, including the item Liberty bonds, to which I referred in 
a colloquy which the Senator permitted me to have with him a | 
few moments ago, was fully equal to the income from its manu- 
facturing operations. 

I hope that the Senator from Wisconsin has not in mind any 
notion of penalizing New England thrift and prudence. The 
Senator will remember that my State is far distant from the 
source of supply of its raw material. We have in my State for | 
native raw material nothing but a few deposits of building | 
stone, a rapidly diminishing supply of timber, and water powers. | 
Around those water powers have grown up these mills, and | 
around those mills have grown up large, enterprising, flourish- | 
ing communities, bringing cotton from Alabama and coal from 
Pennsylvania. This development has been made possible by | 
thrift and enterprise. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin has | 
not in mind the penalizing of New England for those sterling 
qualities, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am scarcely in a posi- 
tion either in the Finance Committee or in the Senate to penalize 
anybody. I hold views which are not in accord with the ma- 
jority. Those who boss the legislation of the Senate with regard 
to the tariff have been for many years in the majority here and 
in the majority in the Finance Committee. I stand quite by 
myself in that committee. So my friend from New Hampshire 
has no reason to apprehend any drastic action emanating from 
me against the Amoskeag or any other New England manufac- 
turing concern for which he speaks. 

J have considerable data here upon the Amoskeag cotton man- 
ufacturing plant. I had extracted therefrom for the purpose 
of the argument this afternoon just such material as I have 
presented. I remember, however, Mr. President, without re- 
ferring to my more extended notes upon the subject, that the 
Amoskeag had many years ago a capital stock of about 
$5,000,000, and it has been able to add to its capital from profits 
in the business under the tariffs which have existed eight times | 
the capital stock which it had some 20 years ago, or, perhaps, 
less than that—15 years ago. | 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? | 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. / 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator would not assert that that in- | 
crease in capital stock had all come out of profits during the | 
time which he mentions, would he? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the same argument which 
the Senator's predecessor, Doctor Gallinger, sought to make | 
here some years ago. ; 


stock out of profits since 1895 eight times the capital stock 
that they had at that time, 

Mr. MOSES. I think the Senator is in error about that 
with reference to the period of time, but with reference to 
the practice of the company of putting by a part of its profits 
into surplus, I wish to say that that is a trait that I should be 
glad to see extended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and out of profits they have been 
able to pay round dividends every year to their stockholders. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope they have, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will put into the Recorp the story of 
that institution. I will satisfy my friend from New Hamp- 
shire upon that subject. 

Mr. MOSES. It certainly will be an interesting story of the 
development of a great industrial concern. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It certainly will be a story of the 
excessive profits that greedy manufacturers can make under 


| excessive tariff rates. 


Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, when a concern having a 
turnover of $35,000 000 a year amasses in profits and dividends 
substantially $1,000,000 a year, less than 3 per cent on its 
turnover, it is not possible to say that that is profiteering, or 
that it is excessive. The Senator knows perfectly well that in 
the general run of business transactions in the country a gross 
profit of 10 per cent on the turnover is not abnormal and is 
not deemed excessive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a profit such as I have 
been presenting here to the Senate this afternoon of 50 per 
cent, 80 per cent, and 100 per cent per year on the manufac- 
turing business that these protected interests have been con- 
ducting can not be excused on any play of terms about “ turn- 
over.“ > 

Mr. MOSES. Why, certainly, Mr. President. if a company 
keeping its capitalization at a small figure, for any reason 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Like the Amoskeag Co., for instance. 

Mr. MOSES. Like the Amoskeag Co., for instance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With its $40,000,000 of capital increase 
in a very brief period of time. 

Mr. MOSES, I have not the figures of the Amoskeag Co. in 
my mind. I do not think it is as great as that, however. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very certain it is. 

Mr. MOSES. But in the case of a company keeping its capi- 
talization at a small figure, but having a tremendous turnover. 
certainly, as I view it, it is somewhat unreasonable to take the 
percentage applied to a small capital, but based upon a very 
large turnover, and present that as evidence of a charge of 
profiteering. The particular question which the Senator from 
Wisconsin is discussing, however, is not one which affects the 
Amoskeag Co., because, as I pointed out to him earlier in the 
day, the Amoskeag Co. has not been here asking for higher 
tariffs. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know that that signifies any- 
thing, Mr. President. They may be represented by those who 
are here asking for higher tariffs, 

Mr. MOSES. I think I may say of my own knowledge that 
they are not 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, that may be true, and if the Sen- 
ator says so I know it is true. . 

Mr. MOSES. Because, I think, if the Amoskeag Co. had 
wished to haye its case presented here, I would have heard 
something about it. The other manufacturers of my State have 
not been at all modest in notifying me of their desires, 

Mr. CARAWAY., Mr. President, I might suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that the Finance Committee has not been 
at all modest when it granted their desires, has it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has not been necessary, I will say, 
for anything more than intimations as to advances in rates to 
be made to have them recorded in this bill as presented here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Modesty, then, has not characterized their 
dealings—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not very much; no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not only with the constituents of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, but with the constituents of other 
Senators. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When any representative of a manufac- 
turing interest appeared before the committee, about the first 
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question that was asked was “ What do you want?” And when 
it was stated by the representatives of the concern what they 
wanted, that is about what they got. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin another question, he having already told me that as 
a. member of the Finance Committee he has not heard the voice 
of any representative of the Amoskeag Co.—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I do not remember, Mr. President, 
whether the Amoskeag Co.'s representatives appeared before the 
committee or not. There was a period of about one month when 
I was absent from the hearings in the committee on account of 
a death in my family. They may have appeared at that time. 
I do not know whether they did or not. 

Mr. MOSES. I think they did not; and, with reference to the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Arkansas, I wish the 
Senator from Wisconsin also to give me absolution. I have not 
appeared before the Finance Committee asking for higher duties 
on cotton. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is very true, and I am very 
glad to attest that fact, Mr. President. I think the appearance 
of anybody representing any of these New England cotton manu- 
facturers and asking for increased rates would be a piece of 
brazen impudence, and I know the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire well enough to know that he could not be enlisted in an 
enterprise of that sort, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Granting that, I was going to suggest that 
it was not necessary for anybody except the representatives of 
the concern to come, was it? I judge from what the Senator 
has said that if they intimated, even by letter, that they wanted 
a raise they got it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the record of the 
committee will show that an increase was, as a rule, accorded 
to those who appeared asking for an increase. I think that is 
the record of the Committee on Ways and Means in the House 
of Representatives. I think if anybody will take the testimony 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the testimony, presented to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, it will be found that substantially the rates asked for 
by the interests who appeared were accorded to them. Of 
course many rates were added after the record evidence of the 
hearings terminated, for a very large body of representatives 
of these interests appeared when there was no record made of 
the hearings that were had by the Republican members of the 
committee, and concerning what transpired at that time I have 
to depend upon my recollection, as do other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have been endeavoring to follow 
the argument of the Senator from Wisconsin upon this very 
interesting question. I do not understand that he was ques- 
tioning at all the propriety as a business proposition of passing 
a portion of the earnings of the company to surplus instead of 
distributing it as dividends. As I understood him, he was 
calling our attention to the fact that in addition to the amount 
distributed as dividends a large amount had been annually 
passed to surplus as indicating that great profits had been 
made out of the business, and that the companies were easily 
able to compete and do well, remarkably well, even under exist- 
ing rates. I did not understand that the Senator from Wis- 
consin was questioning at all the wisdom or propriety of the 
Amoskeag Co. passing some of its earnings to surplus. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I was simply calling 
attention to the profits derived from the manufacturing business 
under the various tariffs that have been in existence for a 
period of years and showing how much had been paid out in 
dividends and the amounts that had been carried to surplus. I 
have made no comment upon either the amounts paid out in 
dividends or the amounts carried to surplus. I simply wanted 
to get before the Senate the facts with respect to these various 
companies, their earnings, the amounts that they had carried 
to surplus, and the amounts that they had paid out in dividends 
under the existing tariffs covering the period of years desig- 
nated in the reports that I have presented. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. In the interest of strict accuracy, to which 
the Senator is as much wedded as I, if I recall the language 
which he employed in citing figures in reference to this par- 
ticular company, he cited. the amounts annually derived from 
their operations applicable to dividends and surplus. 


Mr. LA FOLLHTTE. I think that is true; yes. $ 

Mr. MOSES. So that the less than 3 percent upon thei 
turnover, which is about what happened 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH. Well, I do not know. I am not certain 
about that. I have not any data upon that subject. Has the 
Senator looked that up? ; 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator to take my word for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I will take the Senator’s word for any- 
thing that he has investigated. 

Mr. MOSES. My recollection from my inyestigation is that 
the annual turnover of this company is about $35,000,000, and 
$1,000,000 applicable to dividends and surplus would be some- 
thing less than 3 per cent on the turnover, and as I understood 
the Senator in the table which he read earlier in the day that 
was the total amount available for dividends and surplus, so 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] should not think 
that there is an additional amount that in some way was 
carried to surplus, because, as I remember the table which the 
Senator read, that included the total earnings of the company. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I do not carry all those 
figures in my mind, and I will not take the time of the Senate 
to recur to the table. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I merely happened to be in 
the chair, and my mind was entirely free to follow what the 
Senator was saying, and I think I recall it with literal accuracy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be true. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to get 
clearly in my mind the distinction that the Senator from New 
Hampshire is making in his calculation as to the turnover? 
The capitalization of this company, I believe the Senator from 
Wisconsin has said, is $5,000,000. That is the amount owned 
by the company or invested by the company, upon which they 
are to pay dividends, In the course of a year’s business they 
will turn over that amount to an aggregate of $35,000,000, and 
on that turnover they will earn about 3 per cent; but that 8 per 
cent represents the amount made upon the yearly turnover. 
What does it represent upon the capital invested, upon whieh 
dividends will be paid? 

Mr, MOSES. Mr. President, upon the figures which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has quoted that would be something 
like 20 per cent on the capitalization, of which, however, less 
than half is distributed in dividends. The rest of it goes into 
betterments or into available surplus. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but we want to get clearly in our minds 
this idea: There is invested in this business by the individuals 
engaged in it $5,000,000. They have a monthly or bimonthly 
turnover which in the course of a year aggregates $35,000,000. 
Upon that turnover they earn annually 8 per cent. That means 
that they have been able, by the use of the $5,000,000, to earn 
something like 20 or 25 per cent. Now, the question arises, 
What per cent have they made upon the capital invested? 
That is the point that the Senator from Wisconsin was at- 
tempting to develop. It is not so much a question as to the 
turnover as it is a question of what is the annual return upon 
the $5,000,000 invested. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
right there? 

Mr. SMITH. Les. 

Mr. MOSES. No, Mr. President; the amount of money in- 
vested in the plant may be and probably is much more than 
the amount of the par value of the capital stock, because out of 
earnings in past years money has gone back into the plant for 
its enlargement and its improvement for which no stock was 
issued, and which has no place in its capital account. 

Mr. SMITH. I know; but the Senator must not lose sight of 
the fact that all that accrued capital and facilities is a part of 
the profits. They did not see fit to pay it out as dividends. 
They put some of it into surplus and some of it into better- 
ments or facilities for enlarging the plant. 

To illustrate, it is alleged that in my State a certain cotton 
mill earned enough to build plant No. 2. They just issued 
duplicate stock, and I believe out of the earnings of plants 
No. 1.and No. 2 they built plant No. 8. Nobody invested any 
more money. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. They took it out of the public. 

Mr. SMITH. The plant made the money. They did not in- 
vest any capital out of other business, but plant No. 2 was the 
dividend paid on the stock of plant No, 1, and plants No. 2 
and No. 3 in the last analysis were the dividends: on the stock 
of plant No. 1; and that is the thing we want to get at in this 
debate, if possible—the question of what were the earnings. 

Mr. MOSES. Do I understand that the Senator is complain- 
ing about that industrial development in his State? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I am not complaining about these fellows 
making all they can. I am complaining about our legalizing that 
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kind of thing and shutting other people out from the possibility | his Die prons The wages paid in the cotton mills of this country 


of protecting themselves against it. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, if the Senator from South Carolina 
wishes to pass a statute here which will prevent the Amoskeag 
Co., in Manchester, N. H., from paying the Southern States 
$16,000,000 for cotton, as they did last year, he can answer to 
the cotton raisers on that point. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad the Senator has called attention to 
that. These are not matters which pertain to any particular 
individual or any particular corporation. We are charged here 
with the duty of making such laws as will give every man an 
equal chance under the law, and the Senator knows that when 
the spinners in New England bought $16,000,000 worth of cotton 
from the South, if they did, they got their cotton below the cost 
of production. The man who sold them the cotton was not 
declaring any dividends or laying by any surplus. He was 
fixing to get a mortgage on his place, to try to meet expenses. 

Mr. MOSES. I assume that the New England cotton spin- 
ners paid for cotton in the South what the cotton raisers in the 
South asked for it. They could not get it anywhere else. 

Mr. SMITH. The cotton raiser in the South takes what the 
New England man offers. That is notoriously the fact. He has 
to take that or take nothing. He has no way of protecting him- 
self. He is in bad; and, besides that, the monstrous condition 
still prevails in this country that the New England mills and 
the southern mills wait every morning for the Liverpool mar- 
ket to open to sell American cotton upon the basis of a European 
competitor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator’s pardon; he has the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to conclude what 
I have to say, and I will leave the discussion of this subject to 
my friend from South Carolina and my friend from New Hamp- 
shire. I may have occasion at another time to go more fully 
into the financial history of the Amoskeag Co. I find I am not 
able to put my hand upon some notes I had regarding that 
company, which I thought I had brought to the Senate floor. 

I wish to add to the testimony as to the profits made by 
these various cotton manufacturing companies this statement 
from Professor Lauck, formerly of the West Virginia University, 
whe made an investigation into the profits of various manufac- 
turing companies and published a pamphlet upon that subject, 
which was issued in 1920, from which I read: 


PROFITS AS SHOWN IN THE PUBLISHED REPORTS OF TEXTILE COMPANIES, 


Such profits should be reflected in the net incomes shown in the 
ublished reports of the large textile companies. Here, again, the ma- 
erial at hand is not so full as one could wish. But such returns 
as appear in Moody's and Poor's Manuals enable us to substantiate 
the above e for en ine representative cotton and wool 
manufacturing companies. 5 a the net income of these 
companies for the war years 219 6-1918 was five times as large as the 
comrespenatng . for — peower: years 1912-1914, 


* . * 
In general, the 3 ieee is that in recent years the manu- 
facturer’s and retailer's ma 


ns of profits have been a sorting a much 

larger portion of the consumer’s money than in earlier years, that to- 

day the amount absorbed by these two elements amounts to approxi- 

A one-half the price paid by the consumer for the goods, and that 

reflected in profits 3 75 tor the manufacturer at least, are 

many times those received in pre-war years. This establishes a very 
close relationship between profiteering and high prices. 


I have not given these figures nor discussed the profits or 
the business methods of cotton manufacturers for the purpose 
of convicting them of profiteering but for the purpose of show- 
ing that before the war, during the war, and after the war the 
business has been an extremely profitable one, and the greatest 
of this prosperity has been enjoyed under tariff rates less than 
one-half of those which this bill seeks to impose. The only 
possible purpose of the cotton schedule of this bill is to give 
these great manufacturers an absolute monopoly of the Amer- 
ican market—its purpose is to give these cotton manufacturers 
a monopoly just as complete as though an embargo were im- 
posed upon importation of cotton cloths. The limit of the 
price which the American consumer will have to pay for this 
great necessary of life will be measured only by the necessities 
of the purchasing public and by the greed of the cotton manu- 
facturers, who have come to look upon dividends of 20, 25, or 50 
per cent quite as the ordinary thing in their business. 

It is rather remarkable that the advocates of prohibitive 
tariffs never point to the real beneficiary of such legislation. 
They never mention what the tariff does for the manufacturer, 
but they solemnly declare that the tariffs are necessary for the 
poor laboring man and woman. There never was a falser 
claim made by mortal man than that the tariff wall which the 
cotton schedules of this bill propose to erect for the benefit of 
the cotton manufacturer will in any way benefit the laborer in 
the cotton mills. The cotton manufacturer pays his labor just 
as little as possible without any regard to tariff legislation or 


and the manner in which women and children have been worked 
in those mills is a national disgrace. I have before me a 
pamphlet entitled “ Wages and hours in American industry,” 
prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board and 
published in 1921. This concern is composed of manufacturers, 
and the cotton manufacturers of the country occupy a promi- 
nent place in it. In this pamphlet they have a chapter on 
cotton manufacturing, and in that chapter they give what 
they call “classified pay-roll data.” Among other things, this 
data shows for a typical month in 1914 and for six months of 
1920 and six months of 1921 the average weekly earnings in 
the cotton factories, North and South, of women. and male 
skilled and male unskilled labor, and the average for all. By 
multiplying the amount of weekly earnings, as given in the 
pamphiet of this manufacturers’. association, by 52, it is ob- 
vious that one gets the total amount the laborer could earn if 
he worked every week in the year. Constructed on this basis 
you get the following table: 
OCot ton mu workers’ yearly earnings (for 52 toceks“ employment). 


This employers’ document also shows that in 1914, before the 
war, cotton-mill wages in the South were as low, if not lower, 
than any other wages in the United States; that in 1914 cot- 
ton-mill wages in the North were among the very lowest wages 
in northern industry; and that in 1921, at the peak of cotton- 
mill wages, both North and South, they were at the very bottom 
of the wage scale of the industries of the country. It also 
shows that in 1921, after the war, cotton-mill wages, North 
and South, were on the average further below wages in other 
industries than they were in 1914. Is it any wonder that there 


are strikes throughout New England? This table I have pre- 
sented shows that at no time were the wages paid even to the 


most skilled cotton-mill workers anywhere near the health and 
decency level of any of the budgets made up either by the Labor 
Bureau or any of the other organizations that have made 
studies into that question. It is my recollection, also, that 
since the figures were published from which I have compiled 
this table, cotton-mill workers have accepted a very large cut in 
wages to escape starvation, and they are now generally on 
strike because of a proposal to still further cut their wages and 
increase the hours of labor. 

But, sir, imagine a laborer, skilled or unskilled, in any indus- 


‘try supporting himself and maintaining a family on the yearly 


wage which it would be possible for him to earn in this indus- 
try, even though he worked every week in the year without loss 
of time. This table demonstrates beyond all question that the 
profits of the manufacturer have little to do with the wages of 
the worker, no matter what the manufacturer’s profits may be. 

They prate about low wages abroad and appeal for higher 
rates of protection to offset the difference between the wages 
paid in foreign countries and the wages paid here. The labor- 
ers of this country get no wages from their employers except- 
ing as they are able to exact them through collective bargaining, 
and even then they are in an overwhelming and steadily en- 
croaching condition of oppression. 

Manufacturers appear before the committees of Congress 
with their mouths dripping with unctuous phrases about the 
protection of labor, and then drive their employees into a 
condition of life such as that shown by the investigations of 
the conditions in Lawrence, Mass., where families are com- 
pelled to live in one room on the wages which they are able to 
earn, and then are forced to strike to prevent those wages 
being reduced to a point which makes their condition of life 
more bitter and more exacting and more oppressive than it is. 

The tariffs fixed by Congress ostensibly for the protection of 
labor never reach the laborer where the employer can prevent 
it, The employer will take every cent of the advantage that 
the tariff imposes and labor gets nothing from it excepting as 
labor, through organization, is able here and there to make 
an approach toward exacting what will furnish a fair return 
for its services. 

Mr. President, it ought to be enough to say that labor to-day 
in the United States is paid less in the purchasing power of 
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its wage than at the beginning of this century. No man who has 
taken the trouble to go into the figures showing the increase 
in the cost of the necessaries of life will dispute that state- 
ment for a moment. I have submitted to the Senate ample 
proof on that subject. It is overwhelming. The shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar is such that the actual wage 
of labor in the United States to-day is below what it was at the 
beginning of the present century, measured by the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The purchasing power of the dollar to- 
day is 38 cents as compared with what it was in 1901. 

The table which I have presented demonstrates beyond all ques- 
tion that the profits of the manufacturer have little to do with 
the wages of the worker, no matter what the manufacturer’s 
profits may be. In the cotton business, at least, its history shows 
that the wages paid to labor will not be voluntarily increased. 
I think that is true of every other industry. If 10, 20, 50, and 
100 per cent annual profits do not induce the manufacturer 
to raise the wages of his labor above starvation level, what is 
the use of talking about aiding labor through a protective tariff? 
Never was a greater fallacy than that you could make labor 
prosperous by adding to the wealth of the employer. Not one 
cent of the millions or billions that go into the employers’ pock- 
ets as the result of a protective tariff in excess of the fair 
margin of profit ever benefits labor. That is an axiom that ap- 
plies to the cotton schedule and the woolen schedule and the 
steel schedule and every other similar schedule in this bill. 
Of course, it is true that if a manufacturing business can not 
be conducted and some moderate profit realized it will in time 
be abandoned, and labor thereby will lose employment. But 
if it can be conducted at a moderate profit, no matter how 
great the wealth you may shower upon the manufacturer by 
embargoes, tariffs, or other favors, you will not benefit labor 
one cent. They will pay labor just what they are obliged to 
pay labor, and not one farthing more, and all the sufplus of 
profits that come from a tariff and from other favors bestowed 
will be put into the coffers of the corporations and into the 
pockets of those who own the business, 

That is why, Mr. President, the robber rates of tariff in the 
cotton schedule, the steel schedule, the wool schedule, and other 
schedules in this bill will not benefit labor in the least, but 
will simply enrich the great manufacturers by the hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars which they will thereby be able 
to extort from the consuming public, and will lay upon the con- 
sumer that enormous burden in addition to that which he car- 
ries now. 

Mr. President, I want to say just this word in closing: I hope 
to be able to devote some time to the cotton schedule after its 
rates shall have been fully settled upon and presented by the 
committee to the Senate for its consideration. I want to say 
that I shall be fortified with proof here to show that upon every 
step of conversion cost, from the gray cloth to the finished 
product, the processes are so improved in this country that the 
cost in Great Britain exceeds the cost here. That is my: belief, 
based upon cablegrams which I have received within the last 24 
hours touching this subject. 

I hope to be able, Mr. President, to submit some observations 
further on this schedule at another time, and I hope to be able 
also to take up certain other schedules in the tariff bill and 
submit them to some discussion and analysis. I believe this is 
all I care to present at this time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, before action is taken on 
the rice schedule I have here a few facts which I should like 
to insert in the Recozp. We are asking that the House rate on 
rice be restored. I wish to place in the RECORD a few facts to 
show what the House rate is on an ad valorem basis and to 
show that it is not unreasonable. 

The imports during the calendar year 1921 of paddy, or rough 
rice, were 56,615 pounds, valued at $3,501, or 6 cents per pound. 
That is equivalent under the House rate of 1 cent per pound to 
an ad valorem rate of 17 per cent. 

Of the uncleaned or brown rice there were imported 19,839,596 
pounds, valued at $1,052,668, or 5 cents per pound, which equals 
an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. 

Of milled rice there were imported 17,078,059 pounds, valued 
at $804,285, or 5 cents per pound, which would make the equiva- 
Jent of an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent. 

Of rice flour, meal, and broken rice there were imported 
787,215 pounds, valued at $53,549, or 7 cents per pound, which is 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 7 per cent. 

These are importations for 1921 and show, in my opinion, 
that the House rates are not excessive. 

In order to show that the tariff rate is effective and does 
protect rice, which is an agricultural product—because it has 
been said that we can not reach agricultural products through 
the imposition of a tariff rate—I desire to put into the RECORD 


certain figures which show the result of the operation of the 
rates under the emergeney tariff law, printed recently under 
pera rg the Senate. 

e recalled that we passed the emergency tariff law 
on May 27, 1921. We find that the price of New Orleans rice 
in this country for June, 1921, was 2.75 cents per pound. We 
find that in July the price went to 3.63 cents per pound; August 
to 3.88 cents per pound; September, 3.63 cents per pound; Oc- 
tober, 5.19 cents per pound; November, 4.51 cents per pound; 
December, 4.69 cents per pound. This was an increase of 70 per 
cent in the price of rice from June, 1921. 

In order to show that the emergency tariff rate had something 
to do with this, I have here figures from the London market 
with reference to Siam rice, which is a comparable rice to the 
New Orleans rice. It will be found that in June the price in 
London was 4.54 cents per pound, whereas we were receiving 
in this country 2.75 cents per pound. Then the price on the 
London market was as follows: For July, 4.14 cents per pound; 
August is not given; September, 5.02 cents per pound; October, 
4.74 cents per pound; November, 4.98 cents per pound; Decem- 
ber, 5.14 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, it will be seen by a computation and striking 
an average that the increase of Siam rice on the London market 
during the same period was only 13 per cent, and yet, notwith- 
standing the increase in the tariff rate under the emergency 
tariff law, the American consuming public were paying less 
for rice than was paid by the British consumers for a com- 
parable qual ty of rice. I think that that demonstrates—and 
it is one of the lessons which this report clearly teaches; and if 
the figures in other instances are analyzed I believe the same 
result will be apparent—that we were never made to pay more 
than the British consumers paid for rice. Though the duty did 
increase the prices to the producer by 70 per cent, the consumer 
still paid less during every month than the English people paid 
on the London market, on which during the same period the 
price increased only by 13 per cent. 

Mr. President, I wish to say on behalf of the committee that 
the statistics concerning rice in the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation were not sufficiently complete to afford the committee 
adequate information, and we find that they dealt with only 
two years, which were the only years that they could have 
selected where the conditions were such. For instance, we find 
on page 695 of the Summary of Tariff Information—and I am 
now quoting from that document: 

Compared with the enormous crops and exports of the Orient, the 
domestic production is insignificant. However, with the exception of 
certain kinds imported to meet special requirements, the American out- 
put supplies substantially the entire domestic demand and permits an 
export of over 400,000,000 pounds. 

There could not have been a more inaccurate statement made 
with reference to rice, generally speaking, but it was practically 
true. Immediately after this was published I got together all 
of the monthly summaries which were issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, and checking them up I found that the ex- 


-cess of exportations over importations for 1921 amounted to 


344,050,686 pounds; for 1920 the exportations exceeded the im- 
portations by 303,463,298 pounds; but before that, going back 
as far as the time when the industry became generally recog- 
nized as an important agricultural industry in this country, 
going back to 1895, we find—I will select just a few years by 
way of illustration—that the excess of importations over ex- 
portations was in 1919, the year before that for which figures 
are cited by the Tariff Commission, amounted to 170,000,000 
pounds plus; that in 1918 the excess amounted to 259,000,000 
pounds plus; in 1915 to 199,000,000 pounds plus—practically to 
200,000,000 pounds, because the total figures are 199,711,000 
pounds—and going down to 1909, the surplus of exportations 
over importations amounted to 202,388,000 pounds plus. 

These facts were not given to the Finance Committee, and 
for that reason the Finance Committee recommended a redue- 
tion in the rates proposed in the House bill. Immediately I 
presented these figures to individual members of the Finance 
Committee I was very much encouraged at the attitude taken, 
and I have been told by practically all of them individually 
that they recognized that the facts had not been presented to 
them at the time they took the action recommending a reduction 
of the rates, 

I wish to say a word with reference to the amendment 
which I proposed to offer here. Before proceeding to do that, 
however, Mr. President, I should like to have permission to 
have the table which I prepared several months ago for my 
speech delivered on May 3, 1922, and inserted then in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp from the Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce re'nserted in the Recorp, so as to show the relative 
importations and exportations of rice from 1895 to 1921. 
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Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The itable referred to is as follows: 


The totals of imports and exports for each year have been added by 
fiscal years and show the following result: 
1921 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Exportation — 440, 855, 298 
Importationn 96, 804, 612 


Surplus exportation over importation__._.10.___. 344, 050, 686 


— — == - = me e ae 


= 
1920: 
Exportation — — — 483, 885, 259 
Importation ST SAT a 179, 921, 961 
Surplus exportation over importation 308, 463, 298 
——— 
1919: 
Importation E A aaah R heel a ere een es ORT Rey MOD 
Exportation —— ~.-...-.-.... Tr SANT Se $ , 000 
Surplus importation over exportation 170, 598, 263 
1018: 
onna... TT—T—TTö ͤ ‘S00, 008, OOS 
K = ae es 108) 868; 
Surplus importation over exportation _--... 259, 695, 340 
1017: 
Importation J.. ͤ K ⁵˙ A mee 
TPPPTPTTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—. » 372, 310 
Surplus importation over exportation 34, 676, 548 
1916: 
PF 2 ee 
Esportation 2. ˙ A. — ] 
Surplus importation over exportation 142, 356, 540 
915; > 
a ADD ͤ—ð—Un—ʃ x 1 enim | Wtly aon, OTe 
DOAL RT ——— Š 77, 480, 065 
Surplus importation over exportation 199, 711, 407 
1914: 
1 a ee a — 1 oe ee ee 290, 194, 917 
Mxportation —. — .. — 22,414,326 
Surplus importation over exportation 267, 780, 591 
1013: 
importation — —ů—ů bbe, 108, SAT. 
Exportation —--_.-_- . K | ey La ARO 
Surplus importation over exportation 183, 908, 057 
1912: 
1 tion ... T 8 k 
in riro AAE IAR eee RF AULIE — — 89,446,571 


Surplus importation over exportation 150, 616, 760 


— — — x „ 861 
Surplus importation over exportation. 178, 711. 434 
wane 8 — 225, 409. 545 


Impor tation ne 


Surplus importation over exportation 198, 601, 357 
Â. e —ſ— 


—— 26, 


1909: 
rtation — 22.5900. 422 
— Gas te eee 20, 511; 429 


Surplus importation over exportation 202, 388, 993 


1908 : 
Importation_____. —— 212,783, 392 
——... ARNE IGE LEICA IE BL BITS 28, 444, 415 


Surplus importation over exportation 184, 338, 977 

1907 : 
Importation._---___. ----.. 209, 603, 180 
Exporta tion — —— 80,274, 871 
Surplus importation over exportation 179, 428, 809 
2 tation. 166, 549, 957 
— — 38, 142, 103 
Surplus importation over exportation — 128, 407, B54 

1905 : 
— tee er ner 113, 282, 760 
ot ates ee TG RESO 106, 483, 515 
Surplus exportation over importation.--. 6. 799, 245 
—— —-¼ 

1904: 
1 ‘ta ti — * 8 772 
Race ee . 28.121.785 


Surplus importation over exportation 128, 100, 009 


1803: Pounds. 
Mxportation a S 
Surplus importation over exportation 149, 904, 836 
1 
—— eee eee ee eee 
Surplus importation over exportation 128, 067, 620 
101% „ 8 
TZ ee 
Surplus importation over exportation — 91, 671, 864 
1900 : 
Importation_____.________. — eo TY TPT Mew dT Se me 116, 679, 891 
ee ee SPR RT PRESET ES 41, 066, 517 
Surplus importation over exportation 75,613, 374 
1890: 
Deer ðͤ 204, 177. 293 
C ESSAI ELLE RAE ST 2 334, 589 
Surplus importation over exportation. 188, 842, 704 
1898: z Pi 
a aoka ie SEA EISERES 8 
Surplus importation over exportation 184, 084, 328 
1897 : e 
. . ohber ET — 197, 816, 134 
poe st SE Ie IP Cae — ͤ ͤñäͤ— §, 905, 734 
Surplus importation over exportation 193, 910, 400 
1896 : ; 5 = 2 
— T 
Surplus importation over exportation.___t0mnmnn..... 181, 693, 053 
1895 
ot ate ——. . 


Surplus importation over exportation 217, 990, 984 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had offered an amend- 
ment to this paragraph, but I find from the disposition of the 
Committee on Finance it is not necessary to press the amend- 
ment. I shall be satisfied to request the Committee on Fi- 
nance to ask the Senate to disagree to the proposed committee 
amendment, which action will restore the House rate, which 
is practically the same rate as that carried in the emergency 
tariff law, and is also the rate which all of the rice growers 
of the country have asked the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to give them. I hope the Committee on Fi- 
nance will accept that suggestion and will ask that the com- 
mittee amendment be disagreed to, thereby restoring the 
House rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to join in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Louisiana. I shall make 
no extended remarks on the subject, because I think the jus- 
tice of the suggestion made by the Senator is conceded upon 
all hands. I desire, however, to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter received by me from the Rice Growers’ Association 
of Odlifornia, together with the resolution adopted by them 
and the names attached thereto. One paragraph from the 
letter, however, I shall read: 


The rice industry of California represents the product of 250,000 
acres of it itis n cro) That be 


at a profit. ey pie t should be pro- 
tected n of South Asiatic which can be sold 
in the ted Spates wand ander the 1-cent ge rh at one-half the price 


at which Louisiana, in rice must be 
sold in order to return to grower the „ of production. 


The fact is, Mr. President, which probably is little kno 
that California in the last few years has become the e 
rice-producing State in the Union, and, unless Louisiana looks 
to her laurels, it will soon be the first rice producing State in 
the Union. I ask that the resolution and letter to which I 
have referred be printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 


Rien Growers’ ASSOCIATION oF CALIFORNIA, 
CENTRAL OFFICES, CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


amento, Calif., June 29, 
Senator Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Senate Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
DEBAR . Jonx som: Inclosed herewith you will find unanimous 
8 the rice growers of California for a 2-cent tariff on cleaned 
riee, which involves an from the i-cent tariff recommerded 


increase 
the Senate Finance C Committee. 
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The rice industry of California represents the product of 250,000 
acres of land, upon which rice is the only crop that can be raised at a 
profit. It is therefore vital that this industry should be protected 
against the invasion of south Asiatic rice, which can be sold in the 
United States under the 1-cent tariff at one-half the price at which 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and California rice must be sold in order 


to return to the grower the cost of production. 

The great majority of all rice growers in the State are members of 
‘the Rice Growers’ Association of California, and I therefore earnestly 
ask on their behalf your favorable consideration and support of the 
2-cent rice tariff. 

With kindest 3 regards, I am, 

Very fai ly yours, 
F. M. PORTER, Secretary. 


Fo the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
California: 


Whereas the Underwood tariff provided a tariff of 1 cent per pound 
on milled rice, with variations for collateral products, which was prep 
erly and commendably increased to 2 cents in the emergency ti 7 


and 

Whereas the Fordney tariff bill as revised by the Senate Finance 
Committee abandons the urgently necessary pretecon afforded by the 
emergency tarif and places the schedule back at the Underwood tarif 
rates, and also provides an exemption of any tariff on rices used in the 
manufacture of soups and canned goods, which is dangerous and unfair 
to the American producers of rice; and 

Whereas the stability and development of the Sage prt | industry 
in the United States, and particularly in the State of California, is 
vitally dependent upon the protection that would be afforded by a 
2-cent tariff and the elimination of the unfair preference given manu- 
facturers of aoup and canned goods; and 

Whereas the livelihood and prosperity of thousands of families of 
American farmers, merchants, and workingmen in the State of Cali- 
fornia are directly dependent upon the return of a reasonable Boba 
upon the 850,000,000 pounds of paddy annually wn in the State, 
which can not be obtained without protection against practically open 
competition with rices grown in Asia under living conditions in- 
tolerable and impossible to Americans: Now, therefore, 

The undersigned, citizens and residents of the State of California 
living in the rice-growing area of pte State, earnestly uras that you 
lend you good efforts to securing a 2-cent tariff on rice and the elimina- 
tion of the unfair preference to the manufacturers of poop and canned 
goods, and by so doing indicate your loyalty to the principle of a fair 
return to Americans for products of American soil and a decent living 
to the farmers, merchants, and workingmen who are giving their time 
and best efforts to the building up of a great and sturdy industry in 
your State of California. 

S. Latz. E. C. Callender, A. G. Rossi, Jas. A. Kern, Edw. 

J. Brunelle, and 8. K. Briggs, of Modesto; W. B. Welch, 

Hughson; B. A. Barnes, L. W. Stephens, W. P. Andrews, 

jr., C. R. Herman, and T. Seversen, of Modesto, Calif. ; 

John H. Free, Turlock; Leonard Latz, Modesto; A 

Warington, Oakdale; J. B. Moorehead and Geo. T. 
Davis, of Modesto; A. M. McNeil, Ceres; Louis Har- 
ris, D. M. McLean, Geo. G. Voight, C. C. Easton, jr., 
Hugo McKinley, and Mark V. Wilson, of Modesto; 
A. K. Lockhart, Stockton; Bert Lowrx, C. C. Colens, 
Roy B. Maxey, W. R. Park, W. H. Bohling, M. R. 
Pitts, G. B. Husted, C. L. Routh, John M. Orth, Elmer 
C. Read. and J. W. Hawkins, of Modesto; Eldon P. 
Mains, Turlock; G. R. Stoddard, John Hennemuth, 
Nathan B. McVey, E. H. Tickle, Bert B. Curtis, F. O. 
Harry, Robt. J. A. Henry, A. J. Carlson, Frank H. 
Reid, Ray Smith, L. B. Blakesley, H. W. Fields, H. L. 
Wood, F. W. Hosmer, I. J. Nelson, J. C. Chapman, 


ton; Fred W. Se 
4. J 


Aivert Erickson, J. G. Rystrom, Oscar Fagerstone, Sam 
Lofgren, Admiral Barr, Bert Evans, Chas, Bloom, Clay 
B. Harris, T. A. Ca 


Hen 
Carl R. Rystrom, Glen Harris, John V. Reeve, Ernes 
Lofgren, R. G. Clark, G. W. Thiel 


L. Peterson, I. Anderson, John Olsen, RoT S. Olsen, 
E. H. Meyer, E. H. Lattermore, Louis Anderson, and 
J. W. Hendrix, of Richvale; H. S. Brink & Son; F. II. 
Thomas; C. H. Johnson; L. H. Gorham; L, A. Ray; 
J. O. Kearns; C. P. Gibson; K T; Sonas R. La 


kerty D. Dunahoo; J. E. Baker; H. T. Green; 
W. C. Dunahoo; C. N. Washburn; W. E. Cummings; 
R. H. Murdoch ; D. L. Tayor, F. S. Wardrobe; C. W. 
Heilbronner ; B. N. Ashley; F. x 
Foster; Darwin Picknell; M. J. Flynn; Russell Carter; 
M. Rice; J. Elefante; Leah E. Heidrick; C. J. Me- 


Best; Geo. W. 
wards; Ed Barham; A. N. Turner; Frank Shaver; 
Geo. D. Hansen; M. H. Jellison; S. P. Pitt; J. H. 


orehead, president California Bean Growers; Geo. T. 
Boyd, cashier First National Bank, Yuba City; C. R. 
Boyd, president First National Ba $ 


nk, Yuba ci ; 


pauto manager and 


ney, rice buyer; P. A. Kerrigan, rice grower; 8. G 
Harris, rice 8 
tentrock, contractor; C. A. Duncan, merchant; Marion 
Stegmere, rice grower ees Gray, rancher; Edward 


Miller, civil engineer; Robert Ewing, rice wer; 
H. E. Meyers, rancher; E. J. Kelley Go. (by John F. 
Cassidy, publisher; Lawrence 
Schelley, attorney; 2 Joaquin, rice grower; Frank 
Lane, owner rice land; Melvin E. ller, manager 

B, & Co. Biggs Mill; Fred N. Kenyon, manager 
Kenyon Co. orchards; Louis Tarke, farmer and stock 
raiser; A. L. Hill, cannery, superintendent California 
Pa Corporation; L. H. Ison, rancher; H. P. 
Stabler, Horticultural Com. Cutter Co.; A. W. Me 
Intire, local manager Union Oil Co. of California; 
E. E. Werner, fuel dealer; H. D. Hook, rice grower; 
C. M. Crok, rice grower; B. F. Cattlett, rice grower; 
N. Neis Varsnka, rice grower; L. A. P. Eichler, rice 
grower saree in man); Frank Richwood, rice 
buyer; B. J. Heibe harware merchant; Cline Bull, 
owner rice land; E. T. Barrett, rancher; Daniel Demp- 
sey, fruit dealer; Hugh D. Moncur, well driller; Geo. 
T, La rice grower; A. R. Gage, rice grower; F. W. 
Benton, lumberman; John Joa ee rice grower; C. E. 
Button, employee, Sutter Butte anal; A. J. Wood- 
worth, fruit grower, printer. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received this morning an 
editorial from this week’s issue of the Iron Age entitled “An 
unsatisfactory tariff.” The Iron Age represents what has been 
commonly understood to be one of the protected industries of 
the country. I think Senators and the country will be inter- 
ested in getting the viewpoint of thiseperiodical, and I ask that 
the editorial to which I have referred may be incorporated in 
the Rrecorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, ayd it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


AN UNSATISFACTORY TARIFF, 


The tariff bill as it stands to-day, much amended by the Senate in 
Committee of the Whole, may 8 be spoken of as more unsatisfac- 
tory than any of its predecessors. It was to be expected that the ma- 
jority party would frame the schedules on a protective basis and there- 
fore that these would more closely approach the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act than of the existin nderwood tariff. But no consistent 
policy has been followed in making the new schodules. Moreover, in 
many instances the existing duties have been so greatly increased that 
advocates of a moderate tariff, of whom there are many more in the 
ranks of lifelong protectionists than at any time since revenue bills 
began to be made, have either’ made goen protest or washed their 
panca of what they fear will be one of the most unpopular of all 
arif acts. 

It is granted that the public mind in its present state is highly 
receptive to any and all statements to the effect that special interests 
are having their way in the making of duties. More easily than ever 
any increase in existing duties can be put before the people as so 
much more added to the consumer's burdens for the benefit of domestic 
producers. War taxes are felt in every quarter; profiteering by re- 
tailers in many lines is still notoriously common. The purchasing 
power of many classes in the community has been cut down by the 
wage reductions of the past year. ‘These conditions give uncommon 
weight to criticisms of the pending bill, particularly to criticisms to 
the effect that in many cases domestic producers have had their way 
completely in the framing of schedules in which they are interested. 

As has been pointed out in these columns from time to time, the 
efforts of steel manufacturers have been more in the direction of urging 
that their raw materials be left free of duty or nearly so than in 
securing high duties on their finished products. Their ability to ex- 
port was an important consideration in this connection. cessive 
transportation Nie and the Bigu labor costs of to-day, even after 
the reductions of 1921, have made the export position of our steel 
oo much more difficult than it was in 1913 when the Under- 
w bill was passed. There was hope that the Senate would re- 
duce the House bill duties on manganese ore, ferromanganese, fluorspar, 
magnesite, and some of the ores entering into the manufacture of 
special steels. But through the action of the agricultural bloc and 
various combinations of Senators representing sectional interests, the 
raw materials duties in the metal schedule have been retained substan- 
tially as the House passed them. The manganese ore duty is left at 
1 cent per pound of contained manganese, or $11.20 per ton for a 50 

r cent ore. The duty on 80 per cent ferromanganese was put at 

.60, instead of $39.42. The fluorspar duty was raised from $5 per 
on in the House bill to $5.60. The House duties on crude and dead 
burned magnesite were finally put at one-half cent and three-fourths 
cent per pound, just as in the House bill. The House duties on ferro- 
tungsten and ferromolybdenum and their ores were reduced somewhat, 
yos in other duties affecting tool steel prices the changes are imma- 
erla. 

Both House and Senate bills continue the Underwood bill's conces- 
sion to the farmer in free barbed wire, but protection consistency is 
asserted in respect to cotton ties, the Senate retaining the House 
bill duty of one-fourth cent per pound, whereas cotton ties are now 
on the free list. 

8 mir yet be made in the metal schedule, as the bfll comes up 
for consideration in the Senate and later in conference committee, 
but no important departure need be expected from the policy already 
approved of imposing on the raw materials of steel manufactur) duties 

at each year will add many millions of dollars te the cost of pro- 
ducing American steel. 
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That tariff making under present world conditions and the un- 
paralleled proensa, fndustrial and fiscal, existing at home is a busi- 
Jess of high hazard is being demonstrated almost daily in the ular 
reactions to the proyisions of the pending bill. To add to 
certainties of domestic industries the form which the Pron yen bill 
will finally take seems likely to make it short lived. Radical changes 
by the next Congress are the well-nigh certain result of its enactment 
on substantially the present lines. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have a letter, together with 
a numerously signed petition, from the peanut growers of Vir- 
ginia, I ask that the letter and the accompanying resolution 
or petition be read, but, as there are about 5,000 names to the 
petition, I shall not ask that the signatures be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and petition were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN for CORPORATION, 


orfolk, Va., July 3, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Saxaror: I herewith inclose you a list of names that are ask- 
ing for a protective tariff on 5 and being so many of these 
names I have decided best to have them typewritten, and I attach 
copy of resolution passed by the Peanut Growers’ Exchange, 

ou Ba — = chere are about 5,000 of these names. 
AA eck i P. D. BAIN. 


CERTIFIED COPY OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
PEANUT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE (INC.). 
SUFFOLK, VA., March 1, 1922. 


Whereas the peanut growers of America can not successfully com- 
pete, in our own markets, with foreign wers of peanuts without a 
riff thereon sufficient to cover the difference between the cost of 
labor abroad and in this country; and 
Whereas the present emergency tariff on peanuts has been of de- 
cided benefit to the peanut farmers: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the directors of the Peanut Growers’ Exchange 
Inc.), representing more than 5,000 farmers in Virginia and North 

olina, appeal to the Representatives and Senators of Virginia and 
North Carolina to secure such a competitive tariff on peanuts as is 
now provided for in the pending tariff bill, which is not more than 
sufficient to cover the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad, and that a special appeal be made to the officials of pa 
nut organizations in other peanut-growing States to appeal to their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress to assist us in securing this 
much-needed legislation. 

We hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the resolutions 
passed by the board of directors of the Peanut Growers’ Exchange 
(Inc.) at their meeting March 1, 1922. 

PEANUT Growers’ EXCHANGE (INC.), 
T. H. Birpsone, Manager. 
J. FRANK Foosus, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Finance 
Committee reported amendments to the pending bill making 
substantial reductions in the rates fixed upon rice in the House 
bill. The rates named in the House bill are the highest ever 
named in any tariff bill with which I am familiar—certainly 
higher than those of the Payne-Aldrich law or the Underwood 
law or even the emergency law. I am informed that the com- 
mittee now is in favor of the rejection of their amendments 
lowering the rates on rice, which means the restoration of the 
House rates in this bill. Why the committee came to that con- 
clusion since this b ll has been before the Senate I do not 
know, but it is significant that after much study—for I assume 
they studied all these schedules—they recommended a reduc- 
tion in the rates named by the House. It may be that the 
change of heart is due to pressure exerted upon the committee 
by the able Senators from Louisiana. But why not? As this 
bll has been drafted by bargain-counter methods Louisiana 
should have its demand gratified just as California was a few 
days ago. If the efforts to reject the committee amendments 
prevail, then the House rates will be restored and the rates 
imposed upon this very important food product will in conse- 
quence be the highest ever levied. Of course, that action will 
prevail, for the committee has surrendered its former position. 

The record of exports and of imports, the volume of the pro- 
duction, the expansion and growth of the industry does not war- 
rant, in my opinion, these high duties upon rice. The average 
production in the years 1909 to 1913 amounted to 681,000,000 
pounds, while the production in the year 1916 rose to the enor- 
mous figure of 1.135.000 000 pounds. What need is there for 
increased duties upon rice if this industry was able under the 
rates named in the Underwood law to increase its production 
by nearly 100 per cent? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would suggest to the Senator that the 
war made the Underwood rate as to this item inoperative and 
ineffective, and when it became operative after the war it was 
necessary to put it in the emergency tariff bill in order to save 
the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to get the Sen- 
ator's information as to the effect of the Underwood law upon 


this product; but the facts snow that the industry prospered, 
or at least increased greatly. There is no doubt but that be- 
tween 1909 and 1916 the production of rice doubled, and it does 
not seem to me that an industry which increased its production 
so rapidly during these years could be said to be suffering by 
reason of the want of protective tariff duties. 

Let us compare the figures of production, imports, and exports, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before he 
proceeds with that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Louisiana has just adverted 
to the fact that owing to the war there was some development 
and that after the war, as he stated, the industry suffered very 
disastrously. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every industry has. 

Mr. KING. I was going to say that farm products and prac- 
tically every industry in the United States suffered, and rice 
suffered no more—indeed, suffered less—than some of the 
other industries of the United States. The depreciation in the 
price of rice, as I recall, was no greater relatively than the 
depreciation in the price of corn, where there was no possible 
competition. - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we attempted to frame a 
tariff bill based upon information as to what the industries of 
this country suffered after the war by reason of the depression 
in business, we would fix rates here that would be so high and 
so prohibitive that the whole economic structure of our coun- 
try would collapse. Every industry suffered, and suffered tre- 
mendously, even including those heretofore among the most 
prosperous in this country, during that period of time, as the 
Senator well knows. 

Mr. KING. And it might be added, too, that there was no 
interruption of importations by reason of the war, because 
our imports of rice have always come from the Orient, not from 
Europe; and there was no such chaotic or industrial perturba- 
tion in the Orient as to interrupt the importation of rice from 
the Orient to the United States. Rice could come just as freely 
during the war as before. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have just had handed to 
me some figures that will enlighten the Senator. 

The importations in 1920, after the war and before the emer- 
gency tariff law, were 50,000,000 pounds, while the importations 
from 1909 to 1913 averaged 71,000,000 pounds, nearly 50 per 
cent more. 

Now, let us see what the imports and exports show. 

Out of a production of 930,000,000 pounds of rice in 1921 we 
exported 600,000,000 pounds. Two-thirds of the crop produced 
went out of the country. Suppose that it all went out. Would 
you need a tariff duty to protect it? An industry that is ex- 
porting two-thirds of its crop can not justify the levying of any 
protective duty. It is preposterous to make any such claim. 
It stands to reason that the world price must be the controlling 
factor in the sale of a product that is exported in such large 
quantities. Nearly two-thirds of our products were exported. 
Do we want a system established of selling American products 
at home higher than abroad? 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. When the large export took place to 
which the Senator refers was a profit made by the producers 
of the rice? Can the Senator show or demonstrate by the 
figures which he is now in possession of that the growers of 
rice made large profits? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no figures as to that. 
I assume the situation is the same as with other industries, 
Sometimes large profits were made and sometimes smaller 
profits. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Has the Senator ever been around where 
rice has been planted? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Has the Senator ever visited the fields 
where it is planted? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And the Senator knows that the people 
who work in the rice fields work in mud up to their knees? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And if the Senator or I had to work in 
those fields we would look for a tariff of 10 cents a pound 
instead of 2 cents a pound, if we had to endure the labor, the 
hardships, that they have to endure, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is just as much reason 
for giving them a tariff of $1 a pound as 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No; I would not say so but they are 
entitled to protection from the mere fact that—— 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You can not protect this 
industry except in one way, the way that is contemplated here, 
by the rice producers selling their crop to growers’ organiza- 
tions who control prices, and who get the benefit of the pro- 
tective duties in making the American price higher than the 
foreign price. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. From the Senator’s statement, then, there 
is very little hope for the producer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my opinion this tariff does 
not amount to the paper it is written on, except that if the 
information I have is correct, that the price is controlled by the 
growers’ associations, they can manipulate the price so as to 
get a larger price at home than abroad. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I shall be glad to yield to the 


Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to say to the Senator that his 
information is not correct. There is a rice growers’ associa- 
tion, but it fs a cooperative association, just the same as we 
authorized under the amendment of the agricultural law some 
months ago. It is not one which buys rice and then sells it 
again, but the association is merely one which maintains an 
office and furnishes the producer with the price, and then com- 
bines the product of two or three small farmers in order to 
market their crop. It is a cooperative plan, however, and the 
men who are conducting it are working under a salary for the 
growers of the rice themselves, and no profit is made by the 
American Rice Growers’ Association, because they are taxed 
for the expense of conducting it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. May I 
finish my answer to the Senator from Louisiana? I have sym- 
pathy for the men and women who work on rice plantations, 
and I have sympathy for the men and women who toil in the 
cotton mills of New England; but the result of tariff legis- 
lation has been to impoverish them and to enrich the few. For 
the 10 per cent benefit that the working classes receive from 
tariff protection, 90 per cent of the benefit of the protection 
goes to the few who constitute the capitalistic class. That is 
the trouble with high protective tariff duties. It results in en- 
riching the few, and it is responsible for the unrest in this 
country to-day, namely, that our economic system is resulting 
in concentrating the wealth of the country in the hands of the 
few, largely through excessive protective tariff duties. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a minute? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I will agree that the large corporations 
have benefited from the protective tariff; likewise, the laborers. 
There is no country in the world where the laborer is upon as 
high a pedestal as hie is in this country of ours, and that is 
largely due to protection. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield now to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Admitting that we grow all the rice we can 
consume in this country, I will ask the Senator if he does not 
think that foreing a great lot of rice into this country from 
foreign countries on what the Senator calls an already glutted 
market has the effect of reducing the price to practically noth- 
ing at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will discuss directly the 
extent to which this market has been flooded by imports, 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if that must not have an 
effect in the way of beating down the price? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. And will not a tariff keep it out? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, if it is possible 
to flood the market with any commodity, and that will affect 
the price. That is why prices fluctuate in many lines of busi- 
ness, tariff or no tariff. 

Mr. GOODING. If the tariff is so low that it is not protec- 
tive, it flows in here, of course, and it can have but one result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The facts show that under 
the Underwood law, where the rate was very much lower, no 
such flood of importations came into the country as to force 
down the prices. 

It is true that in some industries the working people have 
been benefited by the protective tariff system; there is no doubt 
about that; no one thinks the tariff barons were so foolish 


as to put all their earnings in their own pockets; but labor’s 
benefits are insignificant compared to the benefits that have 
come to the manufacturers and others who have benefited by 
the high protective tariff system, and the concentration of the 
great wealth of this country in the hands of a few is at- 
tributable, in my opinion, to two things: The favors bestowed 
upon certain classes and privileged interests through tariff 
protection and the damnable stock-watering processes and pro- 
ceedings that have taken place in the industrial life of this 
country in the last 50 years. The statistics clearly show that 
those industries that have been the most highly protected have 
amassed the greatest wealth, and have amassed enormous 
fortunes and paid great dividends because they were able to 
collect through a government subsidy from the consumers of 
America, 

I repeat what I said a few days ago: In my opinion the agri- 
cultural interests of this country would be serving the farmers 
better if they were here driving down these excessive high 
rates on the things that the farmer must buy, rather than seek- 
ing to get tissue-paper rates for the farmer that will mean 
nothing and will not protect the farmer. 

Mr. GOODING. : Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. If it is true that labor has received some 
benefits from protection, then, because there is in this country 
a condition which I agree with the Senator is deplorable, so 
far as that is concerned, in the way of combinations and trusts, 
the Senator would deny the laboring men of this country proper 
protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have never taken any such 
position. I have never taken fl position against protection, in 
so far as protection is invoked to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of labor here and the cost of labor in Europe; 
but your system of protection has been carried away beyond 
that theory. Your system of protection has resulted in in- 
creasing dividends and profits and amassing the wealth of this 
country in the hands of a few, and is bound to-increase more 
and more the wealth of those few privileged tariff barons. 
Your system has been used to blind the public by giving small 
benefits to the laboring class to blind them against the tremen- 
dous wealth accumulated by the few. 

Mr. GOODING. Then the laws of the country and the people 
are to blame, or those who represent the people are to blame, 
and not the principle of protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suppose 
there are several groups on this floor who entertain widely 
different views upon what principle of protection ought to be 
applied to the making of a tariff law. One thing we have 
learned during the discussion of this bill, and that is that 
nobody has tried to find out what the facts were in a given 
industry to determine whether or not any principle of protec- 
tion fitted those facts and justified the levying of a protective 
tariff duty. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Here is an illustration of 
the lack of any definite principle in the formulation of this 
rate on rice. The rice industry is doing a tremendous export 
business and yet is given a high protective duty. Yesterday, 
industries which produce only 3 per cent and 5 per cent of our 
consumption were given a protective tariff duty. It makes 
absolutely no difference in giving protection whether the de- 
mands of the American consumers are satisfied by the indus- 
try’s production or whether we must go out into the world 
markets to buy the things our people need to consume because 
an industry can not compete with foreign industries; there is 
absolutely no distinction made as to whether the industry is 
a small, growing one or whether the industry is a trust or 
expanding so that it controls the world market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator was out of the. 


Chamber a moment ago when I took up the question of the 
importations and the exportations of rice. The only two years 
in which we imported more rice than we exported were 1920 
and 1921. Previous to that, as far as there is any record in 
the Department of Commerce or the Department of Agriculture, 
we have imported an average of over 200,000,000 pounds every 
year in excess of our exportations. — 

If the Senator will permit me, I can explain in two minutes 
why we export rice. We would export rice if we did not pro- 
duce one-tenth of the rice the people consume, because the 
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American consumer will not buy what we call broken rice. 
They want first-class, white, whole grains. We buy and import 
rice from rice-producing countries, and in milling it we break 
it. There is bound to be some breakage; and then we have to 
export the broken rice, because the American consumer will 
not buy it. 

For many years we sold nearly 500,000,000 pounds of rice to 
the brewers and we still had a surplus of broken rice and inferior 
rice that we have to ship out of this country. Since prohibi- 
tion the market for that 500,000,000 pounds of rice has been 
destroyed, so that added to what we previously exported is this 
quantity which was known as brewer’s rice, and that is shipped 
to other countries, which ship whole rice to us. The Ameri- 
can consumer will not buy it. I wish to say further to the 
Senator that every year previous to that our importations far 
exceeded the exportations. 

During the war those of us in the State of Louisiana who 
had a little influence were put to work persuading the people 
to increase their production. 

The Senator from Utah has referred to the fact that the 
Orient was still shipping its rice here. It could, in a measure; 
but our ships were out of that market, and the Asiatic bottoms 
were carrying other things besides rice, and they could not 
have brought to us the whole quantity which they produced at 
that time. 

We know that the whole world was stimulated in the produe- 
tion of agricultural products, and when the war ended there 
came an accumulation of rice upon us, which the emergency 
tariff law stopped to a large extent. To say that we are ex- 
porters of rice is not true in the common acceptation of that 
term, because we export rice which the American consumer 
will not buy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I have no 
personal feeling in this matter. If I could select my course, 
I would much prefer to remain silent and let the statements of 
both the Senators from Louisiana, whom I esteem very highly, 
remain undisputed. But it is my duty to look at the thing im- 
partially and to apply to the facts presented to me such prin- 
ciples of tariff protection as I think my party and country 
ought to stand for. I have tried to be fair in presenting the 
facts, without any purpose of distorting them. In fact, I. would 
naturally try to construe them in favor of the position of the 
Senator from Louisiana, if possible. 

Mr. HARRELD. A while ago the Senator made the state- 
ment that the statistics show that those industries which have 
been most heavily protected have made the greatest profits. 
I would like to ask him if it is true also that those which have 
been least protected have made the least profits? That follows 
as a natural consequence, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, No; it does not necessarily 
follow at all. 

Mr. HARRELD. What is the matter with the farmers’ 
profits? The reason they have not made profits is because they 
have not had protection, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator claims we have 
a right to invoke the power of the Government to help make 
profits for people. I do not believe that. I do not believe this 
Government has a right to invoke its power to help make 
profits for anybody. It has a right to help an industry that is 
essential for the happiness and prosperity of our people. It 
has a right, perhaps, to invoke this unusual power to help de- 
velop an essential industry that will take care of the reasonable 
demands of our people at a reasonable price; but it has no right 
to pass tariff laws for agricultural industries or for manufac- 
turing industries simply to make prosperity and profits for 
groups of individuals. 

Mr. HARRELD. I did not say that at all. The Senator 
coined the expression that those who have been most highly 
protected made the highest profits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I repeat it, that the pro- 
tected industries in this country have become enriched through 
their exactions upon the consumers of America, made possible 
by reason of indefensible and pernicious high-tariff duties. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then, would it not be wise to let the farmer 
profit a little by putting a protective tariff on his products? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I repeat, it seems to me that 
the agricultural bloc would be rendering a better service to the 
agriculturists of this country if it were seeking to lower some 
of the high rates upon the things the farmer buys, rather than 
put high rates upon agricultural products which can not be re- 
flected in increased prices, such as the rates upon rice, wheat, 
and other products named in this bill, 

The figures before me show that the imports of rice in 1921 
amounted to only 37,000,000 pounds. The imports of rice were 


about 3 per cent of our total production. The exportations 
were about twenty times the importations. 

Mr. President, compare these figures of production, imports, 
and exports. Do these disclose any urgent need for tariff in- 
creases? Out of a production of 983,000,000 pounds of rice in 
1921 we exported 600,000,000 pounds. Nearly two-thirds of our 
enormous production exported! How can a duty be expected 
to benefit the growers in Louisiana and California under condi- 
tions like these? Total imports in®1921 amounted to only 
37,000,000 pounds. These imports consist largely of Japanese 
brown rice for Japanese residents of Hawaii and of special 
types not grown in the United States. 

In this country rice is cultivated by machine methods in large 
tracts in similar fashion to wheat, while in the Orient laborious 
methods prevail. There the seed is first planted in nurseries 
and laboriously transplanted by hand. Because of this differ- 
ence in method, it is probable that in spite of the low wages in 
the Orient costs are higher there than in the United States, 
where rice is grown under the modern, improved, machine 
methods of large-scale production. 

Domestic rice growers are so strongly organized that the 
members of the associations grow the great bulk of domestic 
rice. The associations annually fix minimum prices and have 
great influence in determining what the prices shall be. 

The tremendous preponderance of exports shown by the fig- 
ures I have quoted indicates that the proposed duty will be a 
nominal one, except for the possibility that the tariff barriers, 
by shutting off competition in the domestic market, may enable 
the organizations to sell at one price in the United States and 
at a lower price abroad. 

How can this industry demand a protective tariff duty? 
Against what? Protective tariff duties are invoked to keep 
something out that is lowering the price of the American prod- 
uct; and we are shipping out twenty times as much of this 
product as is coming into this country and twice as much as 
we consume. 

_I am not going to prolong the discussion. There is no use 
in doing that. The policy of the other side is settled. Any- 
body and everybody who will vote for this bill can get protec- 
tive tariff duties, whatever he wants, with no attempt made to 
justify them, no attempt made to distinguish between the nature 
and character of the industry and the needs of the industry. 

I repeat, it does not seem to me, upon the evidence, that these 
increased tariff duties can be defended. But I want to say that 
rice is not different from many other agricultural products in 
the bill. Similar facts have been shown as to other agricul- 
tural products, but duties have been levied just the same—yes, 
the highest duties in our history. It is useless to protest here, 
but the American people will not hesitate to protest when they 
realize the burdens we are inflicting upon them. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is especially fitting that 
a Democratic Senator from New England should oppose pro- 
tection to the rice growers of the South. For 130 years, or as 
long as the existence of this Government, the manufacturers 
of New England have been given protection. During most of 
those years they have had free cotton, free hemp, free silk, as 
they call it, and when the Democratic Party was in power free 
wool, and now, when the people of Louisiana and the other 
Southern States come and ask for a little protection, how fitting 
it is that those people who have been protected all those years 
should oppose it. I do not believe the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts represents the people of New England in that stand. 
I can not believe that they are not willing to give to other people 
what they have enjoyed for so many years, regardless of 
whether the Republican Party or the Democratie Party has 
been in power. : 

The manufacturing industries of New England to-day, under 
the Underwood-Simmons bill, have a protection of from 30 to 
60 per cent on most things, where they are given any protection 
at all, unless it is the boot and shoe industry. Yet the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts has stood upon this floor and 
fought every proposition to give protection to the agricultural 
industry of this country. 

Our clothing is not on the free list. There is a duty of 35 per 
cent on fabrics made of wool, and there is a duty of 40 per cent 
on manufactured garments. Outside of one or two manufac- 
tured articles, there is nothing on the free list in the Underwood 
bill that is not on the free list in the pending bill. You put 
farming machinery on the free list, and it was an insult to the 
American farmer to tell him he could buy farming machinery 
cheaper because you put it on the free list, because the inventive 
genius on the American farm has led the whole world in provid- 
ing improved farming machinery, and the whole world uses 
American-made farming machinery, as there is none made any 
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place on earth we can use or do use. So putting farm machinery 
on the free list did not help the farmer by giving him cheaper 
farm machinery. 

The boot and shoe industry is not given much protection in 
this bill; only 5 per cent. You had it on the free list. Barbed 
wire you had on the free list. This bill puts it on the free list. 
But practically everything else the farmer uses in his home or 
upon his farm you put high duty on, almost without an ex- 
ception. Every tool he s, every nail—whether that nail is in 
his coffin or used on His farm—you put a high duty on; prac- 
tically everything that the farmer must buy. 

I want to read a letter from a man, not in New England but 
in the great State of New York. I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that there are a lot of things wrong in this 
country, things that have got to be made right, But I am not 
in favor of destroying the great principle of protection in order 
to make men honest in this country and to keep them from 
robbing the American people, nor is it necessary. 

This is a letter sent to me by the Eldredge Clothing Co., of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, It is a letter written to them by Cohen, 
Goldman & Co. (Inc.), 45 West Eighteenth Street, New York. 
I understand they are large importers of goods and also what 
are called jobbers, who enter into contracts with woolen mills 
and cotton mills for the entire output of the plant and dis- 
tribute it fo the merchant tailors of the country. This is their 
letter to Mr. Eldredge, a citizen whom I know very well: 
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Solan 5 shows grade of domestic wool competing with foreign wool in column l. 
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Eotumn 7 showa clip on recent sales ia costing laid down in Boston. This is bare 
cost freight paid to Boston and in most cases is a little higher than present Boston 
market prices. 

Column 9 shows seoured cost usod in London in cents per pound. 

Column 10 shows clean — equivalent in Boston at present market 
rices. 
p Column 11 shows clean cost new elip from west landed in Boston without profit 
based on sales during past week. 
New YORE. 
Exprepes CLOTHING Co,, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

GENTLEMEN: We feel it our a to notify all of our customers that 
if the proposed tariff on raw wool Is passed, the retail price of a man’s 
all-wool suit of clothes will go up about $4 and an overcoat about $7.50 
at retail, This would mean a curtailment of FF clothing business, 
and we feel that you should be made aware of facts. 

The Senate is considering a tariff on raw wool of 33 cents on the 

of the pound. If adopted, this will mean an 83 per cent 
increase over the, h Pa Aldrich tariff, which Ex-President Taft 


a sible. 
oar will cost the American de about $360,000,000 a 


r. And 
this to protect the raw-wool ustry, with a total annual output of 
Only $80,000,000, ; 
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The reason is that this 38 cents grows to $1 a pound after it has 
passed through the hands of the wool dealer, the spinner, the cloth 
manufacturer, the clothing manufacturer, and the retailer, after each 
on irora „ ea idris like, regardless of 

reover, es wools a ess uality or 
cost, which will practically put an embargo on, the iene arene — 
and the workingman and the average farmer will have to be sa 
with wool substitutes—cotton or shoddy. 

The wool tariff will not even protect the farmer, because only 7 

r cent of the farmers of this country grow any wool. Of those who 
o, only a small fraction of 1 per cent grow it in commercial quanti- 

so that the farmers as a class will be taxed more for their clothes 
will get in the enhanced price of wool. 
The bill is not a protective measure, because half of this tariff would 
be ample protection. It will cost the American people $360,000,000 
and will merely enrich a comparatively few large ranch owners in 


the West. 
The only thing that will modify the bill is a wid t 
If you wi Saig to your ripear die —— 


1 — — this useless 
extravagance, and if you will run one or two advertisements in your 
local newspaper letting your customers know how much this wasteful 
legislation is going to cost them, you will be protecting your own 
business and you will be doing your duty toward your community. 


Very truly yours, 
Coen, GOLDMAN & Co. 

If this letter states the truth, then there is a most deplor- 
able condition in America. If this letter states the truth, 
every wool dealer, every manufacturer of cloth, every manu- 
facturer of clothing, every rétailer is a profiteer and a crook. 
If there is any truth in this letter, or if it is true that the 
33 cents a pound on clean wool is increased to $1 a pound 
before it reaches the consumer, then I agree that there is 
something wrong in the country and some remedy has to be 
found to meet the profiteers who are robbing the people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am interested in the letter which the Sena- 
tor has just read. I believe the fact is, and I think I am cor- 
rect, that the rate on a pound of scoured wool to-day under 
the emergency tariff law is 45 cents. Am I not right? 

Mr. GOODING. Tue Senator is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. The writer of the letter is selling now at his 
present prices under a scoured content tariff duty of 45 cents 
a pound. The pending bill reduces the rate 12 points, to 33 
cents a pound, and yet he says it is going to add $4 to a suit 
of clothes. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; the Senator is correct, and I am 
going to discuss that point. 

First let me say that if this letter does not state the truth, 
if the retailers of the country and the wool dealers and the 
manufacturers of cloth and clothing are not profiteering, then 
these men are criminals for sending such a communication as 
this through the mails and ought to be dealt with as criminals 
and nothing less. This is the propaganda, if you please, that 
men such as Cohen, Goldman & Co. and others of their kind 
are putting out to destroy the great principle of protection 
and to break it down, 

Four dollars on a suit of clothes. The present price in the 
Boston market for the best grade of American wool is $1.31 on 
a scoured pound. It is as good as any wool in the whole world; 
in fact, Ohio fine unwashed delaine wool, as it is called, is the 
best wool that is grown on earth. It stands the strongest tear, 
it is the best-wearing wool, and it is as fine as can be grown any 
place in the universe. The price of that wool to-day in Boston 
is $1.81 per scoured pound. It takes 3} pounds of scoured wool 
to make 34 yards of cloth of the average weight that is used to 
make a suit of clothes. What is the total cost of the cloth fora 
suit of clothes with the tariff of 45 cents a pound on the scoured 
basis, 15 cents on the grease pound, and 30 cents on the wash, 
if you please? There is a provision in the emergency tariff law 
which provides that when any part of the fleece was removed to 
reduce its shrinkage it should bear the wash duty of 22 cents 
per pound, which makes a higher duty, if you please, than 45 
cents a pound on the scoured wool, because practically all the 
woolgrowing countries in the world skirt their wool, and they 
have not stopped skirting it. So the emergency tariff law is act- 
ing almost as an embargo at the present time, and nothing 
proves that more conclusively than the fact that there are 
107,000,000 pounds of bonded wool waiting for what? Waiting 
for the time when the tariff duty will be reduced 12 cents a 
pound and when they can bring it in here at a material reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent below what they could bring it in for under 
the present law. And yet Mr. Cohen and Mr. Goldman tell the 
country that 83 cents a pound is going to increase the cost of a 
suit of clothes $4. 

But let me go on with my story. Scoured wool is $1.31 a 
pound in Boston. Three and one-fourth pounds of scoured wool 
is required to make a suit of clothes. The total cost of the 
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wool, after the farmer has paid the freight on it to Boston, 
which to-day from the West is 10 cents a pound, after he has 
paid the profits which the commission man charges, after the 
scouring charges have been paid, is only $4.26 for it all, even of 
the highest-priced Ohio fine wool, as good as is grown anywhere 
on earth, with a duty of 45 cents per pound on scoured wool. 

Territory fine staple, which is wool that comes from the West, 
is worth $1.26 in Boston—$4.10 for all the wool required for a 
suit of clothes, including all the freight rates, all the tariff at 45 
cents on the scoured content. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr, BURSUM. Does not the Senator from Idaho think that 
the kind of wool Cohen, Goldman & Co. would be likely to use 
would be worth about 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. GOODING. Shoddy, of course, as much as he could 
get into it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Two dollars and forty cents for the wool 
in the suit. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. I am going to tell the story about 
Oohen, Goldman & Co. before I get through. 

Ohio one-half blood staple is worth $1.08 in Boston. Out of 
this wool a suit of clothes will cost $3.51 with the emergency 
tariff law in full foree. 

Territorial one-half blood good ‘staple ‘wool, worth $1.15 in 
Boston, will cost $3.74 for a suit of clothes. 

Territorial three-eighths staple, worth 89 cents in Boston, 
will cost for a suit of clothes $2.89. 

Territorial one-quarter blood, worth 72 cents in Boston, will 
cost 82.34 for a suit of clothes, with a tariff of 45 cents on 
the cleaned content. 

Territory braid, and I presume there is some made out of 
territory braid, will cost $1.43 for a suit of clothes after the 
duty is paid. 

So. Mr. President, I want to ask If there is a man in all 
America, who has a job, who can not pay $4.26 for an all-wool 
suit of clothes or all of the wool that goes into an all-wool suit 
of clothes? 

The fact is, Mr. President, that a large percentage of all the 
cloth that is made now is blended with shoddy; so that the 
actual cost of the wool in a suit of clothes, when the shoddy, 
which is in it is taken into consideration, would be reduced 
to not more than $2.50 on the average suit, and that will in- 
clude 90 per cent of all the cloth that is manufactured or used 
for making men's clothing. 

Mr. President, to show Mr. Goldman in his true light, and 
to show how far men like Mr. Goldman will go in order to 
carry on a propaganda so as to help them in their business of 
importing into this country, in order that they may charge any 
price they please for distributing a yard of cloth to the mer- 
chant tailor and destroy protection in this country, I am 
going to send to the desk and ask to have read a portion of 
an address by Mr. Goldman before the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers in New York on the 10th 
of last December. The article which I send to the desk is 
dated, but the letter I have is not dated, and I do not, there- 
fore, know on what date he sent it out. However, he and 
those associated with him have been sending out these letters 
for the last two or three months, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

{From Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Saturday, December 10, 1921.] 
LOWER CLOTHING PRICES PREDICTED AT :MEWTING OF WOOLEN AND 

WORSTED MANUFACTURERS THIS WEEK—— BETTER TIMES AHBAD. 


That pricks on clothing will po to deve, levelsis Shs Sear future and 
that the outlook for the manufac 


meeting of the American Association of Woolen and 
turers, held in New York this week. 

In his remarks about the future of clothing —— William Goldman, 
of the clothing manufac firm of Cohen, Goldman & Co., said: 

w say first of all t in spite of the and pessimism 
in the minds o FFC profit 
has been made this year, the clothing industry has not done a 
surprisingly large volume of business at retail, but, in my opinion, the 
number of units distribnted to the consumer has been above per cent 


of the distribution In any normal prosperous yea: 
The minds of most of us are still attuned to 
ned down to 


f 
the pitch of 1919, — 


and 1918 than we did in any normal year. 
the demobilization of 5,000,000 troops 


not believe we would mares done 80 in"4919. The volume was in price 


in those years, not in 

22. Lees rg 
n the s ce r years, a y natur. 

to take a 3 slew of this situation and ek for a rapid readjust- 


ment and a reasonably quick deflation that will bring us down to earth 
ina of two or three years. But don't let us fool ourselves. It 
is a very simple thing to pranua prices and values in a short time 
d a great war, but it Ís a long and difficult process to squeeze out 
that inflation when nearly the entire population of the world has 
accustomed itself to new standards, 

“It is my opinion that we have now entered an era of at least 15 
or 20 qan of gradually asining 4 a 

“I do not mean to say that this era we shall not have good 

ape, even years of great prosperity and advancing prices. 
But the tendency will be downward, and each recession dw that 
entire era of 15 or 20 years will take us to a somewhat lower level. 

“TI do not want to de misunderstood as spreading a doctrine of 
pessimism, ‘because, on the contrary, I ‘have found a 
perience that with Pom eee: business managemen 
more money can be made and held on a gradually declining market as 
on a rapi rising market. 

9 for two reasons: First, that we have all of us learned 
Within past year or two that most of the made on a rapidly 
rising market are paper profits; and, secondly, that a gradually declin- 
ing market continually presents 22 — for savings in production 
costs over estimates e months advance.” 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is quite evident, so far as 
woolens are concerned and the articles with which Mr. Goldman 
has to do, that there is not going to be much lowering in prices, 
at least, according to the letter which he sends out. Of course, 
there is not any question as to what his intention is, if it is 
Possible to carry it out, and that is to destroy the protective 
principle in America. The importers have all been trying to do 
so for some time. One of the curses of this country is that we 
have too many Goldmans in America today. 

A few years ago, when I had the honor to be president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, I made an investigation 
into the cost of clothing. I followed the wool from the West 
through the commission house, through the factory, and into 
the hands of men like Mr. Goldman and his kind. if you please, 
who enter into contracts with the manufacturers for the entire 
output of their mills, and I found that Mr. Goldman and his 
kind took more for distributing a yard of cloth to the merchant 
tailors of the country than the wool grower got for growing the 
wool, the railroad for hauling it, the commission merchant for 
selling it, and the manufacturer for manufacturing it, and the 
duty on the wool, all put together, and yet this is the man who 
is fighting protection to the wool growers of this country. 

Twenty years ago we had 64,000,000 head of sheep in Amer- 
ica. ‘To-day we have but 35,000,000 head. The industry is almost 
a wreck compared to what it was 20 years ago, and it is Mr. 
Goldman’s kind who have destroyed it. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any more time of the Senate, 
I know that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is very 
anxious to get a vote on the rice paragraph, and I hope on 
peanuts also to-night. So I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. - 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me for 
one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a very illuminating editorial from the National Re- 
publican of June 24, bearing on the very ‘subject which has 
been so ably discussed by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Gooprne], the title of the article being Free traders trying 
to fool women.” I do not ask to have the article read. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FREN TRADERS TRYING TO FOOL THE WOMEN. 


That Democratic politicians and foes of the Republican Partyen 
the gan policy are exceedingly active at this time is evidenced 
by the organized movement brought inte evidence at the convention of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Chautauqua, N. Y., to commit that 
organization to the program of the so-called Nonpartisan Tariff League, 
a camoufia: antiprotective tariff organization. 

A st oppost is made to women to fight a protective tariff. This 
sp is on the theory that protection means higher retail prices. 

e have had the highest cost of living and the most profit g in 
necessities under the poon tariff law the American people have ever 
experienced. In the long run the protective policy, as experience has 
demonstrated, brings about lower rather than higher retail prices 
pensive the stimulation of domestic production and competition. This 
appeal to women is promoted partly by theoretical free traders, but 
far more by huge importing interests engaged in chargin 
profits on articles bought abroad at low p but sold to the ultimate 
consumer in the American market at all the market will bear. 

Sensible women will not forget that they are interested in prosperous 
American production more than in foreign importations., Many bun- 
dreds of thousands of American women are directly employed in Ameri- 
can productive industry. Every woman in the United States is affected 
27 general business conditions in this 3 When foreign produc- 

on is promoted and domestic production discouraged, it means un- 
employment, and unemployment means hardship im the American home, 

erican women should stand for the American: protective policy, 
which builds and saf American industry. Under that system 
the United States has become the most prosperous nation in the 
world, with women occupying a more desirable economic position than 
elsewhere on the globe. Women should not allow themselves to be 
deluded by organizations using high-sounding phrases about non- 
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partisanship” and “fair tarif” but working all the time against tariff 
rates h enough to be protective of American industry, enterprise, 
and employment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take any time 
of the Senate now in the discussion of the pending amendment, 
if we may have a vote on it. I now ask for the yeas and nays 
on the first committee amendment in paragraph 728. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 104, paragraph 728, line 15, be- 
fore the words “1 cent per pound,” the Committee on Finance 
proposes to insert three-eighths of,” so as to read: 

Par. 728. Paddy or rough rice, three-eighths of 1 cent per pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on . to 
the committee amendment, on which the Senator from Utah 
has asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursrrson] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cusmerr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcocKk | 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. WELLER] and vote nay.” 

Mr. GAMERON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr, Watson] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
Oppre} and vote “ nay,” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] is necessarily absent. 

Lalso wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrntincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Ernst] with the 
Senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILTAMs ]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 39, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Gerr, Kin Pomerene Trammell 
Harris La Follette Simmons Underwood 
Hefiin Overman Smith Walsh, Mass, 

NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Johnson Moses Sheppard 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Shortridge 
Broussard Kello ew Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Newberry Sterlin. 
Cameron Keyes Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Ladd Norbeck ‘ownsen 
Caraway Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Lodge Poindexter Warren 
Goodin McKinley Ransdell Willis 
Harrel McNary Robinson 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Ball Ernst McKellar Spencer 
Borah Fernald McLean Stanfield 
Calder Fletcher Myers Stanley 
Colt France Norris Swanson 
Crow Frelinghuysen Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Glass Owen Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Hale Page Watson, Ind 
Dial Harrison Pepper eller 
Dillingham Hitchcock Pittman Williams 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Rawson 
Edge McCormick Reed 
Elkins McCumber Shields 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am directed by the Finance 
Committee to ask that the amendment on line 28, affecting 
brown rice, hulls removed, be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 104, line 23, it is proposed to 
1 wee 14 cents” and insert “ five-eighths of 1 cent,” so as 
o read: 


Brown rice (hulls removed), five-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, the proposition 
of the committee now is to increase the rate from five-eighths of 
a cent to 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. LODGE. To restore the House rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the result; or, in other words, to 
restore the House rate. 

Mr. KING. But if the action of the committee prevails, it 
will restore the House rate of 14 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I will say to the Senator that 
the committee have decided to restore all the House rates here, 
The vote on the last amendment shows that. This whole para- 
graph is going to be restored. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But, as I understand, the question be- 
fore the Senate is whether they will agree to the original com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the committee has merely aban- 
doned its amendment itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the vote comes on the question of 
whether or not the committee amendment shall prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. I 
do not think the committee desire a roll call except on the 
previous amendment. They have us on record already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 24 the committee proposes 
to strike out “2 cents” and to insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 


Milled rice (bran removed), 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the committee to ask that the 
Senate reject that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That increases the rate 100 
per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the proposition, as I understand 
it, is to increase the rate 100 per cent over the committee 
amendment—that is, the Finance Committee reduced the in- 
ordinately high rate found in the House bill 100 per cent. But 
we are now asked to accept the House rate, which, as stated, 
will impose a duty 100 per cent higher than that which the 
Finance Committee, upon due consideration, felt to be adequate. 

Undoubtedly the agricultural bloc, or the farm bloc, has 
brought pressure to bear upon the Finance Committee, and it 
has receded from its position and now recommends the placing 
upon the consuming public of a heavy burden of taxation in- 
volved in the duty which we are asked to impose, This is not 
a tariff bill for the purpose of raising revenue, or based upon 
any theory which has heretofore been accepted even by Republi- 
cans as the foundation or justification of tariff taxation. The 
able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre], in his address 
just concluded, has demonstrated that the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
as well as the pending measure, ignores all canons which here- 
tofore have guided Republicans in levying tariff duties. There 
is no pretense that the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad is taken into account in the schedules found in this 
bill, It is admitted that labor costs in foreign countries are 
undergoing remarkable mutation; that the fluid condition in 
the political as well as in the economical life of the peoples of 
other lands make it impossible to ascertain in any fair and 
accurate way the costs of production in such lands, 

This bill, therefore, is without any scientific data as a basis 
for its formulation; it is such a frightful medley of rates and 
schedules and duties, such a hodgepodge of facts and figures and 
greed and selfishness and cupidity, that it calls for the con- 
demnation of those who love justice and desire the welfare of 
the people. Groups have been considered, their demands have 
been recognized, and the interests of the public entirely over- 
looked. We have condemned rivers and harbors bills and large 
appropriation bills because of the log-rolling, the trading and 
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trafficking which have secured their passage. What shall be 
said of this bill? ; 

The supposed interest of sufficient States and sections have 
been recognized as to bring together in a cohesive way conflict- 
ing and incongruous elements and forces, but all united to 
secure the passage of the bill. Manufacturers who desire free 
raw materials support the bill because of the extortionate rates 
upon manufactured goods which are written in the various 
schedules. Agriculturists representing what has been denomi- 
nated the agricultural bloc support. the indefensible, not to say 
wicked, schedules which permit the manufacturers to rob and 
exploit the great mass of the American people because there 
are found in the bill schedules which impose enormous taxes 
upon the products of the field and the farm and the ranch. It 
looks as though this bill, which is an ugly and misshapen thing, 
was the product of concessions and demands, of contests and 
conflicts, all directed toward increasing the burdens upon the 
people, upon the theory and with the object of increasing the 
prices of the commodities and products which the contending 
forces manufactured and produced. 

In my opinion, no more selfish, cruel, and heartless tariff 
bill was ever presented than the one which we are now con- 
sidering. There is no pretense by its defenders that the inter- 
ests of the people are taken into consideration in its passage. 
The proponents of the bill talk only of the benefits to be derived 
by the manufacturers and the interests who dictated, if they 
did not prepare, the bill. 

It matters not whether the subject be food or clothing or 
medicine. The paramount consideration is how shall the 
rates be laid to increase the profits of the manufacturer and the 
producer. The agricultural bloc want increased prices for their 
products. It is unimportant what the effect will be upon the 
millions who are compelled to buy such products, The manu- 
facturer demands the highest duties ever laid in any tariff bill, 
not to benefit the public but to increase his profits. Facts 
showing no competition, either domestic or foreign, fail to influ- 
ence those who are cooperating te drive this bill through 
Congress. When it is shown that the imports are less than 
one-half of 1 per cent, or, indeed, when in some cases it has 
been established that there are no imports, those in control in- 
sist upon duties all the way from 60 to several hundred per 
cent. And when the facts show that we can produce in the 
United States given products cheaper than they can be pro- 
duced anywhere in the world and that our exports are stu- 
pendous, there is no reduction in the tax and the high levels 
found in the bill are either maintained or raised. No rational 
basis of taxation is suggested or followed by the majority, 
nor is there the slightest evidence that the interests of the great 
mass of the people receive consideration. 

This bill defies every economic principle, every safe and sane 
tariff policy, and the most elementary principles of justice and 
right If the most selfish men in the land had written every 
schedule, it could not have been worse and its evil effects 
could not have been more serious. 

But, Mr. President, it is obvious, as stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], that no argument in favor 
of a reasonable tariff or a fair rate or a just system of taxa- 
tion will be of any avail in this Chamber. Indeed, it falls 
upon deaf ears. I make no charges, but I do venture the 
statement that the record discloses that certain forces are 
operating in perfect harmony and that elements which ought 
to be antagonistic are brought into perfect apposition and all 
are cooperating to force this iniquitous bill through the Sen- 
ate. We know that a tariff bloc was organized and that it 
impressed its views upon the Finance Committee and demanded 
rates which were finally written into the bill. 

The claims of various commodities for protection have not 
been considered separately or independently, but representa- 
tives of various commodities and products have found common 
cause, have united in a common enterprise, and are unitedly 
supporting this bill. The agricultural classes, whose 
are not those of the manufacturers, are found supporting with 
a vehemence and zeal that is fanatical the extortionate rates 
found in the woolen schedule and the cotton schedule and the 
metal schedule and other paragraphs of the bill. Representa- 
tives of the chemical industries, of the cotton and the textile 
schedules, and of steel products feel perfectly secure that the 
extortionate rates found in the bill will not be changed; they 
feel that there is some sort of an understanding, some agree- 
ment or alliance, or subtle influence und power that will bring 
to their support strength from interests that in the very na- 
ture of things are antagonistic. This bill presents the spectacle 
of oil and water mixing, of light and darkness coalescing, of 
justice and injustice embracing. Indeed, the bill as it is now 
before us presents the triumph of injustice and exploitation. 


When the steel schedule is before us these forces and interests 
will unite and impose high rates of duty, though it means in- 
creased prices to the farmers and the American people of all 
products and commodities of which iron and steel are constitu- 
ent parts. It matters not that we export steel products, that 
we need fear no foreign competition, that the steel industry is 
practically a monopoly. These elements and forces blithely 
vote to increase the tariff and thus increase Its power to further 
rob and exploit the American people. 

Mr. President, I denounce this bill, and unhesitatingly declare 
that it is the most oppressive tariff bill ever proposed in the 
American Congress. Under the theory of raising revenue it is 
a bold and naked attempt to rob and plunder the American 
people. I am not opposing a fair revenue bill. I believe in 
raising revenue at the customhouses. I am willing to support 
a bill that will provide several hundred millions of dollars 
from tariff duties. But I am unwilling to subscribe to the 
proposition that the taxing power of the Federal Government 
may be prostituted and perverted to enrich any group or any 
class or any corporation or any section of our country. I be- 
lieve in the Democratic theory of taxation as it was announced 
by Jefferson and as it has been proclaimed by genuine and not 
by hybrid Democrats. I am unwilling to adopt a theory that 
Congress has the power to tax one or more persons for the 
benefit of another. The Democratic Party, when it has been 
worthy of the confidence of the people, has championed the 
cause of constitutional government, It has been the defender 
of the Constitution, and in so doing it has been the protector 
of the American people. It has always opposed class legislation, 
special privileges, subsidies, and bounties and gratuities and the 
exercise of governmental powers in the interests of any section 
or any group. 

I concede that the abuse of the taxing power may bring 
benefit to the few. Undoubtedly laws labeled revenue laws 
may be so adroitly drawn as tq rob the many to benefit the 
few. In other ages it was considered entirely proper for the 
few to live in riches which were wrung from the masses 
of the people. An oligarchy or a despotic monarchy pos- 
sessing unlimited power exploited the people and enacted 
laws or promulgated executive orders which transferred the 
results of the toil of the people to the pockets of a limited 
few. The great for liberty and freedom at bottom 
was a struggle against the abuse of the taxing power. Our 
fathers averred that George III taxed the American colonists 
and denied them representation; that he cut off their trade 
with other nations. A free people will always guard the tax- 
ing power and will destroy any party or any class that per- 
verts it and exercises it to enrich special favorites or particu- 
lar classes. The Republican Party has departed from the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln and does not hesitate to employ the taxing 
power of the Federal Government to add to the fortunes of 
certain interests in the United States. This spirit finds ex- 
emplification in nearly every paragraph of this bill. The rates 
are increased far above those that are found in the Payne- 
Aldrich law, and they will place burdens upon the American 
people the aggregate amount of which it is impossible to eal- 
culate. Some who are familiar with its schedules declare 
toat this bill will tax the American people several billions of 
dollars, 

Mr. President, in my opinion, it will rob the American 
people of billions, perhaps exceeding $5,000,000,000 annually, 
and will indirectly affect the industrial life of the people. In- 
deed, it. will affect the political life of the people; it will affect 
our relations with other nations; it will prove not only a 
burden to the American people but it will prove an evil to all 
other nations. It will interrupt the currents of trade and com- 
merce which -encircle the world. It will provoke animosity 
and retaliation that will disturb those amicable relations which 
should bind together the peoples of every land. 

But notwithstanding the evils which this bill will inevitably 
produce, the forces behind it, the predatory interests which 
are backing it, the profiteering and greedy influences which are 
promoting it view with the utmost cynicism the consequences of 
their efforts and with jest and song acclaim the approaching 
day of victory. They know the bill will pass. They know 
there can be no referendum between now and the adjournment 
of this session of Congress when the American people could 
pass upon these schedules. They know they have the power 
and the votes; opposition irks them, arouses their resentment, 
and any criticism of the bill brings their wrath upon the head 
of the offender. 

Mr. President, it has been indicated by the party in power, 
by the votes which have already been taken that they would 
be glad to interdict all importations and turn the American 
consumer over to the tender mercies of the greedy and deyouring 
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monopolies that threaten the economic if not the political life 
of this Republic. I want to warn Republicans and warn these 
high-tariff robbers that there will be a day of reckoning, that 
the American people will not submit to this monstrous perver- 
sion of the taxing power, to the enactment of laws under the 
guise of revenue measures which are intended only to increase 
the wealth of special interests and to add to the power of 
certain groups and corporations to further impose their will 
upon the American people. 

Mr. President, I regret that all Senators did not hear the 
address of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. They would have learned if they do not now know 
the evils of the Payne-Aldrich law. The figures which he sub- 
mitted and the tables which he presented demonstrated to a 
mathematical certainty what every patriotic American knows; 
that the Payne-Aldrich bill was a wicked and despotic measure 
which sought to bring industrial servitude to the American 
people and to concentrate in the hands of a limited few the 
great wealth and resources of this mighty Republic. That law 
was not only condemned, but it was damned by the American 
people. It aroused listless and apathetic taxpayers until in 
their wrath they smote the conspirators who foisted it upon 
the American people and drove from power the Republican 
Party which had drifted into the hands of sinister and predatory 
interests. 

But that party seems not to have learned from its iguo- 
minious rout and defeat the lessons of prudence, and it cer- 
tainly exhibits the fact that it has not learned how to be just 
or how to administer the great trust which has been committed 
to its hands by a deceived and overeredulous people. It pro- 
poses now to jam through this Congress à tariff bill more in- 
famous, more indefensible, more oppressive than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which, as I have stated, was condemned and 
damned by the American people. It seems impossible to rouse 
Senators to a comprehension of the injustices and of the wrongs 
which this bill contains. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooptne], the head of the tariff bloc, undoubtedly feels secure, 
and he looks on with indifference at the assaults made upon the 
bill. He feels secure, doubtless, because he appreciates that 
back of the bill there is, I was about to say, a combination, but 
I withdraw the word and say that he feels secure because back 
of it there is a friendly and benevolent union and cooperation 
of the predatory interests and the agricultural interests, all of 
whom are seeking to foist upon the American people this most 
damnable and oppressive measure. 

Mr. President, the rates in this bill are so high, so oppressive, 
that they have become offensive to decent people. Even many 
who are high protectionists appreciate that this bill is the re- 
sult of combinations of greedy and selfish interests. And yet, 
eruel and oppressive as the bill is, it will go through. I can 
not express my abhorrence of this bill. I have examined each 
schedule and read every paragraph and my very soul revolts 
against its injustices and the patent evidences that it has been 
drawn by the interests and for the interests and without the 
slightest regard for the well-being of the American people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that when this bill was first in- 
troduced the other side of the Chamber, even including some 
members of the committee, did not know of its iniquities, or 
did not know to the full extent of its iniquities. As the result 
of these discussions they now know of its iniquities, and they 
would like very much to get rid of it, but they do not know how 
to get rid of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope that my distinguished 
friend is right. I want to believe, and I shall accept his view 
and I shall believe, that our friends upon the other side did 
not know of the infamies of this bill when it was first reported. 
I hope they are learning now of its iniquities. I hope they 
will have the moral courage to find some way by which they 
may get rid of it and not fasten it upon the American people. 
Of course our Republican friends have the power to drive it 
through. They have the power, because of the force of num- 
bers, to use the taxing power of the Government to put their 
hands into the pockets of the American people and rob and 
plunder them at the command of the predatory interests who are 
here demanding the passage of this bill. 

The able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] a moment ago 
confessed that the tariff does increase prices, and he complained 
of the attitude of the able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WatsH] because he was contending for a policy that 
would relieve the great consuming public from the burdens 
of taxation. The Senator from Idaho by his questions con- 
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tended that because the New England manufacturers had 
robbed the public the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
should now join with him and rob the public to a still greater 
extent by imposing burdens upon them in order to benefit the 
agricultural classes of the country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I did not say anything that I am aware of 
naoa the New England manufacturers robbing the American 
people. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, the inference was absolutely 
unmistakable. No. other deduction could be drawn from the in- 
terrogatories propounded by the Senator from Idaho to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts when he was addressing the Senate than 
that the tariff was for the purpose of increasing prices of com- 
modities and products and the profits of the manufacturers and 
producers; and he complained of the attitude of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and said, with some sarcasm, that it was 
quite fitting for a Democratic Senator from New England, 
where the manufacturers had profited by the tariff, to vote 
against this tariff, which the Senator from Idaho averred would 
add to the profits of the agriculturists. However, the Senator 
from Massachusetts correctly stated the fact that this bill will 
prove a delusion to the farmers of the United States, 

The position of the Senator from Idaho was, and it is now, 
that the tariff increases prices and profits. That is the reason 
he wants it. He wants a tariff on wool to increase the price 
of wool. He wants a tariff on sugar to increase the price of 
sugar. He wants a tariff on rice to increase the price of rice. 
He wants a tariff upon everything that enters into the lives of 
the people, as he has indicated, in order that the prices of all 
products shall be increased. 

Mr. President, I have conceived that it was the duty of rep- 
resentatives of the people, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
to legislate in the interest of the masses of the people. No 
man has a right, even if he comes from a manufacturing State, 
or from an agricultural State, or from any State that derives 
particular benefit from any tariff, to stand here and defend 
tariff exactions which would rob and exploit the American 
people. No man has the right, no matter what benefit it might 
be to him or to his State, to prostitute the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in order to enrich his State, his community, or himself, 

It is immoral, from my point of view at least, for any Sena- 
tor to take that attitude that taxes may be levied in order to 
enrich any section or class. We are here under our oaths to 
support the Constitution of the United States. We are here to 
see to it that there shall be no special legislation, no special 
privileges, no gratuities and bounties to any particular section 
or any class. The question before us always should be: What 
is for the good of the American people? What is just and right? 
What is the mandate of the Constitution? We may levy taxes 
for the legitimate expenses of the Federal Government. We 
may not levy taxes in order to benefit any man, any section, 
or any group. 

I agree with the inferences of the Senator from Idaho. The 
New England manufacturers have been enriched far beyond the 
dreams of avarice by the protective-tariff system. The pro- 
tective-tariff system, as it has been applied by the Republican 
Party, was not conceived in the interest of justice, in the inter- 
est of the American people, but was conceived in the interest 
of a special class, and for years, while the Republicans have 
been in power, Congress has been the forum into which came 
the predatory, grasping, greedy, selfish interests of the United 
States, which were willing to destroy the Constitution, ignore 
justice, trample upon the laws, morals, and decency, in order 
that they might plunder the American people. 

This bill is the apotheosis of robbery and of infamy. Of all 
the damnable tariff bills ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States, this will stand preeminent because of its multi- 
tudinous infamies. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] a few 
moments ago closed his address by calling attention to the 
schedules, and the colossal height to which they have been 
raised, and the inevitable effects upon the American people. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin declared that this 
bill should be redrawn; that if it passed in its present form it 
would bring defeat to the Republican Party as defeat came to 
that party when it passed the Payne-Aldrich bill. I predict 
that the American people will be aroused when they learn, as 
they will, what this bill is, what interests were behind it, what 
evils must inevitably flow from it. The American people be- 
lieve in the Constitution. They desire justice. They want to 
preserve unimpaired the heritage of liberty which has been 
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transmitted by the fathers. They know what an oligarchy is. 
They know how cruel wealth is and how certain destruction will 
-come to any nation that by unjust laws filches from the people, 
robs them of the products of their toil, and transfers what 
should be their wealth to the possession and the ownership of 
special interests and privileged classes. This is a democratic 
Government, a government of the people. It must remain a 
government of the people, not a government of privilegd 
classes or favored individuals, of corporations, and trusts, and 
monopolies. The American peopie desire that their property 
shall be protected, and as they insist in the right to acquire and 
to hold property, they demand as a corollary that property 
shall not be taken from them by unjust taxation, by tariff laws 
which under the pretext of raising revenue seek only the spolia- 
tion of the many in order to enrich the few. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, we hear Senators on the other 
side pleading for a tariff on hides. I am not going to discuss 
that proposition now, but I want to remind you that the banking 
system of this Government is so conducted to-day that the 
cattlemen of the country can not borrow money on the living 
animal in order to make his industry a going and a prosperous 
industry. We are treated to a ridiculous spectacle when Sen- 
ators become heated and enthusiastic in pleading for a tariff 
tax on the dead animal's hide, when they permit a condi- 
tion to exist that denies aid to the great industry of living 
animals in the United States. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but they take the hide off the 
cattle industry, as my friend from Ohio suggests, through the 
policies they employ, and then call upon the Congress to grant 
a tariff duty to protect the hide of the dead animal to which 
they refused aid while it was living. That is one of the things 
we see here in this monstrous tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I have just been talking to a cattleman from 
my State who has 500 of the finest cattle that you can find 
anywhere, and he can not borrow the money on them which he 
needs in order to keep his industry going, and this day, the 8tir 
of July, in the Capital of the country, Senators are pleading 
for protection of this and that, and protection for the hides of 
dead animals, when they are permitting live animals to be 
driven to the slaughterhouse and sacrificed by the thousands, 
to the injury of the great cattle owners of the country. 

I want Senators to think of my suggestion: What a glorious 
exhibition of statesmanship it is to demand a tariff duty to pro- 
tect the hide of the animal that is dead and shut the doors of 
the banking institutions in the faces of the owners of thousands 
of live and lowing herds upon the plains, 

No credits are extended to them. The cattlemen of this 
country are in dire distress, and the deflation policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board destroyed in 18 months nearly half the 
mother herd of this country. But Senators turn red in the 
face and perspire as they plead for a tariff duty on hides. Mr. 
President, I plead for justice and fair play for the great in- 
dustry of living cattle while my Republican friends plead for 
protection to the hides of cattle that are dead. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall take but a moment. 
When I came into the House of Representatives, the first tariff 
I had any experience with was the Mills bill. At that time 
rice was one of the atrocities of protection, flung at us as one 
of the worst things we did. It seemed to me that to develop 
the culture of rice in this country was a very important thing. 
I have not the figures so that I can give the statistics back to 
the time when I first knew it, when it figured as an atrocity, 
and I have heard continually in the land the voice of those 
who love the people, but in 1904 the total number of acres in 
rice under culture was 662,000, In 1920 there were 1,337,000 
acres, 

The price of rice in New Orleans at the time of the latest 
figures I have been able to get was somewhat lower than the 
London prices. We produce 53,000,000 bushels; we supply our 
own market; we make a great export; and the industry has 
been a great benefit to the country. It has no possible relation 
to New England. I think we can defend our position there 
without much difficulty, and I shall not speak of that. This 
has no relation to New England at all. The industry has been 
built up in Louisiana, in Texas, in Arkansas, in California, 
and in that region of the country, The development of the 
industry has been a great benefit to the whole country, and 
the domestic competition has prevented a rise in prices, has 
kept the price down instead of increasing it, because the de- 
mand for rice in the eastern world has been steadily increasing, 

I only wished to call attention to the effect of one pro- 
tective duty which was more abused at the time I first knew 
of it than almost any I have ever heard of. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, j 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Cumser]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. RAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones}. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLnerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CAMERON (after having voted in the negative). Making 
the same announcement as before, I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bari] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator. from Vermont [Mr. DuxingaHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erktxs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN] 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Seewcer] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 87, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Dial King Pomerene Trammell 
Harris La Follette Simmons Underwood 
Heflin Overman Smith Walsh, Mass, 
NAYS—37. 

Brandegee Kellog; New Smoot 
Broussard Kendrick Newberry Sterlin, 
bursum Keyes Nicholson Sutherland 
Cameron Ladd Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis rooe Poindexter Warren 
Gooding McKinley Ransdell Willis 
Harreld McNary Robinson 
Johnson, Moses Sheppard 
Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—47. 
Ashurst Elkins McCormick Reed 
Ball Ernst McCumber Shields 
Borah Fernald McKellar Spencer 
Calder Fletcher McLean Stanfield 
Caraway France Myers Stanley 
Colt Frelinghuysen Norris Swanson 
Crow Gerry Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Glass Owen Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Hale Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Harrison Pepper Weller 
du Pont Hitchcock Pittman Williams 
Edge Jones, Wash, Rawson 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am directed by the commit- 
tee to ask the Senate to disagree to its amendment on page 
105, line 1. While I am on my feet I want to ask the Senate 
to agree to the next amendment, and I will explain it briefly 
so Senators will know just what it is. The second amendment, 
on page 105, to which I refer, is to strike out the words “ all 
the foregoing not specially provided for.“ That amendment 
we think the Senate ought to agree to because it applies only 
to the one kind of rice, and that is a Patua rice which has 
been put on the free list in paragraph 1648. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the substitute offered by the committee 
increases the rate 100 per cent over the rate originally named 
in the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in line 1, page 105. 

The amendment was rejected, 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 105, lines 
1 and 2, to strike out the words all the foregoing not specially 
provided for.” 

The amendment. was to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a eee inquiry. 

ore PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think we have voted on only three 
amendments in the paragraph, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments to para- 
graph 728 have been disposed of—five in all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on Finance 
a protest from four prominent and well-known women of New 
Orleans, La, against the food, tableware, and women’s wear 
schedules of the pending tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rnconb, 
as. follows: 

Hon. Josera E. as 
United Vi TR Senate, ashington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Will 3 read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following resolution have a copy of the Rrcorp containing it sent 


to us: 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the f. tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men u American women an , upon American 
children. They should not allowed to become law 


oare Ti Mrs. J, A. STORCK, 
Mrs. FLORIA H. CA Toni, 
pa ee i pet ioe 
rs. ANDREW BID 
New Orleans, La. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I desire at this time to intro- 
duce a bill providing for the disposal of Musele Shoals, I will 
say that this bill as it now stands has had the approval of a 
large number of agricultural associations of this country. I 
present resolutions from the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, from the National Grange, a resolution adopted at the 
agricultural conference called by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at the request of the President, resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers’ Union at their convention at Topeka, resolutions 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor, and a telegram 
from the president of the American Farm Bureau, I request 
that, without reading, these communications be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and printed in the 
Record as part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent out of order to introduce a bill. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The bill (S. 3802) authorizing the acceptance of the proposal 
of Henry Ford for the completion and leasing of the dams and 
hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals and for the purchase of 
nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, the Waco quarry, and 
the interest of the Government in the Gorgas Warrior River 
steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, dated May 31, 1922, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 
munications presented by the Senator from North Dakota will 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The communications are as follows: 


THR AMERICAN FARM BUREAU AND MUSCL® SHOALS. 


The executive committee Eas the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
at its meeting in Chicago, June 29, adopted the following with refer- 
ence to Muscle Shoals: 

The conservation of all the natural resources is one of the funda- 
mental principles on which the — organizations of the United States 

are founded. The preservation of our forests, the development of our 
inland waterways. the 7 nepizor swampy land, the construction of 
great irrigation projects, ane maintenance of our soil fertility are 
such — —.— as challenge the attention not only of farmers but of all 
our popu 

The operation of the Musele Shoals project as contemplated under 
the terms of the Henry Ford proposal ain serve to carry forward so 
many of these conservation projeets as to deserve the whole-hearted 
and continued support of our organizations and of all our 
whether they live In caves or in the country. We reaffirm the former 
resolutions that have passed relative to this undertaking 
So and instruet our legislative departments to use at ait gili- 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 29, 1922. 


Mr. Henry Fond, 
Dearborn, Mich.: 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, by. expression of its exeeuti 
Psp ne ee your confident and steadfast supporter for 8 
oals projec 


J. R. Howarp, President; 


NATIONAL GRANGE von MUSCLE SHOALS. 
NATIONAL PATRONS 75 9 
ashington, D. O., July 7. 1922 
Hon. E. F. 
‘Sonate omnes Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dwar Senator Lapp: In reference to the disposition b * — 
ernment of the Muscle Shoals gpd onc and such 4 — as 
may be about to take on the offer of Henry Ford to. purchase — . — 
— ri was taken bs 12 8 W N = 7 unis 
y the national grange a annual session 
im Portland, Oreg., in November, 1921. f 
Resolution on Muscle Shoals air-nitrate plant, 
ee That we favor the immediate sale of this plant by the Gov- 


—— slg "the highest bidder, subject to such safeguards a be 
produced tele, and providing for 18 ib pupile in power and p ucts 
there, and providing for its use by the Government when 


Behle resolution was referred to the committee on agricultu — ony 
considered, and the committee made a jog 3 its adoption, an 
the report was adopted. Reference: Page 180, Journal of 
of ithe N 6 1921. ate 
my this proposition more nearly conforms to 
the ere ot this — than any other pending proposition. 
Yours sincerely, 
T. C. Arknson, 
Washington Representative. 


Resolution adopted at the agricultural conference called by the Secre- 
SAA of Agriculture at the request of the President, Tanaary, 23 to 27, 


Resolved, That to accomplish results without an 3 delay what- 
soever, we urge the Secretary of War to e d the Congress to 
aecept H Ford's proposal to take over the . power and 
air-nitrate nts at Muscle Sh under a guaranty to operate same 
for 100 soe at its present capacity of approximately 100,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate 2 annum, o the Tennessee River to naviga- 
— 3 e production. of fertilizer, metals, and other com- 

Nl the United States nitrogen independence in peace 
or alta 


FARMERS’ UNION AND MUSCLE SHOALS, 


We iIndorse the proposal made by Henry Ford to take over and 
1585 g er be, accepts nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and urge 
1809 offer accep 
by, 155 the Po oni Union Convention at Topeka, November 
1011 16° np 1 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


At its annual convention lately held in Cincinnati, June 20, 1922, 

soopaa the fonemin resolution with reference to Muscle Shoals: 
Resolved the forty-second annual convention of the 

Labor, sides with the farmers in their con- 


Shoals, and in view of the deterioration of the property at Muscle 
evn and the immediate and very urgent need of the farmers for 
rtilizer, ma the executive council use all haste possible in 
bringing pressure bear on the Congress of the United States to 
secure favorable Narri at the present session on the Ford contract 

to develop Muscle Shoals: 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I destre to make a few obser- 
vations in connection with the bill introduced by me. The 
average importations of Chilean nitrate for five years, 1911 
1915, inclusive, amounted to 551,714 long tons, with an ayer- 
age value at the Chilean port of $17,511,697 and with an ex- 
port duty paid to Chile on this tonnage amounting to $6,- 
910,978.92. The cost ocean freight, insurance, commissions, 
and so forth, on this five-year period of Chilean nitrate im- 
portations can be conservatively estimated at $10 a ton, mak- 
ing a total cost at pert of approximately $29,939,815.92. 

Of this tonnage, during this period, there was consumed as 
a fertilizer by the farmers about 250,000 tons, 

Chilean nitrate carries about 16 per eent of nitrogen Plant- 
food or fixed nitrogen, and this 250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate 
used during this five-year period, therefore, yielded to the 
farmers 40,000 tons of nitrogen plantfood or fixed nitrogen. 

Mr. Ford. in his final offer of May 30 (see section 15) ex- 
pressly agrees and binds. himself throughout the lease period 
to manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, 
mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, aceording to de- 
mands, and these fertilizers produced during the lease period 
shall have a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, and therefore Mr. Ford agrees to produce fixed nitre- 
gen at Muscle Shoals equal to the fixed nitrogen contained in 
that portion of Chilean nitrate used by the farmers in the five- 
year period, 1911-1915, inclusive, and it will require 100,000 
horsepower to produce this amount of fixed nitrogen, namely, 
40,000 tons, and so 200,000 horsepower will produce as much 
fixed nitrogen as was carried in the total importations during 
the five-year period, 1911-1915, inclusive. 

Shall the farmers continue to pay more than $3,000,000 an- 
nually export duty to Chile for nitrates, plus ocean freight, 
commissions, insurance, and so forth, when Mr. Ford offers 
to relieve the farmers of these burdens at Muscle Shoals? 


1922. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, last week the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency the bill (S. 3531) to amend section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act, a bill which I introduced and which 
has the favorable recommendation of that committee. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] asked that it go over until the 
next day, which was agreed to, but he was absent on that day 
and I did not call it up, so it has gone over until to-day. I am 
sure it will only take a moment to consider it. It is reported 
favorably by the Committee on Banking and Currency—a sub- 
committee of that committee composed of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence]. It is 
recommended by the Federal Reserve Board and by the gov- 
ernors of the Federal reserve banks, and also by the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HxTIINI, and many other Senators 
with whom I have discussed the matter. I do not think that 
there will be any opposition to it, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

There are a large number of small banks whose capital is 
less than is required by law to become members of the Federal 
reserve system. This amendment to the act will permit banks 
having 60 per cent of the required capital stock to become 
members of the system, provided they increase annually their 
capital stock amounting to 20 per cent of its net earnings 
until it meets the present requirement as to capital stock. This 
will give the small banks in the agricultural sections the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Federal reserve system and will help 
the system. It will also encourage the smaller banks to in- 
crease their capital stock and be in a position to better accom- 
modate their customers. It will help greatly the small-town 
banks and greatly benefit the merchants, farmers, and others 
dependent upon these banks to finance them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who is at present out of the 
Chamber, has withdrawn his opposition to the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. The junior Senator from Utah told me to-day 
that he would make no objection to its consideration. I have 
held it over now more than a week on his account, 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I ask is because I understood 
although I may have misunderstood him this morning when I 
was discussing the bill with him, that he still objects to it. 
But if he told the Senator from Georgia that he now has no 
objection to the consideration of the bill, I shall interpose no 
objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. The junior Senator from Utah said he would 
not object to the bill coming up, but would vote against it. I 
did not know he was not in the Chamber when I called it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill which the Secretary will report for the information of the 
Senate. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments, on page 2, to strike out“ and, under such rules and-reg- 
ulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, it sets 
aside annually in a fund an amount not less than 20 per cent 
of its net income for the preceding year and it increases its 
capital from such fund from time to time until it possesses a 
paid-up and unimpaired capital not less than,” and to insert 
“and, under penalty of loss of membership, complies with rules 
and regulations which the Federal Reserve Board shall pre- 
scribe, fixing the time within which and the method by which 
the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of 
net income to equal.” And, after line 14, page 2, to add the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That every such rule or regula- 
tion shall require the applying bank to set aside annually not 
less than 20 per cent of its net income of the preceding year as 
a fund exclusively applicable to such capital increase,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 9 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act as amended is amended to read as follows: 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless (a) it possesses a pald-up, unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking association in the 
place where it is situated under the provisions of the national bank 
act, or (b) it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 60 

er cent of the amount sufficient to entitle it to become a national 


anking association in the place where it is situated under the pro- 
visions of the national bank act and, under penalty of loss of member: 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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ship complies with rules and regulations which the Federal Reserve 
Board shall prescribe fixing the t within which and the method by 
which the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of 
net income to equal the capital which would have been ulred if such 
bank had been admitted b membership under the provisions of sub- 
division (a) of this paragraph : Provided, That every such rule or regu- 
lation shall req the applying bank to set aside annually not less 
than 20 per cent of its net income of the preceding year as a fund 
exclusively applicable to such capital increase.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I objected to the consideration of 
the bill the other day. I have conferred with the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency and they seem to 
approve of it. I did not object to its consideration, but I shall 
vote against it. I regard the bill as objectionable for two 
reasons, first, because it rather tends to encourage the forma- 
tion of very small banks with limited and wholly inadequate 
capital; and secondly, the effect will be ultimately to drive 
State banks out of existence, not by any physical force or 
physical power, but because of the moral pressure which will 
be brought to drive them into the Federal reserve system. 

I seem to stand alone in my views, although I know many 
entertain the same apprehensions as those which I have so im- 
perfectly expressed, I believe it is unwise legislation, but I 
did not feel justified in opposing the consideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


DEEDS FROM FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11054) to validate 
certain deeds executed by members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and for other purposes. The bill passed the House, and was 
referred to the appropriate committee, which made a favorable 
report on it. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That any conveyance of allotted or inherit 
Indian lands by any member of the Five Civiliezd Tribes, or his oF Hea 
heirs, which may have been heretofore approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, or any order heretofore issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior authorizing the remoyal of restrictions from lands belonging 
to such Indians under and in accordance with, or purporting to be 
under and in accordance with, the acts of March-1, 1901 81 
p: e egy ao 1 er 3. 1 

oy. De J, rit 21, Stat, L., p. 204), April 26, 
Stat. 135 p. 145), June 21, {506 (34 Sint, ‘a 05 
1908 (35 Stat. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7812) to extend 
the time for cutting timber in the Coconino and Tusayan 
National Forests, Ariz. The bill has been reported unani- 
mously and fayorabiy from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. It proposes to extend the time within which 
the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., in northern Arizona, may 
cut timber from certain lands. It has passed the House and 
there is a favorable report upon it from the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am familiar with the bill and 1 have no 
objection to its passage if it does not lead to any discussion. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to extend the rights of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 
and its successors in interest to cut and remove the timber from such 
of the following-described lands: Sections 3 and 9, township 19 
north, range 5 east; section 83%, township 20 north, range 5 east: 
section 31, township 21 north, ran € 
20 north, range 6 east; section 3 „ township 20 north, range 7 
east; all of the Gila and Salt River principal base and meridian 
within the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Arizona; as have 
been reconveyed, or are under contract to be reconveyed, to the United 
States, subject to outstanding timber-right contracts held by said 
company under the rules, regulations, and conditions imposed Dy the 
Secretary of the Interior at the time of said reconveyance or contract 
to reconyey until such time as he may determine to be in the public 
interest but not later than December 31, 1950: Provided, That said 
ae sone executes and enters into an agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to comply with such additional requirements upon the 
above-described lands and te other lands for which timber rights are 
claimed by said company within the Coconino and Tusayan National 
Forests, as may be mutually agreed upon to promote forest-fire pro- 
tection, refo tion, and forestry administration: Provided further, 
That all its present rights to cut and remove timber from any lands 
within said national forests are to terminate on the date fixed by the 
eed to by the company, but this Act 


5 east; section 33, townshi 


Secretary of Agriculture and a 


shall not be construed to confer upon said company any rights in 
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addition to those held by the company at the time of said recon 
ance, and in the absence of the execution of such an 
act shall neither extend nor restrict the present rights of said company. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORREST R. BLACK. : 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I submit a request for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 314) for the relief of 
Forrest R. Black, a sailor who lost his valuables at the time of 
his enlistment. If I may have permission to have it considered, 
I shall ask permission also to print in the Recor a letter from 
former Secretary Daniels and one from present Secretary 
Denby, both of whom favor the passage of the bill. A similar 
bill has passed the House twice, but failed here because it was 
not reached on the calendar, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Sec of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized a nd directed to pay Forrest R. Black, po ce) any 
money in th — not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $142, in 


reimbursement for money and valuables lest while they were — in 
the custody of the United States Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

Mr. WILLIS, I ask permission to have printed in the REC- 
orp the report of the Committee on Claims and the letter to 
which I referred from former Secretary Daniels. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{Senate Report No. 677, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 
Moar Carper, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
rt, to accompany H. R. 314: 
Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 314) 

for the relief of Forrest R. Black, having considered the same, 3 
favorably thereon wi the recommendation that the bill do 
without amendment. 

The facts in the case are fully set forth in House Report No. 476, 
sot seventh Congress, first session, which is Ft a hereto and 

made a part of this report. 
[House Report No. 476, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. ] 

The Committee on sa peg to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 314) 
for the relief of Forrest R. Black, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Facts in the case are contained in the ee letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, which is made a part of this report: 

` DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 


Washington, May 23, 1921. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEÐ on CLAIMS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : Replying further to the committee's letter 
of May 6, 1921, inclosing a bi T R. 314) for the relief of Forrest 
R. Black, and Tequesting the views and recommendations of the de- 
partment thereon, I have the honor to inform = as follows: 

The proposed Dill seeks to reimburse Mr. Black for valuables de- 
posited at the Navy peranna office, New York City, on June 1, 1918, 
while taking a physical examination for enrollment in the Naval Re- 
serve Force, which valunbles became lost and have not been recovered, 
The language of the proposed bill is identical with that contained in 
a proposed draft transmitted by this department to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by letter of pt tember 11, 1918, to cover 
= item = ga aon —.— — yanada in ihe Sixty-sixth 

0 b s department's repo: ober 25, 
1510, on tbe bill H. R. 9904, contained a com hee 9 — of the 
facts and information bearing upon the case. Bras ov: was printed 
as House of Representatives Spuet No. 552, sixty'ats h Congress, sec- 
gna manon; to which reference is hereby made for more detailed in- 
ormation 

In view of the facts contained in said report the department is still 
of the opinion that relief should be nted Mr. Black for the loss sus- 
tained by him. and therefore Satan r — tbat the bil H. R. 
314 be enacted into law. 

EDWIN DENBY 


Sincerely yours, 
Secretary of the Ravy. 
— 
DEPARTMENT OF THR NAVY. 
Washington, October 8. 1919, 
The CHARMAN ComMItTER ON CLAIMS, 
House of 3 


Mn. CHAIRMAN : epiving to $ the ‘committee's, letter inclos- 


ing a bill (H. R. 9904) for 8 Black, and re- 
questing the views and recommendations — the — — thereon, I 
have the honor to inform you that the department submitted a preposed 
draft of a bill for the f of this man Septem 1918, setting 
forth the facts bearing u the case, as follows: 

“On June 1, 1918, rrest R. Black made application for enroll- 


ment in the Naval Reserve Force at the United States Navy recruiting 
station, 52 West Twenty-third Street, New York City. Before his 
physical examination he requested n to deposit his valuables, 
consisting of $42 in cash and a solid-gold watch and fob, with a hos- 


pital apprentice who had charge of the desk — the recruiting office, and 
who had been directed by proper authori take charge of valuables 
belonging to applicants. he money —— and fob were — — 


in an envelope, the envelope was sealed, the name of t 
written on the envelope, and the envelope was placed with other valu. 
ables that had been deposited for sare 


en an excess an endeavor to te 
work of exa ning applicants 3 —— bes the desk volun 
formed in addition to his own the duties of a man near the d 


ing the height and weight of applicants. 


“As soon as the physical examination of Black had been 8 

he made application for the en of v. and it could not be 

found. Immediately upon ma discovery of the loss the doors of 
g Office were closed, the IF cages were called in, and eve 


paaa in — wee searched, valuables could net be 
“After we ently Bavin e no evidence could be found as to 
how the valuables had disappeared ht being that at some 


„the 
eskman w: 


uthortzed agent of the Gov- 
within the scope of his 
he work 


a dul 
— accepting the iphar e he He 4 acted 


relief of Porrest R. Black, 


Josrynos DANIELS 
Secretary of the Racy. 
Attached herewith is also an affidavit from the claimant: 

Srare or 82 

County of Franklin, as: 


nin bill f . 80 
rely yours, 


Forrest R. Black, first sworn, deposes and sa cae he is 
ears of age and resides at 1 A West Market Stree Onto: 
that on June 1 1, 1018, B he enlisted in the United States 
Force at = Sia ee STASION 52 West at Streets 
New York Ci fore taking his cal examination he 


desk ne 


said valuables consisted of $42 in cash, a solid-gold watch valu 
100, and a gold fob containing two eollegiate medals valued at 850. 


Forrest R. BLACE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th 2 of ene 1919. 
NDERLIP, 


ISRAL.] 
onary Public, 


12 5 on vice ‘ke envelope of valuables, Sag it co 
t$ 


DEPARTMENT OF THR NAVY 
W Octobor 25, 1919. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON CLAIMS, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran ae CHAIRMAN : Replying to the committee's letter inclos- 
ing a bill (H. R. 9904) th ief of Forrest R. — 2 — and request- 
ing the 9054 and recommendations of the thereon, I Ete 
the honor to you that the department — — de d 
draft of a bill for the relief of this man 3 11, 1918, setting 
forth the facts bearing upon the eee eae follows : 

“On June 1, 1918, Forrest R = ge for enroll- 
ment in the Naval Reserve Force at the United States Navy recruiting 
station, 52 West Twenty-third Street, New York City. Before taking 
his physical say ete he requested permission to deposit his valu- 
ables, con eash and a solid gold watch and fob, with 
a hospital a oe ste who bad charge of the desk in the recruiting 
office, and who had been directed by proper authority to take charge 
of — belonging — applicants. money and watch and fob 
were placed in an envelope, the envelope was sealed, the name of the 
owner was written on the envelope and the 88 was placed with 
other valuables that had been deposited for safekee 

“On the date in question the recruiting office handled 474 applicants, 
of whom 130 were enlisted or enrolled. Ta s ee — of ap E 
cants greatly taxed the facilities and sapay of the office. Dur 

an excess of zeal and in an endeavor to expedite 
eants, the man at the desk voluntarily per- 
FFC 
ht of applicants. 
examination of Black had been com 3 he 
made application envelope of valuables and it coul t be 
found. Immediately upon making discovery of the loss, the .— ot 
the recruiting office were closed, the ice were called in, and eve 
rson in the rooms was searched. e valuables could net be fou 

e thief evidently having already escaped. 

“After a thorough investigation, no evidence could be found as to 
how the valuables had disa the Sengat ba being that at some 
time when the attention of the deskman was some unauthor- 

f the situation and po ey the envelope con- 


advantage o 
epee! hospital apprentice was a duly authorized agent of the Govern- 
ment accepting the valuables. He acted within the scope of his 
. an pparently through his efforts to ite the work of 
the office, rather ih than through an 


lunch time, throu 
the work of examining a 
formed, in addition to 
taking the height eth we 
“As soon as the poya 
or the 


to exped 

8 of duty, the valuables were 
lost. While the Government is pe bound to reimburse this man 
for the amount of his loss, yet, in opinion of this department, it 
is morally so bound. Pap Bh otf en sage Py oe pda 
tion from which payment can be made, and the attached proposed draft 
of a bill is therefore submitted, with the recommendation that it be 
— . 3 t as early a Roto Be as e either as a separate 
bill or as a of some appro 

The d ent again recommends "the he relief of Forrest R. Black as 
set forth In bill H. R. 9904. 

Sincerely yours, Josurnus DANIELS 
Secretary of the Vary. 

RECESS, 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until Mon- 
day at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, July 10, 1922, at II o’clock a. m 
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SENATE. 
Moxpax, July 10, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
inclosing a list of American soldier dead returned from over- 
seas to be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery 
Thursday, July 13, 1922, which will lie on the desk of the 
Secretary for the information of Senators. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, let- 
ters from the Federal reserve banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Kansas City, which will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on Saturday last other replies 
to the so-called Heflin resolution were received, and on request 
of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] the order 
for printing those replies was rescinded in order to await the 
receipt of replies from other banks, that all the replies might 
be printed together. I inquire how many replies have been re- 
ceived from the banks, numbering 11 in all? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only six replies have been received. 
Those replies will, therefore, be held in anticipation of the re- 
ceipt of the rest. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I guggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
auswered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McLean Sheppard 
Borah Harris McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Harrison Moses Smith 
Bursum Hetlin Nelson Smoot 
Calder Johnson New Spencer 
Cameron Jones, N. . Newberry Sterling 
Cappe Janes, Nicholson Underw: 
Caraway Kellog; Norbeck Wadsworth 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Keyes Overa Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Ladd 1 575 Warren 

du Pont La Follette hipps Watson, Ind. 
Ernst . Lod, Poi exter Willis 
Fernald M ber Ransdell 

France McKinley Robinson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 


APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE OBDER. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the calendar day of April 24 the Sen- 

ate a resolution (S. Res. 258) requesting the President 
of the United States to furnish to the Senate the names of 
persons appointed by Executive order since the 4th day of 
March, 1921, and the reasons therefor. Has there been any 
response to that request, may I inquire? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been no response, as the 
Chair is advised. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, nearly three months have 
elasped since the Senate of the United States passed the reso- 
lution. It was a reasonable request. The request merely 
stated that the Senate desired the names of persons who had 
been appointed by the President of the United States since the 
4th of March of last year through Executive order where ex- 
ceptions had been made to the civil-service rules, and the 
rem ons therefor. When the Senate passed the resolution, and 
it was passed unanimously, of course many of us thought there 
were a good many of such appointees who had been excepted 
from the civil-service rules. We did not think, however, it 
would take more than three or four days to get the informa- 
tion to the Senate. We knew there was Marion, Ohio, and 
some other places, but I had no idea and I am sure no other 
Senator had any idea that the list was so long that it would 
take three months to prepare the list. 

It may be that it requires a good deal of time to get some 
reasons for the appointments which were made under excep- 
tions to the civil-service rules, but the Senate is entitled to be 
Tespected by the President of the United States, the same as he 
would have the Senate respect him. I submit that a resolu- 
tion passed three months ago by the Senate of the United 


sa unanimously making such a simple request should be 
I submit that unless some report is made to the Senate within 
a reasonable time other action upon the part of the Senate, if 
it can be taken—anything from mandamus to quo warranto 
proceedings—should be instituted to extract from the President, 
if possible, this large list of names of those who have been 
appointed through Executive order in violation of the civil- 
service rules, and the reasons therefor. If there were no 
reasons for the appointments, then the Senate is entitled to 
know that. If there were reasons, whether good or bad, then 
certainly the President has had sufficient time to give them. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORfALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at Chautauqua, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 8086, to prohibit the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce in its 
present form, and suggesting amendments thereto, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of the American Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Co., of Little Rock, Ark., and the O. K. Houck 
Piano Co., of Memphis, Tenn., remonstrating against a reduc- 
tion of zone rates on second-class mail matter, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens in the 
State of Michigan praying that only a moderate rate of duty 
on kid gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented numerous petitions of various 
lumber and ‘shingle companies and sundry citizens in the State 
of Washington, praying for inclusion in the pending tariff bill 
of a duty of 50 cents per thousand on imported shingles, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 8803) amending section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3804) granting an extension of time for the repay- 
ment of construction charges on reclamation projects; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: ; 

A bill (S. 3805) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific Co., a cor- 
poration, and the amounts expenđed by it from December 1, 
1906, to November 80, 1907, in closing and controlling the break 
in the Colorado River; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (8. 3806) fixing the salary of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the western district of Washington; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3807) directing the resurvey of certain lands; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 220) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan certain cots, blankets, tents, chairs, ete., to the 
executive committee of the American Legion for the Depart- 
ment of Indiana for use at the State convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion to be held at Terre Haute, Ind., September a, 26, 
and 27, 1922; to the Committee on Military ‘Affairs, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) providing payment of 
judgment in favor of Robert L. Owen and associates in the 
case known as the Mississippi Choctaws Case No. 29821, Court 
of Claims (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, tb encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate now consider para- 
graph 713, page 102, eggs of poultry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments to paragraph 713 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance in para- 
graph 713 was, on page 102, line 6, before the word “ cents,” to 
strike out the numeral “6” and to insert the numeral 8,“ 80 
as to read: 

Par. 713. Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 8 cents per dozen 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, there are three 
amendments proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance to 
paragraph 713. I shall discuss all of those amendments together 
and not take the time of the Senate to discuss each amend- 
ment separately, so that when the discussion is over we may 
vote immediately upon all three amendments. 

The Senate committee amendment proposes to increase the 
duty on eggs in the shell from 6 cents, as provided in the House 
bill, to 8 cents per dozen; on whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg 
albumen, frozen or otherwise preserved, from 4 cents to 6 cents 
per pound; and on dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried 
egg albumen, from 15 cents to 18 cents per pound. Under the 
Underwood law eggs in the shell were on the free list; on eggs 
frozen or otherwise prepared a duty of 2 cents per pound was 
imposed; on frozen or liquid egg albumen there was a duty of 
1 cent per pound; on dried whole eggs a duty of 10 cents per 
pound; on dried egg yolk a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem ; and on 
dried egg albumen a duty of 3 cents per pound. So that it is to 
be observed that paragraph 713 represents a proposed increase 
of 200 per cent over the Underwood rates on frozen or other- 
wise prepared eggs and a jump from the free list to 8 cents per 
dozen on eggs in the shell. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law all eggs, with the exception of 
dried eggs, were dutiable at 5 cents per dozen; dried eggs were 
dutiable at 15 cents per pound, egg yolk at 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and egg albumen at 8 cents per pound. It is to be observed, 
therefore, that the proposed increase in the duty on eggs in the 
shell in paragraph 713 over the Payne-Aldrich rate represents 
an increase of 60 per cent, and the proposed increase of the 
duty on dried eggs over the Payne-Aldrich rates represents an 
increase of 20 per cent. 

The egg problem is largely confined to frozen eggs. There 
are practically no imports of consequence into this country of 
eggs in the shell. There has been a growing increase of im- 
portations of frozen eggs from China. So that the duty which 
is likely to most affect prices is the duty upon preserved or 
frozen eggs. 

It will not be amiss to consider briefly the imports and ex- 
ports of eggs. The domestie production of eggs in 1919 was 
1,577,000,000 dozen, valued at $641,000,000. Our average im- 
ports are about 2,000,000 dozen and our average exports are 
about 30,000,000 dozen. Imports come mainly from China, but 
it is to be noted that even during the years of the operation 
of the Underwood tariff the imports in comparison to produc- 
tion were more than offset by our exports. Our imports do 
not average one-seventh of 1 per cent of our production. Our 
main imports are in frozen, dried, or otherwise preserved eggs, 
of which we export practically none. Imports of frozen and 
dried eggs come from China and are used by wholesale bakers 
and confectioners. In 1920 we imported 9,000,000 pounds of 
frozen whole eggs, 9,000,000 pounds of frozen or dried egg yolk, 
and 38,000,000 pounds of frozen or liquid egg albumen. 

The reason advanced for the proposed increased rates, in- 
creases over the Payne-Aldrich law and over the House rates, 
is the removal from the domestic market of the competition 
of frozen eggs which come from China. It is to be noted that 
we import comparatively few eggs in the shell, and that our 
imports consist mostly of egg products. The producers of eggs 
urge a high duty on egg products in order to force the con- 
sumers to use domestic eggs in the shell. They think this is one 
step toward getting a monopoly of the domestic market on eggs 
and egg products; that shutting out importations of frozen 
eggs und egg products will stimulate the domestic industry 
and lead to a greater demand for eggs in the shell and conse- 
quently higher prices. 

The domestic production of frozen eggs and egg products has 
not up to the present time taken care of the demand, and pro- 
duction could be increased, it is urged, if imports were shut out. 
We have had to import frozen eggs in order to take care of the 
demand, chiefly on the part of the bakers and confectioners of 
the country. It is claimed, however, if frozen eggs and egg 
products were eliminated from competition in the domestic 
market that the industry would be developed here, that there 
would be a greater demand for eggs in the shell, and that in 
time the domestic market could take care of the demand for 
necessary egg products. 

The industries engaged in the production of frozen eggs and 
egg products are located in the Middle West. Those industries 
are separate and distinct from the agricultural industries, and 


in my opinion the farmer can derive no benefit from the high 
rates upon eggs and egg products proposed by the committee. 
The middlemen, who buy the eggs from the farmer and who 
have established manufacturing plants so as to freeze eggs 
and to extract and put upon the market egg products, may be 
beneficiaries of this protective tariff, because the rate is so 
high that the importation of these products will be almost 
prohibited and the confectioners and bakers of the country will 
be dependent upon these middlemen for their supply of egg 
products. 

The drying of eggs is a factory process involving very heavy 
overhead expense. The imposition of a high duty will be a 
serious burden to the users of dried eggs and will be reflected 
in increased prices for pie, pastry, cakes, and confectionery. 

It is claimed that with a duty which will practically shut 
out imports of egg products the demand for shell eggs will be 
increased and that there will be reflected a corresponding benefit 
to the farmer by an increased price; yet our annual production 
has always been more than our consumption, and we have 
exported considerable quantities of eggs, while the importations 
of eggs in the shell have been negligible and have largely been 
eggs sold along the Canadian border. 

There is very little difference between the price paid for the 
Chinese frozen eggs delivered in New York and the frozen 
eggs produced in this country delivered in New York. The 
bakers claim that they will be unable to get sufficient egg prod- 
ucts to take care of the demands of their business, and they are 
therefore very insistent in their opposition to the high rates 
provided in paragraph 713 of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppw in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts how far the principle of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad enters into 
these rates? Take the eggs in the shell, on which a duty of 8 
cents a dozen is imposed. From where do the eggs in the shell 
come which are imported into this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And does it cost 8 cents a dozen 
more to produce eggs in this country than it does to produce 
them in Canada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think not. There are also 
some eggs imported from China in the shell, but the quantity is 


negligible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How do they come in the shell? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are imported as case 
eggs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As case eggs from China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; they are transported 
in refrigerators. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What evidence is there showing 
the difference in cost of production of eggs in this country and 
in China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no evidence at all. 
There is some evidence that the Chinese eggs sell at a cheaper 
price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that really the rate proposed 
represents an arbitrary figure merely imposed for the purpose 
of prohibiting imports, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about that, 
and that is true of nearly all of the commodities in the agri- 
cultural schedule. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Montana what was the question he addressed to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? It was impossible to hear him over here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was very desirous of ascertain- 
ing how far the principle of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad has entered into the items of this 
particular paragraph, and I inquired of the Senator from 
Massachusetts from what country we import eggs in the shell? 
He tells me from Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And also from China. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I inquired if it cost 8 
cents a dozen more to produce eggs in this country than in 
Canada. The Senator from Massachusetts then informed me 
that we also import eggs in the shell from China, and I in- 
quired of the Senator what evidence there is to show that 8 
cents is the difference in the cost of production of eggs in this 
country and in China. 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘The difference is even greater than that; 
and if the Senator will glance at the testimony taken before 
the Senate Finance Committee—— 
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Bey WALSH of Montana. The testimony of cost of produc- 
? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where can I find the testimony 
concerning the cost of production? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have before me the tariff hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Finance of the Senate, page 2862. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just what does that testimony 
show as to what the cost of producing a dozen eggs in China is? 

Mr. JOHNSON. In a word, the difference between 6 cents 
and 25 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the testimony concerning 
the cost of production of eggs in China? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think substantially 6 and 8 cents in 
China, as against 25 cents in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from Montana to some 
statements made with regard to eggs and egg products in the 
Tariff Information Survey on the articles in paragraphs 208 
and 204 of the tariff act of 1913. That survey comments upon 
the difference in the price of eggs from China and eggs sold in 
the American market that are produced here in America. The 
paragraph to which I refer reads as follows: 

During that season— 

Referring to the season of 1921— 
frozen-egg products preparen in one of the largest factories in China and 
landed in New York, charges paid (customs included) were s tiy 
over 2 cents per pound cheaper than similar products prepared a 
large breaking plant in the Central West and delivered at New York. 

This report says that there was a difference of 2 cents per 
pound in frozen eggs. The House provisions of this bill fix a 
tariff duty of 4 cents per pound on frozen eggs. The Senate 
Finance Committee has increased that to 6 cents per pound. 
How can this be defended in view of the information as to the 
difference in cost at New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to finish my state- 
ment about this matter. In the face of the information that 
there is a difference of 2 cents, the Senate Finance Committee 
proposes to fix the rate here at 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wanted, with the Senator's permission, to 
furnish to the Senator from Montana the information that he 
desired: First, in the testimony of Knox Boude that is found 
at the page that I suggested ; secondly, the detailed information 

that was given by Prof. James E. Rice, representing the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association, Ithaca, N. Y., found at page 2877. 
Therein will be found the details that the Senator from Mon- 
tana doubtless desires, and the answer to any question he may 
wish to put respecting the difference in cost. 

In addition to that, let me correct—unless I misunderstood 
the Senator from Massachusetts—a statement of his respecting 
the place or the country from which eggs now come in com- 
petition to us. The principal place with which we come in com- 
petition now is China. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that particularly 
about dried eggs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then I did not hear the Senator. I mis- 
understood the answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt at all 
about the fact that egg products are imported from China. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to put in a 
single paragraph of the statement of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator wait until 
I get through? I desire to finish my remarks on this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is simply on the question of the 
difference in cost, which the Senator was di 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That will, no doubt, be in 
order after I have completed my statements. I am practically 
through now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I will wait. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, from the in- 
formation at hand these high rates are not justified. If any 
benefit accrues to anybody, it is going to accrue to the so-called 
middleman; and the information which the Tariff Commission 


furnishes to the Finance Committee is to the effect that there 
is not such a difference in the price of Chinese eggs as com- 
pared with the domestic eggs as to warrant this very great 
increase in the price of eggs and egg products—an increase of 
200 per cent over present law. 

I ask that two letters with reference to the proposed rates 
on eggs and egg products be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

FROZEN EGGS, EVAPORATED EGGS. 
Wasgixorox, D. C., June 15, 1922. 

Hon. Davin I. W. 


ALSH 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Senator: Permit me to offer a on relative to the 
tariff on the above-mentioned items, in which I believe the Senate 
ded to make a mistake that might —— 
tes 140 to 700 per cent, and I doubt 
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jents tell me that the — — rates would be eee 
are insisted upon it will totally obliterate our 
commerce in these products. But leaving them out entirely, an em- 
— ig of these commodities would seriously affect certain lines of 
fi production and some very considerable American industries de- 

pending thereon. It should not be done. 
It uld be noted that frozen and 3 e are simply raw 
y of commercial 


extent 
say they bave no facilities for 
cep, and that they would simply have to curtail 
eprived of these prepared 


per pound on 
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ey 
breaking 
their production 17 

r we Sree ABA S cents 
evaporated e would be fair and reasonable. It would 
revenue and p American industry, besides aiding the p 
being of millions. 

Any considerable increase over these rates will (1) put the im- 
porters entirely out of business, (2) curtail the productiveness of 
manufacturing establishments, (3) react detrimentally upes 

r cent of American families, and (4) result in cake 
pails everywhere, besides (5) decreasing the revenue of the 
country, and all without the slightest compensating advantage to any 
of the ple. I don't believe you want to do it. 

ery sincerely yours, 


C. E. RICHARDSON, 


New BeprorD, Mass., May 16, 1922. 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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Cocoa butter, a very large increase, figures of which we have not at 


hand. 

All of these materials are used largely in our business, and the 
increases outlined would materially affect an indus which has been 
8 ling for a year and a half past to keep its head above water. 

I doubt if any of the four so-cal independent cracker baking 
any responsi- 
bilities, it does seem as of the size appar- 
ently contemplated would be a burden almost too heavy to bear. 

e earnestly est you to use your great influence to the end 
that we may be eved from this proposed burden. 


Yours very truly, 
SNELL X Simpson Biscurr Co., 
Epwarp H. WHITMAN, General Manager. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says that these high rates are not justified. Undoubt- 
edly, from the standpoint of those who want to get their eggs 
cheaper, they may not be justified, but from the standpoint of 
those who produce eggs and sell them in the United States I 
think they are amply justified. I do not know anyone in the 
farming business or in the poultry business who is making an 
unreasonable return upon his investment in poultry. I do not 
think they are making as much in percentage upon their capital 
invested as are the bakers and those who consume the product 
of the American poultry farms. 

The Tariff Commission report says, on page 661: 

In China 2 to 3 dozen can be bought at seaports for the price of 
1 dozen here. 

From 2 to 3 dozen can be purchased at Chinese seaports for 
the price of 1 dozen in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, if that be true, in 
view of the fact that China is a good-sized country, there is 
ample opportunity for an enormous development of the Chinese 
trade and the destruction of the industry in the United States, 
where it costs from two to three times as much as in China. 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I notice that the 
following sentence appears in connection Wien the statement 
just read by the Senator: 

When carefully selected and handled, these eggs can be placed on 
the American market and sold to bakers, who use principally cheaper 
grades known as “ seconds.” 

That is to say, that out of these eggs that you encounter in 
the Chinese seaports, when you select them—of course, that 
means, when you throw out the ones that are more or less 
tainted 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President; I want to correct 
the Senator there. It does not mean when you throw out any 
of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And then when you bring them 
across the ocean to San Francisco—and I observe that New 
York is the principal market for them—they are there sold 
as seconds to bakers who make use of them. The context leads 
one to the conclusion that the eggs are not of very high char- 
acter; and, as some one has said, if an egg is bad at all, it is 
useless. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator made a state- 
ment there that the record will not bear out at all, namely, 
that those which are not carefully selected are thrown away. 
That is not the case at all. They are carefully selected. Those 
of the better quality are used directly and sold as eggs in the 
shell. The others are not thrown away at all. They are 
dried or preserved in other manners, and are used also by the 
bakers. There is no evidence anywhere that there is any 
waste whatever in the eggs that are brought over. Of course, 
if an egg came over rotten, I presume it would be thrown away ; 
but there is no evidence of anything of that character. So we 
get right down to this proposition: The cost of production in 
Ch na is about one-third the cost of production in the United 
States. Of that we have direct evidence. The selling price 
at the ports in China is about one-third of the selling price of 
the American egg. as shown by the tariff reports. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. However that may be, it appears 
that the foreign competition is not substantial, as represented 
by the following figures: During 1920 there were 1,708,701 
dozen eggs introduced ‘nto this country, of a value of $617,909, 
and there were 38 000,000 dozen exported from this country. 
The total production ran to something like 1,575,000,000 dozens, 
and the imports amounted to 1,708,000 dozens, or less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President. Cuba gives us a dif- 
ferent’al, I believe, of 20 per cent, and that enables us to ex- 
port heavily to Cuba; and we export to Canada a certain class 
of very high-grade eggs, which are reexported to England. 

Now, let us get the proportionate figures. 

In 1913 Canada imported 16,894 dozen eggs into this country. 
That was under the Payne-Aldrich bill. China imported 95,639 
dozen. In 1921 Canada had increased her 17,000 to 763,000 
in round numbers, and China had increased her 95,000 to 
1,348,000 dozen in round numbers. That shows a pretty rapid 
progress in the introduction of the Chinese egg, and to some 
extent also of the Canadian egg, and it certainly justifies the 
duty we have placed upon eggs in the shell of 8 cents per dozen. 
Of course, we can buy eggs cheaper for the benefit of these 
bakers if we will allow the American producer to go out of 
business and the Chinese producer to supply the American mar- 
ket; but with this protection we do not expect that we will in- 
crease the Chinese importation at the expense of the American 
producer. 

Now, Mr. President, I simply want to place in the Recorp 
the equivalent ad valorem duty. 

In 1921 the imports amounted to 3,062,518 dozen eggs, valued 
at $922,839, or 30 cents per dozen. On the basis of 30 cents per 
dozen the 8 cents per dozen rate is equal to 27 per cent ad 
valorem. Compared with the ad valorem given in every other 
line of industry it will be found that this is much below the 
average. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, for the fur- 
ther information of the Senator from Montana I want to call 
his attention to Table 1, summary of trade in eggs and egg prod- 
ucts, on page 14 of the Tariff Information Survey on eggs and 
egg products. The Senator will learn from that table that the 
proposition briefly is this, to eliminate the importation of eggs 
and to continue the exportation of eggs, to keep from buying 
anything abroad, but to let out of America everything that we 
possibly can sell to the world. This table shows that the value 
of the imports of eggs and egg products has never exceeded the 
value of the exportations of eggs and egg products. The figures 
for the year 1919 show that the imports of eggs and egg prod- 
ucts were valued at $3,885,387, while our exports were valued 
at $12,785,000. In the year 1920 the imports of eggs and egg 


products were valued at $12,991,000. The value of the domestic 
eggs and egg products exported was $19,431,000. The following 
year, 1921, the imports were valued at $10,000,000 and the 
exports at $11,452,000, 

This table shows that there is no serious competition, that 
our export business has always been worth more than the small 
amount of imports which are shipped into the country, The 
committee amendments are based upon the theory that by in- 
creasing these high duties we will entirely shut out the imports, 
we will stop everybody from selling to us, but we will retain the 
business we are doing with the outside world, and perhaps in- 
crease it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This matter of a duty on eggs is 
a question in which I have no interest at all. I do not imagine 
it amounts to anything. I can not conceive that the importa- 
tion of the inconsequential amount of eggs or egg products into 
this country, which the information before us shows comes in, 
can really be an element in the fixing of the price of eggs 
throughout the country. That it may affect some one producing 
eggs in California, where they come in immediate competition 
with the eggs from China, may possibly be true, but so far as 
the country at large is concerned, it is an inconsequential mat- 
ter. I simply spoke of it to show that the claim that these 
rates represent the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad is just a pretense, without any foundation whatever. 

I have before me the testimony referred to by the Senator 
from California, and if I interpret it correctly, it does not at 
all sustain the contention he makes that the evidence shows a 
difference in the cost of production between this country and 
China of 8 cents, or any other amount. I have before me the 
testimony to which he referred, and I do not find anything in 
it to show the cost of producing eggs either in this country or 
abroad. The gentleman to whom he referred said: 

We always figure the cost of producing eggs at 25 cents a dozen. 

That is all there is on that subject, so far as the United 
States is concerned, so far as I can discover. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
Mr. Boude said: 


I am going to put in evidence in a few moments the pre-war prices 
of sending Chinese eggs as reported by our consuls. Here is a report 
of an investigation made by the Universit ty of Oregon. It shows that 
the custs before the war were from 2 to 6 cents per dozen as paid by 
eens over there, or importers here, whichever way you wish to 
pu 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was endeavoring to furnish the testimony 
to the Senator, who thought there was no testimony upon the 
subject. He now has had an opportunity, during the debate, 


to look at the testimony of one witness. If he will take the 


trouble to look at the testimony of the other witnéss, Professor 
Rice, he will see the costs mapped out in the various charts. 

It is unfortunate in debat.ng a proposition of this sort that, 
first, there shall be a statement that there is no testimony of 
any sort; then, when the Senator has had three or four min- 
utes in which to investigate some of the testimony, he shall 
reach a conclusion upon that without looking at the rest of the 
testimony. 

I commend to him, not at this time, because it is no time for 
us to be reading for the first time testimony with which we 
ought to be familiar, the tariff hearings, the testimony taken 
before the Finance Committee, where he will find answered in 
detail and definitely every single query he can put. But I beg 
him not to take the time to ascertain it now, upon the floor, in 
a matter in which he says he is not interested at all; but sub- 
sequently, during hts leisure hours, if he will peruse what has 
been said by Professor Rice about the egg, doubtless there will 
be an illumination upon the subject that will be charming to 
him, and that will make it unnecessary, without adequate in- 
formation, for him to indulge in his animadversions, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I looked at the source indicated 
by the Senator, and I was not able to find the information which 
he said I would find. Of course, it may be somewhere else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
713, page 102, line 9, to strike out“ 4“ and insert “6"; and on 
line 10, to — out “15” and insert “18", so as to read: 


Whole yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared 
or preserved, zt not specially provided for. 6 cents per pound; dried 
whole eggs. dried egz yolk, and dried egg albumen, 18 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1922. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we now go to page 110, para- 
graph 757—peanuts. WF AG, : 

The first amendment of the committee, in paragraph 757, 
was, page 110, line 23, to strike out “3 cents” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ three-fourths of 1 cent,” so as to read: 

Peanuts, not shelled, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, = desire to 
eall attention to the fact that there has been a very great 
reduction made in the committee amendment in the rate upon 
peanuts, I have been unable to find any explanation for this 
action, except that peanuts are raised in the Southern States 
that are represented here by Democratic Senators, I think it 
is a drive to embarrass Democratic | embers of this body. I 
know of no other explanation to be made for reducing the rates 
upon peanuts to the extent they have been reduced in this 
amendment. It is an attempt to belittle and embarrass, and 
provoke opposition to the Democratic Party among the con- 
stituents of certain Democratic Senators in this Chamber. It 
amounts to an attempt fo discriminate against constituencies 
that differs with the majority party. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know by what line 
of logic or reasoning the committee proposes this reduction. 
Only a few moments ago we considered, and the Senate adopted, 
a committee amendment raising the duty on eggs from 6 to 8 
cents per dozen. There is no question but that the peanuts 
produced in this country have considerable competition. When 
this matter was considered, at the time we passed the emer- 
gency tariff bill, it was agreed by both Houses that the rate 
should be fixed at 3 cents per pound. To reduce that rate to 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is a reduction of practically 
75 per cent on this particular farm production. 

In certain sections of my State we produce large quantities 
of peanuts. While we do not favor the policy of a high pro- 
tective tariff, the position of a great many of my people and 
of myself is that if everything bought by the people of my 
State must be purchased where a high tariff prevails, then we 
feel that our products coming in competition with foreign 
products should have the same policy of an increase1 tariff 
applied. Any other policy is unfair and would work a great 
injustice upon the producers of my State. I do not want the 
peanut producers of Florida and other States discriminated 
against. f 

I hope the committee amendment will not be adopted, and 
that the rate as fixed in the emergency tariff act, and as fixed 
in the pending bill by the House, will be allowed to stand. 
Under the bill we are now considering the farmers of my 
State are going to have to pay an increased price for most 
everything they have to buy on account of the high tariff rates 
imposed by this measure. This being true, why should they not 
have the benefit. if there is any, by having the tariff of 8 cents 
per pound on their peanuts? 

I do not know why it is suggested that this rate should be 
reduced. We have heard a great deal-of discussion on the 
question of the tariff duties fixed upon various products, prod- 
ucts which, if the information furnished is correct, have but 
little foreign competition, products of which we export a great 
deal more than we import. Yet upon this one article, produced 
entirely in Southern States, the committee for some reason 
recommended a reduction in the rate of duty. I hope the re- 
duction will not be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to the difference between what we have just dis- 
cussed—the duty on eggs—and the duty on peanuts. The only 
eggs imported into this country which come into competition 
with domestie production are from China. The only peanuts 
imported into this country come from China. 


Mr ASHURST. Mr. President, what is the difference be- 


tween the cost of a peck or quart of peanuts in the United 
States and in China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not that information. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be important to some of us when 
we come to vote on this. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am calling attention to the 
fact that the Finance Committee, with a record of importations 
of eggs from China of an insignificant amount, increased the 
tariff duties very substantially; with a record before them of a 
much larger importation of peanuts, compared with the number 
of peanuts exported, they reduced the rate substantially, and 
the peanuts come from the same country from which the eggs 
come; that is, China. 

Let us look at these figures to see in what a position the 
committee is placed when we compare these two cases. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the statement the 
Senator is making is accurate and that the same principle ap- 
plies to the duties we considered last Saturday in relation to 


rice. There never was an effort made by the committee, or 
anyone representing the committee, to justify the reductions 
proposed in the rates upon that commodity. From the begin- 
ning it was announced that in all probability the committee 
would recede from its amendment cutting the rates on rice. 
The only rates upon agricultural products carried in the emer- 
gency tariff law which were reduced by the committee, to my 
knowledge, were those on rice and peanuts, and, as I have 
already said, the chairman of the committee and his active 
supporter, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. were good 
enough to admit, when the matter was discussed by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway], and myself some weeks ago, that the com- 
mittee had made a mistake in its action in recommneding a 
reduction of those rates. I then said the amendment was a dis- 
crimination against rice, a southern product. As I have al- 
ready said, no effort was made to justify the reductions, and I 
am looking for some justification of this reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me call the Senator's at- 
tention to these figures. The production of peanuts in the year 
1921 was 816,000,000 pounds. The imports were 40,000,000 
pounds, the exports only 14,000,000 pounds. Three times as 
many peanuts were imported as were exported. Yet the rate 
1a reduced very substantially, from 3 cents to three-fourths of 

cent. 

In the case of eggs, we exported more than we imported, and 
the rate was increased very substantially. How can you ex- 
plain it? Here is a perfect illustration of the haphazard, bar- 
gain-counter method by which this bill has been framed. How 
can you explain increasing the rates upon eggs, with a record 
of exports greater than imports, and reducing the rate upon pea- 
nuts, imported from the same country, with a record of exports 
very much larger than imports? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
suggest that perhaps the chairman of the farm bloc will be able 
to make that explanation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I understood the chairman 
of the farm bloc to have prepared an amendment which he was 
going to propose, so as to embarrass some Democrats by mak- 
ing them vote for or against it. But I fail to see any justifica- 
tion, in view of this information and a comparison of the tables 
on eggs and peanuts for this discrimination. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will note I am 
not arguing for an increase. I am simply calling attention to 
the difference between this rate and the rate upon eggs, and to 
the further fact that these two products and the rates levied 
disclose the want of any definite protective tariff principles in 
preparing this biil. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the difference between the Underwood rate and the rate in 
the pending bill. The Senator is complaining because we do not 
give a higher duty upon peanuts and has intimated that it was 
a discrimination against the industries of one of our Southern 
States. The Senator forgot to mention that the Underwood- 
Simmons law put eggs on the free list, while it did take care of 
peanuts. It gave a duty upon peanuts, but eggs were left off 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Eggs in the shell. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; eggs in the shell. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was a duty upon egg 
products. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee did not do anything of 
that character. It raised the Underwood-Simmons duty upon 
peanuts, and it did it in the face of the fact that some of the 
industries of the South came and demanded that we should not 
raise it, but should put peanuts upon the free list. The argu- 
ment was made by the crushers of peanuts that the Chinese 
peanut does not come in competition at all with the American 
peanut; that it is used only for oil; and that the American pea- 
nut is used only for edible purposes, I do not think that view 
was entirely correct. It was surprising, however, to me—it 
may be through timidity of those who believe in the Democratic 
theory of tariff—that they did not appear before the committee 
and ask for a protective tariff in the face of the fact that their 
own law gave them no protection according to their own 
theory. 

The committee has always been open to Senators from any 
section of the country who desire a higher duty or a lower 
duty. Both the Senators from Louisiana were not slow in 
presenting the case of sugar and molasses to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. They believed in the protection of those 
products and they made their views known to the committee, 
The Senator from Massachusetts was mistaken when he said 
that we lowered the duty. We raised the duty above the pres- 
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ent Underwood- Simmons rute. But I agree with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Tramaett] in that I think the committee 
rates are too low, and on behalf of the committee I ask that 
the Senate disagree to the committee amendments reducing the 
rates on peanuts. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator hay- 
ing the bill in charge if it would not be wise—and I thought I 
had that understanding with those on the other side—to post- 
pone action upon peanuts until we discuss the oils? I under- 
stood that we would treat them all together—peanuts, peanut 
oil, coconut oil, and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will go right on to the oil-bearing 
seeds next, but we should take peanuts first. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was the oils themselves— 
soya-bean oil and cottonseed oil—because those subjects are 
all so interrelated that it is difficult to discuss one without 
touching the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true, but before we discuss the 
oil we must dispose of the raw product from which the oil is 
produced. We must decide that question first. The question 
of the duty on peanuts themselves will be a controlling element 
in fixing all the other duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say a little while ago that Chinese peanuts are used principally 
for the purpose of crushing oil therefrom. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, the Senator misunderstood me. I 
stated it was claimed by those who are producing the oil— 
and they were gentlemen from the South, though I do not 
remember whether they were from the Carolinas or not—that 
the Chinese peanuts do not come in competition because t 
claim that the Chinese peanuts are used for oil only, I 
they do come in competition, and so stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very few peanuts are imported directly 
from China, though most of them originate in China and are 
imported through Japan, but practically all which are imported 
come from the Orient. I think the bulk, though I would not 
say all, of the peanuts imported into this country are not 
used as the American peanut is used. The American peanut 
is used largely in the manufacture of peanut butter and some- 
times, to a small extent, in oleomargarine, and to a larger 
extent for eating purposes, and for the purpose of making 
candy. As a general proposition it may be said, I think, that 
practically all the importations of peanuts into this country 
are converted into oil. 

Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was about to ask for 
a yea and nay vote on the question, but if the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KING] desires to speak I withhold the request 
for the present. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator from North Dakota, 
his proposition is to recede from the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. 

Mr. KING. And to restore the rate 

Mr, McCUMBER. On unshelled peanuts 3 cents, and on 
shelled 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which was recom- 
mended by the committee more nearly approximates what would 
be right and fair—assuming that any duty at all should be 
levied, which I deny—than the House provision of the bill. 
I think this provision will prove to be futile in raising the 
price of peanuts, because of the close relationship between this 
commodity and other nuts which produce oil and because of the 
lack of competition from abroad. 1 shall not say that it is 
offered to secure support for the bill, but I will say that 
there are some indications which would lead to that conclusion. 
It is in harmony with a number of the provisions found in the 
bill which will not increase the prices of certain agricultural 
products, but which have gained the support of some for the 
entire bill upon the theory that agriculture will be benefited 
This bill seems to be drawn upon the theory of granting tariff 
rates to all who demand them, and it presents evidences of 
rivalry to see who could get the highest rates of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say to the Senator, in all fairness, that 
it is not done for any such purpose. I do expect that some of 
those who oppose the bill generally will vote that we recede 
from the Senate committee amendment, but I do not expect 
to have a single one of them, after they get what they want, 
to vote for the bill. So I do not want the Senator for a 
moment to think that the Senate is asked to disagree to the 
committee amendment with the idea that we will change one 
single vote on the final passage of the bill. I think that the 
committee amendments, the same as I think the present bill— 
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and they are very close together—give too low a duty upon 
peanuts. 

Mr. KING. I may not have made myself clear and I may 
not have fully comprehended the meaning of the Senator or 
properly interpreted his remarks. What I meant to say was 
that the provision, like other provisions in the bill, is a sop to 
the agriculturists for the purpose of securing, if possible, the 
support of Senators in this body and Representatives in the 
other body to the entire bill. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. In reply to that, Mr. President, I state 
that that is not the purpose, neither is it the expectation. 

Mr, KING. Well, Mr. President, it does seem to me that men 
of the great intelligence of the Senator from North Dakota— 
and he is an able man, one of the ablest men in public life— 
must know that a tariff upon many of the products found in 
the bill, particularly in the agricultural schedule, will not in- 
erease the prices of the agricultural products to which those 
particular paragraphs and schedules refer. The Senator knows 
that we produce in the United States mot hundreds of millions 
but billions of pounds of corn; that we export corn and wheat 
and rice and other agricultural products. To say that a tariff 
upon these products will increase their price in the domestic 
market it seems to me is to deny the fundamentals of trade and 
commerce and accepted principles of political economy. 

The Senator knows that we produce in the United States 
of cottonseed oil hundreds of millions, indeed, more than a 
billion, of pounds; that of animal fats we produce more than a 
billion pounds, and that our exports exceed 1,000,000,000 
pounds annually. Approximately one-third of our total pro- 
duction of animal and vegetable fats is exported. The United 
States makes the world market and fixes the world’s prices. 
To impose a duty upon vegetable oils, upon peanuts, upon lard, 
upon animal fats, Mr. President, is a foolish and fatuous pro- 
ceeding, and demonstrates that those who advocate that policy 
have given no adequate thought to the situation, or they hope 
that by some species of psychology or ledgerdemain the agri- 
culturists of the United States can be made to think that they 
are to receive additional prices for their surplus products, 
products which find their way into Europe and other countries 
of the world. Perhaps our Republican friends who are pro- 
posing these schedules are giving a lesson in psychology to 
the farmers and others; they are not dealing in accepted 
facts with respect to trade and commerce nor are they follow- 
ing accepted principles of political economy. 

The Senator from North Dakota has been contending, I 
suppose—and I came into the Chamber after he had concluded 
his address—that a duty upon peanuts is important to the 
American producer. Let me briefly submit a few pertinent 
facts relating to this matter. The production of peanuts in 
the United States increased from 1909, when we produced 
19,000,000 bushels plus to 46,000,000 bushels in 1918. In 1920 
the production declined to approximately 35,000,000 bushels. 

The increase was largely due to the peanut-oil and peanut- 
butter industries, but while the peanut production was increas- 
ing more than twofold between the years to which I have re- 
ferred, the importations of peanuts and peanut oil increased 
practically threefold. Exports also increased threefold during 
the same period. 

Of the 108,000,000 pounds imported—peanuts and oll—in 1918, 
80,220,130 pounds came from Japan. Approximately 3,000,000 
pounds came in at Aflantic ports and 103,000,000 pounds at Pa- 
cific ports, Freight rates from Suffolk, Va., to San Francisco 
are high—around 8 cents per pound—while the ocean rate from 
Japan to Seattle and San Francisco is less than 1 cent per 
pound. Peanuts can be grown in California, but they are less 
profitable than other crops. 

The haul from Virginia is much shorter to Canada than to 
San Francisco, and the freight only about one-fourth as much, 
Canada imposes an import duty of 2 cents per pound. 

The prices of peanuts during the past seven years, and the 
rapid increase in production and consumption, indicate that 
American growers have not as yet materially suffered from 
foreign competition. The maintenance of the peanut-oil and 
peanut-butter industries probably will continue to require 
foreign-grown peanuts unless American production is appre- 
clably increased. Other uses for peanuts have also increased. 
It should also be noted that nearly one-half the domestic acre- 
age in peanuts is pastured or hogged off,” and that peanuts 
often compete in the crop rotation with such products as to- 
bacco, cotton, and corn. 

There has been no competition from foreign countries, nor 
will there be any such as to affect the domestic growers. What 
limited quantities were imported did not compete with the 
American crop. If it was suitable for edible purposes, it was 
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used on the Pacific coast when, because of the high freight 
rates from the producing sections of the United States, the 
domestic product could not go. 

But the important fact is that the peanuts imported were 
not comparable for confection or “butter” purposes with the 
American product and were largely used for their oil content. 
The peanut oil, because of its relationship to other vegetable 
oils, particularly cottonseed oil, and its interchangeability with 
such oils as well as animal fats, can not be regarded as a com- 
petitor with them even though it comes from other lands. 

Mr. President, the high prices which prevailed in 1919—be- 
cause, I might say, high prices prevailed with respect to all 
commodities—made the demand for peanuts grown in the 
United States for confection purposes and for what is called 
peanut butter so great that there were none available for oil 
purposes. Mills which had crushed peanuts for the oil they 
contained were deprived of the opportunity of doing so. The 
consumption increased faster than production, and the con- 
fection demand and the light import in 1918 caused prices to 
remain during 1919 and 1920 very high; so, as I have indicated, 
peanuts in the domestic market were used for other purposes, 
and thus the oil producers were deprived of the opportunity of 
„acquiring peanuts for the manufacture of oil. 

The tariff summary states that— 


During the year ended June 30, 1919, there was a decided falling 
off in importation of peanuts, due mostly to restrictions imposed by the 
War Trade Board. Imports of oil, on the other hand, increased about 
87 per cent over the 8 years thus bringing the peanut equiva- 
lent for 1918-19 up to over 12,000,000 bushels. 

s e 
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During the fiscal year 1920 general imports of shelled nuts amounted 
to 120,844,425 pounds and of unshelled nuts 12,067,988 
There were also imported over 22,000,000 lons of 
While these imports are the largest on record. it 
the corresponding domestic harvest was 13,000,000 bushels less 
in the preceding year. 

The operation of the emergency tariff act is discussed as it 
relates to peanuts in the report of the Tariff Commission re- 
cently transmitted, and it is there stated— 


In summarizing the effects of the emergency tariff tie ten upon the 
trade in nuts distinction should be made between e trade in 
shelled and unshelled. Imports of unshelled peanuts, which have been 
relatively unimportant in recent years, were not materially reduced 


after the increase in duty. 
however, after the increase in duty from 


Imports of shelled nuts, 
three-fourths of 1 cent to i cent per pound in the 10 months followin, 


the change declined to 6,410,000 pounds, as compared with 22,440, 
pounds, which came in during the same period of the previous year. 

But that was, as indicated, chiefly due to the low prices 
which prevailed, and there was a diminution in the prices of 
many of the oil products and of many other commodities in the 
United States. But, as I have endeavored to point out, the 
imports, whether of peanuts or peanut oil, had no appreciable 
effect upon the price of the domestic products. The nuts suit- 
able for edible purposes as nuts did not affect the price of the 
nuts grown in the United States. Nor does the ofl compete with 
the peanut oil produced in the United States. z 

It must be borne in mind in discussing this question that the 
price of vegetable oils and animal fats determine the price of 
peanuts, cotton seed and cottonseed oil, soy beans, soy-bean 
oil, and coconut oil; or perhaps it might be said that because 
of their nature and qualities each influences the price of all 
the others, and all influence if they do not determine the price 
of each, So I repeat, the price of peanuts is governed largely 
by the price of vegetable oils and animal fats. 

Peanut oil is interchangeable with cottonseed and other 
vegetable oils and with animal fats. The importation of oriental 
vegetable oils has not reduced the price of domestic vegetable 
oils or animal fats because of the enormous surplus produced 
by the United States, which have established the world price 
except when by unwise legislation—the emergency tariff act— 
we prevented such oils from entering the United States. This 
legislation diverted the oriental vegetable oils, or most of them, 
except coconut oil, from the Philippines, to Europe, where they 
came into competition with American products, forcing down 
the level of world prices and thus affecting, of course, the do- 
mestic market. 

A tariff upon peanuts, Mr. President, because of the inter- 
changeability of the oil derived from peanuts and for other 
reasons stated, in my opinion, will not affect the price. Because 
of the fact that we export vegetable oils and animal fats to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of pounds annually and because 
of the fact that peanuts and the oil derived therefrom are taken 
into account in determining the domestic price of animal and 
vegetable fats, it is obvious that the price for peanuts is deter- 
mined by world prices for animal fats and vegetable oils. The 
result has been, as I have indicated, that when by the emer- 
gency tariff act there was in the world only one buyer, treat- 
ing Europe as one buyer for vegetable oils, including those of 


the Orient, that situation eventuated in a reduction in the 
prices of the vegetable oils of the Orient. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 


-tor yield to me for a moment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the price of peanuts after the passage of the 
emergency tariff law. The Senator will recall that under that 
act on peanuts a protective tariff rate of 3 cents per pound 
was imposed. I read two advertisements, appearing in the 
Farmers’ Exchange, one of the leading farm papers of North 
Carolina, of the issue of Saturday, April 12, 1922, under the 
head of peanuts: 

Selected recleaned seed 

r pound; White Spanish, 44 cents. Any amount shipped. 

Baxter, Clio, Ala. 

Selected No. 1 seed or roasting peanuts: Alabama Runners, 4 cents 
per pound; White Spanish, 4 cents per pound. No order accepted for 
ess than 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff-Hutchison Mere. Co. 
(Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

It appears that cleaned peanuts, seed peanuts. which are the 
very best grade of peanuts, were selling for 4 cents a pound on 
April 1, with a protective tariff duty of 3 cents. What would 
they have sold for without the tariff protective duty upon the 
theory, of this bill? I am informed that peanuts were never 
selling at such a low price as to-day since the war; that the 
price is lower than ever before, showing conclusively that the 
emergency tariff law has not helped the farmers who raise 
peanuts one particle, as the rates fixed upon other agricultural 
products have not helped the farmers engaged in raising the 
products on which duties have thus been imposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Supporting the statement just made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, there has been called to my atten- 
tion a publication known as The Progressive Farmer, published 
at Raleigh, N. C., of Saturday, April 8, 1922, in which peanuts 
for seed are advertised, and the rates are substantially the 
same as those mentioned in the publication referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I desire to insert in the RECORD, 
with the consent of the Senator from Utah, the advertisement 
to which I have referred. This shows that cleaned peanuts of 
the highest grade for seed purposes were advertised for sale at 
1 cent per pound more than the present rate provided under 
the emergency tariff law. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxcokb, as follows: 

PEANUTS. 

Seed peanuts: Small Running, Bunch, and Jumbo; good stock. Write 
for prices. Slade, Rhodes & Co., Hamilton, N. C. 

Selected recleaned seed peanuts: North Carolina Runners, 4 cents 
= pound; White Spanish, 43 cents. Any amount shipped. Strick- 

d & Baxter, Clio, Ala. 

Seed peanuts: The bn “rar sth despues variety of North Carolinas. J. W. 
Canady, Sneads Ferry, N. C. 

Selected No. 1 seed or roasting peanuts: Alabama Runners, 4 cents 
pe pound ; White Spanish, 4 cents per pound. No order accepted for 
ess than 100 pounds. Cash with order. Gof-Hutchison Mercantile 
Co. (Inc.) ($50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Utah will be kind 
enough to yield to me further 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to state in this connection that it 
is extraordinary, beyond my comprehension, that at a time 
when there is widespread agitation in justification of high 
tariffs on farm products as necessary for the protection of the 
American farmer, at a time when the policy of protection is 
being written into law, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
should report to this body amendments reducing rates on two 
agricultural products, and only two agricultural products, and 
continuing in force or increasing the rates under the emer- 
gency tariff law as to all other agricultural products, and that 
those products should by the law of nature be confined to the 
southern section of this country, the representatives of which 
in this body are Democrats. There could have been no other 
purpose than to play “peanut politics” by attempting to force 
on record Senators who are committed to a policy of tariff for 
revenue as favoring protection for the products grown in their 
own communities. 

I am not afraid to meet this issue here or anywhere else. If 
the policy that is to be written into our tariff laws is a policy 
of protection, I do not find myself justified, as a representative 


peanuts: North Carolina Runners, 4 cents 
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of the people of the State of Arkansas, in voting to discrimi- 
nate aguinst the products of that State. I should prefer to see 
tariff rates for revenue purposes only, and if the rates now 
levied under the Underwood law could remain effective as to 
all products, I should be glad to see that end accomplished. I 
will not indifferently see a tariff levied for political purposes 
discriminatory against the products of the section that I rep- 
resen 


t. 

I shall probably vote to restore the House rate. I do not find 
myself inconsistent in taking that course to prevent discrimina- 
tion. If I represented a State where peanuts are produced, 
realizing that the action of the committee justified me in con- 
cluding that the amendment was reported for the sole purpose 
of embarrassing Senators who do not believe in the policy of 
protection, I would not hesitate to support the action of the 
committee now, when it proposes to withdraw this discrimi- 
natory amendment. Indeed, unless something comes to my 
knowledge which makes it appear my duty to pursue a con- 
trary course, I shall vote to sustain the proposal of the com- 
mittee to recede from its amendment, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. In connection with what the Senator from 
Arkansas has been saying, it may be of interest to some Sena- 
tors—I mean, some Democrats and some Republicans—for me 
to say that two leading Republican business men from my own 
State this morning were in my office, and in talking about the 
high rates of this bill they said that they were both protection- 
ists, but they feared that the effect of the high rates of duty con- 
tained in this bill would be to create such a resentment 
the protective tariff policy of the country that it would be 
ruined. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statement just made by the 
Senator from Ohio reflects the attitude of many liberal-minded 
and sincere protectionists in the United States. There are 
many Republicans who honestly believe in the protective the- 
ory, but who do not believe in a tariff that amounts to an 
embargo upon many of the products entering into the lives of 
the people. There are men in the Republican Party who have 
the vision of the Senators from Wisconsin, if I interpreted their 
remarks correctly, who took the position that a tariff bill which 
is so prepared that certain interests—the steel interests, the 
textile interests, the woolen interests—will be permitted to 
charge extortionate prices and exercise monopolistic control 
over such commodities, is not a protective tariff bill but a bill 
which legalizes exploitation and robbery. 

I may differ from one who honestly believes that there should 
be reasonable protection upon certain industries, and that that 
protection should be determined by the difference in the cost 
of production abroad and the cost of production in the United 
States, but I can respect his sincerity; but anybody who reads 
the testimony taken by the Finance Committee and by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House—indeed, who reads the 
speeches coming from the proponents of this bill—will be struck 
with the fact that the difference in cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production at home has been entirely ignored 
and has not been taken into consideration in the preparation 
of this bill. Indeed, there are in every schedule of the bill 
many instances where we export large quantities of given 
products and import less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of such 
products. Nevertheless the bill carries inordinately high tariff 
rates—in some instances being over 300 per cent. What is the 
reason for such a course? Either to deceive the people or, if 
the product to which the duty applies is susceptible of monopo- 
listic control, to enable those who have the power to exercise 
a monopoly to form one and to exploit the American people. 

Mr. President, I repeat that upon no rational theory, no 
honest theory as the basis for a protective tariff, can this bill 
be justified. No argument which has been addressed to the 
American people by protectionists in the past can be advocated 
to support the major part of the provisions of this bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas calls attention to the fact that 
the agricultural schedule increased the rates upon practically 
every agricultural product except two—two which were pro- 
duced in the South. I am not going to state the reason which 
prompted the Finance Committee to lower the rates upon rice 
and peanuts, but it does not need much perspicacity or very 
much power of discernment to determine the reasons which 
prompted that most extraordinary and phenomenal procedure 
upon the part of the committee. 

Mr. President, coming now to the item before us, attention 
was called by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
to the fact that under the emergency tariff law, which was to 
be the panacea for the farmers, the price of peanuts has gone 


down. The Tariff Commission furnishes statistics which exem- 
plify the truth of the statement just made by the Senator. 

On page 31 a table is submitted which shows the decline in 
domestic prices following the passage of this act. The average 
f. o. b. market price of Virginia and Spanish type peanuts 
November, 1919, to April, 1922, is shown in this table. 

In November, 1919, the price of the Virginia-North Carolina 
peanuts, jumbo, unshelled, was 15 cents per pound; fancy, un- 
shelled, 113 cents per pound; extra large, shelled, 17} cents per 
pound; and No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 141 cents per pound. The 
price of the Southeast Spanish—that is one of the varieties 
produced in the United States—No. 1 shelled was 16} cents 
per pound. 

In December the price of the jumbo had declined. The other 
prices were substantially the same. There had been a slight 
decline in one or more. 

In January, 1920, the prices were substantially the same, 
There were some slight reductions. 

That is also true of February and March. 

In April the prices had declined to the following figures: 
Jumbo, unshelled, 131 cents per pound; fancy, unshelled, 10} 
cents per pound; extra large, 15} cents per pound. 

The report does not show the prices for May, June, July, 
August, September, and October, except as to Southeast Span- 
ish No. 1, shelled; and those prices declined from 16% cents in 
November, 1919, to 13 cents per pound in September, 1920. 

In November and December there was a further decline. 
The fancy, unshelled, went down to 6} cents per pound. 

In January, 1921, the prices were for jumbo, unshelled, 10% 
cents per pound; fancy, unshelled, 6 cents a pound; extra large, 
shelled, 12 cents per pound; No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 4} cents 
per pound; Southeast Spanish No. 1, shelled, 5} cents per 
pound; and Southwest Spanish No. 1, shelled, 6 cents per pound. 

The prices were substantially the same for a number of 
months. In August jumbo, unshelled, were 11} cents a pound; 
fancy, unshelled, 73 cents; extra large, 12 cents. No. 1 Vir- 
ginia were down to 4 cents; Southeast Spanish No. 1, 4§ cents; 
Southwest Spanish No, 1, approximately 6 cents per pound. 

There was a decline in December. Jumbo dropped to 8 
cents; fancy, unshelled, 6 cents; extra large, shelled, 8% cents; 
No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 6} cents; Southeast Spanish No. 1, 
shelled, 43 cents; Southwest Spanish No, 1, shelled, 5y% cents. 

During the first four months of 1922 the prices were still 
lower. In January the price of jumbo, unshelled, was 7} 
cents; 7} cents for the fancy, unshelled. In April, 1922, jumbo, 
unshelled, sold for 64 cents; fancy, unshelled, 51 cents; extra 
large, shelled, 8§ cents; No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 5§ cents; South- 
east Spanish No. 1, shelled, 5f cents; and Southwest Spanish 
No. 1, shelled, 6Ẹ cents. 

The commission states: 
yeas tie prog F 
The price of extra large Virginia W . gpk decl 
cents 75 in January, 1920, ts in March, 1922. Of 

importance is the fact inne e gerra —— on extra large 
shelled nuts, which amounted to nearly 8 cents in the spring of 1921. 
due to the shortage of this size in the 1920 crop, was cut down to 3 
cents in the spring of 1922. 

Mr. President, these figures demonstrate that the imposition 
of the higher tariff duty was of no advantage to the producers 
of peanuts in augmenting the price of their product. I repeat, 
therefore, that the emergency tariff law, so far as it relates to 
many of the commodities covered by it, was a delusion and a 
snare. It was a deception practiced upon the farmers for the 
purpose of inducing them to support the Republican Party. 
It was to prepare the way for a tariff bill the important sched- 
ules of which would be either dictated by the predatory in- 
terests of the United States or their influence would be potential 
in the formulation of such schedules, 

Some of the Republican leaders undoubtedly knew, although 
their platform did not contemplate a tariff revislon upward 
or did not promise the kind of a tariff bill we have before us, 
that there would be introduced a tariff bill which would be of 
great advantage to certain interests in the United States which 
have for so many years profited by the perversion of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government. 

Undoubtedly the steel interests knew that a tariff bill would 
be reported by the Republican Congress which would enable the 
steel manufacturers of the United States, who have a monopoly 
upon steel products, to either maintain their high prices or to 
increase them, as they may desire. You may not measure the 
evils or the iniquities of a tariff bill solely by the level of prices 
which may be maintained for an indefinite period with respect 
to the commodities to which the bill refers. 

The natural tendency following the war, when we should 
have returned more nearly to normal conditions, was a decline 
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in prices. It would be just as wrong to use the taxing power 
to enable monopolies to perpetuate war prices and project them 
rab peace times as to put it into their power to increase thosa 
prices, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator has said over and 
over again that the tariff is a tax, and that the amount of the 
tariff is added to the price in the United States of the product 


which the consumer. has to pay. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is in error; I have not stated it 
that broadly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, That has been stated over and over 
again. I merely wish to ask the Senator how he 
the present speech he is making with his oft-repeated declara- 
tion of a general character, because he is now arguing that, 
notwithstanding the imposition of a 8-cent. rate on peanuts as 


against three-eichths of a cent under the Underwood tariff law, || 


the price of peanuts has gradually declined. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator had done me the. 
honor to follow what I have said during the discussion of this 
bill he would have a different view as to my attitude upon. 
tariff questions. 

I have said that tariff rates may be a tax; indeed, I have said. 
that the reason assigned by protectionists for the laying. of duties 
was to increase the price of domestic products, and therefore 
the tariff was a tax. I have challenged attention to commodi- 
ties which we were exporting: and when we were making the 
world prices, and have stated that as to such commodities the 
tariff rates fixed in this bill were a delusion and a snare—I 
used that expression a number of times—and that such rates 
would not affect the prices of the domestic products. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I would like to ask the Senator 
another question. It is the oft-repeated. cry of those who are 
opposed to the protective system that the tariff is a tax and is 
always added to the price of the article on which the rate is 
imposed. Peanuts are being sold for 3 cents, as I understand 
it, by Virginia and Carolina farmers. The tariff is 3 cents. I 
suppose, therefore, if we take the tariff off they would get the 
peanuts for nothing? 

Mr. KING. My friend from Indiana 


Mr. WATSON, of Indiana, If the tariff is a tax, always f: 


added to the price the consumer pays, how does the Senator ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator believe that the tariff 
_ raises prices? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I gave my view of the tariff, and 
I am trying, to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. KING. I am answering the Senator by asking him a 
question, if he will permit me to be a. Yankee for the moment, 
as he is sitting by a Yankee. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I will permit the Senator to be a 
Yankee. On a new industry, the tariff does raise the price 
until the home competition cuts the price down, That has been 
demonstrated over and over for 130 years of American his- 
tory. Now that I have answered the Senator’s question, will 
the Senator answer the question I asked him? If the tariff is 
a tax and is always added to the price, how does the Senator 
account for the fact that we have a tariff of 8 cents a pound 
on peanuts, and yet peanuts are selling for 3 cents a pound? 

Mr. KING. Ihave answered that and have fully discussed it 
when other paragraphs of the bill were under consideration. Per- 
haps.the Senator was not in the Senate when I discussed that 
feature of this matter before. Of course, where we control the 
world market and fix the world price, where it is an interna- 
tional world price and we determine it, as we do with respect 
to the price of peanuts and vegetable oils and animal fats, then 
tariff rates, no matter how high they are placed, are unim- 
portant. If you should put a dollar a pound upon peanuts, it 
would affect the price, if at all, only as I have indicated’ hereto- 
fore in discussing this item. Peanuts are used in part for the 
making of vegetable oils. We fix the price of vegetable oils and 
of animal fats not only here but in the world; In the emer- 
gency tariff law certain vegetable oil producing commodities 
imported from the Orient were subjected to high tariff duties; 
this resulted in their being sold to Europe, where they were 
converted into. vegetable fats, and took the place, in part, of 
products which heretofore had come from the United States. 
If it had not been for the tariff, these oil-producing products 
would have been brought to the United States, where they would 
have been, crushed and the oils derived therefrom refined, thus 
giving employment to many Americans. This oil would then 
have been exported to Europe or used for industrial purposes in 
the United States. This would have liberated more of our oils 
and fats for export at higher prices than were obtained. But 
I say to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] that the his- 
tory of all Republican tariffs shows that the purpose has been 


to inerease damestie prices—to. enable the domestic producer ta 
ae more for. his product than the foreign market establishes. 


eminently successful. 
‘peat, if there is no possible competition from abroad, then the 
tariff is either a palpable frand and designed to deceive: the 
American people, or it is to enable in some way the domestic 
producers to effectuate stronger combines with respect to com- 
modities which are important to the people and, if possible, in- 
crease the prices of the same. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah. 
Field to the Senator from North Dakota? 
! Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will agree with me. 
that prices are fixed by the law of supply and demand: at the, 
point of consumption, and the point. of consumption of peanuts 
is in the United States. If the price is affected by the law. of. 
supply and demand—and in agricultural products there are no. 

combinations. of the producers—and we cut off 110,000,000 
pounds in a single year by reason of a tariff duty which pre- 
vents their importation, will not the Senator agree that the 
cutting off of that 110,000,000. pounds will have some tendency, 
at least, toward increasing the price of the product in the 
United States? 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator why prices went =e 
when you passed the emergency tariff law? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Prices went down for several reasons. L 
enn give the important reason. It was due to the very close, 
‘hard times which have followed since 1920; less demand for 
peanuts, the same as there was less demand for other things 
which were more of a luxury than a necessity, and. which would 
feel the effect of the stringent conditions in the country. We 
can not say, of course, just what the price would be if there, 
had been no importations, or if the 110,000,000 extra pounds bud, 
come in: All I want to insist is this, that if the law of supply 
and demand governs, if you decrease the supply, then neces- 
sarily it must have some effect upon the price. 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, the record which has been sub- 
mitted. conclusively demonstrates that the emergency tariff law, 
which was offered by our friends upon the other side as a 
panacea for the evils from which the American people were 
Suffering, failed to give any relief to the growers of peanuts, 
Indeed, in the face of this high tariff, the prices of all grades of 
peanuts have progressively declined, 

I submit that because of the close relation of peanuts to other 
nuts, and the interchangeability, if I may be permitted that 
expression, of the oil contents of peanuts with cottonseed oil! 


particularly, this rate, in my judgment, will prove abortive in 


affording any benefit to the growers of peanuts. 

But aside from that—and I do not care to take any time in 
arguing it—I contend that it is not justifiable to impose tariff 
rates merely for the purpose of enhancing the price of any par- 
ticular product. 

No. great revenue will be derived fram this product, and the 
contention of the able Senator from North Dakota, if he con- 
tends that prices will be raised by the provision, must be that 
he is willing to impose a tax upon the people for the purpose. 
of increasing the profits of those who may be engaged in the 
business. The Senator certainly contends that this is a tax, 
and he is arguing that the effect of the tax will be to increase 
the price. Of course, if it is to increase the price, it is to in- 
crease the burdens upon the consumer. He justifies that course 
and, defends the position of his party in exercising the taxing, 
power for the purpose of increasing prices. But I protest 
against—I shall not use the word “ hypocrisy,” but against the 
pretense: so often exhibited by the proponents of this bill that 
it will result in great benefit to the agricultural interests of the 
United States. 

There has been a cooperation that is most astounding, for it 
argues an agreement, a hard and fast agreement, between cer- 
tain interests to work together and to support all the sched- 
ules, notwithstanding the fact that many of the schedules will 
result inevitably in increasing the prices of the products which 
the farmers and the agriculturists must purchase. They will 
be compelled under the provisions of the bill to pay more for 
their agricultural implements, for their clothing, for their 
shoes, for all the things they buy, than they would have to pay 
were it not for the bill and the schedules of the bill. The 
farmers’ of the United States are being fooled now, as: they 
have been fooled in the past, by the leaders of the protective 
school in the United States. 

Mr. President, the steel interests and the textile interests im 
the past have been beneficiaries of the tariff system, and they 
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have grown rich at the expense of the people by reason of the 
tariff rates which have been imposed. Several days ago I was 
discussing the tariff, and alluded to a number of States which 
had been particular beneficiaries of high tariffs. I alluded 
among others to the State of Connecticut. The able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] challenged some of the state- 
ments which I made. I then said that protection undoubtedly 
had enriched some in his State, but that the great wealth of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and certain protected States was in 
the hands of a limited number of corporations and individuals. 
I called attention to the strikes in the mills of his State, to the 
impoverishment of the people at work in the mills, to the pov- 
erty which existed, and called. attention to the fact that the 
Republicans had by their legislation made it possible for cer- 
tain industries to reap enormous profits, and that those in- 
dustries had driven out the American workmen and had im- 
ported labor from abroad and forced the wages of the worker 
down until the wages paid were so pitifully small that poverty 
and, in too many instances, gaunt hunger were the constant 
companions of the employees. 

A few days later I received a letter, which I have before me, 
from Mr. Patrick F. O'Meara, president of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor, with his office, I think, in New Haven, in 
which he said that he had read the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor and myself, and, if I may be pardoned, in his reference to 
myself he extended congratulations for the defense against a— 


system that if permitted to continue will have the serf and slave 
* that existed in the South before the Civil War beaten all to 
atoms. 

Your statement of the employment of the cheap-wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I reed the speech, I was 
thinking whether or not your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut. 


Then he said: 


During the World War the writer was honored by being selected 
for membership on one of the three district boards of this State. This, 
as vou will recollect had to do with all appeals over local boards“ de- 
cisions and all industrial exemptions, and as the secretary of the 
board for the war term the great art of the evidences submitted on 
questionnaires brought forth conditions that no State should be proud 
of, and thousands of these questionnaires had to be written up and 
completed by others than the registrant, for the reason that the said 
registrant could neither read or write. 

y I wish to call your attention to the latest reports 8 from 
the United States Department of Labor, which shows that the illiteracy 
in this State is shameful, and this is the State, little that we are in 
Square miles, that Senators MCLEAN and BRANDEGER wish to convey 
the information that matters are all serene up here. 

During the latter part of the year 1921 the city of New Britain, 
Conn,, had to make an appropriation out of the municipal funds to 
send back to Spain and Portugal large numbers of cheap fore 
laborers that she. had brought in there (I refer to the manufacturers), 
and who were living in such filthy conditions that the city author- 
ities of New Britain thought the best thing to do was to send them 
out of the city. 

Your statement on page 6562— 

Speaking of the Recoro— 
relative to this State having industrial disturbances is as true as any 
words coming from the mouth of man, I do hope that on account of 
the position in the life of the community that I hold that you will 
not feel that I am entirely biased in my claims, for I have peny of 
letters in my office from employers of labor, large and small, in this 
Btate thanking the writer for the fairness that I have entertained at 
8 mes. 

But I can not sit idly by and have conditions go on as they are 
without protesting from time to time against them, and I was elated 
when I read of your indictmen 1 Senator McLean and his con- 
stituents—I refer to the manufacturers of Connecticut. * + œ 

If the Ae Peace tariff bill goes through they will a the 
harvest that they have for years, and I smile when I read of the claims 
that German-made watches are being sold so cheaply in the United 
States, when, as a matter of fact, such a big and influential concern 
as the New Haven Clock Co., in my home city, is to-day paying wages 
so low that they never would be accepted SoIP tnet men are forced to 
take them to earn a few dollars for their families; the wages are even 
lower than before the war. 


Then he said: 

In order to have you feel that the specific information is comin 
from a person that knows, I wish to state that the writer is a produ 
of the State of Connecticut, born in the city of New Haven, Conn., 
and know full well of the conditions whereof [ write, and if either one 
of the Senators from Connecticut will deny any of the statements that 
I have written about I will gladly furnish them to you in affidavit 
form to back them up. 

Mr. President, I repeat the bill is in the interest of certain 
protected manufacturing concerns, and in order to pass it and 
to maintain these extortionate rates representatives of the 
farmers, or the farm bloc, have given their support to the bill, 
and the farmers, at least some of them, have been made to be- 
lieve that the bill is in their interest. It is not. It penalizes 
the farmers and places additional burden upon them. They 
will be the ones upon whom the burden will fall the most 
severely when the bill shall be enacted into law and when oppor- 
tunity shall have been given for the full effect of it to be 
realized by the American people. 

Mr. President, the rate in the item under consideration as 
recommended by the Senate committee, if any rate at all is 


in rea 


required, is adequate, and I hope the action just indicated by 
the chairman of the committee will not receive the approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Utah for just a moment. The Senator asked me 
a question or two. One of them was, If I was willing to tax 
the American consumer, if it was a tax, for the benefits that 
might be derived by the producer. I want to answer him most 
candidly. I have driven through that section of the Southern 
States which produces the bulk of the peanuts. I have looked 
at their homes and at their farm buildings. I have noted that 
as a rule they are rather dilapidated. Many of them have not 
had the paint brush upon them for half a century or more, 


When I compare the condition of those who produce peanuts 


with the condition of the average people who buy peanut candy 
and peanut butter, I say to the Senator from Utah, Yes; if I 
could increase the price of peanuts to those farmers 8 cents a 
pound and if it added 8 cents a pound to the price of peanut 
butter, I would do it, and I would do it quickly. If the pur- 
pose of a protection is to protect where it is needed, then I 
would vote for that protection where it is needed, even though 
it be at the cost of the consumer. 

Answering the Senator in that respect, I now want to have his 
attention to a question which I may ask him, I notice that in 
the calendar year 1921 we collected in duties on imported pea- 
nuts $365,876.48. The Senator will admit that we need the 
money. The Senator has stated that the emergency tariff duty 
has not raised the price of peanuts. All right, then. We have 
obtained $365,000 in revenue from importers without costing the 
American people one penny. I will admit that, if the Senator 
wishes. Why, then, does the Senator wish to reduce the rate 
of duty? Why does he wish to deprive the Government of 
$365,000, when he admits that it has not added one penny to 
the cost of the consumer in the United States? I do not think 
it has added very much to the cost; I will admit that it is 
mostly a revenue duty. 

I want the Senator to give the matter his fair consideration 
and not his partisan consideration, The Senator is generally 
very fair in the discussion of these subjects; and while I think 
his arguments are overloaded with adjectives Pam certain that 
he tries to arrive at a conclusion that is fair and just. The 
Senator knows, as well as I do, that in a country which is not 
an exporter of a given product to any considerable extent, but 
which imports that product, the prices are fixed by the combined 
production and importation. The Senator must agree with me 
as to that. If that be true—and no one can deny it—then the 
Senator must admit if in this country, the place of consumption, 
the volume of the commodity is reduced to a considerable extent, 
necessarily the price of the product within the country will be 
buoyed up. There may be such a depression that we can not 
prevent the price going lower and still lower, but, nevertheless, 
the law of supply and demand will hold good, namely, that the 
greater the surplus the less the price; the greater the deficiency 
the greater the price. 

Let us examine the importations and see whether the emer- 
gency tariff rate had any effect upon importations; in other 
words, whether it had any effect upon increasing or decreasing 
the volume of the commodity in the United States. I will take 
the importations for 1920. In 1920 the importations were 
8,703,000 pounds, in round numbers, of peanuts not shelled, 
Now, remember that we did not pass the emergency tariff law 
until May 27, 1921. Therefore the emergency tariff act was in 
operation only during six months, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will keep 
in mind, as he is discussing this phase of the case, the fact that 
our importations of peanuts are largely used on the Pacific 
coast; that our exportations—and the Senator knows that we 
exported last year some 14,000,000 pounds—are largely to Can- 
ada. Because of the freight rates from Virginia and the South- 
ern States to the West, it is almost impossible at 8 cents a 
pound to ship there and find a market, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The good peanuts which are raised in 
North Carolina go a great way west. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see by the Recorp, if he will 
read it, that the freight rates make almost prohibitive the sale 
on the Pacific coast of peanuts raised in the Eastern and South- 
ern States. By the raising of the tariff duty we are going to 
provoke retaliation from Canada, and we shall cut off our mar- 
ket for peanuts in Canada. So we are going to hurt the farmer, 
even conceding that the tariff does swell the price of the domes- 
tic product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a surprise to me, Mr. President, that 
we are going to have retaliation from Canada. Canada does 
not raise any peanuts, I do not know what she would have to 
retaliate about. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator from North Dakota certainly did 
not deduce the idea that I meant that Canada would discrimi- 
nate in the matter of peanuts, for there is more than one method 
of retaliation. For instance, when we passed the cy 
tariff act imposing a tariff on cottonseed oil, Italy, which does 
not produce cottonseed oil, retaliated against us, as did also 
France. There are more ways than one for one nation to re- 
taliate against another. We export many commodities. 

Mr. McOUMBER, But countries, as a rule, retaliate by 
imposing a duty on an article which is competitive. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. AlicCUMBER. But eertainly Canada would not have any 
reason to retaliate one way or another. Our tariff on peanuts 
is not going to affect Canada in the slightest degree. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator from North Dakota 
and I hope he will pardon me for interrupting him 

Mr. ,.McCUMBER. Gertainly. 

Mr. KING. I make the prediction now that the Senator 
from North Dakota, in the quiet retreat of his North Dakota 
home—and we regret very much that he is going there—will 
find a verification of the prediction that if Congress passes 
this bill, with the high rates fixed in the schedules, that Canada 
and other countries that have sought commodities here, either 
by a combination or otherwise, will seek to find markets else- 
where in which to purehase the products which we now pro- 
duce and sell to them. We shall, therefore, be the sufferers 
and our exportations to foreign countries will, in part, fail by 
reason of the inhibitions against importations which the pending 
bill provides. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have complained several 
times about the long speeches which the Senator from Utah 
has made upon this general aspect of this bill, and I do not 
want to encourage ‘him to go over them again. I am to-day 
discussing peanuts, and while I do not elaim- to have any expert 
knowledge upon the subject of the raising of peanuts, or, as 
some one has suggested, “ peanut polities,” I do know some- 
thing about the law of supply and demand as to every eom- 
modlity as it applies at the point of consumption. The sug- 
gestion I Wish to make is that, first, we derived $365,000 of 
revenue from the imports of peanuts. If the duty did not 
raise the price of peanuts, then it did not cost the American 
public a penny. If it did raise the price or keep the price 
from falling to the point to which otherwise it would have 
tg then I am glad that we kept the price up at least that 


I believe that, notwithstanding the fact that, with the de- 
pressed conditions prevailing throughout the United States, 
peanuts went down in value per pound, as did every other 
commodity. The fact that 110,000,000 pounds of shelled pea- 
nuts and some 25,000,000 pounds, as I now remember, of the 
unshelled were kept out by reason of the tariff duty indicates 
that the protective duty in the emergency tariff act did some 
good, or prevented a worse condition ensuing, if Senators pre- 
fer to put it in that way. All I am stating is that, so long 
as we can get nearly a half million dollars in revenue from 
importations of a certain commodity without affecting the 
American price, we certainly ought to continue the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to correct the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota in an implied statement which he made 
a little while ago which related to the character of the homes 
he said he saw in the sections of the South in which peanuts 
are grown. ‘The effect of his statement was, I think, to create 
the impression that the peanut growers are not se prosperous 
as other agricultural classes of the South. The Senator is 
mistaken. I live in that part of North Carolina where both 
cotton and peanuts are grown, and I think that the peanut 
farmers in my State have been about as prosperous in the years 
that have passed as have the cotton farmers; in fact, there is 
a feeling among many farmers of the State that the net profits 
of peanut growing at the prices that have obtained in recent 
years are as great, if not greater, than the net profits of eotton 
growing. I myself am rather inclined to think so. 

The tenant classes to which the Senator referred—and I 
assume he was referring to their homes in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the South—do not live in imposing mansions; they live 
in small cottages; but I wish to say to the Senator that the 
houses in which the farmers, especially the tenant farmers, 
live in the sections where peanuts are largely or chiefiy grown 
are just as good as those in which the farmers and tenants 
live in the sections where cotton is grown. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, what the 
Senator really means to say, then, is that the difference is about 
the same in one section as it is in another. The Senator will 


not claim that during the last few years either of them have 
been yery prosperous? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they have not, and were not before the 
war. What I mean to sag, and all I meant to say, was that I 
think the peanut growers of the section in which I live have 
been just about as prosperous as those who have engaged in 
other lines of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I am quite sure that up to this time the emer- 
gency tariff duty of 3 cents.a pound on peanuts has added 
nothing to the price of peanuts; indeed, the farmers of my 
State are getting on their farms only abont 3 cents, although 
sometimes for a good quality they may get 31 cents a pound. 
They are getting, therefore, practically only about. the amount 
of the emergency tariff duty, and, of course, that tariff duty 
has not, been added. 

Mr. President, nobody has ever contended, I think, that n 
tariff duty would add to the price:of:a domestic product the full 
amount of the duty where there was actual competition be- 
tween producers, where there was produced practically enough 
to — the domestic demand, and where the preducers actively 
compete, 

The trouble about the protective tariff just at this time is that 
the domestic competition which Mr. McKinley claimed was -so 
essential to the protective principle dees not obtain in the United 
States as to the great majority of manufactured:products. As 
to those in many, if not most, instances, there is no domestic 
competition. The price is controlled by combination, agreement, 
association, or understanding; but where there is active com- 
petition, as in the case of the peanut industry, nobody would 
contend that the full amount of the duty could be added to the 
price, especially where the production is equal to the consump- 
tion, or practically equal. There is no competition in this 
eountry that is sharper than that between the indpendent 
growers of peanuts. It is a product that is not grown in large 
quantities by the individual producer. One hundred aeres in 
peanuts is a very large peanut farm in my State. The average 
peanut grower probably has no more than 30 or 40 acres in pea- 
nuts. They are sold in the open market in competition with the 
product of all the other growers. 

We produce in this country all the peanuts that we need for 
edible purposes and for purposes of making so-called peanut 
butter and to meet the large demands of the confection trade 
of the country. Our importations of peanuts have varied. They 
have been larger when our domestic crop was subnormal than 
they have been when our crop was normal. In fact, if you will 
follow the importations, beginning just about the time of the 
war, you will see that the importation of edible peanuts was 
about the difference between the normal production and the 
abnormal production of peanuts. 

‘Peanuts are imported into this country for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose than that for which the bulk of the peanuts ‘raised 
in this country are used. Probably ‘between one-fourth and 
one-third of these nuts grown in this country are never gath- 
ered at all. 

They are converted into meat. That part which is marketed, 
that portion which is in good condition—that is to say, not broken 
and not faulty—is used to supply the market for edible purposes 
and these other commercial that I have indicated. 
Practically the only part of our domestic product ‘that is 
erushed and converted into oil is the faulty peannt and the 
broken peanut, which have no market value for the other pur- 
poses, mainly for food. 

The ‘peanuts which we import, probably not altogether, but 
almost altogether, are used for the purpose of conversion into 
peanut oil. I think I could show beyond question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had the time, that that is true. I do not suppose 
that will be controverted, however. It is a fundamental law 
of the trade that the price of peanuts and the price of soya 
beans and cotton seed are affected by two things—first, the com- 
petition between the producers, and secondly, the price of oils, 
A large operator told me the other day that the prices of these 
oil nuts—whether coconuts, peanuts, soya beans, cotton seed, 
or otherwise, and there are a good many of these oll nuts 
have for many years followed the price of oils, especially cot- 
tonseed oils, where they are used for the purpose of making 
oils. The price of oils in this country is regulated by the price 
of oils in Europe, and that is because we either-export our great 
surplus of oils, or we convert it into lard substitutes and export 
them. So that the prices of oils and the produets made out of 
oils in this country—and that includes all the oils, cotton oil, 
peanut oll, and all the rest—are fixed in this country by the 
price of the oil in the greut markets of Europe. That is what we 
import these peanuts from Asia for, to convert them into oil 
to be sold in part in this country but chiefly abroad. We have 
built up an enormous and an exceedingly profitable industry 
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in the sale of our oils and oil products to Europe, practically 
our only foreign purchaser for these oils. 

Europe buys her peanuts and her soya beans just where we 
buy those that we import for the purpose of conversion into oil. 
She buys them in Asia and in certain parts of India, In the 
markets of Asia and in the markets of India the United States 
and Europe—and Europe is represented in that respect almost 
entirely by Great Britain, for she is the chief European pro- 
ducer of oil—are the only foreign purchasers of these nuts 
which are purchased for the purpose of being converted into 
oil, The effect of the emergency tariff putting a duty upon 
these low-grade peanuts that are purchased abroad and brought 
here to be converted into oil has been practically to exclude 
the American purchaser from those foreign markets. 

In the past 10 months we bought only four hundred and 
thirty-odd thousand bushels of these peanuts. These things 
can be understood better when the quantity is stated in bushels 
than when it is stated in pounds. In the past 10 months, 
therefore, we bought less than half a million bushels of these 
peanuts. We practically abandoned the market for the pur- 
chase of these nuts to our foreign competitors, greatly to the 
distress of the oil crushers of this country. They see it as 
clearly as I see it. They have been to my office in great num- 
bers; there have been 15 or 20 of them in there at one time— 
representatives, delegates appointed to see me, from their 
several sections declaring that they had been driven by this duty 
out of the only market where they could get anything like a sup- 
ply for oil purposes, and were now confined to the faulty peanuts, 
as here, the American market taking practically all of the 
good peanuts for edible purposes and paying for them a price 
that they could not afford to pay for peanuts to crush. They 
had been driven out, had abandoned the market, with what 
effect, Mr. President? With the effect that only one foreign 
purchaser of these nuts was left, and that purchaser was our 
foreign competitor for our oils. The effect, as they declare 
to me and as is manifest, is that our foreign competitor in 
these oils, having no competitor in the markets where he gets 
his raw material, has been able to beat. down the price in 
that market and to get his peanuts for crushing at a price at 
which he has never before been able to purchase them, with 
the result of lowering the price of oils in Europe, thus re- 
ducing the price for our exportable surplus. With the emer- 
gency tariff duty applying, our buyers could not compete and 
purchase the foreign peanuts for crushing. 

Would it not be much better from every standpoint for us 
to be permitted to buy our raw material there and maintain 
the standard of price in that country instead of letting our only 
competitor without competition buy these nuts at his own 
price and then convert them into oil, forcing us to meet the 
competition of that lower-priced oil? This lower price for 
exportable surplus is undoubtedly reflected in the price of the 
nuts that we grow in this country, whether those nuts are 
used for crushing or other cémmercial purposes. 

Mr. President, all I wanted to show in this connection—and 
Iam speaking now more especially about the duty on peanuts— 
was to show the effect of that duty on growers of edible pea- 
nuts; to show that it has operated to prevent our crushers from 
getting from abroad their supply; and has prevented them from 
protecting the price of their product in our export market, and 
that the resulting decline of prices in that market has been 
inevitably reflected in the domestic price of our oils and all 
of the domestic products out of which those oils are produced. 

I am repeating what these gentlemen have stated to me and 
what I believe the facts to be. These gentlemen assert that they 
are not asking for these high duties upon vegetable oils; that 
they are protesting against them; that their foreign business 
has been practically ruined as a result of these duties; and 
that the falling away of their foreign business has resulted in 
a reduction of prices in their foreign market which has re- 
flected itself disastrously upon the prices of their products in 
the domestic market, 

I haye tried to be as brief and concise as possible because I 
do not wish to take up any unnecessary time. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, in view of the 
situation relative to peanuts, some of the imported articles hay- 
ing been used for oil purposes, if it would not be fair, or at 
least much fairer than the present provision, to submit an 
amendment by which peanuts of the grade to be crushed for 
the oil content should come in in bond, and upon evidence that 
they were converted into oil, relieved of the duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can be done when the bill is open to 
amendments offered by individual Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, ; 


Mr. CURTIS. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr, CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Are we about to yote on the amendment 
in regard to the tax on peanuts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My understanding is that the chairman 
of the committee stated to the Senate that he felt that the pro- 
posed decrease was too much, and that the bill should stand as 
originally reported, with a duty of 3 cents per pound on peanuts. 
That is the rate carried in the emergency tariff bill and in 
the bill as it passed the House, and I hope very much that it 
will be retained at that figure, instead of as the committee 
amendment proposes, which the chairman says he realizes is 
too small and should be defeated. That is my understanding 
of the statement made by him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that a nega- 
tive vote will restore the House rate, and an affirmative vote 
support the Finance Committee in the lower rate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The question 
is on the committee amendment to strike out “3 cents” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths of 1 cent.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witi1aMs] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar], 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DULINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enoe] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] to the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 52, as follows: 


I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 


YEAS—13. 
Dial Owen Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison Pomerene Stanley 
Klog Shields Underwood 
La Follette Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
> NAYS—52. 
Ashurst France ge Poindexter 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell 
Broussard ing McKinley Sheppard 
Bursum Hale McLean Shortridge 
Calder Harreld McNary Smoot - 
Cameron Harris Moses Spencer 
Capper Heflin Nelson Sterling 
Colt ohnson New Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
du Pont Kello Nicholson Trammell 
Elkins Kendrick Oddie arren 
Ernst Keyes Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Ladd Phipps Willis 
NOT VOTING—31, 
Ball Fletcher Myers Robinson 
Brandegee Gerry Norbeck Standfield 
Caraway Glass Norris Sutherland 
Crow Hitchcock Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Page Watson, GA. 
Cummins Lenroot Pittman Weller 
Dillingbam McCormick Rawson Willlams 
zige McKellar Reed 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 757, 
peanuts, on page 110, line 24, to strike out “4” and insert “13,” 
so as to read: x 

Shelled, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the committee to ask that 
this amendment of the committee be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected, 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 111, line 
11, to strike out 25“ and insert in lieu thereof 40,“ so as 
to read: 

Flaxseed, 40 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL— PARAGRAPHS 760 AND 50. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment to paragraph 760 increases the rate on 
flaxseed from 25 cemsz per bushel of 56 pounds, as provided in 
the House bill, to 40 cents per bushel; and the amendment to 
paragraph 50 increases the rate on linseed oil from 2% cents per 
pound, as provided in the House bill, to 3} cents per pound. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE BILL AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 


Under the Underwood Act flaxseed was dutiable at 20 cents 
per bushel, and linseed oil was duitable at 10 cents per gallon 
of 74 pounds (14 cents per pound). 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act flaxseed was dutiable at 25 
cents per bushel, and linseed oil was dutiable at 15 cents per 
gallon of 74 pounds (2 cents per pound). 

Under the emergency act flaxseed is now dutiable at 30 
cents per bushel, while the Underwood rate of 10 cents per 
gallon of 74 pounds of linseed oil remains unchanged. 

The pending bill increases the rate in the Underwood Act 
on flaxseed by 100 per cent, and the rate on linseed oil by 1623 
per cent. It increases the rate in the Payne-Aldrich Act on flax- 

seed by 60 per cent. and the rate on linseed oil by 1334 per cent. 
It increases the present rates—the Underwood Act, as amended 
by the emergency tariff act—by 333 per cent on flaxseed and 
1624 per cent on linseed oil. 

Mr. President, u clear and accurate understanding of the 
problem of a tariff on flaxseed is possible only when considered 
in conjunction with the duty on linseed oil. is grown 
in the United States exclusively for the production of linseed 
on FLAXSEED—EFFECT OF DUTY UPON DOMESTIC CROP, 

Our average production for the years 1914 to 1920 has been 
12,000,000 bushels, and our average yearly imports have been 
14,000,000 bushels. Our consumption has closely approximated 
our production plus our imports. Our production has averaged 
45 per cent of our consumption and our imports have averaged 
55 per cent of our consumption. 

It is clearly established that on this particular product—fiax- 
seed—the American grower will collect an increased price for 
his seed equal to the amount of any tariff levied on imports of 
foreign flaxseed. It has been proven conclusively that previous 
tariffs in both Democratie and Republican tariff bills have never 
operated so as to induce the growing of a greater quantity of 
flaxseed in the United States. The statistics show that these 
previous tariffs have never resulted in promoting the develop- 
ment of flax growing to the end that we might eventually grow 
all we require. 

The duty on flaxseed has never had the effect of being a 
protective“ tariff in the commonly accepted idea that a duty 
is protective when it protects the production of an article at 
home against the same article produced abroad so that the in- 
dustry may be developed. It has merely operated as a bounty 
for flax growers when they chose to grow flax instead of wheat. 
This is made very clear by the Tariff Commission in their pub- 
lication entitled “Agricultural Staples and the Tariff, Informa- 
tion Series No. 20“ (p. 127). 

Neither have high prices for flaxseed caused by great demand 
contributed to an increase in its production. Price fluctuations 
of from $2 to $3 per bushel have taken place without creating 
a larger production. 

There can be no question regarding the accuracy of the’ 
Tariff Commission’s statements that the fundamental obstacles 
to the production of flaxseed in the United States are such 
that the production of flaxseed is not one that can be encouraged 
or developed in a practical manner, no matter how high a tariff 
might be imposed on foreign flaxseed. 

The levying of a duty on flaxseed can not, therefore, be jus- 
tified on any other theory than that of its being merely a 
bounty, and if the leaders of the agricultural bloc think they 
are obtaining a bounty for American flaxseed growers through 
the combination of rates on linseed oil and flaxseed they have 
advocated and vigorously forced into this bill they are very 
much mistaken. 

COMPARATIVE DUTIES ON FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL. 


There are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained in actual prac- 
tice from a bushel of flaxseed, weighing 56 pounds. Imports are 
in the form of both flaxseed and linseed oil, and therefore 
American flax growers when seeking protection require a duty 
on imports in the form of linseed oil that has been crushed in 
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the linseed-oil mills of Holland and England, as well as upon 
flaxseed from Canada, the Argentine, or India. 

So far as our flaxseed growers are concerned, the total duty 
on 19 pounds of oil must be relatively the same as the duty on 
1 bushel of flaxseed. Let us see what the duty actually is on 
flaxseed as provided for in this bill, 

The Senate committee amendment to paragraph 760 of this 
bill fixes the duty on flaxseed at 40 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds, as compared with 34 cents per bushel on oil or 663 cents 
upen the 19 pounds of oil in a bushel. 

Mr. President, flax growers who are interested in what the 
farm bloc has done for them would naturally notice with gratifi- 
cation the proposed rate of 40 cents, which is double the duty of 
20 cents per bushel in the Underwood-Simmons law; but if they 
examine the discount list and the penalty list, which is inserted 
in the later paragraphs of this bill, and fathom the intricacies 
of all of the strings that are tied to the regular schedules they 
would doubtless be less jubilant. > 

On page 269 of this act a joker has been inserted which by 
actual operation would reduce the flax growers’ net protection 
from 40 cents per bushel, as provided for in paragraph 760, to 
8 per bushel. This special drawback provision reads as 
follows: 

Where two or more products resul} 
ported merchandise, the drawback shall be distribut 
with their relative values at the time of separation. 

In order to be sure that this special provision would operate 
to reduce the amount of the specified duty on flaxseed by 25 per 
cent, due to the nondutiable by-product obtained therefrom, I 
addressed a letter to the Treasury Department and asked their 
opinion relative to the operation of this drawback provision, 
and I have received a letter from the Treasury Department 
from which I will read: 


Under the act of 1909 it was the practice to distribute the draw- 
back accruing to linseed oil and linseed-oil cake produced from im- 
ported flaxseed according to their relative values at the time of e A 
tion in accordance with the decision of the court in the case of the 
United States v. Dean Linseed Oil Co. (87 Fed. 453). The provisions 
of section 313 of the pending tariff bill as. amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee appear to be substantially the same as the drawback 
provisions of the act of 1909. 


A bushel of flaxseed will be separated into 19 pounds of lin- 
seed oil and 37 pounds of oil cake. The flaxseed importer will 
then export the 37 pounds of oil cake to Europe and claim a 
drawback in spite of the fact that oil cake itself is on the free 
list. The Treasury Department will calculate the value of the 
products which the flaxseed importer obtained through the 
simple process of separating the oil and cake by adding the 
value of the 19 pounds of oil according to the market price exist- 
ing at the time of separation and the value of the 37 pounds 
of linseed cake which the importer has whipped to Europe. It 
will then be found that the value of the 37 pounds of linseed 
cake which has been reexported will average slightly over 25 
per cent of the combined value of the 19 pounds of oil and 37 
pounds of linseed cake, and the flaxseed importer will receive a 
drawback from the Treasury Department approximating 25 
per cent of the duty which he paid on the bushel of flaxseed. 

The drawback of 25 per cent of the 40 cents duty which the 
flaxseed importer paid will amount to 10 cents and thereby the 
net duty which the flaxseed importer will have paid will amount 
to only 30 cents and not 40 cents as provided for in paragraph 
760. 


from the manipulation of im- 
in accordance 


Mr. President, we must therefore consider these tariff rates 
on flaxseed and linseed oil on the basis of the duty on flaxsegd 
being actually 30 cents per bushel of 56 pounds and not 40 cents 
per bushel, as the agricultural bioc would have the farmers 
believe. 

Let us now see what the duty is on linseed oil. Paragraph 50 
of this bill fixes the duty at 34 cents per pound, and 33 cents 
multiplied by 19—there are 19 pounds of oil obtained from a 
bushel of flaxseed—equals 66} cents, Therefore the facts are 
that the duty on flaxseed in this bill fo: the benefit of flax 
growers is 30 cents per bushel, and the duty on the oil content 
of a bushel of flaxseed after it is separated from the cake is 
663 cents per bushel. 

In other words, Mr. President, the importers of flaxseed— 
only 14 in number—are invited by the farm bloc and the ma- 
jority members of the Senate Finance Committee to collect a 
subsidy amounting to 363 cents oa the 19-pound linseed oil con- 
tent of every bushel of flaxseed grown in the United States and 
on every bushel that is imported from Canada and the Argentine. 

To suppose that a small band of 14 importers who control 
this business will decline such an invitation when they have 
already been shown to have adopted other means of accomplish- 


ing the same thing without the aid of a tariff would be absurd. 


Is it not amazing that the farm bloc should be promoting with 
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all of their energy and vigor a system whereby 14 closely co- 
operating flaxseed importers should collect on the American 
farmers’ production of flaxseed more protection than the grower 
received himself, and in addition thereto a subsidy at the same 
extortionate rate on all of the flaxseed that is imported? 

Mr. President, the process of separating linseed oil and cake 
from the flaxseed is very simple. In fact, the process is so 
simple that I believe the importers of bird cages, hair dryers, 
and cuckoo clocks, against whom a Member of this body spoke 
so vehemently a few days ago,.employ more labor in unpacking 
the foreign cuckoo clocks, hair dryers, and bird cages than do 
these flaxseed importers employ in removing linseed oil from 
its container—the flaxseed. It would, therefore, be just as 
logical to grant the importers of cuckoo clocks some special 
rates to protect the workmen who unpack the boxes of them 
as they come from Germany as it is to provide special rates for 
these 14 flaxseed importers so that they may be enabled to swell 
their treasuries by $9,400,000 in excess of what their legitimate 
profits would be, 

The favorable consideration accorded the flaxseed importers 
is due to the fact that they have qualified in the eyes of the 
majority members of the Finance Committee as captains of in- 
dustry. They must have linseed-oil mills as an adjunct to their 
domestic and importing business in order to separate the linseed 
oil from the flaxseed, but there is no diversity of interest. They 
all work together and they all ask the farm bloc and the 
majority members of the committee to rate them as American 
manufacturers and to overlook the fact that more than half of 
their business is importing. They have insisted that they be 
given high rates of duty for the protection of their “ manufac- 
turing industry,” although at least 60 per cent of their subsidy 
would be collected by them through importing operations. 

Linseed-oil mills crushing flaxseed with 33 per cent oil yield 
only pay wage earners an amount equal to 23 per cent of the 
value of their production. The following is an extract from the 
report of the United States Bureau of the Census for 1919: 
Number of linseed mill ĩ44„/é„ç0Ed 26 
Number of wage earners.-.--.~-.--- ~~. 4+. 2. 173 
Wages paid wage earners $3, 052, 000 
Value of ‘product sooo so eee $120, 638, 000 

Tariff protection for linseed-oil mills above the protection they 
pay on flaxseed can not be justified by any appreciable differ- 
ence in the labor costs here and abroad. 

Sometimes excessive tariff rates are automatically reduced 
by keen competition in the home market, In the case of the 
linseed-oil industry 26 linseed-oil mills; owned by about 14 com- 
panies, crush all the oil that is crushed in America, and 5 com- 
panies control 75 per cent of this business, 

It is, therefore, certain that the tariff will be collected in its 
entirety by such a small number of operators. A representative 
of one of these linseed-oil mills stated before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the difference in labor costs in linseed-oil 
mills here and abroad was not a serious matter. The American 
mills, with their superior facilities for distribution, can also 
secure a premium on domestic linseed oil over the prices of for- 
eign linseed oil with the tariff added. 

The Payne-Aldrich Act created a differential for the American 
linseed-oil mill operators of 174 cents on the oil content of a 
bushel of flaxseed. 

Those who framed the Underwood-Simmons law found that 
there was little labor cost in the crushing of flaxseed and re- 
duced the Payne-Aldrich differential to 5 cents on the oil content 
of a bushel of flaxseed. This differential fully protected our 
linseed-oil mills, as shown by the small imports of linseed oil 
as compared with the large imports of flaxseed. 

The Republican Party upset the scientifically adjusted rate 
in the Underwood-Simmons law by their ill-advised emergency 
tariff, which raised the duty on flaxseed from 20 cents per 
bushel to 30 cents per bushel without granting any increase in 
the duty on linseed oil. This reversed the differential in favor 
of foreign oil mills, and since the present law became effective 
we have imported relatively larger quantities of linseed oil than 
flaxseed; and pointing to the results of this haphazard emer- 
gency tariff, the American linseed-oll monopoly are now using 
this as an argument to obtain a differential in their favor far 
in excess of any slight difference that may exist between the 
cost of crushing linseed in the mills abroad and in this country. 

Here is what the linseed crushers, the Government, and the 
farmers will. receive, based on an average year of 12,000,000 
bushels. domestic crop and 14,000,000 bushels of imported flax- 
seed: 


The Government will collect duties on 14,000,000 bushels 

of imported flaxseed at 30 cents per bushel ~~. $4, 200, 000 
The farmer will collect tariff protection on 12,000,000 

bushels at 30 cents per bushel n-ea-a-mnenm 8, 600, 000 


After deducting the above amounts paid by linseed crushers 
in duties and tariff tection for their flaxseed, their 
excessive subsidy of 364 cents on the oil content of a 
bushel of flaxseed will equal_...............-_____-_. $9, 490, 000 


Total cost of this scheme to be paid RA the manu- 
seed 0 


facturers and others using as a raw 
anne. Tree 17. 290. 000 

American paint, varnish, oilcloth, and linoleum industries 
which use linseed oil as a raw material will have to add the 
664 cents collected by the American linseed-oil monopoly to 
the price of their products, and this amount will be unavoid- 
ably multiplied as the linseed oil passes through the channels 
of industry and trade, to be paid by the consumer at the retail 
stores. 

This tariff. at its cost to consumers as above explained, will 
be paid one-half by American farmers and one-half by Ameri- 
can consumers. The result to the farmer, on the basis of 664 
cents protection given the linseed-oll mills, not to mention the 
increase which will accrue as the manufactured products pass 
through the hands of the manufacturer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer, will be as follows: 

Cost to farmer in purchase of products made from lin- 


ee yaar GARE LTA) Es pa LPS Fs Pee A PES REA EMS ol TA $8, 645, 000 
Protection received by the farmer from the tariff on flax- 


Donner oo ee aes 5, 045, 000 

If the farmers’ tariff on flaxseed is allowed to be so prosti- 
tuted by the rates on linseed oil as proposed in the pending bill, 
the result to the farmer is a tremendous loss, while thousands 
of substantial industries and American consumers will be forced 
to submit to exploitation. 

Mr. President, I have a very large number of letters and 
telegrams from paint manufacturers and organizations in 
the State of Massachusetts protesting against this duty, par- 
ticularly upon linseed oil, which I ask to have inserted in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswoerrts in the chair), 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The letters and telegrams are as follows: 

Hol rox CaNTRAL Lasor UNION, 
Holyoke, Mass., April 24, 1922 
Hon. Dayi) WALSH, 


United States Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The Holyoke Central Labor Union desire to pro- 
test to you 1 777 the exorbitant rate of duty on linseed ofl and 
flaxseed oil. e believe that there is no justification for such a dif- 
ferential in the rates on flaxseed and linseed oil, as the labor in lin- 
seed crushing is very small, 

We also want to protest against the proposal of Senator Lapp of 
North Dakota, as made by him on January 5, relative to flaxseed 
and linseed oil. 

It is the hope of the above named body that you will see your way 
clear to work and vote for an amendment to the bill, making a radical 
reduction in the gate on both linseed and flaxseed oil, as the pro- 
posed high tariff on both linseed and flaxseed oil will be one of the 
causes of stopping a great deal of repairs on buildings as well as re- 
tarding much new work for some time to come. Thanking you in 
advance for past and present favors, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, JoserpH L. Marron, Seoretary. 


Mt vonb, Mass., April 18, 1928, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 2} cents per pound on linseed ofl in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed, this rate of 24 cents per pound on linseed 
is equal to 47} cents per bushel. 

re is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and linseed oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. 
The Bureau of the Census extract for the year 1919 shows the wages 
paid in linseed oil mills to be only 23 per cent of the value of the 
products produced, 

We also protest against the proposer of Senator Lapp, of North 
Dakota, made him on 3 before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee urging that the rate of duty on flaxseed be increased to 40 
cents per bushel, and that the duty on linseed be increased from 23 
to 31 cents per pound. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net, and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake, be adopted on flaxseed, and a duty of not 
over 12 cents per gallon of 74 pounds be adopted on linseed oil. 

Hoping you will see that this injustice is eliminated from the 
scarps, anin bill, we remain, 

‘ours very truly, 

Loca No. 216, BROTHERHOOD or PAINTERS, 

DECORATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS Of AMERICA, 
By Cnas, H. DEWING, Seerctary. 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 

PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 

Boston, April 4, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I have been instructed to write you, on behalf of Local 
258, protesting the 8 of a bill now pending iu regard to the tarif 
on flaxseed and linseed oil. 

R. W. BENNETT, 


Yours respectfully, 
. Recording Seoretary. 


1922. 


BROTHERHOOD or PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS 
OF AMERICA, LOCAL Union No. 257, 
Springfield, Mass., March $1, 1922. 

My Dear Senator: We desire to protest to you inst the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed, this rate of 21 cents per pound on linseed oil 
is 5 ag to 473 cents per bushel. As the duty on flaxseed in paragraph 
760 is 25 cents per bushel, which after deducting the drawback amounts 
to 181 cents per bushel, the duty on linseed oil is most unjust, as it 
forces all linseed oil consumers to pay 29 cents per bushel more protec- 
tion to the linseed oil mills than the oil mills pay to American farmers 
or to our Government in duties on imported flaxseed. 

There is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and linseed oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. We 
also protest against the proposal of Senator Lapp, of North Dako 
that the rate of duty on fiaxseed be increased to 40 cents per bush 
and that anty on linseed oil be raised from 23 to 34 cents per pound. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net, and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake, be adopted on finxseed, and a duty of not over 
12 cents per gallon of 71 pounds be adopted on linseed oil. 

Hoping that you will see that this matter is given attention, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


P. H. Tricas, 
Secretary of Local Union No. 257. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Union No. 253, of Holyoke, Mass., April 12, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 33 cents pr pound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. e also protest to you against the duty on 
flaxseed. oping you will see that this injustice is eliminated from the 
Walen tariff bill, we remain 

ours very truly, Rosrar Goopwin, Recording Secretary. 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Union No. 75, of Fall River, Mass., April 25, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: The Senate Finance Committee has reported out the 
tariff bill with a provision for a duty on linseed oil and flaxseed. If 
the recommendation becomes a law, it will greatly increase the cost of 
linseed-oil varnish and all painting material. So I ask you to try and 
work for an amendment to the bill, as it will greatly reduce the amount 
of our work. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, P. O. DUCHARME, 
Recording Secretary Local 75. 


xe Holyoke, Mass. ril 20 4 
Hon. Dayip WALSH, oe a 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the 1 tariff bill. As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bus el of flaxseed this rate of 21 cents per pound on linseed oil 
is equal to 473 cents per bushel. As the duty on flaxseed in para ph 
760 is 25 cents per bushel, which, after deducting the arawback. 
amounts to 1 r bushel, the duty on linseed oil is most unjust 
as it forces all linsecd oil consumers to pay 29 cents per bushel more 
2 to linseed oil mills that the oil mills pay to American 
armers or to our Government in duties on amparta flaxseed. 

There is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and lin oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. The 
Bureau of the Census extract for the year 1919 shows the wages paid 
in naran oil mills to be only 24 per cent of the value of the products 
produced, 

We also protest against the proposes of Senator Lapp, of North 
Dakota, made by him on January before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, urging that the rate of duty on flaxseed oil be raised from 2 
to 33 cents per pound. This proposal would make the duty on rite | 
exorbitant and make the rates of duty on linseed oll even more unjust 
than those originally contained in the Fordney bill. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake be adopted on flaxseed and a duty of not 
over 12 cents per gallon of Tå pounds be adopted on linseed oil, Any 
rates higher than these will cause an unjust increase in the cost of 
linseed oil products, such as paint and enamel, and furthermore, an 
greater differential than 10 cents per bushel on flaxseed and Hased 
oil would result in an exploitatory subsidy for linseed ofl mills to which 
they have no just claim. Hoping you will see that this injustice is 
eliminated from the pending tariff bill, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
HOLYOKE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
Frank R. Evrina, Secretary. 


~ Bostox, Mass., January 20, 1922. 
Davin I. WaLSR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We protest the proposed tariff on flaxsced of 40 cents per bushel and 
263 cents per gallon on linseed oil. We think it an outrage against 
the paint and yarnish manufacturers. This is legislation for the few 
against the many, Is this American justice we have been proud of? 

WapbswortH, HowLanp & Co. (Isc.). 
Boston, Mass., March 31, 1922. 
Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

We protest against proposed duty on linseed oil of 31 cents per 

mon: We can't survive if any more handicaps are put on our 

ustry. 
i Wabpswonrk, HowLaxp & Co. (INc.). 


Boston, Mass., August 25, 1921, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: We dislike to bother you with the many cares and 
troubles that must constantly arise for you as our Senator, but we do 
feel that it is of the utmost importance that we enter our protest 
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against the Fordney tariff bill as it now reads regarding animal and 
vegetable oils and fats. 

t would seem to the writer that any man would know that there 
should not be any tariff on these raw materials. Take, for instance, 
China wood oll. Under this Fordney bill there will be a tariff of 


40 cents per gallon, which is nearly as much as we used to pay for it. 
What will be the result of any such tariff as that? The foreigners will 
make the A ia) up and ship it right into the United States and beat us. 


There should be no tariff on flax Every manufacturer of paints 
and va es knows that we are no longer an export country in flax- 
seed, but are only one of the large importing countries; still they go to 
work and put a tariff on flaxseed. It seems as if they are working in 
every way to put manufacturers in our line out of business. 

For instance, normally we use 30,000,000 bushels of flaxseed per year 
in this country, and this year if we can raise over 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
bushels in this country we will be doing well, and our production of 
flaxseed is growing less and less while the demand is increasing. 

It does not seem possible that men who think could go over this bill 
as regards these two items and have a broad-minded love of our country 
in view when they 8 any such bill as this. 


Yours ver, F 
2 4 Howraxp & Co. (Inc.), 
LION, President. 


WADSWORTH 
ARTHUR P. 
Boston, Mass., January 20, 1922. 
Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. 
We protest against a tariff of 40 cents a bushel on flaxseed and 263 
cents on linseed oil. It is an outrage on the paint industry. 
JAS. H. PRINCE PAINT Co 


NORFOLE Downs, Mass., March 31, 1922, 
Senator WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Understand Finance Committee is considering adoption of 33 cents 
per pound duty on linseed oil. This exorbitant duty on the principal 
raw material of our industry will greatly curtail consumption of our 
products. We emphatically oppose a duty in excess of 12 cents per 


llon. 
raan NORFOLK VARNISH CO. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hold in my 
hand a very remarkable letter, which I am going to ask to 
have read from the desk. It is a letter from a manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who uses linseed oil in very large quanti- 
ties. This letter shows the extent of the burden which will be 
placed upon him by the exaction of the very high prices that 
will follow the imposition of this high duty. It is a letter 
which I am sure is similar to letters that have been received 
by other Senators from like manufacturers in various parts of 
the country; but he states the whole story better than I could 
state it, and I am going to ask the Secretary to read the letter 
in full to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator, I understand, asks that the 
letter be read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think every Senator has received that 
letter and read it. It is quite a lengthy letter, as I now recall. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Ordinarily, I should not 
ask that it be read; but this is a very important subject, and 
I think it will contribute something to the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Concotzecum Co. (Inc.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 6, 192. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; As a manufacturer of linoleums and felt base floor cover- 

ings and a large user of linseed oil, we desire to protest against the 
roposed compensatory duty of 34 cents per pound on linseed oil, which 
s based on a proposed duty of 40 cents per bushel on flaxseed. 

This duty on linseed oil is guret to an increase of approximately 
16 cents per gallon over the Underwood rate, which means that if the 
duty becomes effective we will be obliged to pay 16 cents more per 
gation for linseed oil. 

This company uses at least 1,000,000 fations of linseed oil ge year, 
An increase of 16 cents per Fallon would mean that our cost of pro- 
duction would be increased $160,000 annually. To cover this increase 
in the cost of production it would be necessary to increase our selling 
prices by $240,000 per year, which in turn would be increased by the 
retailers to $360,000 per year. Therefore for this $160,000 increase 
in our . cost the ultimate consumer would pay approximately 
$260,000. 

This condition arises from the fact that any increase in the cost of 
raw materials entering Into a manufactured article is charged into the 
cost of production. The a j price of the manufactured articles is 
based on certain percentages of the cost of production. For example, 
if an article costs $1 to manufacture, the selling price might be 133 
per cent of this cost Should the raw materials entering into the 
said article be increased 16 cents, then the total production cost be- 
comes $1.16 and the selling price would then become 133 per cent of 
$1.16. This same principle also applies to the retailers’ cost and 
selling prices; consequently any increase in the cost of production 
means a greater increase in the selling price to the retailer and still 
greater increase to the ultimate consumer. 

According to the Bureau of Census report for 1921, the oilcloth 
and linoleum industry consumed over 9,000,000 gallons of linseed oil, 
which means that the increased cost to the whole industry and to the 
consumer would be nine times the above figures, which amounts to 
an increased cost to the industry of $1,440,000 and an increased cost 

least 83.240.000 

A bushel of flaxseed, which weighs 56 
linseed oil, or approximately 24 gallons. nder the Underwood Tariff 
Act there was a duty of 20 cents per bushel on flaxseed. This made 
the market price of flaxseed 20 cents a bushel higher than if there had 


jounds, yields 19 pounds of 
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been no duty, because a large portion of the flaxseed used was im- 
ported, and therefore the domestic price would equal the imported price 
plus the duty of 20 cents per bushel. This additional cost of 20 cents 
p bushel was equivalent to 8 cents per galion, which meant that the 

nderwood tariff rate on flaxseed increased the cost of Hnseed oll 18 
8 cents a gallon. The linseed-oil producer was given a duty of 1 
cents per galon, which enabled him to absorb this additional cost 
plus a profit of 25 per cent on the increase of 8 cents. 

Under the proposed duty flaxseed will be increased at the net rate 
of 10 cents Rend bushel over the Underwood rate. The gross rate is 40 
cents, but there is a drawback equivalent to 10 cents bushel on 
linseed cake in the drawback provisions of the bill, which makes the 
net rate of 30 cents per bushel. This increase of 10 cents bushel 
ever the Underwood rate is equivalent to an increase in the cost of 
linseed oll of 4 cents per ion, which means that the -oil 

roducers should have a duty of 5 cents more per gallon over the 

nderwood rate to cover this increased cost of production and allow 
aon a 5 * — 5 profit on . This would then make the 
0 rate of duty on linseed o cents gallon as a compensatory 
rate of 80 cents net per bushel on dawn 

Instead of this the linseed-oll manufacturers are granted a rate of 
263 cents plus per gallon, which means that for an increase in their 
cost of production of 4 cents per gallon over the Underwood rate 
they wish to obtain an increased duty of 16} cents, which will enable 
them to ft 104 cents more for their oil to offset an increase in the 
cost of cents, If this rate becomes effective, the linseed-oll pro- 
ducers will receive 111 cents per gallon more than they actually need 
to offset the increased cost of production plus a 25 per cent profit on 
the increase. This 11} cents excess profit means that the linoleum 
and oilcloth industry would be obli to pay $990,000 more for its 
linseed oil, while in turn the consumer would pay $2,227,500. 

In a statement made by Senator Lapp, as reported In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 15, 1922, it was claimed that the cost of con- 
version of flaxseed into linseed ofl was 50 cents per bushel, and that 
the European cost was 25 cents per bushel. Also, that labor in Euro 
ds not receiving anything Hike 50 per cent of the wages paid in the 
United States. This company investigated the labor costs in England 
and received from the National Seed and Crushers’ Association, of 
London, the gers rates of pay paid In England by the linseed-oil 
crushers. This letter is attached hereto. 


These rates of pay expressed in our money, with exchange at $4.40 
per pound sterling, are as follows: 


A T o SEER PE RAIEN EEE ee oe T 


Farers_._____ FES RS TREE LONGI OEE PETES AR | 


. eee so) else ieee 25.2 


Although we do not 2 any molders, pressmen, or parers, we 
employ common labor and grinders in the linoleum business, and the 
wages in these classes of labor range between 30 cents and 35 cents 
per hour at the present time. 

The rates of pay for general labor paid by the linseed-oil crushers 
in n ope are approximately the same as paid for the same class of 
labor in other industries of which we have authentic records. It can 
be readily seen that ey 74175 is paying considerably more than half 
of the wages paid in the United States. 

The conversion cost or crushing cost of linseed oil is analogous to 
the crushing of cotton seed, excepting the cotton seed requires more 
work and labor in preparing the seed for the crusher. The cottonseed 
crushers have always been able to crush their products as een as 
any forei country, and even requested that there be no tarif on 
cottonseed and similar foreign oils. The reason for this condition is 
due to the fact that the labor cost in crushing oil seeds is an exceed- 
ingly small increment. In the crushing of linseed, oil the labor cost 
is 24 per cent of the total value of the product as shown by the 1919 
census, The above rates of English labor indicate that their rates per 
hour are Seg, yom 70 per cent of the American rate, which would 
mean that the actual labor 9 would be 70 per cent of 24 r cent, 
or approximately three-fourths of 1 per cent of the value o the prod- 
ucts. ‘This means that if the British labor was as efficient as the 
American labor, the cost of production would be reduced by three- 
fourths of 1 per cent of the value of the products. This saving is so 
small that it will not begin to pay the transportation costs on the fin- 
ished products between England and America. At the present time, 
however, American labor, from personal observations that the writer 
has made in other industries in gland, is far more efficient than the 
English labor, and although the rates of p: r hour in England are 
lower than the rates of pay in the United States, the output per bour 
in the United States is much greater, thereby offsetting to a large 
extent the advantage gained by lower 1 hour. 

If the proposed rates of duty on li oll become effective, the 
costs of certain grades of floor coverings which this company manu- 
factures and is now exporting will be increased to the point where it 
will probably be necessary to either discontinue the export business 
or else manufacture such products in the countries where such floor 
coverings are now being exported. In either case, this will mean the 
withdrawal of this amount of business from the United States, result- 
ing in a reduction in purchases and employment of labor, which again 
reacts on the linseed-oil crusher and on the farmer. 

We furthermore wish to state that we are urging that the pro- 

rates of duty on linoleums be reduced, as they are much — 5 
han is necessary to equalize the difference in the cost of production 
between linoleums manufactured in England and those manufactured 
in the United States, The exact amount of the reduction that we are 
urging in the rates on linoleum is dependent upon the rate of duty 
that will apply to linseed oll. 

Approximately 60 ye cent of the floor coverings manufactured by 
this company are sold in the pee districts, and we believe 
that this ratlo of distribution will apply to the other manufacturers 
of linoleums and oilcloths. 8 60 per cent of the burden 
of the excessive duty on linseed oil, as carried by the ultimate con- 
sumer of floor coverings, falls upon the farmer. 

The farmer is also a very extensive user of linseed ofl in the form 
of paints which he buys to puins his buildings and ipment. Here 
again the excessive duty on linseed oil will fall upon the farmer. 

There are pier 1,000 paint manufacturers the United States 
who use li oil asa basic ma We can not understand how 
“the proposed duty on linseed oil can be regarded as protective when 
it imposes an unwarranted burden upon the American farmers and ‘all 
other consumers and accomplishes nothing but the creation of an ex- 
cessive profit for the few operators of a simple oil-separating process. 

We feel that it is incumbent upon the Senate to reduce the pro- 
posed 31 cents per pound duty on linseed oil to 2 cents per pound, 


which would be equivalent to 15 cents per gallon. This rate will pro- 
vide ampie Saan sation and oglati RE ve magin 5 ane eae 
er opera n as com e pro $ rate o cents per 
bushel 730 cents net) on arsed. a * 


Very truly yours, A. B. VAN Bintan, Secretary. 


THE National BEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
London, June 23, 1922. 
H. SHELDON TIEL, 2 
The Congoleum Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia. 

Dear Sm: With reference to your call here to-day, I have pleasure 
in giving you information as to the rates of wages paid to the em- 
Din peer in the English oil mills. 

s you will understand, the rates vary slightly in different towns, 


country mills mostly paying slightly lower rates than =“, mills. The 
following, however, are the principal rates applicable in Hull, which is 
the center, by about 50 per cent of the seed-crushing busincss of the 
United Kingdom: 

Shillings. 
Pressmen_ — 63 
Molders — — | 
Grinders — 56 
era — 55 
General labor oC TIEN OSS SAL RS a Ra ERE LE 55 


The above rates are for a working week of 6 shifts of 8 hours each, 
say a week of 48 hours. ‘The practice on this side is to work three 
squads of men in the 24 hours, first start working from 6 a. m. till 
2 p. m., the second set from 2 p. m. till 10 p. m., and the third set 

Ò p. m. till 6 a, m.; eac uad of men takes rotation. The 
men on the first shift one week take the second shift the next week and 
the third shift the following week, and so round. In actual practice 
there is one shift of eight hours Lc br in tho three weeks, owing to 
the intervention of the Saturday, so that a man in his three weeks cycle 
really works 48 hours the first week, 48 hours the second week, and 
40 hours ay the third week: No deduction of wa is made for the 
third week; he receives the same wage for that period. In each shift 
of 8 hours there is a break of 20 minutes for meals at half time. 

We shall be happy ine give you any further information you desire. 

* 


Yours fai 
J. W. Pransox, President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, when para- 
graph 50 is taken up I shall move to reduce the rate on flaxseed 
oll from 34 cents to 2 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am profoundly affected 
by the plea which has just come from the manufacturers of 
linoleum, who, of course, use considerable flaxseed or linseed 
oil in the manufacture of their product. However, I am not 
prepared to shed copious tears when I recall that they have 
asked and received the full compensatory duty upon the flax- 
seed oil in the rates which have been given them for the protec- 
tion of their product against English and other manufactures. 
I do not find that any one of them is requesting that their 
product be placed upon the free list or that the rate on it be 
materially reduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the objection 
made by the writer of the letter which has just been read was 
that these rates would compel him to charge such a high price for 
his product that he would be unable to do any export business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. However, I think they will continue to 
import just as long as we are producing less than one-third of 
the product consumed in the United States, and I have no doubt 
that the duty may possibly also affect their export trade. That 
would naturally follow. 

I read with great interest how these extra duties would be 
charged to the consumer, and that the consumer would have 
loaded upon his shoulders the extra weight of 33 cents a pound 
on the oil that is used in the linoleum, 

I can not help pausing a moment and casting my eyes over 
the record of their charges for linoleum in 1920, They were 
not mourning at that time about the consumers. At that time 
they were asking several times the former value of their prod- 
uct, and they were importing their linseed oil without the 
payment of any of these higher duties. 

They are just like all other human beings; they are going to 
get all they can for their product, and the measure of what they 
will receive will be the ability of the public to purchase, That 
is what they have done in the past and that is what they will 
do in the future, and they will charge all that the trade will 
bear, and they will do this, tariff or no tariff. They would like 
to charge that and at the same time prevent the producer of 
the flaxseed from receiving due compensation for his Jabor in 
producing their raw product. But, Mr. President, this duty will 
not be added to the cost of linoleum for the simple reason that the 
trade will not allow an increase in price, The price of this prod- 
uct will come down, as the prices of all other products will recede. 

I was not in the Chamber when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts began his argument, but I am going to presume that he 
abandoned the stock argument which we have heard on the 
other side so often, that the farmer got no benefit out of the 
emergency tariff. I do not think he mentioned that subject. It 
was mentioned with a great deal of vehemence when the crop 
of the world sent peanuts down, but it is forgotten when the 
conditions of the world send flaxseed up. 

I am trying to be as reasonable as possible in the considera- 
tion of the effect of a duty on any ty. I have never 
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claimed that the tariff was going to change the whole world 
prices of any commodity, and have always insisted that prices 
in the United States would go up and down to correspond with 
general world production. That was true of the peanut crop; 
it is true of the flaxseed crop. 

But I want to call attention to this one fact, that while world 
prices of flaxseed, after we passed the emergency tariff bill, went 
upward, the American prices were sent. upward away beyond 
the world level of prices, and the difference between the world 
level of prices and the American level of prices. during the 
same period measures accurately the benefit we obtained from 
the emergency tariff law. > 

We the emergeney tariff law in the month of May, 
1921. In the month of April, the preceding month, the price of 
No. 1 northwestern American flaxseed was $1.54 a bushel. We 
passed our law the next month, and during that month the ayer- 
age was $1.79. It then went upward each: month until May, 
1922, when the average price per bushel was 52.78. So the 
farmer is receiving now $1.22. a bushel more than he received 
just prior to the passage of the emergency tariff act. That does 
not mean he is getting a benefit of $1.22.a bushel by reason of 
the emergency tariff act, not by any means; but if we look at 
the world level of prices, which is measured in the free-trade 
port of Buenos Aires, we will find that the price at Buenos 
Aires of La Plata flaxseed in April, 1921, was 51.15 and in 
May, 1922, it was $1.91. It was 76-cents higher than it was the 
month previous to the enactment of the emergency tariff law. 
Therefore, while the world’s level of prices advanced 76 cents a 
bushel, American prices advanced $1.22 a bushel, or a difference 
of 46 cents a bushel. We at least got that benefit. 

We did not get the full benefit for another reason. When the 
emergency, tariff bill came over from the House we were in a 
hurry to get it through so that, as far as possible, we could 
check the downward "tendency of prices ef the products. cov- 
ered by it. The weakness of that bill was that while it gave a 
sufficient protection upon the flaxseed, it gave no differential to 
take care of the importations of the linseed oil. The result was 
that linseed. oil: came into the country in enormous quantities, 
instead of the raw product, the linseed. itself, and that held the 
prices down. Except for that, during the entire year we would 
have had the full benefit of our tariff difference, and in fact, 
even as it was, we received. practically the same difference that 
was measured by the emergency tariff. 

Mr. President, I want to make the record complete in regard 
to a few items. The act of 1909—the last Republican tariff 
bill—gave a duty of 25 cents per bushel upon flaxseed. The act 
of 1913 cut it down only 5 cents, making it 20 cents per bushel. 
The bill as it passed the House gave back the old Payne- 
Aldrich rate of 1909 of 25 cents a bushel. The emergency tariff 
law gave us 30 cents a bushel, and the proposed law fixes 40 
cents per bushel as the rate. 

Now, during the calendar year 1921 the imports amounted to 
12,326,244 bushels as compared with a production in the United 
States of 8,112,000 bushels. But in addition to that nearly 
20,500,000 bushels came into the United States im the shape of 
linseed oil, and that brought the entire importations to the 
equivalent of about 33,000,000 bushels. i 


We derived some revenue from this product independent of- 


the protection. Under the act of 1913, in the first half of the 
year 1921, we collected in duties $908,036.20. After the emer- 
gency act passed we collected $2,341,408.80, or a total of $3,- 
245,045. On the basis of $1.65 per bushel, the average unit 
value for the calendar year 1921, the rate of 40 cents per 
bushel is equal to 24 per cent ad valorem. 

Now. Mr. President, we have shown a great advantage to 
the American farmer in the emergency tariff. We will be able 
to maintain a very much better average, I think, with the pres- 
ent proposed tariff rate. As to the differential of 34 cents per 
pound, my colleague, the junior Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Lapp], having had long experience as a professor in the 
azrieultural college of that State and also as president of the 
college, has: very extended knowledge coneerning the matter: of 
a proper differential in the matter of this particular tariff duty, 
and if that Senator will allow me to impose upon him I will 
ask his opinion and judgment as to the proper differential. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, im speaking at this time I want 
to give attention to both flaxseed’ and the soya bean, which 
come under this paragraph. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr: Wats] called attention to the fact that a large amount 
of the oil imported into this countr; of late had been imported 
by the erushers, and that is true. Why by the crushers? Be- 
cause they were unable to compete with European countries in 
the importation of flaxseed. The tariff on flaxseed was placed 
at 30 cents under the emergency tariff law and the oll remained 
at 10 cents per gallon. Natu. ly the oil was being imported 
into the country by the importers; so the crushers; in order to 


‘retain their customers, found it necessary to meet the demands 
of the markets to become able to import flaxseed and became im- 
Porters of the oil for no other purpose than to. keep their cus- 
tomers until they could again become buyers of the flaxseed. 

We had a tariff of 30 cents on flaxseed in 1890, and at 
that time the tariff on oil was greater than the tariff on flax-— 
seed, being 32 cents per gallon. In 1894 the tariff was reduced 
to 20 cents per bushel on flaxseed, and on oil to 20 cents, just 
the same as on the flaxseed per bushel. In 1897 it was changed 
to 25 cents per bushel on the seed, and remained the same— 
20 cents—on the oil. In 1909 it was 25 cents on the seed and 
reduced to 15. cents on the oil. Under the Payne-Aldrich bill the 
tariff was 20 cents on the seed and 10 cents per gallon on the oil. 

In 1913, when the Underwood-Simmons law went into effect, 
we were producing in this country 28,853,000 bushels of flaxseed. 
We were producing about 25,000,000 bushels each year, with the 
exception of one year, when there was:a shortage of crop due to 
nearly complete failure, drought, and so forth, when it fell to 
something like 12,000,000 bushels. In 1920, because of lack of 
protection, we find the amount of flaxseed produced here was: 
only 7,661,000 bushels. In 1913 we were importing 5,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed. In 1920 we were importing 23,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed. Of oil, in 1913 we imported 172,522 gallons, 
but of linseed oil, in 1920 we imported 4,550,891 gallons, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wms in the chair). 
cer Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

fa 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Can the Senator give the differences in prices 
for finished product—that is, for linseed oil—in 1912, 1913, and 
1914, and also in 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921? 

Mr, LADD. I de not know that I have those data here. 

Mr. KING. Let us see how-much the advance was, not only 
on the oil from pre-war years to a period during and since the 
war but as well the prices before the war and since, on flaxseed. 
ine I have the prices for the flaxseed, but not for 

e 0 

Mr. KING. That range was about 300 or 400 per cent above 
the pre-war price, was it not? 

Mr. LADD. In 1912, on the basis of 100 cents, it was 114.7. 
or 51.147. In 1919 it was $1.99, in 1920 it was 51.766, in 1921 
it was 51.629; the data was furnished me, I may say, by the 
Department of Agriculture. On the oil I can not give the 
figures, as I do not have them with me at this time. 

In the first four months of 1922 we imported 8,954,958 gal- 
ions of oil, or about twice the amount in four months as for 
the preceding year. In other words, to put it in another, form, 
during the month of January, 1922, we imported thirty-one 
times as much linseed oil as in the same month for 1921. Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1922, we imported sixty-nine times 
as much as in the corresponding month for the preceding year. 
In March, 1922, we imported eight hundred and seventy-three 
times as much oil as in March, 1921. In April, 1922, we imported 
sixty-five and one-half times as much as in April, 1921, In May, 
1922, we imported sixty-three and one-half times as much as 
was imported for the corresponding month in 1921. In other 
words, we imported in May, 1922, 3,716,209 gallons, as com- 
pared with 58,399 gallons in May, 1921. 

I asked the Department ef Agriculture to furnish me certain 
data, and I want to call attentiom to what they say with regard 
to the duty: 


A still more important factor perhaps: is the 88 of our lin- 


seed-oil. ind along the eastern seaboard. eastern milis, far 
removed from the flax-producing sections of the United States, have 
come to depend almost entirely upon Cana tina, and tish 


India for their raw: materials: ore reeen 3 
located in Minneapolis and Chicago have begun to use Argen 

The freight rate on flaxseed from mneapolis and Duluth to New York 
is 864 cents per 100 pounds, or at the rate of 52 cents per bushel. 
In contrast with this rate the ocean ht rate from A: a to New 
York is from $3.50 to: $4.50 a ton of 2,240 pounds. he $450 rate 
applies to up-river ports and is at the rate of 11 cents per bushel, 
Im September of last year, when large quantities of flaxseed were being 
imported from Argentina, the freight rate was approximately 35 cents 
per bushel. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota again yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I may not have heard at a distant part of the 
Chamber, but F understood the Senator to fix the highest price 
of flaxseed at less than $2. 

Mr. LADD. No; I stated that in 1912 the price was $1.14, 
I am speaking of the farm price, the price which the farmer 
received. The data was received from the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1913 the farm price was $1.19; in 1920, $1.766; 
and in 1921, 81.629. 


thy even erus 
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Mr. KING. If the Senator will in his time indulge me for 
a moment, I find in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Yearbook for 1920 the following figures, which seem to be 
somewhat at variance with those given by the Senator. We 
find the low price at Cincinnati in 1913 was $1.50 per bushel; 

at Minneapolis, 51.233 per bushel; at Milwaukee, $1.25) per 
bushel; at Duluth, $1.22§ per bushel. In January, 1914, sub- 
stantially the same figures are given. In 1915 $1.70 is given 
as the low price in Cincinnati, $1.59} in Minneapolis, 51.51 in 
Milwaukee, and $1,614 in Duluth. Those are the low prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Utah is in error as to 
any variance between his statement and that of my colleague. 
My colleague is quoting the farm prices and the Senator from 
Utah is quoting the prices at the city. If the Senator from 
Utah will turn back to page 601 of the document to which he 
was referring, he will find the farm prices which correspond 
with what the junior Senator from North Dakota has stated. 

Mr. KING. There may not be any variance in the sense im- 
plied by the Senator. If those prices indicated the commercial 
prices, then, of course, there is a variance. 

If the Senator from North Dakota will pardon me a moment 
further, in 1916 prices had risen to $2.85 in Cincinnati and cor- 
responding inereases at the other points which I shall not take 
the time to indicate. In 1917 the price was $3.75 per bushel in 
Cincinnati. The highest price was $4.25 per bushel. In Minne- 
apolis the high price was $3.46; in Milwaukee the high price 
$4.82; in Duluth the high price $4.86 and the low price $3.46, 
In 1918, $3.75 was the low and $4.25 the high in Cin- 
cinnati, and there were corresponding increases at the 
other points. In January, 1919, $3.25 was the low and $5.50 
was the high in Cincinnati, with corresponding increases at the 
other points, the price being as high as $6.78 at Duluth. In 
1920 the low price in Cincinnati was $4.50 and the high price 
was $5, the average being $4.62. In Minneapolis the low was 
$4.63 and the high $5.45. In Milwaukee the low was 54.70 and 
the high $5.35. At Duluth the low was $4.68 and the high $5.36. 
The prices increased from January right along down to July of 
that year, when the low price was $5 in Cincinnati. In Min- 
neapolis the price was lower, being $3.11 and $3.87}, while 
$3.94 was the high price at Duluth. 

So there was considerable spread, to use a word which has 
been employed a great deal during the debate, between the farm 
and the commercial price of the seed to which I have referred, 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, there is no question about that, 
but the prices I am giving are the prices which the producer is 
going to receive for the crop which he grows. During the war, 
of course, there were higher prices paid because of the demand, 
and the expense of production was also greater. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see that the prices went up over 
800 or 400 per cent, and I presume that the prices now are 
very much higher than they were in 1913. There must be some 
profiteering somewhere which reflects itself in higher prices 
for linseed oil which are carried on to the farmer and to every- 
body else who employs linseed oil in painting and for other 
purposes for which it is legitimately used. 

Mr. LADD. Can the Senator from Utah give the price of 
linseed oil per gallon during the war and the price of linseed 
oil at the present time? 

Mr. KING. I do not have those prices here. 

Mr. LADD. Linseed oil was as low as 69 cents a gallon 
during the past winter, and I think it is something like 72 
cents wholesale according to the last quotation of the price 
that I noticed. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the last price I saw was 
87 cents a gallon, The pre-war price was 50 cents, or there- 
abouts, a gallon. A short time ago the price was from 75 to 
100 per cent above the pre-war price, which, of course, is an 
impediment to painting and to building operations and to the 
general use of this very essential commodity. 


Mr. LADD. That is very true; but that does not give the 


producer of the commodity any greater return. The report 
which has been furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture 
further states: 


Tt does not require any extended calculations to show that American 
flaxseed can not, on the basis of present production and transportation 
costs in this country, compete with Argentine flaxseed which, after 
paying an import Say of 80 cents a bushel can still be landed in 
Aew ork more than 20 cents cheaper than flaxseed from the Middle 

ost, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
me for a moment? 


Will the Senator yield to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LADD. I yield, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the Payne- 
Aldrich law levied a duty of 25 cents per bushel upon flaxseed 
and that that law contained a drawback provision, and that the 
Underwood law levied a rate of 20 cents per bushel without 
any drawback provision. I further understand that the price 
of flaxseed has constantly increased from 1913 to 1920; in fact, 
that it has increased from $1.75 a bushel to nearly $5 a bushel. 
In the face of the fact that, despite the elimination in the 
Underwood law of the drawback provision of the Payne-Aldrich 
law and a reduction from a rate of 25 cents to 20 cents, the 
prices have increased, does the Senator say that the reduc- 
tion of the rate and the elimination of the drawback in the 
Underwood law are responsible for the reduction in the pro- 
duction of flaxseed in this country? 

Mr. LADD. They are in part responsible; but that redue- 
tion is not the only factor; there are other factors that enter 
into the question. The Senator from Massachusetts spoke of 
one of those. I can not agree with him wholly. The Senator 
said that flax was a sort of a “catch crop” for a part of the 
farmers. That I do not think to be true. Flax is a crop grown 
by farmers on new soil or newly broken land. On the old land 
years ago the farmers were obliged to abandon the production 
of flax for the reason that a disease, known as flax wilt, de- 
stroyed the plant and the crop did not succeed. The cultiva- 
tion of flax was then confined more largely to new land, but 
that condition has been overcome at the present time. For 
the past six or seven years there has been on the market a 
variety of flaxseed which is immune to these diseases, Just as 
a person who has been vaccinated for smallpox is immune to 
smallpox, so one of these varieties of flaxseed is immune to 
the flaxseed wilt. So flax is coming back into cultivation in 
the older parts of the West where it was formerly grown. Flax 
yields an income to the farmer which is less than yielded by 
wheat in the wheat-growing sections, as is shown in the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, from which I have quoted. 
That flax production has rapidly decreased in this country since 
1913—that it has fallen from 25,000,000 or 29,000,000 bushels 
a year to from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels a year—is due 
in a large measure to the lack of protection, and the fact that 
the emergency tariff failed to furnish proper protection on the 
oil has been the means of closing practically every crushing 
plant in this country. Without adequate protection on both 
the oil and the flax, the farmer would have no home market for 
the flax that is produced in this country. 

The demand for linseed oil in 1913 was about 40,000,000 
gallons, but during the past few years the demand has in- 
creased to approximately 75,000,000 gallons, while the quan- 
tity produced in this country has rapidly decreased. Under 
proper protection flaxseed, in my judgment, would come back 
as a large and important crop all through the Northern States, 
from New England to Montana, and would be grown not only 
on new lands but on the old lands. 

In the report which is furnished by the Department of 

Agriculture they say further: 
Furthermore, since the United States is at the present time a large 
importer, an increase in the tariff which would reduce our importa- 
tlons would prorabi result in lowering the price in foreign markets 
to points which would enable American importers to buy in foreign 
markets in spite of the protection afforded by the higher tariff, so that 
the farmer would not profit to the full extent of the increase in the 
tariff rates. 

I ask that this report may be printed in full as part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be made. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

UNTIED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUREAU OF MARKETS AND CROP ESTIMATES, 
Washington, October 29, 1921. 
(Memorandum for Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief Bureau of Market and 
Crop Estimates.) 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE IMPORT DUTY ON FLAXSEED, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENCOURAGEMENT OF FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 

Dear Doctor TAYLOR: The undersigned, acting as a special commit- 
tee. under your oral instructions of October 3, 1921, submit the fol- 
lowing report on the production and international trade in flaxseed, 
with particular reference to the possibilities of encouraging the pro- 
duction of flaxseed in this country by increasing the import duty from 
80 to 50 cents per bushel. 

Respectfully submitted. O. C. STINE, 

Agricultural Economist, Office of Farm 
Management one Farm Economios. 


Without objection, that order 


. R. BALL, 
In charge Cereal Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
C. L. LUEDTKE, 
Assistant in Market Information, Foreign Information 
Section, Division o 


Agrioultural Statistics and Prices. 


1922. 
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PROPOSED INCREASF IN THE IMPORT Dury Ox FLAXSEED, Wire SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENCOURAGEMENT OF FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATRS. 


FAXSEED A PIONEER CROP, 


Flaxsced has always been know as a pioneer crop, thriving on the 
frontier and moving with it. It has been produce“ rally on the 
first soil of newly cleared or newly broken lands and been a cash 
crop for the new settler or farmer distant from market. In all of 
the northern States it has been for a period an important crop. Be- 
fore the Revolution the northeastern and middle States produced and 
exported considerable quantities of flaxseed. Before the Civil War. 
Ohio and Kentucky had become Hg as a producers and Cincinnati 
was an important primary market for flaxseed. Flax production bas 
shifted west with tbe westward movement of settlement until now 
the most important producing centers are in the most ayre Aaa 
veloped lands in the northern Great Plains area, embracing the tes 
of Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


FLAX WILT AND COMPETITION WITH OTHER CROPS. 


prosena 


our tax 
soon be States will be compell 

to depe po: coun for its entire supply. Fortunately, 
wilt resistant varieties have been developed which will enable ers 
to grow flax nally on their farms. These varieties thus far 
have not as the flax commonly grown; therefore the 
seed will increase the cost per bushel of producing 


However, in those portions of the corn belt where flax has not been 
grown recently, it is ble that the organism causing wilt is not 
present, at least, n abundantly. In that case it would not be 
necessary to use seed of resistant but lower E gilang varieties until 

destru 8 free fro ilt infec- 


the wilt 8 and becomes ctive. m W 
tion should be used wherever possible. Such seed, ae can be 
obtained in Montang or western North Dakota, ‘where wilt is not 
widely destructive. needing seed of the wilt-resistant variety 
robably can obtain it from the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
cultural College, N. Dak. 
If the 


ng of flaxseed is to be encouraged in the corn belt, it 
should be made a neighborhood or community enterprise in order to 
facilitate the distribution of seed and the marketing of the crop. It 
would be most economical to distribute at least a carload of seed in 
each producing community. At any rate, a sufficient a should be 
sown in each community to insure the production of at least a carload 
of seed so that it could be shipped economically to a central market. 
growing flax, even on the border of the flax area, is 
that there is not a 8 market for small lots of seed. It is very 


desirable that a grou farmers grow a snfficient acreage to insure 
production of a crop that can be marketed economically. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION DECLINES. 


Fae oe ea since 1908 has seen a general decline In the production of 
flaxs in the United States. North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Montana now produce 84 per cent of the domestic crop, which in 
1920 amounted to 10.990.000 bushels. The production this year is 
estimated at 8,878,000 bushels. This decline in production, coupled 
with the growing demand for linseed products, has made the United 
States essentially a flaxseed importing country. 


WORLD ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 


Argentina is the largest 
ave acreage is around 8,0) 
The United 


as in Ind 
5 


1 
1 e in a few cases where 5-year statistics were not available. 
Exclusive of Russia and “Other countries.” 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that the 1921 flax 
acreage -in the 3 flax-producing countries of the world was 
about one-half the average acreage during the five-year period from 
1909 to 1913. It will further be noted that the 1921 production, ex- 
clusive of Russia and other countries not shown, was about 62 
cent of the five-year pre-war average. Prior to the war the 
Empire produ about 20,000,000 bushels annually, and Europe, out- 
ee ee gr E —.— hee she is — —— 
may now be ou eu 1 ause not 
Quantities in excess of her demands. * 


sown to flax in Argentina has been around 3,000,600 
acres since 1 showing little change from year to year. No acreage 
or production estimates have been received as yet for the 1921—22 crep. 
Th in Canada this year is almost one-half that of 1920. The 
roduction this year at 7,160,000 bushels, which 

less than the 1920 crop. The 1920-21 crop 
in India this year was 10.760.000 bushels, or about 6,000,000 bushels 
less than the crop of the previous year. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN FLAXSEED. 


Argentina leads not only in production but also in her exports of 
flaxseed, which amount to approximately 90 per cent of her produc- 
tion. India exports about 80 per cent of her production. Russia, how- 
ever, 1 ee only about 25 per cent or 5,000, bushels. The average 
annual imports of the United States and certain European countries 
during the three years preceding the war (1911-1913), and in 1919 
3 are shown in the following table compiled from official and 

sources ; , 


Average annual net imports of flazseed into principal flaz-consuming 
countries, 


ve the 


inti 


zN 
85 
88 


58, 767,000 | 41,543,000 | 48, 028, 000 


Prior to the war the total consumption of all Europe 5 around 
63,000,000 bushels, of which 40,000,000 bushels were impo . Durin; 
the three years Seat Ons teak the war the total imports 
Europe averaged over 51, r. bushels, and those of the United States 
during the same period averaged around 7,000,000 bushels, In 1918, 
with Germany, Belgium, Hungary, Denmark, and the Netherlands taking 
no flaxseed and Italy g very little, we find Europe's net imports 
in that year reduced to about 11,006,000 bushels. Following the 
armistice, after readjustments began to be made, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Denmark, and France imported quantities more nearly approach- 
ing their normal 15 until in 1919 the European net imports 
aggregated 28. ushels. In 1920 her imports dropped to 23,- 
060,000 bushels, less than half the average imports during the three 
ears immediately preceding the war. This decrease was due large! 
o reduced importations of the United Kingdom, which 3 
5,000,000 bushels less in 1920 than during the previous year. Most 
of the other countries, however, notably Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Sweden, all showed increases in their 1920 imports. 

Europe is gradually recovering her former position as a flax-import- 
ing country. The best evidence of this will be fonnd in the following 
le, showing the exports of flaxseed from A a—the chief source 


of European and American flax imports—during the first seven months 
of the present calendar year compared with the totals for 1920: 


Exports of flaxseed from Argentina. 


pared with a year ago. 

In consid g the world’s trade in flaxseed as a whole it is not 
necessary to give any consideration to the trade in lins oll, ause 
the principal produc’ countries e: t very little oil, though some 
countries export lin: oll crushed from imported seed. In studying 


the trade of any ene country, however, it is well to consider the seed 
equivalent of the oil. 


IMPORTS OF PLAXSEED INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


The average annual imports of flaxseed into the United States from 
4012 to asi were 7,297.000 bushels. In 1919 th 
8 


ed, while in 1920 the imports amounted to 24,641,000 

ali of which, with the exception of 1, 000 bushels, came 

from Te So far this year (January 1 to tember 30, 1921) 
8,602, bushels of flaxseed have been imported into the United States, 
as sposi 9,301,932 bushels for the corresponding period of 1920. 
of 8.602 b els imported so far this year Argentina con- 
tributed 5,938,596 bushels, while Canada furnished 2.370578 bushets, 
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the remainder (293.910 bushels) coming from other countries. The 
imports of flaxseed into the United States during the past 10 years are 
given in the following table: 


Imports of flarseed into the United States. 


Bushels. Bushels. 

1, 410, 398 9, 158, 779 
2 251, 083 7,480, 115 
3, 510, 833 7, $33, 180 
4, 732, 416 6, 580, 154 
8, 647, 168 9,245,530 
9, 166, 249 9, 246, 530 
3, 447, 372 14, 695, 623 
4, 210, 197 13, 098, 004 
7, 004, 638 9, 394, 287 
3, 240, 043 12, 974, 478 
1, 279, 132 14, 036, 184 
1, 637, 813 24, 641, 190 
2,370,378 | 200, 10 8, 602, 84 


1 Preliminary. 


ACREAGE NECESSARY TO PRODUCE UNITED STATES REQUIREMENTS, 


Increase in the production of flaxseed in the United States may be 
brought about either by increased acreage or 8 yield per 
acre, or both, The average acreage planted to seed in the United 
States during 1 1910-1920 was 1,900,000 acres, the tendency 
being a gradual reduction during the decade, The average annual pro- 
duction during the period was about 14.700.000 bushels, with a 7,500,000- 
bushel crop in 1919, which was the smallest crop harvested since 1879. 
The average excess of imports over exports for the period, including 
the seed equivalent of linseed oil, was about 11,900,000 bushels, making 
our average net supply about 26.500,000 bushels. The largest supply 
for any one year was in 1912, when it amounted to 33.000.000 bushels, 
followed by 31.000.000 bushels in 1919 as a close second. The large 
erpi in 1912 was the result of a good crop from a large acreage, 
while in 1919 it was due to the large import of 24,500,000 bushels of 


flaxseed, 


Acreage, production, yield per acre, and average tar pice per bushel 
of flaxseed in the United States, 1902—1921. 


Acres. Bushels, | Bushels. Cents. 
3, 740, 000 | 29, 285, 009 7.8 105.2 
3, 233, 000 | 27, 301; 009 8.4 81.7 
2,261,000 | 23, 101; 009 10.3 99.3 
2.335.000 28. 478, 000 11.2 $4.4 
2, 508,000 | 25,576, 009 10.2 101.3 
2! 864.000 | 25, 851, 000 9.0 95.6 
2,679,000 | 25, 805, 000 9.6 118.4 
2.72.00) | 25, 858, 009 DEl 
2,083,000 | 19, 513,000 9.4 153.60 
2) 467,000 12, 718, 009 5.2 231.7 
2.757.000 | 19, 370, 000 7.0 182, 1 
2 851; 000 | 28,073, 000 9.8 114.7 
2'291' 000 | 17, 853, 000 7.8 119.9 
1/645, 000 | 13,749; 009 8.4 126.0 
1, 387,009 | 14, 030, 000 10.1 174.0 
1, 474, 000 | 14, 296, 000 9.7 248.6 
1,981,000 | 9, 164, 009 4.6 200.6 
1.910, 000 | 13, 369, 000 7.0 $40.1 
1.572,00 7, 681, 009 4.9 438.3 
1,785,000 | 10,990, 000 6.2 176.6 
1, 242,000 | 8,878, 000 7.24 102.9 


Census 
* Figures adjusted to census basis. 
‘Farm price Oct. 1, 1021. Price on Oct. 1, 1920 was 279.7 cents, 

The additional acreage necessary to produce an amount equal to our 
net imports of flaxseed and seed equivaient of linseed oi based upon a 
10-year average yield per acre—7.6 bushels. 1911-1920—would have 
been 3.090, acres in 1919, when the net were mauna the fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1920—were approximately 24,700,0) Ô bushels, 
he oy Se additional acreage in 1 when our net 8 were 
16,700, bushels, computed on the above basis, would have been 
2,600,000 acres. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
average jeld for the United States in 1920 was only 6.2 bushels, so 
that 2,000,000 additional acres actually planted in 1920 would not 
necessarily have produced an amount equal to our net imports during 
that year. Ou the other hand, it should be remembered that our im- 
ports in 1919 and 1920 were unusually heavy—the heaviest, in fact, 
on record. Based on our average net imports arag tbe past 10 years, 
including the heavy Imports in 1919 and 1920, would only have 
required 1,500,000 additional acres to produce an amount equal to 
our net imports. 

Another fact to be 1 in mind is the variation in the average yield 
per acre in the several States in which flaxseed is grown, The 10-year 
average yield in Wisconsin, for example (1911-1920), was 12.2 bushels 
per acre; in Minnesota, 9.3 bushels per acre; in North Dakota, 7.5 

ushels per acre, and in Montana, e State with the largest flax 
acreage, 6.7 bushels per acre. The following table shows the acreage 
roduction, and average yield r acre of flaxseed in the principal 


x-producing States during 1920, with the avera eld covering a 
10-year period (1911-1920): my 


Acreage, production, and ee per acre, 1920, and average yield, 


Average | Av e 

States: Acreage. | Produc- | vietd per | ac 
tion. sre 10111820 

Acres. Bushele. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Wisconsin 9,000 99, 000 11.0 12,2 
Minnesota 320,000 | 3,040, 000 9.5 9.3 
Town. +- 12,000 | 000 10-0 29 
North Dakota 735,000 | 3,808,000 865 7 
South Dakota 220,000 2, 200, 000 10.0 | &3 
y a.. 5, 000 45,000 9.0 7.8 
Kansas... 23,000 | 159,000 6.9 5.8 
Montana.. 451,000 1,353,000 3.0 6.7 
Wirrrrrrtr TOAT 4,000 33, 000 8. 2 8.5 
United states J EY i Vda Ce 1,785,000 | 10,990, 000 6.2 7.6 


The variation in the average yield per acre in the different States 
clearly shows how the localization or distribution of the additional flax 
acreage among the seyeral States might change the basis for an esti- 
mate of this kind. 


COMPARISON OF YIELD AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 

In the period from 1908 to 1916, inclusive, the average yield of flax- 
seed er acre was 5.07 busbels in Russia, 5,08 bushels in British India 
8.42 ushels | in the United States, 9.11 bushels in Argentina, and 11.07 
bushels in Canada, Unfortunately there are no comparable data as to 
the cost of producing fluxseed in these countries, except in the case of 
Canada, where flaxseed production is confined to the newer farming 
regions and where the methods of cultivation are substantially the 
same as in the United States. The general level of prices and wages 
and the methods of cultivation in the other countries are so obviously 
different as to render all comparisons in the absence of authoritative 
cost data misleading and valueless. 


RELATION BETWEEN PRICK AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 


In considering the price necessary to obtain increased production we 
must take into account the long-time average price of the crops with 
which flax competes. In the Northwest flax competes with oats and 
wheat. In the corn belt the competition of corn would also be a factor. 
The average farm price, yield, and value per acre of flax in the United 
States, 1905-1914, compared with oats, wheat, and corn, are given in 
the following table: 


Average | Average A 
price per | yield per Sania pak 
bushel. | acre. acre, 


It will be observed that the farm price of flax is greater than that 
for any of the competing crops, but the yield of flaxseed per acre is 
less than the yields of the other crops. he average value of flaxseed 

roduced per acre was greater than the value of oats but less than 

he value of wheat or corn. If the cost per acre of producing each 

ais were equal, the prices should rank as indicated in the following 
e: 


Relative value per aore. 


However, the cost of production is not the same in each case. The 
office of Farm Management and Farm Economics bas conducted cost of 
production studies of these crops. The following table shows some of 
the most important items of cost for each crop and the relative costs 
per acre: 


Relative cost of production per acre, flax, oats, wheat, and corn. 


| 


E cent, 
81 401| 224) 


ota)...... 7.5 5.6 19.5 0.5 100 
Oats (North 
8 2 0 5.6 17.4 2.0 1.9 41.4 3.4 w 
Wheat (Minne- 
8.2 22.4 14 2.2 32.9 20. 5 100 


sota)......-.. 1 
Corn (corn belt).| 43.0] 19.0 36.2 14 no 1160 1.1 241 


1Computed by finding the per cent 1 hour of man labor was of the total cost of 
production in each case and dividing the result obtained for flax by each of the other 


results. 
$ 2 Comparatively little of the flax crop is bound either in North Dakota or other 
tates. 


It will be seen from the foregoing data tbat an acre of flax can be 
produced more . than an acre of wheat or corn, but is more ex- 
pensive than oats. If the yields were the same the puces per bushel 
would rank in the order of relative costs, but the yields differ. In the 
following table are shown the relative prices per bushel of flax, outs, 
wheat, and corn from 1905 to 1914, with the price of flaxs as a 
basis.. The second column shows the relative prices on September 1, 
1921, and the third column shows what the prices of the other products 


1922. 


should have been to have kept the normal price relations or to have 
been relatively as profitable as flaxseed; 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS, 


As we have already pointed out, the amount of additional acrea; 
necessary to produce the equivalent of our net imports of flaxseed would 
vary according to the average yield ee acre selected as a basis for 
the estimate, The possibility of securing this additional acreage, how- 
ever, would be depéndent in a large measure upon the relation between 
the cost of production of flax and other farm products and the prices 
recetved for them. While the gross return per acre on flaxseed is less 
than that for any of the competing crops except oats, it is a very 
dificult problem to determine what price for flaxseed would be neces- 
sary to stimulate production. Sirce the flaxseed production has been 
contingally declining with the pre-war relation between these crops, 
it seems evident that the price of flax must be maintained relatively 
higher than it was before the war. If the elements of cost change 
an adjustment of the price to meet an increase in the relative cost o 
producing flaxseed must follow. 

There are also a number of other factors which should be considered 
in this connection. Among these are the difficulties that would be 
encountered in obtaining and distributing the right kind of seed, in 
the event it were proposed to increase the flax acreage. Then there 
is the problem of marketing flaxseed in an area which does not com- 
monly grow it. While soil and climate would permit flax to be grown 
in most parts oi the United States, it can not be suddenly reintroduced 
into areas in which it is not now being grown and be advantageous! 
marketed. In many isolated places it could not be marketed th ad- 
vantage and it would, therefore, be desirable to have any additional 
acreage in flaxseed confined to or in proximi to existing flax areas. 

A still more important factor perhape is the localization of our 
linseed-oil industry along the eastern seaboard. The eastern mills, 
far remoyed from the flux-producing sections of the United States, 
baye come to depend almost entirely upon Canada, Argentina, and 
British India for their raw materials. More recently even the western 
crushers, locafed in Minneapolis and Chicago, have to use Argen- 
tine seed. The freight rate on flaxseed from Minneapolis and Duluth 
to New York is 861 cents per 100 pounds, er at the rate of 52 cents 
per bushel. In contrast with this rate, the ocean freight rate from 
Argentina to New York is from $3.50 to $4.50 a ton of 2,240 pounds. 
The $4.50 rate applies to up-river ports and is at the rate of 11 cents 
per bushel. In tember of last year, when large quantities of fiax- 
seed were „ from Argentina, the freight rate was approxi- 
mately 35 cents per bushel. In addition to the freight rate Hf te is 
an export tax 8 in Argentina amounting to approximately 8 
cents per bushel at the present time. 

The comparative cost of production and the prevallin 
entina and other foreign countries are two additional 
t has not been possible to obtain any comparable data on production 
costs In foreign countries, the following comparison of prices for flax- 
fork. a ee na and Minneapolis on certain dates in September, 1921, 

0 erest : 


prices in Ar- 
actors. While 


Argentina.| Minneapolis. 
Per bushel.| Per bushel. 
„ 20 2021 

02 
1.51 2.08 — 2.11 


The Minneapolis 
above dates. he 
rate of exchange 
Argentine and Minneapolis prices is from 223 cents a bush Se 
tember 1 to 57 cents a bushel on September 15. While this is hardly 


rices represent official closing cash prices on the 

rgentine prices are the cash prices based on the 

revailing on the above dates. The arenes between 
on 


a fair comparison, it at least serves to illustrate the spread between 
Minneapolis and Argentine prices. 

It does not require any extended calculations to show that American 
flaxseed can not, on the basis of present production and transportation 
costs in this country, compete with Argentine flaxseed which, after 
paring an import duty of 30 cents a bushel, can still be landed in 
iai York more than 20 cents cheaper than from the Middle 

est, 

No discussion of this subject would be complete without pointing 
out the danger of the largely increased production of flaxseed with 
resulting lower prices. While the United States imports flaxseed the 
price in this country will be determined by the price in foreign markets 
plus the cost of transportation including the tari. A tariff which 
would result in raising the price of linseed oil and pns in which it 
is used above the point et which they could be exported would put this 
country in a position of producing for the home market only. ‘The price 
of flaxseed could then be maintained on the basis of the home demand 
and supply until our production increased to the point where a larger 
market was demanded. when we would again meet foreign competition. 
with the possible result of lower prices. rthermore, since the Unit 
States is at the present time a large importer, an increase in the tariff 
which would luce our importations would probably result in lower- 
ing the price in foreign markets to points which would enable American 
importers to buy in foreign markets in spite of the protection afforded 
by the higher tariff, so that the farmer would not profit to the full 
extent of the increase in the tariff rates. 


Mr. LADD. Mr, President, I have a letter from one of the 
linseed companies in this country, in which they state: 


We have with us in this country at the moment our South American 
representative, who advises us that growing conditions were never better 
in the Argentine for a bumper flaxseed crop. Last year it is estimated 
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that they raised a crop which permitted an exportation of something 
like 32,000,000 bushels of flaxseed. This was considerably less than 
the crop of the previous year, from which was shipped, including carry 
over, something like 54,000,000 bushels. 

It is our representative's opinion that if weather conditions do not 
change the present favorable outlook Argentina this year can raise a 
crop which will permit the exportation of over 40,000,000 bushels of 
fl . _ Indications in our own Northwest, particularly in North 
Dakota, show a slight Increase in acreage, with very favorable weather 
conditions.. 

With an increase of from eight to ten million bushels in the — — 
tine and industrial conditions not improving in the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, unless the flaxseed and linseed oil tariff schedule is 
corrected, we may look for considerable recession in the price of the 
coming crop of flaxseed in this country, as it Is evident from reports 
that we get from the other side that the Industrial condition is not 
improving and we can expect a Eeen RaR of the competition under 
which the linseed industry and the flaxseed farmer haye been laboring 
during the life of the emergency tariff bill. 


With regard to the question of the rate on linseed oil, In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 15, on page 6962 and following 
pages, I presented data furnished me by the mills as to the dif- 
ference of cost based on the actual figures of mill production, 
For instance, one of the large mills that crushed in 1921 
1,274,085 bushels of flaxseed furnishes a table of costs, and on 
the basis of those costs, using an average of 50 cents per bushel 
conversion here and 25 cents per bushel abroad, which latter 
figure is borne out by sales prices of foreign oil here, it is 
demonstrated as of March 24, 1922, that the difference in conver- 
sion cost would be 3.4 cents per gallon, or approximately 3.5 
cents per gallon. The same is true of Montreal, Canada, fac- 
tories and other factories. 

This data has been presented and may be found in full in 
the ConeressionaL Recorp, and it clearly indicates that the 
difference in the cost, the difference in exchange, and the dif- 
ference in freight as compared with the ocean rate, warrant the 
belief that 3.5 cents is none too great in order to protect both 
the farmer and crushers from the importation of oil rather than 
of flaxseed. 

I wish also, while I am on my feet, to speak of the soya 
bean. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the Senator 
has concluded his explanation of the high compensatory duty 
upon linseed oil? 

Mr. LADD. I may have something further to say as I dis- 
cuss the question of the soya bean. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to know if the only 
information which the Senator has obtained in reference to the 
cost of production here and abroad is the information which he 
has just said he received from one of the large crushers, 

Mr. LADD. I received informat’on from several mills, as 
indicated in the Recorp of May 15, not only in this country but 
in Canada as well, and also from the data which I presented 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought possibly the Sen- 
ator in discussing the compensatory duty had overlooked the 
drawback provision of this bill. I hardly think the Senator 
and the committee have taken that into account? 

Mr. LADD. I do not think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The drawback provisions of 
this bill reduce from 40 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel 
the high duty which will have to be levied upon imported flax- 
seed, and I fear that the committee and the Senator from North 
Dakota in fixing the compensatory duty upon linseed oil have 
not borne in mind that there is to be a reduction of 25 per cent 
upon the duty paid upon the imported flaxseed, That, of 
course, ought to reduce very materially the compensatory rate 
to the linseed-oil manufacturer. I do not think the Senator 
has had that called to his attention heretofore, 

Mr. LADD. Yes; and I have the figures as to the difference 
made by the drawback. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator calculated 
upon a reduction of 25 per cent in the duty upon the imported 
flaxseed by reason of the drawback provision of this bill? 

Mr. LADD. I am not ready to concede that the reduction 
amounts to 25 cents per bushel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator knows that 
when flaxseed cake is exported, as it is exported. the duty paid 
on the imported flaxseed will be refunded and that rebate will 
amount to 25 per cent of the duty paid. 

Mr. LADD. That is taken into consideration in these data 
that I have given there, showing the drawback. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator was 
simply stating cor version costs. 

Mr. LADD, All the data were summarized in the conversion 
costs. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator dispute my 
allegation that the labor cost in the crushing of flaxseed is only 
2% per cent of the cost of production? 

Mr. LADD. That depends on whether—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Census Bureau figures 
show that. 

Mr. LADD. I have here the data that were furnished last 
year by the Government of the rates in 1921. In the United 
States the rate for pressmen and molders was 50 cents per 
hour, while in England the rates were 31 and 28 cents per 
hour, respectively. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is only of consequence 
if the labor item is a serious one. The letter which was read 
at the desk has annexed to it a letter from an English crusher 
showing what he paid his laborers who work in the crushing 
factories; but the basic argument here is that the cost of labor 
is only 21 per cent of the total cost of production, so that if 
there is a difference between the English Iabor cost and the 
American labor cost, it can only affect the 24 per cent of the 
cost of production. 

Mr. LADD. As stated, I want to take up at this time the 
question of the soya bean. 

I call attention to the fact that in Wallace’s Farmer for May 
19, 1922, appears an editorial article on the soya bean, in which 
the growing of the soya bean is encouraged, and it says: 


Soya beans have been grown in the Corn Belt for 80 years, but until 
very recently we have n cautious about advising our readers to 
grow them on any very extensive scale. Nine out of ten of the 
varieties as introduced from Manchuria have not been adapted to 
Corn-Belt conditions. Moreover, until recently we have not known 
“pws to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop with the minimum of 
a bor. 

* * * e s * * 

Of course, the most practical way to utilize soya beans on the 
average farm is to plant them with corn. The object of this article. 
however, ts to urge more farmers to give so: beans a trial as a s 
and hay crop. Wherever winter wheat and corn are grown, we be- 
Neve that the soya bean has a potential field of usefulness. * * * 
We believe tbat in one-half of the State of Iowa it is worth while 
to consider introducing winter wheat and soya beans into the rota- 
tion as a substitute for oats, and perbaps also as a partial substitute 
for elover. 

I ask that this article be published in full as part of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. : 

The article is as follows: 

TRY SOY BEANS. 

Soy beans have been grown in the Corn Belt for 30 years, but until 
very recently we have been cautious about advising our readers to 
grow them on any very extensive scale. Nine out of ten of the 
varieties as introduced from Manchuria have not been adapted to Corn- 
Belt conditions, Moreover, until recently we have not know how to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop with the minimum of labor. 

During the past five or six years soy beans have been apy 
passing out of the experimental stage. Siain A well adapted varieties 
have been found for every section of the Corn Belt. It has been found 
that weeds can be kept down with the minimum of labor by siving one 
or two harrowings before the beans come up and then two or three 
harrowings in the afternoon, when the bean plants are dry, when they 
are from 3 to 6 inches high. mine and more grain threshermen are 
learning to thresh soy beans by ucing the speed of the cylinder to 
300 or 400 revolutions per minute and removing the concaves and part 
of the cylinder teeth. k 

Of course the most practical way to utilize soy beans on the average 
farm is to plant them with corn. The object of this article, however, 
is to urge more farmers to give soy beans a trial as a seed and ha 
crop. Wherever winter wheat and corn are grown we believe that the 
soy bean bas a potential field of usefulness. In Missouri and the 
southern half of Illinois they are substituting soy beans more and more 
extensively every year for oats, using a rotation of corn, ae beans, 
wheat, and clover. And in case of clover failure they can double up on 
the soy beans. Soy beans harvested for grain or hay in early Sep- 
tember leave a stubble on which wheat may be drilled without prepara- 
tion of any kind. We believe that in one-half the State of Iowa it is 
worth while to consider introducing winter wheat and soy beans into 
the rotation as a substitute for oats and perhaps also as a partial sub- 
stitute for clover. 

We still do not know enough about varieties and harvesting methods 
of soy beans. In every community, however, are men who are willin 
to lead the way and who get paid for leading the way by selling 
at a good price. We hope that those of our readers who are experi- 
mentally minded and who have the least bit of time available will start 
experimenting this year with soy beans, The beans can be planted 
any time during May or the first 20 days of June. 

Circular 65 of the Iowa station at Ames, Farmers’ Bulletin 973 
of the United States De ent of Agriculture, and Bulletin 195 
of the Missouri station at Columbia, all of which may be secured free 
on application, pra excellent information on soy beans, We are con- 
vinced that a ans are a coming crop, and that 10 years from now 
the acreage will be ten times as great as it is to-day. 


Mr. LADD. There were imported during the past year 12,- 
322,877 bushels of soy beans at a cost of $1.65 per bushel. 

I have here a letter that I call attention to, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which the writer says: 


I might say that the soy bean has been slowly but steadily increas- 
ing in importance in America during the past 10 s. It is one of 
the most productive as regards seed production of the legumes adapted 
to the temperate climates, The value of the crop for geed, pasture for 


sheep and hogs, for hay, sila soil-im ing ‘purposes, t = 
bilities of the seed taer ihe OVSAR AR: DLI DAE meal ane an denen 
give the soy bean a high potential importance. 

Although grown primarily for forage purposes, the production of 
seed in many sections of the South and in the Corn Belt has become a 
very profitable industry, especially during the past three or four years, 
The large increase in acreage for seed production has led to the seek- 
ing of an outlet for surplus seed. At the present time agricultural au- 
thorities in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois have taken up the oil-crushin 
proposition with several mannfacturers, We are informed that ern 
mills in these States have installed, or will install in the near future, 
machinery for crushing the 1922 crop of soy-bean seed for oil and meal. 
One mill in Ohio at the present time is utilizing domestic-grown seed 
for this purpose. $ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, LADD. I do. 

Mr.. KING. I was interested in the statement made by the 
Senator that arrangements have been made for crushing soya 
beans in Indiana and other places. Does not the Senator know 
that there are more than 700 seed-crushing machines in the 
United States which will crush soya beans as well as cotton 
seed, and that they are employed only about half the time be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient seed to crush? 

Mr. LADD. I will also call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the same facilities and machinery that crush cot- 
ton seed and linseed are not adapted to the handling of soya 
beans, I have had quite a little experience in the extraction, 
having made an investigation in practically every State in the 
section where soya beans are grown, and I found that the 
methods used for soya beans were quite different. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will admit that the crush- 
ing machines now in existence have handled soya beans and 
have crushed them successfully and extracted the limited 
amount of oil which they possess, and their owners have only 
regretted that there were not more soya-bean seeds produced 
so as to give them employment during a greater part of the year. 

Mr. LADD. As I have stated 


tion in 1922. The latest crop estimates show the following acreaces 
of seya beans for seed production: In 1919, 1920, and 1921, 155,000, 
156,000, and 188.000 acres, respectively ; the produced for these 
years being 2,045,000, 2,278,000, and 2,815,000 bushels, respectively, 
It must be horne in mind that these figures represent only the soya 
beans grown for in production. In some of these States growin 
large acreages of the crop it has been estimated that about 90 per cen 
ef the crop is grown for hay, silage, pasture, and soil-improying pur- 


Pe Aithougs the production of seed in 1921 was greater than in any 
previous year some concern was felt in the large seed-preducing States 
that there would be considerable surplus seed left in the hands of the 
growers. From the latest reports from these States indications are 
that the entire supply of seed will be required for increased acreage, 
and there is a likelihood of seed shortage in several sections. 

The soya bean is one of the most important crops that can be 
grown for the improvement of the soil, for the introduction of 
nitrogen into the soil, and for enriching the soil for other crops. 
It is perhaps as widely grown as any other crop in this country, 
and under proper protection there would be a very large in- 
crease, to the advantage of our people in this country. 

I take just two oils, calling attention first to the soya bean: 

In 1912 we imported 28,000,000 pounds of soya-bean oil, In 
1919 we imported 337,000,000 pounds, an enormous increase. 

In the case of coconut oil, in 1912 we imported 32,000,000 
pounds, and in 1919, 490,000,000 pounds. 

From 1912 to 1919 the increase in these two oils—that is, 
coconut and soya-bean oil—amounts to 767,000,000 pounds. 
These are displacement oils for the cottonseed, the peanut, the 
linseed, and other oils; and the soya bean could be produced in 
this country with great advantage to the farmers, and at the 
same time furnish the necessary soya-bean oil for use in this 
country, if there were adequate protection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LADD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For information, I should like to 
ask the Senator, who has made a considerable study of this 
question, whether in this production in the State of Ohio any of 
the crop was utilized for industrial purposes. Were any of the 
soya beans crushed and used cominercially, outside of the for- 
age crop? 

Mr. LADD. This letter states that one factory in Ohio is at 
the present time utilizing domestic grown seed for the purpose 
of extracting the oil. I am informed that one of the large 
houses in Chicago is preparing to handle the seed from Indiana 
for the present year of 1922, and is putting in crushers and nec- 
essary machinery to handle the seed from Indiana. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Can the Senator state to what ex- 
tent the oil is used and what is the nature of the industry that 
is using it? Is it used to any appreciable extent? What is the 
production of this factory? 

Mr. LADD. That I can not tell the Senator. Ihave not the in- 
formation, except as it is furnished in this letter, I knew that 
it was in existence, and knew that these arrangements were be- 
ing made in Chicago for the Indiana crop. The oil itself is 
used, of course, as a substitute for linseed oil; it is used in 
linoleum production: it is used in soap manufacture, and vari- 
ous other industries 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But there is no actual evidence that 
this domestice oil is now being used In any industry? 

Mr. LADD. No; for the reason that the bean has been grown 
almost wholly as a forage and soil-improvement crop thus far: 
but attention has been called to the value of the crop for oil 
production for a number of years, beginning with about 1912 
or 1913. For example, at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege many experiments were carried on each year, from that 
time on up until the present time, in securing the seed and ex- 
perimenting with the soya bean as produced in nearly every 
State. I might say, for the Senator's information, that the 
two States that furnished the soya bean richest and best in oil 
were New Jersey and Utah. 

Mr, President, I believe that the rate asked for flaxseed is 
not unreasonable, It is not higher in proportion to conditions 
at this time than the rate accorded under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
If we are to build up in this country the industry of flax pro- 
duction we must furnish adequate protection, and with reason- 
able protection it will again become one of the important crops 
of the Northern States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
I heard a portion of the statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. As I recall, he directed the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that certain manufacturers of linseed oil, some 9 or 10 
of them, were making enormous profits, and it is quite likely 
that the farmers were not getting an adequate price for their 
product or, at auy rate, were not getting a sufficient proportion 
of the cost of the preduct to the consumer. Does the Senator 
challenge the accuracy of the statement made by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts as to the enormous profits which 
are made by this Linseed Oil Trust? 

Mr, LADD. Mr, President, I will not attempt to answer that, 
but I do believe that during the war there were enormous 
profits made by those companies, as there were by many other 
companies, In other words, there was profiteering all along 
the line. I have every reason to believe they were profiteering 
with the rest. 

Mr. KING. Is not this bill, as now fashioned, with the differ- 
ential which is provided between the flax and the linseed oil, 
in the interest of those profiteers? 

Mr. LADD. I do not think so, In 1890, when the duty was 
30 cents on flaxseed, it was 32 cents on the oil, and there was 
then a large amount of flax grown in the country. But the fact 
that Argentina is now producing the flax in enormous quanti- 
tles, since the country has been opened up, much more cheaply 
than we can produce it, and with water rates much less than 
our farmers can obtain, makes it impossible for our farmers 
to compete. 

Mr. KING. Is it not true that this is a frontier crop, and 
that there has been a diminution of production? 

Mr. LADD. Yes. 7 

Mr. KING. And whatever increase there was was under the 
Underwood law, when it was practically free, or was entirely 
free? z 

Mr. LADD. Nọ: under the Underwood law there was a 
rapid falling off in production. In 1912 we produced over 
28.000,000 bushels. In the previous years we produced about 
25,000,000 bushels, with the exception of one year, but in 1921 
it was down to 8,000,000 bushels. Under the war pressure 
there was some stimulation. I know that in North Dakota, 
at the request of the Government the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College did everything it could to encourage the produc- 
tion of flax and wheat in order to meet the demands, and in 
1912 there were produced 28,000,000 bushels, in round numbers. 

Then in 1918 the production was 17,000,000, in 1914 it was 
9,000,000, and in 1918 it had increased again to 13,000,000 
bushels, In 1919 it was 7,000,000, in round numbers, In 1920 
it was 10,000,000, and in 1921 it was 8,878,000 bushels. So that 
there was not an increase but a decrease. 

The Senator asked whether this was not a frontier crop. It 
has been a frontier crop in the past. It has been a crop grown 
on newly broken land. But the reason it was not grown-on 
other land was because of the wilt disease, which destroyed the 
crop. As soon as the flax was from 4 to 6 inches high the dis- 


ease attacked it, and completely destroyed fields of it. The 
farmers therefore did not attempt to grow it. But with the 
production of a wilt-resistant flax grown at the present time, 
which is immune from the disease, the flax is now grown, for 
example, in the eastern part of North Dakota much more largely 
than on the new lands of the western part of the State, and it is 
coming on as a crop in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the matter under discussion is 
flaxseed oil, but the Senator from North Dakota has directed 
attention to soya-bean oil, and just for a moment I want to 
detain the Senate. 

A study of the facts shows that under the emergency tariff 
law the import of soya beans has been very small. No beans 
have been crushed for oil in the United States since 1918, and 
through 1921. The oil, as stated by the Senator, is imported in 
the crude form and refined in the United States, and is used 
largely in the soap industry. 

A few days ago the Senator made a speech in which he 
referred to certain vegetable oils, and I am in receipt of a 
communication which I desire to read, in view of the Sena- 
tor's statement to-day, because I think it explains one part 
of the Senator’s address which he did not fully amplify, and 
from which misapprehensions or deductions may be drawn 
which perhaps the Senator did not intend to be drawn. 

The writer of the letter states as follows: 

We note in some recent remarks of the Hon. E. F. Lapp, Senator 
from North Dakota, that he has made, as reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, statements relating to foreign vegetable oils (duties 
on which we are actively opposing for reasons set forth in detail in 
the remarks of our special Comittee printed on pages 5162 to 5173, 
inclusive, in the tarif hearings) which require correction. 

On page 6962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 15, 1922, Senator Lapp 
states Our excess of importation for vegetable oils above exports 
pot ih on ae for the same period (1914-1920) to 292,317,000 
pounds. 


May I add, in parentheses, that the Senator has repeated 
practically the same statements during his remarks to-day. 


The imported vegetable oils to which Senator Lapp refers are cotton- 
seed oil, soya-bean oil, peanut oil, and coconut oil, 

We desire to point out how entirely erroneous and misleading such 
br as those of Senator Lapp might be to those not properly 
nformed. 

By those acquainted with the inseparable market relationship of 
edible oils and fats of both vegetable and animal origin the mistake 
would never be made of endeavoring to compare imports of the four 
named vegetable oils with exports of edible vegetable oils. 

Any comparison of imports with exports of edible donrestic oils 
and fats, of which cottonseed oil is second most important, is mean- 
ingless unless it includes the edible animal fats and oils, such as hog 
lard, oleo oil, neutral lard, and oleo stearin, 

The combined domestic production of edible fats and oils of animal 
and r exclusive of butter, is 3,600,000,000 pounds per 
. Any tarif discussion must consider this great figure in the 
aggregate, 

To discuss domestic edible oils and fats without including the 
edible animal fats and oils would be tantamount to discussing the 
currency system and referring only to the silver thereof, without 
reference to the gold and other kinds of rency. 

It is no more logical to compare the imports of foreign vegetable 
oils with the Sapori of cottonseed oil than it would be to compare 
the latter with the imports of automobiles. Cottonseed oil is an edible 
oil and the imported oils are larei used for industrial purposes in 
this country, although in Europe the tendency to utilize them in 
edible products to the exclusion of our cottonseed oll has about de- 
stroyed all of our export business, owing to the exclusive monopoly of 
foreign vegetable oils Europe has enjoyed since the passage of the 
emergency tariff. 

In order that you may have complete information on this subject, 
we attach hereto a sheet carrying detailed figures relating to the 
period between 1914-1920, to which Senator Lapp referred. 


I ask to have the statement referred to printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Table showing exports of edible fats and oils from United States for 
the seven years from 1914 to 1920, inclusive, and imports of these fats 
and oils for industrial and to a limited extent for edible usage. 


Item. Imports. Exports. 


Pounds. 
113, 734, 372 | 


Coconut oil of non-Philippine origin H 
Coconut oil expressed from copra of non-Philippine 


2, 800, 238, 877 6, 582, 384, 285 


Coconut oil coming from the Philippines and coconut oil made from 
hh ag „Copra is not included in the above table because this move- 
ment is equivalent merely to a 9 from one part of the United 


States to another. Such coconut oil and copra wou 


d never be subject 
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to a duty and will therefore have to be treated strictly as American 
production when matters in relation to the tariff are under discussion. 


Total exports of American edible oils and fats for the seven years 
exceeded imports by 3,782,145.409 pounds, or an average annual excess 
of exports of 540, 000 ag Peg 

A most significant fact that the highest prices ever obtained for 
cottonseed oil in the history of the cotton-oll industry were obtained 
in the years when the importations of foreign oils were heaviest. In 
the year 1919, third in gy, Sule ig of imports, and following on 1917 
and 1918. greater still in imports, crude cotton oil reached the peak 
price of 25 cents per pound. 

Price deflation’ when it came was not caused by a tes tien of for- 
e oils but by the same conditions which caused the slump in the 
price of cotton, bogs, corn, wheat, hides, and all otber agricultural 
8 Importations of foreign vegetable oils bad then greatly 

min > 

The period from 1914 to 1920 is, of course, not comparable with what 
has gone before or will come after. Imports were larger then than 
they could ever be under normal conditions because our country was 
supplying Europe with munitions of war and was itself at war. Vege- 
table oils were one of the most valuable items in the production of 
munitions of war. 

That importations fell when war conditions were 87 7 may be seen 
by comparison of the following table of imports and exports for the 
individual year 1920, the last complete year available before 
restrictions interfered with importation. 


For the year 1920. 
Combined imports of olls and fats listed In table above Pounds. 


and also exclusive of fre ype production 398, 712, 408 
Combined exports of hog lard, cottonseed ofl, oleo oil, 

etc, as listed above rg 1, 043, 423, 732 
Excess of exports over imports for the year 1920-.... 644, 711, 324 


Mr. KING. The statement shows no lard imports, but exports 
of 3,610,662,741 pounds; of cottonseed oil there was imported 
18,734,372 pounds, and the exports were 1,379,000,000 pounds. No 
lard substitutes were imported, but our exports were more than 
427,000,000 pounds. ‘There was no oleomargarine imported, but 
our exports were more than 67,000,000 pounds. There was no 
oleo oil imported, but our exports were more than 530,000,000 
pounds. Of neutral lard there were no imports, but 146,000,000 
pounds of exports. Of corn oil there were no imports, but more 
than 65 000.000 pounds of exports. Of stearin (animal) there 
were 16,000,000 pounds of imports, but 90,000,000 pounds of 
exports. Of peanut oil there were 874,000,000 pounds Im- 
ported and 6.513.000 pounds exported. Of soya-bean oil there 
were 1,088,000,000 pounds imported and 98,000,000 pounds ex- 
ported in that form. That would be the reexports; that is, in 
the original form. Of coconut oil of non-Philippine origin there 
were 502,000,000 pounds imported and 159,000,000 pounds ex- 
ported, Of coconut. oil expressed from copra of non-Philippine 
origin there were 705,000,000 pounds imported. So that the 
imperts were 2,800,000,000 pounds, and for the same period the 
exports were more than 6,500,000,000 pounds. 

The total exports of American edible oils and fats for the 
seven years exceeded imports by 3,782,145,908 pounds, or an 
average annual excess of exports over imports of more than 
540,000,000. pounds. 

This report says: ; ` 

The period from 1914 to 1920. is, of course, not comparable with 
what bas gone before or will come after. Imports were larger then 
than they could ever be under normal condit because our country 
was supplying Europe with munitions of war and was itself at war. 
Vegetable oils were one of the most valuable items in the production 
of munitions of war. 

For the year 1920 I find that the combined imports of oils and 
fats listed in the table above, also exclusive of Philippine pro- 
duction, amounted to 398,712,408 pounds, but the exports of 
hog lard, cottonseed oil, oleo oil, and so forth, as listed above, 
amounted to more than 1,043,000,000 pounds. I therefore think 
that the writer very justly complains of the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota, because if you speak of imports 
and exports of vegetable oils only, without considering their 
interchangeability with animal fats, you must necessarily leave 
an incorrect impression in the mind of the auditor, when we take 
into account that the vegetable oils serve the place of animal 
fats, and vice versa; and when you take into account the fact, 
to use the Senator's expression, which I do not quite admit is 
accurate, that there are displacements, you must take into 
aceount the fact that if a displacement occurs it merely fur- 
nishes opportunity to fill the void or the vacancy by some other 
suitable product, and thus increase our exports. For instance, 
if we import soya-bean oil, or other low-grade vegetable oils, 
which we do not see fit to use for edible purposes because of 
their inferiority measured by the American product, the Ameri- 
can cottonseed oil for instance, it simply means that those oils 
are used for industrial purposes instead, perhaps, of some of 
the higher grade American oils; and thus the higher grade 
American vegetable oils find a better market at better prices 
in European countries. 

If the soya-bean oil and other low-grade vegetable oils pro- 
duced in the Orient are not brought here and refined or used 
for industrial purposes they are absorbed readily by European 
buyers, we not being in competition if we have a high tariff, in 


consequence of which the American expert market is to that 
degree impaired, and Europeans who are so greatly in need of 
edible fats will be compelled perhaps to use for edible purposes 
inferior grades of oil, which they would ordinarily use for indus- 
trial purposes, and thus take the place of our edible oil and to 
that extent diminish our edible: exports. 

The Senator, it seems to me, in the position which he is tat- 
ing is advocating a policy which is injurious not only to the 
more than 700 companies engaged in the crushing of seeds, whe 
have more than $200,000,000 invested, who have more than 
82,000 employees, but is injurious to the farmers who grow the 
cotton seed and other vegetable products, the oils of which con- 
stitute a part of the edible products of the United States as well 
as of foreign countries. 

Mr. LADD. Mr, President, I can hardly agree with the 
statement of the Senator. I am fairly familiar with the 
letter he read and the source of his information and the pur- 
pose of it. If we produced soya-bean oil in this country it 
would be identically the same as the soya-bean oil produced 
from the soya beans grown in Manchuria, As long as we are 
using in this country 337,000,000 pounds of soya-bean oil in 
a single year, as we did in 1919, after the war, as against only 
28,000,000 pounds in 1912, it would seem to indicate that 
much more of our home-produced oils—our cottonseed, peanut, 
and linseed oils—have been displaced and this other oil has 
taken its place in the manufactures. 

I was not comparing the animal oils. I shall compare those 
when we come to that question. I was, rather, dealing with the 
question of vegetable oils as they occur. The same is true of 
coconut oil. Four hundred and ninety million pounds of coco- 
nut oil in 1919 took the place of that much American oil that 
might have been produced by the American farmers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator a question, He referred to the year 1919 as the higb- 
water mark of importation of soya-bean oil. As I understand 
it, the emergency tariff act placed a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
soya-bean oil, did it not? 

Mr. LADD. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What has been the importation 
since that duty was placed upon soya-bean oil? 

Mr. LADD. For the three months following the enactment 
of the emergency tariff law, and that is the only data I have, it 
was 2,054,000 pounds. That was for the three months follow- 
ing the enactment of the emergency tariff law. Since that time 
I have no data. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then for three months it was a 
little over 2,000,000 pounds, as against 195,000,000 pounds in the 
year 1919. Would it not seem to indicate, I ask the Senator 
from North Dakota, that the duty of 2 cents on this oil, which 
is not produced in this country, had diverted that oil to other 
markets? 

Mr. LADD. Yes, Mr. President, but at the same time we 
are still importing of the foreign oil to take the place of the 
oils produced in this country, and instead of importing olle I 
would use the products produced by the American farmer, 
North, South, and West. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to take a fair view of the 
question. If an industry could be created that would supply 
the domestic market and not interfere with the tremendous 
business that the farmer has in edible fats, I would be willing 
to support a tariff for that purpose. But has the duty in any 
way encouraged the production of soya-bean oil or any increased 
planting of soya beans for the purpose of its use in commereial 
Ines? 

Mr. LADD. It is true that for the first time Ohio has now 
taken the lead and is operating a factory. In Chicago they have 
made preparations to handle the 1922 crop, and this has all 
come about under our tariff. For 28 years, or, as the Secretary. 
of Agriculture said, for 30 years, we have been experimenting 
and have only reached a stage where we have begun to en- 
courage production in this country. y 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the Senator has not assured 
me that the amount of production has increased here. He has 
not given me any figures to show that this tremendous con- 
sumption of imported oil, utilized in the industries, can be 
supplied by our domestic productive area. It is only a small 
portion and, therefore, unless the farmer can produce in quan- 
tity sufficient to meet the needs of the industries and also to 
supply the refining industry of this country which utilizes the 
soya-bean oil for rerefining purposes and export, it would seem 
as if it was a direct tax until we could produce it in this 
country in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey if he thinks we will ever produce soya beans 
unless we give them proper protection? The fact is that they 
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are grown in almost every State in the Union. They are one 
of the most important fertilizer crops that we grow. There is 
no question about growing enough to supply this country, and 
the whole world, so far as that is concerned. There is not a 
State in the Union in which they can not be grown, but they 
cau not be grown and never will be grown by America until 
they are properly protected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I am ready to answer the Senator. 
He asks a perfectly reasonable and fair question. No; I do not 
believe soya beans will ever be grown in this country. Soya 
beans are at the present time used for forage purposes and will 
continue to be used for forage purposes. I do not believe that 
the farmers of the West will ever find it profitable, even with 
the 4-cent duty, to grow a sufficient crop to supply the domestic 
market. More than that, if that is done it will retlaim the 
present tremendous export market that we have and it will de- 
prive the farmer himself of his outlet for his edible hog lard 
and other products, because while that transition is going on it 
will drive these vegetable oils into the European market, and 
there they will meet the farmer of the West with his hog lard 
and the farmer of the South with his cottonseed oil. 

Jam perfectly willing to go to a certain length, as the bill pro- 
vides, and to put a duty upon the vegetable oils where they 
grow in edible quantity. That is what the committee did. But 
I am unwilling to put a tax of millions of dollars upon the in- 
dustries of the country and at the same time to deprive the 
farmer himself of his export market. I am a protectionist, but 
I do not believe in this case as dees the Senator from Idaho, 
who is also n good protectionist. I want to go along with him 
in his policy of protection, but I do not believe that the optimism 
which he has for this product will ever be realized. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator goes along very nicely as long 
as it does not interfere with some manufacturing concern over 
in New Jersey. There he stops all the time, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. That is manifestly unfair, and the 
Senator knows it. I have yoted, religiously and consistently, 
for the duties on the farm products of the West; but when I 
see a duty placed upon a product that I do not believe will be 
manufactured here, which will simply be a tax, I can not go 
along with the Senator. I ask the Senator if he believes that 
any of the duties which have been imposed upon the industries 
of the Bast have been unfair, and which he is unwilling to sup- 
port? I am supporting this proposition and I am supporting the 
committee proposition. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want a spirit of fairness 
ali the way round, That is all I am asking. The people who 
are asking for soya-bean oil to be placed on the free list are 
none other than the soap people of the country. The purpose, 
if the Senator will permit me, is to bring in soya beans with 
practically no duty at al! upon them and beat down the prices 
of the American vegetable oils and soya beans and soya-bean 
oil in this country. That is the purpose. - 

I happened to be present when Mr. Heldman was presenting 
his testimony in the interest of a duty on soya beans, when 
he told the story of the production of soya beans in Manchuria, 
where. after the crop is harvested, it is hauled to the seaport 
from 150 to 200 miles distant. The natives start out with a few 
sacks of soya beans on a wooden cart with wooden axles, with 
a driver and a greaser, and they proceed to the seaport to sell 
their soya beans. When they reach a tavern at night, the 
droppings from the horses pay for the lodging of the driver 
and the attendant, That is the condition, if you please, which 
the American farmer is forced to compete with, as evidenced 
by the natives in Manchuria growing soya beans. Of course 
we will not grow soya beans in America as long as we have 
to meet that condition under free trade. We will only grow 
them when we get a proper protection, and that is all we are 
asking for in this instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where did the hired man carry his wages? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know whether he had a safe along 
with him for that purpose or not, and he did not have to stop 
in a hotel in America overnight or it would have taken all 
the soya beans that he could carry to market to pay his hotel 
bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have heard before 
this argument regarding the soap manufacturer utilizing the 
soya bean and vegetable oils. It is true that he does. It is 
also true that he purchases large quantities of the farmer's 
products. It fs also true that he asks for a moderate pro- 
tection on certain of his products. But I venture to say that 
the most important of the soap maker's business in the United 
States is his export business, and that he very little cares about 
the duty on the lower-cost products of laundry soap. I yenture 
to say he would be willing to have it removed. But he is con- 
cerned with the cost of his raw material. I know that if 


States every 


there is a duty placed upon those raw materials which are not 
produced here, it increases the cost of production or affects his 
export trade, because Europe can buy those raw materials and 
meet his product in this market with free raw materials on 
which he pays a duty. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I realize that in reexporting 
the soap makers will get their duty refunded, of course, so it 
will not interfere with the soap makers in their export trade at 
all. There is a general provision in the bill which takes care 
= — 5 matter. There is a general provision of the bill relative 

t. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, whenever it be- 
comes necessary for a manufacturer to go to a customhouse in 
order to get a refund, it necessitates an increased overhead 
charge, and every transaction of that character increases the 
cost of production. That is the reason why the provision for a 
refund, or a drawback, as it is called, is not attractive so far 
as this immediate question is concerned. I desire to say to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonixd] that the point is this: This 
duty has been placed upon this commodity in the hope that 
under the provisions of the pending bill the western farmer 
may raise soya beans and that some one will build factories in 
which they may be crushed. That is a hope which, in my 
opinion, is not to be realized, because other crops are more 
profitable than are soya beans. If America is not to be an 
outlet for vegetable oils, it simply means that Europe will be. 
and the result will be to back up the production of 750.000. 
barrels, I think it is, of cottonseed oil that is exported. Iam a 
protectionist; I wish to protect every industry that may be 
fostered in this country; but when the imposition of a duty 
would affect the farmers so seriously, I do not believe in such 
imposition. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I refuse to yield further. The 
Senator from Idaho may make his speech after I shall have 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from New Jersey 
deciines to yield further. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the complaint of the 
milk preducers, the dairy farmers of the country, who came 
before the Committee on Finance was that these vegetable oils 
were largely used in food products, and for that reason they 
wanted a tariff against adulterations such as filled milk and 
butter substitutes. In the Committee on Finance I supported 
that policy, and a duty was imposed, although such action is 
in face of the experience of three months of the emergency 
tariff law which shows that our imports have dropped pra 
tically to a negligible quantity. I took the position, however, 
that where vegetable oils went into the industry throughout the 
country and were not produced here the imposition of a duty 
on them increased the cost of consumption, and, therefore, that 
we should not impose a duty. That is the position of the com- 
mittee and that is the position I am defending. I do not believe 
it is either wise or practicable or that it will help the farmer 
one iota to impose this proposed duty without the bonding pro- 
vision on these vegetable oils. I repeat, I am defending the 
committee’s position. I believe that if the duty be imposed 
without the bonding provision it will seriously affect the market 
for the farmers’ edible products, such as hog lard and cotten- 
seed oil. 

I still further believe—and I have believed all along—that, 
as to the vegetable oils which are produced only in foreign 
countries it would be better that they should be admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. LADD. Under date of May 19, 1922, Wallace’s Farmer 
has an editorial, of which I merely desire to read a few words 
as follows: 


It is more important that there be a tariff of 2 or 3 cents a pound 
on those tropica] fats and oiis that are used for nonedible or soap 
purposes than that there be a tariff of 3 or 4 cents a pound on the 
edible fats and olls. 


The editorial further on says: 

Such a tariff will be a very real benefit to the farmers of the cotton 
South, the Corn Belt, and the cattle ountry of the West. 

I ask that the editorial may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made, 

The editorial is as follows: 

PUT A TARIFF ON TROPICAL OILS USED FOR SOAP. 


The Senate tariff bill which is now up for discussidh provides for a 
tariff of 8 to 4 cents a pound on such vegetable olls as coconut oil, 
soy-bean oil, etc. It is provided, however, that in case these olls are 
used for the making of soap, or other nonedible purposes, that they 
can come in free. This means that we shall import into the United 
ear free of tariff charges several hundred million pounds 
of coconut oil and soy-bean oil—or two or three times as much as we 
imported of these oils orevious to the war. During the war, when 
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Germany, England, and Holland lost their grip on the cheap tropical 
oil trade of the Orient, the American soap manufacturers stepped in. 
And now they are using about three times as much coconut oil and 
soy-bean oil in the manufacture of soap as they did before the war. 
The coconut oil and soy-bean oil is being substituted in feet manufac- 
ture ace . oils and fats, such as tallow, lard, cottonseed oil, 
corn oil, ete, 

The United States can produce her own fats. We don’t want to 
make the mistake of Germany and build up an agriculture which in 
time of war can not be rapidly modified to furnish our full supplies of 
fats at home. Our soap manufacturers should be taught again to de- 
pend as largely on the fats and oils coming from American farms as 
they did before the war. 

t is more important that there be a tariff of 2 or 3 cents a pound 
on those tropical fats and oils that are used for nonedible or soap 
purposes than that there be a tariff of 8 or 4 cents a und on the 
edible fats and oils. As a matter of fact, there is enough coconut oil 
coming in free from the Philippine Islands every year to supply the 
demand for edible fats and oils. Eyen more important than the tariff 
on hides is the tariff on tropical oils used for soap purposes. Such a 
tariff will be a sy real benefit to the farmers of the cotton South, 
the Corn Belt, and the cattle country of the West. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are climbing this soya 
bean hill, but it seems to have been soaped down before we got 
to it; so I hope we shall go back and consider the matter on 
which we are to vote, I hope, in a very short time. Before 
doing so, however, I wish to correct an error which I think 
was made by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] in arriving at the conclusion that the crushers of 
flaxseed, the manufacturers of linseed oil, after having sold 
and exported the linseed cake and meal would receive prac- 
tically a rebate of 10 cents, which would reduce the duty paid 
by them to 30 cents instead of 40 cents. In arriving at that 
conclusion the Senator from Massachusetts, of course, has to 
assume that the crushers export every pound of the meal and 
of the by-products from their mills, As a matter of fact, I 
understand they do not export more than about 45 per cent, 
as shown in the last four or five years by the figures of our 
exportations. Therefore, the rebate the crushers would get 
would only have been upon above 45 per cent of their product. 
Even if it were 50 per cent, the rebate would only be half of 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has assumed it would be, 
and would amount to about only 5 cents per bushel instead of 
10 cents per bushel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My authority for the state- 
ment is the brief of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, who are one of 
the importing flaxseed crushers. They state plainly in the be- 
ginning of their brief that these drawbacks on the exportation 
of linseed cake, on which there is no duty itself, amounted to 
63 cents rebate on each bushel of flaxseed which they im- 
ported, and which would be equal to 25 per cent of the duty 
which they paid when importing the flaxseed. 
© Mr. McCUMBER. That is all right, but the Senator will 
see that if the manufacturers of linseed oil only exported 
about 45 per cent of what they have imported, they could get 
a rebate not on the whole but only on the 45 per cent; and 
the 45 per cent would be 4} cents per bushel instead of 10 
cents per bushel, the estimate as made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I simply wish to make that correction. The 
Senator's figures would be accurate if all of the product were 
exported and if the manufacturers received the full hundred 
per cent; but they receive only 99 per cent, and they receive 
that on about 45 per cent of the importations and not upon 100 

r cent. 
perthe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the figures I gave 
were based upon the exportations under the Underwood law, 
under which no drawback was allowed; in fact, there has been 
no drawback since the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, all of 
the flaxseed cake has not been exported, but the right to ex- 
port it exists, and the greater the quantity which is exported 
the larger would be the drawback, and it is possible on pre- 
vious estimates that it might reach 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have waited patiently to hear some explana- 
tion for this very high compensatory duty, a duty of 364 cents 
upon a bushel of flaxseed when converted into oil, but I have 
not heard any explanation, and I can not let this debate close 
without again protesting against such a tremendous subsidy 
to the flaxseed crushers of the country. 

Let me repeat the figures very briefly. The crushers’ sub- 
sidy under the Underwood law was 5 cents; the crushers’ sub- 
sidy under the Payne-Aldrich law was 19 cents; the crushers’ 
subsidy under the House provisions of this bill is 29 cents, 
and the Senate amendment makes the crushers’ subsidy 364 
cents per bushel of flaxseed. It is indefensible. 

Either the Underwood law did them a tremendous injustice, 
the Payne-Aldrich law did them an injustice, and the House 
provision did them an injustice, or we are giving the crushers 
a gift, a subsidy of 363 cents, that is not warranted or justified 
by the facts. The farmer gets only 30 cents a bushel, while the 


crushers get 864 cents for simply crushing the seed into oil, and 
the public must pay 663 cents per bushel increased price for 
flaxseed when purchased as linseed oil. This is one of the 
worst provisions of the pending bill. It can not be justified. 
It involves an increase from 5 cents under the present law to 
362 cents, an increase of nearly 700 per cent. $ 

I am frank enough to say that under the emergency tariff 
the crushers were not treated fairly, for there was no provi- 
sion made to give them an increased compensatory duty, the 
emergency tariff act merely increasing the duty upon flaxseed 
and not increasing the duty to the crushers. I am willing to 
be fair to them, but I can not see how any Senator in this 
Chamber can justify taxing the American people 364 cents per 
cha simply for the process of crushing flaxseed into linseed 
oil, 

I am going to repeat the figures before the vote is taken. The 
farmers will get out of this protection $3,600,000, if this duty 
shall be reflected in increased prices to the farmer. The Gov- 
ernment will get $4,200,000 revenue on the importations, and 
the crushers, after paying the farmers their $3,600.000 and the 
Government its $4,200,000, will put in their pockets $9,500,000. 
Senators talk about protecting the farmers, and yet you give 
the farmers $3,600,000 and give the crushers $9,500.000, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands of farmers and other con- 
sumers will be compelled to pay the subsidy given to the 
crushers. 

The cost of labor in the linseed crushing mills of this coun- 
try is only 24 per cent of the cost of production. The duty 
proposed is a gift, pure and simple, and every paint manufac- 
turer and user of paint in this country, and every manufac- 
turer of other products ın which linseed oil is used. know that 
to be the fact. As the Senator from New Jersey said, their 
attitude is not so much on account of the business they do in 
America, where possibly they can obtain increased prices, but 
they know that their export business—and our manufacturers 
of paint and linoleum and oilcloth are doing a very extensive 
export business—when these rates are pyramided on the fin- 
ished product will make prices prohibitive for export pur- 
poses, 

Now, I am going merely to quote a few sentences from letters 
addressed to me from the crushers of other oil seeds, and each 
of them says that there is absolutely no need of a protective 
duty upon these vegetable oils. A compensatory duty may be 
necessary by reason of the duties levied upon the raw product, 
but they do not want protection and they do not need it, be- 
cause there is practically no difference—little difference, if 
any—between the cost of crushing abroad and in this country. 

The first letter that I have is from Aspegren & Co., of New 
York. The writer states: 

I am interested in a great many mills in the South, and I have prac- 
tically all my money invested in same, which I mention so that you can 
realize the importance of the pon ie to me. The mills I am interested 
wee locat in Virginia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Georgia, and 

I am not familiar with the linseed oil, castor oil, and rapeseed oil 
business, but I am fully familiar with the cottonseed oil, soya-bean oil, 
peanut oil, and coconut-oil creating. 

The cost of crushing oil seeds abroad and in the United States is a 
comparatively small one, the Bureau of Census, I believe, giving the 
cost at from 23 to 4 per cent of the value of the product. It is there- 
fore a negiligible factor, and we have so many other advantages that 
we can easily offset the small difference in cost. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. From whom is this letter? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That letter is from Aspegren 
& Co., of New York, and is signed by John Aspegren, president 
of the company. 

Another letter I have is from the French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., who are cottonseed crushers, located at Piqua, Ohio: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 13th in reference to the rela- 
tive difficulty in crushing linseed, cotton , and copra. There is 
no great difficulty in crushing either materia]. The method of prepa- 
ration is considerably different. Cotton seed is the most complicated, 
requiring not only the cleaning of the seed but also the linting and 
separating of the hulls from the meats. 

And there is a lower duty upon cottonseed oil than there is 
upon linseed oil, though the process is much more difficult and 
much more expensive. 

With either linseed or copra it is simply a cleaning process prepara- 
tory for the crushing, and the linting and hulling operations are not 
required, 

Another letter from Mr. Albert G. Kahn, of Little Rock, Ark., 
says: 

The American vegetable crude-oil mills do not need to be subsidized 
by a tariff in order to operate tag whe de In fact, these mills have 

on 


no direct concern in a tariff. The funct which they perform is a 
manufacturing one, They are presumed to buy their raw materials, 
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to reimburse them for their service. You will therefore see that they 


oil mill operators are E eee ia one interest of the 
- g mate S. 


wouid be a boomerang. 
Yours very truly, A. G. KAEN. 


Another letter from the South Texas Cotton Oil Co., of Hous- 
ton, Tex, : 

Answering question in your letter of ey 27, I do not believe Ameri- 
can aha ie Base mills eed to be subsidized by a tariff in order to 
operate successfully, if for no other reason than that the wiggle” Phar 
agro yi present size and importance in the United States without 
any 

Another letter from the Palestine Oil & Manufacturing Co., 
of Palestine, Tex. : 


tariff 

cessfully. On the other hand, I e the 

ie foe Se een aba tariff je i work ah on po only our in- 
tr roducing edible fats, rr man 

turers of finished edible products, the cotton raiser, the cattle and hog 


Another letter, which I will not take the time to read, from 
the American Cotton Oil Co., of New York, is to the same effect, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it printed as a part of my 
remarks: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tun AMERICAN COTTON OIL Co., 
New York, May 81, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. k 

My Dear SENATOR: I beg to acknowledge your letter of May 2 
requesting information as to our views Lire amg ty the necessity of tariff 
protection for the American o rushing industry. 

In reply we beg to advise that the operation of crushing oilseeds and 
oleaginous materials is a 5 simple process of separating 
the oll content of oilseeds and o! inous mater from the fibrous 
content, which operation is almost entirely a mechanical one. 

The American cottonseed-oil industry, which is now com of over 
700 mills, has been built up without any tariff protection, and the 
copra-crushing Ly perk in United States has also been built u 
without any tariff protection, The labor cost in crushing cotton 
is approximately 4 per cent of the value of the finished os and 
Cohittertng the comparatively small factor of labor cost it Is clear that 
if the forel labor cost was only 50 per cent of the cost. 
that the difference in the cost of crushing oilseeds here and abroad 
would not exceed 2 per cent of the value of the finished products. 
However, when oilseeds are crushed in the United States a great ad- 
vantage is gained, because of the fact that the shipment of these oils 
from foreign oil mills entails considerable loss in leakage as compared 
with no Joss when the oil is transported to the United States in the 
form of 3 

The American industry, on account of its economical facilities for 
distribution, also enjoys further advanta the sum total of which, in 
our opinion, more than offsets the small difference which may exist 
between the labor cost in foreign mills and the labor cost in American 
mills. We own 24 cottonseed oil mills, scattered throughout the cotton- 
growing States, and these mills have always been operated by us with- 
out any tari protection whatever. There has been no change in the 
world situation which would now cause us to advocate tariff protection 
for American vegetable oil milis, as we believe they are in a position 
to compete with foreign vegetable oil 

Lf I can be of any further assistance I shall be very glad to have you 


a Respectfully urs W. J. Cassapy 
` ours, ae A i 
7 Vice President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, these letters 
show that the difference in the cost of crushing abroad and in 
this country is very insignificant. They show that the labor 
cost is a very insignificant item in the total cost of production, 
and they show that this compensatory duty of 86} cents per 
bushel upon the linseed oil in a bushel of flaxseed can not be 
justified, can not be defended; and I say it is an outrage to 
tax the American people 664 cents on every bushel of flaxseed 
when they purchase it as linseed oil. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
he has read all of the letters from the crushing companies? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have read only part of 
them; only the portion that refers to the difference in cost. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the Senator any letters from soap 
manufacturers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have letters from soap 
manufacturers, yes; but I have not read them, because I have 
myself been interested in only one item in this paragraph— 
flaxseed and linseed oil. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
has charge of the other items, so I have confined my discussion 
entirely to flaxseed; and, as the Senator knows, linseed oil is 


not used in making soap. Some of the other vegetable oils are 
used in soap making. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was led to ask the question on account 
of the fact that the Senator read letters only from cottonseed 
crushers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Simply to learn from them 
what I had-been informed of, and I wanted to have it con- 
firmed, that the most expensive seed to crush is the cotton 
seed. I think the Senator will agree with me in that; and yet 
the rate here on cottonseed oil is less than on linseed oil, which 
is made by a very much simpler process, does not require nearly 
as much expense, and the labor item is very much less; and yet 
here the rate is higher than the rate upon cottonseed oil. 

Mr. President, I want to be fair about this. I consider this 
duty one of the most outrageous in the whole agricultural 
schedule. I think it is the most indefensible. I think it is an 
outrage to burden the industries of this country and the con- 
sumers who must use linseed oil with this excessive duty. 

I do not think it can be defended, and I think the committee 
ought not to give such a high compensatory duty to 14 crushers 
who have been under indictment for violating the laws of the 
land and seeking to control prices, and who will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this increased protective tariff duty. It seems to 
me that there is absolutely no justification for this increased 
duty to the crushers. 

I have not said much about flaxseed. I do not think it is of 
nearly so much importance as the duty given to the crushers. 
Let the farmers know that when they vote for this duty for the 
crushers they vote about 80 cents protection to themselves and 
66 cents protection to the crushers who crush the seed into oil. 
It can not be justified. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed at the end of 
my remarks a table showing the differentials between duties 
on linseed oil and flaxseed in various tariff acts. 

There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Table showing differentials between duties on linseed oil and flanseed in 
\ various tariff acts. 


panate rate Er R. 7456) : Cent per bushel. 


0 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake 30 

Linseed oil, 34 cents per pound (19 pounds per bushel)--.-.. 663 

Crushers’ subsidy ß „EEE 
House rate (5 R. 7456) : 

Flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake) 184 

Linseed oil, 24 cents per pound (19 pounds per bushel) -=-= 474 

Crushers’ subsidy eee B — LEST ak LE 


Em act: 
e iaxneed, 30 cents bushel (no drawback) 2 
Linseed oil, 10 cents per gallon (73 pounds) 


og ee T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—————— PARN? 
Underwood Act: 
Flaxseed, 20- cents per bushel (no drawbac)) 20 
Linseed oil, 10 cents per gallon (71 pounds) 2 25 
Crushers’ protection 22 ͤ N E E ANS 5 
Payne-Aldrich Act: 
Flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake 183 
Linseed oil, 15 cents per gallon (74 pounds) . ST) 
n a a ps mrp eee ch LEA 19 


House rate (H. R. oe) nee linseed-oil crushers increase in 
subsidy between Underwoo ifferentials of 5 cents per bushel and 
House differential of 29 cents per bushel, or an increase of 480 per cent. 

Senate rate (H. R. 7456) grants linseed-oil crushers increase in 
tween 5 cents per bushel in Underwood Act and differential 
64 cents per bushel, or an increase in the 
crushers’ subsidy of 314 cents per bushel, or 630 per cent increase over 
the Underwood differential, whereas farmers’ duty on flaxseed has only 
been increased by 10 cents aed bushel, or 50 per cent increase, 

The Underwood differential of 5 cents per bushel gave the crushers 
a 98} per cent monopoly on imports of linseed oil by forcing its im- 
portation to this extent in the form of flaxseed. Why increase the 5 
cents per bushel protection for the crushers by 630 per cent when the 
5-cent differential gave them a monopoly? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I desire to place in the 
Recorp three exhibits from the testimony which was presented 
to the Finance Committee. 

Exhibit A is the cost of production of linseed oil in the United 
States from Argentine linseed. 

Exhibit B is the cost of production of linseed oil in Europe 
from Argentine linseed. 

Exhibit C is a calculation of drawback on exported oil cake 
manufactured from 1 bushel of imported linseed oil dutiable at 
40 cents per bushel of pure seed. 

All three of these take as the basis the landed cost in the port 
of New York, and the three together show, after making every 
allowance for drawback, and so forth, that there is a necessity 
for a duty of 3.4 cents per pound. The committee, to make it 
an even figure, placed it at 84 cents, or 3.5 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to have printe in the RECORD as 
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part of his remarks the documents which he has described. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
FLAXSEED CRUSHERS’ TARIFF COMMITTEE, 


March 28, 1922. 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee 
United States Senate, Washington, D. . C. 
Mx Dran SENATOR: The flaxseed crushers in the United States beg 
to present herewith their exhibits, dated March 24, 1922. 
xhibit A: Cost of production of linseed oil in the United States 
from Argentine linseed. 
Exhibit B: Cost of production of linseed oil in Europe from Argen- 


e 2 
Exhibit C: Calculation of drawback on exported oil cake manufac- 
imported linseed dutiable at 40 cents per bushel 


tured from 1 bushel 
of pure seed. 

ccordingly we submit that if imported flaxseed is made dutiable at 
40 cents per bushel, then— 

Linseed oil should be made dutiable at 33 cents tg und if with- 
out provision for drawback allowance for exported o e, 

If provision for drawback on oil cake is made in the pending tariff 
law linseed oil should be made dutiable at 3 cents per pound. 

Exhibits A and B herewith show that at the same base price for 
imported linseed from Argentina the conversion costs in the United 
States are 3.4 cents per pound of oll higher than in pore’ 

Exhibit C herewith shows drawback on exported oll cake if provided 
by law Is the equivalent of 3.6 cents per galſon, or forty-eight one-hun- 
dredths cent per pound of oil—hence a difference of one-half cent per 
pound in the above proposlas for duty on linseed oil. 

The method of our calcuiations and the figures incorporated in the 
accompanying statements have been submitted to Messrs. De Long and 
Zapoleon, experts of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Very respectfully, 
FLAXSEED CRUSHERS’ TARIFF COMMITTEE, 
C. T. NOLAN, Member. 

(Inclosure as indicated.) 

FAET Manch 24, 1922, 
ExHIBIT A, 


Cost of production of linseed in ane United States from Argentine 
nseed. 


Per bushel. 
Price of Argentine linseed at New York, this date, for but 
eee. Ee a s $2.18 
4 per cent additional to bring cost to 100 per cent seed purity 
to conform to oil-yield calculations... $ 9 5 


of seed into oil and oil cake packed, sold, and ready to ship, 
not inclusive of plant depreciation nor of trade discount, 


COSTER BO" Treg eee . palsaemteral 50 
3.1672 
Less value of oil-cake product, 37 pounds, at normal price, 
$30 per 2,000 pounds „ . 555 
2. 6122 
r ——-— 
Per gullon. 


Divisor, 19 unds of oil, the yield from 1 bushel of seed 
2 Soe cost of 1 pound of oil, 80.1375, or per gallon of 
. .. ͤ . eens as $1. 03125 
Cost of linseed oil manufactured in Europe, including its 
transportation in barrels to United States, Atlantic sea- 
ports (see accompanying statement B) 


Difference per gallon 2 44ĩ„%“ 25525 
Difference in converaian costs per pound of ol . 034 


Exuisit B. 
Cost of production of linseed oil in Europe from Argentine linseed. 
Per bushel. 

Cost of A tine linseed calculated the same in Europe as in 

New York this date, basis 96 per cent purity._.._-.______ $2.18 
Four per cent additional to bring cost to 1 per cent seed 

purity to conform to oil-yield caleulatious . 0872 
Duty, none ---- e m e a é 
Manufacturers (European) cost of conversion of seed into oil 

filled into barrels, sold and ready to ship 25 


value of oil-cake product 37 pounds, at normal price 
10830 T 2,000 pounds 8 o. b. steamer, New York basis, Rnb 
Sent} in England to $36.75 per 2,000 pounds 


1. 8372 
Per gallon. 
Divisor—19 pounds of oil, the yield from one bushel of seed 
uals mr of one pound of of) $0.1375, or per gallon of $0. 7275 
TT POUDR Gn oie es ae ee erin ee eee je 
Plus transportation of oil in barrels to United States Atlan- 
tic ports nn nee naa nse len ae . 0485 


Total cost to United States Atlantic seaports per gallon of oil- . 7760 

Difference in conversion costs per pound of ll . 034 
Nore.— Where international money exchange rate enters in the above 

the calculation is at $4.40 per pound sterling—current exchange rate, 


EXHIBIT C. 


Calculation of drawback on exported oil cake manufactured from 1 
bushel imported linseed dutiable at 40 cents per bushel of pure seed. 


Bushel. | Per cent. 

Linseed oil yield, 19 pounds: value, 10 cents per pound $1.90 77.4 
Oil cake yield, 37 pounds; value, 1} cents per Poů -555 22.6 
2.455 100.0 

ts, 


i Boy gn cake yield from 1 bushel of linseed, 22.6 per cent of 40 cen 
s $0. 


04, which reduced to oil equivalent per pound is 0.48 cents 


per ponnd, or 3.6 cents per gallon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 14, page 111, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “pound,” and to insert the same 
word with a semicolon and the following words: 

„3535 ß 
2 at no a 
dirt or other impurities in seed provided for in this 3 . 

Mr. LADD obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was about 
to ask that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] be sent for, be- 
cause he is interested in this item. May I ask the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] whether he intends 
to take up, immediately following the action upon paragraph 
760, paragraph 50, which deals with the oils? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask because I want to make 
a motion to reduce the rate on linseed oil. That will be taken 
up immediately? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I move to amend line 14 by 
striking out “four-tenths of 1 cent” and substituting therefor 
“ 1} cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

2 WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the amendment be stated, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the com- 
mittee amendment on lines 14 and 15 by striking out, after the 
words “soya beans,” the words“ four-tenths of 1 cent,” and in 
lieu thereof inserting “13 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd! is not in the 
Chamber I suggest the absence of a quorum. . 

ne PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Heflin Moses Simmons 
Borah Johnson Nelson Smith 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 
Bursum Jones. Wash. Newberry Spencer 
Caider Kello, Nicholson 8 cee 
Cameron Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
Capper King Oddie Townsend 
Colt Ladd Overman Trammell 
Curtis La Follette Pepper Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Phip; Wadsworth 
Ernst Lodge Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Gooding McKinley Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Hale McNary Shortridge Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] to the committee amendment, which the Secretary will 
again report. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY’ In the amendment proposed by 
the committee, page 111, lines 14 and 15, after the words “ soya 
beans,” strike out “ four-tenths of 1 cent,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 1} cents.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume that no appeals to the 
bloes, groups, alliances, and confederations on the other side, 
who perhaps get some assistance on this side, will affect the 
result with respect to the matter under consideration, 

A few moments ago the Senator from North Dakota made 
complaint because in describing the pending bill I had em- 
ployed some of the language of Mr. Roosevelt in describing 
Republican tariff bills, Senator Dolliver in describing the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Foiterre] and other eminent Republicans in 
describing former Republican tariff bills. The Senator from 
North Dakota would be very glad if I would employ the adjec- 
tive “good” and say that this was a good tariff bill. He 
would be more gratified if I should say it was a just tariff 
bill; but if I should say either I would be wholly inaccurate. 
It is neither good nor just. It is bad and it is unjust, and I 
expect my friend would complain about those two adjectives. 

It is astonishing the point of view we entertain. Any Re- 
publican or Democrat who says that this bill is a delightful, 
a beautiful, a delectable, and a just measure would sing a 
song that would come with great delight to the ears of the 
able Senator from North Dakota. But the able Senator does 


1922. 


not like to have anybody tell the truth about this bill. To 
call it an inequitable bill is exceedingly offensive to him. He 
does not like that adjective. He will hear the adjective now; 
he will hear it when he retires to the quietude of his private 
life. He will hear it many years after this, because the 
American people believe that it is a bad bill, an inequitable 
bill, and that belief will be confirmed after the bill goes into 
operation, 

We are confronted with an amendment, recommended, I am 
told, by the committee, to increase the rates reported by the 
bill, after due consideration, I suppose, from four-tenths of a 
cent to a cent and a half, which would be an increase of 
nearly 300 per cent. 

Mr. SMOUT. It is not a committee amendment, 

Mr, KING. Then I was laboring under a misapprehension. 
I congratulate the committee upon their moderation. May I 
inquire whether the committee is suggesting this at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from North Dakota of- 
fered the amendment. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I do not think I shall 
take the time to discuss it. I understood the committee itself 
was offering this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator may possibly omit one or 
two of his adjectives. 

Mr. KING. No; I still say it is a bad bill, because even if 
this amendment should not prevail there are so many other 
bad provisions in the bill that I would not want to withdraw 
the criticism heretofore made. But in view of the fact that 
this is not offered by the committee I can not believe it will 
get any support. I shall not, therefore, take any of the time of 
the Senate te discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee moves to 
amend this amendment by striking out, after the word “ pound,” 
on line 16, page 11, the balance of the said line and all of 
line 17; in other words, to strike out the words: “Provided, 
That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other impurities 
in seed provided for in this paragraph.” That would leave 
the matter so that the screenings and impurities, instead of 
bearing the higher rate, would bear a 10 per cent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The chairman of the commit- 
tee desires to modify his amendment, and the question, there- 
fore, is on the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I do not think those who 
have been supporting the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota understood just what they were voting for. 
I am not finding any fault with the Chair at all, who is per- 
fectly fair. but we expected a roll call. Possibly we are to 
blame for not calling for it. I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he will permit a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken on soya beans? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Neither have I any objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODING. Then I would like to discuss the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota relating to soya beans 
for just a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the parliamentary situa- 
tion be straightened out. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment to the amendment, on page 111, line 14, was 
disagreed to will be reconsidered, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] to the Committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] to the committee amendment, on which the Senator 
from Idaho will be heard. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I doubt if there is any duty 
in this bill more important to the American farmer than the 
duty that is asked for by the Senator from North Dakota on 
soya beans. 

Just a few days ago I placed in the Recorp a statement of 
farm changes that have been taking place in this country. 
In the year 1920, as I remember, 60,000 men, women, and 
children left the farms in the States of Ohio, New York, and 
Michigan simply because the soil was so poor that they were 
unable to earn a living. 
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Soya beans are coming into a great use in this country as 
fertilizer. Possibly no other crop is doing more to bring back 
the fertility of the soil in America than soya beans in those 
States where they are used, and it is a bean grown to a very 
large extent now in many of the States. 

In the South, in those sections where the boll weevil has 
made it impossible to grow cotton any longer, soya beans are 

ing grown to quite an extent, and since the passage of the 
emergency tariff law, which gave 2 cents a pound on vegetable 
oil and soya bean oil, we are establishing crushers in this 
country, and we are growing beans for seed. 

I have here an article appearing in the Country Gentleman, 
which I shall not read much of, but I shall ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp, because to my mind it is a very good article. 
The title of the article is More Soys,” and it is written by 
J. Sidney Cates. I read just a paragraph: 


MANY FARMERS SEE IN THE BEANS A SOUND NEW MONEY CROP, 


Last year witnessed a 20 per cent increase in acreage of soya beans 
lanted for seed, and the harvested crop totaled but slightly under 
000.000 bushels. The Corn Belt seems suddenly to have discovered 

the possibilities of the soy as a money crop, just as six or eight years 
ago the farmers out there found the great value of beans for growing 
along with corn for soil improvement and for hogging down. 

I ask that this article be printed in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Country Gentleman, April 1, 1922.] 
More Sors— Maxx FARMERS See IN THE BEANS A SouND New Moxey 
RO! 


(By J. Sidney Cates.) 


Last year witnessed a 20 per cent increase in acreage of soy beans 
lanted for seed, and the harvested crop totaled but slightly under 
.000,000 bushels. The Corn Belt seems suddenly to have discovered 
the possibility of the soy as a money crop, just as six or eight years 
ugo he farmers out there found the great value of beans for growing 
along with corn, for soil improvement, and for h g down. 

Recently I journeyed into Illinois to find out how the men on the 
farms were handling this new money eye and what it was displacing 
in the old and well-established systems. At the office of C. H. Oathouse, 
farm adviser for Champaign County, I interrupted a conference with 
four or five farmers who were arranging for a cooperative shipment of 
a car of beans to a large paint and oil manufacturer at Cleyeland. 

“There is a big surplus of beans in the county,” explained Mr. Oat- 
house, “ although we estimate the area planted for seed here next season 
is going to increase fivefold. We are, however, having no difficulty at 
all in finding a market. There will be ample oil-mill facilities near by 
for handling any quantity of beans we may produce.” 

“Our new rotation to include soy beans eliminates oats,” explained 
one of the farmers. “We are working a four-field system—corn, soy 
beans, wheat, pasture; the pasture being made up of alsike, sweet 
clover, and timothy. The oat crop has never been satisfactory, but 
nothing else seemed to fit in after corn. 

“With the better varieties of beans which have come on the market 
the past few years the problem seems to be solved. And there is not 
such a rush of early spring work as with the oat crop. After corn 
is planted and before it requires cultivation the bean crop is put out. 
We plant everything solid with a grain drill, using about a bushel of 
beans to the acre. W in rows and cultivating, as is done so 
extensively in North Carolina, does not give such good results in 
yield here as does the pan we follow; and besides, the land is left 
ridged to some extent when the crop is removed and takes considerable 
work to get in shape for wheat which follows.” 

“How do you handle the weed problem?’ I inquired, going on to 
pan that experience in most sections showed that the beans started 
off so slowly in the early season that weeds and grass often choked the 
broadcast crop and seriously cut down yields. 

“We have worked up our own system of keeping the cro 
spoke up Mr. Oathouse. To begin with, we harrow the land well 
before starting to seed with the grain drill. At this time a lot of 
weed have already germinated and are killed. Then, when 
the beans break through the ground, we go over it with a weeder. 
It does not seem to do any damage to the beans, and is very effective 
in cleaning out grass, provided the land is not baked to a bard 
crust. On baked land what we call a rotary hoe is the tool to do 
the business. You might compare this instrument to a disk harrow 
with just the kes of the wheel instead of solid disks. The rotary 
hoe can be u until the beans are 6 to 8 inches high, and it does 
not seem to injure them at all. After that time they will smother 
8 When harvest time comes we go in with an ordinary grain 

nder. 

“ Don’t you shatter a lot of the beans with a binder?” I asked. 

“That would be the case with your row-grown beans,” he replied. 
“But our crop grown thick on the land, develops an upright habit 
of growth with no wide-spreading branches to be crusbed in the grain 
binder. No, we do not figure any more loss from shattering in har- 
vesting beans than we do in harvesting wheat or oats, though if the 
crop is very dry we do like to carry on the work as much as possible 
early in the morning, when it is more or less damp from the dew.” 

heat follows beans under the Illinois system, without any further 
preparation of the land. In fact, the grain drill is started right after 
the reaper, the two implements often going around the field 50 yards 
apart, the bean bundles being dropped off on land already seeded to 
whea 

“ In Champaign 88 said Mr. Oathouse, “ we have had a couple 
of meetings of those interested in growing beans. We have figured 
that about twenty-five or thirty thousand bushels are grown in the 
county. We believe that this acreage will increase fivefold in 1922. 
per Big ar od who had beans last year will increase his planting, and he 
will be joined by all his neighbors. This increase will be at the expen 
of corn as well as oats. 1 the farmers are waiting for is full and 
os assurance of a general market. We believe there need be no 
un 


clean,” 


ess on this point. One factory in Decatur, which now handles 
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80,000 bushels of corn a day, will put in bean equipment. A cotton-oil 
mill in Bast St. Louis has equipment and is asking for 15,000 tons next 
year,” 


4 YEAR OF RECORD YIELDS. 


Yields last year were the highest ever known. A number of smail- 
acreage yields averaged more than 40 bushels to the acre. One farmer 
told me he bad out 100 acres of the poorest. land on his farm and 
lacked 3 bushels of making 2,000. The crop brought $3,000. I dare ny 
3 is not a hundred-acre cornfield which last year yielded so mu 
n money va 


the most profitable crop raised 
that now the land, thro 
and that the rotation will have to be changed. 

Doctor Smith, over at the University of Illinois, told me they were 
recommending soys to take the place of clover in rotations. 

From the standpoint of soil fertility,” said he, the soy has a rather 

rominent place with us here in Illinois. The last 10 years we have 
fad five 9 with red clover; that is, it failed to come up the sec- 
ond year of its biennial life. Sweet clover is filling this p where 
there is lime in soil. In the presence of lime sweet clover prac- 
tically never falls. The soy can be depended on to make a crop un 
either circumstance.” 

I found a number of Corn Belt men making an excellent go of soys as 
the main 5 

The three Fouts brothers, at Camden, Ind., own farms close together, 
and they call the Se Soyland. They are not 5 money 
selling seed. but by feeding hogs and sheep. Soys are main crop on 
all three farms. 

Edwin Johnson, of Stryker, Ohio, has made an excellent t of soys 
as the main money crop. He has three farms devoted to the business, 
and aiso gets the neigh far and wide to grow s for him on con- 
tract. is production runs into the thousands of bushels. 

I encountered one Illinois farmer whose main enterprise is pork pro- 
duction. He fed this pork last year on corn, balanced up with soy 
beans instead of tankage. But he did not grow a stalk of corn on the 
place; the whole farm was put out to beans. These he sold and with 
the proceeds bought corn. He figures that he got in this way three 
times the corn that he would have secured by planting it. 

At present the price of soy beans in the Corn Belt is the lowest in 
muy years, seed selling on farms at $1.30 to $1.60 a bushel. But 
seemingly this is going to stimulate rather than retard the production 
of beans as a money crop. In the first place, it simplifies the problem 
of getting seed for planting. And, in the second place, the present 
price of beans ex s the market demand, not only through the greater 
use of seed but for oll and meat production. It is a practical certainty, 
I was told, that several crushing establishments will go up in the 
Middle West this year. 

Probably the most important thing developed at the Chicago meeting 
of the Central States. Soy Growers’ Association, held in Novem- 
ber, was a move to standardize the variety names. A committee was 
formed to take over the work of getting rid of duplicate names of 
yarieties. This committee was made up of one experiment-station man 
who works on soy beans and one prominent grower for each of the 
States represented in the association. Soy Bean Specialist Morse, of 
the Department of Agriculture, was made chairman of this committee. 
The department and the station men of the committee have agreed to 

row all the present varieties haying several names this coming season. 
‘he e or duplicate names will be made during the growing season. 

Appro ately 150 variety names are now in common use, ipa 
the number of really different varieties is probably leas than 100. The 
Mongol, for instance, is sold under the name of Hoilybrook, Roosevelt, 
Medium Yellow, Medium Barly Yellow, and several other aliases. The 
Ito San is also called Early Yellow, Medium Early Yellow, and Medium 
Yellow. The old Mammoth Yellow is sold as both Bariy and Medium 
Yellow: The old Tar-Heel Black has been sold through the North as 
Early Black, Early Mammoth Black, and Medium Black. The Peking 
is sold as Sable, „ Red Sable, Black Champion, and Extra Select 
Sable. And this list conid be greatly extended. 


HEAVIER-YIELDING VARISTIES. 


As the soy-bean crop is just beginning to reach out for a larger 
place in our agriculture, it particularly important that these rag 
cate names be eliminated. The crop is grown now ali the way from the 
Guif to the Canadian border, and success with it depends far more 
than is the case with ordinary crops on getting a well-adapted variety. 
When variety names become meaningless, important studies in variety 
adaptation are lost in the resulting confusion, 

In North Carolina, where more seed beans are raised than anywhere 
else, 34 per cent of the crop is grown for seed, Illinois now comes 
next with 28 per cent of the whole planted area harvested for seed. 
No other State saves for seed as much as 21 pe cent of the total 
planted area. Throughout the Corn Belt a great deal more than half 
the total soy area represents interplanting with corn. This is also 
trne in North Carolina. In other parts of the South the soy bean, 
to a greater extent, occupies the land all by itself. In Virginia only 
29 per cent of the crop is interplanted; in South Carolina, 39 per cent; 
and in Georgia, 35 per cent. 

It is common talk through the Middle Western States that soy beans 

elided last year almost double what they ever did ‘ore. I am at a 
oss whether to lay this merely to a very propitious season or to con- 
sider that in large part it is due to better cultural methods and the 
use of heavier-yelding varieties, Probably all three factors enter into 
the equation. It Is a — clear case, however, that the recent greatly 
increased interest in soys through the Corn Belt, icularly the north- 
ern edge of the corn States, can be attributed to better va 

We have at last gotten round to searching similar latitudes in north- 
eastern Asia for soy varieties adapted to the northern edge of this 
country. For unrecorded ages orientals have depended largely on the 
soy for food, and they have naturally accomplished much in seed 


ection. By veginn where they left off—or perhaps I had better 
say, 3 —we have u able to make a rapid stride in pushing the 

ns north. 

New. varieties, some 300 in number, were brought in from Man- 
churia during the winter of 1913-14, The whole i tion was 
tested out at the Government farm at Arlington, Va., and the markedly 
inferior ones were discarded. 

Before this importation of seed the soys had a very cram north- 
ero limit of maturity. The new kinds mature a crop er north 
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than a corn crop Is dependable. From West Branch, Mich., and from 
northern Wisconsin there came back reports of one sort yielding more 
than 40 bushels to the acre. The yield for forage in these northern 
latitudes is also heavy. There are numerous reports of more than 
6.000. pounds to the acre of air material throughout Michigan and 
Wisconsin, coming from the new nehuria beans. 

Over in New England, where the heavy freight rate on western grain 
is a serious burden to dairymen, these new Manchurian kinds seem to 
deserve a large place. The old varieties were not considered safe in 
New England farther north than Amherst; frost would come before t 

ns matured. Now, well up in New Hampshire and Vermont an 
over in south Maine, the Black 8 and Mandarin, probably the 
most promising of the Manchurian kinds, ri a heavy crop of seed. 

Heretofore we have made large importations of both soy beans and 

oll. Now that we have got tested seed of varieties adapted to the 
climate of our richer lands there is a prospect of our not only filling 
8 needs but of producing a bean surplus to send out to other 

The soy bean is worked up into a great variety of table products. 
And in this, as in all lines of soy appreciation, we are merely taking a 
leaf from the history of Asiatic people. Over there it has stood the 
tests of unrecorded thousands of years. - 

Mr. GOODING. In this country to-day; Mr. President, we 
are growing 40,000,000 acres more of farm crops than we are 
eonsuming. It is estimated that the increased consumption in 
this country of farm products is equal.to 2,000,000 acres a year, 
At that rate it is going to take 20 years in this country for our 
consumption to catch up with our farm production. 

Now, if we are going to bring any permanent prosperity back 
to America we have to have a balanced condition upon the farm. 
The trouble is we are growing too much wheat and not enough 
wool; we are growing too much cotton and not enough sugar; 
and so it goes on down the line. If we will make an effort to 
protect the agricultural industries which have been on the free 
list, so as to bring about a balanced crop condition on the farm, 
we will not be forced for very many years to find a foreign mar- 
ket for farm products of the country, and we will stabilize our 
agricultural industry. We will never have prosperity, if you 
please, until we develop every agricultural interest up to our 
own requirements at least, and that is what we are not doing. 
If we will develop the crops in this country in which we have 
not yet reached our own consumption it will take care, if you 
please, of the 10,000,000 acres of farm products for which we 
are now forced to find a market in foreign countries. Above all, 
soil exhaustion is taking place in every State in the Union, 
There is no exception to that rule. Above everything we ought 
to encourage a crop such as soya beans, which mean so much to: 
the soil fertility. 

There is not going to be any prosperity in this country until 
the farmer gets better prices for his product, and he is not going 
to get a better price until we have a balanced condition, nor is 
there going to be any return to the farm until the farmer gets a 
square deal in the country and is able at least to furnish the 
American people with the farm products which we can grow so 
successfully in this country. Therefore I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Lapp] will prevail. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is en- 
tirely mistaken in one of his statements. The farmers are 
growing soya beans in this country and they are growing them 
for seed. We are crushing them, and if we can be given an 
opportunity by proper protection, so that we do not have to 
compete with the natives of Manchuria, we can do vastly better. 
There they will haul the soya beans 100 or 200 miles to market, 
taking a week or 10 days to make the trip, with only three or 
four bags; and that is the competition the farmers of this coun- 
try have to meet. We can not develop the soya-bean industry 
and we can not develop any other industry in the face of such 
competition. 

The Senator from New Jersey also said there was not much 
importation of the soya bean. I send to the desk a short article, 
which I would like to have read, telling the story of a cargo of 
soya-bean oil just reaching Norfolk. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the article is read and be- 
fore the Senator takes his seat I would like to correct a state- 
ment he made. He stated I said there were no soya beans grown 
in this country. I did not say that. I said there was no appre- 
ciable crushing of soya beans for soya-bean oil. I have here a 
letter from the United States Department of Agriculture 

Mr. GOODING. I agree with the Senator in that statement, 
but they are crushing and starting to crush more, and they will 
crush a great deal more if they are given the opportunity. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The United States Department of 
Agriculture on June 19 said: 

If any domestic grown soy beans are being crusbed at all, it is only 
in negligible quantity. 

The Senator spoke of large quantities of soy-bean oil being 
imported, and said that I said there was none being imported. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator said very little was being 
imported, $ 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not make that statement. I 
said that the record would show that 195,000,000 pounds of soy- 
bean oil had been imported in 1919, and as to the first three 
months after the emergency tariff act went into effect, placing 
a duty of 2 cents per pound on soy-bean oil, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] read the figures showing that only 
2,000,000 pounds had been imported. I called attention to the 
decline in the importations after the duty became effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
article as requested by the Senator from Idaho. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


From the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, Tuesday, June 30, 1922.] 


Customs Dury ON SINGLE CArco Here Is Anour $100,000—Surr AR- 
knives With Big Loap Soy-Bean OIr—REVENUE TO BE PAID BY 
PORTSMOUTH COMPANY AS OIL IS TAKEN FROM TANKS. 


Uncle Sam will get more duty out of the cargo being discharged at 
the Army base to-day by the Japanese steamer Mayebashi Maru than 
ae any single importation of merchandise at Hampton Roads since 


M. M. Vipond, deputy collector of customs, had it figured out this 
morning that the 1,800 tons of soy-bean oil brought from Darien, Man- 
churia, in the deep tanks of the Japanese steamer would eventually 
increase the revenue of the Norfolk customhouse E 
8 The e will not be received right off bat, however, 
‘or the Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Co. e owners of the oil, re- 
cently bonded the tanks at their Portsmouw lant in which the oil is 
to be stored and the duty will be paid upon it as it is gradually with- 
drawn for refining. 

The oil brought here from Darien by the Mayebashi Maru is one of a 
number of shipments recently received by the great refinery at Ports- 
mouth, but heretofore no duty has been paid at Norfolk, the oil having 
been 1 to Manila, where the duty was collected. Other 
direct importations, it is understood, will be made this summer by the 
same concern, which is among the three largest refiners of vegetable 
oils in this country. 

DUTY 20 CENTS A GALLON. 


Until the passage of the emergency tariff bill a few months ago soy- 
bean oil was upon the free list. Now the duty is 20 cents per gallon. 
The heavy duty was imposed at the solicitation of American producers 
of 1 . ae of peanuts. There is little difference between peanut 
ang ne Mayebashi Maru is expected to complete discharge of the oil 
to-day and proceed to Philadelphia. 

At the Army base the oil is being discharged in the company’s own 

k cars which bear it over the belt line to the Portsmouth plant. 

Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words in regard to the pending item. I would like to have my 
Democratic friends from the South, before voting upon this 
item, to consider that the soya-bean industry is one of the most 
promising in the South, in my judgment, as a successor, to some 
extent, of cotton in the region which is now being devastated 
largely by the boll weevil. It is extremely difficult, especially 
for a Caucasian, in the South to make a living by planting 
cotton. 

I have looked into the question of the soya bean considerably, 
and am convinced that a white man, in the cotton portion of 
the South where soya beans grow better than they do in the 
northern portions of the country, can by the use of improved 
machinery make a great deal more money annually as the re- 
sult of his labor than he could possibly make from cotton. It 
requires about as much labor to cultivate soya beans as it does 
to cultivate corn. Soya beans can be planted by machinery, 
cultivated by machinery, harvested by machinery, and ordi- 
narily produce pretty nearly, if not quite, as much yield per 
acre as can be obtained from corn. A considerably better price 
can be secured per bushel for soya beans than for corn. More 
money can be made, considerably, as the result of a year's 
labor In soya beans than in cotton. I am thoroughly convinced 
of that fact. 

Let us see some of the uses of the soya bean. They produce 
the most remarkable hay. Southern farmers all know there is 
no better hay than pea-vine hay. Soya-bean hay is just as good 
as pea-vine hay. It is easier to cure than the pea-vine hay. 
Soya beans carry into the ground just about as much nitrogen 
as the pea vines. They improve the soil just about as much 
as the pea vines, and are tremendously valuable in the South 
for improving the soil. 

All agriculture in the country is interested in improving the 
soil. Our yields are diminishing all over the land. Cotton is 
coming down in its annual production, as corn is coming down 
and as wheat is coming down. Everything that grows from the 
soil is coming down in its annual production per acre, and one 
of the very interesting problems before the Senate to-day is 
whether or not we shall lease Muscle Shoals to Mr. Henry Ford 
in order that he may give us cheap fertilizer for the improve- 
ment of the land for agriculture. 

Mr. President and Senators, if we can plant a crop of soya 
beans in the soil and make as good financial returns out of 
that crop and at the same time build up the soil wonderfully, 
to be followed by crops of cotton or corn or sugar or rice or 


wheat or any other product, because all crops that grow out 
of the ground are wonderfully benefited by the nitrogen placed 
in the soil by nature’s best feeder, the soya bean, it would 
Seem wise to make more use of that crop. It is a most valu- 
able crop in that connection. 

I wish to impress upon my friends from the South, and es- 
pecially those along the Atlantic coast, where the boll weevil. is 
becoming so bad, that they have got to do something in that 
Section to fight that awful pest. They have got to have some 
money crop other than cotton, They can not live if they do 
not have a money crop. They can get that money crop from 
the soya bean and at the same time save the tremendous fer- 
tilizer bill they are now obliged to pay. If they could keep 
their cotton lands reasonably fertile without having to pay the 
perfectly colossal fertilizer bills which they are now obliged to 
pay, the returns on their agriculture would be very much 
heavier. I say to them that they can get that kind of a crop 
through the intelligent use of the soya bean. The crop also 
will add materially in producing fine hogs and fine beeves. 
In a small way I have had a few acres of soya beans on my 
plantation, and I know the nature of the crop, and that noth- 
ing fattens hogs more rapidly than the soya bean. Soya-bean 
meal is a splendid feed for beeves. 

When the oil is extracted from soya beans that oil makes a 
splendid substitute for paint. It answers the purposes of a 
mixture of turpentine and linseed oil, which I believe are used 
largely in the manufacture of paint. Soya-bean oil to a 
great extent takes the place of linseed oil in the manufacture 
of paint. It is a valuable commodity. 

The growing of soya beans is very largely a new industry in 
our country. We seek by tariff duties to build up new indus- 
tries. When they are thoroughly well established there is prob- 
ably no reason for placing an import duty on their products; 
but, I repeat, this is a new industry in our country. It is be- 
ginning to grow up in practically every State in the Union, for 
while, to a great extent, the soya bean flourishes best in the 
South, there are certain varieties which flourish in the most 
northern State of the Union. I am satisfied that varieties will 
be developed which will flourish along the Canadian border, 
and every part of the Union will ultimately be able to grow this 
plant successfully. 

We need new plants in this country, Mr. President; we ought 
to do something to develop a new industry in America; and I 
say to you, sirs, in the most serious manner, that, to my mind, 
this is the most promising new agricultural plant with which I 
am familiar. I sincerely hope the amendment to the committee 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] to increase the duty on soya beans may be adopted. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there is a duty of 3 cents a pound on soya-bean oil; 
and, in my judgment, that duty will be of little use with a duty 
of only four-tenths of 1 cent a pound on soya beans. The im- 
porters will ship in soya beans and crush them and, of course, 
in that way bring in soya-bean oil for about a cent a pound duty, 
as I understand, or not more than a cent and a quarter a pound, 
us compared with the 3-cent duty which the committee has given 
to soya-bean oil. So, if we wish to make effective the duty on 
soya-bean oil, there should be imposed a duty of at least 13 cents 
a pound on soya beans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. Is the vote about to be taken directly on the 
gestion of the proposal to impose a duty of 14 cents on soy 
beans 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is about to vote 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Lapp] to the committee amendment providing a duty of 
14 cents a pound on soy beans. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. We are about to vote now, as I understand, upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota in- 
creasing the rates provided by the committee amendment about 
300 per cent. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question has been cor- 
rectly stated. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr: CALDER (when his name was called): I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], On this 
question I am informed that he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] is ab- 
sent. He is paired with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If the Senator from. Mississippi: were 
present he would 'vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior: Senator from Oregon [Mr, STANFIELD], I vote, 
n yea, 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring. my 
pair with the junior: Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MEKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr} WATSON of Indiana (when bis name was called), I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr: WI HAusl. I am informed that if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote on this question, Therefore I 
feel free to vote, and vote “nay.” 

The roll cail was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. Making the: same announcement as before 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps}. I have been informed that if 
he were present he would vote cs I intend to vote. I therefore 
feel at liberty to vote, and ‘vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington: (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted) I promised to pair with him for the 
afternoon, but I find I can transfer my pair with him to the 
junior Senator from Maryland IMr. WELLER]. I do so, and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator; 


from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DN HAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mri SUTHERLAND} with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp}. with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jonxs]/ 

The result was announced+yeas 28, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Ashurst Heftin McNary Ransdell 
Broussard : Johnson ew Sheppard 
Bursum, Jones, Wash, Nicholson. Shor e 
Cameron Kellog: Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Gooding Ladd Phipps Warren 
Harreld McKinley Poindexter Willis 
NAYS—238, 
Borah Frelinghuysen Nelson Smoot 
Calder Hale Newberry Spencer 
Colt King Overman Underwood 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial ge Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst McCumber Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
France oses Smith Watson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Ball Fernald McCormick Robinson 
Brandegee Fletcher McKellar Shields 
Caraway Gerry McLean Stanfield 
Crow Glass Myers Stanley 
Culberson Harris Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Harrison en Swanson 
Dillingham Hitehcock Page Trammell 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Edge Keyes Rawson Weller 
Elkins La Follette Reed Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Lapp to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. LADD. I desire to reserve the right to present and to 
have a separate vote upon the amendment to the committee 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that right 
under the rule. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
committee amendment by striking out the colon after the word 
“pound,” in line 16, page 111, and inserting a period; and also 
by striking out the words: 


Provided, That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other im- 
purities in seed provided for in this paragraph. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have a statement on the ques- 
tion of soya: beans. and oll, vegetable olls and animal fats and. 
their interchanyeability, and the effect of importing soya beans 
and soya-bean oil, which tends to show that importations- aro- 
beneficial, in that they not only give employment to a large 
number of American people but give us a market for cotton- 
seed oil about which the Senator from Louisiana is so solicit- 
ous. I ask that the statement be inserted in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

Ria PRESIDING, OFFICER. Without objection, it is se 
ordered, 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


depress. the price of hog lard, corn o 
R by . . 


tarif on foreign 9 oils will make the price of 
made. lower 


table oils. This will adversely affect the price: of ‘hogs and corn. 
T e oils will depress the 


dairy, taren; 
Tariffs on commodities of which we produce an rtable. surplus, 
however, are totally ino tive as protection,“ and are in fact. ac 
tually injurions to American farmers, forcing, them to. sell their crops 
at reduced prices. Let us demonstrate this to you as it applies to vege- 
table oils and animal fats: 
3 3 States is the greatest producer of edible oils and fats in 
0 
usa cate ee type b fle gf ANA dür b r 
e es a ng on e Or] © ut convert 
into carloads of 30,000 pounds each. p 
Please note the tremendous exports: 


TABLE 1.—United States production and exports of edible oils and fats, 
calendar year 1921. 


These are the primary fats from, which are produced other articles, 
such as oleomargarine, salad oils, ete. These derivative products are 
not included because this would cause duplication, 


America must ship abroad 46,000 carloads of edible vegetable oils 


and fats and sell them at international prices in order to dispose of our 
total production. of 120,000 carloads, erican farmers, who produce: 
these products, have to. sell nearly as much outside the tariff wall as 
they sell inside. Refer to pictorial chart on reverse side and you will 
see clearly how the American farmer is necessarily interested 
taining good market conditions outside the tariff wall. If the condi- 
tions outside the tariff wall—in Burope--are maintained in as favorable 
condition as possible, the markets inside the wall or at home will be 
good ; but the wall deprives the United States of any voice in making: 
rices outside the wall, and While killing the: American farmer's voice 
n price making outside the wall and fing this power entirely to the 
astute strategists of Europe the wall has also depressed our home 
market, because when selling exportable surplus crops like the great 
group of interchangeable edible oils and fats produced in the United 
tates tis Deme market on the average can be no better than the ex- 
rt market. 
Po The domestic buyer will not pay our farmers any more than the 
export buyer will pay. The wall is a boomerang, because it removes 
the United States as a rival bidder in other agricultural countries 
and the buyers in Europe, on whom we must depend for the sale of 
our 46,000 carloads of surplus, are given a clear field and complete 
wer to bar us against foreign farmers in Asia, Africa, and 
South. America, who also have surpluses which they must sell to 
Europe. Thus it is clearly proven how. these duties on exports are 
absurd and actually of negative effect. 

We are not telling you what may happen in the future, but what 
has actually happe during the past 12 months under the emer- 
gency tariff bill, which shut foreign soya-bean oll, cottonseed oll, and 
peanut oil out of the United States by high duties. 

When the fall crops of 1921 were ready, for market, European buyers 
had undisputed control of the new crops of soya-bean oil, peanut of 
cottonseed oil, and other foreign fats. They let us “hold the sack.’ 
They made us offers for our surpluses at prices measured by the de- 

ressed prices at which they could purchase the Zoren, vegetable oils. 

aid exactly what is stated on_the reverse side of this folder, 
We therefore were helpless sellers, with no power to bid and still forced 
to meet the competition of foreign vegetable oils in the surplus- 
consuming area of the World— Europe. Instead of meeting the com- 
petition with some control over it we met it in aggravated form. 

This report from the American consul at Dairen, Manchuria, dated 
February, 1922, shows exactly what happened: 

Gs new American tariff on soya-bean oll prevented export to the 
United States, and the consequent withdrawal of an important pur- 
chaser caused the price to drop. Europe was a large purehaser, how- 


1922. 


ever, and the stock of soya-bean oil at present on hand is proportion- 
ately much smaller than that of bean cake.” 

Europe made lard substitutes out of these forei able -olls, 
St ad ea agent es hat 
whieh ha m depress n price by our eme 

and hog raisers suffered in place Or being = protectia. 
Mere forced to sel! hog lard to Europe at low prices by the action 
of the emergency tariff, which lowe the price of vegetable 
oils and then diverted them into our own export marke 


t. 
Europe would not buy our -cottonseed dil ut pre asked “by our 
ave 


farmers. Our exports of refined cottonseed vil a tre- 


mendously, as shown by the following eomparison: 


Pounds. 
18,231, 215 
37, 471,284 
66, 


248 
3,1571 
157, 482, 288 


16, 549, 610 


Europe bought 5,249 carloads of our refined ‘cottonseed oll during the 
above four months’ period before the emergency tariff, and only 552- car- 
londs during the same period after the eme tariff, a reduction 
of 4,097 curs, or nearly 90 per cent. Had net our cotton erop been 
very short this year our cotton growers’ would have been unable to sell 
their seed to the cottonseed-oll mills. They would have been obli to 
use it on the farm for fertilizer and feed, owing to the destruction of 
SEH export market for cottonseed oil by the action of the emergency 
tariff. : 

Sonre dairymen, because of their lack of knowledge concerning this 
subject, demanded that foreign vegetable oils be excluded from the 
United Suites, claiming that these foreign vegetable oils were so cheap 
that substitutes tor butter would be made from them, and thereby the 
price of butter would be depressed. Is this not absurd? You have 
seen from the foregoing tables that we exported in pt ihe ical 
year—typical with the exception of. cottonseed oii—8;400 carloads of cot- 
4,933 carloads of oleo oil, 766 carloads of neutral lard, 146 
corn oil, and 60 carloads of peanut oil, or a total of 13.638 

e in- 


tonseed oil 
carloads of 
carloads of American edible oils and fats tbat are the very 
gredients of butter substitutes. These quantities, exporte vastly 
exceed the quantity used in our domestic oleomargarine industry. Had 
our cotton crop been normal our exportable surplus of domestic oils 
ae fats suitable for butter substitutes would have been 20,000 car- 
onds. 

The American dalrymen, therefore, have been badly advised. Forci 
vegetable oils and fats, such as coconut oil, soya-bean, cottonseed oll, 
and peanut oil are on the average inferior in quality for butter-substi- 
tute making ‘to our own domestic oils and fats, and are used princi- 
pally in the United States for industrial purposes, such as soap making, 
tauning, rubber substitutes, ete, The foreign oils, therefore, ‘if ‘freely 
admitted to the United States, turn the wheels of our industries, enable 
us to manufacture soap and other products-at prices that are in line 
with world prices, and thus enable the A n manufacturer to sell 
his finished prue at home and abroad, and at the same time this 
quantity of these foreign vegetable oils and fats thus diverted from 
Europe will leave a corresponding demand in Europe for edible products 
to be filled from our great exportable surplus o her-grade edible 
olls and fats made up of 893,000,000 pounds of hog lard, 252,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil, 48,000.000 pounds of vegetable lard, 32,700,000 
pounds of oleo stearine, 233,000,000 pounds of neutral lard, 4.400.000 
pounds of corn ojl, 128,000,000 pounds of oleo oil, and 1,800,000 
pounds 5 oll, as 4700800 riper 

Amerienn da nen preduce 1,700, 000 pounds of butter, or 53,3 
carloads, This is a tremendous quantity. The American eee 
competition from butter substitutes is right in his own front yard— 
American cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut oll, oleo oll, and neutral 
lard. These very 8 are exported in tremendous quantities, and 
in favoring a tariff on foreign vegetable oils he has gone hunting with 
the wrong end of the gun. 

The American dairyman should know that he can not escape the com- 
petition of butter substitutes and that any tariff procedure that de- 
presses the price of the great surplus quantity of domestic butter- 
substitute making vegetable oils and fats produced by other American 
farmers will only increase his competition from butter substitutes made 
‘from domestic fats and oils. If he persists in his ill-advised demands 
for duties on foreign vegetable olis he will accomplish nothing but the 
N Akte mene United Stat ival b 

(a) By ng the Unite es as a rival buyer of these for 
vegetable oils in the Orient we would allow ‘their price to be epreseed 
1 — 5 to fi 

(b) ese oils- w en go our fore customers in Europe at 
the W rice, depressed by our inability to bid for them. = 

10 ey will then displace a relative quantity of our own higher- 
grade edible oils and fats in Europe or will be the means by which we 
ure 5 down to lower prices for our own surplus. 

(d) Thereby our own home markets will be co ndingly reduced 
end the American duiryman instead of being obli. to compete with 
butter substitutes mare from cottonsted oil ‘coating, — 10 cents per 
pound, will have to compete with butter substitutes e from cotton- 
seed oil wry at 9 cents per pound; he will have to co te with 
Nower:priced oleo ofl, neutral lard, peanut, and corn oils. choice 
ingredients for 1 

‘he oils and fats which 1 in 88 com- 
mand the best price when sold for edible usage. r great cottonseed- 
ofl industry, when it first started, had to seek a market for its cotton- 
seed cil in the soap kettle. Scientists then found out how to refine 
this product and make vegetable lard from it, or imitation -hog lard. 
‘The cottonseed oll Lee of much greater yalue for this purpose ‘than 
for its original and less valuable use in the soap kettle. American 
soap makers, therefore, had to give up this oil and American cotton 
growers found the price of cotton seed greatly enhanced by the better 

ying market for the oil in edible usage. This has been true of prac- 
tically all American offs and fats. As fast as their production thas 
been developed 


world for edible 
hard pressed to 
‘products, 


urposes, and our industries have been continuously 
d new supplies suitable for soap and other inedible 


gn 

rd had to compete with à foreign product 
* We Š y tariff. Ohr corn 
” They 


they have proven to be the premier olls and fats of the 


We do not -e sufficient in i i : 
} by BE oie neler pr acre dustrial.oils and fats for our needs, as 


TABLE 2.— United Sta tes 9 and exports of inedible oils and 


rts of edible -oils and fats (Tabie 1), 46,094 
ds, our exports of inedible ofls and fats (Table 2), 506 car- 

loads, it will be seen that our exports of inedible oils and fats are very 

small. In fact, these . result from unusual circumstances 

and conditions and the fact that our ‘supply of industrial oils and fats 

is less than our requirements is illustrated by the following table: 

Tann 3.—United States imports-and:reenports of foreign industrial oils 

and fats, calendar year 1921. 


Carloads of 30,000 pounds. 


Linseed oil, flaxseed, castor oll ‘rapeseed oil and ‘chinawood oil, cod 


oil and cod-liver oil are omitted because they are not interchangeable 
with the major edible and soap-making oils and fats in general usage. 


Tt will thus be seen that our net imports of these foreign industriak 

oils and fats was 11,414 carloads, while from Table No. 1 it will be seen 
that we exported 46,084 carloads of our domestic high-grade edible fats 
during the same period. These foreign industrial olis are used in the 
United States almost 75517 for industrial purposes. Only a smal] 
— of these foreign oils and fats are u ‘in low-grade edible 
‘products. 
5 It is perfectly clear that our domestic vegetable and animal oils are 
of such superior quality for edible purposes that after supplying our 
own requirements of them for food we export the balance for use as 
food in foreign couutries. Instead of using our surplus of bigh-grade 
edible fats for industrial purposes at lower prices in our factories, we 
sell them abroad at the higher edible price level and import the lower- 
‘grade and cheaper varieties for our industries. A highly 
arrangement for all concerned—the American farmer and the 
consumer. 

Furthermore, for the sake of argument, if it were to be admitted that 
all of these foreign vegetable oils were used for edible purposes, the 
entire net imports of foreign vegetable oils, per Table No. 8—11,414 
-carloads—would-only be 25 per cent of our ‘exports of edible oils and 
fats, Table No. 1. Foreign coconut oil is used principally in the 
manufacture of laundry soap. Most of our foreign coconut oli is im- 
ported from the Philippines and no tariff can be collected on these im- 

rts, and hence the futility of any duty at all on coconut oll. Soya- 

oan oil is used principally in soap mer ey. Foreign cottonseed oil is 
of Inferior quality and is used capes aed ‘or soap making. 

The foreign oils and fats in above table and the oil-bearing seeds 
-and materials from whieh are expressed should all be allowed 
duty-free entry into the United States. Our industries would thus be 
supplied with suitable oils and fats for industrial purposes and the 
“markets of Europe wonld thus be maintained in ‘favorable condition to 
receive our exportable surplus of edible oils and fats at higher prices, 
-A balance sheet for eor previous year will show. large-exportations of 
edible oils and fats, wi ene oe ide ee oils imported principally for 
industrial purposes. Even du ng? e 
of forei vegetable oils and fats 


$ 


rofitable 
ican 


World War years, of the quantity 


t 
imported the quantity used in low- 
grade edible products was trivial compared with our exports of Amerie 
can edible ojis and fats. 
Some who have never studied this problem may say, If we are 
ducing more vegetable olls and animal fats in the United States ‘can 
we need, we should shut the foreign oils and fats out and use our own 
for every purpose; we don’t need any more.“ Where is there an Ameri- 
ean hog raiser, corn grower, or cotton grower Wwho would prefer to sell 
this surplus ‘hog lard, corn oll, or cottonseed oil to an American soap 
factory for 5 cents per pound for soap making when he could gel! his 
surplus for edible purposes abroad at from 10 to 12 cents per pound? 
Any farmer will agree that he should sell his produets wherever and 
for whatever purpose they will bring the bighest price, and the market 
in Which he can get the 8 and sell for the most valuable usage 
is the market he . should protect, whether it be England, Hollan 
or Turkey makes little difference. Eu can not produce’ sufficient 
foodstuffs for her large population. Her people must eat; they will pay 
more for hog lard, cottenseed oil, oleo oll, corn oil, neutral lard, and pea- 
nut oil for edible purposes than Americans would ever pay for these 
‘fats in the form of soap with which to wash their hands. o enden vor 
to force these high-grade fats back into the soap kettle would be absurd 
and disastrous to American farmers and dairymen. 
= * > * s * e 


Europe is the world’s food surplus consuming market. Our proposed 
tariff on products of which we produwee an exportable Bary she ean not 
dy any stretch of imagination force Europe to pay us ‘higher prices; 
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the 


but these tariffs actually reduce world-price levels by transferri pos 


ower to dictate prices from the sellers to the buyers, from the 
states to Europe. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to return to paragraph 50, on 
page 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in paragraph 
50, on page 21. will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 21, paragraph 50, line 
17, after the words “Castor oil,” it is proposed to strike out 
„43“ and in lieu thereof to insert “8,” so as to read: 

Par. 50. Oils, expressed or extracted: Castor oll, 3 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out “8” and insert in lieu 
thereof “2,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next committee amendment. 

The Asststant Secretary. On the same page, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out the words “cottonseed oil, coconut 
oil, and soya-bean oil, 2 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the same paragraph, same page, line 20, after the word 
“ oxidized,” to strike out “24” and insert 33,“ so as to read: 
linseed or flaxseed ofl, raw, boiled, or oxidized, 31 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
oil upon which I argued against the imposition of such a high 
rate. I move now that the numerals “34” be stricken out 
from the committee amendment and that the numeral “2” be 
inserted in place thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. On that amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 21, line 20, the com- 
mittee propose to strike out 23“ and to insert 33“; the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] now moves in lieu 
of the numerals “33” proposed to be inserted by the commit- 
tee that there be inserted the numeral “2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the com- 
mittee amendment, upon which the yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sins! to 
the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr. Watson of Georgia 
was called). I desire to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] is detained on account of 
sickness, x 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WrrraĮms] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CALDER] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. CAMERON. Making the same transfer as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] to the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and will vote. I vote “nay,” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with my colleague the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. STANLEY] to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Me- 
Cormick] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Dial King Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Overman Smith Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—44. 

Borah Hale McKinle: Sheppard 
Broussard Harreld McNary d Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson Moses Smoot 
Cameron Jones, Wash Nelson Spencer 
Capper Kellog. Newberry Sterlin 
Colt Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Ladd Norbeck Townsend 
Ernst La Follette Odie Wadsworth 
Fe. nie = ee 

elinghuysen odge pps atson, Ind. 
Gooding McCumber Ransdell Willis 

NOT VOTING—40. 
Ball Elkins McKellar Reed 
Brandegee Fernald McLean Robinson 
Calder Fletcher Myers Shields 
Caraway Gerry New Stanfield 
wW lass Norris Stanley 

Culberson Harrison wen Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock Page Trammell 
Dillingbam Jones, N. Mex Pittman Watson, Ga 
du Pont Keyes Poindexter Weller 
Edge McCormick Rawson Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair). 
The question now is on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think this 
is such an excessive duty, amounting to a subsidy of over 
$9,000,000 annually on linseed oil to 14 crushers in this coun- 
try, that I must ask for the yeas and nays upon the committee 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). 
same transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison's name was called). 
I desire to announce that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
IHARRISON ] is absent, and is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If the Senator from Mississippi were 
present, he would vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr. Watson of Georgia was 
called). 1 desire to announce that my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson], is detained on account of 
sickness. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 


Making the 


Has the 
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Mr. COLT. I have a, general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Page], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr..CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr.. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Baru] with the Senator 
from Florida. [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New. Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator. 
from. Oklahoma [Mr. Owren]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 16, as follows: 


YBAS—41, 
Broussard McNary Smoot 
Bursum Harreld oses 1 2 — 
Calder Johnson Nelson. S aoe | 
Cameron Kell ewberry Suther 
Capper Kendrick Nieholson Wadsworth 
& A 5 a P: 70 Watson Ind 
rtis epper atson, A 
t Lenroot Phip; Willis 
France Lodge Poindexter 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Ransdell 
Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Jones, Wash, Pomerene Townsend 
Borah ink Sheppard Underwood 
Dial La Follette Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Overman Smith Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING-—-38. 
Ball Fernald McLean Robinson 
Brandegee Fletcher Myers Shields 
Caraway Gerry ew Stanfield 
row Glass Norbeck Stanley 
Culberson Harrison Norris wanson 
Cummins Heflin Owen Trammell 
Dillingham Hitchcock Page Watson; Ga, 
du Pont Jones, N, Mex, Pittman. Weller 
Edge McCormick Rawson itiams 
Elkins McKellar Reed 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant SEORETARY. The two following amendments 
have been agreed to heretofore, after modifications by the com- 
mittee. 

The next amendment is, on page 21, lines 24 and 25, where 
it is proposed to strike out “peanut oil, 2} cents per pound,” 
and the semicolon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On, page 22, line 1, after the 
words “rapeseed oil,” the committee proposes to strike out 
“13 cents per pound” and to insert “6 cents per gallon.” 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I should like to inquire what the 
ad valorem would be under that rate? 

Mr, McCUMBER. The rate in the House text is 11 cents 
per pound. There are about 7} pounds to a gallon. Therefore 
the 6 cents per gallon would be a reduetion of about 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the numeral 6“ and insert 
im lieu thereof the numeral “ 4.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before we vote upon the motlon I would 
like to answer the Senator's question as to the equivalent ad 
valorem. The equivalent ad valorem is 74 per cent, and the 
rate, I desire to say, is the same as that in the Underwood law. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the motion, in view of the statement 
as to the ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER: (Mr. McKrniry in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment on page 22. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY;. On page 22, beginning with line 4, 
the committee proposes to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Pan. 50a: Coconut oil, 4 cents per d; cottonseed of}, 8 cents per 
pound; peanut oil, 4 cents per pound; and soya-bean oll, 8 cents per 
pound: Provided, That such oils may be imported under bond in an 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the ury and under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe; and if within three. years from the 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse, satisfac- 
tory proof is furnished that the oll has been used in the manufacture 
of articles unfit for food, the duties shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That if any such oll imported under bond as above prescribed is used in 
the manufacture of cles nt for food there shall be levied, collected, 
and peta on any oil so used in violation of the bond, in addition to the 
regu 


duties provided by this paragraph, 3 cents per pound, which shall 


not be remitted or refunded on exporta 
ther reason. 


Mr, KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


n of the articles or for any 


A. number of instances have arisen during the consideration 
of, the bill where the situation was substantially as it is here, 
and I inquire whether or not, when we reach the paragraph 
providing for nondutiable commodities, that paragraph may be 
amended. by taking one or more of the items in the paragraph 
mr nes consideration and transferring, them by appropriate 
motion i 

The, PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Chair will settle that 
question when it is reached. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I presume that will be done; and I do 
not ask the Chair to decide the case in advance. Yet: the Chair 
will see that if a failure to make the motion, would: preclude, 
when we reached the nondutiable list, a motion to transfer- any. 
of the items in this paragraph to the nondutiable list, I would 
feel constrained to submit the motion now. But it seems to me 
that the proper time to make the motion would be when we 
reach the nondutiable list. I think it has been decided here~ 
tofore, during the progress of the bill, that an amendment to 
an amendment such as this would not preclude, when we reach 
the nondutiable: list, an amendment to transfer to the non- 
dutiable list an item agreed to now. With the understanding 
that I may move to transfer to the free list some of the items in 
2 paragraph, if not all, I shall not submit the motion to traus- 

‘er now. 

I move to strike out the numeral “ 4,” in line 4, and to insert: 
in. lieu thereof the numeral,“ 2,” so as to read: 

Coconut oil, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to make a very 
short statement concerning this added paragraph. 

| The Committee on Finance, in considering the duty on vege- 
‘table oils, faced one of its most difficult tasks. The committee 
was confronted, on the one hand, by a plea to protect dairy: 
and agricultural industries against imports of cheaper foreign 
oils. On the other hand, there were large manufacturing in- 
dustries, principally those producing soap, paints, and var- 
nishes, which would be adversely affected by a duty on these 
oils. These industries are on a substantial export basis. For- 
example, the foreign shipments of soaps in 1919 were in excess 
of $15,000,000, or approximately 5 per cent of the total domestic 
production, and the exports of pigments, paints, and varnishes 
were more than $25,000,000, or about 7 per cent of the domestic 
output. It is evident that these domestic industries would be 
placed at a disadvantage in the world's market if forced to pay 
a premium for raw materials as compared with their European 
competitors. 

The question of protection to American industries involves 
domestic cottonseed and linseed oils and the large dairy in- 
dustries. In the case of cottonseed and linseed oils the com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, reached the conclusion that 
so far as manufacturing uses other than for food. products are 
concerned the displacement of these oils by: imports is not 
serious. About 85 per cent of the cottonseed oll consumed in 
the United States is used for edible purposes, primarily in the 
manufacture of lard substitutes. Cottonseed oil, because of the 
better price that can be obtained for its use in food products, 
has a very limited. use for inedible purposes and has been re- 
placed by cheaper oils. It cam therefore be seen that any com- 
petition to domestic vegetable oils from imported oils is largely 
in the manufacture of edible products. 

Linseed oil may be replaced by. soya-bean oil to a limited 
extent in the manufacture of paints, linoleum, and: oilcloth. 
However, it is very inferior to linseed oil and will not be used 
unless the linseed oil exceeds it very much in price. At the 
present time the linseed oil is lower than the soya-bean oil, and 
therefore soya-bean oil would not be used at all. 

In 1919 the quantity of soya-bean oil used in the paint and 
varnish industry was approximately 10 per cent of the linseed 
oil so used and was 5 per cent of the entire domestic pro- 
duction of linseed oil. But. it. will be remembered that at that 
time flaxseed, the raw product, was from $4 to $5 per bushel. 
It is therefore evident that the replacement of domestic lin- 
Seed oil by soya-bean oil is relatively small and has. definite 
limitations due to technical superiority of the former. 

The question as to protection on vegetable oils narrows itself 
to competition with domestic~cottonseed and peanut oils in 
the manufacture of edible products, and the more severe com- 
petition offered by those cheaper imported oils to the American 
dairy industry. Although butter must face competition from 
butter substitutes made from domestic cottonseed oil, regard- 
less of the tariff, this competition becomes more intense from: 
substitutes made from cheaper imported oils—coconut and» 
peanut. The committee therefore reached the conclusion that 
if the proposed duties: were levied on imports of coconut, 
cottonseed, peanut, and soya-bean, oils, when imported for. 
use in the manufacture of edible producta, they would ade- 
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quately protect the domestic oil industry and would serve as a 
stimulus to further developments of the dairy industry in the 
United States, 

We therefore propose this provision in the bill, which allows 
a rebate if the imported oils are not used for edible purposes. 
This would protect the dairy products and at the same time 
give the soap manufacturers the benefit of those cheaper prod- 
ucts which they desire to use in order to maintain their export 
business, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senutor if the investiga- 
tions of the committee did not disclose the fact that the coco- 
nut and soy-bean and peanut oils imported into the United 
States are substantially all used in industrial concerns, or for 
industrial purposes, and to that extent perhaps displace the 
higher grade domestic products which, in America, we are 
permitted to manufacture into edible products for export, and 
thus get control of the export market of the world in animal 
and vegetable fats? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think that is hardly accurate. 
They are used, of course, for both edible and unedible prod- 
ucts. They are used in the manufacture of soap; they are 
used in the manufacture of imitation butter, and so forth; 
and by this proviso we protect the dairy interests of the coun- 
try against the use of the cheaper foreign oils to take the 
place of butter fats, and at the same time we do not in- 
terfere with the interests of the soap makers in their export 
trade. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the able Senator from 
North Dakota has not quite accurately stated all the facts with 
respect to the imported vegetable oils. I will qualify that. 
My information is that these vegetable oils which are im- 
ported—soya-bean, coconut, and a very little amount of peanut 
oil—are all used for industrial purposes, the soya bean par- 
ticularly for the manufacture of soap. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator what scope he 
desires to give to the statement “for industrial purposes“? 
Of course, making butter is an industry. 

Mr. KING, I did not mean that making butter is an indus- 
trial purpose. I mean, principally, for soap, for automobiles, 
and so forth. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator means for nonedible pur- 
poses? 

Mr. KING. Yes; for nonedible purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, that would be true of soy 
bean oil, but I think it would not be true of coconut oil, or 
of peanut oil, or other oils used in the manufacture of edible 
products. 

Mr. KING. I have not time to refer to all the information 
and the data which I have here, but the statements in the data 
I have show, as I now recall, that substantially all the soy-bean 
oil and the coconut oil and the peanut oil is used for soap 
purposes and for industrial purposes—that is, for nonedible 
purposes—and by using those oils for those purposes, it liber- 
ates the edible oils and the animal fats produced in the United 
States for the production of butter fats and other edible prod- 
ucts not only for use at home but for export, and as a resnit 
we have secured the markets of the world. 

The effect of a tariff duty such as this would be the same 
as the result of the emergency tariff act, which diverted these 
industrial vegetable oils from the United States to Europe. 
There many of them were manufactured into edible products, 
though the edible products were inferior to the edible products 
which we would have sent to Europe, but because of the neces- 
sities of the people they were compelled to utilize those oils for 
that purpose. Now, every pound of oriental oil that is diverted 
from America and sent to Europe is an injury to the cottonseed 
growers of the South and to the farmers, I might also say, of 
the United States. The result is that when the emergency 
tariff law was enacted there was only one purchaser in 
the Orient for the vegetable oils, and that was Europe. Prior 
to that there were two purchasers; that is, the competing 
oil men of the United States and the competing oil men of 
Europe. ` 

That resulted in higher prices for the vegetable oils of the 
Orient, and the higher prices of the oils in the Orient were re- 
flected in the United States and higher prices were paid for 
the oils produced here. But just as soon as the emergency 
tariff law was enacted, so that the producers of the oriental oil 
had only one market, to wit, Europe, their price went down. 
There was no competition in the bidding, and with the lowering 
of their prices, because there was only one bidder, to wit, Eu- 
rope, those lower prices were reflected in diminished prices 
here and the cottonseed men of the South obtained a less price 
for their oil than they otherwise would have received. 


What was the result? Those oils which would have come to 
the United States and have largely entered into industrial uses 
were sent to Europe and there manufactured into edible prod- 
ucts, and the American oil men and shippers of edible and in- 
edible oil products lost a large part of their market. So instead 
of the emergency tariff law being a benefit to the oil producers 
of the United States, either the producers of vegetable oils or 
the producers of animal fats, it was a detriment. ` 

There was also another injury which resulted from this pro- 
cedure. When we import those oils from the Orient we must 
refine them. That furnishes work for a large number of people. 
As stated, that oil goes into soap and into other inedible prod- 
ucts of the United States. So American manufacturers and 
American employees were injured by the exclusion of these oils 
which formerly were brought from the Orient. It is absurd to 
Say that there is any benefit to the producer of these animal 
fats vr vegetable oils by the imposition of the tariff duty when, 
as everybody knows, the United States is a great field for the 
produetion of animal fats, as well as for the development of 
vegetable oils. 

I call attention now to a chart which I have here, which cor- 
roborates, I think, the statements I have made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before introducing the 
ebart will the Senator yield to me to present a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, KING. May I inquire of the Senator if he expects to 
get a vote this evening? It will take me some time to analyze 
this chart. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think we can get a vote to- 
night upon this paragraph. So I was about to ask for à short 
executive session. 

Mr, KING. Very well; I shall be gind to yield for that 
purpose. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to submit a report 
from the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
will be received. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
10766) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 813) thereon. 

I invite the attention of Senators to the measure. It does 
not appropriate any money; it simply adopts projects, making 
appropriations in order. There are two amendments which 
the committee have made to the bill, to which there will pos- 
sibly be opposition. I know that we can not pass the measure 
unless it can be done without taking very much time. I could 
not ask the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER], in 
charge of the tariff bill, to lay aside that bill unless I could 
assure him that there would be very little discussion on the 
river and harbor measure. So I hope that Senators will ex- 
amine the amendments which are made to the bill in order 
that we can probably ascertain some time in the near future 
about what length of time it will take to pass the bill. As I 
said, if I find we can pass it in probably an hour or such a 
matter, I shall confer with the Senator from North Dakota 
about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether the report filed by the committee presents a com- 
prehensive explanation of the two amendments to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not cover them exten- 
sively, but it brings out the salient facts, I think, with reference 
to each one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of exécutive business. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 11, 1922, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 

Fred A. Bradley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 9, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. V., in place of George G. Davidson, jr., whose term 
of office will expire July 15, 1922. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Joseph W. Pascoe, of Easton, Pa., to be naval officer of cus- 
toms in collection district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., fo fill an existing vacancy. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Edwin E. Winters, of Alabama, to be register of the land 
office at Montgomery, Ala. 

Louis W. Burford, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Del Norte, Colo. i 

Edgar T. Conquest, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Sterling, Colo. 

Charles R. Smith, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Durango, Colo. 

Fred C. Stoddard, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Missoula, Mont, 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be captain. 
First Lieut. William Le Roy Thompson, Medical Corps, from 
July 6, 1922. - 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
ATR SERVICE. 
First Lieut. Donald Frank Stace, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 2, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


First Lieut, Joe David Moss, Field Artillery, with rank from 
October 7, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Lrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


Robert Bruce Milroy to be register of the land office, Yakima, 
Wash. 3 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Clarence Charles Williams to be Chief of Ordnance, with 
rank of major general. 

Joseph Frank Janda to be colonel, Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Louis Stewart Chappelear to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Richard Kerr Cravens to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Robert Whitfield to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Andrew Jackson White to be major, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, - 

Eugene Ross Householder to be major, Adjutant General's 
Department. = 

Edward Roth, Ir,, to be major, Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment. 

Paul Theodore Bock to be major, Air Service. 

Kenneth McCatty to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

William Anthony Woodlief to be captain, Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Sherman Robert Ingram to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
0 Morton Donald Adams to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
‘orps. 

Stephen Richard Wood to be chaplain, with rank of major. 

Henry Jouette Geiger to be chaplain, with rank of captain. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Patrick D. Ryan, Fort Huachuca, 
ILLINOIS, 
William L. McKenzie, Elizabeth. 
Mancel Talcott, Waukegan, 


: LOUISIANA, 
Novilla T. King, Simsboro. 


NEBRASKA, 


Elmer W. Couch, Henry. 
Mildred E. Johnson, Mead. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Edmund A. Kenney, River Edge. 
Jennie Madden, Tuckahoe, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Sadie M, Mullen, Huntersville. 


SENATE, 
Turspay, July 11, 1922, 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Cummins) took the chair. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on yesterday in my tempo- 
rary absence the Senator from Utah [Mr. K Na] took occasion 
again to refer to the effect of protection upon the industries in 
some of the Eastern States, and especially in the State of Con- 
necticut. I agree with him as to the effect of a protective tariff 
upon the great industrial States of the country that have “ pros- 
pered enormously,” as he says, but I do not agree with him in 
some of the conclusions which he reached in regard to the effect 
of protection upon the workingmen of the country who are 
engaged in the manufacturing industries, The Senator from 
Utah took occasion, among other things, to say: 

The steel interests and the textile interests in the past have been 
beneficiaries of the tariff system, and they have grown rich at the 
expense of the people by reason of the tariff rates which have been 
imposed, 

I am quoting from page 10109 of yesterday’s RECORD. 

Mr. President, the fact that this is the greatest und richest 
Nation in the world, pays by far the highest wages in the 
world, and the further fact that a day's work in this country 
will buy anywhere from three to six times as large an amount 
of the basic necessities of life as a day’s work will buy in 
many other countries in the world, would seem to justify the 
Senator from Utah, when he discusses the demerits of the 
protective system, in devoting a few moments to this discussion 
of the merits of the system as demonstrated by the industrial 
record of the country under protective tariff. 

The Senator went on to say: 

Several days ago I was discussing the tariff, and alluded to a num- 
ber of States which had been cular beneficiaries of high tariffs. 
I alluded among others to the State of Connecticut. The able Senator 
from Connecticut Mr. ie ae ee challenged some of the statements 
which I made. I then said that protection undoubtedly had enriched 
some in his State, but that the erent wealth of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and certain protected States was in the hands of a limited 
number of corporations and individuals. I called attention to the 
strikes In the mills of his State, to the impoverishment of the people 
at work in the mills. 

I do not remember that the Senator specified any particular 
strike in Connecticut. I did not know that there was any 
strike now existing in Connecticut of any consequence, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. I spoke in the past, that there had been strikes, 
a great many strikes. I did not speak of any in the present. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, it probably is true that there have been 
strikes in Connecticut in the past, but I think there is no 
State in the Union whose record is freer from serious strikes 
than the State of Connecticut, and it is because, as I shall 
undertake to show later, that the wages paid in Connecticut 
are probably as high as those paid in any community on earth 
for similar services. 

I quote further from the Senator’s remarks of yesterday, 
where he said that these strikes resulted in the impoverishment 
of the people at work in the mills, and where he called at- 
tention— ; 
to the poverty which existed, and called attention to the fact that the 
Republicans had by their legislation made it possible for certain in- 
dustries to reap enormous profits, and that those industries had driven 
out the American workmen and had imported labor from abroad and 


forced the wages of the worker down until the wages paid were so 
pitifully small that poverty and, in too many instances, gaunt hunger 


were the constant companions of the employees, 
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Of course, I realize that when the Democratie Party is in the 
desperate condition which it now occupies, we must expect exag- 
geration and misrepresentation from its votaries. 

I called attention the other day to the fact that the manufac- 
tured products in the State of Connecticut in the year 1919 were 
greater in value than the entire wheat crop of the United States. 
I called attention then, and I want to repeat a few facts bearing 
upon Connecticut industries and what they mean not only to the 
workmen of Connecticut but to the rest of the people of the 
United States. 

We have in Connecticut 4,800 factories. The people employed 
in 1919 were 338,000. The wages.and salaries paid were $406,- 
467,000. The capital invested was-$1,341,000,000. The value of 
the products was $1,392,000,000. The cost of materials was 
$685,000,000, and the value added by manufacture was $706,- 
000,000. The average daily wage was.$3.56. Now, there may be 
industries in the country highly specialized where the labor is 
especially irksome and possibly dangerous, where the average of 
wage paid will be higher than that, but I challenge any man on 
this floor to point to any State in the Union where the average 
paid for wages upon products similar to those made in Con- 
necticut is higher than the average wage paid in Connecticut. 

It. may be of interest to note that the number of establish- 
ments in Connecticut in 1899 were 3,382; salaries and wages 
paid, $85,000,000. The number of establishments was increased 
18 per cent from 1909 to 1919, the number of persons engaged 
inereased 32 per cent, and the wages from 1909 to 1919 increased 
172 per cent. I wish to put in the Recorp a brief statement with 
reference to the different industries in Connecticut and the 
number of employees: 

Connecticut industries consumed in 1919 398,000 tons of 
anthracite, 2,280,000 tons of bituminous coal, 1,447,000 barrels 
of fuel oil, 163,000 tons of coke, 32,618 barrels of gasoline, and 
627,000 cubic feet of gas. Connecticut ranks first among the 
States in the value of products in the fur felt. hat industry, 
fourth in silk, sixth in cotton, and sixth in woolen worsted 
products. In 1919 Connecticut consumed 54,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, purchased 33,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn, value of 
cotton $65,000,000, value of manufactured products $105,000,000, 
In 1919 Connecticut purchased 60,000,000 pounds of wool, made 
200,000,000 yards of cloth, and 69,000,000 yards of shirting, 
valued at $68,000,000, Yet, Mr. President, the output of some 
of our factories has been decreasing since 1914. Our costs of 
manufacture have greatly increased. For instance, the cost of 
materials in the fur felt hat industry increased 163 per cent from 
1914 to 1919. 

Mr. President, it is trne that Connecticut makes about every- 
thing that is merchantable, and she makes machinery for other 
States and countries to make about everything that is merchant- 


able. When the war broke out the Government took advantage | $h 


of the fact that Connecticut was equipped to make probably a 
greater variety of articles needed for war supplies than any 
other State of her size in the Union. It is a matter of history 
that Paris. would have surrendered to Germany in 1914 if it 
had not been for munitions made in Connecticut. Indeed, sir, 
a very large portion of the munitions used by our allies during 
the whole war were made in Connecticut. 

It is easy to see that with the tremendous demand for war 
supplies Connecticut industries were prosperous for a time 
during the. war; but, sir, a great many of our best boys were 
drafted and sent to the front and our manufacturers. were 
compelled to secure help where it could be obtaimed and such 
help as it was. possible to obtain. After the war closed we 
had, as can well be imagined, a very serious period of de- 
pression, because the demand for many of our goods ceased, 
More than that, Germany, after the war closed, specialized in 
many articles which came in direct competition with goods 
made in Connecticut, especially the metal goods, all kinds of 
cutlery, clocks, and so forth. As the result, our factories were 
compelled either to close or work on short time or reduce 
wages. There was no alternative. It was true then and it is 
true to-day that owing to this keen German competition many 
of our factories were and are working on short time, many of 
our manufacturers are making no money, yet they are keeping 
their organizations together and are employing help at a loss, 
possibly hoping that this Congress will have the wisdom to give 
to her industries, and all legitimate industries in the country, 
reasonable protection against the ruinous competition from the 
low-wage countries across the water. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
read into the Ruconn yesterday a letter from Patrick F. 
O’Meara, president of the Cennecticut Federation of Labor, 
portions. of which I shall new quote: 


Your statement of the employment of the ch wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I seam È the speech, I was 


thinking whether or not your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut. 


E continue to quote: 

Dur the World War the writer was honored by being selected 
for membership on one of the three district boards of this State. This, 
as you will recollect, had to do with all appeals over local boards’ de- 
cisions and all industrial exemptions. and as the secretary of the board 
for the war term the great rt of the evidence submitted on ques- 
tionnaires brought forth conditions that no State should be proud of, 
and thousands of these questionnaires had to be written up and com- 
pleted by others than e registrart, for the reason that the said 
registrant could neither read nor write. 

Mr. President, Mr. O’Meara, I presume, is a good Democrat, 
and, if my information is correct, he had a job under the 
former administration. Apparently he had something to do 
with the draft, Whether he had any other occupation or not I 
do not know. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut. yield to the. Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator from Connecticut refer to the 
“job” that Mr. O'Meara had as being one with the draft board? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not consider that a very big 
“job,” does he? 

Mr. McLEAN, I do not know whether Mr. O'Meara had any 
other occupation or not. I am not fmding fault with Mr. 
O'Meara; on the contrary, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
desire to say that if there is anything in the State of Con- 
necticut that deserves criticism, I would be the last man in the 
Senate to try to suppress such criticism; but when Mr. O’Meara 
makes the broad and far-reaching statements which he does, I 
hope he will let. the workingmen in’ Connecticut know before 
next November comes whether he thinks the remedy sor the 
situation which he alleges exists lies in a continuation of exist- 
ing tariff rates or in rates which would give the employers in 
the State of Connecticut reasonable protection against their 
competitors from abroad. If he adheres to the tariff plank 
in the last Democratic platform, which denounced protective 
tariffs, if he adheres to the time-honored policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party that protective tariffs are not only unconstitutional 
but that they are fraudulent and a tax upon the many for the 
benefit of the few, I hope he will frankly state his position in 
the State of Connecticut, for I want to say, and say emphat- 
ically, that Connecticut has no more use for the Democratic 
theory relative to protection than it has for a frost in August 
or the Asiatic cholera. The writer goes on to say: 

During the latter part of the year 1921 the city of New Britain, 

Conn., bad to make an appropriation owt of the municipal funds to 
send back to Spain and Portugal large numbers. of cheap foreign 
laborers that they had brought in there (I refer to the manufacturers), 
and who were living in such filthy conditions that the city authorities: 
ot 2.15 Britain thought the best thing to do was to send them out of. 
e . 
As I have stated, Mr. President, during the war the manu- 
facturers of Connecticut were compelled to get help where 
they could and of the best character that could be obtained, and 
to get along with it as best they could, for a great many of our 
high-class boys were called to the front, while we in Connecti- 
cut were making munitions and arms and war supplies that 
were absolutely necessary to the conduct of the war. We were 
fighting for our lives, and we did the best we could. I want 
to say, Mr. President, that Connecticut is not ashamed of her 
record in the war of what she said or did. Her record will, 
I think, compare favorably with the record of the State which 
is represented in part by the junior Senator from Utah. 

When the war was over we had to meet the serious industrial 
depression. Orders for our goods ceased; we had a large surplus 
of labor on our hands; but, Mr. President, I want to say that 
everything was done to help those men who were unemployed 
to go where they could secure employment, if possible, or to 
keep them in Connecticut and pay them enough to enable them 
to subsist until business should revive. 

This letter goes on to say: 


But I can not sit idly by and have conditions go on as they are 
without protesting from time to time against them, and I was elated 
when I read of your indictment against Senator MCLEAN and his con- 
stituents—I refer to the manufacturers of Connecticut. * * = 


Mr. President, I want to say now, as I have said before, that, 
as a member of the Finance Committee, I have in no instance, 
and I shall in no instance, ask for a rate that will give more 
than reasonable protection to the manufacturers of Connecticut 
and enable them to pay good wages, and I wish to say further 
that the highest rates in this bill are the lowest in propor- 
tion to the protection which is needed. 

I quote further from this letter: 

If the proposed tariff bill goes through they will again reap the 
harvest that they have for years, and I smile when I read of the claims 
that German-made watches are being sold so cheaply in the U 
States, when, as a matter of fact, such a big and influential concern 
as the New Haven Clock Co., in my home city, is teday paying wages 
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ted on! 


that men are forced to 
take them to earn a few dollars for their families; the wages are even 
lower than before the war. 


50 low that they never would be ac 


Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to communicate 
with the company referred to, but it is probable that foreign 
competition in the article manufactured by that company is 
keen at the present time, and very likely their mill is either 
working on short time or it may be possible that they have had 
to reduce wages temporarily, and I wish to say again to the 
Senator from Utah that this condition must necessarily continue 
if the competition from abroad is allowed to continue; and pre- 
cisely the same argument which applies to the manufacture of 
clocks applies to every single industry in this country. The 
Senator from Utah has taken occasion, I think, to vote for a 
protective tariff on the products of his State. 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. MoLEAN. I do not. know but that the Senator has 
avoided voting on some of the articles produced in his State 
which have asked for protection—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not permit such a statement 
as that to go unchallenged ; I deny it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Or neglected to do so. 

Mr, KING, No; I do not dodge any issue that may be pre- 
sented, i 

Mr. MCLEAN. Then I gladly withdraw the statement if it is 
not true; but I do not understand the Senator to say that he is 
opposed to all protective tariffs, and I want to say to him that 
a man will drown under an inch of water just as quickly as he 
will if he is at the bottom of the sea. We have many highly 
specialized industries in Connecticut, yet, as every Senator 
knows, the industries of Connecticut are really but a drop in the 
American bucket. The pay roll in the United States in 1919 was 
over $10,000,000,000, and a very large percentage of that was 
paid in the production of articles in the manufacture of which 
labor constituted a very high percentage of the cost. So the 
problem confronting us is entirely national in its scope. 

It is true with regard to my section of the country that we 
are now experiencing industrial depression. Conditions have 
been improving to some extent lately, probably in anticipation 
of the enactment of the pending bill, but unless this bill is 
passed, unless the confidence of our great producers is revived, 
serious results will ensue. Many of them, I know, have their 
storehouses full of goods which they can not sell, waiting and 
hoping that the Democratic Party will allow the country to be 
relieved from the potential and actual ruinous competition of 
other countries. 

I want to say to the Senator further that while I have no 
controversy with him, taking the view that he does on this ques- 
tion, and I have no controversy with the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the State of Connecticut, the Sen- 
ator's position and the position taken by Mr. O'Meara utterly 
fail to consider the real cause of the business depression which 
now exists in Connecticut and elsewhere, and utterly fail to 
estimate the necessity for the maintenance of the time-honored 
and fully tested principle of protection if we are to continue to 
do business in this country and sustain our standard of wages 


and living. 
Mr. KING obtained the floor. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 


submit a resolution and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration? I think it will take but a moment to hare 
it considered. 

I yield, 


Mr. KING, 
ABANDONED COTTON ACREAGE, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
resolution for information. 

The reading clerk read the resolution 
follows: 


Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
has heretofore made no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
Ist of mber each year; and 

Whereas there is practically no cotton acreage abandoned after 
July 1 each year; an 

hereas failure to obtain a good stand of cotton in many places 
and the increased ravages of the boll weevil in other sections of the 
cotton-producing States have caused abandoned cotton acreage to be 
larger than usual; and 

hereas the cotton produced, the spinner, and the public are en- 
titled to know as early as the information can be obtained what per 
cent of cotton acreage has been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chief of the Crop Reporting Bureau be, and he ts 
hereby. authorized and directed to 8 confer with the commis- 
sioners of agriculture in the cotton-growing States and with the agri- 
cultural agents of the various counties in said States and ascertain just 
what in their opinion is the percentage of abandoned cotton acreage up 
to July 1. 1922) be it further 


(S8. Res. 319), as 


Resolved, That the said Chief of the Crop Reporting Bureau shall pub- 
vt as information in his forthcoming August the 1st crop-condition 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I gathered the 
full import of the resolution. It seems to require a report as 
to the cotton acreage abandoned up to July 1, 1922. It does not, 
however, ask that any comparison be made with the cotton 
acreage abandoned in any other year or period. I can not quite 
understand how the bureau will answer the question pro- 
pounded unless some date is specified with which to compare the 
cotton acreage abandoned on July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
the reports published every year on December 1 show that. 
They have authority now for obtaining that information, but 
we want to know now what percentage of the acreage planted 
in cotton this year had been abandoned up to the ist of July. 
There is very little cotton acreage abandoned after that time, 
Whatever there is, it will be reported in December, 

Mr. SMOOT. As compared with the last report made? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We can compare this report, when received, 
and show how much was abandoned each year before, because 
that information is already on file in the Department of Agri- 
culture; but we want to know how much has been abandoned 
this year up to July 1, rather than wait until December 1 and 
have the public, the spinners, and the cotton-buying world be- 
lieve that the acreage planted in cotton in the spring is in 
cultivation now, when the truth is much of the acreage planted 
this year has already been abandoned. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I think the Senator wants is the number 
of acres in cultivation on July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what this information will show. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not what the resolution says, 

Mr, HEFLIN. The resolution will get the Information, how- 
ever, because the department has already shown the number of 
acres planted in cotton, and when we find ont how much has 
been abandoned we will then know, of course, how many acres 
are still in cultivation, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the information, but I 
doubt very much whether the resolution is properly expressed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I understand, the 
official to whom this resolution is addressed is a subordinate of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I suggest in all seriousness that 
the resolution should be addressed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, absolutely, without question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that he should be authorized and 
directed to have done what the resolution requests. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is modified 
accordingly. Is there objection to its present consideration? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may it be read again? 1 
was out of the Chamber when it was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read ghe 
resolution as modified. 

The reading clerk read the resolution as modified, as follows: 


Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricuitural Department 
has heretofore made no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
ist of December each year; and 

Whereas there is practically no cotton acreage abandoned after July 
1 each year; and 

Whereas failure to obtain a good stand of cotton in man 
the increased ravages of the boll weevil in other sections o 
producing States 
than usual; and 

Whereas the cotton producer, the spinner, and the public are entitled 
to know as early as the information can be obtained what per cent of 
cotton acreage has been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to immediately confer with the commissioners 
of agriculture in the cotton-growing States and with the agricultural 
agents of the various counties in said States and ascertain just what 
in their opinion is the percentage of abandoned cotton acreage up to 
* 1. 1922. Be it further 

esolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish said infor- 
mation in his forthcoming August the Ist crop-condition report. 


Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for a question, I notice that the Senator has fixed July 1 as 
being the date after which little or no acreage is abandoned, 
Does that cover the entire Cotton Belt? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why not say “during this season,” or 


places and 
the cotton- 
aye caused abandoned cotton acreage to be larger 


something of that kind? 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is, from December 81, 1921. They have it 
up to that date. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; for this season. 

Mr. POMERENE, Of course, I do not live in the Cotton Belt, 
so am not entirely familiar with that; but it occurred to me 
that the Senator is just as much interested in knowing whether 
there was any acreage abandoned after July 1 as he is in know- 
ing whether any was abandoned before July 1, because that is 
what he wants. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Secretary of Agriculture is already au- 
thorized to make that report, and makes it on the Ist of De- 
cember; but we are asking now that this information be given 
to the public, so that tLe public will know and the farmer will 
‘have the benefit of the public knowing that he is not cultivating 
us many acres in cotton as he planted in the spring of the year 
and will not make as much cotton, because hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres planted in cotton have been abandoned for va- 
rious ‘reasons, 

Mr. POMERENE, I think that is a very good suggestion; 
but it ought to be broad enough to include all acreage aban- 
doned, whether it was abandoned before July 1 or after July 1. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A report on that which is abandoned after 
July 1 is provided for now. I am asking that a report on aban- 
doned cotton acreage be obtained and published by August 1 
‘each year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. I want to ask 
‘the Senator from Alabama in all seriousness if he will not 
withdraw the resolution now and put a limit upon the time 
when the investigation shall be made. I am quite sure, the 
way the resolution reads, that there will be no limit at all, and 
if the Senator gets the information called for it is going to 
take months and months of time and a great deal of expense 
to furnish it, and I know that is not what the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. For the Senator's information, Mr. 
President, since he does not live in a cotton-growing State 

Mr. SMOOT. I know about the cotton-growing States, how- 
ever, 

Mr, HEPLIN. I suggest to him that the resolution simply 
provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall have communi- 
cations sent by mail to the commissfoners of agriculture in the 


eotton-growing States and the county agents in those States, 


asking them to give the information in their possession as to 
the amount of cotton acreage already abandoned, and that in- 
formation will be sent back through the mails and it will then 
be given to the public in the August 1 crop-condition report. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is content with that statement, 
I have no objection to the resolution, but I will say that the 
resolution does not call for what the Senator wants. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The resolution will get the information we 
want, and I ask for its adoption, Mr. President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 

ate a communication from the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, 
letters from the Federal Reserve Banks of Minneapolis and 
Dallas relative to the circulation of a speech of Senator Grass 
on the Federal reserve system. The communication will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to suggest that per- 
haps the communication ought to go to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
it has been the understanding that these communications shall 
lie on the table until they are all received, at which time they 
will be properly disposed of. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir; that is the understanding. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator 
from Utah for calling my attention to the matter which has 
just been disposed of, and I should like to know whether these 
replies have been ordered printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not yet. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand that it is the Senator's pur- 
pose to keep them on the table until he gets replies from all 
of the banks 

Mr. HEFLIN. All of them. 


Mr. McLBAN. And then have them printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And then let the Senate decide what disposi- 
tion they will make of them. I may have objection to some 
portions of them going into the Rxconb. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I:shall not. 

Mr, ‘HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator will not. 

Mr. MCLEAN. On the contrary, ‘inasmuch as the Senator 
from Alabama secured the passage of the resolution requiring 
these replies, Ishall expect that he will not object to their being 
printed in the Recorp when they are received. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to make some comments upon some 
portions of the replies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication has been 
disposed of. 

PHILADELPHIA SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, House Joint 
Resolution 170 was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
The principal object of the joint resolution seems to be to pro- 
vide for an invitation on the part of the President to foreign 
nations to participate in an international exposition to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1926. I think it should properly go to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce may be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the joint resolution and that it may be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign lelations. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that change of reference will be made. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. ROBINSON presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from Bert Johnson, of Nashville, and the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in the State of Arkansas, praying for prompt 
action by the Government to settle the railroad strike so thut 
peach and truck crops may be moved to ‘market without ‘loss, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented petitions of the Governor of Colo- 
rado, the Public Utilities Commission of the State of Colorado, 
and the Moffat Tunnel Commission, all of Denver, Colo, pray- 
ing for full enforcement of the decree of the United States 
Supreme Court relating to severance of the Central Pacific 
Railway from the Southern Pacific Co. and opposing reopening 
the question by legislative action, which were referred to the 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


Mr. JOHNSON presented memorials of 262 citizens in the 
State of California, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
Distriet of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a resolution of the Nortu Carolina 
Pine Box and Shook Manufacturers’ Association, protesting 
against the proposed transfer of the Forest ‘Service from ‘the 


Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department, which 


was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
He also presented a resolution of the Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina, ‘favoring the passage of House Reso- 


lution 258, providing for a select committee of 15 doctors in 


the House of Representatives to inquire into the subject of 
narcotic addiction in the United States, etc., Which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Christian churches of 
Duke, N. C., favoring the granting of relief to the suffering 
peoples of Armenia, Which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. R. W. Hicks, president 
of the North Carolina Sorosis, remonstrating against inclu- 
sion of the food, tableware, and women's wear schedules in the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Duplin 
County, N. C., praying for the enactment of legislation creating 
a department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions of Guilford Council, No. 23. of 
High Point; New Bern Council, No. 520, of New Bern; anil 
Greensboro Council, No. 13, of Greensboro, all of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics; and .Banner Council, No. 
80, of Rocky Mount, and Raleigh Council, No. 83, of Raleigh, 
both of the Sons and Daughters of Liberty, all in the State of 
North Carolina, favoring the enactment of legislation creating a 


department of education, which were referred to the Committee 


on Education and Labor. 

‘Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of:members of the Argentine 
High School, of Kansas City, and sundry citizens of Merriam, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
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tion creating a department of education, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Ile also presented resolutions adopted by the chambers of 
commerce of Junction City and Kansas City, the Lindsborg 
Commercial Club, of Lindsborg, and the Topeka Traffic Associa- 
tion, of Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, favoring full en- 
forcement of the deeree of the United States Supreme. Court 
relating to severance of the Central Pacific Railway from the 
Southern Pacifie Co., ete, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

THURSTON W. TRUE, 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, tọ which 
was referred the bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. 
True, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 814) thereon. a 


BILLS, AND, JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a, joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3809) granting a pension to Jane Z. Tolman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 8810) providing for a readjustment of sales con- 
tracts of Government houses in Bremerton and other points, in 
Kitsap County, Wash.; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S, 3811) to provide for the, erection of a public build- 
ing at Oakland, Alameda, County, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 8812) granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stan- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3813) authorizing a decoration for valor, to be 
designated the military star; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve: Bank of St. Louis to enter into contracts for the erec- 
tion of buildings for its head oflice and branches, and the Fed- 
eral, Reserve Bank of San Francisco to enter into contracts for 
the erection. of a building for its branch office in Salt Lake 
City, Utah; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment authorizing improve- 
ment work at Westchester Creek, N. X., in accordance with 
report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document 
No. 8, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce. with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a short time, 
because I know Senators are anxious to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the schedule dealing with vegetable oils, which is 
now before us; but the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Leax] has discussed at considerable length a letter received by 
me and presented to the Senate yesterday. The letter was 
written by a resident of the State of Connecticut who is in a 
position to know of the facts to which he refers in his letter. 

Mr. President, a few days ago, in speaking upon the tariff, I 
said: 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment ago, that a large part 
of the population W oi the milis in the State of Connecticut was 
foreign. There were strikes in the mills and factories because of the 
injastice which the mill owners perpetrated upon the laborers whom 
they employed. I repeat, the Senator's State has rich. I do 
not mean the great masses of the people . or become rich, 
but the predatory interests with which the Senator from Connecticut 
is alllied have grown rich. The Senator, believing in their economic 
views, speaks for policies which they favor and for this bill, which they 
indorse. When we come to the textile schedule we shall find the able 
Senator from Connecticut lifting bis voice in protest against fair and 
reasonable rates. He is willing that the favorites of the, Republican 
Party, those favorites against whom Senator Dolliver inveighed, those 
favorites against whom Theodore Roosevelt inveighed, those favorites 
who have played the e in the past and who have prostituted the 


taxing powers of the verament for thelr enrichment, shall continue 
their illegal course. 


At this point I was interrupted by the Senator from Missouri, 
and after a short colloquy, I proceeded: 

Coming back to the question which I suggested a moment ago, I re- 
Peat that the manufacturers and the beneficiaries of the tariff system 
who reside in the State of the Senator from Connecticut, or who, if 
they do not reside there, reside in New York or Boston or elsewhere 
and have their factories in his State, have been willing to get cheap 
labor and get it from over the seas in order that they might increase 
their swollen fortunes. The State of Connecticut, small, with but 
limited agricultural resources, wiih no mineral wealth, and without 
having the advantages that are possessed by many other States, has 
directed its attention ely to manufacturing; and those engaged in 
manufacturing have perceived that if they could get higher tarit duties 
and prevent competition from abroad they would-be able to exploit the 
American ple b charging them infinitely more for their products 
than would have to be paid under a legitimate competitive system. 
Republicans of Connecticut haye only done what Republicans—I am 
speaking now of the brand of Republicans that Roosevelt denounced— 
have done el here. 

A resident of the State of Connecticut, reading the address 
which I made, and the colloquy between the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and myself, was prompted to write 
me. the letter which I read in part yesterday, and to which 
the Senator from Connecticut has just referred. Those who 
have listened to the Senator will recall that he did not deny 
what I stated and what was stated by Mr. O'Meara, the presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor, namely, that cheap labor had 
been imported and employed in the mills and factories of 
Connecticut, and that strikes and industrial disturbances had 
occurred because of the low wages which had been paid, 

The Senator does not deny what was declared to be a fact 
by Mr. O’Meara, that men from Portugal and Spain had been 
employed in his State, and because of their unfortunate situa- 
tion an appropriation had been made by the city council of 
one of the cities for the purpose of sending them back to the 
country from which they came, 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does, the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. McLEAN. I did not deny it because I had no knowledge 
on the subject. I stated to the Senator, however, that during 
the war the overwhelming demand for munitions made in 
Connecticut, and the fact that a good many of our own boys 
were drafted and sent to the front, made it imperative for 
our manufacturers to secure labor from every source possible 
for the time being, and that after the war was over it may be 
true that we had in the State a great many men who came 
from outside—I do not know where. I stated to the Senator 
that he would find we did everything we could to help those 
people get employment outside or in the State, and in many 
instances we kept our factories going at a loss for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping those people in comfortable circum- 
stances until they could get employment elsewhere. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Mr. O’Meara corroborates, in 
his statement. the observations which I made with respect to 
the effect. of the protective tariff system as it applies to the 
State of Connecticut. He, in effect, states that the perpetua- 
tion of that system will result in a condition of servitude. He 
states that there have been strikes and industrial disturbances, 
notwithstanding the great profits which bave been made by 
the manufacturers of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I want the manufacturers to 
prosper in order that they may pay high wages and maintain 
the American standard of living. If there are any manufac- 
turers in Connecticut or anywhere else who do not do that, the 
remedy does not lie in destroying capital. The cure does not 
lie in universal poverty. We can not help ourselves by de- 
scending to the conditions which exist across the water, which 
these people left in order to better themselves. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, no one was suggesting an assault 
upon capital. In my opinion, as I have said heretofore, the 
greatest enemy capital has to-day is the selfishness and the 
greed of some of the capitalists themselves. Some are not con- 
tent with a legitimate and fair profit upon their investments. 
Jam not making an indictment of the capitalistic system or of 
all capitalists, because I believe in private ownership of prop- 
erty and in the right of owners to use their own property and 
to enjoy the benefits arising therefrom. I am speaking, as I 
said in that speech to which I referred, of the character of capi- 
talists of whom Mr. Roosevelt spoke; of whom the distinguished 
Senator who is now occupying the chair [Mr. Cums] and 
his illustrious colleague, Senator Dolliver, now deceased, spoke 
when they were discussing the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, those 
capitalists who sought to impose tariff duties so high as to build: 
up monopolies in the United States and to give them absolute 
control of the domestic market and the prices of domestic 
products, 
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They were referring to the Steel Trust, which has made not 
millions of dollars but hundreds of millions; the Steel Trust 
which secures benefits in the bill before us and demands duties 
upon steel products notwithstanding the fact that the steel in- 
dustry of the United States can successfully compete with the 
steel producers in every country in the world. 

The steel manufacturers, and all other corporations and 
individuals who seek to use the Government and the powers 
of the Government to secure legislation to enable them to in- 
crease the prices of their products, are their own enemies and 
the enemies of capital. Our country has grown and prospered 
under its free institutions, the Federal Constitution as well as 
the State constitutions recognizing the right of individuals to 
acquire property and to control it. I believe that our country 
has grown and prospered because of the capitalistic system; 
it would have failed in its high mission under communism or 
the conflicting socialistic doctrines or the nationalization of the 
industries of the country. I believe in an individualism that 
gives a broad field for the genius and the enterprise of the 
American people. But I am opposed to a tariff system that will 
rivet upon the consuming masses the policies and the demands 
of greedy corporations who are not satisfied with a fair and 
legitimate profit upon their investments. 

The State of Connecticut, as indicated by Mr. O'Meara, has 
built up great industrial corporations, and those organizations 
have employed pauper labor from overseas, and have paid 
wages which have been so low, as indicated by Mr. O’Meara, 
as to threaten industrial servitude and have been provocative 
of strikes and industrial disturbances. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the last statement made 
by the Senator excites my curiosity. Does Mr. O'Meara state 
what the wages were? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then how can the Senator say he states 
they are so low that the employees can not live on them? 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why does the Senator make the as- 
sertion, therefore, that the wages are pauper wages, if he does 
not even know what the wages are? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know what the wages are? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not; but the Senator is making 
some affirmative statements, and I am seeking information. 

Mr. KING, I will state to the Senator that I do not know 
- specifically what the wages are, but I do know—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know generally what 
they are? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to conclude my 
sentence? That wages paid in manufacturing plants of Con- 
necticut at times have been so low as to be provocative of 
strikes and industrial disturbances, and, as the Senator will 
recall, in the investigations which were made when there were 
strikes a few years ago, it was shown that women, and even 
little children, were either compelled to work or did work in 
many factories and mills because the earnings of the husbands 
and the fathers were insufficient to meet the necessities of the 
family. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no recollection of any such inci- 
dents, nor do I remember the investigation. To what investiga- 
tion does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that both in Rhode Island 
and in Connecticut there were strikes a few years ago in the 
textile mills and plants. Š 

Mr. WADSWORTH.” I am speaking of Connecticut. I have 
no recollection of the strikes in Connecticut to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. KING. I have a recollection that there were strikes in 
both Rhode Island and in Connecticut. There have been strikes 
in textile plants and in steel plants and many of these great 
manufacturing institutions of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of Connecticut. I want 
the Senator to give the information to which he has alluded, 
but which he apparently does not specify. In what city and in 
what industry and in what corporation were these pauper wages 
paid? 

Mr. KING. I can not state to the Senator offhand—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought not. 

Mr. KING. But I shall put in the Rxconp to the full satis- 
faction of the Senator, before this debate ends, data which will 
support the statement of Mr. O’Meara, and the statement which 
I have made, that the wages paid in the textile mills of Con- 
necticut were so low as to be insufficient for the proper support 
of the families of the men who labored there, and I will put in 
the Record facts to show the Senator that in textile mills not 
only men work, but in many instances the mothers and some of 
the children have worked. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senator gets all this informa- 
tion, which is going to be so interesting 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether it will be interesting to 
the Senator. I think it will not be interesting to the super- 
cilious Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his observa- 
tion. I am merely seeking the truth. I did not realize that a 
seeker after the truth should be called supercilious; but I hope 
that when the Senator does put this interesting information, 
of which he has none to-day—— 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New York is entirely in 
error, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not been able to get any of it 
from the Senator. I hope that when he does put it in the 
Record he will also ascertain and put in the Recorp the com- 
parative wages paid in Connecticut and the wages paid in other 
States to show whether Connecticut has thus fattened at the 
expense of the many and for the benefit of the few, and whether 
or not it has been the rule in the State of Connecticut to pay 
pauper wages under a protective tariff system. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator will not be interested in 
all of that information, and if it is a matter of so much interest 
to the Senator, with his prodigious capacity for work, I 
suggest that he embark upon this enterprise himself. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be deeply interested, myself, in the 
replies which the Senator gets to the question of the Senator 
from New York. The Senator from New York is a very able 
Senator, very industrious and very capable in seeking statis- 
tics, but I do not think he will succeed in finding anything to 
corroborate the charges of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. We will leave that for the public to determine, if 
they should be sufficiently interested in the controversy between 
the Senator from New York and myself. i 

I read again what was stated by Mr. O’Meara, the president 
of the Federation of Labor of the State of Connecticut, where 
he says, speaking of the system which obtains in Connecticut— 
that system if permitted to continue will haye the serf and slave sys- 
tem that existed in the South before the Civil War beaten all to atoms, 

Your statement of the employment of the cheap-wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I read the speech, I was 
thinking whether or not your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut. 

This gentleman was born in the State of Connecticut and 
knows full well, as he states in his letter, “of the conditions 
whereof I write, and if either one of the Senators from Connee- 
ticut will deny any of the statements that I have written about 
I will gladly furnish them to you in affidavit form to back 
them up.” 

So, Mr. President, we will have the president of the Federation 
of Labor of the State of Connecticut furnishing, I have no doubt, 
ample evidence to support the contention which he makes and 
to justify the statements which I make. The Senator himself 
has admitted that poor people from Spain and Portugal were 
employed 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. And that they were sent back by appropriation 
from a municipality. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not see why the Senator should reiterate 
an admission that I have never made. The Senator knows that 
I said that I did not contradict that statement because I had 
no knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. KING. Then I modify it; the Senator does not deny 
the statement. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I have no knowledge on the subject, and where 
I have no knowledge I do not deny. 

Mr. KING. I put the statement of Mr. O’Meara against the 
negative attitude of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Where I have no facts I do not assert. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not dare deny it 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not follow the example set by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. ° 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not dare deny it. 

Mr. MCLEAN., What? 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator listened to what I have just 
been reading, what he is contradicting? 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not deny that during the war we em- 
ployed men from Portugal. Is that the point? No; I do not 
deny it. I do not know anything about it; and if it is true, it 
is of no consequence. 

Mr. KING. Of course it would not be of any consequence to 
the Senator. I would not claim it was of any consequence to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I fancy that there are men in Utah who were 
not born there. 

Mr. KING. I do not know the pertinency of that observation, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I hope they have something to do. 


Mr. KING. I was contending, in the speech which the Sen- 
ator has attacked, that the tariff system, as it has been devised 
and applied by the Republican Party, has benefited and enriched 
a limited number, and that schedules have been drawn in the 
interest of predatory trusts, and I aver that schedules in this 
bill have been dictated by interests which are demanding of 
the people prices for their products that are inequitable and 
unjust. 

I called attention to the fact that industrial disturbances and 
strikes had occurred because of the low wages paid, and Mr. 
O'Meara says: 

Your statement on page 6562— 

Speaking of the Recorp— 
relative to this State having industrial disturbances is as true as any 
words coming from the mouth of man. I do hope that on account of 
the position in the life of the community that I hold that you will 
not feel that I am entirely biased in my claims, for I have pay of 
letters in my oflice from employers of labor, la and small, in this 
3 the writer for the fairness that I have entertained at 

Now, Mr. President, the matter under consideration this 
morning is only important as it is a manifestation of the effect 
of a vicious tariff system, No one who is asking for a fair and 
reasonable tariff that will afford reasonable revenue to aid in 
meeting the expenses of the Government can be charged with 
making an assault upon capital. Democrats believe that capital 
should have full opportunity for legitimate investment. They 
are opposed to socialism. They are opposed to governmental 
restrictions which would hamper and impede legitimate develop- 
ment and progress. But the Democratic Party is opposed to 
the prostitution of the taxing powers of the Government and 
their utilization by certain industries in order to enrich those 
who are engaged in such industries. 

I shall vote for a tariff that will give to the Government ade- 
quate revenue. I shall not vote against a tariff bill because it 
may afford incidental protection if I believe that the rates are 
fair and just and will raise a reasonable amount of revenue. 
But I shall not vote for any tariff measure, the sole purpose or 
the principle of which is to transfer from the pockets of the 
masses into the pockets of the few the earnings of the people. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator said he weuld vote for an ade- 
quate tariff or a tariff that would provide adequate revenue. 
We need $4,000,000,000, as the Senator knows, 

Mr. KING. Of course I did not mean that we should raise 
all revenues from tariff duties. No one ever suggested such a 
preposterous thing, particularly when the Republicans are in 
power. The policy of the Republican Party is to derive but 
little revenue from the tariff, by cutting off importations, in 
order that the domestic manufacturers and producers may have 
a practical monopoly of the domestic market. I am in favor of 
a legitimate tariff such as the Underwood tariff law, and 1 
would be in fayor of supplementing that by a sane and reason- 
able revenue law that would require wealth and the various 
industries of the country and the other proper sources of taxa- 
tion to contribute what would be fair and just to meet the 
expenses of the Government economically administered. 

Mr. McLEAN. The revenue received from the income tax in 
1921 was $1,000,000,000 less than it was in 1920. My idea is 
that the best way to alleviate existing conditions and reduce 
the per capita tax is to restore the purchasing power of the 
American people and increase our incomes so that the income 
tax returns will not drop a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the last sentence of the Senator 
is a statesmanlike observation. The difference between the 
Senator and myself is that he suggests a method of accom- 
plishing that desirable end which I think will not bring it 
about. He believes that in order to restore, as he calls it, 
prosperity we must cut off all or practically all imports and 
give the domestic producer a monopoly of the domestic market. 
I regard that as a foolish; an unwise course. I would in- 
creuse production, expand our foreign trade and commerce, 
give to capital fair returns upon investments, afford it a 
full and fair opportunity for development, remove hampering 
governmental restrictions, give labor ample reward for its 
services, and place this Republic in a position to lead the world 
morally, financially, and in all movements which make for 
world peace and prosperity. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to consume about 10 
minutes’ time of the Senate to discuss what appeals to me to 
be an outstanding feature of the tariff bill, one which appears 
in the bill and is provided for as reported by the committee, 
which has not yet been reached in the ordinary way, but which 
I believe should be given consideration even before it is reached 
because of its paramount importance. 
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I refer to that section of the bill which provides for elasticity 
of administration of the tariff law and which provides discre- 
tionary power likewise in the administration of the law. I 
may say very frankly that if the tariff bill in its final form fails 
to provide, otherwise than through congressional action, some 
method through which individual schedules can be revised, 
downward as well as upward, as circumstances and inyestiga- 
tion should warrant, I can not vote for it. I am making this 
declaration thus early, as I do not wish my possible position 
later to be misunderstood. 

I am a firm believer in some elasticity in the administration 
of a tariff law. The abnormal trade conditions of to-day and 
the accompanying necessity for continually revising economic 
business relations makes it absolutely impossible for any tariff 
law to long meet situations which are changing so rapidly. It 
is unthinkable, especially in view of the time consumed in the 
consideration of this bill, that Congress should be the only 
authority permitted to readjust tariff schedules, 

At the best, because of lack of technical knowledge, Congress 
is poorly equipped, and, anyhow, there are too many other 
problems the solution of which the country demands at our 
hands. I freely admit my lack of knowledge as to the wisdom 
of many of the schedules I have voted on during the considera- 
tion of this measure. I think it is perfectly fair to assume that 
there is not a Senator who would for one moment claim he 
could vote with anything like comprehensive knowledge of the 
effect of a majority of the schedules. 

Of course, Senators on either side of the Chamber: have their 
convictions as to general policy, which I do not criticize, but 
the individual raising or lowering of rates I must assume have 
been the result of study and investigation upon the part of the 


‘committee. Generally speaking, I have followed the recom- 


mendations of the committee. I have questioned their wisdom 
in a number of cases, but in the final analysis I have felt that a 
committee spending weeks and months studying details of trade, 
receiving reports from experts and governmental bodies ap- 
pointed for the purpose, should of necessity be better informed 
than I could possibly expect to be. So therefore it has been 
my policy, as stated, usually to support the committee. 

However, repeat that I am not entirely satisfied—far from 
it—with the bill as presented, and I would not feel justified in 
voting for it if I felt that all these schedules were to remain 
hard and fast until some future Congress again undertook a 
revision of the tariff. 

I have always felt that legislative authority or responsibility 
consisted, or at least should consist, mainly of formulating 
policies and not dealing so much in details of administration. 
The latter power, to be successfully applied, must not be too 
greatly circumscribed and much latitude should be delegated to 
others. Again, may I repeat, with all respect, that this Con- 
gress, or no other Congress, is equipped to enact scientific 
tariff schedules and that to properly serve the country they 
should be flexible. If delegated power is badly administered, 
Congress always has the power to revoke or repeal such au- 
thority. 

Democratic criticism of the bill has not, generally speaking, 
greatly influenced me, because it has so frequently been fol- 
lowed by glaring inconsistencies. Our friends on the other side 
of the aisle admit that fundamentally they are opposed to the 
policy of protection. Fundamentally I favor the policy of pro- 
tection and firmly believe the history of the prosperity of the 
country in the past in every way justifies such a conviction. 

That even Democratic approval or disapproval, however, is 
largely influenced by local or sectional conditions and, con- 
victions as to policy goes to the four winds is amply demon- 
strated and emphasized by many Democratic votes for an in- 
creased tariff where the commodity or product was locally pro- 
duced. Apparently it is not very difficult for an ardent Demo- 
cratic free trader to suddenly become a shouting protectionist 
if local interests are affected. 

It only all goes to prove if a tariff bill is to be equally fair 
to producer and consumer alike, some less directly interested 
agency than Congress must be delegated with greater power. 

I look forward to the day when Congress will not be so 
jealous of its prerogatives and will adopt a policy which will 
provide for a bipartisan commission of trade and production 
experts delegated with real authority to prepare and administer 
tariff bills. As international trade expands, as the various 
countries of the worid are brought closer together because of 
trade necessities and transportation developments, so the pos- 
sibility of a tariff bill lasting as an effective measure longer 
than it takes to write it becomes more and more remote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will my colleague 
suffer an interruption? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to my colleague.. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is familiar, probably, 
with an amendment which I have proposed to the pending bill 
providing for an enlargement of the Tariff Commission in 
numbers, increase of salaries, and added powers to give them 
the authority to recommend to Congress certain rates based 
upon the difference in the conversion costs here and abroad or 
in the competing countries, and where the conversion costs 
in the competing country can not be found to take the landed 
selling cost for an article as compared with the domestic whole- 
sale selling price, the commission to report to Congress their 
conclusions and leave Congress free to act. 

As I understand the Senator’s position, he not only approves 
of that amendment and that policy, but he goes further and 
is in favor of empowering that governmental agency actually 
to fix the rates. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. EDGE. Not entirely. I do not think it would be con- 
stitutional for an agency of that character to fix rates. I am 
in hearty sympathy, let me say, with the proposed amendment 
of my colleague, providing for a nonpartisan or bipartisan 
commission of experts to consider tariff rates. But, I go a 
step further, as my colleague suggests, by indorsing the pro- 
vision now appearing in the pending bill, which provides that 
the President of the United States shall have a certain lati- 
tude in lowering or raising tariff schedules upon such in- 
formation as he deems wise and proper, and upon the promul- 
gating of a proclamation to that effect. So I am, to an extent, 
combining the features of his proposed amendment with the 
additional, as I view it, necessary power to give some latitude, 
so far as it can be done constitutionally, to some official of the 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
get a little more definite information from the colleague of 
the Senator who has the floor concerning his amendment, with 
the permission of the junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The present commission, as I 
understand the matter, is authorized to ascertain the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad, and it is undertak- 
ing to do so and to give that information to the Senate so far as 
it has been able to secure it. If I understand the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from New Jersey, it merely 
amplifies the powers given to the commission to the extent 
that it authorizes them to recommend the rate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. To give that information and those 
facts which impel their findings. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am simply endeavoring to find 
out how much additional authority is given to the commission 
by the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey. The present commission is authorized expressly by 
the act creating it to determine the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad in the case of each duty. Tt is not 
authorized to recommend what rate ought to be imposed. Is 
there amy additional power granted to the commission by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Most certainly. In addition to the 
powers which the commission already has, the amendment pro- 
vides a fundamental principle for ascertaining the tariff rates 
based upon the difference in the conversion cost here and 
abroad; that is, the difference in the production cost. I am 
not going into that. I shall do so when the amendment is 
before the Senate. Nevertheless, it provides for ascertaining 
the difference in the two costs of production and gives power 
to the commission to call in advisory committees; in other 
words, it lifts from the present Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate the burden of the hearings, but provides that all the facts 
analyzed which would appear from the hearings of those com- 
mittees, whether brought out by manufacturers interested in 
industry or importers or consumers or transportation men, shall 
be reported to the Congress, together with the findings. 

The amendment goes further than that, and confers a power 
which they do not now have, and that is, where the conversion 
costs or the production costs can not be ascertained, that they 
shall take the landed selling price of the foreign article and 
the domestic wholesale selling price, which can be obtained, and 
that they shall submit with the facts so ascertained their find- 
ings as to what the tariff rates should be. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I wish to be courteous, but I 
should really like to proceed with my remarks and conclude 
them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I really do not want to infringe 
upon the Senator’s time. . 

Mr. EDGE. I will be glad to extend every possible courtesy 
to my colleague. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator for his cour- 
tesy. He has studied the subject in which I am deeply inter- 
ested, and I wish to understand his position. 

Mr. EDGE. I know my colleague is prepared to debate the 
amendment which he has offered in detail at a later date. 

Mr. President, returning to the bill before the Senate, I 
regret somewhat that the President is called upon to assume 
this additional responsibility and burden, because I feel the 
Chief Executive has sufficient to do as it is, but under existing 
conditions it would seem impossible to place it elsewhere for the 
present. The President, of course, can not carry on the work 
personally, and will therefore undoubtedly depend upon a tri- 
bunal whose duty it will be to obtain the facts and which will 
not be governed alone by political party traditions, be they free 
trade or protection, but whose administration and advice will 
be first influenced by trade and industrial facts. 

As the Government has insisted on assuming control of prac- 
tically all business activities, then the Government owes it to 
business to give prompt decisions as to governmental policy. 
A tariff bill is the very foundation of business development. 

This is possibly a bit aside from my discussion, but I some- 
times feel that the present tendency toward investigation, regu- 
lation, and at times participation is destroying business ini- 
tiative. Men feel it is useless to endeavor to develop pos- 
sible resources because of uncertainty as to the Government’s 
position. 

It is all very well to try to prescribe a formula for business, 
but ofttimes I feel that the present determination to control and 
police every endeavor is resulting in a type of inertia that in 
the final analysis means plenty of theory in Washington but a 
national insolvency which will result in final disintegration and 
disaster. 

Now, if on top of this we pass a tariff bill the subsequent ad- 
ministration of which demonstrates that while it affords ample 
protection it is unnecessarily destructive of American export 
business, there must be some authority to make quick altera- 
tions rather than to await the slow process of congressional 
action. 

Referring to the necessity for elasticity in tariff schedules, 
President Harding on December 6, 1921, on the convening of 
the present session, when delivering his message to the Con- 
gress, made his position in this regard perfectly clear in the 
following language: 

Every contemplation, it little matters in which direction one turns, 
magnifies the difficulty of tariff legislation, but the necessity of the re- 
vision is magnified with it. Doubtless we are justified In seeking a more 
flexible policy than we have provided heretofore. I hope a way will be 
found to make for flexibility and elasticity, so that rates may be ad- 
justed to meet unusual and changing conditions which can not be 
accurately anticipated. There are problems incident to unfair practices, 
and to exchanges which madness money have made almoat unsoly- 
able. I know of no manner in which to effect this flexibility other 
than the extension of the powers of the Tariff Commission, so that it 
ie adapt itself to a scientific and whole just administration of the 
aw. 

I am not unmindful of the constitutional difficulties. These can be 
met by giving authority to the Chief Executive, who could proclaim 
additional duties to meet conditions which the Congress may designate. 

At this point I must disavow any desire to enlarge the Executive's 

ower or add to the responsibilities of the office. 
rge. If there were any other plan I would prefer it. 
he grant of authority to proclaim would necessarily bring the Tarif! 
Commission into new and enlarged activities, because no Executive 
could discharge such a duty except upon the information acquired and 
recommendations made by this commission. But the plan is feasible, 
and the proper tunete of the board would give us a better admin- 
istration of a defined pol cy than ever can be made possible by tarif 
duties prescribed without flexibility. 
Again, I quote from the same message: 


In this pro flexibility, authorizing increases to meet conditions 
so likely to change, there should also be provision for decreases. A 
rate may be just to-day and entirely out of proportion six months from 
to-day. If our tariffs are to be made equitable and not necessarily 
burden our imports and hinder our trade abroad, frequent adjustment 
will be necessary for years to come. Knowing the pam ility of 
modification by act of Congress for anyone or a score of lines without 
involving a long array of schedules, I think we shall go a lon 
toward stabilization there is recognition of the Tarif Com: 
fitness to recommend urgent changes by proclamation. 


A number of Senators, in criticizing the pending bill have 
suggested that it be returned to the committee to be rewritten. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] only last week 
gave this necessity as his viewpoint. But how would such action 
result in any great fundamental change of policy? Many 
amendments have from time to time been suggested by the 
committee since the bill has been before the Senate, but there is 
no indieation that a majority of the committee would make the 
revolutionary changes apparently demanded by some of the 
critics. It all comes back to the policy suggested by the Presi- 
dent, with which policy I am in absolute agreement. There 
never will be a really scientific tariff bill produced unless its 


They are already too 
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groundwork, at least, is predicated upon the inyestigation of 
nonpartisan interests where sectional demands can not have the 
controlling effect. 

Personally, while fully subscribing to the policy of protection 
as measured by the honest difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, plus a reasonable profit, I recog- 
nize that the problem is more involved to-day than ever before 
in the history of the country. I am one of those who con- 
fidently believe it is absolutely essential to encourage and de- 
velop American export business if we are to reach anywhere 
near the maximum of prosperity necessary to increase employ- 
ment and, naturally with it, contentment at home. During my 
short career in the Senate I have very frequently presented this 
view and endeavored to suggest constructive legislation to help 
develop export trade. I recognize fully that trade can not alone 
go in one direction; that if we are to be permitted to export we 
must import; that if we sell we must buy; and that to-day 
European countries can hardly reimburse us through any other 
agency than by an exchange of goods. I believe such exchange 
should be encouraged, and encouraged on a much larger scale 
than trade reports register at the present time. I recognize 
that embargoes and too heavy duties operate against a cor- 
rection of this condition; but I recognize likewise that positive 
and distinct discrimination should be made by us as to what 
commodities we will permit to make up the volume of our im- 
ports and those which it is. inimical to our domestic interests to 
encourage. I feel that Congress is hardly equipped clearly to 
balance the necessity of these discriminations, and it makes 
me all the more positive that other agencies, purely American 
agencies, must be employed. I have often said we can not have 
the cake and the penny both. We must sell a certain propor- 
tion of our farm and manufactured products abroad if our peo- 
ple are to be employed, and, conversely, we must receive from 
the other side certainly products not too directly in competition 
with our own, 


Therefore, I repeat, the passage of this hard and fast tariff 
bill, without opportunity for certain elasticity of rates, might 
prove a national calamity. As much as I realize in many cases 
the necessity for higher schedules for our farm and factory 
products, I feel that I would fail in my duty if I finally sup- 
ported a measure which, while it unquestionably provides much 
needed protection, still might result in a further diminution of 
our trade with the world, so necessary to the prosperity of every 
class of citizenship. s 

A tariff which, while affording better protection, still results 
primarily and practically in a general raise of prices at home, 
without a corresponding encouragement of world’s trade, nar- 
rows our possibility for development to a trade confined to our- 
Selves, which is not, in my judgment, a real interpretation of 
a broad and enlightened protective policy or a lasting solution 
of our economic ills. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
IMr. McLean] in his speech this morning told us about fac- 
tories being closed down and wages being reduced in Connecti- 
cut, and attributed that condition to the competition of Ger- 
many. I thought while the distinguished Senator was speaking 
of how the deadly deflation policy operated and how much ruin 
it wrought even to some interests in his State. Not a word 
did the Senator say about that, but he offers as a cure for all 
ills the high protective tariff of the Republican Party. He told 
us the value of the articles manufactured in a year in his State; 
he gave us figures as to production, running up into the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, a considerable portion of the manufacturers 
of the State of Connecticut consist of cotton goods, the raw 
material of which is raised by the cotton producers of my 
State and section at starvation prices and bought by the 
spinners of Connecticut at a price away below the cost of pro- 
duct.on. The Senator did not mention the cotton industry, but 
talked of what his State produces in the way of manufactured 
articles, 

Every time, Mr. President, we approach the vital issue before 
this country, which is the matter of properly administering 
the greatest banking system in the world, we find the shrewd 
Republican leaders dodging and going around the main issue. 
They do not want the people to be informed upon that ques- 
tion; they do not want the people to know that money and 
credits are as essential to the life of their business as air and 
water are to the life of the human beng. They are moving 
heaven and earth now to have the present governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board reappointed. Such a propaganda has 
never been carried on as that which is going on in the country 


- Harding. 


asked to indorse him for reappointment; and not long ago, 
strange to say, Mr. President, the great Harvard University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL, D. 


HARVARD AND HARDING, 


Mr. President, the most remarkable instance of a slight-of- 
hand performance perhaps ever witnessed in our country was 
that presented not long ago by the faculty of Harvard Univer- 
sity when, with perfect control over their risibilities and with- 
out moving a muscle or batting an eye, they conferred the de- 
gree of LL. D. on W. P. G. Harding. [Laughter.] Horatius at 
the bridge and Leonidas at Thermopyle never displayed such 
grim boldness and reckless daring as did the members of the 
Harvard faculty when, in defiance of the pride and interest 
of her honored living and in utter disregard for the memory 
of her illustrious dead, they conferred the degree of LL. D. on 
W. P. G. Harding. [Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr. President, Columbus discovered America, but I am 
persuaded to believe that if he had known that such a travesty 
upon the proprieties attaching to a great American institution 
of learning would one day be perpetrated here, he would have 
permitted the legend “Ne plus ultra —-No more beyond—to 
remain upon the scroll of the Spanish coin around the pillars 
of Hercules. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a brilliant graduate of Harvard in her 
better and brighter days, used to carry a big stick and terrorize 
big crooks; but the fates spared him the dreadful ordeal of see- 
ing and hearing the money changers of Wall Street chuckle 
when Harvard conferred the degree of LL. D. on W. P. G. 
[Laughter.] 

Verily, LL. D. degrees are in greater abundance at Harvard 
now than ever before, and those in control of them far more 
careless and indifferent as to their disposition than ever were 
their illustrious predecessors. 

If there are any others who served Wall Street financiers 
through the Federal Reserve Board’s ruinous deflation policy 
who feel that they, too, are entitled to a Harvard degree of 
LL. D., the same as W. P. G. [laughter], I respectfully refer 
them to Mr. F. H. Curtiss, intimate and influential friend of the 
faculty at Harvard and a prominent member of the committee 
of economic research of that institution. In addition to his 
close and potential connection with Harvard’ University he is 
now, by appointment at the hands of W. P. G. Harding, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, at a salary of 
$18,000 a year. 

Mr. President, we can not escape the conclusion that it was 
deemed advisable to secure for W. P. G. a Harvard degree of 
LL. D. [laughter] to help Wall Street in its efforts to get him 
reappointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

O tempora, O mores! 

Shades of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell! 

Come back, O spirits of the cultured and mighty dead, and 
restore the equilibrium of the Harvard of other days. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to speak very briefly 
on the subject of vegetable oils. 

Very frankly, I should like to see all of these oils placed upon 
the free list. When I say “ these oils,” I mean cottonseed oil, 
coconut oil, peanut oil, and soya-bean oil. These oils are both 
edible and nonedible; that is, certain qualities of them are edible 
and certain of them are not edible. 

These oils enter not only into the industrial life of the coun- 
try but into the domestic life of the country as well; and if I 
understand the amendment which has been proposed by the 
Finance Committee it is to pluce these oils substantially on the 
free list so far as they enter into the manufacturing of articles 
which are not used for food purposes. 

I am glad they have made that concession. I do not think the 
average citizen realizes the extent to which these oils are con- 
sumed in this country in manufacturing purposes. I am going 
to discuss this question rather from the standpoint of the soap 
makers of the country. 

In the State of Ohio there are 27 large soap manufacturers 
who use these oils. There are more smaller ones, but there 
are 27 that may be regarded as large soap producers. The 
largest of these, of course, is the Procter & Gamble Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturers of Ivory soap. This company manu- 
facture coconut oil. To some extent they would be benefited 
by having coconut oil put on the dutiable list. They are not 
asking for it, however. They realize that with their mill mak- 
ing coconut oil it would be an advantage to them over their 
competitors, but they are taking the larger view, the national 
view of this tariff question so far as it relates to their business. 
The coconut ol which these companies use is very largely pro- 


now. Business men’s clubs and bankers’ conyentions are being | duced in the Philippines, There is one coconut-oil mill that I 
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speak of here in the United States, and it is owned by the 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Other Senators have indicated in what they have said the 
large extent to which these oils are used. The soap goes into 
every family and every household. Not only are the manufac- 
turers of the soaps opposed to the duty on these oils but the 
laundries as well. I have a very large number of letters and 
other communications, partly oral and partly in telegrams, 
bearing upon this subject; and, as I now recall, nearly all of 
them protest against these high rates of duty, because if they 
are imposed they are going to add substantially to the cost of 
production, and they are going to add largely to the cost to the 
consumer, < 

The rate on coconut oil under the Senate bill is 4 cents; under 
the House bill 2 cents; under the emergency act it was 20 cents 
a gallon; under the Underwood Act it was free of duty, and 
so it was under the Payne-Aldrich Act, 

Cottonseed oil under the Senate bill is made dutiable at 3 
cents a pound, under the House rate 2 cents a pound, under 
the emergency act 20 cents a gallon, and under the Underwood 
Act and the Payne-Aldrich Act it is free. 

Peanut oil under the Senate bill is dutiable at 4 cents a 
pound, under the House rate 23 cents a pound, under the emer- 
gency act 26 cents a gallon, under the Underwood Act 6 cents 
a gallon, and under the Payne-Aldrich Act free, 

Soya-bean oil under the Senate bill is dutiable at 3 cents per 
pound, under the House rate 2 cents per pound, under the emer- 
gency act 20 cents a gallon, under the Underwood Act and the 
Payne-Aldrich Act free. 

The Senate Finance Committee in substance provides that 
these oils may come in free when they enter into the manu- 
facture of soaps, and possibly when used for some other manu- 
facturing purposes; but if they are to be used in the manufac- 
turing of substitutes for butter, such as oleomargarine, then 
they are to be taxed, 

Let me see if I can present this matter as it appeals to me. 

I realize the selfishness at the basis of many of these rates, 
and it is pure, unadulterated selfishness, On the other hand, 
perhaps it may be said in some sense of the word that those 
who advocate that these oils be placed upon the free list are 
prompted in part by a selfish feeling, That may be so, but it 
seems to me that we ought to look at this matter from the 
national viewpoint; so I have been trying to find out in my 
own mind, if I could, a reason for putting these oils upon the 
free list when they enter into the manufacture of soaps and 
putting them on the dutiable list when they enter into the 
manufacture of edibles, ` 

Reduced to its final analysis, the proposition means. this: 
“Yes; we agree that cleanliness is next to godliness, and for 
that reason we think that for laundry purposes and for toilet 
purposes the people should have soap free of duty, and in order 
that it may be furnished more cheaply to the public we are 
going to put these raw materials upon the free list, so that the 
workingman, with his family, can get his soaps made out of 
oils that are on the free list; but Heaven forbid that his family 
should be permitted to use oleomargarine or anything else that 
is used for edible purposes without paying a tax!” 

That is the situation. I suspect that the duty is going to be 
retained on these oils in so far as they are used for edible 
purposes; but it having been conceded that oils which are used 
in the manufacture of soaps for toilet and laundry purposes 
should be on the free list, I can not understand why the plain 
citizen and his wife and children should not be permitted to 
use the same oils in an edible form without paying a tax. 
That is as it appeals to me; and I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to dwell upon the matter further. I could 
go into details. I have a lot of statistics here before me. I 
could consume several hours of the Senate’s time in discussing 
this matter, but I think I have presented my thoughts in this 
very brief way, and they will be understood and perhaps as 
much attention paid to them as if I talked for several hours 
more and gave all this detailed information. 

For these reasons, thus briefly stated, I shall vote to have 
these oils put on the free list if I have the opportunity. If I 
do not have that opportunity, I shall vote to have them placed 
om the free list to the extent permitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I report back 
favorably from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
the bill (S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin 


irrigation project, I call the attention of my colleague to this 
report. ; 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. It calls for an investigation and 
report by the Secretary of the Interior. 
anne PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to investigate and report as early as possible, and not 
later than the 1st day of January, 1924, on the essential features of 
the | paepencs Columbia Basin. irrigation u project referred. to in the act 
of the gislature of the State of Washington entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the survey of the Columbia Basin irrigation project, crea ing 
a commission therefor, defining its poneis and duties, and making an 
appropriation, and 8 at this act shall take effect immedi- 
ately,” approved March 1, 1919, in the following particulars: 

Its water supply and the permanency and soliciency thereof; the 
9 watershed from which said water supply is to be derived 
and what, if any, natural reservoirs, such as lakes, are available for 
the storing of surplus waters for the irrigation of the land, the reclama- 
tion of which is voor! gag by the said act, and any other lands 
capable of being irrigated by the waters to be conserved through such 
project in the said State of 8 or any other State; the char - 
acter of the climate as it affects the agricultural development of the 
said land; the transportation facilities available therefor; the pros- 
pects and means of settlement; the e. ring features of the pro- 
posed project, stating point of diversion of the water to be in 
the said project and from what streams; the principal dam or dams 
which may be needed therefor and the general location, nature, length, 
and character of such aqueducts or canals as may be necessary for 
8 the waters to the lands to be irrigated thereby; the cost 
and 3 from an engineering and physical standpolnt of such 
work as may required to accomplish tire purposes of the said project, 
both in the aggregate and the ult te per acre to ‘the land to be 
benefited thereby; and the views of the commission as to the general 
benefits to be derived from the completion of the said project in the 
way of markets for manufactured products, of increased agricultural 
production, of opportunities for home building, and the effect of the 
same, both upon the communities immediately affected and upon the 
Nation at Sarao ana such other matters as in the judgment of oF 


id 
tary may of importance and pertinent to — 


e proposed develop- 


ment. 

Sec. 2. That for the pur 
act there is hereby D. eee — oom ron . —— ye 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, of the sum of $100.0 to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in mak- 
ing such investigations, studies, and report. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

2 McCUMBER. I will not object, if it does not involve 
ate. 
1 OVERMAN. I would like to have the Senator explain 

e 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this is a bill directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to make an investigation of this 
irrigation project and report to Congress. It appropriates noth- 
ing, but authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 to carry out 
the investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does not that come under reclamation work now 
being done, and is there not a board or commission to investigate 
and report on such matters? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is a special bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it is; but is there not a board to 
report upon this very question of irrigation and reclamation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; there is not. There is a Recla- 
mation Service in the Interior Department. The Secretary of 
the Interior would have that bureau available to aid him in 
this investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the reason why this particular 
project should be picked out and have a special investigation 
made of it when we have the bureau for general investigations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is a law requiring action by 
Congress before any irrigation project can be adopted. This 
bureau has no authority to make either investigations or 
reports, or to approve projects without the special authorization 
of Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not that bureau have any power to 
investigate? i 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not new projects. That requires the 
authorization of Congress. Furthermore, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, it is intended that this.should be a special 
undertaking. On account of the size of it and the amount of 
money that will be required in case it should be approved, it 
was thought that there should be perhaps some independent 
authorization for this investigation, and that it should be 
carried on under special provision of law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
I may say, for the information of the Senator from Arkansas, 
that the proceeds from the sale of public lands go into what is 
known as the reclamation fund, and that is utilized for carry- 
ing on projects now under way. From time to time Congress 
has made very meager appropriations, to be utilized by the 
Reclamation Service in studying the possibilities of new proj- 
ects; but that is an inconsequential amount. Congress has also 
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made special appropriations to discover underground sources of 
water, but there is no fund available, nor is there any authority 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, under existing law, to 
carry out the purposes contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Then, let me ask this question, What are 
the bureau's duties, and what useful service does it render, if 
it can not make investigations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It can make investigations whenever 
it is directed to do so. It is the function—— 

Mr. CARAWAY., Why is it not directed to do so in this 
particular instance? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Because it was desired to put it upon 
a broader basis, and to invoke new agencies, on account of the 
extent of the project. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It looks, then, to a very large appropriation 
in the future? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In case it should be approved, it would 
require a large appropriation, to be reimbursed, of course, 
from the land. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think the funds we have already 
appropriated have ever been returned. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They are being returned, and I have 
no doubt all will be returned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The information I got while I was a 
Member of the House was, as I remember, that they were 
postponing even the payment of the interest from year to year. 
I shall not object to the bill, but I was just trying to find out 
why this particular project should be selected for investiga- 
tion, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I think it can all be summed up in the 
statement that the view of those who are interested in it was 
that the proposed project is of such extent, and the expenditures 
would be so large in case it should be approved, that it would 
be better to provide a special agency by which the investigation 
should be made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not had time te read this 
bill, but I understand it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the bill contemplate an investigation by 
other agencies than those which ordinarily, under the Recla- 
mation Service, would make an investigation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not necessarily. It leaves that in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. For instance, 
General Goethals made an investigation of this project and a 
report on it, basing it very largely upon an investigation made 
by the State of Washington. If the Secretary of the Interior 
should choose to avail himself of the information which General 
Goethals has, he would have the opportunity to do so under this 
bill. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the reason why I asked the question. 
I am simply seeking information. I am very much interested 
in this project, as all western men are. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me state to the Senator from 
Idaho that the bill as originally proposed contemplated the 
creation of a commission consisting of three members, one to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and one by the Secretary of Commerce; 
but the committee could see no reason why the investigation 
could not be most effectively carried on by the existing or- 
ganization of the Reclamation Service under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, really all the bill does is to authorize a 
sufficient fund simply to make the investigation. They might 
make the investigation now if they wanted to do so? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I suppose they might. I may not be 
thoroughly informed on it, but my information is that the 
Reclamation Service does not undertake investigations of spe- 
cial projects. It certainly does not carry them on to the point 
of complete surveys without special authorization. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is meant by authorization? Does it 
mean that they will come to Congress at the next session aud 
ask for an appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose? The 
bill authorizes but does not appropriate, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not appropriate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What. is the reason of that? When does 
the Senator think an appropriation will be desired? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In case the bill shall pass the House of 
Representatives and become a law we will desire it as soon as 
the Appropriations Committee would approve it. It will have to 
go before the Committee on Appropriations. : 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; it is only an authorization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Perhaps a misunderstanding might 
arise by reason of something that was said in answer to an 
inquiry made by the Senator from Arkansas. Of course, before 


any project was entered upon it became necessary for the 
Reclamation Service to make an investigation as to whether or 


not a particular project was feasible. Having found certain 
projects feasible, those prejects were entered upon and have 
been completed or practically completed. Those projects hav- 
ing taken all the available funds, and no more funds really 
being available for the purpose of prosecuting investigations, 
Congress has from time to time made meager appropriations to 
carry on investigations concerning the feasibility of other 
projects, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand General Goethals has made 
an investigation of this matter. Who pald him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He was employed by private par- 
ties interested in the project, and the State of Washington has 
appropriated and expended $150,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The State of Washington having made a 
thorough investigation, and General Goethals having done the 
same, why authorize an appropriation of $100,000 more to make 
an investigation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is conceded, as I understand the 
matter, that Congress would scarcely care to enter upon the 
project without an official investigation made by its own 
agency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I want_to get at. 
make the investigation? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in reply to, the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] as to no repayments 
being made of money advanced from the reclamation fund, the 
Reclamation Service reached its twentieth year on the 17th 
of June last, and during the first 19 years $171,996476 were 
expended, and there have been repaid, in the first 19 years, 
$46,125,559. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing the amount appropriated for each project, 
and the amount returned to the Treasury of the United States. 
I hope the bill will pass at this time. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, - 
UXITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1921. 


Who is to 


Hon. Hesry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: In the absence of Director Davis we duly received 
your letter of July 20, 1921, to him, requesting a revision of figures 
sent to you in 1919, showing the net investments in several Government 
reclamation pro, > 

When your letter arrived we were, for other purposes, compiling such 
data to the end of the last fiscal year, and as that is a convenient 
porion 3o use, it seemed best to withhold reply until these figures were 
ava e: $ 

I am now sending them herewith in a tabulation similar to the one 
returned with your letter, 

You may that these figures were made up in this way origi- 
nally by 2 request from your office by telephone. They are not in 

hat we would select for ordinary purposes of publication be- 
cause there is danger that they will mislead. 

In other words, the inclosed figures are bookkeeping data and involve 
considerable duplication that swell the totals and make these misleading 
unless there is given and read with them considerable explanation. For 
example, we are constantly transferring from one project to another 
machinery, equipment, and materials in order to work the greatest 
economy and efficiency in utilizing these. 

To keep the books showing the investments in any particular projec 
it is necessary to include au agreed value for such things transfe 


from and to the project. Thus, the total inyestment for each project 
includes “transfers received ” of such things, and the column “ Reim- 
bursements and credits" includes transfers issued. On any particu- 


lar project these two entries necessarily differ, and hence must be in- 
cluded to bring out the net investment for that project, whereas for 
all projects these items merely balance one another and swell the totals, 
aggregating upward of $8,600,000. 

e fi given for total investments include cash disbursements 
from the reclamation fund, appropriations for increase of compensa- 
tion,” and other special appropriations, such as that of a million dol- 
lars toward the cost of Elephant Butte Dam under the act of March 
4, 1907 ; others for — s of the Court of Claims, the funds for the 
Yuma auxiliary project, etc, 

At the bottom of the table you will notice a number of other items 
added to bring the figures into agreement with our book totals. The 
“secondary projects include a great number of possibilities that have 
been surveyed or examined from time to time in addition to the projects 
actually undertaken. For example, in Arizona this includes the San 
Carlos, San Pedro, Sentinel, and other propositions that will occur to 
you. 

The item of general expense includes headquarters offices at Wash- 
ington and Denver for administration, 5 design, and other 
purposes, legal services, and many other items that can not readily be 
allocated to particular projects except in bulk from time to time on 
the basis of expenditures or similar criteria, This item of general ex- 
pense is Bg largest one included under the head of transfers already 
mention 

The item entitled Indian projects” represents expenditures from 
the mation fund reimbursed by the Indian Bureau, 

If you intend to publish these figures and want to avoid the possi- 
bility of misleading suggested above, you may want to use merely the 
figures of net investment.“ In most cases we find that figures of 


cost rather than investment answer the questions in the minds of in- 
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quirers, and if you. wish figures on a.cost basis, or it we can otherwise 
be of further service in this connection, we shall be glad to do so. 
Very truly yours, 


Monnis Bren, Acting Director. 
Reclamation projects inuestment to June 80, 1921, 


FS Ein peel T 
State. ment o men 
United States. United 
768. 29 $4,800, 610.32 | $9,938, 157. 98 
3 san 18 2859 218 23 2.88 865 
15820, 107. 50 1,850.07 918,47 43 
4,051, 877.50:| 34,105.25 3,847, 712 15 
7, 873, 432.32 „ 214, 326.00.| 6,659, 108. 32. 
15, 090,090. 12 | 3, 168, 134.50 11,911, 958. 62 
1, 330, 866. 08 54,356.61 | 1,305, 510.37 
880, 272 | 4,038, 517.8 4,827,754. 41 
402, 424. 80 69,063.14 | , 381, 66 
2, 513, 337.38 | © 841, 258. 80 | 1,670; 080. 58 
3, 881,950.40 | 20, 097.77 | 3,671, 852. 63 
2.804. 882. 9 158,565.01 | 2,746, 317. 93 
4,354,658.49 | 456,792.73 | 3, 897, 365.76 
3,780, 806.97 | 318, 828.18 3, 461, 981. 79 
2 14, 240, 256.48 | 2. 960,317. 42 | 11, 279, 939. 06 
. Newlands........ 691, 34%, 87 1,349, 537.06 | 6,341, 804.81 
. Carlsbad 1, 893,115.31 | 677,633.86 | 1,215, 481. 45 
407, 745. 12 35,842.46 | "371; 902.66 
963,441.23 1,746,306. 42 | 11, 217, 044. 81 
584, (88. 21 519, 601.58 1, 064; 431. 62 
) @) 9 
200) N 01 793, 916. 49 2 455,018.52 
2; 041. 83 7, 407, 29 5, 385. 48 
980,187.17 | 9000, 874 5 2,995, 314. 21. 
413,304.12 | 1,012, 666.36. | 3,401, 227.76 
154,753.17 | , 11. 43 | 3, 290, 541. 74 
659, 232.53 | 294, 233.95 | 1, 364, 998. 58 
845, 153.71 | 5, 24, 082 68 8, 621, 061. 03 
514. 85 | 1, 159,009.35 | 6,649, 505. 50 
172, 885. 52 18,271.41 | 15461411 
760, 20 72 562,330.17] 1,197, 928. 55 
22; 785.00 16, 925. 18 5, 869, 82 


General expense 6,151,268 14 | 6,015,817. 56 
Indian 8 c „145,052 66] 3, 145, 02. 66 
Yuma auxiliary.. 774. 18 080. 63. 2202, 300. 45 
Drainage and 100 687.20 are 100, 523. 01 
cutover. : 
P 171, 996, 476. 47 46, 125, 589. 20 125, 870, 917. 18 
1 Included in 
5 = secondary 


* The reimbursements exceed the investment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from 
Washington asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is a clerical error. in line 22, 
page 2, where the word “commission” is used. I move to 
amend by striking out commission and inserting in lieu. 
thereof the words “ Secretary of the Interior,” so as to read: 
<_< views of the Secretary of the Interior as to the general bene- 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign. countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I ask that the Secretary report the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the- 
amendment to. the. amendment: 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 4, in the com- 
mittee amendment, the Senater from Utah. proposes to. strike 
out “4,” before the word “ cents,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“2.” so that if amended it will read: 


Coconut oll, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. HARRISON; Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a- 


te PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCumber Shields. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Hale McLean Smith 
Bursum Harreld MeNary Smoot 
Calder arris Moses Stanley 
Capper . ni saatde Sterling s 
away New! nseni 

Cum Johnson Norbeck Underwood 
C Jones, Wash Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Kello, Overman Walsh, Mont. 

ge Kendrick reper arren 
Elkins Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Kin 5 Pomerene Wilis 

Lad Ransdell 

France La Follette Rawson 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sheppard 


Mr. HARRIS. My colleague. [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
absent on account of illness, I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is.detained on account of illness: in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
Swered. to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is om agreeing to the amendment proposed by the junior: 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kring] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee; 

The:amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 22, after line 
8, to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


articles or for any other reason. 


Mr. GOODING. In paragraph 50a, page 22, line 6, after the 
word “pound” and before the word. Provided,“ I move to 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I desire at this time to make a 
few observations with regard to the subject before us in con- 
nection with the matter of soap. I may say that I hope the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho to the amend-! 
ment of the committee will be adopted. 

As a matter of fact, according to the record there is only: 
4 per cent of the total soap produced in the country that is ex- 
ported. The balance of the soap is used domestically, The 
total amount of imported soap is less than 1 per cent, and one- 
half of that is castile soap, In 1911 there was exported, in 
round numbers, from this country $4,000,000 worth of soap. 
In 1918 it had risen to $13,000,000, in 1919 to $21,000,000, and: 
* 1920 it was $19,000,000. That is the latest information I 

ve. 

The soap manufacturer has enjoyed a duty on soap continu- 
ously, and he has at the present time, under the bill, a pro- 
posed duty of from 5 to 50 per cent ad valorem on all the soap 
that is imported into the country, and yet he has objected: How- 
ever, the objection has come mainly from the producers of 
laundry soap and from the laundrymen themselves to a tariff 
duty on the vegetable oils. 

I calf attention again to what was stated in the editorial from 
Wallace’s Farmer, which I placed in the Rrconb yesterday, 
wherein it was stated: 


The United States can produce her own fats. We don't want to 
make the mistake of Germany and build “up an agriculture which in 


time of war can not be rapidly modified: to furnish our full supplies of 
fats at home. soap manufacturers. should be taught again to de- 
as largely on the fats and oils coming from American. s as 


d 
ter did before the war. 
It further said: 


the 
rif: 
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Mr. President, in 1912 the soap manufacturers were using 385 
per cent of vegetable oil and 65 per cent of animal and fish 
oils. Of this amount 17 per cent was cottonseed oil, but in 1917 
the amount of cottenseed oil had fallen to 9.4 per cent of the 
total amount used. Coconut oil is rapidly displacing other oils, 
not only in soap making but as a substitute for cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, and corn oil in butter substitutes, in lard, and 
various other preparations. 

In 1912 we imported only 32.000.000 pounds of coconut oil. 
Before that time it was an industry that was practically neg- 
ligible. In 1919 of coconut oil we were importing 490,000,000 
pounds, Of soya-bean oil in 1912 we were importing 28,000,000 
pounds, and before that time it had been practically a negligible 
quantity. In 1919 we were importing 337,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, from 1912 to 1919, inclusive, there was an in- 
crease in the amount of coconut and soya-bean oil of 767,000,000 
pounds, This was used to displace oils produced in this 
country. 

In butter substitutes in 1912 coconut oil only constituted 
14 per cent of the total amount used. In 1918 coconut oil in 
butter substitutes constituted 49 per cent, or practically one- 
half of all the butter substitute was coconut oil. Cottonseed oil 
in 1912 in the manufacture of butter substitutes constituted 83 
per cent, but in 1918 it had fallen te 29 per cent, being displaced 
by the oriental cheap oils. 

Of lard substitutes in 1912, 22 per cent was cottonseed oil. 
In 1918, 83 per cent was used of cottonseed oil and the balance 
of coconut oil. 

The use of peanut oil is rapidly increasing, as is the use of 
coconut oil and soya-bean oil rapidly increasing, in the amount 
that is used in this country to displace the other oils that can 
be and are produced here. 

I wish to place in the Recorp a letter from the Detroit Re- 
duction Co., of Detroit, Mich., or a portion of the letter, wherein 
they say: 

The proviso above quoted is the amendment which the Senate com- 
manto as placed in the bill that we are interested in having elimi- 
eg soap and candle makers who use large quantities of n 
oils would naturally import these materials under bond as provided b 
this amendment, but when the oils are once in their factories it 1 
be difficult to tell what proportion will be used for nonedible products 
and what amount will go into edible products. 

You will note that, as the amendment is written, three years may 
elnpse from date of importation or Withdrawal from bonded warehouses 
before proof need be offered to the Treasury Department as to the use 
of the oils. In my judgment, it would be very difficult for anyone to 
trace these oils after three years had elapsed. For this reason I think 
we ure justified in asking that the amendment be stricken out and the 
tariff on vegetable oils be left in. 

You will further note that there is nothing in the whole paragraph 
which contemplates that these oils will be used 
of products here and then reexported. While this may be an argu- 
ment used by the soap makers, it is surely not provided for in the 
bill; in fact, the interests that are working hardest for free oils are 
the U and exporting houses. They, however, merely figure that 
the oils would pass through the country and they would get their 
the same. This would in no way help Ameri- 


be placed on the vegetable oils 
trect competition with garba 
ts throughout the 


commission for han 
can manufacturers. 

What we are asking Is that the dut 
in question, because they come in 

reaxe and greases produced by small rendering 
nited States. It should be further made clear that if there is no duty 
on vegetable oils used in the manufacture of soaps and candles, for 
which purpose garbage grease and other low-grade greases are 
that then it will destroy the industry in which garbage-grease pro- 
ducers are engaged and in which our capital is invested. 

Stating the case plainly, therefore, the question of issue is: Are we 
going to allow Japan and China to ship large quantities of vegetable 
oils to the United States, free of duty, and in so d. ruin a business 
to furnish a very liberal supply of low-grade greases for the soap and 
candle makers? 

The ease would also be different if the vegetable oils in question 
were imported from France, Belgium, Italy, or other coun- 
tries who are in debt to us and in need of help, but this is purely a 
product coming from the Orient, 

The result would be that the orlental countries, where labor is very 
cheap, will ship their oils in here to the detriment of those engaged in 
the reduction of garbage and the recovery of grease therefrom merely to 
satisfy the demand of a few export and import houses and a number 
of soap and candle manufacturers. 


THER SOAP MAKER AND THE FARMER, 

The manufacturer of soaps, Mr. President, is not consistent. 
He pretends to be favorable to protection for the farmer pro- 
ducing oils like cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut oll, and soya- 
bean oil, and it would seem for propaganda purposes offers the 
farmer an apparent protection on these oils and thereby closes 
the front door against importation of free oils, but cunningly 
provides that the back door shall be left open so he can slip 
in, unobserved, through this back entrance and, “blind pig” or 
“ hootlegger like, be permitted to have unmolested his protected 
graft while the farmer, as in the past, continues to pay the 
bills and is being forced out of farming by competition with 
cheap oriental labor, and this that the soap maker may continue 
to profit and prosper. — 


in the manufacture 


To put an apparent tax on coconut oil ' 


and then let in free copra is no protection, and will not tong 
mislead anyone. I shall, therefore, move to make the neces- 
sary change when we come to copra. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Goopinc] has already moved to strike out the paragraph 
that would permit the introduction of coconut oil and soya- 
bean oil free. 

I can not see why oils should be admitted free for soap with 
which to wash the hands while oils to be used as foods for the 
stomach should be taxed. 

Mr. President, those who try to mislead the public by such 
a course are not on tenable ground, The soap manufacturer 
has big protection—on castile soap 15 per cent ad valorem; on 
toilet soaps, perfumed, 50 per cent ad valorem; on medicinal 
soaps 20 per cent; and on unperfumed toilet soaps 10 per 
cent, Even on all other soaps of the cheapest grade he has 
a protection of 5 per cent ad valorem, yet the soap manu- 
facturer is flooding the country with propaganda against pro- 
tecting the farmer in order that the soap manufacturer may 
continue to swell his profits. This is not justifiable. 

If we do not intend to afford the farmer a modicum of pro- 
tection, then let us say so; but let us not try, by this means, 
to mislead him, for his memory is good and his retaliation will 
be lasting. 

I advise my good friend, the Senator from New Jersey, to 
inform the soap manufacturers that they do not come into 
court with clean hands, for they are not interested in seeing 
that the farmer, the producer of vegetable oils, gets a fair 
price for his product, but rather that the users of vegetable 
oils for soap making and other purposes get cheap raw material 
in an unprotected market produced by cheap oriental labor, 
in order that the soap manufacturer may have a full dinner 
pail and an opportunity for European travel, while the farmer 
is forced to the verge of bankruptcy and compelled to live as 
do the peasants of the competing nations. 

I note from the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, under 
date of May 25, 1922, their editorial view. 

I call attention to the fact that the Manufacturers’ Record 
is not a western magazine; it is not a magazine that is sup- 
porting the agricultural interests of this country; but is a 
manufacturing journal which is published in Baltimore, Md., 
and ordinarily supports the manufacturing interests; but here 
is what is said editorially by that magazine: 

Fo the soap makers have enjoyed tectio — 
enn and protective tariff. laws alike, his Protection 8 
as 20 per cent ad valorem for common soap, while raw materials had 
no protection at all. But now, when the farmers demand that they 
also be given consideration, the soap makers first urge Congress to 
give them ers fe per cent protection and the raw materials nothin 
at all; and . when that appears dubious, aver that they woul 
rather not have any protection at all than to have to let the farmers 
have it, too, That is, the makers of common soaps, for it is not con- 
eee that the makers of the fancier soaps always want and get 
er Our contention is that such a change of policy by the soap makers, 
after they have enjoyed years of prosperity under tarit rotection, is 
unmoral if not immoral. We are not experts in the ethics of selfish- 
ness, but we do know that the agricultural industry in the United 
States is more important than the soap industry, and we do know that 
it is more tmportant that American vegetable oils sell in a protected 
market than that some soap makers sell some of their product in 
foreign lands. Not that the alternative exists, for we are quite con- 
noras that America will export soap even after vegetable oils are 
pro 

As has been the case, I may say, during the period of the 
emergency tariff. Again, the editorial says: 

The tion of the soap makers appears to be quite clear—they 
were willing enough to have tariff protection, and have had it for years, 
but the moment it is a to give tariff protection also to the 
manufacturers of raw materials, namely, the farmers who produce 
. 7 oils, why these same soap makers come into court and say, 
substantially, “ Oh, well, in that case, rather than have the other fel- 
low protected, we'll do without protection.” They are not against 
3 for their product; they are only against it if the producer 

also to zet protection, There is a condition precedent to their 
enthusiasm for free trade. Indeed, they are not for free trade in 
soap at all. 

How about the soap manufacturer of the past as compared 
with the farmer? The article says further: 

But how long has it been since the soap makers began to think that 
possibly the eaper soaps did not n much protection? In the 
act of 1909, when the ultural bloe had not made tection of 
vegetable oils a real issue and they were coming in for the moat part 
free, we find that these soap makers were getting 20 cent ad 
yalorem. It may be assumed that they asked for this h preferen- 
tial and that it was not crammed down their throats. makers ot 
fancy soaps were getting as h as 50 per cent protection. Also, 
when Mr. Uxperwoop wrote his trade tariff law, the soap makers 
somehow managed to get 5 per cent on common soaps and as much as 
80 per cent on perfumed soaps, while the makers of vegetable 
the farmers, were getting methine. 

Let us see what the editorial thinks would be a fair deal 
for the farmers—and bear in mind all this comes from a jour- 
nal published not in the interests of agrieulture but it comes 
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from the Manufacturers’ Record, published in the interests of 
the manufacturers. They conclude: 

It would be good policy now for the soap makers to let the farmers 
have some of the same medicine which s made the soap 
themselves pro: ‘ous—that is, protection. We wonder how any sane 
American should want conditions otherwise. For instance, the emer- 
pong tariff act has made the peanut-growing industry again profitable 
n the United States, We think that is a fine achievement, and so do 
many farmers whose lands, ruined for cotton by the boll weevil, still 
have a living in them unless the soap makers are allowed to patronize 
the coolies of China rather than their own fellow citizens. 


We had better be fair and give the American farmer a chance 
to supply raw material if we expect him to purchase the highly 
protected manufactured products, 

I feel, Mr. President, that the tariff as proposed by the com- 
mittee in this instance is justifiable and that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho should prevail. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My understanding of this provision is 
that it is not a drawback provision, under which duty is to be 
paid on goods admitted in bond and then to be rebated when 
the goods are exported, but that it simply applies to goods 
shipped here in bond, and then the Government will have to go 
to trouble and great expense, and with the probability of failure, 
of detecting what is used for edible purposes and what is not? 

Mr, LADD, That is correct; and it is practically, in my 
judgment, impossible to enforce such a provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] to strike 
out the proviso beginning in line 6 on page 22. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goopinc] has moved to strike out the proviso in- 
serted by the committee allowing a drawback or remittance of 
the tariff rates imposed on vegetable oils when such oils are 
used in industry. The situation confronting the committee was 
this: Vegetable oils prior to the emergency tariff act had been 
on the free list. The emergency tariff law placed a duty of 
2 cents on soya-bean oil and on other vegetable oils which are 
not produced in this country. I felt, in view of the fact that 
there was no evidence before the committee that there was any 
prospect of any of these oils being produced in this country and 
none of them having ever been produced here, they should 
remain on the free list; but those who wish this protection 
for the farmer of the West, not realizing the tremendous ill 
effect it will have upon other products which vegetable oils 
take the place of, asked that a duty be placed upon vegetable 
oils because coconut oil is used in filled milk and soya-bean oil 
in oleomargarine, and to some extent replaces linseed oil. 
There was no evidence before the committee that these vege- 
table oils to any great extent are employed in the manufacture 
of edible food products, such as milk and oleomargarine, but that 
the vegetable oils imported from the other side are utilized to the 
extent of practically 85 per cent in industries which have a 
capital of nearly $400,000,000 and provide employment for 
nearly 50,000 wage earners. Therefore, there being no prospect 
in sight of the production in this country of these vegetable 
oils, except here and there, I took the position that to impose 
this duty upon the industry in a case where protection was not 
needed was unwise, unsound, and uneconomic, and simply 
amounted to a tax upon the soap-making industry, which is 
entitled to consideration. Those engaged in that industry are 
taxpayers; they are employers of labor, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have been criticized and derided on this floor. 
The linoleum manufacturers are also equally entitled to con- 
sideration, as are the tire manufacturers and the paint manu- 
facturers. There is a crushing industry in this country that 
is entitled to live; and when a tax is put upon vegetable oils 
simply from caprice, I claim that it is the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate to relieve that condition. 

Acknowledging the claim of the farmers that to some extent 
adulteration might be practiced, although soya-bean oil is not 
edible, and recognizing the fact that probably some of the oleo- 
margarine products might compete with butter, the dairy 
farmer's product, the committee provided that wherever these 
oils were imported for edible purposes the duty should be 
imposed, but that where they went into the industries they 
should be admitted in bond and the tariff remitted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In order to get the matter clear in my 
own mind, do I understand the Senator to say that there was 
no evidence before the committee and that there is possibly no 
evidence now before the Senate that coconut oil and soya-bean 
oil can be produced in quantities in the United States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Yes, sir. The raw material is not 
available in the case of soya-bean oil. The copra is imported 
from the South Sea Islands and is crushed to a certain extent 
in the oil-crushing industry of the country, and coconut oil is 
produced in that way where the raw material is imported. Of 
course, the Senator knows that as far as the Philippines are 
concerned, 85 per cent, I think, of our coconut oil that is im- 
ported comes from there, and that if the coconut oil is admitted 
free this tariff does not reach that and can not reach it, owing 
to our understanding with the Philippines, and that if the use 
of coconut oil in filled milk is to be prohibited it can be done 
only by Federal legislation or by State enactment. Many of the 
States are passing laws against filled milk because, I am told, 
it is to a great extent adulterated, but we can not by this tariff 
law prevent the use of coconut oil in filled milk, because it 
comes in from the Philippines free. I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if that is not so? 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, coconut oil comes in from the 
Philippines, and naturally, the Philippines being a part of the 
United States, it comes in free, and that is enough to supply the 
domestic needs of this country for replacement oil. It is now 
replacing very largely the oils—corn oil, peanut oil, and cotton- 
seed oil—that are produced in this country. 

I shall have to differ somewhat in one respect from the Sena- 
tor, however, when he says that soya-bean oil is not edible oil. 
It is used largely as a food product and is used already in a 
few preparations in this country after it is properly treated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. After it is rerefined. 

Mr, LADD. Yes. It all has to be refined. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator know to what 
extent it is used in edible products in this country? 

Mr. LADD. No; we have not been able to learn to what 
extent it is used. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do not the records show that dur- 
ing the war only about 8 per cent of the importations, which 
were very large, were utilized for food products? 

Mr. LADD. I presume the Senator may be right. 
the figures. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. The truth of the matter is, Sen- 
ators, that soya-bean oil is not edible in the United States, and 
is not used here as food; but Europe uses it, and it uses coco- 
nut oil. 

Mr. LADD. Coconut oil, if I may say so to the Senator, is 
used largely as a food product here. Forty-nine per cent of our 
oleomargarine to-day is coconut oil. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; and they use all of the oils, 
The point I am making is that if you close the market by a 
duty of 4cents on coconut oil and 3cents on soya-bean oil, you 
drive those oils right back into Europe, where they are uti- 
lized, and you force your cottonseed export oil right back into 
this country. 

The statement has been made, and sincerely, by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprxe] that a soya-bean crushing industry can not be 
built up in this country. I read from a letter from the United 
States Department of Agriculture which said that soya-bean oil 
had not been produced to any great extent in this country 
since 1918 from American beans. In that connection, because 
I am convinced that we are chasing shadows in the belief that a 
soya-bean oil industry can be built up in this country, I ask to 
have read the letter which I send to the desk from one of the 
southern crushers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia, S. C., June 26, 1922. 


I have not 


Senator J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, i 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Senator: Absence from my office has caused my delay in an- 
swering your letter of the 17th. However, I hasten to reply. 

About five years ago when it was realized that the boll weevil was 
about to make its advent into South Carolina, and would destroy a 
large part of the cotton crop, oil-mill men who had their money in 
oil-crushing mills began to look around to find a substantial crop that 
would bear oil-bearing seed. After 5 thorough study, as we 
thought, of the various plants that might used, we concluded that 
the soya beans offered the most. 

A committee was appointed from the association to make a tour 
through the eastern part of North Carolina for the express purpose of 
studying how soya beans were grown and with what success they were 
used as oil-crushing material. e were very favorably impressed with 
the crop of soya beans in the eastern part of Nerth Carolina, 
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There is no doubt about growing the beans. It is indeed a wonder- 
ful crop. We were so impressed t the tion, itself, put quite 
a large tonnage of seed for distribution to the oil mills and to the 


farmers of the State for planting, hoping to gradually 
cro 


* for cotton. 
he result, however, of our efforts were disa; 


sorely ppointing. Crops 
were grown all right. Good yields made, but the difficulty was in har- 
vesting them. ‘The nature the bean is such that the ectire 

the field will ripen within a few hours, and 
break open and the beans scatter on the ground. 

1 do not believe that 10 tons of beans were harvested. And the crop, 
so far as it being a money crop was concerned, was an absolute failure. 
It is a great crop to grow for cattle feed, but for oil purposes it is, 
ia ay opinion, a failure in this country. 

It is my understanding that soya beans that come from the Far East, 
Manchuria particularly, are hand picked by cheap labor, which makes 
the crop entirely too expensive to be grown for oll-milling purposes 


ere. 
1 do not know of any farmers who planted the beans at our sugges- 
tion who pnt them in the second year. 
f statement is the experience that the Seuth Carolina crush- 
this 28 When millmen are 
e possibilities of sub- 


Yours truly, W. B. Weer te 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 


me 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING, I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that yesterday I placed in the Recorp an article 
from the Country Gentleman telling the story of the soya-bean 
development in Illinois and Ohio, and it gives a complete story 
of the improved machinery which they are now using, and how 
they are saving the beans from being scattered on the ground, 
and how it is a money crop. If the Senator will be kind enough 
to read that article 1 am quite sure he will agree that the soya- 
bean industry in this country is going to be a great industry 
if it is properly protected, and if he thinks it is going to be a 
great industry I believe he would like to see it protected. 

Mr. FRHELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not believe it 
is going to be a great industry, because I do not believe that the 
farmers of the West will raise, with their other crops, sufficient 
of these beans, nor do I believe that the capital will be employed 
to crush them. ‘They can raise other crops more effectively, 
and I think we are simply trying to protect an infant industry 
in prospect when the infant has not been born. 

In order to procure more information I wired Swift & Co. 
on June 21, asking them the questions embodied in the telegram 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Swirr & Co., Chicago, III.: 

Will you please advise me if, In your opinion, the products—oil and 
cake—resulting from the crushing of a ton of soya ns are as val- 
uable as those resulting from the ing of a ton of cotton seed, and 
if, as oil millers, you could pay as much per ton for soya beans as you 
could pay for cotton seed? 

J. S. PRELINGHUYSEN. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask that the reply may be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. - 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
Union Stock Yarps, ILL,, June 22, 1922. 


Hon. J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Answering, our opinion oil millers conld not pay as much for soya 
ns as cotton seed, as products manufactured from soya beans are not 
as valuable as from cotton seed. 


Joxe 21, 1922. 


Swirr & Co, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, yesterday my good 
friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] placed in the 
Itecorp an article, which appears on page 10131 of the RECORD, 
from the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch of Tuesday, June 30, 1922, in 
connection with my criticism of the 2-cent duty on soya-bean 
oil contained in the emergency tariff bill, which the record 
showed had resulted in a reduction of the imports from 195, 
000,000 pounds in 1920 to 2,000,000 pounds for the three months 
since the emergency tariff went into effect. The Senator tried 
to show that great importations were coming in and had this 
article read. I ask that the telegram which I send to the desk 
be read to go in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Naw Tonk, N. T., July 11, 1922. 
Senator J. S. FRELINGHUYSÐN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Z understand that Senator Goopine yesterday read into the RECORD 
from_a Norfolk 1 describing the enormous amount of revenue 
the Government would receive from 1,800 tons bean oil 
Norfolk. If that is so, I would ask you to kindly call the attention of 


e crop in | 
is so ripe that the pods 
bas been imported by my company and is the only lot of soya-bean oll 


the Senate to the facts in the matter, which are as follows: At a per- 
sonal interview which as well as other representatives of the 
vegetable-oil 3 had with Senator Goopixd, at which we com- 
pienen abont the detrimental effects that emergency tariff bill 

had on prices 5 cotton oil due to Europe getting complete control 


that we have bough 
y purpose 

men g on reexportation under drawback, as with prevailing emer- 

gency du 


to im 
p in bonded tanks and we made sopua tos yesterday for with- 


poea to Canada, where we have sold it. We hope to work of the 
alance the same way to Canada and Europe, but are afraid that it will 
this kind beca 


JoHN ASPEGREN, 
President Portemouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to give the 
farmers all of the protection necessary, but when they are 
trifling in this way with one of the greatest commercial prod- 
ucts which they produce I believe that my position upon this 
question is absolutely sound. 

In amount, edible fats are one of the greatest products of the 
farmers of this country, and if we are to put on a tariff simply 
through caprice or because we believe it affects some other prod- 
uct remotely, and at the same time destroy or impair our great 
export trade in cottonseed oil and hog lard, I believe I am protect- 
ing the farmer better when I say these oils should come in free, 
and not continue to be distributed in Europe to displace the hog 
lard and the cottonseed oil which the American farmer raises. 

If the Senate is going to adopt this amendment and put this 
duty on vegetable oils, the result will be observed in the future 
and closely studied, and I want to put in the Record to-day a 
statement of the danger to the great productive areas of the 
West by reason of the fact that they are putting up these prod- 
ucts in competition with their own home products which are 
exported to Europe. 

In order to understand the position of the United States and 
American farmers in the world’s edible oil trade, it is necessary 
to understand the position of this country as a producer, ex- 
porter, and importer of all kinds of vegetable oils and animal 
fats. What is our position? We are the largest producers of 
the highest grade edible ofls and fats in the world. We pro- 
duce the very choicest quality, and of these prime edible oils 
and fats we produce more than all of the other nations of the 
world combined. 

The statistics which I have here show that for the past eight 
years our average yearly production, imports, and exports have 
been as follows: 


Hog lard, edible: Pounds. 
Our average yearly production 1, 900, 000, 000 
Our average yearly imports___._._---_____ DL None. 
Our average yearly exports.____.._-------_ — 559,000, 000 
Neutral lard, edible: 
Our average yearly 1 — heed ST ONS 73, 471, 973 
Our average yaniy — ANORA 12 oo 
Our average yearly exports.. s-e ammm eme m he ‘ 7 
Cottonseed oil, edible : 
Our average yearly production 1, 891, 934, 375 
r average yearly ſmport— 14, 802, 569 
average yearly exports mmm 203. 854, 624 
(Norea.—Imported variety noncompetitive inedible.) 
Oleo oil, edible: 
Our average yearly production 186, 552, 000 
Our average yearly — ————— 92, 643 900 
Our average yearly exports Mn 5 ` 
Oleo stearin, edible. 
Our average yearly . 69, 228, 334 
Our average yearly imports_______-_-______--__. Your. 
Our gee yearly exports SIEGES 23, 687, 334 
Peanut oil, edible: 
Our average yearly production (principally from 
imported C 39, 967, 125 
Our average yearly inrports.__._-.---_._---._-._ 47, 170, 750 
Our average yearly exports -=-= mmm mmm 1, 027, 625 


rly exports 
Norn.— Sorted. variety also used for industrial 
urposes. 
Gon ol edible: 


Our average yearly production 103, 758, 000 
Our 88 peed 5 30 T, 900 
r average year SRE STR 3 „ 

Tallow, edible: 

Our average yearly production JAS, 38, 385. 000 

Our averar. year) Co gt ened BAS SELES BEST A None 
e verage year 0 — —— None. 
Olive oil, edible: z 

Our average yearly 685, 412 


Our average yearly 
Our average yearly 
From these prime edible oils and fats we manufacture great 
quantities of products or derivatives, such as vegetable lard, 
vegetable stearin, and oleomargarine. 


49, 327, 383 
59, 575 
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We can not take into account the production of these deriva- 
tives, because that would result in the duplication of the quanti- 
ties of the prime oils and fats from which the derivatives are 
made, but we must take into account the exports of these 
derivatives, as in the exportation of them large quantities of the 
prime, vegetable oils and fats were exported from the country. 


Vegetable lard, edible: Pounds. 
S E epee eee eae 
Our average yearly exports_._-_.__--__..-______ 59, 417, 375 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator kindly state the article of which 
the exports were 59,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Edible vegetable lard. I presume 
that is cottonseed-oil lard, 

Oleomargarine, edible: 

Our average yearly 1 FF 
Our average yearly ſmports— 2 
Our average oe S AT 

Vegetabie stearin, edible: 

Our average yearly production 23, 819, 334 
Our average yearly ports None. 
Our average yearly exports 2, 774, 667 

We are exporting tremendous quantities of our high-grade 
edible vegetable oils and animal fats. 

Our annual production is approximately 3,400,000,000 pounds 
of these choicest edible oils and fats, and our exports are ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 pounds annually. We have a tremen- 
dous exportable surplus of our high-grade edible oils and fats. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY, 

Mr. President, the vegetable oils and fats which we produce 
are all interchangeable in usage. 

Salad oils are refined cottonseed oil, refined corn oil, refined 
peanut oil, or olive oil. 

Vegetable lard and animal lard are used interchangeably. 
Vegetable lard is made principally of cottonseed oil, neutral 
lard, edible tallow, and oleo stearin, but peanut oil or corn oil 
can be used instead of the cottonseed oil. 

Oleomargarine is made of oleo oil, neutral lard, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, corn oil, coconut oil. 

All of these high-grade edible oils and fats may be considered 
as one homogeneous product. They are inseparably joined in 
market relationship. 

Linseed oil is not interchangeable in usage with this great 
group of edible oils and fats, and from a tariff standpoint it is 
no more associated with the tariff problem as it relates to other 
vegetable oils than petroleum. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] stated that linseed oil was in a separate depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, American farmers are producing approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons more of edible oils and fats than we con- 
sume. Our cotton growers. corn growers, hog raisers, and cattle 
raisers are aggressively invading the consuming countries of 
Europe with their great surplus of edible oils and fats. We 
dominate the world’s markets for high-grade edible fats, and our 
entire price structure is on an international basis. We must 
sell our exportable surplus of edible oils and fats in the mar- 
kets of Europe in competition with the foreign surpluses of 
animal and vegetable oils produced by other agricultural 
countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if he has carried out 
his calculations sufficiently to be able to tell us what propor- 
tion of these oils and fats is exported in the aggregate, and 
what proportion is consumed in this country? I do not mean 
as to any particular one of these many varieties of oils, but the 
proportion of all of them combined. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the Senator asked me the 
question I read that approximately the 500,000,000 pounds of 
edible oils and fats we consume are produced here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That includes them all? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I think that includes them all. I 
had a mass of figures, and I compiled them by taking the 
totals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We consumed, then, about 500,000,000 
pounds of these various oils and fats. How many pounds do we 
export? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That would indicate, as I stated 
before, that we exported 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We exported twice as much, then, as we 
consumed ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Our annual production of all of 
these edible products and their derivatives is 3,400,000,000 
pounis, and our exports are approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds 
annually. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We produce 3,000, 000,000 and export 
1,000,000,000? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We produce 3,400,000,000, accord- 
ing to the figures I have had compiled. 


2 AOTT — 


Pounds. 
227, 626, 000 
None. 
9, 615, 167 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has just made a very illuminat- 
ing statement. He said a moment ago, before I interrupted 
him, that these oils and fats were upon a world basis of price; 
that is to say, that the price of the exportable surplus con- 
trolled and regulated the price of the domestic consumption. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand it, the Senator is. 
That was the statement I made. I am informed that the prices 
of these oils are practically made by a group in Europe, and 
they are internationally uniform. It is somewhat similar to 
the price of wheat. I think generally the export price is the 
price on the Liverpool market. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the effect of the Senator’s statement 
is that where we export one-third of our domestic production, 
the price is fixed in the world market? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In this particular instance, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Even as to the part that is consumed at 
home. If that be true, I desire to inquire of the Senator if 
he can see any reason why there should be a duty upon any of 
these products? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I stated that I firmly believe that 
the attitude of previous Congresses in admitting free the 
vegetable oils which are not produced here was a good policy. 
I also stated that I had not been convinced that our farmers 
intend to raise sufficient of the raw materials, the vegetables, to 
press these oils necessary to supply the domestic market. There- 
fore I believe that they should be free. But I also pointed out 
what the claim of the farmers of the West was. I want to say 
at this point that I believe the farmers have never had suf- 
ficient consideration by previous Congresses, and that they are 
entitled to protection where the industry is established and 
where it exists. I have religiously voted for these duties to pro- 
tect the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not finished my statement. 
If those products were displacing certain dairy products and 
would give a larger market for the products at home, I was per- 
fectly willing that a tariff should be imposed to keep the 
vegetable oils out of the edible products, but that I firmly be- 
lieved it to be unwise to penalize an industry simply from senti- 
ment; and I want to say there is a sentiment or a prejudice 
against these vegetable oils. But the larger question that im- 
pressed me was the fact that when we put a duty on these oils 
and do not give an outlet and allow them to be absorbed in the 
industries, we back them up in central Europe, and it backs up 
our hog lard and cottonseed oil products here and I do not think 
that is fundamentally sound in tariff making. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that it is a sound 
proposition to penalize one industry for the benefit of another 
industry? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said a moment ago that it might 
be to the interest of our dairy products to impose duties upon 
the oils of which he has spoken. I ask the Senator if he thinks 
we should impose a,duty upon one domestic product for the bene- 
fit of another domestic product. Is that a Republican theory 
of tariff making? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
philosophy of the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not asking the Senator the question in 
any captious spirit. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wanted to see these oils admitted 
free, but the committee believed in their judgment, where there 
was adulteration, as it had information that there was, and 
where the farmers’ products were being displaced to a certain 
extent by an inferior product, that it was a gvod policy to im- 
pose a duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator why I asked the 
question. I did not know whether it was true or not, but I have 
heard it stated, and the Senator being a member of the ma- 
jority of the committee I am trying to ascertain the facts, that 
it is proposed to put these high duties upon the oi's and the 
nuts out of which the oils are made not in the interest of the 
oil industry, not because the oil industry was asking it, but 
because it was thought that the oils come in competition with 
the dairy products of the country, and it was proposed to place 
this obstacle and this handicap upon that industry for the 
benefit of the dairy industry of the country. I was intending 
to ask the Senator, if that were true, if any part of the pur- 
pose of imposing these high prohib tory duties upon these oils 
and fats which are imported was to protect the dairy in- 
dustry from competition with those products, does the Sen- 
ator think that that is a proper exercise of the tariff levying 
functions of the Congress? Does not the Senator think that 


I did not hear the Senator’s ques- 


I am not going to indulge in the 
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would be using the protective principle for the purpose of 
discriminating in favor of one domestic industry as against 
another domestic industry? Has protection advanced to that 
point in the United States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. Of course the Senator has asked 
me a very complex question. We made tariffs, I recollect, in 
the Underwood bill as to certain manufactured articles, where 
duties were imposed against articles because they replaced 
certain articles which were manufactured or produced here. 
I think that has not been a new thought. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘This is not a case of replacing certain ar- 
ticles that we produce. It is a case of displacing one article 
that we produce by another article that we produce; that is, 
not permitting the consumer in this country to determine the 
question of which one of those two articles he prefers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the proposition, it is to 
settle the question for the consumer in the bill and say to him 
that we desire and intend that he shall buy dairy products to 
supply his demands and not vegetable oil products and to ‘co- 
erce him into deciding in favor of one American industry as 
against another we put a high duty upon vegetable oils because 
they compete with the dairy products. 

I will say to the Senator that there has been legislation here 
and about this very subject which I have thought ever since 
the day of its passage—in fact, since I was a Member of the 
Senate—was one of the most iniquitous pieces of legislation 
ever written upon the statute books. 

Years ago when I first came to the Senate the question of 
imposing a tax of 10 cents upon oleomargarine was one of the 
live questions of the day. I was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry at the time, and the first speech that 
I made in this Chamber was in earnest opposition to that tax. 
It was upon the ground that the tax was manifestly and admit- 
tedly levied for the purpose of discriminating against the 
product of the cottonseed producer and in favor of the product 
of the dairy farm. It was discriminatory legislation, which 
was not justified, and I think there are very few people in the 
country who have attempted to justify it. It was the dominat- 
ing influence of a particular industry in the country that forced 
Congress into that legislation. 

As I understand the Senator, one of the chief purposes of 
imposing these high duties upon the foreign nuts and foreign 
oils is to protect not the manufacturers of those oils and the 
growers of those nuts in this country but primarily to protect 
the dairy interests of the country from competition with those 
products. I say if that is the thought in this legislation it is 
wholly indefensible. It is an application of the protective-tariff 
system to discrimination among the domestic industries of the 
country. It is arraying one American industry against another 
American industry. It is protecting through the tariff the 
products of one section of the country in favor of the products 
of another section of the country. It is protecting the product 
of one American industry against the product of another 
American industry, whereas protection as originally expounded 
and as interpreted until the present day, I think, without ex- 
ception, has been, as alleged by its advocates, for the purpose 
of levying taxes to protect American industry against foreign 
industry. 

I did not ask the Senator the question in any captious spirit. 
I think that he and I agree pretty well—not altogether, pos- 
sibly, but in the main—with reference to the imposition of the 
duties upon oils and nuts. I was asking the question for the 
purpose of securing information. I want to find out if that 
is one of the reasons or if that was the chief reason for increas- 
ing the duties up to the high rate provided in the bill. Is it to 
protect the dairy industry against the vegetable-oil industry 
of the country? Is it to protect the dairy industry of the 
country against the products of cotton seed and the products of 
peanuts and the products of soya beans? If it is, I would like 
to know upon what principle of tariff protection it can be jus- 
tified. Nothing more vicious or more un-American has ever 
been advocated here, if, indeed, that is the reason for the pro- 
posed high rates. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, the Senator knows 
that I am simply trying to defend the position of the com- 
mittee with regard to the drawback clause. But I should like 
to ask him a question before I answer the question which he 
propounded to me. Did the Senator vote for a tariff duty of 
2 cents on soya-bean oil in the emergency tariff act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I voted for nothing in the 
emergency tariff act. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator did not vote for 
thet 2-cent duty in the emergency tariff act, I can not answer 
his question. But I have this to say in regard to the duty im- 


posed by the committee on the vegetable oils where they were 
used for edible purposes. If the vegetable-oil industry men- 
aced the entire dairy industry of the West and vegetable oils 
were imported in sufficient quantities to displace—a better 
word than replace—the farm products of the farmers and 
dairy farms of the West, I believe that the tariff would be 
justified. If those products were utilized for edible purposes 
here in destroying the product of the American farmer, I be- 
lieve we should protect ourselves against them. Is that a 
sufficient answer to the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator astounds me. Are not both 
the vegetable oils and the nuts, as well as dairy products, 
products of the farm? Is it seriously proposed here that when, 
as in this case, there are two industries in the country, both 
legitimate, both recognized by the law, both products of agri- 
culture, both regarded as more or less important, that we shall 
discriminate between them and say that one of those industries 
is more important than the other industry and deliberately pro- 
ceed, through the exercise of the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment, to suppress the one to the encouragement of the other? 
Is it seriously proposed that we shall do that? If so, sir, it is 
monstrous. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, no, Mr. President; that is not 
what I said. I said I believed the foreign vegetable-oil indus- 
try menaced the dairy industry of the country and would de- 
stroy it, and that we should protect our own farmers against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my part of the country the farmer raises 
cotton, and cotton seed that is most valuable as a staple. Why 
would the Senator feel that he was justified in handicapping 
that product to protect the industry that merges from the dairy 
in the northern, eastern, and western sections of the country? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Cottonseed oil is a product of this 
country. It does not need protection, although we have given 
it protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why did the Senator give it protection, 
then? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My answer to the Senator was in 
relation to vegetable oil produced in foreign countries and not 
produced here. If I believe that, if those oils menaced the 
dairy farmers of this country, we would be perfectly justified 
in placing a high duty upon them to protect the dairy farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are the raw materials of the oil pro- 
ducers of the country, and I do not distinguish the difference. 
The factories can not run if there is not sufficient raw material 
to be had to supply them. The argument of the Senator is that 
if an industry has to import its raw materials it is not entitled 
to the same protection as the industry in this country that does 
not have to import its raw materials. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the cottonseed oil industry was 
menaced by foreign competition, the Senator would be very 
anxious for protection, and I would be in favor of giving it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not yet finished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The vegetable oils which are im- 
ported into this country are not the character of oils which 
are produced here, nor are the vegetables from which they are 
produced grown here in suffftient quantity or quality to pro- 
duce the oil. In the case of soya beans, for instance, the South 
Carolina Crushers Association testified that the soya beans in 
this country ripen too quickly; that they can not be produced 
of proper quality. So, in the case of peanut oil, the Senator 
from North Carolina knows that the peanuts of this country, 
and particularly of his section, are so marketable and are in 
such demand for edible purposes that the nonedible peanut oil 
that is used in soap making does not come in competition with 
his product. 

Coconut oil is not produced here and comes in free. There- 
fore the question of a protective tariff on these oils is not a 
practical one. That is the question I am arguing, although 
where the foreign oil may be used as an adulterant or a 
substitute for an article produced here, such as a natural farm 
product, and competes with the domestic commodity, then I 
believe that it is perfectly practicable to impose a tariff duty 
upon it. That is what the bill and this amendment provide. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have in the United States 
great industries which are engaged in the manufacture of 
vegetable oils. They use various seeds, such as cotton seed, 
peanuts, soya beans, and a number of other commodities which 
it is not necessary to mention. They import a small quantity 
of those products for the purpose of crushing; they import a 
small portion of the oil for the purpose of refining it, in order 
that they may have a sufficient output to satisfy the demand. 
If I understand the Senator from New Jersey, he says that if 
any part of the raw material of these oil crushers is imported 
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from abroad, he feels it is perfectly justifiable to place a high 
duty upon that part of their raw material, mot for their 
benefit, not for the benefit of the labor which is engaged in the 
industry, but for the purpose of preventing those oils from com- 
ing in competition with the dairy products of this country. 
That is all I wanted to get from the Senator in a clear un- 
equivocal form, and I have it now. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to show the 
effect of a restriction of the European market on these products. 

In Europe our surplus of hog lard, cottonseed oil, corn oil, 
peanut oil, oleo oil, oleo stearine, vegetable lard, and other 
edible fats must sell in competition with coconut oll, peanut 
oll, soya-bean oil, and cottonseed oil from Oriental countries. 
We can not possibly enact legislation here which will shut out 
of Europe cottonseed oil, peanut oil, coconut oil, and soya-bean 
oll from the Orient. 

We can not avoid the competition of those foreign oils, and 
so the question is entirely how we shall meet the competition 
which we can not avoid meeting. Our farmers have been ex- 
porting a great surplus of oils and fats for the past 50 years, 
and it would be absurd to say that it has not been profitable 
for us to enter the competitive markets of the world, other- 
wise we would not have produced a great surplus and we would 
not have continued to compete in the open markets of the world 
for the past 50 years. 

The American farmers’ market for oils and fats for edible 
purposes is at home and in foreign countries. The American 
farmer is not producing these oils and fats for industrial pur- 
poses, as can be readily seen by taking a typical year, such as 
the year 1920. During that year our farmers produced 
1,780,000 tons of high grade edible fats, such as hog lard, edible 
tallow, neutral lard, oleo stearine, cottonseed oil, vegetable 
lard, oleo oll, corn oil, and peanut oll. Of this 1,730,000 tons 
the American farmer exported approximately 500,000 tons of 
the same interchangeable oils and fats, 

There is no intentional production of oils and fats of this 
group in the United States for industrial uses, with the ex- 
ception of fish oils; and the only available oils and fats for 
our industries, such as those engaged in manufacturing soap, 
rubber substitutes, printing inks, leather dressings, imitation 
leather, and many other products are the refuse fats which 
unavoidably result from the production of the prime oils and 
fats. The only domestic supply of industrial fats which our 
industries have available as raw material is the inedible tal- 
low and greases which are produced from butcher-shop scraps, 
and by garbage-reduction plants and packing houses. The 
whole process of producing oils and fats in the United States, 
both vegetable and animal, is designed to obtain the greatest 
quantity possible in edible form and to reduce to the greatest 
extent possible the output in inedible form. 

During the typical year 1920 there was produced in the 
United States only 835,000 toms of industrial grades of oils 
and fats, and hence our industries must have access to foreign 
supplies. All of the coconut oil, soya-bean oil, peanut oil, and 
cottonseed oil imported by our industries is obviously taken 
away from the nations of Europe, and thereby the competition 
with our own exportable surplus is greatly reduced in the 
European markets; at the same éime American industries are 
able to obtain their necessary basic materials and compete 
with the industries of Europe for export business in their 
finished products. 

The Tariff Commission’s report as to the operation of the 
emergency tariff rates shows conclusively that duties on foreign 
vegetable oils are inoperative so far as protection is concerned, 
and are only an obstacle to American industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President,—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am heartily in sympathy with the argu- 
ment which the Senator is now making, and, if it would not 
interrupt him unduly, I should like right here, for the purpose 
of fortifying his argument, to make a brief general statement, 
based upon the proposition laid down by the Senator a moment 
ago that we could not compete in the purchase of these raw 
materials in foreign markets with the high rates proposed to 
be imposed by the pending bill. With the kind permission of 
the Senator, I wish to sa 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator, but I do not want to yield the floor. I will suspend 
for a moment, if the Senator wishes to interrupt me, if I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to reenforce the argument 
which the Senator, as I understood him, was making. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be very glad to have the 
Senator make the statement, with the understanding that I do 
not surrender the floor. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have had occasion to in- 
vestigate this question, because it affects very vitally large 
interests in my section of the country as well as the country 
as a whole. I find it to be true that cottonseed oil is the domi- 
Dant oil; it dominates the price of oils; the price of all the 
oils follows the price of cottonseed oil. It not only dominates 
and fixes the price of the other oils of similar kind and char- 
acter but it fixes the price of the raw materials in this country 
out of which those oils are produced. 

The Senator from New Jersey is absolutely correct when he 
says that, on account of the large percentage of our domestic 
production which is annually exported, the product is upon an 
international price basis; that is to say, the price of cottonseed 
oil in this country is fixed by the price in Europe, where our 
exportable ‘surplus is almost entirely disposed of, and as the 
cottonseed-oil industry dominates the oil trade the prices of 
other oils follow the price of that particular oil, and so all the 
other vegetable oils produced in this country are upon a world 
price basis. We do not fix the price of a single one of our oils 
in the domestic market, but the price is fixed for us chiefiy 
in London, which is the great international market for those 
oils and fats. 

Mr. President, the source of the raw materials out of which 
our vegetable oils are made is almost exclusively in America 
and the Orient—chiefly in this country, but partly in the Orient. 
The raw materials out of which Europe produces her oils 
come almost entirely from the Orient. Europe does not import 
5 any considerable extent her raw materials from the United 

tates, 

I think the Senator from New Jersey will agree to the propo- 
sition that there are probably in Japan and in China and India, 
where these raw materials are produced, but two purchasers. 
One of those purchasers, but not the largest, is the United 
States and the other is Europe, but chiefly Great Britain. 
They are the only competitors in these great markets for these 
essential products used in the industries of the two continents. 

It is claimed, and I think it is manifestly true—and I ask the 
attention of the Senator from New Jersey to this statement 
that with the high duties upon nuts, peanuts, and beans im- 
posed in this bill and in the emergency tariff it has been found 
practically impossible for the American purchaser of these raw 
materials in the Orient to compete with the European pur- 
chaser. How can he compete when, after he has paid the price 
per pound, he must add 3 or 4 cents to that price in order to 
get his raw material into his American mill, while his English 
competitor gets his into Engiand without having that burden 
laid upon him? 

That is clearly the effect upon this competition between these 
two sole purchasers and competitors in the markets of the 
Orient. American buyers and manufacturers have been driven 
out. We have left Great Britain in the sole and undisputed 
control of that source of supply, practically the only purchaser 
of this exportable raw material raised in the Orient. Of course, 
it is obvious that Great Britain, therefore, can choose what price 
she will pay. The price becomes a buyer’s price and not a 
seller's price. 

In those circumstances is it not perfectly evident that if Great 
Britain can get her raw material for a materially lower price 
than under present conditions the price of the manufactured 
product in Great Britain will be affected and reduced practi- 
cally to the amount saved in the purchase of the raw material 
by reason of the elimination of her chief competitor? 

The Senator says that the price of our oils and our fats, of 
which we are a tremendous exporter, will be fixed by the prices 
of oils in the European market, and we find as the result of 
forcing the American purchaser out of the Orient that the 
European price will, as a matter of certainty, be greatly re- 
duced. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield now. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not perfectly clear that if that takes place the price 
of our domestic oils will be to that extent reduced, instead of, 
as it is contended and claimed, increased as the result of these 
high duties? In other words, indirectly—not directly—these 
high duties operate not to increase the price of these American 
oils, which are upon a world basis of price, but to decrease the 
price of these oils in the American market? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is my conten- 
tion, and I claim 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
while I ask just one question? I do not care to take up any 
time, but I simply want to ask the Senator 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have the floor, 
and I am addressing the Chair, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am perfectly willing that this 
question should be asked, but 1 wish to resume and complete 
my speech. If the Senator will confine himself to a statement 
of a few minutes, I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I just want to ask one question, and that 
is this: I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina, who 
had charge of the Underwood-Simmons bill when it was in the 
Senate, if it is not true that the Underwood-Simmons bill pro- 
vides for reexport by bonding, so that where any foreign prod- 
uct is brought in here and manufactured and reexported, 99 
per cent of the duty is remitted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not able to say whether 
we had a provision of that character with respect to this 
product or not, but I think there was one. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I think there was. That is my under- 
standing—that it was a general provision in all of our tariff 
bills, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that was true, and I think there 
is a provision in this bill for that purpose where these products 
are used for other than edible purposes. 

Mr. GOODING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And I am in favor of it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is the proposition. 

Mr. President, when it became apparent that the committee 
intended to place a duty on these vegetable oils not made here 
that go into edible products, I took the position that to compel 
the industries that use 90 per cent of all of the vegetable oils 
imported to pay this additional duty on these materials that 
they utilize in soap manufacturing was unjust and unfair, 
and a tax. 

In derision yesterday the soap manufacturer was condemned 
because he asked relief from this tariff, and it was pointed out 
that the soap manufacturer was enjoying high rates of duty, 
and therefore it was said that the farmer was entitled to have 
this remote protection placed on these vegetable oils not made 
here because the soap manufacturer was getting protection. 

The soap manufacturer is getting 5 per cent ad valorem pro- 
tection on the cheaper grades of soap, and he does not need it 
and he does not care for it and he has not asked for it. It is 

a revenue duty pure and simple. On the high grades of per- 
fumed soap, which form a very small percentage of the product, 
we do impose high duties because they are luxuries. As far as 
the soap manufacturer is concerned, he has a clean bill of health 
on the question of any selfishness regarding this tariff, except 
a protest against the injustice of it, and he has just as much 
right to come here and have his rights defended as the farmer 
of the West. 

What is the soap industry of this country? It is not in my 
State alone. It is in over 25 States of the Union, and there 
are 848 separate establishments. The capital invested is $212,- 
416,866; salaries and wages paid each year, $35,399,914; number 
of wage earners, 20,290, and the value of their product each 
year is $316,740,115. 

When you come to the question of paint—and some of these 
oils are utilized there—there are 601 manufacturers, with $177,- 
814,815 invested. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to read just a sentence in view of what he has just said with 
regard to the tariff duty on manufactured soap? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. 8. W. Eckman, of the B. T. Babbitt 
Co., of New York City, appearing before the committee—and I 
read from page 1272—says: 


We are not here pleading for any F on our raw materials or 
finished product. e are able to look out for ourselves in that respect. 


I know that some of the Ohio soap makers said that while 
this protection was here, they did not care for it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is right, and I thank 
him for his contribution. I simply want to show that when it 
was attempted on this floor yesterday to accuse the soap manu- 
facturer of being selfish in this thing, and asking for a high 
rate of duty himself while he asked to be relieved from this 
imposition on vegetable oils, that was not so; that he is not 
selfishly asking for a duty. 

The manufacturers of oilcloth and linoleum use some of these 
oils, The capital invested there is $49,803,688 and the salaries 
and wages are $8,297,546. The number of wage earners is 
5,414 and the value of the products is $52,678,206, 

In other words, on these products, not manufactured in this 
country, heretofore on the free list, industries with nearly 
$500,000,000 of capitalization, paying $80,000,000 in wages, and 
employing over 50,000 employees, scattered in every State of the 
Union, are asked to pay a duty amounting to millions of dollars. 


I claim that that is an injustice, that it fosters no American 
industry, and, furthermore, that it injures the farmer more 
than it helps him, because the absorption of those vegetable 
oils creates a yacuum in Europe which is filled by our Ameri- 
can products. Good business demands that we admit these oils 
free under the bonding provision and remit the duty and take 
the burden off of these industries, so unnecessarily placed 
upon them by reason of the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], asking that this provision be stricken out 
of the bill. It will seriously injure the oil-crushing industry of 
this country. It will seriously affect the southern farmer. It 
will seriously affect the western farmer in the outlet for his 
hog lard. I claim that it is unwise and unbusinesslike to do 
something simply because remotely it is hoped that some day 
we may crush a few soya beans, 

I am a business man. I am a protectionist. I am for a tariff 
that will encourage and build up any industry; but the com- 
mittee was not shown, and I do not think any of its members 
were convinced, that it was necessary, simply from caprice or 
prejudice, or Whatever it may be, to put duties of 3 cents and 
4 cents on these oils and make these industries pay them. It 
will not help the farmer. It will hurt the farmer, and it will 
seriously injure these great industries of our country, and more 
seriously injure the workingmen who work in them, 

I am opposed to this amendment being stricken out. It is a 
safeguard against an unjust tax, and I hope the Senate will 
vote to retain it. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I hope the time will come in 
this country when the farmer will be able to speak for himself 
and when he will be listened to. There is not a farm organiza- 
tion in America that is not asking that this proviso, which per- 
mits the vegetable oils to come in free when used in soap, be 
defeated. There is no exception to that, The dairy associa. 
tions, although they are protected in vegetable oils which are 
used for edible purposes, are more alarmed than any other or. 
ganization in the country I know of, because they do not be- 
lieve that they will have proper protection if these oils, which 
are used for edible purposes and soap purposes, may come in 
free of duty when used for making soap. 

It is my hope as a protectionist that when we get through 
with this tariff bill we will be able to defend every provision 
in it. This is a provision that no man who believes in protec- 
tion can defend, because it gives a great industry in this coun- 
try a preferred place in this bill. It gives them free raw ma- 
terials, while the manufacturer of oleomargarine and of lard 
pion must pay a duty of from 3 to 4 cents on vegetable 
oils, 

I can not understand why the farmer who produces the vege- 
table oils in this country is not just as much entitled to protec- 
tion when he goes into the making of soap as he is when he goes 
into the making of oleomargarine. I can not see that distinc- 
tion at all, and when they talk about backing up the fats of 
this country or interfering in any way with our export trade, 
when it is admitted that in all tariff bills there has been a 
provision by which any commodities may come into this coun- 
try and be reexported and 99 per cent of the duty refunded, 
that argument is not worth answering or important enough to 
warrant taking up the time of an intelligent body of men. 

The Senator from New, Jersey in his argument admits that 
our exports of oleomargarine and oil fats which go into edible 
uses are even greater than those of the products which go into 
the soap making of this country. Tell me why the soap maker 
of this country is entitled to any special privileges, why he shall 
get soya beans, cottonseed oil, coconut oil, or anything else 
free of duty, while the oleomargarine manufacturer pays a duty? 

On all perfumed soaps the soap maker gets 50 per cent ad 
valorem, and those soaps are made out of coconut oil, soya-bean 
oil, cottonseed oil, and peanut oil that will come in free of duty 
unless my amendment prevails. Laundry soaps, which bear a 
duty of only 5 per cent, are made out of tankage, largely from 
the slaughterhouses, and the garbage gathered in your great 
cities. 

The duty can not interfere, in my judgment, with the price of 
laundry soap. I do not think it will make any difference at all 
in the price of soap, because, in my judgment, if we have one 
great combination, one great trust in America, it is the soap 
makers, and .aey have grown rich, fabulously rich, until they 
count their millions by the hundreds. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, in the interest of 
accuracy I want to interrupt the Senator. He stated that the 
soap maker had a high rate of duty on certain classes of soaps. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and I stated that that soap was made 
out of coconut oil, soya-bean oil, and cottonseed oll that the soap 
maker receives free of duty if the committee amendment pre- 
vails. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We admit that. 

Mr. GOODING. And peanut oil, which you would have come 
in free for the soap makers, That is my statement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think there is a complete answer 
in the fact that not over 1 per cent of the entire production of 
soap in this country is of this high-grade perfumed soap; that 
95 per cent is the cheaper soap, upon which they need and ask 
no duty, which they are willing to have free. The other 4 per 
cent are medicinal soaps. Therefore the duty imposed upon 
these soaps of which the Senator speaks is almost negligible—in 
fact, is negligible—and so his argument does not apply. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey at all. I think we pay fabulous sums for perfumed 
toilet soaps and for shaving soaps in this country, the raw 
material of which the soap people are to have come in free 
if this committee amendment prevails. Why shall they have 
free raw material, when upon the same farm, and through the 
same crusher, goes the same oil which goes into edible uses, 
and which bears a duty of 8 or 4 cents a pound? The soap 
maker is put in a preferred class. I do not think that is the 
intention of the committee at all, but that is the result of the 
working of this bill if the committee amendment prevails. I 
can not believe it is going to prevail. 

In 1917 there were 168,000,000 pounds of coconut oil con- 
“sumed in the soap industry, as compared with 126,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil and 124,000,000 pounds of soya-bean 
oil. I have not the amount of the peanut oil that goes into 
soap, but it is considerable. Fifteen million nine hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand pounds of corn oil went into the making 
of soap in that year. 

I do not agree with the Senator that the soya-bean industry 
is not going to be a great industry. I placed in the RECORD 
yesterday a statement to the effect that last year’s crop was 
something like 8,000,000 bushels for seed. Again I want to 
say, Mr. President, if there is anything this country needs in 
all the world, it is some crop that will bring back the fertility 
of the soll. All of our prosperity in this country must be 
measured by the fertility of the soil, and the history of civiliza- 
tion shows that when soil goes backward civilization goes 
backward with it, and it is even true on an individual farm. 
Show me a farm where there is a struggle to keep the wolf 
from the door, and where it is hard for them to provide the 
necessities of life, and I will show you where even civilization, 
if you please, is going backward. Any citizen is a better citi- 
zen in this or any other country when he does not have to 
struggle too hard for a living. He is in a better frame of 
mind toward the whole world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor is so eloquently saying relative to the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil, and I want to ask him a question, for in- 
formation entirely. In the State of Ohio up to this time the 
soya bean has been raised either as a forage crop or as a means 
of increasing the fertility of the soil by plowing it under. I 
am wondering whether, if the use of the crop is changed and 
soya beans are allowed to come to mafurity and are harvested 
and pressed into oil, the crop so handled acts as a means of 
increasing the fertility of the soil. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no question about that. It is 
through the roots of the plant that the nitrogen finds its way 
into the soil and increases its fertility. Soya beans belong 
among the leguminous plants, such as peas, which improve soil 
fertility. Yesterday I put an article in the Recorp which, if 
the Senator will read, he will find covers that very fully. It 
also tells the story of improved machinery for cultivating and 
harvesting, and the trouble they found, evidently, in North 
Carolina, where they had not used this improved machinery in 
the shelling of beans, has already been obviated. I was never 
more convinced of anything in my life than that the soya-bean 
industry is going to prove a great industry, because it must be 
used to bring back the fertility of the soil. It has been used 
in the State of Iowa for a number of years with corn, used 
both for cutting for hay for forage and for hogging down. But 
they are now beginning to grow soya beans for seed and for 
crushing into oil. If we can have proper protection, there is no 
question at all about the success of the industry. 

I do not care to take up the time of the Senate. This case 
seems to be so clear that I do not anticipate that anything I 
might say would have any influence. But I am unable to 
understand why a preference should be given to anybody in the 
framing of this tariff bill, and I can not see it in any other 
light than that the soap makers are given a preference. I do 
not see why they should have their raw material free. 


The soap manufacturers have always been protected, and why 
they should have a duty of 50 per cent on their finished product 
and have their raw materials free I am unable to understand. 

I know the committee has labored hard with this, and I ap- 
preciate the great work they have done in preparing this bill, 
but I can not agree with the committee in this matter. and I 
sincerely hope that in the interest of the great principle of 
protection, which has made this country what it is to-day, 
there will be no schedule in this bill which can not be defended, 
I have not forgotten what Schedule K in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill did to the Republican Party. 

I send to the desk a communication addressed to the Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives by the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and the Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. I would like to have it read and 
appear in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Secretary will read the communication. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


TARIFF on VEGETABLE OILS. 


To all Members of the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We address this communication as representatives of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, and various independent crude cotton- 
seed-oil mills of other States in the South who are for a tariff 
on vegetable oils that will protect the crude cottonseed-oil in- 
dustry and the southern cotton farmer and peanut grower. 

We are here to reinforce the demands of the producers for 
a protective tariff on vegetable oil; to take issue with the 
claims of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association that 
the crushers want free trade; to present the interchangeabilities 
of these oils in their process of distribution; to point out the 
reasons why the Senate Finance Committee report as written 
affords no protection whatever to the producer of all fats in 
this country, and suggest a remedy. 

The permanent bill as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has granted sufficient rates to properly protect the crude 
cottonseed-oil industry and the farmers of the South, as well 
as the dairy farmers and hog producers, and all others engaged 
in the production of fats, namely, 4 cents per pound on coco- 
nut oil, 4 cents per pound on peanut oil, 3 cents per pound on 
soya-bean oil, and 3 cents per pound on cottonseed oil, How- 
ever, the drawback provision in the schedule providing that all 
oils used in the manufacture of soap and for other inedible pur- 
poses, duty paid, will be refunded if the ofl is used for these 
inedible purposes. There is also no duty on dried copra, made 
from coconuts. These two provisions combined, in our opinion, 
invalidate the whole bill, and as far as a protective measure is 
concerned it would be useless. ; 

In the case of imported copra, the supply of which is prac- 
tically unlimited as far as any possible demand is concerned, 
we will have to absorb not only the oil produced from it, it 
being crushed in American mills, but will likewise have the 
cake and meal that will be produced from it in competition 
with American feedstuffs. 


DUTY URGED ON FORBIGN VEGETABLE OIL, CAKE, OR MEAL. 


We urge a duty of one-half cent per pound on soya-bean, 
copra, cottonseed, and peanut cake as a protection against im- 
portation of these materials into this country. We urge this 
especially in view of the fact that one of the leading manufac- 
turers of soap has circularized the mixed-feed industry urging 
their support for free importation of dried copra, on the theory 
that the cake produced in its manufacture here would tend to 
lower the prices of other concentrated vegetable oil cakes. 

Total domestic production of cottonseed oil for seven years 
1914 to 1920, inclusive—shows a production of 9,857,146,000 
pounds and 915,208,000 pounds of peanut oil, or a total of these 
two domestic oils of 10,772,354,000 pounds, or an average annual 
production of the two oils of 1,538,907,714 pounds, 

Our imports for that same seven years were— 


Pounds. 
Coton eens t :: . . $18,762; 000 
Bye DER OTe ta en a eke .. , , mee, DOO 
PORTE ol eens) BTSs O40, DUO: 
nu r :. — By SOE, 015, 000 
Crushed in American mills from imported copra.___.._.- 915, 068, 000 


or a total import for the seven years of 3,690,406,000 pounds, or 
an average annual import of all vegetable oils for that seven 
years of 527,201,000 pounds. 


Exports for the same seven years were 
2 Pounds. 


Cottonseed oil (14 per cent produetion) . 1, 879, 045, 000 
3 Ne 98, 985, 000 

6, 513, 000 
000 
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or total exports for seven years of 1,644,188,000 pounds, or an 
average annual export ef 234,838,000 pounds of all vegetable oils, 
against imports for that same seven years of 3,690,406,000 
pounds, or an average annual import of 527,201,000 pounds, 
or 25 annual excess of imports above exports of 292,317,000 
pounds. 

We do not have the complete figures on the distribution and 
usage of these various vegetable oils in different articles in 
which they are used in this country, except for the years 1912, 
1914, 1916, and 1917. ‘These figures show there were used in the 
soap industry for the years 1912, 1914, 1916, and 1917, 1,536,- 
637,000 pounds, or an annual average consumption of 384,159,000 
pounds. It also shows that for these same four years a total of 
572,872,000 pounds of cottonseed ofl was used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, or an average annual consumption of 143,218,000 
pounds, so if these various oriental oils are to be free of duty 
when used for soap, it would necessarily eliminate the demand 
for cottonseed oll for that purpose, and Inasmuch as & net con- 
sumption of all vegetable oils used in the manufacture of soap 
is greater than the net importable surplus of all vegetable oils, 
if permitted to come in free for that purpose, it would neces- 
sarily invalidate the protective feature of the schedule. 
he THE ORGANIZATION OF THB COTTONSEED-OIL INDUSTRY, 


We, are safe in saying that not less than C5 per cent and 
very probably as much as 85 per cent of all vegetable oils pro- 
duced in this country and imported into this country are dis- 
tributed through what are known as the four large refiners 
and compound manufacturers and the five large Chicago packers. 
These concerns are also owners of a large number of crude 
cottonseed-oil mills, and are very active competitors with what 
is known as the independent crude cottonseed-oil industry in 
the purchase of cotton seed, and it is a fact that the compe- 
tition is exceedingly extreme. We believe that a proper pro- 
tective tariff will assist in preventing a further concentration 
of the industry. The four large refiners are not to be criti- 
cized in their demand fer free importations of these various 
vegetable oils. They are only exercising what is now generally 
recognized as common to all interests everywhere, the right to 
conserve and foster their own interests, and as these interests 
are engaged in importing, exporting, and the conversion of these 
various vegetable oils into the finished products and distributing 
the larger portion of them, their best interests, in our opinion, 
do not lie in a protective tariff, but rather in world trade. 
The soap manufacturers likewise are in this same position, and 
they are not to be criticized for looking after their own in- 
terests. 

The crude cottonseed-oil industry, or rather the independent 
crude cottonseed-oil mills, in the extreme competition with these 
large interests, are at this time in rather a demoralized and bad 
financial condition. So much is this true that it is also at- 
tended by a bad psychology, and this is one reason why there 
has been the apparent indifference on the part of so many 
eee crude cottonseed-oil mills toward the whole ques- 
tion of tariff. 


TMN INTERSTATE COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING AT NEW 
ORLEANS ON JANUARY 4, 1922. 


The Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association at a called 
meeting at New Orleans on January 4, through proxies largely 
held and voted by these four large refiners, committed that 
association to the policy of free trade, as the following analysis 
of that vote will indicate. There were counted, all told, 253 
votes. Of these 253 votes, 164 were voted by these large in- 
terests. The convention became tired and would not wait for 
the whole vote to be tabulated, and the votes from North. Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana were 
not counted, but there were more dealers, brokers, and other 
people associated in the business and in no manner connected 
with the ownership or management of the cotton mills than 
there were cotton-oil mills represented over and above those 
owned by the larger companies. Of the independent crude-oil 
mills voting, Texas and Oklahoma voted 58 votes in favor of 
the tariff. Those voting against the tariff there were 37 inde- 
pendent crude-oil mills, 82 brokers and dealers, 5 refiners, and 
68 mills belonging to these larger companies, However, there 
were only 5 votes against the tariff from Texas and none from 
Oklahoma. We are safe in saying that not over 40 per cent 
of all independent crude-oil mills belong to the interstate asso- 
ciation, and therefore were in no manner represented in that 
vote. There were also three Japanese firms who voted against 
the tariff. Therefore we are justified in saying that the New 
Orleans meeting did not represent the attitude of the inde- 
pendent crude cottonseed-oil industry on the tariff question, 
and we feel that it is unfair to that portion of the industry to 
be advertised and understood to be fostering an idea that is 
against the interests of the great American farmer everywhere, 


These large refining interests made some very clever argu- 
ments at the meeting, the central thought of which was that a 
tariff on vegetable oils would not protect. Briefly, that soya- 
bean and coconut oil, two principal oriental oils that are im- 
ported into this country, were used as an edible very exten- 
sively in Europe, principally in margarine, but in the United 
States this oil is of such quality that it would not meet the 
American standards and could not be used as an edible; also 
that the industry in Europe is dominated by three concerns, and 
by reason of our emergency tariff our importers and exporters 
could not compete in the oriental market, leaving a virtual 
monopoly of these three European companies, and therefore 
such a low price when imported into Europe was at such a 
low level that practically excluded us entirely from the Euro- 
pean market in our own vegetable oils and greatly curtailed 
the market for our hog lard. One of the principal arguments 
being made for free vegetable oils by these interests is a com- 
parison of our exports of cottonseed oil since January 1, this 
year, as compared with the volume exported during that same 
period of 1921, and without any analysis as to the price of 
cottonseed oil in 1921 and to-day. In March, 1921, cottonseed 
oil sold for 8} cents per pound, crude, f. o. b. oil mills. To-day It 
is worth 10} cents per pound. At that time cottonseed oil was 
the cheapest vegetable fat in the world as a result of conditions 
that then existed. It was cheaper than soya-bean, coconut, or 
any other vegetable oil, so when Evrope bought it it was buying 
the cheapest vegetable fat to be found in the world. 

EMERGENCY TARIFF. 

The emergency tariff bill was passed in May of last year, 
and very quickly after that cottonseed eil began to advance, 
and while it sold at 31 cents per pound in March, it sold as 
high as 73 cents in July and 8 cents in August. Cottonseed 
oil has been relatively higher during the whole year than 
any other animal or vegetable fat. This is in part due, of 
course, to the small cotton crop, but in a large part to the 
emergency tariff. To-day it is selling at about 24 cents higher 
than coconut oil, duty unpaid; 3 cents per pound higher than 
soya-bean oil, duty unpaid; and there have been times when 
coconut oil sold 2 cents per pound higher than cottonseed 
oil and cottonseed oil at the same price as soya-bean oil. 
We are fully persuaded that but for the emergency tariff, by 
reason of interchangeability, one vegetable oil for another, that 
cottonseed oil would be selling at least 24 cents per pound 
cheaper than it is at this time, and we are sure that it has 
protected the southern farmer and given him an additional 
price for his seed equivalent to the duty on these oriental vege- 
table oils, in round figures $8 per ton on his cotton seed and 
$18 per ton on his peanuts, and on the cottonseed crop alone 
in aggregate of $25,000,000. 

Interchangeability: Notwithstanding the contentions that 
were made by the refining interests at New Orleans that soya- 
bean oil and coconut oil could not be successfully used as an 
edible oil in the United States, the information we have and 
the amounts of these oils heretofore used in the manufacture of 
edible products in this country would tend to refute this state- 
ment as follows: 

[From United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 709; 


later figures. not available.] Pounds. 
1914. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute. 1, 588, 000 
1916. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute. 14, 247, 000 
1917. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute 34, 351, 000 


1918. Soya-bean oll used in lard substitute 56, 517. 000 

The consumption of soya-bean oil for 1918 for lard substitutes 
is equivalent to over 900 tank cars of oil, or nearly one-third of 
the entire production of cottonseed oil for Texas this past 
season. Furthermore, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No. 439 states: 


As the process of refining soya-bean of) 18 
there seems to be scarcely any use in which 
manufacture of foodstuffs to which it will 
adjunct. 


oved and perfected 
Das a part in the 
net be an important 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDEPENDENT CRUDE COTTONSEED-OIL INDUSTRY. 

The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association went on record 
at its annual meeting last year in favor of a tariff on vegetable. 
oils and the substances from which they are made. At a called 
meeting of that association, on the 28th of December last, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Moved that we again confirm the resolution as passed by our last 
annual maating. bold at Galvyeston—that is, we especially indorse the 
action of the Southern Tariff Congress demandi hat cottonseed and 

mpeting ois be included in the permanent bill now before Con- 
gress, and we urgently request all Texas Congressmen to 2 this, 
petition and lend their full cooperation to the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion. The resolution was adopted unanimously, 

All except two members of the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association are in favor of a tariff on vegetable oils. 
Many crude oil millmen who were for a tariff before the New 


co 
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Orleans meeting, wlio were misled by the arguments made at 
that meeting. have changed back to their original faith in all 
parts of the South and are now demanding a tariff on vegetable 
oils that will protect. 

IN THE ([NTBROSTS OF AGRICULTURE, 

We hold no brief for the American farmer, Through vari- 
ous farm organizations in the South, dairy interests of the 
North, and the live-stock producing sections of the West, the 
farmer is demanding protection and especially against cheap 
oriental vegetable oils produced by Chinese and South Sea 
Tsland labor, 10 cents to 15 cents per day. 

Our interest in a tariff is secondary to that of the farmer, 
as it is immaterial to us what we pay for cotton seed or peanuts 
provided the products can be sold at such a price as will per- 
mit us a reasonable profit. We are, however, interested in a 
price being maintained that will induce the farmer to market 
his production of cotton seed and peanuts, as during the busi- 
ness collapse in the fall of 1920 and the early part of 1921 cot- 
ton seed was 80 low in price that 20 per cent of the available 
supply for that year was not sold to the crushing mills, and 
therefore was never crushed, and to the extent of 1,000,000 tons. 
We are further interested in the price of the products being 
sufficiently high to encourage the farmer in increasing the pro- 
duction of both cotton seed and peanuts, 

We believe that cur interests and those of the farmer are 
identical and we do not apologize for demanding protection to 
his interests as well as our own. It would also seem that 
all men who have the interest of their country at heart would 
appreciate that the farmer must be protected in order to be 
prosperous, and is entitled to receive all that can be granted. 
With a prostrated agriculture we will have an impoverished 
Nation, ) 

a NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION. 

The unusual conditions that surround the independent crude 
cottonseed oil industry are such that unless suitable protection 
is granted against oriental vegetable oils and their substances, 
the industry can not survive in open competition with the 
larger interests in the business who are also engaged in the 
importing and exporting of these various vegetable oils and 
in the distribution of the finished product, including manu- 
facture of these various commodities, for the reason that their 
largest profits are made in the merchandising end of their 
business. 

TARIF WANTED. 

The duties preseribed in the Senate Finance Committee bill 
of 4 cents per pound on coconut and peanut oil, and 3 cents 
per pound on cottonseed and soya-bean oil are sufficient, pro- 
vided the drawback provision is eliminated, refunding the 
duty when it is shown it has been used in the manufacture of 
soap or for other inedible purposes. We also urge a duty of 
2 cents per pound on copra, being the same relative ratio as 
far as its oil content is concerned, as 4 cents per pound on 
coconut oil. 

Inconsistency of various fat schedules: Notwithstanding the 
demands of soap manufacturers and other interests for free 
vegetable oils and raw materials and the fact that the Senate 
Finance Committee schedule on vegetable oil, which provides 
for these different oils to come in free of duty when used for 
soap and other nonedible purposes, all of which invalidates the 
whole schedule as a protective measure in the interest of the 
producer of the Nation. 

Nevertheless laundry soaps carry a duty of 5 per cent and 
toilet soaps a duty of as high as 50 per cent ad valorem, and 
notwithstanding that the effects to all intents and purposes of 
this schedule as now written invalidates the whole as a pro- 
tective measure which will provide for manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine a free raw material, a duty of 8 cents per pound 
is given to the oleomargarine manufacturer, the principal in- 
gredient of which is coconut oil. 

And notwithstanding that the lard substitutes manufacturers 
are demanding free importation of oriental vegetable oils and 
the substances from which it is made, which, in fact, they do 
recelve, if the Senate finance schedule as now written is en- 
acted into law, nevertheless a tariff is given them as protection 
against foreign manufacturers of lard substitutes and to the 
extent of 5 cents per pound. 

We do not complain at these various interests receiving pro- 
tection, but we demand for the American producers of competi- 
tive fats and oils protection against destructive foreign com- 
petition. 

CONCLUSION, 

We believe the interests of the cotton farmer, peanut grower, 
dairying farmer, and the hog grower, and the independent crude 
cottonseed-oil industry are on one side of this question demand- 
ing suitable tariff protection, and on the other side are the im- 


porters, exporters, soap manufacturers, and distributors of all 
the products of vegetable oil, and those who want to engage in 
world trade even though it be at the expense of the great pro- 
ducing element of this Nation. 


Respectfully submitted, J. S. LeCierca, 


Ep, WOODALL, 
B. W. Couc#, 
Special Tariff Committee, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
By A. S. ROBERTS, 
Special Tariff Committee, 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, for the first time in this 
debate, which has now proceeded for many, many weeks, I make 
bold to address the Senate on the question of a tariff rate. I 
do so at this point because my interest in the agricultural sched- 
ule generally is very deep. I have believed for a long time, 
Mr. President, that the producer of the agricultural commodi- 
ties of this country should enjoy a reasonable measure of pro- 
tection. I have thought for some time that it was somewhat 
unfair, and in some instances exceedingly unfair, that the 
farmer should have to make all his purchases in a protected. 
market and sell his products in a free market. I may confess 
also, Mr. President, with due humility, that I am especially in- 
terested in the rates on agricultural preducts, because agricul- 
ture is my business, I say with “due humility” because in 
spite of that fact I am not a member of the so-called “ agri- 
cultural bloc.” I have supported to date all the proposals made 
by the Finance Committee in the matter of rates upon agri- 
cultural products, and I expect, unless some new and unexpected 
arguments reach my mind, to continue to support the committee 
in the proposals which it has made and which have not yet been 
acted upon. 

My interest in this particular provision, paragraph 50a, on 
page 22, and my special interest in the live-stock industry—I 
will not say my knowledge of that industry, for I realize that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing—prompt me more than 
ever to support the committee in the proposal which it has 
made, for I believe the proposal made by the committee is in 
the interest of the agricultural population of this country and 
its better interest as contrasted with the proposal made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. GoopiNne]. 

I think very few people in the United States except those 
who are engaged in the live-stock business, or perhaps in the 
cotton-raising business, realize the astounding position in the 
trade of the world enjoyed by American fats and oils. We are 
by far the greatest producers of high-grade fats and oils. 
Nature has so endowed this continent, has so equipped the 
United States with resources of an agricultural nature that it 
has not yet become necessary, and I hope it will not become 
very necessary, for the American farmer to devote much of his 
attention to the production of low-grade inedible fat and oil 
products. The overwhelming proportion of our efforts, agricul- 
turally speaking, is devoted to the production of fats and oils, 
which lead the world in quality, which are known all over the 
world, and command their market with the very best. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. 

Mr. KING. I should be very glad if we could have a larger 
attendance present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it is necessary to call 
a quorum. I am quite sure it would be dissipated within two 
or three minutes after it had appeared. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. In view of what the Senator from New 
York has stated, is it not a very serious mistake to impose a 
duty on edible oils that come into the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not; certainly not if they are 
to be used for edible purposes in this country. 

Mr. GOODING. As I understood the statement made by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN], our export 
trade in oils which are used in oleomargarine and lard substi- 
tutes is very much larger than our export trade in nonedible 
oils, such as are used in manufacturing soap and for other simi- - 
lar purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I emphasized that a moment ago. 

Mr. GOODING. So that if a duty on nonedible oils will in- 
terfere with our foreign trade, will not a duty on edible oils 
interfere with it in the same way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With our foreign trade? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The duty on edible oils imported into 
the United States to be used for edible purposes will not inter- 
fere with our export trade; it will interfere with the domestic 
business of producing edible oils and fats, and I am opposed to 
that interference. What I want to defend, however, and preserve 
is the immense export business of the United. States. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I also wish to ask the Sena- 
tor whether, in view of the provision in this bill which permits 
reexport, it is not idle to talk about a tariff on vegetable oils 
alone interfering with exports or reexports, because that provi- 
sion applies to all industries and is used very generally in 
this country, and has been for a number of years? Why should 
it interfere with reexport of soap products and not with the re- 
export of oleomargarine and the products of other industries? 
If the Senator can explain the exceptions, I should like to hear 
him do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was about to proceed 
to develop what little argument I am capable of making: I am 
not worried about the soap manufacturers; I am not rising here 
upon the floor of the Senate as their champion or defender, 
Their business is but an incident in the consideration of this 
question, although it may be a rather important incident; I have 
never figured out its relative importance. I am not rising here 
to defend the linoleum manufacturers or those who used in- 
edible oils and fats in the production of manufactured articles 
to be sold to the people of the United States, and, if possible, 
exported to the other markets of the world. What concerns me 
most is the real object of the whole agricultural schedule, which 
is the protection of agriculture. If there is one element of agri- 
cultural production in the United States which is largely de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon its ability to sell abroad it is 
that element of agriculture which produces fats and oils, for, as 
the Senator from New Jersey has shown, nearly one-third of all 
the fats and oils produced in the United States by American 
farmers are exported and sold elsewhere. If that one-third 
were thrown back in any considerable degree upon the consum- 
ing public of the United States it would so depress the price of 
fats and oils as to injure the farmer, who is the original pro- 
ducer of those fats and oils. . 

We can not hope to consume the fats and oils which we pro- 

duce, and yet we have every right to hope to feed a good part of 
the world with our surplus, and that we are doing, or, at least, 
that part of the world that can afford to pay the price for the 
best article upon the market. People are going to eat fats and 
oils; they are almost as necessary as salt, but, of course, they 
are used in infinitely larger quantities, and if people can not get 
the best, they will eat the second best; if they can not get the 
second best, they will eat the third best; and so on down the 
line. They must have them. Witness the desperate efforts of 
the German people during the latter years of the war to get fats. 
I undertake the prediction, Mr. President, that in most of the 
wars which may occur in the future the underlying, impelling 
instinct will be the acquisition of oils and fats, edible. The 
human race must have them, and it is that very fact which has 
lent. such immense importance to the so-called oriental oils, 
some of which can be used, though not all of them, for edible 
purposes. 
American fats and oils command the highest prices in the 
World. I want that export trade preserved. I know as well 
as I may know anything—which may not be saying much— 
that if by direct or indirect means we compel an increased 
supply of second and third rate fats and oils in Europe, we will, 
by the same token, decrease the consumption of American fats 
and oils in Europe. If we impose a duty of 8 or 4 cents a 
pound on these oils, which are used in the United States almost 
entirely for so-called industrial purposes, and thereby compel 
the producers of such oils and fats in the Orient to ship them 
to Europe and to other parts of the world where teeming popu- 
lations exist and dump them upon the European and other 
markets, underselling American fats and oils raised upon our 
farms, which are the cleanest and whitest fats and oils in the 
world, I know that they will crowd out of those markets our 
own products. That is what I fear; that is what I have feared 
all along, and I think the Finance Committee has put its 
finger upon the essence of this problem, and has drawn this 
amendment in such a way as to obviate the danger which I am 
trying to point out, and at the same time protect the American 
farmer against the undue importation of foreign oils and fats 
which, after arriving in this country, may be converted into 
food products through adulteration or any other means. 

What does this paragraph provide for? It starts out by put- 
ting a duty on coconut oil at 4 cents per pound. Let me say just 
a word about coconut oil. Where does it come from? Where 
does the great majority of the coconut oil imported into the 


United States come from? Seventy-five per cent of it comes 
from the Philippine Islands, and every pound of it comes in 
free of duty under our agreement with the: Philippine govern- 
ment; and if we will add to that percentage the copra which 
may come in from the Philippine Islands, with its oil content, 
will find a total of something over 80 per cent of all that 
in this country of coconut oil and the content of copra, 
consists of coconut oil, coming from the Philippine 
Islands free of duty. Why do not the Senators who are so 
sincerely, and I believe in every instance but this, where I beg 
leave. to differ with them, so intelligently, defending the needs 


I can not regard the coconut-cil situation as depicted in this 
bill, therefore, as being exceedingly important, for the most of 
it is coming in free of duty, anyway. The percentage we are 
getting from the Philippines is increasing, slowly but surely, 
from year to year, and we may get 90 per cent of it from there 
before we know it instead of 75 per cent. 

Cottonseed oil is listed here at 3 cents per pound. That is a 
fine, splendid, staple American product. It is one of the three 
or four elements in our whole agricultural situation which has 
helped make American fats and oils famous the world over—our 
immense production of first-class cottonseed oil. This paragraph 
provides that if cottonseed oil is imported into the United 
States, and it is thereafter proved to the satisfaction of the 
Treasury Department that it is not used and has not been used. 
for food products, the duty of 3 cents a pound shall be remitted, 
If it is used for food products, of course it comes into compe- 
tition with the American food producer, including the American, 
cotton grower. I believe with the Senator from Idaho that 
he should be protected, and this bill does it. In that event, 
8 cents a pound must be paid on the imported cottonseed oil, 
The same observations hold good for the peanut oil at 4 cents 
a peund and the soya-bean oil, of which we have heard so much, 
at 3 cents a pound. Whenever these oils come into competi- 
tion with the American food producer in the manufacture or 
production of food products, they are to pay a tariff rate; but 
if they do not come into competition with our food prducers and 
our food products, they are not to pay a tariff rate. Per- 
sonally I do not think they should; for if we build up a barrier, 
even though it be a comparatively low one, against the impor- 
tation of foreign fats and oils of a second and third rate in 
quality which are not to be used for food in the United States 
we are going to compel the deluging of the European market 
with those same oils, with which we can not compete in Europe. 
The people of Europe are bound to eat the oils and the fats, 
If they can not export, and if the people of the Orient can not 
export their surpluses of these cheap second and third rate 
oils and fats to the United States, they will keep them at home 
and eat them. American people would not care to eat them, but 
others will. They will have to. 

The very exigencies of trade and commerce and their 
difficult economic situation will compel them to do so; and T 
fear that in that event the American farmer, the man who 
produces beef cattle and hogs and sheep and cotton will lose 
a large portion of that splendid foreign market which has done 
so much toward building up the live-stock industry and the 
cotton industry of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think the committee is right in this matter, 
I am told that a good many farm organizations have resolved 
against the committee’s attitude. I fear that some of them 
do not realize where the American live-stock industry's pros- 
perity comes from, in large part, It comes, Mr. President, in 

part from our ability to export American meat food 
products, fats, and oils at the highest prices commanded in the 
world’s markets; and as long as we can keep doing that, and 
protect. our own domestic market against undue and unreason- 
able invasion of it by competing food products, just so long 
will American live stock and agriculture generally be safe. If 
we should lose our export market on these things, and es- 
pecially the matters covered in this bill—fats and oils—we 
can not hope to get the same prices for our cattle and our hogs 
and our cotton seed when we send them to our domestic mar- 
kets and endeavor to sell them there in order to keep our 
business running. 

So, Mr. President, I venture to express my approval of the 
solution reached by the Finance Committee as set forth in 
paragraph 50a. £ 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think, in connection with ' 
this duty, that I am in pretty close touch with the agricultural 
interests of the country; and if there is another farmer in 
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America, outside of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WavswortH], who is asking for free vegetable oils for soap, I 
have not heard of him. 

Again, I can not understand why the Senator, with his clear 
vision of everything that he discusses in the Senate here as a 
rule so well and so ably, will insist that a duty on vegetable 
oils is going to interfere with our export business. That is one 
of the things that I can not understand in the Senator, because 
surely, with the provision in the bill that permits the refund- 
ing of 90 per cent of the money upon reexportation, the duty 
can not interfere with any manufacturer of any kind that wants 
to reexport any product. 

Mr. President, if this provision of the committee is adopted 
this is what is going to happen, and a representative of the soap 
interests admitted it to me, and, of course, it will happen as a 
business proposition: They will go into the world’s markets 
and buy the cheapest vegetable oils they can buy and bring 
them into America, and that will control the price of vegetable 
oils in this country, because that vegetable oil will be used in 
interchanging. They do not have to use coconut oil. They can 
use soya-bean oil in making soap. They can interchange them. 
They will just buy the cheapest oil they can buy and bring it 
into America and beat down the prices, and this bill as far as 
protection is concerned to the cottonseed growers and the soya- 
bean growers and the peanut growers and the producers of fats 
for soap just becomes a straight farce. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the votes I have thus 
far cast here in my very limited service bear out rather dis- 
tinctly the idea that I am in favor of the policy of protection, 
and particularly in favor of that policy as it is applied to the 
products of the farm. Because I have favored that policy it 
has been a delight to me to go along with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine], who has taken a 
very active interest in these matters, and who, in my judgment, 
has rendered a great service to the farmers and to the country 
in aiding in writing into this bill an agricultural schedule the 
most favorable to the farmer that has ever been written into 
any tariff bill, so far as I know, in the history of the country. 
The Senator from Idaho has had a large part in that. 

I want to say at this point that I think the committee which 
has had the exceedingly difficult problem treated of here in 
paragraph 50a to deal with has reached a solution that is fair 
to all. 

I am not quite able to agree with my good friend from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] touching some things that he has said regarding 
this tariff rate and the interests and industries involved. Our 
situation in Ohio is perhaps somewhat unlike that of some other 
States. The soya bean has been raised in Ohio and will be in- 
creasingly raised there. It is a great crop for the enrichment 
of the soil. So far as I know, no soya beans raised in Ohio are 
being used as a source of oil. There may be some. I do not 
know about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Mssachusetts. Mr. President, will the gentle- 
man yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Will the Senator state 
whether or not he has received any letters from farmers in 
Ohio protesting against the duties upon these oils? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was just about to take up that matter, and I 
will take it up now. Because of the fact to which I have alluded 
our farmers are very much interested in soya-bean growing, but 
not as a source of vegetable oil. I have received no letter from 
any Ohio farmer or from any organization of Ohio farmers 
asking for this duty upon soya-bean oil, except as a means of 
preventing the use of this and other vegétable oils in the pro- 
duction of filled milk and substitutes for butter and lard, and 
yet I personally know that there are thousands of them that 
are very much interested in soya-bean culture, and the reason 
of that is the fact I have stated—that the soya bean is used 
there as a forage crop, and it is a splendid one, or as a crop 
to be plowed under for the fertilization of the soil. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator has 
received no letters either in regard to the duty upon coconut 
oil or cottonseed oil or peanut oil? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I have received some letters, as I shall 
explain to the Senator in a moment. 

I have made some inquiry about this matter amongst the soap 
people and the varnish people, who have great industries in our 
State. So far as I have been able to find out from the inquiries 
I have made, absolutely none of this soya-bean oil produeed 
from soya beans grown in Ohio is offered in any Ohio market, 
nor have I been able to find any of them—I do not say that 
there are not any, but so far as my inquiry has gone I have not 
been able to find any—but that are willing to make affidavit 


that they have not been offered in the market any soya-bean oil 
pressed from beans grown in the United States; and I state 
that recognizing the fact that this report of the Tariff Com- 
mission states the undoubted fact that in 1915, 100,000 bushels 
of soya beans were pressed in this country for oil, but they are 
not being so pressed to any considerable extent now. It is quite 
possible that as the years go on that industry will develop, and 
I am in favor of encouraging it, and encouraging it by a rea- 
sonable duty, but I doubt whether it would be wise to impose a 
practically prohibitive duty on that product just now. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to say to the Senator that the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] read into the 
Recorp on yesterday, as I remember, a letter in which it is 
stated that at the present time practically all the soya beans 
grown in this country are being used for seed—that is, the 
larger amount of them. There is such a demand for them that 
they are using practically the entire crop for seed, it is extend- 
ing so rapidly and so fast; and I think that is correct. if 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is undoubtedly true; and, inci- 
dentally, that is one of the reasons why under present condi- 
tions soya beans would not be used as a source for oil, because 
they would be worth two or three times as much for seed as 
they would as a source of oil. 

I think my good friend the Senator from Idaho is mistaken 
in another respect, when he speaks of the “soap trust.” I do 
net know what may exist somewhere else, but I am fairly well 
acquainted with the industries of Ohio. There is not any soap 
trust in Ohio, and if there were I would not be speaking for 
them. I am not their champion, and hold no brief for the soap 
industries; but fairness compels me to state the fact that so far 
as I know there is not anything of that sort at all. 

I personally know of at least 30 independent soap manufac- 
turing concerns in the State of Ohio, and a large number of 
concerns manufacturing paints and varnish, all of which, of 
course, are interested in these duties. 

I have received a large number of letters from farmers, I 
will not take the time to read them, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert as an appendix to my remarks just a few of the 
letters and telegrams which have come to me from Ohio farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix.) 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Idaho suggests that the 
farmers are not asking for free oil. They certainly are not; 
but they are asking for exactly that which the committee has 
provided for in this amendment. For example, I have before 
me a letter, all of which I shall put in the Recorp, from one 
of the leading agricultural men of our State, a man whom my 
colleague knows as well as I do, the editor of the Ohio Farmer, 
in which he calls particular attention to the fact that it is 
desirable, from the viewpoint of the farmer of Ohio, to have 
such provision in the law as will discourage, if not prevent, the 
use of these imported vegetable oils in the manufacture of 
edible products, calling attention to the fact that they are being 
used in making filled milk, and in butter substitutes, substi- 
tutes for lard, and so forth. That is the burden of the letters 
and telegrams and other communications I have received from 
Ohio farmers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator if the editor of the Ohio Farmer spoke in his com- 
munication of coconut oil as well as the vegetable olls used in 
filled milk? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. I think, in fairness to the editor, I ought to 
read at least a part of the letter just now. It is as follows: 

In the name of the dairymen and farm producers of Ohio we urge 
the importance of adequate tariff protection against the importations 
of oriental peanuts, peanut oll, coconut oil, soya beans, soya-bean oil, 
etc., which are coming to be a tremendous factor in offering food sub- 
stitutes which are placed on the market in competition with the prod- 
ucts of American farms. 

I will not read the rest of the letter, but will put it in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. He was talking about the 
use of these vegetable oils in making edible products which 
come in competition with dairy products. Here is a bundle of 
telegrams to the same effect. 

I think the committee and its distinguished chairman, the 
Senator from North Dakota, who have faced a very difficult 
task, bave done a mighty good job of work in drawing the 
amendment which they have offered. They have written into 
the bill this language: 

Par. 50a. Coconut oll, 4 cents per pound; cottonseed oil, 3 cents per 
pound; peanut oil, 4 cents per pound; and soya-bean oil, 3 cents per 
pound: Provided, That such oils may be imported under bond in an 
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amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury and under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe; and if within three years from the 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory 
proof is furnished that the oil has been used in the manufacture of 
articles unfit for food, the duties shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That if any such oil imported under bond as above prescribed is used in 
the manufacture of articles fit for food there shall be levied, collected, 
and pea on any oil sọ used in violation of the bond, in addition to the 
regular duties provided by this paragraph, 3 cents per pound, which 
shall not be remitted or refund e articles or for 
any other reason. 

I think, then, that the Finance Committee has made a fair, 
an earnest, an honest, and I may say, in my humble judgment, 
a successful effort toward the solution of this problem, upon 
which I congratulate the chairman. I shall support the com- 
mittee amendment. It provides fair protection upon vegetable 
oils produced by American farmers; through the bonding provi- 
sion free entry of vegetable oils is secured for the encourage- 
ment of foreign trade and for the guaranty of a supply of 
cheap soap material for the United States, and at the same time 
the use of these vegetable oils is prevented, so far as possible, 
from entering into edible products that would come into compe- 
tition with our own dairy products, 


on exportation of 


APPENDIX. 


Tus OHIO FARMER, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 25, 1922. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Spnavror: In the name of the dairymen and farm producers of 
Ohio we urge the 5 of adequate tariff protection against the 
importation of oriental peanuts, peanut oil, coconut oil, soya beans, 
soya-bean oil, etc., which are coming to be a tremendous factor in offer- 
ing food substitutes which are placed on the market in competition with 
the products of American farms. 

We feel that we can look to you to protect the interests of our funda- 
mental industry, which is just getting back onto its feet after the most 
trying time in our history. 

Thanking you for whatever effort you can exert to protect the honest 
roducts of American dairies, stock farms, bean fields, cotton planta- 
ions, and linseed producers, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, Jons F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Lima, OHIO, March 20, 1922. 
Senator Frank B. WILLIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The dairy interests of northwestern Ohio require protection against 
vegetable olls used for making butter substitutes, The duty should be 
at least 5 cents per pound on vegetable oils and 3 cents per pound on 
copra and soya beans. 

THE FARMERS’ EQUITY Union Creamery Co., 
Oren DiCKASON, Secretary. 


Wausrox, Ont0, March 20, 1923. 


Senator F. B. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization of 4,000 dairy farmers favor duty of 4 cents per 
pound on vegetable oils and 2 cents on copra and soya beans. This is 
necessary to safeguard the dairy business. 

NORTHWESTERN COOPERATIVE Sans Co., 
J. C. Bore, President. 


— 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 22, 1922, 


Hon. F. B. WILLIS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Ohio milk producers insist that you use all possible efforts to secure 
a duty of not less than 4 cents per pound on vegetable oils and 2 cents 
on copra and soy beans, thus securing the market for Ohio’s dairy 
products and safeguarding the health of the general public. 


E. D. Wam, 
Secretary Ohio Dairy Marketing Organization, 


JEFFERSON, OHIO, March 21, 1922, 
Hon. F. B. Wiis, Washington, D. C.: 

The Dairymen'’s Cooperative Sales Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, com- 
posed of 11,000 dairymen, urge you to work for a duty of 4 cents a 
ponud on vegetable oils and 2 cents a pound on copra and soy beans, 

mirymen must have this protection. 

P. S. BRENNEMAN, President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, paragraph 50a brings to 
the front one of the thousands of difficult and complex problems 
which the Committee on Finance has had to face in formulat- 
ing u protective tariff bill. The formulation of a tariff bill for 
revenue only is very simple. All the committee has to deter- 
mine is the amoynt of the imports, the effect of certain rates 
upon those imports, and what we need to raise, and then divide 
that amount among the several classes of imports in a way that 
will be least burdensome to the American people. That is a 
simple process. 

But when framing a bill from the protective standpoint, 
you have first to measure the effect of each duty upon the first 
or primary industry into which the article goes, then the second- 
ary industry. Then you have to take each article which enters 
into a product and trace it through all the ramifications of the 
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industrial concerns of the United States and ascertain just what 
effect it has not only in the production but upon the ultimate 
consumer, 

It is a difficult process, indeed, and it brings into the arena 
all of the conflicting interests and forces, and in an acute form 
that is true of this particular paragraph. 

The primary contestants in the matter of the duty which has 
been placed upon these oils were the dairy interests on the one 
side and the general industrial interests on the other. The 
dairy interests naturally wanted to cut out anything capable 
of being used in an ediblé form which might conflict with their 
product, The industrial interests desired to get the particular 
products in without their being loaded with any duty what- 
soever. 

During all the years I have been in the Senate I have been 
attempting to make not only the Senate understand, but to make 
the world understand, as far as I could, that it was an erro- 
neous idea to assume that God Almighty created a class of people 
known as farmers simply to produce food and clothing for the 
rest of humanity to eat and wear, and that all a farmer was 
entitled to was an existence out of that business. I have been 
trying to convince the country that if possible farming ought to 
be made so remunerative that people could engage in it as a 
business and could conduct it in the same manner in which they 
conduct any other business; that they could employ their sons 
and daughters and pay them wages, the same as the banker 
would employ his son or his daughter in the bank and pay a 
wage; and that they could secure from their efforts an amount 
above the bare expenses of operation sufficient to declare a 
dividend at the end of the year. 

Gradually we are trying to reach that condition, gradually we 
are bringing the interests of the farmer to the front, and we are 
trying to protect his interests the same as those of any other 
industry. I feel under great obligations to the Senator from 
Idaho and to the farm bloc for the efforts they have put forth 
to get honest protective duties for the farmer, and I wish to com- 
pliment them also on the fact that they have been willing to 
give protection to every other industry in the country. 

But the committee faced a difficult problem in dealing with 
this particular case. There were the two interests. The 
farmer should not be blind to the interest of the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer should not be blind to the interests of 
the agricultural producer. We want to so levy and adjust our 
tariff rates from the protective standpoint at all times that 
they will not injure any business, but will raise both interests 
to a higher plane of prosperity. That is what we are trying to 
do in the final settlement of this case. 

I stated that we began some time ago to try to protect the 
farmers’ and the dairymen’s interests. When we first began 
to manufacture oleomargarine it went upon the tables in our 
restaurants and in our hotels and sold for from a half to two- 
thirds the price of good butter, and we used it without knowing 
what we were using. It was colored, and it was so flavored 
that ordinarily in using it upon the table you could not tell the 
difference. Thus in the early days we were putting into our 
stomachs stearin, deodorized lard, and every other kind of 
stuff out of which they manufactured oleomargarine. 

Finally Congress determined that they would stop at least 
the fraudulent use of it, and they levied a tax upon margarine, 
They said to the people, If you want to buy it, you can pur- 
chase it, but you have to purchase it identified so that you 
will know it is not butter.” That was our first step to protect 
the dairy interests of the United States. 

We have gone further in this bill. We have not only put a 
duty of 8 cents a pound upon all imported butter, but we put 
a duty of 8 cents a pound on everything that is sold as a sub- 
stitute for butter, no matter what it is. So the dairyman must 
admit that we have done the best we could to protect his 
interests. 

When he was before our committee all he claimed, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, was protection on the edible 
products. He did not want to have these oils brought in and 
used in competition with cream and milk, butter and cheese, 
and that is all he did ask. I have talked with a number of 
those who represented those interests, and they were satisfied 
with this provision. Of course, they would have been better 
satisfied if we kept them out entirely, because they argue, 
just as the Senator from Idaho does, that it has some effect as. 
a displacement of our American fats and oils. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator, 
who, as chairman of the committee, has worked very hard, that 
I think I am in a position to know what the dairy interests of 
this country want. No doubt some of them have stated what 
the Senator has said they did, and indicated that they were 
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satisfied. But their organizations everywhere are opposing this 
provision, which permits vegetable oils to come in free for the 
soap people. I have plenty of telegrams and letters which I 
could put into the Rxconn if I cared to. They feel they are not 
going to get proper protection if this provision is adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I heard the argument of the Senator 
and I will answer it most briefly, I do not agree with the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from New Jersey with 
reference to the great danger that we would have in disposing 
of the fats and oils which we produce in this country if we 
prevent the oils from India and the Orient from coming into 
the United States, Their argument is—and there is some- 
thing in it, but I think they give to it a greater weight than it 
is entitled to—that if the oil of the Orient and India can not 
come into the United States, it will go to Italy, Great Britain, 
and France and will be consumed there, and that just to the 
number of pounds, we will say approximately, that they con- 
sume of those oils in those countries they will not consume the 
tallow and the lard that is manufactured in the United States, 
Well, each product, as a rule, has a market of its own for the 
particular purpose, and while I have no doubt that it would 
affect us to some extent, I do not think we need to give it the 
weight that is given by the two Senators whom I have men- 
tioned: 

But now I want to consider for a moment what we have done 
for the dairymen and for the American producer of fats in the 
United States. What do we produce? We have cattle and 
hogs and we have fish. What have we done? We have pro- 
tected those. In paragraph 49 we have put on cod and her- 
ring and menhaden oils 5 cents per gallon duty. We have 
put on whale and seal oil 6 cents per gallon duty. We have put 
that on whether they come in and are made into soap or not. 
There is no rebate on that. On sperm oil we have placed a 
duty of 10 cents per gallon and on all fish eils not specially 
provided for a duty of 5 cents a gallon. So we have defended 
the American fats and greases against fish oils of every nature, 
kind, or description, Those are not included in the oils which 
we say may be used without the payment of duties, provided 
they do not go into edible products, . Those have to pay a duty 
anyway, no matter for what purpose they are used. 

Then again, we have provided on all other oils and fats 20 
per cent ad valorem, Then we come down to castor oil, hemp- 
seed oil, linseed oil, flaxseed, and olive oil, and upon all of 
those we place a duty, no matter for what purpose they are 
used in the United States. Olive oil in containers bears a duty 
of 60 cents per gallon, and other olive oil not specially provided 
for 50 cents per gallon. Even poppy-seed oil, raw or boiled or 
oxidized, bears a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. All of these 
bear a duty, no matter for what purpose they are used. We 
selected four of these oils and stated that if any of those four 
kinds come in the United States and are not used for edible 
products, then the duty may be remitted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— s 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if they are used so that they can in 
any way come in competition with our dairy products, then the 
full, heavy duty must be paid. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The thing that disturbed me in that par- 
ticular was the question as to how we are going to determine 
that fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Experts of the Treasury Department say 
there is no difficulty whatever in doing it. We have similar pro- 
visions with reference to the use of certain products. It is just 
as easy as it is to determine when one gets a drawback what 
proportion of the product has been exported and what propor- 
tion has been used in the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It seems to me it is much easier to deter- 
mine the question of reimportation, which is a general princi- 
ple, and to know how to handle it than it is to segregate from 
this product, as it comes here and is stored for three years 
under bond, that which can be used and is used for edible pur- 
poses from that which is not. Practical men have informed me 
that this is an almost impossible task. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not wait until three 
years have elapsed before anything is done. Of course, the 
product is brought here in bond, and the moment he takes any- 
thing out of bond he has to report it, and he has to report finally 
“what it is used for, or if it is sold it is quite easy to trace 
where it has gone. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course, if I thought that was easy I 
would not question it, but it seemed impossible to me. R 

Mr. McCUMBER. For instance, under this bill our carpet 
wools come in free. We will have to trace to find that those 
woels actually go into the manufacture of carpets, The de- 


partment believes that it will find no difficulty in enforcing 
this provision. 

I say there were simply four kinds of oils which we allow to 
be used, and most of them are used in soaps, and they may 
come in free provided they are used for a specific purpose and 
do not go into any other edible product. What are they? Coco- 
nut oil js one and bears a duty of 4 cents per pound. Where 
do we get our coconut oil? Seventy-five per cent of it comes 
from the Philippine Islands. That comes in free. Now, the 
Philippine merchant can make his oil out of 80 per cent of 
Philippine coconuts and 20 per cent of Indian coconuts and still 
bring it in free. When we come to the question of copra, the 
erude coconut meat dried, it is simply a question whether our 
American crushers or oil producers shall surrender their busi- 
ness over to the Philippine Islands. We levy a small duty, 
but it is not a bagatelle, and it will not affect the soap-making 
industry or any other industry in the United States. There is 
not a dollar's worth of copra that can be used in the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk or in any other dairy product. without 
paying the full rate of duty. 

I believed in going further than that. My own opinion is 
that we should do with all of these butter substitutes exactly 
what we did for oleomargarine—put a tax upon it so that they 
can not drive out of business the dairy industry of the United 
States. I would not object to the use of these substitutes at 
all if I considered that the product was just as good, but I 
believe that it is practically a fraud upon the consumer. 

Next is cottonseed oil. What is that used for? Ninety per 
cent is used in the United States for food products. We can 
not prevent that. Ninety per cent of it goes into substitutes 
for lard and other food products. All we have said is that the 
other 10 per cent or anything that is brought into the United 
States shall not be used for food products without paying the 
duty. That is all that was possible for us to do to protect 
against the use of cottonseed oil in an edible product. 

The next is soya-bean oil, 3 cents per pound. The soya-bean 
oil can not be brought into the United States: without paying 
that full duty unless it is brought in for the purpose of pro- 
ducing something else than an edible product. What can it be 
brought in for? It can be used in the manufacture of paints. 
To-day I think the price is so high that it could not be used for 
that purpose. But assuming that linseed oil goes up so that it 
would induce the manufacturer of paint to mix in a certain 
portion of soya-bean oil, he has not as good a product of paint, 
and that is absolutely certain. It is an adulterant and no good 
concern would dare to use it if they depended upon maintaining 
their good reputation. But it may be that to the small extent 
that it may possibly be used in making paints it will compete 
with linseed oil. However, I do not think there will be much 
danger even there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nicuotson in the chair). 


Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 


Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in a moment. I think the 
soap industry can take care of itself, but I realize the fact 
that the real wealth of a nation depends upon the balance of 
trade in its favor in dealing with foreign countries. I would 
first take care of our home markets and see that the American 
laborer and the American producer first had his own market, 
that he might receive a good wage and a fair return upon his 
investment. I would take care of that first, but as soon as that 
was taken care of I would reach just as far into the market as 
possible for the purpose of getting as great a balance of trade 
in our favor as we could. Therefore when these oils come in 
and are manufactured into soap and that soap is exported, or 
an equal quantity of the oil is exported, I do not think that the 
producer of fats in the United States, the farmer who raises 
hogs and cattle, is. going to be seriously injured. Whether. 
there is a little injury or not, Mr. President, this was a.compro- 
mise, and it was the best that we could get to satisfy all classes 
that were interested in the subject. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps the Senator covered the point I 
had in mind. The Senator in discussing thé soya bean said 
that the product of it, the oil, was used for paint purposes, and 
indicated that that was the only purpose for which soya-bean 
oil was used. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It can not be used for food purposes. 

Mr. KING. It is used for soap. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may be used for soap and for other 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was that the Senator did 
not intend to limit its use to paint purposes, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. No. What I meant to say was that the 
only thing with which it came directly in conflict which the 
farmer produced is linseed oil. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before a vote is taken I desire 
to submit a few remarks and have read an editorial that I 
think is pertinent to the question before us and answers some 
of the arguments suggested by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] who 
are representatives of the farm bloc. They have contended, 
and others have accepted the same view, that imported vegetable 
oils come into competition with dairy products. In my opinion 
this view is erroneous and the facts already disclosed by the 
record do not support such contention, 

I join with Senators in paying tribute to the agriculturists 
of the United States. Upon various occasions I have referred 
to the difficulties under which they have labored and the hard- 
ships which they have encountered. I have stated not only 
during the course of the debate upon this bill but upon other 
occasions since I have been in the Senate that there has been 
too much legislation of a special character and that Congress 
has too often exhibited a solicitude for the manufacturing in- 
terests at the expense of the agriculturists. I have not been 
able to understand how the farmers of the United States could 
have given such general support to the Republican Party, par- 
ticularly during the reign of the extreme Republican protec- 
tion sts, because that party has been controlled by forces and 
interests that have been deaf to the needs and welfare of the 
agriculturists of the United States. The farmers have been 
compelled to buy many of the commodities essential to their 
life and welfare from protected interests, and they have sold 
their products at prices which were fixed by world prices. They 
have supported policies that enabled the manufacturers of the 
United States to form combinations, monopolistic in character, 
under which domestic prices for the products of such organiza- 
tions have been forced to inordinately high levels. 

The farmers have been the victims of the protection policy, 
and instead of condemning the Republican Party and its op- 
pressive economic policies the agriculturists have given very 
general support to the party that was hostile to their best inter- 
ests. And we are told now that certain groups have been formed 
to procure the passage of this bill. The agricultural interests, 
it is claimed, will support the bill because of the promises of 
protection to the farmers, and, of course, the manufacturing 
interests of the United States will support it because it lays 
tariff duties so high as to enable the domestic producer to fix 
prices that will bring enormous profits to the domestic manu- 
facturer. 

I believe that the prosperity of the United States goes hand 
in hand with the prosperity of the farmer. But the farmer 
and the Hve-stock producer will not be benefited by this bill 
and the provisions which are urged as affording benefits to the 
farmers will prove to be like dead sea apples. 

This bill is in the interest of certain great industries, such 
as steel, the textile and woolen mills organizations, the dye 
corporations, the chemical interests, and others which I will 
not now mention. There may be a few paragraphs in the bill 
which deal with agricultural products from which some benefit 
may be derived by the farmers of the United States, but gen- 
erally speaking, I repeat, this bill will prove injurious to the 
farmers and harmful to the live-stock interests of the country, 

Mr. President, I ask that an editorial.appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the California Dairyman, a newspaper published 
in Los Angeles, Calif., may be read from the clerk’s desk. While 
I do not assent to all the conclusions drawn I think it answers 
some of the objections urged against the importation of vege- 
table oils and demonstrates that the importation of such oils 
will not prove harmful to the dairymen of the United States; 
also that the emergency tariff bill did not operate as promised 
by its advocates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

ANOTHER ANGLE OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


A careful en pens of the trade conditions resulting from the present 
emergency tariff import duty on foreign vegetable oils clearly shows that 
the operation of this duty is an important cause of declining prices for 
butter fat and hog lard, 

The intended effect of the emergency import duty was that protection 
would be given both to the vegetable and the animal fat industries. 

It was recognized that the prices received by the American 1 
and manufacturers of dairy and hog products were directly affected by 
pe ark peices of edible vegetable oil products, such as margarine and 
ard compound. 

The framers of the present emergency tariff considered that by im- 
posing a duty on cheap imported oriental oils, fair market prices could 

obtained by dairymen, cotton growers, and hog raisers, and, inci- 
dentally, the Government could collect some much-needed revenue. 

In actual practice none of these desirable results occurred. What 
did happen was that the duty acted as an embargo and millions of 


used to find their way in a 
channels were diverted to 
This diversion of inferior 


mnds of oriental ofl which previous! 

into American indus 1 
markets for use as edible oils. 
oriental vegetable oils from their industrial use in the United States to 
use in edible form in European countries has caused a decrease in our 
8 rts of cottonseed oil of from 60,000,000 pounds in+Janu- 
ary. 1921, FA five to ten million pounds at the present writing. 

t has been recently shown to the Committee on Finance of the United 
Btates Senate that our import tarif of 20 cents a gallon on coconut, 
soy beans, and cottonseed oils and 26 cents on peanut oll has permitted 
5 buyers to centralize their purchases of these oriental oils 
which the duty excluded from our country. 

This concentrated buying in Europe and the absence of American 
barr app Shy buying for industrial purposes caused a decline in foreign 
aoe — and oil prices below cost of production of our American 
produc 

When we take into consideration that this country normally would 
export over 60 per cent of its hog-lard production—nearly a billion 
pounds—and about 400,000,000 pounds of eottonseed ofl it becomes 
obvious that when a considerable portion of this exportable surplus 
aie to find a profitable export sale it must remain our domestic 
market, 

Any condition which prevents the widest export sale of cottonseed 
oil means more and cheaper margarine and lard compound and propor- 
tlonate declines in butter fat, dairy cattle, and hog prices. 

On the other hand, a return to the normal import and export condi- 
tions affecting vegetable and animal oils, which prevailed prior to the 
emergency tariff, will undoubtedly result in an upward price reaction 
pee ting cotton growers and members of our own dairy and liye-stock 

us e8, 

A protective import tarif on butter and butter substitutes is a 


neces: . 

It is zum more important that the import duty on foreign edible oil, 
seeds, and beans as now written in the proposed permanent tariff be 
eliminated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the proponents of 
the amendment, and particularly those who belong to what is 
denominated the “farm bloc,” were not in the Chamber to 
listen to the admirable editorial which has just been read and 
which shows the untenable position of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] and the distinguished occupant of the chair, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. President, a statement was made by the Senator from 
Idaho relative to the increase in the price of vegetable oils 
following the passage of the emergency tariff act. A sufficient 
reply to the contention that the emergency tariff law was 
responsible for any possible increase in the price of vegetable 
oils is found in the report submitted by the Tariff Commission 
under date of June 27, 1922. On page 58 of that report the 
following appears: 

The price of cottonseed oil is influenced chiefly by the price of lard 
of which the United States is the reyes exporter. When the price o 
the latter exceeds that of cottonseed oll by a certain amount, the market 
for lard substitutes, which consumes 80 per cent of our cottonseed-oil 
production, is improved and the price of the ofl advances, Table 13 
shows the price trend of cottonseed oil since 1914. It will be noted that 
minimum prices for recent years prevailed in April, 1921. The subse- 
quent rise in prices, while possibly due— ` 

I presume the words “while possibly due” were deemed 
proper in view of the nature and character of the work of the 
commission, but it is obvious, if one may interpret the mean- 
ing of the writer by the language employed, that the author 
of this report did not deem the rise in prices, small though it 
was, as in any degree attributable to the emergency tariff act— 

The subsequent rise in prices, while possibly due in some measure 
to the effect of the emergency tariff, was influenced by at least four 
other factors: 

a The shortest cotton crop in two decades. 

2) The large increase in lard exports in 1921, which advanced the 
price of lard and, consequently, of cottonseed oil. 

That is exactly the contention of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WADSWORTH], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], and the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. 
McCumser], that because of the interchangeability of these 
vegetable oils and animal fats, and by reason of the tremendous 
exports from the United States, aggregating approximately 
1,400,000,000 pounds annually, the prices in the world market 
determine the prices in the United States; and, of course, any- 
thing that contributes to the reduction of prices in the world 
market and as reflected in Europe would immediately lower 
the prices in the United States. 

(3) A world shortage of vegetable fats. The Mediterranean oliye- 
oll crop, normally in excess of 2,000,000,000 pounds, was 44 per cent 
short, and the Manchurian soya-bean-oil crop was 20 per cent short, 

(4) A gradual relaxation of business defiation with resultant stiffen- 
ing of prices of nearly all commodities, 

Mr. President, some of the farm bloc contend, and properly, 
that the law of supply and demand determines prices. When 
the Mediterranean crop of olives was short 44 per cent, when 
the Manchurian crop of soya beans was short 20 per cent, when 
the cotton crop in the United States was short, manifestly, 
whether there was a tariff or not, prices of cottonseed and vege- 
table oils and animal fats in the United States would rise, and, 
as the prices rose, so the reservoir of prices of these products 
would rise throughout the world. It is regrettable that our 
friends who are the proponents of this amendment, and who 
defend the law of supply and demand when it suits them, deny. 
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its validity, when its operation contravenes, their: desires. and 
exposes their fallacies, 3 

Reference was made by the Senator from Idaho to the atti- 
tude of some Oklahoma and Texas cottonseed, crushers.. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa} yesterday put into 
the Recorp, without reading, a number of letters, and I desire 
now. to call attention to one or two of them. I read from a let- 
ter written by the Palestine Oil & Manufacturing Co., of Pales- 
tine, Tex., wherein it is said.: 

Without! going into exbaustive argument, I will answer the sec- 
ond paragraph of your letter by stating most — — — that I do 
not think American. vegetable-oil mills need to be subsid by a tariff 
in order to operate successfully. On the other hand, I believe: the 
Fordney-McOumber. tariff bill will work à hardship on not only our: in- 
dustry put all industries producing edible fats, including manufac- 
turers. of finished. edible products, the cotton raiser, the cattle and hog 
raisers, and I might say the soap industry. 

Mr. A. G. Kahn, of Little Rock, Ark, states: 

The American vegetable crude-oil mills do: not need to be subsidized 
by: a. tariff in order to operate successfully; In fact, these milis. have 
no direct concern. in a tariff. 

I might add parenthetically, Mr. President, that so far as I 
have been able to discover the representatives of these mills, 
more than 700 in number, are concerned primarily in finding a 
supply of raw material for their mills. They are unable now 
to operate their mills more than 50 per cent of the time because 
of the inadequate production of oil seeds in the United States 
and their inability to secure under existing law sufficient sup- 
plies in other countries. 

They would be glad, of course, to see domestic production of 
cotton seed increased, because that would increase the pro- 
ductivity of their mills, and consequently increase their profits; 
but they are primarily concerned in the welfare of the cotton- 
seed producers of the United States. If the cottonseed producers 
of the United States receive any blow to their industry, it will 
militate against the crushing industry; and if the world prices 
of cotton seed and other vegetable oils, or of animal fats, are re- 
duced, the price of cotton seed and cottonseed oil in the United 
States is reduced, and such reduction injuriously affects the pro- 
ducers of cotton seed and undoubtedly, would diminish their out- 
put. So it is to the interest. of the seed crushers’ associations 
to have the cottonseed industry prosperous, and it will prosper 
by increasing the world prices. World prices will increase by 
diverting to the United States instead of to Europe oriental 
oils and seeds, where they may be converted into what may be 
denominated the finished products, because in so doing it adds 
to our exports: and prevents Europe from lov ering: the prices, 
which she would do if she were the only purchaser: of oriental 
olls and oriental seeds. 

Recurring to this letter of Mr. Kahn's, he says: 

The function which: they perform— 

Referring to the mills— 
is a manufacturing one. They are presumed to buy their raw materials, 
crush them, and sell the mannfactured products at a margin sufficient 
to reimburse them for their service. You. will therefore see that they 
are only interested in maintaining this margin or toll. What argu- 
ments have recently been made in favor of a tariff by some cottonseed 
oil mill operators are presumably in the Interest of the American farmer 
or. ed of oll Dearing materials: 

personally think that even from the farmer's point of view, so lon: 
as we have an exportable surplus of American.edi fats, a tarif woul 
be a boomerang. 

Mr. President, that seems to me as plain as any proposition 
in Euclid. When we have 1,400,000, 000 of exportable 
fats, when we determine largely the world price of fats and 
therefore of oil seeds in the world, it: is absurd to say that the 
importation of a few: million pounds of seeds or oils: would re- 
sult in competition with the American product; or injuriously 
affect the prices of oils and fats, including butter fats, in the 
United States or in the world. 

The Senator from New York: [Mr. WapsworrH] very wisely 
remarked, though he is interested in agriculture and is:solicitous 
for the welfare of the farmer, that his interests would be best 
promoted by having a world market for the animal and vege- 
table fats of the United States. It is manifest What the con- 
sequences to the live-stock producers of the United States prior 
to the war and during and since would have been had it not 
been for our European market, Their. prosperity: resulted from 
the European market. Cut off the European market for our 
surplus hogs.and meats and butter fats and vegetable oils and 
these great industries will. be seriously, affected. 

The Senator from Idaho, as I stated, had read from the desk 
what, purported to be a copy of. resolutions. adopted by some 
Oklahoma and Texas oil-seed crushers’: associations. Since 
then there has been a meeting of the national organization of 
the interstate cottonseed crushers’ associations. of the United 


States. I have before me the National Provisioner, the issue 
of June 17, 1922, and I read from page 23 of this paper the fol- 
lowing, paragraph; 
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The tariff. question, which had been before the industry for a long 
time, required such definite action as was taken in the opinion of the 
members: of the association, and so the convention declared itself in 
opposition to the tariff on vegetable oils. 

As I am advised this national association ineludes the oil-seed 
crushers’ associations of Texas and Oklahoma, and a resolution 
was adopted by the national association at their meeting in 
New Orleans January 4 of this year, which is as follows: 

Resolved; That we are opposed to a tariff on foreign vegetable oils 
and oil seeds in the permanent tariff: bill, believing that such a: tariff 
would. ve a detriment to the farmer and to our industry; and 

Resolved, That our officers, either directly, or through appropriate 
committees, present to Congress these our resolutions and advocate 
legislatiom accordingly. 

On a separate motion the following additional resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That referring to the above resolutions, it is s tod to 
our associated State organizations that they take similar Setin: 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to put into the Recorn 
further extracts from the proceedings of the association, 

I think the same day a telegram. was sent to the Senate 
committee by Mr. Watkins, of Atlanta, the chairman of the 
Crude Cottonseed Oil Tariff’ Committee, an independent or- 
ganization of crushers, and so forth, Let me say that the 
organization to which I am now referring at first advocated a 
tariff upon vegetable oils, but, after an investigation of the 
effect of a tariff, and after perceiving the effects of the emer- 
gency tariff law, it rescinded its former action, and communis 
cated the following resolution to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Let me read from this page: 

Following the special meeting of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush - 
ers“ Association at New Orleans, January 4, when resolutions were 
Cepia declaring the opposition of its members to a tariff on vege- 

oils, and their belief that such a tariff would prove a. detriment 
to the cotton farmer and to the cottonseed industry, a number of Jeads 
ing crushers in the South, who had been, foremost in; advocating the 
tariff, joined with the majority in opposing it: 

Henry E. Watkins, of Atlänta, chairman of the Crude Cottonseed 
Oil Tariff. Committee, an ind dent organization: of crushers. that 
had actively worked for the tariff.and had filed a number of briefs with 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, wired officially to the chairmam 

each of those committees, as follows: 

“When Crude Cottonseed Oil Tariff Committee was organized and 
briefs were filed with House Committee on Ways and Means and’ the 
Senate Finance Committee asking for duties on foreign vegetable -oils 
and oil-bearing materials, the entire cottonseed oil industry, was not 
represented. The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association e- 
sents a distinct majority of those engaged in the cottonseed oil In- 
dustry; and that association, at a speeinl meeting held recently in New. 
Orleans, voted by a large majority: declaring by resolution that duties 
on foreign vegetable oils and oil-bearing materials are detrimental to the 
farmers and to the cottonseed-oil industry. The Crude Cottonseed -Oil 
Tariff Committee concurs in the sentiment expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by the Interstate Cotton Seed’ ers“ Association: at New 
Orleans, and bang teed disbanded ; and it now wishes to withdraw its 
brief asking for duties on vegetable oils. 


“Crops COTTONSBED OIL TaAntrr COMMITTER, 
“By HENRY E. Watkins, Chairman; 
W. Mu. HUTCHINSON; Secretary.” ' 

Mr. President, if I believed that a duty upon vegetable oils 
would be of any advantage to the agriculturists of the United 
States it would change: my attitude respecting this entire para- 
graph; but I believe that so long as we are exporting aniinal 
and vegetable fats to the extent of nearly one-third or quite 
one-third of our entire products, and are fixing prices for the 
markets of the world, a tariff will be injurious and not advan- 
tageous to the farmers-of the United States. 

I have here a copy of the telegram which was sent by our con- 
sular representative in Manchuria following the enactment of 
the emergency tariff law, and he states that when that law went 
into effect it withdrew: American purchasers from the oriental 
market; and that left: but one purchaser—to wit, Europe—for 
oriental oils and seeds, and with only one purchaser the price 
of oils declined, and as they went down reductions followed in 
Europe, for it permitted European purchasers to take the oils, 
bought at a less figure than if Americans had been competitors 
in the Asiatic market, to Europe, where they were refined and 
put upon the market in competition with American fats and oils, 
Owing to the poverty of the people of Europe they were com- 
pelled to purchase these inferior oils: for edible purposes be- 
cause the prices were lower than American prices and lower 
than they would have been if Americans had been in the market 
to buy oriental oil instead of being excluded by the emergency; 
tariff law. In other: words, the inferior oils of Asia; which 
would have been used to manufacture soap in the United States 
if they could have been brought to the United States, were sold 
to Europe and then manufactured into a poor grade of edible 
fats, thus excluding from Europe the same quantity of Ameri- 
can fats—both animal fats and vegetable oils. 

The result was that the eme tariff law proved a boom- 
erang to the agriculturists of the United States in its effects so 
far as vegetable oils are concerned. This bill would almost pro- 
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hibit, if not entirely prohibit, the importation of oriental oils, 
if the amendment of the Senator from Idaho were to prevail, 
and if we were to prohibit the importation of oriental oils the 
result would be, as I have stated, the diversion of those oils to 
Europe and the diminution of the business which is now con- 
ducted in the United States of refining oils, and it would have 
the effect in the long run of lowering the world price of animal 
and vegetable fats to the detriment of American agriculturists, 

I think the proponents of this proposition are inadvisedly, 
and without full knowledge of the consequences of their acts, 
working against the interests of the agriculturists of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has made reference to 
the tariff upon soap. The Senator knows that the manufac- 
turers of the great bulk of the soap of the United States wanted 
no tariff. Perhaps 90 or 95 per cent of the soap of the United 
States bears a tariff of only 5 per cent, and the manufacturers 
of that character of soap did not want a tariff, and, so far as I 
am advised, the soap makers of the United States did not desire 
a duty on the perfumed soaps which are imported, which are 
limited in quantity, measured by the great production of the 
United States, and which bear a higher tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I think it fair to state that 
the higher duties imposed upon these perfumed soaps are reve- 
nue duties only. They were luxuries, and we levied these duties 
for the purpose of securing revenue, and not for protection. 

Mr. KING. I was about to say that I acquit the soap manu- 
facturers of any efforts to secure a duty. If I understood the 


attitude of the Senator from Idaho, he was criticizing the soap 


manufacturers for obtaining a tariff, when my information is 
that they did not want a tariff, and whatever tariff has been 
imposed has been for revenue purposes purely. I think it is a 
disadvantage to them, because to that extent it lessens their 
ability to compete in the markets of the world with the soap 
producers and manufacturers of other countries. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

orum. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will withhold that re- 
quest for just a moment. 

Mr. GOODING. I shall be very glad to withhold it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI must leave the Chamber within a few 
minutes, and before leaving I wish to read a short editorial 
from the New York Tribune. It is so apropos to the Republican 
filibuster that has been going on to-day that I feel I must read it. 

The New York Tribune, I suppose it will .be conceded by 
everybody, isa Republican paper. This editorial has te do with 
the extraordinary pronunciamento of Chairman Adams, of the 
Republican National Executive Committee. Itis headed “ Chair- 
man Adams blunders” and reads: 

CHAIRMAN ADAMS BLUNDERS. 


Chairman Adams, of the Republican National Committee, sees fit to 
echo the charge made by the tariff bill's managers in the Senate that it 
is being held up by a Democratic filibuster. ‘This charge has little 
merit. Delay has not been due to a filibuster. 


It is gratifying to have that said by this great Republican 
newspaper, in view of the repeated charges to the contrary by 
the other side of the Chamber, made for political purposes. The 


editorial continues: 

The Fordney bill came over from the House a 2 ago. 
crude as to need to be completely rewritten. The process 
many months. The revised draft has not been acted on mainly because 
that draft is still subject to legitimate debate and alterations, and be- 
cause the pressure from the country is for further consideration rather 
than for swallowing the bill without examination. 

This great newspaper thinks we have not yet sufficiently dis- 
cussed the tariff bill, It thinks the bill requires more discus- 
sion before it is swallowed. I continue reading: 

Mr. Adams says that it is necessary to pass a permanent revision at 
once in order to carry out the pledges of the last Republican national 
platform. To show the error of this it is enough to quote the tariff 

lank of that platform. The mandate given for ta revision was 
Aly discretionary and highly conditional. The plank reads: 

“The uncertain and unsettled condition of international balances; 
the abnormal economic and trade situation of the world and the impos- 
sibility of forecasting accurately even the near future, preclude the 
formulation of a definite program to meet conditions a vear hence. But 
the Republican Party reaffirms its belief in the protective principle and 

ledges itself to a revision in the tariff as soon as conditions shall make 
t necessary for the preservation of the home market for American 
labor, agriculture, and industry.” 


There is this further comment by the paper on this Repub- 
lican platform declaration: 


Exchange is more unsettled to-day than it was when this plank was 
adopted at Chicago. The economic and trade situation of the world 
is as abnormal as it was then. The fight in Congress, still unfinished, 
over the question of American or foreign valuation shows how ex- 
tremely difficult it is to write a permanent tariff in the face of economic 
fluidity and chaos abroad. 

Are conditions ripe for the fulfillment of the elastic promise of the 
Republican platform? It is open to any Republican to say that they 

A Republican may go further and say that, in effect, the 
far as there is one, is against enacting a permanent tarif 


It was so 
consumed 


bill until international trade is normal, which notoriously it is not at 
present. The attempt of Chairman Adams to use the platform to shut 
off debate is not warranted by the language of the platform itself. 

I think it is very timely te put this utterance of this great 
Republican and protectionist organ into the RECORD, 

I want to say just one word in addition to what the Tribune 
So well said in refutation of the charge that we are filibustering 
upon this side of the Chamber instead of honestly and sincerely 
discussing a very imperfect, crude, and untimely bill. The fact 
that the four amendments to the bill as it passed the House 
which have excited the longest debate and discussion on this 
floor are, first, the amendment with reference to barytes; next, 
the amendment with reference to cyanide; next, the amend- 
ment with reference to almonds; and next, the amendment 
which we are now considering. In-each of those instances the 
fight with respect to the amendment has been conducted largely 
upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator forgets the four days’ fight on 


vinegar. 
Tur SIMMONS. I have no recollection of the time spent on 
egar. 
Mr. SMOOT. Four days was spent on vinegar. 
Mr. SIMMONS. If you add up the time spent on those four 
amendments, and survey those debates, you will see that the 
great bulk of the time has been taken up on the other side of 


the Chamber, in each case a fight against the committee on 


the part of certain Senators on the Republican side of the 
Chamber. That is the finest proof of the necessity of thorough 
discussion of the different items of this bill. 

It was developed, with reference to those particular items, 
that there were certain objections on the other side because 
the amendments were not supposed to have been framed in 
the committee in consonance with the views of a certain ele- 
ment on the other side of the Chamber, and a controversy 
arose within the ranks of the Republican Party, which re- 
sulted in the most extensive debates upon amendments that 


have occurred since the bill was taken up by the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 
Roe oe: pro tempore, The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale MeLean Sheppard 
Ball Harreld McNary Simmons 
Broussard Harris oses Smoot 
Bursum Heflin Nelson Spencer 
Calder Johnson ew Stanley 
Capper Jones. N. Mex. e Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash. Nicholson ‘ownsen 
Cumming Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Cu Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
Dial Kin Poindexter Walsh, 
Edge Lad Pomerene Warren 
Frelinghuysen Tooge Ransdell Willis 
Gooding McCumber Rawson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopine] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], I vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I am in- 
formed that if he were present he would vote as I propose to 
vote. I vote “ nay.” S 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I am informed that if present he would vote as I 
am about to vote on this question. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 
I am informed that if present he would vote as I shall vote. I 
am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is absent. I promised to pair with him for the day. I find 
that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and I do so and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I agreed to 
protect my pair on this vote, the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. La Fotterre] who if present would vote “yea” and I 
should vote “may.” I find, however, that I can transfer that 
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pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], 
which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]. On this vote 
I understand that he would vote as I do, and I therefore vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsurH]. Being unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I am informed that the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], with whom I have a general pair, 
would vote on this question as I shall vote, and therefore I 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
MCKINLEY] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] and in his absence I withhold by vote. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 
I understand that if present that Senator would vote as I have 
voted, and therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WaTson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JONES] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 5 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Ashurst Harris Kendrick Poindexter 
Ball Heflin Ladd Ransdell 
Broussard Johnson McNary Rawson 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson 8 
Goodin Jones, Wash. Oddie Sho dge 
Harrel Kellogg Phipps Townsend 

NAYS—33. 
Borah Frelinghuysen Nelson Stanley 
Bursum Glass New Underwood 
Calder Hale Newberry Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins King Pepper Warren 
Curtis Lodge Pomerene Willis 
Dial McCumber Simmons 
Edge McLean Smoot 
Ernst Moses Spencer 

NOT VOTING—39 

Brandegee France Norbeck Sterlin 
Cameron Gerry Norris Sutherland 
Caraway Harrison Owen Swanson 
Crow Hitchcock Page Trammell 
Culberson La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Lenroot Reed Watson, Ga. 
du Pont MeCormick Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Elkins McKellar Shields Weller 
Fernald McKinley Smith Williams 
Fletcher Myers Stanfield 


So Mr. Gooprna’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we go now to paragraph 51, 
alizarin assistant. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee to paragraph 51 will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 25, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “35,” so as to read: 

Par. 51. Alizarin assistant, Turkey red oil, sulphonated castor or 
other sulphonated animal or vegetable oils, soaps made in whole or in 
part from castor oil, and all soluble greases; all of the foregoing in 
whatever form, and used in the processes of softening, dyeing, tanning, 
or finishing, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think this amendment 
will lead to any discussion, and I desire to make only a brief 
statement about it. 

Eighty per cent of alizarin assistant consists of castor oil. 
We raised the rate on castor oil to 3 cents a pound. Eighty 
per cent of 3 cents is 2.4 cents, and 2.4 cents on the basis of 
the price of alizarin assistant is about 25 per cent. Then we 
allowed 10 per cent additional for the protection of the article, 


which makes the 35 per cent instead of 25 per cent as the House 
fixed the rate. I will say that on account of the increase in 


_the rate on castor oil, and because alizarin assistant contains 


80 per cent of castor oil, it was necessary to make the change 
in the rate on alizarin assistant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with my colleague that 
in view of the rating given to castor oil—and this question 
came up during the consideration of the chemical schedule— 
this differential is necessary, but when we get the bill into the 
Senate I shall ask for another vote upon the rate on castor oil. 
I think it is absurd and improper to put such a high rate of 
duty upon castor oil when it is so important as a medicine, and 
to put such a high rate of duty upon alizarin assistant which 
is so important in dyeing and tanning. But I agree that as 
we put the rate on castor oil the proper differential would be 
substantially as stated here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I now ask to return to paragraph 758, on 
page 111, relative to pecans. On behalf of the committee I 
move to strike out the figure “1,” in line 3, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “3”; and also to strike out the figure “2” in 
line 3 and to insert in lieu thereof the figure “6”; so that 
the rate on pecans, unshelled, will be 3 cents a pound and on 
shelled pecans the rate will be 6 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first proposed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 111, paragraph 758, at 
the beginning of line 8, it is proposed to strike out “1 cent” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “3 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance inform us why he has moved 
to increase the rate on pecans as originally reported by the 
committee? In view of the fact that there are no imports of 
pecans to speak of, I should like to know why the committee 
has moved to increase so largely the rate upon pecans? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a million pounds or so im- 
ported, and they come from Mexico. They are of an inferior 
grade; there is a little revenue derived from the importations; 
and inasmuch as they are of an inferior grade I do not think 
the increased duty will affect the price of the American prod- 
uct at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information which I 
have is that the production in this country is 31,000,000 pounds 
annually; that the imports have never been more than 1,- 
000,000 pounds; and in the last year, 1921, they were but 551,000 
pounds—at least, during the first nine months of that year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the calendar year of 1921 there were 
imported 1,082,390 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For the year 1921? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the year 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information I had only 
covered the period of nine months. The importation amounts 
to but one-thirtieth of the production of this country. Pecans 
are a distinctively American crop; the Mexican pecan is much in- 
ferior in quality and does not compete with the domestic pecan. 
There is no need of a protective duty on pecans. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The duty is only 27 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call attention to the fact 
that there is a very large production of pecans in this country 
and that the importations are very insignificant in quantity 
and inferior in quality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment pro- 
posed on behalf of the Committee on Finance by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 111, line 3, after the 
word “shelled,” it is proposed to strike out the numeral “2” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 6.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask to return to paragraph 762, on 
page 112, relative to Other garden and field seeds.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of the 
Committee on Finance in paragraph 762 will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 112, line 3, paragraph 
762, after the word “seeds,” it is proposed to strike out the 
words Sugar beet, 1 cent per pound; other beets,” and to insert 
“Beet (except sugar beet),” so as to read: 


Par, 762. Other garden and field seeds: Beet (except sugar beet), 4 
cents per pound, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to discuss para- 
graph 762, but I should like to ask unanimous consent to have 
the vote whereby the amendments in paragraph 761 were agreed 
to reconsidered in order that I may present for the Recozp some 
protests which have been made against the increases in that 
paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Committee on Finance, which has 
been stated by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider the votes by which the amendments to para- 
graph 761 were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts ask unanimous consent that the votes by which the 
amendments in paragraph 761 were agreed to may be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The amendments of the committee will again be 
stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The first amendment reported by 
the Committee on Finance in paragraph 761, is in line 18, page 
111, before the word “cents,” to strike out the numeral “2” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral 4,“ so as to read: 

Par. 761. Grass seeds: Alfalfa, 4 cents per pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall not 
take up much time in discussing the amendments in paragraph 
761. I merely wish to call attention to the large number of 
protests which have been made against the increased rates 
upon grass seeds. 

I can not understand why the Committee on Finance should 
have penalized the farmers of this country by imposing such 
high rates of duty upon grass seeds. The proposed duties can 
be of benefit to but à very small group of farmers, and the 
great number of farmers who must go into the market to pur- 
chase grass seeds will, in my opinion, be heavily penalized. 

I desire to call attention to some objections which may well 
be urged to all the proposed rates on grass seeds: 

Grass seeds have always been on the free list of every tariff 
law ever enacted. 

The real value of grass seeds is determined by the crops pro- 
duced and not by tariff duties which may be levied. 

The American farmer will absorb these duties by higher cost 
of seeds, estimated on prices of date of July 9, 1921, to be an 
average increase of 17.9 per cent, or 59 cents per sowing acre. 
That burden will have to be assumed by the farmer. A duty 
of 3 cents per pound means an increase of $1.80 per bushel on 
clover seed. Since July 9, because of these threatened duties, 
prices on grass seeds have advanced 25 per cent. 

Some of these grass seeds which are indispensable to the 
American farmer are not produced in the United States on a 
commercial scale. They must be imported, and, therefore, the 
duty is certain to be reflected in increased prices. 

Statistics show that the grass seeds produced in this country 
on a commercial scale are not sufficient for domestic require- 
ments; our farmers are obliged to buy imported seeds, and they 
ought not to be subject to the duties imposed by this paragraph. 

It is further stated that these duties will benefit only 5 per 
cent of the farmers of the country; that 95 per cent of the 
farmers are obliged to go into the market and buy seeds, and 
therefore they will be obliged to pay higher prices for their 
seeds than they have had to pay heretofore. 

I wish to call attention particularly to the fact that some of 
these seeds are not produced at all in this country. I am in- 
formed that orchard grass is entirely imported, and also that 
crimson clover and various other varieties of the seeds covered 
by this paragraph are not produced at all in the United States, 

I submit for the Recorp some letters of protest which I have 
received against the duties imposefl in paragraph 761, and also 
a memorandum summarizing the opposition of groups of farm- 
ers to the duties levied in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Boston, Tuesday, April 25, 1922. 
Hon. 3 I. WALSH 


ited States Benassi Washington, D. C. 
ay Daan Senator: At our conference in syet Senate Conference Room 


on April 6, I very briefi presented — vou reasons why an injus- 
tice was being done to the Past majo yor ‘he farmers in "the Mi ~ 
and Eastern States seeda, most of w rather pan aaner paragraph 
T61, on h are terat — hirda country on a 
commerce! phy I further stated that this schedule bad been writ- 


ten b 


x five or six Senators from the States of Utah, Idaho, and per- 
aps 


<ansas, where alfalfa is produced; and these Senators very natu- 


Mises Benger to favor their 88 by placing this duty on alfalfa 

in order to increase the p The great majori! 

of farmers in all the Eastern eer Sie ne States, however, are not a 
uties, an unorganized 


Ming Sag cored bogie Bes have not, ex- 
cept a few — cam: pennon thelr 83 for free It 


grass seeds, 
seems a fair deal to urchasers of seeds that the Senator should 
be fully acquainted with the situation, and I understood you to agree 
to make aes an argument to the Senate in support of = drape mg eerie 
carrying grass seeds to the free list. I now understand th: have 
been chosen to make a report for the minority members of the te Fi- 


and I therefore took the 
the 


Finance Committee support of free grass seeds, 
an examination of which Reta poe, assist you in deciding 3 


or not the elaim is reaso: 

I wish to add one 12 >; fairness to the Seed Trade Association 
which has attempted voice the beliefs of the majority of buyers of 
seeds in the Eastern and 1 States. The seedsmen are entirely 


neutral in this matter i> o not ee for or ageinst free seeds, ex- 
the interests seed buyers demand. If it had 


e reedsmen would be the last ones to suggest and argue con- 


that tion. The seedsmen feel that there is no farmer who 
wube to pay Paton ae pe bushel on clover seed, the amount of the 
duty on such seed by this tariff bill reported by the Senate. 


grea would a te a 
roy to this letter and telegram advising me de ur brs — and 
ther or not you are still interested in amending paragraph 761. 


Yours respectfully, 
Cunris Nys SMITA. 
Boston, MASS., April £5, 1922. 
Hon. Darm I. Wars 


United States ee 5 Washington, D. C.: 


April 6, in conference with you in Washington, you expressed 
= —— ing paragra h 761 by transferring grass seeds to 

form bills, because vast majority farmers 
ag dat do — produce these seeds, and free importation materially 
lowers production costs, and only a few growers in Western States 
have secured duties through energies of their Senators. Questionnaire 
sent out by American Farm ‘Bureau Federation asking opinion on this 
question to 60,000 members showed all States except Idaho and New 
York in favor free grass seeds. Consequently, as you are submitting 
Plate aged on agricultural schedule, I trust that in behalf of the 
vast — 2 farmers you recommend transferring grass seeds 
free st.” Nut submit detailed argument either in person or by 


Curtis Nys SMITH. 


approval 


Boston, Mass., March 31, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: It has come to our attention that the Fordney tariff bill 
3 for — ge es on grass seeds, which have always heretofore 
This is a great surprise to us, and we think of 

itasa very sortie matter, which we should call to your attention. 
This duty on importations of cea heen seed, paragraph 761, ee 
the cost of the to the Ame: F eft ek 
cent. This seems to us particularly unfortunate at this time. ae 


Ve —— 
2 RECK & Sons, 


JOSEPH 
Per LUTHER RT BRECK, President, 


Boston, Mass,, May 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. Wars 


United States — Washington, D. 0. 

3 Sin: 

* . s * = 

92 May 15 there is to be a hearing before the Federal Horticultural 
Board regarding further restrictions under quarantine 37. The seeds- 
men, nurserymen, and florists all feel that further restrictions can not 
be borne without very serious injury to business. 

There is some thought, we understand, o 3 the 3 
of the Dutch bulbs, such as narcissus, t hyacinths, and 
These bulbs, as you are aware, are the ones nich planted in the fali 
give us our first spring flowers. The narcissus, in particular, is one of 
the largest sellers that the florists have. 

As these bulbs can not be commercially grown in this country, as has 
been proved by a large number of unsuccessful experiments, it seems to 
us that w would be folly to restrict tbeir importation, both from the 

of view of the various businesses enumerated above and that of 
—.— 8 a eee at large, who are coming more and more to 
benefit from the first blooms of the year. Think of the thousands 
ore eople who visit our own public gardens every year to see the glorious 
ang bulbs in flower. 
We sincerely urge your looking into the actions and policies of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Josera Breck & Sons, 
Per LUTHER A. Brecs, President. 
MEMORANDUM OF OBJECTIONS. 


During the last war seeds were held of such prime importance that 
the various Government departments classed them with munitions or 
food products in all priority classifications. Congress passed a special 
war act to determine and to increase the supply, esperfally as seed im- 
portations were practically suspended during the large part of the war. 
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It is therefore too obvious to require further details that 


ass seeds, 
though of perhaps relatively small value, have, by reason of what they 


produce, a very great effect on the welfare of the country. 
GRASS SEEDS UNDER FORMER TARIFF LAWS. 


Grass seeds under all the tariff laws of this country have always been 
carried on the free S 

Paragraph 595, Underwood law, act of October 3, 1913. 

Paragraph 668, Payne-Aldrich law, act of August 5, 1909. 

11, McKinley law, act of August 27, 1894, 

Tariff law of October 1, 1890. 
Section 2503, tariff act of March 3, 1883. 
Section 8, tariff act of February 8, 1875. 


PRINCIPAL REASONS WHY GRASS SEEDS SHOULD BEAR NO IMPORT DUTIES, 


A. The American farmer, particularly in his present distressing con- 
dition, should not be burdened with the hany increase in the purchase 
price of ss seeds which will be caused by the duties assessed in para- 
sapa 761 of the Fordney tariff bill, 

e inevitable result of these heavy duties on grass seeds will be to 
increase the prices of grass 5 produced in this country or 
in fore countries, because of the economic effect of the substantial 
elimination of competitive world markets. This is proved by two cir- 
* 5 Serial eds posin; 1 rt ot th icultural 

( ertain grass se com g a large part o e agricul 
demands of this country are not produced in the United States to any 
commercial extent, to wit: Crimson clover, alsike clover, hairy vetch, 
spring vetch, rape, Canada blue grass, rye grass, and all the naturai 


grasses. 
The following Table A will show in figures the aeaaea yearly im- 
orts of the aforesaid grass seeds for the years 1910 to 1920, inclusive, 
e . duty to be assessed thereon by paragraph 761 of the Ford- 
ney bill, and the potential revenue received from such duties and paid 


exclusively by the American farmer. This table is prepared from the 
printed reports of the United States Department of Agriculture: 


Department of Agriculture figures average yearly imports 110-1920. 
= TABLE A. 


o A THOEN 4, 897, 026 $97, 940. 52 
2, 872, 936 86, 188. 08 

5, 595, 504 55, 955. 94 

3 10,494,254 314, 827.62 
2 355, 696 10, 670, 88 

595, 782 71,915.64 

592, 721 7, 963. 60 

111,619 ark 

857,259 17, 145. 18 

659, 293 6; 592. 93 

Svabapbebivosdearsskedotesssdetuans 448, 909 68, 978. 18 

Total yearly revenue E AR EAE PI EAS HASA OE | edana | 740, 410. 95 


That Congress may have an even more striking proof of the burden 
of these duties on grass seeds which are not produced on a commercial 
scale in this country Table B is given, showing that the American 
farmer must pay an event: of 17.9 per cent more for these grass seeds, 
or at the average rate of 59.1 cents per sowing acre. These figures do 
not tell the entire story, unless one is aware of agricultural conditions, 
For example, hairy vetch would cost under this Fordney bill $1.20 more 
per sowing acre, and as this seed is only sown on poor land, worth $2 
to $10 per acre, the duty means no planting and no production. 


TABLE B. 


3 17.1 45 
1 13.3 15 
3 16.6 - 45 
3 8.5 36 
2 . 5 1.20 
1 20.0 60 
2 26.6 20 
2 11.1 80. 
2 32.0 1,00 


Average increase in price of above grasses, 17.9 per cent. 
Average increase in price per sowing acre, 59 per cent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the amend- 
ments to paragraph 761 were reconsidered en bloc, is there ob- 
jection to agreeing to the amendments en bloc? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. I know 
that the decision of the Senate will not be changed; I simply 
wanted to present the objections which were in my hands to 
the rates reported by the committee in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The question is upon agreeing to the amendments in 
paragraph 761. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment in paragraph 762, 


The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 112, line 5, paragraph 
762, after the word “ cabbage,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “12” and insert “8.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 
112, line 9, after the word “ onion,” to strike out “20” and 
lieu thereof to insert “ 10.” £ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The.next amendment was, on line 12, after the word “ tree,” 
to insert the words “ and shrub.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the same paragraph, on page 112, line 13, after the word 
“pound,” to strike out “flower, 4 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think all those inter- 
ested in that amendment are prepared to have a change made, 
and I have an amendment which I intend to offer. The com- 
mittee has not considered the proposed amendment, but desire 
to consider it. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment in line 13 shall be passed over until the committee 
po have time to consider the amendment which I propose to 
offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the committee, in line 13, paragraph 
762, will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the same paragraph, on page 112, line 16, after the word “ this,” 
to strike out “title” and insert “ schedule.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 763, page 112, line 18, 
after the word “ beans,” to insert “not specially provided for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, after the word “ dried,” 
to strike out “1}” and insert “2,” so as to read: - 

Par. 763. Beans, not ciall rovided for, = 
half of 1 cent per pound : Aried, 2 ENES 55 ee . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate to reiterate the objections to this 
amendment. Whatever I might say would be similar to what 
I have said in regard to very many of the other amendments 
in this schedule. 

Beans are produced in very large quantities in this country 
and are exported in considerable quantities. We have practi- 
cally no importations. The fact that beans are sold on an 
export basis does not seem to justify any increase in the tariff 
duties which have been suggested by the committee in para- 
graph 763. 

The average annual harvest of dried beans is 9,000,000 bushels. 
During the war this production was greatly increased. Our 
average imports are only about 2,000,000 bushels and our exports 
are equal to the amount of our imports. 

The rate proposed is an increase over the rate in the Payne- 
Aldrich law amounting to 167 per cent, and an increase of 380 
per cent over the rate named in the Underwood law. I believe, 
however, it is similar to the rate named in the emergency law. 
It does not seem to me that this industry is of such an infant 
character as to justify these excessive rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 20, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out 2“ and insert 24,“ so as to read: 

In brine, prepared or preserved in any manner, 24 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to go to paragraph 766. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., Paragraph 766 is on page 113. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 4, I ask to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment of “55,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “55” and inserting “ 45,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pak. 766. Mushrooms, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or pre- 


served, 45 per cent ad valorem; truffies, fresh, or dried or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment now proposed by the committee is, of course, a reduction 
of the original amendment offered by the committee; but even 
the reduced rate is altogether too high. It is still a substan- 
tial increase over the House rate, and a very large increase 
over the rates named in previous laws. 

The rate named originally by the committee, 55 per cent ad 
valorem, was an increase of between 600 and 700 per cent 


The question is upon agree- 
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over the Underwood law and the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, 
the modified amendment reduces that increase somewhat. There 
is absolutely no competition through imports with the domestic 
fresh mushrooms. Whatever competition there is is confined 
entirely to the prepared or dried mushrooms; and it does not 
seem to me that the record of importations has been of suffi- 
cient amount to warrant the imposition of such a very high 
duty as is suggested by the committee. 

I have nothing further to offer on this subject. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 113, lines 7 and 8, the 
committee proposes to strike out “75 cents per 100 pounds“ and 
to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent per pound,” so as to read: 

Par. 767. Peas, green or dried, 1 cent per pound 

And so forth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think some 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber desired to discuss 
that paragraph. I did not ask to have it held up for consider- 
ation. Does the Senator from North Dakota recall who it was? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Poi NxpEXTAn] was the one who made the suggestion, and it 
Was passed over at his request; but, as I understand, he does 
not desire to be heard on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 8, page 113, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “1 cent” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ 1} cents,” so as to read: 

Peas, split, 13 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to turn to paragraph 774, on 
page 114. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator to reconsider the action taken upon paragraph 769, re- 
ferring to potatoes? Through inadvertence I permitted the 
amendments in that paragraph to be agreed to some days ago. 
I consider that a very important paragraph, and I should like 
to discuss it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I will consent to reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that the action taken 
by the Senate on the committee amendments in paragraph 769 
be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I consider the 
amendments in this paragraph among the most objectionable 
in the whole agricultural schedule. To appreciate how very 
excessive these duties are that are levied upon potatoes, we 
ought to consider what duties were levied in previous laws. 

First of all, the Senate committee amendment increases the 
duty on potatoes from 42 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in 
the House bill, to 58 cents per 100 pounds. 

Under the Underwood law potatoes and potato products were 
free except when imported from a country imposing a duty on 
such articles imported from the United States, in which case 
the duty was 10 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne-Aldrich 
law potatoes were dutiable at 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
The duty in this amendment amounts to 35 cents per bushel. 
Under the emergency tariff potatoes were dutiable at 25 cents 
per bushel of 60 pounds. The proposed rate of 58 cents per 
100 pounds represents an increase of 274 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law and over the emergency law. 

That is a very excessive increase—274 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and even over the emergency law, in which 
law we thought we were levying the very highest possible rates 
that the consumers could stand upon agricultural products; and 
when we consider what an essential food potatoes are, particu- 
larly for the poor people of this country, we can appreciate the 
great burden that is to be levied upon them through these ex- 
cessively high duties upon potatoes. 

The harvest of potatoes has fluctuated very greatly. From 
1916 to 1920 the harvest ranged from 287,000,000 bushels to 
430,000,000 bushels. Owing to quarantine restrictions imports 
of potatoes come only from Canada and the Bermudas. We 
receive only from 150,000 to 200.000 bushels per year from Ber- 
muda and we import from Canada only from 200,000 to 
6,000,000 bushels per year. The importations are trivial, a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent, being at the highest 6,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a domestic production of 430,000,000 
bushels of potatoes. Our exports are about 8,500,000 bushels, 
so that on the average we have exported more potatoes than we 
have imported. 
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The imports come almost entirely from Canada, and they 
come into New England and are consumed in the New England 
market. This duty will prove a very serious burden to the con- 
sumers of New England. The only purpose of imposing this 
duty, so far as I have been able to learn, is that it is supposed 
to benefit the producers of potatoes in one county in northern 
Maine—Aroostook County. Potatoes of a very excellent qual- 
ity are produced there in great abundance; but the production 
in that county in Maine is not sufficient to take care of the 
consumption in New England. Potatoes must come from Can- 
ada, and the only effect of this very high duty will be to 
increase the price to the consumers and increase the price 
particularly of the domestic potato produced in Aroostook 
County, Me. 

I can not help but feel that this duty, which is so high, has 
been put in this bill at the request of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hare], whose term is expiring, and who will use this as a 
campaign argument in favor of his return; and it goes to con- 
firm the allegation made against this bill by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LEnroor] some days ago, that this bill is 
full of rates that are fixed and put into the bill at the request 
of Senators who are desirous of making an appeal in their home 
districts to show that they have been influential in obtaining 
high protective duties on the products they produce. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber when 
the Senator made his statement. I should like to have him re- 
peat it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that the production 
of potatoes in the county in Maine where very excellent po- 
tatoes are produced is not sufficient to take care of the con- 
sumption in New England; that I could not conceive of any 
reason for this increased duty being levied upon potatoes—an 
increase over the high rates of the emergency law—except at 
the request and solicitation of the Senator from Maine in his 
desire and purpose to get protection for the farmers of Aroos- 
took County by shutting out the Canadian supply, and that I 
thought it would prove a very helpful political argument in 
favor of the Senator's return by reason of his being able to 
show that he had obtained from the United States Senate such 
high protective rates on potatoes. 

Mr. HALE. I trust that it was a helpful argument. I think 
the people of Aroostook County appreciate what their Senators 
do for them down here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not criticizing the 
Senator, but rather commending his political sagacity. I am 
criticizing those Senators who accept the arguments of the 
interested producers in Aroostook County, and are concerned 
only about their point of view, rather than the point of view 
of the great consuming public. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator admits, however, that from the 
point of view of the producer the increase in the tariff is a 
good thing, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I consider this duty one of 
the most outrageous in this whole bill. I consider that it is 
going to increase the price of potatoes at certain intervals in 
New England very materially. I consider that it will be the 
most destructive item in this whole bill against the Republican 
Party in New England. If I were to choose one of the features 
of this bill that, in my opinion, would be most harmful to 
Republican chances in New England, outside of one county in 
Maine, it would be this item. You can not justify a duty of 
58 cents a hundred pounds upon potatoes. It can not be 
proven that the difference in cost between the production of 
potatoes in Canada and in Maine, just over the border line, 
amounts to 58 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think there is an increase 
of 58 cents per 100 pounds over the emergency tariff? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated when the Senator 
was absent from the Chamber that this increase in the rate 
was 274 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich law and over the 
emergency law; that the proposed duty of 58 cents per 100 
pounds was the highest duty ever levied upon potatoes, one 
of the foods most necessary and commonly used by the great 
masses of our people, a duty that I think is indefensible in 
view of the record of production, and in view of the fact that 
we produce over 400,000,000 bushels, and in view of the fact 
that since the production in New England is not sufficient, we 
must go to Canada, and if we go to Canada this duty will be 
reflected in increased prices for our potatoes. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is mistaken. The rate 
is 10 cents a bushel higher than the rate in the emergency 
tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us see how this is going 
to work out. Let me repeat, in my judgment, speaking broadly. 
of the items of this bill which are going to injure the majority 
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party just such items as this will be picked out, analyzed, and 
studied, and shown to be a very great burden to the consumer. 
Let me present some figures, 

First of all I want to eall attention to the annual consump- 
tion. The annual potato crop is about 400,000,000 bushels. The 
maximum has been 600,000,000. The imports of potatoes vary 
from 200,000 to 6,000,000 bushels. 

Our annual exports are about 3,500,000 bushels. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the maximum imports con- 
stituted only a small fraction of 1 per cent of our production 
and are offset in large part by our exports. Our total annual 
consumption can be estimated at about 402,792,000 bushels, 

The proposed tax of 58 cents per 100 pounds is equivalent to 
approximately 85 cents per bushel; and if, as is claimed by the 
majority Members who are urging this duty, the tariff results 
in an increase of 35 cents to the price of potatoes, it will mean 
a total tax on the people of the United States of $140,977,200 
for their potato consumption. 

Mr. President, I repeat if the proposed tax becomes effective 
it will increase the price of potatoes in this country to the 
staggering figures of $140,000,000. There is nothing like it in 
this bill. 

It can not be justified. It is almost criminal to ask the poor 
people of this country, many of whom depend upon potatoes 
very largely for their principal food, to pay 58 cents per 100 
pounds, or about 35 cents per bushel, as a subsidy to the potato 

owers. 
ne price and production of potatoes fluctuate from year to 
year. When the crop is short and the supply consequently 
scarce the price rises, and when there is an abundant crop the 
price falls below the cost of production. 

Under such conditions it would be in the interest of the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike to permit a free movement of this 
staple food product between the United States and Canada. 
When there is a large domestic crop there will be an outlet for 
the same by exports, which will stabilize prices; and when 
there is a short crop the public will be protected against exorbi- 
tant prices and obtain the necessary supply through imports 
from Canada. 

It must be borne in mind that the Northeastern States, so far 
as the demand for food supplies is concerned, is dependent 
upon sections beyond the Canadian border line and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. If New England is cut off from the Cana- 
dian supply by high tariff taxes, the people of that section of 
the country will be forced to pay the cost of long hauls in 
freight rates on shipments from distant sections of the country, 
and this will mean an increase in the cost of living that will 
prevent the steady progress and advancement of these States. 
Moreover, the increased cost of living will eventually react on 
the price of products of this section of the country, and the 
effect of the tariff would be a raise in the general level of 
prices without benefit to the farmer or the consumer. 

I want to repeat. I consider this rate exorbitant; I consider 
it indefensible. While I believe it will undoubtedly be favorable 
to the political fortunes of my friend the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Hare], I think it is indefensible. I do not make any 
criticism of his effort to get protection for the potato producers 
of Maine; the Representatives of every other State have done 
the same thing. He is not chargeable with any blame; but it 
is the duty of the rest of us to consider the consumers’ in- 
terest, to consider that this duty is levied for the purpose 
of shutting out the few potatoes which come oyer the border 
line from Canada and find their way into the New England 
market and help to take care of the wants of our people when 
there is a short crop. 

How is any Senator on this floor going to answer a campaign 
argument to the effect that the result of the levying of this duty 
means $140,000,000 to the consumers? You can say, of course, 
that it will not be operative; that it will not be reflected; but 
the purpose of putting it in this bill is to make it operative. 

The purpose of putting it into this bill is to increase prices 
or to deceive and mislead the farmers. Those who have put 
this duty in the bill will say that it means more prosperity and 
more profit to the producer, and if it means more prosperity 
and more profit to the producer it means that the consumer 
must pay that profit. I am surprised at the judgment of the 
committee in levying this very high duty upon this product. 

There are a good many of these items I have not discussed 
at any great length. The chairman and the other members of 
the committee know that I have tried to center the debate upon 
the items of importance in this schedule, and I do want to 
make a vigorous protest for the Recorp against this high rate 
upon potatoes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator's protest seems to be 
in line with his general action in regard to the agricultural 


schedules. Apparently he has been assigned, or has assigned 
himself, to oppose the increase in the agricultural schedules, 
= I am entirely ready to admit that he has done it very 
ably. 

As far as this increase in the duty on potatoes is concerned, 
whether it may or may not have helped me in my fight for a 
renomination, I favored it because I thought the interests of 
my State and of the farmers and potato growers of Aroostook 
County demanded this inerease. 

Potatoes: are a variable sort of a crop. During the war the 
price of potatoes went up to $4 or $5 a bushel. At certain times 
the price goes down to 15, 20, or 25 cents a bushel. No one can 
tell, when he plants his potatoes, what he is going to get on his 
product. So unless we know that we are going to be protected 
from Canada our farmers are very apt to eut down their plant- 
ing. After two or three poor years they get discouraged. But 
with this duty on potatoes, I predict that they will plant far in 
excess of what they have done before, and the result will be 
that we shall grow more potatoes in this country, and the price 
will go down on account of the increased production. So I 
do not think the Senator's fears that the consumer will have 
to pay so much higher a price for his potatoes on account of 
this duty are well grounded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The items in this paragraph 
having been reconsidered in gross, the question is whether they 
will be considered in gross, Is there objection? There being 
no objection, they will be so considered. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we now go to paragraph 774. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee to that paragraph. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 114, line 11, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out paragraph 774, as follows: 

Par. 774. Broom corn, $2 per ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. AsHurst] wanted to discuss paragraph 770. I 
ner the attention of the Senator from North Dakota to that 
act. 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment I want to have adopted is 
to the text, and I believe would not be in order at this time. It 
will be in line 16, and I doubt if it will be in order now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I knew the Senator was in- 
terested in that paragraph, and I wanted to protect his rights. 
I did not ask to have paragraph 774 passed over. I think some 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber wanted to discuss that 
paragraph. Does the Senator from North Dakota recall who it 
was? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator referred to appeared 
before the committee again; the committee gave him a hearing 
and decided to stand by what it had reported; that is, that 
broom corn should be placed upon the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 776 be passed over, 
at the request of one Senator, and the next will be paragraph 
778 


The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 778, 
page 114, line 24, to strike out “ $4" and insert in lieu thereof 
83,“ so as to read: 

Hay, $3 per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment in line 24, where we proposed to strike out “$4” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,” leaving the duty on hay $4 


per ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, all I care to 
say about this item is contained in a letter which was addressed 
to Hon, Charles M. Cox, a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, by a group of hay dealers. The letter reads in 
part, as follows: 

At a meeting of the 2765 . hay dealers of this 9 45 held on the 
Sth instant (last December), it was unanimously voted t we request 

ou to serve as our representative in appearing before the Finance 
ommittee of the United States Senate, at the hearings soon to be 
held in regard to the proposed tarit act. i 

Requesting a member of a committee of the chamber of com- 
merce to appear in protest against the duties upon hay. I con- 
tinue reading: 

t h No. 778, it is osed that the du 

We note that in paragrap 0 1 Bed 1 Thin te ef 


inform the Senat - t in certain years when the of 
hay in New England and New York State happens to be light, i 
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comes important for us to be able to secure hay from Canada. and we 
respectfully request that the duty on hay be continued as it has been 
in the past, namely, $2 per ton and 50 cents on straw. 

New England is peculiarly situated in that the price of hay and 
grain is higher here than in any other section of the eastern half of 
our country. We are at the end of the line. 

That rather surprised me, that the price of hay and grain is 
higher in New England than in any other part of the country. 
I continue reading: 

Our farmers can not possibly raise all the hay which they need, 
aud it is clearly to the economic advantage of New England that she 
be able to secure her supplies of all kinds of agricultural needs at as 
low cost as possible. The imposition of a higher duty on hay will 
constitute a real hardship. 

The letter is signed by a nuniber of distinguished citizens. 

Mr. President, I think to increase the duty upon hay 100 per 
cent over the present rate is not justified and can not be sup- 
ported by the facts. Increasing the duty upon straw 200 per 
cent is likewise indefensible. These duties benefit only a few 
farmers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Many of the farmers of the 
country and of New England will feel the effects of these high 
rates and will have to pay $2 a ton more for their hay and $1 
a ton more for their straw by reason of the duties levied in the 
bill. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I notice the Senator said that 
the duties would affect only a few farmers. He certainly does 
not mean to make that statement. They will affect a very large 
number of farmers. Certainly more than two-thirds of them in 
my State, and farmers all over the country are very greatly in- 


terested in this matter, hay being one of their money crops, 


I was just wondering whether the Senator ever worked in a 
hay feld on a day like this. If he did, I am certain he would 
not begrudge the slightly increased income that the amendment 
will bring to the farmers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am rather proud to say to 
the Senator that I have worked in the hay field on days like 
this. 

Mr. WILLIS. I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a boy I worked in the New 
England hay fields, where the soil is rocky and difficult to work, 
and where the farmers have to toil and labor hard, and do not 
enjoy comfortable farming conditions. I am now pleading for 
them, because when I referred to the effect of this duty upon 
the farmers I should have referred particularly to New Eng- 
land, where hay is imported and straw is imported. Almost all 
of the straw used there is imported and very little produced. 

These duties will be a burden and a hardship upon the farm- 
ers of New England. I protest in their name against the rates. 
I repeat that the number of farmers in the eastern section of 
the country who produce hay on a commercial basis is insig- 
nificantly small. I do not know about the extreme West, but 
the number that produce hay and straw in the eastern part of 
the country is very small, compared with the total number of 
farmers, These high duties mean an additional burden to those 
farmers. 

When this schedule is analyzed and the few duties which ap- 
pear to protect the farmers of the country are compared with 
the duties which extract large sums of money in increased 
prices from them, the farmers will be as vigorously protesting 
against the bill as the business interests and some of the manu- 
facturing interests of the country are now protesting against it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to put in the 
Record a few figures about the hay crop in New England. It is 
one of the few profitable crops we have and it is a very im- 
portant crop in New England. 

The area in Maine employed in the growing of hay is 1,668,000 
acres and the production is 1,191,000 short tons, a pretty good 
production of hay. In Massachusetts, of course, a small State, 
the area is 436,000 acres and 610,000 short tons were produced ; 
in New Hampshire 450,000 acres produced 540,000 short tons; 
in Vermont 910,000 acres produced 1,320,000 short tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will my colleague permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to complete the figures. In Con- 
necticut 355,000 acres produced 460,000 short tons; in Rhode 
Island 46,000 acres produced 51,000 short tons. I have not 
added up the figures, but that would indicate a pretty large 
hay crop, and it is pretty valuable to the farmers of New Eng- 
land, especially to the three northern States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Horses are not used as much as they 
were at one time in New England, and I rather think we can 
come pretty near to making our supply, although I have not 
figured it out. The supposition that there are no farmers inter- 
ested in hay in New England, I think, is a mistake, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my colleague 
did not see fit to permit me to interrupt him and 1 shall now 
make the inquiry I was going to make. I inquire whether the 
figures given by him were of hay produced for commercial pur- 
poses or whether they gave the total production of hay? 

Mr. LODGE. The figures I gave were the total hay produc- 
tion. Of course it is almost all used locally in the States ex- 
cept in Vermont and Maine. I take it there is hay exported 
from both, as they produced between them 2,500,000 tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say that this is 
the same rate as that provided in the Payne-Aldrich law, and 
is equivalent, under the 1921 imports, to about 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment reducing the rate on hay from 
$4 to $3 per ton. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 24, to strike out 
“$1” and insert “$1.50,” so as to read: 

Straw, $1.50 per ton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 1, to strike out 
“$1.50” and insert “$2.40,” so as to read: 

Pan. 779. Hops, 24 cents per pound; hop extract, $2.40 per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 2, to strike out 
“75 cents” and insert “ $3,” so as to read: 

Lupulin, $3 per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, after line 2, to insert 
a new paragraph, paragraph 779a, sago flour and tapioca flour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At the request of several Senators I ask 
that paragraph 779a may go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, in lines 14 and 15, 
to strike out “ curry and curry powder, 2 cents per pound,” and 
the semicolon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is transferred to the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, on page 115, line 21, to strike out 
the word ground ” and the comma and insert ground or,” and 
in line 21 to strike out “5” and insert “8,” so as to read: 

Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise, 8 cents per 
pound, 

The amendments were agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 116, in line 5, to strike out 
“turmeric, 10 cents per pound,” and the semicolon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is also placed on the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, in line 8, to strike 
out 20 and insert 25,“ so as to read: 

Mixed spices, and spices and spice seeds, not specially provided for, 
including all herbs or herb leaves in glass or other smal! packages, for 
culinary use, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This completes the agricultural schedule 
and takes us up to the next schedule with the exception of two 
paragraphs passed over, paragraph 776 and paragraph 779a. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it re- 
cess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator intend to 
take up paragraphs 776 and 779a to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those are the only two pata- 
graphs remaining for consideration in the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 12, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


I ask that the Senate disagree to this 
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NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES JUDGE. 

James H. Wilkerson, of Illinois, to be United States district 
judge, northern district of Illinois, vice Kenesaw M. Landis, 
resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY ‘TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. Clarence Francis Hofstetter, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

‘Capt. Joshua Ashley Stansell, Cavalry, with rank from Sep- 
tember 21, 1920, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 

Ralph E. Porter to be passed assistant surgeon, 
Joseph W. Mountain to be passed assistant surgeon. 

PosTMASTERS. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Earl B. Birmingham, Hilts. 

MAINE. 

Roger S. McGown, Carmel. 


Byron E. Lindsay, Kingman. 
Carroll M. Richardson, Westbrook. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Edward L. Diamond, Easthampton. 
Edgar T. Brickett, North Cohasset. 
MONTANA, 
Orson B. Prickett, Billings. 
NEW YORK, 
Robert A. Lundy, Ray Brook. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harry A. Borland, Indiana. 
Samuel E. Crawford, Petrolia. 
‘TEXAS. 
Robert A. Jackson, Chillicothe. 


SENATE, 
Wenpnespar, July 12, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
NATIONAL MONUMENT IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7598) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to dedicate and set apart as a 
national monument certain lands in Riverside County, Calif. 
The monument is desired in order to preserve what are probably 
the only remaining large groves of natural wild Washington 
palms in the United States, Three adjoining canyons, Palm, 
Murray, and Andreas, each containing an extensive grove of 
these desert palms, are embraced within the area of the pro- 
posed monument. Many other specimens of desert flora of 
major scientific interest are also to be found there. 

The bill has the approval of the Department of the Interior, 
indluding the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It safeguards the 
Indians and it costs the Government nothing at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that perhaps this may be a good 
time to pass several bills, as there is not a Democratic Senator 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill named by the Senator from 
California? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, wp Aged the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


under the 
entitled “An 
under such regulations as he may prescribe: 
southwest quarter of section 2, the southeast quarter of section 3, all 
of section 10, the west half of the northwest quarter of section 11, all 


provisions of the act of Congress approved June 8, 1906 
act for the preservation of American antiquities,” an 
The west half of the 


of section 14, all in township 5 south, range 4 east, San Bernardino 

and meridian, con 1,600 acres: Provided, That before such 
reservation and dedication as herein authorized shall become effective 
the consent and relinquishment of the Agua Caliente Band of Indians 
shall first be obtained, covering its right, title, and interest in and to 
the lands herein described, and payment therefor to the members of 
said band on a per capita basis, at a price to be agreed upon, when 
there shall be donated for such purposes to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a fund in an amount to fixed and determin by him as 
sufficient to compensate the Indians therefor. 

Sec. 2. That in order to determine the amount to be paid under the 

receding section the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
irected to negotiate with said Indians to obtain their consent and 
relinquishment, and when such consent and relinquishment has been 
obtained and an agreement reached the 3 of the Interior is 
further authorized to make payment from said donated fund for the 
lands relinquished to the enrolled members of the said — — Caliente 
Band as authorized by section 1 of this act: Provided, at the con- 
sent and relinguishment of the Indians may be obtained and payment 
made for the lands in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem advisable: Provided further, That the water rights, dam, 
pipe lines, canals. and irrigation structures located in sections 2 and 3 
of township 5 south, ae 4 east, San Bernardino meridian. and also 
all water and water rights in Palm Canyon, are hereby excepted from 

reserve and shall remain under the exclusive contro] and super- 
vision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 
1920, known as eral water power act, shall not apply to this 
monument, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the directors 
of the National Farm Loan Associations of Cokeville and Cody, 
both in the State of Wyoming, favoring amendment of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act increasing the loan limit from $10,000 to 
$25,000, so that actual farmers Operating a standard farm unit 
may enjoy the benefits of the farm-loan system and that they 
may borrow money through the said system at the lowest pos- 
sible net cost, not higher than 5 per cent, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions adopted at a session of the 
North Dakota Federation of Nonpartisan Clubs, at Bismarek, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2604, the so-called 
Ladd honest money bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPENCER presented resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens at Herculaneum, Mo., favoring the granting 
of relief and protection to the suffering peoples of Armenia, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Abilene, Kans., favoring full enforcement of 
the decree of the United States Supreme Court ordering the 
divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern 
Pacific Co,, etc., which were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Nashville (Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for Government protection of mails and trains in interstate 
commerce during the present railroad strike, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) to ap- 
prove the holding of a national and international exhibition 
in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park 
and parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Association, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 
for that purpose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, reported it without amendment. 


FRAUDULENT USE OF THE MAILS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1973) to amend section 213, 
act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use 
of mails in connection with fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernalia ; the bill (S. 1974) to amend section 215, act of March 
4, 1909 (Criminal Code), penalizing fraudulent use of the 
mails; and the bill (S. 1975) to amend section 3929, Revised 
Statutes, relating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lot- 
tery paraphernalia from the mails, and that these bills be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. They properly belong 
to that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
change of reference will be made. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr: LADD: 

A bill (S. 3814) to provide for an emergency tariff to be 
jevied on all linseed: oil coming into the United States from 
foreign countries, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bin (S. 3815) granting a pension to Michael Yallowich; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH ' of Montana: 

A bill (S. 8816) granting an increase of pension to William 
Cowan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res: 223) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City to enter into contracts for ge 
erection of a building for its branch office at Denver, Colo. ; 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT, TO RIVER. AND HARBOR BILD, 


Mr. FLETCHER: submitted the following amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 


works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 


ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 

On page 20, line 9, strike out the word“ Palatka” and insert in lieu 
thereof Sanford,” 

PROTECTION OF- MIGRATORY: BIRDS. 

Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1452) providing for establishing 
shooting grounds. for the public, for establishing game refuges 
and breeding grounds, for protecting migratery birds, and re- 
quiring a Federal license to hunt them, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MeGUMBER.. I ask that the Senate: proceed to the con- 
sideration. of paragraph: 776, page 114. 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Mr. President, I make the point of no 


querum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst MeKinley Robinson 
Ball Fernald Sheppard. 
Borah France McNary ons 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Smoot 
Bursum Hale Nelson neer 
Calder Harris New Sterling 
Cameron Harrison New ‘Townsend 
Capper Johnson Niċholson Trammell 
Colt Jones, Ni Mex: Ner Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Kendrick pper Warren 
Dial Phipps Watson, Ind, 
du von Lodge Rausdell Willis, 
MeCumber Rawson 


Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] is detained on account of illness in 
his family, I ask that. this announcement may stand for. 
the day. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators. have 


answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. MoCUMBER. In paragraph 776 I. ask the Senate to 
disagree to the committee amendment beginning in line 17 on 
page 114 and ending in line 20 with the words.“ per pound.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The amendment will. be. 
stated, 


The Reaprne CIERR. On page 114, lines 17 and 18, the com- 


mittee proposes to strike ont “174 per cent ad valorem, but 


not less than 2 cents per pound,” and insert.‘ valued.at:20 cents 
per pound or less, 1 cent per pound; valued at more than 20 


cents per pound, 2 cents per pound,” so as to réad: : 


8 coros 5 or eee p romten or ne 
repared, valued a cents per pound or less, 1 cen T poun: 
Ter at more than 20 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound, 3 


Mr. WALSH ' of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 


tor state what substitute he intends to offer for the amendment 


he requests be disagreed to? 


Mr. McCUMBER. After the amendment is disagreed to; I 
desire to substitute 25 per cent ad valorem in line 17 and also 
to strike out 30 per cent ad valorem in line 21 and insert 25 
per cent ad valorem, so that it places them all on a 25 per cent 
ad valorem basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All that I care to say upon 
the substitute amendments to be offered to this paragraph is 
that they are probably urged because of the high duty fixed 
upon cacao butter. The duty fixed upon caeao butter is con- 
siderable of an increase over previous.and existing law, and 
in order to make the duty upon chocolate and cocoa have some 
relationship to the duty upon cacao butter; which) is a, by- 
product, I assume the committee now are seeking to increase the 
rates upon cocoa and chocolate. I think the rate upon cacao 
butter is altogether too high and it should be reduced so that: 
the House rate upon chocolate and cocoa can remain. 

The manufacture of chocolate and. cocoa, is an extensive 
American industry. There are some importations of a certain 
quality of cocoa from Holland. Evidently at the outset. the 
committee did not feel and believe that it was necessary. to in- 
crease the duties heretofore existing, because they actually 
lowered the rates; but they did increase the rate upon cacao 
butter and that very naturally brought a protest. fram the 
manufacturers of chocolate and cocoa; but: instead of reducing 
the rate upon cacao butter the committee have retained the 
high rate upon cacao butter and now, ask to increase the rate 
upon chocolate and cocoa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let us understand the situa- 
tion. What is now proposed, I understand, is a disagreement. 
to the committee amendment as printed in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. 

Mr. STERLING. With the intention on the part of the com- 
mittee to move another amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The next amendment is, in line 17, to 
strike out 173 and insert in lieu thereof 25.” 

spear} PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
sta 

The READING: CLERK: On page 114; line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out 173“ and insert: 25,“ so as to read: 


ieee and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, 8288 or other- 
„ 25 per cent ad sinr —.— but not * than 2 cents per 


12 55 STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to be heard: briefly» 
upon this question. I hope the committee amendment to the 
House provision will not prevail. I am partieularly interested 
in the first two items, chocolate and cocon, sweetened or un- 
sweetened. I am not so immediately concerned in the rates 
relating to cacao butter as provided for in the bill and as pro- 
vided for in the amendment now proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 
` Mr. President, I see no good reason for an increase of the 
rate on chocolate and cocoa- over that provided for in the 
House bill; indeed, I think the House rate is higher than is 
necessary. I. see, on the other hand, several good! reasons why 
the Senate committee amendment should not prevail. 

Here are articles, chocolate and cocoa, which are of almost 
universal. use; they are used in every household in the land; 
they are recommended by physicians and dietitians, for the 
sick, for their health-giving and, health-restoring qualities; 
and it ought to appear reasonably necessary for the protection 
of a home industry in order that we impose any high) tariff 
duty upon the importation of these articles. I think the report 
of the Tariff Commission on the subject is very significant. I 
call attention first to the language of the House provision in 
paragraph 776, which provides: 

Par. 776. Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered 
or otherwise prepared, 171 per cent ad valorem, but not yg than 2 
cents per pound; cacao butter, 34 cents per pound. 

And in this connection I call attention to the rate provided 
for in the act of 1913, being the present law, and to refer to the 
condition of the domestic industry, the increase in the number 
of chocolate and cocoa manufacturing plants in this country, 
and the quantity and value of the product in this country under 
the Underwood tariff law I quote the provision of, that law: 

Par. 231. Unsweetened. chocolate. and 2 on. prene, repared or manufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this secti per. cent ad valorem. 


So the proposition now is to 1 ne rate to more than 


three times its present amount: by making it 25 per cent ad 
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valorem instead of 8 per cent ad valorem, as provided for in 
the present law—this on unsweetened chocolate. 

In this connection let us look at the production and see 
whether, in view of the production in this country, there is any 
necessity for an increase in the rate. Mind, Mr. President, I 
am not contending for the Underwood law rate now, but I am 
contending for the House rate rather than the rate under the 
Underwood law, the House rate being 17} per cent ad valorem 
on both sweetened and unsweetened chocolate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. STERLING, Yes, 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator, as I understand, does not object 
to the House provision to the effect that the rate of duty shall 
not be less than 2 cents a pound for all grades? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not objecting to that. 

Mr. LODGE, The Senator is not trying to differentiate be- 
tween the various grades? : 

Mr. STERLING. If the House provision may stand as it is 
written, I shall not object. 

I oes now from page 806 of the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation: 


Production: The output of the cocoa and chocolate industry in- 
creased about tenfold from 1895 to 1918. In 1914, 36 factories (ex- 
clusive of confectioners) had a capital of $24.000,000 and a product 
valued at $36,000,000. The industry is localized in the Eastern States. 
four plants producing about half the domestic output. Automatic 
machinery is employed almost exclusively and raw materials consti- 
tute the A ei al item of cost. In 1917 the 29 largest factories 
reported the following production, which is substantially the total for 
this country. 

T shall not take the time of the Senate to read the production 
of the different kinds of this product in 1917; but, proceeding, 
the report states: 

In 1919 the total value of the products of the 48 establishments 
was $139,000,000, divided as follows: Chocolate cakes, sweetened and 
unsweetened, $51,000,000; chocolate liquor and coating, $36,000,000; 
chocolate, including milk chocolate, $12,000,000; cocoa, $24,000,000 ; 
cacao butter, $14,000,000; all other products, $2,000,000. 

That was the output in this country of the 48 establishments 
during the year 1919. What was the total value of the imports 
of chocolate of all kind, sweetened and unsweetened, cocoa, 
sweetened and unsweetened, and cacao butter in the year 1919? 

It was only $235,000—slightly over one-quarter of a million 
dollars—as against our domestie production of $139,000,000, 

Mr. President, I think we have from time to time recognized 
the principle in our tariff discussions here that where the 
volume of exports is tremendously large and far in excess of 
the imports brought into the country there is no great need for 
a high protective tariff. That principle has been announced 
again and again on the floor and on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, we do not import to exceed 1 per cent of the 
quantity consumed in this country, according to the figures. 

There is another significant thing 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the rate for which the Senator is 
asking? 

Mr. STERLING. Iam asking for a restoration of the House 
Hace I will say to the Senator, which is 17} per cent ad va- 
orem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator be kind enough to yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with what the Senator is saying. This whole difficulty, 
however, has arisen because of the increase in the rate on cacao 
butter. If the Senate committee will accept the House duty 
levied on cacao butter, we could accept the House duty upon 
chocolate and cocoa, and everybody, so far as I know, would be 
satisfied. The manufacturers are not asking for the increased 
duty on chocolate and cocoa except by reason of the increase in 
the rate on cacao butter, which they must use in the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of chocolate. If the cacao-butter rate is 
reduced, then all other rates in the paragraph can be reduced 
to the House level. 

Let me further call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the cacao-butter rate has been “increased simply because there 
has been a sudden and rapid importation of cacao butter, due 
to the vogue of that very popular ice, known as Eskimo pie, 
in the making of which cacao butter is largely used. This de- 
Fe may disappear in two or three months and never occur 
again. 

I repeat that I fully sympathize with what the Senator is 
saying, but the basic trouble is that the cacao-butter rate is 


too high and ought to be reduced to the House rate, and the 
House rates on cocoa and chocolate ought to be retained in this 
paragraph, 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator for what he has said as 
a contribution to this discussion. I agree with him that the rate 
proposed by the Senate committee upon cacao butter is too high, 
but I am more deeply concerned with the duty on chocolate and 
cocoa, because those commodities, rather than the cacao butter, 
come into general household use, and any proposed duty on 
taceo appeals to me more than does the rate prescribed for cacao 

utter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has been quoting some figures 
with reference to exportations. Does he know what the expor- 
tations have been for the last two months? 

Mr, STERLING. I can pretty nearly tell the Senator what 
the exportations have been for the last four months, at any rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The reason I ask as to the exportations 
for the last two months is that the committee is informed that 
all of the chocolate-producing countries have levied very heavy 
duties against the importation of chocolate, much heavier duties 
than ours. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will allow me, I will call 
attention to the figures a little later. I think I have some figures 
here upon that question. However, I wish now to call attention 
to this feature of the case: It is fundamental, Mr. President, in 
our tariff discussions that we desire a protective tariff for the 
purpose of protecting the labor interests of the country, so that 
the laboring man may have higher wages and as a consequence 
enjoy a higher standard of living. Comparatively little labor 
is employed in this industry, as appears from the statement in 
the Tariff Commission’s report which I have already read, but to 
which I wish to call attention anew: 

Automatic machinery is employed almost exclusively and raw mate- 
rials constitute the principal item of cost. 

So the importance of this increase can not be stressed because 
of the manner in which it will affect or benefit labor in this 
country. 

Raw materials— 

Says the report 
constitute the principal item of cost. 


And upon the raw material there is not one cent of tariff; the 
cacao beans under the present law and under the bill we are now 
considering come in free of duty. = 

So, Mr. President, in view of the conditions, the fact that the 
proposed rate of duty will give no protection to American labor, 
and the further fact that the manufacturers of chocolate and 
cocoa are not compelled to pay any tariff at all on the raw 
material which they use, ought to be, it seems to me, determin» 
ing factors in our consideration of this question. 

Shall we, by the imposition of this high rate of duty—26 
per cent ad valorem—give the manufacturers in this country, 
who have grown and developed and increased under a duty 
of 8 per cent ad valorem, the excuse to increase their prices 
of this necessary household article? I do not think we should. 
Nothing calls for it; the building up of an infant industry or 
the protection of such industry in this country does not call 
for it, and protection to American labor does not call for it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota asked me a 
moment ago about recent importations. A statement from 
the Department of Commerce shows the total imports of manu- 
factured cocoa and chocolate, except confectionery, for 10 
months ending April, 1922, were 1,632,396 pounds. We will 
keep in mind, I hope, that this is not a tariff imposed upon 
confectionery. Such a tariff duty is provided in another para- 
graph of this bill, namely, paragraph 506. We are now con- 
sidering chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, and 
powdered cocoa, for which the purchaser pays 25 or 30 cents 
for each half-pound package. If it is chocolate it comes in the 
form of a cake, and if it is cocoa, powdered, it comes in a can, 
and according to the latest information from my grocer, the 
cakes are selling for 25 cents a half pound and the cans for 
25 cents a half pound. 

The same report shows the exports of manufactured cocoa 
and chocolate from the United States for January, February, 
March, and April, 1922, as follows: 

January, 1922,,cocoa, powdered, 1,183,599 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is now referring to the 
exports? 

Mr. STERLING. I am referring to the exports. I have 
given the figures as to imports, which were for the 10 months 
ending April, 1922, 1,682,396 pounds. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator inform the 
Senate if that is cocoa, powdered, in those exports? 
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Mr. STERLING. These are imports of manufactured cocoa 
and chocolate, except eonfectionery. 

Mr. CALDER. I am speaking of the exports. 

Mr. STERLING. It is the same; it is cocoa, powdered, and 
chocolate, except confectionery. 

Mr. CALDER. My information is that those exports are 
of cocoa, powdered, which is a by-product here in America. 

Mr, STERLING. It is to a great extent a by-product, and 
that is only another reason against this proposed rate. Choco- 
late is-itself to a great extent a by-product, the principal thing 
being, “as stated by the Senator from Massachusetts a while 
ago, cacao butter; and the powdered cocoa and the chocolate, 
especially the cocoa, are to a great degree by-products of the 
manufacture of cacao butter. They produce it also in the 
auanufacture of the butter. 

In February our exports were 1,740,306 pounds of cocoa, 
powdered; of chocolate, 54,088 pounds. 

For March our exports were 1,061,944 pounds of cocoa, pow- 
dered, and 56,592 pounds of chocolate. 

For April our exports were 2,276,708 pounds of cocoa, pow- 
dered, and 48,027 pounds of chocolate. 

Making a total, Mr. President, of exports for the four months 
of 6,510,124 pounds; and thus these figures show that in four 
months we exported four times more of chocolate and cocoa 
than we imported in 10 months. 

Under circumstances like these, is there any need for a 
higher protective tariff than the House bill has provided? I 
think that is too high. I think 8 or 10 per cent ad valorem 
is high enough to protect every interest concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me a moment—— 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The export figures which I have do not 
at all agree with those that are being read by the Senator, if 
I have followed them rightly, The exports of cocoa and choco- 
late, prepared or manufactured, not including confectionery, 
for the full nine months ending in March, 1922, were only 
$308,307 worth, and the exports of cocoa, powdered, were only 
$168,420 worth, and the exports of chocolate, except confec- 
tionery, were only 846,829, as shown by the monthly sum- 
mary, and that takes in the nine months ending in March, 1922. 
That is only about half a million dollars’ worth altogether. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, the Senator's figures surely 
are wrong. I read from the Department of Commerce state- 
ment. This is the authority for the figures I give. They show 
of imports for the first 10 months ending April, 1922, 1,632,396 
pounds. They show of exports for the first four months of 1922, 
6,510,124 pounds of cocoa, powdered, and chocolate, except con- 
fectionery. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there must be some 
error in that statement, because here is the Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce of March, under the head of “ Exports of 
domestic merchandise by articles and principal countries,” and 
it shows, as I have stated, that the exports of cocoa and choco- 
late, prepared or manufactured, not including confectionery, 
for the whole nine months preceding March, 1922, were only 
$308,307 worth, and that the exports of cocoa, powdered, were 
$168,420, and the exports of chocolate, except confectionery, 
were only $46,829. That is not for a month, but for the full 
nine months. I do not suppose it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, as that is merely a matter of exports, and most of our 
exports would be, I think, to Cuba, where there is a differential 
in our favor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I reiterate my statement 
that the figures referred to and which I have quoted, showing 
imports and exports during these 4 months and these 10 months, 
are correct, and they come from that source which surely, of 
all others, ought to be informed, and, I think, is informed upon 
this subject of exports and imports of any particular product, 
So, Mr. President, considering the fact that the industry of 
making chocolate and cocoa in this country has developed as it 
has, increasing tenfold from 1895 to 1918, and that it is still 
increasing since 1918, as shown by the report of the Tariff 
Commission, when in 1919 they produced $139,000,000 worth in 
this country and when during that same year there was im- 
ported into this country only $235,000 worth, and when we con- 
sider that there is no claim here that labor is to be benefited 
by this increase; also that the industry itself does not need 
any further assistance by way of a protective tariff, and when, 
too, we consider the danger that the higher rates will be made 
the excuse for the manufacturers and the dealers to charge a 
high price, a more than reasonable price, for their product of 
chocolate and cocoa, used in every household in the country, I 
think we would be doing almost an absurd thing if we should 
increase this rate beyond what the House provided, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, as the figures quoted by the 
Senator from South Dakota indicate, the production of choco- 
late and cocoa in this country increased very largely between 
1914 and 1919. This was caused by the fact that through the 
war the markets of the world were closed to Germany and 
Austria, large producers of chocolate and cocoa, and in a sense 
to Great Britain and Switzerland also. We therefore had the 
world market for the production of American chocolate and 
cocoa. These productions in America inereased fourfold. Our 
manufacturers increased their plants. All over America we 
saw great chocolate and cocoa plants doubling and trebling and 
becoming even four and five times their former size, and the 
exports increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Now, what has happened? With the war over, and these 
European countries returning to their former capacity, they, 
have taken over again their markets in South America and in 
other places in the world where they formerly had the trade; 
and as far as these countries themselves are concerned—and 
this I would call to the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota—all of these countries—Canada, Germany, France, and 
England—have put up a wall against us in the matter of choco- 
late and cocoa that prevents our sending any of our products 
to them. I am informed that Canada has placed a duty of 5 
cents a pound against our chocolate, and that other countries 
have rates almost in the same proportion; so that we face a 
situation to-day whereby we may make this rate low enough, 
and I think the committee recommendation is low enough, to 
encourage importations here, when these markets of Europe 
are absolutely closed to us. They have taken the position that 
chocolate and cocoa are luxuries, and that upon these luxuries 
they can afford to levy a very heavy tax. 

The rates proposed by the committee, Mr. President, are less 
than the Payne-Aldrich rates, when you examine them closely, 
and except for the duty on unsweetened chocolate carried in the 
Underwood Act they are even less than the rates of the Under- 
wood Act. That act provides a duty of 2 cents a pound up to 
20 cents a pound, and after that 25 per cent ad valorem. In 
fact, the rates here are about the same, except In the matter 
or unsweetened chocolate, as those fixed by the Underwood 
aw. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's 
attention to this fact: The Underwood Act provided, for un- 
sweetened chocolate and cocoa prepared or manufactured, not 
specially provided for, 8 per cent ad valorem, and the great 
bulk of, the chocolate that comes into this country is the un- 
sweetened chocolate. Comparatively little of the sweetened 
chocolate comes in. 

Mr. CALDER. I repeat that except for the rate on the un- 
sweetened chocolate, the rates provided by the Finance Com- 
mittee are not higher than the rates in the Underwood Act, 

Mr. STERLING. Let me just call attention to this fact 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The rate proposed now by the Senate com- 
mittee is a little more than three times the rate upon the great. 
bulk of chocolate manufactured that comes into this country, 
unsweetened. Nearly all of it is unsweetened. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, wes have this condition con- 
cerning cacao butter: We have importations during this year 
of cacao butter very greatly in excess of anything that we 
have ever had before. While cocoa, powdered, or chocolate, 
powdered, is a by-product of cocoa and chocolate manufactures, 
cacao butter is the by-product of the chocolate and cocoa manu- 
facturers in Europe, and they have been sending here large 
quantities. In fact, they have completely overwhelmed our 
market in cacao butter; and the committee have felt com- 
pelled, in justice to the manufacturers of cacao butter here, to 
put a reasonable duty upon that commodity. Not only must 
we do that to protect the cacao-butter man here, which adds 
to the cost of the chocolate, but we have a higher tax on sugar 
and almonds and walnuts and all the other things that enter 
into the manufacture of these commodities. 

It seems to me there is no item in this bill more justified 
than the rates submitted by the Finance Committee in this 
matter. They are less than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
and except, I repeat, in the case of the unsweetened chocolate, 
not higher than the rates of the Underwood Act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that the rates on chocolate and cocoa under the present 
law are as follows: Sweetened, valued at not over 20 cents 
per pound, 2 cents per pound. That is the same as we have 
here. Valued at above 20 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, That is what we propose to put in our amendment, 
the same as the Underwood tariff. The only place where a 
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Imports. Exports. 


difference would lie would be in the unsweetened product. The 
rate on the unsweetened product in the present law is 8 per 
cent ad valorem, while this, as suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota, would leave the rate 25 per cent, as against the 
House provision of 17} per cent. 

Since coming in this morning I have talked over the matter 
with the Republican members of the committee, and they are 
satisfied to have me withdraw the proposed amendment to 
strike out “174” and to insert 25; and if the Senate will 


Pounds. Dollars. fear Pounds. | Dollars. 


2 
allow me to do so, I will withdraw that proposed amendment, 17 85 Lo 
leaving it at 17} per cent. 8.179 2 539 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 14, 080 6, 705 
amendment is withdrawn. The Secretary will state the next 1,723,385 | 380, 985 
amendment of the committee. 1 are 2 25 

The next amendment was, on page 114, Iine 20, to strike out 2 101,654 | 540, 467 
“34 cents per pound” and, as modified, insert 25 per cent ad as 407 191, 257 


yalorem ” in lieu of “80 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 
Cacao butter, 25 per cent ad valorem. N 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I ask the 
chairman of the committee to make the same request in regard 
to this amendment in order to even matters up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment as modified reduces the 
rate on cacao butter, and so forth, to 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the evidence which was given to the committee, which 
I have not before me at this time, we felt justified in re- 
questing the small duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DER It is proposed to strike out 30“ and to in- 
sert s Fy) 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is proposed to strike out “30” 
and insert ‘ 25,” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is about a 200 per cent 
increase over the House rate of 3} cents per pound. Cacao 
butter sells for about 30 cents per pound. 

The only argument I have heard from any source in favor of 
increasing the rates upon cocoa and chocolate was from the 
leading chocolate manufacturers of my State, and they appar- 
ently were satisfied with the House rates; but when thé Senate 
committee reported this intrease in the rate on cacao butter, 
they, and doubtless other manufacturers of chocolate, com- 
plained because the cacao butter rate left a disparity between 
the rate on cacao butter and the rate upon chocolate and cocoa, 

I read from a letter which I received to that effect: 

The reason for the increase in the selling price of cacao butter was 
because of the extraordinary increase in the sale and demand for 
Eskimo pie, in the manufacture of which cacao butter is mixed with 
the sweet chocolate to make the 5 of this article. For a short 
time Eskimo pie took like wildfire throughout the entire country. The 
result was that many manufacturers of ice cream and sweets loaded 
up with the constituents that to make up this article and caused a 
yery great shortage in the market. This, however, is, I am assured by 
Mr. Gallagher, the president of Walter Baker & Co., a temporary con- 
dition. Mr, Gallagher tells me that the country can produce con- 
siderably more cacao butter than it ordinarily required, and that there- 
fore in placing this increased duty on cacao butter the Senate Finance 
Committee did not even the thing up for the chocolate manufacturers 
as they intended to do. 

That seems to be the whole cause of the agitation in favor 
of increasing the rates upon chocolate and cocoa; that the 
Senate Finance Committee, increasing the rate upon cacao 
butter, did not even the thing up for the chocolate manufac- 
turers. In other words, gacao butter is a by-product of choco- 
late and cocoa, and the by-product has a higher rate than the 
main product itself. 

It is preposterous. It is all due to the fact that for a few 
months last year there was a tremendous importation of cacao 
butter, because the home market did not begin to supply the 
demand for that commodity needed in the manufacture of 
Eskimo pie. It seems to me this high rate can not be justified. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the imports and exports 
of cacao butter from 1910 to 1922, which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports and exports of cacao butter, 1910-1922. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This table shows that 
there were very heavy importations in 1921 and the first five 
months of 1922, but even in 1921 we exported 2,855,278 
pounds of cacao butter, while our imports were only 1,728,385 
pounds. So that even with the increased importation of cacao 
butter there has been a very heavy exportation of this product, 

The rates fixed upon the other items in this paragraph are 
an improvement over the committee amendment, but I think, 
to complete the relativity of these products one to the other, 
the duty upon cacao butter ought to be lowered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has stated 
that the 25 per cent ad valorem would be equivalent to about 
three times as much as the House rate, The Senator is mis- 
taken in that statement. The entire importations for 1922 
show about 22 cents per pound as the invoice price. With 
the article selling at 22 cents a pound, a rate of 3.5 cents per 
pound gives an equivalent ad valorem of 16 per cent. We 
have added to that 9 per cent, to make it 25 per cent. Instead 
of being two or three times as much it is à little more than 
one-half greater than it would be at 84 cents per pound, 
taking the average prices for 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Instead of being 200 per 
cent increase it is over 100 per cent increase? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the increase would be 50 per cent, 
an increase of about one-half. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With cacao butter selling 
at 30 cents a pound an ad valorem of 25 per cent represents 
74 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is in error again. The 33 
cents per pound is an equivalent of 16 per cent ad valorem, We 
have proposed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. ‘Therefore 
our increase is 9 per cent ad valorem, or a little more than 
one-half. One-half would be 8 per cent. « 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a memorandum concerning 
cacao butter, and in this memorandum appear the comparative 
costs of production in several countries abroad and the cost 
of production in the United States, with the conclusion as to 
what would be a reasonable duty. It is stated in this memo- 
randum that the figures show conclusively that cacao butter 
ean be sold by European manufacturers for 9} cents a pound 
less than by United States manufacturers. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask if the memorandum to be 
printed in the Recorp shows the price of cacao butter on the 
market now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it gives the cost of production, I am 
informed that it reaches from 26 to 30 cents a pound in the 
United States. The information I am presenting is simply 
to give the cost of production abroad and in the United States, 
for the purpose of showing what differential should be made. 
I do not care to read it if I may have it printed in the 
RECORD. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Cocoa BUTTER MEMORANDUM. 
L 

The cocoa bean produces two basic products, viz: Cocoa butter and 
cocoa powder. 7 

In the United States of America cocoa powder is mainly a by- 
product and is used for ice cre beverages, and pastry, 


In Europe it is used almost entirely as a food. 
In the United States of America per cent of the cocoa butter pro- 


us. 
In the United States of America the average selling price of bulk 
cocoa powder obtainable to-day is 34 cents per pound. In Europe it is 


Three and one-third pounds cocoa beans yield 1 pound coooa butter 
and 12 pounds cocoa powder. 
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The selling paes of cocoa butter in the United States of America is 
determined by foreign quotations. A monthly auction is held in Amster- 
dam and the prices the world over for the succeeding month are prac- 
tically ruled by this auction. The present market price of 293 cents 
per pound in the United States of America is based solely on for- 
Aan offerings and domestic competition, and not on actual cost produc- 

on. 

To illustrate: The following figures show conclusively that cocoa 
butter can be sold by European manufacturers for 9} cents per pound 
less than by United States manufacturers: 


Comparative costs. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
1,250 nds cocoa beans, 
at 9 cents per pound__ $112, 50 
Conversion cost of cocoa 


EUROPE, 
1,250 pounds cocoa beans, 
at 9 cents per pound. 8112. 50 
Conversion cost of cocoa 


TT 29. 25 Deans eo ea 14.70 
141. 75 127. 20 
YIELD. YIELD, 
875 pounds cocoa 375 pounds cocoa 
butter, at 293 butter, at 24 
cents pound $110. 62 cents pound__ 890. 00 
625 pounds cocoa 625 pounds cocoa 
powder, at 33 powder, at 10 
cents pound 21. 88 cents pound — 62.50 
— — 182.50 152. 50 
Loss in United States Perot oo ae oesn 25. 30 
of America... 9. 25 
Loss in United States of America 9. 25 
een oe ea eit 25. 30 
34. 55 


Differential of $34.55 on 875 pounds cocoa butter in favor of Europe, 
93 cents pound. + 


Under the present tariff of 3) cents per pound cocoa butter importa- 
tions by calendar years were as follows: 


Attention is called to the fact that in the Reynolds report, page 13, 
schedule 7, the inrport statistics given are for “cocoa butter or but- 
8 deoderized coconut oil, and all substitutes for cocoa 

utter. 

The above figures cover cocoa butter imports only. 

It is obvious that the 3% cents duty has not shut out the importation 
of cocoa butter, although the United States manufacturers were and are 
equipped to supply all the cocoa butter required for domestic consump- 
tion, and a large surplus in addition 

V. 


The fact is that the markets of Europe (which are the principal con- 
suming markets of the world) are closed to the United States manufac- 
turers, as is shown by the following rates of duty: 


1. GERMANY. 


hiling 


3. ITALY. 


70 gold lire 81 
120 gold lr 10.4 


4. FRANCE. 


Cocoa powder 
1 All now under embargo subject to special import license only. 
XLII—642 


1 Favored nations products, 250 pesetas; equivalent to 21.8 cents per pound. 
These facts, together with the difference in conversion costs, have re- 
sulted in over one-half of the cocoa butter and cocoa powder equipment 
in the United States of America being shut down and the piling u 


here of enough unsold cocoa powder to supply the United States o 


America for two years, 
VI. 


The only United States exportations of cocoa powder for the last 18 
mon have been made for American relief purposes in Europe. This 
powder was sold at an average price of 3 cents per pound packed in 
export cases free alongside steamer. 


VII. 

Therefore, to equalize these conditions 25 per cent ad valorem should 
be the minimum import ase os cocoa butter, although the foregoing 
comparative statement justi a 30 per cent ad valorem rate. 

A 25 per cent ad valorem rate will, however, harmonize with the rates 
now proposed for chocolate and cocoa in paragraph 776. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator inform us 
in what country it is made for 9 cents less per pound than it 
ean be produced for in America? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will take the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I say, while the Senator 
is looking for the information, that cacao butter is the by-product 
of the cacao bean, as cocoa and chocolate are, and if cacao 
butter can be made for 9 cents less per pound abroad, chocolate 
and cocoa can also. They all come from the same bean. There- 
fore the committee is discriminating in favor of cacao butter 
and against chocolate and cocoa, and these rates upon choco- 
late and cocoa are absurd, if the corresponding reduction in the 
cost of production is shown in cocoa and in chocolate as is 
shown in respect to cacao butter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report, which is quite lengthy, takes 
the cost in the United States, in Germany, and in Great Britain, 
and the difference of the landing prices I mentioned. It shows 
that it can be produced and placed on our market for about 
9 cents less when made in Germany than when produced in the 
United States, according to the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I find in the Summary of 
Tariff Information, on page 807, the statement that one Ger- 
man manufacturer has moved his factory to this country be- 
cause he can make chocolate and cacao butter and cocoa cheaper 
here than he can in Germany, where the bean is taxed, while 
here it is admitted free. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, before this subject is passed, 
I want to make my protest, and a strong protest, against the 
agreement on the part of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Senate to the rate of 174 per cent. This rate on 
the higher-priced chocolate and cocoa is 74 per cent less than 
that in the Underwood Act, and, in my judgment, will tend to 
largely increase the importations of chocolate and cocoa into 
this country. I repeat, Mr. President, the European coun- 
tries which have been manufacturing chocolate and cocoa in 
the past have put an embargo against the importation of those 
commodities from this country. 

I want to call attention to the rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
Act. In that act chocolate and cocoa valued at not over 15 
cents per pound were given a rate of 2} cents a pound. Valued 
at above 15 and below 24 cents per pound, the rate was 23 
cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. Valued at above 
24 and not above 35 cents a pound, the rate was 5 cents a 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. Valued at above 35, the 
rate was 50 per cent ad valorem. 

We take these high-priced chocolates and cocoas, which can 
flood this country from countries where we are denied the op- 
portunity of entering, and we fix our rate at 174 per cent, as 
against 50 per cent in the Payne-Aldrich Act. The proposal is 
unjust to the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers of this coun- 
try. The rate should be left at not less than 25 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state in reply that I think 
the provision for not less than 2 cents per pound will amply 
take care of the industry. 

Mr. CALDER. In reply to the Senator from North Dakota 
may I say that that will only be helpful in the case of the lower- 
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priced chocolates. In the higher-priced chocolates, those that 
sell for over 20 cents a pound,.the rate will not be sufficient, 
but will tend largely to increase the importation of those com- 
modities and is really a very great injustice. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I want to say a single word, 
although I know the paragraph has been passed, and I hope 
gone for good. The grading is due to the fact that we have 
added to the duties on sugar, the grading making lower rates 
on the low-priced chocolate and higher rates on the higher- 
priced chocolate. It simply reverses the compensation which 
ought to be given, because the cheap chocolates carry more 
sugar than the expensive chocolates. The only fair way is to 
have an even specific for all grades of sweetened chocolate. 

Mr. CALDER. I think it should be understood, too, that the 
rates carried in the bill as passed by the House are based upon 
the American value of the commodity, and that the actual tax 
under the House provision is one-half of that proposed by the 
Senate committee, becanse the Senate committee rates are based 
upon the foreign valuation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
next amendment, 

The Assistant Secretary, On page 115, after line 2, the 
committee proposes to insert a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 

Par. 779a. Sago flour and tapioca flour, one-half of 1 cent per pound; 
tapioca flake or pearl, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. NEW. I ask that consideration of this paragraph may 
be postponed for the present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, I am willing to pass it over 
temporarily. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, 
and the paragraph will be passed over. 

CANDY MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the Rxconb a letter which I have from a 
leading candy manufacturer, Mr. Herman L. Heide, a member 
of the executive committee of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, in reply to a statement made on the floor during the 
debate upon almonds and walnuts in reference to the profits of 
candy manufacturers. The letter gives some valuable informa- 
tion as to the actual profits of the candy manufacturers and 
denies the claim that their profits have been excessive. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcoxp, as follows: 


NATIONAL CONFRCTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF TOB UNITED STATES, 
July 1, 1922. 


The Secretary will state the 


Hon. Davi I. WALSH. 
Senate Ufice Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WALSH: Referring to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 3 and 5, I note that Senator JOHNSON in te justify the 
unreasonable and indefensible rate that California is asking for pro- 
tection on almonds and walnuts advances the false ment that “ the 
candy industry bas gone on record that they were ig 800 per cent 

rolit“ and therefore can well afford to pay the preposterous tariff 
mposed. 

hom: Senator Jonxsox, whom we all know to be capable and intelli- 
gent, can not seriously believe that the candy indus is making or 
ever has made 300 per cent profit. I do not hesitate to make the state- 
ment that the net results for any year of the manufa g 
industry throughout the United States averages less than 10 per cent 
on the capital invested. Certainly this return is entirely legitimate 
and can not be found fault with. While it may be true that during 
the war perlod the profits were somewhat better than the average, that 
situation was bad Ob of all industries throughout the country and in 
fact throughout the world. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
the confectionery industry suffered seyerely when the terrific slump in 
sugar and other raw materials took place. With many concerns the 
prosu of presions years were wiped out and in numerous jnstances 

nkruptey ensu 

During a n the Internal Revenue Department several 
years ago some of gentlemen on the board that conducted the hear- 


ing inquired as to the reason the confectionery manufacturing industry 
showed such negligible profits as compared with other industries. It 
is obvious that such interrogation would not have been forthcom did 
the confectione OHN- 


industry reap the fabulous profits that Senator 

son has attempted, and perhaps successfully, to fix in the minds of his 
hearers and to the country at large through the medium of the press. 
The origin of that 300 per cent profit myth may, to the best of my 
knowledge, be traced as follows: 

On August 1, 1921. Mr. Benjamin Miller, head of the Miller Bros. 
Candy Co., operating a few retail stores in Greater New York, and a 
small manufacturing plant, publicly issued fictitious statements that 
were given wide publicity by one of our leading New York newspapers, 
wen ag vowed emphasis was laid upon the alleged 300 per cent profit, 
which Senator JOHNSON, to serve his own ends, has seen fit to use not- 
withstanding that it is an utter falsehood. 

n this coum on it may be of interest to note that on April 14, 1922, 
an involuntary petition of bankruptcy was filed against the Miller Bros, 
Candy Co., and against whom suits had previously been instituted for 
bills outstanding from February 28, 1921, right ities to the present 
period. Herewith are inclosed several lists showing the dates and the 
amounts, as well as the names of the plaintiffs by whom judgments or 
suits have heen filed. Now, then, if the Miller Bros. Candy Co. were 
actually making the 300 per cent profit reported to have been declared 
by Mr. Benjamin Miller, why would it have been necessary to file a 


petition in 8 Why has the Miller Bros. Candy Co. been un- 

able to its bi apd Bare: eee eee ? It is quite 

2 t the present predicament of that firm clearly proves the 
ity and the injustice of the 300 per cent profit statement, 

As the confectionery industry has been falsely and unfairly accused 
in public of profiteering by a personage of such prominence as Senator 
JOHNSON, it would be no more than fair and just to the confectionery 
industry were the situation corrected through the presentation of the 
foregoing to the United States Senate, from the floor of the Senate, in 
order to dispel, so far as pers the erroneous impressions Senator 
Jonssox has created, and order that the correction be made part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Heeman L. HEIDE, 


fours very truly, 
Member Hasoutive Committee, 
National Confectioners’ Association. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recoxp a special article written for the New York Evening Post 
upon the effect of the duties levied in the pending bill upon the 
ultimate consumer, also an extract from an editorial in the New 
York Herald. 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue “ ULTIMATE Consumer — WHAT HAPPENS To THe Cost or Lavine 
ON THE WAY FROM Bro TO BREAKFAST, 


(By W. O. Scroggs in the New York Evening Post.) 


window, the duty on the pane of which has been raised 400 per cent, 
and adjust the shade (duty up 20 per cent) a eurtains (up 33 per 
cent). Then he enters the ba ds before a mirror, on which 


SHAVING COSTS JUMP, 


Next he sets out his sharing stick, subject to an increase in duty of 
per cent, his shaving brush (duty up 57 per cent), and razor (up 

50 per cent), and begins his tonsorial operations, after gi blade 
a few strokes on a strep (duty up 15 per cent). This over, he devotes 
his attention to the bathtub, on which the duty has been raised 100 
per cent. Towels (with the duty up 60 per cent), soap {up 67 per 
cent), toothbrush and hairbrush (up 57 per cent), and com up 40 

r cent) are next in demand. eanliness may be next to liness, 

ut the new tariff bill taxes it just the same. 

As our consumer dresses, it may be noted that the new bill in- 
creases the duty 60 per cent on his underwear, 33 per cent on his hose, 
50 per cent on his shirt and collar, 20 per cent or more on his neck- 
tie, 60 per cent on his suit of clothes, and imposes a aoi of abont $ 
per cent on his shoes, which were formerly on the free list. On the 
collar buttons and cuff links which he transfers to a fresh shirt the 
duty has increased 33 per cent. 

he only articles he has touched so far on which the duties have 
not been increased in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill are his denti- 
frice and his talcum powder. 5 

As the weather is growing warmer our consumer decides to discard 

This necessitates a change from suspenders, with a 


his waistcoat. 
duty 60 per cent higher, to a leather belt, with the duty raised 75 
r cent higher. He then transfers pocketbook (duty up 148 per cent), 
ountain pen (up 100 per cent), penknife (up 200 per cent), and lead 
neil (up 70 per cent) from waistcoat to coat pockets, picks a fresh 
inen handkerchief (up 50 per cent) from the dresser (up 133 
cent), (up 15 per cent), and after N 


his eye 

Ris clothes a touch with the whiskbroom (up 67 per cent), is ready 
for breakfast. 

HIGHER DUTY ON BREAKFAST. 


On entering bis dining room, our consumer draws up a chair the 
anty on which bas been raised 133 per cent, to a table (subjected to 
a lar increase). covered with linen damask on which the duty is 
advanced 43 per cent. He spreads a napkin (duty up 43 per cent) on 
his knees, and turns on the current for his electric toaster, on which 
the duty has been advanced 160 per cent, Then he toasts some bread, 
removed from the free list end made dutiable at 15 per cent ad yalo- 
rem, He water from a glass on which the duty is 45 per cent 
higher, and begins his breakfast with an apple (duty up 200 per cent) 
baked with sugar (duty up 60 per cent) in an aluminum dish (up 
150 per cent) on a cast-iron stove (duty up 100 per cent). 

The duty is also advanced 27 per cent on his chinaware, 20 per cent 
on his table silverware, 200 per cent on his oatmeal, and 225 per cent 
on his butter, The cream for bis coffee has been removed from the 
free list and subjected to a duty of 224 cents a gallon, and his e 
also have been taken from the free list and made dutiable at 8 cents 
per dozen. The salt for his eggs likewise comes off the free list, and 
so does his bacon. Even the duty on the salt shaker gets a boost of 
45 per cent. A favorite expression of western cowboys is, Skin ‘em 
from hell to breakfast.” The framers of the new tariff bill appar- 
ently took this for their motto. 


THD TARIFF PILL. 


The people demand that their taxes shall come down, their cost of 
living shall come down, and barriers against selling their goods 
abroad shall come down. If the only kind of tariff measure they can 
fet from the present Congress is one that will jack up their cost of 
iving still higher when it already is too high, and make it all the harder 
to ort their supus products when it already is hard enough to 
export them, then the American people do not want 4 statesmen to 
rush himself out of breath over the passage of this tariff. They will be 
content to wait till cows come home, for a Congress that has sense 
enough to know costs must be reduced, not inflated, and that has 
ability enough to frame the kind of tariff that is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country. 

This does not mean the American people want the United States to 
be a free-trade country. It does not mean the American people would 
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throw the floodgates wide open for the paper labor products of Europe 
and Asia to come down upon our markets in tidal waves and wipe out 


our own industries. 
It does mean the t: yers and bill payers of America demand a 


rational tariff that will be reasonably protective, not insufferably 
burdensome. * © e» 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think we 
bave finished discussion of all the amendments offered by the 
Senate Finance Committee in the agricultural schedule. That 
means that my work in presenting the views of the minority is 
completed for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds the Sen- 
ator that one amendment has been passed over at the request 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] and the Assistant Sec- 
retary advises the Chair that one other amendment was passed 
over relating to flower seed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The latter amendment went 
over at the request of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. But so far as the schedule as a whole is concerned the 
debate is practically ended. I desire very briefly to call at- 
tention to the result of the discussion in and votes by the Sen- 
ate upon this schedule. 

I had some hopes, but I find they were vain, that the dis- 
cussion on the various amendments offered by the Senate 
Finance Committee would result in reducing some of the high 
rates, but practically every amendment, several hundred of 
them in all, providing for substantial increases in the rates 
levied upon agricultural products in the House text have been 
adopted. Practically no reductions have been made. The com- 
mittee’s position has been uniformly sustained. The rates 
fixed by the agricultural tariff bloc which, of course, were 
urged solely from the viewpoint of the producer, have been 
accepted without any regard for the consumers. 

In addition to the amendments offered by the committee, as 
printed in the bill when we commenced the discussion of the 
schedule, there have been offered upon the floor 24 amendments 
of a substitute character, all of which have increased the rates 
even above those named by the Senate Finance Committee 
when the bill was originally reported to the Senate. So that 
24 additional amendments have been offered to the bill since 
the discussion commenced, all of them increasing the duties 
originally proposed. Eight amendments have been offered by 
the committee reducing the rates originally fixed by the com- 
mittee when the committee reported the bill. 

I think that information is of some value. It goes to show 
that notwithstanding the general discussion throughout the 
country and the general criticism of this bill, that so far as 
agricultural products are concerned there has been absolutely 
no attempt to reduce the rates named in the bill. 

I want once more to call attention to the fact that many of 
the rates are bound to be operative, and the Congress of the 
United States is presenting to the American people a tariff bill 
which must in certain particulars very materially increase the 
cost of living to the American people, and this at a time when 
wages are being reduced and when the cry throughout the land 
is to reduce prices and the cost of production. I repeat, the 
demand from one end of the land to the other for reduction in 
the prices of the things that we eat and the things that we wear 
is here answered by passing through Congress a tariff bill which 
places higher duties than ever before in the history of the 
country upon agricultural products, upon raw materials, and 
upon the things that our people must eat. Of course, it will 
result in a very serious protest from the consumers of the 
country, 

Attention should be called to the fact that the schedules in 
this bill are so numerous and the increases so many that even 
those groups which are here and there benefited by an increased 
protective duty will have to pay more than they receive in in- 
creased prices upon the articles they produce when they come to 
buy other articles produced by other groups which also bear a 
heavy protective duty. Evidently the protests of those who 
have insisted that the time was at hand for levying moderate 
protective duties have gone unheard and unheeded, and any 
effort to reduce the rates in the bill appears to be unsuccessful. 
The protests from press and people is falling on deaf ears. The 
Senate is not concerned or interested in levying low duties, 
but is trying to see how high it can make these rates. Fortu- 
nately, an appeal can soon be made to the American people, and 
what their verdict will be is not, in view of recent political 
activities, uncertain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, what the Senator says is 
true in one respect. We have given a higher rate of duty for 
the protection of the farmers and for the protection of agri- 
culture than has ever been given in any previous bill. Those 
rates, Mr. President, are justified. Notwithstanding the fact 


that rates are higher upon agricultural products than ever be- 


fore, those rates do not anywhere nearly measure up to the 
duties which are given for the protection of manufactured 
articles other than agricultural, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
first amendment in the next schedule. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is under “ Schedule 8.— Spirits, wines, and 
other beverages,” on page 116, after line 14, to strike out: 

Par. 801. Liqueurs, as defined in the national prohibition act, when 
imported in compliance with the provisions of that act, shall be dutiable 
at the rates hereinafter provided in this title. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Par. 801. Nothing in this schedule shall be construed as in any man- 
ner limiting or restricting the provisions of Title II or III of the na- 
tional prohibition act, as amended. 

The duties prescribed in Schedule 8 and imposed by Title I shall be 
in addition to the internal-reyenue taxes imposed under existing law, 
or any subsequent act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 4, before the word 
“containing,” to insert “(except Angostura bitters)”: in line 6, 
after the word “component,” to strike out “ part,” and insert 
“material,” and in line 7, after the word “ proof,” to strike out 
“gallon” and insert ‘ gallon; Angostura bitters, $2.60 per proof 
gallon,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 802. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from 
grain or other materials, cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, kirsch- 
wasser, ratafia, and bitters of all kinds (except Angostura bitters) con- 
taining spirits, and compounds and preparations of which distilled 
spirits are the component material of chief value and not specially 
oe for, $5 per proof gallon; Angostura bitters, $2.60 per proof 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill why this differentiation as to 
bitters. That seems to be a new provision of a tariff bill, and 
I have discovered nothing in any of the literature about it. I 
suppose there must have been some testimony on the subject. 
I should be very glad to have the Senator explain the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is very simple. Angostura bitters 
come in under the prohibition law to-day; they are not pro- 
hibited at all. Therefore we only impose a rate of $2.60 per 
proof gallon of the alcohol that is in the bitters. Otherwise it 
would have been $5 a gallon. That would have been on account 
of the prohibition law, but under the prohibition law itself the 
bitters are allowed to come in. Therefore we only charge ex- 
actly the rate that was charged for alcohol under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, as I understand the Sena- 
tor, we are charging really the same rate—$35—upon the proof 
liquor in the bitters? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 10, before the 
word “ gallon,” to strike out “proof,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: : 

Par. 803. Champagne and ali other sparkling wines, $6 per gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 118, line 10, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 809. When any article provided for in this schedule is imported 
in bottles or jugs, duty shall collected upon the bottles or jugs at 
one-third the rate provided on the bottles or jugs if imported empty 
or separately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 119, line 3, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” and at 
the beginning of line 10, before the word “gallon,” to insert 
“proof,” so as to read: 

Par. 811. No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the articles enumerated in paragraph 802 of this schedule 
than that fixed by law for the description of first proof; but it shall be 
increased. in proportion for any greater strength than the strength of 
first proof, and all imitations of brandy, spirits, or wines imported by 
any names whatever shall be subject to the highest rate of duty pro- 
vided for the genuine articles respectively intended to be represented, 
and in no case less than $5 per proof gallon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 6, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 813. No wines, of e or other Hquors or articles provided for 
in this schedule containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
sh be imported or permitted entry except on a permit issued therefor 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and any such wines, mra 
or other liquors or articles imported or brought into the United States 
without a permit shall be seized and forfeited in the same manner as 
for other violations of the customs laws, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 120, line 15, after the 
word “this,” to strike out “title” and insert schedule,“ so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 814. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make all rules and regulations necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this schedule. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 16, after the 
word “cotton,” to strike out manufactures,” so as to read: 
“ Schedule 9.—Cotton and manufactures of.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

oe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald McNary Smith 

Ball Glass Moses Smoot 
Borah Hale Nelson Spencer 
Bursam Harris New Stanley 
Càlder Harrison Nicholson Sterling 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wash. Overman Trammell 
Caraway Kello; Phipps Wadsworth 
Colt Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Keyes Rawson Waish, Mont. 
Curtis ee Robinson arren 
Dial McCormick Sheppard Watson, Ind 
du Pont MeCumber Shortridge Willis 
Ernst McLean Simmons 


Mr. STANLEY. I take this occasion to announce that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] is absent on 
this roll call on business of the Senate, He will be so engaged 
for a day or so more. I desire that this announcement may 
stand for subsequent roll calls. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson], is absent on account of sickness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the first amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Finance in Schedule 9, 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
120, line 16; in the heading of the schedule, after the word “ Cot- 
ton,” to strike out the word Manufactures” and to insert“ and 
manufacturers of,” so as to make the heading read: 

Schedule 9—Cotton and manufactures of. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 120, after line 17, to insert a new paragraph as follows: 

Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 1§ inches or more in length, 7 
cents per pound. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment proposing a duty on long- 
staple cotton. In paragraph 900, on page 120, line 19, before 
the word cents,“ I move to strike out the numeral “7” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the numerals “15,” so that the paragraph 
if so amended will read: 

Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 12 inches or more in length, 15 
cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Arizona to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, I think the Senate ought to be 
thoroughly advised as to the necessity for the duty which is now 
proposed on the so-called Yuma, or Arizona-Egyptian long-staple 
cotton. There has been printed by the Tariff Commission a 
pamphlet entitled “ The ergency Tariff Act and Long-Staple 
Cotton,” and from the facts set forth by the commission an 
erroneous impression has arisen. 

Arizona cotton does not enter into competition with the so- 
called Iong-staple Egyptian cotton. The facts as presented by 
the Tariff Commission are to the effect that the Egyptian cot- 
ton under present conditions sells for a higher price and finds a 
readier market in America than the Arizona cotton. The 
Egyptian cotton is practically a vegetable silk. I doubt very 
much if a competitor for it can be found in the world at all. 

Few of those who have not made a close study of cotton pro- 
duction are aware of the fact that identically the same seed 
planted in different soils and under different climatic condi- 
tions produced radically different fibers. To illustrate, on the 
coast of the Carolinas there was developed what was known as 
sea-island cotton. That cotton is in a group to itself. The 


seed of the cotton grown in the islands off the coast of the 
Carolinas when imported even into the neighboring State of 
Georgia and planted under what seem to be similar conditions 
of climate and soil in a year or two will have a tendency to 
revert to the mother or parent type, which is the ordinary 
staple cotton. So that the peculiarities of environment, such 
as humidity, sunlight, and soil, radically change the nature of 
the fiber produced by the identical seed. 

We in the Carolinas had a practical monopoly of that won- 
derful cotton known as sea island, which developed a staple of 
2 inches and above and sold in the field without being gathered 
for in the neighborhood of $1 a pound. It was used by the 
thread people. The J. & P. Coats and the Willimantic Mills 
monopolized the sea-island cotton and used it for the specific 
purpose of making thread and fine lace. There was no com- 
petition with the sea-island cotton. It was of a peculiar fiber 
and peculiar nature, produced by the combination of season and 
oil, and did not find a duplicate elsewhere. 

I will say in passing that this wonderful production, of al- 
most inestimable value, practically without a competitor, has 
now been eliminated or destroyed by the advance of that pest 
known as the weevil. Our production has dropped to where it 
is negligible and a substitute will have to be found elsewhere. 

As an evidence of the fact that even that staple was without 
a competitor, it sold at a higher price per pound, with no duty 
on it and open to the competition of the world, than the cotton 
which is the nearest approach to it in length of staple, the 
Egyptian cotton. As to the Egyptian cotton, which my friends 
fear so greatly, if they will take the trouble to read this mono- 
graph gotten out by the Tariff Commission, they will find that 
it is used for a specific, definite purpose that does not compete 
with cur Arizona Egyptian cotton. Its fiber is different; the 
uses to which it is put are different, as evidenced by the fact 
that it is bringing a higher price to-day in the market, even 
with the emergency tariff duty, than the Arizona cotton. It is 
brought in here and sold at a higher price. 

That is another illustration of the mistakes that we may 
make in putting duties on different forms of raw cotton. India 
produces 4,000,000 bales of raw cotton. It is practically under 
the control of Great Britain, and Great Britain uses less than 
200,000 bales of that cotton in her ordinary cloth and textile 
manufacturing plants, because the fiber is so short and coarse 
and indifferent in its use that it can not enter into competi- 
tion with the American middling upland cotton; so that the 
price that is paid per pound and the demand for a given cotton 
will be determined by the locality in which it is produced and 
the peculiar fiber as the resultant thereof. 

Right in our own country you have the Mississippi or bender 
cotton as contradistinguished from the ordinary upland cotton, 
That classification is not so rigid in the general terminology 
used by the trade; but the mills of this country understand 
that cotton grown in the Delta of the Mississippi and on cer- 
tain lands in Texas from the same identical seed produces a 
different fiber that can not be duplicated with the same seed 
in other parts of the country. 

It is true that we have hybridized a cotton now, increasing 
the length of the staple by cross breeding, and we are produe- 
ing in the uplands of the South Atlantic States a very high 
grade of extra-staple cotton; but even that extra-staple cotton 
partakes of the nature of the peculiar fiber produced in Amer- 
ica that has not yet been successfully duplicated anywhere that 
American seed has been tried on the earth. 

It is my opinion, based upon statistics which I have and 
which I hope to-morrow to be ready to furnish, together with 
what I have to say on the cotton question, that there is not 
a spot on the globe that can grow cotton in competition with 
America if quality is taken into. consideration. It will be re- 
membered that in 1863, 1864, and 1865 there was a cotton 
famine in America. The negroes were taken from the cotton 
fields, our credit was destroyed, our country was bankrupt, and 
American cotton went to $1.89 per pound in gold, in the face of 
the fact that the production of cotton in the rest of the world 
was unimpaired by the Civil War. England had about 61 per 
cent of her liquid capital invested in cotton manufactures, and 
had unlimited capital to exploit a supply elsewhere. She em- 
ployed Russia in this terrible famine of cotton brought about 
by the failure of the American cotton crop. She employed a 
man from my own county to take American seed, and, with his 
American knowledge—he was a cotton grower—to try the 
whole Empire of Russia as to the feasibility of producing the 
kind of cotton that the world must have to make clothing. 
After seven years of tremendous expenditure on the part of the 
Russian Government, the project was given up as impractical 

The same thing has been true in the English possessions in 
India. I will give to the Senate to-morrow a more detailed 
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statement, because these are facts that ought to be known to us 
in order to govern us intelligently in levying a duty upon a 
given product for the benefit of the American people. If it 
should be clearly demonstrated that American cotton is with- 
out a competitor, that we have a monopoly of that peculiar 
quality of the fiber that the world can not duplicate, I think 
it will go far toward modifying certain tariffs that are being 
asked upon the finished goods produced from American cotton. 
Whatever else may be said, any econemist in the world must 
admit—speaking now according to the operation of natural 
law— that the man whose mill or whose manufacturing plant 
is rigirtt in the region of and contiguous to the supply of the 
raw material certainly has an advantage over the man or the 
manufacturer who is not so situated. 

The only competitor that America has is from twe to three 
thousand miles away, and there has to be transportation partly 
if not almost entirely transcontinental, because we are so situ- 
ated here in America, for some reasons that doubtless we may 
develop later on, but whieh are now a fact, that cotton to be 
exported abroad must find other ports than the southern ports, 
causing a land haut that never should have been tolerated. 
You have to have a partial continental haul. You must have 
compression. There is not a cotton manufacturer but will 
testify that the compression of the cotton, either at the gin by 
the roller process or under hydraulic pressure and steam pres- 
sure, to bring it to the form that will conserve the most space 
in shipping, does affect the fiber. The core of a bale that has 
been compressed by the roller process has been found to have 
almost what is known as perished fiber. Next, you have the 
damage incident to handling. The American bale is not put 
up in such form as to stand the rough usage incident to trans- 
portation abroad. The result is that a tremendous per cent of 
the lint itself is either damaged or lost in transportation from 
this country abroad, In addition to that, you have two to three 
thousand miles of ocean transportation. 

It does not seem reasonable that the world, dependent upon 
America for its supply of cotton for manufacturing purposes, 
can come to America, buy the raw material, transport it across 
the continent, transport it across the ocean, manufacture the 
goods, retransport the goods back, and undersell the product of 
the American manufacturer. I have tables here showing the 
difference in the freight rates from here to the great distribut- 
ing center in Eurepe—naniely, Liverpool—and you will note 
the advantage. 

One of the great drawbacks to the exportation of American 
cotton is the fact that the per cent of damage is so great. I 
am calling attention to these general features in order to show 
that the proposed duty of 15 cents a pound on the Arizona or 
Yuma cotton, having a staple of 1 inches, which is practically 
all produced in the section referred te, is not justified by the 
faets, According to the findings of the Tariff Commission, as 
I have said, and upon investigation I think my colleagues will 
find that that is the case, its only competiter—if competitor it 
is to have—will be the Egyptian cotton; and yet the Egyptian 
cotton with your emergency tariff in force is selling for a 
higher price than the Arizona cotton and finding a market for 
the peculiar manufactures that it enters into. The fact of the 
matter is, Mr. President, I am sure, that the Arizona cotton 
will find a ready market at its comparative value without any 
duty on it at all. 

I do not pretend to stand here and say that any cotton sold 
in America is selling within 50 or 100 per cent of the intrinsic 
value; but that is another story. Look at the cotton manufac- 
turers, and compare the profits that haye been made by them 
with those that have been made by the cotten producers, I 
am not complaining of the profits that the mills of America 
have made. A man engages in a business to make what profit 
he can out of the business in which he engages, and he would 
be untrne to himself and untrue to the business if he did not 
get from that business all that thrift and enterprise could get 
out of it; but the thing that handicaps the cotton producers in 
America is the fact that we have no system of marketing and 
no system of financing that will incorporate in the sale of the 
cotton the cost of production plus a profit to the producer. 
The artificial producers are so organized that all overhead 
charges are included in the price current, so that when the 
goods are disposed of the producer gets back the cost of pro- 
duetion plus the profit that he has placed upon them; but not 
so with the production of cotton and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. The question is, What does the man or the organization 
or the market that is buying this stuff propose to give, regard- 
less of cost or supply or demand, practically speaking? 

It is rather an indictment of the intelligence, not alone of 
the cotton producers of America but of the business men, 
bankers, merchants, and commercial interests over this coun- 


try, that Liverpool dictates and fixes the price of the world’s 
eotton crop, America included. 

According to a table I have here on cotton production in the 
United States, issued by the Census Bureau, 70 per cent of all 
the cotton produced in the world is produced in America, and 
about 90 per cent of all the real spinnable cotton is produced 
kere in America. Yet the United Kingdom, solely dependent 
upon America for her supply of raw cotton to compete with 
American manufacturers, dictates the price of American cotton. 

Let us get that condition clearly in our minds. Nature has 
given us a monopoly of the production of cotton for mill pur- 
poses, cotton preeminently superior to any the rest of the world 
produces for ordinary cotton goods. England was the first to 
establish eetton spinning as it is now known. Her progress in 
that respect was phenomenal. England is absolutely dependent 
upon America for her supply of the raw material to make 
cotton goods. Previous to the war we exported to England, 
and she consumed, something like 4,000,000 bales of American 
cotton. That was about the capacity of her spindles. 

Were there to be an absolute failure in the American cotton 
crop, the English milis would have to close and the English 
manufacturers would be bankrupt. Sir William Capper, in an 
address before the cotton interests of England in 1912 or 1913, 
called attention to the fact that they must find some means of 
encouraging greater production in America. Yet here we find 
the curious complication of having to erect a dous tariff 
on cotton manufactures produced abroad while those manufac- 
turing have to buy American cotton to produce those dloths. 

The ordinary business man knows that there is something 
wrong somewhere. Where the freight alone is from $5 to $15 a 
bale, to say nothing of the shipping damage, to say nothing of 
marine insurance, or the ordinary insurance, the conversion 
abroad, and the incidental waste, and then the rebaling and 
shipping back, it dees seem that the mere proximity of the 
American mills to the world’s supply of cotton would be a suffi- 
cient protection to guarantee her immunity against the world. 
Yet there is not a schedule that has a higher rate of duty than 
the cotton schedule. The raw material is preduced in this 
country, not produced by pauper labor, but produced by Ameri- 
can farmers. I do not say they get anything like a price com- 
mensurate with the value of the stuff they produce, for they 
do not; but none of us can say that America produces cotton 
with pauper labor. We produce the raw material with Ameri- 
can labor, on land owned by American landowners. Europe 
buys that stuff, converts it into the finished product, reships it, 
and our manufacturers complain that without a tremendous 
duty they can not successfully compete with their foreign com- 


petitors. 

Mr. BHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Theoretically what the Senator says 
would seem to bave great force, but as a practical fact, is it 
not so that the English purchaser of American cotton who pur- 
chases it at a given price, plus cost of transportation, insurance, 
and other incidental expenses, can and does transform the raw 
material into the finished product, and can ship the finished 
product back to America, paying the freight and other incidental 
expenses, if you will, and sell the finished product at a price 
less than the American manufacturer must charge? Is not 
that so as a fact, leaving theory entirely apart? 

Mr. SMITH. According to the statisties, that is not so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, we contend the contrary. 

Mr. SMITH. I have tables here, which at the proper time 
when we get to the other schedules I shall be glad to submit 
to the Senate, showing the amount of production under each 
schedule, the amount exported, the amount consumed here, 
and the value of the imported article of like kind, whieh will 
show that the goods imported in sufficient quantity to be notice- 
able at all are of that character of goods which, under the con- 
ditions prevailing in America, we have not found it profitable 
to manufacture at all, and we have not entered that domain. 

‘There are finer counts of thread which are preduced in 
England, and a finer character of goods. I will take as an 
illustration Swiss dotted goods. The American manufacturers 
have found that it is really hardly profitable for them to enter 
into that field of manufacture at all. That is a peculiar 
form in which the goods come. There is a considerable quan- 
tity of it, but we have not even attempted to make it, finding 
it more profitable to make that which is generally used. Those 
goods are used by a certain clientele here which is not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify our manufacturers to enter into it 
at this stage of American production, and they have not 
entered that field at all. There is no competition from this 
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side, unless it would be the competition of an individual 
buying another character of goods and substituting it for that 
as his choice. In other words, the American mills have noth- 
ing to offer as a substitute for that particular form of goods. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But are there not many comparable 


goods? 

Mr. SMITH. No. I am speaking of those classes of goods 
the production of which our manufacturers have not attempted 
at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just one final question, to get the view 
of the Senator. Are there not certain kinds of goods manu- 
factured in England, for example, and manufactured in America, 
the same kind, out of the same material, by substantially the 
same processes? Are not those facts? If so, how does the 
Senator account for the fact that the English manufacturer can 
manufacture, ship to America, and undersell the American 
manufacturer? How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr. SMITH. I think I Will be able to show that in the goods 
made from thread up to 60, which comprise the vast majority 
of American goods, no country can manufacture and undersell 
America. That comprises the bulk of the cotton manufac- 
turing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume the Senator has taken into 
account the question of labor, the price paid for American 
labor and that paid for foreign labor? 

Mr. SMITH. I am taking into account everything which 
enters into the goods as they are laid on the counters for sale. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. I think this information will prove what I have 
stated. This is about as good a time as any for me to call 
attention to the fact that we are pleading here for a higher 
rate of duty, and yet it is startling to find that under some 
manipulation of freight rates its costs very nearly as much to 
ship cotton from Galveston, Tex., to Boston, Mass., as from 
Galveston to Bremen. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How does the Senator account for it? 

Mr. SMITH. The only explanation I have is that there is 
some arrangement made with the transportation companies, 
as we have in this country, known as the flat rate on a given 
commodity, where it is converted from the raw material into 
the finished product. Of course, you may write this rate into 
the law, but I doubt very much if the cotton producers of 
Arizona will have the power to benefit by the 15 cents a pound, 
because you are going to take the price which Liverpool quotes 
you. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. ‘The Senator's contention is that it will 
not benefit the Arizona or the California cotton raiser? 

Mr. SMITH. That is my contention. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will it injure anybody; and if so, whom 
will it injure? a 

Mr. SMITH. I think it will do this—and this is the dividing 
line between me and some others in this Chamber: I do not 
believe in the doctrine of protection to the degree that we 
should shut out competition and have the purchasers of the 
goods made from this cotton paying a higher price than they 
would otherwise pay, when, in the last analysis, because there 
is a provision in this bill made to take care of it, the manu- 
facturer will get it; the farmer will not get it, and the farmer's 
wife who wears the goods that are made out of the so-called 
protected cotton will pay into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers the difference, while the producer will not get a penny. 

Why do I say that? Simply because until the producers of 
the agricultural products of this country are in a position to 
name the prices of the things they produce, what advantage will 
a tariff give unless there should be a tremendous influx of goods 
from abroad? In that event they might get some incidental 
benefit by the inevitable operation of the law of supply and 
demand. Yet the Senator from California and other Senators 
here know that under modern conditions of trade the law of 
supply and demand scarcely operates at all. 

I shall use one illustration. With the modern facilities for 
manufacturing steel, the cheapening of the process of manu- 
facture in the open furnace and the blast furnace, and the 
adaptation of material forces to the conversion of the raw ore 
into the finished product, with unlimited iron ore in the world, 
and facilities for producing iron and steel universal, does any- 
body suppose that the law of supply and demand had anything 
to do with the arbitrary lifting of steel $16 a ton at the behest 
of the steel manufacturers? Does anybody to-day suppose that 
the law of supply and demand has governed the rise in the 
price of gasoline from about 6 or 7 cents a gallon to 32° and 33 
cents a gallon? 

With the processes of refining being cheapened every day and 
the elimination of expense going on apace, and with possibly a 
greater stock of raw material, the world’s greatest stock of raw 


oil, and the best facilities for refining that the world ever 
knew, the price still mounts. Does the law of supply and de- 
mand alone govern that? Under modern conditions the law 
of supply and demand might very well be transeribed, to use 
the etymological meaning of the word, or might be expressed 
by saying the law of supply and the man, and not demand, be- 
cause with organized resources, organized forces of distribution, 
organized control of the world’s supply, the owner and holder 
of those franchises can dictate his price regardless of the 
clamor of the people or their indifference. 

These are things that we must take into account in dis- 
cussing these vital questions which affect the American people. 
The fact of the matter is that the question for us to decide 
along with the discussion of the bill now is, to what extent has 
organized capital or organized resources got its forces at work 
to control prices regardless of the laws we may ennct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I were to ask him a question or invite his attention 
to a thought? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming what the Senator says to be 
correct, namely, that the law of supply and demand does not 
control or fix prices 

Mr. SMITH. I mean that it does not entirely control. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Are we not driven tothe conclusion that 
it becomes the duty of our Government to protect our American 
industries—including, of course, when I use the word “ in- 
dustries,” the people engaged in them—from those gigantic 
foreign combinations over which our laws do not extend and 
which combinations we can not control? In other words, if 
the Senator will permit me—and I hope he knows that I am 
very greatly interested in his remarks—the law of supply and 
demand cutting a large figure, the foreign combinations over 
which we have no control exercising their power, does it not be- 
come a practical, economic truth that we here in America should, 
for example, protect by a tariff the rice growers, the sugar 
growers—for example merely—and having regard to my own 
State, the quicksilver industry? For, to answer in a measure 
my own question, if we do not, then the foreign combinatidus 
can import into this country and destroy these industries, Only 
the people of Louisiana, the people of Arkansas, the people of 
California can, by changing their life and living, produce those 
several things as cheaply as we know they are and can be pro- 
duced in foreign countries. 

Mr. SMITH. Back of that lies the question which it is 
hardly worth our while to discuss now, and that is for what 
purpose would we protect the Louisiana rice grower? For what 
purpose would we protect the Arizona cotton grower? For what 
purpose would we protect anything? The only purpose we could 
have in view would be to produce an adequate supply for the 
needs of the people at a competitive price with those produced 
abroad, the infant industries idea. We produce rice to do 
what? To feed the American people. If the American people 
ure to be denied an adequate supply of rice in order to make 
prosperous the rice growers of Louisiana and Texas, then we 
have the question, which are we going to protect, the millions 
of people who eat rice or the few who produce it? We must 
decide that question, whether we think it is a good economic 
proposition that the food products must forever be protected at 
a price which tends to increase the cost of living and impoverish 
the American people in order that the producers of that article 
may be prosperous, or whether we would rather have an abun- 
dant supply at a low cost, no matter whence it should come, for 
the sustaining of the life of the people. 

That is the question for us to decide and not the other ques- 
tion. But if by a little protection an industry might be started 
which, under the fostering care of a little governmental help, 
which, even though my predecessor Calhoun was led into that 
trap after the War of 1812 and repented it the balance of his 
days 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a protectionist. 

Mr. SMITH. Taking that theory, I know that there is a fun- 
damental truth there, and I am not going to gainsay it, because 
the old pump in front of the first school I attended was an illus- 
tration of how we are inveigled into this question of protection. 
The pipe of that pump—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wretrs in the chair), Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH. Just let me finish my statement and I think I 
shall anticipate what my delightful friend from Indiana is about 
to say. 
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That pipe ran down to an inexhaustible supply of water. The 
pump was all right; the pipe was all right; but. the old valve 
was loose and you could go there and pump your arm off and 
never get a drop of water. However, if you took a quart of 
water and poured in while you were pumping until you 
suction you could get water enough to water the whole county, 
But without the quart of water you never could get a flow. 

There was a basic reason and philosophy in a new country 
just starting to say, Let us get the quart of water to start the 
flow“; but most of them have gotten where they say, Furnish 
the quart all the time and we will practically quit pumping.” 
That is where the danger lies. The whole question to me is one 
of what would inure to the best interests. of all the American 
people in enriching them and adding to their power and 
progress. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I think a certain President of the United States made a very 
famous remark to the effect that the fellow who furnished the 
quart was the first fellow to get it back. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and then he got about four-thirds of the 
balance of the profits, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Shipping Board had the 


quart. 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps so. I know the general public has not 
gotten it. Now, Mr. President, if my geod friend from Indiana 
desires to interrupt me, I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator is very kind. I do 


not want to ask questions about the general policy of protection 


or a revenue tariff, because he and I wonld not agree about 
it and we could argue here all day without reaching any agree- 
ment. But the Senater made a statement a little while ago 
to the effect that he is not in favor of the doctrine of protec- 
tion to the degree that it would support a monopoly. I do not 
think he is in favor of the doctrine of protection in any degree, 
from the third degree up to the thirty-third degree. 

But I want to ask him this question: The question now 
under discussion is, as we familiarly called it in committee, 
“long-tail” cotton. I understood the Senator to say a while 
ago that pima cotton raised in Arizona does not in any respect 
or for any purpose compete with the sakellarides cotton raised 
in Egypt. Did the Senator make that statement? I could not 
hear distinctly whether he did or did not. 

Mr. SMITH. According to the Tariff Summary of Informa- 
tion and the showing made, it is practically without competi- 
tion with that particular form of Egyptian cotton to which the 
Senator refers. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The figures show that for all 
purpeses in 1921 we used in the United States 159,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each, 

Mr. SMITH. From what page is the Senator reading in the 
report? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am reading from the report of 
the United States Tariff Commission, Tariff Information: Series 
No. 27, the emergency tariff act, and long staple cotton, page 15. 
he Egyptian cotton in 500-ponnd bales consumed in 1921, 
in 12 months, was 159,196 bales, but of the American Egyptian 


Senator this question. Of course, before the: war, which af- 
forded a very high tariff, as we know, we produced but very 
little of that cotton in this country. Under the prohibitive 
tariff afforded by the war, it was produced to some extent in 
the Salt River Valley. After the emergency tariff law was 
enacted we went on producing that cotton in Arizona. They 
did produce there a large number of bales. There is some dis- 
pute about the number. Mr. Heard said, I think, 105,000 bales, 
and Mr. Lippitt said 92,000 bales. But be that as it may, they 
actually did make a sale, for the purpose of making tires, of 
| 16,771 bales in 1921, of cotton which is just as good, according 
to the Senator's own statement, as the Egyptian cotton for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If we properly protect it, could 
we not produce enough cotton in Arizona to supply the other 
84,505. bales, which were used for tire purposes in the United 
States; and, if we could do that, why should we not do it? 

Mr. SMITH. Although the purchasers of that character of 
cotten were giving a higher price for it for the uses to which: 
it is restricted, still they did not have enough of that cotton: 
to meet the tire demand. Practically the entire amount of 
| Egyptian cotton which is imported is used for a different pur- 
pose. No matter how much cotton mhy be produced in Arizona, 
there will be a demand for that Arizona cotton at the price of 
that particular kind of cotton, and it will not enter into com- 
petition with other cotton in the ordinary uses. 

To illustrate: Thousands and thousands of pounds of Ameri- 
can upland cotton are used to make rope and cordage, because’ 
conditions are such that there may come a time when the sur- 
plus on hand will justify its use; but the shert-staple India 
cotton and the semitropical cotton are used universally through- 
out the world at a fixed trade price for those purposes, while 
the American cotton for the other purposes brings a higher 
price. The same thing is true in reference to what is called 
the Egyptian cotton and the Arizona cotton. It is also true of 
the upland long-staple cotton which is being produced in the 
Southern States. We get a price that is not competitive for 
the long-staple cotton which is produced in the South Atlantic 
States, because it fills a peculiar place. We could use some of 
that for tire manufacturing purposes, but it is cheaper than the 
Arizona cotton and ordinarily would not come in competition 
with it, because it does not possess the peculiar characteristics 
which adapt it to that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, may I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from South Carolina 
I know is a great authority on the question of cotton eultiva- 
tion. Former Senator Lippitt stated before our committee that, 
T should say, within the last eight or nine years, as I recall as to 
the “sak” cotton, as it is ordinarily called, which is produced 
in Egypt, and of which there are seven or eight varieties, those 
varieties have been constantly changing; that the seed appar- 
ently are becoming impure; and that the higher grades of 
sakellaridis cotton are becoming more and more inferior from 


cotton consumed there were 16,771 bales, or one-tenth the time to time, so that they are hard put to it to keep up the 


amount of the Arizona cotton consumed as compared with the 
Egyptian cotton. 

Further analyzing the table, if the Senator has it before him, 
I will say that for tire fabrics 12,298 bales were used, while 
of the Egyptian cotton for tire fabrics. 84,505 bales were used: 
I am assuming from the testimony given before the committee 
that the Arizona cotton is just as valuable for the purpose of 
making tires as the Egyptian cotton. Is that the information 
of the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If that be true, then why had 
we not better protect the American crop from competition 
with the Egyptian product raised at the lower price, so that 
we could produce and sell the whole quantity of 84,505 bales 
now produced in Egypt? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is overlooking the fact that even 
though the Egyptian cotton can be used or may be used for tire 
fabric purposes, together with whatever cotton may be used 
or can be allowed to come from the Arizona cotton, we would 
still have not nearly enough—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is quite true. 

Mr. SMITH. Not eneugh to meet the demand, and in addi- 
tion to that it will be found, under a table given in the same 
monograph, that Egyptian cotton, even for those purposes, was 
selling at a higher price in the American market than the 
Arizona cotton. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is not the information ad- 
duced before the committee. However. I desire to ask the 


high quality of the “sak” cotton. Is that true? 

Mr. SMITH. My information is exactly to the contrary, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was former Senator Lippitt's 
statement. 

Mr: SMITH. My information ts to the effect that Great 
Britain, which really fosters and is in control of that produc- 
tion, has used the same methods which our Department of 
Agriculture and our progressive farmers are using, which are 
designed to eliminate, as far as possible, the coarser and shorter 
varieties and to substitute therefor the longer grades. All 
through the South Atlantic and Gulf Fates to-day there is not 
perhaps 10 per cent of short-staple cotton grown—I mean the 
very short staple—as compared with merely a few years ago, 
It was found that the tensile strength of the longer grade was 
superior; that it was cheaper in conversion than were the 
shorter grades; that it would stand the twist of the loom better; 
and it could be made into finer counts and would make finer 
goods. So. the whole tendency the world over has been to: de- 
velop a better staple of cotton. My information is that in 
Egypt the cotton has adapted itself to a similar development to 
a certain degree, but beyond that point, of course, the develop- 
ment can not be carried. I wish to state to the Senator from 
Indiana in this connection, as a matter of information which 
has come to me, that in India on account of the climatic and 
soil conditions they have been totally unable to improve the 
staple of cotton. 

I think that everyone familiar with cotton growing will agree 
that the Egyptian acreage for the growth of cotton has already 
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been exploited; that Egypt has reached her limit in that direc- 
tion; that there is no more soil there adapted to the cultivation 
of this particular variety of cotton; that every acre which is 
Available for the growth of this variety of cotton has already 
been devoted to its cultivation, Therefore, whatever competi- 
tion may be feared from that source has already reached its 


maximum. In view of the fact that the Arizona cotton is 
bringing a higher price in the American market to-day than is 
any competitive article or any cotton which is an approximate 
substitute for it, there need be no fear at all that there will be 
competition from the Egyptian cotton with the Arizona cotton. 
The reason for that Senators must understand. I will to-mor- 
row bring in the figures in reference to the matter, if the sub- 
ject is not finally disposed of to-day, to show that about 80 per 
cent of the aggregate of the cotton produced in Egypt is con- 
sumed in Europe; so there is only a limited supply—about 20 
per cent—which can come to America, In order to get it here 
we shall have to give a better price than Europe is giving for 
this superior cotton. When we take into account the fact that 
sea island cotton has passed almost out of existence and cotton 
manufacturers are now using a great amount of the Egyptian 
cotton in the manufacture of thread, the great monopolies such 
as J. & P. Coats, the Willimantic people, the sewing-thread people, 
using vast amounts of this cotton, and when we consider the 
quantity which is being consumed in Europe, the competition 
of the Egyptian cotton with the Arizona cotton, though it could 
compete, would be absolutely negligible. There is little of the 
Egyptian cotton sent to America, and the only way America can 
get it is to offer advanced prices over what Europe is giving. 
That is the situation, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think what the 
Senator says is quite true as to the limit of the capacity of the 
production of Egypt; I have no doubt about that; but we did 
not produce any of this cotton before the war. We began to 
produce it because of the prohibitive tariff afforded by the war, 
which amounted to an embargo, and we produced up to 105,000 
bales, The testimony is that if we have sufficient protection 
and we never produced any of it until protection was afforded— 
for a sufficient length of time we can produce enough to supply 
the entire American demand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I want to get at is this: 
If the statement of former Senator Lippitt be true—and I am 
not an authority on this question at all; I merely listened to 
both sides, pro and con, before the committee—but, if it be 
true that the quality changes in Egypt from time to time and 
that they may not be able to produce for a long series of years 
the finer grade of sakellarides cotton that is used in cotton 
inanufactures in the United States, would it not be the part 
of wisdom for us to develop the production of this cotton in 
our country and thereby employ our own labor, invest our own 
capital, and utilize our own resources? We have the great 
western section of the country; it isa part of the United States; 
we have got to do something with it; cotton can be cultivated 
in the great Salt River Valley and, I think, beyond, in the Im- 
perial Valley to very great advantage, and perhaps to greater 
advantage than other crops. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator answered 
think 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. SMITH. When he said that the staple of the cotton of 
Egypt is deteriorating to where it will not suit the purposes of 
the American manufacturer and the European manufacturer, 
and asked if it would not be the part of wisdom on our part to 
develop and supply the finer grades. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The very best we can under pro- 
tection, but we can not do it in any other way. 

Mr. SMITH. Why is protection desired when there is no 
competition, if we can produce a staple that has no superior 
but the Egyptian, and the Egyptian is deteriorating? The 
Senator admits that the supply even now ts totally inadequate 
for the world’s demand of that kind of cotton. Se what have 
we to fear? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have just shown my friend that 
for the manufacture of tires we did use in one year 12,298 bales 
of Arizona cotton and in the same year we used 84,505 bales of 
Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There is, then, competition. 

Mr. SMITH. No; for this reason: The Egyptian cotton was 
used, but all the cotton of the Arizona type that was available 
for that purpose was also used. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not think so. 


his argument, I 


Mr, SMITH. I shall attempt to show that to be the fact. 
Pied WATSON of Indiana, The Senator and I disagree about 

a 

Mr. SMITH. They used whatever amount of Egyptian cot- 
ton they could get for that purpose at a higher price than the 
Arizona cotton, showing that there was no competition, but 
just a question of supply. The amount of Egyptian cotton for 
this country is limited; it can not be obtained in quantity; the 
great bulk of it is taken abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from North Carolina will bear 
with me for just a moment, then I will be glad to hear from 
him. Even in the Southern States we get an enhanced price 
for long-staple cotton by the millions of bales. As the length 
of the staple is increased, the value of the cotton is enhanced, 
The Senator would not pretend to say that we ought to protect 
the universal upland long-staple cotton of the South because it 
brings a better price than the other. There is no competitor 
for it; there is no competitor for the Arizona cotton. When it 
comes to the question of supply and demand, the world will 
take every bale that Arizona can make for the specific purposes 
for which it is adapted and at such prices as the users and the 
producers may work out, but certainly of a higher value than 
the ordinary cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to understand 
the statement made by the Senator from Indiana. I understood 
the Senator from Indiana to say that we never made any of 
this Arizona long-staple cotton until it was protected. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We produced a little. It was not 
introduced in this country until in 1901, and the production 
amounted to but little until 1917, when it ran up to $6,000,000 
and in 1918 to about $11,000,000 and in 1920 to about $20,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But there was no protection on it then. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There was the embargo created 
by the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the war embargo. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was the best kind of pro- 
tection, the same kind of protection which started the dye in- 
dustry and 40 other industries which I might name. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken in the 
statement that we did not produce a rather considerable quan- 
tity of this cotton before the war. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; we did not. 
was it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not now in possession of the figures. 
Possibly the Senator from Arizona could tell us how much of 
this cotton we were producing before the war. My recollection 
is that we were producing a very considerable quantity. 

Mr. SMITH. I have before me the figures of the production 
of Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were producing very little. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not as much as we are producing now, of 
course. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There were 375 bales produced 
in 1912, 2,000 in 1913, 6,000 in 1914, 1,000 in 1915, 3,000 in 
1916, and then in the following years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 the production ran up to 15,000, 36,000, 40,000, 92,000, 
and 37,000 bales. The Government reports the production to 
be 92,000 bales, while the representatives of the cotton pro- 
ducers in Arizona, including Mr. Heard and others, insist that 
they produced 105,000 bales. Of course, we will take the 
figures of the department and say that 92,000 bales were pro- 
duced in the year given, whereas the production amounted 
practically to nothing or was a negligible quantity before the 
protection in the shape of an embargo afforded by the war. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator is to be accurate, 
he must remember that from 1901 up to about 1907 and 1908 
it was a question of pioneering. They had to understand the 
method of cultivation; they had to understand the method of 
irrigation and the selection and hybridizing of the seed. There 
has not been, according to the reports, a single year in which 
they could not dispose of the product at fancy prices. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not agree with my good 
friend about that. In 1920 they produced 92,000 bales. Why? 
Because they did not have competition from abroad; that is all. 
Then the competition set in after the war was over, and they 
began to produce less down there because of the foreign com- 
petition. According to my theory, I will say to my friend, all 
in the world that they need now is a protection in order to 
build up that industry to a point where the entire American 
demand will be met by the American supply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator says the war 
was protection. Iam not ready to admit that the war operated 
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as an embargo against the importation of Egyptian cotton into 
this country. 

Mr. SMITH. It had nothing in the world to do with it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The war did operate as an embargo upon the 
importation of products from the Central Powers, but during 
the war we had communication with the Allies, and Egypt was 
controlled by the Allies. 

Mr. SMITH. Not only did we have open exchange and in- 
terchange of goods, but we had what was known as the unified 
buying that supplied the Allies with their cotton. The Senator 
knows that we had one buyer who supplied the different ones 
with their raw material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no interruption of our transpor- 
tation with Great Britain. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that for the year 1915-16 we 
imported 269,000 bales and for 1916-17, 259,000 bales. We got 
into the war, and what happened then? The importation ran 
down to 136,000 bales; then, the next year, 126.000 bales; then, 
as soon as the war was over, it ran up to 323,000 bales. So 
that it was interfered with, and our imports were not over 50 
per cent of what they had been before; and when that 50 per 
cent from abroad was cut off we began to use the Arizona cot- 
ton to the extent of the 50 per cent which before we had been 
buying abroad. In other words, the prohibitive tariff afforded 
by the war built up the industry so that we did not import 
from abroad, and we did use what we made at home, Now, all 
that we need is to continue that condition, and we will con- 
tinue to build up that industry and we will continue to use 
an American supply to meet an American demand. r 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator is saying that the 
war acted as a tariff. He must not overlook the fact that 
though there was no interruption of traffic between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, her taking of American cotton incident 
to the war fell from about 4,000,000 bales to about 2,000,000 
bales; but the price of the American cotton rose, even then, on 
account of the distribution of this cotton elsewhere. There was 
no interruption. The mills of this country had as free access 
to this cotton during the war as they had beforehand, and just 
after the war the price of the Egyptian cotton dropped and 
the price of the Arizona cotton dropped, and dropped just about 
in the same proportion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend says there was no in- 
terruption. What about the submarines that swept our mer- 
chant marine practically off the sea? Here are the figures, 
though, showing where the imports of Egyptian cotton fell off 
from 269,000 bales to 126,000 bales, and in proportion as those 
imports of foreign cotton fell off we enhanced the production 
in the United States and used Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator, then, why it was in 
1920, when practically no Egyptian cotton was coming in here, 
that the Arizona cotton dropped to a point where they could 
not sell it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
petition. 

Mr. SMITH. What competition? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. From abroad. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, there were practically no stocks of Egyp- 
tian cotton and very little coming in, and yet overnight the 
Arizona cotton dropped from something like $1 a pound down 
to where they could not get the cost of production. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not only that, but the Senator 
must remember that the Arizona producer behind the prohibi- 
tive wall afforded by the war began the production, and then 
came the fear that that tariff would be taken away. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, Mr. President, I am not going into that 
field, but the trade does not take into account the fear of some- 
thing that may happen a year from now. If these tire men 
wanted a fabric for their tires and knew they could get it, do 
you suppose that a fear that some Egyptian cotton might come 
in a year from now would break the price of the Arizona cot- 
ton? The demand was on. The supply was here. There was 
practically no Egyptian cotton on the market, in stock or in 
transit, because in 1921 the Egyptian acreage was cut, and the 
crop was almost a failure; and yet has Arizona cotton gone up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the real reason why the Arizona crop 


Because, they claimed, of the com- 


was not sold was this: The Arizona people claimed that it cost 
so much per pound to raise that cotton, and they did not pro- 
pose to sell it for less than it cost. The Egyptian cotton came 
in here at a very, very much lower price on the basis of com- 
parative quality and what the goods were to be used for—I will 
say to the Senctor that I know what I am talking about 


Mr. CARAWAY. Then, the Senator from Indiana’ was 
wrong. The two authorities differ. 

Mr. SMOOT, And, refusing to sell that product, they held it 
in Arizona; and, in fact, I take it for granted that the Senator 
from South Carolina knows that nearly every one of the people 
who were raising cotton down in Arizona went broke. 

Mr. SMITH. So they did in the South: but the Senator here 
is contradicting what his colleague said. His colleague said 
that there was an embargo, and you got a big price. 

Mr. SMOOT. On account of the war. 

Mr. SMITH. On account of the war, and then they got afraid 
that this cotton would come in and put the price down. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Which they testified to before our 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; but here is the argument of the 
Senator from Utah now to the effect that the reason why it went 
down was because the Egyptian cotton did come in and was 
sold at a less price and not because they were afraid of it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. As far as it did come in; and the 
Senator's statement is exactly right and borne out by the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that I think the 
Senator from Arizona will bear me out in the statement that 
those people had borrowed upon that cotton more money than 
they could sell the cotton for at the time they were undertaking 
to sell it. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. Now, let me take the Senator's argu- 
ment, Just let me take his own argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to know the facts. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. I want to take the facts just as the 
Senator gives them. Now, you have an embargo tariff on Ari- 
zona cotton, That shuts out your Egyptian cotton, unless it 
pays that tariff. There is the Arizona cotton for sale. The 
Arizona cotton, with your tariff, with the Egyptian cotton, ac- 
cording to one, not coming in, does not go up in spite of your 
tariff. If the supply of American cotton was inadequate, and 
by protecting it you will raise the price, because the supply is 
not adequate here, and you will get a good price, why did it not 
respond when you put on your emergency tariff, shut out the 
Egyptian cotton, and left the Arizona cotton to supply the de- 
mand? Why did it not go up? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did respond up to about 7 cents a pound, but 
no mare, and that was all there was in the emergency tariff 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely ; and the short staple of the South re- 
sponded 10 cents a pound. There was no tariff on that. There 
was no tariff on American cotton, and yet the short staple that 
was unprotected advanced more than the long staple that was 
protected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has not the short staple advanced more than 
the long staple? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only that which is imported but that 
which is produced in the United States, 

Mr. SMITH. To be sure. I say that the short-staple cotton, 
without any tariff, open to world competition, has advanced 
more per pound than the Arizona cotton that is of a fine type 
has advanced. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was more of a chance for an advance on 
the low-priced cotton than there was on the high-priced cotton. 
I think the Senator will admit that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, as I gathered from the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] before he got scared and quit 
the argument, this cotton is being used for tires. Does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina know anything about the life of a tire? 
It was said that the manufacturer was afraid that some time 
in the future there might be competition from Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. The life of a tire? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It must be manufactured and used within a 
comparatively short time or it dry rots. 

Mr. SMITH, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And yet that was the fear some years in the 
future, and it scared the Arizona cotton buyers, and they would 
not buy their cotton. 

Mr. SMITH, In this connection, I want to read what the 
Tariff Commission said, after discussing this duty on this cot- 
ton: 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the above is that, with the 
oe of two months during the dull season just after the duty 
went into effect, the emergency tariff act has had no effect in 33 
or even in upholding the price of Pima cotton. Even during the perio 
stated the effect was slight, inasmuch as there were few purchases, and 


it is to be noted that American purchases of Sakellarides were most 
largely during the fall, when the margin of Sakellarides over Pima was 


much greater. It is clear that American spinners are willing to pay a 
. — igher price for 1 inch Sakellarides than they are for II- mch 
a. 
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That is the very point I have been making—that the staple 
of the Egyptian cotton is superior to the staple of the Arizona 
cotton, and they are willing to pay a higher price to get the 
advantage of the better fiber: 

In conclusion, I want to say this, Mr. President, and I shall 
take occasion, later on, to elaborate this: point: 

Any tyro, the merest schoolboy, must admit that something is 
radically wrong where a country such as America, with her 
genius for skilled production. and invention, leading the world 
in the application of mechanical devices to the manufacture of 
the necessities of life, having a monopoly to the extent of 70 
per cent of the actual production of all the cotton of the world 
and 90 per cent of that which is available for ordinary cotton 
eloths and yarns, with her mills in the cotton fields, can not 
eompete with a country as highly civilized as she, whose labor 
organizations are as perfect as hers, whose condition of life 
and civilization are going pari passu with ours, 3,000 miles 
away. There is something wrong when she can come: here, 
buy the raw material, pay the freight and the loss incident. to 
the transportation, convert it into the finished article, bale it, 
with all the overhead and incidental charges, bring it back here, 
and sell it in competition with the American product. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And, if the Senator will permit me, very 
largely we spin with water power, while they have to burn 
coal 


al. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, taking the average freight cost 
from America abroad as being around $10 a bale, the incidental 
loss in the ec. 1. f. contract and 30 per cent off for tare, cost, 
insurance, and freight will easily put it up to $15 a bale. 
Then there is the cost incident to the return of the goeds—I am 


speaking of freight alone—the cartons in which it is held, the 


paper in which it is wrapped, the boxes that encase it, the 
marine insurance and marine freight and the overland freight, 
and yet it is claimed that they can bring it back here and 
undersell the producer of the raw material! There is some- 
thing radically wrong somewhere. I will guarantee the asser- 
tion that any mill man in America could prosper if you could 
guarantee him a profit equal to the freight on the raw material 
from here te Europe and the freight on the finished goods back, 
to say nothing of anything else. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I for one want to see every 
peund ef American cotton man on American soil. I 
believe it is an economic waste, an economic loss, for us to send 
abroad in the raw state this priceless gift of the gods to the 
American people. We have the facilities, we have the ingenu- 
ity, we have every element that could enter into its manufac- 
ture. We have also the splendid profits which have grown out 
of the manufacture of this article, and I want to see the Ameri- 
can manufacturer converting every pound of American cotton. 
There is no necessity for artificial aid in accomplishing that 
purpose. He has a monopoly of the raw material. He has 
more than a competitive chance in the devices for manufac- 
turing, He has a control of both fundamentals in this propo- 
sition, and there is no reason why we should guarantee such 
enormous profits on the manufacture of a part as to discourage 
the manufacture of the whole, and it is for that I am pleading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator coneludes 
I want to ask him one question, because the Senator is a great 
authority upon the subject he has been discussing with such en- 
lightenment to the Senate this morning. Is it not a fact that 
of all the cotton goods we produce im this country only about 
one-fourth of them. are confronted with foreign competition? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it is in the neighborhood of 2 per cent, 
according to the best figures I can get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is less than I thought it was. I thought 
the statistics bore out the fact that there was competition in 
about one-fifth of the manufactures of cotton goods. 

Mr, SMITH. No; nothing as large as that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us assume the Senator is right, that the 
competition is very small, less than I supposed it was, that 
competition is almost entirely between this country and Great 
Britain, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. It is. ` 

Mr, SIMMONS. And that competition is confined to the very 
finest quality of goods? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The quality of goods out of which this com- 
petition grows requires Egyptian cotton in its manufacture. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we have this state of facts: We have 
no competition in our cotton manufacturing industry except as 
to a few per cent of the entire products of our mills; that com» 
petition comes almost entirely from Great Britain; the charac- 
ter of goods out of which that competition grows form the very 


finest quality of cotton fabrics; and the fine goods out of which 
the competition grows are produced by the use of Egyptian 
cotton. If we impose a duty of 7 cents or 15 cents upon Egyp- 
tian cotton, and our manufacturers must pay that duty, while 
our competitor, Great Britain, dees not have to pay that 7 
cents a pound, or the 15 cents a pound, if we shall impose that 
rate, then will we not be put at a great disadvantage in com- 
peting with Great Britain in this quality of goods, not only in 
our own markets. but in all the markets of the world, and will 
not that disadvantage be the disadvantage of 7 cents a pound on 
cotton out of which the goods are produced, if we fix the duty 
at 7, or if we raise it to 15, then will not that disadvantage be 
measured by the extent of the duty we impose upon the Bgyp- 
tian cotton? In other words, the raw material out of which we 
must make the extra fine quality of cotton goods we have com- 
petition. in will cost us 15 cents a pound more than the raw 
material of our competitor will cost him, not only in this mar- 
ket but in the markets of the world, in that line of goods. 

Mr. SMITH. Granting that the quality of the cotton is equal, 
the researches of the Tariff Commission have shown that the 
Egyptians produce a long-staple cotton about one-eighth, inch 
longer than ours, even considering the maximum length of our 
cotton. Then you will have shut out from the use of the 
American mills a finer grade of cotton which they might get at 
competitive prices, and prohibit them from using it, giving 
the foreigner not only the advantage of a cheaper price but of 
a cheaper price for a finer quality than you can get in America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we can compete at all with Great Britain 
under these new conditions we shall have to do it by imposing 
a higher duty upon the British products. k 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The general consumers of the country will 
have to pay that higher duty upon all our imports from Great 
Britain, so that if the Arizona cotton producer is benefited by 
the 7 cents a pound—and that is very problematical—it is cer- 
tain that the consumers of this country will have to pay 7 cents 
more for all the manufactures they buy from Great Britain. 

Mr. SMITH. Of that character of goods: 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; of that character of goods, 

Mr. SMITH. That is inevitable, Mr. President, no matter 
what the volume of importations composed chiefly, or in part, or 
wholly of this character of cotton may be. If this duty goes on, 
every importation which comes from abroad containing this cot- 
ton must of necessity reflect that duty, or you will have no pro- 
tection, and as the Senator from North Carolina has: said, in 
order to protect the few hundred. thousand bales of Arizona cot- 
ton, you will impose a duty upon the importation of goods made 
abroad of this character to meet that tariff and impese it on the 
consumers of America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we continue to import from Great Britain 
under these higher rates of duty the same amount of these fine 
goods we now import—and we will have to do it, because we do 
not make them, and can not make them 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we continue to import the same amount 
we now import, and the consumers: have to pay these higher 
rates of duty, which would be necessary, then does not the Sena- 
tor think that the American consumer of this class of goods 
would have to pay from five to ten dollars for every dollar of 
benefit the Arizona producer of long-staple cotton would receive? 

Mr. SMITH. That is absolutely inevitable. 

Mr; SIMMONS. Even if he gets the benefit of every penny it 
is proposed to levy upon his cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recollect that the Senator from 
Arizona, my esteemed friend, some time ago told us that the 
real difference between the cost of production of long-staple 
cotton in this country and in Egypt is not at all represented by 
the rate which he asks, but that it rises as high as 30 cents a 
pound. In that case if paragraphs 315, 316; and 317 remain in 
the: bill, and the rate is fixed at 15 cents a pound on long-staple 
cotton, it will be the duty of the President of the United States 
to raise that rate to 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall that the Senator from Ari- 
zona told us some time ago, what I do not undertake to dis- 
pute at all, that the difference in the cost of production of long- 
staple cotton is not represented by 7 cents, nor even by 15 cents, 
but that it is as much as 30 cents a pound, and that is the 
difference in the cost of production. So I call attention to the 
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fact that if the rate is fixed by the Senate at 7 cents a pound, 
or even at 15 cents, under the operation of paragraphs 315, 
816, and 317 it will be the duty of the President of the United 
States to raise the rate to 30 cents a pound, and the industries 
of this country, as indicated by the Senator, will be burdened 
by a duty not only of 7 cents a pound but of 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what I said a little while 
ago about the increase in the price of these high-grade goods 
which we now import from Great Britain, most of which we do 
not make ourselves, in addition to the amount the increase will 
force the American consumer to pay on the imported goods, It 
will not be confined to the imported articles at all, but, as we 
know very well, the American manufacturer of goods at all 
comparable with them would advance his price to the same 
extent as the British price was adyanced, and the American 
consumer would be again mulcted as a result of the increase in 
the price of the imported article. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just let me state, in this con- 
nection, that the tariff investigations show that in the goods 
of which we have the largest importations from abroad there 
is no competition in this country at all. We have not estab- 
lished the manufacturing processes, and it has not been told why 
we put such an exorbitant duty upon those goods which are 
really noncompetitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Montana will reconsider the statement he has just made, he will 
want it modified. He said that there would be 30 cents a pound 
on cotton if the President exercised his power under the bill to 
fix a rate representing the difference between cost of production 
here and abroad, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
per cent provision, 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore it could not be 30 cents. If it were 
7 cents, he could fix a rate of 104 cents, if he exercised the 
power given him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
rate at 224 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but not 30; and I do not think for a 
moment it will be 15 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is fixed at 7, of course the 
Senate must consider that it will have to be raised to 104. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will not have to be raised to 104. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because the question arises, when the 
investigation is made, as to whether there would be n justi- 
fication for it. When the Senator from Arizona spoke condi- 
tions were quite different from the conditions of to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, it may be shown 
that 7 cents represents the difference in the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
it does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Arizona himself will 
admit that conditions have greatly changed since he made the 
speech in which he said that would be the difference. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is quite true; but I wish to get the 
floor as soon as I may. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the Senator from 
Arizona to contend that at this time it would take at least 15 
cents to represent the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes: that is my contention, 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, I think every student of the 
possible effect upon the Americun purchasing public of the 
imposition of this duty—and every Senator here ought to have 
studied it—will see, by looking at the table of imports of cotton 
goods from abroad, that the major part of those imports are 
composed of this very character of cotton, and they are con- 
siderable. It is interesting to note that the American manu- 
facturer is not engaged in producing the major part of these 
imports. 

The result of that duty is already reflected in a paragraph 
in the pending bill, paragraph 905a, in which, in addition to 
the duties imposed in paragraphs 901, 902, 903, and 905 if is 
provided that “there shall be paid on all yarn finer than No. 
60, and on all yarns finer than No. 60 contained in threads 
und Cloth,” an additional duty of 10 cents per pound. 

Now, mark you, they have imposed a duty of 10 cents a 
pound on all goods above 60, and the vast quantity of such 
goods are not restricted to these kinds, but the 10 cents a 
pound applies because some of them may be used in the pro- 
duction of 60. So immediately we are confronted with the 
fact that all goods produced in America, as well as those 
imported from abroad that have any goods in which this prod- 
uct enters at all, shall bear that extra duty. 
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Now, Mr. President, as a last word, I am convinced that my 
friends in Arizona are in the same condition we are in in 
South Carolina. They are suffering not for the lack of a 
tariff or for the want of a tariff but for a proper market con- 
dition, Mark my word, you have already tried the emergency 
tariff and got no relief. You can try this tariff, and the only 
relief you will get will be the pleasure of producing more 
cotton for the purpose of furnishing a higher tariff for the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I would not address the 
Senate now as I have heretofore discussed this subject, but 
after such a well-informed person as the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Surra] has spoken, it is incumbent upon me to 
Say something in reply. While we may not agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina, we can not ignore him. 

The diamond pivot around which my remarks this afternoon 
will revolve is a sentence found on page 10940 of the proceed- 
ings in the Senate Monday, July 10 last, in a speech by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], a Senator whose 
strength and courage are recognized by all. Speaking of the 
tariff bill he said: = 

If the policy that is to be written into our tariff laws is a policy of 
protection, I do not find myself justified as a representative of the 


people of the State of Arkansas in voting to discriminate against the 
products of that State, 


Mr. President, no language that could be employed could 
more aptly describe the duty of Senators, 

It is necessary to clear away some underbrush that is ob- 
scuring our way in order to understand the terms in the no- 
menclature of this cotton about which we are now talking. 

The long-staple cotton grown in the Southwest is called 
American-Egyptian cotton, it is called Pima cotton, and it is 
also called Sakellarides cotton. So when I say Pima cotton 
I mean American-Egyptian or Sakellarides cotton. 

In 1920 there were produced in the United States in the 
irriguted’ valleys of the Southwest 103,000 bales of American- 
Egyptian or Pima cotton. 

The imports of Sakellarides cotton from Alexandria, Egypt, 
into the United States in the year closing August 1, 1920, was 
approximately 340,000 bales. The average import of this cot- 
tou for the four previous years was 120,000 bales. 

It is conservatively estimated that the demand of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers for this type of cotton, which is used prin- 
cipally in manufacturing cord-tire fabries, airplane and balloon 
cloth, mercerized and fine cotton goods, such as dimities, lawns, 
voiles, fine shirtings, handkerchiefs, and threads, will average 
about 250,000 bales annually. 

The cotton producers of the Southwest are asking for at least 
a suflicient duty to equalize the difference in labor and trans- 
portation costs between the wages paid the peasant laborer of 
Egypt of from 24 to 36 cents per day and the daily wage paid 
ngricultural labor in the Southwest of from $2 to $3 per day. 
The transportation cost from Alexandria, Egypt, to New Eng- 
land manufacturing points is $10 less per bale than the lowest 
rate from Phoenix, Ariz., in the center of the American-Egyp- 
tian district, to the same manufacturing points. The difference 
in labor cost is most vital, as approximately 60 per cent of 
the cost of producing this specialized long-staple cotton is for 
labor. 

In considering the need for protection for this developing 
American industry, encouraged by five administrations and as- 
sisted by appropriations from every Congress since 1904, four 
factors should be considered: x 

First. Is the production within the United States of long- 
staple cotton of superior quality in sections proven ideal for 
its growth an essential national industry? 

Second. Will the failure to protect long-staple cotton by rea- 
sonable tariff, sufficient to equalize the difference between the 
cost of the present labor of Egypt and the American agricul- 
tural labor and the difference in transportation costs, destroy 
the production of American-Egyptian cotton in the United 
States? 

Third. Is it not probable that with the protection asked for 
we can produce in the United States within a few years, in 
regions proven thoroughly suited to its growth, all the long- 
staple cotton of this type needed by American manufacturers? 

Fourth. If this industry, developed with the assistance of the 
Department of Agriculture, is allowed to perish through lack 
of the reasonable tariff protection asked for, will not our Ameri- 
can manufacturers, needing this class of cotton, eventually pay 
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such a price for it as foreign nations controlling production of 
it may dictate? 

I confine my remarks directly to these four points. First, is 
the production of this type of cotton an essential national 
industry? 

I have heretofore spoken of the valuable work carried on by 
the Government since 1902 in developing the Pima cotton. This 
work covered scientific studies in Egypt, the establishment in 
1906 of plant-breeding gardens in Arizona, the establishment 
of thorough Government standards now recognized throughout 
the world, an organized system of Government inspection of 
standardized selected seed, and a study of the most practical 
uses of this cotton by American manufacturers, and, finally, 
owing to its extreme strength, combined with lightness, its 
suecessful use after the most exacting and careful tests by the 
Government for our Air Service in airplane wings and 
balloon cloth. 

While Pima cotton has proved satisfactory in these tests, 
they are now working to improve methods of eooperation, spe- 
cifically in marketing, and through more careful land selection, 
improved methods of cultivation, cleaner picking, and better 
ginning and baling to still further improve the standard quality 
of this cotton. 

It is interesting to note that the Government in developing 
this long-staple industry in the Southwest was but reviving an 
ancient industry, practiced by the prehistoric peoples in the 
southwestern valleys. 

Owing to the encouragement of the Government, aided by 
the conditions created during the war, and the greatly increased 
demand by cord-tire manufacturers the production of Pima 
cotton in the Southwest has grown from 3,331 bales in 1916 
to a production in 1921 of 103,000 bales. The wisdom of the 
Government in encouraging this new southwestern industry has 
been shown by the fact that during this same period the in- 
roads of the boll weevil have reduced the production of the 
famous sea-island cotton, almost identical with Pima in length 
of fiber, from 117,559 bales in 1916 to a production in 1920 of 
but 1,725. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced during the war by the 
American manufacturers of cotton fabrics in obtaining Egyp- 
tian cotton, the use of American-Egyptian cotton, especially by 
the tire manufacturers, largely increased, and there was also 
a steadily increasing use by fine spinners when assured they 
could obtain this exceptionaliy long and uniformly running 
cotton in quantities; and an opportunity was given to prove 
the exceptional value of this cotton not only in airplane and 
balloon cloth but in other fine fabrics. 

At the outbreak of the war the farmers of the Salt River 
Vailey in Arizona were nearly ready to abandon the production 
of this long-staple cotton, because the low price received, below 
actual cost of production, was entirely out of line with its real 
value. The prices brought about by the war, however, en- 
couraged the farmers to continue production, with the result 
that a really valuable national industry was established. In 
other words, the American-Egyptian long-staple industry was 
practically saved by the submarine. 

Reference has been made to the various uses of this cotton; 
the bulk of it goes into what is known as cord-tire fabrics, 
made from No. 22 counts of yarn. Another use is in fine 
ginghams, made from No. 30 to No. 50 yarns; fine shirtings, 
made from Pima cotton of No. 60 to No, 80 yarns; while finer 
goods, such as voiles, dimities, stockings, mercerized goods, and 
fine fabrics mixed with silk, are made from No. 110 to No. 130 
yarns. 

A particular factor. to which attention should be given, is 
that Pima cotton is particularly well adapted to the various 
manufacturing processes, sueh as mercerizing, dyeing, and 
bleaching. 

For use in all these fabrics American-Egyptian cotton has 
been found to be practically unexcelled and for use in air- 
plane cloth made of No. 80 yarns it has been found nearly 
as satisfactory as the best of Irish linen. It is an interesting 
fact that cord-tire fabric made from uncombed American- 
Egyptian cotton shows a greater strength than fabric made 
from combed Sakel, an exceedingly fundamental point te the 
American tire manufacturer. The elasticity is also unexcelled. 
In the past a comparatively small proportion of fine cotton 
fabrics, mercerized or otherwise, has been made in the United 
States. The production of this class of goods is largely con- 
trolled by Great Britain; but there is every reason to believe 
that with the continuance in America of the production of 
American-Egyptian cotton our own spinners will largely in- 
crease their manufacture of fine goods, thus affording a sta- 
bilized demand for American-Egyptian, even should the de- 
mund for use in automobile tires decrease. 


Egypt produces annually about 700,000 bales of Sakel cotton, 
sold to the manufacturers of Europe and America, and prin- 
bi woven into tire fabrics. 

e cost of production in 1921 in the Southwest, based on a 
yield of one-half bale per acre, and a basic ene $2 per day 
for agricultural labor, showing a cost to the producer of 
American-Egyptian Pima long-staple cotton, delivered at New 
England manufacturing points, of 84.88 cents per pound. 

The production cost of Sakel cotton, almost identical with 
Pima, shipped from Alexandria, Egypt, and laid down at New 
England points, for this season’s production, is estimated at 
21.6 cents per pound. 

At present Egypt produces annually about 700,000 bales of 
this type of cotton, America produced 103,000 bales, Peru about 
5,000, the Sudan about 10,000, and Nigeria and Uganda in cen- 
tral Africa about 2,000 bales each in 1920. The world’s demand 
for fabric made from fine cotton is increasing. England with a 
keen sense of trade advantage has definite constructive plans 
under way through her control of barbarous and semicivilized 
countries to control the long-staple cotton production of the 
world; and tiis manifest that if we allow this American indus- 
try to perish, our American manufacturers will eventually pay 
such a price for this essentially needed cotton as the nation or 
nations which control its production may demand. With remark- 
able vision England is laying her plans for obtaining her raw 
materials for the benefit of her manufacturers in those equa- 
torial lands where native labor is unlimited and the price of 
production is not a factor. In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Finance in December, 1921, Mr. D. B. Heard, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., said, amongst other things: 

Recently I had the opportunity of conf 
very able manager of the bngilah Cotton’ G as 238 T i 
the cooperation of the Government is spending £150,000 annum in 
the development of new fields of cotton production. r. Himbery's 
report to the World Cotton Conference on this remarkable development 
is attached hereto under the head of “ Exhibit I.“ This organization 
brought about the production in Nigeria, Uganda, Sudan, and Meso- 

tamia last year of 80,400 bales of cotton, of which approximates 

„000 were long le cotton of the type referred to in this. statement, 


and the estimate of production this 55 in the same countries is 
146,000 bales, with an ultimate production of nearly 3,000,000 bales. 


In a statement prepared in 1920 hy Mr. Schofield, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, on the production cost 
of American-Egyptian or Pima cotton in the Southwest he shows 
an annual production cost last season of 52:% cents. Sakel 
cotton from Egypt’s crop of 1920 was freely offered during the 
past summer laid down in New Bedford and other New Eng- 
land points for 26 cents, which explains the reason for the 
recent paralysis of our American long-staple industry. While 
production costs in the Southwest have greatly decreased since 
Mr. Schofield’s estimate was made, it is manifest that, even at 
the present low scale of wages, which ig less than what could 
be justly considered normal, we can not produce our cotton and 
lay it down in New England manufacturing districts at a less 
price than 35 cents. With Egypt able to lay this cotton down 
in New England for 26 cents, it is evident that if the 20 cents 
per pound tariff asked for is added to the present price of Sakel 
Egyptian cotton, the American grower will make but a fair 
profit above his cost of production. Secretary of Agricuiture 
Wallace in his recent report to the Ways and Means Committee 
recommended a minimum duty of 10 cents per pound on this 
type of cotton, and the situation now existing, as outlined above, 
would seem to justify the duty of 20 cents per pound asked for. 
It is hoped through this tariff legislation te stabilize the price 
of American-Egyptian cotton at from 40 cents to 45 cents per 
pound, thus justifying the continuation of the industry. 

As the Senator from Utah stated as to the figures which I gave 
on the floor of the Senate about a year ago, those figures would 
not be appropriate at this time, because conditions have some- 
what changed; but from all of the information we are able to 
obtain, the difference to-day in the cost of preduction, where it 
was 26 cents a pound in 1920 is now 15 cents a pound, and my 
colleague [Mr. Cameron] has tendered an amendment proposing 
to increase the rate brought in by the committee from 7 cents 
per pound to 15 cents per pound, so as to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production. 

It might interest Senators to know that in the early part of 
1920 on a bale of cotton shipped from Alexandria to the New 
England mills the freight was $10 per bale less than the freight 
upon a bale of cotton shipped from Phoenix, Ariz., to the same 
point. 

Now, as to the kinds of cloth made from this cotton it is 
called luxurious or character cloth, I have here some large 


samples of character cloth made from Arizona-Egyptian, or 
Sakellarides cotten, manufactured. sold, and guaranteed by the 
Textile Industrial Institute of Spartanburg, S. C. 


1922. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. 
ator? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to inquire of the Senator what 
has been the effect of the imposition of a tariff duty of 7 cents a 
pound on cotton produced in his State? Did it cause the impor- 
tations from Egypt to diminish or cease entirely, or what has 
been the effect? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall try to give the Sena- 
tor the information because that is a pertinent question. I 
think I have the here from the emergency tariff informa- 
tion, Series No. 27, covering long-staple cotton. 

Beginning with the year 1918, the United States received from 
Egypt in 1913, 124,684 bales; in 1914, 89,726 bales; in 1915, 
176,974 bales; in 1916, 185, 497 bales; in 1917, 134,891 bales; in 
1918 it dropped to 75,865 bales; and in 1919 increased to 95,262 
bales. Then came the disastrous year of 1920. Egypt exported 
to the United States 275,617 bales in 1920, and destroyed the 
value of the long-staple cotton crop in the ‘Southwest. During 
the year 1921, 46,423 bales were imported; in other words, in 
1921, 46,423 bales were imported and the year before 275,617 
bales were imported; so that practically one-sixth was imported 
in 1921 that came in in the year 1920, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator, then, argues that the imposi- 
tion of the duty under the emergency tariff act caused the de- 
crease in importations? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida is 
entitled to a frank answer, and I am going to deal with him 
frankly. Senators do not agree; all I can do is to state the ulti- 
mate facts. ‘The Senator knows that in 1920 came a general 
debacle; mills themselves closed ; and I will not attribute to the 
tariff the fact that we imported only one-sixth of the cotton in 
1921 which we imported in 1920; I would not say that was 
wholly due to the tariff; but the 7 cents per pound duty of the 
emergency law helped us just 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just one other question or two along that 
line. Does the Senator from Arizona feel ‘that the imposition 
of a duty upon the long-staple cotton would be a revenue- 
producing tariff? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As well as affording indirect protection, it 
would produce revenue? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. If I were in charge ofa tariff bill or 
if I were the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives or the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, the first article I should select on 
which to impose a duty would be long-staple cotton. I would 
be entirely unembarrassed in doing so by the fact that long- 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 


staple cotton is produced in my State, but I would impose a |. 


duty because it is a splendid revenue producer. 

Mr. FLETCHER, May I ask the Senator one other question, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I feel a considerable interest in this ques- 
tion, because Florida produces about one-third of the sea-island 
or long-staple cotton, as we call it, which is produced in this 
country. I think South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida produce 
the sea-island cotton of the country. Of course, there is no 


real need of importing cotton from Egypt or anywhere else. 


We in this country can produce all of the cotton and all the 
kinds of cotton that are needed, and we do, of course, export 
large quantities. I bave the impression—and I will ask the 
Senator from Arizona whether it conforms to his experience or 
observation or judgment in the matter—that the importation 
of Egyptian cotton takes place at the instance of manufacturers 
but not because they are obliged to have the Egyptian cotton. 
Long-staple cotten is an expensive cotton to produce; it is a 
12-months“ crop really. Its producers have to pay very high 
wages to gather it; it is more expensive to gin and prepare for 
market than is the short-staple cotton; it costs all the way 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound to produce it, and in some in- 
stances, perhaps, more; but when the long-staple cotton pro- 
dueer offers his cotton to the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
will say, “I will give you 20 cents a pound for that cotton.” 
„Well. but,“ the producer says, it is worth 40 cents.“ And 
it is worth 40 cents. But, just to illustrate, the manufacturer 
will say, But that is the market price now; I will pay you 
20 cents a pound; and if you do not want to take that, I 
will import some Egyptian cotton in order to supply my de- 
mand.” Is it not a fact that the importation of Egyptlan 
cotton is used as a club over the producer of long-staple 
cotton in this country to beat down the price of the producer? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will try first to answer the first part of 
the Senator’s question. 

The boll weevil has exterminated the sea-island cotton. 


Mr. FLETCHER. That is true to a considerable extent, 

Mr. ASHURST. If it were not for Arizona and California, in 
1920 we would have had but 1,700 bales of long-staple cotton; 
those two States—Arizona and California—came to, the rescue 
of this country. 

When our cavalrymen of the clouds in the World War, like 
eagles with victory in their beaks and the American herald in 
their talons, were soaring it was the fabric from Arizona- 
Egyptian or Pima cotton that made the aviators feel secure. 
With airplane wings made of this cotton he knew he had a 
steed with lungs of steel and wings of finest fabric. 

Mr, FLETCHER and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER, Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct about the ravages 
of the boll weevil, but we hope in some way or other to manage 
to produce a certain amount of long-staple cotton from time to 
time, at any rate, and I think there has been an increase in the 
acreage in Florida this year as compared to last year. My 
observations, however, had not so much reference to Florida as to 
the whole production, including that of Arizona as well, of long- 
staple cotton. My question was whether or not the manufac- 
turers did not use the Egyptian cotten as a club to beat down 
the price of long-staple cotton in this country, because it came 
in free, and they could always say, “ You will elther take our 
price for your product or we will bring in cotton from Egypt.“ 

Mr. ASHURST. Exactly. Here is a manufacturer in South 
Carolina or North Carolina, and here is a manufacturer in 
New England. The fact that one lives in New England and 
the other in the South makes no difference; they are going to 
get their raw material as cheaply as they may. I do not feel 
any resentment against the spinner of South Carolina or of 
North Carolina or of Massachusetts because he buys in Egypt; 
he wants cheap raw material, and he is opposed to a tariff on 
his raw material. If he can send to Egypt and get the cotton 
at 26 cents a pound, I do not blame him. That is a part of 
human nature. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question there, namely, whether this Egyptian cotton 
really competes with the sea-island cotten? In other words, the 
long-staple sea-island cotton is used very largely in making 
mercerized silk. They make the cotton cloth, and give it a 
caustic bath which gives it the silky texture and appearance, 
and then it is used for making automobile tires, and so forth. 
Whether this Egyptian cotton really competes or not, my con- 
tention is that the threat of importing the Egyptian cotton is 
used as a club to beat down the price. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say in reply to the Senator that it 
is comparable. I could say, but it would have a tinge of im- 
modesty, that it is superior to the Egyptian cotton and superior 
to the sea-island cotton. I will not say that, although I have 
proof that indicates that; but let me call to the attention of the 
Senator what is made out of the Egyptian cotton, and he will 
perceive at once that they are only the most luxurious cloths. 
I will read them: 

Sateen, plyvoile, semivoile, dimity, transparent organ 
sheer nainsook, French lawn batiste, chiffon mull, popl 
fine shirting poplin, fancy piqué vesting— 

Arizona cotton makes those cloths that the opulent people 
use and need, yet Senators hesitate about putting a duty on 
that which they will pay and never miss the price. 

Fancy striped volle, sateen brocade, thread-stripe organdy— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that made out of the Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; that is made out of the Arizona cotton. 
What I am enumerating are fabrics made from the Arizona or 
California cotton, which, as I repeat, is comparable to. your 
sea-island cotton and comparable to the Egyptlan cotton. 


„ cotton mull. 
„ warp print, 


Fancy leno volle, Jacquard, clip spot lawn, fancy swivel voile. 

Mr. President, being such a poor French scholar, indeed 
having such a paucity of French, I shall not read the other 
names of these luxurious cloths made from this cotton. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Egyptian cotton competes with it, 
does it not? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Egyptian cotton competes with it; yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, are not all these cloths made 
out of our cotton—the sea-island long-staple cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. This [indicating] has been handed to me 
with the label on it. The gentlemen engaged in producing cotton 

in Arizona came into my office last summer, some of them 
Shatner clethes made out of the Pima cotten; they handed to 
me these specimens of this Inxurious cloth, and they are men 
of truthfulness and high character. One of them was a strong 
Democrat; another was the editor of a leading Republican 
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paper; and they said that these luxurious cloths were made out 
of Pima cotton grown in the Salt River Valley. 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President, the question in my mind 
was whether the Egyptian cotton really could be used to pro- 
duce the same results. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, the ingenuity of our own Ameri- 
can manufacturers is such that they are able at times to pro- 
duce some sensational cloth that might not be produced in 
England or elsewhere. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
where the goods are manufactured that are made from this 
particular cotton, of which only about 130,000 bales are pro- 
duced in this country? 

Mr. ASHURST. This is taken from Arizona. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand, but where are the mills 
located that produce it? 

Mr. ASHURST. It says here: 

Character cloth: Trade-mark registered March 9, 1920— 

I am only reading what it says— 
manufactured, sold, and aranteed by Textile Industrial Institute, 
makers of character cloth, Si partanburg, S. C. 

Just as the Senator, a great lawyer, presents testimony as it 
is brought in to him and as the witnesses state their case, I 
offer these samples. 

Mr. President, here is some cotton which has been “ stapled ”; 
and I see Senators sitting about here who know all about cotton, 
Senators who were raised in the cotton States, their careers hav- 
ing been made and well made in cotton States. I labor, as you 
perceive, under some degree of embarrassment, because this is a 
new industry in my State. It is a new industry in the State of 
my affectionate friend the Senator from California [Mr. Joun- 
son]. It has grown up suddenly. 

Here is 14-inch cotton. This amendment would not cover that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment would cover one and a half; it 
covers one and three-eighths and above. 

Mr. ASHURST. Here are the staples: One and a half, one 
and nine-sixteenths, one and five-eighths, one and eleven-six- 
teenths. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do the growers of long-staple cotton work 
more or less than 12 hours a day in Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. The growing of long-staple cotton is a diffi- 
cult task. I do not know as much as the Senator does about 
it, but I know enough to know that the growing of upland or 
short-staple cotton entails a considerable amount of care, 
prudence, and work, but the growing of long-staple cotton is 
even a more technical, difficult business. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, that was not what I asked. 
I simply inquired whether the growers of this long-staple cotton 
work eight hours a day, as industrial labor usually does in mills 
and mines? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will discuss that 

Mr. STANLEY. 
day on an average. The point I am making—I will be perfectly 
frank with the Senator—is that we produce cotton, some short- 
staple cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, and a thousand and one 
other things, and our farmers work 12 hours a day. 

Mr. ASHURST. You are fortunate—only 12 hours a day. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was going to say, since the Senator was 
speaking of working 12 hours a day in Egypt, that farm labor 
works 12 hours a day in my country at the lowest, and from 
sun to sun as a rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me tell the Senator—indeed, I can not 
tell the Senator from Kentucky anything historically, because 
while the other side may be proud of HENRY Casor LODGE as a 
historian, we have equal pride in the Senator from Kentucky 
and others here. As to history, since the Senator has brought 
that up, let me tell him that when Cambyses went into Egypt 
in 525 B. C. he there found the Egyptian, the physically most 
perfect man the world ever saw. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator must remember 
that the cotton which the Egyptian produces is the finest in the 
world and sells for more than any other produced anywhere 
else in the world, and that is the cotton with which we have 
to compete. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator’s familiarity with cotton is 
grot. He asserts that the Egyptian cotton is the finest in the 
wo 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is that we compete 
with the price at which the cotton is sold and not with the 
wage which the laborer who makes it receives. The point of 
competition is the price, and the price of the cotton that the 
Egyptian makes and sells in all the markets of the world is 
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tremendously higher than the price of any cotton produced 
anywhere else. You are producing long-staple cotton now out 
in your State with a protection of 7 cents.a pound, and yet this 
Egyptian cotton is selling right here in the American market 
to-day for 10 or 15 cents a pound more than your cotton is 
selling for. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator dogmatically asserts that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not asserting it dogmatically. 

Mr, ASHURST. Well, the Senator asserts that. He says 
that is the fact. Now, why does the Egyptian cotton sell higher? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that that is a fact. 

Mr. ASHURST. A university professor in Cologne says that 
the Pima cotton is the best in the world. I will read the state- 
ment. It only came out this morning and I have not had a 
chance to read all of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose it were admitted that it was the 
best in the world. It still does not sell as high as the Egyptian 
cotton, and I think I can tell the Senator one of the reasons. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of the reasons is this, that it is not a 
question of the length of the staple at all, Of course, you want 
a long staple, but the length of the staple of the Egyptian cot- 
ton is not the thing that gives it the great advantage over other 
long-staple cotton. If we produced here a cotton of exactly the 
same length of staple it would still not sell for as high as the 
Egyptian cotton, because the Egyptian cotton for some reason 
or other known to Providence and not to us is considered by 
all manufacturers superior to any other cotton of the same 
length staple produced anywhere else in the world. 

It is just like the Turkish tobacco. We have tried hard in 
this country to raise a tobacco that would compete with the 
Turkish tobacco and which would be of the same value in blend- 
ing with other tobaccos as the Turkish tobacco. We have used 
the seed, we have tried to find a climate as near like that of 
Greece and Macedonia and other sections where it is grown in 
Europe, but we have never succeeded yet. There is some- 
thing in that tobacco which must be the result of the climatic 
conditions there which gives it a flavor, an aroma, that is en- 
tirely different from anything that can be produced anywhere 
else. 

It is the same with reference to cotton. I was talking with 
an expert about it only this morning. He said it was not a 
matter of the length of the staple, that it was an easy matter 
to raise cotton in this country of the same length of staple 
as the Egyptian cotton, but he said there was something in the 
Egyptian cotton, something of value that was indescribable, but 
which the manufacturers thoroughly understood, which did not 
exist in our long-staple cotton. I am merely telling what an 
expert of great authority told me. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to have that contribution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to state why the Egyptian cotton 
is worth more. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
why. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fiber of the Egyptian cotton is finer than 
the fiber of any other cotton known in the world and they 
can spin a finer yarn with the Egyptian cotton than with any 
other cotton in the world. 

The luster on the Arizona cotton is just as good as the luster 
on the Egyptian cotton, but if you put the fibers of the two 
eottons under a magnifying glass it will tell the story imme- 
diately, and the Senator from North Carolina was right when 
he said that we can not account for it. When you put Egyptian 
cotton upon the machinery and go into the spinning room and 
try to draw a thread of 150 or 200 the test will come. That 
is where you find the advantage of the fineness of the fiber 
of the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that may be true—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that shirtings like the 
samples he has just shown do not require an extra fine thread 
to make, and the Arizona cotton is just as good as any cotton 
grown in any part of the world for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just as the short staple is just as good for 
certain other grades of cloth as cotton grown anywhere in the 
world, But this is true—and the Senator from Utah must admit 
it—that wherever the very finest grades of goods are to be 
produced the Egyptian cotton is absolutely essential to their 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a thread to be spun above 
120 you have to have the Egyptian cotton to do it success- 
fully, just as you have to have Egyptian cotton, or a cotton 
with a staple of 13 inches or above, to make a thread finer than 
60 or 66. 


I would be glad to have the Senator tell me 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That does not imply that the long-staple 
cotton grown in various sections of the States, and especially 
in Arizona, is not exceedingly valuable in the manufacture of 
other cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just as good as any cotton in the world. 

Mr. ASHURST. Here is my able friend the senior Senator 
from North Carolina—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not trying to embarrass the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. The ability of the Senator embarrasses 
me. I know he would not try it willfully. His ability does 
it; his keenness of argument and suggestion is embarrassing 
to any Senator, and there is a double team against me. After 
he gets up and announces that the Arizona cotton is not com- 
parable to the Egyptian cotton; that the Arizona cotton lacks 
that indefinable essence, and does not quite measure up to the 

Əgyptian cotton, up jumps my friend from Utah, before whose 
great armory of facts I always bow, and they double-team on 
me and say, The Arizona cotton is out of court.” 

But I have witnesses here, and I will read their statements, 
so that Senators may see whether the Arizona cotton is in- 
ferior to the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood me altogether. 
I did not mean that the Arizona cotton was not as good as any 
cotton in the world for the manufacture of certain classes of 
goods, but I did say that there is a certain other class of high- 
grade goods in which that cotton can not be used. If you use 
it you get an inferior product, and to get the high-grade cloth 
it is absolutely essential that you use the Egyptian cotton, and 
in that use there fs no comparison between the Egyptian cot- 
ton and the Arizona cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say te the Senator that he certainly 
has not a technical knowledge of the manufacture of goods, or 
he would not have laid to my door any attempt whatever to 
“bawl” him out of court. I simply state facts as they exist 
as to the difference between the two cottons. I did say that 
up to the spinning of a thread of 120, the Arizona long staple 
is as good as any cotton in all the world, and the finish of it 
is just as good as that of any cotton in all the world. But I 
say now to the Senator that he can not find a manufacturer in 
all the werld who can take the Arizona long-staple cotton and 
spin a thread of 240. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me put in my proof now. Here is a 
document laid on my desk this morning through the kindness of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. I have scarcely 
had time to peruse it, but on page 24, in a footnote, we find a 
quotation from. the Daily News Record, of New York City, in 
its issue of February 4, 1922, giving a review of the New Bed- 
ford cotton market. What does New England say? I am go- 
ing to quote other countries; but what does New England say? 
In this document laid on my desk this morning, and which I 
have not had an opportunity thoroughly to peruse, I read: 

Pima has commanded more than its usual share of interest among 
the long cottons— 

That will bear a repetition— 

Pima has commanded more than its usual share of interest among 
the long cottons, Cotton men declare that there can be no overlook- 
ing the fact that the use of Pima for fine 3 is meeting with con- 
siderable favor with the mills where it has introduced. 

New England, which does not want this cotton to have a 
tariff, is at least fair enough to give it a good character. I do 
not expect New England to say it is superior to Egyptian. 

But I turn now to Professor Schiertz, a textile expert. Who 
is this; some Senator speaking out on the hustings? No; a 
textile expert of the Cologne University, who has the following 
to say of Arizona long-staple cotton: 2 

I have examined the samples 

Mr. President, am I reading aright? Is there not some 
strabismus about my sight when I see this, and see it for the 
first time? 

I have examined the samples of Arizona cotton given me 
Paar and I consider this cotton extremely adapted for replacing 
tian cotton. 

Can it be that I have read aright, after my friends here have 
said that the Egyptian cotton could be used for a purpose for 
which the Arizona cotton could not be used? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no question about 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not deny the statement I made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Replace. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could replace it in certain goods; in other 
goods it could not. 4 

Mr. ASHURST. A Senator can not be replaced in his seat 
unless he is out and the other man is in. He says replace.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Not all classes of goods. 


Mr. 


— D 


Mr. ASHURST. He says “replacing Egyptian cotton.” 

ae SMOOT. The Senator can put whatever construction he 
wan 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not a matter of construction. It sim- 
ply says that this Arizona cotton is eligible for replacing Egyp- 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have no question in the world about this 
fact, that if you raise large quantities of this cotton it will take 
the place of Egyptian cotton in the production of certain things. 
Particularly is that true with reference to automobile tires. 
If we had no long-staple cotton grown in this country it would 
be for us to go to Egypt to get the Egyptian cotton 
to make those tires. You can not make them with short-staple 
cotton. We were using Egyptian cotton to a large extent and 
chiefly in making automobile tires. Since we have begun to 
produce long-staple cotton, not only in the Senator's State but 
in other sections of the South, they are using that long-staple 
cotton to make tires instead of using the Egyptian cotton. But 
that does not mean that the Egyptian cotton is not absolutely 
necessary and that the Arizona cotton will not take its place 
in connection with the manufacture of the finest articles of 
cotton cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
doubt but that approximately 95 per cent of all the goods manu- 
factured from cotton in the United States, or imported into 
the United States, could be made of Arizona long-staple cotton. 
There is 5 per cent, however, that could not be made with it. 
Does that dispute the statement made by the professor that it 
could replace the Egyptian cotton? Not at all. Of course, it 
can replace it. Nobody is ever going to deny it. I certainly 
shall not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is not my habit, and I do 
not think it is the habit of anybody else in this controversy, 
to read a fragment of an article and not read it all. I am 
about to read from the pamphlet issued by the United States 
Tariff m, entitled “The emergency tariff act and 
long-staple cotton.“ It is Tariff Information, Series No. 27, 
page 18. This is Mr. William Paar, a Los Angeles importer, 
speaking. He told the officials of the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association at a recent conference as follows: 


German experts have declared your long-staple superior to 
Egyptian Sakell for the manufacture of — kinds of fine textiles, 
such as lisle silk, imitation linens, and cotton goods for underwear. 


Mr. Paar further said: 


gain of Arizona cotton. Professor Johannson, re 
oremost cotton expert in 


have never seen a raw material so suitable for the manufacture of 
h-class textiles, such as lis! * = 
2 linens,” Professor 8 ae Lease 3 aaron 

Then Professor Schiertz,.of Cologne University, was quoted. 
But I have spent too much time on the character of the cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes, 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a certain part of the Senator's 
argument about which I feel that I ought to make some obser- 
vations and ask some questions. The Senator stated a little 
while ago that the cultivation of the long-staple cotton was 
exceedingly expensive and exceedingly difficult. Of course, I 
know nothing about the process of growing the long-staple cot- 
ton in Arizona, but I assume the process of growing it is the 
same as the process of growing long-staple cotton in other 
parts of the country. Arizona is not the only place, as I said, 
where it is grown. We grow it where we can in North Caro- 
lina, not quite as long a staple as in Arizona, but not so much 
shorter. I have grown some of it myself, There are sections of 
my State where a good deal of it is grown. 

So far as my observation goes, the process of cultivating it is 
exactly the same as that of cultivating the short-staple cotton. 
The only difference is that we do not get quite as large a yield 
per acre, measured in pounds, from the long-staple as from the 
short-staple cotton. We get very much more for the long- 
staple cotton that we grow in my State than we do for the short- 
staple cotton. I think it will sell for probably one-third more 
than the short staple. I think sometimes it sells for twice as 
much as the short-staple cotton. But the cost of producing it is 
no greater than the cost of producing the short-staple cotton 
except that there ean be produced only a little over one-half as 
much to the acre of the long-staple cotton. 

It may be that it is produced in a different way in the Sens- 
tor’s State, but we simply prepare our land for it just as we do 
for the ordinary cotton. We plant it with machinery just as we 
do the short-staple cotton. We plow it in the same way; we 
hoe it in the same way; we pick it in the same way; and we gin 
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it in the same way. There is absolutely no difference. There- 
fore, I think the Senator is wrong when he says the process of 
cultivation is very difficult. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I suppose the same general plan 
of cultivation would apply. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the Egyptian Government 
goes to great pains to develop and produce this Egyptian cotton. 
I was wondering if in this monograph, which I have not read 
entirely, attention was called to that fact by which any com- 
parison could be made of the conditions under which Arizona 
cotton is produced in America and the other cotton is produced 
in Egypt. I find on page 23 the following statement: 

Short-staple uplands is the basic cotton crop of the world, and prices 
of other cottons necessarily follow a rise or fall in the price of uplands. 
Such variations from the price of the basic cotton are influenced and 
necentuated by special factors. Pima and Egyptian cottons tend to 
come together in periods of low prices and to draw apart on a rising 
market. The Pima crop, very much smaller than the Egyptian and in a 
few hands, is less subject to speculation, and bei more securely 
financed and marketed by a few large growers can hold its level better 
in a distress market. It is largely controlled by be Pima Cotton Grow- 
ers“ Association, and Government funds available through the War 
Finance Corporation have been used to enable the growers to hold for 
better prices. The Egyptian Government also assists its growers, not 
only by advances through the National Bank of Egypt but also by the 
direct purchase of cotton in periods of depression. 

In other words, the Government becomes the purchaser of 
the cotton at a given price in order that it may not go down, 
and to sustain the morale of the grower as we did in the 
emergency when we took the wheat crop in hand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And as we tried to do in the matter of the 
cotton crop. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and as they threatened to do, but went in 
the other direction, in reference to the cotton crop. 

The Egyptian prices are affected 3 by conditions in the fine 
spinning industry of England, its main market, and secondarily by the 
American demand. ? 

I want to call the Senator's attention to a comparison of the 
Boston prices of comparable grades of the Egyptian cotton and 
the Arizona cotton with and without the duty. He will notice, 
going down to the market quotations of 1922, fully good Sakel, 
comparable with No. 2 Pima, without the duty, 52} cents a 
pound against 37 cents, a margin of the Sakel over the Pima 
of 22} cents. For the February quotation we have 48 and 36. 
For the April quotation we have 46 against 32, and for May 48 
against 85. This would seem to indicate that amongst other 
things the price of Egyptian cotton maintains itself firmly over 
the American cotton even in the American market, indicating 
that there is really an intrinsic difference in the grades. There 
is that difference, as every cotton man knows, but when every- 
thing is said and done, there is not enough of the Arizona cot- 
ton and Egyptian cotton that is available for America to meet 
the demands even were they interchangeable; that is, one a 
perfect substitute for the other. My contention is that the 
price of Egyptian cotton is wholly uninfluenced by the Arizona 
product, and the price of the Arizona cotton is wholly unin- 
fluenced by the Egyptian product. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the amount of the normal crop, 
in bales, of Arizona and California cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. About 200,000 bales. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to ob- 
serve that thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land in California are adapted to the cultivation of this par- 
ticular kind of cotton, and that fact ought to be borne in mind 
in dealing with the problem. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I had intended to make an 
extended argument and a further appeal on this subject, but 
realizing the fullness with which this has been gone into before 
the Finance Committee and in the Senate to-day and previously, 
I do not feel justified in doing so other than to point out a few 
facts which to my mind show the justness of our claims for 
protection of one of the greatest and most essential infant in- 
dustries in the country. In looking around the Chamber during 
this discussion I note only a very few Senators present, and it 
seems unnecessary for me to repeat here the merits of my 
amendment in view of the individual conversations I have had 
with most of the Senators, to whom I have presented in a per- 
sonal way our hopes of adequate protection for our greatest 
agricultural industry. I do desire, however, to read a letter 


written to the chairman of the Finance Committee which is con- 


cise and to the point, and which is illustrative of the fallacy of 
certain objections to the protection of this industry, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1922. 
Senator PORTER J. McCumper, 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: While in Providence, R. I., yesterday there was 
brought to my attention a statement appearing in the Providence 
Journal under date of February 3 to the effect that former Senator 
Henry F. Lippitt, of Rhode I d, had appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee in opposition to the proposed duty on long-staple 
cotton, and in his presona ndn to the committee referred to certain 
statements which I had made as president of the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association. 

As you are aware, the American-Egyptian or Pima long-staple cotton, 
running in length from 1% inches to 11 inches, is produced in the irri- 

ted valleys of Arizona and California, princi y in tbe Salt River 

alley near Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Lippitt, in the article referred to, is e as saying that this 
cotton “ was by no means cotton that could take the place of all of 
the Egyptian cotton that is imported, as much of that was of a su- 
paor quality to the Arizona cotton and would have to be used if 
Shed popan was to continue to produce threads and fabrics of the 

est quality.’ e 

rom research work which our Cooperative Marketing Association 
has been carrying on, in cooperation with the United States art- 
ment of Agriculture a e pas: 90 days, and from — ons 
which I have penig made in the milling district in New England, I 
am convinced that the American-Egyptian or Pima cotton in the con- 
dition in which it is now going into the market is fully equal in quality 
to the Egyptian cotton, which experts testify is now deteriorating in 
value, and that practically all the threads and fabrics now made in 
New England from Sakel or Egyptian cotton can now be made of 
American-Egyptian or Pima. 

Up to six months ago ng | of the American fine spinners were of 
the opinion, before they had learned what changes in mechanical 
meth were necessary to handle Pima cotton 3 that the 
use of Pima cotton was n in coarse yarns largely used for 
making tire fabrics. But on the advice of experts who have been 
studying this remarkable Arizona-Egyptian cotton we have been makin 
an organized effort since last September to g the Pima cotton us 
by those spinners who are making yarns for fine fabrics. At first 
some of those mills were dissatisfied with the cotton, but as they de- 
veloped the proper mechanical processes for utilizing it they have 
found it fully as good as the tian cotton. Certain of the fine 
fabric mills who a year ago were reluctantly trying out Pima cotton 
experimentally are now glad to buy it in even running lots of several 
hundred bales at a time. A convincing evidence that American spin- 
ners of fine yarns are to-day findin ima cotton thoroughly satis- 
factory is the fact that of the 40, bales of Pima cotton sold since 
last September a very large proportion has been bought by the fine 
2 Only this week in New England I have received abundant 

emonstration, both from mills and brokers, that Pima cotton for use 
in fine fabrics is no longer an pede ps but a demonstrated success. 

In another portion of ex-Senator Lippitt’s remarks it is indicated 
that Governor Campbell, of Arizona, in urging a tariff on Pima cotton 
redicted that in five years Arizona would produce all the cotton of 
his type needed by the American manufacturers. In the brief which 
I cece to the Senate Finance Committee on January 13 last I 
endeavored to make it Mg clear that, if given reasonable protection, 
the cotton producers of the Southwest, which includes those in the 
irrigated valleys of California as well as Arizona, would be able to 
produce all the cotton of this type needed by the American manufac- 
turers, and Governor Campbell intended to have his remarks so apply 
and not solely to Arizona. 

I also presented a map supplied by the United States Department of 
Agriculture showing the definite location of these irrigated sections of 
the Southwest where it had been demonstrated Pima cotton could be 
grown, aggregating nearly a million and a half acres. If about 30 

is area were put into the production of Pima cotton an- 


satisfactorily now find that in mercerized yarns it is fully as good as 
Sakel or Beyy tian cotton, and that when properly spun and woven 
into fabrics it develops practically the same sheen and finish as fabrics 
made from Egyptian cotton. 

I feel that in this matter there should be understanding, cooperation, 
and sympathetic interest between the manufacturers of this cotton 
and we who are producing it in the Southwest, and I am making the 
foregoing statement in no spirit of controversy but simply in an en- 
den vor to clear up any misunderstanding that may exist on this sub- 
— and would be glad to bave this letter filed as a supplement to the 
rief presented on January 13 last. 

Faithfully yours, Dwianr B. HEARD. 

I have read this letter, as requested, in order to show that 
there was no thought in the minds of the spinners or of the 
manufacturers of New England but that the Egyptian cotton 
raised in Arizona is equally as good in every respect as the 
cotton imported from Egypt. There is room in the Southwest 
for the development of this industry. We have lands enough 
under irrigation on which to produce all the long-staple or the 
Pima cotton, whatever it may be termed, to take care of all the 
needs of the manufacturers in this country. There can be no 
question about that. It would be but a helping hand, justly 
deserved, for the Government to assist this industry for a while 
just as Many others have been helped in the past. 

I can see no reason why Congress, while framing a tariff 
bill, should not in justice to a community that has been striv- 
ing to produce a commodity which has heretofore been sup- 
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plied by a foreign country, grant the necessary protection to 
carry on such development and establish a new industry so 
essential to our well-being—one that is indispensable in time 
of war. 

I might here appropriately add that Mr. Heard has spent 
months of time at an enormous expense in personally investi- 
gating this industry in all parts of the world, and is con- 
sidered an authority on the subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
an appendix to my remarks the brief presented to the Finance 
Committee by Mr. Heard on January 13, referred to in the 
letter which I have just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. CAMERON, I can not see the contention of the Senators 
opposing this meritorious duty of 16 cents, especially those of 
the South, for surely such a protection in no way will injure 
their cotton, which is wholly of a different kind. The market of 
one will not affect the market of the other. 

One other fact I desire to have considered, which to me seems 
a most binding obligation, and that is during the World War 
the people of the Southwest were requested and urged to the 
point of patriotism by the Government to engage in the pro- 
duction and the building up of the industry of long-staple cot- 
ton with assurances that they would be protected. On these 
representations farms were converted into cotton fields, and 
no expense was spared in cultivating and producing the new 
product which was so essential during the war. To-day these 
same farmers are crying for relief, and are justly expecting 
the fulfillment of this moral obligation, else nothing but bank- 
ruptcy and disappointment will be their reward. Through the 
Agricultural Department these people were told that it was 
the great American policy to produce our own raw materials; 
that before long, as a result of this policy by the Government, 
all the long-staple cotton needed in this country would be pro- 
duced at home. A picture was presented of a great American 
industry, finally self-supporting and independent, which would 
mean full utilization of the barren wastes of the West as a 
cotton country, the finest in the world; a community of homes, 
sound finances, and full American livelihood. Now, if this 
industry is not fully protected, this moral obligation not kept, 
I ask what will be the result when it is remembered that the 
people of Arizona were urged by the Government to build up 
a great new industry, and were later repeatedly advised by the 
recognized spokesmen of the Republican Party that they could 
rely on receiving such protection in the new tariff bill as 
would assure the permanent prosperity of the long-staple cotton 
industry? It will be recognized that a failure to protect that 
industry in the pending tariff legislation will be regarded by 
them as nothing short of a gross betrayal. 

There is no one in the Senate who tries to be fairer on ques- 
tions coming before this body than I; and I feel in standing 
here to-day and proposing my amendment I have not asked 
for sufficient protection when I have proposed a duty of 15 
cents a pound on long-staple cotton. However, I believe the 
people of Arizona can get along with such a rate if it is given 
to them; and I believe it should be given to them; but I do 
not think they are asking anything that is unjust. So I hope 
when the Senate votes on the question this afternoon it will 
see fit to give us this 15 cents for which we ask and let us 
continue the industry and show the country what we can do in 
the production of long-staple cotton. 

T want in conclusion to ask unanimous consent for the privi- 
lege of including in the Record as a part of my remarks the 
statements to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APPENDIX A. 
ARIZONA LONG-STAPLE COTTON, 
DEFINITION, 

Any statutory definition of “long-staple" cotton must necessarily be 
arbitrary; but inasmuch as the “ Sakellaridis” variety of E tian 
cotton is the product which sells on a level with the “American Pima ” 

wn in Arizona, and the great bulk of the “ Sakellaridis” staple is 

inches in length, it is recommended that “ long-staple” cotton be 

defined in the tariff act as a staple not less than 18 inches in length, 

although the Arizona staple has an average length of 18 inches. In 

other words, unless long-staple“ cotton is described as of a length 

of 1) inches or more no protection against the competing variety of 
Egyptian cotton would be found. 

HISTORY. 

“American Pima" cotton was 3 on the Pima Indian Reser- 
vation in Arizona during the years 1902-1910 by the scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and in 1910 they announced 
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year of 1910, had become the chief E 


that as a result of their long experiments in plant breeding they had 
roduced a “long-staple"’ cotton equal in every respect to the best 

tian cotton. The Department of Agriculture was led to make 
these experiments because it had been foreseen that the ravages of 
the boll weevil would in time destroy the sea-island cotton in TE 
and it had been found impossible to grow sea-island cotton successfully 
on the mainland of the United States. 

Following that announcement, and because of the urgent advice of 
the Department of Agriculture the farmers of the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona began wing “Pima” cotton. The development of the in- 
dustry was gradual but had reached large proportions the year 1915; 
and in the year 1920 the growing of long-staple“ cotton had become 
the chief agricultural industry in Arizona—the Salt River and Yuma 
Valleys being mainly devoted to its culture. 

Meanwhile, however, the “ Sakellaridis“ cotton of Egypt, which by 
a strange coincidence had been developed in that country in the same 
tian article of rt to the 

nited States so that by the fall of 1920 the “ Sakellaridis cotton 
had become a destructive competitor, and practically all of the 1920 
crop of cotton grown in the Salt River and Yuma Valleys in Arizona 
and amounting to some 90,000 bales remains unsold, 

There are at least 200,000 bales of “ Sakellaridis” cotton in Amer- 
ican warehouses awaiting 15 85 demands, and in view of this sur- 
plus and the incoming crop for this year in Egypt there is no hope of 
a living market for the Arizona growers unless an adequate protective 
duty be levied apon the Egyptian article. That small portion of the 
Arizona crop of last year which has been marketed has brought from 
25 to 30 cents a pound at Phoenix and Yuma, approximately one-half 
the cost of production. 

FINANCIAL DISASTER. 


The cost of producing the 1920 crop of cotton was 52 cents per 
und, Many millions of dollars of the funds of the local banks are 
ied u in the product; they have borrowed several million dollars 
from the Federal reserve bank, and appalling disaster awaits the people 
cee communities unless relief through an adequate tariff be pro- 


»Long-staple“ cotton is used in the manufacture of fine dress goods, 
fine hosiery, fine sewing thread (all luxuries), and in automobile tire 
fabrics. In recent years approximately 80 per cent of Arizona cotton 
has gone into cord“ tires. 

The people of Arizona who are most familiar with trade conditions 
say that if Arizona cotton is properly rotected the market demand 
and the market price will immediately improve, whereas so long as 
American manufacturers are assured of cheap cotton from Egypt 
through the years to come there will be no disposition to offer anything 
but a band-to-mouth market. 

FAITH IN PROTECTION, 

Some 200,000 acres of the most valuable irrigated lands in Arizona 
were devoted to the growing of “long-staple" cotton in 1920. The 
acreage the present year is somewhat under 100,000. 

Why, it may be asked, did the farnrers of Arizona persist In again 
planting a large acreage of cotton this year when their crop of the 
previous year still remained unsold? The answers are: 

(1) The landowners were led to believe that the Republican policy 
of protection would be applied to Arizona; (2) it requires two years 
to place cotton land into profitable production of alfalfa, and the Jand- 
owners preferred to trust to the fairness and statesmanship of the 
American Congress; and 905 the semitropic climate and the soil of 
southern Arizona furnish ideal conditions for the srowiny of “long- 
staple" cotton, and these landowners are anxious to continue in th 
industry. 

COMPETING CONDITIONS. 

The fellaheen of Egypt work 12 hours a day in growing “ Sakel- 
laridis“ cotton and receive 40 cents therefor. Farm labor was paid in 
Arizona at the rate of $5 7 75 day in 1920 and will receive not less 
than $3 the present year. he cost of production this year in Arizona 
will be at least 41 cents per pound, 

The Egyptian producer is able to lay his cotton down on the Ameri- 
can seaboard for a freight rate, Alexandria to Boston, of 60 cents per 
hundredweight. The Arizona grower pays in freight somewhat above 
2 a hundredweight to the same market, the Egyptian thus oying a 

ifferential of nearly 13 cents pr pound in freights alone. o con- 
9 8 is made concerning the American freight rate. Not only must 
he railroads receive a revenue which will permit them to live, but they 
should not be deprived of the very la revenue which a continuance 
of the cotton industry in Arizona will give them, and that industry will 
languish and die if Congress denies its appeal for protection. — 

In the Salt River Valley and in the Yuma Valley there have been 
established two American communities of the very highest type. 

PROPOSED DUTY. 


For the adequate protection of the“ long-staple“ cotton industry in 
Arizona and California a duty of 20 cents per pound should be levied 
on all importations of the long staple.” 

The development of American industries through their proper protec- 
tion until they are well established and the assurances of the very best 
living conditions have always been cardinal Republican doctrines. To 
refuse protection to the infant long-staple cotton industry is to abandon 
these doctrines. 

LIMITATION, 

The people of Arizona for the present would be satisfied with a pro- 
tective duty of 20 cents per pound, limited to five years. They are 
willing to trust to the wisdom of Congress in dealing with the situation 
at the end of the 5-year period. 

ATTITUDE OF MANUFACTURERS, 


Although the House bill carries a satisfactory duty on tire fabrics 
and on textiles and all other fabrics into which long-staple cotton 
enters, it appears that some of the manufacturers are not satisfied with 
such protection, but insist on the privilege of buying their raw mate: 
from the fellaheen of Egypt or from Arizona growers at a ruinous price, 


THE CONSUMER. 


As already pointed out, 8 cotton 
into the manufacture of articles which are fair! ssed as luxuries. 

Assuming that a duty of 20 cents per pound would within another 
year cause the American market for long-staple cotton to advance to 
40 cents p pound, it can not be held with truth that this increased 
rice would lay a serious burden on the consumer. Certainly an added 
0 cents per pound for the cotton should not add one cent to the cost 
of a pair of fine hose or to a spool of fine thread, or add very much to 
the cost of a cord tire. 


ps almost exclusively 
ela 
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COMPENSATING DUTY. 

The only argument which has been offered against a duty on long- 
staple cotton has been to the effect that there should be a compensa- 
tory duty on all imported articles containing the long staple, and 
that it is extremely difficult for customs officials to determine from 
inspection whether a manufactured fabric from abroad contains a 
staple 14 inches 3 This argument presumes the necessity of a 
33 duty. ut why grant the soundness of such an assump- 

on 


The pending tariff bill provides a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
tire fabrics and cotton fabrics generally plus an added tax based on 
the “ thread count.” If the duty thus provided is not in all conscience 
a sufficient protection for these manufactured articles, the American 
people yj slow to believe otherwise. 

s 


on the basis of 20 cents a a and they can not believe that any 
ously through failure of customs om 8 


i 
the “compensating” duty. 
GOVERNMENT A CREDITOR. 


The Federal Government is a heavy creditor of these Arizona com- 
munities whose welfare—solven eyen—is now largely at stake in 
the cotton industry. The Salt River Valley Water Users“ Association 
owe to the Government on account of the Roosevelt Dam and rg oar 
tion works thereunder a round figure of $9,500,000. There is past due 
and unpaid on the installment account the sum of $203,000. 

The Fume project owes a total of $4,700,000 in round figures, 

REVENUD. 


the calendar year 1 figures 50,00. 

It is assumed from all the data in hand that in 
home market, after absorbing all the long-staple cotton that can be 
produced in Arizona and California—the available acreage having about 
reached its maximum—would take each year 100,000, of kella- 
ridis cotton from it. A So of 20 cents a pound would thus yield 
a revenue of $20,000,000 1 

To dwell on the importance of obtaining this added revenue from an 
article which goes into luxuries, while at the same time assuring 
pr rity and splendid living conditions to high-class American com- 
munities, would be to elaborate the obvious, 


THE GROWER A MANUFACTURER, 


but in th 
the wer is a manufacturer. Removing 
on the standing stalks the field, the grower takes this raw prod- 
uct to the cotton gin, where under his direction the seeds are removed, 
the lint is prepared and then baled and returned to him, whereupon 
he takes his bales to the local market or himself ships them to the 
eastern seaboard, where the baled product goes through further processes 
of manufacture—sometimes many before it reaches the ulti- 
mate consunrer. In other words, the primary raw material in the mat- 
ter of cotton is never seen by the intermediate and final manufacturers, 
but goes through the first processes of manufacture while still in the 
hands of the grower. 

Why should the interests en 
manufacture receive all the fos g care of the 

MORAL OBLIGATION, 


The Government is under a serious moral obligation to these com- 
munities. Through its Department of Agriculture the people of Arizona 


cy to grow our own supplies. You can grow 
here all the ‘long-staple’ cotton needed by the people of the United 
t 1 allions ue doliars at home 


in some of the later of 
Congress 


pending 
nothing short of a gross be 


APPENDIX B. 
STATEMENT REGARDING PRODUCTION OF AMBERICAN-EGYPTIAN on PIMA 
LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 
(Presented b ht B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz., to subcommittee on 
cotton of Commit ee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 


Apr, 25, 1 

Hon. Wittiam R. GREEN, APRIL 25, 1921. 
Chairman Subcommittee on Cotton, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 


House of Representatives, 


Sin: Availing of your suggestion that I present in concise form a 
statement in behalf of the needs of the producers of American-Egyptian 
cotton, I present the following: 

Statement by Dwight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Ariz., representing the Ari- 
zona Egyptian Cotton Growers’ Association, the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
r of Commerce, and the Phoenix Clearing House Association, 
as to the need of a protective tariff on American-Dgyptian or Pima 
long-staple cotton. 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 

The American-Egyptian or Pima long-staple cotton gorii which 

dustry, 


during the 15 or has developed as an essential national 
now estruction through com tion with cotton of similar 
produced by the peasant labor of pt on a present wage scale of 


cents per day for a 12-hour day. 
This tian long-staple cotton is now being laid down at New 
England spinning points at 26 cents per pound, almost exactly one-half 


the estimated Protaction: cost of last 

as per a repor 

of Agriculture. 
In the season of 1919-20, 485,000 bales of tian cotton were im- 


year’s American-Egyptian crop, 
recently furnished Congress by Mr. Wallace, N 


orted into the United States, as compared wit 
on of the previous five years of 202,000 bales, 
estimated that 70 per cent of this importation was 
T Marptian cotton cetias te Gee eet ee 
n cotton comes in com, ion 
The standard of living of the 9 15 * 
labor in the cotton fields of Egy 
standard of living. This peasant 


an average importa- 
It is conservatively 
Sakellaridis cotton, 


E tian peasants who furnish the 
ce vantle inferior to an American 


Bs cent of the American- 
abor for a nine-hour Jay in 
will reduced 


still more than five times as large as the Egyptian wage, in view of the 


It is conservative} 
duction of long-sta 
peking cotton in gpt in 

le, was less than $10 
cost of pirne the same size 
intolera 


ADIAR to 
— 500. pound e, While in Arizona the 
e was 880. 


— Pima cotton in Arizona in 1920 on the 
f bale to the acre was 52.6 cents. 


recent market Ppa eg Old World Egyptian cotton of the - 
laridis variety, the type which most nearly co onds to the American 

„and which comprises about 70 per cent of import from pt, 
is being laid down in New Bedford for 26 cents per pound. The duty 


It is evident that unless the relie 


asked for th a protective tarif is promptly nted the industr. 
built thro: 20 par cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture faces destruction. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON, 


Pima cotton was originated and developed by the Department of 
Agriculture as a result of plant-breeding work carried on in DA 
since 1902. A strikingly superior individual piant, selected in 1910 
at the Government experimental station at Sacaton, 

Indian Reservation in southern Arizona, was the garens 
variety, of which 250,000 acres were grown in 1920 in 
California, It is an interesting coincidence that the plant 
gave rise to the Sakellaridis variety, the principal competitor of Pima, 
was discovered in t in the same year, 1910. 

cotton can successfully grown only on the irrigated lands 
of southern Arizona and California, where the climatic and soil con- 
ditions have proven to be exceptionally fayorable for the growth of 
this type, which is not adapted to conditions in the eastern Cotton Belt. 

The Pima cotton has an average length of staple of 1§ inches and is 
maintained in a high state of uniformity by careful seed selection 
under the supervision of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It is used in the manufacture of fine dress goods, hosiery, and seeing 
thread, but principally in automobile tire fabrics. It is estimated tha 
80 per cent of the Pima crop in recent years has been used for this 
last purpose. In all these classes of manufacture the American-grown 
Egyptian cotton is in direct competition with Sakellaridis cotton im- 
ported from Egypt. 


DECLINING SEA-ISLAND PRODUCTION MAKES PIMA ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL - 


DEFENSE. 


During the recent war exhaustive Government tests showed that the 
Pima cotton was a thoroughly satisfactory substitute for sea-isiand 
cotton in the manufacture of airplane moge and balloon cloth, and 
å the last zear of the war large quantities of cloth were manu- 
factured from P cotton and successfully used in the air work. The 
first tests of Pima cotton for this purpose were made at the su: fon 
of the Department of Agriculture, which pointed out that with the 
rapid advance of the boll weevil the sea-island cop might be suddenly 
wiped out, and that a substitute must be found if possible in an 
American-grown cotton. 

Since Arizona and California are well isolated from the ball-weevil 
district and were ucing a cotton already of extra long aap and 
great uniformity, which was known to be capable of substitution for 
sea island, an extension of Pima cotton growing in that region ap: 
peared to be a military necessity, and for that reason yeti paar y 
encouraged by the Department of Agriculture in the war pe . The 
figures given in the table showlng the production of sea-island and 
American-Egyptian cottons during the last five years make it clear 
that the Department of Agriculture was Lg mses ag A justified in 3 
attention to the mecessity of a substitute for sea-island cotton, whic 
now has almost disappeared from cultivation. If the war had been 
een ed even for another year the Pima cotton would have become 

he sole reliance for this vital 74 

Partiy as a result of stimulation by the Government during the war 
the acreage of Pima cotton has been greatly expanded during the last 
two years, and with the sudden slump in the market in 1920 the 
88 have been left with fully 90 per cent of their last crop unsold. 

he danger is very great that unless adequate 3 is furnished 
against the competition of cheaply grown foreign cotton this highly 
specialized cotton, which reeent experience has shown to be essenti 
to the national defense, will disa; 2 

With the sea-island cotton practically gone, this country would be 
entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply : 

Statement of the production of Pima and sea-island cottons in bales 
daring the past 5 years. 


AMERICAN-BGYPTIAN. 


1922. 
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Estimated imports of Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton in equivalent 500- 
pound bales during the past five years. 


Bales (500 pounds). 


pe EELS Ee SE a eS Bi A ae se eee Say DOO 
COST OF PRODUCTION, 
In a very carefully prepared statement recently issued b; 


Mr, C. 8. 
Scofield, of the United States Department of Agriculture, on a 
yield of a half baie to the acre in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 
where about 85 per cent of the Pima cotton is produced, a production 
cost is shown for the season of 1920 of 52.6 cents per pound. Owing 
to reductions which have already occurred in the price of field labor 
and estimated reductions which are anticipated in the cost of ‘et 
and ginning Pima cotton for next season, it is estimated that the cost 
of production in 1921 on the basis of a half bale to the acre will be 
at least 42 cents. 

It will be observed that if the 20 cents per pound tariff asked for is 
added to the present delivered price of Egyptian Sakellaridis cotton in 
New England, the American grower would make only a very small 
profit above cost of production. It is hoped by this legislation to 
stabilize the price of 1 Pima cotton so as to justify 
continuing the American industry sed on a price of approximately 
50 cents to the producer. 

The attached by era Exhibits A, B, and C, of estimated cost of 
8 in the Salt River Valley of Arizona for 1921, made by Mr. 

.S. Stevens, president of the Arizona . tton 
Growers’ Association, Mr. Charles M. Smith, a grower who keeps excep- 
tionally accurate records, and the writer, who has grown this git of 
cotton for the past five years, are pre for the purpose of giving 
detailed estimates as to the cost of production for 1921. 

On the Salt River Valley reclamation project in Arizona 186,000 
acres were farmed in Pima cotton in 1920, on which a erop or 72,000 
500-pound bales were produced. Confronted, as they have duri 
the recent months, th a price for this cotton far below its cost o 

roduction, the majority of the producers, through the assistance of the 
anks, have held on to their cotton, anticipating a relief from the ex- 
isting situation, and it is estimated that 67, bales of this crop 
still remain in the hands of the producers. This situation illustrates 
the urgent need for immediate relief. 

The emergency tariff bill, as passed by the House of Representatives 
on April 15, 1921, and now before the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, in paragraph 16 contains the following clause as to the protec- 
tion duty on long-staple cotton: 

= Cotton having a staple of 18 inches or more in length, T cents per 

It is evident that the above is not adequate to protect this nig ee 
on the basis of American standards of living. In the report of A 
13, 1921, in connection with this emergency tariff bill, on page 20, the 
Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture definitely recom- 
— a gag of not less than 10 cents per pound, making the following 
statements : 

“(4) Large areas of land in this country are available for the produc- 
tion of extra-staple cotton, but because of the costs of reclamation, irri- 
gation, and the higher standards of living, and the cost of labor the cost 
of production of such cotton in the United States is high, and our pro- 
ducers need a protective tariff to equalize the cost of production abroad 
with that in the United States. 

“(6) In the table following are presented quotations on the sellin 
pres of Sakellaridis Egyptian and erican tian cottons. It wi 

> observed that on March 15 the price of fully good Sakellaridis was 
852 cents and good fair Sakellaridis 26% cents c. i. f., on 
and that American Egyptian cotton of No. 2 grade was quoted at 261 


fornia. It should be 

of fair Sakellari 

cally identical since November 13 last. 

good fair Sakellaridis seems to fix the price of American 
on. 

“(9) Producers of long-staple cotton have faced adverse market con- 
ditions in the sale of last year’s crop and are said to have on hand a 
large part of last year’s production. Accordingly, it is believed that 
the producer would receive the benefit of whatever protection that 
might be conferred by the proposed tariff measure.” 

am presenting the fo ing statement at the request of the Ari- 
zona American-Egyptian Cotton Growers’ Association, the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Clearing House Association of Phoenix, 
whose letters in this connection are attached herewith. In this state- 
ment I have endeavored to present figures and facts as to this industry 
whose existence is so seriously threatened, and in view of the fact that 
through some misunderstanding the producers of American-Egyptian 
eotton had no opportunity to present their case before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, I trust opportunity may be found 
before the emergency bill passes the Senate to increase the duty on 
W cotton from 7 cents to the 20 cents so urgently needed. 


W Dwicur B. Hearn. 


EXHIBIT A. 


ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 1}, 1921. 
Mr. DwicuT B. HEARD, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

My Dran Mr. Hearp: Complying with your request to make up an 
additional statement of cost for producing cotton in 1921, as I view the 
situation, I submit as follows: 

There is such a wide difference in the ideas of rental values that I 
have eliminated this altogether, considering a man that is working on 
payment of one-fourth of his cop as rent. I have eliminated, as far as 
possible, the question of diversified farming, in that a portion of the 
capa produ might be used in feeding and caring for the stock of 
the grower. 

tam taking as a basis an exceptionally good man with an excep- 
tionally * team, and giving him all the land that such a man can 
possibly handle under favorable circumstances, which is 50 acres. I 
am considering that this man and his one team do all the work of 
preven ies and planting, cultivating, supervising, picking, and deliver 

e cotton to the gin. In handling this acreage he will have no time 


whatever to do any hoelng or irrigating. This is provided in moderate 

c „ We have considered the cost of picking on the pre-war basis, 

which is really less than it should be, when we consider the fact that 

shoes are 100 per cent more than four years ago, and that provisions 

and clothing haye not anywhere near been reduced to pre-war basis. 
This man and his team are allowed $1,200 for the year. Out of this 
1,200 the man's only unag expense, or his wage and feed for his 

s 


eam, are all included. man and his team is far above the 
8 in being 8 able to cultivate and handle 50 acres of 
land, but I am considerin 


the average yield to be the actual average 
roduced in our valley since Pima cotton has been introduced, 
whi as been one-half bale per acre. Of course, we have exceptional 
cases where ple may average better than one-half bale for several 
years, but this is offset wherein just as many farmers produce less than 
one-half bale for the same period of time, because they are liable to 
losses incurred from 1 storms, black arm, root rot, and other 
troubles, so that, on the whole, I think that this is a very conserva- 
tive estimate of the average cost for the year 1921: 
A-MEN EDA- team, r x acai $1, 200. 00 
Irrigation water, 187.50 
Planting seed, $1 per acre. 0. 00 
Hoeing, including thinning, . 00 
Expense of 1280 45 83 
Implements, 0; deprec 
BONO WORK Se 


Total, less 113 tons of seed at 820— rnn 225 


L Total cost of 184 bales, 6ł having been paid as rent- 3, 887. 30 
‘ost pound, 50.413. è 
Very truly, W. S. Stevens. 
EXHIBIT B. 
F APRIL 14, 1921. 


Mr. DWIGHT B. HBARD, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Deak Mn. Hearn: The following is my estimate of the cost of pro- 
duction of Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley for 1921: x 


ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCTION, so ACRES COTTON, SEASON 1921. 
Based on low-wage scale of $3 per day, 2 board—cheap horse 
y employed, nor for 


feed, but no allowance for horses when not actua 
man when he is not actually in field: 


Plowing, at $3.75 
Disking after plow 
Dra, g twice, at 


Irrigation water, 3 acre-feet, at 8 50 per acre. 
„State and county, at $5 per acre 


„ :::. 6, 826 


Actual cost of production (labor only), 34 cents per 
[IMPORTANT NOTE.—The above does not include an 
terest on land investment; does not allow anything for living expenses 
wate apnar oe Bok in 8 for ditch cleaning, keeping up 
8. etc. n above basis cents per und would itra- 
conseryative cost of production, 1921.] ew „ 


und. 
and rent or in- 


CHAS. M. SMITH. 


EXHIHIT C. 
Gti ENA APRIL 21, 1921. 
mate of ight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Ariz., as cost of pri 
duction of American-Egyptian (Pima) cotton, under Ke Salt River 
reclamation project, Arizona, for season of 1921, cost per acre, based on 
. of one-half bale to an acre and present cost of labor and 
supplies ; 
Annual payment to United States Government, due on Roose- 
velt Dam and Salt River Valley projects 
Taxes on basis average a on location 8183 per acre and 
average combined State, county, school, high school, and 


road district tax of $2.50 
Irrigation water service based on annual use of 3 acre-feet___ 
for planting, select Government-inspected seed, at 2 cents 

per pound ; 30 pounds per aere eana aie ada 
Labor for irrigating once before 
plowing, at 30 cents per acre.. 
Plowing, per acre ___ 
Harrowing, twice, at $ 
Dragging, twice, 81 
Plan „ 75 cents 
Rolling, 75 cents 
Seven cultivations, inclu 


$2, 00 


Chopping or thinn ing 1. 25 
Average summer boeing, cost per a 7.50 
se per acre to picking time 37. 22 


pounds 
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Overhead and incidental expenses per acre, including 
tents and wood for pickers, depreciation on ma- 
chinery, shop work, picking sacks, insurances based 


on 10 cents per pound of seed cotton $7.00 
— $47. 50 
84. 72 
Deduct value of cotton seed, 750 pounds, to each N 
1,000 pounds of seed cotton at value of $16 per 
ge i a a ins E DRE S Sa TIN REA et ac SS SS 6. 00 
Net cost of producing one half bale of 250 pounds of 
Pima long staple cotton lint, per acre ------=- 78. 72 
1 —— — 
Cost per pound, Pima lint cotton, exclusive of any 
raters 9 o ee 3149 
Figuring a revenue on the land of but $20 acre 
would add 8 cents to production cost of lint cot- 
ton and make the actual production cost per pound 
of Pima cotton int.. —S . 8949 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 1, 921. 
Hon. J, W. Forpney, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Stn: From the standpoint of safeguarding the financial inter- 
ests of the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the Phoenix Clearing House 
Association is rial interested in the proposal to enact a protective 
tarif on American- wit eer Pima long-staple cotton, This is a spe- 
cial type of cotton dey by the United States ent of - 
culture through an experimental stage of 12 years or more, and which 
has become known to the cotton trade at large as the equal of any cot- 
ton in the world, This type of cotton has been extensively used for 
the manufaeture of tire fabric, on account of its superior length of 

staple and high tensile strength, 

ast year in the Salt River Valley 185,000 acres were planted to 
ee cotton, with a resulting yield of more than 72,000 bales. 
Estimates place the cost of last year’s crop at about 60 cents per pomnd. 
No general market has so far developed for the staple, and few 
sales made during recent weeks have ranged from 24 cents to 30 e 


per pound, basis No. 2. 
ted to the growing of lo 


ents 


Salt River Valley is. especially adap -staple 
cotton. The cultivation of this staple is restricted to a few valleys in 
the Southwest, where the length of the growing season permifs the 
development of the fiber and general cultural conditions are favorable, 

It seems important that some steps be taken to insure the perma- 
nence of this new industry in the Southwest, which is just beginning to 
supply a growing demand for this superior type of cotton. 

n order that the industry may survive, the growers of Arizona and 
California need the benefit of a protective tarif of a sufficient amount 
to enable them to compete with Egyptian Sakellaridis cotton, preduced 
in Egypt by native labor on a wage scale entirely out of harmony with 
the American standard of living. 

The Phoenix Clearing House Association in special meeting bereby 
earnestly advocates the adoption of a protective tariff on American- 
N Pima long-staple cotton of 20 cents i 

„ Dwight B. Hear ting 
Cotton Growers’ Association.and the Phoenix Chamber C 
will appear before your committee in behalf of the foregoing proj 
Mr. Heard is fully qualified to speak for the cotton growers o 
Seuthwest, and we k for him your most favorable considera 
uly, 


Yours respectf 
Tun PHOENIX CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
By B. E. Moorn, Vice President. 


ree, 
1. 
the 


Tun PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 1}, 1921. 
Hon, DWIGHT B. Harp, 
Heard Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


My Dran MR. Hearn: We are glad to have you resent the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, with a membership of 1,100, at any and all 
meetings held in Wash on in connection with the tariff or any other 
subject vital to this section of the Southwest. 

This is to advise you that you have been appointed as the general 
official representative of this organization at the board of directors’ 
meeting held to-day, April 14. 

Yours very truly, W. W. Lawnon, President, 
Harry WELCH, Seoretary. 


ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGyPTIAN COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Phoeniz, Ariz., April 14, 1921. 
Hon. Jonx W. Forpxey, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. Q. 

Dran Sin: We have succeeded in getting the bearer of this message, 
Hon. Dwight B. Heard, to make the trip to Washington to impress 
upon your committee the imperative need of quick action to prevent the 
dumping of Egyptian cotton upon our market. 

If we fail to get immediate relief, the cotton producers in Arizona 
will be absolutely ruined. They have practically au of the 1920 crop 
on hand waiting and hoping that you will be able to pass an emer- 
gency tariff! law that will stop further importations of ptian cotton 
and thereby insure a price on their cotton that will, a measure, 
equal the cost of production. 

It cost approximately 71 cents per und to produce this crop, which, 
of course, was far above the cost of previous years. It will pen on 
an average, about 40 cents per posna o produce the 1921 crop, and we 
should be entitled to a reasonable profit over and aboye this price; and 
in line with the profits made in other business, think that a price of 
approximately 60 cents per pound should be realized on our cotton, 
which is the finest cotton produced in the world. 

We earnestly urge you to use every possible effort to get this emer- 

ency tarif luw amended, to provide that we may have a tariff of not 
Om han 20 cents per pound. 

On behalf of the great number of cotton growers, together with their 
wives and children, who will be absolutely destitute if this measure 
fails, we urge you to insist on the amendment as suggested. 

Thanking you heartily, I am, 

Very truly, 
ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGypttan COTTON Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. S. Stevens, President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question isi upon the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
CAMERON] to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 
The Fe will call the roll on the amendment to the amend- 
men 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
NIcHOLson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Noticing the 
absence of my general pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Warzen], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. [Mr. Reep], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Gerry] and vote 
“ nay. * 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Witzi1AmMs] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
UMr. Crow] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HAAS ox] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins]. If he were present, the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKxniar] to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Rawson] and vote “yea.” 

Mr..GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DrnniveHam] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curnznsox] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent, and I promised to pair with him for the 
afternoon. I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranyrerp}]. I do so, and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I observe that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], with whom I have a pair, has not voted. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcacocx] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I am informed that my pair, the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wourams], if present would vote as I have 
voted. Therefore I withdraw the announcement of the transfer 
of my pair and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wuxrrs] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] is paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits]. If the senior Senator from Ohio were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ergıns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison}; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Na]. ' 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 41, as follows: 


YBAS—14. 
Ashurst Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson McNary Willis 
Cameron Jones, Wash. New 
Capper Lada Oddie 
NAYS—41. 
Borah Glass Overman Sterling 
Brandegee Harris Pepper Townsend 
Calder Heflin Phipps Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Ransdell Underwood 
Colt Kendrick Robinson Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Lodge Smith Watson, Ind, 
du Pont McLean Smoot 
Ernst Moses Spencer 
France Nelson Stanley 
NOT VOTING—41, 
Ball 8 3 F 
Broussard ngham erna erry 
wW Edge Fletcher Hale 


1922. 


Harrelā McKellar Swanson 


Harrison Myers Poindexter Warren 
Hitchcock Newberry Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson awson Weller 
King Norbeck eed Wiliams 
La Follette Norris Shields 
McCormick Owen Stanfield 

eCumber Page Sutherland 


So Mr. Camerron’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senate having declined 
to adopt the amendment fixing the duty at 15 cents per pound, 
E now offer the amendment which I send to the desk, providing 
for a duty of 10 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On line 19 it is proposed to strike 
out “7” and insert 10.“ 

Mr, ASHURST. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to put in the RECORD, 
without reading, a letter which I have received upon this sub- 
ject from Mr. Frederick H. Andres, who, I understand, is treas- 
urer of the Frederick H. Andres Co. (Inc.), of Boston, Mass. 
This letter I put in the Record because it sustains absolutely 
the contention that has been made upon the floor by the oppo- 
nents of the amendment we have just voted upon, which is now 
presented in a new form, to the effect that there is no real 
competition between the Egyptian: cotton and the Pima cotton 
grown in Arizona, and that the Egyptian cotton to-day, with a 
duty of 7 cents upon it, sells in the American market for very 
much more than the long-staple cotton of Arizona. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

FREDERICK H. Anpres (Ixc.), 


Boston, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Fournirotp MCL. SIMMONS, 
Member Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I would like to point out to you the folly of the duty 
of 7 cents per pound on for cotton of 18-inch staple at present in 
force through the 5 tariff bill and embodied in the permanent 
tariff bill a nt before Congress. 

The plea of our Arizona s for protection was that their prod- 
uct, which was equal in every respect to that of Egypt, could not com 
pete with bag cotton, owing to the cheaper labor of Egypt. With 
a duty on s foreign cotton they would be able to get the equivalent 
of the duty more for their cotton, which would in a measure compen» 
sate them for the diference in the cost of production, 

That looked all very fine, but what did actually happen? 

At no time since this duty on foreign cotton went eae did 


* out in my arguments of February 2 and 9 addressed 
cotton must rest 

on its own bottom, and its * price has absolu nothing to do 
s entirely controlled by supply and 


nd. 

No duty on foreign cotton will help: our cousins in Arizona. 

The only diference that such a duty makes is to saddle the long- 
suffering public with a higher cost of material. What the Government 
collects in revenue out of the duty will not pay thenr for the extra work 
entailed. But the public pays not only the 7 cents per pound, but four 
or five fold that 7 cents. How much do you figure 7 cents per pound 
on cotton would figure in a pair of ladies’ mercerized cotton hose? I 


would say no more than 1 cent per pair, or, say, 12 cents per dozen, 
The jobber will offer these goods to the retailer at, , 12 cents per 
dozen more than the Pima product, but do you think the retailer will 


sell them at the same price as the Pima goods, or even 1 cent per pair 
more? No; he will add 5 cents at least the price, or five times the 
difference it costs him, 

Another point which we might make is that 100/2 mercerized Eng- 
lish yarn is sold here for $2.10, against the domestic price of $2.30 per 
pound. One of the reasons for this difference is the 7 cents per pound 
which the American manufacturers are obli to pay for the an 
cotton which enters into this 1 57 N as if the handicap of American 
high-labor costs compared with British were not sufficient to saddle our 
industry with. Then, again, take the American tire manufacturers, 
They are buying Egyptian cotton and shipping it to their Canadian 
plants, thereby saving 7 cents per pound duty, but also depriving Ameri- 
ean labor of the labor emplo by American capar 

Foreign labor is getting the benefit of this absurd legislation, while 
the American public pays the her cost of the In order that 
Mexican labor employed by the A ina growers might thrive. 

Boiled down to hard facts, the duty on foreign cotton— 

1. Has not helped the ‘Arizona planter. 

2. Has not forced the American manufacturer to use Pima instead 
of Egyptian Sakel. 

3. Nas not increased the net revenue of this country. 

4. Has allowed foreign manufacturers to eompete more effectively 
with American manufacturers in this country, as well as abroad, in cot- 
ton manufactures containing long staple. 

5. Has resulted in American capital employing Canadian labor to 
manufacture goods into which this long-staple cotton enters, to the 
detriment of American labor. 
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8. Has resulted in enhancing the price of finished goode to the con- 


sumer, 

T. The ultimate result would be a 
industry in this country, to the de 
American publle. 

So vou see that nobody guins — this legislation. 

p 


dual ponni of the fine- s 
nt of American labor and the 


On the contrary, 
lic, Who pay a lot and kick a little. 


F. H. ANDRES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on that amendment I wish 
only to make one observation. 

As a result of the 7-cent duty on long-staple cotton proposed 
in the Senate amendment every rate upon cotton goods has been 
jacked up, wherever Egyptian cotton is used in the manufac- 
ture of the article, to the full extent of the 7 cents per pound. 
There will be very little cotton cloth imperted into this country 
im which Egyptian cotton is the chief component element of 
value, because we do not import more than a small amount of 
cotton cloths, and they are of the finer grades. The amount 
of duty that will be paid at the customhouse, therefore, by 
reason of this duty, will not be large. It will be, however, a 
great deal more than the amount of money that will go into 
the pockets of the Arizona cotton growers and the California 
cotton growers; but that is not the trouble. Every product 
of cotton in this country which is at all comparable with that 
quality that is imported from abroad will be advanced in price 
as the result of this duty to the full extent of the duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the very significant statement which the Senater from North 
Carolina is making. It is one, to my mind at least, of tremen- 
dous import. As I understand the Senator, when they start to 
fix the price upon cottun yarn and threads and cloth in the 
various stages of manufacture they will start on the basis of 
a 7-cent import duty, and that import duty will be carried on 
all cotton fabrics, whether made of Egyptian cotton or the long- 
staple cotton from Arizona and the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, or made of some other cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is absolutely true, in my opinion, as to 
all cotton goods produced in this country that are at all com- 
parable with the kind that we import. 

Mr. SMOOT: Wherever long-staple cotton is used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whether long-staple cotton is used at all 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly so, if it is comparable. I am not 
talking about the duty now; I am talking about the advance 
in price by the American producer. Of course, on every pound 
that is imported we shall have to pay, by way of a compensa- 
tory duty, under your bill a duty on that to the extent of the 
duty you impose on the raw material; but every pound of 
cotton goods that is produced in this country that is at all 
eomparable to the goods that come in and are subject to this 
duty will be advanced in price by the American producer to the 
full extent of this duty, not necessarily, but because he has 
the power to do it and because the conditions permit it, and 
because that is the way in which these compensatory duties 
operate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will admit, however, that the bill 
does not provide for a compensatory duty upon the great bulk 
of the goods in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say that at all. It provides only 
for a compensatory duty upon those goods that are imported 
of which Egyptian cotton is the component element of chief 
value. That is the only article of import upon which the duty 
will be laid. That will be a heavy burden upon the American 
consumer. It will add the amount of this duty to every pound 
of goods imported from abroad that has this Egyptian cotton 
to that extent in it; but the point I am making is that the 
American producer of cotton cloth with Egyptian cotton in it 
will, of course, add it, because he has paid it, and the American 
producer, whether he has imported and used Egyptian cotton or 
not in the goods he produces, will make that an excuse for ad- 
vaneing his price to the full extent of the duty. It is perfectly 
clear that we will have to pay this duty, not only upon the 
article imported but we will have to pay it upon every pound 
of cotton goods produced in this country in which Egyptian 
cotton is used. That, I say, would be a very heavy burden, be- 
cause it would apply not only to the imported article but to 
the article produced in this country containing Egyptian cotton. 

If it stopped there, it would be bad enough, surely; but the 
point I am making is that it will not stop there, but that every 
comparable article of cotton cloth produced in the United States, 
whether it has Egyptian cotton in it or not, will be advanced 
to the extent of this duty, and no man can tell or estimate the 


the Josers are our long-suffering 
Yours very truly, 
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gigantie sum that will be added to the cost of the cotton goods 
consumed in America by reason of this 7 per cent duty. The bill 
jacks up all duties to the extent of the 7 cents a pound. 

I know this, Mr. President—that while the Arizona cotton 
producers will be able to collect 7 cents a pound upon the 100,000 
bales of this cotton that they produce, amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars, the amount of money that will go 
into their pockets by reason of this increased price of their 
cotton, assuming that they get the full benefit of the duty in 
the advanced price, will be a mere bagatelle compared with the 
amount of money that the people of this country will have to 
pay out on account of the duty without getting anything in 
value for it, without a single compensatory consideration, ex- 
cept the fact that the Arizona cotton producer will have been 
helped to the extent of what will be even in the aggregate a 
comparatively insignificant amount. The amount the people of 
the United States will have to pay out, I say, will run into tens 
of millions, and if it stops at $10,000,000 I shall be greatly 
pleased and surprised. 

Mr. President, this is a mere illustration of the character of 
this bill. We shall presently talk about a ship subsidy, This 
bill is reeking with subsidies, is just as much filled with gratui- 
ties as the ship subsidy bill will be. I have given an illustra- 
tion of the character of subsidies in this bill, a subsidy to the 
growers of 100.000 bales of cotton in this country, paid for by 
the people through tens of millions of dollars added to the cost 
of the clothes they wear upon their backs and the cotton goods 
and materials they use in their homes. 

The only difference between the ship subsidy proposition and 
this subsidy proposition and the scores and hundreds of sub- 
sidy propositions which permeate this tariff bill from begin- 
ning to the end, is that in the case of the ship subsidy the 
Government collects the money from the people and pays it 
over to the operators of the ships. In this particular case, how- 
ever, the Government authorizes and empowers the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods in this country to collect the subsidy 
out of the people, compelling them to pay over a very small 
part of it to the cotton farmers of Arizona and authoriz- 
ing the manufacturers to put the balance of it in their own 
pockets. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken permit 
me to say, in strengthening by statistics the position the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina takes, that I have here a table fur- 
nished me by the Tariff Commission showing that over 50 per 
cent of the cotton goods brought into this country, perhaps 65 
to 70 per cent, are composed of yarns above 60 in count, Per- 
haps 35 to 40 per cent are composed of yarns from 90 on up to 
120. Therefore if we put a duty of 10 cefts a pound addi- 
tional on the Arizona cotton, that, of course, would be reflected 
in the following paragraphs in the bill, providing for a com- 
pensatory duty on all goods in which yarns of a like count shall 
enter, which means that as to approximately 55,000,000 square 
yards of goods imported this duty will be reflected directly as a 
compensatory duty. So that, brought down to its last analy- 
sis, it means that a duty laid on a few thousand bales of cotton 
in Arizona, the benefit of which to the producers is very ques- 
tionab'e, will be reflected in a compensatory duty to the amount 
of millions of dollars to the consumers of cloth made out of 
like counts of thread. In other words, we will be penalizing the 
American people who use cloth the major part of which is pro- 
duced abroad out of thread of this nature sent into this country, 
and the importers and the consumers of those goods will be 
forced to pay a compensatory duty on all the cloth made out 
of the Arizona cotton, on cloth that has thread of a like count, 
or where there is a possibility of the cloth being made out of 
thread of a like count. 

So that if it were the policy of the Government to encourage 
the production of this character of cotton, it would be infinitely 
cheaper and better for the American people to pay the cotton 
growers à bonus per bale, or a bonus per pound, double and 
treble what it is proposed to put as a duty on the cotton; pay 
it direct to them, and let the benefit go where we intend that it 
shall go, rather than to mulet the American people on all the 
cloth made out of yarns into which this could enter. 

Why not be sensible? If we want to benefit the Arizona cot- 
ton growers let them appeal for a direct bonus to encourage 
their production, and then it will not go to any manufacturer, 
it will not come indirectly, but it will go to them directly on 
every pound they produce of a given staple. They would be 
the direct beneficiaries of it, and the American people would not 
be loaded with this burden on the vast importation of foreign 
goods. 

So, if they come here to appeal for help, and we are going to 
help them, let us help them directly, but not indirectly burden 


the whole American people in order that they may perhaps 
incidentally benefit; and it is very doubtful as to whether they 
would get anything at all or not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] says that the rate of duty which is 
claimed on this particular article is an illustration of the whole 
nature and character of this tariff bill. I could well believe 
that it is so. It is indeed, in my humble judgment, a very 
fair and just illustration of the principle which runs through, 
vitalizes, and gives economic value to this tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What I meant to say—and I wish the Sen- 
ator to have my statement in the strongest language—was that 
it was the parcelling out by the Republican Party of subsidies. 

Sages SHORTRIDGE. And a penalizing of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if all the rates in this bill are subsidies, 
the Underwood law must contain subsidies. Where are you 
going to draw the line? The only question is as to the amonnt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say they were all subsidies. I 
said that this was an illustration of scores of items in this 
bill of similar character, which are merely subsidies, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read his speech, he will 
find that he said that if the ship-subsidy provision is a subsidy, 
so is this bill a subsidy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said there were scores of items which 
were subsidies, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not say scores of items. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said this was an illustration of the kind 
of item which was a subsidy. The Senator knows I said that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I agree with the Senator to this extent, 
that it is an illustration of the principles which permeate and 
run through and which I claim give economic strength and 
virtue to this proposed tariff law. 

Of course, a theory is one thing; a fact is another. Theoreti- 
cally, every tariff duty imposed, according to some schools, 
adds to the price of the article to the consumer here in America. 
But in practical operation the facts discredit and refute the 
Democratic theory. We apply our doctrine of protection to 
many other items. We apply it to the American producer of 
rice, the Alabama miner of amorphous graphite, the Southern, 
Middle, or Far Western States producer of sugar. In the 
mining States we apply it, for example, to quicksilver. In the 
manufacturing States we apply it to the various articles of 
manufacture. According to Democratic theory, each of these 
applications of the protective principle tends to benefit only 
the particular industry. Calling it a “subsidy,” calling it 
“penalizing,” terming it an “imposition upon the American 
people,” adds nothing whatever to argument nor does it affect 
the ultimate concrete fact. Industries are interdependent; they 
do not stand alone. In encouraging and building up and main- 
taining one industry not only those engaged in that industry 
are benefited but many other industries are encouraged and 
sustained and America prospers. Even as in old times, the 
London aristocrat wanted his clothes made in Rome, and later 
his articles of adornment made in Paris, and as now the dudes 
of America want their clothes made in London, so we find 
that now, according to this statement, there are those who want 
foreign-raised cotton merely because it bears the term “ Egyp- 
tian.” Such is the force of habit or custom or words. It may 
be that “a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.“ but 
I doubt very much whether we would enjoy the flower as much 
if it bore another name. So to call this proposed duty on long- 
staple cotton a “subsidy,” or to say that we “penalize” or that 
we are “oppressing” one part of our people in order to aid 
another is to indulge in mere verbiage. Thus to charac- 
terize this or any other item in this bill adds nothing to the 
argument. 

If we apply the theory advanced here by the disciples of 
Cobden or the disciples of Calhoun in his later day—forgetting 
his powerful arguments in his perhaps stronger youth—one by 
one the industries of America would be put out of existence. 
I trouble the Senate to justify that statement, I think, by 
merely suggesting what would happen if the free-trade notion 
or principle were carried to its legitimate conclusion in framing 
tariff laws. 

I care not what my learned friends may say, I know that 
there are industries in California which can not compete with 
oriental industries. Our State is made up of men and women 
who have come from practically every State in the Union, from 
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northland and southland. Looking at the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smawons] my mind recurs to the 
fact that some of the most eminent and successful men in the 
political world, in the commercial world, in the educational 
world of California came from his great State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Similarly we have attracted to California the finest type of 
citizenship in America. Our soil, our climate, the status of our 
civilization are such that our people can not, in the field or 
the factory, compete with oriental labor, the Japanese coolie 

. labor, the Chinese coolie labor, the Far East coolie or cheap, 
miserably paid labor. That is not a theory with us. It is a 
tragic or pathetic fact. 

The same thing holds good, I venture to say, with respect to 
Louisiana. Those coming immediately from that State, Sena- 
tors of character, of learning, rising quite above political affili- 
ations, indifferent to political terms of partisanship tell you 
and tell me that they can not prosper there in the cultivation 
of rice or sugar in competition with foreign producers, 

If I may refer again to my own State, I simply know, and 
the facts warrant my statement, that we can not there operate 
our quicksilver mines in competition with the Spanish or the 
Austrian. I therefore make the broad statement that one by 
one by a certain kind of legislation we can put out of business 
the industries of America. I would include not only the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs but the multitudinous phases of manufac- 
ture. If that be so—it perhaps may be doubted, but if it be 
true—why should we hesitate to give protection to Arizona or 
to California in respect to this particular industry, why as to 
sugar, why as to rice, why as to graphite, why as to quick- 
silver, why as to many of our manufactured articles in this 
country? 

The answer, I imagine, which the free trader will make is 
that by virtue of superior skill, by virtue of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, by virtue of organized capital, each and all of these 
various American industries can survive and our system of 
wages and standard of life and living be maintained without 
protection. But I beg to remind Senators that the father and 
the mother, with their little brood of children to feed and 
clothe, with the schools and churches and our type and stand- 
ard of living in California, can not compete with the for- 
eigner—assuredly not with oriental labor. What, then, is to 
happen? One of two things must happen, Either they must 
go out of that particular line of work and business or the cost 
of production, the scale of wages, in that industry must be 
reduced; otherwise the foreign producer can import and the 
foreign product will take the place of the home product. Is 
that result to be desired? Is that the result the free trader is 
aiming at? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I sympathize with the people of 
California and the farmers out there if they are in the dis- 
tressed condition in which the Senator represents them to be. 
In the last 10 days we have devoted quite a number of days to 
discussing duties upon farm products and other products of 
California. I can not very well understand the statement the 
Senator is making about the difficulties which they are having 
to make a living out there in farming and fruit growing and 
nut raising, and all that sort of thing, In view of statements I 
have heard about the value of lands in California. I do not 
know whether it is true or not, but I have been told that the 
farm lands, the fruit-growing lands, the nut-growing lands of 
California have a market value far in excess of the market 
value of farm lands anywhere else in the United States. I 
have heard some stories about some lands that were worth 
$1,000 or $1,500 an acre. I do not know exactly how to recon- 
cile the statement of the Senator with reference to the difficul- 
ties the farmers and growers of the other products out there 
are having to get along, with the unusual value of lands said to 
exist there. ' 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One answer might be that we have 
thus far been fairly well protected by the principle for which 
we are now contending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Since 1913 we have had the Underwood 
law, and during that period of time they have been pretty 
prosperous out in California. I would be very glad if the Sen- 
ator would tell the Senate to what extent farm lands have ad- 
vanced in value in California during that period of time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since 1914 manifestly we have had a 
protection brought about by other than legislative action. The 
war brought about a hectic, feverish type of prosperity all over 
the land, and just as such temporary presperity will vanish in 
a day, brought about by unnatural causes, I maintain that sub- 
stantial and permanent prosperity will be insured by an appli- 
cation of protective principles, principles which work in a sense 


in the same way; that is to say, which enable the American 
producer, whether he be in the Senator's State or mine, to have 
the benefit of the greatest consuming market in the world, 
namely, the market of 105,000,000 of American citizens within 
our continental borders, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have heard a good deal about the war 
being a practical embargo, but I had understood the Senator 
was complaining largely of oriental competition. The war did 
not seriously interfere with transportation and commerce be- 
tween the Pacific coast and the Orient, did it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; it did. As an illustration, the 
war shut off the trade of Germany with China and during that 
time a certain American industry built up an enormous trade 
in China. Now, that the war is over America bas lost that 
trade almost entirely and Germany has recovered it, and to a 
very appreciable de 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is speaking about export trade 
now, is he not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly I am; and as to import trade 
there was material interference in transportation across the 
Pacific Ocean by virtue of the war. It is true that early the 
German fleet was swept from the Pacifie Ocean, but owing to 
the great national and international economic upheaval the im- 
ports from the Orient were diminished, and this did affect the 
condition of affairs, 

But I am not complaining or am not troubling the Senate 
with the conditions prevailing there growing out of the lute 
war. What I am maintaining and what I am willing to join 
issue with the Senator on is this: The learned Senator con- 
tends that this is a sample of many items in the bill; that it 
is designed to benefit only one class of our people. I say that 
at first blush that is so, even as to put a tariff on any par- 
ticular article is at first blush designed to help those engaged 
in that industry. But if the free-trade principles which I am 
opposing are applied, then one by one we can put out the indus- 
tries of America, as the world is now constituted. 

If I lived in the Fiji Islands or in a South Sea island where 
we raised nothing but coconuts or pineapples or bananas, I 
might be a free trader in respect to importing into that island 
all manufactured articles. But we do not live in the Fiji 
Islands or a South Sea island. We live in America. I main- 
tain that what develops an industry in North Carolina or Ken- 
tucky is beneficial to me and is beneficial to California. I am 
not afraid of the protection doctrine, and I add that if the 
Senators from North Carolina should come forward and claim a 
tariff duty upon some particular industry limited to their 
State and could show me that because of the price of labor 
there or other conditions they could not compete with Burma or 
with Egypt or other foreign land, I would favor tariff protec- 
tion for their industry, and I think they would earnestly ask 
it. If the issue, therefore, is that every tariff duty imposed 
is a penalizing of the American people, I am willing, speaking 
for my poor self, to join issue and to discuss that before the 
American people. 

Finally, so faf as I am concerned on this particular item, 
both of the Senators from Arizona have presented the facts 
and advanced convincing arguments in favor of the rate of 
duty asked. I have not indulged in many words with respect 
to California, but the soil and the climate of California are 
adapted to the raising of this particular kind of cotton. I do 
not understand Senators when they say that this kind of cotton 
is not in direct competition with the Egyptian long-staple cot- 
ton. It appears from the record that 12,000 bales or more of 
our cotton were used in a late year in the manufacture of 
automobile tires, and that a very considerably larger number 
of bales of Egyptian cotton were similarly-used. Manifestly 
there was competition there. I am not advised as to what 
particular automobile tires used the American cotton or which 
used the Egyptian, but both kinds were bought and used by 
automobile tire manufacturers, and in that particular field it 
would appear that there was something in the nature of 
competition. 

As to the proposed amendment, the Senate having expressed 
itself unmistakably as against the 15-cent rate, I hope Senators 
will feel disposed to vote for the amendment now proposed by 
the senior Senator from Arizona, with the rate at 10 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to say any more 
upon this subject at this late hour when the Senate is anxious 
to vote, especially when I realize that a few Senators will listen 
attentively to what I say and, like St. Patrick's fishes, when I 
get through they will have their own way. The pending amend- 
ment, however, is so peculiarly atrocious that I can not refrain 
from expressing my disapprobation. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I did not catch the word the Senator used, 
being engrossed in the examination of my manuscript. 

Mr, STANLEY. This is such a peculiarly indefensible and 
atrocious proposition that I can not refrain from exp 
my utter abhorrence of it. If my remarks affect nobody except 
myself, I will at least have relieved my own conscience and my 
own soul by saying what I think about it. 

This character of cotton is raised in a kind of governmental 
agricultural infirmary, deliberately redeemed from the wilder- 
ness at an enormous cost, This peculiar type of cotton is pro- 
duced in the Salt River Valley of Arizona and the Imperial 
Valley of California. Those two valleys are reclaimed land, 
land redeemed from the sand hills and the waste of a barren 
wilderness by an expenditure of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, The great Roosevelt Dam and a like structure erected 
in the Imperial Valley saved this arid land for the uses of the 
American people, and yet, so far as this product is concerned, 
the American people would be a dollar a pound better off in 
the purchase of an essential commodity if not one stone had 
been laid upon another in the erection of those dams and not 
one acre of that land had ever been reclaimed. It is proposed, 
first, to take millions, hundreds of millions, of the people's 
money from the Public Treasury to irrigate and reclaim land 
from the sand wastes and then tax the American people ten 
times as much as the farmers in the two valleys referred to 
were paid to leave communities where they were tax producers 
and gather them under a Government dam to become tax eaters. 
The proposition is so preposterous and absurd that it seems to 
me amazing that any man of thought or conscience should have 
to rise in this place to attack or expose it. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I paid the Senator a while ago what I 
thought was a just compliment to his learning as a historian, 
and I should regret to be obliged to recall that compliment; but 
if he continues in that vein I shall be obliged to do so. The Sen- 
ator says we haye appropriated millions of dollars to build these 
irrigation projects. Mr. President, not a dollar have we appro- 
priated. The money came from the sales of lands in the various 
States. Those lands were dedicated by the States to the Federal 
Government. The arid States are not asking for an appropria- 
tion and have never asked for one; they are simply paying back 
that which we loaned the Federal Government. 

Mr, STANLEY. That is a very fine difference, Mr. President; 
it is the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Whether the lands belonged to the Government or to the States, 
they were public lands and were sold, and it was the Govern- 
ment’s money when it converted its own lands into money. The 
Senator may argue that because it did not take the appropria- 
tions for the reclamation projects in the Salt River and Imperial 
Valleys out of this pile of Government money but took it out of 
that pile the Government is not a loser; but I leave that argu- 
ment to answer itself. Be that as it may, here are dams con- 
structed at public expense; here are the energy and the assets 
of this country used to add to the area of arable lands in the 
United States. Why do we reclaim arid lands? In order that 
two blades of grass may be made to grow where but one grew 
before; in order to make bread and cotton and wool and other 
prime necessities of life more plentiful; in order to make them 
easier to obtain and to lessen the cost by increasing the supply. 

The result of this proposition is that just in proportion as 
we redeem arable lands so we shall enhance the price of every- 
thing that is raised upon those lands. If this thing were con- 
tinued to a sufficient extent, all we would have to do would be 
to redeem enough land to pauperize the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator claim that the policy 
of reclaiming the arid lands of the West has been a mistaken 
policy? : 

Mr. STANLEY. The reclamation of arid lands for the pro- 
duction of crops which will add to the wealth of the country 
is a most meritorious policy; to reclaim them in order to hot- 
house an industrial parasite is a mistake. The Senator from 

Jalifornia is so modest he amazes me. A mistake? It is a 
blunder, almost a crime, to take the money of the people or 
to take the money of a State and reclaim arid land and then 
tax the other people of the United States who are raising 
products upon lands which they themselves redeemed from the 
wilderness and from the savages to enable those living on the 
reclaimed land to prosper. Thousands and tens of thousands 
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of hardy pioneers went West; they faced the perils, the soli- 
tude, and the hardships of the pioneer’s life; they redeemed 
their land; they owe their success only to their energy and to 
God; and yet it is proposed to make the men who are producing 
the wealth of this country upon the land which they redeemed 
pay a thousand per cent for essential articles of life in order 
to give a bonus to one county in Arizona and a little shirt-tail 
full of cotton producers in Imperial Valley who are living upon 
Government reclaimed land, 

The Government has not added to the agricultural wealth of 
this country; it has created behind these dams an agricultural 
infirmary, and for every 15 cents it is proposed to pay these 
cotton planters we are taking at least $2 out of the pockets of 
the American people. 

When the duty on 150,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, and the 
compensatory duty on all imported goods into which Egyptian 
cotton enters are considered, for the little five or six hundred 
thousand dollar bonus given the cotton grower—$10,000,000, 
says the chairman of the committee—are taken from the pockets 
of the American people. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my friend, with his coruscat- 
ing rhetoric that is admired all over the United States, says 
that the Salt River Valley is so inconsiderable and small—that 
is the purport of his remarks—that it amounts to nothing. Mr. 
President, I wonder what the merchants ard manufacturers of 
Kentucky will think of that when I tell them through this 
Recorp that in 1920 the Salt River Valley bought, used, and 
paid for 32 carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise from 
Kentucky? 

Eight thousand carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise 
were sent in 1920 from the various States into the Salt River 
Valley. I am not speaking now of less than carload lots, and 
I am not speaking of carload lots that went into the Yuma 
project. I tell you, sir, from Kentucky, and you, sirs, from 
Maine and from Massachusets, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan that you forget that you send 240,000 car- 
loads of goods, wares, and merchandise to these reclamation 
projects. We are not beggars asking a largess from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know why the Senator 
from Arizona did not include “ pocket“ importations. He said 
he included nothing but carload lots, but, coming from Ken- 
tucky, I thought possibly that some of it went in less than car- 
load lots. [Laughter.] 

Mr, ASHURST. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me 
to say a word in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, for the enlighten- 
ment of this side of the Chamber, will the Senator from Arizona 
please state what was in those cars? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I claim my constitutional 
privilege from Kentucky. We are not required to say what we 
sold these prosperous people when they are getting about a 
dollar a pound for cotton while the poor planter in Mississippi 
gets but 10 cents a pound, duty and all. They are able to buy 
Kentucky products; but common politicians and ordinary farm- 
ers need not come around, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest that, inasmuch as Arizona 
is somewhat removed from the seaboard, they have to patronize 
Kentucky, for they can not reach the Shipping Board? 

Mr. STANLEY. If I had realized that, I would not have 
said what 1 did. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, since something has been 
said about pockets by that very keen blade, the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who has entered this debate, I 
will say that the saddlebags of the “Arkansas traveler” in 1920 
brought into the Salt River project alone 26 carloads of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, for which we paid not in promises but 
in gold. There are 30 reclamation projects in our country; 
multiply 30 by 8,000 and you have the number of carload lots 
of goods, wares, and merchandise that the irrigation projects 
purchased and paid for. 

Are the fires in your furnaces out? Does the smoke no 
longer come from your factory chimneys? Are you thinking 
about foreign trade? I say build up the reclamation projects 
of the South and West and you will cease harrowing your 
brain about foreign trade. The western and southern people, 
if you will give them a chance to reclaim their lands, will buy 
not merely 240,000 carloads annually of your goods and wares 
but 1,000,000 carloads. 


Mr. STANLEY. 
tained in this little book issued by the Tariff Commission. 
speaking of this matter it says: 

The production of American-Egyptian cotton is confined almost en- 
tirely 5 the one county of Maricopa, in the Salt River Valley, Ariz. 
where the soil and climatic conditions closely approximate those o 
Egypt and where the necessary moisture must be supplied by irriga- 
tion. Pima is the only cotton grown in the Salt River Valley. It is 

wn only to a slight extent elsewhere ; ssibly 500 bales are pro- 

uced annually in the Imperial Valley in California. 


This report, from which the Senator from Arizona quoted as 
the supreme authority against the statements of both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and the Senator from South Carolina, further 
Says that , 

It is Arey controls by the Pima Cotton Growers’ Association, and 
Government funds available through the War Finance Corporation have 
been used to enable 5 o hold for better prices. The Egyp- 
tion Government also assists its growers— 

And so on. 

This report says: 

Such variations from the price of the basic cotton are influenced and 
accentuated by special factors. Pima and Egyptian cottons tend to 
come together in periods of low prices and to draw apart on a rising 
market, The Pima crop, very much smaller than the Egyptian and in 
a few hands, is less subject to speculation, and being more securely 
financed and marketed by a few large growers can hold its level better 
in a distress market, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr, ASHURST. They set an example as to what we hope 
our sauthern brethren will do. Years ago we said to our 
southern brethren in the cotton fields, “ When you raise a crop 
of cotton, say to the spinner, ‘There it is. Unless you meet 
that price, you can not have it.’ ” 

That is what I have been urging for years. I have begged, 
privately and publicly, my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surra] to start such a movement in the South; and then, in- 
stead of woe and desolation, instead of abject'misery and ab- 
ject poverty spreading itself through the South, the South will 
be the commander of the world’s greatest staple, cotton, and 
ean make its own price. 

In Arizona it is not controlled by a trust. Our men—the rich 
man and the poor man, the Democrat and the Republican— 
who grow cotton simply believe they have the right to fix their 
price, and they wish the southern cotton grower would do the 
same thing. Then he would have a right to feel that he was 
getting his due portion of justice in the land of his birth. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In other words, if the Senator will permit me, 
he feels that the cotton producers have the right to count 
the cost of production and add a reasonable profit thereto, 
and then to organize and stand together until they get that 
price. 

Mr, ASHURST. Absolutely. That is what I hope to see the 
southern cotton planter do. The southern cotton planter must 
keep books. He must know what it costs to raise his cotton, 
and he must not sell below the cost of production. You do not 
need a Senator to tell you that if you sell cotton for less than 
it costs you to raise it you will inevitably be bankrupt. The 
largest individual grower that I know produced 150 bales in 
1920. It is true that one company—the Goodyear Co., I 
believe—some years ago planned a great expansion and did 
raise some five or six thousand bales, but they have given up 
that activity in large measure. With due deference to the 
documents from which the Senator quoted, the cotton of Arizona 
cotton growers is not controlled by a trust, but he with one 
bale or he with two bales knows what it costs him to raise that 
cotton, and he does not intend in the future that Wall Street 
gamblers—as my friend from the State of Alabama [Mr. Her- 
LIN] so eloquently says—shall by a wild. reckless foray of defla- 
tion deflate him again. We have a few statesmen down there on 
the soil; we have a few men working in the sun who are 
comparable to statesmen here. They were defiated once in 1920, 
but are not going to be deflated again if we can help it, either 
as to cotton or as to cattle or as to sheep or as to wool. 

Mr. HEFLIN, You will have to get a lot of these “ helgi- 
bites ™ off of the Federal Reserve Board then. 

Mr. ASHURST. We will put them out of office, no matter 

at their politics may be, if they give any special privilege to 
the manufacturing interests above the farming interests. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator has well said 
that men ought to be put out of business, men ought to be put 
out of public life, men ought to be pilloried in the court of 
public opin‘on who give special favors to the manufacturing 
interests over the farming interests. and to that brave state- 
ment I say “Amen”; but is there in law or morals or justice 


Mr. President, all I know is what is con- 


In 
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any reason for pillorying the man who gives a special favor to 
the manufacturing interests over the farming interests, and 
crowning the man who secures, through a bloc or otherwise, a 
special advantage to the farming interests over the industrial 
interests? 

I represent not an industrial center but an agricultural com- 
munity, more strictly agricultural than that from which the 
Senator from Arizona comes, and yet my tongue shall cleave to 
the roof of my mouth and my hand shall lose its cunning 
before I will stand as a Senator on this floor and do for the 
farmer the thing which I damn as dishonest if done for any- 
body else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. ASHURST. No exception can be taken to that state- 


ment. No one here has asked any special privilege for the 
farmer. Certainly I have not asked anything special for the 
farmer. I have only asked, and that is all anyone has asked, 


that the farmer shall be treated just as are the other interests 
in this country. But, Mr. President, I will go further. I will 
be bold. I will say that if I were giving out special privileges, 
they would be given to the farmer for this reason: 

The multitudes of the earth can be subsisted only from the 
soll. You may wear, as I do, this suit now, which I wore last 
year, and I can retrench there, but you must have three whole- 
Some meals each day; and if the white-collared people in the 
city want their three wholesome meals each day, if they wish 
those food supplies they can only get them because some one 
goes down upon the brown earth, cultivates it, and waters it 
with his sweat. That is the only way in which the soil is 
going to be cultivated. So if I were passing out special privi- 
leges—the Senator and I stand on the same platform there; 
we are opposed to them—they would be given to the farmer. 1 
say, however, that we are not passing out special privileges: 
and while I am on this subject, I said when I began this cotton 
debate that the diamond pivot around which my speech would 
revolve was some words uttered by the able and courageous 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] last Monday 
when he said: 

If the policy that is to be written into our tariff laws is a policy of 
protection I do uot find myself gauna, as a representative of the 
people of the State of Arkansas, in voting to discriminate against the 
products of that State. 

To my mind that is statesmanship. No man ought to claim 
special privileges for his State, but I trust no Senator will be 
found here who would plunge a dagger into the bosom of his 
own State. If there is to be found a dagger in the bosom of 
the cotton growers of Arizona it will not be my hand that 
thrust it, and if the cotton growers of Arizona are to be bank- 
rupt it can not justly be laid at my door that I helped to bring 
it about, or stood by, like Saul at the stoning of Stephen, while 
their ruin was accomplished. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who risked his life to smuggle out 
rice for our agriculturists. He organized the first agricultural 
bloc. It was Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, who produced 
the greatest tariff bill, who was the father of an agricultural 
bloc. 

Mr. President, we are pilloried and condemned here in the 
Senate, we are treated with derision, because we have pre- 
sumed to speak for agriculture. Had we spoken for the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, had we spoken for the Morgans and the 
Ryans and the Rockefellers instead of the farmer we never 
would have been criticised. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona is 
shooting at a man of straw, and he is very much exeited over 
something that has never occurred. I will say to the Senator 
from Arizona that when he was in his hippins I was organizing 
cooperative organizations of farmers. When he was a school- 
boy, some 20 years ago, I assisted in writing the charter and 
by-laws of the first cooperative association ever organized in 
Kentueky for the sale of tobacco. That plan, the plan of the 
Planters’ Protective Association, is the model on which Mr. 
Shapiro has secured a national reputation. and the same plan 
under which 95 per cent of the burley growers of Kentucky 
are now selling their tobacco. 

Nearly 20 years ago, month in and month out, I hammered 
and demanded in the face of a hostile majority an investigation 
of the American Tobacco Co. Alone, unaided by anybody, I 
impeached that company on seven different counts, and within 
two years of that time Chief Justice White handed down a 
decision dissolving the American Tobacco Co., and he never 
quoted a charge that I had not made, and he never failed to 
sustain a charge that I had made. 

I gave 18 months of my life, working 16 hours a day until I 
was physically exhausted, to bring the great Steel Trust to time, 
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over the opposition of the President of the United States, over 
the opposition of the Attorney General of the United States, 
and I lived to see the Attorney General incorporate about 30 
pages of my report into an indictment of the United States Steel 
Corporation, when that corporation was closer to the Presi- 
dent than any other corporation in the world, and when it was 
warth a man’s head to do it, and when it was not the popular 
thing to be at the head of a farmers’ bloc. I took my political 
head in my hand and defied the organized wealth of America 
when it was crushing the life out of the agricultural interests 
of Kentucky, and I did not wait until it was the easiest way 
and the softest way to favor to howl about my love for the 
armee every time I wanted to incorporate an iniquity into a 
tariff bill. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, let us get down to hardpan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get back to leng-staple cotton. 

Mr. STANLEY. Let us get back to long-staple cotton, and 
get through with it. My objection to this tariff is simply this: 

One county in Arizona, redeemed by Federal aid—a little spot 
of land in the Imperial Valley, redeemed by Federal instru- 
mentalities—is growing long-staple cotten, and the tax which 
this bill imposes is equivalent to $2 a pound upon that cotton. 
Instead of having these people raise cotton we had better have 
them raise palms and roses, and erect fountains, and put silken 
tents over their heads, and provide trained servants to fan the 
flies off of them, and let them live in idleness and luxury, and 
keep their hands off the delicate instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment, and prevent the incorporation into this bill of a clause 
that will be reflected in compensatory duties from one end to 
the other, and will lay a heavy burden upon every man with a 
decent eotton shirt upon his back, and every woman in the 
United States who buys a gingham dress. I will not be fright- 
ened by farmers’ talk, or anybody else's talk, The women in 
gingham dresses, the men in cotton shirts, the users of automo- 
bile tires, and all like things in the production of which cotton 
is a prime necessity, all the consumers, have some rights in this 
country, and for them I shall speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison's name was called). 
I wish to announce that the Senator from [Mr. 
HARRISON] is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkINS J, and that if he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. KINd's name was called). I was 
requested to announce that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] is unavoidably detained on public business. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], 
but I am informed that on this vote he would vote the same 
way I intend to vote. I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcu- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WmrraĮms] to the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired to- 
day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomERENE], who is absent. I find, however, that I can transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD]. 
I transfer my pair to that Senator and vote “yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxıns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epa] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Haze] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surecps). 


Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on e pre- 
vious vote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* yea. 

Mr. CAMERON. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
2 N Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paces], and allow my vote to 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Ohio, and if he were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—19. s 
Ashurst Johnson McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, Wash New Townsend 
Persea dig e r ck Sone — Ind. 
pps 18 
Gooding McKinley Sheppard 
NAYS—33. 
Brandegee Kello, Newbe Sterling 
Reyes” 88 Underwood 
Caraway Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Colt Pre Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis McCormick Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Dial McCumber Smith Warren 
France McLean Smoot 
ris Moses enger 
Heflin Nelson Stanley 
NOT VOTING—44. $ 
Ball Fernald La Follette Ransdell 
Borah Fletcher McKellar won 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Myers eed 
Gerry Nicholson Shields 
Culberson Glass Nor tanfield 
Cummins Hale Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Harreld Owen Swanson 
du Pont Harrison Page Trammell 
— Hitcheock Pittman atson, 
ns Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Weller 
Ernst ng Pomerene Williams 
So Mr. AsHurst’s amendment to the committee amendment 


was rejected. 

Mr. CAMERON. I give notice that I shall ask for a separate 
vote on this cotton schedule in the Senate. I hope in the 
meantime some of the Senators will look into this question 
more thoroughly; and I believe if they will do so they will 
vote with us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the committee 
amendment, f 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Hargison’s name was called). 
I make the same announcement with reference to the pair of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] as on the 
previous vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. KI Nd's name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] is detained on important 
public business. He is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumperj. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr, WELLER] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous 
yote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Powerene’s name was called). 
I wish to announce that the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
PoMERENE] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from that State [Mr. Wrixts]. If present the senior 
Senator from Ohio would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 


Making the 


“ n 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 


ing the same announcement as before, I vote yea.” 
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Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). 


Making the same 
aunouncenient as on the previous roll call relative to the trans- 
fer of my puir with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Pomerene], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHreLDS] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; à 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxixs]! with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr, HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernan] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr, JONES] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittinGHaM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr, STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cur- 
BERSON] and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that if present my pair, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TRAM ELL] would vote as I have voted, and I therefore 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). 1 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurst Harris McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Heflin McNary Smoot 
Bursum Johnson Moses Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Cameron Kellogg ew Townsend 
Capper Kendrick Newberry Warren 
Colt = Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Willis 
e Fa, Feen 
3 ng ansde 
Hale MeCamber Sheppard 
NAYS—11. 
Borah Overman Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Robinson Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Simmons Underwood 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McLean Reed 
Caraway Gerry Myers Shields 
Crow Glass Nicholson Stanfield 
Culberson Harreld Norbeck Sutherland 
Dillingham Harrison Norris Swanson 
du Pont Hitchcock Owen Trammell 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Page Wadsworth 
Elkins King Pittman Watson, Ga 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Williams 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Utah for the 
purpose for which he rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a number of amendments to the cotton 
schedule which have been approved by the committee. I offer 
them at this time and ask that they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if the amendments which the committee now reports con- 
stitute a general revision of the rates in the cotton schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say a general revision, but as far as 
yarns and cloths are concerned and as far as gloves and hosiery 
are concerned it is a revision. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a fur- 
ther question as to whether the rates now proposed are reduc- 
tions of the rates originally reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee? 

Mr, SMOOT. They are all reductions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state in percentages ap- 
proximately the amounts of the reductions that are made, or is 

it possible to do that? 

j Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the average in the 
whole schedule? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I mean the average or approximate 
percentage reductions that the rates now proposed constitute of 
the original Finance Committee rates, 


Mr. SMOOT, Taking it as a whole, on the yarn and cloth 
schedules only there is about a 4 per cent reduction, just a 
fraction less than 4 per cent of reduction. In some items no 
change; in others a large reduction. In the hosiery and glove 
schedules, and particularly the cheaper lines of cotton gloves, 
there is a very large reduction, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator approximate the reduc- 
tion in percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would say on the cheaper cotton gloves it is 
about one-half. I could not say exactly offhand because, as the 
Senator realizes, where we have a spread of prices all the way 
from 50 cents to $2.50 per dozen and an ad valorem rate apply- 
ing to them all, it is very difficult to say offhand, but I would 
say it was about 50 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it possible for the Senator from Utah 
to state the theory upon which the proposed rates now submitted 
are based and the theory upon which the reductions are made? 

Mr, WARREN. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I realize that is a very large question. I 
shall renew it to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator when we get to the 
discussion of the amendments I am perfectly willing to answer 
any question that I can answer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would allow me to have one minute. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like to clear the way for what I 
desire to present to the Senate and then I shall be glad to yield. 
3 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming has the 

oor, 

Mr. WARREN, I wish to ask unanimous consent that the 
tariff bill may be temporarily laid aside as I wish to address 
myself to another subject. I ask unanimous consent for that 


purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. WARREN. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the Senator from Utah 
state if the committee will make similar reductions in the 
woolen schedule and the silk schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not offered any amendment nor has the 
Senator from North Dakota on the wool schedule, but I will 
say to the Senator that it is impossible to make the reductions 
in the rates in the wool schedule that have been made in the 
cotton schedule. I think I can convince the Senator from 
North Carolina that that is the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. -Will the committee revise the schedule? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest that these are mat- 
ters that ought to come up on their merits and not at this par- 
ticular time. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I am simply asking questions. I am not 
discussing it. 
Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator offhand that it could 


not be more than 5 per cent on the woolen schedule on the 
cloths. On the yarns there can not be any change at all. 
Whatever changes there are in the wool schedule, I will say 
to the Senator, will be very slight. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they will further 
rewrite the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the cloth—I mean 5 per cent ad valorem 
and not 5 per cent of the rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the committee make like reductions 
in the silk schedule? 

Mr. SuOOT. I can not say what the committee will do. I 
can only say what they have done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they will further 
rewrite the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as silk is concerned, I am sure they 
will, because the committee have already agreed to one impor- 
tant amendment. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1923. 


Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, as a matter of law and prac- 
tice, the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House are directed, every Congress, to assemble and furnish to 
the Congress in compact form all the figures pertaining to 
appropriations, 

At the close of each session the committees are expected to 
place before the Congress and in the Recorp figures showing the 
amount of appropriations for the current year and also amounts 
provided for the ensuing year. 

I am about to present, and shall ask leave to print in the 
Recorp, tables carefully prepared by the clerks of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations showing the condition of the appro- 
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priation bills at the close of the present session. ‘These tables 
show all the appropriations made during this session for the 
fiscal year of 1923 and also those made during the preced- 
ing session, giving the comparison with former Congresses 
as to estimates and appropriations, 

Figures and facts regarding appropriations are not pictur- 
esque subjects. In fact, the attention of Congress and the 
public is challenged by many more attractive subjects; but, 
after all, no legislative duty surpasses in importance or re- 
sponsibility the duty of appropriating revenues derived from 
taxes collected from the people to meet Government expenditures. 

The people have a right to know with what wisdom and care 
the funds of the Government have been apportioned for ex- 
penditure. 

In connection with my remarks I want to indorse and com- 
mend the Budget law, the retiring Budget Director, Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, and the former Chief of Finance of the War Depart- 
ment, Gen, Herbert M. Lord, who now becomes Budget Direc- 
tor. These able gentlemen have under the law presented their 
conclusions to President Harding, who in turn has reviewed, 
revised, and transmitted them to Congress for our conscientious 
consideration. 

The Budget law was approved by the President June 10, 1921. 
Prior to that date the flood of money calls under the prevailing 
system of estimates assumed such proportions that it seemed ad- 
visable for the chairman of your committee to call the matter to 
the attention of President Harding, so that the Chief Executive 
might have before him for consideration the fact that in only 14 
days of the commencement of the first session of Congress under 
his administration deficiency estimates alone amounting to $216,- 
000,000 had been submitted to us, with more in prospect, about 
$137,000,000 of which concerned items for the fiscal year 1922, 
which at the time had not yet begun. 

The advisability of teamwork between the Executive, the de- 
partments, and Congress became so apparent that it was sug- 
gested to the President as a means of bringing about the desired 
results in economy. 

The President acted immediately, sending written notice to 
each member of his Cabinet that he did “not know of any more 
dangerous tendency in the administration of governmental de- 
partments” than the tendency to exceed the limits of appro- 
priations fixed by Congress; and he said “I am very sure that 
we can never fix ourselves firmly on a basis of economy until 
the departments are conducted within the provisions made by 
Congress.” 

Thereafter, in due course, came the work of the newly erected 
Budget Bureau in the way of alternative estimates, which were 
accepted and adopted by committees of both House and Senate. 

The new Budget system changed the names and the grouping 
of subjects formerly comprehended in the regular annual ap- 
propriation bills, which in turn made it necessary for the Sen- 
ate to change its rules, as the House had previously done, so 
that all of the appropriation bills would come to the regular 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

And so the Senate, in March, 1922, adopted the new rule which 
has so well and with such satisfactory results served the pur- 
pose of teamwork, 

Seldom, if ever, has the discharge of the duty of appropriat- 
ing funds been attended with greater difficulties and embarrass- 
ments than during the past few years since the war. 

In times of war all restraint is removed and extravagance 
reigns and costs are uncounted; but in the years following 
economy and reform are the watchwords, and the exhausting 
labor of again securing a safe and sane basis is a matter of 
necessity if the public and the Government are to exist. 

Although economy was the outstanding feature in handling 
the appropriation bills for the present fiscal year—and this a 
cut-to-the-bone economy—the speed with which they were com- 
pleted and the absence of an admitted evil in past appropriation 
bills, the inclusion of extraneous legislation, were also marked 
features. 

The first Budget under the Budget law was submitted by 
President Harding December 5, 1921, for the fiscal year 1922-23. 
When the fiscal year opened July 1, 1922, every Government 
activity had been provided for some months in advance, so 
that department heads and bureau chiefs knew to the penny 
the limits of their expenditures. 

Every appropriation bill, including all of the regular supply 
measures, three deficiency measures, and the several extra ap- 
propriation bills, such as the Russian relief, seed grain for 
crop-failure areas, the building of veterans’ hospitals, and the 
provid ng of $500,000 for war-fraud investigations for the De- 
partment of Justice, were finished by June 30 last, despite the 
erush of most important general legislation, including the long- 
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time, long-distance, hard-fought tariff bill, the soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill, and innumerable other measures. 

This record contrasts sharply with that during the Wilson 
administration, when the important Army and Navy appropria- 
tion bills failed to get through in time. Once during former 
President Wilson’s last term failure of appropriation bills made 
it necessary for Mr. Wilson to call an extra session of Congress, 
although it was known that he was opposed to that course and 
would not have done so except for such failure. 

At that time Congress was compelled to pass, before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, July 1, continuing resolutions to keep 
some of the Government departments running. 

At the outset of President Harding’s administration a special 
session was called to face the task of passing the Army and 
Navy appropriation bills which had failed, the Army bill 

a pocket veto by President Wilson. 

The Army appropriation bill this year was passed by the 
House in a few days, even though a hard fight was waged over 
the size of the Army personnel; and when the bill can.e to the 
Senate it was put through in the record time of one day. A 
similar record was achieved by the present House and Senate 
on the Navy bill this year—a bill which generally has taken 
several weeks in the Senate being passed in as many days. 

Factors in the efliciency and speed in the passage of this year's 
appropriation bills were the Budget system and the reorganiza- 
tion by the House and Senate of their Appropriations Com- 
mittees. The Budget Bureau and the committees cooperated in 
holding expenditures to an absolute minimum of necessity with- 
out abridging the Government's legitimate work. 

The reduction of departmental estimates by the Budget Bureau 
was followed in a great number of instances by further reduc- 
tions by the Senate and House committees—reductions which 
almost invariably were sustained by the respective Houses, 

Although the Appropriations Committees were enlarged, they 
worked with greater speed and gave promise, after the first 
shaking down of the new committee system, of even greater 
speed in handling next year’s appropriating measures. 

Although the new Senate rule operates to keep out extraneous 
legislation, several of the 1923 appropriation bills carry con- 
structive legislation, notably laws concerning the District of 
Columbia tax revision commission, the $7,500,000 appropriation 
for Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, etc.; but such legisla- 
tion was so managed that it did not retard the passage of the 
supply measure. These items were, of course, inserted by unani- 
mous consent, 

At this point I want to congratulate most sincerely the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and Senate on the friendly 
relations and teamwork which have prevailed during the past 
year. Especially does the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations desire to thank the members of his com- 
mittee for their cooperation, and even more especially to thank 
the additional members selected from ether former appropriat- 
ing committees for the zeal and interest they have manifested 
in working with the parent committee. The able chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations has been always ready 
to cooperate, and the vigilant clerks of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both bodies—always ready, night and day—have kept 
their work current. 

In considering these regular annual supply bills the House 
Committee on Appropriations took more than 13,000 pages of 
testimony during the session, and the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, after taking advantage of its study of this great 
mass of testimony taken by the House, took over 2,500 addi- 
tional pages. 

In presenting the several tables making comparisons of ap- 
propriations and estimates, all appropriations and estimates for 
each fiscal year have been segregated under their respective de- 
partments or establishments. This method insures a fair com- 
parison. The same method has been applied also in handling 
the permanent and indefinite appropriations. This assembles 
all like data in one place and is considered an improvement over 
old methods. 

The appropriations as shown in Table I for the fiscal year 
1923 are $319,280,984.10 less than for the fiscal year 1922. 

This result, which I am sure will be gratifying to the tax- 
payers of our country, was achieved by a careful and pains- 
taking effort on the part of all concerned, 

The regular annual appropriation bills as passed the Senate 
show an apparent increase of $195,049,426.85 over the amount 
as passed the House. After deducting from this sum $50,009,- 
000 added to the post office act for construction of rural post 
roads; $53,480.120 added to the War Department act, made 
necessary in the main by increasing the size of the personnel 
and enlisted strength of the Army; and $44,080,507.10 added to 
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the naval act, chiefly on acceunt of increased pay, increase: of 
the Navy, and for aviation purposes, there is left only $47,488,- 
799.25 added by the Senate to the proposals of the House. 
Much of this amount added to the bills as passed the Senate 
was made necessary by estimates for items brought forward at 
later dates and after the bills had passed the House, and there 
was little controversy concerning their merits. 

As shown in Table IV, Congress has reduced the Budget 
estimates for 1923 in the sum of $172,523,046.86, and the 
amount submitted for 1922 in the sum of $139,649,245.41. 
Much of this reduction has been brought about by the fact that 
the estimates are arranged so far in advance that conditions 
necessarily change by the time actual consideration is had. 

In the necessary transfer and changes to conform to the 
Budget law the Budget officers acted as the first line of defense 
and Congress as the second line of defense. And so in this 


first year under the new law probably more and deeper cuts in 
the estimates were made by Congress than should be necessary, 

It may be interesting to students of national finance to note 
that the ordinary receipts of the Government for the past year 
exceed the ordinary expenses for the same period by $313,- 
801,651.10. 

It is also an interesting fact that the reduction of the public 
debt during the same period—one year—amounted to $1,014,- 
068,844.23, 

Mr. President, the tables I present speak for themselves, and 
I commend them to the attention of Congress and the Ameri- 
ean people, 

I ask unanimous. consent that the tables may be printed in 
the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no ebjeetion, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


Taste I.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 
{Amounts carried for each of these fiscal years in the enin annual appropriation acts; deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and 


amounts estimated 


er permanent and indefinite appropriations. 


; “ Appropriations, | Appropriations, crease (-+) 1923 
Department or establishment. fiscal year 1922. | fiscal year 1923. com sred wi 
Legislative (Congress): 
annual nserteeascee 3 — . oe A g EN $12, 788, 324.95 | 1 —$5, 458, 922. 11 
Permanent and indefinigp......-.+.-++----« V 800. 00 r 
Total 7 E oes A AHS A . 18, 248, 047. 06 12, 789, 124.95 —5, 458, 922. 11 
Executive office and independent offices: 
annual— 
Shipping Board 3 73, 959, 000.00 | 2 100, 459, 000. 00 -+26, 500, 000. 00 
Veterans’ PERLE E ee a ee ee 408, 166, 732.00 | 418, 063,843.45 | 79,897, 111. 45 
Executive and other independent oſſicesss 16, 721, 325.00 | 418,115,928. 00 +1, 394, 603. 00 
536, 638, 771.45 47, 791, 714. 45 
6, 017, 000. 00 -+-494, 000. 00 
Total „„%éé%„4écéöẽ7ił¹ 504, 370, 057. 00 542, 655, 771. 45 +38, 285, 714. 45 
2 — ̃ 
State Department: 
eee ss os ceesancsenusaceasesane > 8 5 16, 741, 346. 09 10, 443, 488. 16 —6, 297, 857. 93 
rn and indefnitee sss seis peseseop enas 106, 000. 00 106; 000001 f.. 
tallest -aessendeettusbseceutshoe sete news scceees 2 puree 16, 847, 346. 09 10, 549, 488. 16 —6, 297, 857. 93 
Treasury Department: 
, went eer eeee nent cect - mentor 7 145, 352, 179. 65 | 118, 835, 308. 81 — 26, 516, 870. 84 
Permanent and indefinite... .. 7 8 8 „ 1, 394, 609, 200. 00 | 1, 375, 396, 910. 63 —19, 212, 289. 37 
Not „„ „„ .I. 539, 961, 379. 65 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 —45, 729, 160. 21 
War Department: 
Military activities 
Regular annual....... AIEN A E A E NUT A SE 350, 707, 538.35 | 256, 411, 169.67 | —94, 296, 368. 68 
Permanent and indefinite. e S OAS IAA 3 „ 2, 172, 300.00 1, 265, 000: 00 —907, 300: 00 
+ ‘Total military activities . Arey eel 352, 879, 838.35 257, 676, 169. 67 —95, 203, 668. 68 
Nonmilitary activities— 
annual. ...... tone 5 — piai 42, 638, 010.66 | ° 68, 753, 323. 00 +-26, 115, 312. 34 
Permanent and indefinite. PRA 8, 324, 600. 00 6, 521, 300. 00 —1, 803, 300. 00 
Total nonmilitary activities „* „ 50, 962, 610. 66 75, 274, 623. 00 +-24, 312, 012. 34 
Total, War Department— R 
Regular annual — ñ 5 . 393, 345, 549. 01 325, 164, 492. 67 —68, 181, 056. 34 
Permanent and indefinite eens he er N 10, 496, 900. 00 7, 786, 300. 00 —2, 710, 600. 00 
332, 950, 792.67 70, 891, 656. 34 
Navy De ent: 
eee 5 3 OYT E ER E 413, 180, 960. 87 294, 336, 577.00 —118, 844, 383. 87 
Permanent and indefinite.............. . NT 13, 197, 696. 00 3, 433, 672. 00 —9, 764, 024. 00 
D Soshdaensadcdpentasabasekotestpeneeabaneaensaearl it) eet R ORONOT 297, 770, 249. 00 | —128, 608, 407. 87 


[For footnotes see next page. 
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Taste I.— Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1922 and 1923—Continued. 


Decrease (—) or in- 


f ; Appropriations, Appropriations, crease (+) 1923 
Department or establishment. fiscal year 1922. fiscal year 1923. e with 
1922. 
Interior Department: 
Regular annual 
Pensions d Nee 93 5 $265, 000, 000.00 | $252, 000, 000.00 | —$13, 000, 000. 00 
Interior Department proper . 49, 559, 305. 13 45, 565, 108. 67 — 3, 994, 196. 46 
ERS —— — 3—ꝶ＋J—ů-nö 4 4 4 4 4 „„. 314, 559, 305. 13 297, 565, 108. 67 —16, 994, 196. 46 
Permanent zd indefinite 30, 573, 500. 00 27, 562, 900. 00 —3, 010, 600. 00 
CCC de waa et eeue EA S0 eae Unentaee 325, 128, 008.67 | —20, 004, 796. 46 
Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual (only). —14, 912, 064. 50 
Agricultural Department: 3 
ar annual Soo LAAN — 2, 598, 261. 00 
Roads, construction ., —70, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite. 8 nase +500, 000. 00 
„ ETO I FFF 8 173. | —72, 098, 261. 00 
Department of Commerce: 
lar annual........ 33 „ OP eee „ 17, 394, 859. 00 
Permanent arid inden 2 3, 000. 00 %% 
ell, TTT SAN A 17, 397, 859. 00 
Department of Laber, regular annual (only)) 5, 798, 196. 50 +1, 118, 723. 50 
Department of Justice, and the judiciary: 
e e et atanseResnaces ue 16, 938, 667. 67 +912, 553. 33 
Permanent and indefinite 8 500 00 „„ — 175, 500. 00 
Not S e J 0000 17, 114, 167. 67 17, 851, 221. 00 +737, 053. 33 
District of Columbia: 
Regular annual . . ee PC Cre RCS „ sakabat baer 23, 463, 675. 72 22, 841, 609. 80 —622, 065. 92 
Permanent and indefinite................. 7 5 1, 624, 600. 00 +244, 000. 00 
Weigh E ETE R INESS A ER Wee, 24, 466, 209. 80 | —378, 065. 92 
Increased compensation ($240 per annum) eens eens ees 38, 735,173.00 | ™ +8, 735, 173. 00 
Miscellaneous (unclassified)....... o ( CCC — 126, 842. 04 
Grand total: 
Regular annual . . 22 —Zꝗ—ꝗ 222 . . 2, 274, 119, 027.01 | — 289, 254, 301. 69 
Permanent and indefinite 1, 434, 181, 182. 63 — 33, 635, 013. 37 
Increased compensation oie 38, 735, 173. 00 +8, 735, 173. 00 
Miscellaneous (unelassiſiedꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ . „ ner = — 126, 842. 04 
lee ꝗ yy 8 4,066,316,366.74 3, 747,035,382.64 319,280,984. 10 
Less Post Office (payable from postal revenues) 579, 976, 851. 00 565, 064, 786. 50 —14, 912, 064. 50 
Total, exclusive of Post Office...... 0... ccccsnaccercecccccesececs 8, 486, 339, 515. 74 3, 181, 970, 596. 14 | —304, 368, 919. 60 


1 This decrease is due largely to the transfer of appro riations for printing and binding to the various departmental bills for 1923. 
Departmental appropriations for printing and binding for the fiscal year 1922 are carried under Legislative.” : 

2 $50,000,000 of this sum is for the payment of construction and other claims. 

3 The appropriations for the Veterans’ Bureau include for hospital construction $18,600,000 for 1922 and $12,000,000 for 1923. 

aa This sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land in the District of Columbia on which is situated temporary Government office 

buildings. 
11 This sum includes $5,000,000 for treaty payment to Colombia and $1,000,000 for Government building and exhibits at the exposition 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

è This sum includes an increase of $27,815,66] for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1922 and $7,500,000 for Muscle 
Shoals development for which no appropriation was made for 1922. 

7 This sum includes $2,000,000 and $1,500,000, respectively, for seed-grain loans to farmers of the drought-stricken areas of the North- 
west for the crops of 1921 and 1922. 

$ These amounts were appropriated in the Federal highway act of Nov. 9, 1921. For 1923 the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to apportion the sum of $50,000,000 among the several States and to 1 8 projects under such apportionments. The Post Office appro: 
mero, act Tin smenda the foregoing $50,000,000 also authorized the sum of $71,500,000 for the fiscal year 1924 and $81,500,000 for 
the ear 1925. 

1 This suro includes $1,240,000 to carry out the provisions of the act relating to the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

2 Appropriations for this purpose are changed from a permanent basis for 1922 to an annual basis for 1923 and are included in the 
regular annual act. 

u The synapsin for 1922 for additional compensation was an indefinite amount and was estimated in the Budget at $35,000,000. 
Recent figures of expenditures show the actual cost for 1922 will be approximately $41,800,000. The specific appropriation of $38,735,173 
for 1923 is therefore $3,064,827 under the estimated expenditures for 1922, 
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TABLE II. Comparison of estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1923. 


recente carried for fiscal year 1923 in regular annual 5 acts, deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and amounts esti- 
mated under permanent and indefinite appropriations.] 


Supplemental Appropriations, 
Budget estimates | Budget estimates | Total Budget 1923, regular pasy 2 or de- 
Department or establishment. submitted Dec. 5, submitted Dec. 5, | estimates, fiscal | annual and per- iationg Gn flag, 
1921. 1921, to June 30, year 1923. manent and /Prarions r 
1922. indefinite. 3 


Legislative (Congress): 
eis Ay 35 $17, 232, 655. 95 1 $17, 237, 655. 95 $12, 788, 324.95 | 1 —$4, 449, 331. 00 
Permanent and indefinite. o h natawcen< ses 800. 00 S00 005 |e, AA 
CCC 


17, 238, 455. 95 


12, 789, 124. 95 | —4, 449, 331. 00 


Pee annual— 
Shipping Board.... 50, 501, 500. 00 , 000, 000. 100, 501, 500. 00 100, 459, 000. 00 — 42. 500. 00 
Veterans’ Bureau 385, 921, 702. 00 37, 117, 142. 95 423, 038, 844. 95 418, 063, 843. 45 —4, 975, 001. 50 
Executive and other inde- 
pendent offices 17, 077, 481. 00 663, 670. 00 17, 741, 151. 00 2 18, 115, 928. 00 +374, 777. 00 
Total. eeeenene en 453, 500, 683. 00 87, 780, 812. 95 541, 281, 495. 95 536, 638, 771. 45 —4, 642, 724. 50 
Permanent and i 1 ons 6017; DOD OD Ta E A 6, 017, 000. 00 6, 017, 000. 00 


‚—„— new e ween n ee 


10, Wes 973. 16 10, D 488. 16 —352, 485. 00 
06, 000. 00 0G; 000; 00) aessa Sits net c= 


r gecee= 10, 580, 901. 16 | 321, 072. 00 10, 901, 973. 16 10, 549, 488. 16 —352, 485. 00 


Treasury Department: 
Regular annual 130, 607, 787. 19 1, 298, 570. 00 131, 906, 357. 19 118, 835, 308. 81 —13, 071, 048. 38 
Permanent and indefinite 1, 375, 396, 910. 63 |.......-..---+---- 1, 375, 396, 910. 63 | 1, 375, 396, 910. „ 
----| 1,506, 004, 697. 82 1, 298, 570. 00 | 1, 507, 303, 267. 82 | 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 — 13,071, 048. 38 
310, 776, 618. 69 256, 411, 169. 67 —54, 365, 449. 02 
1, 265, 000. 00 DOB MOO: oes tee ck 
312, 041, 618. 69 257, 676, 169. 67 — 54, 365, 449. 02 
cad „ „512, j . 3 68, 753, 323.00 | ° +20, 424,915. 00 
Permanent and indefinite. 6, 521, 300. 00 6; 621530000 too 5 
Total, nonmilitary activities. 1, 816, 000. 00 54, 849, 708. 00 75, 274, 623. 00 4-20, 424,915. 00 
Total, War Department— 

Regular annual. 3,218, 909.22 | 359, 105,026.69 | 325, 164,492.67 | 33, 940, 534. 02 

Permanent and indefi- 
FC TSG, 00. 0 ont ee sae 77 780, 500 OO) % eth evet sec aice 
Total........ 3 363, 672, 417. 47 366, 891, 326. 69 332, 950, 792. 67 —33, 940, 534. 02 


294, 336, 577.00 --136, 044, 818. 13 


* 2 95 
Navy De t: ~ 
r 4422, 518, 695. 13 7, 862, 700. 00 430, 381, 395. 13 
Permanent and indefinite 3, 488, 572. 600 3, 433, 672. 00 LASI 672.60 Jsa Lararen aaacasa 
Nell 425, 952, 367. 13 7, 802, 700. 00 433, 815,067.13 | 2097, 770, 249.00 —136, 044, 818. 13 


Interior Department 
Regular annual ° 
Po . 8 8 00009 PALE S 
terior Andie proper. 45, 565, 108. 67 —1, 321, 372.63 
Permanent and indefinite Ot, eee 


N DES | 825, 781, 332.00 | 326, 449, 381.30 | 325, 128,008.67 —1, 321, 372.63 


Post Office Department 8 from 
* 
P a O r SE 650, 066. 00 4, 274, 347. 00 583, 924, 413. 00 565, 064, 786. 50 — 18, 859, 626.50 


—ͤ̃—F—G—UU—ͤ 4%“ —?v!-³ĩV:0« 


5 Meas footnotes see next page.] 
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Taste II.— Comparison of estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1923—Continued. 


Supplemental Appropriations, 
Budget estimates | Budget estimates Total Budget 1903 regular 3 bee hud 
Department or establishment. submitted Dec. 5, submitted Dec. 5, estimates, fiscal | annual and per- 3 eee 
1921. 1921, to June 30, year 1923. manent and Pr th See s 
1922. indefinite. W , 
Agricultural Department: 
Regular annual... 3 $34, 610, 668. 00 $1, 153, 200. 00 $35, 763, 868. 00 $36, 929,173.00 | § +$1, 165, 305. 00 
Roads: enten è +10, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite ge... 12, 250, 000. 00 12, 250, 000. 0000. 
ooo ( ERES 46, 860, 668. 00 | 1, 153, 200. 00 48, 013, 868. 00 59, 179, 173. 00 +11, 165, 305. 00 
Department of Commerce. | 
Regular annual. Soe Bes 20, 672, 326. 25 673,169.50 | 2, 345, 405. 75 18, 743, 245. 00 2, 602, 250. 75 
Permanent and indefinite odd... , 000. 00 O.... 
e 20, 675, 326. 25 | 673,169.50 | 2, 348, 495.75 


18, 746, 245. 00 | —2, 602, 250. 75 


Pops of Labor, regular annual 
/ ON OEE E OTA 6, 564, 632. 00 1, 240, 000. 00 7, 804, 632. 00 | 6, 916, 920. 00 —887, 712. 00 


Department of Justice and judiciary, < 
regular annual (only) 18, 219, 146. 00 539, 000. 00 18, 758, 146. 00 17,851, 221. 00 


— 906, 925. 00 


District of Columbia: 
inn 26, 886, 866. 75 1, 299, 440. 00 28, 186, 306. 75 22, 841, 609. 80 —5, 344, 696. 95 
Permanent and indefinite 1628; GOO 0G) i S EASES EE 1, 624, 600. 00 1.624, 600. 000 025. ee ewer eee 
Pill... a 28, 511, 466. 75 | 1, 299, 440. 00 29, 810, 906. 75 24, 466, 209. 80 —5, 344, 696. 95 
Increased compensation ($240 per > | 5 
ANDUN) 2525 <b ow ss sass 77... 8 38. 735. 173. 00 7 +38, 735, 173. 00 
Grand total: CESS Se : e ̃ Seay 
Regular annual 2, 375, 042, 976. 90 110, 334, 269. 97 2, 485, 377, 246. 87 2, 274. 119,027. 01 211,258, 219. 86 
Permanent and indefinite 3484, 181,182.68 6 0600ç 1, 434, 181, 182. 63 | 1, 434. 181, 182. 60.lꝑ᷑ i 
mer ere 38, 735, 173. 00 +38, 735, 173. 00 
Grand total... 3,809, 224,159.53 110,334,269.97 |8,919,558,429.50 8,747,085,382.64 —172,523,046.86 
Less Post Office (payable from postal 5 
Fenn)... aereas 579, 650, 066. 00 4, 274, 347. 00 583, 924, 413. 00 655, 064, 786. 50 —18, 859, 626. 50 
Total, exclusive of Post 
Office's. ences vecveece 3, 229, 574, 093. 53 106, 059, 922. 97 | 3, 335, 634, 016. 50 3, 181. 970, 596. 14 —153, 663, 420. 36 


1 Estimates for the legislative include printing and binding allotments for the various departments as submitted under the Government 
Printing Office. In preparing appropriation bills these sums were distributed to the various departmental bills. This reduction, therefore, 
is due in the main to this er. 

This sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land for temporary office buildings and was not estimated in the Budget. 

* This net increase is due to the 3 of $15,180,401 for rivers and harbors in excess of the estimates submitted by the Budget, 
and the appropriation of $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development not included in the Budget. $ 

‘ The Navy estimates were prepared and submitted to Congress prior to the conclusion of the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 

5 This net increase is due to the appropriation of $360,000 for congressional seed distribution and $100,000 for eradication of citrus canker 
not included in the Budget. The sum of $800,000 for printing and anding yi estimated under legislative (see note 1). 

® This sum was appropriated for forest roads and trails in the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, and was not estimated in the 


Budget. l. 
This sum was not estimated in the Budget. 
Tasre III. Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, supplemental and deficiency, fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years. 


(Amounts considered and appropriated in deficiency appropriation acts 1 August 24, 1921, December 15, 1921, March 20, 1922, 
and July 1, 1922.) 


Supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates submitted to Congress from July 20, 1921, to June 30, 1922, for the fiscal 


VE 1022 e ꝓ ꝓꝓq dpd Ser Or ats EAA aa O Oe teen tS $472, 410, 129. 96 
Supplemental and deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years carried in the deficiency acts 

a a a a SHOVE , Ue Te ee se aa ß ñ̃ ßpßßß ß es 332, 760, 884. 55 

Reduction in estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal Ve lv 10n irinin nunnan 139, 649, 245. 41 


Taste 1V.—Recapitulation of comparisons of Budget estimates and appropriations. 


Net »adnction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1923 as per Table III $172, 523, 046. 86 
Reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years as per Table III..............----..--.--- 139, 649, 245. 41 
t ³· A d d d ceseeentopeeseans 312, 172, 292. 27 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am preparing from the 
official record a statement which will tell a very different story 
from the story which has been told here to-day by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the Senator from Wyo- 


ming [Mr. WARREN]. The Senator from Wyoming has made a 
comparison between the expenditures of the Government for 
1922 and 1923 which shows some reductions, but I am having a 
statement prepared showing the expenditures for 1915, three 
years before the World War, as compared with the expenditures 
of this year, three years after the war, which will demonstrate 
that the present administration is costing millions of dollars 
more than did the administration of 1915. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say a few words in reply to my 
colleague on the Committee on Appropriations, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. The able Senator from 
North Carolina has referred to the expenditures for 1915. I 
have here, and I send to the desk, a table showing the grand 
total of the expenditures for the past six years, which I ask 
may be printed in 8-point type as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Grand total of appropriations, fiscal year 

AIS ee Ee at ee porn 

Grand total of appropriations, fiscal year 
27, 072, 094, 720. 07 


7, 837, 597, 282. 05 
4, 780, 829, 510, 03 


4, 066, 316, 366. 74 
Gani total of appropriations, fiscal year 

Zr ð es ae We Fas O, Bien Om 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I note that, according to 
Table III, which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has 
just presented, and for the study of which, therefore, very little 
opportunity has been afforded, supplemental estimates were sub- 
mitted by the Budget Bureau for the fiscal year 1922 and for 
prior years, amounting to approximately $472,500,000. I am 
curious to know if the Senator from Wyoming can state how it 
happened that such large deficiency estimates arose and how 
there was such a wide divergence between the original esti- 
mates and the supplemental or emergency estimates. 

Mr. WARREN. There are two reasons for that—one, the 
Shipping Board and other hang-over items of the war, involving 
property of the United States at home and in foreign countries ; 
and two, what was more troublesome for the time being, the 
change in the source of the estimates from the heads of the 
departments to the Budget Bureau. The estimates coming 
through the Budget Bureau from the heads of the departments, 
the Budget Bureau would hesitate in making est mates on which 
Congress should base its appropriations until they had taken 
more time. Consequently, that action enlarged the amount of 
the supplemental estimates that were submitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Whatever the cause, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that there was a very wide divergence between the 
original estimates and the supplementary estimates to take 
eare of deficiencies. 

I note by the same table that Congress in the consideration 
of those deficiency estimates appropriated very much less, almost 
$140,000,000 less, than the amount estimated for. That would 
seem to discredit very emphatically the value of the Budget 
estimates. If Congress, upon an examination of its work when 
it submitted supplementary estimates, found it necessary to 
reduce them by one-third, or in the total amount of 8139, 
649,245.41, it would on its face indicate that the work of 
the Budget Bureau was not very accurate in the opinion of 
Congress, 

Mr. WARREN. The amount of which the Senator spoke, 
$472,500,000, was estimated for before the Budget system was 
organized under the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was prior to the work of the Budget 
Bureau? 

Mr. WARREN, It was prior to that. The next, Table V 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not yet come to that. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will notice that the amounts are 
smaller according to that table, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I note that there was a divergence between 
the estimates and the actual appropriations of $172,533,046.86 
for the fiscal year of 1923. which would apply to the work 
of the Budget Bureau. How does the Senator account for 
such a wide divergence between the estimates and the amount 
appropriated ? 


NOVO sot ee es ER 
prong total of appropriations, fiscal year 
1 


Smia total of appropriations, fiscal year 
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Mr. WARREN. As I stated before, there are two causes; 
the hangover from the war, and there always have been and 
always will be, so long as the Senator and I are here, deticien- 
cies because of laws passed during the year after the regular esti- 
mates that call for unexpected funds, emergencies, and so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May it not also be true that the Congress 
in making the appropriations actually appropriates a less 
amount than the necessities already disclosed require, and there- 
fore knowingly creates deficits? Is there anything in that sug- 
gestion, in the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. WARREN, ‘That is true in one sense, but I hardly want 
to charge my colleagues in the House and Senate with that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not making any charge; I am simply 
stating the practice which the Senator and I, after 20 years or 
more experience in Congress, know has frequently, if it has not 
generally, prevailed ; that Congress oftentimes in making appro- 
priations has reduced amounts below the sum estimated for, 
with the knowledge of the fact, or with a reasonable ground to 
expect, that deficiency appropriations would subsequently be 
required, 

Mr, WARREN. But with the expectation of asking the dif- 
ferent institutions, departments, and so forth, to live under 
those appropriations if it is possible. If they have not done 
that, of course—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. My suggestion goes further than that; and 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts will agree with me 
that the custom has existed for a very long time—and it does 
not seem to have been dispensed with yet, according to these 
figures—of taking estimates and paring them beyond all reason, 
so that deficiency appropriations become not only probable but 
imperative, and deficiency appropriations in large amounts. 
The point I make is, from the figures presented in the Senator's 
statement, that the appropriations as disclosed and as indi- 
eating a material reduction in the expenditures below the 
amount expended last year may not be accurate, because addi- 
tional deficiencies undoubtedly will be required to be appropri- 
ated, and they may amount to very large sums. I do not think 
the Senator would be prepared to say that the deficiencies can 
be anticipated. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true; but do not overlook the fact 
that included as deficiencies are the supplemental appropria- 
tions, things that come up that were not thought of, things 
that were not previously legislated for. For instance, what are 
you going to do with this maternity business that comes up, 
when a bill passes which requires the appropriation of millions, 
as well as all other unexpected calls that arise? 

Mr. ROBINSON. And then, too, emergencies arise. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. For instance, we appropriate considerabie 
sums for various purposes, but the relation of those sums 
growing out of supplemental and emergency appropriations to 
the total amount is comparatively small, The point I am mak- 
ing is that we legislate constantly, knowing that we are cre- 
ating deficiencies and that these figures, while they have un- 
doubtedly some value, can not be relied upon as disclosing the 
amount of money actually expended or liabilities actually in- 
curred by the Government during this fiscal year, or anything 
approximating it. 

Mr. WARREN, Let me say to my distinguished friend that 
when he has examined thoroughly, as I know he will, these sev- 
eral tables and statements, he will find that an entirely new 
form of separating the figures will disclose these items more 
plainly, and furthermore will show that we are on the road to 
closing that matter down to a very small minimum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator has found from his ex- 
perience that that is true, I am greatly gratified at the in- 
formation, because I am convinced that there is much ground 
for it. 

Mr. WARREN, We are moving in that direction. 


RAVAGES OF THE BOLL WEEVIL, 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. I have 
conferred with Senators on the other side in regard to it, and 
I do not think there is any objection to its consideration and 
passage. 

In this connection, I should like to have printed in the Recorp 
a cablegram that was sent to one of the Washington papers 
to-day on identically the same subject, calling attention to the 
fearful prospect as to a famine in the cotton product on of the 
world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be printed in the RECORD. 


Without objection, the cablegram 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


BRITISH COTTON EXPERTS SKEPTICAL OVER REPORTS—SAID TO BE FRIGHT- 
ENED OVER CROP DANGER FROM RAVAGES. OF BOLL 
(By Hiram K. Moderwell.) 
[By cable to the Star and Chicago Daily News. Coypright, 1922.] 
Loxpox, July 12.—British business men are n frightened 
over the danger that the American cotton crop will w world 
needs because of the ravages of the boll weevil; which is reported here 
to have ruined one-third of last year’s crop. Experts bere are frankly 
skeptical as to the latest rather optimistic r. t by the American Goy- 
ernment Bureau of Crop Statisties, which — . — 11,000,000 bales as 
the crop this ycar, as against 8,000,000 last year. 7 
It is asserted by experts here that this hope 1s . 
So unreliable have been the American cotton statistics in past that 
many interested persons here believe them to have been faked to in- 
fluence the markets: John Todd, an eminent statistician, denies this, 
but criticizes American statis methods. 
ee — — 5 so is one of Great Britain’s ei 
e ustries, depends lar: 
500,000 Pale crop, which the Briti 


risk of ipang cotton 
othe textile 
For the hundreds of thousands of persons employed the 


trade the most important t in the universe is a certain laboratory 
in W. where chemists are searching for adequate poison against 
the boll „ but as yet unsuccessfully, A terrible 3 


FTT 


despit traordinary measures 
tiny worm, which is a uative of Brazil and was discovered 15 years 
ago, is now sweeping over the world destroying like Atilla. A move- 
Dat a on here to subsidize the cotton planters in uninfected British 
> 

Mr. SMITH. I send the resolution to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. F 

The resolution (S. Res. 320) was read, as follows: 
hate — the boll. weevil: has covered practically. the entire cotton 

; an 


Whereas its ravages have a decided effect in the ultimate produc- 
tion of the cotton crop: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the 


a 
sst employed by the bureau; the — a now 
and the estimated damage to the crop: caused by such area 
and estimated damage to be given by States, as is now done in giving 
the condition of the growing crop, and to publish the same in the next 
monthly (August) report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, has not the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority now to obtain the informa- 
tion? 

Mr: SMITH. No; he has no authority under the law to make 
a separate report. It will cost nothing more, and under this 
authority he can make it. He has no authority under the law 
except just to give the aggregate condition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
resolution may pass: It undoubtedly will present some diffi- 


culties so far as procuring complete and accurate informa- 


tion is concerned; but the information called for is very im- 
portant, and I hope the resolution may pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
LYNCHING IN WAYNE COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a short article from the New York 
Times concerning the lynching of two negro boys in Georgia. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of Monday, July 10, 1922. 


SAYS THEY AIDED LYNCHERS—GEORGIA MINISTER ACCUSES, OFFICIALS IN 
CHARGE OF TWO PRISONERS. 


(Special to the New York Times.) 


ATLANTA, GA., July 9.—That the lynch of two in Wayne 
County, after they had been reprieved for 30 days by or Hard- 
wick, will not go unpunished seems assured by recen 


developments at 
the executive offices: Governor Hardwick has offered the Mchest re- 
ward in. his. power for the arrest of the lynchers, has denounced the 
crime, and has announced that mob rule will not be allowed in this 
State so long as he is governor. . 

The Rev: P. T. Holloway bas practically charged in a sermon that 
officials of the county connived at the lynching, and had practical! 
invited it. “The morning after the unlawful executions,” he said, “ 
heard two men talking about a lynching, and one of them was an 
officer. who took charge of etims purposely to take them to Sa- 
vannah. The general public wants to know why they should have been 
taken migay hha Jesup, and 5 why they should have been taken 
away in a Ford car when there were fast er trains going straight 
through to Savannah 7 no stop. e demand to how a mob 
ot men 70 miles sway: could find out when these priso: 
from the county jail, and where they t th 
route taken. The general public would 
who had these prisoners in charge stopped at Lanes 
and told the guard that if anybody came along to tell them they were 
going to Savannah and would probably have car trouble, 


“The public wants to know why two men, whose names I could call, 


went to a. citizen's: house on Thursday and said: * Let's 
negroes and lynch them. 
would offer no resistance. 


these two 
„The sheriff said it would be all t; that he 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of execntive business. After five minutes. spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

NATIONAL HOME ron JEWISH PEOPLE, 


Mr. LODGE. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment striking out the pre- 
amble, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 322) favoring. the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. 
This joint resolution is identical with the one which I intro- 
duced and which was reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, passed by the Senate, and sent to the House. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of: the joint 
resolution. ‘ 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
Sis Palate “tact he bat das aed ato elses a 
sites in Palestine shall be 8 avtor oT cans 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
pas 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee reports to strike 
out the preamble. Without. objection, the preamble will be 
stricken out. 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being, under the unanimous-consent agreement, until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a. 
recess. until to-morrow, Thursday, July 13, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12 (legisia- 
tive day, of April, 20), 1922. 

Assistant DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN AND: DOMESTICO COMMERCE; 

Thomas R. Taylor to be assistant direetor, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

COLLECTOR or Customs. 
Fred A. Bradley to be collector of customs. at Buffalo, N. T. 
Posr MASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Dwight R. Jackson, Glendale. 
Etta L. Miller, Stratford. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Joseph G. Holland; Edgefield. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 13, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN WYOMING AND MONTANA (S. DOO. 
No. 233). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communis» 
cation from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the commission on 
conditions in the petroleum trade in Wyoming and Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, or- 
dered to be printed, and to be printed in the Rrconn, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, July, 13, 1922. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE 
SPEAKER OF TAB HOUSE OF REPRESUNTATIVES. 

Sirs: I have the honor to transmit herewith a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on conditions in the petroleum trade in Wyoming; 
and Montana. 3 

This. report is submitted to. Congress pursuant to the provisions of 
section 6, para; h (f), of the Federal Trade Commission act approved 
September 26, 1014. 

Yours very truly, NELSON B. GASKILL, 
7 Chairman. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
F Washington, July 13, 1922. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sins: The Federal Trade Commission submits to Congress the 
following weyers on conditions in the petroleum trade in Wyoming and 
Montana. his report was prepared by the commission order to 
bring to the attention of Congress a situation, developed in the usual 
Hed cia of administrative procedure, which appears to call for legislative 
action. 

Early in 1921 the prices of crude 2 were radically reduced 
in all of the oil fields east of the ky Mountains. The prices of 
gasoline declined somewhat tardily and . in different sections 
of the country, but as a rule they were not decreased in the same pro- 
portion as crude prices. This situation gave rise to complaints on the 
part of consumers, particularly in the State of Montana. The condi- 

ions in Montana and adjoining States were called to the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission by the Montana Railway Commission. 
The Federal Trade Commission made an inquiry into the Montana situa- 

tion and the principal facts disclosed thereby were as follows: 

1. The prices of gasoline in Montana and adjoining States were con- 
siderab ber in 1921 than in States nearer the mid-continent oil 
field. here were at many points wide margins between the wholesale 
and retail prices of gasoline amounting in some cases to from 5 to 10 
cents per gallon. These large margins were in all cases obtained by the 
smaller retailers selling petroleum products within the State. The 
large marketing companies saline eee cot products in interstate 
commerce, on the other hand, intain a uniform margin of 2 cents per 
gallon between their wholesale and retail prices. 

2. Althongs during 1921 the prices of high-grade crude petroleum 
were much lower in Montana and Wyoming than in any other States, 
the t. 0. b. refinery prices of gasoline and kerosene of the Midwest 
Refining Co. (which produces more than 90 per cent of these products 

_refined in the Rocky Mountain territory) were much higher than at 
mid-continent refineries. 

3. The prices of the large marketing ¢ompanies selling petroleum 
products in interstate commerce were usually identical at towns taking 
the same freight rates. 
pet in apon were generally the same, and price changes were made by 
the erent concerns at practically the same time. No evidence was 
secured, however, indicating a conspiracy between these companies to 
fix prices. As stated in a former report, discussing the whole country : 

“Price initiative to-day seems to be left generally to the Standard 
companies, and competition is apparently more directed to developing 
pact ties tor getting business than in seeking to obtain it by under- 
selling.” 

4. The bulk of the gasoline sold by the marketing companies G mse 
in interstate commerce in Montana is purch. from the Midwest 
Refining Co. f. o. b. refineries. The Midwest Co, bases its sales prices 
upon prices at Tulsa, Okla., and charges higher f. o. b. refinery prices 
for gasoline sold in Montana and adjoining States than for that sold 


in territory nearer sa. 
5. The petroleum industry of Montana and of the entire Rocky 
Mountain region is dominated by Standard Oil interests. This mo- 
nopoly was perfected in 1920 and 1921, when the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) obtained control of the Midwest Refining Co. The acquisi- 
tion of this company gave the Standard interests practically complete 
control of the producing, transporting (pipe lines), refining, and mar- 
keting branches of the petroleum business of that entire section. The 
more important Standard ag tree 5 1 in the rarious branches 
of the petroleum industry in that region includes: The Ohio Oil Co 
the Carter Oil Co., the Midwest Refining Co. and its subsidiaries and 
affiliated compania the Kasoming Oil Co., the Illinois Pipe Line Co. 
the Utah Oil Refining Co., the United Oil Co., and the Continental Oil 
Co. In addition to these companies the Sinclair interests market in 
the Rocky Mountain territory and have recently organized a produc- 
ing company to develop the Teapot Dome in Wyoming. In 1921 the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) purchased one-half interest in the Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co., and in conjunction with Sinclair interests organized the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Producing Co., in which the Standard Co. (In- 
diana) holds one-half interes The Sinclair Crude Oil ye Var 0. 
which, up to the present time. has only operated in the mid-con ent 
oil field, purchases and stores crude petroleum, and according to the 
1921 annual report of H. F. Sinclair, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, made April 27, 1922, this company had at that time 18,000,000 
barrels of crude petroleum in storage. A large ibe pe of this 
crude was purchased when the price was low. According to current 
reports this latter company is now planning to purchase and store 
yoming crude, which it is planned will be shipped through the pro- 
posed new pipe lines of the inclair Pipe Line Co., which when built 
are to connect with its own lines and with those of the Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. (another Standard concern) in the vicinity of Kansas City, 
Mo. Prior to the acquisition of the Midwest Refining Co. by the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). the Ohio Oil Co. (Standard) was the larg- 
est producer in that section. The Illinois Pipe Line Co. owned the 
greatest pipe-line mileage, the Midwest Refining Co. was the most im- 
ortant refiner, and the Continental Oil Co. was the chief marketer, 
hese companies are now all members of the Standard group. 

6. At the present time the Midwest Refining Co. and the Ohio Oil 
Co., the principal purchasers of crude petroleum, fix the price paid to 
the consumer at about 60 cents per barrel less than the price of similar 
quality mid-continent crude, while, as already stated, in the sale of its 
gasoline f. o. b. refinery the Midwest charges a higher price for ship- 
ments into Montana and a lower price for sales destined for territories 
where it must meet competition from the mid-continent field. In other 
words, in the purchase of crude and in sale of gasoline Standard in- 
terests take advantage of the cost of rail transportation to and from 
that section, The 3 of crude petroleum and the consumer of 
gasoline are both af the mercy of the Standard interests. The crude 
paora supply and demand conditions were such in Wyoming during 

921 that bad there been free competition the refinery prices of gaso- 
line and other 8 9 would have been as low as or lower 
than those in the mid-continent field. 

7. While the inquiry proved that prices of gasoline were higher in 
Montana than in many other States, and that prices were much higher 
at some points within the State than at others. the Federal Trade 
Commission can not effectually remedy this situation. As already 
pea out, the fundamental cause of the unsatisfactory situation in 

ontana is due to the monopolistic control of the petroleum industry 
of that region by the Standard Oil Cos. This monopoly is made S- 
sible by the terms of the Standard Oil dissolution decree. Under that 
decree the different units of the Standard Oil group are, for legal pur- 


For these companies also the prices at com- 


poses, supposed to be strangers to each other; but there is, as is gen- 
erally known, an aad net stock ownership in the different organiza- 
tions which bas perpetuat the very monopolistic control which the 
court t to terminate. To-day the whole country is divided into 
11 gasoline-marketing territories, in each of which a Standard company 
is the dominating factor, and in which there is no real competition be- 
tween the various Standard units, while in Wyoming the contemplated 
entrance of Standard-Sinclair interests promises to increase the 
monopolistic control of that industry. 
The commission is of the opinion that this situation can not be effectu- 
ally remedied by existing laws and that adequate relief can only be 
secured through additional legislation. With a view of remedying the 
situation in Montana and throughout the United States, the commis- 
sion therefore reiterates a recommendation previously made to Con- 
frees. namely, “Abolition, 27 legislation, of common-stock ownership 
corporations which have been members of a conrbination dissolved 
under the Sherman law.“ The foregoing proposition is stated in a con- 
cise and general form, in order to show more clearly the fundamental 
idea, but in — 7 A framing legislation it would be necessary, of 
course, to express this idea with great care in order to prevent evasion 
of the intended . A suggested draft is appended to this 
report. The merit of this remedy is that it appears to offer the only 
A and effective means hitherto suggested of terminating nronopo- 
stic control in cases like that presented by the Standard Oil group. 
Respectfully, 

NELSON B. GASKILL, Chairman. 

VICTOR MURDOCK, 

HUSTON THOMPSON, 


A bill to prevent evasions of the antitrust laws. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after one year from the date of 
the approval of this act the ownership or control, direct or indirect. 
57 any person, partnership, association, or corporation of any shares 
of stock or other property interest in more than one association or 
corporation en in commerce among the States or with foreign 
nations which has been a member of a combination dissolved pursuant 
to a judicial proceeding under an act entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce t unlawful rest ts and monopolies, approved 
2 1890,” or which has acquired the possession or control of any 
of works, plants, or other operating property or patents or brands 
of oe ae combination or any constituent element thereof is hereby 
pro 

Sec. 2. Any person or any representative of any person, partner- 
ship, or corporation violating, or causing to be violated, the provi- 
sions of section 1 of this act shall be fined in a sum not to exceed 
$5.000 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

Szc. 8. Authority to enforce compliance with section 1 of this act 
by the persons, partnerships, associations, or corporations subject 

ereto is hereby vested in the Federal Trade Commission, to be exer- 
cised in the manner BB pore by section 11 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have here a letter inclos- 
ing a statement made by the board of bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which I ask may be read by the Secretary at 
the desk, first reading the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the letter will 
be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCE 
OF THE COUNCIL OF BOARDS OF BENRYOLENCE, 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Chicago, July tt, 1922. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR STERLING: I am inclosin 
board of bishops of the Methodist Episco 
ule haye read in Congress and reproduced 


Very sincerely yours, 


ou a statement by the 
urch which I wish you 
in the CONGRESSIONAL 


J. T. B. SMITH. 
Department of Publicity. 


Mr. STERLING. I am glad to comply with the request con- 
tained in the letter, and as the statement is not very long, con- 
sisting of only two pages, I ask unanimous consent that it may 


be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Secretary will read as requested, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Chicago, Il, 


The following statement was unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the board of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
BISHOPS SAY DRY LAW GREATEST UNITED STATES REFORM—LAW MUST 
BE ENFORCED. 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church have noted the 
resent discussion of the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment 
o our Constitution. Such discussion was to be expected. Ingenuity. 
would be exhausted to discover or invent reasons for the repeal of the 
laws. Allowing that all the results anticipated have not been realized 
that fact lies not against the law but against those who have failed in 
its enforcement and against those who bave encouraged the betrayal 
of administrative trust. When all has been said the accomplishment in 
the writing of these particular laws makes the greatest chapter in 
America’s story of moral reform. It has attracted the attention of 
the world. It has given to our Industrial life an advantage recog- 
nized by economists everywhere. 

The relation of the drink traffic to crime has long been familiar. 
We need to see that the disrespectful treatment of prohibitory laws 
is not a mere academic impropriety. The great objectives of civiliza- 
tion can not be ined where lawlessness goes unpunished and un- 
rebuked. Mob violence is to-day a menace which demands most careful 


thought and wisest treatment. The ability to suppress or prevent 
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disorder which jeo pacans the right of property and life is one of the 
T 


ultimate tests o vilization. 

Obedience to law is not an elective to be rendered or refused on the 
basis of individual or group choice. This we believe. But it is in- 
consistent to inveigh against the spirit of lawlessness on other fields 
if in our attitude toward the prohibitory enactment we encourage con- 
tempt of law. Those who e public opinion must be beld account- 
able for the total result when inconsiderate criticism of laws induces 
insult to laws. The ge of this country must be made to see its 
responsibility inescapable if its persistent caricature of so-called tem- 
perance laws lead the immature to believe that law itself belongs really 
and only in the comic ‘supplement. 

Where present legislation seems inadequate let it be perfected. 
Where the law is ineffectual find the cause and as quickly as may be 
remedy it. Let us insist upon it that those who are sworn to uphold 
the Constitution deal with occasion not as propagandists of personal 
judgment but as defenders of the law. 

Let us choose for office those only ‘who have word or act estab- 
lished their right of recognition as the friends of prohibitory reform, 
and saying this we would record appreciation of the help en to this 
cause by the President of the United States and by the ief Justice, 
and we would pay tribute to those in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate of the United States and to those in other places 
of public trust who have taken and held their place on the side of 
national morality. 

For the sake of the Nation and the world, in the interest of indus- 
trial prosperity as of ce and order, for the promotion of all the 
ends of education a religion, we accept for ourselves and urge 
upon all our people the solemn obligation to guard sacredly the results 
already gained and to complete the work apon which so many lovers of 
mankind have wrought, anticipating with confidence the y when, 
despite the ba age of some and the treasonable intrigue of others, the 
life of the Nation shall be lifted to the level of its laws. 


Bond or BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Bisnor L. B. WILSON, Secretary. 
PETITIONS, 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of the Smith-Kasson Co., 
and sundry citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for inclusion 
in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate rate of duty on 
light-weight gloves, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2866) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to parties 
named herein certain lands in Louisiana, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 815) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3754) for the relief of Louis Leavitt (Rept. No. 
816) ; and 

A bill (S. 8780) authorizing a credit in certain accounts of 
the Treasurer of the United States (Rept. No. 817). 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (8. J. Res. 
219) creating a joint commission to investigate the subject of 
crop insurance, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3817) for the relief of William H. Gage (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 8818) granting a pension to Samanda Sweazy 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3819) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Hamilton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3820) granting a pension to Aggie Isince (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3821) granting ‘a ‘pension to Anna Taggart (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 8822) granting a pension to Sarah Cowman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3823) for the relief of M. E. Gillett & Son; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A pill (S. 8824) for the relief of John F. Walker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLICATION OF EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN RECORD. 


Mr, DIAL. “Mr. President, the practice has grown up in the 
Senate of putting a great deal of extraneous matter in the 
Recorp. I have hesitated to object, but I want to serve notice 
that from now on I propose to object to a good deal of this 
matter going into the Recorp. We are about to make a yellow 
journal out of it. 

Yesterday afternoon the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper) had inserted in the Rrcorp an article from some north- 
ern paper about a lynching In Georgia. At that time neither 
of the Georgia Senators were present and I thought to object, 


but the article not having reference to my State I did not. 
I do not approve of lynching either in the North or in the 
South, in the East or in the West, but I do not think that 
any section of the country has much advantage over any other 
section when we come to consider the lawless acts of the 
people of the United States. There is too much lawlessness 
going on. The law ought to be enforced, and ought to be 
enforced rigidly, by the courts of the country. I think the 
courts have been too lenient along that line. 

Some time ago a Senator had inserted in the Recon in my 
absence an article from some newspaper somewhat misrepre- 
senting me. I knew nothing about it until a few days after- 
wards. While it did not directly reflect, yet it tended to de- 
preciate a proposition which I advocated. It does seem to 
me that fair play, honesty, and courtesy would suggest that if 
a Senator proposes to insert in the Record an article from any 
newspaper reflecting upon some Senator or that Senator's sec- 
tion of the country, he should be ethical enough to give notice 
beforehand to that Senator. 

I merely want to say this in order that no one need take 
any particular offense, because I am going to object to any of 
this matter going into the Recorp and try to have here a pub- 
lication representing the sentiment of the Senate and repre- 
senting the best sentiments of the United States, and not have 
published in it what any muckraker may say of some particular 
section of the country. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Reavine OLERK. The next amendment of the Committee 
on Finance is in paragraph 901, page 121, line 4, where the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “one-fifth” and insert “ one- 
fourth,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 
100, shall pay less duty than 5 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem, ete, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following ‘Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst st Todge Ransdel) 
Ball Gooding McCormick Sheppard 
Borah Hale McKinley Simmons 
Bu Harris e Smith 
Calder Harrison McNary Smoot 
Cameron Refin Moses Spencer 
Capper Johnson Nelson Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. New Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wash Newberry Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins endrick ‘Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Dial Ladd Overman Willis 

du Pont Lenroot Pepper 


Mr. HARRISON. I Wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] is detained on account of illness in hig 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
absent on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had intended at the beginning 
of the consideration of Schedule 9, which is known as the cotton 
schedule, to address the Senate at length, explaining in detail 
every paragraph in the schedule and every proposed amendment 
to the rates therein which has been reported by the Senate com- 
mittee to the bill as it came from the other House, and make a 
comparison between the rates now proposed and the rates of 
the existing Underwood tariff law, as well as the rates provided 
on similar articles in the Payne-Aldrich law. I think, however, 
the time has arrived, Mr. President, when every Senator is de- 
sirous to conclude the work of the session, and I therefore am 
not going to take any more of the time of the Senate than is 
absolutely necessary in order to explain the reason for the rates 
provided for in the schedule and in the amendments which have 
been offered by the committee, and to state their real object. 
I have therefore decided, Mr. President, whenever a paragraph 
is reached that I shall make a brief statement explanatory of 
the changes in the particular paragraph. 

I should like also to express the hope at this time that we 
may have as many Senators as possible present in the Chamber, 
in order that they may get what I will term a bird's-eye view 
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of the rates proposed and the reason for their imposition. With 
a large attendance of Senators I think we should have less dis- 
cussion of the bill, and we might get through with the debate a 
great deal sooner than we shall by a continuation of the present 
practice of Senators coming into the Chamber and asking ques- 
tions which have already, perhaps, been answered more than 
once. 

Mr. President, paragraph 901, which is the paragraph we are 
now considering, divides cotton yarns into such as are not 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or piled and such as are 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or piled, each with its pro- 
gressive rate of duty. 

In passing I wish to say to the Senate that this bill to-day 
proposes progressive rates of duty, all based upon the numbers 
of yarns, and as the condition is advanced from the yarn itself 
into the manufactured cloth there is one straight progressive 
duty; so that any change which may be made in any rate pro- 
posed by the committee will necessarily require changes all 
along the line. So it is very necessary that we begin with para- 
graph 901 and establish the rates in that paragraph, for those 
rates have been carried through every paragraph in the schedule, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
is prepared, in view of this new scheme of rates, to give to the 
Senate comparisons as he goes along with the Underwood law 
and the Fayne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say I have them in detail, and, while the 
Senator is here and there are a number of other Senators in 
the Chamber 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is going to 
stay here during this discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not mean to intimate that the Senator 
was not, but while other Senators are here, I want to say a 
word in relation to the comparisons of the equivalent ad va- 
lorem rates which have been made and prepared by certain 
members of the Tariff Commission between the rates proposed 
by the committee and the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law. I will 
Say to the Senator that the rates proposed by the committee 
are less than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law all the way 
through. Furthermore, certain comparisons which have been 
made and which have come under the observation of members 
of the committee are very unfair, for the reason that the prices 
of cotton goods in 1913 have been taken and the equivalent ad 
valorem duty arrived at on the basis of those prices under the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and when it comes to calculat- 
ing the equivalent ad valorem duty under the provisions of this 
bill the prices of cotton goods of to-day are not taken but the 
prices of cotton goods in 1913. 

That is unfair. When we come to the comparison of those 
equivalent ad valorem rates, I want to call attention to why 
they are unfair, and I will show in every case where I think 
it is necessary how “deceptive ”—I do not want to use the 
word “ deceptive,” but I do not know of any other word to 
use—they are. 

Mr. LODGE. Misleading. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROO'T. “There is one other question I should like 
to ask the Senator. In making those comparisons is he going 
to compare not only the specific rates but apply the ad valorem 
minimum or maximum, as the case may be? 

Mr. SMOOT. In every case, and then I will also before we 
get through with the cloth paragraphs show the average 
equivalent ad valorem of all of the cloths that were imported 
into the United States under the Payne-Aldrich law and of 
all similar cloths imported under the existing law. 

I will frankly admit, as I want the Senate to know, that 
under the provisions of paragraph 905a as at first reported to 
the Senate, known as the cumulative duties provision, the rates 
on the finer grade of goods—that is, goods which are woven by 
the swivel, dobby, or jaequard processes—were raised consid- 
erably above the Payne-Aldrich rates, but an amendment will 
be offered to the effect that in no case shall any rate in the 
cotton schedule exceed 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask one other question. 
Have the proposed amendments been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT.. They have; and the Senator can get them by 
sending a page to the table. 

Mr. LENROOT. I knew they were in typewritten form, but 
I did not know whether they were printed or not. So that all 
of those which affect the cotton schedule have been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean to say that in every 
paragraph in the schedule the rate which shall be effective 
shall in no case exceed 45 per cent? 


‘written. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I say that. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall listen with interest to the Senator's 
explanation of the different paragraphs as he goes on, glanc- 
ing at the amendments he proposes, to see just how he will 
adjust that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is adjusted by providing that no rate shall 
be greater than 45 per cent. 

Right in this connection I want to say this: It is rather 
difficult to compare in some instances the equivalent ad valorem 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law and the present bill, because 
of the fact that the basis of imposing the duty has been 
changed; but the only place that I can find where there is a 
duty that is higher in the proposed amendments to this schedule 
offered by the committee, if adopted, is where there was a 
change of a bracket as to the values provided in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. That happens in every tariff bill that is ever 
In other words, if the goods cost half a cent more 
per yard than the highest value named in a bracket, they fall 
under a higher rate, and as the first increase in the advanced- 
price bracket, whether the value be half a cent or a cent per 
yard more, necessarily fall in the higher-rate bracket. When 
the equivalent ad valorem is worked out it is shown to be higher 
than the existing law, simply because we have adopted a dif- 
ferent method of imposing the duty; but the practice, as every- 
body knows, is that wherever such brackets are provided the 
goods are made so as to fall just under the value of the higher 
bracket rather than just over the lower bracket. That is 
understood by everybody; and therefore what few rates there 
are that will be shown to carry a little higher equivalent ad 
valorem than that provided in the Payne-Aldrich law—and 
there are only a few of them—come about for the reason that I 
have just stated. 

The first class refers to yarns in the gray, singles and carded. 
The second class refers to those advanced in manufacture be- 
yond the first class. The rates are levied, as in preceding acts, 
on the number of the yarn—that is, the number of 840-yard 
hanks that weigh 1 pound—with the result that the duty 
increases progressively with the yarn number. The higher the 
number the finer the yarn and the greater the length per pound, 
and the higher the percentage of labor costs; so that a duty 
increasing progressively with the yarn number is the most 
equitable tax that it is possible to impose. Therefore the com- 
mittee has fixed rates of duty dependent upon yarn count, 
increasing in uniform ratio as the number of the cotton yarn 
increases, but Interrupted at the point of 40 for specific rates. 
The change in the rate of progression on both the basic and 
advanced yarns at No. 40 is made because that number marks 
the normal ring-spinning limit of yarns made from short-staple 
upland cotton not over 17s inches in length. 

Above No, 120 there is rarely any domestic yarn made for 
sale. It is so infinitesimal in amount and used in luxury goods 
that a rate of 45 per cent is not excessive. The stoppage of 
the advance in duties at this point should stimulate the produe- 
tion of articles which require extra high-count yarns not pro- 
duced in this country. 

Under present price conditions it is probable that the maxi- 
mum ad valorem rates will apply tq practically all imported 
yarns. These rates progress on cotton yarn, carded single and 
in the gray, from 5} per cent ad valorem in steps of one-fourth 
of 1 per eent ad valorem for each number until the No. 100 
is reached, where the rate is maintained at 80 per cent ad 
valorem on all yarns finer than No. 100; and in the case of 
cotton yarns, plied, colored, or combed, from 10} per cent, ad- 
vancing at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem per 
number until No. 100 is reached, where the rate is maintained 
at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator answer a 
question, purely for information? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are no compensatory duties in the 
cotton schedule, are there? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are compensatory duties on yarns and 
on cloths made from long-staple cotton; yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was made necessary by the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted yesterday of 7 cents a pound 
on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and I will say to the Senator that 
taking it on all classes of goods the yarn number of which is 
over 60, because it is difficult and in some cases unprofitable 
to spin a yarn over 60’s with short-staple cotton, such duty 
amounts to about 10 cents a pound—a pound, not a yard—on the 
finished cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the great volume of the cotton product 
of the country comes from short-staple cotton, does it not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the great volume; and in dollars and 
cents as well as in yardage. 
Mr. CUMMINS. So large a proportion that the other be- 


comes almost negligible. If so, then we dismiss compensatory 
duties with regard to the great volume of the production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I may say to the Senator that wherever 
long-staple cotton is used it is for the purpose of spinning a fine 
thread, and I can show the Senator samples of cloths that are 
classed mostly as luxuries, outside of tire fabrics, that to make 


them requires the strength and fineness of fiber of the long- 


staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
under the compensatory duties that must necessarily apply as 
growing out of the action of the Senate yesterday, practically 80 
per cent of the cloths and yarns imported would bear this addi- 
tional duty by virtue of the action of the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than that of the importations, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, I will use that as a basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than that, 

Mr. SMITH. You must remember, however, that there is a 
tremendous volume of cotton produced in the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States that would come under the classification of this 
1g staple; perhaps a million or more bales under the improved 
cultivation resulting in this fiber. Therefore you would have 
in your domestic production a compensatory duty that might 
include almost the entire cotton production of this country, be- 
cause if it is composed wholly or in part of this you will pay 
this additional duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I am asking whether the bill 
does contain compensatory duties upon any very large part of 
the cotton product of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. It contains it on the importations; and the 
Senator has forgotten, I suppose, the amendment that is offered 
on page 125. line 19, to insert after the period a new sentence, 
to read as follows: 

In no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in 
paragraphs 903 or 905-a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

So there is a limit there. It makes no difference about the 
count, and it applies to those two paragraphs. 

Mr. SMITH. Without going any further into the details, 
even where you provide that the duty shall not exceed 45 per 
cent, there are paragraphs here where advantage could be 
taken of that in such a way as to put even that duty and the 
range of the duties underneath there out of all proportion to 
the necessity for that duty, This applies to cotton cloths; but 
on cotton yarns, the higher count that we import into this coun- 
try, the range is still unlimited, and the duty that we imposed 
yesterday by virtue of the long-staple cotton will put a large 
per cent of the cloths manufactured in this country from domes- 
tic cotton as well as those imported up to the 45 per cent where 
the condition does not justify it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be true. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator from Iowa to think 
that the Senator from Utah agrees with that statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I understand that the Senator from 
Utah dissents from that conclusion, but I come back to the 
information that I really want. We have it admitted, and 
everybody knows, that a very large proportion, an overwhelm- 
ing proportion, of the cotton product of the United States—I 
am speaking now of the finished product—is not made of long- 
staple cotton. It is made of the ordinary grades of upland 
cotton. Now, my question is this: Does the manufacturer, 
whether of yarn or of cloth, in the United States pay as much 
for his cotton as his rival in Great Britain or Germany or 
France? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means for ordinary cotton? 

Mr. CUMMINS. For ordinary cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. He pays the Liverpool price. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that admitted everywhere—that the 
people of this country must pay the Liverpool price for cotton 
that is produced and sold in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have heard the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH] say it many, many times upon this floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because Liverpool regulates the price of the 
cotton of the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it would seem to me that the cotton 
that is produced in the United States, baled, transported to 
the seashore, and then carried across the ocean, ought to cost 
a little more than cotton that is delivered at the approximate 
point of manufacture in the United States. Then the answer 
is that the cotton that is used by the home manufacturer costs 
the same as the cotton used abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he buys it at the same time. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Is there any other material which enters 
into the finished product that costs more in the United States 
than it costs abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; nearly every other item of cost. There 
would be some cotton goods with silk threads, for instance, but 
I suppose 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking of pure cotton goods. There 
is no material that is used by the American manufacturer that 
costs any more than that material used abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; there is. I might say with safety 
every other item of cost of manufacture, such as dyes, repairs 
to machinery, buildings, and labor costs more. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking of material, not labor. I am 
trying to get down to the question of labor, if I can, by elimi- 
oe as many of the other elements as can be properly elimi- 


nat 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator from 
Utah must admit that the raw material necessarily is cheaper 
on the market in this country than it is abroad, on account of 
the additional freight which must be paid in sending it abroad, 
because we sell in this country on the price fixed in Liverpool, 
f. O. b. here. I have a table of the transportation charges, which 
I will put in the Recorp. I put one table along that line in the 
Recorp yesterday. There is the freight and the insurance and 
whatever damage there may be. That is counted out in what is 
known as the c. i. f. and 6 contract. There is practically no 
foreign manufacturer of cotton competing with America who 
gets his cotton as cheaply as the American purchaser gets his 
raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer in England gets long-staple 
cotton cheaper than the American manufacturer, and always 
has and as cheap ordinary upland cotton as cheap as the east- 
ern manufacturer, but as cheap as the cotton manufacturer of 
the South. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There seems to be a difference of opinion. 
I am seeking information. The Senator from Utah has just 
answered that the American manufacturer must pay just as 
much for his raw cotton as the English manufacturer or the 
German manufacturer or the French manufacturer. 

Mr. SMITH. Any paper you may pick up this morning quotes 
the price current on the Liverpool exchange, and it runs from 
2} to 3 cents a pound above the American price for the like 
cotton. That is to take care of the freight. Of course, it is 
expressed in pounds sterling, but it is very easily reducible to 
our money. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Utah agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina on that point? 


Mr. SMITH. I just submit the tables taken from the current 
reports. 
Mr. SMOOT. If Germany buys cotton from Liverpool, Ger- 


many buys that cotton from Liverpool at the price quoted in 
Liverpool and pays the freight on that cotton. There is no 
doubt of that. When the eastern manufacturer buys cotton at 
the Liverpool price he pays the freight from the point in the 
South whence the cotton is shipped to his mill, but he pays the 
Liverpool price. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there can be no controversy 
whatever. I have been in the cotton business all my life, and 
under our flat rate the cotton of the American mills, including 
both the New England and the southern mills, sells at a price 
less the freight from here to Liverpool. In other words, the 
southern manufacturer can get his cotton for from 2 to 8 cents 
cheaper than the Liverpool man can get his. He can get the 
wagon cotton without paying any freight whatever. The 
foreigner pays all incidental expenses. It is monstrous to say 
that the foreigner gets his cotton delivered at his mill door at 
the same price the American pays. What becomes of all that 
added oceanic freight and insurance, the stevedorage, and the 
compression? A large proportion of the cotton of the American 
spinner is not even compressed, and in order to conserve 
space on the vessel and in the cars they have concentration 
points for export, compress the cotton, and then ship it abroud. 
That cost ranges anywhere from 2 to 8 cents a pound. During 
the war the difference between what it cost the American mills 
and the English mills to get cotton went as high as 6 and 7 
cents a pound. I will submit the figures in tabulated form, 
so that the Senator can have no doubt. It will be information 
from authoritative and official sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that the southern mills have 
every advantage in the world over the eastern mills and the 
mills in the foreign countries in the purchase of American cot- 
ton. In respect of the lower-grade cotton goods, perhaps we 
could get along without any or little protective duty. The 
southern mills have the cotton right at their door. It is de- 
livered to them there. It is quite different where the freight 
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Sey are paid from here to England, or from the South to New 
ingland. 

Mr. McLEAN. In the Tariff Commission Survey, page 105, it 
is said that the cost of freight on Egyptian cotton imported 
into this country 

Mr. CUMMINS, I am not talking about Egyptian cotton. 


Mr. McLEAN. I know that, but it would be more, if any- 
thing, than the freight to England. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; twice as much. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the comparison will show that the 
freight on our cotton to England would not exceed half a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just about that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Including the marine insurance, fumigation, 
and all expenses, the freight would be a cent and a half a 
pound from Egypt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
was speaking of the eastern mills, not the cotton mills where 
the cotton is delivered at the door, and the local rail freight 
from Texas to an eastern mill is almost as high, if not higher— 
I think it is higher—than it is to Liverpool. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is higher. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Shipped from where? 

Mr. SMOOT. From New Orleans. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That seems very strange to me. 

Mr. MOSES. The rate is absolutely higher, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will accept that as a doubtful proposition. 
There may be a maladjustment of freight rates with regard to 
that, but it seems very strange to me that cotton can not be 
shipped from Savannah, Ga. to New York or New England 
more cheaply than it can be shipped from Savannah, Ga., to 
Liverpool. But let us assume that the material, so far as raw 
cotton is concerned, costs the American manufacturer the 
same as it costs the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, even that assumption is not 
fair. I can say to the Senator that it costs more to ship a 
bale of cotton from Birmingham, Ala., to Manchester, N. H., 
than to ship it from Birmingham, Ala., to Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There seems to be a very great difference 
of opinion upon that point. I do not know just how to 
settle it. 

Mr. MOSES. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that when I used to buy cotton in 
Texas, I had to pay $1.60 a hundred to get it from Texas up 
to Provo, Utah, and I could have shipped the cotton clear to 
Liverpool for about one-half the rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, it ms to me that, instead of curing 
that obvious injustice by a duty on the manufactured product, 
we ought to cure it by readjusting the rates of transportation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no duty given to make up for any dif- 
ference in the cost of cotton in any part of the world. But I 
want to say to the Senator that Egyptian cotton costs the Amer- 
ican manufacturer more, and that is the cotton which goes into 
all finer goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that the great bulk of the cotton goods is not affected by the 
duty we put upon the long-staple cotton. 

. Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that as to American- 
made goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore we are not bothered with 
Egyptian cotton, so far as that is concerned. There should be 
no compensatory duty for those manufacturers who do not use 
the long-staple cotton, and that will cover a very large propor- 
tion of the product. The home manufacturer I have no doubt 
pays higher wages for his repairs, for whatever work is done, 
either in repair or in the actual manufacture. We are dealing 
in this paragraph with gray yarn. Nothing has been done to 
that particular product except to spin it, after scouring it. How 
much more does it cost to spin the yarn in the gray in this coun- 
try than it does in England? ‘That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that all depends 
on the size of the yarn. If you take the lower counts of yarn, 
you can spin it in this country as cheaply as you can in Bug- 
land, but the investment Is greater. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator explain to me the process? 
Whether it is spun into coarse yarn or into fine yarn, is it largely 
a mechanical process; is it done largely by machinery? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but not all machinery can produce the 
finer styles of cloth, and not all workmen can perform the work 
required. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does it cost proportionately any more 
to spin fine yarn in the United States than in Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, I perhaps could explain to 
the Senater in this way: A No. 1 yarn means that, taking 1 
pound of cotton, you have to draw the cotton out into a thread 
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840 yards long. To make No. 100 cotton, that 
one hundred times longer, and whenever you 
loss is greater, and it takes a much longer 5 
No. 1 and a No. 100, the mule has to go in and out one hundred 
times as many times, and it all requires a highest type of labor 
to do the handwork required. The difference has been so much, 
I will say to the Senator, that we have never undertaken to 
make in this country certain lines of goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand it costs a great deal more to 
spin fine yarns—No. 100, for instance, if they ever get up to 
that number. I do not know whether they do or not 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Than a No. 1; but it costs proportionately 
just as much more to do it in a foreign country as it does to do 
it in this country. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. It costs proportionately more on the rate of 
wage which may be paid in both countries. If you got $1 here, 
and the difference between the costs of conversion in this coun- 
try and abroad is 10 per cent, of course the difference is 10 
cents; but if that identical thing costs a hundred times $1 the 
difference is $10. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I think the Senator’s mathematics are abso- 
lutely perfect, so far as that is concerned; but it increases in 
the same proportion abroad and at home, The duty, I quite 
agree, ought to be higher upon the finer grades of yarn than 
upon the lower grades, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the answer to the Senator is this, that 
about all of our importations are of the finer goods, with a 
higher rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then why do you put any duties upon the 
lower grades? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there ought to be a 
duty for many reasons, and they apply more to cloth than yaras, 
for, with the modern machinery being adopted in Europe, 
Europe can make goods cheaper than we can in this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We sell a great many cotton goods abroad, 
do we not, of the lower grades? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the special lines which go to China and 
which go to Canada, because she is our neighbor and can buy 
her goods as she needs them, and Cuba, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, all with a lower tariff to America than the balance of the 
world. We export but few fine goods. The goods we export 
are generally special lines and plain fabrics, which count of 
yarn is generally under 40, 

Mr, CUMMINS. One final question is whether the schedule 
is made up on the theory that the committee is covering the 
difference in the cost of production of the various kinds of goods 
in this country and abroad. Is that the basis upon which it has 
been done? 

Mr. SMOOT, Just as nearly as we can get it, I will say to 
the Senator. Of course, the Senator will understand that our 
overhead cost of building a mill in the United States, begin- 
ning with the first stone that is laid in the foundation and up 
until it is finished, including every piece of machinery that 
goes into it, represents the capital that is invested in the indus- 
try at a higher price than in European countries. That has a 
great deal to do with the cost of production. We pay taxes 
upon that increased cost and the overhead is a great deal 
higher, and all of that has to be taken into consideration in 
arriving at the difference in production cost in this country 
and in the foreign land. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question was simply whether the com- 
mittee adopted that basis and attempted to adjust the schedule 
upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I want to say to the Senator that we 
took into consideration the importations, and we have taken 
into consideration what the price is in this country and in 
the foreign country. We adopted the principle—it seems to me 
the only one that could be adopted—in order to protect the 
line of goods that must be protected in this country and have 
an absolutely fair and just progressive rate according to counts 
in the yarn or cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We do not import any low-grade cotton 


yarns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very little in comparison to our production. 
I will say to the Senator that if America were producing only 
the class of goods that is produced in the Southern States to- 
day, with the advantage they have, I think we could get along. 
without protection, or at least very little protection. We have 
two classes of cotton goods made in this country, and the line 
of demarcation is getting more marked every year. The Sonth- 
ern States are taking the making of most of the plain cotton 
goods away from the Eastern States manufacturer. They are 
being made there entirely, I was going to say, but I will not 
go that far. I do not know just what the percentage is, but 
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it is very small. I am speaking now of the cheaper grades of 
goods. Thus they have forced the eastern manufacture to 
create a market for the finer goods. It is remarkable what 
they have accomplished in the last 10 years along this line and 
educating the workmen to make fine, fancy styles cotton 
goods. In fact, I have samples here that, it seems to me, are 
nothing more or less than competitive with silk goods. They 
are luxuries of the highest type. They must receive protec- 
tion. I will say to the Senator that even on that class of goods 
we put into the bill a provision that in no case shall any of 
them receive a protective rate of over 45 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me, however, that the Senator 
from Utah has practically said now that the schedule contains 
duties upon some cotton goods that are not necessary and that 
ought not to be put in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say anything else in referring to a 
certain line of cotton goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah 
why it is that upon these low counts of cotton cloth such rates 
have been provided as the committee proposes, in view of the 
admission the Senator makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one reason why that I know of 
outside of the increased investment. There are years when the 
styles change, that the most fashionable goods are made of a 
low-numbered cotton, but the finish and the weave is just as 
expensive as some of the very finest of goods with the exception 
that there is not the number of picks in the square inch, but 
the time required to make them is as great. They can not be 
made like the ordinary cotton goods that run on automatic 
looms. One loom is all an operator can tend, and the finish of 
the goods is a large part of the cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
a tariff bill should be built upon the exceptional case rather 
than the ordinary case? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the only way to do it in order to 
make progressive provision, step by step, in every manufacture 
of cotton. We either have to eliminate all protection and say 
that hereafter we will not have the class of goods referred to 
made in the United States, or else we have to build the rates 
as we have them here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, one other question. The Senator 
states, and I agree with the Senator, that upon the higher 
counts a fairly higher rate of duty is necessary, but in the bill 
and the amendments which are now proposed the rate starts 
in at 8 cents a pound on a 40-count thread, speaking now of the 
paragraph under consideration, and that 8 cents is carried 
through to every count, and, in addition to that, when we 
have the higher count there is added enough to cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of production of the higher count in this 
country and that same count abroad, and, in addition to that, 
the committee have put on 8 cents a pound, which the Senator 
admits is not necessary. How can that be defended? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it would be necessary in certain 
styles of cloth. It will not be necessary as to the ordinary 
cotton cloth, but there are goods that need all the protection 
provided in the schedule. For instance, take a mercerized 
yarn when the styles call for a No. 9 thread made out of Egyp- 
tian cotton, and necessarily so, because you could not other- 
wise get the finish. It is to take care of that class of goods as 
well as the ones I have before mentioned. 

Mr. LENROOT. And at the same time, in so far as this rate 
is carried to the consumer in order to take care of 1 per cent, 
you have added 8 cents a pound upon 99 per cent of the con- 
sumption. I say in so far as the rates are carried to the con- 
sumer that is true. It is true, is it not, in so far as they are 
carried to the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the rates were carried on to the consumer 
that would be true, but the competition here in these goods is 
so close, I will say to the Senator, that I do not think it is 
carried on to the consumer. 

Mr. MCLEAN. There are very few importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations are negligible. 

Mr. LENROOT, If the importations are negligible, then 
what reason is there for a duty on the lower count at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I can give is the class of 
goods involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator said none is coming in of 
any consequence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean of the ordinary common cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam now of the yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT, If we did not have the rate on the yarn, then 
of course yarns would be shipped in here and made into cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the yarns be shipped in? Taking 
counts lower than 40, there is none being shipped in now under 
the present rate of duty. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not of the ordinary yarn. They would not be 
shipped in. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not; and yet it is proposed, 
taking No. 40, to impose a duty of 8 cents a pound upon that 
yarn with a minimum ad valorem as well. 

I want to ask the Senator another question, because I did not 
quite understand, To what extent and where are the compen- 
satory duties carried into this schedule by reason of the action 
of the Senate yesterday? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find them in paragraph 905b. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that the only place where the compensa- 
tory duties are carried into the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there is another com- 
pensatory duty of 4 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean by reason of the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only place, and it is limited. It 
will be paragraph 905b when the amendment I have offered is 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will look at page 125, at the 
last paragraph, he will see that the duty imposed yesterday on 
the long-staple cotton will cover practically every form of yarn 
and cloth imported into the country above a certain count of 
yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided it is long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator to what extent 
yarns above the count of 60 are made of Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically all of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is very difficult, I will say to the Senator, 
to take the ordinary upland cotton and spin a thread above 60. 
It can be done, but whenever undertaken the losses are more 
than you could make by using the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the production of long-staple cotton 
as compared with upland cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very small; in this country. I think not more 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Last year there were 8,000,000 bales pro- 
duced, while ordinarily there are between 12,000,000 and 14,- 
000,000 bales. The normal crop is somewhere around 13,000,000 
or 14,000,000 bales. My impression is that all the long-staple 
cotton, not including that raised in California and Arizona, 
would not equal 200,000 bales. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the percentage covered by this duty on 
1g-inch staple would be very small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would not amount to 200,000 bales. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then not more than 8 per cent of the output 
of the final product can be of this material? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. € 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then 97 per cent 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The Senator is speaking of goods 
manufactured in this country and not importations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What are the importations of the Egyptian 
or long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean in the form of cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How much is produced in Egypt of the kind 
now called long staple? 

Mr. SMOOT. Between 700,000 and 800,000 bales, 

ur CUMMINS. And we produce 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 
bales , 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the normal years we produce between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is of ordinary cotton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then it is perfectly plain that the com- 
pensatory duties ought to begin where the long-staple cotton 
begins and not until then. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all we do. I have some samples here 
of the cotton used, if the Senator wants to look at them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
another question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to make a correction, if the Senator 
will wait just a moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made a statement to the effect, Mr. President, 
that importations of cotton yarn under 40’s amounted to but 
little. My attention, however, has been called to the fact that 
there were under the Payne-Aldrich law considerable quantities 
imported. I merely wish to make that correction for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not hear what the Senator said. Did 
the Senator refer to importation of yarns under 40's? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I made a correction of my statement 
as to importations of cotton yarns under 408. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the amount of the importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have before me the exact amount, 
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85 SMOOT. That would be impossible, I will say to the 
ator. 

Mr. LENROOT. The fact has to be determined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has to be determined; but it is not 
necessary to determine that there is just 10 per cent. If the 
provision were not in here the selvage could be used as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is necessary to determine whether there 
is more than 10 per cent or less than 10 per t. 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer is that the cloth can not be made 
in that way. If the yarn is over 60's, it is long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, suppose it is 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers could go to work and have 
a cloth made of ordinary cotton, and, perhaps, spin the 60 yarn; 
then have a selvage put in of the long-staple cotton, and then, 
without the limitation here, they could claim the whole duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator this: Does cloth 
which has 50 per cent of finer thread come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator mean by “finer 
thread?” 

Mr. LENROOT. Thread higher than No. 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it does. We assume such 
threads are made of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean that no cloth comes 
in with a part of the thread higher than 60 and a part lower 
than 607 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a piece of such cloth comes in that I know 
of. Such a thing could happen, but I do not know how it could 
be made to pay. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not very common? I do not pretend, 
however, to be an expert. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it would involve 
more expense to the manufacturer of the cloth than he would 
get out of the duty under this provision. All the provision is 
for. I will say to the Senator, is as I have already stated. 

Mr. President, a comparison between the rates provided by 
the Senate bill and the rate of the act of 1909 is difficult, in- 
asmuch as the method of levying duties is not the same. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill fixes progressive rates of duty dependent 
upon the number in groups different from the Senate bill and 
the equivalent ad valorem rates shown in the “ Statistics of 


Mr. LENROOT. It is small. 
Mr. SMOOT. Of the total production it is small. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
Speaking of the compensatory duties, I should like to inquire 
what paragraph 905a means? Do I understand that if cloth 
comes in containing 10 per cent of yarns higher than No. 60 
the entire cloth will take a compensatory duty of 10 cents a 
pound additional, which would be equal to a compensatory duty 
of about a dollar a pound upon Egyptian cotton? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may figure it in that way, but—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. But cloth will never be made in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why the committee 
provided the 10 per cent limitation. If there were not a 10 per 
cent limitation, then the manufacturers could put one or two 
threads of Egyptian cotton in the selvage and in that way claim 
the duty. Something similar to that has happened, as the 
Senator knows, under Schedule K, where if there was a 
thread of yarn—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not complaining of the 10 per cent, 
except that it is too low and not too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the 10 per 
cent 

Mr. LENROOT. Or 10 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 10 per cent. 

. Mr. LENROOT. It is 10 cents per pound if finer yarns than 
No. 60 constitute more than 10 per cent of the cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I am speaking now of cases where 
finer yarns than 60's constitute more than 10 per cent of the 
cloth. I can not conceive that a manufacturer could ever mix 
10 per cent of yarns finer than 60’s with all of the other cotton 
and make a good piece of cloth. It may be possible to do that, 
but I hardly think it is possible. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that be true, then how was the 10 per 
cent arrived at? 

Mr. SMOOT. We were not going to provide that the use of 
long-stap'e cotton in the selvage, we will say, which does not 
affect the cloth at all, should necessitate the extra duty upon the 
whole cloth. The selvage, as the Senator knows, is only about 
8 gee A 5 eee ait Grice cone ut it high Imports and Duties. 1908 to 1918, Inclusive,” are of groups of 10 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should that not be taken care of by an numbers rather than according to the rate of each number of 
ad valorem instead of, as in the illustration which I gave, im- | Warn. 
posing a duty of $1 a pound compensatory where the rates upon In the following comparison of rates the equivalent ad va- 
the cotton itself is 7 cents a pound? I do not see why that | lorem of the specific rates under the act of 1909, as shown in 
could not be taken care of by an ad valorem duty rather than | “ Statistics of Imports and Duties, 1908 to 1918, Inclusive,” on 
this alleged compensatory duty, which may be seven times or | Pages 197 to 199 and 214 to 217, has been used as the equivalent 


eight times the actual amount of com ad valorem of the specific rate of the average number of each 
gh $ augen group. In other words, Mr. President, if there are, say, 10's 


and up to 20's, the only way by which any kind of a calcula- 


proper. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the second cl paragra 
905a : ` 1 8 * tion can be arrived at is to take the average of the two, which 


would be 15. As I have already explained to the Senate, that 

— — 0 earns ee 90t, 902, ai yarns is the reason why some of the equivalent ad valorem rates of 

finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if ‘constituting more | the bill on their face are a little higher than the Payne-Aldrich 

san 10 oe sent io weet at such 3 or cloth, 10 cents pe rates. : 

60, and on all yarns coarser Yarns coarser than No. aut, President, I will not take the time to read to the Senate 
A * s comparison of cotton yarns, single grays and carded, bu 

We are going to amend that so as to read “ not finer "— ask that they may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if containing cotton of 13- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrye in the chair). 
inch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. 5 of course I will say to the Senate that it was] The comparison referred to is as follows: 
assumed that no long-staple cotton would be used in threads cotton yarns—singles, gray, > 3 
unless they were No. 60, and the provision here was limited to — Aahidi NECA ee 
threads No. 60. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that; but if it is desired to 
adjust the compensation it is necessary to arrive at the per- 
centage of the finer thread in the cloth, and why should there 
not be imposed a compensatory duty upon the proportion of the 
finer cloth instead of upon all of the cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. If a thread is finer than 60 it has got to be of 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr, LENROOT. But under this provision the customs officers 
must determine the question. For instance, if a cloth comes in, 
10 per cent of the weight of which cloth has a yarn finer than 
60, the compensatory duty would be 1 cent a pound, would it 
not, upon the whole cloth? 

Mr. MoLEAN. Yes; but the foreign manufacturer would not 
make any of that kind of cloth. He is not going to multiply 
his duty by 10. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of the principle that is 
adopted in imposing the compensatory duty. Why is there not 
imposed a compensatory duty upon the content of finer thread 
rather than upon the total weight of the cloth? 
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Comparison of yarns—bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or plied. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Reynolds report, page 147, 
gives the cost of foreign yarns and the price of the competing 
domestic yarns. Taking these prices as the basis and adding 
to the foreign cost 2 cents a pound for landing charges and 
15 per cent for gross profits, the differential required to equalize 
competing conditions of price, and the committee rate is as 
follows. I ask that the table may be printed in the Rrconbp 
without reading, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator, in that connection, give 
the imports, and let us see whether the imports justify the 
figures given? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait, I will put those 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have them in the same con- 
nection, because they go right together. 

Mr. SMOOT. After a brief statement, I will put them in the 
RECORD. g 

The compensatory duties on cotton yarns provided for in para- 
graph 905b and last proviso of paragraph 901, have not been 
considered in computing rates of duty shown by any of the 
tables herewith submitted. They could not be considered; it 
would not be fair to do so; but I will say to the Senate that I 
have them worked out here, and as to any particular case that 
any Senator wants to know, I will submit them. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should be glad if the Senator 
would occupy some position where those of us who are interested 
in what he is saying might hear him, for when he turns his 
back it is impossible to hear him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I apologize to the Senator, It must be evi- 
dent that the same difference between foreign and domestic 
costs will be maintained; as the compensatory duty does no 
more than absorb the duty paid by the domestic manufacturer 
on raw material. 

Does the Senator want me to read the table which follows, 
or shall I put it in the Recorp without reading? 8 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the figures as to im- 
portations. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I have some figures here, and if the Senator 
desires I will read them to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have them read. 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports and exports and the United States 
production of yarns are as follows 


Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator the figures by counts? 
That is what I want. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have got them as a whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the figures by counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the matter to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator no information as to the 
imports by counts? I mean the recent importations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have a table here furnished by 
the Tariff Commission showing the importations of different 
counts of yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may go into the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


rdered. 
The table referred to is, as follows: 
Imports, exports, and United States production. 


0 


Mr. LENROOT. Are the figures of the Senator from South 
Carolina recent ones? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; they give the imports of different counts 
of yarn. I will give the figures. There were 330,177 pounds 
8 imported, 3,008,098 over 40’s, and 1,763,673 pounds 
over 60's. 

Mr. LENROOT. For what period? 

Mr. SMITH. The figures are furnished as of April, 1921. 
I have had them worked out in percentages. Yarns under 
40's amounted to 10 per cent—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Ten per cent of what? 

Mr. SMITH. Of the entire importations. Over 40's to 90 
per cent, and over 60's to 50 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the information I wanted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says that 90 per cent were above 
40’s and 50 per cent above 60's. The Senator must be wrong 
as to that. 

Mr. SMITH. No; 90 per cent are above 40’s, but 50 per cent 
are. above 60's. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. That is about 
correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, has the Senator the domestic produc- 
tion of the same counts from the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The expert says that'93 per cent of the domes- 
tie production is -40's and under. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the statement that I made the other 
day. I stated that I was quite sure that it was 98 per cent, 
and I thought it was 95 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
let me put in the Recorp at this point an official statement 
with reference to the cotton production of this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator wait until I get through? 
I shall be through with this paragraph in a few minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just going to do it because the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] wanted some informatfon a 
little while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just handed that information to the 
Senator from Iowa, and I thought he had read it; but the 
Senator can do it if he wants to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will take only a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; go on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuacarmys] was 
discussing a little while ago the question of the proportion of 
long-staple and short-staple cotton produced in this country. I 
have here the official statement. This is for the year 1921. 
There were produced in this country in that year 13,366,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. Of that amount 205,000 bales were 
of the long-staple variety, produced in this country. There is a 
note to this by the Tariff Commission which says: 

The amount included having a staple of 1§ Inches or over is not 
known, but probably did not exceed 100,000 bales. 

That is to say, of the 205,000 bales of what is commonly 
spoken of as long-staple cotton, not more than 100,000 bales 
were of the length of 11 inches and over, as fixed in the bill. 
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That is the situation with reference to the long-staple and the 
short-staple cotton. With reference to the so-called American- 
Egyptian cotton, it appears that in 1919 we produced 40,000 
bales of that cotton; in 1920, 92,000 bales, in round numbers, 
of that cotton; in 1921, 37,000 bales of the Arizona and Cali- 
fornia type of cotton. 

With reference to the imports from Egypt, starting with 1913 
and ending with July 31, 1921, the average number of bales of 
cotton imported from Egypt to this country in those years was 
213.275 bales; but in 1921 we imported from Egypt only 87,000 
bales. Of these importations of 213,275 bales, the expert tells 
me that only about one-half was of the long-staple variety. I 
suppose that very nearly all the importations last year, however, 
were of the long-staple variety—not all of them, but a larger 
proportion than one-half. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, has the Senator there the 
statistics which will show the entire production of Egyptian 
cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the world? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not, but I can say this to the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have those figures here. There 
are about 1,125,000 bales, computed in running bales of 500 
pounds each. The Egyptians put up their cotton in a standard 
package of about 760 pounds. Reduced to American bales, in 
1913, their maximum year of production, they produced 958,883 
bales, but it decreased rapidly. In 1921 the total Egyptian pro- 
duction was 379,842 bales, and it fluctuated along; but the pro- 
duction of that year, 1921, was the lowest production since 1913. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina says that about 50 per cent of the Egyptian production 
would come within the terms of the duty which we imposed yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a very liberal count, I should think, 
because my information is to the effect that a very great amount 
of the Egyptian cotton would not come to 1% inches, I will have 
it looked up. I think 50 per cent would be very liberal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are certain sections of Egypt where 
they do not raise the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; they do not raise it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About one-half, I am told. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not import that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have imported some of that, but I do 
not think we are doing it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But of the total Egyptian output something 
like one-half is short staple. 

Mr. SMITH. Of the total Egyptian crop of 1921 we imported 
into America just about 12 per cent. England imported for her 
use 56 per cent of the Egyptian crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a few years ago the sea-island 
cotton came into this market very freely. The boll weevil has 
virtually destroyed the sea-island cotton. It cuts no figure now 
in the cotton production of the world. 

Mr. President, I think I have covered all that there is in 
paragraph 901. with the exception of cotton waste. 

The exports of cotton yarns are mainly of the coarser counts, 
as I have already stated. The duty on cotton waste, manu- 
factured or otherwise advanced in value, under the committee 
amendment is 10 per cent ad valorem. Under the act of 1913 
it is 5 per cent. Under the act of 1909 it was 20 per cent. 
The imports are small. In the fiscal year 1910 there were only 
128,580 pounds, valued at $5,264. The domestic production 
for 1919 was 64,467,000 pounds. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question there. While it is a small matter, what 
justification is there for any increase over the present duty, 
when there are no imports, upon a subject like cotton waste? 
With the domestic production as the Senator states it is, what 
justification can there be for doubling the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do it. The committee decided to cut the 
Payne-Aldrich rate in two, and I think the amount of waste 
that comes in here will come in anyhow, and if there is any- 
thing gained it will be simply a gain to the Treasury of the 
United States as a revenue measure. It is not any protection 
at all. 

The duty on cotton card laps, sliver, and roving under the 
committee amendment is 10 per cent; under the act of 1913 
it is 5 per cent, and under the act of 1909 it is 35 per cent. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall not say anything further 
about the rates in paragraph 901. There is one other amend- 
ment in that paragraph about which, when it is reached, I 


shall make a short statement and state just why the committee 
has agreed to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 121, line 4, the committee 
proposes to strike out “one-fifth” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ one-fourth,” so that it will read: 

Provided, That none j Jo. 
100, shall pay less duty than § per Set ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ei Utah as to what the proviso applies to, in his judg- 
ment: 


That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 100— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that applies to 
nearly all the yarns that are imported at the present time, and 
to them only. 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; but how is that reconciled with the 
very first part of the paragraph, that numbers not exceeding 40 
shall pay one-fifth of 1 cent per number per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. This says “ of numbers not exceeding No. 100.” 
Of course, those are lower rates—a great deal lower—than 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, LENROOT. No; but the paragraph starts in by provid- 
ing a specific duty of one-fifth of 1 cent per number per pound 
on numbers from 40 down. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It says: 


None of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 100— 


It is from 100 down. 

1 Mr. LENROOT. That will inelude all numbers below 40; will 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was referring to another 
part of the paragraph. It begins: 

Cotton ya cludin; 5 L 2 
ored. Combed oe pied: or — naB ag . 20. e 
cent per number per pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the proviso affect that rate? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SMITH. It is cumulative. It is in addition thereto. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says that the minimum rate, whatever it 
may be, will apply here, and in addition thereto, for each num- 
ber, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem. The minimum rate 
will apply in every case. I can not tell the Senator just what 
it would be, but there is a minimum rate of 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Plus one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem 
for each number. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which would be, on No. 40, 10 per cent; 
would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which would make on the No. 40 count not 
less than 15 per cent ad valorem. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. Not less than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. How can the Senator justify any such rate 
with the imports and exports that we have? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have tried to tell the Senator what kind of 
yarns would be imported under that provision; and unless we 
have those rates for that class of yarns that I speak of, the 
yarns would come in here instead of the cloth made of those 
yarns. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator said that was a very excep- 
tional case. Now, with 99 per cent of the production, he pro- 
poses to load this bill with a rate which he himself admits is 
not necessary from the standpoint of protection and which is 
three times the present rate, so far as the low-count yarns are 
concerned. I think the present rate on the low-count yarns is 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate is 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMITH. Under this bill it is 10 per cent, with the addi- 
tions to which the Senator has called attention. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can not be justified on these low-count 
yarns. I am unwilling, and I should think the committee would 
be unwilling, to impose rates in the bill of this kind, where the 
committee itself can not defend the rate. Of course, there is no 
opportunity, until we get to the stage of individual amendments, 
to correct it and get the rate down to where I think it ought to 
be, from a Republican standpoint, but we can at least vote down 
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this committee amendment, which proposes to increase the rate 
from one-fifth to one-fourth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
might be interesting just here to call his attention to the fact 
that our imports of cotton yarns for 1914 were 6,853,235 pounds. 
Our production was about 625,071,000 pounds. Those figures 
were on yarn for sale only. That should be multiplied, the 
experts tell me, by four. So we would have zomething like 
2,000,000,000 pounds, as opposed to 3,000,000 pounds. In other 
words, the amount we import is practically negligible, and 
about 93 or 94 per cent is produced in this country. The figures 
as to the exports also are illuminating. Our exports were 
larger than our imports. We exported 14,294,000 pounds, as 
against about 6,000,000 pounds, showing that not only did we 
supply ourselves but we had a surplus which more than over- 
balanced the amount imported into this country. Yet we double 
the rate and add these additional duties on the counts, of which 
we have a practical monopoly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee repeatedly refers to the Tar- 
iff Commission, and quotes it as authority for the action taken 
by the committee; but the committee can find no authority in 
the report of the Tariff Commission for the increases it here 
proposes to make. The Senator from South Carolina stated, 
as I understood him, that the imports were less than 5 per 
cent of the total consumption. The Tariff Commission say that 
the imports are less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total 
consumption in this country. 

Mr, SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission further says of this 
paragraph as a whole that the tariff plays a very minor part 
in this trade, and that imports are supplemental rather than 
competitive, and as the domestic industry develops the average 
count imported steadily tends upward. 

Then, with reference to the imports of all the yarns in that 
paragraph—because they are mot separated—it says that in 
1920 the total imports were 9,992,073 pounds, valued at $23,- 
000,000; in 1921, for the nine-month period, the imports were 
2,236,000 pounds, valued at $3,120,000, when during the same 
period our exports of yarns were 24,099,000 pounds, valued at 
$20,014,000. Our exports were eight times our imports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to make a suggestion, is not the real question before the 
Senate not the question of raising the rates in the present law 
but why the Finance Committee did not cut the rates in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is the question, and I want to 
say at this point—and the Senator from Alabama will remem- 
ber—that when the present law was passed, he and I were 
both Members of the House. I took the position then that 
some of the rates upon these lower counts in fact, all of the 
rates on the lower counts, were too high in the Underwood law, 
that they were in fact prohibitive. The results have shown 
I was right. I am not criticizing, but that is the fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the Senator’s attitude. 
I am glad to have the Senator make the statement, because I 
think the light should be thrown on these questions. I recall 
the incident, and I will say to the Senator candidly that when 
the bill was before me for consideration in the committee I 
realized that the American manufacturer was competing in 
the world’s markets in these lower counts of yarns and cloth, 
and that he practically had no competition here. I was making 
a drastic cut from existing law, and the only thing I had in 
view was that we had better go slowly and be on the safe 
side, rather than be so radical that we might bring about a 
reaction. Although it has been nearly 10 years ago, I think 
I remember correctly the conversation which occurred between 
the Senator and myself in the House of Representatives, and 
I think that what I said to him at that time was in entire 
accord with what I say to him now. I did not dispute the 
assertion that the rates were higher than probably were needed, 
but I said that, as it was a great, radical cut, we had better 
cut safely the first time. Therefore this rate having been 
tried for 10 years, and it having been demonstrated that these 
rates are practically prohibitive now—because any rate that 
excludes all except one-half of 1 per cent is prohibitive—it 
seems to me the committee should have come before the Senate 
and told us why they did not cut the present rate, rather than 
come in with an enormous increase in the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina where he gets his authority for the statement 
that No. 40 yarns under the present law pay 5 per cent? He 
said that the rate on the No. 40 yarn to-day is 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
ask what the present rate was on these No. 40 yarns. 


Mr. LENROOT. I said on the lowest count yarns it was 5 
per cent. It runs from 5 per cent up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the existing law No. 40 count yarns 
bear 15 per cent. t 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 39 bears 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rate on No. 40 is 15 per cent, under 
the existing law. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that rate is prohibitive on those lower 
count yarns. The Senator from Utah has himself admitted 
this morning that the United States can compete with the 
world in those low count yarns, and is doing it, Yet the com- 
mittee comes in here with an increase. Is it any wonder that 
the country believes that this bill is full of unjustifiable rates, 
when the committee itself brings in a rate of this kind, which the 
Niaren can not defend, and which the figures will not 
ust 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee can defend the rates on cer- 
tain classes of yarns, as I have already said. 

Mr. LENROOT, Iam very sure the Senator would not take the 
position that if some particular character of a commodity con- 
stituted an infinitesimal proportion of the total production, he 
would build a tariff bill based upon that little fraction. Of 
course he would not. Yet that is the only justification the 
Senator makes for this rate. 

Mr. President, this committee increase certainly should be 
voted down, in my judgment, and when the time comes when 
individual amendments may be offered, I hope the rates on the 
counts below 40 may be further decreased, and that the decrease 
will affect the cotton cloth as well. 

I admit that upon the higher count yarn a higher duty is 
necessary than some of the duties in the present law, but I do 
say, from the examination I have made of this schedule, that 
I do not believe there are more than two paragraphs where 
there can be found any justification for increasing the rates 
as proposed by the House; yet the committee has increased 
rates in nearly every paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows that the House 
rates were based on the American valuation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand they were based upon the 
American valuation, and the House rates based upon the Ameri- 
can valuation were perfectly outrageous. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the difference between the Senate 
and the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that, but what I am stating 
now is based on the foreign valuation. The House rates, as a 
general rule, are protective on the foreign valuation, but with 
the increases proposed by the committee they have not justified 
this increase, and I undertake to say that when we come to 
cotton cloths, with the same low count, they will be met with 
the same difficulties they have been met with here, that they 
ean not justify them except to say that occasionally there may 
be some form of cotton cloth that would require this high 
duty. But no member of the committee will admit or say that 
they should build a schedule based upon the exceptional rather 
than the ordinary. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago I had a conversation with a 
very large cotton manufacturer. I shall not undertake to give 
his name. He stated to me that he was not in sympathy with 
the demands his associates were making for rates in this bill; 
that he knew they were not necessary; and he is a Republican 
and a protectionist. 

It is just such things as these which will give our friends 
across the aisle the opportunity between now and November to 
attack this bill and attack the Republican Party, and justly so, 
when rates are proposed which can not be justified, and are 
not justified by the committee itself. 

I hope that this increase, which is the only one we will have 
an opportunity of voting upon now, will be voted down. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
would like to answer the question the Senator from Utah asked 
me a moment ago, as to where I got the authority for saying 
that under the Underwood tariff law the rate on the No. 40 
yarn was 5 per cent. 

As worked out under the Underwood tariff, the application 
of these ad valorem percentages is as follows: Up to No. 9 basic 
yarn, the rate was 5 per cent; from 10 to 19, 71 per cent; from 
20 to 39, 10 per cent; from 40 to 49, 15 per cent; from 50 to 
59, 17} per cent; and the increase up to where they went over 
99, to 25 per cent. It was upon the lower count of yarn that 
I made the statement that the duty under the Underwood law 
was 5 per cent. On the highest count we have here from 5 to 
35 per cent. The Underwood law, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has pointed out, acted almost as a prohibitive duty, and 
yet now we have an increase proposed on the same character of 
goods, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I put in the Recorp just what 
the present rates are on yarn. I rather think, in view of the 
sti.tement made by the Senator, that I had better call attention 
to them now as compared with the existing law. In fact, the 
manufacturers of certain yarns in the United States say they 
would a thousand times prefer the Underwood law than to have 
the rates provided for in the pending bill. But that we are not 
discussing. All of them would not feel that way, of course. 

On No. 8 the Senate committee rate is 7 per cent and the 
existing law 5 per cent; up to 25, the Senate committee rate is 
11} per cent as against 10 per cent; 26 to 35, 133 per cent as 
against 10 per cent; 36 to 45, 162 per cent as against 15 per 
cent; 46 and above, 18} per cent as against 173 per cent; 65 
and above, 214 per cent as against 20 per cent; 75 and above, 
233 per cent as against 20 per cent; 85 and above, 264 per cent 
as against, 223 per cent; and all above 105 is 30 per cent in the 


pending bill, and all above 105 is 25 per cent under the Under- | in 


wood law. That is the situation with reference to the yarn 
schedule, 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator at what price of 
cotton that is figured on? Is it figured on the imports, or 
what is the basis of the percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the values? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think those values were taken on to-day's 
prices, but an the rates under the 1909 and 1913 laws. 

Mr. LENROOT. On to-day’s prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The cloth is not that way, but I shall 
call attention to that when we reach it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order that the record may 
be kept straight I desire to correct the impression that seems to 
prevail amongst some Senators on the other side of the aisle 
that the cotton spinners of the South can produce only coarse 
goods. I have on my desk some very fine cotton goods—women's 
wearing apparel—manufactured by the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., at Alexandria City, Ala. These goods are made from the 
raw cotton into the finished product. The time was when we 
did not manufacture anything except very coarse goods, but 
we are now manufacturing some very fine goods, fine as well as 
coarse, cheap as well as high-priced goods, 

Mr. President, I want to see the manufacturer of cotton 
goods, whether he manufactures coarse goods or fine goods, en- 
joy prosperity. I want to see every legitimate concern in our 
country prosper. While we are talking about the finished prod- 
uct or the manufactured cloth I want te put in the RECORD 
at this time a portion of an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “In the day of adversity.” Cotton and the 
business of the cotton producer are discussed in this editorial. 
Among other things the editorial said: 

Cotton is a fundamental of civilization and furnishes the world with 
one of its test industries. That there should be a 


roducer in America so little coustiered as he, and none 


and scientific plant breeding, the weevil could have been contro 
and the yield of cotton per acre increased, 

Mr. President, the high price of fertilizer to-day is a great 
handicap to the farmers of the South. The cost of fertilizers 
must be reduced. Mr. Henry Ford, through his chief engineer, 
says that he would make it for half the present price if he got 
the Muscle Shoals, and we could then produce more cotton 
per acre and there would not be the danger which confronts 
us to-day of a cotton famine. 

The editorial continues— 

But this could not be done without a proper remmeratlon to the 
producer. Im consequence, the world now faces the of a 
shortage, and possibly a famine, in the cotton supply. 

Is not this indeed a very serious situation? $ 

Mr. President, a cotton spinner of the South told me a few 
days ago that we are face to face with a cotton famine, and 
yet I bring the deplorable news to this Congress and to the 
people of the country that the cotton producers of the United 
States are being forced to sell their cotton below the cost of 
production. Thousands of farmers have been driven from the 
farms by deflation and have gone to industrial centers under 
conditions created by deflation. They say that they can not 
make a living on the farm. They can not make a living pro- 
ducing cotton at the prices that have obtained for months 
and that now obtain. The ravages of the boll weevil and the 
high price of fertilizers add to the burden and difficulties of 


the cotton producers of the South, and to-day the United 
States, blessed under the providence of God with a monopoly 
in the production of short-staple white cotton, is face to face 
with a cotton famine because the producer was sandbagged 
and rebbed by deflation in 1920 and 1921. Some were driven 
from the production of cotton altogether and others forced by 
the low price to curtail the yield. The spinners of the country 
are admitting that they are face to face with a cotton shortage 
which amounts to a cotton famine. 

There is no better authority— 

The editorial continues— 
on cotton to-day than Sir Charles W. Macara, of Manchester. 


He is the head of the cotton-spinning industry of England. 
In a 3 to Harvie Jordan, of the American Cotton Association, he 


sa in part: 
L One would think it would be the first concern of anyone engaged 
business to see that his raw material was placed beyond the po 
sibility of doubt. But those who ti 
anxiety as to the supplies upon which 
inertia exists, and I see nothing 


in cotton seem to have tle 

heir existence depends. A fatal 

but some great upheaval that is likely 
The state of 


to — ple to their senses. s existing in the 
cotton s of America must give rise to the vest anxiety in the 


mud. of anyone who has the welfare of his trade and his fellowmen at 
eart.” 


After referring to the conditions existing in our Civil War days, and 
once later when Lancashire had to curtail production one-third and 
spread wages over 12 months, Sir Charles further says: 

We shall have to get the spinners of the world te view the cotton 
in on comprehensive lines. Ihe planter must be re 
garded as of same importance as others who touch cotton, and his re- 
wards will have to be considered t as much as spinner, manufae- 
turer, finisher, middleman, merchant, or shipper. All are indi: sable 
te the production of the finished article and all must be s ntly 


sup Fag ae 
“If America is obliged to go out of business as a cotton producer, 
where will the world get tts future supplies?“ 

These are but short extracts from his statement, but they are 
serious and weighty words, and should be considered now. 

Mr. President, these solemn suggestions, coming as they do 
from the head of the spinner’s association of England, are 
worthy of the utmost consideration by those in authority in our 
country. Think of it! One of our best customers dependent 
upon us for her cotton supply—I mean England—expressing 
fear through the head of her great association of spinners that 
America may be driven out of the cotton-producing business. 

Mr. President, is not that a woeful situation? Here we are, a 
Republic less than 150 years old, the richest Government in all 
the world, with nearly half of the gold supply of the earth, with 
people out of work numbering between ‘6,000,000 and 7,000,000; 
the farming classes of the whole country, net only the cotton 
producer, hard pressed to make a living. Ours is a country 
which can produce the short-staple white cotton that can not be 
preduced anywhere else in the world, and that fact alone, it 
seems, would guarantee to these people a prosperous industry. 
But the situation is so manipulated, the currency and credit 
system so handled, that the farmer to-day in the cotton-growing 
States can not get the money to hold the cotton that he produced 
last year until the price will cover the cost of production. 

Mr. President, if that situation existed regarding the bankers 
there would be such a storm of protest and such concerted ac- 
tion that the Government would have to halt everything until it 
righted the situation and gave relief. If the manufacturers of 
America faced such an awful condition there would be such an 
effort made upon their part, powerful and potential, that favor- 
able results would come. But the farming industry—and agri- 
culture is the corner stone upon which all other industries rest— 
faces ruin to-day in the United States. 

While we are disc manufactured articles, the stuff made 
out of the raw material, I want to call the attention of the Con- 
gress and of the country to the fact that the man who produces 
the wherewith to clothe the world is having a hard struggle to 
live. He is eking out a miserable existence under the conditions 
which exist to-day. 

Mr. President, it is admitted by many of the cotton spinners 
of the United States that we are facing a cotton famine; the 
head of the greatest cotton sp country in the world out- 
side of our own, Great Britain, admits that we are face to face 
with a cotton famine; the Government reports show that the 
eotten supply is short and is Hable to be exhausted before the 
next crop comes in; and yet, in the face of that condition, the 
man who raises cotton is forced to put it on the market, whether 
the price is adequate or not. If one goes into a store and 
wishes to buy any article which is made out of cotton, the store- 
keeper will quote the price which he proposes to demand for 
it, and if the prospective purchaser says anything about that 
being an exorbitant price, the storekeeper will tell him that it 
cost so much; that the freight on it was so much; that he is in 
business; that his business must be made a paying business; and 
he must have that price which will yield him a certain profit in 
erder to carry on a successful business; and the customer may 
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take the article or let it alone; but when the farmer goes into 
the market place he is told that the prices quoted and fixed on 
the exchange in New York are such-and-such figures. He says, 
“Well, I can not come out at that,“ meaning that he can not 
make a profit if he is forced to take that price. So he says, 
“Cotton is selling at 21 and 22 cents a pound; it costs me 28 
or 29 cents a pound to produce it, and I must hold it until I 
can get at least the cost of production.” Then the buyer asks, 
How are you going to hold it?” “ Why,” he says, “I will go 
down to the bank; I will present my cotton warehouse receipt, 
and I will say, I want to borrow a little money on that,’ and I 
will hold my cotton until the price does advance to a point 
where the crop will yield me a profit.“ Then the buyer reminds 
him of what happened in the spring of 1920 when the deflation 
drive was ordered by a resolution which was passed through 
this body, couched in language calculated to conceal its real 
intent and purpose. “ Why,” he will say, “do you not know 
that transactions of that kind were dispensed with then? Do 
you not know that the farmer has been pressed to the wall and 
denied currency and credit with which to carry on his business? 
Have you not learned that yet?” You are forced to sell your 
cotton at the price offered. 

Oh, Mr. President, such conditions can not continue. Yet 
some people wonder why there are Bolsheviks in this country. 
Mr. President, we can not have a happy, contented people when 
governmental instrumentalities are so used as to deprive a 
large part of the population of the necessities of life and of a 
share in the prosperity enjoyed to-day by a favored few who 
are blessed and benefited by those in control of the money sup- 
ply of the country. It never was intended by the founders of 


this Republic that that condition should prevail, but it does | 


prevail to-day. 


It is a sad spectacle to see a man who is able-bodied and who | 


has sense enough to work and who wants to work asking for 
work in this Republic of the west and be told that there is no 
work for him, How can we expect that man to be a happy, 
contented, and enthusiastic American citizen? 

Mr. President, the money lords of the United States who con- 
trol the Money Trust undertake to teach the people that periods 
of depression must come; that it is natural for them to come 
every 5 or 10 years, I wish to assert again on this floor that 
that doctrine is false; it is not true. It is Just as possible for 
this Goverument with its genius and resources to have in cir- 
culation a medium of exchange and a measure of value suffi- 
cient to meet all the needs of all the people all the time as it is 
for the sources that supply the ocean with a water supply suffi- 
cient at all times to fulfill the purposes for which it was created, 
There is not any reason for the claim that there must be periods 
of depression, but the money lords say to us, This is a matter 
very hard to understand; it is a very complicated subject; do 
not worry your brain with it. Leave it to us.” 

We were told by them for a long time that about every five 
years these periods of business depression would come. I as- 
sert, however, that these periods of depression came be- 
cause they are ordered. Those profiting by them plan them. 
They carry on a propaganda intended to bring them about, and 
when they come they make their millions. They shear the 
peuple then as the shepherd shears his sheep. He says, “ It is 
time to shear those sheep out there in the pasture.” So the 
sheep are brought in and they are sheared. In somewhat simi- 
lar manner the money lords of the United States so manipulate 
the currency and the credits of the country that when they find 
the people enjoying a degree of prosperity, they look out and 
ask, “Are they ready for the shearing process?” They are an- 
swered, Ves.“ “All right,“ they reply, then shear them; 
touch the button; put the screws to them; bring them in, de- 
flate, curtail credits, contract the currency; go on with your 
shearing process.” And they make their millions during that 
.shearing period, There never was a time when Wall Street 
made so much money in the same period as it made out of the 


South and West in the years 1920 and 1921 under the deflation | 


policy carried out in this country, and that is exactly the way 
it was carried on. 

I recall the time, and you, Mr. President (Mr. STERLING in 
the chair), likewise do, when I was upon the stump, as you 
yourself and others were, urging people to buy Liberty bonds; 


telling them they owed it to the country to buy them; that they | 


would never be pressed for payment; that they could pay upon 
the installment plan; that the bond was as good as gold; and 
that it would always be worth 100 cents on the dollar. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were induced to buy the bonds 
who were not able to buy them. The people stinted themselves 
in order to respond to that patriotic demand of their country. 
Then what happened? When the deflation drive commenced 
the money lords went with a drag net through the South and 


West and dragged these bonds into Wall Street, and the Wail 
Street sharks stood there as this murderous process went on, 
saying, like the old sexton in the cemetery, “I gather them 
in; I gather them in.“ What did they do? They bought those 
bonds at $80 on the hundred. They have them now, At what 
price are the bonds now? Are they below par? Certainly not; 
they are back above par. The bond is the finest investment and 
gilt-edged security now in the world. 

How different, however, it was in 1920 and 1921, when the 
farmer needed money in order to carry on his business or 
suffer tremendous losses. When the farmer went down to the 
bank and said, I want to borrow some money on my cotton,” 
the banker replied, “I can not let you have it; the Federal 
Reserve Board has sent word down the line to collect debts; 
to call loans; to liquidate debts which were contracted when 
money was plentiful, and force payment now when money is 
made scarce, credits are deflated, and currency contracted.” 
The farmer asked. Can you not let me have money on my 
cotton?“ The banker replied, “I wish I could, but I can not.” 
Then he asked, “ Can you not let me have money on my grain?” 
The banker replied. “No.” He further asked, “Can you not 
let me have it on my cattle; that is, my breeding herd from 
which I am to produce meat in order to feed the people of the 
United States in the future?” The banker replied, “I can not 
let you have it on that, either.’ The farmer then said, “I 
know what I will do. I bought a thousand dollar Liberty bond 
during the war, I will bring that down here and they will have 
to loan money on a Government bond. The farmer went back 
and brought his Liberty bond and laid it down. The banker 
folded his arms and looked at him and said, We are very 
sorry, but we have been instructed not to lend money on bonds, 
| and we can not accommodate you.” 

Then the man who had stood out in the audience, frequently 
with tears running down his face under the touching appeal of 
men and women who were begging people to buy bonds in order 
to help save the boys who were on the battle front in France, 
| and who had been told that the bonds would always be as good 
| as gold, walked out of the bank with his Government bond in 
his hand, having been refused a loan on it of the coin of the 
realm. He went back home. Then he saw his produce driven 
to the market and sold under the hammer at low and de- 
structive prices, and the debt which he had incurred when 
| money was plentiful was still hanging over him. Having been 
| forced to sell all that he had to repay what little he could, a 
debt was still hanging over him that it will take four more 
years to liquidate. And yet some talk about having a prosper- 
ous and happy people! 

Mr. President, I would that every Member of this Congress 
would get a book written by Col. George W. Armstrong, of Fort 
Worth, Tex. He is a very wealthy man, He is a big cattleman 
and a big cotton producer. He has written a book on deflation 
in this country; it is called“ The Crime of 20.“ I would that 
every Senator in this body would read it, read the story as he 
has written it, and then see what sort of an impression they 
have about the conduct of deflation in the United States. 

Not long ago I had a letter from the president of the Bankers’ 
Reform League of London, asking me to send him a dozen 
copies of my speech on deflation, saying that he had read a copy 
of it sent to him by Col. George W. Armstrong, the author of 
this book—The Crime of '20. This man in London said to me 
in his letter: 

Is it not strange that the United States. one of the big allied coun- 
tries, and England should deflate following the war, and our people 
made to suffer more than anybody else, except those of Russia, when 
there was no occasion for it 

The deflation process was applied, Mr. President, and our 
people have paid the penalty, and from one end of the South 
| to-day to the other and around through the West there is dis- 
| tress among the farmers and business men. These patriotic 
men, with their happy families—happy and prosperous up to 
the late spring of 1920—were stricken down as though some 
pestilence or plague had been sent upon them to curse them, 
and they are suffering under the conditions that exist; and to- 
day there is a propaganda going on through the Federal reserve 
banks—someé of them. Officials appointed by Governor Harding 
to lucrative positions, men drawing $18,000, $25,000, $30,000, and 
$50,000 per year, are working on people who are dependent upon 
them for currency and credit accommodations to indorse Goy- 
ernor Harding for reappointment. 

Oh, Mr. President, what a terrible and a dangerous coercive 
| power for our Government to permit these banks to use. The 

men who have been mistreated, the men who have been out- 
raged, the men who have been made to suffer practical financial 
ruin, are called upon and made to belleve that this man is going 
to be reappointed, and signatures are beiug obtained to request 
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Mr. President, would it not be glorious if President Harding 
should now display some of the traits that Old Hickory Jack- 
son displayed when the money lords of his day went into poli- 
tics and undertook to direct the whole course of the business 
and politics of the country? Would it not be a happy thing 
if he should rise up and say, I will clean out this nest,” 
83 now by removing the head of the Federal Reserve 

ard? 

We see editorials, high-sounding, full of pleasing platitudes, 
many of them, on the duty of the American patriot. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in devotion to that flag, and 
to no man in the matter of having whole-hearted devotion for 
my country; but I am telling the Senate and seeking to tell the 
President and the country that you can not have whole-hearted 
allegiance from a people when they believe that the imstru- 
mentalities of the Government are being used to bring about 
pee undoing and produce suffering amongst them and their 

ilies: 

We are discussing the tariff, and there never has been such 
a monstrous piece of legislation submitted by any party in all 
the tides of time. I want to remind the Senate and the country 
again that the livest issue now before the people—the livest 
issue always before the people, if the people but knew it— 
is the relation of the currency and the credit of the country to 
the business of the country. How is it being handled? You 
can write your tariff bill, you can grant your ship subsidies, 
you can do other things, but as long as you permit a few men 
to dam up the money supply and prevent it from circulating 
out among the people and answering the business needs of the 
people, you will produce prosperity only among a favored few, 
and you will preduce impoverishment among the masses, the 
many. x 

We have seen that. You have it now. I have received letters 
from all over the United States; there is not a State in the 
Union from which I have not received letters indorsing the fight 
that I have made, from men who are thinking seriously upon 
this question and who are wondering whither we are 
The other day I received a letter from a young man out in 
Oregon, a captain who saw service in the great World War and 
was recommended for one of the honor medals for heroic service. 
He wrote me a letter, and a portion of the letter read like this: 

Sometimes I do not know just what the common man is to do. It 
seems that there are a few le who have control of these instru- 
mentalities that you speak of 

Then he commended me for the fight I was making, and said 
he hoped I would continue to make this fight; and to let the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at least show what was going on or tak- 
ing place at the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I intended to speak 
to-day; but I wanted to say a few words about the cotton pro- 
ducer, how he has suffered’ since the late spring of 1920, how 
he is suffering now, how the debts have accumulated over his 
head, and how long it will take to remove them. I have spoken 
of the farmers and the cattlemen of the West. I reminded the 
Senate here on Saturday that a cattleman in my State, a man 
who had 500 head of the finest cattle in the country, could not 
borrow any money on them, and he said to me: You know, a 
few years ago we had a fine prospect with our cattle in Ala- 
dama, and Alabama is one of the best cattle sections in the 
whole country. We can not get the money we need.” 

One other thought, Mr. President, and then I will not detain 
the Senate longer to-day. 

There never has been a time when the bond gambler of Wall 
Street could not get every dollar he wanted: There never has 
been an hour when the stock-exchange speeulator could not get 
every dollar that he wanted. There never has been a day when 
the grain speculators of Chicago and the cotton speculators of 
New York could not get all the money they wanted to beat down 
the prices of these products in the hands of the producer, and 
then get money to hold them until the price went back up, and 
they made the money that ought to have gone to the eotten 
producer and the grain grower and the cattleman of the West 
and the South; but they, by the aid of the Government, got the 
money that they needed to beat down the price and produce this 
condition. Did the consumer get any benefit from that? Not 
a bit. What happened? Why, after they beat down the price, 
and the product was forced out of the hands of the producer, 
they held it, and then turned their speculation on the other side 
and ran the price up and up until they made a killing in the 
market, as they call it. Then what happened to the consumer? 
He paid even # higher price than he would have paid if the 
farmer had been permitted to hold it for a fair figure and a 
reasonable profit, 
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So, Mr. President, I want the men and women of this coun- 
try, when they come to vote this fall, to think of the vital issue, 


the all-important Issue, the issue as to who shall be at the 


head of this great banking system, the greatest ever constructed 
im all the history of the world. I have spoken upon that sub- 
ject in this Chamber some thirty or forty times, and shall prob- 
ably speak of it that many more times if I live unless conditions 
improve. But, Mr. President, I challenge any Member of this 
body and any man or woman in the country to show one thing 
that I have ever said against the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem. I have taiked about how it has been maladministered; I 
have talked about how the Federal Reserve Board governor and 
some of its members have been discredited, and deserved to be, 
but I have never said anything against the system. I have said 
that they perverted it from the ends of its institution, but I 
have never criticized the system, and yet the Federal Reserve 
Board’s publicity bureau—which is a mysterious, hidden thing 
somewhere—frequently sends out articles from this Capital say- 
ing that “Senator Herr, an enemy of the system, made an 
attack upon it to-day.” 

I have never said one word against the system—not one. 
T helped to create the system. So did some of you; but F 
have confined my remarks and criticisms to the deflation policy 
conducted by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
those on the board with him when they used to hold secret 
sessions, and would not permit John Skelton Williams to be 
present, though he was a member of the board, Comptroller of 
the Currency, entitled to be present and to know what was 
going on. Meetings were held and orders were made without 
his knowledge or consent, and without any notice from them 
that the meetings would be held, and then they say that I 
have attacked the system! I have attacked the crooked con- 
duct of those who have maladministered the system. 

Mr. President, I have had a few men come to me and teil 
me that I eught to let up on them; that I might hurt myself 
politically. 

Mr. President, would any man fit to serve in this body be 
moved by such a motive? Take the case of the soldier on the 
firing line in France, holding a particular point, pouring terror 
into the ranks of the enemy, the enemy of his country, of right, 
and of civilization. If somebody went up to him and told him 
to move on and let the enemy come through, that he was liable 
to get hurt or seriously wounded in the conffiet, what would 
you think of him if he were to give up the fight and let the 
You would brand him as a 


disloyalty to his country. You would stamp him all over with 


the mark of a pusillanimons coward, and that is what ought to 
| be done. 


Mr. President, they do a lot of that sort of business here. 
Men who have been in public life a long time at this Capitol 
realize how these things are sought to be worked out, how 
insidious influences are brought to bear, how they sneak around 
in various ways. They try to frighten some men off the trail. 
They try to flatter others to get them off the trail. 

They try various plans and methods; but what. is the duty 
of a man worthy to be a member of this body who lifts his 
hand to God and swears that he will defend the Constitution 
against all enemies, both foreign and domestic? What is he to 
do but fight when he sees the enemy approach? It makes no 
difference whether he is a small crook, in the common walks 
of life, or a big crook, in a high place, with tremendous power 
in his hands, 

I realize that I have attacked a big power. I have seen 
editorials written in every town where there is a Federal re- 
serve bank, attacking me. I knew who inspired them. They 
were throwing off on the efforts I was making, the purpose 
of it being to intimidate me and coerce me into silence, Some 
of those editorials have been reproduced in one or two papers 
in my_own State. For what purpose? To injure me, or to 
frighten me into silence, and cause me to desert the fight that 
Š am making in the interest of honest banking in the United 

tates. 

I come back again to the question. Whose country is this? 
Why did we ever organize the banking system? Did we or 
ganize it in order to make the banker rich? No. We want him 
to prosper; we want him to do well. We organized the banking 
system and gave sanction to its. birth by the Congress of the 
country for the purpose of having it serve the business needs 
of all the people—of the men and women of the whole country. 
That is what we organized it for. We never intended that the 
day should come when a few men would get control of the 
currents through which go the money and the credit to answer 
the needs of the people, and that a few people would become 
so powerful financially, so powerful by reason of their posi 
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business of the country. 


Mr. President, money and credit constitute the life-giving 


force of the business of the country. If you interfere with 


their circulation, you interfere with the business of the country. 
If you withdraw circulation of these life-giving forces to any 
great extent, you impair, weaken, and, it may be, paralyze the 
body of business. When you paralyze the body, business ceases, 
stagnation comes, bankruptcies follow, and ruin is spread all 


around. 
I am fighting against such conditions. Should I be helped 


in this fight, or be criticized by newspapers whose editorials 


are inspired by some banking official appointed to his position 
by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board? What are you 
going to do about that, Senators? I am anxiously waiting to 
see, 
If the name of the present governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board is sent up to this body you will hear some remarks 
upon the subject from me, at least, and then the people of the 
South and West will have an opportunity to know who they 
are who will put the stamp of their approval upon his deadly, 
murderous deflation policy. They will have an opportunity to 
see that, and the President will have an opportunity to show 
to the country whether or not he approves that policy. 

It has been charged that these influences kept Governor 
Harding in. It has been charged that these influences are pow- 
erful enough to force his reappointment, I do not believe that 
the President will reappoint him. I want to state again in 
public I have reason to believe that the President will“ not 
appoint him, If his name does come here the Senate and the 
country will know, and this Recorp will contain for all time 
to come my reasons for saying that to-day. 

One word more. The price of cotton is up around 22 cents 
now. This is July. Only a handful of farmers have any cot- 
ton. Last fall, when they had to sell, the price was down to 
15 or 16 cents—away below the cost of production. Now, 
since it has gone out of the hands of the producer, it has 
climbed up around 22 cents—still 6 or 8 cents below the cost 
of production. 

The farmers of the country are suffering. The cotton pro- 
ducers of the country are almost impoverished. The cattlemen 
of the West and the grain growers of the West are practically 
in the same boat, and I am pleading for a loosening up of the 
money supply. Let this money go where the business needs of 
the people are. calling it. That is what it was created for. 
Let it go and you will see prosperity come. But you will not 
have that prosperity until those conditions are changed, and 
there is nothing in the world that the President could do to- 
day that would do more to restore hope and confidence in the 
average business man and banker and the farmers of the whole 
country than to decline to reappoint the present governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


MOB VIOLENCE. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Drax] referred to a news article from Atlanta in the 
New York Times which the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper] had placed in the Recorp during my absence 
from the Chamber late yesterday afternoon. The junior Sen- 
ator from New York and I have a general pair. I have the 
very greatest respect for and the kindliest feelings toward 
him; we are and have been and were even before my election 
to the Senate the best of friends. I regret very much that the 
Senator should provoke a discussion on this matter and it seems 
to me the time has come when there should be a stop to the 
making of the negro question a political one. The people of 
the North have their problems, and the South sympathizes 
with them. We know they are doing their utmost to solve 
them in a just manner and we make no criticism. We have 
our problems in the South much more difficult and we are doing 
our best to solve them in a just manner, and it seems to me we 
should have the sympathy and cooperation of those in other 
sections which are not burdened with the race problem. 

In this article which the Senator placed in the Rxcond, purely 
for political purposes, this statement is made: 

That the lynching of two negroes in Wayne County, after they had 
been reprieved for 30 days by Governor Hardwick, will not go un- 

unished seems assured by recent developments at the executive offices. 

vernor Hardwick has offered the Kaata reward in his power for the 
arrest of the lynchers, has denoun the crime, and has announced 
that mob rule will not be allowed in this State so long as he is governor. 

Mr. President, you, sir (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair), remem- 
ber that Governor Hardwick’s predecessor, Governor Dorsey, 
made a national reputation for trying to stop lynching in our 
State just as Governor Hardwick is doing, and, so far as I 
know, every governor since the Civil War has done. The 
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southern people do not approve of lynching; they are opposed 
to it, and would like to prevent it. If we could prevent one 
crime, that of rape, there would be fewer lynchings in the South 
than any other section of our country. If the real friends of 
the negro in the North would devote their efforts to trying to 
prevent this crime instead of denouncing lynching for this 
crime, they would help us in the South to reduce the number 
of lynchings, which we are trying hard to do. 

The Senator from New York sought to advertise my State as 
a lawless one in placing that article in the Recorp. So I 
glanced at three pages of the New York Herald this morning 
to see if there was lawlessness in his State and section. I 
knew there was more lawlessness in New York City, the Sena- 
tor's home, in a week than there is in the whole State of 
Georgia in a year. In that city, the greatest city in this 
country, there are certain places where it is dangerous to go 
even in the broad, open daylight, That is not true of my sec- 

on. S 

It is quite plain the Senator's reference to negroes was for 
political reasons. I noticed in the New York Herald of to-day 
that a 5-year-old Italian had been killed by five men. The 
Senator from New York forgot all about that, and he is trying 
to advertise my State as being a lawless State. The Jews of 
New York are voters and good citizens, some of them leading 
men of our country, and the Senator ought to look after the 
Jews as well as the negroes. Here is another statement in the 
Herald: 

Charles M. Powell, 5 a aa 5 
of the icht Ph Are . Honest John“ Brunen, owner 

He was not a Jew. That is the next article in the paper. 
There is so much about crimes in this paper I am not going to 
put them all in the Rxconb. The accounts of court trials and 
of lawlessness in just one day’s happenings around New York, 
the Senator’s home, would fill a large part of the Rxconb. I 
was about to overlook another reference in the Herald where 
the Governor of New York denied clemency to a man convicted 
of slaying a Japanese compatriot. I have never known of a 
Japanese being killed in my State, but I am not blaming the 
people of New York or the governor, who, I am sure, is doing 
his full duty most conscientiously. 

Here is another article in the Herald about a Jew who was 
killed. It refers to the Governor of New York, saying that too 
many young men are murderers now. The governor is trying 
to stop it. I honor him for it, and I know he has the coopera- 
tion of the good people of that great State. This man was 
found guilty of the murder of Dr. Winifred Kotlov, a Jewish 
theologian, in Queens County, right next door to the home of 
the Senator from New York. 

Another article in the Herald tells of the slaying of a 12-year- 
old girl. If there is anything horrible in this world, it is the 
slaying of an innocent 12-year-old girl for the purpose for 
which this was done. There are other horrible crimes referred 
to in this paper, but I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to place them in the Reconp, and I have no desire to try 
to advertise the people of New York and that section as law- 
less people when I know they are less so in that great city than 
any other large city in the world, but it is well known that there 
is more crime in New York and other large cities than there is in 
the agricultural States of the South and West, and that the 
negro question should, it seems to me, be allowed to rest with 
the South to solve. The late Theodore Roosevelt, after his re- 
turn from a visit to Africa, said that no race had ever made 
such progress as the negroes who were brought from the jun- 
gles of Africa to America and the South. Many negroes have 
gone from the South to the North in the past few years; some 
of them have gotten good treatment and some of them have 
not. The manager of a large mill in the North told me that 
he discharged the negroes in his plant first, when they had to 
reduce the labor after the war, because he said they were the 
poorest and least efficient laborers they had; they gave pref- 
erence to foreigners who could not even speak the English 
language. There has been more suffering among the negroes 
who went to the North in the past few years than there has 
been among the negroes who remained in the South. We are 
doing the very best we can by them, and we are going to con- 
tinue to do so, in spite of those who for political or other pur- 
poses make our task more difficult. Any negro in the South 
can at any time get the money to go North, and he would not 
be molested; but he is told by negroes who go back South from 
the North that he gets more consideration and better treat- 
ment in the South than anywhere else. As a rule, men from 
the North who go South to live have less patience with the 
negroes; they expect too much of them, while those of us 
accustomed to them know their shortcomings and do not expect 
too much of them, 


I have not since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
shall not as long as I am in the Senate, ever utter one word to 
bring about strained relations between the North and the South 
or the East and the West. ‘This is one great country and our 
people fought together before and twice since the Civil War to 
save this country, and it will be so as long as the world lasts. 
It is the greatest country in the world, and I wish our friends 
in the North would let us settle this question alone, just as 
they have in not interfering with the race problem of the 
Pacifie Coast States. We are doing our very best to solve it in 
the right way, and if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper] or any other citizens of the North will go South and 
remain long enough to study our difficult problem they will 
sympathize with us rather than condemn our treatment of the 
negro. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would like to ask the Senator if he re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution passed by the council of the city 
of Ohicago a day or two ago in regard to the proposed anti- 
lynching bell: 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, I have received’ a great many, 
but since the Senator has referred to that, in the same edition 
of the New York Herald this morning, among other things I 
did not read, is this headline: 

Truce was a trick in Herrin massacre—White flag bearer tells of 
men shot down after . is tortured—One-legged super- 
intendent, unable to run, was beaten by the mob—Forced to doff hats, 

And so on. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the good people of the 
North, East, or West when they have their troubles like 
these, and they do not approve of Iawlessness and crime, in- 
eluding lynchings, in their section any more than the good 
people of the South approve such crimes in the South. 

Mr. President, there are serious problems confronting this 
Government at this time in which we should all be united. 

There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
It hardly behooves any of us 

To say anything about the rest of us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I was struck with the resolu- 
tion com ng from the city council of Chicago. While it did 
not mention the South or the negro, yet the language of the 
several paragraphs of it unmistakably show that it was en- 
tirely leveled at the Southern States. It spoke of 11 lynchings 
having occurred in certain sections within the last six months. 

Yet there was the greatest and the most monstrous lynching 
that ever occurred in the United States, a massacre which was 
perpetrated almost in the shadow of the city hall where this 
resolution was passed, at Herrin, III., where many men were 
killed, there being varying accounts of the number, some saying 
29, others fixing the number even as high as 40. But certainly 
16 were killed, whose names were unknown, and who were 
buried as unknown, They were lynched by 5,000 people after 
they had surrendered and raised the white flag, lynched not 
because they had committed any crime but because they were 
trying to make an honest living. The city council of Chicago 
was right there within hearing. Yet with that knowledge the 
various officers of Williamson County, where the killings oc- 
curred, said, “ Let the matter blow over and say nothing about 
it,” and no attempt has been made to punish the guilty men. 
The sheriff of the county refused to have anything to do with 
it. It is to the credit of the attorney general of the State that 
in the last day or two he has offered a reward of a thousand 
dollars for any information leading to the detection and con- 
viction of the criminals in that case. But the city council 
utterly ignored certainly 16 deaths by mob violence within 
“hollering” distance, as we say down in Tennessee, but spoke 
of 11 that occurred down South. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR POMERENE, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] on the 12th day of May delivered a very 
able address to the Democratic women voters of Ohio. It is a 
most interesting address and should be read by every woman, 
not only of Ohio but of the entire country. I desire to have 
the address incorporated in the Rxconb in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ATLER POMPRENR AT A MEETING OF OHIO DEMO- 
e a Vorers, Sobrugux HOTEL, COLUMBUS, Onto, May 
Senator PomMERENE spoke as follows: 

“Madam Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, there was a time 
when there was a difference of opinion in the United States 
whether or not women should have the right to vote. That is 
purely an academic question now. I do not look upon the right 
of suffrage as a privilege. I look upon it as an obligation. It 
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is just as much your duty and my duty to take an interest— 
intelligent as well us active—in the affairs of state us it is for 
the good wives and mothers to take such an interest in their, 
household affairs, or for men and women to take such an inter- 


est in their business affairs. he Government of the United 

States is the household of Uncle Sam's people, and every man 

and woman must take a real interest in Uncle Sam's house- 

keeping; otherwise they will fall short of doing their full duty. 
THE BIG QUESTION, 

“The vast majority of all parties are good people, men and 
women. If we get the wrong kind of men or women on our 
ticket, it is as a rule because the good men and women have not 
taken the interest in political affairs they ought to take. There 
can be no question about that, Our Government is just as 
good as its people, and no better. Our Government serves the 
people to the extent they take an active and intelligent interest 
in it. It is for this reason every God-fearing man and woman 
ought to take a very real interest in our Government. And let 
me say to you, my friends, the vicious men and women, almost 
without exception, will be found active during campaigns and 
at the polls on election day. The question for us to determine 
for ourselves is, ‘Are we going to shirk our duty, or are we 
going to do it with the same intensity of purpose they do what 
they conceive to be their duty?’ 

TWO KINDS OF SIN. 

“There are two kinds of sin. One is the sin of commission. 
One is the sin of omission. When men and women go to the 
polls and knowingly vote for the wrong candidates they are 
guilty of the sin of commission. When men and women fail to 
take an active and an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
government, and do not go to the polls, they are guilty of the 
sin of omission. In my judgment they are equally culpable 
with those guilty of the sin of commission. I want to appeal 
to the good men and women of Ohio to take such an interest in 
the affairs of our Government as they never have before in 
their lives. 

“T have heard a suggestion that because two years ago the 
State of Ohio, being under something of a delusion, cast a 
majority of 400,000 votes for the Republican ticket, our cause 
is hopeless. Why, we can not find 400,000 people in the State 
of Ohio who will admit they voted the Republican ticket in 
1920. I submit to you that more Republicans will vote the 
Democratic ticket in 1922 than there were Democrats who 
voted the Republican ticket in 1920. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS MAKING ISSUES. 


“You ask me what the campaign issues are. I haven't time 
to tell you all of them. You will know them all in due time, and 
I assure you they are going to be discussed in a way every 
voter in Ohio will understand. Tle Republican leaders in Wash- 
ington are making campaign issues for us just as rapidly as 
they can. The more laws they write into the statute books the 
more issues we are going to have. 

OUTSTANDING DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENTS, 

“T was glad to hear this splendid message read, which you 
have instructed your chairman to send to Woodrow Wilson. 
It will be heartening to him in his sick room. I am proud of 
Democracy’s record. During the eight years of Woodrow Wil- 
son's administration more was done for the American people 
than was done during the 16 years of Republican rule under 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. The Republican leaders found 
fault with us, and with what we did—except some of the war 
legislation, properly so called—but they have not dared to 
repeal a single one of the major civil measures approved by 
the Woodrow Wilson administration. And they will not dare to 
repeal a single one. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

“When the Democrats in Congress were about to vote for the 
Fedral reserve act the Republicans, with few exceptions, voted 
against it. Yet everybody recognizes to-day that except for our 
Federal reserve system we would have had the worst panic 
in our history at the outset of the World War. The Federal 
reserve act made it possible not only to prevent a panic but to 
finance the most costly war in the world's history and to loan 
our allies $10,000,000,000. To-day it is recognized as the great- 
est financial legislative achievement in the civilized world. 
Republican leaders talked for a generation about revising our 
financial system. The Democrats revised it in less than a year 
after they came into power. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT, 

“We provided a system of Federal farm loans, and though 
this system has been in existence but a short time, already more 
than $400,000,000 have been loaned to farmers on long time and 
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at short rates of interest. Of this sum 840,000,000 have been 
loaned in the fourth district—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Republican lawmakers have given the farmers! 
nothing to compare with it. 

FEDERAL COMMISSION, 

“We created a Federal Trade Commission to bring about a 
better understanding between buyers and sellers and to work 
out plans to lessen, in so far as possible, the evil effects of 
unfair competition. This is a most important commission. 
Much of its work is of a more or less technical nature. There 
is every reason to believe the Federal Trade Commission will 
continue to be a potent factor for good in the business world. 

TARIFF COMMISSION ACT. 

“We created a nonpartisan, nonpolitical Tariff Commission 
during Wilson's first term. The Republican leaders talked 
about it for years, introduced a bill providing for it in Taft's 
administration, but could not muster the votes to pass it in the 
Senate, though they had a majority. I was one of two Demo- 
cratic Senators who voted for it, having gone.on record in favor 
of such a commission prior to my election to the Senate in 
1910. That the Republican leaders now in control at Wash- 
ington are not yet ready approve taking politics out of the 
tariff is shown by the bill they are now attempting to force, 
through Congress. It is partisan and political, unscientific, 
and contrary to the spirit of the Tariff Commission idea. But 
the Tariff Commission created by the Wilson administration is 
here to stay, and eventually we shall have a tariff based on 
justice and right rather than upon special favors for the few. 

GOOD ROADS LAW. 

“We gave the country in 1916 the most scientific and the 
most generous good roads law in the history of our country. 
It provided for aid by the Federal Government to the States 
in excess of $72,500,000 on a 50-50 basis; that is, each State 
Was required to give an amount equal to the amount received 
from the Federal Government. Ohio received Federal aid in 
excess of $2,500,000 under this law. It gave the good roads 
movement a nation-wide boost, and its ‘beneficial results will 
be in evidence more and more year after year. Thanks to this 
Democratic achievement it is no longer a question whether we 
are to have a permanent good roads movement along system- 
atic lines. The only question now is how much shall we spend 
from year to year for construction and maintenance of good 
roads. The law of 1916 has been amended ‘and extended and, 
appropriations handsomely increased. Ohio is one of the chief 
beneficiaries. 

EXPORT TRADE LAW. 

“ Recognizing the fact that we can not live unto ourselves 
aloffe as a nation any more than we can live unto ourselves 
alone as individuals, we enacted the export trade law for the 
development of our foreign trade. The law already has justi- 
fied the expectations of its friends. It has proved a boon to all 
those who do an export trade business. It is bound to play a 
most important part in our business relations with the entire 
civilized world by enlarging present markets and developing 
new markets abroad. It gives to wide- awake American busi- 
ness men who have initiative and push the golden opportunity 
to build up foreign trade they looked for in vain under Repub- 
lican rule. 

“The basic reason for the export trade law grew out of this 
fact: German buyers organized large cartels; French and other 
buyers large combinations to make their purchases of food and 
other agricultural products, copper and other commodities, 
American dealers in farm and other commodities, it was be- 
lieved, were not permitted under the Sherman antitrust law to 
combine in making sales to the foreign trade.- The result was 
American sellers always were competing with one another 
while foreign buyers were combining so that in each country 
there was substantially one buyer. The foreigners, therefore, 
could compel bidders to compete with one another, but Amer- 
ican sellers were limited to very few purchases. As a result, 
Americans suffered in their foreign trade. 

“The export trade law permits these sellers to form associa- 
tions solely for the export trade, thereby enabling them to deal 
on an equal footing with the foreign buyers, and to get better 
prices for the American products. 

‘DEMOCRATS COURT COMPARISON. 

“There are many other legislative achievements of the Wil- 
son administration and they all will be explained to the voters 
as the campaign progresses. We court a comparison of Demo- 
cratie and Republican achievements. In fact, we are going to 
insist on such a comparison. 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 

“The Republican leaders aud spellbinders claim credit for 

the Budget system, and they deserve some credit for it, but it 
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is a matter of public record that it was urged by President Wil- 
son, indorsed by Democrats and Republicans generally, and 
a bill creating it in the latter part of his administration was 
vetoed by him because the Republican leaders sought to de- 
‘prive the Executive of the power to remove the controlling of- 
cer, the Budget Director, in ease of misfeasance or nonfeasance 
in office, and vest that authority in the Congress. That would 
have been a violation of the constitutional authority of the 
President. Except for that it would have been both passed and 
signed while Woodrow Wilson was President. The Budget law 
was enacted early in the present administration, and the Re- 


|| publican leaders left the removal power vested in the Presi- 


‘dent—just as President Wilson insisted it had to be under the 
Oonstitution. 
THE NEW REVENUP LAW. 

“Now, we have had lately, they tell us, some revenue legisla- 
tion and some tariff legislation, and on day before yesterday 
Senator MCOUMBER on the floor of the Senate vigorously at- 
tacked the Democrats, charging they were filibustering against 
the pending tariff bill. The Democrats lost the Congress in 
the 1918 elections, and in December of that year when Chair- 
man Forpney, of the Ways and Means Committee, returned to 
Washington, he said he would call the Republican members of 
the committee together to prepare revenue legislation and tariff 
legislation, so they would be ready to act at once when Congress 
convened in special session. 

“Well, President Wilson called the Republican Congress to- 
gether May 20, 1919, and we have been in almost continuous 
session from that date until the present time—three years. 
Think of it! And the tariff bill not yet enacted into law. We 
have a new revenue law, but we did not get it until last Novem- 
ber—30 months after the Republicans gained control of Con- 
gress. The Republican leaders and spellbinders and editors 
had much to say during the campaign of 1920 about relieving 
the taxpayers of the burdens of heavy taxation, but they cer- 
tainly have been taking their time to grant such relief. They 
have furnished us with a perfect illustration of masterly in- 
e oh As ‘wigglers and wobblers’ they have set a new 
record. 

HELPING THOSE WHO HAVE, 

“And just what did the Republican Congress undertake to do 
by the revenue measure? They sought to relieve all high in- 
comes in excess of $68,000—there were a few more than 11,000 
such 'taxpayers—from all revenue taxes in excess of 32 per cent. 
You will agree with me that the rank and file, the bone and 
sinew of our American people, are those who have incomes 
ranging from less than $1,000 up to $68,000, and yet little relief 
was granted to these more than 5,000,000 taxpayers upon whose 
activities we depend for our industrial, our commercial, our 
farming, our mining, and our manufacturing life. That is the 
kind of relief given by this Republican revenue measure. The 
Democrats in the Senate, with the aid of a few Republicans, 
insisted that the graduated rates should continue up to 50 per 
cent over and above $300,000 incomes. And that view finally 
prevailed, over the protest of the so-called old guard. 

HISTORY OF PENDING TARIFF BILL. 

“ Now, let me call your attention briefly to the history of the 
tariff legislation, Chairman Fordney, of the House Ways and 
‘Means Committee, had made the promise already referred to. 
The elections of 1920 came on. The times seemed to be out of 
joint. The Republicans won in the House by more than two to 
one, They won a majority of 24 in the Senate. They had 
had absolute control of all the committees and up until 
March 4, 1921, they enacted no tariff legislation whatever. 
Even that pious protection fraud, the so-called emergency tariff 
law, was not enacted until May,1921. Buttogoback. Hearings 
on the pending tariff bill began January 6, 1921. They ended 
in February, 1921, and the Ways and Means Committee began 
the original draft of the bill. In June, 1921, the committee 
reported its bill to the House, On July 21, 1921, the House 
passed the bill, after having written into it over 200 amend- 
ments. The bill was messaged to the Senate on July 22, 1921, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. Hearings were 
begun July 25, 1921, and continued to and including August 31, 
1921. Then the tariff bill was laid aside temporarily and atten- 
tion given to the internal revenue bill. Hearings on the tariff 
bill were resumed November 8, 1921, and completed January 9, 
1922. Upon completion of the hearings the committee began the 
preparation of the bill and continued its labors until April 11, 
1922, when the bill was reported to the Senate. 

DEMOCRATS ‘DENIED USUAL COURTESY. 

“Right here let me explain the attitude assumed by the Re- 
publican members of the Finanee Committee toward the Demo- 
cratic members. When the committee went into executive ses- 
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sion the Republican members did not invite the Democrats to 
sit with them while they were framing the law. I am not find- 
ing fault with that. It has been the custom when a tariff meas- 
ure is under consideration for the majority party members to 
sit and prepare their bill, agree as to its premises, and as they 
agree to refer them to the minority members. During the 
sitting of the Ways and Means Committee of the House under 
Chairman Unprrwoop, and later during the sitting of the Senate 
Committee on Finance under Chairman SımmoNns, when the 
Underwood-Simmons bill was under consideration, as soon as 
an item was agreed upon, straightway the Democratic Mem- 
bers notified the Republican minority members so they could 
have it for consideration. 

“No such courtesy was extended Democratic minority mem- 
bers on either committee by Republican majority members in 
the consideration of the pending tariff bill. In fact, the Demo- 
cratic minority of the Senate Finance Committee was given a 
copy of the bill, as agreed upon by the Republican majority, 
not to exceed two days before the bill was reported, April 11. 
The bill was on the calendar nine days before Chairman Mc- 
CUMBER, of the Finance Committee, called it up for consideration 
and made a speech in support of it. That was on April 20, 1922. 
If you are interested in reading a swan song do not fail to 
read this speech by Senator McCumser. I may say in passing, 
the Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee 
added over 2,000 amendments to the bill as it passed the House. 

HOLLOW FILIBUSTER CHARGE. 


“Now, then! After the Republican Members of Congress 
had worked on the pending bill from January 6, 1921, until 
April 11, 1922—except from September till November, when the 
revenue bill was under consideration—a full year, Chairman 
McCumner charged the Democrats with filibustering, May 10, 
1922, just 20 days after he called the tariff bill up in the Senate 
and made his initial speech upon it. I could not resist the 
temptation to call his attention and the attention of the Senate 
to the history of this tariff legislation as I have recited it to 
you. If any Republican challenges the correctness of my state- 
ment of facts let him or her speak, 

“Now, with this legislation affecting as it does every man, 
woman, and child, with more than 2,200 amendments to con- 
sider in connection with the bill proper, and with all its vast 
importance to economic conditions, I have insisted that while 
I would oppose filibustering I felt it the duty of every Senator 
to discuss this bill thoroughly in order that the public may be 
enlightened as to its provisions. And I still so insist. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS DISAGREE. 


“We have made some progress with it. We have pointed 
out some of its inconsistencies. I want to call your attention 
to a few. If I were to ask the hundred and more ladies as- 
sembled here this afternoon whose business it is to enact 
legislation the unanimous answer would be that it is the busi- 
ness of the Congress of the United States. Right. But under 
this tariff bill the House has adopted what was called the 
American valuation plan. Chairman Forpnry says that plan 
must go into the bill or we stay in Washington until the snow 
flies. But here, again, our Republican leaders are at sea, 
without chart or compass. The Republican members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, 10 of them, by a vote of 7 to 3, 
repudiated the American valuation plan, and approved the for- 
eign valuation plan, which we have had continuously from the 
beg nning of our tariff history. Senator Soor, of the Finance 
Committee. made a speech on the floor of the Senate, April 
24. 1922, showing the American valuation plan, as indorsed by 
Chairman Forpney, to be wholly impracticable. 

WOULD PROTECT PROFITEERS, 


“Bear in mind, in your consideration of the pending tariff 
bill, the protective theory is that we want a tariff that covers 
the difference in cost between what is the cost in this country 
and what it is in foreign countries. The Republican leaders 
want to change that now. They want our new tariff to cover 
the difference between the competitive cost in our country and 
in foreign countries plus a high profit. This is the first time 
in the history of the Republican Party its leaders ever had the 
brazen effrontery to suggest the protection of the profiteers, 
and I am ready to go to the country on that issue with them, 
confident that the rank and file of their own party will decline 
to follow their leadership. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS AT FAULT. 

“I do not want to be misunderstood. I have no quarrel with 
the rank and file of the Republican Party. The average Re- 
publican, like the average Democrat, wants only what is just 
and right. The trouble with our Republican friends is they 


e eee, misled by their leaders. My quarrel is with those 
euders. 

“What do they do? They provide in the pending tariff bill 
that if there is any difference between the competitive condi- 
tions detrimental to the interests of our country the President 
shall have power— 

“First. To change from the foreign-valuation plan to the 
American-valuation plan. 

“Second. To change from specific duty to ad valorem duty. 

“Third, To change from ad valorem duty to specific duty. 

“Fourth, To add to or subtract from rates contained in the 
bill 50 per cent of such rates; in other words, to raise them 
50 per cent or lower them 50 per cent. 

“Tt is the first time in our history such discretion has been 
lodged in the President of the United States. It is too much 
power to place in the hands of any man. It is fundamentally 
wrong for the reason it delegates legislative power to the 
executive branch of our Government. 

“Now, I do not want to be unfair—I think it would be 
unconstitutional to do it—but if our shifty Republican leaders 
would lodge all their legislative power with the President, they 
would have this consolation: It would shift responsibility from 
this Republican Congress, and for that the American people 
would be duly thankful. 

$8 WHEAT AND 40-CENT COTTON. 

“I do not know very much about ladies’ pocketbooks, but I 
know that men’s pocketbooks are not as full as they were dur- 
ing our Democratic administration. Republican leaders and 
spokesmen told us if they were returned to power in 1920 we 
would have prosperous times. They were quite sure about 
that. They were going to give the farmer $3 a bushel for his 
wheat. They were going to give the cotton planter 40 cents a 
pound for his cotton. The voters took them at their word. 
The Democratic administration, under which producers as well 
as consumers had waxed fut, was kicked out of power, and the 
Republican Party was put in power. Wheat went down, down, 
down, until it sold for little more than $1 a bushel. Cotton 
went down, down, down, until it sold for 12 cents and 15 cents 
a pound. And the farmers in the wheat-growing belt and the 
planters in the cotton-growing belt are still holding the bag. 
What a rude awakening they have had! 

WOMEN AND THE PENDING TARIFF. 

“Our contention is that if the pending tariff bill is enacted 
into law it will add to the price of everything you have to buy— 
for your wearing apparel, the family’s wearing apparel, and 
for your household. Why, ladies and gentlemen, the sponsors 
for this bill admit it will advance prices! 

“ Yesterday, within an hour before I boarded the train for 
Columbus, I went to one of the experts employed by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee to get a few figures 
I thought would be of interest to the women of Ohio, and I 
was given the following statement comparing the rates as fixed 
in the Underwood-Simmons law, which has been in effect since 
1913, and the proposed rates in the pending bill: 

“Cotton fabrics; Average rate under Underwood-Simmons 
law, 22.6 per cent; under pending bill, 40 per cent. This in- 
cludes all fabrics, such as ginghams, calicos, organdies, and 
similar materials, used exclusively for women for house wear, 
making dresses, and so forth, for children. 

“Laces: Average rate under Underwood-Simmons law, 60 
per cent; under pending bill, 90 per cent. At the present time 
women are able to buy in the 5-cent and 10-cent stores many 
kinds of cotton laces used as trimmings for garments, It is 
believed if the proposed rate, 90 per cent, becomes effectives 
this will no longer be possible. 

“Cotton hosiery: Average rate under Underwood-Simmons 
law, 37 per cent; under pending bill, 68 per cent. If the latter 
rate becomes effective it will uo longer be possible to buy 
children’s cotton hose for 25 cents. 

“Cotton corsets: Average rate under the Underwood-Simmons 
law, 30 per cent; under the pending bill, 64 per cent. As cor- 
sets for women’s wear are again coming into style, it will be 
seen what will happen to the price of ladies’ corsets if the pro- 
posel rate becomes effective. 

“ Silks: Average rate under the Underwood-Simmons law, 60 
per cent; under the pending bill, 90 per cent. On silk pongee, 
used extensively by women for dresses and shirt waists, pro- 
posed rates average as high as 230 per cent. Under such rates 
it will be absolutely impossible for women to obtain this popu- 
lar fabric. On Japanese habutai silk, commonly referred to as 
China silk or wash silk, the proposed rates are practically 
double the rates in the Underwood-Simmons law. This habutai 
is a fabric very popular with the women in the making of under- 
garments, : * 
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Wool fabrics: Average rate under the Underwood-Simmons 
law, 35 per cent; under the pending bill, 74 per cent. Imported 
woolen fabrics, commonly used by women for street dresses and 
tailored suits, are selling in the United States under the present 
law for more than domestic woolens. The proposed rate is de- 
a= to exclude the importation of a good class of woolen 
clo 

“ Leather gloves: Average rate under the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law, 14 per cent; under pending law, 373 per cent. Un- 
der the proposed rate it will be impossible to import ladies’ kid 
gloves. On a 16-button kid glove the proposed rate amounts to 
83 cents per pair. Under the Underwood-Simmons law the 
duty on the same glove is 41 cents a pair. If ithe praposed 
change is made, it will force women to buy cotton gloves. 

“Cotton gloves: The duty on cotton gloves has been ad- 
vanced from 35 per cent under the Underwood-Simmons law to 
over 100 per cent in the pending bill. For example, ona 16-inch 
button glove costing $4 per dozen the duty under the Under- 
wood-Simmons law would be $140 per dozen, while under the 
pending bill the rate is 83 per dozen for gloves up to 11 inches 
long and 10 cents extra for every inch over 11 inches. Sixteen- 
button gloves measure 23 inches, or 12 inches longer than the 
ordinary 11-inch glove, making the duty on this glove under the 
pending bill $4.20, or 105 per cent. = 

“The duty on all articles of household utility are very much 
increased under the pending bill. 

Table cutlery has been increased from 30 per cent under the 
Underwood-Simmons law to the equivalent ad valorem rate of 
180 per cent maximum. 

„Hardware has been increased from 20 per cent under the 
Underwood-Simmons ‘law ‘to 40 per cent under ‘the pending bill. 

“'Poys for children have been ‘increased from 35 per cent to 
70 per cent; parasols, 85 per cent to 50 per cent. 

“Buttons have been ‘increased from an average rate of 35 
per cent under the Underwood-Simmons law to an average rate 
of 96 per cent under the pending bill. 

WOMEN BUYERS, TAKE NOTICE. 
“Tt is estimated that under the mei — ee 
roposed in the pending bill the women o n 
will be forced to pay approximately 81.000, 000.000 more for 
clothing than they pay now under the Underwood- Simmons law. 
This includes all articles of women's wearing apparel from lace 
to hair nets. 
The pending tariff bill is one of our issues, and I welcome it. 
M'KINDEY’S ADVICE APPLICABLE NOW. 

Now, let me call your attention briefly to another situation: 
European countries to-day owe our Government and our na- 
tionals, for loans and credits extended $18,000,000,000, almost 
three-fourths as much as our total national debt. How is 
Burope going to pay this unprecedented debt? She can not 
pay it in gold, because she does not have the gold. She can 
not pay it in her depreciated currency, because we will not 
take it. There is only one way out, both for Europe and for 
the United States, and that is by some system of barter and 
trade, under proper conditions, so Europe can buy from us 
what she needs, and we can buy from her what we want. In 
this way, and only in this way, can Europe pay us what she 
owes us. 

“Let me remind you of the time when the McKinley bill was 
before the Congress in 1890. I remember it as well as if it 
were yesterday. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
said with reference to that bill: If the bill nasses in the form 
it now is —and that was before the reciprocity provisions 
were added to it— it will not furnish a market for one pound 
‘of pork or for one barrel of flour.“ The McKinley bill was 
changed. I say to you if the pending bill passes in its present 
form it will not furnish a market for one ounce of pork or 
for one pound of flour. 

Let me go-further—Mrs. Margaret Allman from my home 
city is here. She knew as I knew the late lamented President 
McKinley. If there ever was a man who was ‘sincerely a pro- 
tectionist at heart it was William McKinley. In the last 
speech he made at Buffalo, just before the assassin's bullet 
struck him low, he said: ‘America can not always expect to 
sell and never to buy.’ And if Republican leaders in Wash- 
ington are going to build a tariff wall around 'the United States 
as high as the pending bill provides, the men and women of 
America will read in letters of flame across the sky McKinley’s 
warning at Buffalo: Tou can not always expect to sell and 
never to buy.’ 


MUST HAVE FOREIGN MAREETS. 
Let me say to you, so you will realize more fully the vital 
importance of President McKinley’s warning: 
In 1870 the agricultural products of our country amounted to 
$50 per cupita ; in 1920 they had increased to $112 per capita. 


“In 1870 the manufacturing products of our eountry 
amounted to $110 per capita; in 1920 they had increased to 
e alleen th 

* ollows that our need for a forei market no 
greater than it was iin 1870. 5 2 

“We are a producing rather than a consuming ‘country. 
Our prosperity is bound up in our producing and selling, and 
we must give heed to the demands of ‘the farmers of the 
country, and the manufacturers, and the proilucers every- 
where, for the foreign market as well as the home market. 
We can not live unto ourselves alone, either as individuals or 
as a Nation. 

“My friends, in, conclusion, I want ‘you to enlist in our 
cause as you never enlisted in anything before in your lives. 
We an facing a eee a setting sun. And if there 
ever was a time we should ‘take pride in the fact we 
erats that time is right now. N 


A RECORD OF ‘WHICH TO Bm ‘PROUD. 


“Major legislative achievements of the Wilson administra- 
tion when Democrats were in control of all three branches of 
the Government include: 

“(1) Federal reserve act—December 23, 1913. 

“(2) Alaskan railroad act—March 12, 1914. 

“(3) Federal Trade Commission act—September 26, 1914. 

“(4) Federal farm loan act—July 17, 1916. 

“(5) Federal Tariff Commission act—September 8, 1916. 

“(6) Federal aid road act—July 11, 1916, (Amended and 
extended February 28, 1919. Ohio’s quota under original act 
more than $2,500,000. Total quota ‘for all States 872.500.000. 
States must take initiative and each State must match its 
Federal quota.) 

J) Clayton Antitrust Act—October 15, 1914. 

““(8) Employees’ compensation act—Septeniber 7, 1916. 

“(9) Act to declare purpose of United States toward the 
Philippines and to provide a more nutonomous governnient for 
those islands—August 29, 1916. 

“(10) Immigration act— 5, 1917. 

“(11) Bill of lading act January 1. 1917. 

3 Vocational educational training act—February 23. 


(13) War finance corporation act—April 5, 1918. 

“(14) Export trade law— April 10, 1918. 

(15) Naturalization law—May 9, 1918. 

“(16) War risk insurance; soldiers’ compensation; soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil rights acts (17 in number)—September 2, 
1914; August 6, 1919. 

17) Thirty peace treaties between the United States and 
as many different countries were inaugurated and ratified by 
cee administration while Mr. Bryan was Secretary of 

THE ‘TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the ‘bili (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with ‘foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment of the com- 
mittee on page 121, in line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out “ one-fifth” and insert “ one-fourth,” so as to read 
“one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and vote “nay.” i g 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces- 
sarily absent this afternoon. I promised to pair with him in 
his absence. I find that I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stanrrep], which I do, and I vote 
“nay” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grrry] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
PRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
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sippi [Mr. WIELIaxs! to the junior Senator from Washington 
IMr. POINDEXTER], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. A 

Mr, STERLING. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina IMr. SaiTH], but I am informed that 
if present he would yote on this question as I shall vote, and 
I am, therefore, at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer.my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
[ Ma, Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Purraan] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Funx Alb] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mxxus! and per- 
mit my vote to stand. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr] to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] and vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is absent on official business. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kruse], 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eben] has a general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[ Mr. Owen] and that the Senater from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM] has a general pair with the Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Ball Gooding MeLean Ransdell 
Calder Hale McNary Shortridge 
Curtis Ke. Moses Smoot 
du Pont Ladd Newberry Spencer 
Ernst r ‘adsworth 
ce McKinley Ph Watson, Ind. 
NAYS—382. 
Ashurst Harris Nelson Simmons 
Borah Harrison New Stanley 
Capper Heflin Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, Overman Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pomerene mmell 
Cummins Kendrick Robinson Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Fietcher McCormick Shields lis 
NOT VOTING—49. 

Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKellar 
Broussard Gerry Myers Smith 

ursum Glass Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Norris Sutherland 
Colt Hitchcock Oddie ` Swanson 
5 nen 5 en —— 

Hingham e age arren 
ge sa Pittman Watson, Ga, 

Elkins La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald MeCumber Rawson iliams 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

n OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
sta 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 901, page 121, line 5, the 
committee proposes to strike out “25" and insert “30,” so as 
to read: 

Nor of numbers exceeding 100, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not expected to take 
any part in the discussion, but on account of the temporary 
absence of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samare], who 
is looking after the matter, I give my attention to it. 

The proposed increase from a minimum of 25 per cent, as 
fixed in the House bill, to 30 per cent ad valorem in my judg- 
ment is utterly indefensible. Of course, all the arguments that 
have been made by the Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Surrir] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] against 
an increase in the amendment upon which we have just voted 
apply with equal force to this increase. That amendment pro- 
posed an increase upon the House rate on the lower grades, of 
cotton yarns and the pending amendment proposes an increase 
in the rate upon the higher grades of cotton yarns. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr, POMBRENE. The Senator, of course, has been very dili- 
gent in his attendance upon the hearings. Can he tell me who 
asked for the increase? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that the cotton manu- 
facturers: generally have not asked for it. I suppose Mr. Lip- 
pitt asked for it, but I do not know. I understand he was ask- 
ing for a great many things with reference to increased. rates. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not hear a word the 
Senator says. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Ohio asked me who it 
was that asked for the increase provided in this particular 
paragraph. I replied that I did not know, that I had not heard 
of any manufacturer from my section of the country, or gener- 
ally from any other section of the country, asking for it, but 
supposed that Mr. Lippitt, who was here representing certain 
cotton interests, had asked for it. I do not know. The Senator 
from Utah can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not true that all the manufacturers 
of these yarns have been very prosperous in the last few years. 
under the Underwood law? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Beyond the dreams of avarice, in many in- 
stances. As has been conclusively shown here, they have not 
now and have not had at any time since the Underwood law 
was enacted, some eight or nine years ago, any competition 
worth speaking of in the particular yarns dealt with in this 


paragraph. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not any detailed or 
specific information in reference to this subject, but I remem- 
ber that during the last three or four years it has come to my 
ears constantly that very large dividends were being paid by 
these different mills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So large that in some instances one even 
hesitates to state the amount. However, Mr. President, it is 
not necessary for me to repeat the statistical information which 
has been given to the Senate this morning and so forcefully 
commented upon by both the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmarH] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor], show- 
ing beyond peradventure that the production in this country is 
enormous; that it is absolutely sufficient to supply the domestic 
requirements; that the importations are so insignificant that 
they may be dismissed as being of no consequence whatsoever, 
while the exportations are, I think it was stated, at least ten 
times the small amount of the imports. So the Underwood rate 
has been practically prohibitive; it is too high; it ought to be 
reduced. The great author of that law, who now sits to my 
right, has made the statement practically, by implication at 
least, that instead of discussing here the question of raising 
the Underwood rates upon this particular preduct we ought to 
be discussing the question of reducing those rates, because they 
hare proved, to all intents and purposes, I will say, absolutely 
prohibitive; and yet, notwithstanding that, it is proposed to in- 
crease those rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina, I think in- 
advertently, stated that everything which the Senator from 
Wisconsin said in relation to the previous amendment would 
apply to the pending amendment in the same way. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Probably that was a little too broad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is entirely too broad, because, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], that the ex- 
isting rate upon yarns over 100 counts is 274 per cent, while 
this rate is 30 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Over what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 100 counts. The existing law imposes a 
duty of 273 per cent. I do not think that 3 per cent of all the 
yarns: produced in the country run over a hundred counts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to confirm what the Senator 
from North Carolina has just said in reference to my state- 
ment. As to the statement of the Senator from Utah that the 
existing rate on these yarns is 274 per cent and the Committee 
on Finance proposed to increase it only to 30 per cent, that is 
no justification for the increased rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say it was a justification for the 
increase. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Anyone who knows anything about this 
matter and will give consideration to the actual trial of the 
present rates must realize that there can be no justification 
for the increase. The Senator must understand that the pre- 
vious rate was more than double that of the existing law; but 
nine years ago the Ways and Means Committee eut the rate, 
and nine years’ trial has proven that 273 per cent tax on this 
class of yarn is prohibitive. There can not be any question 
about that. It is practically prohibitive. How any committee 


that bas in view at all the idea of allowing a little revenue to 
creep into the Treasury can consider the question of raising 
what is practically a prohibitive rate I can not comprehend, 
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for when it is stated that less than 1 per cent of the product 
of the American industry is imported it is admitted that the 
rate is prohibitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not apply to this particular line 
of materials, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does if there is less than 1 per cent 
of these yarns imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. But of this kind of yarns, as compared with 
the amount produced in this country, there is a greater per- 
centage of imports. I think more than one-half of the con- 
sumption in the United States of certain kinds of the yarn 
falling under this paragraph is imported into the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some particular thread of some par- 
ticular make that is not produced in the United States may be 
brought in, but the test is the average, for if the domestic 
manufacturers can make these 100-count yarns, the run of the 
mill yarn, and they can not be imported, the fact that some 
fancy yarn of some particular make happens to creep over the 
border because an American manufacturer is not making it 
is no justification for an increase of rates all along the line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take occasion, I will say to the Senator, 
to ascertain the amount of importations of this class of yarns 
and put the figures into the RECORD. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to be informed on 
that subject; but let me ask the Senator from Utah now, since 
he is on the floor, the question which I put to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. Generally speaking, it would 
seem from the course the discussion has taken here that the 
manufacturers are more than satisfied with the present con- 
ditions; that the manufacturers are not asking for these in- 
creases. Who was it who asked for these increases? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Ohio is entirely wrong. I 
will say to him that the representatives of the manufacturers 
say that they would rather take the Underwood tariff law, so 
far as yarns are concerned, than the pending bill, if we will 
give them long-staple cotton free, as the Underwood law does. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understand—and I have not taken 
the time thus far to make the comparison—the Underwood 
rates are lower than are the rates provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are and some of them are not, I 
will say to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Most of them are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, they all are, so far as un- 
bleached yarns are concerned. I am not talking about bleached 
yarns now. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] a minute 
ago referred to the 27} per cent rate of the Underwood law. 
That rate applies to bleached yarns. I am discussing the 
amendment that applies to unbleached yarns now. I am dis- 
cussing the amendment on line 5, page 121. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that does not apply to bleached yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 25 per cent in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Committee on Finance proposes to 
raise it to 30 per cent. That is what I was discussing, and that 
is all I was discussing. I was saying that the importations, 
it had been shown, were very small. That is not quite as ac- 
curate a statement when made with reference to the finer 
counts above 100 as it is when made with reference to the 
coarser counts which we were diseussing this morning at the 
time the statistics to which I referred were given to the 
Senate, but I find that of the finer counts of unbleached yarns 
the importations are only about 12,000 pounds. That is their 
extent, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. While that is a larger proportion than the 
importations of the coarser yarns, it still is not a considerable 
amount. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask in that connec- 
tion just one question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desired to say that I 
understood the Senator from Utah was going to answer the 
question addressed to him by the Senator from Ohio with 
respect to the particular amendment which is now before us. 
The question was, Who asked that the rate on yarns be in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be very glad to have the Senator from 
Utah answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the question. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator from Ohio persists that he have 
an answer to the question which he asked at the time he inter- 
rupted me. I referred him to the Senator from Utah, because 
I could not answer the question. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Early in the colloquy I put that question 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I did not answer it. 
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Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from North Carolina did not 
know that anybody had asked for the increased rates unless 
it was former Senator. Lippitt. I put the question to the 
Senator from Utah then, and, as I understood, he expected to 
answer it later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the only one that I know anything 
about who was particularly interested in this section was Mr. 
Cramer, the representative of the yarn manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is unfortunate that the Finance 
Committee did not hear some representatives of the consumer 
class on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee did have such repre- 
sentatives before it. Every Senator who wanted to come 
before the committee had an opportunity of appearing there. I 
deny the charge which has been made upon this floor so often 
that nobody but manufacturers appeared before the committee. 
That is not true. 

Poin POMERnENE. Then very little attention was paid to the 
others. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that a great many more im- 
porters came before the committee than manufacturers. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not referring now to importers. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the ones who are most deeply inter- 
ested in it. 

Mr. POMERENE. There are many people out in Ohio who 
are consumers and understand as much about this subject as 
do the members of the Finance Committee, people who have 
studied it, and who are protesting against this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, at the special solicitation of the 
propaganda of the importers of New York. 

Mr. POMERENE. Unless the Senator is endowed with spe- 
cial knowledge which enables him to look into the hearts of 
the people to whom I refer, I deny that emphatically, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I can show 
him hundreds and thousands of such protests by retail mer- 
chants in the United States which are alike, word for word, and 
many of the protests are printed in identical language, al- 
though signed by various protestants. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is not any doubt about that; but 
the statement comes to me from merchants out in Ohio who are 
just as patriotic as is the distinguished Senator from Utah, and 
who know just as much about this subject, perhaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Probably so; I think they do, 

Mr. SMOOT. And they may be even more patriotic; I have 
not said a word as to that, That, however, does not make a 
particle of difference as to the rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
importers had anything to do with the making of this bill or 
not. I am rather inclined to think that they did not have any- 
thing to do with it. If I understand the Senator from Utah, be 
contends that the importers were demanding lower rates, while 
in this case the rate is higher than that of the present law. 
Therefore it is not to be presumed that the importers asked for 
it, but it is to be presumed that somebody who expected to profit 
by this duty asked for it. The question is, Did any cotton- 
manufacturing interest in this country demand this increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator as to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say to the Senator that, so far as the 
cotton manufacturers of my section of the country are con- 
cerned—and I believe they constitute about one-half of the 
cotton manufacturers of this country—I do not believe that 
they have desired this increase, or that they have asked for this 
increase; on the contrary, it is my impression that the cotton 
manufacturers of my State think that the rates in the Under- 
wood law are amply protective, so far as they are concerned, 
and not one of them has asked me to support a higher rate 
than is provided in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no manufacturer in the South who 
makes a thread over 100. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is wrong as to that. 
We are making very fine goods in the South. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator tell me one single cotton 
manufacturer in the South who makes a thread over 100? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am told that the Separk Gray Cotton 
Manufacturing Mills, at Gastonia, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, makes 120’s; and I want to tell the Senator, whether he 
knows it or not, that we are beginning to make as fine goods in 
North Carolina as they make in Massachusetts, 

Mr. SMOOT. You are beginning? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that you have 
not gotten even one step along the road—not one step. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator speaks more ex cathedra than 
any other Senator in this Chamber, and I suppose more so than 
any other Senator who ever appeared in this Chamber, because 
he thinks he knows all things, and that his knowledge with 
respect to them is absolutely the final word, I tell the Senator 
he is mistaken. We are making fine cotton goods in the South. 
The Senator asked me to name one instance, and I named it. 
Now, I want to ask the Senator whether any southern manu- 
facturer came up here and asked for these inereases in rates? 

Mr, SMOOT. Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C. Does 
the Senator know him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I know him, and I have a letter from 
him about it, in which he said that he thought the cotton people 
of the South were entirely satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what he said to the committee. I 
will not have to take the word of the Senator about this. Not 
only that but I want to say to the Senator that he was in my 
office not two weeks ago complaining about the rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has not so complained to me. I will 
hear what the Senator has to say, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cramer appeared before the committee, 
and this is what he stated he advocated: 


Cotton yarns, including warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not exceeding No. 40, four-tenths of 1 
cent number per pound; exceeding No. 40 and not exceeding No. 
120, 16 cents per pound, and in addition thereto, fifty-five one hun- 
dredths of 1 cent ma number per pound for e number in excess of 
No. 40; exceeding No. 120, 60 cents per pound: |, That none of 


the foregoing, of numbers not ex No. 100, shall pay less d 
than 7 per cent ad valorem and in addition thereto for each number 
- one-fifth of 1 per cent ad valorem; nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, 


less than 27 per cent ad va 
On the American valuation. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator talking about bleached 


yarns? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not. I am talking about just what 
we are talking about here, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not Mr. Cramer talking about the 
bleached, dyed, and colored yarns? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And he was demanding what—27} per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. He was demanding this: 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 27 per cent ad valorem— 


on American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much was he demanding? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-seven per cent on American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And you give him 85 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not giving him 85 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You did on bleached yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is on the American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Twenty-seven per cent is the House rate, 
and 271 per cent was the Underwood rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to do so, I can go 
through some more of the testimony here from the South. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the Senator read anything 
that showed that he was asking that upon the American valu- 
ation when he was appearing before your committee, and he 
knew your committee was not going to impose the American 
valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another thing that the Senator is 
wrong in again. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have before me 
here a summary of Mr. Cramer's testimony, and it appears that 
he was talking about the second paragraph of paragraph 901, 
and not the first paragraph at all. The first paragraph deals 
with the unbleached and undyed yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from North Carolina stated that 
no one from the South appeared here and asked for advanced 
duties, and this is an advanced duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
PomeRENE]—and I reenforced the inquiry—wanted to know 
from the Senator from Utah who it was asked for the increase 
now under consideration, an increase of 25 to 30 per cent on 
the unbleached yarns containing numbers exceeding 100, and 
the answer was that Mr. Cramer did. Mr. Cramer's summary 
is before me, and he was dealing entirely with the paragraph 
at which we have not yet arrived. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator knew anything about the work- 
ings of a tariff bill on cotton cloths, he would know that there 
is a differential between bleached and unbleached, 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if he is asking for it on bleached, he will 
have to have it on unbleached. 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. Yes; but he was not asking for it 
on unbleached. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that if we gave it on 
bleached we would have to give it on unbleached. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but he was not asking 
for it on the unbleached. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he asked for an increase. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. On the bleached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we have not come to that 
yet. The question that we address to the Senator now—— 
Sane SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator said, No rates in this 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Who asked for the increase on which we are now called 
upon to vote—namely, the increase on unbleached and undyed 
yarns of numbers exceeding 100 from 25 to 30 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will just wait 
until I go through this pamphlet entitled “ Revised Charts and 
Suggestions for Rates from Consolidated Tariff Committee on 
Cotton Yarns and Countable Cotton Cloths,” signed by Stuart 
W. Cramer, I think I can answer him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have before me a summary of 
what the Senator has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is the testimony. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Cramer was the only man 
who appeared, except an importer, and apparently he did not 
talk about this paragraph at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Cramer is the president of the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that in my judgment, from the 
information I have from Mr. Gramer, he is entirely satisfied 
with the Underwood rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator also said that he did not know 
whether Mr. Cramer was asking for rates based on the Ameri- 
can valuation or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cramer says that these rates are based on 
American valuation. That is what he says in his brief that he 
filed before the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if there is any very 
great difference between the American and the foreign valuation 
of these goods? Is not the fact that they are not imported here 
to any considerable extent sufficient evidence that the American 
and the foreign valuations of this particular article are very 
nearly if not practically the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the Senator’s own theory it 
is going to cost the amount of the duty more, and therefore 
there will be a duty upon that duty. That is what the Senator 
has contended right along. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, that is absolutely true; but out- 
side of the duty there is but very little difference between the 
American valuation and the foreign valuation, and the Senator 
does not mean to tell the Senate that in adopting the American 
valuation plan he would add a duty to it and then put another 
duty on that duty. I assume that the American valuation plan 
is not as absurd as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the American valuation 
plan means. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Then it is more absurd than I thought it 


was, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had listened to what I said 
about it, he would know that I objected to it. I do not believe 
in it. I criticized it upon the floor of the Senate and did every- 
thing in my power to have the Finance Committee eliminate it 
from the House bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I congratulate the Senator for his work in 
that particular. I know the Senator did, and I know the Sen- 
ator has no more respect for that method of valuation than I 
have; but I say in reference to this particular article that there 
is not any substantial difference between the American valua- 
tion and the foreign valuation, except that in case you are 
going to add the duty that makes a difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is also in this kind of yarn a difference. 
I stated to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that in 
low counts I did not think there was very much difference, but 
when you get up to 100 thread and above there is a difference, 
and there is no question about it. There is not a manufac- 
turer who ever manufactured an ounce of it but knows that 
there is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was diverted by the in- 
quiry made by the Senator from Ohio, which I passed on to 
the Senator from Utah. I undertand that the Senator from 


Utah answered that question by saying that Mr, Cramer, of 
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North Carolina, asked for these increases. We do not have any 
information that anybody else asked for them except Mr. 
Cramer, of North Carolina, and I say that I think Mr. Cramer 
does not want the increase that we are discussing now. That 
increase applies to unbleached yarns, numbering above 100. 
The House rate is 25 per cent and the Senate minimum rate is 
fixed at 30 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to one signifi- 
cant fact with reference to this matter, and it runs all through 
this bill. I am told that it applies to practically every schedule. 
We have a lot of specific duties here upon cotton yarns, start- 
ing with the coarse grades and going up until they reach, I be- 
lieve, yarns above 100. Then the specific rates start at one- 
fifth of 1 per cent, and they go on up until they reach 28 cents 
a pound. Those ure the specific rates. Then we have this 
proviso, and I say you will find a similar proviso in nearly all 
of the paragraphs dealing with these specific articles: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 
100, shall pay less duty than 5 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem; nor of 
numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

That is the Senate amendment—30 per cent. That means 
that if the specific rate is less than 30 per cent, the specific rate 
shall become inoperative and the 30 per cent rate shall apply. 
That is what it means. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the minimum 
rate applies in every case to-day, and I think Mr. Clark, sit- 
ting by the Senator, will say so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think Mr. Clark, sitting by me, will not 
say so. There is where we differ. 

Mr. SMOOT. He can tell the Senator whether he will or 
will not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator means the minimum ad va- 
lorem rate will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I intended, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. In no case will the specific rate obtain 
then, because the minimum ad valorem rate will be higher than 
the specific rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now I want to state—and I state it upon 
the authority of experts, not only of the expert at my right 
but of other experts upon whom I absolutely rely—that in 
three-fourths of the cases this minimum ad valorem rate will 
apply, and not the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will apply, I think, in more than three- 
fourths of the cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And therefore the meaning of that is that 
by reason of imposing this 30 per cent ad valorem minimum rate 
you really increase the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the minimum rate; and at the prices of 
yarns to-day there is no question that in every case the mini- 
mum rate will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The specific rate becomes inoperative, and 
the minimum rate applies. Therefore the specific rate is mis- 
leading. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not misleading. The price may decline, 
and no doubt it will. I have the figures as to the price of yarns 
at the peak in 1920, and of yarns as they are quoted in the 
market to-day, and the differences in the prices are really re- 
markable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what is going to happen to- 
morrow, and I do not know how long the condition of to-morrow 
will continue. I have no way of determining a thing except by 
the conditions of to-day, and what I am saying is that, taking 
the conditions of to-day, this minimum ad valorem rate attached 
to the end of this paragraph will become operative and the 
specific rates will be inoperative as to importations coming here 
now or which will come here, until there is a change in the 
market conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. On all yarns above 100. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘This is a case of increasing the Underwood 
rates, which I think have been satisfactory to the great bulk, at 
least, of the manufacturers of this country, which have kept out 
foreign imports to a very large extent. I want to say in this 
connection that in my judgment it is not in the interest of the 
development and the growth and expansion of the cotton-mill 
industry in this country, nor is it in the interest of efficiency 
‘in production in this industry, that we should entirely eliminate 
foreign competition. I think that some reasonable amount of 


foreign importations is helpful in practically any and all indus- 
tries, and I do not subscribe to the policy of exclusion under any 
conditions whatsoever. 

The kind of goods which are coming here in this particular 
industry are to a yery large extent a character of goods not 
produced in this country. Many of the fine yarns that will be 
covered by this section of this paragraph are such as we do not 


produce in this country, I imagine. When we do not produce a 
thing in this country, when there is no competition between this 
country and the foreign producer, why should we seek to burden 
that product with a duty to be paid by the consumer? It accom- 
plishes no good purpose, unless, of course, the purpose is to raise 
revenue, and I have not understood that gentlemen were levy- 
ing the duties under the cotton schedule for revenue purposes, 
They are levying them for protection purposes. 

As a duty for protection purposes, I see no justification for it, 
first, because there are practically no importations, or the impor- 
tations are very small, not to say negligible. I would not go that 
far, but they are very, very small. Secondly, because most of 
the things which come in of this higher grade, either of yarns or 
of fabrics, are things we do not produce, or do not produce in 
sufficient quantities to supply the American demand. 

I do not wish to prolong the discussion, and I am perfectly 
willing that we may have a vote upon this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word about 
this. When we produce nearly all of the yarns in this coun- 
try, the Senator does not think there ought to be any duty. 
When we do not produce them in this country, he does not 
think there should be any duty on them. Therefore, he thinks 
that all yarns should come in free. 

That is not the theory on which this bill is framed. This 
bill is a protective bill. This is a duty only upon fine yarns, 
those exceeding 100. It is a 30 per cent duty. The House 
gave 25 per cent on the American valuation, which would be 
more than the 30 per cent on the foreign valuation. The rate 
in existing law is 25 per cent. I think I put in the Recorp 
this morning figures showing the amount of importations and 
the amount produced in this country, touching all of the dif- 
ferent grades in this paragraph. : 

I do not want to prolong the discussion as to who appeared 
before the committee, and as to no person from the South ask- 
ing for increased rates. No good could come from that. 

We have tried to make this a balanced bill, beginning with 
the lowest count yarn and continuing until we reach the highest 
count yarn made into cloth, and I think if the amendments 
which have been offered are agreed to, the bill will be a 
balanced bill. Therefore, I hope this amendment will be agreed 
to. It is upon luxuries mostly, or yarns which go into luxuries. 
As the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] said, I do 
not want to prolong the discussion, and I am perfectly willing 
to have a vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say something 
about this schedule before the debate closes. Although I have 
it not in charge, I do not want the schedule to be voted on 
finally without saying a word in reference to it. 

To begin with, nine years ago, when the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives were considering 
rewriting the Payne-Aldrich law, and came to the cotton sched- 
ule, they came to the highest rates that had ever been written 
in a cotton schedule up to that time. They were so high that 
they shocked the sense of honesty in the American people’s 
minds. They repudiated it at the polls. There was nobody at 
that time who could justify the rate of taxation then imposed 
on the American people in this schedule. 

Of course, when a new committee started to revise the rates, 
they were going out into the region of the unknown, because 
you can never tell with mathematical accuracy the point of 
competition in world trade until you have tried it, and, as I 
have said many times, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in originally writing the present law, 
determined to seriously cut the existing rate of taxation, and 
they cut it more than half. But they also determined that if 
they erred they would err on the conservative side. 

We have no commission to destroy American industry, and 
when you are making rates which affect competition, you must 
give men and business an opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. Therefore, the rates which were written 
in this cotton schedule were not radical cuts; they were con- 
servative cuts. 

The result of nine years’ trial has demonstrated beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that it was an overconservative esti- 
mate. In fact, the rates on most of the yarns should be cut 
more than they were in the existing law, if you are not going 
to build a protective wall around the United States in refer- 
ence to these cotton yarns which will practically drive out 
competition. 

In the face of nine years’ trial and in face of the fact that 
the great mass of the men engaged in this industry themselves 
have not pleaded or asked for higher rates, the Finance Com- 
mittee comes before the Senate and recommends an increase 
of rates, and in most cases raises them to a point as high as 
they were 10 years ago in the Payne-Aldrich law when the 
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American people spewed them out from their mouths as a 


thing that should be spat upon for lack of honesty. The Sena- 
tor justified his rates in this bill because Mr. Cramer asked 
for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about the justification 
the Senator has given on the floor. If he has other justifica- 
tions I have not heard them. 

Mr. SMOOT. We did not give what Mr. Cramer asked. Mr. 
Cramer wanted more than we gave. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, and I am coming to that. 
The Senator justifies his rate because Mr, Cramer, the head 
of a cotton manufacturers’ association in the United States, 
filed a brief asking for higher rates. 

The Senator must know, as I know, that there never has been 
a time since the system of protection was invented that the 
representative heads of the great associations which wanted 
protection did not uniformly file petitions away out of all 
reason as to what they wanted. They always go on the basis 
that if they ask for exactly what they want somebody will 
say they ought to have less. So, to be on the safe side they 
have their head men file petitions for something they never 
expect to get. That does not relate only to the cotton industry. 
With few exceptions, it is the universal principle on which the 
protected manufacturer approaches the tariff-making com- 
mittee, and everybody knows that to be the case. 

When the Senator from North Carolina stated that there 
was no demand on the part of the American manufacturer for 
a change of these rates, he was right. This question of Mr. 
Cramer asking for something, filing a petition, means nothing. 
The Senator from Utah knows, as well as I do, that when these 
classes of people want something they do not content them- 
selves with filing briefs. They write articles for the news- 
papers, they come to Senators’ offices, they have Senators’ 
constituents write to them and say what they want and why 
they want it. There has been an absolute dearth of that kind 
of propaganda in reference to this cotton schedule from be- 
ginning to end, because those men know perfectly well that they 
do not need any higher rates than are given in the present law, 
and I know perfectly well that the present law gives them 
higher rates than they are entitled to. 

That is the real condition which confronts the American 
people, and when the Senator is asked why the Committee on 
F nance brought in these higher rates it is a very pertinent 
proposition. He has not justified himself or his committee in 
saying that Mr. Cramer filed a brief. He can not justify that 
before the American people. As a matter of fact, no one in 
charge of tax legislation can justify the levying of a tax on the 
theory that the man who is going to get the benefit of the tax 
wanted it. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
charge me with saying that that is the reason why we put the 
rates in. The only reason why I referred to Mr. Cramer was 
because the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] asked 
if any man from the South had requested an increased rate. 
I did not mention Mr. Cramer’s name. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, but I have sat here and 
listened, and I speak of it so far as I have heard. I do not 
say the Senator made that statement to justify the rate. He 
made it because he was challenged to do so, and in answering 
the challenge Mr..Cramer’s brief was the only thing he could 
put his hands on. He was challenged to justify his committee 
in putting a prohibitive rate on this class of cotton goods. 

Now, the real fact in the case is that the higher grades of 
goods that are made in the United States are mostly made in 
the New England States, but there are some of the larger cotton 
mills of the South which are beginning to make high-class cot- 
ton goods, But in the production of yarns, taking the industry 
in the United States as a whole, as has been said here on the 
floor, and the Senator from Utah himself said it, there Is only 
7 per cent of the entire production that is above No. 40. Ninety- 
three per cent of the production of yarn is below No. 40. 

Mr. POMERENE. Below No. 40? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. Ninety-three per cent of the pro- 
duction of yarns in the United States is of yarns that grade 
at or below No. 40 yarn. There is a very small proportion of 
the 7 per cent above 120 yarns. So, to say that these increases 
affect the great cotton industry of the United States is to chal- 
lenge substantial facts which nobody can deny. Of course, we 
all recognize and we all know that the American cotton indus- 
try has never made the highest grades of yarns, and probably 
on account of climatic conditions, as well as generation of 
trained labor abroad, in the very high-grade cotton yarns we 
can never equal the British production. 


I know, Mr. President, what the committee are trying to do. 
It is not cotton cloth or cotton yarns that are made here for 
which they are trying to increase this rate. They know that 
Just as well as I do. They are camouflaging the whole situa- 
tion to take care of a particular item. They are blowing a 
smoke cloud before the American people and allowing them to 
think there is some reason why this increased tax should be 
put on them, but they are looking at one thing alone, and that 
is the lace industry of America. That is the yarn which the 
Senator from Utah has in mind, as I told him awhile ago. He 
wants to put a tax on all this class of yarns and make it 
prohibitive in order to tax a very few, less than 12,000 in 
singles and, I think, 600,000 in doubles of importations, a very 
infinitesimal proportion of the production of the total yarns 
in America. He is doing it, because he has not named the man. 
I do not know who the man is, I have not seen him, I do not 
know from where the impulse comes, but I do know that back 
in the woods somewhere, either publicly before the committee 
or privately, somebody is interested in making yarns for the 
lace industry of the country and this tax is being based on that 
theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is news to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can the Senator tell me any other 
class of yarns that is coming in that is material, except those 
yarns used in the lace industry? If he can, I should like to 
know it. 

Now, of course, miracles do happen. It is said that a streak 
of lightning once jumped down from a clear sky when there 
was not a cloud around, and, of course, it may be that in- 
tuitively the Committee on Finance know that somebody 
wanted to make these yarns in the lace industry, and so they 
put up the rates all along the line. 

That may have happened, just like the streak of lightning 
which it is said in the ancient fable jumped out of a clear sky 
when there was no cloud visible. But, of course, we do not 
believe that. We ordinary, common people do not believe that. 
We think, when there is an item in the bill, it is to take care 
of just one set of men, to let them get rich, and that those 
men must have pleaded for the item. They may not have 
done so. I can not prove that they did. They may never 
have come before the committee, but that is all there is in 
the reason why this rate was increased, and I know it. I know 
that is the only reason why the committee raised the rate. I do 
not know who the man is that is going to get the money out of 
it. He may never have come within a thousand miles of the 
committee, but the American people are going to think that 
somebody came and asked for this extraordinary increase 
where it is not necessary at all. 

Mr. President, this schedule is just like other schedules in 
the bill. There are some high-grade cotton yarns and cotton 
goods that are competitive. They are mostly competitive as 
contained in this schedule, because the American mills do not 
make any other or, if they have just entered into the manufac- 
ture of that class of goods, they make so few that they can 
not yet supply the American public. But as to 90 per cent of 
the productive capacity of the American mills, the cotton 
schedule which the committee have brought before the Senate 
is prohibitive. It is not put here to raise revenue. It is not 
put here to protect the American manufacturer or the Ameri- 
can industry or the American laborer. It is put here to build 
a prohibitive wall behind which men may water their stock, 
issue fictitious bonds, and then ask protection for the profits 
they make, which include the interest on the watered bonds 
and watered stocks. 

Mr. POMERENE. In other words, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator means that the purpose is to have a complete embargo? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely; to make money for men 
by process of law and not by process of honest labor. That is 
what the bill means. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROO T] was right when he said this morning that there is no 
justification for a single increase in the schedule. The only 
question the committee should be required to answer is why 
they have not reduced existing rates instead of rais ng them. 
The Senator from Wisconsin also said to the members of the 
Finance Committee that “the American people have your num- 
ber,” and they have. They want to know why, and they are 
going to know why, and unless the United States Senate in its 
honesty repudiates the schedule substantially in whole, it will 
stand as a scent in the nostrils of the American people when 
the Republican Party goes before the people to ask for a justi- 
fication of its conduct at the polls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment on page 121, line 5, where the 
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canaio proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as 
o read: 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote concerning the transfer 
of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
sume announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). ‘Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], I vote 
* nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I understand 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saar], with whom 
I am paired, would, if present, vote as I shall vote on this 
question. I am, therefore, at liberty to vote. I vote “may.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrok- 
cock], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yen,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as before regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsow of Georgia] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this question I am paired 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Saura] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer] to the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. NrcHoLson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sara] is detained on official business. He is paired on this 
vote with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28, as follows: 


Mak- 


YEAS—28. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Pepper 
Bursum Hale McLean Phipps 
Calder Johnson McNary Short 
Cummins Kendrick Moses Smoot 
Curtis Keyes New Spencer 
du Pont Ladd Newbe: adsworth 
Ernst Lodge Oddie Watson, Ind. 
NAYS—28. 
Borah Heflin Overman Sterling 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Caraway ones, W nsdel Trammell 
Dial Kellogg Robinson Underwood 
Gerry Lenroot Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris McCormick Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison Nelson ley illis 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Ashurst Fernald McKellar Reed 
Brandegee Fletcher Myers Shields 
Broussard Prance Nicholson Smith 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norbeck Stanfield 

It Glass Norris Sutberland 
Crow Harreld en Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Page arren 
Dillingham Ring Pittman Watson, Ga. 

ge La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Elkins McCumber Rawson „Wiliams 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Secretary will state the next committee amendment, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 121, line 8, after the word “colored,” to insert the word 
“ combed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 121, line 9, before the words “of 1 cent,” to strike out 
“one-fourth” and to insert “ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


Cotton yarn, including warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not exceeding No. 40, three-tenths of 1 
cent per number per pound. 


Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, all that has been said with 
reference to the amendment in the first part of paragraph 901, 
covering low-count yarns, applies to this amendment; and if 
the Senate will be consistent it will disagree to this amendment 
as it did to the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote relative to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” : 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as upon the previous vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the former 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], I vote 
“ may.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote regarding my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote regarding my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as announced on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarru], is detained 
from the Chamber on official business. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. — 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the-same announcement 
as before regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Svaniey]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCvarrer] with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Na]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29, as follows: 


The 


The question is on the com- 


YBAS—26. 

Ball Hale MeNary Smoot 
Bursum Johnson Moses Spencer 
Cal Keyes New Townsend 

Ladd Newberry Wadsworth 
du Pont e Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Ernst McKinley Pepper 
Gooding Mc n Phipps 
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1922. 
NAYS—29. 

Borah Harrison Nelson mell 
Capper Heflin Overman Underwood 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 

ial Kellog; Robinson Willis 
Gerry Kendrick Sheppard 
Glass nroot Simmons 
Harris McCormick Sterling 

NOT VOTING—41. 

Ashurst Fletcher Norbeck Stanfield 
Brandegee France Norris Stanle 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Owen Sutherland 
Cameron Harreld Page Swanson 
Colt Hitchcock Pittman Warren 
Crow 755 Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Culberson La Follette Rawson Weller 
Dillingham McCumber Reed Williams 
Edge McKellar Shields 
Elkins Myers Shortridge 
Fernald Nicholson Smith 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment will be 
found on line 11, page 121, where it is proposed to strike out 
“10” and insert “12,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Exceeding No. 40 and not exceeding No. 120, 12 cents per pound, 
and, in addition thereto— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in view of the fact that the Senate has re- 
jected the other committee amendment, whether he is now in 
favor of this amendment of 12 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator frankly that if the 
Senate wants to conform its action on this amendment with 
that already taken it had better vote against all of the other 
amendments in this paragraph with the exception of the last 
one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say why I think the last one ought to be 
agreed to. = 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; but, to be consistent, these 
should be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to make the bill balance as it ought to 
be balanced according to the number of threads and the whole 
system of the bill. The Senate has already expressed itself on 
the unbleached yarns, and to make the bill consistent it ought 
to express itself in the same way on the rest of the amendments 
in this paragraph. 

Mr, LENROOT. I hope that may be done without the neces- 
sity of taking the time for a yea-and-nay vote, and yet if it is 
to be resisted I shall be compelled to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 11, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out “ three-tenths ” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ four-tenths,” so as to read: 


And, in addition thereto, four-tenths of 1 cent per number per pound 
for every number in excess of No. 40. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Srwmons] stated that no person 
from the South had come here and asked for increased rates of 
duty. I want the Senate to know what Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, 
president of the National Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers, who lives at Charlotte, N. C., and represents all of the 
cotton manufacturers of the United States, asked the commit- 
tee to do in this paragraph: 

Not exceeding No. 10, 4 cents a pound—straight, mind you. 
That means a compensatory duty of three-tenths of a cent for 
No. 1 and 3 cents for No. 10. In other words, I should have 
said, the Senate rate is three-tenths of a cent on No. 1, and Mr. 
Cramer asked the committee for 3 cents, or nine times what the 
committee recommended. ; 

On No. 40 he asked for 4 cents, plus forty one-hundredths of 
a cent for each number above No. 10. The committee, on No. 
40, reported 12 cents. Mr. Cramer asked for 16 cents a pound. 

On No 120, Mr. Cramer asked for 60 cents, and the com- 
mittee reported 44 cents. 

I simply want that to go in the Recorp in answer to what 
the Senator from North Carolina said; and I say again that 
there is not any question but that in view of the action the 


Senate has already taken, these committee amendments ought 
to be rejected or else the bill will be unbalanced. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator has suggested 
that certain matters should go into the Recorp. Is it not ap- 
propriate that it should go into the Recorp that none of the 
members of the Finance Committee, on the last two votes, 
voted to retain the rates recommended by the committee; they 
voted to change them and make them lower? 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand what the Senator says. 
1 HARRISON. The Senator can read it to-morrow morn- 
g. 


Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does not want any answer, I 
will wait until to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 13, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “34” and in lien thereof to insert “44,” so 
as to read: 

Exceeding No. 120, 44 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 15, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out “7” and insert “10,” so as to read: 
Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not 888 No. 


100, shall pay less duty thun 10 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out “one-fifth” and in lieu thereof to insert one-fourth,” so 
as to read: 

And, in addition thereto, for each number, 
ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “27” and to insert “35,” so as to read: 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 19 it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ad valorem” and to insert the same 
words with a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided 2 That when any of the foregoing yarns are rinted, 
dyed, or colored with vat d 
cont ad valorem In addition Sy ibere shall be "pala sara ON D 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee desires to strike 
out 5“ and insert 4.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee has a right to 
modify its proposed amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to tell the Senator. 

Mr. President, this is a compensatory duty. The Senator 
knows that in this bill a duty of 7 cents a pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem has been imposed upon dyes for vat dyeing, and 
under existing law there is an entire embargo on their impor- 
tation into the United States. The only way they can be gotten 
in at all is to have permission to get them in here. 

Mr. POMERENE, That embargo is to last until such time 
as this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the embargo in this bill provides for an 
extension of one year, and then gives the President power 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the Senator was referring to 
the present law. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, yes; but it is extended. 

Mr. POMERENE. Funderstand that; but it simply continues 
until this bill goes into effect, and this continues the embargo 
for another year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but the rates of duty that the 
committee provided upon dyes were such that they can only be 
sustained because of the fact that the industry is sometimes 
called a key industry, and it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be maintained in the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator means the dye industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. The dye industry. 

Mr. President, in 1909 there were a few of us who wanted to 
establish a dye industry in the United States, We wanted to 


one-fourth of 1 per cent 
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give a fair rate of duty upon dyes made in the United States, 
a fairly protective duty, a duty that we thought at that time 
would have established the industry in the United States, and 
in my opinion no doubt would have established it in the United 
States; but it was not to be. The users of the dye in this coun- 
try objected. All that we did was to allow the intermediates 
to come into the United States free, and the only industry in 
the United States consisted of taking those intermediates and 
mixing them into dyes. We tried to place a duty upon the 
intermediates, which are the basis of all dyes, but no; that 
must not be done. 

I want to be fair to all, and I must admit that the Senate of 
the United States agreed with that thought, and we put a duty 
of 10 per cent on the intermediates, and a compensatory duty 
of that amount over and above the protective duty to establish 
a dye industry in the United States; and if our policy had been 
carried out we would not have had, when the war came on, the 
trouble in which the United States Government found itself. 
That industry would have been established in the United. States, 
and at a lower rate than is provided in this bill; but as long 
as we have given the rate provided for in this bill upon the vat 
dyes, we have to give a compensatory duty upon the yarns and 
the cloth which is dyed with that particular class of dyes. 
They are the only dyes that certain goods can be dyed with 
that will stand up under the washing and the acids that may 
be used in the cloths and will also stand sunshine; 
and nothing that is known yet, unless it be an absolute acid 
that would eat them up, can affect the color at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is a very interesting statement; but, 
tell me, how are the woolen and the cotton and the silk and the 
paint industries going to get away from the same difficulty 
under the embargo provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They have not the trouble in the other indus- 
tries with the vat dyes, the vat dying of wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. They do have with some of the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not with those. They are not used. For 
instance, with wool, the alizarins are used entirely, Formerly 
the aniline dyes were used, but they would not stand the wash- 
ing, nor would they stand the sunlight, in years past; but they 
have been completely displaced by alizarim dyes, which do stand 
the washing and sunlight. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I can give a concrete case. 
When we were down in Haiti and the Dominican Republic—— 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt a mo- 
ment to ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am going to make a statement of just a 
sentence or two, and then I will yield. When we were in 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic we found all of our marines 
down there in these faded uniforms. 

fees ear: That should not be, and I can not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was, nevertheless. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is so, the Government has been imposed 
upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true. I saw them, and I know, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not doubt but what it is true, but I was 
going to say to the Senator that the Government has been im- 
posed upon, and whoever passed the goods did not do his duty. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the Recorp there are two letters, 
which I introduced, from the former consul general, Eaton W. 
Harris, showing that that very fact is being used against the 
sale of our American cloths now, in the South and elsewhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. An alizarin dye is just as fast as any dye 
that was ever made in all the world, if it is put en properly. 
There never has been a dye known that was any faster and 
stood up better against sunshine and washing than alizarin 
dye. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have in mind also an American who en- 
gaged in the dye industry right after some of the dye acts 
were passed during the war, or thereabouts—I have forgotten 
the dates—and he talked to me very enthusiastically within a 
year after he had gone into the business, said that their stock 
had doubled in value, and so forth. About a year after that I 
asked him about it, and he said, Welle we got along splen- 
didly until hot weather began and people began to perspire 
under the arms.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in charge of the bill, if it is not agreed that 
the remaining dye sections of the bill—that is, the embargo see- 
tions—are to be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are to be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. I have in mind to offer some remarks which 
bear upon the portion of the bill now under consideration. I 
do not want to take the time of the Senate twice on the same 
matter, and what I have to say I will save until to-morrow, 


even though what I say may be rendered ex post facto by the 
vote of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter Whether we vote out the embargo or 
whether we retain the embargo, this provision will have to be 
in the bill, because of the duties which are imposed in the dye 
schedule, 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case, I can well reserve what I 
have to say until the embargo matter comes up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four cents a pound simply compensates the 
American manufacturer of yarns which must of necessity be 
dyed with that dye. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just for information, I would like to know 
what forms of dyes there are other than vat dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All aniline dyes, all colors, blacks and blues, 
colors of all kinds. Vat dye is a very disagreeable form of dye. 
It is very costly. No dyer likes to use it. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I meant to ask is whether all dyes 
are used in vats? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not all used in vats. The vat the 
Senator is thinking of I suppose is the old vat in which they 
used to dye when they used to dye with indigo blue. All that 
is done away with. Alizarin dyes took the place of indigo blue. 
No one wants to dye with indigo, because of the fact that that 
is a vat dye. Wherever they use it they have to use it as a vat 
dye, and it is so designated. A shirting colored other than by 
the vat dye process will not stand the sunshine or washing. If 
your colored shirt begins to fade, you may know that the color 
was not dyed in a vat dye; or if it was, it was dyed by some- 
body who did not know how to dye. 

All the 4cent duty means is that we have figured the addi- 
tional rates given in the dye schedule; that is, they are in- 
creased to 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and 
we figure just how many pounds it takes of each of the vat 
dyes to dye 100 pounds of yarn, and then we have divided that 
so as to determine the rates that will be necessary upon the 
cloth to cover that additional rate on dye. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has stated 
that this is a sort of a compensatory duty. Is there anything 
in the present law similar to this particular duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. How was that situation met under the 
Underwood law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation ħas changed in this way: Under 
the existing law those dyes come in at a ver much lower rate. 
This bill provides, as I said, 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem, and under existing law the rate is 35 per cent, as I 
remember. It is less than half the proposed rate. No doubt the 
Senator from New Hampshire and others will discuss the rates 
provided in the bill on these dye items. I will admit to the Sen- 
ator that under existing conditions the present rate on those 
dyes is not sufficient, if we are going to maintain the industry 
in the United States, As far as I am concerned, I voted for the 
high rate of 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem because 
I wanted them protected without any embargo whatever. I 
want the embargo defeated, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will that duty operate as an. embargo? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in many cases it will not. In fact, I will 
say that in the majority of cases it will not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not prepared to go into the 
details of this particular proviso, but it is a compensatory duty, 
as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} has already pointed out, 
and very important to the industry. ; 

The Senate has seen fit to reject the committee amendment. I 
am afraid that may have a very serious effect upon the industry, 
but certainly there ought to be no question whatever about giv- 
ing compensation in some form, even with these reduced rates, 
to the cotton industry, because the rates on dyes, whatever form 
may be finally adopted, are extremely heavy. 

The State of Massachusetts, according to the last figures I 
have been able to get, has 11,206,855 spindies. The next States 
are South Carolina, with 4,949,000, and North Carolina, with 
4,622,000. Massachusetts alone has more spindles than both 
those States. It is therefore an industry of immense importance 
to the people of my State, for many thousands are employed in 
it. It is one of the great industries of the United States, and I 
feel that in this bill, in which we have given very large and 
generous protection to all the agricultural interests, certainly 
these great textile industries ought to have a fair recognition. 

It is impossible to have a protective bill of any kind unless 
there is protection for all. We can not have protection for one 
class of industry or production and not have it for others. We 
must have either free trade for all or protection for all. I have 
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been endeavoring to give what seems to me suitable protection: 
and to stand by the committee in their efforts to do 80. 

I now find that it seems to be determined by .the Senate to 
cut this great industry very severely indeed, and I sincerely 
hope that they well not carry it so far as.to deprive us of even 
a compensatory duty for the heavily dutied dyes used. 


I shall find occasion to say something further about the other ; 


rates when the bill gets into the Senate. 


‘Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I donot see the 


Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] here, but I wish somebody 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the Senator say they do not 
pay any duty on dyes in Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. They may pay some duty now, but they have 
not in the past been paying any duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They have practically an em- 


bargo. 
Mr. SMOOT. Just as we have an embargo here, but they do 
not make the vat dyes in England, they have to get them from 


y. 
Mr. WALSHof Montana. I was not speaking of that; I-was 


would tell me what vat dyes are, as distinguished from other calling attention to the statement of the Senator that they do 


dyes, and why there should be a compensatory rate as to 
vat dyes and no conjpensatory rate as to dyes that are not vat 
dyes. I would like to be able to vote intelligently on this 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not an expert on the question of dyes, 
but I think these apply only to yarns. 

‘Mr. WALSH of Montana. “Yes; the paragraph deals with 


yarns. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator will find the question of 
the fine dyes taken up when we come to the rates on cloth. 
But the Senator from Utah can reply to the question much bet- 


not pay a duty on dyes in Great Britain. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is an embargo, but when they get what 
they want there they are not compelled to pay auy duty. They 
can not ship any goods into England unless they get permis- 


Sion. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was just directing attention to 
the statement of the Senator from Utah that they do not pay 
any duty on dyes in Great Britain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 


‘from Utah a question. It seems that if vat dyes are used for 


coloring the yarns mentioned here, instead of some other dyes, 


ter than I can, which is, Why should we give compensatory 5 per cent ad valorem is added to the duty. 


dutles for vat dyes and not for other dyes, and at this stage 
it seemed to me they were not involved? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are involved in this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amendment reads: 

That when any of the foregoing yarns are printed, dyed, or colored 
with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 5 per cent ad ‘valorem in 
addition to the above duties. f 

Of course, that means that if they are dyed with dyes other 
than vat dyes they shall not carry that duty. What I want 
to know is why there ‘should be a compensatory duty in the 
case of vat dyes and not a compensatory duty in the case of 
dyes of another character. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just taken 15 minutes of the time of 
the Senate to explain that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was following the Senator quite 
closely in what he said, but I had no answer to that inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. It vou will take an aniline dye, all you have 
to do is to have hot water in your dye washer, and it runs 
through ‘rollers just as fast as the cloth can be taken through 
u roller, and it runs around and around until it colleets dye 
enough to make it the color desired. You put in, generally, 
‘a string of eight pieces, and during the day you can dye, per- 
haps, an aniline red four or ‘five strings in one of the ma- 
chines. But when vou come to a vat dye, you have to sour ‘it; 
it has to lie there for days and days, and vou have to get it 
ont, and when you get it out you have to treat it in an entirely 
different manner. The work with a vat dye compared with 
the work with an aniline dye is like giving 10 days to 1 in 
@yeing exactly the same number of yards. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a much more elaborate process, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very much more; and a dirty process, besides. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The explanation is not very illu- 
minating or else I am exceedingly dull. However, that is 
neither here nor there. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the fault of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; he is not in any sense respon- 
sible for it, either one way or the other. But that is not the 
question. The aniline dyes go in, no matter what the process. 
If it is the rolled process, the anilme dyes are used. If it is 
the ‘vat process, aniline yes are used. There is no more 
labor, according to the statement of the senior Senator from 
Utah, involved in the use of the vat dyes in the process. It 
has ‘not been disclosed, however, that the compensatory duty, 
if it is a compensatory duty, so far as dyes are concerned, is 
not just as much needed in the one process as it is in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing rate on these dyes I have not 
looked up lately, but I think it is 35 per cent. Under the 
pending bill it is 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not gather from the Senator’s 


explanation about the vat dyes anything to show that there is card aps, sti 


aby very material difference in the cost of making yarns by 
the vat process in England and in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. But England does not have to pay a duty on 
the dyes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We may not, either. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we will. I will say to the Senator 
that if the rate provided for in paragraph 26 of the bill is not 
agreed to and these rates are not increased above what they are 
to-day, there will be no necessity for this rate at all, and we 
shall ask that the vote by which that rate was agreed to be 
reconsidered and then ask that it be disagreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Four per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Five per cent as proposed by the House, 
and it is proposed by the committee to make it 4 per cent. I 
would like to ask the Senator what per cent of the entire cost 
of the cloth or yarn is in the cost of the dye ordinarily used? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the vat dyes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases it is as high as 15 per cent, 
but generally it is about 124 per cent of the whole cost of the 

s. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks, then, that the cost of 
‘the vat dye, if it is used, would not be 5 per eent ad valorem 
of re value of the product, but might be more than 5 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. “I know it is more than 5 per cent, but all we 
are doing here, I will say to the Senator, is to give a com- 
pensatory duty on the increase of the rate of duty that is im- 
posed upon the vat dyes. There is no duty on the vat dyes 
that Germany makes or in Germany. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was rather inclined to think the Senator 
had given more than the full value of the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I Will say to the Senator it is 4.2 in the com- 
8 duty, taking the average of the cost of all the 
colors. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was advised that 3 to 4 per cent would 
cover the value of the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four and two-tenths per cent, and we made ät 
4 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pinanee was, on 
page 121, after line 22,.to strike out: 

Any of the vein. ore yarns, if combed, shall pay in addition to the 
rates of 8 in the preceding paragraph, if exceeding No. 9 
and not ex ing No. 40, 1 cent per pound; if exceeding No. 40, 2 
cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I offer just a word of ex- 
planation? I am sure no one will object to the amendment. It 
provides for an additional duty on combed yarn, If the Sen- 
ate will notice, we added that in paragraph 901, after the word 
“colored,” so as to make the duty apply to combed just the 
same us colored and give them no extra duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, ‘on page 122, line 4, before the 
words per cent,” to strike out the figure “5” and to insert 
10,“ so as to read: 

Cotton waste, manufactured or otherwise advanced in value, cotton 
ver, and roving, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, this is a very small matter, 
but of cotton, waste the imports, under the present duty of 5 
per cent, in 1920 umounted to 500 pounds, and yet the committee 
proposes to double the rate. Of course, the committee can not 
justify it. It must have been on the theory that Wwe are mak- 
ing inerenses; so let us inerease everything.“ As I said, cotton 
waste is not a very important matter, but I would not Uke the 
fact to go before the country that the committee had doubled 
a rate Where there are no importations and where it is admitted 
there is no need for any protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the Senator is right. This only refers 
to cotton waste, but that is not all the duty applies to. Cotton 
waste does not amount to anything at all. All the importations 
do not amount to anything, even if we had the present 5 per 
cent rate; but card laps, sliver, and roving do amount to some- 
thing, because all they would have to do would be to import 
the rovings and the sliver and the laps into this country, par- 
ticularly the first two named, and just put them on a spinning 
jenny and spin them into yarn and they would have the yarn, 

Mr. LENROOT. I spoke of cotton waste. Now let us take 
the laps, sliver, and roving that the Senator mentioned. What 
were the importations of laps, sliver and roving under the 
present 5 per cent duty? The Tariff Information Survey shows 
no imports in 1921. In 1920, while the domestic production 
was 4,260,000 pounds, valued at $1,956,000, the imports of all 
those products amounted to only 100,000 pounds with a value 
of $81,000. Does the Senator think that makes a showing for 
increasing any duty or doubling the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT, With the rates of duty that are now existing 
we have just about the same as the present law and in some 
cases, I think, much less. When we take into consideration 
the duty upon long-staple cotton I do not know whether it 
could come in or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, he said 
several times that these rates would affect all long-staple 
cotton. There is a comparatively small portion of the rates 
here that are affected by long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying how many, and I do not 
want the Senator to think that I did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rates on these particular things 
are not affected by long-staple cotton at all. These are waste 
products. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, sliver and roving 
and laps could be of long-staple cotton just as well as any 
other kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
are waste products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; card laps and sliver and roving are 
not waste products. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Roving is not a waste product. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Cotton waste is a waste product and 
the others are in that class except that they can be spun and 
cotton waste can not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to state to the Senator from Wisconsin 
what the difference is between the cotton and the sliver and 
the roving and the laps. That means that the cotton itself has 
passed through the cards and the loss that comes through the 
cards and the various processes, such as breakdowns, from the 
beginning to the last, and there is always a waste involved. 
I would a thousand times prefer, as a manufacturer, to allow 
roving and sliver to come in than the cotton itself. When the 
stage of roving or sliver is arrived at, or when the stage of 
laps is arrived at, all the waste I have mentioned is eliminated. 
All they have to do is to have the size of spool that would fit 
the mule in this country and take the spool with roving upon 
it and put it upon the mule and begin to sp'n it into yarn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then why does it not come in under the 5 
per cent rate? i 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why it does not come in. s 


It is not a question of cotton. These 


Mr, LENROOT. The Senator knows the Tariff Commission | 
made the statement that laps, sliver, and roving ordinarily are | 


not articles of commerce at all owing to the difficulty of han- 
dling them; so they do not come in and they are not coming 
in, and yet it is proposed to double the duty. 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly we propose to do that, because we 
do not want to make it worth while to make imports in that 
roundabout way. Let them bring it in in the finished form. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they are not coming in, 

Mr. LODGE. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not come in since the rates of 
freight from the foreign countries over here have been as high 
as they have been since the war. They could not have come in 
under those circumstances. On these very items the Payne- 
Aldrich rate is 20 per cent, 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The rates of freight in 1921 were half what 
they were during the war, and there were not enough of these 
products came in to be described under the report of imports 
for 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the 100,000 pounds to which he referred a little 
while ago came from the Philippine Islands, 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes; every pound of it came from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to another matter. 
We have now a duty upon the long-staple cotton. They can 
make laps and roving and sliver from the long-staple cotton. 
Remember, too, they have 7 cents a pound on the long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. In 1921 we had a duty on long-staple cotton 
of 7 cents à pound, and yet none came in. 

Mr. President, I wish to vote for rates that are protective, 
but I do not propose to vote for such increases as these, which 
are not justified by any member of the committee and which 
can not be justified by the quantity of imports that are coming 
in. Instead of such rates as this being something to the credit 
of the Republican Party, they will tend to damn the Republican 
Party if they are put into the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would seem from the course of this 
debate that nothing can be gained by way of protection from 
an increase in this rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. And that nothing can be gained by way of 
revenue by reason of this increased rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, what is the reason for it and who 
asked for it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before relative to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] as on the previous vote, I vote nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Transferring my pair with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Coit] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Cuperson], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote in reference to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘Transferring my pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement which I made on the 
previous ballots to-day in reference to the transfer of my pair, 
I vyote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 

airs : 
$ The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DINdHAu] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ept] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kırna]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bursum Curtis Hale Keyes 
Calder Ernst Johnson Ladd 
Cameron Gooding Kendrick Lodge 
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McKinley Smoot Willis 
McLean Newberry neer 
McNary Oddie arren 
Moses Phipps Watson, Ind. 
NAYS—28. 
Borah Harrison Overman ey 
Capper eflin Pomerene Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Cummins Jones, Wash Robinson Underwood 
Dial Kello, Sheppard Wadsworth 
Ge Lenroo' Simmons ‘alsh, 
Harris McCormick Smith Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—43 

Ashurst Fernald Myers p 

ih Fletcher Nelson Shields 
Brandegee France Nicholson Shortri 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Norbeck tan 
Colt Glass Norris Sutherland 
Crow Harreld Owen Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Lage 3 
Dillingham King Pepper Watson, Ga 
du Pont La Follette Pittman Weller 
Bdge McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Elkins McKellar Rawson 


So the committee amendment was rejected, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session to-day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock a, m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Seeretary will state the 
next committee amendment, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 122, paragraph 902, line 6, after the word sewing,“ to 
strike out the word “thread” and to insert “ thread, one-half 
of 1 cent per hundred yards,’ so as to read: 

pae 902. Cotton sewing thread, one-half of 1 cent per hundred 
yar 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on this 
committee amendment, I desire to submit some observations in: 
regard to the sewing-thread schedule. I do not think that the 
Senate generally understands the situation. 

The production in the United States of cotton sewing thread 
increased from 26,507,000 pounds, valued at $22,917,000, in 1914, 
to, 58,096,000 pounds, valued at $57,125,000, in 1919. The in- 
dustry, therefore, more than doubled its output in the course 
of five years. 

Exports. of cotton sewing thread are considerably larger 
than imports. This can not be shown precisely, owing to the 
fact that in both export and import statistics cotton sewing 
thread is lumped together with crochet, darning, and embroid- 
ery cottons. Inclusive exports in 1921 were valued at 
$2,055,328, as compared with $1,920,125 for imports. Exports, 
however, are mainly of sewing thread, and imports of crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons. The American manufacturer 
of cotton sewing thread is therefore a substantial exporter and 
has practically no competition from abroad. In the face of 
these facts, is an increase in duty justified? 

The duty on cotton sewing thread in the act of 1913 is 15 
per cent ad valorem. In the Senate bill it is proposed to in- 
crease it to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

It may. be noted that the Senate rate amounts to a straight 
25 per cent ad valorem. The specific rates will not apply under 
present or pre-war prices, and the maximum ad valorem, stated 
as 45 per cent, is just an extra flourish that means nothing, as 
it can never come into operation. 

In 1914 cotton sewing thread was generally put up on 200- 
yard spools; these were wholesaled at 55 cents a dozen, less 
123 per cent, less 24 per cent, equal to 3.92 cents net per spool; 
this 200-yard spool retailed at 5 cents. Starting with August, 
1917, cotton sewing thread has been generally put up on 150- 
yard spools, and in 1922 these are being wholesaled at 60 cents 
a dozen, less 12} per cent, less 24 per cent, or 4.29 eents net per 
spool; this 150-yard spool now retails at 5 cents. In other 
words, you are getting about 333 per cent less thread at the 
same price than you got before this innovation went into 
effect; that is to say, cotton sewing thread was being sold at 
wholesale in this country in 1914 at 1.96 cents per 100 yards 
and in 1922 at 2.86 cents per 100 yards. 

A duty of one-half cent per 100 yards, with a minimum of 
25 per cent and a maximum of 45 per cent ad valorem, means 
that sewing thread invoiced at 1.11 cents or less per 100, yards 
would pay 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at 1.12 to 1.99 cents 
per 100 yards, it would pay one-half cent per 100 yards; valued 
at 2 cents or more per 100 yards, it would pay 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
that the committee is going to move, when it gets a chance, to 
insert “35” instead of 45 per cent. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reply to that I will say that 
a close study of the cost of this thread and the manner in 
which it is retailed shows that 35 per cent would mean as com- 
plete a monopoly as 45 per cent does now, because the specific 
and the ad valorem duty would result in the straight 25 per 
cent, for the reason that there is none sold at a price that would 
justify. the 45 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. I admit, of course, that 25 per cent is the 
minimum rate, and they will ali fall under that rate. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, to be sure; that is what it all means; but 
I want this to co into the RECORD, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted, as far as I was concerned, to have a 
maximum because of the fact that if the price all went to 
Pieces at some time we did not want a higher rate than 35 
per cent; but to-day, of course, they will all fall within the 
25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. To be sure; and under the monopoly that exists 
it is hardly probable that the price will go to pieces, 

Since no sewing thread is imported as low as 2 cents per 
100 yards, most of it being around 3 cents per 100 yards, it is 
clear that paragraph 902 imposes. a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem straight. Why, then, the superfluous wording? 

No, 24 six-cord cotten sewing thread, a typical count, is made 
of 50's cotton yarn and measures 6.760 yards: per pound. The 
American wholesale price of this variety was therefore 3.92 
multiplied by 6,760. and divided by 200, which would be equal 
to 81.325 in 1914, and 4.29 multiplied by 6,760 and divided by 
150, which would” equal to $1,984, in 1922. At these prices it 
would seem that manufacturers ought to be able to make a 
substantial profit, and the. fact that the English thread trust— 
J. & P. Coats—has built mills in this country shows that the 
demestic situation is favorable to such profits; and yet it is 
proposed to, increase the rates under which the industry has 
developed to a point where it exports several times as much as 
it imports. 

This increase in rates of duty, shown to be unnecessary for 
cotton sewing thread, can not be justified on the ground that 
the paragraph also ineludes the special soft-spun yarns, used 
for handwork, known as; crochet, darning, and embroidery 
cottons. Imports of the latter are mainly D. M. C. cottons,” 
made by the Dolfuss-Meig Co., of Mulhausen, Alsace, and 
invariably sell at a higher price than the nearest comparable 
domestic. “ cotto: 

During the life ‘of the act of 1909 the duty on cotton sewing 
thread and “cottons” averaged 23.38 per cent ad valorem on 
an average unit value of 2.65 cents per 100 yards. The mini- 
mum rate of 25 per cent ad valorem in the Senate bill is an 
increase over the unnecessarily high. rates of the Payne tariff. 

Now the Senator proposes to offer an amendment. I will 
wait to see just what effect his proposed amendment will have, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 122, line 12, I move to 
Strike out 43“ and insert “35.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point in the bill has not yet 
been reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I want that amendment pending, 
however, because of the fact that the Senator referred to the 
maximum rate of 45 per cent, and that 45 per cent will be de- 
creased to 35 per cent. I want to say to the Senator that in 
no case, will the specific duties named here apply, but the mini- 
mum. rate of 25 per cent will apply. 

If I followed the Senator from South Carolina correctly, I 
think the exports he gave in the case of thread were absolutely 
correct. The comparison of rates is as follows: 

The Senate bill, providing for one-half of 1 cent per 100 
yards, bas also a provision with a minimum of 25 per cent and 
a maximum of 35 per cent. The 35 per cent was put in there 
at my request because if the price of thread did decrease as 
low as it was before the war I would want some maximum 
rate—not only a minimum rate but a maximum rate—and that 
is why I thought it ought to be at least 35. per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? Under the straight ad valorem of 15 per 
cent under the tariff act of 1913, this business, according to 
the Tariff Commission’s report and the history of the business, 
prospered greatly. ‘To-day it is a notorious fact that the manu- 
facture of sewing thread is absolutely in the hands of a monop- 
oly, and they have built factories in this country, though the 
parent factories are in foreign countries, and under the 15 per 
cent ad valorem the business grew and prospered, and they are 
exporting abroad from this country more than they are import- 
ing. They not only have done that, but they have reduced the 
count—that is, the number of yards to the spool—to a point 
where 333 per cent less thread is sold for 5 cents now than 
under the previous method of merchandising this article. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That does not make any difference with this 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I know it makes no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill is based upon 100 yards, I do not 
care whether they only put in 80 yards or not. 

Mr, SMITH. But it does do this, and this is the point I 
make: Under the control of the monopoly they are getting as 
much for 150 yards as they had previously gotten for 200 yards, 
and there was no competition to force them back to selling 200 
yards for 5 cents, With their notorious prosperity under the 
15 per cent rate, what justification is there now for imposing 
a rate of 25 per cent with a maximum of 35, when the record 
shows that there perhaps was not a more prosperous business 
than the sewing-thread business under the 15 per cent rate? 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr, SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. I want to say 
that not only was the thread manufacturer in this country 
prosperous under the 15 per cent rate during the war but 
every cotton manufacturer was exceedingly prosperous, as was 
nearly every other business in.the Un.ted States, as far as 
that is concerned, If you take the peak price of cotton goods 
in April of 1920—that is the month when the peak price was 
reached—and compare it with the price on May 22, 1922, you 
will find that in many cases to-day’s prices are not one-quarter 
of what they were in April of 1920. 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator knows that the prices now 
are even higher than the pre-war prices, and the amount that 
they sell for a given price is 334 per cent less. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, Mr. President; and so is cotton 
higher. Cotton to-day is 22 cents a pound, and at the time the 
war broke out they were begging to sell it for 9 and 10 cents, 
and when the war broke out we had a propaganda from one end 
of this country to the other: Buy a bale of cotton at 6 cents 
a pound.” It started with the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; and that was because the 
producers of cotton had no way of controlling their price prior 
to that terrible break, and were without any resources. Had 
they had a monopoly of it, and the privilege of fixing the price, 
as these gentlemen have, they would have had the resources 
back of them to tide over any depreciation in price; and if 
they had had the power to fix the price, as these people do, 
we would not have had the “buy a bale” movement. From 
the record of this company it is shown that from its inception 
it has been prosperous, and it has met every change in prices 
by cutting the quantity, and letting a given spool with 333 
per cent less cotton on it sell for the same price as the original 
200-yard spool. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement just made by the Senator from 
South Carolina has no reference whatever to what I had in 
mind or what I said, and in saying it I do not want it to be 
understood that 1 justify the price of cotton after the war 
broke out, when if was being sold at 6 cents a pound. I am 
only answering the Senator's statement that this concern was 
prosperous by ealling attention to the fact that not only was 
this concern prosperous but all of the other concerns were 
prosperous; but some of the very prosperous concerns during 
the war, that put back into their property all that they had 
and borrowed money besides, find themselves in a very un- 
happy condition to-day. I stood upon the floor of the Senate 
and called attention to the fact that when the war was over 
they would find that the brick and mortar and the machinery 
that they had bought there with those exceedingly high profits, 
and no doubt paid the income tax and the excess-profits tax 
upon them, would be a heavy load for them to carry after 
normal conditions returned, and it has turned out just that 
way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah referred to the present high price of cotton. The 
Senator certainly does not mean that that should affect the 
amount of duty upon this manufactured thread, does he? 
Does not the foreigntr have to pay the increased price for his 
materials just the same as the American manufacturer? And, 
after all, is it not simply a question of the difference in cost of 
manufacture pure and simple, the foreigner being penalized 
with transportation rates upon the raw material, and the Amer- 
ican manufacturer having that advantage? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that we thrashed that out here this morning, and I do not 
want to take the time of the Senate now to go all over it. 1 
do not think there is any necessity for doing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator a while ago re- 
ferred to the fact, in this connection, that the price of cotton 
was higher now than it was at some prior time, and the Sena- 
tor evidently mentioned that in connection with this proposed 


increase in duty; and I am asking the Senator how he reasons 
out that that has anything to do with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not hear what was said and 
the reason I gave or he would not make that statement, The 
Senator from South Carolina said that these people were very 
prosperous, I referred to what the price was at the peak, in 
1920, and what the prices were to-day, and did not say any- 
thing in regard to the duty. The Senator then remarked that 
the prices were less to-day than they were, but that they were 
not as high as they were before the war. In answer to that I 
said, * No; and the cotton is higher than it was before the war,” 
The rate of duty was not involved in it at all. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question, I have compared this with the duty 
imposed by the act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich Act, and it would 


appear that while the specific duty is the same, the minimum’ 


ad valorem is higher in this bill than it was under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the Underwood law was 15 per 
cent. The Senate committee bill has a minimum of 25 per 
cent, and that will be the rate that will apply in every case. 
Under the act of 1909 thread on spools, rolls, or balls was taxed 
at 6 cents a dozen, where the spools did not exceed 100 yards, 
with a minimum of 20 yards, and the equivalent ad valorem 
was 43 per cent, 

Mr. STERLING. It also provides: 

Provided further 
of duty than 20 per . R 

Whereas the minimum is 25 per cent, as now proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But at that time 6 cents a dozen on 100 yards 
was a great deal more than 20 per cent, The equivalent ad 
valorem is 43 per cent. 

Mr, STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to 
me the specific duty is exactly the same in each case, The act 
of 1909 provides: 

F and embroidery cotton on 
ceeding 100 yards of thread, 6 . e 

That is the equivalent, certainly, of cotton, sewing thread, 
and so forth, one-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason we made the ad valorem duty 
higher in 1909 was because of the fact that prices were very 
much less, and the specific duty then, considering the lower 
price, made the equivalent ad valorem very much higher. 

I do not think there is anything further I have to say in 
regard to this question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
any information as to the proportion of the thread imported of 
No. 60 and over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I have that or not. 
All spool thread is made from the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will all take the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT, All of it will take the compensatory duty, be- 
cause of the fact that this thread itself is a very fine thread, 
ana 85 spun and twisted into a thread that is used in every- 

ay life. 

Mr. LENROOT. I notice that of the imports of thread only 
about half, under the present law, get the compensatory duty. 
Can the Senator explain why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I suppose it is all the other kind, such 
as embroidery thread, and special kinds of thread which 
come in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Cotton sewing thread, crochet, darning, em- 
nee and knitting cotton do not take the compensatory 
duty 

Mr. SMOOT. In many cases they will not. 

Mr. LENROOT. On spools, rolls, or balls, Most of that 
seems to have taken the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the thread used on spools in everyday life 
takes it, but some of them are the coarser threads, entirely dif- 
ferent from that put on the spools. Spool thread is generally 
for home use. 

Mr. LENROOT. The imports in 1921 of these threads fig- 
ured roughly about half; about half take the compensatory duty 
and half do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say that would be about right. But 
this thread is made in the United States. American production, 
of course, takes in all of the finer kinds, even No. 8, the coarser 
used in the home, 

Mr. LENROOT. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because that is not one thread. It is at least 
six ply, and they are twisted together. There ure, of course, 
few threads that are coarser. 

Mr. LENROOT. I find from the tables of imports and ex- 
ports for 1921 that while we imported only about $1,700,000 
worth of threads of all classes covered by this paragraph, which 
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includes the compensatory duty of 7 cents a pound for about 
one-half of it, at the same time we exported abroad $2,053,000 
worth of this thread. In the face of that, I would like to ask 
the Senator from Utah how the increase in duty could be justi- 
fied, where we are exporting a great deal more than we are 
importing under the present tariff law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected the Senator from New Jersey to be 
here with a detailed statement as to this particular item. I 
will say right now that I have not a detailed statement of the 
cost, and why the committee put the rate at a minimum of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be remembered that it is not this 
rate alone that applies, but the compensatory duty which will 
be provided in paragraph 905b will add 10 cents a pound to 
every pound of this thread that is made out of long-staple 
eétton, In view of that fact, it does not seem to me that this 
increase is justified. The present rate is 15 per cent, and if 
made out of long-staple cotton, 7 cents a pound is added as a 
specific duty. It is now proposed to raise it to 25 per cent, plus 
10 cents a pound, the compensatory duty, when made out of 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the expert has worked it out upon the basis ef the duty 
now existing, and the 10 cents a pound will add an additional 
5 per cent, which, added to the 25 per cent, will make 30 per 
cent, just exactly double the present duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. On what theory, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah, is this increase justified, in the face of these figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were presented before the committee 
the invoices of this yarn coming from a foreign country. It 
was not a sworn statement as to cost, but there was a state- 
ment made through a committee of the manufacturers them- 
selves as to what it really cost to make it in this country, and 
pay the 7 cents a pound duty upon the long-staple cotton and 
upon the basis of a dollar a pound it required this rate to make 
the differential. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from Utah is right in 
his statement that the testimony which was presented to the 
Finance Committee showed very clearly that this rate on thread 
was justified. As he has stated, the Senator from New Jersey 
has prepared himself to present for the committee the reason 
why we fixed this rate. I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that we have not increased 
the specific rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The specific rates amount to nothing under 
present pr’ces. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be so, and for that reason it is 
probable that the ad valorem is justified. I hope this para- 
graph may go over until to-morrow. It is a very important 
item. I know the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] is deeply interested in it, and I think that the rate 
is just fied. It is not a high rate. This thread is made from 
high-priced long-staple cotton, and the labor item is an impor- 
tant item. The ad valorem of 45 per cent, I think, is justified. 

Mr. LENROOT, The rate contained in the paragraph is 45 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is cut to 35 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stated 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already offered an amendment to cut it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to offer an amendment to reduce 
the rate of 25 per cent to 20 per cent. That would be an in- 
crease over the present rate of 334 per cent. I think the 
committee amendment, however, is pending. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask the Senater from Utah if he has any 
objection to postponing a vote on this paragraph until to- 
morrow? 

Mr. SMITH. I could not hear the request that was made. 

Mr. McLEAN. I asked that the vote on this paragraph be 
postponed until to-morrow, because I know that other Senators 
who are not here are deeply interested in it. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, the time has arrived in the 
consideration of this bill when no item can be put over, and 
Senators who are interested in schedules and paragraphs must 
be present when they are reached. I do not know that that 
notice has been given, but so far as I am concerned, as a 
member of the committee, I want it distinctly understood that 
from now on we are going right on with the schedules, and there 
will be no putting off because somebody is out of the city. 
But I will say to the Senator that I agree with him; the 
Senator from New Jersey has not received notice, and he 
wanted to be present when this schedule was taken up, and 
for that reason I have no objection to letting this item go 
over until to-morrow. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I withdraw my amendment for the present, 
then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will allow my amendment to be pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is on 
line 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that amendment had been agreed to, 
but it has not. So all amendments to that paragraph may go 
over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The next amendment of the committee was in paragraph 903, 
page 122, line 19, under the item “cotton cloth,” to strike out 
the word “pound,” the comma, and to insert the word 
pound.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 122, line 24, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike out “100” and to insert 80.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 122, line 
24, to strike out “9” and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” so as 
to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containin 
average number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall 
duty than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I see no reason why we should 
increase that duty to 15 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, I think it is due the Senate for 
me to make a statement and give the reason. The Senator says 
it is an increase. These changes are made so as to provide a 
scientific, straightforward increase as to number, and in 
every case there is a decrease in the ad valorem rate as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator overlooks the fact that the action 
of the Senate this afternoon has been to lower all the previous 
counts and all the previous duties laid, and therefore to main- 
tain the decrease in this paragraph will throw it out of line 
with the action of the Senate up to the present time. Accord- 
ing to the pro rata that has been established, I propose that in 
place of the 15 per cent rate proposed it be reduced to 5 per 
cent. F 
Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that would throw it out of balance 
even worse than the Senator said it would be otherwise. Nine 
per cent would be the rate per pound that would equalize steps 
that have already been taken, and not 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I will not offer an amendment in order to keep 
the exact ratio that the Senate has stood for, but will ask that 
the Senate committee amendment be rejected. That will leave 
the House rate of 9 per cent, which is in exact conformity with 
what we have done up to the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment to the Senate. It is one thing to decrease the rates on 
coarse yarns, but it is quite another thing to decrease rates on 
the paragraph now under consideration. I want to call atten- 
tion now to the reasons why this rate was proposed. We do 
not want to be stampeded. 

Paragraph 903 divides countable cotton cloth for dutiable 
purposes into classes according to condition. namely, in the 
gray and not woven figured; bleached; printed, dyed, colored, 
or woven figured. Progressive rates are provided for each 
class, 

Certain countable cotton cloths representing the highest type 
of manufacture and entailing considerable labor expense in their 
production are provided with an additional rate under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 905a. 

The present system of levying duties according to the average 
yarn count on cotton cloth is continued. The percentage of 
labor cost as compared to the total cost increases as the yarn 
contained becomes finer. The weave, the weight, the width, the 
yarn count, and the number of ends and picks per square inch, 
all affect the cost, but the average yarn count is in most in- 
stances the primary cost-determining factor, except in cases 
where the production of the cloth requires special or additional 
processes. . 

The specific rates will ordinarily not apply to present price 
conditions, I want the Senators to remember this Statement, 
that the specific rates will ordinarily not apply to present price 
conditions, whether it be 15 per cent or whether it be 9 per 
cent. In this paragraph Senators will note that the rate is not 
to be less than 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Specific rates will ordinarily not apply under present price 
conditions, At present and until more normal prices obtain 
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the minimum ad yalorem rates will be imposed on imports. 
Now, just keep that in mind. 

A direct comparison of the rates in this bill and act of 1909 
is impossible, The basis for levying duties under the act of 
1909 was according to thread count per square inch and weight 
per square yard, or according to the value per square yard, 
the average yarn count, the basis for assessment of duty under 
this bill, in no way controlling the rate of duty. The rates 
generally in paragraph 903 are lower than, the rates applying 
to cotton cloth under the act of 1909. x 

I explained the reasons for these few differences where the 
rate was higher, because of the fact that the price within the 
bracket named, taking the higher rate in a few cases, the price 
just over the value of a half cent or cent brought it a little 
higher than the 1909 law. 

In some instances, through the addition of the rate provided 
in paragraph 905a, the rates of duty under this bill will be 
higher than the rates of the act of 1909. But, of course, that 
is entirely on account of the duty of 7 cents per pound that 
has been agreed to upon long-staple cotton. 

To contrast the duties on cotton cloth under the act of 1909, 
1913, and the Senate bill, the Tariff Commission bas prepared a 
table of 100 typical cotton cloths imported into the United States 
using maximum inyoice prices of 1920. 

I have here the samples selected by the Tariff Commission, 
the 100 samples referred to. The average rate of duty of these 
100 samples is as follows: 


Per cent. 
Act of 1900. — ~~ e nh a = = ee — 37.26 
Act of 1913 — 4 By: 
Senate bill- —— 35. 88 


Now, Mr. President, in order that there may be no mistake I 
want to call attention again as I did this morning to the fact 
that these equivalent ad valorems are based upon the prices of 
1920. If they had been based upon the prices of 1913, the equiva- 
lent ad yalorems would have been very different. For instance, 
I call attention to the fact that the equivalent ad valorem under 
the Payne-Aldrich act on 1913 prices was 44.82 per cent. That 
is, on the 100 samples which I have just shown the equivalent 
ad valorem duty under the Payne-Aldrich law based on the 
prices of 1913 would have been 44.82 per cent, while under the 
proposed rates, on the same samples, with the prices of to-day, 
the equivalent ad valorem rate would be only 35,88 per cent. 
So we see that there is an actual decrease in ad valorem duty 
of 9 per cent. That does not mean 9 per cent of the rate. It 
means 9 per cent equivalent ad valorem duty—that is, the differ- 
ence between 44.82 and 35.88, and it can be plainly seen that it 
is a decrease of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator include in the average which 
he gaye, of 35.88 per cent, the compensatory duties that enter 
into the cloths? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not. Why should I include it? 

Mr. SMITH. Because most of the cloths imported include 
cloths made out of thread that would bear a compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to know just what was 
the equivalent ad valorem duty under the 10 cent per pound 
imposed on long-staple cotton on the cloths, I could figure it 
out for him. I have not figured it out, but I can take every 
step in the whole schedule and tell what it is. 

The effect of the rate in the present bill can be seen by 
the following statistics. I think I shall take the time of the 
Senate to call attention to these statistics and show by them 
what is happening under existing rates to-day in the impor- 
tation of cloth. 

Gray and not woven-figured, for the fiscal year 1910, there 
were imported 4,965,980 square yards, at a value of $494,927. 
For the calendar year 1914 there were 3,374,679 square yards, 
at a value of $448,902. For the calendar year 1921 there were 
18,000,000—not 3,000,000—but 18,625,545 square yards, or an 
increase of almost 600 per cent, at a value of $3,835,105. That 
Is only the gray and not woven-figured. 

Of the bleached, in 1910 there were 19,033,718 square yards, 
valued at $2,363,690. In 1914 there were 15,617,374 square 
yards, valued at $2,783,262. In 1921 there were 19,471,545 
square yards, valued at $5,287,299. 

Colored or woven figured. Now we are coming into dress 
goods. We are getting into the class of goods that the eastern 
mills have to meet. These are not common goods made out of 
common yarn. These are the fancy woven goods. In 1910, for 
the fiscal year, there were imported 37,683,944 square yards, 
valued at $5,944,262. In 1914 there were 39,551,027 square 
yards, valued at $7,331,013. In 1921 the importations were 
74,241,096 square yards, valued at $24,601,504, or an increase 
over and above the value in 1910 of nearly 500 per cent. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator now refers 
to imports. What were our exports of the same quality of 
goods? Has he the figures in regard to that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the same quality? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. We export but little of this quality of goods. 
There may be some exported to Canada, the Philippines, and 
Cuba. These are the finest goods, and here is where com- 
petition comes from foreign lands. We can ship ordinary com- 
mon sheetings, as I said this morning, to China and to South 
America. We can ship them into Canada, but we do not ex- 
port any considerable quantity of the kind to which I have 
been referring. 

Mr. STERLING. Our competition, then, is mostly with Great 
Britain, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly with Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Now, Mr. President, that is not all. I want the Senate now 
to consider these figures: During the calendar year 1921 there 
was an increase of nearly 500 per cent in the value of importa- 
tions. What was it for the first four months of 1922? Let 
us see if there was any competition. Let us see what the 
present rates are doing to the American mills and American 
laboring men. 

In January, 1922, for the one month, there were imported 
16,086,754 square yards, valued at $4,346,869—16,000,000 yards 
imported—more than were imported. during the whole year of 
1914, and at a value of nearly twice as much. Is there no 
competition? In February, 1922, 17,529,305 square yards were 
imported, valued at $4,777,415. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know the numbers of the 
counts of the cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not the numbers, but I will say to 
the Senator that they would all be of the higher count, as I 
stated to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. Are 
importations dropping off? Let us see what happened in March, 
1922. During that month there were imported 20,070,606 square 
yards, valued at $5,702,277. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from Utah has the figures showing the production in this coun- 
try of that kind of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell, because the figures as to the 
production which I have include all kinds of cloth. I do not 
think the census differentiates as to particular kinds of cloth; 
but as to imports, the various classes are segregated according 
to the rate of duty, and the figures have to be recorded at the 
port of entry. 

In April, 1922—we are getting right up to date—there were 
imported 12,144,302 square yards, valued at $3,479,723. For 
the four months of 1922 of this class of goods there have been 
imported 65,830,967 square yards, of a value of $18,306,264. 
Is that competition? 

Mr. President, suppose the importations keep up at the same 
rate for the remainder of the year? 

Now, I want to say that according to reports which I have re- 
ceived from buyers in France and in England and in Germany, 
if the purchases made by them are delivered this year the im- 
ports during the year of 1922 will be almost ten times what 
they have been in any previous year. It may be that the im- 
ports will fall off during the remainder of the eight months, but 
I do not know why they should do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President b 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srerrinc] intimated, at least, either that we were 
not producing that class of goods which were so lavishly im- 
ported during the last few months or that we could not produce 
them; and I should like to have the Senator’s statement as to 
that. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to have the Senator from Utah 
make it clear that those importations are competitive, and that 
we can produce those goods and do produce them. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I did not mean to imply any such thing. I under- 
stand clearly that we are manufacturing in this country the 
grade of goods referred to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sacoor]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I stated that these goods were being manu- 
factured in New England, and they did not consist of plain 
woven cloth, aud the importations are competitive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question of the Senator from South 
Dakota was whether we manufactured the same kind of goods. 

Mr. STERLING. No; I wanted to know what the produc- 
tion in this country was. I did not intimate that we did not 
manufacture them; but I wanted to compare the annual pro- 
duction in this country with the importations; that was all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is quite clear that to 
the extent the foreign manufacturer supplies the domestic 
market the output of the product in the United States must 
be diniinished. | 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, I think the information de- 
sired is obtainable by any Senator who will take the time to 
interrogate the Tariff Commission, that a great many of the 
kind of cloths of which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has spoken are not produced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well—— 

Mr. SMITH. Here [exhibiting] is a sample furnished by 
the Tariff Commission. It is a specimen of dotted Swiss. 
There is not a mill in America that is adapted to the produc- 
tion of that kind of cloth. That is also true of some of the 
other forms of goods of fine weave and of a certain form of 
lining that is made by Japanese mills. There is a certain gloss 
which is put on some of the finer goods by the mills abroad, 
constituting a field which we are not attempting at all to enter, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why are we not attempting it, let me 
ask the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH, Because we find it more profitable to engage 
in the manufacture of some other form of goods, y 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, that means that we find 
it unprofitable to engage in the manufacture of these particu- 
lar goods? 

Mr. SMITH. The fact of the matter is, to answer the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that with a protective duty there 
has not been any attempt on the part of our American manu- 
facturers to enter this domain. They found it more profitable 
to engage in the manufacture of other forms of cotton cloth, 
not because the particular class of cloth is manufactured so 
cheaply abroad but merely because it is not profitable to set 
up the mach nerx in this country for its production. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Utah will allow me, 
of course when a concern by reason of the lack of protection 
on the goods which it is manufacturing finds it unprofitable to 
continue their manufacture, it has to manufacture goods which 
are more profitable and it has to drop the manufacture of that 
class of goods which is unprofitable, That is the reason for 
the cessation of any particular line of manufacture. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I think the Senator will find that the 
Swiss people have a process under which goods are produced 
which satisfy the trade better than the goods manufactured 
either in England or in America. In those instances we find 
that it is not profitable to set up the machinery to manufacture 
the quantity of goods required to meet the demand, and there- 
fore the duty is paid and the goods are imported and sold in 
the American market without our mills having even attempted 
to enter that domain. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I can answer the Senator very 
quickly. What is the use of talking about dotted swiss coming 
in here in a few pieces, A few years ago every lady in the 
United States wore dotted swiss, but now dotted swiss is out of 
style. There may be a few pieces of dotted swiss used in 
various portions of the United States, but it is not very ex- 
tensively used to-day. The Senator from South Carolina says 
we can not manufacture dotted swiss in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. We never have done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have manufactured it. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is beyond my knowledge. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I know we have produced it in the United 
States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I recognize the expert 
knowledge the distinguished Senator from Utah has on many 
subjects, but when did he become an expert on style? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not profess to be an expert on style, but 
I can tell when a particular class of goods is in vogue. I wish 
to say to the Senator right now that he will not find the wife 
of a Senator wearing dotted swiss. This class of goods [ex- 
hibiting] is being made in America, and it is this class of goods 
the Senator’s wife, perhaps, is wearing. All these samples 
[exhibiting] are made in America. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from North Dakota asked a 
moment ago why it was that American mills did not enter 
this domain. Perhaps, as to these fancy products, the fluctua- 


tion of style is what makes it unprofitable for the American 
mills to set up special machinery to make them, However, 
when the particular goods become the style again, they are im- 
ported, because we can not afford to set up the machinery and 
let it wait during the time that the cloth is out of style. 

I think perhaps the Senator from Utah has hit upon the 
very reason why the American mills do not find it profitable 
to set up machinery to make a certain class of goods, in that, 
according to the Senator, they go out of style. It does not pay 
us to set up machinery to supply fluctuating and uncertain 
demands, 

I shall later put into the Record some statistics as to count- 
able cotton cloth, showing the domestie production, the exports, 
and the imports, which I think will be illuminating to the 
Senate. I refer to cloths which do not go out of style, which 
are used for garments that are usually invisible, although, ac- 
cording to present-day fashions, there are very few of them 
which are not visible. That is the kind of goods the sensible 
American manufacturer is producing, and in that line he has 
preempted the markets of the world and driven out competi- 
tion. He is not foolish enough to set up a lot of fine ma- 
chinery to satisfy styles that do not last. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, it is all right for the Senator 
from South Carolina, in whose State no cotton cloth except 
plain cloth is made, to talk about the character of goods, but 
we have machinery in the United States to make any kind of 
cloth that is made anywhere in the world. 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that all of these 
goods [exhibiting] are made in America; and if we have 
machinery to make that kind of cloth we have machinery to 
mike any kind of cloth that is needed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just let me read right now 
some figures in reference to countable cloth, if the Senator will 
allow me. The Senate seems to be interested in that branch 
of the subject. In 1921 the imports amounted to 112,340,000 
square yards, of a value of $33,000,000; in 1919, the last year 
for which production figures in this country are available, of 
countable cloth we produced 1,134,374,000 square yards, the 
value of which was $5,628,858,000. We imported in that year, 
as I have said, 112,000,000 square yards, while we exported 
551,000,000 square yards, of a value of $71,573,000. In other 
words, we exported nearly five times as much as we imported, 
and we produced and sold in this country over ten times as 
much as we imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the use of trying to pre- 
sent a situation here when the facts in the case, when presented, 
will place an entirely different construction on it? What 
classes of goods were exported, and where did they go, and 
why did they go? They went to the Philippine Islands, they 
went to Cuba, they went to Porto Rico. Does the Senator 
think that any other country can successfully ship into those 
countries cotton goods, with the special rates that we enjoy 
in those countries, and free in two of them? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator must admit thut a 
vast quantity of these very cloths went into Canada in tompe- 
tition with the English goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has said time and 
time again that the plain cloths woven here go to Canada. The 
manufacturer in the South has the cotton right at his door, 
He takes it right from the farmer into his place. America has 
automatic looms in a greater degree than any other country in 
the world. There is no question about that. But we are not 
discussing that class of goods. 

Mr. SMITH, But the Senator has raised the duty even on 
those goods almost twice as much as on the others. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as far as that is concerned, you can not 
raise them by specifically stating what kind of cloth can 
come in. You have got to specify the number of picks per 
square inch, or else you have got to take the size of the yarn, 
and we took the size of the yarn; and I want to say to the 
Senator, just in passing, that that is exactly what the Demo- 
crats did in the act of 1913, and I think it was right. 

Mr, President, as I have said, the importations for the first 
four months of 1922 amount to 65,830,967 square yards. If 
they are continued at the same rate during the year 1922, the 
importations of that kind of cloth alone into the United States 
will be 197,492 901 square yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator give us the average rate 
of duty imposed on those importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. The highest possible rate under the bill when 
it is amended 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; I mean under the present law. What 
rate of duty are they paying now on those importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 25 per cent. The imports of 1921 show 
an increase in yardage over the imports for the year 1914 of 
53,795,189 square yards, or 91 per cent increase in imports. 

Estimating the possible imports for 1922 from the first four 
months, the increase in yardage over the year 1914 will be 
138,949,821 square yards, or an increase of 237 per cent. Mr. 
President, if that continues, how are the laboring men in New 
England in these cotton mills to be employed? Who would 
prefer to have importers bring into this country 197,000,000 
square yards of these cloths in a year, rather than to allow the 
American laboring man to make them in this country? 

Senators note this: Imports for 1921 show an increase in 
yardage over imports for the year 1910 of 80,654,625 square 
yards, or an increase of 82 per cent. Estimated imports for 
1922 based on imports for the first four months show an in- 
crease in yardage over imports for the year 1910 of 135,809,259 
square yards, or 220 per cent increase. 

Comparison of imports, exports, and United States produc- 
tion: 

Imports, fiscal year 1910, 61,683,642 square yards, valued at 
88. 802,879. 

The exports were 309,000,000 square yards, 
$19,971,491. 


valued at 


Mr. President, this is a long list, and I am going to ask that 
it may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


1 Calendar year 1919. 
January, February, March, April, 1922, 65,830,967 square yards; $18,306,284. 
The effects of the rates in the present bill can be seen by the fol- 


ing statistics : 
prar, Imports—Countable cotton cloths. 


18, 625, 545 $3, 835, 105 
19, 471, 545| 5, 287, 290 


Or at the rate of 197,492,901 square yards for the year. 
Imports of 1921 show an 2 — in yardage over imports for the 


year 1914 of 53,795,187, or 91 per cent. 

Estimating the probable imports for 1922 from the first four months the 
increase in yardage over the year 1914 will be 138,949,821, or 237 per cent. 

Imports of 1921 show an increase in yardage over imports for the 
year 1910 of 50,654,625, or 82 per cent. 5 

Estimated imports for 1922, based-on imports for the first four 
months, show an increase in yardage over imports for the year 1910 of 
185,809,259, or 220 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had worked out the 
equivalent ad valorems of these 100 samples of cloth selected 
by the Tariff Commission of all grades and nearly all styles, 
showing what the equivalent ad valorems are, not only under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act but under the act of 1913 and under the 
bill as reported and the amendments that I have already offered, 
which I have no doubt will be adopted by the Senate, because 
they are all very great decreases. I also have here the equiva- 
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lent ad valorems not taking into consideration the 7 cents a 
pound imposed upon long-staple cotton, that everybody must 
admit the manufacturer must be compensated for, This state- 
ment is too long for me to read, but when we take up the rates 
in this paragraph no doubt numerous questions will be asked, 
and at that time I shall be glad to answer anything that 
is asked as to the equivalent ad valorem rates, either in the 
act of 1909, the act of 1913, or this bill as reported, with 
my amendments; also what the difference is in each of the 
ad valorem rates on account of the 7 cents a pound on long- 
staple cotton. 

Mr. President, it is all very well to slash the duties on yarns, 
and I do not say that in a critical way at all. I will say right 
now to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that I sup- 
pose in 90 per cent of the cases the changes that have been made 
in the rates on yarn to-day are not going to affect importations 
very much; but I want to say to the Senator in all seriousness, 
now, when you are getting into these high-count yarns made into 
the fanciest and the most expensive goods, take care that you 
do not cut those rates so that we will destroy a most important 
industry now established in this country. 

Another thing: Let us take into consideration the fact that 
nearly all of the goods referred to this afternoon are luxuries, 
just the same as silks could be described as luxuries. It is not 
the same as buying a huck towel, or a cotton sheet, or a cotton 
bag for the farmer, or a plain piece of cotton cloth of any kind. 
I want to say that in these goods the brain of the American 
inventor, the brain of the American manufacturer, the designer 
of these goods, plays a most important part; and in late years 
the trade as far as the eastern mills are concerned has been 
almost entirely transferred to this line of work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I do not 
at all object to a very liberal duty upon the high-count cloths, 
nor did I object to a very liberal duty upon the high-count yarns, 
What I have objected to and what I do object to—and it applies 
to the cloth schedule as well as to the yarn schedule—is that 
upon the low-count yarns and cloths, where there are no impor- 
tations, where we are exporting to every country in the world, 
the committee nevertheless insists upon a very considerable 
duty. That is my objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated it very frankly this morn- 
ing and I stated, I think, just as frankly to the Senator, why 
there was any excuse whatever for it. I could not offer any 
other excuse than I did this morning, and I have not anything 
further to say as to the action of the committee taken along 
that line affecting the rates that have already been voted 
upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, something has been said to- 
day about the position of Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, of my State, 
with reference to the duty on ply yarns and plain cloth. I have 
examined my records, showing correspondence between Mr. 
Cramer and myself, and documents filed by him with me, and I 
am satisfied from that and from other information I have re- 
ceived as to Mr, Cramer’s attitude that Mr. Cramer's repre- 
sentations to the committee were with a view to bringing about 
a parity of treatment between the duties imposed upon ply yarns 
and those imposed upon plain gray cloth. This, I think, about 
states Mr. Cramer’s position as I understand it. 

In the Underwood bill the duty is precisely the same on ply 
yarns as on plain gray cloth, which is a just arrangement, be- 
cause the market price is the same. In the Senate bill the rate 
on plain cloth has been raised above the rate on ply yarns. Mr. 
Cramer is a spinner, not a weaver. This change was regarded 
by Mr. Cramer as unjust, giving weavers greater protection than 
that accorded spinners. For this reason he advocated an in- 
crease of the proposed rates on ply yarns, in order to bring them 
nearer to the rates that the committee had decided on for plain 
eloth. 

That is what I understand to be Mr. Cramer's position about 
this matter. Of course, I do not mean to say that that abso- 
lutely reflects his position, but it is the best that I can under- 
stand it; and from reading his letters to me I think that is his 
position and that was his objective, and his only objective. The 
committee had changed the rates on plain cloths, and he wanted 
the rates on ply yarns adjusted so as to maintain the parity that 
theretofore had existed, 

I do not want to go into any further discussion of this 
matter, and I am perfectly willing to have it rest with this 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to do Mr. Cramer abso- 
lute justice. Mr. Cramer told me himself that he thought the 
rates on yarn ought to be just exactly the same as on the gray 
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cloth. That is exactly what he said, what he claimed. There 


was no question about it. No bill that has ever been drawn has 
had that same rate. This is what he asked for. I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that this is his brief, and what he wanted 
the Senate to put into the bill was as follows: 

Cotton yarn, including warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not exce No. 10, 4 cents per pound; 
exceeding No. 10 and not exceeding No. 40, 4 cents per poma; and, in 
addition thereto, forty one-hundredths of 1 cent per number per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think Mr. Cramer would have made 
any objection to the rates on plied yarns remaining the same as 
in the Underwood bill, unless you had changed the rate on 
plain cloth, but when you did that he wanted the rates on yarns 
readjusted so as to comply with the rates on cloths. 

I want to say this—and I am then going to let the Senator 
from Utah say what he pleases—so far as I now can recall, I 
have not received a single communication from the cotton mill 
people of North Carolina—and I have been in very close touch 
with them; they have been my friends, and I am their friend— 
asking me to exert my efforts or influence, if I have any, to 
secure higher rates than those which now obtain, and my 
impression has been, from their conduct in the matter, their 
silence, and some things which have been said to me by cotton 
manufacturers of the State, that they were entirely satisfied 
with the present rates. If I have misinterpreted their views 
about it, they have not made their views plain to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently they have not made their views plain 
to the Senator. I could read the membership of this organi- 
zation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] tells me he has not received a single letter from any 
of the manufacturers of the great State which he represents, 
his State and my State being the two leading cotton manufac- 
turing States of the South, being about equal in the amount of 
their spindles and looms with the great State of Massachusetts, 
or yery nearly equal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find names here from South Carolina. They 
may not have written to the Senator, and if he says so, I take 
his word; but I find their names here as officers of the national 
council of the American Cotton Manufacturers. I find a good 
Many names of men from South Carolina, and also some from 
North Carolina, and they are asking for the rates I have stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Through Mr. Cramer, and only Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say only through Mr. Cramer, but 
Mr. Cramer represented the organization. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who else besides Mr. Cramer appeared rep- 
resenting any southern cotton association? 

Mr. SMOOT. I really can not remember the names. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say that southern cotton- 
mill men, outside of Mr. Cramer, whose brief I have here and 
whose brief, I think, does not justify anything more than what 
I have said, have appeared before the committee asking for 
an increase in the rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not call to mind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I attended the general hearings and I have 
no recollection of any cotton men from the South appearing 
there. Of course, I did not attend the hearings before the ma- 
jority members of the committee, and I do not know who ap- 
peared before them, because their meetings were in executive 
session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say frankly to the Senator that it 
makes no difference to me whether they were all from South 
Carolina or all from North Carolina; they are American citi- 
zens, and had a perfect right to come and appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not questioning their right, and I am 
absolutely certain that if the cotton manufacturers of North 
Carolina or of South Carolina wanted an increase in rates, they 
would have been here, and their representatives would have 
known they were here. They would have called on their rep- 
resentatives, because they have confidence in their representa- 
tives, which they have shown in the past, as they continue to 
show it up to the present time. None of them have been to see 
me, and if they have been here I know nothing about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that Mr. Cramer, as 
chairman of this national council, would file here with the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not deny that Mr. Cramer appeared be- 
fore the committee, and I did not deny he filed a’ brief. I have 
his brief here, and I say that this brief, so far as I read it, in- 
terpreted in the light of the letters I have had from him, bears 
out the statement I made, that his chief complaint was to the 
point that the parity between these two things. one produced 
largely in the South, and produced in part by him, had been 


destroyed by the Senate rate, and he wanted that parity re- 
stored 


Mr. SMOOT. These are the rates he wanted restored: On 
numbers not exceeding 10 he wanted 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is yarn, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is yarn. The committee rate is three- 
tenths of a cent for No. 1 and 3 cents for No. 10. From No, 10, 
not exceeding up to No. 40, he wanted 4 cents a pound, and ex- 
ceeding No. 40 and not exceeding 120, 16 cents per pound. The 
committee recommends 12 cents a pound. K 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did he not want that increase to conform 
the rate to the duties which you had written upon cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not know what rates we had writ- 
ten upon the cloth when he sent this in. Not only that but all 
of these ad valorem rates he advocated were on the American 
valuation. Here is his brief. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As to that American yaluation, I under- 
stand that on a great many of the things covered by this the 
English price, when the article comes here, is higher than the 
American price. The American valuation does not apply. But 
I went over that this morning, and I am not going over it again. 
The Senator is just reviewing what we went over this morning. 
I did not want to renew the whole controversy of the morning 
by making the simple statement I made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the Senator making any 
statement he wants to in order to clear himself with his con- 
stituency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Stuart W. Cramer uses this language: 

What we wish given us is the same rate on advanced yarn as on plain 
cloth in the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand, he simply wanted the parity 
to be maintained in this bill, and not an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not want that parity at all. He wanted 
the same rates on yarn that are given on gray cloth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKryiey in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Utah, as 
we have made considerable progress on this schedule, let us pass 
over this paragraph until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; we will stop for to-night and take it 
up the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Bursvm] has a bill that he desires to present. 


LAND IN MUSCATINE COUNTY, IOWA. 


Mr. BURSUM. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 11233) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey 
certain land to the county of Muscatine, Iowa, and I submit a 
report (No. 818) thereon. This is a local bill in which the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuaactns] is very much inter- 
ested, and at his request I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. It proposes to give to the county of 
Muscatine, Iowa, nine-tenths of 1 acre for highway purposes. 
That is all there is to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
convey to the n of Muscatine, Iowa, the following-described land, 
now a part of the biological station at Fairport, Iowa: A corner of 
land in the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 30, 
township 77 north, range 1 east, fifth principal meridian, described as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the southerly line of a 66-foot publie 
road, as now located, where said southerly line intersects the westerl 
boundary of tract owned by the United States of America; thence south 
19° 30“ east along said westerly boundary of said tract a distance of 
56 feet; thence north 36° 30’ east a distance of 174 feet; thence 
south 55° west a distance of 150 feet to point of beginning, contain- 
ing ni -two one-thousandths of an acre: 5 t the land 
authorized to be conveyed hereunder shall be used for the construction 
of and be maintained as a public highway free of any expense to the 
United States, and all work thereon shall be such as not to interfere 
with the operations and efficiency of the biological station and in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, 
That in the event of the discontinuance by the county of Muscatine 
of the use of the above-described property as a public highwa or the 
failure to maintain same in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of Commerce the title to said land shall revert to the United States, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RECESS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 14, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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SENATE. 


Frivay, July 14, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
PROPOSED DUTY ON RAW WOOL. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from the New York Clothing Trade Association, of New York 
City, in which they complain of the duty proposed on wool in 
the pending tariff bill. I referred the letter to the Tariff Com- 
mission, who made a careful examination of the whole subject 
and have submitted their findings to me. Their report is so 
illuminating that not only the Senate, but the country, should 
have the information. I ask, therefore, that the letter from the 
New York Clothing Trade Association to me, my reply, and the 
Tariff Commission’s memorandum be printed in the Record in 
regular Recorp type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New YORK, June 8, 1922. 


Without objection, it is so 


Senator WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


ESTEEMED Senator: The members of the New York Clothing 

Trade Association view the proposed tariff of 33 cents on raw 
wool as pernicious and not in the public interest, and take this 
means of registering its opposition to the passage of that legis- 
lation. 
The imposition of prohibitive tariffs on necessaries can only 
be justified when dictated by dire and urgent exigency. Such 
condition does not exist. The burden of the proposed wool 
tariff will fall mainly on the masses. The members of the 
Finance Committee well know that the woolgrowing industry 
is concentrated in the hands of but a few large growers. The 
approximate total production of raw wool by these growers is 
about $65,000,000, 

The tariff proposed is, in round numbers, to yield, as va- 
riously estimated, between $310,000,000 and $360,000,000. The 
increased price the farmers, who sell to the large growers, 
would receive for their raw wool would hardly compensate 
them for the advanced prices of wearing apparel, The work- 
ing classes, on the other hand, would principally suffer by 
the increase in prices of clothes. This exorbitant proposed 
tariff could only inure to the benefit of the few large wool- 
growers and manufacturers of woolens. The latter, in antici- 
pation of the proposed legislation, are now raising prices, and 
the press is teeming with news items of the increased prices 
the public will have to pay for clothing this coming fall. 
While prima facie the proposed tariff is only 33 per cent on the 
raw wool, by the time the spinners, weavers, and manufac- 
turers are compensated for their increased costs it is estimated 
by experts the proposed tariff on wool will mean an increase 
in the price of a suit of clothes of $5 and in the price of an 
overcoat $7. This estimate applies particularly to popular- 
priced clothing. The higher-grade goods will not be affected 
proportionately in the same degree. 

if revenue must be raised, it should not be saddled on the 
class least able to shoulder it. If the small woolgrowing indus- 
try must be helped, let the Government subsidize it by bounty 
or otherwise. Moreover, increased prices in apparel will induce 
a false spirit of economy and we will again witness a nation 
in tatters. 

On May 23, 1922, the members and directors of our associa- 
tion passed a resolution protesting against the aforesaid per- 
nicious proposed tariff on raw wool, and we herewith inclose a 
true copy thereof. 

Trusting this communication will receive your consideration, 
we are. 

Respectfully yours, 
New York CLOTHING TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
By Wat. A. BANDLER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES OF THE SENATE, 
July 6, 1922. 
Mr, WILLIAM À. BANDLER, p 
New York Clothing Trade Association, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
My Dran M. Banprer: You wrote me on June 8 concerning 
the proposed duty of 33 cents on clean content of raw wool, indi- 


cating that this would tend to increase the price of a suit of 
clothes approximately $5 and an overcoat $7. You state that 
this estimate applies particularly to popular-priced clothing, 

I have inquired into the matter most carefully and have dis- 
cussed the situation with the Treasury experts and representa- 
tives of the Tariff Commission, who have made a most ex- 
haustive study of the whole subject. 

The Fordney-McCumber bill fixed a rate on wool which is sub- 
stantially the same, if not less, than the duty imposed under the 
present emergency tariff law, which is now in effect, dependent 
upon the percentage of shrinkage. I believe you are in error 
when you state that the proposed duty will increase the price of 
all clothing; and I presume in making this statement you have 
in mind the rates provided in the present law and the fact that 
wool was admitted free under the Underwood law, which was in 
operation previous to the emergency tariff act. 

As an evidence of the fact that your understanding is not 
correct, I am pleased to submit for your consideration a memo- 
randum prepared for me by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion on June 29. 

Recently I purchased some clothing from one of our large and 
well-known clothing establishments, and I am convinced from 
my own experience that suits and overcoats can be purchased 
at a cheaper price to-day under the emergency tariff act than 
they could in the spring of 1921, when we were operating under 
the Underwood law, which admitted wool free of duty. May I 
call your attention particularly to the table incorporated in the 
Tariff Commission's memorandum, which demonstrates that the 
raw-wool duty in a suit of clothes weighing 2y% pounds, ex- 
clusive of the merchandising cost, is about 92 cents, while the 
duty on an overcoat, exclusive of the merchandising costs, would 
be approximately $1.71. These figures have been carefully pre- 
pared and are authentic, and I believe that if you go into the 
matter again you will be convinced that your understanding is 
in error, even though the duty of 33 cents a pound clean con- 
tent has been augmented by the several handlers’ gross profits. 
It is no doubt that this duty when carried through to the ulti- 
mate consumer will be increased to a degree. It is estimated by 
the Tariff Commission that the original duty of 49 cents per 
pound will finally cost the consumer 93 cents per pound, as indi- 
cated in the table of costs incorporated in the Tariff Commis- 
sion memorandum. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIA M. CALDER. 
June 29, 1922. 
Memorandum to Senator Capen relative to a communication of the 

06 York Clothing Trade Association in regard to the duty on raw 

wool, 

The main question raised in the statement of the New York 
Clothing Trade Association is whether the proposed duty of 33 
cents on raw wool, clean content—shown in their statement as 
33 per cent, but presumably intended as 33 cents, since this is 
the actual basic rate proposed—will necessitate an increase of 
$5 in the price of a suit of clothes and $7 in the price of an 
overcoat. 

It is impossible for anyone to state with certainty how much 
a duty of 38 cents per clean pound will enhance the price of a 
suit or an overcoat, even when assuming a standard specifica- 
tion of each article. That such a duty will tend to increase 
and certainly to check a decrease in the price of these articles 
seems inevitable, but no exact calculation can be made because 
of the variable factors involved. It is to be borne in mind that 
the price of wool may not be enhanced by the full amount of 
the duty. To be sure, the compensatory duties on the tops, 
yarn, and cloth are based on the assumption that the duty on 
the raw material will be fully effective, and if there were no 
competition in the domestic industry the failure of wool prices 
to rise by the full amount of the duty would make no difference 
in the price to the public. But since the duty is competitive, it 
may be prevented from reaping the full advantage of the com- 
pensatory duties under these conditions, except in periods of 
marked business activity. In such periods the duty on raw wool 
is likely to be fully effective. In estimating, therefore, the effect 
of the duty on the price of a suit or overcoat the assumption 
that the 33-cent duty per pound of clean wool will enhance the 
cost to the weaver, and hence necessitate an increase of his 
price by the full amount of the compensatory duty—that is, 49 
cents—is open to some qualification. 

Another set of variable factors arises in connection with the 
pyramiding of the duty as the wool passes from the raw state 
through the various manufacturing and distributing stages to 
reach the consumer in the form of wearing apparel. Consid- 
erable latitude must be allowed in estimating such pyramiding. 
One result may be arrived at by adding to the compensatory 
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duty of 49 cents the percentage of overhead and profit, respec- 
tively, of the wool dealer, the top maker, the spinner, the weaver, 
the cloth jobber, the clothing manufacturer, and the retailer. 
Or a different conclusion may be had by assuming that the wool 
passes through fewer hands; that all operations from the pur- 
chase of the raw,material to the weaving of the cloth are in- 
tegrated in the same establishment; that the margin for over- 
head and profit are therefore less than the aggregate margins 
of the specialized establishments; and that no cloth jobber inter- 
venes between the weaver and the clothing manufacturer. 
Again, there may be some difference of opinion as to what mar- 
gin for overhead and profit may be regarded as typical in cer- 
tain instances. 

The best method of making the calculation seems to be to 
assume that the duty will be fully effective and to add a con- 
servative margin in each instance to cover the overhead and 
profit of the clothing manufacturer and the retailer, then to 
make such adjustments as may be deemed necessary to cover 
variable factors. These selling margins may be taken, re- 
spectively, as 10, 15, and 50 per cent. A margin of 10 per cent 
to the cloth maker—say, 6 per cent for profit and 4 per cent 
for selling expense—would appear to be a very conservative 
estimate. A margin of 15 per cent to the clothing manufac- 
turer accords with the average conditions shown in the 1916 
report of the Department of Commerce entitled “The Men's 
Factory-Made Clothing Industry.” A margin of 50 per cent to 
the retailer on his purchase price—equivalent to 335 per cent of 
his selling price—was taken as typical. In the report, “ Retail 
prices are taken as 50 per cent more than the net wholesale 
price, which the board considers a fair estimate of the lowest 
figures at which such garments are sold.” An effective duty on 
clean wool of 33 cents per pound is equivalent to 49 cents per 
pound on all-wool cloth. Pyramiding 49 cents by 10, 15, and 
50 per cent, respectively, gives 93 cents per pound of cloth in 
the garment. 

Parenthetically, attention should be directed to the possible 
criticism that the various “middlemen” are not justified in 
adding their normal margin to that portion of their costs at- 
tributable to the duty, and that when competition is keen they 
will be unable to do so. Upon reflection it becomes clear that 
the addition of this margin rests upon a firmer basis than the 
mere custom of adding a fixed percentage. The enhancement in 
the cost of the cloth or clothing, as the case may be, resulting 
from the duty, involves an immediate increase in such expenses 
as interest charges, taxes, insurance, and an ultimate increase 
in wages. Fundamentally, it is difficult to differentiate an in- 
crease by reason of the duty from an increase in costs at- 
tributable to other causes. 

The following table shows how a cost of 93 cents per pound 
of cloth would work out on suits and overcoats of the specifica- 
tions shown. Additional columns, deducting 10 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, from the 93-cent computation, to make allowance 
for possible failure of the duty to pyramid to 93 cents, are also 
shown, Among the garments listed, suits made of 12-ounce 
cloth and overcoats of ordinary weight can probably be re- 
garded as most typical. Each garment is, of course, assumed 
to consist wholly of virgin wool: 


2.8 $1.62 

. 2.20 1.95 

Ordinary style— =r 45 

asd. aul 288 
Heavy ulsters— 

E 272 tal 22 


193 cents includes merchandising costs and profit, 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 513) for the relief of George R. Campbell, Milton 
B. Germond, and Walter D. Long (Rept. No. 819); 


A bill (H. R. 862) for the relief of Vivian Hood (Rept. No. 


); 
z 8 55 (H. R. 8073) for the relief of the Kineo Trust Co. ( Rept. 

0. e 

A bill (H. R. 8143) for the relief of Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co. 
(Rept. No. 822) ; : 

A bill (H. R. 9472) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. (Rept. No. 823) ; and 
824) bill (H. R. 10544) for the relief of Louis Cayet (Rept. No. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION: INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3825) to prevent evasions of the antitrust laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3827) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request): 

A bill (S. 3828) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue oil and gas permits and leases to persons equitably 
entitled thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 224) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of section 321, on page 286. This is in pursuance 
of the general understanding that the dye embargo provision 
would be taken up to-day. i 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
286, after line 16, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Src, 321. That the dye and chemical control act, 1921, approved 
May 27, 1921, as amended, shall continue in force for one year after 
the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bail Glass McCormick Smith 
Borah Gooding McCumber Smoot 
Bursum Hale McKinley Spencer 
Calder Harris cLean Stanley 

8 on Harrison McNary Sterling 
Capper Heflin Moses Townsend 
Caraway Johnson Nelson Trammell 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis ellogg Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Keyes Ransdell Warren 
Ernst g Rawson Watson, Ind. 
France Lad Robinson Willis 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sheppard 

Gerry dge Simmons 


Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent on account of illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. ¥ 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MOSES obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me that I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. MOSES. I hope it will not be long. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Five minutes. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the figures have 
just been completed showing estimated imports for the first 12 
months under the bill as reported by the committee and the 
duties collected for the calendar year 1920 on the 14 schedules. 
I ask unanimous consent to submit this table for printing in the 
Rconb. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


si 
months under 
new act. 


Duty collect- 
ed calendar 
year 1920. 


Schedule number. 


CCC ͤ eechewesn stats $14, 882,6 $56,980, 713 $21, 265, 851 
ph Shae Seu ns OENE E Pir on Bee od 9, 245, 116 24,319,045 | 10, 579, 468 
III. kev stuandenonece 16,583,723 | 164, 445,106 | 18,016, 578 
IV. 1, 986, 621 8,925,410 2.278,85 
V 79,542, 124 220, 475, 100 | 129; 67, 239 
vi.. 33, 685, 904 56,217,325 | 29,079,050 
VII. 24, 599, 207 130, 220, 576 | 33, 301, 057 
Vill 1, 157, 492 3,734,100 | 3,314, 950 
CCC Ä 21,261,983 107,658,525 | 30, 434, 385 
Xo 13, 441, 411 57,086,700 | 18, 287,370 
XI. 16, 637,350 38, 662,650 | 23, 576, 410 
XII. 2.227, 408 25, 210,500 | 14, 751, 875 
XIII 1, 758, 347 50, 650,645. | 4.125, 208 
XIV. 08. 425,327 | 184.079, 760 69, 161, 192 
( R EE SINEES 1,321,954 1, 627, 406,650 |... 2... 
E 584 


1 Dutiable, 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The estimated imports for 12 
months under the bill as it left the committee, with its alleged 
high rates, total $3,055,950,805. Of that amount of estimated 
imports $1,128,544,155 are dutiable and $1,927,406,650 on the 
free list; or, of the total estimated imports under the provisions 
of the bill as it left the committee 63 per cent will come in free 
and only 37 per cent will come in dutiable, with both specific 
and ad valorem duties. This is much the highest per cent of 
free imports under any tariff bill ever proposed by the Repub- 
lican Party and but slightly less than for the last five years 
under the Underwood tariff law. 

The duties collected for the calendar year 1920 total $826,- 
556.584. The estimated duties under the pending bill amount 
to $408,219,288, or an increase of $81,662,644 in revenue collected, 

I shall not go into the items, because the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is anxious to proceed with his speech, 
but in addition to what I have already stated and for the infor- 
mation of the Senate I want to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement of the duties collected and the average ad yalorem 
rates paid under the several tariff acts since 1890, showing the 
amount of revenues and the average ad valorem dutiable, and 
free, and dutiable. The table shows that in the fiscal year 1891 
the average dutiable rates amounted to 46.26; in 1898, 49.56; in 
1895, 41.75; in 1899, 52.07; in 1907, 42.56; in 1909, 48.15; in 
1911, 41.22; in 1913, 40.05; in 1914, 37.60; for the calendar year 
1920, 16.40; and for the calendar year 1921, 29.45; while under 
the pending bill it is estimated that it would amount to 36.17, 
or a much lower average duty on imports on the dutiable list 
than under any previous Republican law. 

The average ad valorem on both the free and dutiable lists 
for 1891 was 25.65; for 1898, 23.79; for 1895, 20.44; for 1899, 
29.48; for 1907, 23.28; for 1909, 22.99; for 1911, 20.29; for 1913, 
17.69; and for 1914, 14.88; while for the calendar year 1920 it 
was 6.38 and for the calendar year 1921, 11.44. Under the 
pending bill it would be only 13.36, but 2 per cent more than 
last year under the joint operation of the Underwood law plus 
the emergency tariff act; or, in other words, a much lower ad 
valorem rate on both free and dutiable goods than under any 
Republican law ever proposed, 

I submit these figures and ask unanimous consent that they 
be published in the Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Duties collected and average ad valorem rates o 


duty paid under the 
several tariff acts since ‘ 


Average ad valorem. 


Revenue. 


| 
| Free and 
Dutiable. dutiable. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


46. 20 25. 65 
49, 56 23.79 
41.75 20. 44 
52.07 29. 48 
42. 56 23.28 
43.15 22, 99 
41.22 20. 29 


Duties collected and av 
several tariff 


ad valorem rates of 2 paid under the 
inued. 


veral t acts since 1890—Cont 

Averagead valorem. 

Revenue. | 
Datiable.| Free and 
Fiscal years—Continued. Per cent. Per cent. 
191 $312, 509, 045 40, 05 17.69 
283, 511, 564 37.60 14. 88 
325, 645, 585 16. 40 6.38 
292, 306, 752 20. 45 11.44 
408, 219, 228 36, 17 13. 30 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, MOSES. May I ask for what purpose? 


Mr. DIAL, Will the Senator kindly yield to me in order 
that I may make a statement? 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator expect to occupy much time 
in doing so? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I never occupy much time. 

Mr. MOSES, I yield to the Senator, because I expect to 
occupy considerable time, and I do not wish to be interrupted 
after I begin my speech. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, since I have been a Member of 
this body I have occupied as little time as possible in ad- 
dressing the Senate; in fact, I have refrained from speaking 
on many occasions when perhaps I should haye said something 
in behalf of my constituents. It is now opportune, while we 
are considering the tariff bill, to consider another matter 
which is closely connected with it, and more particularly 
while we are on the cotton schedule. 

We have in this country almost come to a point when there 
is about to be a failure in the production of cotton. The 
great trouble from now on is going to be to obtain cotton with 
which to run the mills for another year. On April 21 of last 
year I introduced a bill—Senate bill 385—proposing to amend 
the cotton futures contract law. On February 8 of this year 
I proposed a substitute amendment to that bill. That bill 
and the proposed substitute, Senate bill 3146, were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
That committee has had those measures before it for con- 
sideration, but has failed to make a report thereon. 

Some time ago I appealed to the committee to make a favor- 
able report, if it were willing to do so, and, if it were not in- 
clined to do that, then to report the bill without recommenda- 
tion, or, if they would not do that, then to report the bill un- 
favorably, and I would undertake to take care of the measure 
on the floor of the Senate. The committee, however, has not 
acted at all. Some time after making my appeal to the com- 
mittee for action I served notice that, unless action were 
taken, I would move to discharge the committee from the fur- 
ther consideration of the measure; and I rise now to say that, 
beginning on Monday morning next, I am going to take up as 
much time as is necessary, and I am going to make as many 
motions as I may be allowed to make, under the obsolete rules 
of this body, in order to try to bring the matter before the 
Senate. 

T introduced the amendment to which I have referred in good 
faith, and I have begged the committee, in season and out of 
season, to make some kind of a report thereon, I think it is 
due me, representing as I do in part a great cotton State, that 
the committee should make some kind of a report and let this 
body act upon the subject. I feel that there can be no fair- 
minded man in the United States who can oppose the amendment 
which I have proposed to the existing law. If any Senator here 
has any better proposition to make to help the people of my 
section, let him propose it, and I will tear up my measure and 
throw it into the wastebasket. 

According to my view, under the operation of the present law 
the people of the South are deprived of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year. We have now come to a time when 
we have about collapsed in the production of cotton, Our peo- 
ple can not stand the present situation; they can not exist under 
it any longer. I predict that next year many mills in the world 
will be shut down for many months in the year by reason of a 
lack of the raw material. 

There has been talk about proper labor, but there is no labor 
which is treated as are the labor eng people in the South who 
are trying to raise cotton. If we in that section of the country 
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were out of debt I should be glad if we did not plant another 
seed of cotton until Congress corrected the present unjust law. 

Mr. President, I hope the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will be here on Monday morning next, for 
I am going to move as soon as I may properly do so under 
parliamentary procedure to discharge that committee from the 
consideration of my bill and amendment and endeavor to bring 


the measure on the floor of the Senate. I am glad the matter 
is now up, so that while we are considering the iniquitous cotton 
schedule of the pending tariff bill the Senate may consider along 
with it the interests of the producers of the cotton. 

Some time ago I sent to every Senator a copy of a speech 
which I made on the 3d day of February of this year, and if any 
Senator cares to look into the matter and spend merely a few 
moments of time in doing so I shall be glad to send him another 
copy of the speech, not because I made it but because it con- 
tains irrefutable facts which have been collated by the Agri- 
cultural Department and which are undisputed. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have already yielded 20 min- 
utes of my time. Only two days were set aside by agreement 
to deal with the pending question in the tariff bill, and I can 
not yield further. 

Mr, HEFLIN. 
concluded. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York relative to the circulation 
of a speech of Senator Grass on the Federal reserve system, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the dye and chemical industries 
are plainly the spoiled children of the Finance Committee. Like 
most spoiled children they are both greedy and impudent; but 
dye is the special darling of the pair, while his chemical sister 
serves chiefly to furnish pseudo-scientific scenic setting for the 
tragic farce which has been played for eight years before the 
American public, and which now reaches its climax in an in- 
solent demand for continued special privilege. 

Beginning with paragraph 25 of the bill before us, we find 
these products increased from 30 to 50 per cent in their ad valo- 
rem rates; in paragraph 26 their rates are increased from 35 to 
60 per cent; and but for an outery too vigorous to be disre- 
garded the same paragraph would have contained a further 
provision putting into the hands of a few highly favored, privi- 
leged producers the right to deprive the invalids of America 
of remedies which their physicians might deem desirable or 
even vital in the care of the sick. 

In paragraphs 901 and 903, and again in paragraphs 1205 and 
1206, occur another provision, ostensibly designed to enhance 
the protection to be afforded to textiles, but in effect adding 
even more to the high favor already shown to the dye manu- 
facturers, 

Under Title III, in section 321, will be found the so-called dye- 
embargo provision which is immediatey before us, while four 
pages earlier, in section 315, paragraph (d), will be found a pro- 
vision authorizing the President, upon a showing which no one 
doubts will be attempted, to double the length of the embargo 
period later provided for. 

I will not comment, Mr. President, upon the peculiar manner 
in which these items of dye protection have been developed in 
this bill. They present no continuity nor coherence. If designed 
purposely to mislead, they could hardly be better arranged to 
attain that end; yet through them all runs the certain purpose 
to afford inordinate favor to an industry which neither merits 


nor requires it. 
SIX ITEMS OF TARIFF PROTECTION. 


Let me enumerate, Mr. President, the separate items which 
this bill contains for the delight of the dye makers: First, the 
fixed rates of duty which the bill establishes; second, the Presi- 
dent's authority to increase these duties by 50 per cent for cause 
shown; third, the additional duty inserted in paragraphs 901 
and 903 and 1205 and 1206 and providing a special levy upon 
certain fabrics when dyed with vat colors; fourth, an absolute 
embargo for one year; fifth, a provis.on for the possible ex- 
tension of ths embargo for another like period; sixth, on 
presidential investigation the duty may be based on the Ameri- 


Then I will wait until the Senator shall have 


can selling price; seventh, it is provided especially that coal- 
tar products, which may be cons.dered similar, and so forth— 
in other words, substitutes—shall by presidential proclamation 
be embargoed under the dye and chemical control act of 1921. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that the duties carried by this 
bill upon dyestuffs granting 60 per cent ad valorem in addition 
to 7 cents a pound specific duty provide in themselves all the 
protection which the industry needs. This is, however, by no 
means all the direct protection which the bill gives. In para- 
graph 26 there are two provisos the effect of which will be to 
largely increase the protection afforded by the specific rate of 
7 cents per pound. 

These provisions require that the specific rate of 7 cents per 
pound shall be imposed according to standards of strength 
established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 7 cents 
shall be applied only to the lowest commercial strength in 
which coal-tar dyes were bought and sold in the United States 
on July 1, 1914. In the event that importations shall be of 
higher strength than the lowest commercial strength on that 
date, the specific duty of T cents per pound shall be computed 
upon the weight the dye would have if it were diluted to the 
standard strength which the Secretary shall establish. In other 
words, if the lowest commercial strength of a particular dye 
on July 1, 1914, was 20 per cent, and an importation of this par- 
ticular dye shall hereafter arrive at an American port of entry 
at a strength of 100 per cent, the customs officials under this bill 
will impose upon this shipment a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, 
and will then multiply the 7 cents per pound rating by 5, since 
the importation is five times the established strength of July, 
1914. In this case the dye would be dutiable at 60 per cent ad 
valorem and 35 cents per pound. 

These two provisions will be found in paragraph 26 of the 
bill, lines 7 to-18, inclusive, on page 12; lines 23 to 25, inclusive, 
on page 13; lines 1 to 10, inclusive, on page 14. They are as 
follows: 2 
2ͤ tet get Sere tamer od 
color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco compounds, indoxyl, and in- 
doxyl compounds, shall be based on standards of strength which shall 
be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that upon all im- 
portations of such articles which exceed such standards of strength the 
specific duty of 7 cents per posag shall be computa on the weight 
which the article would have if it were diluted to the standard strength, 
but in no case shall any such articles of whatever strength pay a spe- 
cific duty of less than 7 cents per pound. * * è 

2. Provided further, That in the enforcement of the foregoing pro- 
visions in this paragraph, the Secretary of the Treasury shall adopt 
a standard of h for each dye or other article which shall con- 
form as nearly as 3 to the commercial strength in ordinary 
use in the United States prior to July 1, 1914; that if a dye or other 
article has been introduced into commercial use since said date, then 
the standard of strength for such dye or other article shall con- 
form us nearly as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary 
use; that if a dye or other article was or is ordinarily used in more 
than one commercial strength, then the lowest commercial strength 
ere adopted as the standard of strength for such dye or other 

The general commercial practice in the United States on July 
1, 1914, and prior thereto, was that dyes imported or bought 
and sold here were generally to be found in strengths of less 
than 100 per cent, becanse the custom of the trade demanded it, 
For example, practically all indigo was bought and sold as a 
paste of 20 per cent strength, the reason for using this dye in 
such weak concentration being due to the fact that it could 
thus be more easily handled in the dye vats. It is well known, 
even to the layman, that indigo in powder form is extremely 
light and flocculent and is exceedingly difficult either to put 
into solution or to hold in suspension. Naturally, the import- 
ers of indigo regarded it as commercially feasible and logical 
to pay both ocean and domestic freight upon 80 per cent of 
water to avoid the necessary difficulty and labor costs in put- 
ting solid indigo into solution or in suspension. Assuming 20 
per cent indigo paste to be standard strength, it will be im- 
ported into this country under the bill at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem and 7 cents a pound. But, in the event that 
these provisions continue in the bill, an importation of solid 
indigo entering this country would pay a rate of 60 per cent ad 
valorem and 35 cents a pound. It is well known commercially 
that solid indigo alone furnishes the base of color material for 
ink manufacturers and manufacturers of carpets and many 
branches of the heavier textile-fabric trade. 

WATER TAXED AS DYE, 


These provisions, Mr. President, are a complete innovation in 
tariff legislation. In effect they levy a duty upon water as if it 
were a dye. In other words, that chemical known as H:O, 
necessary for all forms of animal and plant life, which covers 
three-quarters of the globe, and which Mr. VoLsTEAD would 
make even more universal in its application, must pay a duty 
of 7 cents a pound when mixed with sny dyes coming within 
the purview of paragraph 26 of the pending tariff bill. Such 
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provisions have never before been embodied in ‘a tariff bill, nor 
were they ever before proposed. They are contrary to the fun- 
damental principle upon which specific rates of duty are framed. 
The Republican Party has always advocated specific rates of 
duty, upon the contention that they can be assessed correctly 
and expeditiously. But neither the consumer nor the importer 
can possibly foresee what will be the specific rates of duty on 
dyes coming within the provisions of this section. These 

rates, it should be noted, are to be based upon findings of fact 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury as to the lowest com- 
mercial standard of strength for dyes on a date more than 
eight years ago. Five thousand different brands of dye enter 
into international trade, and virtually all of these dyes are 
bought and sold in at least two strengths and some in five and 
six strengths, depending upon the working conditions under 
which they are employed. Consumers of dyes themselves have 
their own ideas of practices as to the strength of dyes which they 
use. One manufacturer, for example, may use.a certain dye in 
50 per cent strength, while another may use the same dye in a 
10 or 20 per cent strength; and it is easy to foresee the numer- 
ous difficulties which will be encountered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in determining the lowest commercial strength as 
existing on July 1, 1914. He would have ‘trouble enough, Mr, 
President, indeed his task would be almost impossible, if he 
had to ascertain the same information as of to-day; but in at- 
tempting to ascertain and establish these standards of strength 
as of a’time eight years ago he will undoubtedly encounter so 
many difficulties that these provisions will be a prolific source 
of customs litigation. 

Furthermore, in the administration of these provisions the 
Secretary of the Treasury must decide as to the minimum por- 
tion of the domestic consumption of a dye that can be regarded 
as representing that dye commercially. In other words, if prac- 
tically the entire consumption of a particular dye in this coun- 
try on July 1, 1914, was in the 50 per cent strength, would a 
single sale of that dye on that date, in a 10 per cent strength, 
and in a small lot, justify the conclusion that the lowest com- 
mercial strength of this dye on that date was 10 per cent? 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that the reason assigned in 
support of these provisions is that they will prevent the importa- 
tion of dyes in unusually high concentration and thus evade 
the protection afforded by the specific rate of T cents per pound. 
It is true that dyes of high concentration were brought over 
from Germany in 1916 in submarines, and this isolated instance 
has caused dye manufacturers of this country to insist upon 
these novel provisions in the pending bill. But the fact is that 
the standard commercial practice will be resumed whenever 
normalcy of trade is reestablished, that there are insurmount- 
able difficulties in the administration of these provisions, that 
they place water upon the dutiable list for the first time, and 
that neither importers nor consumers can ever know in advance 
the rate of duties at which dyes should be brought in. 


THE AMERICAN DYE INDUSTRY. 


Prior to 1909 no serious effort had been made to develop the 
dye industry in this country. Various plants, for the production 
of vegetable colors chiefly, had long been in existence, and a few 
enterprising manufacturers had engaged in the production of 
the more simply obtained colors from coal-tar intermediates. 
But it was fully conceded that the German chemical establish- 
ments, with their larger experience, their more highly trained 
staffs, and their inexhaustible patience, had secured dominance 
in this field of commercial production, It is alleged—and by 
some the allegation is now made an excuse—that the textile 
manufacturers, especially those of New England, were enabled 
to exclude from the tariff bill of 1909 any adequate protective 
provision for the American dye industry. In 1913, however, the 
Underwood bill adopted the dye duties carried in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. One year later, upon the outbreak of the World 
War, with its consequent prohibition upon our receipt of foreign 
dyestuffs, the dye industry of the United States procured its 
first firm foothold in the home market; and in 1916 its repre- 
sentatives came to Congress and made a showing upon which 
they-were granted tariff protection which they said would be 
adequate for all time. 

Their language, as quoted to the Senate on the 3d of May, 
1920, by the then senior Senator from Colorado, Mr. Thomas, 
was as follows: - 


If you will give us this rate of duty within three or four years, we 
will be able to supply the American market with 80 per cent of its con- 
sumption, and when we have the ae Amo far advanced we will 
fear neither God nor devil; we can beat rmany in her own market; 
we shall make ourselves the great dye industry of the world under 
thie line of duties. 


And they added: 


We agree, if we produce 60 per .cent of the home demand for .dye- 
stuffs, to the reduction of the specific duties which we now ask, graded 
through a term of years, 


These men were taken at their word. In the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, they were granted special duties in addition 
to those provided by the Underwood bill in a sum of 23 cents 
& pound upon certain products and of 5 cents a pound upon 
others. There was also inserted in this act a provision to the 
effect that after five years of its operation these special duties 
would be annually reduced ‘by 20 per cent. 

This bill remained operative for three years, but within seven 
months from the date of its passage we ourselves had entered 
the war. I need not dwell, Mr. President, upon the sordid 
chapter of greed and profiteering which that era of our history 
produced, But it is significant that immediately following the 
armistice the dye makers of America, engulfed in the golden 
flood of profits which they had secured, took steps to continue 
their stranglehold upon the consumers of the country. 

By that time A. Mitchell Palmer had become Alien Property 
Custodian. In that capacity he had seized and held all German- 
owned patents in this country, among them, of course, being 
the varied formulas for the production of coal-tar dyes. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Palmer in his office as head of the Bureau of 
Investigation was Francis P. Garvan, who himself became Mr. 
Palmer's successor when the latter was translated to the office 
of Attorney General, Mr. Palmer was originally acting under 
the so-called “trading with the enemy act,” by ‘the terms of 
which the use of enemy patents was to be exercised under 
license from the Federal Trade Commission, a Government 
agency. Later, through an amendment to the trading with the 
enemy act, procured November 4, 1918, the origin of which is 
still shrouded in mystery, provision was made for the selling of 
enemy property which the Alien Property Custodian supposedly. 
held in trust. 

SENATOR KNOX’S OPINION, 

At this point, Mr. President, I digress only long enough to 
point out that the late Senator from Pennsylvania, although a 
most ardent, as he was the most intelligent, advocate of the dye 
embargo, never failed to inveigh against this policy where by 
congressional action the Government of the United States be- 
came recreant to its trust. Speaking in this body on June 30, 
1921, Mr. Knox said: 

I hope the day is not far away when we shall come back to the tradi- 
tions of the American gronie that the right upon land of private prop- 

g to an alien enemy is a sacred right; that such propert 
en into custody only for the 4 of conservation; an 
ll be a strict accounting to the owners 
roperty by the Government of the United Sta W may 
rarily into its possession. That is one of the principles 
is country has contended for 100 years. While, as Chief 
Justice Marshall said, the Congress may have the power to provide 
rivate property of alien enemies may be taken during a war, 
it can only do so by putting upon itself a moral turpitude of which we 
ought to be ashamed.” 


of that 
take it tem 


LAND PIRACY, 

But this land piracy had already taken place. In the agile 
mind of Mr. Garvan there had arisen a “clear vision,“ as Mr. 
Palmer subsequently described it, of the vast advantage to be 
obtained by concentrating these alien patents in the hands of 
private owners, and with “indefatigable industry,” if I may 
again use Mr. Palmer’s laudatory words, Mr. Garvan worked 
out the plan. He sought first the American Dyes Institute and 
the American Manufacturing Chemists’ Association to aid in 
the conspiracy. 

The Dyes Institute, again using Mr. Palmer’s words, gave 
“instant and enthusiastic approval,” and as a result a corpora- 
tion was organized, to be known as the Chemical Foundation, 
The first contribution to the Foundation was made in January, 
1919, when practically $10,000 was advanced by the Dyes In- 
stitute for the purpose of searching the Patent Office records, 
This search revealed nearly 5,000 alien-owned patents, formulas, 
and trade-marks, covering not only dye and chemical processes 
but metallurgical, scientific, and industrial formulas and pat- 
ents in great number and wide variety. The mere enumeration 
of them in fine type occupies 102 pages of the report which Col. 
Thomas W. Miller, the present Alien Property Custodian, has 
lately submitted to Congress. And I hope I shall not violate 
the ethics of the hour, Mr. President, if I add that Mr. Garvan 
during his entire term as Alien Property Custodian never made 
a report of any character whatever. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that Mr. Garvan never made a re- 
port; and in the Miller report to which I have just alluded, 
it is shown that Mr. Garvan expended $173.757.50 for the 
services of expert auditors and accountants to prepare material 
for a report which died aborning. 

MR. GARVAN’S VERSATILITY. 

It is possible that Mr. Garvan may be excused for this derelic- 
tion because of the fact that he was simultaneously Alien 
Property Custodian and President of the Chemical Foundation, 
while during the same period he had been named and confirmed 
as Assistant Attorney General after his superior, Mr. Palmer, 
went to the Department of Justice. It is clear, therefore, that 


1922: 


Mr. Garvan, in these three capacities, was constantly in a 
position to entrap all critics, both going and coming. 
The Chemical Foundation is now before the courts, and I 


have no desire to prejudice its case. Its president, as I have 
said, is Francis P. Garvan. Its board of trustees, in the first 
instance, comprised the advisory sales committee of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office—which committee passed upon and 
approved the sale of the patents to Mr. Garvan and themselves. 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., is counsel for the Chemical Founda- 
tion. He had been a dollar-a-year man in the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, but his connection with the Chemical Founda- 
tion has been much more profitable, inasmuch as his fees from 
that organization have already amounted to some 520,000. 

This should not be confused, Mr. President, with the further 
sum of $52,524 paid to Mr. Choate, or his law firm, by the 
American Dyes Institute, of which sum $29,999 went to Mr. 
Choate, personally, for fees and traveling expenses to Paris. 

Associated with Mr. Choate in the Chemical Foundation is 
Mr. Ramsay Hoguet, who was also a dollar-a-year man under 
Messrs. Palmer and Garvan, but who has received from the 
Chemical Foundation more than $50,000 in fees. 

The Chemical Foundation paid for the 4,767 patents which 
it bought the sum of $250,000—an amount less than that re- 
quired for their mere recording; and while the president of 
the Chemical Foundation sets forth in splendid language a 
patriotic, educational, and eleemosynary motive, the founda- 
tion's financial statement shows that it has not been wholly 
unmindful of more material things. Up to December 31. 1921, 
the Chemical Foundation had collected in royalties and license 
fees $407,378, a tidy return indeed for a profit in less than three 
years upon an initial investment of $250,000. With sublime 
effrontery, it has brought suit, making the Treasurer of the 
United States a defendant, to recover $356,089, representing 
accrued royalties and license fees collected by the Federal 
Trade Commission under the trading with the enemy act. 
This sum, taken in connection with the latest financial state- 
ment of the Chemical Foundation, shows that within less than 
three years from the date of its organization the foundation has 
received or is seeking to obtain an income of nearly $1,000,000, 
or four times its original investment. This income, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been obtained from the use of only a few of the 
4,700 patents which the Chemical Foundation holds: and upon 
the wholly fair assumption that these patents will average at 
least 10 years more of life, it is readily deducible that the 
Chemical Foundation, had the President permitted it to go 
unchecked, would have taken at least $3,000,000 more from 
the American consumer under the plea of patriotism and edu- 
cation, 

MUSCLE SHOALS UNDER TRIBUTE, 

In this connection I wish to point out that among the patents 
thus held by the Chemical Foundation and upon which in a small 
way it has already collected its royalties is the so-called Haber 
process for the fixation of nitrates, It is this process which will 
be used at Muscle Shoals if that ambitious project shall ever be 
carried to completion, and I wish particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from North Dakota and others who 
support Mr. Henry Ford's proposal to the fact that the farmers 
of the country have been thus marked for tribute by the Chem- 
ical Foundation, and that a vote by them to retain the dye em- 
bargo provision in this bill is a yote to sustain the abhorrent 
program against which T am speaking. . 

I have called attention to the fact that this bill contains a 
duty on water, All Senators will remember that we have placed 
a duty upon sand. In the particular matter which I am now 
discussing, the Chemical Foundation will levy a tax upon the 
air. Thus, Mr. President, we shall find all the elements of the 
universe, tlie air, the water, and the solid earth, placed under 
tribute. 

Mr. President, the figures which I have just quoted in part 
are contained in detail in a tabulation furnished to me by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and Lask permission at this point 
that that table and the accompanying letter from ‘Chairman 
Gaskill, of the commission, may be inserted in my remarks with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


OFFICE OF THR CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, July 7, £922. 


Hon. GEORGE H. Moss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator Moses: I am responding to your letter of June 26 
in which you ask to be furnished with a list of the products of manu- 
facturers under patents sold by the Alien Property Custodian to the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the amounts of royalties received by 
the Federal Trade Commission thereon. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has never received any royalties, since 
under the statute such royalties are parame to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, The Federal Trade Commission has, however, audited the 
books of its licensees and the payments made to the Allen Property 
Custodian for the purpose of ascertaining whether the proper amounts 
Sartre paid, and, of course, has kept 18 . as to the 
mak proper payments as A pre. uisite to e cancellation of an; 
licenses issued by it. ee 4 

Accompanying this letter you will find a tabulation showing the name 
of the licensee, the product, the total royalty accrued both prior and sub- 
sequent to the transfer of the patents to the Chemical Foundation. 
These figures do not represent and must not be confused with a ‘egate 
royalties accruing under all licenses of the same nature or otherwise, 
as these res refer only to such patents as have been assigned to the 
Chemical Foundation, 

The figures do not in every instance show the full amount involved 
as of a closing of the books ‘on this date because a number of reports 
covering the semiannual accounting period ended July 1, 1922, have 
not yet been received, and are not herein included, 

I trust that this is the information which you desire, and that it 
will serve your present purposes, If not the commission will be very 
glad to furnish you such other information which you may desire as fs 


in its 88 
Jordially yours, 
Newtson B. GASKILL, Chairman. 


Royalties accrued under Federal Trade Commission licensees covering 
patenta transferred to Chemical Poundation (Inc.). 


royal 
ty 
accrued. 
The Dermatological Re- | Arsphenamine and Neo (in- $87,975. 39 
search Laboratories, Phil- troduced as ‘‘Salvarsan’’ 
adetphia, Pa. and Neo-Salvarsan,”’ re- 
spectively. 
Takamine Laboratory |-.-.. eee 8. 321. 31 
(Inc.), New York City. 
Farbwerke - Hoechst ., | Arsphenamine (introduced 6, 203. 23 
New York City. as “‘Salvarsan’’). 
Open ear EE o A Neo-Arsphenamine (intro- None, 
duced as ‘ Neo-Salvar- 
san”). 
PG ( Procaine (introduced as 3, 812. 88 
“ Novocain’’). 
Rector Chemical Co., New GWG EN 8,8383. 22 
York City. 
Pacific Flush Tank Co., | Sewage treatment (Imhoff). 12, 954. 20 
o, III. 
Dlarsendl Co. (Inc.), Buf- | Arsphenamine and Neo (in- 31, 852.35 
falo, N. V. troduced as “Salvarsan” 
and Neo-Salvarsan,“ re- 
spectively). 
The Abbott Laboratories, Procaine (introduced as 3, 946, 52 
““Novocain’’), 


Chicago, III. 
Lembcke, von Bernuth Co. 
ps „ (now Bernuth 
mbeke Co. (Inc.), New 
York City. 
Calco Chemical Co. (Inc.), 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
French Battery & Carbon 
Co., Madison, Wis. 
The “Abbott Laboratories, 


K Pont dk Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, 


eae of wood (Rü- | 47,178 92 
g). 


107, 49 


Do 
Albert B. Moses, Seattle, 


Wash. 
F. L. Smith & Co., New 
York City. 


Do 
The Stearns-Roger Manu- 
5 Co., Denver, 
‘olo. 


Aloria Chemical Co., Bos- j None. 

ton, Mass. 

Á. Metz Laboratories | Arsphenamine (introduced | 34,654.81 | 13, 408, 50 
9 


as “Salvarsan 


(ine), New York City. x | 
Do ...| NeoArsphenamine (intro- | 102,526, 97 | 3,689. 63 


duced as ‘Neo-Salvar- 
san”). 
P Procaine (introduced as 21,097, 82 7,901. 30 
“Novocain’’). | 
General Ceramics Co., New | Absorption tower. .......... | 953, 03 22. 30 
York City. ji 
E. C. Klipstein & Sons Co., | Tanning agents 7. 921. 77 3, 221. 20 
New York City. A | 
Merck & Co., New York City | Digitalis extract... . 6,928.61 | 77.83 
The Draeger Oxygen Appa- Arti‘cial breathing ap 382, 88 246, 50 
ratus Co. (now American | tus, method causing arti- 
Atmos C tion) Wil- ficial respiration. 
kinsburg, Pa. 
S ͤ ˙ b | Resuscitating device 661.25 50 
PAE ( ( Battery for absorbing car- 3,570.67 | 2,661. 83 
bond acid, such as used in 
1 ig Be tus. | 
DO TETI AEEA S Portable breathing appa- 38.06 | 7.28 
ratus universal coupling. | | 
|! “Pulmotor” (trade-mark). .| 300. 00 | 3. 00 
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Royalties accrued under Federal Trade Commission licensces, ete.—Con, 
—::: ..... it tn wera Neosat raat Hest a WS IPL ELT II 


Licensee. 


Reinschild Chemical Co., 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


Arma Engineering Co., New | Gyroscopic compasses 
York Sey. 

The Ault & Wi Co. | Red azo lake................ 
(transferred to C ti 
Chemical Works (Inc.)), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Central Dyrstuff and Chem- 
ical Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ultro chemical corporation, 
New York City 

8 —— dated Color and | Vat dyestuff................ 


of same. 
Red vat dye nsn 
Vat dye and process of mak- 
ing same. 
Violet bine vat d 


Do. Vat dyeing coloring matter. 
Division of Laboratories and (introduced 
Research of New York as Salvarsan“). 


State Department of 
Health, Albany, N. V. 
Semet-Solvay Co., Solvay, 
Massachusetts State Depart- 
— ol Health, Boston, 
ass. 


Manufacture of ammonia 


ing Syndicate), Brooklyn, 
Green & Bauer, Hartford, 
Conn. 


The Sperry Gyros Co., Gyroscopic compasses. ...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 
Total... b bee eee 
í SUMMARY, 
A te acerued under licenses... 6 $491, 855.70 
T accrued to transfer to foundation. ...... 2.22.2... -2..ceeeeee 135, 765. 91 
Total accrued since foundation took title... ..........--.-.s-sceersssenee 356, 089, 79 


[Norx.— The above figures do not represent full amount involved as a number of 
reports are not yet in for the semiannual accounting period ending July 1, 1922. 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, whatever the result of the Goy- 
ernment proceedings against the Chemical Foundation, I shall 
always believe that it was conceived in conspiracy and fostered 
by falsehood. The conspiracy, as I believe, was formed by Mr. 
Garvan, his associates in the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and certain of the dye manufacturers of this country. It 
is most improbable that Mr, Garvan, being chief of the bureau of 
investigation in the Alien Property Custodian’s office, should 
not have had considerable knowledge of the value of the pat- 
ents which he sold to himself, As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Garvan’s coconspirator, Mr. Choate, testified before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, with regard to the 
subject of the dye embargo, that, by virtue of the positions 
which they held, both he and Mr. Garvan had knowledge of the 
large profits which had been made by the alien owners of these 
tents. 
SME Garvan must have known also that on December 12, 1918, 
four months prior to the sale of these patents to the Chemical 
Foundation, but only a month prior to the search of the Patent 
Office to which I have referred, the Alien Property Custodian 
had sold 1,200 dye and pharmaceutical patents which had be- 
longed to the Bayer Co. to the Sterling Products Co., of West 
Virginia, and to the Grasselli Co., of Ohio, for the not incon- 
siderable sum of $5,310,000, or more than twenty times what Mr. 
Garvan paid to himself for four times that number of patents, 
Nor could Mr. Garvan have been ignorant of the sale of the 
stock and rights of the Heyden Chemical Works, whieh Mr. 
Palmer first bargained to dispose of to the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, of St. Louis, for $605,000—a sum so absurdly low that 
even the pliable advisory sales committee refused to approve 
it—and the property was later sold to Allen A. Ryan, of New 
York, for more than $1,000,000, It may be relevant to add, 
Mr. President, that the Monsanto Chemical Works which had 
been thus favored was a member of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute and a contributor to its funds; and it may be pertinent to 
say further that this company has been on both sides of the dye 
embargo question, but finally landed firmly on the side where 


its larger material obligation lay. It is also a member of the 
Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the orgy of falsehood with which 
the Chemical Foundation camouflaged its real purpose. 

The Chemical Foundation was organized in the winter of 
1919, On April 10 of that year it took its first title to the pat- 
ents upon which have been collected nearly $1,000,000 in royal- 
ties. On February 26 the papers which had been carefully pre- 
pared for his signature were executed by Acting Secretary of 
State Polk, and one week later Mr. Garvan became Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. As such, on April 10, he sold to himself for 
$250,000 property whose earning capacity thus far disclosed indi- 
cates it to have been worth many millions, 

THE VALUE OF THD PATENTS, 

In fact, Mr. President, the total value of patents and trade- 
marks controlled by the Chemical Foundation can hardly be less 
than $20,000,000. These patents cover many lines of production, 
chief among them being: : 

Vat and other dyes, salvarsan and other medicinals, optical and 
therapeutic instruments, nitrogen products, tanning materials, syn- 
thetic camphor, alloys, and cellulose products. 

There are also hundreds of miscellaneous patents covering 
nonchemical products which unquestionably are valuable, but 
of which there is no definite knowledge, except that Mr. Choate 
testified that the profits from them were yery large. 

According to the financial statement of the Chemical Founda- 
tion which was filed by Mr. Garvan with the Shortridge com- 
mittee, the foundation, up to January 1, 1922, had collected 
royalties amounting to $407,000. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion advises, in the letter which I have already presented, that 
the Alien Property Custodian has received royalties as of July 
1, 1922, amounting to $491,855.70 under licenses covering the 
patents controlled by the foundation. It is thus evident that 
$898,000 has been paid in royalties on German dye and chemi- 
cal patents since the passage of the trading with the enemy act, 
or during the past four years. Since very few licensees were 
able to manufacture in any appreciable quantity during the first 
year of the trading with the enemy act, it is evident that prac- 
tically this entire amount of $900,000 was collected within the 
last three years. It follows, therefore, that the Alien Property 
Custodian and the Chemical Foundation have obtained approxi- 
mately $300,000 a year as royalties from licenses issued under 
the patents now controlled by the foundation, or an annual in- 
come greater than the whole purchase price, which was only 
$250,000. 

The royalties collected under these patents have increased 
each year, and they soon will undoubtedly considerably exceed the 
$300,000 per year now received, though this sum represents a 
handsome return on an investment of at least $5,000,000. Under 
date of July 5, 1922, the Journal of Commerce published an in- 
terview with former Alien Property Custodian A. Mitchell 
Palmer, in which he was reported to say: We could have sold 
at least one of those patents for $10,000,000 if we had wanted 
to revert back to the same conditions as when Germany held 
control.“ Royalties amounting to $276,000 have been collected 
under the salvarsan patents, indicating total sales of over 
$5,000,000 of this well-known medicinal agent, The royalties 
under this one patent alone have exceeded the purchase price of 
the entire 4,700 dye and chemical and other patents. Licenses 
for the manufacture of novocain, a well-known local anmsthetic, 
have yielded royalties of $37,000, indicating sales of $700,000. 
One concern alone paid $5,000 royalties on atophan, and another 
firm $9,000 on this same coal-tar medicinal product. The re- 
turn of $5,000 was based on a license fee of 23 per cent of the to- 
tal sales of atophan; but a fee of 5 per cent was charged by the 
Chemical Foundation on salvarsan, the only recognized cure 
for the most deadly scourge of mankind. : 

It may be pertinent to interject that atophan is a cure for 
gout, and perhaps the projectors of the Chemical Foundation 
sought to favor themselves by the lower license fee which they 
placed upon that remedy. , í 

The foundation has generally demanded royalties ranging 
from 2 to 5 per cent on products made in this country under 
patents which it controls, and at the same time it has collected 
royalties of 10 per cent on imported products covered by the 
same patents. This policy of charging a royalty two to five 
times larger on imported products than on those of domestic . 
manufacture has been applied to medicinal preparations regard- 
less of the fact that this royalty unquestionably is paid by the 
ultimate consumer—the poor and the sick. 

WRITES ITS OWN TARIFIS. 

The foundation charges a license fee of $100 for the use of 
any trade-mark to which it claims ownership and an additional 
royalty of 1 per cent of the total business in the product sold 
under such trade-mark, The foundation has a fixed royalty 


1922. 
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charge of 1 per cent for the use of trade-marks on products of 
domestic manufacture, but its royalty charges are many times 
greater than this on imported products—no doubt as much as 
the traffic will bear—so that we have here an instance where a 
private corporation is enabled to write and enforce tariff rates 
at its own sweet will. 

I know of at least one instance where the Chemical Founda- 
tion imposed an import royalty for the use of a trade-mark on 
a well-known medicinal agent which was twenty times higher 
than the royalty for the domestic manufacturer of the same 
product. And this, Mr. President, in the name of philanthropy 
and amidst a flow of crocodile tears for the sick who are to be 
benefited by the Chemical Foundation’s activities, activities car- 
ried on, I may add, under well-established and extremely lucra- 
tive royalty payments. 

These royalties have been imposed upon all imported products 
coming under patents which the foundation controls regardless 
of the nature of the product or the ultimate consumer. Not only 
has the foundation collected its royalty of 10 per cent on the 
importation of medicinal products but it has exacted the same 
royalty on optical and therapeutic instruments, even though 
imported specifically for the use of hospitals, institutions for 
the care of the poor and the sick, laboratories, scientists, and 
institutions of learning. How alluring, Mr. President, may edu- 
cation and philanthropy become when, as in the case of the 
Chemical Foundation, they are supplemented by an air-tight 
royalty. 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. President, that the sums rep- 
resented in the income figures which I have quoted have been 
derived from only 68 of the 4,700 patents which Mr. Garvan is 
trying defiantly to withhold from the Government. Is it not 
pertinent to asl how much the other 4,632 will produce? Other 
details of the conspiracy I leave to be developed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which, I am confident, is not to be pulled off 
its task by any sort of pressure: 

I now beg leave, Mr. President, to read the substance of a 
conversation had with a former Federal official whose name 
I do not intend to disclose at this. time, but whose testimony 
in full will undoubtedly be used by the Government when the 
Chemical Foundation case is heard in court: - 


The trading with the enemy act conferred upon the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to license the use of all 8 a seized 
under the authority ef that act. About April, 1919, ederal Trade 
Commission began receiving letters from time to time asking permission 
to cancel licenses runnin m the commission and exp that the 
ee Pegg to take licenses with the Chemical Founda 
cause: 


sort of a private corporation which claimed to be organized fo: 
beneficial purpose. 

Before the investigation had proceeded very 
su to learn that the licensees who had = for permission to 
cance] their licenses were being informed by officers of the Chemical 
Foundation that the Federal Trade Commission was acting in accord 
with the Chemical Foundation, and that the cancellation of the licenses 
as proposed would be acquiesced in by the Federal Trade Commission?» 
Further inquiry brought ont a letter which had been sent to these 
licensees, over the gnature of ee Hoguet, who was spect 

tent counsel for the Chemical Foundation, in which he advised 

censees of the Federal Trade Commission that the commission ap- 
roved of what he was doing and that it was entirely agreeable to 
he Federal Trade Commission to have the licensees cancel their licenses 
and execute new licenses to the Chemical Foundation. 

This letter of Mr. Hoguet created great surprise in the Federal Trade 
Commission, as no one had given him any such authority and the state- 
ments he had made were untrue. Thereupon, Mr. Hoguet was asked to 
come to Washington, and, after an interview with one of the officers 
of the Federal Trade Commission, admitted he had acted hastily and 
75 insufficient information in thus writing to licensees of the Federal 

rade Commission, and he agreed to recall the letters and withdraw the 
statements. Whether he did so or not is not known, 


WAS POLK DECEIVED? 


Subsequently, when it became necessary for the Chemical Foundation 
to secure an Executive order approving its course, the Federal Trade 
Commission learned that Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State (in 
the absence of Secretary Lansing aud President Wilson in Eu ), had 

ned an executive order prep: by the Chemical Foundation and 
submitted to him by it. 1 of Mr. Polk, propounded one of 
the officers of the Federal“ e Commission at the requ of Mr. 
Houston Thompson, a member of the commission, elicited the fact that 
the same misrepresentations had been made to Mr. Polk the Chemical 
Foundation as had been made to the licensees of the eral Trade 
Commission regarding the attitude of the commission toward the 
foundation. Mr. Polk explained that he signed the executive order 
after a hurried reading of it, upon an assurance that the action to be 
taken was with the full approval of the Federal Trade Commission— 
a statement which was untrue. Mr. Polk seemed very much disturbed 
and held several conferences with Federal Trade Commission officers 
over the telephone and finally intimated very strongly that he had been 
made the victim of false representations to induce his signature to the 
executive order—an order, it must be remembered, prepared by the 
Chemical Foundation. 

It is well known that there were many clashes between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Chemical Foundation: The commission 


far the commission was 


always insisted that the action of the foundation in acquiring valuable 
industrial patents, such as improvements upon the gyroscope and other 
patents of that sort, was entirely foreign to the avowed purpose of the 


‘sion by virtue of the authority vested in 


industry. a inasmuch as these patents had no relation to the chemical 
In t 


course of its investigation the Federn Trade Commission 
learned that the Chemical Foundation had made otber representations 
to licensees to induce them to cancel thelr licenses running fo the 
commission and to take licenses from the foundation. Among these 
representations was that made by Mr. Hoguet that the Chemical Founda- 
tion could render a service to foundation licensees which the Govern 
ment could not render, in that they stood ready to defend any action 
bronght in the courts by the former German owners against licensees on 
account of the use of the patents. This statement was u surprise to 
the Federal Trade Commission, which has a staff of law officers and to 
which the Department of Justice would be available in a matter of that 
kind. Apparently, Mr. Hognet saw an opportunity to offer his pro- 
fessional services for this gigantic undertaking, and it would appear 
that the Chemical Foundation was not overscrupulous about the repre- 
sentations it made in order to break up the arrangement between the 
Federal Trade Commission and its licensees and to take over the 
business for the Chemical Foundation. 


In corroboration of the memorandum. of conversation which 
I have just read I now present a copy of a letter written in 
June, 1919, by an officer of the Chemical Foundation: 


You are now the holder of certain licenses from the Federal Trade 
Commission under letters i erent which have been seized by the Alien 
Property and sold to the Chemical Foundation (Ing.). The 
Chemical Foundation Sen ares entitled to receive the royalties paid 
paten 


L may add that, aside from rizing the situation, there are ad- 
vanta in surrendering your Federal Trade Commission, license 
that royalties paid under a license from the Chemical Foundation 


granted b; 


will to 
held for the benefit of the enemy. 

Tbe surrender of your license may be in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., atten- 
tion of Mr. Francis M. 3 will norte me when you have 
made the surrender, I will pr to have a license issued by the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) immediately. 

The licensee to whom. this letter was addressed immediately 
communicated with the Federal Trade Commission, and under 
date of June 26, 1919, the Hon. Victor Murdock, of Kansas, act- 
ing chairman of the commission, made reply as follows. The 
subheads in the letter are Mr. Murdock's and not mine. 

A number of those holding licenses with the Federal Trade Commis- 
the commission under the 
trading with the enemy act and the Execntive order of October 12, 
1917. Ta re enemy-owned patents, etc., have notified the commission 
that they have been requested by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to 
relinquish the said licenses and In lieu thereof to accept licenses from the 
a Foundation Cinni- Ene 8 muy ee on fared og 

rney and resentative, Mr. Ho appeared rson 
before the Aaen —— and asked for an expression FERN the e 


sion as to its disposition in this matter. In mse to these inquiries 
the commission makes the following statement for your consideration : 


LICENSE GRANTED BY THE COMMISSION, 


6, 1917, known as the trading with the enemy act, and 
the Executive order 


the license in whole or in part. 
Foundation now requests you to surrender, and in lieu thereof to apply 
for one to be issued by it. 

THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). 


At the su on of the commission, the Hon. Ramsay Hognet, coun- 
sel for the emical Foundation (Inc.), has made the following state- 
ment of the objects and purposes of the said foundation: 

“The Chemical Foundation is a corporation to which the Alien Pro; 
erty Custodian, acting under the authority of the President, has sold all 
of the formerly enemy-owned patents relating to dyes, chemicals, and 
related subjects. The stock of the Chemical Foundation is divided into 

00,000 of preferred nonvoting stock, which it is expected will be re- 
deemed within a very short time, and $100,000 worth of common. stoc! 
the dividends on which are limited to 6 per cent. This stock is sol 
in very small lots and is as widely distributed as possible throughout the 
industries affected by the patents. In order to prevent control falling 
into the hands of sug ana group, the stock is made nontransferable ex- 
cept by leave of the board of ectors, and is placed in a voting trust 
for a period of 17 years. The voting trustees are the gentlemen who 
have been serving as the advisory sales committee to the Alien Property 
Custodian—Otto T. Barnard, (chairman the New York Trust Co., 
New gee Hon. George L. Ingraham (late presiding justice appellate 
division, first eer New York Supreme Court); Cleveland H. 
D „ Esq. ; B. Howell Griswold, jr., Esq. (of Alexander Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore); Ralph Stone, Esq. (president Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, 
Mich.) The officers and directors of the foundation are as follows: 
President, Mr. Francis P. Garvan (the Alien Property Custodian) ; vice 
president, Col. Douglas I. McKay (late colonel, General Staff, vice 

G. White & Co. and deputy police commissioner of 
the city of New York under Mayors E Kline, and Mitchel) ; 
treasurer and secretary, Mr. George J. bett (assistant secretary 


5. 
It is the pu of the Chemical. Foundation to issue nonexclusive 
licenses on equal terms to all properly qualified American manufacturers 
and to enforce the ents against infringement by the importation and 
sale of the patented product made abroad. he royalties. charged are 
to be fixed after consideration of all the facts surrounding the manu- 
facture of the patented product, and will be at a reasonable rate. The 
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royalties will be used to retire the preferred stock and for the encour- 
agement of chemical industry in the United States. Directors of the 
Chemical Foundation hope to make it a central body and point of con- 
tact for the entire chemical industry and the means of conducting re- 
search for the benefit_of the industry as a whole. 

“The sale to the Chemical Foundation by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian having been made unconditionally, no rights are reserved to the 
former enemy owner of the patents, and under section 7 (c) of the 
trading with the enemy act as amended November 4, 1918, his only 
recourse appears to be against the proceeds of the sale from the Alien 
Property stodian to the Chemical Foundation. It is the opinion of 
counsel for the Chemical Foundation that the alien enemy has no right 
of action whatever against the licensee under a license issued by the 
Chemical Foundation. 

“The Chemical Foundation will issue licenses at the rate of royalty 
now paid to all licensees of the Federal Trade Commission who apply 
to the commission for a surrender of their licenses, and the surrender 
of whose licenses is accepted by the commission,” 

The commission is informed that on July 1, 1919, the Alien Property 
Custodian will cease to be a member of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) ; 
that thereafter there will be no connection whatsoever with the United 
States Government, and that its licensees will be governed by the terms 
of the license issued by it. 

LICENSE OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). 


There is herewith inclosed a copy of the form of license of the Chem- 
ical Foundation (Inc.): A comparison of the form of license of the 
Chemica! Foundation (Inc.) and that of the Federal Trade Commission 
tebe ie a number of» differences, several of which are herewith 
referr to. 

According to section 2 thereof, the licensee will not be permitted to 
import into the United States from any county 8. any product which 
is covered by any of said patents or sell in the United States, its Territo- 
ries or dependencies, any such product made outside of the United States.” 

By section 13 ef said form of license there is reposed in the founda- 
tion the exclusive discretion of determining not only whether the 
licensee has lived up to the terms of the license but the foundation 
also reserves to itself the right to judge of the qualifications of the 
licensee at the time of the application and at all times after granting 
the same, according to the several sections of the said form of lcenee, 

ALTERNATIVES OFFERED TO LICENSEE. 


2 enya has the privilege of electing one of the following three 
alternatives: 

a) The licensee may retain its Federal Trade Commission license 
and operate thereunder for the life of the patent unless otherwise speci- 
fied, subject to the powers of revocation provided by the Federal Trade 
Commission license. Or 

(b) The licensee may retain its license with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and at the same time apply for one from the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Inc.). Should the latter ranted, the licensee may operate 
under both of said licenses, but subject to either the Federal ade 
Commission or the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), or both, according to 
the terms of the respective licenses. Or 

¢) The licensee may surrender its Federal Trade Commission license 
and thereby withdraw from the protection of the trading with the 
enemy act and apply for a license from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 
and in the event of issuance of the same operate thereafter under the 
control of the said foundation as a private corporation, according to the 
terms of the license issued. 

A surrender of license will not be acted upon by the Federal Trade 
Commission where the licensee is a corporation until a written request 
is addressed to it by the properly authorized officers of the licensee, 
together with a resolution of the board of directors ea thorteing the said 
request. In the case of licensees not meor porated the request must be 
in writing, signed by the proper parties. he cancellation of a license 
will not take place until the commission has acted upon the request and 
informed the licensee of its action. 

Attention is called to the fact that the commission does not have 
knowledge at this time of the effect of the treaty of peace now being 
negotiated at Paris upon the same patents or sales or licenses there 
under. It therefore points out that until the treaty of peace is exe- 
cuted and the effect thereof on patents and licenses is known the 
licensee may well consider whether he shall surrender the Federal Trade 
Commission license. 

By direction of the commission: 

Vicror MURDOCK, 
Acting Chairman. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator give us 
the date of the letter he has just read? 

Mr. MOSES. June 26, 1919. I gave the date at the begin- 
ning of the reading of the letter. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What was the date of the organization 
of the Chemical Foundation? 

Mr. MOSES. It took title to its patents April 10, 1919. 

Acting upon this counsel, and in view of the falsehood with 
which the Chemical Foundation had thus inaugurated its ca- 
reer, many of these licensees have continued production under 
the thoroughly legal licenses issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and have continued paying to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian the royalties and license fees which the Chemical Foun- 
dation is now suing the Government to recover. 

In pursuance of the educational purpose which the Chemical 
Foundation so unctuously advertises it is to follow, it has ex- 
pended nearly $300,000; the sole intention of which was to 
bolster the propaganda for the dye embargo which we are now 
considering. Pamphlets, beautifully printed upon expensive 
paper and bound in rich and costly fashion, have swept over the 
land like a wave of the poison gas regarding which the dye 
makers of America have loudly declaimed but a pound of which 
they never produced, and which the United States has made ille- 
gal by solemn treaty engagements. Nearly 60,000 copies of a 
strikingly interesting book entitled“ Creative Chemistry“ were 
distributed to members of women's clubs, the American Legion, 
to newspapers, to colleges, to agricultural agents, to dye con- 
sumers, to authors, to scout masters of boy scouts, and to what 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., euphemistically calls “prominent 
men,” but who, in the form letter which accompanied each of 
these 60,000 books, were designated as “ millionaires.” I sup- 
pose, Mr, President, I may interpolate the suggestion that, in the 
minds of the great dye makers and the avaricious Chemical 
Foundation, no man can be prominent unless he possesses a mil- 
lion dollars, 
NOT A GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 

In each of these letters appears in one form or another the 
false statement that the Chemical Foundation is a Government 
agency. Thus, in the letter to women’s clubs, it is asserted that 
“the Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation formed 
by the Government;” in the letter to the American Legion, 
keyed in the foundation lists as the “ dough-boy ” letter, it is as- 
serted that “the Chemical Foundation was formed by the Gov- 
ernment ;” in the letter to consumers, keyed as textile form,” 
it is declared that “the Chemical Foundation is formed at the 
suggestion of the Government;” in the letter to consumers, 
keyed as “club form,” the Chemical Foundation is again held 
up as a “quasi-public corporation formed at the suggestion of 
the Government ;” in the letter to scout masters of the Boy 
Scouts, the function of the foundation is described as “ simply 
to lay before you the facts in America’s critical chemical situa- 
tion to-day ;" while, in the letter to the millionaires, the founda- 
tion resumes its more familiar form of “a quasi-public corpora- 
tion formed by the Government.” In addition these letters, 
particularly that addressed to club women, stress the “‘ neces- 
sity’ for the foundation, but no letter contains any reference 
to the necessities of Mr. Garvan and his coconspirators. The 
letter to manufacturers in both forms begins with the assertion 
that at the request of the foundation, “The United States Tariff 
Commission is sending” a report bearing upon the subjects 
dear to the foundation’s heart. This statement, evidently de- 
signed to bolster the original falsehood of the foundation’s 
governmental character, is wholly untrue. I read from a letter 
under date of June 29, 1922, signed by Hon. Thomas O. Marvin, 
chairman of the: United States Tariff Commission: 

A careful search of our files fails to uncover any letter received a 
the Tariff Commission from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), of 8 
Fulton Street, New York City, containing a request that the Tariff 
Commission send to a list of names suggested by the foundation, copies 
of our census of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 1920. 

It is, of course, ble that the Chemical Foundation sent to the 
trade a letter in which they state: “At our uest the United States 
Tariff Commission is sending to you copy of its report showing the 
progress of the American coal-tar industry p to June 30, 1920.“ We 
are, of course, in no 270 responsible for is statement. No such 
request was made of the Tariff Commission, and your letter gives us 
the first intimation in regard to it. 

In the letter to millionaires, Mr. Garvan asserts that he is the 
president of the Chemical Foundation, and that Thomas W. 
Miller, Alien Property Custodian, is its vice president;” and 
a letterhead of the foundation upon which is written a letter 
under date of May 18, 1921, carried Mr. Miller’s name as such 
officer. Having known Colonel Miller intimately and affection- 
ately for many years, and having a thorough knowledge of his 
high character and of his personal and public probity, I knew 
also that he would lend neither his character, his name, nor his 
official position to a scheme like the Chemical Foundation; and 
in confirmation of my belief, I read now a letter written by 
Colonel Miller: 

To whom it may concern: 


At no time was I an officer or director, or did I have any interest, 
own or control any stocks, bonds, or other evidence of interest or own- 
ership in the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), nor have I at any time been 
officially or unofficially connected in any manner with this. corporation. 
I was informed that the board of directors of the Chemical Foundation 

Inc.) had elected me an official and that my name oh ie on the 

oor of the New York office as one of its vice presidents. When first 

in formed of this action I requested the removal of my name from the 

door and asked that the board of directors rescind the action taken. 

I am reliably informed that my request was immediately complied with, 
THomas W. MILLER. 


ASSAULTING THE YOUTHFUL MIND, 

More insidious, however, Mr. President, than the attempt thus 
made to mislead the millionaires of the country was the Chem- 
ical Foundation’s onslaught upon the minds of America’s chil- 
dren as represented in the membership of the Boy Scouts. To 
the scout masters of the country, numbering 16,796, and in a 
position to influence the minds of hundreds of thousands of the 
rising generation, the foundation sent not only copies of Crea- 
tive Chemistry,” but a pamphlet which they described as “ the 
latest publication of the United States Bureau of Education,” 
entitled “Treasure Hunting of To-day,” a title, I may inter- 
polate, suited to the Chemical Foundation, whose chase for 
treasure has been persistent. 

Wishing to know to what extent the Chemical Foundation 
had wound its tentacles about the educational system of the 
country, I wrote on June 26, 1922, to the Commissioner of 
Education, as follows: 


1922. 


Some time during the month of May, 1921, the Chemical Foundation, 
with offices at 81 Fulton Street, New York City, distributed a certain 
poe prepared by the United States Bureau of Education. E do not 

ow the subject matter contained in this 88 but Inasmuch as it 
was very wi ms distributed I assume you will have no difficulty in 
identifying it. am writing to ask if you will not be good enou to 
send me a copy of the document. 


This led to an interesting correspondence, for on June 29, 
1922, Commissioner Tigert replied to me as follows: 


In reply to your letter of June 26, I take pleasure in sending herewith 
a copy each of two 88 entitled, respectively, Treasure Hunt- 
ing of ‘To-day and Chemistry in Our Schools” and The Education 
of the Research Chemist,” both of which were prepared by Mr. Robert 
5 Rose. I believe that one of these is the publication to which you 
refer. 


This was the first intimation I had received of the existence 
of the pamphlet, The Education of the Research Chemist,” and 
it interested me greatly. From it I learned that its author was 
R. E. Rose, of the chemical department of the E. L du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del.“ The pamphlet was further 
adorned with Mr. Rose's portrait, and stamped upon it in a 
manner to indicate that it was an official publication of the 
department were the words “ Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education.” Accordingly I again wrote to Commis- 
sioner Tigert, as follows: 


I thank you for your prompt reply. to 3 of June 26 and for 

the copies of Treasure Hunting of To-day and Chemistry in Our 

ai ren and “The Education of the Research Chemist,” which you 
closed. 

In connection with the publication and distribution of these two 
pamphlets there is certain Information I would like to have, Will you 
pcan advise me how the pamphlet entitled The Education of the 

esearch Chemist ™ happens to be in your bureau for distribution, how 
many copies of the pamphlet were sent to you, where it was prin 
and who paid for the printing. I note the cover page has the follow- 
ing thereon: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Education. 


(Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
4 vol. 12, No. 10, p. 947, October, 1930.1 — á 


THB EDUCATION OF THE RESBARCH CHEMIST. 
(By Robert E. Rose.) 


Anybody receiving a copy of this ob pare would naturally think it 
was reprinted by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of ‘ucation. 
I assume you must have in your files copies of whatever correspondence 
you have had in connection with the receipt and distribution of this 
pamphlet, and I would tly appreciate it if you would send me a 
copy of same, together with a copy of the mailing list, if any, that was 
used for the distribution of this pamphlet, 

Will you also advise me how the manuscript of the pamphiet entitled 
“Treasure Hunting of To-day and Chemistry in our ools came 
into the possession of the Bureau of Education, and at whose sugges- 
tion it was printed as a Federal publication? I would also like to 
know the number of copies of this pamphlet that you have sent out; the 
name of the party or organization suggesting said distribution, and the 
mailing list used in connection therewith. 

Will you also advise me as to whether Robert E. Rose is now or ever 
has been connected with the United States Bureau of Education? 


On July 5, 1922, the Acting Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Kalbach, answered the foregoing letter, as follows: 


All the co ndence relating to the distribution of the document 
“Treasure Hunting of To-day and Chemistry in our Schools appears 
to be in the files of this bureau. The arrangements were made, how- 
ever, very largely in personal conferences between Dr. P. P. n, 

and Mr. 


who was then Commissioner of Education, and Mr. Keohan 

Mead, who represented the Chemical Foundation. Doctor Claxton seems 
to haye “ outlined” the pamphlet, which was actually written by Robert 
E. Rose, formerly assistant professor of chemistry in the University of 
Washington, but at that time in the chemical department of E. L. du 
Sons er Nemours & Co. He was never employed in the Bureau of 
Zduen tion. 

The whole purpose of the pamphlet was to stimulate the study of 
chemistry in is conntry. It appears from memoranda and letters in 
the files that chemists of high standing were consulted in regard to the 
matter. Among these were Dr. Charles Parsons, of the Bureau of 
Mines; Dr. Treat B. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University ; and Doctor Howe, of the National Research Council. A 
letter urging the publication” was received from Doctor Johnson, but 
the recommendations of Doctor Parsons and Doctor Howe, if there 
were any, were made orally. 

It is evident that Doctor Claxton was convinced of the desirability of 
issuing the document, for it was printed with the “ De t of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education,” on the title-page, and it was mailed 
from the Bureau of Education under the bureau's penalty envelopes. 
It was not printed by the bureau, but 30,000 copies were received from 
8 Chemical Foundation, and they were sent to the following mailing 

sts: 

State superintendents of publie instruction. 

Scany and township superintendents of schools. 

Superintendents of city schools. 

Principals of public high schools. 

Principals of private ne schools. 

Principals of norma! schools (four copies to each). 

Presidents of universities and colleges (five copies to each). 

The pamphlet was very favorably received, for a considerable number 
of reqnests came later from persons who desired from 25 to 100 copies 
each. These were supplied from stock which remained from the 30,000 
Pople after the main distribution. A few copies still remain in the 
office, 


With reference to the pamphlet, The Education of the Research 
Chemist,” the correspondence on file shows that 300 copies were sent to 
this bureau by the author and that they were mailed to the libraries of 
the larger universities and 9 under Doctor Claxton's instructions. 
The phiet was not reprip by this bureau. The 300, copies were 
donated to the bureau, and after they were received here “ Department 


of the Interior, Bureau of Education,” was stamped on each copy to 
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show that it was the noperty, of the bureau. I do not know where it 
was printed or who paid ‘or the printing. 

For your information I am sending herewith copies of all corre- 
spondence in our files relating to the two pamphlets referred to. I am 
sending also a copy of Commissioner Claxton’s letter that was sent with 
the pamphlet, “ re Hunting of To-day.” 

Mr. President, at this point it may be interesting briefly to 
describe the gentlemen named by the Acting Commissioner of 
Education. Mr. Keohan is the Washington manager of the 
Chemical Foundation and was Mr. Garvan’s handy man during 
the Garvan administration of the Alien Property Custodian's 
office. Mr. Mead is a vice president of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. and is president of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, which is the first of the associations of such char- 
acter so generously spawned under the auspices of the Du Pont 
Co, and one of the organizations to whom, as I have already 
pointed out, Messrs. Palmer and Garvan took their precious 
scheme to organize the Chemical Foundation. Rose is of the 
staff of the technical laboratory in the chemical department of 
the Du Pont Co. Doctor Parsons is secretary of the American 
Chemical Society, which has been actively interested in pro- 
moting the dye embargo; he was consulting chemist of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the Allied Dye & Chemical Co., 
which will be one of the chief beneficiaries of the embargo if it 
stands; and he is an active member of a group now contesting 
with Henry Ford for possession of the Muscle Shoals power 
plant. Doctor Howe is the editor of the Journal of Industrial 
and Chemical Engineering, in which Mr. Rose's original article, 
“The education of the research chemist,” first appeared, 
Doctor Claxton is a former Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. Garvan has already been sufficiently identified. 

It appears, Mr. President, from the letters which I hold in 
my hand, and which I shall ask to have printed in full as a 
part of my remarks, that Mr. Garvan wrote to Commissioner 
Claxton to say: 

Mr. Keohan and Mr. Mead have told me of your Rae kind offer to 
help in the educational efforts of the Chemical Foundation by person- 
ally sending to various educational heads a pamphlet prepared along 
lines suggested by you. 

It might be valuable to know, Mr. President, whether Doctor 
Claxton’s very kind offer and the “lines suggested ” by him 
were in any way implanted in his receptive mind by the dulcet 
diplomacy of Mr. Keochan and Mr. Mead. However that may 
be, Mr. Garvan goes on to say: 

This appeals to me as a very valuable and effective means of con- 
veying our message to the younger generation in this country. 

In consequence, Mr. Garvan added, they would make efforts 
to secure the best talent available and to prepare the suggested 
pamphlet, and as soon as it had reached final form it would be 
laid before Doctor Claxton for approval and criticism. And, 
not to be outdone in the courtesy of the occasion, Mr. Garvan 
concluded his letter by asking Doctor Claxton to accept “ hearty 
thanks for his patriotic and generous offer of cooperation in 
his field.” 

A NEW OCCUPATION. 

This, Mr. President, seems to open a new avenue of activity 
for Government departments and bureaus, and I doubt not 
that many other equally anxious corporations who clothe their 
aims in the garb of education and patriotism will be seeking 
out other Government agencies for like cooperation. 

These letters to which I refer, Mr. President, are as follows, 
and Ï ask that they may be here inserted without reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The letters are as follows: - 
7 THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, 
New York City, November 19, 1920. 
Hon. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


Commissioner Bureau of Education, 
Pension Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran COMMISSIONER CLAXTON: Mr. Keohan and Mr. Mead have 


told me of your very kind offer to help in the educational efforts 
of the Chemical Foundation by sonally sending to various educa- 
tional heads a pamphlet prepared along lines suggested by you. This 


appeals to me as a most valuable and effective means of conveying our 
message to the younger generation in this country as well as of ac- 
3 its young men and women with the possibilities of a career 
n chemistry. 

I am, 5 making efforts to secure the very best talent 
among chemical authorities to prepare data for such a pamphlet as you 
outline. Just as soon as we have this matter in some sort of final 
form Mr, Keohan or Mr. Mead will lay it before you for your approval 
and criticism, 

Please aceept our hearty thanks for your patriotic and generous 
offer of cooperation in your field. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis P. GaRvAN, President. 
E. I. pv Port pu Nemours & Co. (INc.) . 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Wilmington, Del., January 3, 921. 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 


Cammissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Mk. COMMISSIONER: When we were 5 the letter Which 

you propose sending out with the pamphlets on chemistry you said ts 
would like to haye some definite figures showing the num 


r of chemists 
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employed in the different e Der KTS might serve as an indication 


of the possibilities open to the youth of the country, 

I have made a very earnest effort to obtain such statistice for you, 
but I find that there no record of the kind anywhere in the country 
and there is obviously no means of Fetting the figures directly. 

Under the circumstances it would seem that there is no way open 
to give a more definite characterization to the nature of chemical em- 
ployment than that which Ag have already embodied in your letter. 

If I can be of any possible service to you in getting other informa- 
tion to take the place of that which I was unable to obtain, please 


call upon me. 
R. E. Rose. 


Very truly yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
eee or ppt eh as 
ashington, Janua ý 8 
Dr. R. E. RO 8 ta 


SE, 
Chemical Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

My Dear Doctor Rose: I wish to thank you for your note of January 
3. Iam sorry that it is impossible to get any adequate estimate of the 
number of chemists that will probably be needed in the near future. 
This quantitative side would be very helpful to me, but I can under- 


stand the difficulty. 
Yours sincerely, P. P. CLaxrox, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Boursav OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, January 14, 1921. 
Mr. CHARLES PARSONS 


Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 


coll 


— for the purpose of becoming professional chemists. I wish you 
wo 


tell me very frankly what you think about it. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


SHEFFIELD CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL or YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., January 20, 1921. 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 


United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CLAXTON : Mr. Francis P. Garvan, president of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation (Inc.), has recently brought to my attention a everest 
plan of stimulating interest in chemistry in this country. As I under- 
stand the proposition, it is one of cooperation between you and the 
Chemical Foundation in the circulation of literature or a pamphlet 
concerning a career in chemistry among school su tendents and 
other educational officials throughout the country. think this would 
be an admirable undertaking, and I trust nothing will develop which 
will interfere with the car g out of the same. 

Mr. Garvan informed me, however, that you are v insistent that 
there be incorporated in such a -pamphlet some d te figures or 
statistics on the opening for young chemists in the various industries. 
To make a census of such activities would be an extremely difficult 
matter at this time, and I doubt Ne? much whether it would be of 
great value if it could be obtained. It would not be at all accurate, 
owing to the changing state of our science and industry to-day, and it 
is my a eee any such compilation would be useless for practical pur- 
poses. think we should get this matter before the public just as 
soon as possible, and I sincerely ho that the Chemical Foundation 
will be supported in every way possible in this educational work. 

Very truly yours, 
Treat B. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1921. 
The Hon. P. P. CLaxrox, 


Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COMMISSIONER: I am sending you herewith a number of 
booklets on chemistry which the Chemical Foundation prepared and 
which you were kind enough to offer to distribute to the school superin- 
tendents of the country. 

As you know, the purpose of this booklet is to encourage the study 
of chemistry in our schools, and I am quite sure that your kind assist- 
ance in their distribution will have an extremely beneficial effect. 

Thanking you for your sincere interest in the promotion of the study 
of chemistry, I am, 

Very truly yours, W. F. Krona. 
DEPARTNENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
Washington, March 5, 1921. 
Mr. W. F, KEOHAN, 
Office Alien Property Custodian. 
Sizteenth and P Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. KEOHAN: Your letter of March 2 is found on my desk 
on my return to the office. I am glad to bave the copies of the booklet, 
J will take steps at once for sending them out, 


Yours cerely, 
P. P. CLaxton, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
Washington, March 9, 1921. 


Dear Sm: I am sending you herewith a copy of “ Treasure Huntin, 
of To-day,” which has been written at my request for the purpose o 
calling the attention of boys and girls to some of the things of interest 
in science as a study in school and college, and particularly to the im- 
portant part which chemistry is g to play in our industrial 
and economic life—a part which no doubt me much larger in 
the near future. The demand for technical chemists is constantly in- 


creasing, and the more we learn of chemistry the greater and more 
Bumerous are the possibilities of important new discoveries. 


I wish to suggest to principals of high schools and presidents of nor- 
mal schools that they read or have this leaflet read to their students in 
one or more daily assemblies or otherwise. 

Yon 9 1 — a suficient number 
or dis ution amon, ri 
and foe the tables of reading rooms and aceon pa aad ar 


Yours sincerely, P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1920. 


Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sim: At a time when the question of education is receiving such 
intense attention, both with regard to the supply of teachers EnA the 
nature of the courses followed, it may be of erest to you to know 
the opinion of one who has been both a teacher and a member of a 
98 bing Oe a great many research men. 

e statement that the future of this country is dependent for its 
success on the quality of the work done here and that the 
research work is in turn primarily dependent on the instruction fur- 


Rosert E. Ross. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. B. C. November 2, 1920 
- 0., November . 
Mr. Ronrnr E. Ross, 5 y a 
Chemical 


Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


ar pamphlet, « The Education of the Research Chemist.” This will be 
your phlet, * e ucation o e Resea emist. will 
called to Commissioner Claxton’s attention as soon as he has the time 
o give it. 

Sincerely yours, J. F. ABEL, Chief Clerk, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

Washington, D. C., November 7, 1921. 
Mr. ROBERT E. ROSE, 


Care E. I. du Pont de Nemours é Co., Wilmington, Del. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: I bave just this morning read the reprint of 
your article, “The Education of the Research Chemist,” which you 
were kind enough to send me some time ago. I have read it with very 
great pleasure, and am in full accord with your position in almost 
every part of it. I wish this could get to a very large number of 
educators—principals of high schools and 3 of colleges and 
universities. How many reprints did you ve made? Would it be 
possible for this bureau, without cost to it, to have 15,000 or 20,000 
copies for distribution? 

Yours sincerely, P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


E. I. DU PONT DE Nemours & Co., 
Dyesturrs SALES DEPARTMENT, TECHNICAL LABORATORY, 
F. O. Box 518, Wilmington, Del., March 17, 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. COMMISSIONER: I was very much pleased to have your 
opinion of my little article on the “ Education of the research chemist " 
and to know that you feel that it would be an advantage to have this 
given wider publicity. 

I am looking into the matter of obtaining sufficient reprints to 
supply your needs, and will let you know if I can manage to obtain 
them. could let you have copies at once, if you could make 
use of them. 

With kind rega I am, 

Yours sin y 


1921. 


R. E. Ross. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EpUCÀTION, 
Washington, March 21, 1921. 
Mr. R. E. ROSE, 
P. O. Bow 518, Wilmington, Del. 

Dran Sin: In the absence of Commissioner Claxton, who is in the 
Middle West, I am acknowledging your letter of March 17. Doctor 
Claxton will be back in Washington at the end of this week, and I 
will submit your letter to him at the first opportunity. 

In the meantime I would suggest your sending the 300 copies of 
your article which you say you can spare, as I am sure he can make 


good use of them. 
Yours sincerely, THEO. HONOUR, 
Secretary to the Commissioner. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Dresturrs DEPARTMENT, 
SALES DIVISION TECHNICAL LABORATORY, 
Post-office bow 518, Wilmington, Del., May II, 1921. 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean COMMISSIONER: Under separate cover I forwarded to you 
300 reprints of my article on the “ Education of the research chemist ™ 
which you were kind enough to say you thought you could use to good 
adyan 8 

1 parent yet been able to make arrangements to have a larger num- 
ber printed, but I wey not lost hope of being able to do so. 

Yours very truly, 1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, May 13, 1921. 
98 F. ò Bow ei Technical Laboratory 
. O. Bow 518, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

My Dear Mr. Ross: I wish to thank you for the 300 rints of the 
article “ Education of the research ch t.“ Have these sent to 


1922. 
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the libraries of the better colleges and universities? If not, it occurs 
to me that this would be the best use to make of them. 


Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., DYBSTUFFS DEPARTMENT, 
SALES DIVISION, TECHNICAL LABORATORY, 
Post-office bow 518, Wilmington, Del., May E, 1981. 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mn. COMMISSIONER: With regard to the 8 of the article 
“The education of the research chemist,” I have to inform you that 
these have not been sent to the libraries of the better colleges and 
universities. It seems to me that this would be a very excellent way 
of making use of them. 

Yours sincerely, R. E. Ross, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTSRIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, May 28, 1921, 
Mr. R. E. Rose, 
Post-office bow 518, Wilmington, Del. 


Dear Mr. ROSE: I take pleasure in advising you that we are now 
mailing the 300 copies of your article on “The education of the re- 
search chemist " to the libraries of the more important universities and 
colleges in the United States. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk. 

Mr. MOSES. It is, perhaps, not without interest to note that 
of the eight letters written to the Bureau of Education by way 
of seducing it into this scheme five came from the Du Pont 
Co., one from the Chemical Foundation, one from the Alien 
Property Custodian, and one from Yale College. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not hear to whom those let- 
ters were sent. $ 

Mr. MOSES. These eight letters were addressed to the 
Bureau of Education. i 

* FIVE DOLLARS FOR A SENATOR. 

As another example of the manner in which the dye makers 
have been able to hoodwink the publie and to make use of goy- 
ernmental agencies for their private purpose, I desire to advert 
to the chemical industrial exhibit which occupied the boards at 
Rochester, N. X.; Springfield, Mass.; Du Pont Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Chicago; and Philadelphia, which found temporary 
shelter in both the Senate and House Office Buildings, which is 
now permanently installed at the National Museum, and which, 
in a condensed and highly idealized form, was paraded before 
the Shortridge committee. The exhibit as it appeared in this 
last-named place, Mr. President, constituted a demonstration of 
scientific processes such as never was on land or sea; and in 
one or more of the various forms in which this peripatetic 
pageant of plutocracy held sway in Washington its drawing 
power was so scant that professional pullers-in were employed 
to find sightseers at a price per head ranging as high as 85 
apiece for a Senator—prices for Representatives and other 
public officiais not quoted. I may add that I have in my pos- 
Session an affidavit to this effect. 

The origin of this exhibit, Mr. President, is shrouded in some 
mystery. The first authentic reference to it which I have been 
able to find is contained in a letter from O. E. Roberts, jr., 
captain in the Chemical Warfare Service and head of the 
chemical relations section. Writing under date of January 16, 
1920, to an officer of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Cap- 
tain Roberts refers to plans for an exhibit which he says are 
“rather up in the air,” the Chief of Staff having refused to 
sanction the project as originally proposed. Captain Roberts, 
however, was hopeful, and promised to take the matter up 
again with a view to modifying his request for funds so that 
the general plan might be adopted. It appears, Mr. President, 
from the photostat copies of official correspondence which I 
have before me, that the higher ups in the War Department 
were wary in their use of public money for private propaganda; 
but, since no question of money has ever yet served to check 
the dye propagandists in their work, that obstacle was readily 
overcome. Funds were provided from various sources; and, in 
a later letter from Captain Roberts addressed to the chemical 
department of the Du Pont Co., he voiced his appreciation of 
“heartfelt cooperation” which he had received from that 
benevolent institution. Still later, writing to the secretary of 
the American Dyes Institute, Captain Roberts requested the ap- 
proval of the institute and its authority—presumably meaning 
its funds—for the purpose of commencing the preparation of 
the second exhibit to be sent to Philadelphia; and on the same 
day, in order to emphasize the urgency of the situation, he 
telegraphed to Doctor Isermann, of the Chemical Co. of America, 
and to an official of the Du Pont Co., requesting like au- 
thority.” It is evident, Mr, President, that Captain Roberts is 
a resourceful person who believes in having more than one 
string to his bow. 


XLII— 647 


Later, writing to an officer of the Calco Chemical Co., Cap- 
tain Roberts expressed the workings of his mind in connection 
with this exhibit. Indicating that since he did not know what 
agency would “stage” it in Philadelphia, he admitted a preju- 
dice in the matter and a feeling— 
that the Chemical Warfare Service is by all means fitted to stage 
such an exhibit. 

He argued that— 


the publicity thus gained is not considered in the light of propaganda 
and would received by the general public in a better spirit than if 
it was staged as an exhibit of the dyes institute. 

Five days after this artful suggestion, Captain Roberts again 
took his ready pen in hand once more to write to the secretary 
of the dyes institute, and said: 

We have gone ahead with the preparation of this exhibit and have 
obligated ourselves for several thousand dollars, It is therefore re- 
quested that as soon as convenient you mail a check to cover the amount 
of the exhibit, as stated to your committee for our use— 

And, of course, Mr, President, he thanked his correspondent 
for an early reply. 

Mr. President, we thus see the Bureau of Education and the 
War Department, two great agents of the Government, victim- 
ized by the dye makers of the country, and our public agencies 
turned to use in private propaganda. Small wonder that many 
well-meaning and impulsive people, including Senators, have 
been duped by what they thought to be their own Government 
advocating this vicious legislation; though the proof is here 
clear that it was merely the work of a corrupt and unscrupu- 
lous group of monopolistic profiteers. 

Mr. President, if we turn now to the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, so well thumbed by Senators who have taken part 
in the debate on this bill, on page 79 we may read: 

Previous to the war the domestic synthetic dye industry was re- 
stricted to assembling a limited number of dyes from intermediates im- 
ported from Germany. In 1914, 6,619,729 pounds of coal-tar dyes, valued 
at ny were made from imported intermediates (aniline in part 
ie the war the failure of the foreign supply and the great needs 
of the domestic consumer, combined with great initiative on the part of 
the dye makers, ee rise to the rapid development of dye manufactur- 
ne In 1917, 45,977.246 pounds were produced, increasing to 88,- 
263,776 pounds in 1920. 

According to the same authority, Mr. President, our produc- 
tion in 1914 was only 6,619,729 pounds, with a value of $2,470,096, 
whereas in 1920 the production, which I have named, was valued 
at $95,618,749. In other words, both production and value have 
risen together. In 1914 the importation and production com- 
bined were slightly less than 53,000,000 pounds, and their value 
about $13,000,000, or an average price of less than 25 cents per 
pound. In 1920 production and importation had risen to 92,- 
000,000 pounds, in round numbers, with a value of more than 
$100,000,000, or about $1 per pound. During the same period 
our exports in all classes of dyes have risen to nearly $30,000,000, 
or an amount three times the value of our total importations 
from Germany prior to the war. These figures, Mr. President, 
show that the dye industry in this country has far transcended 
the 60 per cent of total consumption which the dye makers in 
1916 set for themselves as the limit at which they would begin 
to reduce their demand for protection; yet in spite of this, sir, 
we find them here impudently demanding a total embargo against 
all competition from abroad at a time when the chief members 
of the group are in a position to strangle equally all competition 
at home. 

IS THERE A MONOPOLY? 

This latter fact is evident, Mr. President, from the undisputed 
assertion made before the Shortridge committee that two dye 
makers in America to-day produce substantially 70 per cent of 
the total American dye output. These two producers are the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., whose output, admitted by 
itself, is substantially 40 per cent of the total American produc- 
tion; and the Du Pont Co., whose output is more nebulously 
stated by its president to be about one-sixth of the total pro- 
duction. These per cents combined, Mr. President, account for 
nearly 60 per cent of the total American production; and it is 
significant that neither producer saw fit to dispute the assertion 
of the junior Senator from Utah that the two companies com- 
bined handle 70 per cent of the American dye output. 

Mr. President, I do not need to argue from this that monopoly 
exists in the dye business in America; the figures speak for 
themselves. And they are strengthened each day in Washing- 
ton by the close correlation and cooperation of the energetic 
lobbies of these two concerns in a manner to indicate something 
at least as strong as a gentleman's agreement. 

I shall speak in detail of but one of these companies. The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. possessed a long and honorable 
record in American industry up to 20 years ago, at which time 
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the copartnerships and corporate forms under which its busi- 
ness had been conducted were taken over by a new corporation, 
which so speedily wandered into evil ways and so soon found 
itself upon evil days that in 1907 it was proceeded against by 
the Federal Government and dissolved as a corporation exist- 
ing in violation of the antitrust law. Having been told then 
by the courts what they could not do, the Du Ponts have since 
found able counsel to tell them what they may do. And as a 
result to-day we find them not only in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, which have made the Du Pont name famous, but en- 
gaged in the production of dyes to an extent substantially mo- 
nopolistic, and having a dominant position in such widely varied 
fields of enterprise as phonographs, automobiles, artificial 
leather, hard fiber, celluloid, moving-picture films, artificial 
silks, paints, varnishes—and politics. 

At the outbreak of the war, and I quote now, Mr. President, 
from an article appearing in The Nation’s Business for October, 
1921, written by Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of the Du Pont 
Oo., its capital assets were about $80,000,000, and its annual 
business amounted to about $26,000,000. It has since expanded, 
according to the same authority, to a business of over $300,- 
000,000 a year, and to an investment “in factories for the pro- 
duction of special military explosives of 5220,000, 000.“ Its 
total net profits in six recent years have amounted to $257,- 
000,000, as shown by a computation of figures taken from 
Moody’s Manual, 


WHERE DID THEY GET IT? 


The reluctant Mr. du Pont will probably never tell in what 
manner his company was permitted thus to swell its assets and 
its profits. May I in some small measure, Mr. President, supply 
his omission? 

I have here a tabulation drawn from official sources showing 
that, beginning with January 10, 1918, and running through to 
a latest date of February 11, 1919, the Du Pont Co. and two 
of its subsidiaries secured advances from the Federal Treasury 
in the gross sum of $99,250,552.80. This money, Mr. President, 
was paid for the purpose of creating huge establishments which 
bear the Du Pont name and which were devoted to furnishing 
supplies to the Government during the war. Thus the people 
of the United States not only financed the Du Ponts in the tre- 
mendous extension of their business but were also mulcted by 
the Du Ponts to an extent which enabled the company to in- 
crease its plant value to an admitted $220,000,000, while at the 
same time taking out net profits which in one year amounted 
to $129,000,000. 


THE LUCKY DU PONTS. 


The Du Ponts still hold, as of July 1, 1922, $35,121,066.02 of 
Government funds unaccounted for, although the war ended 
almost four years ago. On practically none of this $100,000,000 
of public money advanced to them did the Du Ponts pay in- 
terest; and the only security they ever gave for any portion 
of this huge sum of the public’s funds was their own notes or 
bonds. Lucky, indeed, Mr. President, is that company which, 
desiring to extend its business, can float its issues of securities 
through the Federal Treasury, and luckiest of all are the Du 
Pont companies. 

I ask that the table to which I refer may here be printed in 
my remarks without reading, so that Senators who doubt my 
conclusions may study the figures from the Record to-morrow 
at their leisure. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Advance payments made by e to the Du Pont interests, 


THROUGH WAR CREDITS BOARD. 


Security. 
ARAN Demand note, $27,- 
264.20; en- 
8. Du 
Pont, J. J. Ras- 

kob. 
Do.. . . . 26, 734,264. 29 . do. . . . . . do. Do. 
Du Po 
ing 


—A22** 1713, 800. 00 May 2, 1018 . . . do 


Advance payments made by War Department to the Du Pont interests, 
1918—19—Continued, . 


THROUGH SECRETARY OR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Security. 


None of record. 


RECAPITULATION, 

Advances made through War Credits Board: 
To E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
To Du Pont Engineering Co. 


$27, 484, 264. 29 
8, 270, 050. 00 


Advances made through Secretary or Assistant Secre- 


8 War: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co-. 21, 192, 238. 51 
To Du Pont Engineering Co 41, 904, 000. 00 


udustries ( 5, 400, 000, 00 


Total of advances made. 99, 250, 552. 80 
{Nore.—Of the total amount advanced, $99,250,552.80, there re- 
mained unrecouped as at July 1, 1922, $85,121,066.02, not including 
interest due on advances to Pont Engineering Co., as authorized by 
War Credits Board.] 

Mr. MOSES. It must not be forgotten, Mr. President, that in 
addition to these millions of proceeds which were derived from 
our Liberty loan drives, and which were paid direct to the Du 
Ponts from the American people’s own Treasury, the Du Ponts 
received what probably will be found to be an even larger num- 
ber of millions of American money, similarly derived and paid 
from the loans which we made to the foreign Governments and 
which we are now trying to recover. To the senior Senator from 
Utah, being a member of the commission which has this matter 
in hand, I commend the task of endeavoring to find how many of 
the American taxpayers’ dollars flowed into the coffers of the 
Du Ponts through foreign channels. 

I assume, Mr. President, that Senators who vote for this 
proposed embargo can do so only upon the theory that the 
largess of the American people to the Du Ponts is not yet suffi- 
cient and that it should be supplemented by the gift contained 
in the outrageous legislation which they demand in this bill. 

The Du Ponts entered the dye business in 1917, its beautifully 
printed announcement bearing date of July of that year. It 
started, as the announcement reads, with four organized fac- 
tors to insure success—the necessary raw materials; a splendid 
chemical and engineering organization; unequaled plant and 
laboratory facilities; and an adequate commercial organization. 

SEEKING TO DIVIDE THE WHOLE WORLD. 

To this they should have added a fifth, comprising the con- 
tract which they had made seven months earlier with Levin- 
stein (Ltd.), a British corporation, with whom they sought to 
divide the world, Levinstein to have Great Britain and its pos- 
sessions, except Canada, a portion of Europe and other coun- 
tries, except those in which the Du Ponts had exclusive rights, 
while the Du Ponts were to have the United States and all its 
possessions, Mexico, Central and South America, and nonexclu- 
sive rights throughout all the world except where Levinstein 
could preempt them. ‘This contract came to light through the 
breach of a second contract entered into by the Du Ponts and 
one Edgar Levinstein, of Boston, who sued the Du Ponts for 
$1,000,000 in litigation filed in the Federal courts in May, 1920. 
This suit was never brought to trial. It was settled out of 
court, but no one knows the terms of settlement. I hope it is 
no injustice to suppose that the Levinstein contract still exists 
and that Levinstein and the Du Ponts still are monarchs of all 
they survey. 

In the three years of this dye discussion we have heard much, 
Mr. President, about the German cartel, and especially about 
the Badische Co., which, as everyone knows, is the chief Ger- 
man producer of dyestuffs. The cartel and the Badische have 
been held up before us as the bogie men of the dye world. 
And we have been repeatedly and solemnly warned to have no 
traffic or communication with them or to permit them an 
approach to our shores within the limit of the 3 maritime 
miles within which the Volstead Act is operative. 


To Du Pont American 
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A PROPOSED DEAL WITH THE GERMANS, 


Nevertheless, we find—and I have here an affidavit in proof 
of the disclosure—that on the 21st of November, 1919, there 
gathered in Zurich, Switzerland, Mr. Mead, a vice president of 
the Du Pont Co.; Mr. Laffey, an attorney for the Du Ponts; 
Mr. Morris Poucher, whose name is redolent of all that smells of 
Du Pont; Mr. Eysten Berg, and Dr. E. C. Kuntz, neither of 
whom I can sufficiently identify. They had journeyed to Zurich 
for the purpose of conferring with Dr. Carl Bosch, Dr. R. 
Bohn, two directors of the Badische Co., and Dr. Ernst Schwartz, 
another representative of the same malignant organization. 
The object of their travels was to procure the adoption of a 
plan, proposed by Mr. Poucher and aiming at a trade arrange- 
ment between the German works and the Du Ponts. The 
Badische declined to enter into the arrangement, 

CHINA, TOO. 


Undismayed by the disaster which had overtaken their mo- 
nopolistic contract with Levinstein and undaunted by the rebuff 
received from the Badische Co., the Du Ponts continued to seek 
new worlds to conquer, and on June 24, 1921, the Republic of 
China issued a bulletin announcing that the Du Ponts were 
planning to form a dye company in China in connection with 
Doctor Wang and Mr. Nieh. This step was taken subsequent to 
an earlier proposal submitted by the Da Ponts to the American 
trade counsel in China, and by him reported on March 5, 1921, 
that his office should attempt to effect an arrangement whereby 
the Chinese Government would confiscate 18,000 trade-marks 
held by the Germans for dyes marketed in China and form a 
joint Chinese company or an American-British company to 
license these trade-marks from the Chinese Government. We 
thus see, Mr. President, how the beneficent, educational, patri- 
otic, and eleemosynary principle of the Chemical Foundation 
was to be imposed upon the patient and long-suffering Chinese, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Would not the establishment of such a 
company over in China have been very beneficial to America? 

Mr. MOSES. I am not so clear about that. At any rate, 
I decline to enter into that now, because I am reciting history. 

On May 21, 1921, a memorandum on the dye industry in 
China was submitted to the British, French, and American 
Chambers of Commerce, the Du Pont representative modestly 
signing in last place on behalf of America, and recommending 
that the Reparation Commission be given authority, after con- 
sultation with the principal dye firms of the allied nations, to 
impose an export duty on dyes from Germany which would 
be high enough to protect the firms in the least favored of the 
allied nations as regards exchange—meaning America—and 
thus to enable the Du Ponts to secure a firm foothold from 
which to seize the lion's share of the dye business in China. 

For more than a year now, Mr. President, I have heard noth- 
ing of the imperialistic plans of the Du Ponts in Europe or in 
the Orient. It is probable that both schemes have crashed to 
the ground; a probability strongly reinforced by the pressure 
which the Du Ponts are now making to secure for themselves an 
embargo in the American market in order that they may mulct 
from American consumers the sums which they haye found 
themselves unable to take from war-stricken Europeans or the 
simple-minded orientals. 

Mr. President, I now ask to have inserted at this point as 
a portion of my remarks without reading certain exhibits, 
which at my written request were admitted as evidence before 
the Shortridge committee. These exhibits, and indeed the en- 
tire testimony taken by the Shortridge committee, are un- 
available for the general use of Senators or others interested, 
because the proceedings before that committee have not yet 
been printed, and I say this in extenuation of the voluminous 
documents which I here submit. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TREATY OF VERSAILLES, Part VIII, Annex VI. 


1. Germany accords to the Reparation Commission an option to 

uire as part of reparation the delivery by Germany of such quan- 
tities and kind of dyestuffs and chemical drugs as the commission 
may designate not exceeding 50 per cent of the total stock of each and 
every kind of dyestuff and chemical drug in Germany or under German 
control at the date of the coming Into force of the present T This 
option shall be exercised within 60 days of the receipt by the com- 
mission of such particulars as to stocks as may be considered necessary 
by the commission. 

2. Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an option 
to require delivery during the period from the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty until January 1, 1920, and during each 
paoa of six months thereafter until January 1, 1925, of . 

nd of dyestuff and chemical drug up to an amount not ex ing 25 

er cent of the German production of such dyestuff and chemical drugs 

uring the previous six months’ period. If in any case the production 
auring such preyious six months was, in the by Vigo of the commission 
less than normal, the amount required may be 25 per cent of the normal 
production. Such opan shall be exercised within four weeks after the 
recelpt of such particulars as to production and in such form as may 
be considered necessary by the commission; these particulars shall be 


furnished by the German Government immediately after the expiration 
of each six months’ period. 

8. For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under e 1 
the price shall be fixed by the commission, having regard to pre-war 
net export prices and to subsequent increases of cost. For dyestuffs 
and chemical aruga delivered under paragraph 2 the price shall be 
fixed by the commission, having regard to pre-war net export prices and 
subsequent variations of cost or the lowest net selling price of similar 
dyestuffs and chemical drugs to any other purchaser. 

4. All details, including mode and times of exercising the options and 
making delivery and all other questions arising under this arrangement, 
shall determined by the Reparation Commission; the German Gov- 
ernment will furnish to the commission all necessary information and 
other a ance which it may require, 

5. The above expression “ dyestuffs and chemical drugs” includes 
all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediates or other products used 
in connection with dyeing so far as they are manufactured for sale. 
oon resent arrangement sball also apply to cinchona bark and salts of 
quinine. 

ee 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1919. 
A. M. PATTERSON, Esq., 

President Testile Alliance (Inc.), New York City. 

Dear Sir: N are now being carried on in Paris by the 
representatives of the allied and associated Governments for the pur- 

se of securing the early delivery of German dyes at prices similar to 

ose described in Annex VI of Part VIII of the treaty of peace with 
Germany. For your convenience, there is inclosed herewith a copy of 
War Trade Board Ruling 819, in which the provisions of Annex are 
set forth in detail. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State has deter- 
mined to permit the importation of vat dyes from Germany in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the requirements of the consumers in the 
United States for a six months’ period, October 1, 1919, to April 1, 
1920, and it may be desirable that manufacturers in the United States 
are enabled to avail themselves of the benefit of such plan as may 
result from the current negotiations in securing the above-mentioned 
uantities of vat dyes. To bring this about it would be necessary to 
designate a central agency to act as an intermediary between the con- 
sumers of dyes in the United States and the allied authorities from or 
through whom the dyes are to be secured. The Department of State 
would be prepared to designate the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as such 
to perform the following services under the terms and condi- 
ereinbelow set forth: 

(1) The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State will 
issue allocation certificates to consumers in the United States, stating 
that said consumers are entitled to secure the importation from Ger- 
mek of the vat dyes specified in such certificates. 

(2) The 


(8) The Textile Alliance Gries) will accept from consumers holding 
the above-mentioned alloca 


tiations, and they will be subject to the approve of the War 
tions hereinbelow 


(6) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be entitled to charge a commis- 
sion for the services rendered by it, which commission shall be suf- 
ficient to defray all expenses incurred in carrying out the plan and per- 
forming the acts described in this letter; but it is to be understood 
that the alliance will not retain any profits arising out of this trans- 
action and that any overplus remaining out of commissions collected, 
after the payment of all expenses, will be distributed pro rata among 
the consumers by whom such commissions shall have been paid. 

The department desires to be advised at an early date whether the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) would be willing to perform the services de- 
scribed in this letter, 15 8 the situation would seem to make such 
an arrangenrent desirable, 

Very truly yours, WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary. 
(Copy to F. A. Fleisch, vice president Textile Alliance (Inc.), 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City.) 


War TRADE BOARD, 
Washington, October 10, 1919. 


IMPORTATION OF GERMAN VAT DYRS. 


Sirs: 1. 5 to paragraph 7 of our circular letter of October 1, 
1919, the War Trade Board Section is now able to advise you that 
negotiations referred to in said paragraph have resulted in the adop- 
tion of a plan under which a substantial portion of the German vat 
dyes, covered by the vat-dye certificates issued by the War Trade Board 
Section on the date above mentioned, may be secured at prices agreed 
upon by the interallied authorities at Paris. 

2, The Textile Alliance (Inc.), of 45 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York City, has been d ted as the sole official agency to administer 
the pro ons of the above-mentioned plan and to import and dis- 
tribute the dyes which will be secured thereunder, 

3. Holders of allocation certificates who desire to avail themselves of 
the provisions of said plan should 8 assign and forward their 
vatdye certificates to the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

4. It is impossible at the present time to state definitely the exact 


amount of vat dyes which will be immediately available under the 
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above-mentioned plan. A determination of the amounts which may be 


secured by the holders of vat-dye certificates can not ‘be made un 

the Textile Alliance (Inc.) has been advised af the exact quantities 
desired to be pure’ by certificate holders. Accordingly, holders of 
certificates, th should advise the Textile 


Textlle Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled, in the event it should prove 
impossible to secure the entire amounts of the varions dyes so applied 
for, to sell and deliver to each certificate holder his pro rata share of 
the total amount obtainable. 

5. All holders of vat-dye certificates who desire to participate in the 
above-mentioned plan must deliver their certificates to, and place their 
orders through, the Textile Alliance (Inc.), as 5 an in the foregoing 
paragrapbs 8 and 4, on or before October 31, 1919. 

6. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be prepared within the next few 
days to inform certificate holders of the further details of the plan 
herein described, including the prices of various vat dyes, the terms 
of payment, and the time and manner of delivery. 

. The purchase, importation, and distribution of all vat dyes $e. 
quired under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and with- 
out profit to the Textile 8 and, accordingly, it is hereby 
prescribed as a condition of participation in said plan that all ns 
participating therein shall release and hold hermione the e Alli- 
ance (Inc.) and its officers, agents, and employees from any and all 
claims or liability arising in connection with ig Sastre, sales, or 
deliveries of the vat dyes e referred to. 


Very truly yours, 
d 1 Wan TRADE BOARD SECTION, 
BURBAU OF IMPORTS. 


War TRADE BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1919. 


IMPORTATION OF GERMAN DYES OTHER THAN VAT DYES. 


certificate for consumption in your d 

months’ period November 15, 1919, to May 15, 1920. The War Trade 
Board on is now prepared to Ucenses for the importation of 
the above-mentioned dyes in accordance with the regulations herein- 
after set forth. 

(2) All nonvat-dye allocation certificates are issued by the War 
Trade Board section upon the express condition that the consumers 
to whom they have been issued shall file with the War Trade Board 
section, on the dates hereinafter specified, statements of the following 
character, to wit: 

(a) On or before March 1, 1920, a sworn statement showing that 

covered by said certificates have been actually delivered to 
said consumers, or the reasons why such delivery has not been made. 

(b) On or before June 1. 1920, a sworn statement showing, respec- 
tively, the amounts of said dyes which have been actually consumed 
during the above-mentioned six months’ period, and the amount thereof 
remaining in the hands of said consumers on d date. 

The acceptance of a nonvat-dye allocation certificate will be held to 
constitute an a ment by the consumer to whom said certificate has 
been issued to file with War Trade Board section the statements 
hereinabove described. 

(3) Licenses for the importation of German nonvat dyes will be 
issued only when the applications for import licenses are acco: 
by nonvat-dye allocation certificates issued by the War Trade 


jon. 
(4) If the application for import license is to be made by an im- 
rter or any on other than the person to whom such certificate 
as been issued, the holder of such certificate must assign the same 
to the — for the import license by executing the authorization 


appended to the certificate. The assignment of such certificate will be 
permitted onl n the express condition that the assignee of such 
certificate shall file with the War Trade Board section the sworn state- 


ment described in paragraph (a) or pert (2) of these regulations, and 
the acceptance of such assignment will be held to constitute an a 
ment by said assignee to file such sworn statement with the 
Trade d section. 

(5) A separate application for import license must be filed for each 
allocation certificate. For your convenience there is inclosed herewith 
copy of 5 Form “ M.“ 

(6) With respect to all applications for im 
suant to these ar Trade Board section has waived the 
requirements that such applications must be accompanied by the 
supplemental information sheets heretofore prescribed to be used in 
8 vi, me importation of dyes, (See W. T. B. R. 825, issued 
ugust 15, £ 

7) In this connection the War Trade Board section advises you 
that as the result of certain recent ne; 
tives of the allied and associated Governments and of the German 
Government a substantial portion of the German nonvat dyes covered 
by the nonvat-dye certificates, which have been issued by the War 
Trade Board section to satisfy the 55 of consumers for the 
six months’ period November 15, 1919, to May 15, 1920, has been 
made ayailable to consumers in the United States at prices agreed upon 
by the interallied authorities at Paris. 

(8) The Textile Alliance (Ine.), of 45 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York Pity, has been designated as the sole official sae to import, on 
behalf of consumers, such part of the total allocation of nonvat dyes 
as has been made available as the result of the negotiations referred 
to above, and to the extent to which consumers may desire to obtain 
a part of their requirements from that source. Importation through 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) is optional with the consumer and not 
mandatory, but consumers who desire to import dyes which have 
been made available as the result of the negotiations referred to 
above must do so exclusively through the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

(9) Holders of allocation certificates, who desire to import through 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) from the oficial source referred to above, 
should assign and forward their nonvat dye certificates to the Textile 
Aviance (Inc.). 

(10) It is impossible at the Po nt time to state 3 the 
exact amount of nonyat dyes which will be immediately available to 
each consumer from the official source referred to above. A determi- 
nation of the amounts which may be the holders of 


ar 


licenses filed pur- 
ations, the 


tiations between the representa-. 


nonvat dye certificates can not be made until the Textile Alli- 
ance (Inc.) has been advised of the exact quantities desired to 
be purchased by certificate holders. Accordingly, holders of certifi- 
ca when forwarding the same, should advise the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) of the amounts of nonvat dyes (not exceeding, however, the 


amounts al to them) which they wish to secure through the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.), and authorize the Textile Alliance ae) a 


extile Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled, in the event it should prove 
possible to secure the entire amounts of the various dyes so applied 
for, to sell and deliver to each certificate holder his pro rata share of 


the total amount obtainable. 

(11) All holders of nonvat dye allocation certificates who desire 
to import through the Textile Alliance (Inc.), must assign and de- 
Aiea (isc) as e e e and 16 

ance (Inc.) as prov: ‘or e foregoing an 
not more certificate herein described. sf 

(12) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) is prepared to inform certificate 
holders of details in relation to prices, terms of payment, and time 


and manner of delivery. 1 

(18) The N importation, and distribution of all nonvat dyes 
acquired under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and 
without profit to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) and, accordingly, it ig here 
by prescribed as a condition of participation in said plan that all per- 
sons participating hold harmless the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) and its officers, agents, and spires: from any and 
all claims or lability arising in connection th any importations, 
sales, or deliveries of the nonvat dyes hereinabove referred to. 


Very truly yours, 
a Wan Trapu BOARD SECTION, 
BURBAU OF IMPORTS. 


APRIL 10, 1920. 


a the same for their account, it being understood 
im 


therein shall release and 


In reply refer to Ta. 
Toe TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INCc.), 
New York City. 


S 8 Ta = refer to 3 recent] g Mr. 
an erle-Smith, o s and a represen e of your 
tons of German E hater 


ven 
ve 
of 2e sya oe the shippers to the transportation company, as evidemest 
0 
Oy he total 8 of dyes covered by the inventories was approxi- 
mately 20,000 metric tons, of which the allied and associated powers 
were entitled to receive not to exceed 50 per cent. 

Thus far there has been but a partial allocation of these pee «Par 
dyes among the allied and associated powers. The portionment 
amounted in all to 5.200 metrie tons, of which the United States was 

the right to take, at the prices above re d to, an amount up 

1,500 metrie tons, without restriction as to colors, except that the 
amount taken of any one color was limited to 10.22 per cent of the 
8 of that particular color, as covered by the inventories above 
ref to. 

American consumers were informed of this 1,500 tons of German dyes 
available from this source and were given an opportunity to order 
therefrom through the Textile Alliance (Inc.) such colors and amounts 
as were rmitted to be imported under governmental regulations. 
Only 300 tons were so ordered. There remain approximately 1,200 tons 
still available to the United States at the prices above referred to. 
Such dyes may be acquired at a price far below the present market 
value, and therefore present an exceedingly valuable asset, whether for 
internal use or for resale on foreign markets to which this country is 
entitled. We are informed that unless arrangements can be made 
allowing further time to the United States in which to exercise {ts 
option an order, with full specifications, must be n to the proper 
authorities in Paris, not later than April 15, 1920, by the United States 
or its nominee. In default of such order these 1,200 tons of dyes will 
revert to their source for reapportionment among the allied and asso- 
ciated powers and will be for the most part lost to this country, with 
detriment to American interests. 


The Textile Alliance (Inc.), of 

New York, therefore, provided the necessity arises, is authorized to 

urchase in its private a ace ee the interest of th 
ons o 


1. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will select such colors and may 


roper authorities in Paris, not later than April 8, 1920, a 
fogether with specifications for th 


accepted and e for by the alliance or a transportation company 


to whom the purchase price of these dyes is payable, 
and in what manner. 8 

2. The following conditions shall apply to the importation and sale 
of these dyes b. e alliance ; 

(a) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will not import dyes into this coun- 
e Sige in accordance with governmental regulations as to their entry 
into this country. 

(b) In the sale of dyes which may be Imported the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) will not charge prices considered unreasonable by the Department 
of State. It shall conform with advices as to the policy of the War 
Trade Board or its successors, which shall be given for the purpose of 
protecting generally the interests of dye consumers and manufacturers, 
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und it shall discriminate in no way by price on otherwise between con- 
sumers that wish to 


Pi ne — ns lati th tion of ‘dumping,’—dyes 
under governmen ons; e prevention ‘dumping, 
to be sold at — 2 market prices; the ent 
that as far as 33 le the marketing of dyes 
compete with the sale o es — — — from the United States.“ 
3. It is recommended that until imported into this country for sale 
as provided above, the dyes shall be kept stored outside of this . 
The net profits aceruing from the sale of these dyes by the 
Alliance (ine) shall be into the on such conditions as 
hall be authorized by the Secretary of Sta di the Secretary, of the 
ry: Provided. 8 That the Texti® Alliance (Inc.) may re- 
tain as a reserve fund to meet a ig; expenditures such sums as 
and the proper officials: of the 


may be upon between the alliance 
State ry Departments. 
I . gentlemen,, 


‘our obedient servant (for the Secretary of State), 
Frank I., Pour, 
Undersecretary. 


Jusen: 80, 1920. 


Inc.), 


The TEXTILE ALLIANCE 
New York City. 


German manu- 
facturers as of August 30, September 5, 19, and 27, 1919. This option 
1930, K the United Beates does not by that date 

Commission. of its intention to exercise 


m 
m of the inventories referred to, containi 
rices, also lists showing the amount of each 1 4 be: apportioned —— 


i be identified for 
the purpose into, 


stocks manufactured b “ 
30. 1920, both inclusive: Lists with prices are furnished’ by the: 
mans of dyes manufactured monthly. tion upon 2225 es ex- 
pires 90 days after ench list is furnished to and approved by the 
Gotan at three inky A OUES are TO TE NAD den ie ae eae 
ce no » lists and others are to. be s ou in due 
all of which will be- identified for the “i eet 
0. 


e ee 
(ec es herein r: as: on C. n e amount th 
be produced by Germam manufacturers during the period of about fee 
years, beginning with July 1. 1920; which amount it is said may be 
substantially the entire dye produ of the German mannfacturers 
im excess: of the quantity required! for current domestic: consumption 
in Germany. It appears that im order to participate in Option e 
United States must shortly express its: intention of doing 80 without, 
however, committing itself to order, take or pay for any 
soever,. but nevertheless orig its right to such kinds and amounts 
within the limits of the option as it may from time to time desire after 
the dyes have been produced and definite prices establistied, which shall 
not exceed the lowest prices at which the: Germans currently sell the 
same dyes to any purchaser, German or the other. There are known to 
be available under Options A and B appreciable amounts of colors now 
needed by American consumers and other colors: which are quite: certain 
to be badly needed a little later. It is reasonably certain that if Option 
C is not availed of consumers im this country will be at a serious dis- 
advantage with foreign competitors. The Department of State, there- 
fore, deems it essential that this option be exercised and that à suitable 
concern: be found or forced to undertake the matter, Througl» 

similar undertakings the Textile Alliance has 


ment. 

In view of all the er circumstances the Department of State 
desires: and requests and hereby authorizes. the Textile Alliance: to un- 
dertake upon the following terms and conditions, under Option A and 
Option B and also, if later found to be necessary, under Option C, the 
purchase of such available dyes as may be necessary for American con- 
sumption, or, in discretion of the Textile Alliance for foreign resale, as 
hereinafter provided : 

1. It is, understood the sg ed feo to purchase on the part of the 
Textile Alliance only dyes of standard or pre-war quality. 
The ent. will render such assistance as may be proper 
to obtain redress in cases of dyes delivered being: of inferior val! 

2. The All yes that 


xtile Alliance and approved: by the Department of State. 

It shall be within the discretion of the Textile Allfance to order 
under Options A and B whatever dyes it may deem advisable for 
saie or exchange abroad, which sale or exchange shall be such as the 
Textile Alliance may deem to be satisfactory and without prejudice 
to the interests of American consumers and producers of dyes, it be- 
ing understood that the Textile Alliance shall use its utmost endeavor 
to secure for American: consumers: the maximum amount of dyes wanted! 
that are not produced in this 5 

It shall be within the province of the Textile Alliance (Ine.) to ne- 

te for the sale of stocks of dyes included: in tious A and B 

eld through purchase or exchange by the Textile: Alliance other than 
those dyes listed as importable by the Department of State, and to sell 
the same for consumption abroad to any firm, corporation, or individ- 
ual in any country in the world, including the United: States, its pos- 
sessions: and protectorates, providing the price charged by the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) will in its jndgment be fair and reasonable and not so 


55 
sinter te sera 


low that such sale or sales might be considered as “dumping” of the 
dyes, ar that whem goods are dyed therewith 
w foreign: man 


cturers to meet, or as ly e the market- 
ing of these dyes will not ——j vantageously with the sale of 
es. 


e 
4. There shall be: no obligations upon the Textile Alliance to receive 
or pay for dye whatever excepting such kind and: amount as it 


ob in the f 
oo reg e gg gt ge igh 
exchange; and terms: itely fixed, Í yi 


8 


t 16 time this agreement with respect. tion 
dice to to which the Textile Alliance or the De- 
at that time be: committed. 
5. No dyes shall be imported into the United States: for domestic 
consumption: without the approval! of the Department of State or its 


other 


s -its proteetion in conneetion with 
“ One-half to be 


the as need 


public 
rofit; the remainder to be paid into the United States 25 
8 into the shall be disposed of as Congress may 
: of Sta will make recommendations 
to Congress. that said moneys paid into the: be appropriated 
r educational and scientific purposes,” 
any liabilities sopesar to exist upon the conclusion of operations, 
Department of State will allow sufficient funds to be retained by the 
le Alliance (Inc.) to cover such liabilities. 
Tt is contemplated settlements shall be made upon the conclusion of 


ding, that the 
quality and that all directions 
the Textile Alliance direct to the 
tion Commission through the 

n represen 


tatives: 
t ot State shall in due course advise the Textile 
to pay fon dyes until 


and un 
of a deferred bilt be obli, fo pay more than the agreed prices with 
such interest, if any, as the T Alllance may have received thereon 
subsequent to the e of shipment. 


rtment may designate; the Textile Alliance shall render reports to the 
Department of State indicating the dyes that have been oi show- 
ing how disposed of, and at what ces. The Dej ent of State 


shall have a right to audit the accounts covering nsactions under 
this agreement if desired. d the transactions of the Textile 

by these reports or audits be unsatisfactory to 
the Department of State it shall have the right to require such changes 
as it may desire with respect to future transactions. 
artment of State will extend whatever 


Shoul 


11. The assistance it may. 
consistent! in overcoming any obstacles the Textile Alliance may 
encounter marketing dyes e under Option A, 

I am; gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant (for the of State) 
ORMAN H. Davis, 
Undersecretary. 


(Statement to the press for 8 — papers of September 
Wan TRADE BOARD: SECTION, 
DAPARTMEND OF STATE. 


GERMAN DYEATUFES, 


The United. States: Government, through the War Trade Board see 
tion of the Department of State has, in the interest of the people of 
ithe United States, authorized the Textile Alliance: (Inc.), of New York 
City, to e, without profit to itself, the following action in 
connection with reparation des: 

(1), To purchase certain dyes, being the final apportionment of im- 
pounded stocks covered by inventories of German manufacturers as of 
August 30, September 5, 19, and 27, 1919, in order that certain dyes 
which are not manufactured in this country and which are included in 
these impounded stocks might not be lost to the United States with 
detriment to American interests, 
| (2) To purchase dyes from the present existin 
by Germany between the dates of February 1, 1920, and June 30, 1920 
bath inclusive, in order that certain dyes which are not manufactured 
in this coun and which are included in these stocks might not be 
lost to the United States with detriment to American interests. 

} (8) If found to be necessary and advisable to purchase such dyes 
as may be required and ordered through it by American consumers 
uture daily production of German manufacturers for the four 
od commencing July 1, 1920: 
of the Textile Alliance (Ing.) to resell to Ameri- 
can consumers’ the dyes acquired as above provided is subject to strict 
provisions. ing selling price and inanner of sale, for the purpose 
‘of insuring fair and equal treatment to all consumers who may wish 
to avail themselves of the opportunity offered. 
Government has decided to exercise its option upon German Dm- 
‘pounded: stocks and has authorized the Textile Alliance (Ine) to pur- 


stocks manufactured 


from 
and one-half year 
(4) The au 


JC rie ea A etree Ci poet be pen Es ae 
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Under 

Trade Board section no dyes from 

these stocks may be imported by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) which 

are either manufactured here or for which suitable substitutes are 

manufactured here on reasonable terms as to, price, quanti and p 
an 


chase these stocks in the interest of the American consumer, 
existing regulations of tbe War 


duction. No consumer will be allowed to receive more 8 
months’ supply of any dye at any one period from this source. Practi- 
cally the same understanding is in effect regarding the any produc- 
tion of the German factories from February 1 to July 30, 1920. 

Regarding the subject of future daily production, the Department of 
State has received information which would indicate that for some 
time to come the German factories will not be in a e to supplx 
all expected requirements of the allied and associated countries and 
to fill Government orders emanating from these sources. If these indi- 
cations are correct, it would appear that unless this Government in- 
dicated a desire to exercise its option on future daily 5 and 
should render available machinery which would make it possible for 
American consumers, if they so desire, to obtain colors from this 
source, the American consumer might not be able to get such German 
dyes as he required. The consumer should clearly understand that he 
is not obligated or even advised to place orders through the machinery 
made available by the Government. If he believes t German dyes 
may be obtained from unofficial sources, he may, subject to the then 
enering import regulations, elther order such dyes as he needs direct 
from the German manufacturer or through such agent or agency as 
he mayi designate. $ 

If the consumer, however, can not obtain, or believes he can not 
obtain, dyes by other means, the Government can exercise its option 
on the subsequent daily p ction of the German factories and the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) can transmit his orders for purchase from 
official sources. 


Report or E. S. CHAPIN, PARIS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE 
ALLIANCE (Ixc.), WHO HerorNep TO New YORK SEPTEMBER 27, TO 
THE DYE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, SEPTEM- 
BER 29, 1920. : 

I will divide the report into four parts: First, the Herty option 
colors; second, the reparation colors from the Impounded stocks; third, 

German daily production and the future; and fourth, general comments. 


HERTY OPTION. 


laced with the cartel by the Textile Alliance from as- 
hem of licenses under the first six months’ allocation 


The orders 


unds, approximately 
have been 


from apparent 


600,000 pounds. 

As regards the vat colors, in March they stated that they could de- 
liver about 40,000 pounds and held out no promise nor encouragement 
of being able to oe large quantities in the future, but since then they 
have shipped 210, ounds. 

The record of the Badische Co. 18 ly Interesting in connec- 
tion with this change of attitude and improvement in performance by 


the Germans. The Radische Co, received 43 per cent of the orders 
placed; that is, 732,000 pounds out of 1,700, unds; and of the 
vat colors 70 per cent of the orders; that is, 318,000 unds out of 


360.000 pounds, To date the Badische have delivered 625,000 pounds; 
that is, 85 per cent of their total orders; and of the vat colors they 
have delivered 280.000 pounds; that is, 89 per cent. 

For months in letters and posean interviews various representa- 
tives of the cartel have insisted upon the “bonne velonte” of the 
cartel and their desire to do everything possible to cooperate with the 
Textile Alliance and to send their colors to the consumers in America. 

Some comparisons are at times interesting and to the point. I was 
told by a British authority that Great Britain had secured on the free 
market up to August 1, 200 tons of German dyes. This should be com- 

ared with our figures of 400 tons as of ptember 7 plus the un- 
nown quantity imported into the United States under license through 
other channels. It is quite evident that the cartel have made unusual 
efforts to send a large proportion of their free production to the United 
States. That they are anxious to sell to the United States came out 
quite wing during my last trip te Germany. The representative of 
one of the factories asked me if they could not secure some more Herty 
option orders. I was in Frankfort on the Ist of September when the 
cartel was holding a special meeting and had at that time several 
interviews with representatives of different factories in which they 
showed the greatest desire to cooperate In numerous ways to place 
their colors in America, 


REPARATION COLORS FROM THE IMPOUNDED STOCKS. 


In the first place, we must note that the impounded stocks were not 

so large in tonnage as was currently believed last fall. Erroneous 
Information then placed the impounded stocks at 40,000 tons, of which 
one-half—that is, 20,000 tons—was to be divided among the Allies. 
a matter of fact, the total of the August 15 inventory of impounded 
stocks was 20,000 tons, of which 50 per cent—that is, 10,000 tons—was 
to be distributed among the Allies, here were in the impounded stocks 
13,000 different types of colors. 

The distribution of the impounded stocks among the Allies was done 
in two divisions: First, a division of 5,200 tons, commonly known as 
the 5,200-ton agreement, or the protocol of November 4. According 
to this arrangement the different allies were permitted to select certain 
colors not to exceed a certain percentage of each color and a certain 

ss tonnage; that is to say, the United States was allowed to choose 

0.22 per cent of any color In the impoumlied stocks not to exceed a 


pon tonnage of 1,500 tons. France, for instance, was allowed to select 
5 per cent of any color, not to exceed 1,000 tons, ete. Great Britain 
had the same allocation as the United States. 

The United States allocation of 1,500 tons was taken in two different 
lots, known respectively as the 300-ton lot and the 1,200-ton lot. The 
800-ton lot included the 374,000 pounds above mentioned as having 
been an against the first six months’ allocation orders. It also 
included 76 tons of indigo paste, 20 per cent, which were given by the 
United States representatives in Paris last winter to Belgium. The 
balance of the 1,500 tons has been called the 1,200-ton lot. 

The cause of the division of the 1,500 tons into two lots, ordered at 
different periods, was the method of providing payment. he Textile 
Alliance received, as is well known, the money for the 874,000 pounds 

tion dyes applied Ba Hero the first months’ allocation or- 
‘ore placing orders with the cartel, but for the balance of the 
1,500-ton lot had neither orders nor money. Further sound policy re- 
quired that money must be in hand, or underwriting guaranties of pay- 
ment, before the dyes should be ordered. In this emergency, in the 
interest of the United States and of American consumers, a few indi- 
viduals, with the support of your pager prime committee, came for- 
ward and, by providing underwriting, saved the balance due the United 
States from the 5,200-ton agreement. 

The balance of the stocks was divided among the Allies according to 
a different system. The dyes were divided into 13 groups, according 
to their nature; that is to say, whether alizarin » Yat color, indigo 
raat a t cotton, or acid, and so on. These different classes were 

ivided among the Allies according to their different percentages, rou 
corresponding to the needs for home consumption of the Alies. us 
the percentage of the United States for indigo paste was 5 per cent, 
because this product was not needed in the United States, whereas for 
8 blue GCD, which was needed, the percentage was 55 per 
cent. 


of the impounded stocks, amounted roughly to 5,000 tons. 
we were confronted with the fin 


apis e difficulty was solved 
e pool contained many types 
also many types and mixtures that it was 

gross of our orders after the New York 
office and the Paris office of the Textile Alllance had scanned the figures 
of the pool amounted to approximately 500 tons. 

To summarize : The total of our orders from the impounded reparation 
stocks amounts to 2,000 gross tons, or, to be exact, 4,435,635 pounds, 

Of these 2,000 tons, 190 tons have been applied to fill orders under 
the first six months’ allocation, approximately another 100 tons of 
importable colors have been sold to consumers in the United States; 76 
tons of indigo paste were given by our representatives in Paris last 
winter to Belgium, and 450 tons of indigo paste have been sold to 
China. The balance is about 1,200 tons. 

The Textile Alliance has rented a warehouse in Antwerp in which 
these 1,200 tons are now stored or to which they are in process of 
shipment. Of the 1,200 tons in the warehouse about one-half can be 
classed as colors that may be imported into the United States. We 
have thus 8 600 tons of nonimportable colors. 

Early realizing that the amount of nonimportable colors from the 
impounded stocks would be considerable, on my first trip to Germany 
in May I took up with the Frankfort people the matter of exchanging 
nonimportable colors for importable colors. At that time the answer 
was that they had nothing to give in exchange. On my last trip, how- 
ever, I found a different state of affairs. The manufacture of the fac- 
tories had increased considerably during the summer and there was a 
willingness to make trades. 

I have also taken up with our various allies the matter of 9 * 
our nonimportable colors for importable colors and this is still in 
process of negotiation. 

y securing all of the colors from the impounded stocks that were 
of value and to which the United States had the right we have thus 
built up a reserve of products which can be used either gnen for the 
benefit of the consumers of the United States or else indirectly by ex- 
changing the nonimportable for the importables. After making all the 
exchanges possible of nonimportable for importable colors we are pre- 
paring to sell the balance of nonimportable colors. 

I have aretas compared the tons of dyes the United States has 
received under the Herty option with the 200 tons received by Great 
Britain from the free market. In this matter of the shipment of 
reparation dyes a brief statement of what our allies have been doing 
will be interesting. The British found considerable difficulty in dis- 
tributing the reparation dyes allocated to them. Doctor Philippi, of 
the Cassella Color Co., made a trip to England in August in order to 
assist in 3 the distribution and avoiding further delay. 
Last April Herr von Weinberg and his secretary, Director Molner, made 
a trip to Italy, in the course of which they assisted the 1 ns 
similarly in distributing their dyes and avoiding the difficulties found 
in dealing with such a complicated matter. The French Government 
distributed colors very actively among French consumers but never- 
theless there was considerable complaint. Belgium's problem was 
simpler because of the small amount of colors received and they appear 
to have been dealt with quite successfully. None of the above-men- 
tioned countries have had to contend with the most serious problems 
which faced the United States, namely, the Rotterdam strike and the 
distance from Germany. 

GERMAN DAILY PRODUCTION AND THE FUTURE, 


The treaty provides that the Allies may exercise an option on 25 
per cent of the daily production of the German factories for the period 
specified in the treaty. It further provides that in the event that this 
production is below the normal the Allies may require 25 per cent of 
the normal production. 

The question of just what “normal production” means has not yet 
been settled by the Reparation Commission. In the meanwhile the 
Reparation Commission has exercised this option and is accepting 25 
per cent of the actual production of the German factories. This dail 
roduction it has been arranged to divide among the Allies very mu 
Pa accordance with the scheme by which the pool was divided among 
the Allies, that is to say, the different colors produced are divided into 
classes according to their nature, and the classes divided ambos 
the Allies according to different percentages corresponding approxi- 

mately to the estimated needs of the various Allies. 

During last winter the various Allies exercised eng: Sperone super- 


on over the activities of the German factories. order to break 


visi 

this control the Germans came forward in January and offered to supply 

all the needs of the Allies irrespective of the 8 stipulations, pro- 
This proposition was 


vided control was lifted from the factories. 


1922. 
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accepted, and in February and March the different Allles were busy in 
preparing a list of the requirements to be submitted to. the Germans. 
ur re eee r were not in accord with the — but as . 


French, um, and Italian Governments. were in: 2 on their needs 
of the dyestuffs, and 1 — the proposal should be accepted, our repre- 
sentatives. did not feel that they. could negative an offer on the part 


of the A age to supply to the Tallies all their requirements. Accord- 
ingly, in May, after much discussion and many 5 N lists ot 
the requirements of the different Allies were forwarded to the 
This ved unacce pense to the Germans, and this. first 3 
acc fell to und. Since then a new protocol 3 
drafted dpa eygts — the Reparation, Commission. 

t. yet accused with the G 8 
indeed has not x et 3 pat ae: e Anal oa e by the Dyestuf! Bureau of 
ommission, It is that in late October the new 


N 
pares aside 25 per cent of their 
in accordance with 


aey production, and this is allocat 
know what the 


class. and percentage. In order that the Allies ma; 
Germans are making, on the 15th of each month the 
8 of the Ly 


the past si erest. 

The total production of the German factories in the month of Feb- 
sal the first monte for which a daily production list was submitted, 
was 1,600 tons, approximately 10 per cent of their pre-war Po eed 
This production fee steadily Increased—2,400 tons in Mareh, 3,300 t 
Na h 3,800 tons ise eye yp tee tons — S; and 5,500 tons ta 

thus, from approxima — 1 cotio heir pre-war capac 
in the course of ‘six months to RBA pee °F 


ors desired 
by the consumers in the United States, but. big bulk —— the 
American eee 
June, and July. The total production 
of vat colors and fast alizarin colors, 
ya hich are especially OB re consumers in the United 1 5 was 
n, 


colore am t colors. 

Further, while the . colora ad of the vat and type dye is 
increasing slowly from 228 tons in May to 261 tons in June and 272 
tons in July, the, production of the type dyes made in the United States: 
is 3 lea e pounds from 2,400 tons in May to 2,800 tons 


in Jone and: hs in July 
The largo erman production of dyes of the same — — as are deing 
made 1 the United States a evidence of the necessity of special pro- 
tection: for “the American ind ostry; The relatively small German 
duction of dyes of the Hertz Option 3 the 25 per of 
E aat six months’ allocation orders to be delivered. 
e 


8 naturally arises whether the Germans can not produce 
co Dag 8 the United States. The arrange- 

he ration Commission aims to 
ike op eager tS of putting 
Rewer y for 
is 25 per 


more o special colors desired 
ment which is being considered by 
effect this purpose. The Germans. do krd 
aside 25 per cent of ster color which they make d ting: ties 
the Allies, and ally dislike the necessity of hol ng: th 
cent: against future. 8 more or less problematical 

the Germans are inclined to consider a permanent ition 

will do away with the 88 their putting — per cent of 
their: daily 8 The re of the supply of German colors to 
the United States is linked up with this permanent proposal. According 
to all indications when I left Europe it seemed almost certain that the 
permanent proposal would be adopted im the course of a few months, 


Report or EÐwARD S. CHAPIN, Pants REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE 
ALLIANCE (INC.), TO THE 251 ADVISORY COMMITTER OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT, Srbrhunnn 22, 1921. 

A new — governing the me re of dyes has recen been 
adopted bythe Reparation he provisions of s pro- 
eo on to revolutionize the * as — German dyes in 
a coun 

3 considering this protocol it io be 8 briefly. 

a leading to its adoption and, in particular, cant dev: 
n the work of the Textile Al nee since the report. before 
committee made last year, September 29, 192 


Annex VI of the treaty of Versailles ree Pr the aration Com- 
mission an Hage on 50 per cent ef the existing: sto of dyes in 
G the German daily production. 


an option on 25 cent of 
ees — was exercised based on an inven- 


he inventoried stocks amounted to 20,000 
tons + tons due the Reparation. Commission. was distributed 
5 5 ie Oea and associated powers. The United States has taken 
0 tons. 
Im my report: of last year to this committee on tember 29 I 
stated that 800 tons of this 2,000 had been rie pte certain lots 
+ importables to America, indigo to Belgium and Chi "and that the 
1,200 tons which remained were being warehoused at ; that 
of these 1,200 tons approximately half were importable; and at the 
nonimpertables we were preparing to sell on the export market or to 
exchange 
Of the 600 tons considered isp —— oniy about 75 tons have been 
imported. This was due to the ssion of last fall and winter and 
the tightening of control at home. rhe selling of the balance on the 
export market was investi ated: and it was decided—first, that only 
a fraction could be marketed to advantage; and 55 that it — 
unwise to make export resales of reparation stocks on the Euro 


mentees markets, In lieu ae have exchanged about 1, tome 
with German color works for special: and importable types. We 
turned back these 1,000 tons to the German color works at a 
mately four times their cost to us and received in exchange 20 tons 


of al types for which we paid prices ranging from Herty price to 
H. price less 20 per cent. ere remain of the original stocks about 
— — ons, 96 tone 0 8 which thee Germans have refused to 

dyes —.— smaller factories that have not been able i 
offer suitable types in exchange, 


ermans submit a 


tively small, and accordingly our total 
orders for the Ret yen me and a half from dally production have amounted 
to only about 

ö arises, i Pedy Ronny the United States take such lacks a quan- 

m the inventoried stocks? be- 

cause due to the 1 rapid fall in German exchange in the fall ra winter 

of 1919-20 these were remarkably cheap, and, offered with a minimum 

of financiai risk, 5 of indirectly securing inereased quantities. of’ 
desired 1. e., by exchange. 

With y production no such pomsibitity, had existed. The color 
works. early in 1 began to raise prices. Accordingly we have or- 
dered from dail N Ta only such products as could be 
m C 1920 1.800 t di 

on e was ons and in- 
creased rapidly to 5,500 tons in July, 1020. ‘This month! 10 production 
was maintained despite the general trade depression un 
1920, when a — per cent reduction occurred. In February, 1920, there 
a sharp to 3,600 tons, due in part to a strike at the Bayer 
Plant’ and in to $o general ci lment. Since February the monthly 
roduction has averaged 
Neger us consider the 


tons. 

meeting of specialties, fhe vat and the ali- 

garin colors. Taking the high point month = 1920, for com- 
ace the pe pi oye of vat colors to total 


freely 


percentages 
t year from 
cent in July, 1921, and these 
the proportional pre-war pro- 


ups, re has been an 
C 

bare favora 
duction of these proda 


cen typos n not demanded a tha Amer American 
3 to the ous powers are on 3 for 
from the approval of the monthly lists, a: which un- 
ordered d-qoantities may be taken freely by any dt the Allies entitled to 
receive tion dyes. This ineindso not only Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, but also Japan, Greece, Rumania, and the Yugo- 
slova — State. Consequently where the United States has not: or- 
ora its allocation within the prescribed three months these quanti- 
ties have frequently been abeorb oer re wers. 
The Total of 180 tons secured by le Alliance: (zao) from the 
oe f the? American of the past year and a half is inadequate to the needs 
American consumers. 
woe pase to Kst Aem of Annex VI, which aimed to 
. ar Bar e Reparation Commission, with 
s ent — — of 3 ven.” A strict in retation of the 
provistas of the treaty would — ne far to remedy the situation, 
ut — the Reparation Commissi declined to do. 
of reasons for exehsaging rather than selling the Antwerp 
tocka was the fact that this would give increased supplies of ial 
By the exchange of the Antwerp stocks we have secured in the 
wee at tires months 264 tons of s. types, more than the entire 
amount secured from the dally e e the past year and a half; 
further, ree were —— at v advantageous 
Exchan — 1 — ks has for the time being given Ine increased “supplies 
of types, Paa fòr immediate delivery ; but it was recogniz 
that these would soon be exhausted and that the old, unsatisfactory 
situation would continue unless a new arrangement could be work 
out which would give r supplies of required types. Such an 
arran: ent is the new protocol which has just been negotiated be- 
tween the Reparation Commission and the Imperial Government, 
The mew protocol provides that the Germans shall deliver such 
9 as may be ordered by the Allies, i ve of whether the 
5 25 Abe cent of their production. The only 
limits, Pty g N e the Germans to produce and the domestic 
requirements Orders are to be placed in advance, once 
every three cia The low reparation price will apply to an amount 
of each of Apes ie bi to be determined by common agreement between 
the mmission and the Imperial Government. For the 
quantities 3 to this amount the price will be the lowest price 
quoted any buyer in the country receiving the dyes the month preceding 
or the month of delivery. 


In short, the Gecoro saron as far as possible, to accept and fill the 
e Allies and to deliver at prices lower than to agents out- 
side reparation. 


The new protocol insure: 
that dyes needed “to. supplement the manufactures of domes- 
can actually be secured. 

He pronn it places the control of the importation —.— distribution of 
Sep, ei ascertain eee enn p 

The new protocol places no limit on the — — that may be 
ordered by the Alies except the capacity of the Germans aude the 
domestic uirements of the Allies. The Allies may even exhaust 
the entire manufacture of any desired type. The Textile 
Alliance can even order the entire American requirements. 


at was Foe on of these facts that caused the Germans to 
resist long tenaciously the protocol. Why did they sign? For 
3 Ur: First, they wanted — —.— The world-wide 
Sep yi arer tbeir business. Under the old arrangement 
panao tlhe Sine Re tion Commission were relatively small. The 
— ah pro increased orders. 3 it was a case of 


The German Government 3 Mayi 1921, to pay the 
— — 9 for the ens year 2 milliards of ‘old marks 
plus a.sum equal to 26 per cent of the German exports, memo- 
peon of the German Government outlining how these payments will 
made, includes an item of pharmaceuticals and dyes to the amount 

te 43,000,000 gold marks. 
Ace rding to the new protocol, it will be necessary to order in ad- 
I have 5 the home situation with the New York office 


vance 
Sek of 00 tenn; webct we DARSE OA ve craered uy CDATA cial 
©! we sugge: u ordered as a prelim al 

of: the ad of. the new protocol. We estimate that about 58 


10264 
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per vent of this list will be at the low reparation price and 45 per cent 
will be at the American export Fase the price quoted other importers. 


Under the present conditions of exchange the reparation price is one- 
third to one-quarter the American export price. 

The alliance would be thus reasonably safe against market declines. 
First, because such a large propor non of the orders would be at low 
reparation prices, and, second, because the price for the quantities de- 
livered at the American export Ay would always be the lowest price 
charged to any buyer in the United States the month preceding or the 
month of delivery. 

This brings us to the question of distribution. Little avails the new 
rotocol if distribution in America fails. If the German agents reach 
he consumer and the alliance does not, things continue as before. 

An illustration of this fact is happily at hand. Bulletin No. 39 has 
just been issued to the trade. This bulletin comprises the exchange 
quantities and various reliquats from previous lots. Except from one 
customer, the orders which have been received are small; the total 
orders amount to about one-fifth of the quantity offered. 

To insure that the largest circle of consumers shal] have the benefit 
of the dyes listed in Bulletin No. 39, the preliminary offering rougi 
the bulletin should be sup lemented by personal calls on the trade by 
a representative of the alliance. It can scarcely be doubted that such 
calls would result in the early distribution of the great part of the 
quantities offered. 

Many consumers hesitate to order through the alliance because they 
are not sure of regular pipes, No mill wishes to start using a dye if 
presently supplies are not available. A representative of the alliance 
calling on consumers and explaining the possibilities from the new 
protocol would perform a genuine service. He would be able to find 
out the bona fide requirements of consumers to supplement the products 
furnished by American producers. Their requirements could be imme- 
diately put together into a program of manufacture to be submitted to 
the Germans. In this way consumers could be assured of regular su 
. the alliance, and the distribution problem would 
solved. 

I might even suggest that this be carried a step further. Some few 
months ago, when the lists of dyes were being prepared for the ex- 
change transaction, certain quantities of certain types were declared 
importable, but when those quantities reached America American manu- 
facture rendered them nonimportabie. A posting of the alliance by 

roducers of the dates when they expect to bring on the market new 

os would enable the alliance to avoid in the future ordering such 
products. 

The new protocol leads inevitably to the lodging of all the business 
in German dyes in America in the hands of the Textile Alliance; it 
serves alike the interests of producers and consumers; it gives added 
protection of the American industry, in conjunction with the embargo 
control at home; and makes available to consumers the widest latitude 
in the choice of ares. 

Let us consider briefly the situation if the embargo control is given up: 

This would open the erican market to accumulated stores of 
repsration dyes and dyes of foreign manufacture which are now non- 
importable. 

Reparation ae in considerable quantities are being held oy: various 
of the Allies. e head of the French Union informed me the other 
day that they had on hand 1.320 tons. I understand that Great Britain 
has between 1,500 and 2,000 tons. No figures have been received from 
Ituly, but inasmuch as Italy has taken in gross tonnage nearly as 
much as Great Britain, and in actual value more, with a smaller 
domestic consumption, it is ble that Italy has on hand as great 
a tonnage as Great Britain, i. e., about 2,000 tons. Belgium appears 
to have cleaned up well on her takings. Japan has a considerable 
reliquat of unsold reparation ayes Other powers receiving reparation 
dyes have small balances. All told, the total of reparation dyes in the 
DRAGS of the various powers amounts to assuredly not less n 5,000 

ons. 

The explanation of these unsold balances in the hands of our allies 
comes from the fact that in an endeavor to swell their reparation ac- 


52 p. 
During 
dyes by export resale, hence the Italian sales to various importers not 


were being disturbed by et resales of reparation dyes by the other 
powers. nce complained that not 

markets were being disturbed, Fortunate indecd was it for the United 
States for the success of more important affairs that we refrained 
from such sales in the markets of the Allies, 

For the past five months the question of export resales has been before 
the commission. A strong resolution was passed in July, in which all 
the Allies concurred, to prevest the resale of products ordered in the 
future. The great difficu bas been with the old stocks, which were 
sold to the respective Allies with no strings attached. A recent far- 
reaching decision of the commission, due largely to the insistence of 
the American delegation, bids fair to decrease and even to prevent 
dumping resale of stocks. According to this decision the most = 
cient measures are to be formulated so that deliveries of dyestuffs to 
the Allies on reparation account should not have the effect of injuring 
nascent industries in the allied and associated countries by undue dis- 
turbance of world markets. 

Among the measures contemplated is the 5 that each Gov- 
2 shall offer these stocks to the other allied Government organi- 
zations. 

These reparation dyes in the hands of the Allies constitute only a 
small part of the stores of dyes that on the raising of control would 
become importable, 

Pleven thousand tons are known to be in the German factories, con- 
sisting of that portion of the 25 per cent reservation of the past year 
which has not been ordered by the Allies, This is reverting to the Ger- 
mans. Large as these quantities are they must be increased by the 
unsold portion of the free 75 per cent of the German daily production 
and the surplus of British, French, Swiss, Italian, and Japanese manu- 
facture. Further, there are measurable quantities of dyes purchased b 
our allies on the free market from Germany which remain unsold. 
Thus in 1920 the British bought freely at virtually Herty prees I 
have been told by two British authorities that they now have left 
300 to 400 tons, which cost approximately $2,000,000. This should be 


compared with our record for the original 850 tons ordered in Febru- 
ary, 1920. Of this quantity 84 per cent was delivered, and of the va 
color 96 per cent. 

The situation is thus set for the demoralization of the home market 
by dumping. In this situation the rights that come from relationship 
with the Reparation Commission would enable the alliance to stabilize 


the market. By the purchase of reparation stocks, either from allied 
organizations at low prices or by the purchase of a certain quantity of 
types made in America under the terms of the new protocol, the alliance 
would have an advantage over any other importer. This would dis- 
courage price disturbances, To effect this it would not be desirable nor 
necessary to order large quantities of the types made in America—a 
certain minimum should suffice. 

The new protocol promises even more If carried to its logical con- 
clusion, This will not come without considerable constructive work 
both in Paris and in America. The new protocol was consummated as 
a result of two years of endeavor. The tabulations on the table give 
some idea of the data that it was necessary to assemble for the final 
negotiations of the new protocol. These ta were prepared for the 
dyestuff bureau of the Reparation Commission by the Textile Alliance 
organization. The new protocol provides for future developments on 
the request of the Reparation Commission. Before working for further 
developments it will be first necessary to try out the advantages of the 
present protocol, 

BEPTEMBER 9, 1919. 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
$5 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: The advisory committee on dyes of the War Trade 
Board section of the State Department has been asked to advise the 
section as to what method should be adopted in disposing of the im- 
perations of German dyestuffs which are to be secured from the exist- 

8 controlled by the Reparations Commission. 

he functions of the War Trade Board section will, of course, con- 
tinue only until the ratification of the peace treaty, but the intention 
is to bring about immediate importation of a few months’ supply of 
dyestuffs which are particularly needed and which are not now ob- 
tainable from domestic sources. The committee's view is that your 
organization is quite the most suitable for the purpose of bringing those 
dyestuffs into the United States and appropriately distributing them 
to bona fide American consumers noes the order of such consumers; 
that both the importation and distribution can be handled very much 
as rg organizition handled imports during the war. 

ich that end in view and subject, of course, to the approval of tha 
War Trade Board section of the State Department, this letter is writ- 
ten on behalf of the committee to ask whether or not it is feasible for 
you to undertake the entire control and disposition of such importa- 
tion, as you did the various articles which were brought in by you 
during the war. 

The suggestion which we have to make is as follows: 

In order to relieve your board of the work which would be involved 
by this undertaking, we suggest the appointment by your board of a 
subcommittee consisting of the following gentlemen, who would assume 
entire charge of the work: 

í —— Manton B. Metcalf, Mr. Frank D. Cheney, and Mr. Andrew C. 
mbrie. 

If you could put at the disposal of this committee such portion of 
your offices and office force as may be necessary, the salaries and other 
expenses connected with the work would be paid out of the proceeds 


of the . 

As the prop 8 is certain to be temporary and might in 
case of prompt ratification of the treaty fall through altogether, we 
should expect to pay liberal salaries and agree to give such employees 
as were engaged in the work 90 days’ notice, if necessary. 

The members of the committee would also expect to guarantee the 
Textile Alliance against any liability in connection with the under- 


ing. 

If the Textile Alliance would be willing to act in accordance with 
this suggestion in case the War Trade Board section of the State De- 
35 should approve it, I should be obliged if we may notify the 

ar Trade Board section, 

Yours very truly, 
HuxaT B. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


— 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTER ON DYES, 
Wan TRADE BOARD SECTION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, 
September 15, 1919. 
Mr. Henry P. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes. 
War Trade Board Section of the State Department 
320 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON : I submitted your letter of September 9 by mall 
to the other members of the executive committee of the Textile nee, 
who have, in writing, authorized me to make an arrangement with your 
committee such as zon suggest. 

At the next meeting of the committee the arrangement between us 
will be ratified, but will become effective only when approved by the 
War Trade Board Section of the State Department. 

The Textile Alliance will undertake the entire control and disposition 
of dyestuffs and chemicals subject to the jurisdiction of the War Trade 
Board, and has appointed for that purpose a committee consisting of 

Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, Mr. Frank D. Cheney, and Mr. Andrew C. 
Imbrie, who shali have full authority on behalf of the Textile Alliance, 
8 8 its board of directors and executive committee, to deal with 

e matter. 

The Textile Alliance will place at the disposal of this committee its 

uipment and employees with the exception of Mr. Frank A. Fleisch, 

ce president. Rent is $1,300 per annum. Telephone service is 8900 
per annum. The force consists of— 

Mr. William B. Denton, secretary and treasurer, salary $4,000 per 


annum. 
Mr. B. R. Price, chief clerk, “ree $3,600 per annum, which in view 
of increased responsibilities should be somewhat raised. 

One bookkeeper—salary to be determined, as our last bookkeeper has 
aot left. Two stenographers, file clerks, telephone operator and office 

oy. We estimate that two additional bookkeepcrs and one additional 
stenographer will probably be necessary to deal with the volume of busi- 
ness that you indicate. 

The force above indicated is competent to deal with all legal, trans- 

rtation, and insurance questions. Mr. Denton is a member of the 

ew York bar and has had a large experience in the legal matters of 
the Textile Alliance. Should outside consultation be necessary we should 
expect the committee to consult Messrs. Coudert Bros., and to pay for 
their services. 

It is necessary for the alliance to continue the existing organization 
for {ts protection, and the expenses thereof are to be defrayed from the 
income of the present reserve fund. The alliance will make such addi- 
tions to its force as may be necessary, It is proposed that in return 
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for the use of the organization and of the alllance's name and the ad- 
vice of the executive committee and efficers of the alliance the ; 
committee shall pay to the alliance from its receipts all of the alliance’s 


out-of-pockets plus 50 per cent. The money thus paid is to be used for 
the corporate Rapier of the alliance, which, generally speaking, means 
the good of the textile trades. 

The dyestuf! committee is to hold the Textile Alliance harmless 

- against all losses or liabilities in connection with the undertaking. The 

alitance will lend the committee what funds are needed to start up to 

$50,000 at 6 per cent interest. Ninety days’ notice is to be given to 
the alliance at the termination of this arrangement. 

Yours very truly, 

i TEXTIL ALLIANCE (INC.). 


SerresBER 16, 1919. 


Mr. A. M. PATTERSON, 
President Textile Alliance (Inc.), 
Hast Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Dear Str: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of September 15 
and have had sent copies of it to the members of the dye advisory com- 
mittee, as well as to Mr, Bennett, secretary of the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department, 

When the plan proposed has received the approval of the War Trade 
Board our commit will be ready to act. 


Yours faithfully, 
HN RT P. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes, War Trade Board. 
OCTOBER 2, 1919. 
W State, State Department 
€ ecretary o ate, State ment, 
e D. C. 

Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 29 In 
the matter of German dyes and the proposed connection of the Textile 
Alliance therewith. 

I am pleased to advise that the directors of the Textile Alliance have 
already authorized me to make such arrangements as are set forth 
in your letter with a single exception, and I feel confident that tne 
committee will withdraw that objection in the event that the Textile 
Alliance is definitely asked to undertake the work. 

We are sending our Mr. F. A. Fleisch, vice president and general 
manager, to Paris at once, and he will, upon arrival, put himself m 
touch with Dr. Charles H. Herty. Mr. Fleisch is thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the Textile Alliance, but is not a dye expert, and 
It is suggested that a dye expert should be sent to Paris as soon as 
possible after the arrangements have been decided upon. 
suggest that you communicate also with Mr. Henry B. T 8 
chairman advisory committee on dyes, War Trade Board, in rd to 
the maroen in general and with regard to the selection of the dye 
expert? 

TA committee of the trade bas also been formed to advise with the 
Textile Alliance in the matter of dye importations. 
Yours very truly, 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 
THe TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 Kast Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


German dyes proposed to be 
being conducted in Paris, 

in which you informed the departmen 
was 


on, and you 
h respect 
arrangements necessa for the consummation of the 
purchase, importation, and distribution of the dyes which will be 
secured under said plan. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant (for the Secretary of State), 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


ActinG CHIEF or Wan TRADE BOARD SECTION, 
October 10, 1919. 
Pian described last paragraph our circular October 1 has been com- 
leted. Textile Alliance (Inc.), 45 Bast Seventeenth Street, New 
ork City, has been designated as sole official agency to administer 
provisiona of plan. Persons desiring to secure dyes under plan should 
assign allocation certificates to Textile Alliance. Letter follows. 
Wan Trade BOARD SECTION. 


OCTOBER 13, 1919. 


— 


Me, A. M. PATTERSON, 
President Testile Alliance (Inc.), 
45 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. PATTERSON: May I ask that you be kind enough to con- 
sider this letter as being confidential? 

Mr. Price will have advised you that at the eleventh hour, after 
we had worked out mace satisfactorily the details of the plan under 
which the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will handle, on f of consumers, 
the importation of certain dyes from official sources, this section re- 
celved a letter from the Grasselli Chemical Co., stating that it would 
insist on the rights which accrued to them as purchasers from the 
Alien Property stodlan of certain German-owned American patent 
rights relating to dyestuffs. It may be that the Chemical Founda- 
tion Inc.), likewise the purchaser of similar 
Alien Property Custodian, will seek to ei be those patents. Were 
it not that the Department of State had . 
ance Inc.] as an official agency for facilitating the importation of 
certain quantities of German dyes from official sources the department 
would not concern itself at all of the manner in which those patent 
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rights would be administered or pres by the owners. But for 
obvious reasons the Department of State can not establish an official 
agency for the importation of German dyes from an official source, 
which, although obtainable in part from such official source, may also 
be obtained from private n sources, if the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) will seize upon this oppor- 
tunity and for the pur of 1 certain importers, accord to 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) greater privileges of selling or using im- 
ported dyes of German origin which come within the scope of the dye 
patents now owned by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co. than would be accorded to any other private importer 
of American citizenship. 

In view of these circumstances, two letters were mailed this morn- 
ing, rg by the Secretary of State, one to the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. and the other to the Chemical Foundation (Inc.). I am inclosing 
for your confidential information copy ot letter to the Chemical Foun- 
dation (Inc.), letter to the Grasselli Chemical Co. being identical, 
mutadis mutandis, 

Uniess the Grasselli Chemical Co. and the Chemical Foundation 

Inc.) will give the Department of State assurances that the Textile 
liance (Inc.) will receive at the hands of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), as patent owners, no greater 
rivil than will be accorded by those patent owners to ar other 
dividual American importer, I fear that we will have to abandon the 
plan to which you have n kind enough to lend your support. 

I am hoping that such assurances will be given. 
time, inasmuch as holders of allocation certificates for the 
a pel or of vat dyes have been advised both by telegram and by 
letter that they muy select the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as an importing 
17121 for obtaining part of their requirements from an official source, 
I think it would be inexpedient to convey the foregoing information to 
them at this time. Inasmuch as we have already issued a — Y 
number of licenses covering much the greater part of the allocation, it 
is not likely that the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will receive many alloca- 
tion certificates. In the event that it becomes necessary to abandon the 
plan, I think that we will be able to prepare a statement which will be 
satisfactory. 

The ine t referred to above is unfortunate, inasmuch as we had 
expected and had already, to a certain extent, been given to under- 
stand that if we designated the Textile Alliance (Inc.) it would not be 
selected as the recipient of greater privileges than would be extended 
by patent owners to other American importing agencies. 

I should like very much to have an expression of your views in con- 
nection with the foregoing. 

Of course, even though the department should receive the assur- 
ances referred to above, it is not likely that, in view of the large 
number of licenses already issued for vat dyes, the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) will be called upon to import a very . quantity of 
vat es. However, the plan was instituted not only to take care of 
the importation of vat dyes from official sources but also to facilitate 
the importation from such official sources of German dyes other than 


vat es. 
I am inclosing herewith a copy of a circular letter which we mailed 
on October 8. A large t of the quantity of dyes which will be 


allocated as a result of this circular letter will likewise be obtainable 
from an official source, and it was especially with reference to the forth- 
coming allocation that the plan was devised. 
Very truly yours, 
$ ST. JOHN PERRET, 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Bection. 


OCTORER 11, 1919. 
THR CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (Ixc.) 
81 Fulton Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN : There is inclosed herewith a copy of ruling No. 825, 
issued by the War Trade Board section of this department on August 
15, 1919. The dyes, dyestuffs, and related chemicals which are enu- 
merated in paragrap 4 thereof are excluded from the scope of the gen- 
eral or blanket port license described in the ruling, and accordingly 
such commodities may be imported into the United States only upon 
issuance of such individual import licenses. When the commodities 
enumerated in the said paragraph 4 are of German origin the issuance 
of such individual import licenses is made dependent upon the need 
in this country of the commodities so licensed. 

An urgent need in country of certain quantities of dyes of 
German origin having been made manifest, the War Trade Board sec- 
tion has determine? to issue individual import licenses authorizing the 
importation of such quantities of dyes of German origin as will satisfy 
the requirements of consumers for a six months’ period. As the re- 
sult of certain recent negotiations between the representatives of the 
allied and associated Governments and of the German Government, a 
substantial portion of the amount of such dyes as will be needed to 
satisfy the six months’ requirements will be made available to con- 
sumers in this country. 

The obtainment by consumers of the dyes which have thus been 
made available from an official source can be effected only through the 
establishment of an official agency in this country, and, accordingly, 
this department has designated the Textile Alliance (Inc.), 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City, as such sole official agency to 
import and distribute, on behalf of such consumers as might wish to 
avail themselves of the 8 of obtaining a part of their re- 
quirements from such official source, the dyes which will be secured as 
the result of the negotiations hereinabove referred to. Consumers who 
desire to import German dyes from such official sources must do 80 
exclusively rough the Textile Alliance (Inc.), Consumers who do 
not wish to import ayes from such official source may do so through 
any other American channel of importation. 
is department is informed that the Chemical Foundation 

rasselli Chemical Co. are the sole purchasers, 

Property Custodian, of certain German-owned American patent 
rights relating to dyestuffs which had theretofore been seized by the 

en Erope y Custodian ay to authority derived from the 
tradi with the enemy act. This department is likewise informed 
that the importation of certain dyes of German origin, which are 
included among those which will be licensed for importation to satisfy 
the six months’ requirements of American consumers, may possibly 
constitute an infringement of certain of those poets which were pur- 
chased by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemical 
Co., from the Alien 1 Custodian. Accordingly, this department 
— 8 the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to inform it on the following 
po $ 


1. In view of the present needs of American consumers for certain 
—— which are not obtainable from American sources, will the Chemical 
oundation (Inc.) administer the rights which may accrue to it as 


(Ine.) 
from the 
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as will in- 


respects, 
spective of whether such ‘consumers obtain their six 
ments through the Textile Alliance (Inc.), or through other 
American channels of importation? 

2. If the Chemical 3 (Inc.) bas determined to charge a 
royalty for such sale or use of i German dyes (required by con- 

a for a six months’ aor as might: otherwise constitute: an 

ement ot the patent ts Min owned by the Chemical Founda- 

thon (inc.), will these 5 be nominal or substantial, and will the 

rate of royalty be made uniform for, and the privilege of paying the 

same be extended: to, all consumers ve of whether- they 

obtain their supplies through the Textile Alliance (Inc.) or through any 

oter, American. channel of importation ? 

Will the Textile Alliance (Ine.] and all other American im- 

poriers of dyes of German origin be aceorded by the Chemical Founda- 

Bion (Ine. uniform treatment with respect to any action which the 

cal Founga ton 8 may take as patent owner in relation to 

the sale or use o 10 licensed for importation from Germany to 
satisfy the six mon requirements of consumers ? 

This department, of course, recognizes in the Chemical Foundation 
(Inc.) an independence to exercise such geret rights and privileges 
as it may have, and accordingly this department seeks 
Snemna Foundation (Inc,) no i nsation: from- the 

ment os aton owned mical papie Sire 
alf of the Textile All 8 8 fg of vate 
umers, However, it must be — — 
tn that the Department of Beats 8 not ince. “itself in the 
of becoming a party to any action by the C ical Foundation 

Ine.) „leb, might result aa a: denial of equal rights to all American 
citizens in the matter of sale or use of dyes imported from Ger- 
Sane. 


Therefore this: eee would be disposed to pr e the 
lan of partial importation from official sources 8 he Textile 
Illa nee ine.) if assurances were given to the department that both 
the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) and the Grasselli Chemical Co. will 
accord the same 55 and extend the same privileges to 1 the 
Textile Alliance: (Inc.) and to all other importers of citizen- 
ship, as well as to all consumers irrespective of the arapi or 
importation- through which such consumers effeet their importation 
In the absence of such assurances this department would consider the 
advisability: of reealling its designation of an official agency for ob- 
taining on behalf of consumers non portion of German dyes as have 
been made available as the of the negotiations: between the 
representatives of the allied and 4 Governments and of the 


‘oundation 


German Government. 

The De ent of State solicits. the Rach re gg ants t the 
Hip of Chemical Foundation (Ine.) the: fore: 
going. 

Dam, tlemen 

Your obedient servant, 


— b — . 
—— 


MINUTES OF MHR OF THE DYB; ADVISORY COMMITTED: OF THE) TEXTILE 
ALLIANCE (INC.), HELD AT THE: MANHATTAN: CLUB, 1 P. Mi, OCTOBER 20, 
1919. 

Present; Messrs, Patterson 1 5 ete of the Textile Alliance 

Messrs; Metcalf? and 2 committee of the le 

Alliance a (ine); Mr. 8 un mts Acting Chief of War Trade 

Board See G? Department t of State; Mr. Henry B. Thompson, chair 

man of the: a committee — War —— Board: Section, 

Department of State; Mr. Josep — 1 2 resentin the ‘Alien 

Property Custodian: and: the Chemical Founda ton” lon (Ine) ; „J. Mer- 

ritt Ma Wy notified. the Grasselli Chem 

Mr. Patterson oprana hose: present of the appointment of a: dye 

advisory committee, composed of Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, Met- 

calf B 45: East pant Street, New York; “Mr. Frank, D. 

Cheney, ney B South Manch An 

Imbrie, United: States Finishing, Co., tr Broadway, New York, N. X. 

The duties of this oya 7 — Ab ee were then outlined, y. to 

have full: authority to the matter on behalf of the. Textile 

pases (Ine.), ies 1 DORMA of directors and executive com- 


mische attention, of 1 ere eer was then called to the necessity 
ae 3 the di of the Textile: Alliance: in eg ra 
ean Tabilities that 


8 ht de incurred in taking 
wc t portion of the letter September. 9 Mr. 
9 55 Thom chairman of the advisory committee on dyes of 
section of the — De t, was read into 
Sonona i e, The members of the co also pe pe goar: 
antee the e Alliance against any. ability In connection with the 
undertaking.” The proposed inde: cation and agreement, to be 
executed by the advisory committee on dyes, War Trade Board section, 
preparen by Messrs. Coudert Bros., was presented to Mr. Thompson, 
chairman, who signified his un Ky 
proposition was then put 9 that arrangemen 
either a surety or insurancé co! pany to give such indemn tion to 
the directors of the Textile ‘Alliance (Inc.), as was acceptable to Messrs: 
Coudert Bros., our attorneys, and it was "Coudert, Mr, Thompson 
handle this feature with Mr. Frederic Sian 
The committee having failed to o further minutes were 
taken of the conversation which took — im relation to the importation 
under the supervision of the State rtment, War Trade Board sec- 
So ang tiis; manner im which they might be affected by contract and 
patent r 8 
In clos z Mr: Perret expressed the desire that a statement from 
ei; which follows, be read into the minutes. 
e stated that at the close of business October 18, 5 the War: 
Trade: Board had issued to importers other than the Textile Allian 
ins) 195 import: licenses covering 609,344 pounds of vat dyes. He- 


Trade Board, October 1, 1919, was teenie 
quantity of vat dyes which would available from official sources 
would approximate 30 per cent of hee entire atlocations. He continued: 
with the statement that the War Trade Board in approxima 10 
days’ time would make allocations to the consumers for six months’ re- 
quirements of dyes other than vat {pede that the War Trade Board 
contemplated asking the Textile Al ce (Inc.) to handle such part 
— ad allocation as was made from official sources in a like manner 
ey propose to handle the vat . 

re Perret requested the Textile Alliance- (Inc.) to state whether 

it was disposed to proceed with the plan mentioned above in connection: 


Ine. 


With 


dyes | the ores other ee sarvat dyes; as well as ere handling of the vat 


there was. an exchange of corresponden: be- 
r. Paine ke Acting anger AA aia State d Cus letter of September 
28745 1919, Mr. Patterson's letter of 2, and Mr. Phillips’s nite 
ee Krag: PA pi which was handed to the writer in Washington on 


? B. R. Prt 
Acti 8 


BECRETARY or STATE Ocroper 20, 1919. 


33 D. 9. 
of memorandum dic- 
Pie Board section, at a 


The meeting included : 
1. The representative of the War Trade Board sect 


2. Mr. Henr: $ 1 representing the N War Trade Board 
advisory co tte on dyest 
3. M Manton B. Metcalf anà Frank Rer Cheney, representing 


M. Patterson, . ere B. R. Price, jra repre- 


‘extile Alliance ( 

‘request as. to the Textile Alliance’s will- 
a 1 ‘beg to $ to AR t that in a letter dated September 15, 
18 9. t to ‘hompson, chairman advisory 8 on 
dyestuffs, War. Trade Board section, it. was stipulated: “ The dyestuffs 
committee is to hold the Textile Alliance 


eer harmless apa st all 
losses or liabilities a connection ertaking. his pro- 
vision was inserted in the letter in 5 with the Instructions of 
Daa executive committee of the Textile Alliance (Ine). 
Mr. Thompson's letter in reply, September 9, said: 
“The members of committee would also expect to rantee the 
metite. 3 (Inc.) against any liability in, connection. with the 


At the i to-day it appeared that the . 
the Textile Alliance (ING). was not such as met with 8 he’ approval 
of the ry committee. present 
to proceed. y with the matter — . in- 
have been arranged, o which Mr, Thompson is 
ro in R e of negotiation. As soon —. aes been pro- 
Al (Inc.) will. bes: pre proceed with 
the aa mentioned 3 Mr. Perret in connection u id —— dyes and 
as well, the authority received from the 


respect. 

representatives of the Grasselli: 
emical Foundation (Inc.) present at the: 
ee appear not to be in agreement with each other or with the 
Board ‘section of the State Department, in respect to 
N upon importations and as to the eligibility of certain classes 
of importers. Until this difference of opinion can be satisfactorily 
ar the Textile Alliance s e can. not proceed and the difer- 

= would gery to affect ly other. importers, 
he Textile Alliance (Inc.) has received certificates from persons 
8 to i t rat dyes to the amount of 36,000 pounds. It is 
o hold these certificates for a few ‘days in oeger that 


the time fixed) 
dee 31, 1919, as stated in his letter of 


ve. should: return these certificates. not later 

than if: no, satisfactory. settlement is rea 
Naas ett eave town, to-day, to be absent 3 

Monday, but i in — 4 of the. circumstances: which have arisen. I am 

here and am at the service of the department in case of, 


5 espectfully 
4 TexTILE ALLIANCR (INC.) 


OCTOBER. 24, 1919. 
To Mr. ec Paris: 


sentative. 
and Grasselli Chemical Co., 


h your 


ons. For your in ormation, Holland-American Line quotes 
t rate ost 1. kilograms, er to New York, 80 guilders 
aniline me dry, aniline and s paste, 


—.— from Ant- 


movement. 
4.50, aniline or 


New 5 or alizarine jee fr. 


War risk = Th. cen 
8 our cable of t the Oth, sent you care Coudert 


Octossr 25, 1919. 
Mr, A. M. PATTERSON 


Care of Testile Alliance (Ino. ), 45 East e Street, 
New York City. 
Kanidi Dran Me. PATTERSON : I am 1 to advise vou that we were 
is morning in reachin ent with the Chemical 
Foundation peat nel; and the Grassell En. eal Co., the terms of which 
ere perpetuated in a memorandum, copy of which I am i g for 
your confidential information: 
You will note that the Chemical Foundation (In.) and the Grasselll, 
Chemical Co. have given, to the ies 9 of State the assurances 
asked ‘for in the department’s letter of October 11. Those patent owners 


i erat —.— 1 — tore tand; charge a substantial royalty for the same or use of 


dyes: covered by their patents, but these royalties will be; 


1922. 
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made uniform to all consumers irrespective of whether obtain their 
supplies through the Textile Alliance or through any other American 
channel of importation. I have requested the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to advise the Textile Alliance im- 
mediately of the rate of royalty in order that the alliance might be in a 

ition to give the necessary information to those consumers on be- 
alf of whom the alliance will function. 

The department has agreed to advise all American importers that if 
those importers desire to supply their customers with dyes from the 
official source that the department will inte no objection to such 
importation by the . provided that the importation is effected 
through the Textile Iliance on bebalf of these importers but for 
the ultimate benefit of the consumers, the right being reserved to the im- 
porters to sell these dyes, after having pure the same through the 
alliance, to their customers at any price. 

This statement to the importers will not be made until the alliance 
has issued its bulletin and opportunity shall have thus been given to 
allocation certificate holders to assign their certificates to the Textile 
Alliance. 

This statement to the importers will be thus postponed for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

ne Textile Alliance will give preference to all of the orders placed 
with it as the result of direct assignments of allocation certificates by 
consumers to the alliance and will import from the official sources on 
behalf of importers such quantities as will be available after those 
preferential orders have been filled. The alliance will therefore not 
be in a position to tell the importers of the amount which will be avail- 
able for their customers until the alliance has received all the out- 
standing allocation certificates which are intended to be assigned 
directly to the alliance. 

When the foregoing statement shall have been made to the importers, 
and if those importers decide to avail themselves of the Textile Alliance, 
we will be able to determine whether the cartel offer should be accepted. 
If the importers decide to import all of their dyes through the alliance, 
the alliance may then accept the cartel offer in toto. If the 5 
decide to import only a part of their customers’ requirements through 
the Textile Alliance, it may be that the available quantity from the 
official source will be sufficient. If not, it will be necessary for us to 
ascertain whether the cartel offer may be accepted in part. To the 
extent to which the cartel offer may be accepted the Textile Alliance, 
in filling orders from that source, will treat all consumers alike, irre- 
spective of whether the allocation certificates have been directly as- 
signed to the Textile Alliance or to a private importer. 

am sending to-day under separate cover to Mr. Price the draft of 

the alliance bulletin, which has been slightly modified by us to an 
extent to which Mr. Price has agreed. I spoke to Mr. Price over the 
hone to-day and he told me that he would probably be in a position 

o issue this bulletin not later than Tuesday evening I strongly recom- 

mend that this be done; that copies of the same be distributed in the 
most catholic manner; and that it be given due publicity in the press. 

In view of the agreement which has been reached with the Chemical 
Foundation (Inc.) and with the Grasselli Chemical Co., I assume that 
you will have no misgivings on the matter of restraint of trade, In- 
deed, I understood from Mr. Price that on Mr. Coudert's advice the 
alliance has decided not to seek to obtain from a private insurance 
company any indemnity against such risk. The Department of State 
is much pleased to be advised of your decision in this regard, inasmuch 
as the department would have n loathe to see its agent seek an 
indemnity against any possible liability incurred by that agent for 
having entered into a contract in restraint of trade while performing 
functions within the scope of the authority delegated to it by the 
Government. 

In view of the foregoing, the success of the plan now appears cer- 

‘tain; the 8 for discrimination has been eradicated, dyes will 
be immedia ety carat ble for consumers, and the rights of private im- 
porters have n preserved. 

May I take this opportunity to apologize for my laches in not thank- 
ing you earlier for the very enjoyable luncheon? 


Very cordially yours, — —. 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Section, 


The Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemica! Co. agree 
to give to the Department of State the assurance asked for in the de- 
partment’s letter of October 11. . 

The department will make every effort consistent with its policy to 
bring about that the private importers shall utilize the machinery of 
the Textile Alliance for their imports, to the end that the entire im- 
portation may be brought about through one channel. 

The department will instruct the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to fill the 
orders of those consumers who have consigned their allocation certifi- 
cates directly to the Textile Alliance first, and the department will 
instruct the Textile Alliance that it may, after having filled those 
orders, import on behalf of private importers but for the ultimate 
benefit of allocation-certificate holders such quantities from the official 
sources as will be available from the official sources after the previous 
orders have been filled. 

If it shall be deemed desirable to accept the cartel offer, the depart- 
ment will instruct the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to treat all consumers 
alike in filling orders from that source, irre: tive of whether the 
allocation certificates have been directly assigned to the Textile Alliance 
or to private importers, : 

Š OCTOBER 16, 1919. 
Mr. Sr. JOHN PERRET, 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Section, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: This will acknowledge receipt of yours of the 18th in- 
closing further list of German dye firms located in unoccupied Ger- 
many, which you have just received from Doctor Herty. 

It would appear to be of the utmost importance to have the question 
of the rate of exchange settled at least before Monday, when our 
advisory committee will meet at the Manhattan Club. I hope that you 
will Lense in getting something definite from Doetor Herty in this 
connection, 

Could you also cable Doctor Herty and inquire of him as to whether 
the sources through which they are to be procured arantee them as 
to qualit strength, or shade, or that they conform in every particular 
to tbe Schultz ype? Undoubtedly some arrangement has been made 
by the other allied Governments for securing a guaranty of this char- 
acter in connection with the dyes that they are securing, and we feel 
that the sellers should be pressed for a similar guaranty in connection 
with the dyes that are coming here. 1 understand from the trade that 


there are always differences of this character coming up, and we feel 
that it would be rather a revolutionary practice to ignore this feature 
entirely. I feel that it will come up at our meeting on Monday; and 
if so, would appreciate your — by cable with Doctor Herty with 
view of seeing what can be done in this connection. 

We have not as yet received from you the complete particulars of 
the allocation certificates thus far granted in connection with vat dyes, 
nor have we received the contract form which you suggest we use in 
connection with same. I am specially anxious to get both of these, as 
there is considerable preliminary work to be done before we can go 
ahead should the scheme go through. Will you endeavor to get both 
of them to me by Saturday morning at the latest? 

I noticed the attachec clipping from the Daily News Record in 
connection with the importation of dyes other than vat dyes. If it 
should be contemplated that this organization handle this character of 
dye, could it possibly be arranged whereby the issuance of the vat dye 

location certificates would be withheld until such time as we were 
able to place in the hands of each individual consumer the bulletin 
as well as the other fotm? This is a suggestion that would possibly 
avoid the confusion that existed in connection with the vat dye alloca- 
tion certificates. 

I certainly hope you can arrange to stay over for the meeting Monday, 
y een mcg will be present at that time and we can clean up the whole 
situation. 


Yours very truly, TEXTILE ALLIANCE (Ixc.). 


{Bulletin No. 35.) 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
` New York, October 28, 1919. 
1, COMMODITY SUBJECT TO THIS BULLETIN. 


The information contained in this bulletin pertains to the purchase, 
importation, and distribution of vat dyes from Germany to consumers 
at prices agreed upon by the Interallied authorities at Paris, 

2. WAR TRADE BOARD AUTHORIZATION AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

On October 1, 1919, the War Trade Board section of the Department 
of State began to issue to consumers of dyes in the United States 
allocation certificates for the purpose of enabling those consumers to 
import from Germany such quantities of vat dyes as would be neces- 
sary to satisfy their requirements for the six months’ period October 
15, 1919, to April 15, 1920, 

As the result of certain recent negotiations between the representa- 
tives of the allied and associated Governments and the German Gov- 
ernment, a substantial agora of the amount of such dyes as may be 
needed to satisfy the six months’ requirements of consumers has Bees. 
made available to consumers in this country. 

The War Trade Board section of the Department of State bas desig- 
nated the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as the sole official agency to import 
on behalf of consumers such portion of the total allocation of dyes as 
has been made available as the result of those negotiations, 

Accordingly, the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will perform the following 
services in connection with the importation of vat dyes from the official 
sources referred to above. 

(a) To accept from the consumer vat dye certificates issued by the 
War Trade Board for vat dyes in amounts not exceeding the amounts 
specified in such certificates. 

(b) To file all applications for licenses for vat dyes secured through 
this source and covered by such allocation certificates as have been in- 
dorsed to the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

tc) To attend to all the details connected with the acquisition of 
and terms of payment for the above-mentioned vat dyes and their 
shipment to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) and to arrange for distribution 
to the respective consumers who have ordered them through this 
source. 

8. PROCEDURE. 

(a) The consumer indorses and delivers allocation certificates to 
the Textile Alliance Inc.), at the same time executing and forwarding 
the order (Form No. D-1) stating the amount of dyes (not exceeding, 
however, the amount allocated to him) which he desires to purchase 


under this arrangement. 


(b) On be Ad of the above an : for an import license will 
be filed by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) with the War Trade Board. 

(c) At the same time a pro forma invoice will be rendered to the 
consumer, same to be based on figures available at that time represent- 
ing approximately the cost (including all char; incidental to complete 
delivery on a c. Í. f. New York basis) of the dyes so ordered. A check 
(New York funds) in favor of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) for the 
amount of the pro forma inyoice must be sent to this office immedi- 
ately, On receipt of same the order will be cabled to the representative 
of taa: Textile Alliance (Inc.), in Paris, who will proceed with the 
purchase. 

(d) In the event that it should prove impossible to secure the entire 
amount of the various dyes applied for, it is understood that the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled to procure for and deliver to each 
certificate ho his pro rata share of the total amount obtainable. 

(e) On arrival of the merchandise invoice will be rendered showing 
the charges so far as then ascertained and settlement must be made at 
that time, subject to correction. 

4. TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.) CHARGES, 

The purchase, importation, and distribution of all vat dyes acquired 
under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and without 
profit to the Textile Alliance (ae To meet the estimated expenses 
of this organization in conducting this work a charge of 15 per cent 
will be made upon the amount of each purchase, computed upon the 
delivered cost including duty. Any F of the funds 
. for the expenses of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be returned 
pro rata. 

5, LIABILITY. 

All purchasers ordering vat dyes under this plan must indemnify 
and agree to hold harmless the Textile Alliance ( 17 75 and its officers. 
agents, and employees from any and all claims or liabilities Neer | in 
connection with any importations, sales, or deliveries of the yat dyes 
coyered by this bulletin. 

Importations after arrival will be at owners’ risk and expense. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The Textile Alliance (Ing.) was organized February 24, 1914, as a 

membership corporation under the laws of the State òf New York. It 

— no ca oe stock and is legally incapable of either making or retain- 
ga pro 
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The affairs of the alliance are under the general supervision of an 
executive committee, consisting of the 1 

Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mr. Arthur E. Gill, and Mr. A. M. Patterson. 

All matters relating to dyes and chemicals have been referred with 
power to a committee consisting of the following: 

Mr, Frank D. See Mr. Franklin W. Hobbs, Mr. Au: M Mr. 
M. R. Poucher, Mr. B. Thompson, Mr. W. H. Watkins, Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, with the following as a subcommittee: Mr. Frank B. 
Cheney, Mr. A. C. Imbrie, and Mr. Manton B. Metcalf. 

* CONTRACT AND ORDER FROM TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 
(Order No, —.) 
TO TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 East Seventcenth Street, New York. 


ered by the inclosed certificates : 


83 Schultz Pounds 
dye. number.! | desired. 


+ If number is not found in Schultz's Dye Table, 1914 edition, classify 
if possible under proper group as given by Schultz. 

This order is subject to the following terms and conditions: 

{a) This order is subject to acceptance and confirmation by the Tex- 
tile Alliance (Inc.). 

(b) Dyestuffs covered therein sold on a c. i. f. New York basis, the 

e Alliance (Inc.) to complete customs formalities, 

te The undersi acknowledges receipt of Bulletin No. 35 of the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) and agrees to conform to the requirements, regu- 
lations, and provisions set forth therein and any changes, amendments, 
and reissues which may be made therein or thereof hereafter. 

(a) Further, the undersigned will indemnify and hold harmless the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.), a or its officers, agents, and employees Indi- 
vidually and/or collectively from and against any and claims or 
liability ng or which may arise in connection with any importa- 
tions, sales, or deliveries of the vat dyes hereinbefore mentioned. 


(Name of corporation, firm, or individual.) 
(Name of officer authorized to act for applicant.) 


Vat-dye 
See Date ot 
0. 


Witness: ———__,. “ 7 
Date: > 
(Order No. —.) 
To „ 


Dear Sin: We beg to confirm the acceptance of this order. 


Yours truly, 
5 ot TEXTILÐ ALLIANCE (INC.). 


Date: . 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON DYES OF THE 
WAR TRADE BOARD HELD AT THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB ON OCTOBER 27, 1919, 
AT 1 P. . 

Present: Mr. H. B. Thompson, chairman; Mr. Frank D. Chen Mr. 
W. H. Watkins, Mr. August Merz, Mr. Franklin W. Hobbs Mr. N. R. 
Poucher (Mr. E. V. Patterson alternating), Mr. A. M. Patterson, Mr. 
A. C. Imbrie, Mr. J h H. Choate, 25 

A communication, dated October 25, 1919, from the State Depart- 
ment to Mr. A. M. Patterson was read and explained by Mr. Choate. 
ee to be written by the chairman was drafted and approved, as 
‘ollows : 

Ocroser 27, 1919. 


Mr. St. JOHN PERRET, 

Acting Chief War Trade Board Section, 

State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: The Advisory Committee on Dyes of the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department at a meeting to-day discussed in- 
formally the proposed import of dyes other than vat dyes from Ger- 
many. The committee was unanimous in reaching several conclusions, 
which they asked me to state to you, as follows: 

. The proposed importation, unless limited to dyes really necessary, 
will endanger the American dye industry to an alarming extent, since 
the dyes which are desired are not, tike the vat dyes, of a class with 
which no American product 5 but are in many cases in direct 
competition with domestic goods. any dyes not made here do pre- 
cisely the work of other dyes which are made here. 

2. Unless the policy of the department is determined with a full 
and expert knowled of the real needs of the dye-consuming indus- 
tries, and the execution of that policy in the actual decision on applica- 
tions for license is handled by a body similarly informed, the gravest 


canepa ay be done. 

3. erefore the department's pene ought not to be formulated 
without the approval of somebody having such expert knowledge, nor 
should any licenses be issued without like approval. Á 

4. The present committee was intended to furnish such knowledge; 
and If it is now deemed lacking therein, can be expanded to meet fhe 
1 requirements. 

. In view of the dangers of the pro imports and of the proba- 
bility of 8 — the department's actions should not under 
any consideration be hurried. The task should be undertaken with all 
possible deliberation, 
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6. Conforming to the methods that have obtained during the past 
fiye months we suggest that Doctor Penniman or any other representa- 
tive gA 1 boa: 8 ee 3 our committee shall 
make ecisions as to on of these dyes. 
Yours faithfully, RE = z 
. B. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes, War Trade Board Section. 


Mr. W. R. More: of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., and 
Mr. R. S. t, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ing.), were then 
appointed to act as technical experts to the Textile Alliance (Inc.), 


and it was suggested that they arrange an appointment with Mr. Price 
on Wednesday morning, October 29. 

A letter from the State Department to Textile Alliance, dated Octo- 
ber 26, was read. Mr. Patterson said that counsel had intimated that 
such a letter, coupled with releases from importers doing business with 
Textile Alliance, would be sufficient protection against suits. Letter 
from Coudert Bros. of October 28, in confirmation as follows, was read 
and ordered into the record : 4 

Ocroser 28, 1919. 
Mr. A. M. PATTERSON, 
President Testile Alliance (Inc.). 
45 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York. 

Mr Dran Mn. Parrerson: Referring to our conversation of yester- 
day and your uest for an opinion upon the question whether the 
undertaking b e alliance to act as requ 8 State Depart- 
ment in handling the importation of dyes obtained through the Repara- 
tion 5 would possibly be obnoxious to the antitrust laws, we 
would say: 

The alliance, in undertaking the work which the State Department 
has requested of it, would be in fact acting as the agent of such depart- 
ment and really in a public or quasi public manner itself, and, more- 
over, the State ent so construes the relationship created by 
the acceptance of the alliance, for in its letter of October 25 it speaks 
of the alliance in this connection as “ its agent.” 

Under these circumstances we advise you that the antitrust laws 
have no — pa gpa as they do not embrace within their scope Mayeris 
mental action undertaken for public ends by duly constituted depart- 
ments or organs of the Federal Government. 

Regarding any legal liabilities which might arise in carrying on the 
work of importation and distribution of German dyestuffs, we would say 
that the alliance must obtain from each consumer for whom the dyes 
are procured and to whom they are delivered a contract completely 
releasing the alliance from all liability on the part of the alliance or ita 
officers, acting within the scope of their authority, that could arise, and 
under these circumstances we advise you that there is no legal obstacle 
in the way of your blag bowie this work for the State Department. 
Moreover, it is a work of great public importance, and you are to be 
ee in having so useful a role assigned to you by the Govern- 
ment. 

Believe me. my dear Mr. Patterson, with assurance of sincere regards, 

Faithfully yours, 8 
Freneric R. Covperr. 


The alliance was therefore ready to proceed with the proposed ar- 
ran ent as to dyes covered by its letter of September 15 to Mr. 
H. B. Thompson and letter of October 2 to the State Department, and 
the State Department's letter of September 29 and October 10. 

Mr. Patterson stated that he would appoint, subject to the approval 
of the executive committee of the Textile Alliance, the members of the 
advisory committee on dyes for the War Trade Board as a dye com- 
mittee for the Textile Alliance, with power, retaining as a subcommittee 
in the capacity for which theg were originally appointed Mr. F. D. 
Cheney, of Cheney Bros.: Mr. A. C. Imbrie, of United States Finishing 
Co.; and Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, of Metcalf Bros. & Co. The com- 
mittee Approred and accepted the offer. 

Mr. Price was requested to obtain from the customs a ruling as to 
rate of exchange on marks used as a basis for assessment of duties. 

The proposed Textile Alliance (Inc.) Bulletin No. 85 was approved, 
with the following changes: 

Paragraph 4, second sentence, reading: “To meet the actual expense 
of this 1 etc, and corrected to read: The estimated ex- 


B. R. Price, Jr. 
Acting Secretary. 


RÉSUMÉ OF MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC,), HBLD AT THE MERCHANTS CLUB, 1 P. M, 
OCTOBER 28, 1919, 


Present: Messrs. Henry B. Thompson, Frank D. Cheney, Manton B. 
Metcalf, Andrew C. Imbrie, A. M. Patterson, and B. R. Price, jr. (acting 
secre x 

In view of the recent individual indemnifications from purchasers and 
the appointment of the alliance as an agent for the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department in connection with these dyestuffs mat- 
ters on advice ef counsel, it would appear that no further indemnifica- 
tion or agreement by either the department or the Advisory Commission 
on Dyestuffs to the War Trade Board is necessary. z 

Acceptance of Bulletin 35 and contract order, Form D I. 

The basis of our charges established at 15 per cent of each purchase, 
computed on delivery cost, including duty. 

Resolution to the effect that dyestuffs account shall take over the or- 
ganization of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) from October 1, 1919, until 
the conclusion of this arrangement, and its operating expenses to be 

d out of this fund, realizing income from investment to applied as 

e executive committee may direct. 

Advancement of $25,000 out of regular funds of the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) for establishment as of November 1 of a special dyestuffs account, 
against which all operating charges shall be directiy deductible. Inter- 
est zae on loan, 6 per cent, to be repaid as directed by dyestuffs 
committee, 

Authorization Chemical National Bank, New York, as official deposi- 


tory. 

Recounts appointed: Barrow, Wade & Guthrie Co. 

Approval of Mr. Fleisch’s trip abroad. 

Approval of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., and Mr. R. E. Lunt, of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), to 
act as technical experts to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) In New York; Mr, 
W. H. Cady, of the United States Finishing Co., as alternate, 
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Memorandum of matters discussed and e on — 
nald Norris, of the committee on 9 tion of the he Keparat 

misaion, and Mr. E. A. Fleisch, of xtile Alliance (Inc.). 85 Jer 

York and Paris, November 4, 1919, on "the ne subject of of German 4 

(1) REPARATION Dyes. 

(a). Where reference is made in these notes to reparation dyes it is 
understood to mean those dyes that are available to the United States 
from reparation stocks as per inventories of 85 15, 1919, rendered 
by the Germans and certilled by them to be compie te and correct. - 

(b) The dyes have thus far been only * ly apportioned between 


the countries entitled to receive them. ortionment 
the United States’ share is 1,500 tons, all or 8 of which the 
United States is free to accept at any time witho committed 


in po way to take any portion not wanted. 
orr. 1: The total stocks of dyes in German factories on August 15, 


1909, ‘er roughly cenata at 40,000 tons, of which one-half, say 20, 
tons, will be available to the ed and associated powers. these 
20,000 tons only 5,200 tons have thus far been a oned, as follows: 
Tons. 
United States B ˙ —— PS ET oe 
Great Britain — — 1,500 
France — — — —̃ä̃ — OO 
Italy - — — a ea eee 700 
Belgium . — — 809 
e — 5, 200 


The above apportionment merely indicates eye c tons and 
does not represent the apportionment ef each individual aaa that each 
country is to receive. 

be proportion of ae dye that each Lecce is to receive out of the 
quantity availabie to the allied and associated powers has thus far 
been fixed as follows: 


Per cent. 

United State. „%. — 2 AE 

Great Brian ꝛLVgTö'—ů«l aaan mina. 20, 44 
ven 00 an ———— 3 
LULI — — SEE (| 
F TP Ned SEA Es TR | 

Total . — at penne 70. 88 

This leaves 29.12 per cent to be divided among the allied and asso- 


ciated powers when peace comes a. force. How this 29.12 per cent 
ae ah divided can not now be stated. 

. ce comes into force there will remain, say, 14,800 tons ae 
be 2 5 oned between the allied and associated powers, Patna th 
difference between 5,200 tons 1 and the total of, 
aay 20,000 tons. Whether or not States will accept an 

tioument either of the 29.12 per cent or of the 14,800 tons is 


22 yet ascertainable. 
NONREPARATION DYRS. 
c) Where reference is maae in these notes to nonre 


tween intending 5 and 
option ven on October 
C. von Weinberg, head of 2 — 
“until further notice, at least four waka: No notice 
ceived, but in anticipation thereof Doctor erty 
for an extension of the option, which has not FA 
Nom 2: = E question as to) wh gre P De 
cn nonrepara * oren is accepted, extended, 
not 9 the United States 4 authors es nor does it involve the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Textile Alliauce a the medium of 
importation into the | United States for any or all of these dyes. If 


the option is lost and importation of nonreparation d. is permitted 
through the Textile Alliance and aiso direct eee — con- 
#umers, it would seem that the Textile Alliance will have to negotiate 


with the Germans direct for prices on what they will — 


(2) COMMITTEE oF ORGANIZATION OF THE REPARATION COMMISBION’s 
POSITION, 


(a) Col. J. A. Logan, jr., Paris, will notify the German authorities 
that the United States Government has designated the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.), of Paget York, as its “accredited representative” with 
authority in all matters (with the ex 2 9275 of withdrawal licenses) 
pertaining to dyes to be supplied to the United States from reparation 
stocks and will request that the German authorities direct the several 
German dye manufacturers to honor instructions ines may receive 
either direct or through Dr. C. von Weinberg, head of the German 
cartel, from the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 


(3) Wan Trapr Boanp's POSITION. 
REPARATION DYES. 
(a) The War Trade Board gives allocation certificates to consumers 
only. 


NONREPARATION DYES. 

(b) It is not clear whether the Textile Alliance will have any par- 
ticipation in the nonreparation dyes. It is possible, however, that allo- 
cation certificates will be issued by the War Trade Board under the 
Textile ANiance arrangement to such consumers as may desire to obtain 
their nonreparation dyes through the alHance, 

(c) It now appears certain that both the consumers and importers 
may obtain nonreparation dyes independently of the Textile Alliance 
it they so desire. 

(4) Textive ALLIANCE (INC.) POSITION. 
REPARATION DYES. 

(a) The Textile Alliance Inc.) has exclusive access to the reparation 
dyes and apparently deals with consumers only and not with importers. 
fa) The consumers assign their allocation certificates to the Textile 

ance. 

(c) The consumers place their orders in contract form with the 
Textiie Alliance. 

(d) The Textile Alliance secures import Heenses in its own name, 

(e) The Textile Alliance sends the orders to its Paris representative, 
who proceeds as indicated in section (5). 

NONREPASRATION DYES, 

(a) Mr. A. M. Patterson, the 3 of the Textile Alliance, states 
in a cable received in Paris October 31, 1919: “Importers have access 
to dyes from manufacturers through regular commercial channels" and 


“acceptance cartel’s offer hinges on developments next 10 days.” From 
this it appears: 
i) That consumers may be given the option of obtaining nonrepa- 
— on dyes either through the Textile Alliance or not as they may 
Preity” That if such orders are placed through the Textile Alliance the 
process will be the same as in the case of reparation dyes, except that 
no 5 will be sent to the United States authorities for non- 


repa dyes. 
(5) ORDERS— PROCESS REGARDING, 
BOR REPARATION DYES. 
a) Consumers in the United States will place orders with the Textile 
New York, not ex the amounts covered by each con- 
sumer's allocation cate. 
(b) The Textile Alliance, New York, will send orders in duplicate 
by 1 0 mails to thete re re resentative in Paris. 
(e) The Textile ANAA 


FOR NONREPARATION DYES. 

(a) In case consumers are given the are of obtaining nonrepara- 
tion 83 through the Textile Alliance the procedure will be the same 
as ay 555 <i coop od 3 

censes 
1 Xo 5 will be sent the United States authorities. 
KEATON WEL DA arranged between the Textile Alliance and the 


NOTES. 


meing moane out in the United States 
t dyes, and that or for reparation nonvat dyes 


to inform its Paris 
the particulars as to consumers’ requirements, 
are and “Schultz” publication, 1914 edition 
paste or powder form as well as quantity. 
(6) PACKING. 
FOR BOTH REPARATION AND NONREPARATION DYES. 
(a) Fee era order covered by a different number must be 


(T) SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 
5) TO ee DO Sate ee An ERNA ee which Mr. Fleisch 


m o) Aeon A ee 7 5 ye filled out will accom each individual 

PE ning 98 these forms may be tae woe whoever is in- 
3 the os —.— 1 22 Eleisch's 

(e ny ae will be one form of directions for reparation dyes, and 

form for noureparation dyes, but the two will be alike except 

in a few particulars. 

(8) Docu MENTS. 


a) Shipping directions Ag tg ng each omer will state the kind 
j | nd omer of documents to be . and to whom. 

The manufacturers are to supply separate documents for each 
individual order bearing a — number. 

os gianna ahd ees dispatched as soon as possible after 


d) Every copy bot e ä and packing Ust must show the 
E of the individual or erder whi ck weit in each case be designated 


as P. A. I. Order 
$9) The following documents are to be su a for each order: 


ziri description o 
n; esi 
— stating whether 


3 For reparation dyes: Invoices, 3 ce and 2 plain 
‘copies ; bills of ladin. on * to Boro er 
5 Fase 2 certified od copies. consular invoices, 1 original and 
cate. 
fi) For 5 : Plain invoices, 3; packing lists, 3; 
bill of lading to 1 1 original and 1 plain copy; consular invoices, 
1 original and 1 duplica 
(£) All o above-named documents, both for reparation and 


certified copies of each bill of ene Hh The shipments are not to pas 
the control officer until these two certified copies of each bill of lading 
are furnished him. These bills of thaing must show the shipments to be 
consigned to the nee (tne) company at a seaport “for reshipment to 
the Textile Alliance (Ine a soe aoe for . 

Con ed to the Hollan ved Co., Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, for 3 to ae Tertile 2 nee 0 c.), New York. Des- 

tined for John Jones. 

NOTES, 


(1) The control officer is to retain one of these certified bills of 
lading and send the other to the Textile Alliance, Paris office, num- 
consecutively. 

It is assumed that the United States visé of the consular in- 
be obtained in Germany, probably from the Spanish con- 
ptain Norris has telegraphed Mr. Noyes at Coblenz for 
this information. 

(9) Licenses FOR THE WITHDRAWAL or DYES From GERMAN FACTORIES. 

(a) The Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission will at once issue a 
license for the 1,500 tons of dyes that are available to the United 
States from reparation stocks. ‘This dicense will be available only to 
the Textile ce (Inc.) as the “accredited governmental] repre- 
sentative.” 

NOTES. 


(1) This license will be honored upon the withdrawal of shipments 
of reparation a up to the total of 1,500 tons, even though the system 
of issuing 1 . licenses may be discontinued when the peace 
trea comes force. 

(2) It is 8 that when peace comes into force a new system 
of control is to be established to prevent the Germans from removing 
the dyes from the present occupied territory in violation of agreements. 

(10) INSURANCE, 

(a) On all shipments through the sain nn 8 Trea 8 
tion or nonreparation dyes, the insura be U Aen 
Textile Alliance from tbe German factory endl to Sal oes — on. 
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(11) Prices AND PAYMENT. ~ 
(a) For reparation dyes it is understood prices are to be as Pe 
inventories of August 15, 1919, at factories in full packages with addi- 


tional charges for smaller packages. 

) For nonreparation dyes the prices at factories in United States 
dollars for full packages are as per option given by Dr. C. von Wein- 
berg to Dr. Chas. H. Herty, October 4, 1919, assuming that the Germans 
do not give notice of change or that the option will extended, 

(c) The Textile Alliance, New York, will in all cases collect the 
approximate e. i. f. amount of each order from the party who places 
it with them at the time it is placed. 

(d) The funds will be deposited with the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. 

(e) For nonr 
direct with the 
place the orders, as the 


tion dyes the matter of payment must be arranged 
ermans by the Textile Alliance or whoever else may 
X ae nited States Government is not concerned 
therewith. 


(f) For reparation dyes the following is agreed: 

(i) On the Ist and 15th of each month the Paris representative of 
the Textile Alliance will furnish the C. O. R. C., Paris, in duplicate a 
ONAN of invoices received during the preceaing two weeks with an 
acknowledgment that the documents evidencing shipment have been 
received. To these summaries will be attached certified copies of the 


invoices. 

(ii) The C. O. R. C. will transmit to the German delegate a — 10 of 
the summary with a note that the reparation account bas been c ted. 

Gi) As no payment is to be made Germany fer reparation dyes, it 
is desired that the Textile Alliance defer payment until the dyes have 
reached destination and proven satisfactory, and that some time there- 
after the United States authorities will indicate to the Textile Alliance 
of New York when, how, and to whom payment is to be made. Captain 
Norris has kindly agreed to have the question raised with the proper 
United States authorities to ascertain whether such payment will be 
satisfactory to them. 

CoBLENz, “November 6, 1919. 

AMMISSION, Paris: 

Reference your wire November 3 and 4, time 4.10 p. 
Consul Dusseldorf supplied with American consular invoices an 
present consulating for American shipments. 


m. Spanish 
is at 


Nores. 
d SEPTEMBER 27, 1919—4 P. u. 
AMMISSION, Paris: 

Your (4270) Septemper 19, I p. m. 

1. The department concurs in your opinion that the resolution adopted 
on September 18 by the London committee is in substance an attempt 
to avail of the provisions of annex 6 to that treaty. The department 
is, however, willing to approve the plan in view of the wishes of the 
other 8 and of the advantages of the lower prices, although we 
are advi that so far as the prospective shipment of vat dyes is con- 
cerned the question of price is not as vital to our consumers as it 
yd et to be to the French. 

. The outstanding feature of our situation is the pressing need for 
immediate supplies of vat dyes. Although it is desirable to secure 
these dyes otherwise than through the old German agencies, this con- 
sideration as well as the question of price is subordinate to the need 
of 3 delivery. 

„As stated in department 3062, September 8, 8 b. m., we are now 
withholding import license 9 the outcome of the current negotia- 
tions in Paris, and your recent cablegrams create the impression that 
these negotiations may not result in a satisfactory and practicable 
plan for some time to come. One month has already elapsed since we 
announced to the consumers our decision to permit the early importa- 
tion of a six months’ supply of vat dyes, and you state in your 4270 
that it is the universal opinion that the Germans will not consent to 
the plan of the committee and that then the only remaining solution 
will to anticipate the treaty option. On this point the department 
is now entirely willing to agree in principle to such anticipation. On 
the other hand, however, as stated above, time is of the very essence 
and we are beginning to doubt whether arrangements to secure our six 
months’ supply of vat dyes through such anticipation could become 
operative soon enough to fulfill our pledges to the consumers. We are 
much embarrassed at present and can not defer much longer the 
issuance of import licenses. 

4. In view of the foregoing it is of the utmost importance that we 
be advised immediately when it will be possible to actually secure the 
delivery of dyes under a Ra to anticipate the treaty 8 we 
should have advices which will warrant our informing the consumers, 
If this will not be possible in the very near future we will be com- 
pelled to adopt the second alternative mentioned in your 4270. In this 
connection the following are certain practical considerations which 
should be taken into account: 

(A) The consumers in this country have applied for and we have 
allowed allocations aggregating 977,019 pounds of vat dyes for con- 
1 during the six months’ period beginning October 1. 

(B) Under the plan to anticipate the treaty it will be necessary to 
designate some single agency to act as an intermediary between the 
consumers and the sellers. The department is prepared to designate 
the Textile Alliance as such agency to accept orders from the consumers 
in this country and to place these with or through the Reparation Com- 
mission under such plans as may be devised. It will be necessary for 
the Textile Alliance to send a representative to Paris to handle the 
details connected with the purchase of and payment for the dyes and 
their shipment to this country. 

(C) As stated in department's 3061m, September 8, 8 p: m., we do 
not see upon what ground we can deny consumers the right to import 
through the old man agencies, At best we can only make it 
optional with the consumers whether ther, will avail themselves of an 
anticipation of the treaty provisions. he only possible ground in 
denying the right to import through the old German agencies would 
be that purely from the point of view of reparation. It is desirable 
for all American aye requirements to come through the Reparation Com- 
mission, so that the value thereof may be credited to the reparation 
account. It is therefore urged that you send your views on this 


int. 
po D) We have not yet decided to permit the importation of any 3 725 
other than a six months’ supply of vat dyes. If the provisions of the 
treaty are anticipated to the extent of * for us these particular 
dyes, will that regarded as only a duty exercise of the option, 
leaving it open to us to secure such additional amounts of the other 
dyes as we may decide are needed by our consumers? will the 
Germans insist that the option be regarded as completely exercised to 
meet the ing demands of the American consumers? We are con- 
sidering the immediate issuance of allocation certificates which will 


entitle importers or their nominees to secure import licenses from us. 
At the same time we wish to announce the possibility or probability 
of being able to secure these dyes at — f prices, and the consumers 
could either immediately to order MEn through old agencies or 
paons BS aea 7 ches 25 Pe on ao pian to anticipate the 

eaty. se congu erty and wire us immediate our views on 
this proposal. (3262.) Ss 

PHILLIPS, Acting. 


(3279) SEPTEMBER 29—4 p. m. 


— 


AMMISSION, Paris. 

For i from War Trade Board. The following Je a complete list 
to date of the aggregate amounts of the vat dyes which our consumers 
wish to import, and whose importation we have decided to permis under 
one of the two alternative plans referred to in Mission's 4270, Septem- 


ber 19, 1 p. m. e res pr ed by the letter “S” denote the 
Schultz number of the ye and the Spee which follow denote the 
pounds: S. 748, 117,950; S. 759, 1,400; S. 760, 12,900; 


quencies in 
. 761, 36,37 


0; S. 762, 75; S. 763, 5,920; S. 765, 24,150; S. 765A, 400: 
S. 766, 870; S. 767, 6;8.7 


39,075; S. 768A, 47,450; S. 791, 1 95, 100; 
; S. 8114, 200; S. 812, 95; S. 813, 50: 
.8 ; S. 816, 1,100; S. 817, 2,030; 8. 818, 1,150: 
5; S. 820, 11,825; 8. 821, 1,320: B. 822, 1,000; S. 824. 
. $25, 5,200; S. 827, 2.500; S. 828, 570; S. 829, 50; 
S. 831, 7,895; S. 832, 10,100; S. 833, 5503 S. 834, 750’; 
800; S. 838, 8.500 8. 839, 275; 8. 840, 55 841, 3,000; 
855,450; S. 843, 400: S. 844, 2,850; 8. 845 50; 8. 7, 3,200 


5 
fi 8. 
8. 8. 84 
625; S. 849, 72,784; S. 850, 1,500; S. 807, 2 8. se 150 
S : 


8 836. 
S. 842. 
8 


5 1 
9 ; 6g. 
2,300 ; S. 870, 600 ;'S. 873, 100; S. 873B, 9,500 3D, 6 
100; ; 8. 80; S. 0 
1,500 S. 892, 1,520; 8. 898, 3,500; 8. 4 
; A S. 902, 2,200; S. 904, 6,990; 8. 
. 907, 4,250; 34,760; §. 912, 2,000; 8. 13, 2,498; 
< $18A, 2,000; 8. 275; S. 915, 3,800: S. 916, 1,625; S. 917, 
1,855; S. 918, 13,270; S. 919, 50; S. 920. 18,905; S. $21, 500. 

Please advise us at once whether the lists of stocks which have been 
submitted indicate that we will be able to secure the foregoing amounts 
of the various dyes specified. 

We wish to take this occasion again to impress upon you that prompt 


delivery is so vital a factor in our domestic situati 


on that we shou 
be informed at the earliest 


ssible date what 8 there are for 
securing an early delivery o 


lan mentioned 
ions. (3279.) 
ILLIPS, Acting. 


the official dyes through 
in paragraph 4 of 4388, on anticipation of treaty ps 


— 


(4474) OCTOBER 1—11 P, . 
SECSTATE, Washington, 

(Department's (3262), September 27, 4 p. m.) 

One. On September 25 a letter was addressed to the German repre- 
sentative at Versailles by the interim Reparation Committee, statin, 
that the committee had decided (a) to take immediate delivery o 
2,200 tons of dyes for France, Italy, and Belgium ; (b) tbat this 
amount might be increased to 5,200 tons to provide for the reserva- 
tion of 1,500 tons each for the United States and Great Britain; (c) 
that the prices should not exceed those of German lists of August 15; 

d) that this decision shall not prejudice in any way the ultimate 
ecisions of the Reparation Commission as to the option it holds 
under the treaty terms upon half of the dye stocks in Germany. On 
the contrary, this decision is entirely ee ape paT of the treaty rights 
given to the Reparation Commission, which rights are not affected in 
any manner by this arrangement; (e) that the tender of the lists of 
August 15 1919, is not to be considered a beginning of the execution 
of annex 6 of part 8 of the treaty. The letter explains, however, (f) 
that such immediate deliveries would be a charge against the amounts 
to be delivered in accordance with the option in case the option should 
be later accepted; (g) that Germany was to be allow under the 
arrangement to dispose freely of an amount of each dye equaling that 
delivered under the present decision. ` 
Two. The arrangements proposed by this letter will be considered 
at an interallied meeting on October 1, and meeting with the German 
representatives at Versailles has been called for October 2. In view 
of the department’s assent to anticipating the option, which will no 
however, be made use of unless found necessary, it is now believed tha 
a satisfactory result may be attained. 

Three. The need for prompt deliveries is fully understood, and this 
8 be insisted on as an essential factor in discussions with the 

ermans. 

Four. As only approximately 500 tons of vat dyes are required, the 
1,000 tons remain of total American reservation could be used for 
supplying such needs of American consumers as were developed by 
your questionnaire to consumers in eral last summer. 

Five. While a representative of the Textile Alliance would be wel- 
comed and given every facility Ammission is of opinion that Herty is 
entirely competent to handle situation. In any case, it seems unneces- 
sary to delay until arrival of Textile Alliance representative before 
arranging for vat dye shipments, as copies of all German lists of 
August 15 were forwarded you on September 22 giving prices, quan- 
tities, factory designations, concentrations, ete. 

Six. It is strongly urged that no license shall be issued except for 
dyes secured through interallied action, the proceeds of which trans- 
actions will go into reparation fund. Accor ing to understanding of 
Ammission the granting of licenses for dyes exceptional and is 
waiver by the President of the prohibition established under the powers 
conferred on him by the trading with the enemy act. The peace treaty 
provides for a specific method of securing the requirements of the 
allied and associated powers for dyes, and unquestionably contemplates 
that so far as possible the reparation fund shall have the benefit of 
these transactions. If licenses are granted for purchase through Ameri- 
can agents of German manufacturers, the reparation fund will be de- 
privan proportionally of the intended benefit. Such action would un- 

oubtedly create unfortunate impression on our allies, especially as 
stocks at German plants are ready for delivery, prices are low, and the 
meeting with the Germans is nearly at hand. 

Seven. Referring Ammission’s 4270, September 19, 1 p. m., last 
aragreph but two, Noyes states that he bas personally ascertained 
hat not 1 pound of dyestuffs can leave the Bayer plant without per- 
mission of the Rhineland Commission. This plant is covered by 3 offi- 
cers and 50 soldiers in charge; states that leaks are impossible. Noyes 
further states that he is informed that in the Bayer plant 700 tons 
of dyestuffs are on hand in excess of the quantity existing on Janu- 
15. He will report later after personal investigation on other 


a 
pints. 4474. 
POLK, Ammission, 


e October 6, 1919. 
Secstats, Was on. 
(C. H. Herty. For Garvan from Herty) : 

At meeting with Germans, October 4, Allies accepted German lists 
of August 15, both as to stocks and prices in marks at current ex- 
change rates on day of delivery at factory. Stock and puea guaran- 
teed by German Government. For each kilo of dye taken by Allies 
a stocke on the lists a kilo of same dye is released to ns 
or free süle. 

Under interallied London agreement of September 15, made in ad- 
vance of my reaching London, we are entitled in present distribution 
to 10.225 per cent of total stocks of each item on lists of August 15, 
up to 1.500 tons. ed lists are to be filed with committee on or- 
ganization this week. However, we reserved the right to file a sup- 
plementary list somewhat later if we desire to do so, Co! ttee on 
organization will forward lists to German manufacturers. 

Gur share of re distribution of stocks is only approximately 80 
per cent of total amount of available dyes listed in Wärtrabord's 9 
of September 29, 4 p. m. This because of Wartrabord's desire for 
pee — — dyes and limitation of our percentage of each dye in the 

stributtion. 

After the general meeting with the Germans I had a conference with 
Von Weinberg, present head of cartel, and his associates regarding 
direct purchase from plants of dyes needed to complete our require- 
ments. Von Weinberg gave me in writing an offer to fill such balances 
at following scale of prices: (1) For vat dyes per kilo, divide price in 
marks on lists of August 15 by 4 and quotient equals price per kilo 
in dollars; (2) for general colors, divide 5. 

Thus a vat dye listed at 10 marks per kilo would cost us at factory 
2.50 per kilo, while a general color listed at 10 marks would cost us 
2 per kilo. Terms, n dollars, on delivery of dyes at plant, 

is offer holds for at least four weeks. 

These prices represent at German factory, without including tariff 
duties, 8 pathy less than current American prices on dyes now manu- 
factured America, French, Belgians, and Italians inform me that 
these prices conform to those they paid under previous authorization 
to purchase from German stocks at open-market prices. 

Kort to gain consent of Allies to increase our pencentage of present 
distribution unsu I. as all are in need of vat dyes. è 

Vat dyes of the present distribution are so cheap that we should 
pees immediately with committee on organization application for 
1 delivery of our full share of each dye in Wartra- 

r z 

Decision of Wartrabord outlines in No. 3325, October 3, 11 a. m., 
is incredible, taken as it was just while negotiations with Germans 
were actually in iM ps ee! here, althongh department’s 3262, September 

, 4 p. m., sta that import licenses were b withheld “ awai 
the outcome of the current negotiations in Paris.” Furthermore, 
stated in Washington in presence of Mr. Bennett, of Wartrabord, that 
I would not undertake mission to Paris under any such policy as has 
now been decided upon, because I was unwilling to engage in a matter 
of competition with German agents. 

Wartrabord’s announcement that “negotiations have been insti- 
tuted with a view to securing German dyes at prices similar to 
those contemplated in annex 6 of part 8 of the peace treaty with 
Germany” is very unfortunate, in view of my repeated statements as 
to extremely low prices of peace-trenty dyes. Department's 3262, 
September 27, 4 p. m., paragraph 2, emphasized that price is sub- 
ordinate to the need of 3 livery.” 

Wartrabord in No. 3325 


current 

I a repeat the statement. 
Von Weinberg informed me that stocks on August 15 were listed at 
these haips ead prices in order to conclude as quickly as possible this 
part of ty. British inform me that Germans were uired to 
submit prices in marks instead of Swiss frances, as in lists of 5. 

Please cable quickly instructions as to C If they 
are desired, to whom shall consignment made, m whom will 
committee on organization receive payment, etc. In view of Wartra- 
bord’s action as to distribution of import authorizations my 
here no longer required. Offer of rmans regarding needs above 
distribution share holds for at least four weeks and an order can 
be cabled direct to Von Weinberg, in care of Leopold Cassella & Co., 
Frankfort, by Textile Alliance or whatever body may handle the matter. 
Of course, there is the possibility that Germans may decline to comply 
with terms of their offer to me in view of the fact that the offer was 
made for the total balance of our needs over and above our peace 
treaty distribution share. As soon as I hear regarding wishes as to 
peace-treaty dyes I will return, 
AMMISSION, 


(O urgent 3361.) 
OCTOBER 7—2 f. u. 
AMMISSION, Paris: 

Your (4474) October 1, 11 P: m. 

One, Please explain what meant by the provision “That 
immediate deliveries would be a charge st the amounts to be de- 
or iu accordance with the option ould it be later exercised 

rther.” 

Two. Does the plan now hap apna still contain the provision 
that the quantities secured shall not consist of more than 30 per cent 
of the amounts under option of any particular dye; and if so, will such 
provision prevent our securing the various quantities of the different 
vat dyes mentioned in department's 8279, sig wre pag 29, 4 p. m.? 

Three. It is our understanding that the don conference recom- 
mended only a two months’ supply for France, Italy, and um, 
Is it ex that we will be granted a six months“ supply of vat 
dyes? r is the reserve, 1,500 tons for the United States, intended 
to proyide oy a two months’ supply of various dyés? 

our. The department does not understand exactly the practical 
steps Te REE pee if e peic proposal is accepted by the Ger- 
man delegates. either H or department has any authority to 
make a commitment on behalf of this Government to purchase or pa 
for any dyes. As stated in paragraph B of section 4 of Gepartment’s 
8262, eptember 27, 4 p: m., it our view that such purchase and 
ment can be made omy by some agency, such as 


teed by the consumers. The application 
referred to in department's pang and Aparaat E 3279 are, 


such 
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we will permit them to import. Advise us of any changa. Do not 
constitute any firm commitment by them to take these dyes and to 
them We do not understand how Herty can request or take 
very of any, specified dyestuffs simply on the faith that he would 
probani be able to dispose of them in this country. It is our view 
that he can do no more at present than state that our requirements 
will be approximately the amounts jndicated in department's 3279, 
leaving it to the Textile Alliance, after receiving guaranteed orders, 
to state the exact figures and to make such commitments or 8 
ments for 8 as may be necessary under the provisions of 
plan. It is refore important that we be advised as soon as possible 
what the conditions of payment will be for the dyes which our con- 


sumers secure. 

Five. We a that arrangements should not be delayed until the 
arrival of the Textile Alliance representative, but the alliance will hay 
a distinct responsibility in the matter, and we feel that they shoul 
send a representative abroad if they desire. Mr. F. A. Fleisch, vice 
president of the alilan has just left for Europe on other business, 
and it will be convenient for him to attend to the dye matter at the 
same time. He will arrive at Paris about October 15. 

Six. Referring to D 6 of 
of general trade wi 

has assumed in 


purchase these commodities. We feel that we have Sone 2 view! m war- 
on leaving it op- 


to in Ammission's 4173, September 12, 8 p m., that there would be no 
o secure a limited supply of 
ordinary commercial purchases. Please show to 


LANSING. 


(4572) OCTOBER 8—1 P. x. 
SEcsTATE, Washington: 


Referring Herty’s cable to Garvan, sent by Ammission’s 

P. m., the letter mentioned in Ammission's (4774), ober 

aus at meeting of ober 4. 

therefore, was not involved, except as 1 the 

operate. A p tion made by 

e American delegates that the Germans should hold r cent or 25 

Pig “inte of stocks on hand between August 15 and the date of the com- 
0 


Herty. 


4551), 


into force of the treaty was not insisted on, as the general 
m was that it would be impolitic to attempt to enforce too severe 
restrictions. 
In accordance with the suggestion of the Belgian delegation the lists 
of the requirements of the allied and associated wers will be sent 
prompny to the Rhineland Commission, who will then discuss with 
he rman representatives the means of fi the orders as expe- 
9 as possible with regard to choice of factories, details of ship- 
ment, etc. 
This appears the most feasible t, as the Rhineland Commis- 
sion is conversant with the whole situation. i 
Ammission ees with Herty in considering Wartrabord’s action in 
issuing permits freely licensing consumers to secure dyes through any 
commercial channels on the very date before negotiations were con- 
cluded with the Germans as exceedingly unfortunate for the following 


reasons: 
1. From the information at hand the German agencies concerned will 
S the old methods, for the existence of which there is no real 
necessity. 
2. The action will infallibly handicap us in our relations on this 
matter with our allies, 
3. It is emba 
ct to approval from 
or the pur- 


appreciably the amounts to be paid 
Pp While control is still being 


autho 
printed]. 
The decision comes just at the moment when what appears to be a 
thoroughly satisfactory agreement had been reached with the Ger- 
mans and also a complete understanding had been attained with our 


allies. 
AMMISSION. 


(3383) OcToRER 9—8 P. M. 
AMMISSION, 
Paris urgent). 
Your eee? October 6, 9 p. m. (Garvan from Herty) : 
First. In reference to the Incredible decision of the War Trade 
Board, outlined in the department's 8325, October 3,“ and referred to 


— — 
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in your cable, please inform Mr. Herty that the decision of the War 
Trade Board was directed by the rtment of State for certain im- 
pon reasons here, but if dyes can be obtained 3 through the 

eparation Commission it is the opinion of the epartment that prac- 
cany all the dyes licensed to be moone will be purchased through 
the channel of the Reparation Commission. 

Second. Soas r. Herty’s reference to the War Trade Board 
in No. 8325 as ques! oning the accuracy of his statements as to price 
of dyes under peace treaty distribution, please inform Herty, Dresel, 
and Rathbone of the following: 

The War Trade Board hed no intention of 8 Herty's under- 
standing of a ment with the Germans, but both the board and De- 
partment of State were doubtful of the ratification of the Reparation 
Commission of such a proposition. Norman Davis, Dulles, and others 
mandung reparation matters in the department feel there Is ave 
danger in doing anything which will establish a precedent that the 
value of commodities handed over by Germany as part of reparation 
should be credited to her against the reparations bill at a deprecjated 
rate. The money pre for the dyes will 25 to the credit of the repara- 
tion account. It is felt that the rate of exchange between Germany's 
mark and American dollars, for instance, is due to abnormal condi- 
tions of foreign trade, etc., and that the value of the dyes in dollars at 
the current rate of exchange is not a fair credit to the reparations 
fund. Exhaustive study is being made of this general matter in the 
Treasury and State Departments at the present time and it is felt of 
utmost importance that until a conclusion is reached the American 
representative on the Reparation Commission, if consent is given at all 
to such a policy in reference to dyes, will make it clearly understood 
that the action taken in reference to the dyes will in no way stand 
as a precedent or effect the adoption of a definite policy as regards 
credits in reparations. We realize the amount involved in respect to 
the dyes is small, and if decision has been taken already in this mat- 
ter by ine Reparation Commission no objection will be made by the 
department, provided reservation is made as outlined above. It is 
important that you let us know as soon as possible whether the Repa- 
ration Commission has ratified the basis of settlement on current ex- 
change rates. 

Third. Please explain to He the department's appreciation of his 
efficient work, and that it considers of great 8 Mr. Herty’s 

resence in Paris as a dye expert. It is felt inadvisable that Mr. 

erty, a Government employee, should, for himself or the Government, 
take the responsibility of the details of the commercial transaction of 
actual buying the dyes. The handling of this matter by the Textile 
Alliance will probably relieve the Government of a great deal of the 
responsibility and obnoxious detail in the matter.. The arrangement 
for treaty dyes should be pushed rapidly to its conclusion; representa- 
tive of the Textile Alliance should be on the spot in a few days to 
arrange the details, with power to take the dyes and pay for them. 

Fourth. As regards offer of Germany regarding needs above distribu- 
tion share, we see no objection to e Textile Alliance closing with 
Von Weinberg for the dyes it will need to supply consumers ordering 
dyes through them. It will seem wise, however, that this transaction 
should be considered a private commercial transaction on the part of 
the Textile Alliance. ere would appear to be no real difficulty in 
the Textile Alliance 8 the dxes and the different prices. 

Fifth. This cable approved by A. P. C. 3383. i 

NSINd. 


(4633) OCTOBER 12—11 P. u. 
SECSTATE, Washington. 
W. L. DRESEL: Your (3361) October TP m. Answering your para- 
graph 1, 3 word “ further,“ quoted as contained in Ammissions 

262, September 27, 4 p. m., paragraph 1, is not in that cable as sent. 
The stocks given in the list of August 15 constitute by agreement the 
basis for a final settlement. Advanced withdrawals from these stocks 
as arranged October 4 will diminish by corresponding extent amount 
of each dye available for final exercise of peace treaty option. 

Your paragraph 2: Plan agreed on with Germans provides that 
France, Belgium, and Italy together may in present partial distribu- 
tion secure not more than 30 per cent of the 50 per cent option on 
each item of stocks listed—that is, 15 per cent of total weight of each 
item—provided such withdrawals shall not aggregate more than 2,200 
tons. Under London agreement of September 15 United States and 
Great Britain together ve privilege of withdrawing not more than 
40.9 per cent of the 50 per cent option on each item of stocks listed— 
that is, 20.45 per cent of the total weight of each item—provided such 
withdrawals shall not aggregate more than 3,000 tons, As United 
States and Great Britain are placed under an equal basis under the 
London agreement, United States are entitled to withdraw 10.2 to 
5 per cent of total weight of each item listed, provided that total 
weight does not exceed 1,500 tons. On this basis it will be impossible 
to secure the full amount desired by consumers of all dyes specified in 
No. 3279, September 29, 4 p. m. 

Your paregraph 3. These preliminary withdrawals from stocks 
are not based on a supply for a definite number of months. Definite 
tonnage allotments have been made regardless of time requirements. 
If, as is expected, the pues treaty will soon become effective, a 
Prompt exercise of the option on the remainder of stocks as of August 
5 may be looked for. 

Your paragraph 4. Neither Ammission nor Herty have ever con- 
sidered a commitment of our Government to a purchase of dyes or 
payment therefor, but it was the understanding that either the con- 
sumers’ association, referred to in your 3062. September 8, 8 p. m., or 
the Textile Alliance, referred to in your 3262, September 27, 4 p. m., 
would be able to advise promptiy as to what dyes should be applied 
for under the terms of the treaty. It was presumed that, on account 
of the very favorable terms indicated by the lists furnished by the 
Germans, a guaranty or specific statement would be forthcoming which 
would make it possible to state definitely the American requirements, 
This was strengthened by the authority conferred by department 3262, 
September 27, 4 p. m., to anticipate the option. Such anticipation 
even though partial would of necessity entail at least a moral obliga- 
tion toward our allies to make ourselves responsible for a definite 
8 and though it was agreed that it was not necessary, under 

he arrangements actually made, to anticipate the option, it is evi- 
dently equally unsatisfactory in that case to make only a noncommittal 
estimate of what the consumers’ needs may be. In your 8262 you 
state that it is. The other powers have, in each case, definitel 

stated what amounts they are willing to take up, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be expected to reserve stocks for us until the 
consumers have made up their minds how much they wish to obtain 
by benefit of the treaty clauses and how much from outside sources. 
1* is obviously impossible to make the amount ordered from the Ger- 


mans in pursuance of the present arrangements a varying quantity. 
However, in view of your paragraph 4, distinct statements will be 
made that we are not authorized to take up any specific quantity, but 
must await definite orders from the consumers, 

Outside of the treaty provisions and in order to cover the shortage 
of dyes resulting from the small percentage allotted under the London 
agreement, Herty obtained an offer from the Germans to complete 
the amounts of each item in your 3279 of September 29, 4 p. m. He 
has never, however, contemplated taking delivery of any specific dyes 
except on authorization of the consumers’ association or the Textile 
Alliance, and the offer of the Germans committed us to nothing, but 
afforded a means of quickly filling American needs. 

Your paragraph 7. Ammission has never been of opinion that the 
treaty in any way compels American citizens to secure their dyes ony, 
through Reparation Commission, but has been in entire agreement wit 
the language of your 3622, in which vou state that it is desirable that 
all American dye requirements should come throu: the Reparation 
Commission, so that the value thereof may be credited to the reparation 
account, It has been felt that our citizens would naturally prefer that, 
as far as possible, funds arising from dye purchases should go to the 
reparation funds rather than to individual German manufacturers and 


agents. : 
Polk, Ammission. 


(4651) Ocrosrr 14—9 P. M. 
SECSTATE, Washington. 

E. L. DrgseL: Referring Ammissions 4572 October 8. 1 p. m., German 
Government has by letter signed by presiden: of German delegation, 
8 the accuracy of the lists of dyestuffs stock as handed over 
o interim reparation committee. 

The latter has expressed its willingness to examine the possibility 
to render less severe the control now being exercised on dyestuffs fac- 
tories in the occupied territory if the German Government gives the 
following guaranty: “It is further guaranteed that the stocks existing 
August 15, 1919, will be strictly maintained until the expiration of the 
delay of the option with the sole exception of the ties mentioned 
in the letter ring the number 796 and dated September 25, 1919 
(this is the letter mentioned in Ammissions 4474. October 2, 11 p. m.) 
and that all necessary measures will be taken so that the allied an 
associated powers can begin as soon as the treaty is ratified proceed- 
ings under the option and exercise within the stipulated term the option 
on the production, as provided for by paragraph 2 of annex 6 of title 8.“ 

Interim Reparation Commission has communicated to the Interallied 
Rhineland Commission the agreement arrived at with the Germans and 
this commission has been requested, first, to assure the execution of the 
agreement; and, second, to give Its opinion as to the measures which 
can be taken to render control less severe in case the German delega- 
tion should give the above guaranty. 

Your 3383. October 9, second paragraph memorandum for next meet- 
ing of Interim Reparation Committee has been prepared and covering 
statement will be made in accordance with your views, 

Pol. x. Am mission. 


(3471) OCTOBER 17, 6 P. M. 


uan 


AMMISSION, Paris: 

Mission's 4651, October 14, 1 p. m.: Please refer to department’s 
3383, October 9, and advise immediately whether Reparation Commis- 
sion has approved of purchase of German dyes which have been made 
available as result of the recent negotiations at current rate of ex- 
change. If so, will such current rate for American purchases be Paris 
rate of United States rate? (or United States rate 7). 

Referring your Garvan from Herty, 4551. October 6, 9 p. m., and in 
modification paragraph 4 of N 8383, October 9. department 
is now of opinion that Von einberg offer to Herty, because of its 
official character, should be handled by Textile Alliance as official. It 
is not likely that this offer will be availed of, because War Trade 
Board has already issued to private importers licenses covering the 
greater part of the vat dye allocation. Unless these importers agree to 
participate in acceptance through Textile Alliance of Von Weinberg 
offer, its acceptance may not be necessary, 

War Trade Board will cable to Herty fully Saturday or Monday. 
Show this to Herty. 3471. 

ADEE, Acting. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1919. 
Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 31, 1919, addressed to Mr. Lay, acting foreign trade adviser, 
making inquiry relative to the status of dyestuffs, and your subsequent 
letter of November 7, 1919, in regard to the same matter. 

The War Trade Board (by Executive order of the President now the 
War Trade Board Section of the Department of State), so far as the 
control of imports is concerned, derives its authority from section 2 of 
the trading with the enemy act. It had always been the opinion of the 
War Trade Board, and it is now the opinion of this department, that 
the trading with the enemy act was enacted purely as a war measure, 
Accordingly, it has always been believed that the War Trade Board 
should function solely as a war agency. For this reason import re- 
strictions were imposed ae the war primarily for the purpose of 
conserving tonnage to divert it to war usages. The necessity for such 
e having disappeared after the signing of the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, the War Trade Board began to remove those re- 
strictions as rapidly as possible. Since the conclusion of the armistice 
there have been presented to the War Trade Board numerous requests 
that import restrictions be maintained or instituted for the purpose of 
protecting industries and stabilizing prices. 

Consistently with the belief expressed above, these requests were not 
acceded to on the theory that the enactment of such protective meas- 
ures appeared to be the exclusive prerogative of the Congress, and that 
to MANENT or impose restrictions in such cases would be a clear case 
of supererogation on the part of the War Trade Board. 

The control over the importation of dyes, dyestuffs, and related chem- 
icals of German origin was maintained as an exception to the aboye- 
stated policy because of the peculiar and special circumstances which 
were involved. The War Trade Board were advised that a bill had 
been introduced in 3 tor the purpose of protecting the American 
dye industry because of its relation to the problem of national defense, 
The War Trade Board was urgently requested to maintain the control 
as an interim measure against the t when the introduced legisla- 
tion would become a law or would fail. Accordingly the War Trade 

rd agreed to make the exception because of the emergencies of the 
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case and to maintain the control temporarily, not for the 
for its own sake but because of 


urpose of 
its relation 


of that bill in 3 the policy of authorizing the Im 
the controlled commodities when the same are not obtainable from 
United States sources, or, if obtainable from those sources, when they 
are not obtainable on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. 

In the early part of September, 1919, a need of certa juantities of 
vat dyes of German origin having been made manifest in this country, 
the dye advisory committee informed the War Trade Board section 
ti at those dyes were not obtainable from United States sources, and 
recommended that importations of quantities sufficient to meet the re- 
Pe asc of consumers for a six months riod should be permitted, 

he dye advisory committee also recommended to the War Trade Board 
section that, in authorizing the importation of the aforesaid quanti- 
ties of dyes, consumers should be required to import the same exclu- 
sively through a designated official agency. 

The purpose of t recommendation was, avowedly, to bring about 
the elimination as agencies of importation of the former American 
agents of German dye manufacturers. The dye advisory co ttee as 
well as a large number of manufacturers stated to the War Trade 
Board Section that in their opinion any substantial importation through 
those agencies would endanger the American industry.. I instructed 
the War Trade Board Section to accede to the recommendation of the 
advisory committee to the extent of permitting importations to satisfy 
the six months’ requirements of consumers, but to inform the committee 
that the department, howsoever much it desired to protect the American 
industry for reasons of national defense, could not compel consumers 
to effect their importations exclusively through a designated official 
a ey; that the tion of such official agency would partake of 
the nature of an exclusive monopoly, and that such exclusive monopoly 
would be repu t in that it would be a discrimination against Ameri- 
can citizens who were engaged in the business of 3 

. Accordingly, an allocation of license privileges to port a six 
months’ supply of vat dyes of German origin into this omar 
made among consumers on October 1, and consumers were a that 
they themselves or their assignees of the allocation certificates could 
apply to the War Trade Board Section and obtain, upon surrender of 
tħe certificat licenses authorizing the importation of the quantities 
stipulated in certificates. 

n the latter part of September the need of certain quantities of 
dyes of German origin, other than vat dyes, having been made manifest 
in this country the dye advisory committee recommended to the War 
Trade Board Section that importation of quantities sufficient to meet 
the requirements of consumers for a six months’ period should be per- 
mitted. In this connection the dye adyisory committee informed the 
War Trade Board Section that vat dyes are not produced in this coun- 
FE Accordingly when the War Trade Board tion, on October 8, 
advised consumers to file their applications for allocation certificates 
the War Trade Board Section, mindful of the provisions of section 
503(b) of the Longworth bill, advised consumers as follows: 

“Allocations will be made only when the articles desired to be im- 
ported are unobtainable from United States sources, or, though obtain- 
able from United States sources, are unobtainable on reasonable terms 
as to prices, quality, and delivery.” 

The applications which have been received will be considered by the 
advisory committee at a meeting to be held on November 10, and at 
that meeting an allocation of license privileges will be made among 
the consumers. As in the case of vat dyes, and for the same reasons 
of policy that 1 then, consumers, upon receipt of their allocation 
certificates, will be advised that they themselves or their assiguees of 
the certificates may apply to the War Trade Board Section and obtain, 
apoa surrender of the certificates, licenses authorizing the importation 
of the quantities stipulated in the certificates. 

The of this 
department, as stated above in relation to the forthcoming allocation, 

‘ormed the War d this 
country will do the same work as other dyes not p 
country, and that accordingly allocation certificates should be denied in 
every case where an equivalent or substitute dye which is produced 
in this country will do the same work as the dye sought to be 
imported, 

On instructions from me the committee has been advised by the 
War Trade Board section that the stated policy of this d ment 
in connection with the forthcoming allocation was to permit the 
issuance of allocation certificates in all cases when the articles sought 
to be 2 are unobtainable from United States sources, or though 
obtainable from United States sources are unobtainable on reasonable 
terms as to prices, quality, and delivery. 

I 8 that the substitutions which the committee recommends 
may of appreciable benefit to the American industry, but I have 
deemed it expedient to instruct the War Trade Board section that sub- 
stitutes and equivalents, howsoever satisfactory, should not be forced 
upon unwilling consumers. In issuing these instructions I was moved 
by the following considerations : 

In the first place, as stated above, the present control of the War 
Trade Board section should not, I belleve, go beyond that which is con- 
templated in the pending legislation. The Longworth bill does not, in 
my opinion, authorize substitutes and equivalents. 

In the second ce, I fear that the dye advisory committee and the 
War Trade Board section will find it extremely difficult to decide upon 
a formula of reasonableness for price, quality, and delivery which, alter 
being defined. must be applied to the application. In adopting this 
formula, howsoever accurate it might be, the dye advisory committee 
and the War Trade Board section, in my belief, will invite criticism 
on the part of many consumers. However, the administrative difficul- 
ties which the dye advisory committee and the War Trade sec- 
tion will experience in establishing the formula referred to above are 
difficulties which the legislation itself suggests, and to that extent the 
control does not extend beyond that which is contemplated in the 
present legislation. However, the legislation does not authorize sub- 
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stitutes and 5 I feel that if I should give my sanction 
thereto the War Trade section and the dye advisory committee 
would find it more difficult to suffer the criticism of unwilling con- 
sumers, use in that case the control would have been carried far 
beroan that which the legislation contemplates. 
have instructed the War Trade Board section, however, to inform 
the dye advisory committee that if the committee agrees unanimously 
that a substitute or an equivalent will do the same work as the dye 
sought to be imported I will agree that the decision of the committee 
should be referred to the consumer, and that if the consumer refuses 
to accept the recommendations of the committee, then an allocation 
certificate will be issued to such consumer entitling him to Import the 
vey dye he has applied for. 
ou will conclude from the foregoing — a having a to main- 
tain the precost control as an interim measure of protection against 
the day when the present legislation shall either fail or be adopted, it 
has been the policy of the War Trade Board and of the Department of 
State to go no further than the legislation itself. The Longworth bill 
permite of no discrimination in e matter of importation and au- 
orizes no substitution in the dyes themselves. hen the need for 
the controlled product bas been ascertained the act makes the issu- 
ance of the license mandatory. In my judgment the extension of the 
present control beyond the scope of the contemplated legislation, for 
the very purpose of discriminating between importers and of forcing 
substitutes upon unwilling consumers, would be not only impolitic but 
the very clearest case of supererogation of congressional authority by 


this 9 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be of interest to the Senator to 
know that the testimony is being printed, and we are promised 
that it will be finished within two or three days. 


THE REPARATION DYBS. 


Mr. MOSES. We here enter, Mr. President, upon the extended 
and thickly undergrown field of operations wherein figure the so- 
called German reparation dyes and the Textile Alliance, This 
organization was established in 1913 for the chief purpose of 
eliminating the unfair practices existing in the textile trades 
through the intense competition of dye merchants and im- 
porters. That work was performed by the Textile Alliance 
with marked success, and upon its completion the alliance con- 
templated relapsing into inactivity. An occasion arose, how- 
ever, for the exercise of its functions in connection with cer- 
tain necessary manufacturing materials upon which the British 
Government had set an embargo at the beginning of the war, 
and this task was also performed to the ready acceptance of 
American manufacturers. It was only when the alliance 
stained its hands with the dyes which have corruptly tinctured 
substantially the entire fabric of American commerce that it 
departed from its original purpose of stamping out unfair prac- 
tices and itself resorted to the most unfair business practices of 
which there is record and of which the documents I have just 
asked to be printed contain ample proof. 

From these documents, Mr. President, we learn first of all 
that the State Department throughout has pursued an honor- 
able course, seeking in no instance to lay burdens upon the 
American consumers of dyes and standing vigorously on every 
occasion for the perfect freedom of every individual American 
importer or consumer of dyestuffs to have free access to such 
foreign market as has been afforded us. 

The alliance committed its dye interests to a committee of 
seven members, six of whom were supposedly representative of 
the dye manufacturing and consuming interests, with the sev- 
enth supposedly neutral. This neutral member proves, how- 
ever, to be none other than Dr, Charles H. Herty, who, in his 
testimony before the Shortridge committee, admitted himself 
to have been an active and vigorous propagandist for the dye 
embargo from the very beginning of the agitation. Another 
member was Mr. Morris Poucher, whose identification with the 
Du Pont interests I set forth completely in an earlier speech in 
the Senate on this subject, and another was Mr. W. H. Watkins, 
representing the National Aniline. Thus the two concerns, the 
Du Ponts and the National Aniline, who constitute the monopo- 
listie features of the dye industry in this country, have had 
constant representation in everything that has been done con- 
cerning the German reparation dyes, and Mr. Watkins is even 
now assisting Mr. Edward S. Chapin in the office of the Textile 
Alliance at Paris. It may not be without further significance, 
Mr. President, that on certain occasions, as these documents 
show, when this committee met, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., was 
also in the company, 

This committee of the Textile Alliance was constituted, in 
addition, as the advisory committee on dyes for, the War 
Trade Board, and since it is fair to assume from the record of 
their transactions that the members of the War Trade Board 
were wholly ignorant of the dye industry, it is no stretch of 
the imagination to conclude that the dye consumers were thus 
sewn up in a bag provided by the Textile Alliance, and as still 
further indicating the strangle hold which the great dye inter- 
ests of this country were enabled to exercise upon the War 
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Trade Board, which was a Government agency, I point out 

that there were named as its experts Mr. W. R. Morehouse, of 

the National Aniline, and Mr. R. S. Lunt, of the Du Pont Co, 
ACCESS TO GOVERNMENT SECRETS, 

The importance of enabling these two great domestic dye 
manufacturers to have access to a government agency’s private 
information need not be emphasized. It has been a constant 
source of unfavorable comment by dye consumers in this 
country and doubtless accounts in part for their expressed de- 
sire to revert to normalcy in the process of securing necessary 
dyestuffs from. abroad—as indicated by a petition recently 
filed with the State Department, signed by more than 300 
of the leading consumers of dyestuffs in this country and pro- 
testing against a continuance of the practices which are now in 
vogue and which are sought to be perpetuated by the embargo 
portion of this bill. . 

It was in September, 1919, Mr. President, that the Textile 
Alliance began operations in the field of dyes, but it was not 
until October that any arrangement was entered into between 
the alliance and our Government. Its function was supposed to 
be solely that of an intermediary for the procurement and dis- 
tribution of German reparation dyes for all American consumers 
who might wish to avail themselves of its services. Although its 
charter prohibits it from earning profits, it has, in less than 
three years of operation, accumulated undivided earnings 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000, which are held in its treasury, 
though it was expressly stipulated, as these documents show, 
that its surplus, over and above necessary and legitimate ex- 
penses, should be divided pro rata among the consumers who 
had availed themselves of its services. 

Its activities speedily spread from the limited scope afforded 
by the reparation dyes to the wider field opened by the oppor- 
tunity to import other dyes; and, if we may judge from the 
declarations contained in the annual reports of their European 
representative, which I have here submitted, and from state- 
ments made by its president before the Shortridge committee, 
whose record is not yet available, it is a fair conclusion that 
their activities have been chiefly, if not solely, in the interests 
of the two great American dye producers, the Du Ponts and the 
National Aniline, whose representatives the alliance thrust into 
the councils of the War Trade Board, 

Although designed, as I have said, to function only in con- 
nection with the reparation dyes, the Textile Alliance speedily 
undertook to force American consumers who sought nonrepara- 
tion dyes to-transact their business through the alliance agency. 
This they were enabled to accomplish primarily because they 
alone had access to the low-price reparation dyes, and with this 
weapon were enabled to cut prices and generally to resort to 
the unfair trade practices which the Textile Alliance was 
originally organized to stamp out. The alliance was not con- 
tent with the use of this weapon alone, and it appears from a 
letter of October 25, 1919, addressed to the president of the 
Textile Alliance by the acting chief of the War Trade Board, 
that arrangements had been made to force American consumers 
holding allocation certificates for German dyes to assign these 
certificates direet to the Textile Alliance or otherwise to be 
shut out from any participation in importations of low-priced 
dyes or to share equitably in any surplus remaining after the 
allocation certificates had been filled, 

ANTITRUST LAWS DO NOT APPLY. 


There can be no doubt, Mr. President, that one purpose in 
the back of the alliance’s head from the beginning of its opera- 
tions was to establish a monopoly, because its counsel, under 
date of October 8, 1919, advised the alliance that “ the antitrust 
laws have no application.” 

Under these circumstances the alliance continued its activi- 
ties until December 14, 1921, when Secretary Hughes terminated 
the arrangement upon the ground that no legal authority ex- 
isted therefor. Since then, however, the State Department 
has notified the Reparations Commission, through our unof- 
ficial delegate upon that body, that this Government has no 
objection to the continuance of the arrangement whereby the 
Textile Alliance received and distributed the reparation dyes, and 
the alliance, under this nebulous authority, is still in operation. 

There is but one essential fact in this connection yet to be 
adduced: Whereas the reparation dyes are delivered to the 
representatives of other countries without cash payment and 
are credited upon the reparations account, the United States 
is compelled to pay cash for its dyes from this source and 
more American money is thus being pocketed by those who 
already owe us billions, while the profits on the transaction 
go into the treasury of the Textile Alliance, and already amount 
to substantially $2,000,000. 

It will be noted, Mr. President, that I have dealt with only 
three of the actors in the gigantic fraud which I am opposing— 


the Du Ponts, the Chemical Foundation, and the Textile Alliance, 
There are many others, a discussion of which would occupy 
hours and even days to outline. These three, however, are 
significantly interlocked in their related personnel and in their 
activities; and it is they whose subsidiaries, officers, stock- 
holders, lobbyists, paid propagandists, and faked and kept 
organizations have been the most aggressive, avaricious, and 
insolent of all the profiteering crew who pertinaciously push 
this legislation. i 

Since August, 1914, an embargo on dyestuffs has been effec- 
tive in the United States—part of the time through operation 
of war and part of the time through operation of law—and 
since the proposal which I am now discussing looks to a con- 
tinuance of that condition of affairs it may be interesting, Mr. 
ee to inform the Senate and the country exactly how it 
works. 

THE NEW COLOR, “ ELEPHANT’S BREATH.” 


May I preface this portion of my remarks, sir, with a few 
observations upon the dye industry in general? While substan- 
tially every leading industry in the country is compelled to use 
colors, it is the textile industry which offers the chief field for 
the consumption of dyestuffs, and the textile industry thrives 
almost wholly upon the fickleness of fashion. Fashions, I may. 
add, rarely originate on this side of the Atlantic. It thus hap- 
pens, Mr. President, that if the Sisters Caillot should determine 
that the fashionable shade for autumn wear in this year of grace 
1922 shall be a new color to which is given the enticing name of 
“elephant’s breath” or some other appellation equally allur- 
ing, textile manufacturers everywhere will rush to produce 
cloths in the “elephant’s breath” tint, and their first impulse 
will be to seek the dye makers for the shade which fashion 
decrees. It may happen, it always has happened, and it prob- 
ably will continue to happen, that this shade has first been 
produced in a European dye factory. Imitations, of course, 
will everywhere spring up; but the American manufacturer, 
wishing to be sure of his trade, will naturally seek an authentie 
source of supply for his color. 

What happens under the embargo as existing and as proposed 
to be continued? The manufacturer applies to the Federal 
authority for a license to import the color he seeks. The Federal 
authority promptly notifies the American dye manufacturers that 
John Smith, a weaver at Fall River, wishes to buy a thousand 
pounds of “elephant’s breath.” An agent from an American 
dye manufacturer promptly appears in John Smith’s office and 
offers him a color which he avers to be “equally as good” and 
for which he intends to charge a much higher price than the 
European product will command. Mr. Smith, after making 
sample dyeings, discovers that the substituted color which is 
offered him is proof against neither the sun, the rain, nor the 
laundry, and after a long delay and the use of much emphatic 
language he establishes these facts before the Federal authority. 
Permission is then given him to make the desired importation 
and he places his order. This is a condition, Mr. President, 
which Secretary Lansing foresaw in his letter which I have 
above presented, written to Representative Porter, and in which 
the Secretary predicted that the extension and continuance of 
embargo control could be only “for the very purpose of dis- 
eriminating between importers and of forcing substitutes upon 
unwilling consumers,” and by the time the importation reaches 
this country the delay has been so great that the season is past 
and Mr. Smith, of Fall River, is unable to make and market his 


Š HOW IT WORKS IN FACT. 


Lest, Mr. President, I shall be deemed in this supposititious 
instance to have overstated the facts, I desire to refer at this 
point to a letter from Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., doing busi- 
ness, it may seem strange to add, at Wilmington, Del., who 
complain of “the delays and holdups in getting dyes” which 
they had ordered from the Textile Alliance, with whom they 
placed an order for a certain shade of brown on the 27th of 
January of this year. On the 22d of April they had received 
nothing but excuses, and they then endeavored to procure the 
color through a private agency. In this they were unsuccessful, 
because none of the color was made or was stocked in this 
country; and both the consumer and the importer were com- 
pelled to go through the interminable process of a circumlocu- 
tion office in a Federal department in- Washington, while the 
man in Wilmington, Del., lost his order. 

Another instance with which I happen to be even more 
familiar arose in November of last year, when a manufacturer 
in my State sought to import a quantity of dye known as 
Idanthrene Blue B C S. This consumer obtained from the 
Federal Government a consumer's license for this importation 
only after exhaustive representations and tests proving that 
this particular dye was less sensitive to lime, faster to chlorine, 
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and in every way superior to the domestic product which the 
Du Ponts attempted to thrust upon him. After many weeks’ 
delay, to wit, on January 16 of this year, 11,000 pounds of this 
color were entered at the customhouse in New York for the 
New Hampshire consumer, entry was granted, and the dye was 


shipped to New Hampshire. It was received at the mill on 
January 20, and was immediately put in process in the fulfill- 
ment of a large order which the manufacturer had two months 
before received for that particular color of goods; yet five days 
later a Government demand was made for the return of this 
color, already in the vats and partly in the cloth, because the 
American producer had been able to secure the attentive ear 
of the bureau at Washington. This ridiculous demand, of 
course, could not be complied with; and it was only after the 
most energetic of representations on my part, fortified by actual 
samples of the two colors, imported and domestic, as shown 
by sample dyeings in the yarn and in the fabric, that the ab- 
surdity of the situation was made apparent and the order re- 
scinded. And in this connection, Mr. President. I wish to add 
only that among the American experts from whom the Govern- 
ment bureau sought an opinion regarding this color was the 
Du Pont Dye Works, whose opinion, as might be expected, was 
in their own interest and contrary to that of the textile 
schools at Lowell and Philadelphia, upon whose judgment the 
Government bureau finally acted. 

Another example of the delays occasioned by the dye embargo 
is that of an order entered by the United States Worsted Co., 
of Lawrence, Mass., for 200 pounds of Alizarine Blue Sky. This 
order was placed on October 20, 1921, and the merchandise was 
not received in this country until March 20, 1922, five months 
later. An interval of five months between the date of an order 
for a dye and its receipt unquestionably interferes with the 
proper conduct of the business of any dye consumer, and it 
happened in this case that market conditions had so changed 
that the American manufacturer could not afford to pay the 
price for this dye which was stipulated in the order. 

Another instance of a like nature is to be found in a case 
arising from the endeavor of the Pacific Mills, whose plants 
are located in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and South Caro- 
lina, to obtain a license for the importation of 6,000 pounds of 
Indanthrene Yellow R. This dye had been offered from abroad 
at $1.85 per pound. The pre-war selling price of this color in 
America was 60 cents per pound, yet the Federal authorities 
refused to issue the desired license upon the ground that the 
price of $3.75 per pound ‘charged by the Du Pont Co. was rea- 
sonable, and this decision was maintained in the face of a pro- 
test lodged by the Pacific Mills in the following terms: 

1. The difference between the market price of the imported dye and 
the market. price of the domestic dye constitutes the equivalent of 
3 one-half a cent per yard upon the goods to be manu- 
factured, which represents in some of the lines more than the entire 
margin of profit. 


2. Such a condition would force the 


gee to supplement this — — 
with inferior dyes at the expense of quality and to the detriment of the 
mill's reputatio: 


n. 

3. The domestic price of this dye was based on the cost of a small 
roduction, and the dye consumer was penalized and his business 
7 nT A OTOA ok the Qe erica DEA 
of 12 months the mili 3 that owing to this price difference 
they would pay the Du Pont Co. a premium of $75,000 per year. 

The condition set forth in paragraph 8 of the foregoing argu- 
ment, Mr. President, contains the iniquitous heart of the entire 
dye embargo proposal. The dye manufacturers of America, 
realizing that for certain shades there is small demand and 
knowing that these shades are difficult to produce, have predi- 
cated their embargo demand upon all colors in the list, includ- 
ing those which are produced in tonnage proportion. 

Another instance of how the embargo works and will con- 
tinue to work in practice, an incident evidently of the erroneous 
information furnished to dye consumers by the Federal author- 
ity, is shown in the attempt made by the Merrimac Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Lowell, Mass., to obtain a license for the importation 
of only 100 pounds of a color known as Rhoduline Yellow 6 G T. 
On November 4, 1919, more than three weeks later, this con- 
cern made application for a license for this importation. On 
November 26 they were advised by the Government authority 
that their application had been referred to the advisory com- 
mittee on dyes, whose personnel I have already commented 
upon. This committee reported that 50 per cent of the quan- 
tity of color desired could be obtained from a domestic manu- 
facturer, and on December 8 the Merrimac Co. was advised 
that the names of these manufacturers could be obtained from 
the American Dyes Institute, this being the organization, Mr. 
President, whose lavish expenditures in lobbying in behalf of 
the proposed dye embargo I commented upon in detail in 
my speech in the Senate of May 9, 1921. The Dyes Institute, 
however, declared that it knew of no manufacturer of this 


color, but that the dye producers of America would be cir- 
cularized to secure the information. After some days of delay 
the Merrimac Co. was advised to communicate with three 
American dye makers, and after spending more than two 
months in an unsuccessful effort to obtain only 50 pounds of 
color the company canceled this order and lost the business 
dependent upon obtaining this dye. 


THE REAL OBJECTION, 


The correspondence in this case is to be found in full in the 
record of the Shortridge committee, and the witness before that 
committee who adduced this incident summarized the practical 
objections to the embargo in operation. His language is so clear 
and succinct that I venture to repeat it here. 

Mr. Thoron said: 


First. There were the delays in obtaining the dyes owing to the fact 
that they must be imported after obtaining the license. 

Second. The delays in obtaining the license for dyes where questions 
of gay price, and delivery were involved. 

ow, the third objection is the impossibility of testing out sub- 
stitutes satisfactorily. We belleve that laboratory tests are dangerous, 
and proper running tests involving delays will 1 frequently larger 
samples for comparison than can be obtained in a reasonable time, 
and, taking only the estion of fastness to light, in many cases to 
get a 1 — test it might require waiting for a summer sun, and it 
would practically impossible. 

Now, the fastness to light in certain kinds of product is a very 
important one. There are certain plain light fabrics which women 

e shirt waists out of that unless they can stand th 
the beach sun, why they won't touch, and one ma 
rience of manufacturing with a foreign dye which had those qual- 
ties and then an American dye is produced which is claimed to have 
those qualities. You can not take the risk of adopting the American 
dye, even though its chemical composition is apparently the same, 
without testing to see whether it really does, because you may ruin 
the reputation of the fabric. 

The fourth point was the reasonableness of price, which I have con- 
sidered at some length. And we think that that is impossible, be- 
cause beyond a ce point the consumer can not stand more than a 
certain price, and as long as the competing product is not embargoed 
out of the country, we ought to be given a chance, we ought not to 
have it at the same price as the foreign country, but we do think that 
double is the limit that we cgn stand. 

hen, fifth, there is the hardship of carryin large supplies of 
chemicals. Certain le it does not fall very heavily on, because 

have got ample capital. It is a serious matter with small people, 

they will go without rather than be put to that. That simply 
means that the product will probably become grad orer. 

Then there is the difficulty of the loss which ene suffers from car- 
rying large supplies of chemicals in case the use of them should be- 
come obsolete. Fashions change, 

Now, the sixth point, and a very important one in my mind, is the 
lack of op &, or the difficu 2 availing one's self of the op- 
portunity, in keeping up with the t progress in textile dyeing, for 
many of the reasons 3 aoe out. is is particularly serious 
owing to the fact that no ff protects dye textiles in the matter of 
quality. And textile manufacturers in is country for the home 
market are in competition with foreign textile manufacturers who have 
better igs oe Sora to progress in their art and in their industry. 
Our dye industry will be busy catching up with the foreign dye in- 
dustry. The forea dye industry will be busy going ahead. If we are 
limited to easily obtaining only what our own industry is 3 
we will always be a mile or two behind our foreign competitors, who 
are following those that are making further advances. 

And in the seventh is an intangible but very demoralizing element— 
a feeling that everybody knows one's business. You write your neces- 
sities to the customhouse, and the customhouse refers your necessities 
to the dyes institute, and before long everybody knows what you are 
after, and that is not fair to the manufacturer who. is trying to catch 
the market by being a little cleverer, a little more in, 0 isclos- 
through his mind to everybody. I am not sug- 
gesting that they intentionally make any use of it, but the thing 
demoralizes you. You don't know—there is something about it that 
discourages you; and that is serious. 


In addition, Mr. Thoron presented to the Shortridge com- 
mittee a statement showing the period of time which elapsed 
between the date of application made by his company to the 
Federal bureau at Washington for a license to import and the 
date of the arrival of the importation at the port of New York. 
In no instance, Mr. President, was he able to secure his dyes 
in less than one month; in one instance it took three months, 
in three instances it took two months, in two instances it took 
three months, in three instances it took four months, and in 
three instances it took six months to procure his colors. I 
believe, Mr. President, that any person having any knowledge 
of conditions in the textile business would know that a delay of 
this character would utterly destroy the market for goods in 
process of manufacture, 

MANY STATES INTERESTED. 


Mr. President, at various times in the progress of this con- 
troversy I have been accused of opposing the dye embargo 
because of the textile interests of my own State. It is true, 
sir, that the largest individual consumer of dyestuffs in the 
world is my constituent; but I do not speak for him alone. 
The few instances which I have to-day adduced cover textile 
establishments not only in my own State but in the States of 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and South Carolina; and the Short- 
ridge committee received other instances of a like character to 
show the hardship worked upon manufacturers in the States 
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of Pennsylvania, Michigan, IIlinois, Wisconsin, New York, 
Rhode Isiand, and Maine, 

Mr. President, only the other day, in the course of a discus- 
sion regarding the duty to be levied upon soya-bean oil, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey presented to the Senate what 
I then regarded and still regard as an irrefutably logical state- 
ment of a real protectionist’s position. He said that he desired 
to give adequate protection to all, but that he did not wish to 
load upon the producer a tariff burden upon his raw material 
which would unnaturally increase the cost of the manufactured 
product. Yet, Mr. President, that is exactly what has hap- 
pened to the dye consumers of the United States under the 
embargo as it exists and as it is now proposed to continue it. 

On February 10, 1922, the United States Tariff Commission 
addressed the following letter to a woolen manufacturer of 
Massachusetts: 


you during the 
rom other m 


ee. that the dyestuff cost bears to 
e cloth. 
This information, which will be held confidential, is needed in con- 
nection with proposen tariff changes now under consideration, and a 
prompt reply be appreciated, 

Replying promptly, the Massachusetts manufacturer said: 


In repty to your letter of the 10th instant, asking for costs of color- 
ing wool Bo a = you awe to enable Fage = oe — 
average cost o eing per yard and pound of cloth, an pereen 
that the dyestuff care to the market price of the cloth, we have selected 
one of our leading fabrics of large production, viz, blue serge, and give 
you herewith the actual cost of dyestuffs used per pound, no labor or 
nar other items included, on 1,000,000 pounds of cloth, tor the years 
1921 and 1914, for comparison: 

1921 cost of dyestuff per pound—1,000,000 S apan of cloth, at 73 
cents per pound, 575,000. (Approximately 1,250,000 yards, 6 cents 
junds of cloth, at 1 


r yard.) 
1914 cost of 922800 per Fee 
cents per pound, $12,500. (Approximately 1,250,000 yards, at 1 cen 


r yard. è 
pes, Phis * the cost for actual dyestuffs in 1921 for our blue ser 
was six times pre-war cost. The selling price of the cloth referred 


wa 35 1914 was imported, identical dye, used in 1921, of 
domestic manufacture.” 

Yet the Senator from New Jersey has been one of the most 
industrious and successful advocates of legislation which would 
heap such costs as these upon the dye consumers of the country 
in contravention of his theories of protection as applied to the 
soap manufacturers of New Jersey. 

Mr. President, at the outset of these remarks I enumerated 
the elements of tariff protection which this bill gives to the 
American dye manufacturer. At the risk of redundancy I here 
repeat them: 

(1) A duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, plus a specific duty 
of 7 cents per pound. 

(2) A method of computation of the specific duty which will, 
in most cases, multiply this 7 cents many times. 

(3) A provision that the President may increase these duties 
50 per cent upon proper showing. : 

(4) A provision that the President may apply such rate of 
duty as he decides upon to the American instead of the foreign 
valuation. 

(5) A special countervailing duty of 5 per cent upon fabrics 
dyed with 40 per cent of vat dyes. 

If IS ORGANIZED GREED. 


I submit that these items of straight tariff protection are 
ample for an industry which is already so firmly established 
that it produces $88,000,000 of the $92,000,000 worth of dyes 
annually traded in in this country. I will never consent to the 
embargo, which is contrary to every principle of true protection- 
ism. It is not mentioned in Hamilton’s famous report on manu- 
fagiures; it appears nowhere in Clay’s discussion of the Ameri- 
can system; it was undreamed of by Morrill, McKinley, Dingley, 
Payne, or Aldrich. It is un-American, un-Republican, and un- 
Democratic. It is merely an expression of organized greed. 

With the senior Senator from New Jersey I insist that ade- 
quate protection shall be given to every essential American 


interest; but unlike him, Mr. President, I insist that this protec- 


tion shall be given in the form to which we have become accus- 
tomed in a long line of our fiscal legislation, that it shall be 
given in the form of tariff duties, and that it shall not be given 
60 as to create a nesting place for monopoly. I can see no 
reason why the dye industry shall be dealt with differently 
from the woolen industry, or the cotton industry, or the tin-plate 
industry. In 1890 no tin plate was made in this country; yet 
following the enactment of the McKinley tariff bill, with its 
tin-plate duties, we saw the American tin-plate manufacturer 
moving forward to supply substantially all the needs of the 
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American market and even to e 
eign competition. xport tin plate as against for- 
e dyestuffs industry is no puny infant to-da ARG 

jJoyed eight years of full embargo, either Dronak gp — 
statute. It produces at least 90 per cent of the total domestic 
consumption, and its exports are already large and growing. 
There is no reason why the embargo should be continued for its 
benefit; no reason why this embarrassment should longer be 
laid upon the American dye consumer; and there is especially 
no reason, Mr. President, why this unusual gratuity should be 
given to an industry whose chief beneficiaries have enriched 
themselves through the use of capital advanced from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, without interest and without proper security; 
whose subsidiaries, after three and a half years, continue to 
withhold an accounting for $35,000,000 of public money ; whose 
agencies have penetrated the inner precincts of the executive 
departments; whose propaganda has been one of extravagance, 
both in money and statement; and whose chief activities have 
been devoted mot to the development of the dye industry but to 
besieging Congress with a demand for extraordinary privilege, 
The President of the United States has already directed action 
which has been begun, both civil and criminal, against one of 
the chief offenders in this whole program. Is it to be, Mr. 
President, that the Senate of the United States will flout the 
Executive and, in defiance of the positive stand already taken 
by the House of Representatives, and in the face of the vote 
had here the other day upon a proposed embargo on fish, now 
vote to extend this special privilege to the partners in the 
offense against whom the Department of Justice has not yet 
taken action? 

To give this privilege to the dye makers of the country means 
to empower them to levy tribute upon every woolen mill, every 
cotton mill, every knitting mill in America; it means to grant 
them license for extortion from every tanner, every ink maker, 
every paint manufacturer, every printer, every hat maker and 
milliner, every paper mill, every lithographer in the land; it 
means their authorization to exact toll from every citizen; to 
take their tithes from every workingman’s blouse; to get their 
bit from every farmer's overalls; and to reach their hands into 
every washtub in the country. 

I have scant sympathy with the onslaughts made upon this 
bill from the other side of the Chamber. They have been con- 
fined to an attack upon tariff duties alone, and they may be 
taken as representing only the expressions of a divergent school 
of economic belief. But, sir, if this.dye embargo remains in 
the bill, eolor—and I intend no pun, Mr. President—color will 
be given to all of the accusations leveled against this measure, 
and we shall go before the country conyicted of surrendering to 
an iniquitous, impudent, and avaricious monopoly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the Secretary report the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Wapsworrs in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 286, after line 17, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 321. That the dye and chemical control act, 1921, approved 
May 27, 1921, as amended, shall continue in force for one year after 
the date of che passage of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. As it is about luncheon time, when many 
Senators are out of fhe Chamber, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKinley Robinson 
Bursum Harreld McLean Shep, 
Calder Harris McNary Shields 
Cameron Heflin Moses Shortridge 
Capper Johnson Nelson Smith 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 
Jones, Wash Nicholson Spencer 
Curtis Kellogg Norbeck Stanley 
Dial Kendrick Norris Sterling 
du Pont Keyes die Townsend 
Edge Kin Overman Trammell 
Ernst Lad Pepper Underwood 
Fletcher Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Frelingh: MeCormick Ransdell wie Mont 
uysen ‘or e s 
Glass McCumber Rawson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Sixty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if it should be found, on a 
most careful examination, that there was a contract made dur- 
ing the war that was not a fraud upon the American people, I 
should be glad to have the investigation made, and to have it 


- 
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demonstrated that one out of the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of contracts was made in good faith and was made 
with the idea of protecting the Government of the United States. 

I have no doubt that all through the war there were contracts 
made with favored individuals and for their benefit, But, not- 
withstanding that fact, I desire to say now that I do not think 
the Senate of the United States is the proper tribunal to try 
any one of the charges made. Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Colonel Miller, the Alien Property 
Custodian, has been directed to demand the return of the pat- 
ents which were sold to the Chemical Foundation, and to forbid 
any further transfer of patents. I presume that is done with 
the idea that the Attorney General will institute the proper pro- 
ceedings, and in the trial a court will determine whether or not 
the patents should be returned. ‘The court will determine 
whether or not a fraud was perpetrated. I assume that the case 
may be a jury trial, but I am absolutely certain that there is not 
a Senator in this Chamber who could qualify as a juror; every 
one of us would be excluded upon the ground of prejudice. That 
being the case, inasmuch as we could not qualify as jurors, I am 
a little inclined to believe that we should leave to the court the 
determination of the cause which is about to be instituted. 

The only question before the Senate is the question of the 
‘embargo upon dyestuffs. On that subject there was a disagree- 
ment in the committee itself. One thing we do know, that prior 
to 1914 a foreign nation, a foreign people, furnished practically 
all the dyestuffs for American manufacturers. 

Another thing we do know is that after we were engaged 
in the war we found ourselves entirely cut off, or almost entirely 
cut off, from the dye products. We found, in addition, that we 
had to pay many times the pre-war value of our dye products: 
We then came to the conclusion that it was necessary to develop 
the dye industry in the United States. The previous adminis- 
tration inaugurated the idea of the use of the licensing system 
for the development of the dye industry. We followed along that 
pathway and along the previous idea of the Democratic admin- 
istration, and in our emergency tariff law we provided for an 
embargo. How long the embargo should continue is, after all, a 
question to be determined by the Senate. We agreed that it 
should be continued for another year. We know that as a rule, 
notwithstanding the embargo, the prices of dyes have gradually 
gone down from the highest peak until now they are only about 
50 per cent of the high prices of 191T. 

It may be, with the protection we have given them, the dye 
people will be able to continue to produce; but, Mr. President, I 
think in some instances they will not be enabled to continue the 
production without the embargo for a brief length of time. 
That, after all, is the only question before the Senate to-day, 
not the trial of the Chemical Foundation but the determination 
whether or not we desire to continue the dye industry in the 
United States and whether or not the duties that we imposed 
are sufficient, and if not sufficient, for a space of one year 
whether we had better maintain the present embargo. To that 
subject I wish we could direct our attention rather than to be 
misled and drawn away from the real question by a trial of a 
matter which is not before the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I had no intention 
of speaking on this question until those who are opposed to the 
dye embargo should have been heard, I had hoped that those 
Senators who wished to attack the provision might have spoken 
first, but in view of the fact that the question involves a matter 
of national policy and also a question of industrial policy it 
might be well for me briefly to express my views on the ques- 
tion at this time. I have no prepared speech—prepared by 
some one entirely familiar with these technical questions, I 
have no exhibits to show the Senate of supposed corruption or 
fraud, attacking an American industry. I know no corruption 
exists. I do not intend to make any attack, individually or 
personally, on anyone in the industry or to question the motives 
of anyone. 

This is not a question of policy as to whether the Chemical 
Foundation is a proper agency to license these patent rights 
and privileges which the United States Government seized. The 
ethics of that question I am not going to discuss. The Govern- 
ment of the United States undoubtedly will protect the rights 
of all who are involved in that controversy. 

This is a question as to whether an existing provision of law 
shall be continued, whether the Senate shall provide for an 
embargo on the importation of dyes under the selective license 
system which Congress imposed as a protection for American 
industry against the domination of a foreign country when it 
was thought that to throw open our markets to that foreign 
country would be a menace to our national defense. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall continue that policy or not. 


We have the example of England, France, and Italy, who have 
embargoed importations of German dyes. In one instance we 
have a national subsidy, as in the case of Japan, in order to 
establish a dye industry. 

These governments have found it necessary, from the stand- 
point of national defense, to embargo German dyes and to en- 
courage the building up of the dye and coal-tar industry in their 
own countries. The question before the Senate is whether an 
independent American dye industry is to be maintained or 
whether, after eight years of respite from German domination, 
we are to destroy this American industry by our action here and 
turn it back to German control. I stand on the American side. 
There are advocates, able advocates, of Germany's interests. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has spoken of 
the propaganda of the Chemical Foundation, a propaganda 
which was utilized to educate the people of the country to the 
necessity of having an independent dye and chemical industry 
for national defense and the possibilities of the expansion of 
the organic chemical industry. But the eloquent Senator from 
New Hampshire failed to say anything about the insidious 
propaganda that has been going on throughout the country, Ger- 
. designed to secure again the control of our 
marke 

As to the necessity of maintaining this industry in the United 
States as a national policy through an embargo, so that it may 
have time for development and expansion, and so that our chem- 
ists may make the necessary research and experimentation, I am 
going to call to the witness stand certain important officials and 
prominent men in this country to bear testimony. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] stated that I 
had gone far beyond the protective system in asking for an em- 
bargo; that I had deserted that system. That is not true. I 
believe in the protective system, but I also believe in an embargo 
on dyes and coal-tar products, for the reason that we are pro- 
tecting ourselves against the superior knowledge and experience 
of the German chemists, who, fostered by the German Govern- 
ment, through 30 years of research have prepared themselves in 
such way that we can not meet their competition, and no tariff 
duties can protect us against that. We have not yet the men of 
extended experience, training, or knowledge to accomplish this. 
Therefore, the chemists who are employed by these great Ameri- 
can industries to develop this field must have the time for re- 
search and experimentation, and that is the reason why we 
need the embargo. 

Now, this is not a small, trifling question with which we are 
dealing. It concerns a great principle, the question of national 
preparedness; and when we recall what the industries on the 
Rhine and the German chemists did to our boys at Ypres with 
their poison gas, the frantic efforts which we made to manu- 
facture enough ef the toxic gases to counteract this new 
weapon of warfare, we realize how important it is from the 
standpoint of national protection to make this country inde- 
pendent of any other nation in Europe, because at Ypres, if 
the Germans had followed up their gas attacks, they would 
have gassed their way to the channel ports. 

We have built up an industry in this country. Prior to the 
war there was a very small amount of capital employed, only 
$3,000,000, I believe. When the war broke ont and we found 
we had none of the acids and chemicals necessary to manufac- 
ture explosives, or dyes to dye the goods we were manufacturing 
in our textile industries, the textile men came to the Congress 
and asked that protective measures be proposed, and we did 
place a tariff on dyes, which, according to present prices and 
comparative costs, is not sufficient. The textile men then asked 
for more support. They asked Congress to do something in 
order that they might keep their industrial workers employed, 
in order that there might be a dye industry stimulated in this 
country, so they could secure the colors which the war had 
embargoed and whiich previously they had obtained from Ger- 
many. So the captains of industry, the chemists, the working- 
men, went forth with unparalleled energy and genius to build 
up a dye chemical industry in this country, the capital invest- 
ment of which amounts to $174,000,000, paying salaries and 
wages of $35,000,000, manufacturing products valued at $135,- 
000,000, and employing 15,000 wage earners. But in addition to 
that, the chemical industry, oils, paints, and all related products 
provided for under Schedule 1, to-day has a capjtal employed 


“of $2,539,000,000; wages paid, $297,000,000; value of products, 


$3,234,000,000. This great organization, established during the 
war, of which we are justly proud, is about to be destroyed. 
Therefore, Senators, the position we are in with regard to the 
chemical and dye industry is whether we are going to maintain 
it, first, from the standpoint of the right of this country to 
protect itself against foreign competition, and, second, and 
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more imporant, so that we may never be in the position we 
were in when the war broke out, absolutely crippled and unable 
to meet the domestic need for these products, but more particu- 
larly in order that our country may never be menaced by the 
danger of 1917. 

I said I was going to call some witnesses to the stand to tes- 
tify as to the wisdom, from the standpoint of statesmanship, of 
maintaining this embargo. I refer first to a message of a for- 
mer President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, of May 20, 1919. 
From it I read, in part, as follows: 

There are parts of our tariff system which need prompt attention. 
The experiences of the war have made it plain that in some cases too 
great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in determining 
certain parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations must be borne 
in mind which are political as well as economic. Among the indus- 
tries to which ela consideration should be given is that of the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our complete dependence 
upon German supplies before the war made the interruption of trade a 
cause of exceptional economic disturbance. The close relation between 
the manufacturer of dyestuffs on the one hand and of explosives and 
poisonous gases on the other, moreover, has given the indus an ex- 
ceptional significance and value. Although the United States will glad! 
and unhesitatingly join in the program of international disarmament, it 
will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to make certain of 
the successful maintenance of many strong and 8 chemical 

lants. The German chemical industry, with which we will be brought 
Into competition, was, and may well be again, a thoroughly knit mo- 
nopoly capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious and 
dangerous kind. 

After that, on December 2, President Wilson again called the 
attention of Congress to the matter in the following language: 

In the matter of tariff legislation, I beg to call your attention to the 

tatements contained in my last message urging legislation with refer- 
— to the establishment of the chemical — dyestuffs industry in 


erica : 

ny tri hich consideration should be 

„ 8 yestuffs and related chemicals, 

ur complete dependence upon German supplies before the war made 
the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. 
The close relation between the manufacture of dyestuffs, on the one 
hand, and of explosives and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, 
has given the industry an exceptional significance and value, Al- 
though the United States will gladly and unbhesitatingly join in the 
program of tnternations) e e certein ‘ct the successtul imal 

0 
. strong and well-equipped chemical plants.” * + + 

Now I call to the witness stand the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stuxoxs], who, in his speech on May 11, 
1921, in answer to the Senator from Utah, said: 

Mr. President, I think it is the sense of this 8 that we have 
not yet reached that point in the development of the dye industry in 
this country where it is able a ee to meet the requirements of 
preparedness in case of war; so that, as I regard it and as I think it 
ought to be regarded, this is a mere extension of a provision necessary 
to the national defense until we can have reasonable time to develop 
that industry to the point of making it adequate to supply our de- 
mands in case of hostilities between this country and some other 
country in the world. It is important that we are prepared for all 
eyentualities and that we propose to continue that state of prepared- 
ness. 

The late Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in arguing the neces- 
sity of an embargo in the emergency tariff bill—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Jersey knows per- 
fectly well that, as chairman of the Finance Committee, I gave 
hearty support to the bill that we then passed providing greatly 
increased tariff rates upon dyestuffs. The Senator also knows 
that later after we had enacted the embargo and when it be- 
came necessary to extend it I voted for that extension. I think 
there was a second extension, and I voted for that. As I recall 
the speech from which the Senator has read was a speech 
which I made at the time of the second extension of the em- 
bargo. A majority of the Senators on this side of the Chamber 
voted against that extension, but I voted for it. It was per- 
fectly well understood, and I so stated at the time—the Senator 
has read only a part of my speech—that my position was that 
as soon as we were able to revise the tariff and adopt a perma- 
nent tariff law there ought to be no further extension of the 
embargo provision with reference to dyestuffs, and that the 
party in power should provide for the dyestuff industry by the 
imposition of such rates of tariff protection as it might under 
the circumstances think the industry justly entitled to receive. 
I shall therefore, Mr. President, have no hesitation in voting 
against a further extension of the embargo upon dyestuffs. In 
doing that I shall be exactly carrying out the purpose I ex- 
pressed and declared when I favored the last extension of the 
embargo that was made by the Congress. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Jersey will probably 
remember, although I do not recall whether or not he was a 
member of the Finance Committee at the time we were having 
hearings upon the dyestuff industry, having become, as he did, a 


member of the committee rather late in the year, that in the 
hearings before the Finance Committee I took exactly the posi- 
tion I have just stated, and notwithstanding the fact that I had 
voted for all the former propositions to increase the rates of 
duty and for the embargo, and had voted for the extension of 
the embargo, I insisted that there should be no further embargo 
and that the Senator's party should deal with the matter by the 
imposition of tariff duties. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. At the time to which I have re- 
ferred the Senator from North Carolina said: 

I think it is the sense of 
that point in the 3 the a s S 1 This conte woe 
it is able adequately to meet the requirements of preparedness in case 


of war; so that, as I regard it and as I think it ought to be 
this is a mere extension of a provision necessary to the national — 


The Senator from North Carolina made that statement on 
May 11, 1921. May I ask him if he believes the dye industry at 
the present time has reached a point of development which is 
sufficient to meet the necessities of this country in case of war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can find nothing in that quota- 
tion that is inconsistent with my position as I now express it. 
I will say to the Senator that I am not at all prepared to say 
even now that the dyestuff industry should not be given certain 
preferential consideration in connection with the fixing of tariff 
rates. Whether such a preference should be extended to all 
branches of the industry is another question and one that I 
think should be very thoroughly worked out. I think it was 
the duty of the committee in connection with revising the 
tariff and in imposing these dyestuff duties for protection pur- 
poses to have made a very thorough study of the dye situation, 
and wherever they found that any particular dye was being 
produced in this country in anything like adequate quantities 
and that any branch of the industry had attained a position 
where it was self-sustaining and no longer needed the assist- 
ance of the Government, or, if it needed it, not to the extent 
originally extended, they should have reduced the rates ac- 
cordingly. On the other hand, if it found that some particular 
dyestuff was in a stronger position, so far as the necessity for 
further fostering on the part of the Government was concerned, 
they should have considered that in connection with the revi- 
sion and should not have brought in here now in a permament 
tariff bill a wholesale, all-embracing embargo provision. In 
other words, I think the committee in dealing with this ques- 
tion from a protective tariff standpoint—and that, of course, 
is the standpoint from which the committee were dealing with 
it—should have taken into consideration, in fixing the rates, 
the question of adequacy based on the application of their prin- 
ciples, and they should have entered into a very thorough 
study of the dyestuff industry in this country and should have 
regulated the tariff rates according to what appear to be the 
real necessities of that industry. 

Mr. President, so far as my speech from which the Senator 
has quoted is concerned, that was made in May, 1921, something 
over a year ago. It was made in connection with the proposi- 
tion further to extend the embargo until we might pass a per- 
manent tariff bill and deal effectively with the dyestuffs ques- 
tion. When we originally passed the measure increasing the 
duties upon dyestuffs in order to enable the dye industry to 
function in a manner commensurate with the requirements of 
the situation that presented itself to us in 1916, we put in that 
bill—and we put it in there with the consent of the representa- 
tives of the dyestuffs industry—a provision limiting the time 
during which the rates should apply. We provided that if at 
the end of five years, as I now recall, the industry or any 
branches of the industry were able to produce 60 per cent of 
the American requirements, or substantially so—I do not recall 
the exact figures—that the duties then provided should cease. 

It has been demonstrated, I think—and the able speech of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] further demon- 
strated it, although there was sufficient demonstration without 
it—that with respect to most of these dyes, although probably 
not as to all of them, we are producing to-day in the United 
States fully 60 per cent of the domestic requirements, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Oppe in the chair), 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
yielded to me. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator very frankly 
that I have been a very great friend of the dyestuff industry; I 
have believed in it; I have fully appreciated the importance— 
the transcendent importance—to the United States of providing 


Does 
I am speaking in the Senator’s time; he 
I want to be courteous to the 
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itself with the products of that industry, and especially with its 
derivatives, which are so essential to the national defense and 
which ramify and touch to such large extent all the industries 
of the country. 

I have felt the vital importance of it, and I have voted every 
time I conscientiously could to give the dyestuffs people every- 
thing that I thought in good conscience they were entitled to; 
and I say to the Senator now, to-day, that while I will not vote 
for an embargo, I think his party is justified in dealing out 
tariff protection to this industry if it can find that in any case 
the industry is not yet able to stand upon its own feet and needs 
further heip from the Government, and if he regulates his tariff 
scientifically and measures it by the actual facts and necessities 
of the situation. 7 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then, Mr. President, the Senator 
believes that if we could not impose a rate of duty high enough 
to protect our markets against German invasion and the de- 
struction of the American dye industry that further measures 
should be taken to protect ourselves against that invasion for 
national defense, or else the Senator has deserted the principle 
which he enunciated in May, 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator may think that, 
but I think in view of my record upon this matter and my state- 
ments made heretofore and my votes heretofore and my state- 
ment to-day, the Senator from New Jersey is the only Senator 
in this Chamber who will think that I have deserted my position 
or that I am in any way inconsistent. He is welcome to what- 
ever comfort he finds in the expression of that view. I am 
satisfied now that a great many of these dyes can be made as 
cheaply here as elsewhere. I am satisfied that with respect to 
many of these dyes our industry is in a position where it is 
absolutely self-sustaining as against Germany or anybody else. 
As to the dye industry or any other industry, so far as that is 
concerned, Mr. President, which is in that position, I can not 
consent to giving them the high rates that are proposed; cer- 
tainly I shall not consent to giving them an embargo; but if the 
Senator is able to show that there is any particular dye industry 
in this country that is still struggling under difficulties, that is 
not able to protect itself with a reasonable tariff duty such as 
he proposes to place upon that industry, then the Senator may 
deal with that in any way he pleases. That is an exception; 
but an embargo, such as we adopted during the war, when we 
had practically no dyestuff industry in America, is all-embracing 
and covers everything, whether it is able to stand on its own 
feet or whether it is still in swaddling clothes and unable to 
protect itself. I shall oppose it to the end, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Notwithstanding the Senator's 
lengthy statement, the situation resolves itself to this: The 
Senator from North Carolina was willing to support an embargo 
under a Democratic administration, but he is not willing to sup- 
port it under a Republican administration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr. President 9 

aes FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I refuse to yield 
further. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is an absurd statement, in view of the 
fact—— : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, I refuse to yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ought to be permitted to 
answer that. 

Mr. FRBLINGHUYSEN, All right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say the Senator’s statement is absurd, in 
view of the fact that the last time I voted for the extension the 
Republican Party was in complete control of both Houses of 
Congress and had its own President in the White House. The 
Senator ought to be more careful of his facts before making a 
statement of that nature. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the Senator has stated that he 
voted for it simply until we could enact a permanent tariff law. 
Now he deserts the principle, and yet there is no evidence that 
this industry has been developed as he desired so that our na- 
tional defense could be secure. He has no evidence of that, and 
yet that was the reason for his voting for it before. He deserts 
the principle of national defense. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator did not hear the 
able speech of his colleague the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] this morning, or he would not make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I heard that speech 
and I reiterate my statement. A great deal has been said about 
the rates of duty being sufficient to protect the American dye 
industry against Germany. The Tariff Commission, after an 
exhaustive study of the entire dyestuffs and coal-tar chemical 
industry, states as follows, on page 24 of a report on “ Dyes and 
related coal-tar chemicals”; 


What rate of duty would protect all branches that now show any 
3 and will tee the development of those that are missing? 

o this the Commission is bound to answer that this end appar- 
S can not be accomplished any rate of duty familiar in American 
tarif 1 tion. This conciusion is inevitable when a comparison is 
made of what is known of domestic costs with the pre-war prices of 
German dyes, or even with the very recent prices at which those dyes 
were offered in exchange for food. 


Further on this report states: 


Again, deceptive advertising and misleading pro nda can be pro- 
tracted by many: shrewd P re long 5 5 8 3 a market 
in spite of any law that has thus far been enacted. 


And further: 


A law that wo 
will be dient to draw, for the toual test of duapine gan hardly be 
applied. A comparison of their export with their domestice prices will 
have little meaning, because both are fixed by a monopoly and may 
be adjusted at wilh and because private contract prices may easily. be 
made to vary widely from published quotations. 

In order to show the efforts of the German importers and 
their agents during the consideration by the committee of this 
question I want to refer to a bill which was submitted by cer- 
tain German importers, who prepared it and sent it to a United 
States Senator. This bill was prepared by the lawyer of a 
prominent textile industry in this country and another man 
representing one of the German importers. It was a new 
method of imposing duties by identifying according to Schultz 
numbers; but in the bill there was what was afterwards found 
to be a joker, a provision that dyes invoiced by the manufac- 
turer or his agents in the country should have a certain low 
rate of duty, but a higher rate of 90 per cent was imposed on 
all dyes invoiced by any person other than the manufacturer 
or his agent, When the Tariff Commission made their report 
this is what they said: 


PREVERENTIAL RATES ACCORDING TO WHO IS THE SHIPPER. 


The provision in h 2 D 
certain —— of duty 3 eee his a — 
in the country of origin, and a higher rate (90 per cent) on all dyes 
invoiced by any m other than the manufacturer or 
type of preferential rate legislation which would result in a 
domination and control of all imported ayes by agents of the forei 
manufacturer. This also violates the policy of the. United States Ta 
duldes to any one country, H grants preferential teeatmest 0 a gu 
of exporters or individuals. k e 

That outrageous proposition was actually proposed by these 
German importers and sent to the Tariff Commission, who for- 
tunately discovered this joker in its provisions, and reported to 
the committee against it, outlining the menace to the American 
industry if that system should be imposed. 

Mr. President, I stated that there was a great deal of activity 
among the German importers in this country. The two great 
firms that imported dyes were the Hochst Co., represented by 
Herman Metz, and the Badische Anilin Dye & Soda Fabrik Co., 
represented by Kuttroff, Pickardt & Co. Their agents have been 
in this country and in this Capitol assiduously making this 
fight against the embargo. Germany wants to secure the Ameri- 
can market for her dyes. She will go to any extent to accom- 
plish this purpose. I think Germany will surrender her com- 
merce in fabrics, metals, and toys if she can only control again 
this dye industry. 

Chemicals formed a large part of the materials used in the 
war. I think the late Senator Knox spoke of the large German 
dumps that were discovered after the armistice, where over 50 
per cent of the shells contained poison gases. This war was 
largely fought with chemicals. The next war will be fought en- 
tirely with chemicais—in the air with chemical bombs; from the 
land with high-explosive projectiles. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] spoke of the 
fact that we had engaged in a treaty prohibiting chemical war- 
fare. It is true that we have engaged in a treaty prohibiting 
chemical warfare, but that treaty is not made with Germany; 
and while to-day we might observe its conditions, if to-morrow 
we were attacked by Germany, with her tremendous resources 
in these great chemical industries on the Rhine that gassed our 
boys before—300,000 of them were affected by that gas—if those 
industries to-morrow were turned from peace pursuits to war 
activities they could supply an army at once with the necessary 
chemicals and explosives with which to attack, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have entered into an agreement not to use 
chemicals and poison gas with other countries. 

As a question of national policy I quoted President Wilson’s 
indorsement of the dye embargo; I spoke of Senator Knox’s 
great speech when the dye embargo was placed in the emergency 
tariff; I have here President Harding's indorsement of it, dated 
August 10, 1921; that of Secretary Weeks, dated July 26, 1921; 
Secretary Denby, dated July 27, 1921; General Pershing, dated 
July 15, 1921; General Fries, of the Chemical Warfare Service; 
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and so I might go on, showing the absolute necessity from the 
standpoint of national defense of maintaining independently 
this chemical industry in this country. 

The question is, Shall we continue this policy of an embargo? 
For what purpose? Have they not had time enough in the two 
years to establish their facilities, to understand the processes 
and secrets of these German patents, to supply the American 
market and the American manufacturer with the necessary 
dyes? No. Our national policy has been a fast-and-loose policy 
for the last two years, a short three-months embargo, and then. 
an emergency embargo, and the new industry had no means of 
knowing whether this was a permanent policy or not. 

The time necessary for research and experimentation has 
been too short. To-day there are building great extensions to 
these dye plants. Chemists are making researches. I under- 
stand a great college is willing to erect a laboratory for further 
research in dye and chemical science. This industry is all in 
a state of initial development, but if, as the Tariff Commission 
Says, we can not impose a duty high enough to properly protect, 
it is necessary that we go further and close the doors to those 
dyes which can be manufactured here, and which can be and 
will be imported from abroad, opening the door only wide 
enough to admit those dyes which we have not been able to 
manufacture as yet, and closing it gradually as they develop, 
through research, the knowledge of making these dyes which at 
the present time are not made here: 

I say this policy is established. It is a question of protecting 
a great industry created during the war; but it is more than 
that; it is a question of the national policy of preparedness and of 
defense, and no one dare desert the safety of his country, with 
the knowledge that he has of the history of the recent war. 
During the war no one would have dared make the speeches 
which have been made in this body during the last three months, 
encouraging Germany’s commerce and production in the dye 
industry, practically defending Germany’s interests. There 
would have been a united protest in this body. 

But we have forgotten. Time blots from our memories the 
heinous offense of Germany when she launched her first gas 
attack on the helpless soldiers of Canada and France, and there 
was no means known by those armies to counteract it until we 
invented the gas mask to protect our soldiers from the suf- 
fering caused by that heinous method of warfare. 

The secret gases were known to the chemists of those indus- 
tries on the Rhine. It was not known to our chemists here, be- 
cause with lack of vision and lack of statesmanship we had 
always yielded to the lobby of the German interests, and had 
failed to protect our dye industry and establish it firmly on an 
independent basis in this country. We had no industry and 
practically had to build it during the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has just intimated that we 
invented the gas mask. In fact, we did not even do that. It 
was invented by foreign chemists rather than American chem- 
ists 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If I said we,“ I was referring 
more generally to the Allies and those associated with us. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to go further and state, 
in justification of what the Senator is saying, that the chemical 
industry was not sufficiently established in this country so that 
we could even invent a defense against the gas attack. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator very much. I 
know that we made large quantities of gas masks in this 
country. but I did not know where the gas mask was invented. 
I simply wished to show how helpless we were, our ignorance 
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of this method of warfare, and how lacking the whole world, 
except Germany, was in knowledge of the technical science 
necessary to make this gas. 

I desire to introduce, at this point, a partial list of 12 poison 
gases manufactured from coal tar, and the output, naming the 
factories, of finished poison gases for the I. G.”—that is, the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft of Germany—a detailed statement that 
has been prepared, showing the gases that were manufactured 
during the war in certain dye plants, to counter the statement 
which has been made that they were not made in dye factories. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the RECORD, as follows: 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 12 POISON GASES MANUFACTURED FROM COAL TAR. 

Chlorpierin (United States capacity, 1,500 tons per month), brom- 
benzyl-cyanid (one of the four gases produced on large scale in the 
United States), di-phenyl-chlor-arsine, phenyl-di-chlor-arsine, xylyl 
bromide, benzyl bromide, phenyl carbylamine chloride, benzoyl bis 
3 achloracetophenone. bromacetophenone, benzyl chloride, yl 

oride. 

There are dozens or maybe hundreds of coal-tar chemicals alread 
worked out suitable for toxic and poison gases, and there are — 
bilities for thousands of others. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF COAL-TAR EXPLOSIVES. 

Picric acid, tri-nitro-toluol (T. N. T.), tetra-nitro-methyl-anilin, 
trinitroxylol. 

A number of other coal-tar explosives have been manufactured and 
the future will bring forth a great many more, but the above named 
are the principal ones used during the last war. 


Chief organic chemicals used as war gases by Germany (all these were 
made in the plants of the Interessen Gemeinschaft). 


OUTPUT OF FINISHED POISON GASES, 
(From various works.) 


Do. 
Tune, 1915. 
tember, 
July, 1916 
‘August, 1916, 
Barly in 1916, 
Bromacetone. ey 
Bromethylmethyl- Höchst April, 1915. 
ketone. 
March, 1917. 
Leverkusen and Before July, 
phid — other fac- 1917. 
š ry. 
Dip hi enylehiorar. i May, 1917 
1 aes 
Ethy! e: Höchst... 1 80 August, 1917 
Dichlormethylether|..... 8 Be > tember, 
Dibrommethylether}..... G April, 1917. 
1 Estimated from capacity of plant. Probably the same quantity was produced at 
some other factory as the output of thiodiglycol would suffice for this. 
2 Estimated from Leverkusen output of dipheny 


t Diphen orarsine was first produced 


yichl May, 1917, and from February, 
8 an 191 
onward itwas converted to dipheny! ine. = z 25 


High explosives and intermediates, in metric tons per week. 
(Quantities of intermediates are shown only where not converted to finished explosives in the producing works.] 


1 For 3 months only. 
benzene sulphonate, 100 tons per week. 
sulphide eek, 


Other intermediates: Ludwigshafen, Sodium 


Other explosives: Schlebusch, Hexanitrodiphenyl „ 15 tons per w. 


Fox 1 year, 
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Output of intermediate products for poison-gas manufacture. 


Total Destination of 
Intermediate | output intermediate 
products. metric 

« ) products. 


Phenyl carbylamine Phenyl (mus- @) 
dichloride. tard oll). 


e. 
BB-dichlorethyl sul- | Thiodiglycol. . 7,026 | Ludwigshafen | Leverkusen 
phide (mustard gas). rn fang 
to f arsinic 1,600 9 
Diphenylchlorarsine. . 2 1,200 N 


Ethyldichlorarsine 


1 Not obtained. 
Probably Leverkusen. 
3 Estimated from capacity of plant. 
Note.—In — —— Höchst produced 3,000 tons of diphenyl chlor and cyanarsines 


from own intermediates, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask leave to insert, at the 
end of my remarks, a statement of the extent of the chemical 
industry in this country as developed before, during, and since 
the war, and a statement of the dye industry as developed dur- 
ing the war. (See appendix.) 

I want to read, for the benefit of the Senate, a part of the 
speech the late Senator Knox delivered during the debate on 
the emergency tariff bill, on the necessity for an embargo. He 
followed the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] in his 
previous speech on this subject, and said: 


I have listened with great attention, some amusement, and some 
astonishment to the combination of logic, eloquence, doggerel, and 
prejudice which have been emitted by my distinguished friend the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. It is not my purpose to ap- 
proach the consideration of the amendment to this bill for which I am 
responsible from the standpoint of a profit and loss account of a Dolly 
Varden calico mill in New Papane, but from the standpoint of the 
roster of the dead who have died in this Great War, from the stand- 

oint of the list of casualties, and I make my appeal to the men who 

ave followed the history of this war and learned the lessons it has 

taught. It will require but a few moments, Mr. President, to justify 
97775 amendment, explain its purpose, and satisfy thoughtful men of its 
wisdom. 

When the Great War with Germany broke out, 99 per cent, perhaps, 
of all the projectiles that were flung against the allied forces were 
filled with high explosives, high explosives which France and Great 
Britain could not and did not reduce, but which eventually were 
produces by the United States. In the last great retreat an examinan- 

n of the huge ammunition dumps of the German Army showed that 
over 50 cent of their projectiles, instead of being charged with 
high explosives which merely exploded the projectile and scattered its 
3 were filled with poisonous gares which mingled in the air 
and asphyxiated and destroyed thousands, even though not witbin their 
immediate 8 8 95 

What does that lesson teach? It teaches that from practically a 
negligible quantity of projectiles charged with poisonous ses during 
the war there developed fully 50 per cent so charged, and if the war 
had continned two years longer and America had not made the progress 
which enabled us to meet these pee upon common ground the story 
of the war would have been different. 

= * * $ * . s 

Mr. ident, to-day perhaps the noblest call to man is the dissi- 
pation of the possibility of future war, and perhaps one of the strongest 
arguments that can be put up to governments is that to avoid war 
we must disarm. But what profits it, Mr. President, if we shall 
destroy our battleships, if we shall destroy our arsenals, if we shall 
cease to cast guns and swords and bayonets, if we leave the world’s 
productive capacity of organic chemistry in the hands of Germany, 
which enables her to turn out instantly, with the flexibility of her 

lants, the most deadly weapon that human ingenuity has yet devised? 
Fo may sink every German battleship to the most remote cave of 
the sea, you may reduce to dust her proudest fortresses, you may 
blow the great Krupp plant to hades, and you may cast the big 
Berthas into plowshares and ee hooks, but if you leave the dye 
industry in the possession of Germany she has the world by the throat. 


There are 55 chemical plants in my State, and, I think, over 
200 throughout the country. Those chemical plants, with the 
exception of one or two, have no relation to the great Du Pont 
interests. The dye industry is only a part of their great produc- 
tion, a small part, and I think the value of their production as 
related to the entire production of dyes in this country is some 
15 per cent. I have no interest whatsoever in that factory or 
its future prosperity, although it is within my State. I am 
interested in the general proposition that these great plants, 
and the facilities of these great plants, should be maintained 
for national protection. 

Two days ago I crossed the Delaware River from Wilmington 
to Penns Grove. There was a great town which had been 
created during the war, where two large powder plants had 
been established. They had schools, electric lights, splendid 
water facilities, fine homes. Half of those homes were closed; 
the other half were occupied by men who formerly worked in 
those powder plants but are now working in a dye industry 
located there. 


Six years ago I stood before 5,000 men working in those 
plants. They were making powder for our allies and for our- 
Selves to fight the great war of civilization against Germany, 
and I said to those men that I hoped the time would come 
when that great war industry could be turned to commercial 
uses and peaceful pursuits. One man in the audience said, 
“What will you do if you get to the Senate to protect us?” 
I said, “ There is only one availability for a plant of this char- 
acter, and that is to manufacture dyes. I will do everything in 
my power to see that a dye industry is established in this 
country and properly protected.” 5 

I never expected we would have the experience we had during 
the war; I have learned a great deal by it; but I would rather 
stand here to-day with an embargo, obnoxious as it seems to be 
to the tastes of some men in this body, than desert those men 
working in that factory who worked so patriotically for this 
country during the war. If the proper protection is given that 
great plant, it will not be long, in my opinion, before that entire 
city will be restored and rehabilitated. 

But I said the influences were here. Already it is expected 
by 775 German interests that this dye embargo will be de- 
ea $ > 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows that I am a profound 
believer in the protective policy. He knows that I am inter- 
ested in the maintenance in this country of the dye industry, 
because I believe it to be a key industry, vitally important. 
What I should like to hear the Senator explain is why an em- 
bargo, the thing which the Senator has just said is something 
obnoxious, is necessary in this particular industry when we 
rely upon the general idea of a protective tariff in other in- 
dustries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is a very fair question. The 
Senator was not here when I read from the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report an official statement to the effect that no rate 
could be imposed which would protect us against Germany's 
connection. I shall be glad to read it again to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS, But what I van not understand is why there 
can not be a rate imposed which will afford protection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the first place, the cost of pro- 
duction in Germany is so low, compared with the cost of pro- 
duction here, that we can not impose a rate wh ch will be high 
enough to properly protect us against that differential. Second, 
Germany’s method heretofore, through private contracts and 
through substitution of markets. has been such that she would 
evade any protective law that we can lay down. Furthermore, 
Germany will ship her goods in here for nothing in order to 
regain the market and get the trade back again. To show that 
she is expecting to secure this business aga n, I wish to read, 
for the information of the Senate, a letter from Kuttroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co., of 128 Duane Street, New York, representing the 
great Badische Analin Co. It is as follows: 


New Tonk, July 1, 1922. 

Dear Sms: We beg to offer you our services for the importation of 
coal-tar dyes, including indanthrene and other yat dyes, manufactured 
by the Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik and by other makers. We have 
the assurance of the manufacturers that they will give prompt atten- 
tion to our orders. The prices will be as low as can be made and, we 
have every reason to believe, will be found satisfactory by you. 

It is to be hoped that the embargo and license provisions which were 
eliminated from the tariff bill by the House of Representatives will not 
be put back. It is also to be hoped that these same provisions now 
in Force under the terms of the emergency tariff bill will be repealed. 
The removal of these restrictions on importations of coal-tar dyes 
would enable us to carry in stock all the dyes needed and to fill your 
orders promptly at current prices. It would permit us to bring in 
samples of new products as soon as they are put on the market as well 
as to provide quantities sufficient for your practical trials. ‘Thus you 
would in a position to adopt improyements as quickly as the foreign- 
dye consumer. 

Soliciting your favors, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Korrrorr, PICKHARDT & Co. (Ixc.). 


Mr. President, the industries of my State are flooded with 
similar circulars. r. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if it is not true that Germany, France, England, and Italy 
all have embargoes which prohibit the importation of dyes 
into those countries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Les. 
against our dyes. 


Even Germany embargoes 
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Mr. BURSUM. Japan has guaranteed an 8 per cent return 
to her dye manufacturers. Connected with the policy of creat- 
ing an embargo on behalf of those countries is a policy in behalf 
of the national defense of those countries in case of war. ‘The 
natural policy for Germany to pursue would be to control the 
dye industry of the world. If she could control the dye in- 
dustry of the world, it would place her in a superior position so 
far as having a controversy with any other country is concerned. 

The primary reason for the embargo which is sought for this 
country is to guarantee an adequate national defense in case 
of trouble. Notwithstanding the fact that we all hope there 
will be no further war, and that agreements have been entered 
into between many of the countries to maintain peace, the fact 
that countries like Germany, England, Italy, Japan, and France 
liave created embargoes in order to maintain the industry in 
those respective countries, thus giving them the tools with which 
to create war, indicates that it would be unsafe for this 
country, as long as the embargoes are maintained by foreign 
countries, to leave the bars down for importations and thus 
destroy our industry here. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is absolutely correct 
in his statement. If Germany regains her domination of the 
world’s dye and chemical markets, and in my opinion she is all- 
powerful, every nation which does not protect itself by an inde- 
pendent dye industry would be at her mercy. 

Mr. President, before closing I want to read a letter which 
was sent to me by a chemist in my State who built a small fae 
tory during the war. He manufactured only one color and put 
all the money he had saved into the one little plant. He made 
a little money. He expanded that plant. To-day all the money 
he has is invested in that plant and it is closed. He is not 
manufacturing because he is uncertain as to the policy of the 
Government and as to what permanent policy it is going to 
establish in regard to the independent dye industry. He writes 
me this letter, which quotes from a friend of his who has just 
returned from Germany, as follows: 

The wage agreement of May 26, mentioned at the close of Mr. Payne's 
report, fixes an average rate of 23 marks per hour, or 4,585 marks per 
month, exclusive of family allowances, pay for overtime, ete, Although 
this wage level is extrenrely low when expressed in gold, vet the Ger- 
man laborer is more 2 situated than the figures seem to indi- 
cate, due to the higher purchasing power of the paper mark within 
Germany and to Government subsidies, chief among which are the 
bread subsidy and the rent restrictions act.” 

The . —.— as to the subsidies, etc., are interesting and have a bear- 
ing on the question of protection for the American chemical industry, 
but of ng interest is the situation in a nutshell as given in the 
extract above. 

Twenty-three marks per hour amounts to approximately 8 cents in 
Anrerican gold. The American importer uses identically the same yellow 
metal that we manufacturers use as standard of value. He buys an 
hour’s chemical labor in Germany for 8 cents, We buy an hour’s Ameri- 
can labor at an average of just about six times that amount. Let us 
sup that he has a 60 per cent duty to pay and it costs him 13 cents 
aga nst our 48 cents. It is the same old yellow. metal in both cases. 

e have to have our Be 5 — on top of the cost; so does he. Question: 
Where would we get even with 100 or 200 per cent protective duty? 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about the Du Pont 
concern. The statement of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] as to corruption and fraud may or may not be 
true. I do not know his object in attacking that corporation, 
It is an American corporation doing business in America and 
employing American labor. The Du Pont concern is only one 
of over 200 concerns engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar 
products. If that concern has been guilty. of any fraud or of 
any dishonesty of purpose there are adequate laws to punish it. 

But their services during the war appealed to many as patri- 
otie and as efficient. I think a French officer stated in one of 
the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs that if 
it had not been for the genius and ability of this great powder- 
making concern, with its century of history, the war could not 
have been won. I like to think of the good things about men 
and about business. But because they make chemicals and dyes 
and desire protection the same as their competitors, stating that 
the only assurance on which they can go forward is the pledge 
of the Government that the embargo will be continued, I do 
not believe that is criminal on their part: I have a statement 
of some of the activities of the Du Pont Co. during the war, 
prepared by the Ordnance Department. I ask that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks, It is quite 
lengthy and I shall not take the time to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, to support my con- 
tention regarding German wages and the differential between 
German and American wages I wish to insert in the RECORD, as 
an appendix to my remarks, the report of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, a special report on labor costs in the 
German chemical industry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, my fight for a dye 
embargo and my insistence upon its continuance is based upon 
two. motives—first, to protect and continue the industry in my 
State; and, secondly, because I believe it is absolutely essential 
for the national defense, as I read the history of the war and 
what was accomplished by Germany by reason of her advanced 
position in chemical manufacture, This is a great question for 
the Senate to decide at this time. The only harm that will come 
from a dye embargo is to the German industries—the German 
cartel that furnished Germany with all her chemicals and am- 
munition during the war. If we make a mistake now and lift 
this embargo, it may destroy, and probably will destroy, this 
great industry, which was created during the war by the men 
of energy and genius who had the courage and the ability 
quickly to provide our armies with the necessary materials with 
which to meet the onslaught of Germany. 

There is just one question involved. Inasmuch as the former 
President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, recommended the 
embargo, since President Harding has recommended its continu- 
ance, and every Cabinet officer and military officer who is 
familiar with the situation and every man who has studied it 
makes similar recommendations, the question which we have to 
decide as to its continuance is whether we are going to stand 
for America first or for Deutschland uber Alles.” j 


APPENDIX A. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE Wonk or THE Du PONT. CO. FOR THE OnpDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


1. During the early years of the World War—1914, 1915, and 1916— 
when the Du Pont Co. was furnishing smokeless powder to foreign Gov- 
ernments at prices ranging from $1 80 cents per pound, it continued 
to fill all powder requirements of the United States Army and Navy, 
aggregating 23 in excess of 10,000,000 pounds at prices ranging 
from 50 to 58 cents per pound. 

2. The initial price of $1 per pound to foreign governments can not 
be considered as eee excessive when the enormous expansion of 
plant capacities necessary considered, together with increased costs 
of labor and raw materials. Furthermore, most foreign contracts were 
for powder for small arms and field guns, and pre-war prices to the 
trade ane granulations had not been much lower—about 80 cents 
per pound. 

3. In April, 1917, the Du Pont Co. announced its readiness to manu- 
facture all of the estimated joint utrement of the United States 
— Bota Navy for the year 1917 of 115,000,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder at 471 cents for cannon ers and 62 cents for small-arms 
powder. This price was lower than that of any other manufacturer 
and 5) cents less than the maximum price of 53 cents per pound fix 
by Congress in 1913 to be paid to manufacturers of cannon powder for 
the United States Government, In its operation of the Old Hickor 
Plant the Du Pont Co. produced smokeless powder for as little as 38 


cents Ren ee 

4. At the beginning of the war, in 1914, the total capacity of the 
three smokeless-powder plants of the Du Pont Co. was only 1,000,000 
pounds of cannon and rifle rower per month, In ako 1917, the 
combined copectty of these ree plants was 33,000,000 pounds 
n 


month, and the last month before the armistice the total capacity 
of these plants, combined with that of the Government plant at Old 
eee and operating by the Du Pont Co., was 52,000,000 pounds 
per month, 


5. The Old Hickory Plant, at Nashville, Tenn., was built, by the 
Du Pont Engineering Co. to manufacture 900,000 pounds per May, Its 
cost was estimated at $90,000,000, 

According to contract requirements it was to be in ration within 
eight months. Powder was actually being produced within five months 
after construction was started and nearly 20,000,000 junds were 
manufactured prior to November 11, 1918, or about g, 000 pounds 
in excess of. contract uirements, while construction was 96 days 
ahead of schedule time, the plant being 93 cent completed. This 
plant was the largest smokeless-powder plant ever constructed in the 
world. It cover an area of 4,706 acres, pect edie a village for 
Haosing nearly 30,000 people, and was complete in all r ts with 
units for fication of cotton and manufacture of nitric acjd, sul- 

hurie A diphenylamine, and other materials used in the manu- 
cture of powder. 

6. Prior to the war the high explosives ee | 5 of the 
Du Pont Co. was about 600,000 pounds of crude T. N. T. and 60,000) 
pounds of mercury fulminate per month. No capacity existed for ae 
manufacture of tetryl, picric acid, ammonium picrate, and other high 
explosives. By November, 1918 the capacity of the Du Pont T. N. F. 
plant had been increased to 6,000,000 pounds per month and. construc- 
tlon on an additional plant started. monthly capacity for 150,000 
pounds of tetry! and 250,000 pounds of ammonium picrate, together 
with 700,000 pounds of ammonal and 65,000 pounds of T. N. T. blocks 
for the Engineer Corps had been reached, 

7. Prior to the war T. N. T. sold for about 29 cents er pound, 
with toluene At about 19 cents gallon., In 1915 and 1916 the price 
of toluene rose rapidly to as b sp as $7 per gallon, and T. N. T. was 
sold at prices from $1 to $1.50 per pound. The Du Pont price on 
foreign contracts did not exceed $1, while its price to the United States 
Army varied from 64 cents to as low as 35 cents. New contracts were 
being made shortly before the armistice on a base price of 26} cents per 


und. 
pog: The technical organization of the Du Pont Co. was enlarged to 
meet all requirements. In addition to the enlargements of its existing 
lants mentioned above, it constructed the Old 3 amokeless pow~ 
ler t. n plant at Hopewell, Va., which actually pro- 
du over 1,000,000,000 pounds of guncotton for the Allies, the large 
shell and booster loading plant at Penniman, Va., loading plants for 
smokeless powder, airplane bombs, etc, 

9. The research and chemical organizations of the Du Pont Co. co- 
operated to the fullest extent with the Ordnance Department and undes 


ae! to the fullest extent to aid in solving any problems which presented 
emsel ves. 

10. Since the armistice the Ordnance Department has continued its 
efforts to develop Improved smokeless powder and high explosives. The 
Du Pont Co. PpS, to undertake the development of shless, non- 
hygroscopic smokeless power for both cannon and small arms. This 
development work has n conducted at the company's own expense, 
the Ordnance Department conducting fae tests of all samples sub- 
mitted. The expense to which the Du Pont Co. has gone in this work 
is indicated by the fact that in the course of the past year a total of 
about 375 experimental maps of various compositions and granula- 
tions have been made, vary from a few pounds to 100 pounds in 
weight—mostly about 10 to 2 eee each. Ninety-six of these have 
been given ng tests at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, and this de- 
NA tie ve work is still in progress. 

11. As a result of this work an improved flashless, nonhygroscopic, 
smokeless powder for the 75-millimeter gun has been developed and an 
order for an experimental lot of 50,000 pounds given the Du Pont Co, 
at the remarkably low price, considering the great cost of the develop- 
ment work, of 601 cents per pound. No assurances whatever have 

ven the Du Pont Co. as to the quantity of this powder to be ordered 
f it is finally approved for use. 

12, As a further result of the same line of development the Du Pont 
Co, has developed improved powders for both .30 ber and .50 caliber 
armor-piercing ammunition, which are practically flashless. — — 
scopic and smokeless and give 9 Sor eO ballistic results. Orders have 
been placed with them for 100,000 pounds of the .30 caliber powder 
and 10,000 panuse of the .50 caliber powder at 65) cents per pound 
and 87 cents per pound, respectively. 

13. The prices being paid to the Du Pont Co. on the contracts for im- 
proved powders mentioned above, are considerably lower than the bids 
submitted by Picatinny for supplying powders developed at that arsenal 
to meet the same requirements. 

SUPPORTING DATA IN CONNECTION WITH MEMORANDUM ON THE WORK OF 
THE DU PONT CO. FOR THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

PARAGRAPH 1. In 1913 Corgon fixed the maximum price of 53 cents 
er pound to be paid to manufacturers of cannon powder for the United 
Rtates Government. The figure for the quantity supplied to the United 
States naning 1914, 1915, and 1916 is obtained from reports of the 
Du Pont Co. 

Par. 2. The increase in costs of labor and materials is a matter of 
common knowledge. The figure for the peva price of powder fur- 
nished to the trade is taken from the Du Pont report. 

Par. 3. It is apparent from the following figures that all of the 

wder supplied to the Ordnance Department by the Du Pont Co. in 
1977 and Toig was not furnished at the fixed price of 474 cents, but it 
will be noted that the price on all of the contracts listed is below 
53 cents, 

Prices on Du Pont contracts for smokeless powder. 


June, 1919. 


The above are the largest of the Du Pont contracts for cannon 
owder. 

2 Para h 4: The actual production of smokeless powder at Du Pont 
red fh D 

‘ollows : 


ctober, 1919, is given in Ordnance Department records as 


1 Figures not available. Not started. 
It is believed that the figure given for the total capacity of 52,000,000 
pounds is not exc: ve. 
Paragraph 5; Old gongs pana: See History of Propellants Section, 
Explosives, Chemical, and ding Division, December 15, 1918. Part 
3. pages 10-12; also “America’s Munitions,” 1917-18, By Benedict 


Para h 6: The figures given in this paragraph for T. N. T. capaci- 
tles are verified in the History of the Explosives Section, 5 — — 
Chemical, and Loading Division, part 2, volume 6, while the figures 
for the tetryl capacity of 150,000 pounds per month is found in part 2, 
volume 7, of the same history, 
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Paragraph 7: The followin res have been obtained regarding the 
principal 5 bor F. N. T.: X = 


u Pont contracts 
Prices on Du Pont contracts for T. V. T. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE DU PONT CO. WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
The Du Pont Co. was organized early in the nineteenth century for 


the purpose of providing the United States Government with a satis- 
factory war powder, and has continued to supply the same since its 
organization, approximately in 1802. Du that period they have 
produced a great many million pounds of militar propellants and ex- 
plosives, to such an extent that the Government has always looked on 
the Du Pont Co. as a dependable branch of the supply service of the 
United States Government. In this period of time great progress has 
been made in improving both propellants and high explosives, and the 
Government has always been able to de on the Du Pont Co. in 
keeping up with the progress of the wor! , giving the benefits of all im- 
provements to the United States Government an supplying material at 
a fair price. The greatest improvements have been made since the 
advent of smokeless powder, and when the Du Pont Co. undertook to 
manufacture a satisfactory powder for the United States Government a 
great deal of money was spent before the same could be produced, but 
eventually a powder second to none in the world was the result. All 
developments in connection with this powder were turned over to the 
Government by the Du Pont Co. without charge other than the nominal 
| a ages of $1 per year in some cases, and in other cases merely a 
etter of thanks, 

powder plant 
Arsenal, the officials of the Du 


process, alcohol recovery, and such equi 


ment as a centrifugal wringe 
mechanical 9 which e e patented nnd 


ces or machines patented and 


ery alone the Du Pont Co. has been the means of the saving of a great 
mey dollars to the United States Government. 


pa for the plant at Charlestown, 


urpose. They 
and and were 
They built and operated 
g of high explosive shell and 
boosters, and assembling of hee rounds of ammunition. At the 


req opera- 
tion of two bag-loading Pines, Va., and the other 
at Tullytown, Pa., and te 

ation at the Woodbury bag-loading plant. 

—. 8 8 

ary, un 
The prouad 
With a shortage of silk for silk ba 
2 N. kee they. developed for the Ne bsti 

. N. T. they develo or the Navy a su tute explosive called 
„T. N. X.“ for use in submarine mines, and for the Kray two explo- 
sives called “Lyconite” and “Starite” for use in drop bombs and 
hand grenades, respectively. 

They did any experimental work the Government requested of them 
whether or not it was work ultimately to be done by the Du Pont Co., 
and all information in connection with the same was turned over 
to the Government for whatever disposition they might see fit. When 
the German submarine began to menace the Atlantic coast in the 
summer of 1918 they loaded several hundred drop bombs and got 
them to New York in time for the emergency, while they did not 
expect to get into production on aoe bombs. They took T. N. T. 
directly from the melting kettles and loaded it into submarine mines 
ae: r Navy in order to expedite the preparation of mines for the North 

arrage. s 

In 2 cotton, Mr. F. L. Connable, of the Du Pont Co., prac- 
tically handled all purchases of cotton for the United States Govern- 
ment, and as the Du Pont Co. had developed a means for utilizing hull 
fiber as well as cotton linters these were also purchased. Had the 
war continued the project of utilizing wood pulp and wood cellulose 
mixed with cotton ulose for the production of smokeless powder 
was all ready to put into operation. Mr. J. B. D. Edge, of the 
Du Pont Co., handled the purchase of nitrate for the United States 
Government. 

In the conservation of raw materials during the war, which was more 
important than money, the Du Pont Co. was able to increase the 
yields from the amount of raw material used, and the methods b 
which this material was conserved were turned over to the United 
States Government, as well as to other manufacturers. 

During the war the Du Pont Co. produced pounds of T. N. T. 
for the United States Government. At the time the first proposals for 
supplying powder to the United States Army were discussed and when 
it was fully expected that the old congressional price of 53 cents would 
be the minimum the Du Pont Co. came in with a proposition of 473 
cents for water-dried powder and 493 cents for air-dried. The water- 
drying process was a development of the Du Pont Co., which expedited 
the deliveries of powder by shortening the dr ing period. The number 
of pounds of smokeless powder produced by the United States Govern- 
ment during the Diropea war was . When it is 
realized that at the time the 53-cent price was set by Congress as a 
fair one for smokeless powder the cost of the ingredients in powder 
were 18 cents less than they were in 1917, on the same basis a fair 
price for smokeless powder could readily have been understood to mean 


wder cha „they developed 
the silk. With a shortage of 
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71 cents; but the benefit of all the saving and economies in manufacture 
were given the Government in the price of 474 cents. 

The construction of the shell-loading plant at Penniman, Na., the 
smokeless-powder plant at Old Hickory, and the T. N. T. plant at 
Racine was on the basis of cost plus $1. 

Since the European war the Du Pont Co., continuing its policy since 
organization, has undertaken experimental work at its own € for 
the development of flashless and nonh copie powder, and made 
an agreement whereby this powder will be sold to the United States 
Government without any charge being made for royalties on any pat- 
ents owned by the company or taken out by employees of the company, 
and, further, that in e of war other manufacturers of powder can 
make the same powder under similar terms. 

As in all wars since 1802, the Du Pont Co. cooperated in every way 
possible with the Government in the late World War. 

The Du Pont Nitrate Co, for instance, put at the disposal of the 
Government its experience and knowledge of the nitrate business in 
Chile and this country, its facilities for purchasing nitrate of soda, and 
the shipping of it to this country. 

In Augos , 1917, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, called Messrs. Tallman and Bdge to Washington to dis- 
cuss the nitrate situation, After receiving their offer to cooperate, 
Mr. Baruch called the other paren of nitrate of soda, namely, W. R. 
Grace & Co.; Wessel, Duval & Co., and H. J. Baker & Bro. Co., together 
in October, 1917, and informed them that the allied Governments had 
decided to form a pool for the purchase of all nitrate of soda in Chile. 
This was agreed to, and the nitrate committee of the United States was 
formed with headquarters in New York City, with Mr. H. Ray Paige, of 
the War Industries Board, as director of the committee representing the 
United States Government. 

Under this 3 Du Pont Nitrate Co. brought up at cost 
for the Army and Navy a total of 218,654 tons nitrate of soda from 
July 2, 1918, to January 80, 1919. The Government, through the 
nitrate committee, assigned the boats to the company to load this 
nitrate, and it was loaded and discharged under the supervision of the 
Du Pont men. In addition, from Janu 2, 1918, to December 27, 1918. 
the company brought up 558,045 tons used at its plants in the 
making of munitions for the Government. The other importers also 
brought up nitrate for the Army and Navy and for their own account, 
but they sold their nitrate for various purposes, its uses not being con- 
fined to munition plants. 

In cooperating with the Government to the above extent the company 
Was consequen in touch with Na and Army officials, including 
Hon. Josephus niels, Secretary of Navy, Wash on, 
mander C. C, cei S ureau of Supplies and Accounts, navy 
ment, Washington, . C.; General Wheeler, Acting Chie 
Ordnance artment, Washington, D. C.; Samuel McGowan, Pa 
General of the Navy ; Roy L. Lowman, lieutenant commander, 41 

rtment, Bureau of Orders ; Maj. Myron 8. Falk, Procurement Di 


ar rtment, Washington, D. C.; and Charles H. MacDowell, Chem- 
ical and Explosives Division, War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 
The Du Pont Nitrate Co. also cooperated with the finance division 


at Washington and New York and the nitrate committee of the United 
States at New York in arranging for proper settlement of nitrate 
brought up for the Army and Navy, such as suggesting forms, and ac- 
counting methods to pursue in keeping these records. 

At the close of the war the Du mt Nitrate Co. received letters 
from all the departments thanking them for their splendid cooperation. 
au sent to the nitrate committee, of which we were a member, is at- 

e 


Unrrev Srates Wan INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THR CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, December 15, 1918. 


United States, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. GRORGE DUVAL, 
Chairman Nitrate Committee of the 
50 Broad 


Dran Sin: At the close of the activities of the War Industries 
Board it is but simple justice to express our appreciation and grati- 
tude for the loyal * sa given us by the industries of the Nation. 

As chairman of the board I offer on behalf of my associates and 
myself a tribute of thanks to the patriotism and devotion shown by the 
entire commercial bedy of America. Its members have made service, 
and not profit, thelr rule. They have shown a desire to subordinate 
self and exalt public interest, and to this readiness to make sacrifices 
in the common cause has been due whatever success we may 
have been able to attain. I would be doing the industries in America 
an injustice if I did not make this acknowledgment. 

May I ee the hope that this same spirit may continue in times of 
peace, so that problems affecting all may be approached in the same 
spirit of helpful cooperation that has prevailed during the period of the 
war. 

May I, through you, send this message of gratitude to you and to 
your loyal coworkers in the great industry which you have so ably rep- 
Tesen 


Sincerely yours, P BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


— 


Boots brought up for Army and Navy. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FORBIGN AND DOMRSTIC COMMERCE. 


(Received April 26, 1922-7-3.) 
TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
BUDAPESTERSTRASSE 21, 
Berlin, W. 8, February 14, 1022, 
The DIRECTOR BUREAU or FOREIGN- AND Domestic ComMMERCE, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Submitting special report. 

Dran Sir: Herewith I beg to submit my special re No, 4, on 
the subject of “ Labor costs in the German T MAICI — eA in 1921.” 
The data contained in this report was obtained from the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Freier Angestelltenverbände, Zentralverband der Angestellten, 
and the Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutschlands. 

I am attaching herewith a list of the chemical companies who have 

to the wages and allowances set forth in the report. 
Very truly yours, 0. 8. Pa 
Assistant Trade 
COSTS OF LABOR IN THE GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 1921. 


Labor costs In the chemical industry are divided into three general 
classifications : 

(a) General workers, such as factory 
men and machinists, hand workers, coppersmi 

b) Technical workers, such as laboratory wo workers without 

nical school training, workers with technical school training, con- 

struction engineers, chemists (nongraduate), pharmacists (nongradu- 
ato), dye chemists, ete. 

e) Office workers, such as shipping clerks, registrars, statisticians, 
typists, rg nen operators, bookkeepers, cashiers, etc. 

Each of these three classes is or: under a trades union. Of 
f the chemical industry, 90 


er, 


transport workers, boiler 
ths, and apprentices. 


Y 
as follows, each district coming 
rates, to D, having minimum rates: 

A. Greater Berlin, Aldershof, Ridow, Koepentick, n 
— Gruenau, Wildau, Koenigswusterhausen, Oranienburg, Spa u, 

en. 

B. Lautawerk, Lonzawerk, Berman, Heiligensee, Nowawes, Sprem- 
beg. Velten. 
„ Brandehburg/H. Cottbus, Doebenitz, Eberswalde, Forst i. h., 
Frankfurt/O. Kuerstrin, Premnitz, dee Werder. 
ApDaeinkenheerd, Liebenwalde, Perleberg, Rheinsberg, ‘Schniebuchen, 

DS wi . 

The table given below shows the maximum wa 
4 the beginning and at the end of 1921 and also 

e year. 


its order from A, having ma. 


paid in class A 
e average wage for 


Hourly labor wage rate, Berlin district. 
(Wages per hour.) 


End of 1921. 
In In 
marks. dollars. 
Laub 6. 40 0.004 8.50 0. O45 
0 W 4.25 —0³⁵ 5. 75 · 
6.76 104 9.35 +05 
6.54 101 9. 13 +48 
6.43 - 099 8.96 -047 
6.45 - 099 9,00 048 
6.25 - 096 8.65 046 
6.55 -101 9.10 «048 
6.30 007 8.70 046 
6.75 - 104 9.30 089 
0.90 1.50 - 008 
2.35 4.00 +021 


Marks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau's (Statistiches 
Reichsamt) a exchange raies as WS: 
For Jan „ 1 marks 64.92 81. 
For December, 1921, marks l por 81. 
List or MEMBERS OF THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE GERMAN 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


FIRMS, 


Akten-Ges. fur Anilinfabrikation, Farbenfabric, 4000 Besch., Wolfen, 
Kreis Bitterfeld. I. 
Akton-Ges. fur Anilinfabrikation, Filmfabrik, 4000 Besch., Wolfen, 


Kreis Bitterfeld, I. 


1922. 
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Actherische Oele, Richter, Mier Se Krutz, Magan 
Asphalt- und Dachpappenfabrik, P „ Wiertel, 2 Arb., n 


Araberger, Schop & Co., Farbenfabrik, Eisenach, III. 

Badische Anflin-und Sodafabrik, Ammoniakwerk Merseburg, 18000 
Besch., Leunawerk Kreis Merseburg 

Badische Anilin-und Sodafabrik. 'Gipewėrk, 20 Angest., 350 Besch., 
Niedersachswerfen/Harz, II. 

Bearer 5 & Dachpappenfabrik, Dr. Hans Philipp & 
Co., 25 A i Ra 

Heinrich Boll & Sohn, 18-2, Arnstadt. III. 

Wilhelm Brauns, G. m. b. 11. 2¹ „ Quedlinburg, III. 
5 . Guldenwerke Chem. Fabr., A. Gs 340-30, Pissteritz bel Witten- 
erg, 

Chemische Fabrik Buckau, 88 8 II. 

Chemische Fabrik Dessau, res Dessau, III. 

Chemische Fabrik Erfurt, G. its, Er furt-Nord, III. 
k 3 Fabrik 8 Toir Hartmann, ‘40-10, Dessau- 
aa s 
1 he Fabrik A. G. Hessler & Hermann, 21 Arb., Raguhn/ Anhalt. 


Chemische Fabrik Zacherndort, G. m. b. H., 8 Ang., Bitterfeld, II. 
R reris tal hmelze der verein. Ficiechermeiater, G. m. b. H., 70-12, 
endur 


Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik, 1200 Arb., by Milenburg, II 
3 Claus-Schwefelgesell sch, G. m. b 140-26, Bernburg 


. Custenaerstr. 
che Erdo rde At Ges. 1300 Besch., Rosita 8. Altenburg, I. 

Deutsche 88 x, G., Bernburg, I 

Deutsche Sorengstoff, G., ' Gusen Ba nhof, Bez. Magdeburg, IV. 

Elektrotechnische Werke, G. m. b. H., Bitterfeld, I. 

e emis, G. m. b. H., Werk Zschornewitz, Zschornewitz Bes. 


SAN le, I. 
Freysola & Ruscher, Lack-und Firnissfabrik, Magdeburg-W Hassdor- 
ferstr. eos III. 


Gelatine werke Melssner & Co., Komm. Ges., 85, Stadtum Schw. /R. 
Aeussere Weimarische Strasse, 
Griesheim ctl Chem. Fabrik Werk II. Bitterfeld, I. 
Griesheim-Etektron, Chem. Fabrik Werk I, Bitterfe 
Gummiwerke, Elbe, A. G., 350-28, Piesteritz bei Wittenbe 
N. III. Munitionswerk, B. Hampfe, 150-60, Heimarb., 


I 
Fr. Hertzer jun. Seifenfabrik, Nordhausen, III. 
8 & Banse, e tame 8 
& Roehming, Halle S., 
Ke hemikalien A. G., 573, Waweer Post, e III. 
Otto Kunstmann, Dachpappen- -und Teerproduktenfabrik, 8, Gero-R, 


Poene, rstr. 8, III. 
Cari Kuhrmeyer & Sohn, 20 Arb. — N., I 

I AD tal, Bitterfeld, 1. 

Griesheim-Hlektron, Chem. Fabrik ——— Bitterfeld, 


Watlendorg 


Griesheim-Blektron, Chem. Fabr! 


Karsachs. 3 Gas-und Kraft, G. m. b. II., 22 Ab Lutz- 
kendorf bei hati n orm 

Landwirtschaft] orsuchsstation an der Universitat Agrikultur 
Chem. Abt., Jena, rE 

Hugo Leussen, 7 Arb., Zeitz Deissen bei Zeitz. III. 

Montanwachs, G. m. b. H., Heimann & Co., Halle/S. Marienstr. 10, 


III. 
C. M. Nachtigall, Schkolen, hay Weissenfels, IV. 
Oelwerk Phonix, 85, Kossnitz bei Possneck, IV. 
S Piesterita be Wittenberg I. 
Dr. A. Rieche & C 18, Bern 
Rhein. Dynamitfabrik i Koln 115125 Pelaa (Mansfeld) 1 
Saalfelder Farbwerke. vorm. Dohn & Lindemann, G. m 
feld / Saale, IV. 
Salineverwaltung Neusulza, Ober-Neusulza bei Bad Sulza, IV. 
~ reel ids Neustassfurt, 600 Besch. Teilnehmer, Neustassfurt bei 
itterfe 5 


, Sall- 
Sauerstoffwerk Frrurt d. Ges, fur Lindes Fismaschinen, A. G. 40, 
Erfurt Nord, Langestr. 28. 
Panl Schutte, Seifenfabrik, Stendal, IV. 
Friedrich wee el, nennen am . tok 
Tetraltin, G. H.. 3 5, II. 
Verinigte A Werke i . Pitterteld. T z 
> 8 Zundwerke, G. m. b. i, vorm, Rabitz, Torgau/Elbe, Eilen- 
ur 
Westfatise 3 8 A. F III. 
n G., orf, 
ge 2 7 Dr. Fritz Rose, 145, Dessau/ anhalt, Antoinet- 
len & granors Verein Galania Handschlauch. brown 
Dr. A. Helf, Nachf. Muller & Wohlfahrt, 3, Blankenburg * IV. 
B. Fehse. A. Gummiwaren, Waltershausen/Gotha, III. 


MITGLIEDER. 
NR. 1. 
= RRA ‘Aschersleben, IV. 
2 = „Lack und Farbenwerke, H. Teichgraber & Co., Bern- 
burg. 4 


3. Chem. Fabrik Bernburg, Dr. Wagner, Bernburg, III. 


astrich. Bernburg, IV. 
Mundt & Mylius, Bitterfeld, IIT. 
W. Schrodter, Bitterfeld, III. 
Chem. Fabrik Stockel, Burg, IV. 


Hilger, Calbe, 
Chemische Fabrik ik Schlagel, C Corbetha, IV. 


11. Ges. fur p 9 0 f. Claudius, Coswig, III. 
12. Chemische Fabrik Cothen, Cothen, III. 
13. Otto Mogk, Cothen, III. 

door Pa N em. Fabriken Zeitz, A. G. Werk Dedendorf, Deden- 
18. K Ernst Freyberg, Delitzch, IV. 
8 Verein chem. Fabriken Zeitz, A. G. Werk Dodendorf, Doden- 


IV. 
"ih a Tabel Pra e — — Weise & C Draschwits- 
em. rasec e e o., s 
Rheuden, III. 
19. I. M. Lotze, Erfurt, III. 
. Scheidemandel, A. G., Frohse, III. 
. Harkotsche Bergwerke, Gotha, III. 
A. Schraub pig oe dt, III. 
soar & Dees A 2 
Franz & Co., Walle 
B Bahesche Tintentabrik.” Thieme & Co., Halle, III. 
4 * Kathe, Halle, III. 
Laboratorium Walther, Haite, III. 


. E. Lattermann, Halle, 
Chem. Fabrik Gelanchmicien, Halle-Trotha, III. 
3 8 ge erke, pga ad III. 
Chem. Fa ersleben, Magdeburg-Oschensleben, III. 
5 Chemische oi Buckau, R. 
33. I. I. Glorius, Magdeburg, II. 
David Jansen, Magdeb IL. 
35. Dr. Kulenkampff & Co., Magdeburg, III. 
. Conr. Friedric ae nas Mardebare, III. 
87. Metalmutte G. m. b. H: Magdeburg, HI. 
NR. 11. 
Seaherinfabrik A Masana III. 
Ferd. Dietrich, yee III. 
. Hoffmanns Waschpalverfabrik G. 3 BY 
1. Chem. Werke vorm. Romer & Co., hienbat e Bale, II. 
gottus Grosse, Oscheraleben, ITI. 
R. Duwe Sohn agi ce Iv. 


3 Otte Schmid, 5 
riri Veits, A. G./Werk Rehmsdorf, Rehms- 


45. A chem. 
` Neukranz, Salzwedel, IV. 
322 ETa A G S 
3 "se mano- u . G. À 
= Operech sen. ee A. G., Scho 11. oe 
mmoniaksodafabrik d. chem. Fabrik lature nn II. 
au, Trebbichau, IV. 


5 
— 
* 


dort, 


82. chem Fabrik 8 
52. Leim- und Knochen lfa brik, 
53. Huth & Richter, Wormlitz, III. 
with dhe 5 ith 3 tices, these 
e exception o persmiths a appren -all 
workers start at a wage averaging 4.6 U 
ven above, which are reached 


D rates average 33 per cent less than those paid in District A, 
= dee . to the higher 8 . — — which — 5 — 
888 ewise makes th 
r ons: 


foliow pplementary 
se allowance or 4.40 marks per week will be allowed for— 
ependent wife. 
Every child under 14 yetis; or if e paneer 15 18 — — 


be regarded as 
npr gh ain 


for the week in 


n. 
It an employee t from work throu 

two days per week, ee ioe pani his right to the family ties nN 
Working outside the fixed working hours for 

poyer, is not permitted and an infraction will resul 1 5 22 dis- 


The wages d in 1921 to the technical workers listed under Classifi- 
eation B Taa are shown in the paire Abg table. These Se agaran; which 


y, 
um, — and average wa =e 
e end of the year. By the min minimum 8 
sae the maximum wage is that paldi —— ant with 


his own fault more than 


Average monthly technical worker? wage rate in German chemical industry. 
FERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 1921. 
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Average monthly technical workers’ wage rate in German chemical industry—Continued. 
PERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 1921—O9ntinued. 


End, 1921 
Average monthly rate ning, 1021 
Average monthly rate „1921 en 


Untrained technical Workers with 
nical 


12.94 972. 00 14.97 | 1,125.00 17.33 

6.76 | 1,500.00 7.95 | 1,650. 00 & 75 

1290| 1,110.00 17.10 | 1,327. 50 20. 45 29.27 
. 8 1,408.50 7.91 1,782.10 9.50 13. 60 
11.67 967. 00 14.90 | 1.080. 00 16. 64 20. 06 
6.32 | 1,548.00 &20| 1,728.00 9.16 11. 05 
TETE ESE 17.73 S 20.97 
. ees 8.35 9.97 12 81 


1 Open agreement. y 
Marks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau's (Statistiches Reichsamt) average exchange rate as follows: For January, 1920, marks 64.92 per 31: 


, 1921, marks 188.67 per $1. 


Average monthly office workers’ wage rate in German chemical industry. 
PERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 1921. 


100.00 
310. 00 
$40. 00 
092. 00 
001. 25 


RER 
skag 


peen thly rate ning 
monthly ra bign 
Average monthly rate end 1921......... $ 


stock-room keepers, 
accountants, ete. 


Ree 
barge 
88888 
S888 


EN 
BEER 


Prebab 

888888 
ggas 

segtas 85 


ks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau's (Statistiches Reichsamt) average exchange rates as follows: For January, 1920, M. 64.92 per $1; for 


Mar! 
December, 1921, M. 188.67 per $1. 


The agreement covering the conditions of labor of the technical and 
office employees in the ter Berlin district comprises the follo $ 

Employees in these branches of the chemical industry are paid 
acco: to length of service. Starting with the first year the rates 
sree OO int weekly working time is 46 hours. Ordinarily, work stops 

e r weekly wo e ours. w 9 

at 2 p. m, Sa and att p. m. on the days before Christmas, New 
Year's, Easter, and Whitsunday. 

Overtime is restricted to occasions of extraordinary necessity. For 


NCC 
0 e mon us cen p 8 
Between 7 p. m. and 6 a, m. and Sundays and 1 holidays this 


rate is increased to 50 per cent. 
After six months’ ccipinvment holidays are allowed according to the 


ears of age, 21 workdays r year. 
Over 40 years of age, 24 workdays per year. 
In of sickness the employee is entitled to his wages for 6 
weeks, which is in to 13 weeks after 9 years’ service. hen the 


2. For each child, 100 marks monthly. 
3. For women workers with dependents, 10 per cent less than the 


above. 
All disputes arising out of the a ment signed by the employees’ 
tion between 


and employers’ representatives shall be settled by a del 
the delegates of both sides. In case of a settlement not being arrived 
at the matter is to be brought before a tribunal established by law and 
consisting of members of both parties to the dispute. 

The agreement for the district of Leipzig comprises the following: 

Working time, 8 hours pa day, 48 hours per week, 

Overtime receives one wo-hundredths of the monthly wage plus 25 
per cent per hour for the first two hours, which is increased to 50 per 
cent for all other overtime, including Sundays and holidays: 

Vacations are allowed as follows; 

After 1 year of service, 6 working days. 

After 3 years of service, 12 working days. 

After 6 years of service, 18 working days. 

Workers 30 years old have a right to at least 12 days. 

Workers 35 years old have a right to at least 18 days. 

Apprentices receive a monthly expense allowance of 75 marks the first 
year, 100 marks the second year, and 125 marks the third year, 


Wages of female employees, except those between 15 and 19 years old 
can be reduced up to 15 per cent.” 7 Ware 

8 8 . the Loe nips of oe — rovides for: 

. An allowance for marr men a e Pokai of 1921 
marks monthly and 500 marks monthly at the end of 1921. 3 

2. An allowance for each child at the nning of 1921 of 50 marks 
monthly and 150 marks monthly at the end of 1991. $ 

. Women employees with dependents receiye 10 per cent less than 
the above. 

aae 1 fot Bavaria provides: 4 ta 

orking e, ours per week; an e daily worki hours to 
be between 7 a. m. and T p. m. On Saturdays and the 7 te before 
Christmas and New Year's the offices and laboratories to close at 1 p. m, 

Overtime between closing and 10 p. m. receives 25 r cent extra, 
Sundays and holidays 50 per cent extra, while Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsunday, and May 1, 100 per cent extra. 

In case of sickness the salary is paid for six weeks and after three 
years’ service for three months. In case of death the dependent rela- 
tions are entitled to a settlement of three months’ salary. 

Vacation with pay are allowed on a basis of 6 week days after 
one year's service, increasing to 18 days after eight ars servi e. Em- 

loyees 25 years old get in addition 3 days, those 30 years old get 6 
ys, and so on to its maximum of 18 days. Absence from work of 
more a 6 days an 8 on the 8 time. 

Employees reserve the right to organize and can not be persecuted 
or uced in salary because of belonging to a n They, 
however, are not allowed to carry on political or union propagan 
during working hours. 

A special daily allowance of 15 per cent is given for work abroad 
supplementary to traveling expenses. 4 

A married man's allowance of 10 to 15 per cent of the monthly 
salary is granted. 

Women employees with 3 get 10 per cent less. 

All disputes arising out of the agreement will be passed upon by a 
commission consisting of two members of each side. In case of a dead- 
lock the four members will elect an impartial presiding judge. 

The agreement for middle Germany—Saxony, Anholt, 8 
is as follows: 

Weekly working time, 45 hours. 

Employees working 48 hours per week are entitled to two half holi- 
days per month. while those working 56 hours get the same and one 
one-hundred-and-seventieth of the monthly wage for each hour over 48. 

Overtime is paid by 25 per cent extra for the first two hours, while 
all other overtime, inciuding that on Sundays and holidays, receives one 
one hundred and-seventieth of the monthly salary plus 50 per cent 
per hour extra. 

In case of sickness the salary is paid for 6 weeks and after 10 years’ 
service for 3 months. 


1922. 


A yearly vacation with pay is allowed, which is determined accord- 
ing to the age or length of service of the 8 

An agreement by which an employer binds other — 1 not to 
hire an employee who is or has been in his service is fo en, 

The same provision applies for the settlement of disputes as is in 
effect in the Berlin district. 

A wage com on is provided for on which both sides are to have 
equal representation. Appeals may be made to the regular labor 
bunal previded for s law. 4 

allowance of 100-200 marks per month is made to employees 
having children, 

The labor agreement for Silesia-Posen provides: For the same work- 
ing time as that in fo: in the iy et, pry that employees 
henge oe hours 0 week are allowed two half holidays in every 
four w . Overtime is likewise paid the same, except that on Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsunday 100 per cent: extra per hour is allowed. 

Notice of termination of employment must be given six weeks before 

e on of the quarter; and after five + uninterrupted 
service three months before the ending of the quarter. Notice can not 
be given to a sick employee during the first six weeks of his illness, 

‘acation is allowed as follows after six months“ service: Up to 20 
years old, 8 workdays per year; over 20 years old, 12: work 
year, increasing 1 day each year to a maximum of 18 workdays. 

In ease of putes not settled by negotiation they will be brought 
for before an impartial commission made up: of three repre- 
sentatives of each side. 
fe awe get the following expense allowances: First 80 


ear, 


marks monthly; second year, 180 marks monthly; third year, 120 marks 
eee fourth. year, two-thirds of wage of minor employees over 17 
years old. 

In comparing the foregoing labor costs with those of the costs in the 
chemical indus in the United States the average value of the mark 
in terms of dollars for each month will be of assistance. The follow- 
ing figures are those issued by the federal statistical bureau (Sta- 
tisches Reichsamt) : 

Average for 1921: 

% ——. AB ETE — 64.90 
61. 30 
62. 45 
63. 53 
62; 30 
69. 38 
76. 67 

84. 
104. 91 

150. 
— 260. 96 
iiaa OTE REA —— yY 192. 00 


As an indication of how the cost of living has risen in conjunction 
with the depreciation of the mark and the increase in wages during the 
year, the following index numbers for the first 11 months of 1921 are 
of interest. These index. numbers which are issued by the Statisches 
Reichsamt cover only food, heat, light, and housing: 


1913-14 ........... — — ers eee 100 
1921 
PE Ty One Se VS Rely AW EEE pend RLS een Se ee e | 
February — — pecs, OE 
TTT r. a a 
Ar...... T.::1!!:: — * SOW 
Ne BEENA T: 
F ̃ ͤ ...... EY NANG OSS EAR 896 
fe) AE Sap RR ED ern SEV LE Ears SA SL SE] AEDS POLO TPL E 963 
. . a — 1045 
September — — — 1062 
— — ... — TS in P| 
a AR e e a D Da F: — — JECT: 


Owing to the recent extraordinary, rise in the cost of clothing, the 
above figures do not give an accurate conception of the increased cost 
of living, unless taken in conjunction with the following index figures 
on clot costs in the Berlin and Ludwigshafen districts : 


Berlin, 


February, 1914 -.__ 


April, 1921 

r OTT 

October, 1921. 426 

Pete pnt gue C7 4 eel arinaa SEM NER RE ORB eg AR 
Ludwigshafen. 

June, 19814!ü[—ẽꝛ—ẽl en d a . 
April, 102l asuaan . 
Tg ES ACER NE RL ENGST ESE EET CUE a 
Octet, SADR bes soy iia cn Ee eden eR ROR 
November, 1921———————— — 2p LRT 
APPENDIX C, 

Coal-tar products—1919 census of manufactures, 

Number of flrms — — ~~ = 
Spit — . $174, 991, 835 
Salary and wages — — 335, 235, 
Value of preduets —— 1135, 482, 161 
Number of wage earners ——— RG ES 


UNITED STATES CHBMICAL INDUSTRY. 
Mar 2, 1922, 


various 
which are covered by Schedule 1, Chemicals, oils, and tsy 
Census of u- 


h mary o. 
dustries, for the United States, ‘919, compiled for the 
States Senate, the Bureau 


Department of Commerce, a. table showin, „ total num- 
ments in each branch of the Industry. the ital in 


agers, and cler) 
paid to ordinary 


stenographers, and salesmen, buat — 4 77 the w. 
products of that industry for the year 1919: 


value of the 
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1 8805371] 2857170 

13,748,813 202. 162, 255 

983,016} 59,613, 301 

4 Foun 

5810, 31, 470, 480 

— 27 res | 8302 424 
116 8588.58 82, 546, 314 


Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELIN: 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GHUYSEN, 


letter of June 6 regarding the 
ý eee eee colonel, 
Senate ce Committee on 


My Dran SENATOR: Replying to your 
Powe 


testimony carefully. 
It will be noted that Colonel Ragsdale did not state 3 that 
osives and war gases are not made in war plants. Din- 
one case he stated, “As for the dyestuf industry Te- 
tential military strength, it unquestionably is.” He stated 
at another e, I will grant you that the training of a chemist in the 
dye industry is a severe one, and one. which fits him to undertake the 
research work which is so essential to the improvement of existing chem- 
ical weapons or the invention.of new ones.” 
However, I have observed that in his letter published in the Amer- 


to 
that high 
other 


stance, 


garded asa 


. 8 
N. T. per month in sie 


German sneeze was manufac- 
tured in the : Biebrich, and the. Bayer Co. at 
Leverkusen, with equipment which: is veny to-day for the 


duction of azo dyes. Furthermore, the latter: firm, namely, Eg & 
. phosgene, Aa wall ag: the Bigi -eaplosiye 

3 i e war 
i T ermediat The firm 


for the production of dye int es. »of Meister Lucius 
& Bruning, at Hochst, manufactured a large part of their most im- 
portant: war gases in apparatus Which existed before the war, princi- 
pally for the preduction of dyes. 

Furthermore, the first successful manufacture of mustard gas by 
the French was in the plant of the Usine du Rhone Co., which was 
making dyes and similar chemicals paon to the war. Likewise, the 
first and most successful method of manufacturing mustard gas in 
Engisnd was in the plants of Mr. Levenstein, who manufactures dyes 
and similar chemicals. 

Even in the United States, where the dye industry was in its in- 
fancy prior to the war, practically the only war gases made outside 
the Government plant at Edgewood were in plants of companies mak- 
ing dyes or similar organic cal products, For instance, it was 
the American Synthetic Color Co., at Stamford, Conn., that produced 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds of chloropicrin after December 13. 1917. The 
Dow. Ch cal, Co., manufacturers of Ges and other chemicals, was 
the only concern that actually made mustard gas outside of the Goy- 
ernment plant at Edgewood Arsenal. 
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Y., had a 
mustard-gas plant 50 per cent completed at the close of the war for 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., of Buffalo, N. 


the manufacture of 50 tons of mustard gas per . A similar 50-ton 
mustard-gas plant was 95 per cent complete at the organic chemical 
pant of Zinsser & Co., m-Hudson, N. Y. Likewise, the 
Yewport Chemical Co., a dye- ing concern, at Carrollsyille, Wis., 
had plans under way when the armistice was signed for producing a 
large quantity of the gas D, A., one of the war gases. nay gae 
Federal Dye & Chemical Co., Kin t, Tem., was actually making 
brombenzylcyani a war gas, at close of the war. 

Phosgene, one of the most important war gases, was made in quan- 
tity outside of the Government plant at Bagan Arsenal only in the 
works of the Frank Hemingway Co. in New Jersey. Frank Hemingway 
bad made small quantities of phosgene prior to the war and had done 
considerable work in organic chemicals, 

I might add that during the past year a Chemical Warfare Service 
officer was detailed to George Washington University for the purpose of 
arecying the relation between the manufacture of dyes and other organic 
chemicals and war gases, In connection with this study he made an 
extensive tour of observation of four of the largest dye plants in the 
country. His report shows not only that these dye plants are ten- 
tial arsenals but that many parts of them can be converted into the 
manufacture of war gases in a very short time. 

Colonel Ragsdale was head of the Trench Warfare Section of the 
Ordnance Department in the war. The manufacture of and other 
chemical warfare materials was a small part of his work. In the very 
beginning Hdgewood was put under a Lieutenant Colonel Chance, who 
started the work in the fall of 1917. Later Col. William H. Walker, 

rofessor of chemical engineering in the Massachusetts Institute of 
hnology, was put in entire charge of chemical warfare gases and 
other materials, with station in Baltimore. He had charge not only of 
Edgewood Arsenal but of all outlying plants manufacturing war gases 


of any kind, 

‘This work in May, 1918, passed under the control of the newly created 
Chemical Warfare Service, with Maj. Gen. W. I. Sibert in ¢ in 
the United States. Thus Colonel Ragsdale, with his many other duties 
in trench warfare, had but v little time to give to chemical warfare 
in the beginning, while the entire work passed out of his hands befo 
we tants any headway in the production of gas. ; 


ery sincerely, 
Brigadier General, Selves a eirag 
Chief Chemical Warfare Service. 

Mr. KING addressed the Senate. After having spoken with 
interruptions for two hours and a half, 

Mr. McCUMBER: May I ask the Senator if he is especially 
desirous of closing his argument before we take a recess? 

Mr. KING. I would prefer, if it suits the pleasure of the 
Senator, to go on in the morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session this calendar day it take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonts of Washington in the 
chair). Is there objection: to the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. McCUMBER, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 15, 1922, at 
11 o'clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 14 (legis- 

> lative day of April 20), 1922. 

MEMBER OF PEDERAL BoAgp FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

C. F. McIntosh, of Indiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for a term of three years from 
July 17, 1922. (A reappointment.) 

i APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

George O'Brien, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of Albert L. Moise, resigned. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, : 

Laid Ourtin, of Philipsburg, Pa., to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 11, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of George O'Brien. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 5 

Andrew J. Russell, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal, 

western district of Arkansas, vice John H. Parker, resigned. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR AEMY, 

MEDICAL CORPS. 

2 To be captain. 

First Lieut. Thomas Franklin Weldon, Medical Corps, f 

July 11, 1922. Tyee 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
AIR SERVICE, 7 

Capt. Dudley Blanchard Howard, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. : ‘ 

First Lieut, John Dean Barriger, Field Artillery, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 1 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS” Reserve Corrs OF THE ARMY, 

To be brigadier generals, 

Col. George Edmund de Schweinitz, in the Medical Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. ' i 
515 Clinton Goodloe Edgar, in the Signal Officers’ Reserve 

Col, William Barclay Parsons, in the Engineer Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Col, Burke Haddan Sinclair, in the Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. a 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named chaplains of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be chaplains in the Navy, with the rank of 
commander, from the Ist day of July, 1922, in accordance with 
a provision contained in the act of Congress approved that date: 

Edwin B. Niver. 

John J. Brokenshire. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 

James W. Fincher to be postmaster at Theodore, Ala, Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

John L. Shotts to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ala., in place 
I: E. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
Charley N. Thompson to be postmaster at Piedmont, Ala., in 
pa of H. B. Ralls, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 

Lillian R. Maugans to be postmaster at Eufaula, Ala., in place 
bes S. McDowell. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 


ARKANSAS, 

Jacob X. Sayre to be postmaster at Stuttgart, Ark., in place 

ASRS K. Buerkle. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
j 3 CALIFORNIA, 

Oliver N. Thornton to be postmaster at Brea, Calif., in place 
of W. M. Smith, resigned. 

James E. Pharr to be postmaster at Scotia, Calif., in place 
of George Gribble, resigned. 

` COLORADO, 

Will J. Wood to be postmaster at Crawford, Colo. 

came presidential January 1, 1921. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Louis E. Chaffee to be postmaster at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
in place of L. E. Chaffee. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1922. ‘ 

FLORIDA, 

Urban P. Extchison to be postmaster at Marianna, Fla., in 

1 of E. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 


Office be- 


GEORGIA. 


Herbert J. Knowles to be postmaster at Cuthbert, Ga,, in 
place of A. B. Bussey, Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922. 

Robert W. Graves to be postmaster at Toccoa, Ga., in place 
oan F. Gilmer. Incumbent's commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Paul L. Smith to be postmaster at Athens, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Rucker, resigned. 

` HAWAII. 


Arcenio H. Silva, jr., to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii, 
in place of A. H. Silva, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 21, 1921, 

Antone F. Costa to be postmaster at Wailuku, Hawall, in 
3 A. F. Costa. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
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ILLINOIS. 

Hugo L. Schneider to be postmaster at Highland Park, III., 
in place of W. M. Dolley. Incumbent’s. commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

Samuel J. Davis to be postmaster at Mooseheart, III., in 
hee ry J. F. Petit. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
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Leo H. Borgelt to be postmaster at Havana, III., in place 


of Matthew Bollan. 
ary 4, 1922. 

Edward A, Catour to be postmaster at Atkinson, III., in place 
of Edward Johnston, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, 

Allie M. Reineke to be postmaster at Perry, III. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Charles W. Russell to be postmaster at Hurst, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1922. 

Bert R. Johnson to be postmaster at Kewanee, III., in place 
of J. H. Mulligan, removed. 


INDIANA, 


Shad R. Young to be postmaster at Cicero, Ind., in place of 
oye Bardonner, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

John E. Ward to be postmaster at Gas City, Ind., in place of 
W. D. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Calvin Ulrey to be postmaster at North Manchester, Ind., in 
place of Charles Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Thomas C. Dodd to be postmaster at Gosport, Ind., in place 
of E. A. Smith, resigned. 

Homer E. Wright to be postmaster at Crandall, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 


IOWA. 


Benjamin S. Borwey to be postmaster at Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
in place of H. A. Cooke. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 24, 1922. 

Alfred G. Rigby to be postmaster at Independence, Iowa, in 
place of A. T. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

George Banger to be postmaster at La Porte City, Iowa, in 
place of E. R. Ashley. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Janette E. Gilliland to be postmaster at Melbourne, Iowa, in 
place of Josephine McMahon. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1921. 

Flossie K. Pfeiff to be postmaster at West Burlington, Iowa, 
in place of K. A. Schwarz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Frank K. Hahn to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of C. D. Huston. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Phillip T. Serrurier to be postmaster at Sabula, Iowa, in 
ae ae J. F. Goos. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


5 KENTUCKY, 
Eddie E. Shelton to be postmaster at Clay, Ky., in place of 
James Stiman, removed. 
Fountain S. Aynes to be postmaster at Pleasureville, Ky. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Burton D. Webber to be postmaster at Fiskdale, Mass., in 
place of H. I. Upham, deceased. 
John P. Brown to be postmaster at Bass River, Mass. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 
MICHIGAN. 


Otis J. Cliffe to be postmaster at Lakeview, Mich., in place 
of S. F. Kennedy, deceased. 

Natalie G. Noble to be postmaster at Elk Rapids, Mich., in 
place of E. S. Noble. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Ward R. Rice to be postmaster at Galesburg, Mich., in place 
of H. L. Shirley. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1922, 

Victor H. Sisson to be postmaster at Freeport, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

MINNESOTA, 

Fritz von Ohlen to be postmaster at Henning, Minn., in place 
of Fred von Ohlen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
7, 1921. 

Kenneth S. Keller to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in place 
of E. R. Brown, deceased, 

Charles A, Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 
of C. A. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired July 24, 1920. 

Peter G. Peterson to be postmaster at Villard, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

MISSOURI, 

Charles E. Bedell to be postmaster at Hale, Mo., in place of 

Lee Jones. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 1922, 
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John T, Garner to be postmaster at Carrollton, Mo., in place 
of William Arterburn, resigned, 

George E. Richars to be postmaster at Lilbourn, Mo., in place 
of F. A. Hearn, appointee not commissioned. 

NEBRASKA, 

Hugh E. Mallory to be postmaster at Litchfield, Nebr., in 
place of Orren Slote. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Clyde S. Burkerd to be postmaster at Shelton, Nebr., in place 
of John Conroy, deceased. 


NEW YORK, 


Pearla S. Kling to be postmaster at Albany, N. V., in place 
of W. H. Murray, deceased. 

Ruth M. Marleau to be postmaster at Big Moose, N. V., in 
place of F. B. Peck, removed. 

Harry M. Barrett to be postmaster at Mahopac, N. X., in 
place of E. A. Jennings, declined. 

George M. Edsall to be postmaster at Nanuet, N. V., in place 
8 55 M. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 

Earl W. Kostenbader to be postmaster at Groton, N. V., in 
place of A. J. McMahon, removed. 

George A. Gardner to be postmaster at Newfield, N. V. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Jay E. Davis to be postmaster at Deansboro, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Walter F. Long, jr., to be postmaster at Rockingham, N. C., in 

place of W. S. Thomas, resigned. 
OHIO. 

Ross H. Hartsock to be postmaster at Waynesville, Ohio, in 
place of J. P. Cummings. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 16, 1922. 5 

Brice H. Murphy to be postmaster at Maynard, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

OKLAHOMA, 

John W. Bishop to be postmaster at Fairview, Okla., in place 
ey B. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 

Bess ie A. Porter to be postmaster at Buffalo, Okla., in place 
of G. H. Overbeck, resigned. 

Henry L. Wallace to be postmaster at Calvin, Okla., in place 
of E. B. Logan, resigned, 

OREGON, 


James Henderson to be postmaster at Cascade Locks, Oreg. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Henrietta Sandry to be postmaster at Rogue River, Oreg. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Charles H. Watzek to be postmaster at Wauna, Oreg, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Elmer G. Cornwell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Pa., in 
place of R, E. Urell. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1922. 

Richard C. Jockers to be postmaster at Jenkintown, Pa., in 
place of T. J, Barry, removed. 

Benard Peters to be postmaster at Brackenridge, Pa., in place 
of C. O. Wherry. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1920, 

William S. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Newtown, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 

Malcolm F. Clark to be postmaster at Coudersport, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Shear. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Edward R. Dissinger to be postmaster at Mount Gretna, Pa, 
Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1920. 

Frederick C. Patten to be postmaster at Narberth, Pa., in 
place of E. S. Haws. Incumbent's commission expired February 
5, 1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Alice Singletary to be postmaster at Bowman, S. C. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1920. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Signora Hjermstad to be postmaster at Wallace, S. Dak. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
TEXAS, 

Robert E. Johnson to be postmaster at Pecos, Tex., in place 
of H. N. McKellar. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1922. 
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Mary Lovely to be postmaster at Weslaco, Tex., in place of 
J. B. Christner, declined. 
Leo I. Steiner to be postmaster at Columbus, Tex., in place of 


A. P. Hinton. Incumbent’s commission expired July 14, 1920. 
Sallie P. Lunday to be postmaster at Naples, Tex., in place of 
S. P. Lunday. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
Lotta E. Turney to be postmaster at Smithville, Tex., in place 
of J. K. Barry. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1922. 
VIRGINIA. 
Lula E. Northington to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Va. 
became presidential April 1, 1920. 
WASHINGTON. 
Herman S. Reed to be postmaster at Redmond, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Otto F. Reinig to be postmaster at Snoqualmie, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Gladys Jacobs to be postmaster at Vashon, Wash. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Katherine E. Ruttencutter to be postmaster at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in place of W. E. Stout, resigned. 

Flavius E. Strickling to be postmaster at West Union, W. Va., 
in place of H. T. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 


Office 


WISCONSIN. 

Otto C. Nienas to be postmaster at Camp Douglas, Wis., in 
place of E. D. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Gilbert J. Grell to be postmaster at Johnson Creek, Wis., in 
place of P. R. Stiehm. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922: 

William Reuschlein to be postmaster at Plain, Wis. Office be- 
came presidentfhl April 1, 1922. 

Clytie Geiger to be postmaster at Rothschild, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Alice M. Clinton to be postmaster at Sullivan, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Gordon Paddock to be secretary of embassy or legation, 


class 2. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Joseph W. Pascoe to be naval officer of customs, customs col- 
lection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, July 15, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst France McCormick Ransdell 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Borah G McKinley Robinson 
Brandegee Hale e Sheppard 
Cameron Harreld MeNary Sho e 
Capper arris Moses Simmons 
way Smith 
Culberson Heflin Smoot 
Cummins Johnson Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash, b Trammell 
Dial Kend Oddie alsh, Mass, 
du Pont Keyes Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Kin Pepper arren 
Ernst Lad Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene Ulis 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent by reason of illness. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp in 8-point type two short dis- 
patches which I find, one in the Washington Post of this 
morning and the other In the New York Herald of to-day, in 
relation to a letter which is said to have been written by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to Mr. Hamilton Holt, reply- 
ing to certain questions which Mr. Holt had asked him in rela- 
tion to the League of Nations. I ask that the dispatches may 
be printed in the Recorp. If I had a copy of the entire letter 
written by the Secretary of State, I should ask to have that, 
inserted; and I may do that later, if I have the good fortune 
to get the letter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered, 
to be printed in the Recor in 8-point type, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 15, 1922.1 


Suns WORLD COURT Treaty as UNLIKELY— PARTICIPATION BY UNITED 
Srares Must un Tuan Turoves Luaaugr oF NATIONS,; 
Huenes SAYs—REPLIES to HOLT. Lerrer—Denins ASSERTION THAT 
He BLOCKED Movine HEALTH CENTER FROM Paris TO GENEVA. 


(By the Associated Press.) 

Secretary Hughes, replying yesterday to a letter recently: 
addressed to him by Hamilton Holt, president of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, of New York, said he could see no prospect 
for any treaty or convention by which the United States Goy- 
ernment should share in the maintenance of the permanent 
court of international justice until some provision is made 
by which, without membership in the League of Nations, the 
American Government could be able to have an appropriate 
voice in the election of the court’s judges. 

HUGHES REPLINS IN DETAIL, 

The Secretary of State replied in detail to Mr. Holt’s letter, 
which brought up a number of points with respect to relations: 
of the United States and the League of Nations. 

Declaring that “there had been much fruitless talk about: 
answering communications from the league,” Mr. Hughes said’ 
that “it may be pointed out that a large number of these are 
of a purely formal nature for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion,“ and that he had endeavored to deal with all commu- 
nications courteously and appropriately, and reports to the 
contrary are evidently based on inadequate information.” 

The United States has had appropriate representation at 
health conferences, the Secretary added, denying Mr. Holt's 
assertion that he had “ blocked the moving of the world health, 
center from Paris to Geneva, where it was to be put under the 
jurisdiction of the League of Nations.” 

HOLT AGAIN IN ERROR. 


The Secretary likewise told Mr. Holt he was in error in 
saying that the State Department had “ preventéd the American 
Hague judges from sending in nominations for the permanent 
court of international justice of the league,” adding that “ the 
American Hague judges had acted in accordance with their 
own views of propriety.” 

Mr. Hughes further said he could not agree with Mr. Holt’s 
statement that the results of the recent arms conference could 
have been accomplished sooner and better had the United States 
been a_member of the League of Nations, and added: 

“My own view is that the important results of the confer- 
ence were made possible because it was a limited conference, 
held in Washington, by the nations immediately concerned and 
was not associated with other enterprises.” 

Denial also was made by the Secretary that the Usited 
States abandoned the Allies in making a separate treaty of 
peace with Germany. 

{From New York Herald of July 15, 1922.] 
HucHes DÐNIES STRIKING AT LeacGur—Derenps SEPARATE PEACE 
TREATY WITH GERMANY IN LETTER TO HAMILTON Hour. 
(Special dispatch to the New York Herald.) 


New York HERALD BUREAV, 
Washington, D. C., July 14. 
A strong rejoinder to the criticism of the international poli- 
cies of the Harding administration coming from the supporters 
of the League of Nations and lieutenants of Woodrow Wilson 
was offered by Secretary of State Hughes in a letter made 
public to-day, which he addressed yesterday to Hamilton Holt, 
of New York, president of the Woodrow Wilson democracy. 
ry Hughes's letter was an answer to a communication 
sent to him on July 7 by Mr. Holt, in which he contended that 
the United States was in various ways interfering with the 
activities of the League of Nations. The charge, Secretary. 
Hughes declared, was without foundation. 
In his letter the Secretary made clear the relations of this 
country to the League of Nations, the treaty of Versailles, and 
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defended the action of the United States in making a separate 
peace with Germany, declaring that this was service to allied 
powers rather than an abandonment, as Mr, Holt contended. 

Referring to the contention. of Mr. Holt that the League of 
Nut ons could have obtained the results achieved at the Wash- 
ington conference, Secretary Hughes said that the important 
results of the conference was due to the fact that it was a 
limited body gathered in Washington and composed of the na- 
tions immediately concerned. . 

“TI do not agree with your comment,” he said, that the re- 
sults of the recent Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
could have been accomplished or the work could have been 
better done and long ago had the United States been a member 
of the league. I do not care to discuss matters which are ob- 
viously subjects of conjecture, but my own view is that the 
important results of the conference were made possible be- 
cause it was a limited conference, held in Washington by the 
nations immediately concerned, and was not associated with 
other enterprises.” y 

Speaking of the separate peace, Secretary Hughes said: “I re- 
gret that you should permit yourself in your zeal for the course 
you have espoused to say that I had abandoned our late allies 
in making a separate peace with Germany. Such observations 
will do your cause no good. The separate peace with Germany 
was concluded for the sufficient reason that it became perfectly 
clear, after the most careful consideration, that the resubmis- 
sion of the treaty of Versailles with suggested reservations 
would have no other result than the renewal of the former 
controversy and its continuance for an indefinite time.” 
` Secretary Hughes flatly declined to comply with Mr. Holt's 
request for a discussion of governmental policies, adding that 
these would be the subject of official announcement from time 
to time. 

There is no truth in insinuations that the United States has 
been discourteous to the League of Nations or took communica- 
tions from it in an offhand manner, Mr. Hughes said. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. HARRIS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Georgia, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas there is now idle the magnificent property of the United 
States Government at Muscle Shoals; and 

Whereas it would be for the best interests of the United States and 
for the South that Muscle Shoals should be fully developed; and 

Whereas there continues in the South a great army of unemployed; 


and 

Whereas the best offer for the shoals has been made by Mr. Henry 
Ford: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of Georgia hereby urges the 
Congress of the United States to accep’ the offer for Muscle Shoals 
as made by Mr. Henry Ford, and we urg: Members of Congress from 
Georgia to use their influence to this enn ve it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
Congress from Georgia, 


Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. President, I present a copy of a reso- 
lution passed by the Public Service Commission of the State 
of Wyoming, which has to do with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in connection with the ownership 
and control of the Central Pacific Railway. It is a short 
resolution and of very great importance to my State, and I 
ask that it may be read by the Secretary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF WYOMING. 
Resolution adopted at a meeting of the commission held July 12, 1922. 


1. Whereas the Supreme Court has held that the holding of the 
Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific Co. constitutes an unlawful 
Sh 6 and, 

2. Whereas plans are being made to set aside the court's ruling by 
congressional action; an 

3, Whereas the Central Pacific was built under laws of the United 
States as a part of a central system of transportation to and from 
California, and was intended to function as a part of such central 
system of transportation, and was not built or intended as a part of 
a southern system of transportation, and is not a part of any southern 
system of transportation ; and 

4. Whereas the shipping public between Ogden and Chicago are 
able to secure a large part of their transportation service by reason 
of the movement along their railroad lines of transcontinental ship- 
ments, and the returns on such shipments greatly assist in maintain- 
ing their railroads, and the future needs of such ee public make 
necessary the full development of such railroads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Public Service Commission of the State of W. j! 
That the commission recognizes the wisdom and justice of the decision 
of the Supreme Court freeing the Central Pacific Railroad from the 
control of the Southern Pacific Co., and that this body recognizes the 
harm which would result to the interests of Wyoming if the separa- 
tion is not carried out in accordance with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commission is opposed to all attempts to nullify 
the decision of the Supreme Court and to the Southern Pacifie Co. 
having the power to impede or obstruct traffic over the short direct 


oming, 


transcontinental route when obstructing that traffic would be to its 
advantage; and be it further 


Resolved, That Wyoming representatives in Congres be urged to 
take such atape as may be necessary to prevent the passage of any 
legislation which might set aside the decision of the Supreme Court, 

y the Public Service Commission of the State of W 5 

Dated at Cheyenne, Wyo., this 12th day of July, A. B. 1922. 


CLAUDE L. DRAPER, Chairman. 
(SBAL.] MAURICE GROSHON, Commissioner. 

H. M. HUntTiIncrox, Commissioner. 
Attest: E. W. Crowtey, Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to 
have printed in full in the Recorp—it is a matter of only a 
page—resolutions of the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Wyoming opposing the enactment of any legislation 
that might tend to nullify the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which resulted in the dismemberment of the 
Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] presented the same resolutions to-day, and they 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

PUBLIG LANDS IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr, PHIPPS (for Mr. Nonnrek), from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10361) authorizing the sale and patent of certain alleged 
public lands in Louisiana, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No, 827) thereon. 

FRANCES MACK MANN. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 8244) permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase cer- 
tain public lands, and I submit a report (No. 825) thereon. I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

I will state that a similar measure passed the Senate during 
a previous Congress, but was not acted upon in the House by 
reason of adjournment. The bill has now passed the House, 
All it does is to permit the purchase of 73 and a fraction acres 
of forest land which had been improperly surveyed and upon 
which improvements have been erected by the occupant. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I tried to hear the statement which he 
just made and which I take it was in explanation of the bill, 
but on account of conversations about me I could not hear a 
word he said. Will the Senator repeat his statement? 

Mr. PHIPPS. A similar bill was previously passed by the 
Senate, but was not reached in the House before final adjourn- 
ment. The bill has now been passed by the House. It permits 
the sale of 78 and a fraction acres of forest land which have 
been built upon and paid for originally by the present occu- 
pant, but which fell outside of the survey and therefore was 
covered back into the forest lands. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Upon that statement I think the bill ought 
to be passed. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Frances Mack Mann be permitted to pur- 
chase lot 11, comprising 3.70 acres; lot 12, comprising 1.58 acres; lot 
13, comprising 28.38 acres; lot 16, comprising 39.67 acres; ali situate 
in the east half of the northwest 8 of section 6, tied | 2 
south, range 72 west of the sixth principal meridian, containing 73.88 
acres, in the State of Colorado, at $1.50 per acre: Provided, That all 
coal and minerals contained therein are hereby reseryed to the United 
States. That said coal and minerals shall be for sale or disposal of 
the United States under the coal and mineral land laws, and entrymen 
shall have the right to enter upon said lands for the purpose of pros- 
pecting for and mining such deposits. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SURPLUS POWER IN SALT RIVER RECLAMATION PROJECT, 

Mr. CAMERON, From the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation I report back favorably with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 10248) authorizing the sale of surplus power de- 
veloped under the Salt River reclamation project, Arizona, and 
I submit a report (No. 826) thereon. I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. It has passed the House and is rec- 
ommended by the committee and the Interior Department. It 
provides for the leasing of surplus power developed under the 
Salt River reclamation project in Arizona, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. : 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, 
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Mr. CAMERON. There are several amendments to the bill 
to change the word “sale” to the word “lease,” wherever the 
former word occurs in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I inquire of the Senator from Arizona 
whether the bill was referred to the Interior Department? 

Mr. CAMERON, Yes, sir; and it has been recommended by 
that department. The recommendation of that department is 
contained in the Heuse committee report on the bill. The bill 
has been considered by and is now reported from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate. It simply pro- 
vides for an extension of time in connection with privileges 
which already exist. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I have no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 9, after the word “ the,” 
to strike out “sale” and insert “lease”; in line 10, after the 
word “such,” to strike out “sales” and insert “leases”; in line 
15, after the words “for the,” to strike out “sale” and insert 
ease“; and on page 2, line 7, after the words “for the,” to 
strike out “sale” and insert “lease,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That whenever a development of power is neces- 
sary for the irrigation of lands under the Salt reclamation project, 
Arizona, or an opportunity is afforded for the development of power 
under said project, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, giv 
preference fo municipal pu to enter into contracts for oi 
not exceeding 50 years for the lease of any surplus power so develo 
and the money derived from such leases shall be placed to the credi ot 
Fa project for disposal as peeves in the contract between the United 

tates of America and the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, 
approved September 6, 1917: Provided, That no contract shall be made 
for the lease of such surplus power which will impair the efficiency of 
said project: Provided, however, That no such contract shall be made 
without the approval of the legally organized water users“ association 
or irrigation Jleerlet which has contracted with the United States to 
repay the cost of said project: Provided further, That the charge for 

wer may be readjusted at the end of 5, 10, or 20 year periods after 
he beginning of any contract for the lease of power in a manner to be 
deseribed in the contract. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act authorizing the 
lease of surplus power developed under the Salt River reclama- 
tion project, Arizona.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, end, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3829) to establish the Benning National Forest 
in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3830) granting a pension to Mary J. Baldwin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3831) granting a pension to Isabell Guptill (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3832) providing for officers’ retirement under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 3833) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Henrietta Bubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A bin (S. 3834) to authorize the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Grand 
Calumet River in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3335) for the relief of William B. Minor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3836) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of the International. Arms 
& Fuze Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3837) to unify and improve the street car service 
in the District of Columbia, .and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3838) for the relief of the Cleveland State Bank, 
of Cleveland, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims, 


AMENDMENT TO GRAIN FUTURES BILI. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention and 
Temoval of obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce 
in grain, by regulating transactions on grain future exchanges, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT (S. DOC. NO. 234). 


Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President, inasmuch as the question of 
the constitutional powers of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently been the subject of considerable acrimonious 
discussion in the Senate and outside, I desire unanimous con- 
sent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and also as a Senate 
document an article written by Judge Preston A. Shinn, of 
Pawhuska, Okla., a constituent of mine, the article being en- 
titled “'The Constitution is the higher law—An answer to arti- 
cles written by Hon. Walter Clark, of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court.“ The article by Judge Shinn is a very able 
one and throws much light on the subject. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. t 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Tue CONSTITUTION Is THE HIGHER Law—AN ANSWER TO ARTICLES 
acing BY Hon, WALTER CLARK, or THE NORTH CAROLINA SUPREME 


Hon. Walter Clark, of the North Carolina oe roe Court, has writ- 
ten several articles, which have been made public documents of the 
United States Senate, denying the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional—* Gov- 
ernment by jud ; Some m. of the law“; “ Some defects in the 
Constitution the United ; “Back to Constitution.” 


Justice Clark, 


being the head one of the 
dicial es of the country, 


gre these a es will have v eat 
weight with the public and may be — eon 


to do the cause of consti- 

tutional government great injury. 
The justice builds his structure on erroneous facts and history, fans 
the embers of prejudice until the castle is in flames, and then calls on 
the guests to save themselves by jumping from a ten ry window. 


— cat 
that the lawmaking body is one of ctions.” 

That is, that it represents the people and has all power that is not 
denied it by the organic law, whereas the executive and judicial are 

ants of power and have no authority except that conferred by the 

institution. This is the statement made by Black and sums up cor- 
the analysis of our State and Federal Constitutions as they are 
written. (Back to statement is probably 
error could be greater 
“has all power that is not 
denied it by the organic law,” when applied to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, The States were 18 years old when the Federal Government was 
born, and the States, or the people, created the Federal Government by 
delegating to it certain authority belonging to the State and its 
people, retaining in the State and its e all the remaining powers 
and authority which it then had. in the science of our Gov- 
ernment is more firmly established than that the United States is 
a Government of delegated powers and authority—that we look to its 
Constitution to determine what the Congress can do; that the State 
constitutions are a limitation upon authority, and the legislature can 
enact all laws, except wherein it is forbidden. It is because of the 
fact that the Federal Constitution is an instrument of delegation that 
it becomes necessary for the people to have a tribunal, other than 
the Congress, to protect the States and the people from the encroach- 
ments of Congress. 

“The ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec: 
— * to the people.“ (Tenth amendment to United States Consti- 
tution. 


The convention that drafted the Constitution met in 1787 and was 


in session for more than six months. Justice Clark devotes much 
space to the convention and says: 

“Even in such a conyention, thus composed and thus secluded from 
the influence of public opinion, the persistent effort to grant the judges 
such power was repeatedly and overwhelmingly denied. ‘The proposi- 
tion was made, as we now know, from Mr. Madison's journal, that * the 
udges should pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress. 

his was defeated June 4, receiving the votes of only two States, 
It was renewed no less than three times, i. e., on June 6, July 21, and 
finally again, for the fourth time, on August 15, it was brought for- 
ward, and though it had the powerful su —— of James Madison, after- 
wards President Madison, and James Wilson, afterwards a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, the p ition at no time received 
the votes of more than three States. On this last occasion, August 15, 
Mr. Mercer thus summed up the thought of the convention, as evidenced 
by its vote: ‘He disapproved of the doctrine that the jud „ as ex- 
positors of the Constitution, should have authority to declare a law 
void. He thought the laws ought to be well and cautiously made, and 
then to be incontrovertible.” (Government by Judges, p. 9. 

It is the intention of Justice Clark to say that the convention voted 
on this question: “ The judges should pass upon the constitutionality of 
the acts of Congress,” and he attempts to prove that Mr. Mercer ex- 
pressed the thought of the convention by quoting a part o! the speech 
of Mr. Mercer, as reported in Mr. Madison’s Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Convention. I have examined three editions of Madison's Jour- 
nal, and the convention did not have this question before it on August 
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15 nor on any other day. (Documentary Histor 
Constitution, published by State Department, yol. 
Journal; and Eliot's Debates, vol, 5.) 

The Virginia delegation in the convention, by Governor Randolph, 
presented a set of resolutions to the convention, a plan or basis for 
a constitution. The eighth resolution provided for a “ council on revi- 
sion” of the acts of Congress composed of the Executive and a con- 
venient number of the Supreme Judiciary, and if this “ council on revi- 
Sion“ failed to agree with Congress on the policy of the proposed law, 
it then would become necessary for Congress to pass the same over the 
veto of the “ council on revision” by a vote of Congress. 

This number was left blank, same to be filled in by a vote of the 
convention. ‘The debates of the conyention conclusively prove that 
the object of having this “ council on revision“ was to pass upon the 
pelicy of enacting the proposed law, and it was what we know to-day 
as the veto power of the ident. 
vention several times, and each time practically in the same form. 
August 15, the last time, Mr. Madison moved that all acts before they 
become laws should be submitted both to the Executive and Supreme 
Judiciary Departments, that if eitber of these should object, two-thirds 
of each House, if both should object, three-fourths of each House, should 
be necessary to overrule the objections and give to the acts the force 
me law." Crne three ee — 1 ournal, August 15, 1787.) 

s motion was seco r. on, 

“Mr. Pinckney opposed the interference of the judges in the legis- 
lative business: It will involve them in and give a_ previous 
tincture to their opinions.” (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 3, 
Doe, Hist. Con., 537.) 

“Mr. Mercer heartily approved the motion, It is an axiom that the 
udiciary ought to be separate from the legislative: but equally so that 
t ought to be at in of that department. The true popor the 
axiom is that the E pee usurpation and oppression may obvi- 
ated. He disapp of the doctrine that the judges as expositors of 
the Constitution should have ant aa to declare a law void. He 
thought laws onght to be well and cautiously made and then to be un- 
controllable [incontrovertible].“ (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 3, 
Doe, Hist. Con., 537.) 


of United States 
Scott's Madison's 


This question was before the con- 


“Mr. Gerry. This motion comes to the same thing with what has 
. — mrsa negatived.” (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 3, Doc. 
ist, Con. 


-) 

Mr. Mercer, who bad only been in the convention since August 6, 
had evidently been informed as to the previous attitude of the dele- 
gates on the right of the Supreme Court to declare laws of Congress 
unconstitutional, and he was opposed to this “ doctrine" and favored 


the judges Ne ting with the Executive in the veto power. But 
the convention voted against the view of Mr. Mercer by a vote of 8 
States to 3. Madison’s Journal, August 15. vol. 3, Doe. Hist. 


Con. 537.) Mr. Mercer was with the minority and not the majority, as 
stated by Justice Clark, supra. 

Mr. Dickenson was strongly impressed with the remark of Mr. 
Mercer as to the power of the p 7 — to set aside the law. He thought 
no such power ought to exist. He was at the same time at a loss what 
2 to substitute.“ (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 33, 

st. Con. 538.) J 

Thus we find Mr. Dickenson supporting the position of Mr. Mercer. 
but admitting that some plan or “ expedient” was necessary to hold 
the Con check. Jaware, the State of Mr. Dickenson, and 
Maryland, the State of Mr. Mercer, were of the three States that voted 
for the motion. The question had been settled in the minds of the 
delegates, as evidenced by their former proceedings, and they refused 
to concur in the view of Mr. Mercer, and he did not express the 
“thought of the convention, as evidenced by its vote.” 

The question was first before the convention on June 4 in this form: 
“ Resolved, That the Executive and a convenient number of the na- 
tional judiciar ought to compose a council of revision,” being the 
first clause of Randolph's eighth resolution, (Madison’s Journal, June 
4, vol, 3, Doc. Hist, Con, 18, 54.) 

“Mr. Gerr; 


ture of the office to make them judges of the policy of public measures. 
He moves to poerpane clause in order to propose ‘that the National 

1 have a right to negative any legislative act which 
shall not_be afterwards 
National Legislature.’ ” 
Con. 54.) 

Mr. King seconds the motion, observing that the judges ogee to be 
able to expound the law as it should come before them, free m the 
bias of having participated in its formation. (Madison's Journal, June 
4, vol. 3, Doc Hist. Con. 55.) The r ee carried and the 
question was not further considered until th. when the question 
was the same as on the 4th. On the Gth Mr. Madison sald: ‘An as- 
sociation of the judges In this revisionary function would both double 
the advantage and diminish the danger. It would also enable the 
Judiciary ent the better to defend itself against legislative 


assed b. parts of each branch of the 
(Madison's Journal, June 4, vol, 3, Doc. Hist, 


@® encroachments. Two objections had been made—first, that the judges 


ought not to be subject to the bias which a per eee on in the mak- 
ing of laws might give in the exposition of them; secondly, that the 
Judiciary Department ought to be separate and distinct from the 
otber great departments. The first objection had some weight. 
(Madison’s Journal, June 6, vol, 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 77.) He then 
foes on in explanation of these objections. Others spoke on the ques- 
tion, but the motion to join the judiciary with the Executive in the 
veto power was defeated. 

The same question, upon motien by Mr. Wilson, was fully debated 
by the convention on July 21, It is somewhat strange that Justice 
Clark thought best not to advise the public of what was said in the 
debates on the 21st and the other days when this question was. being 
considered, He mentions a very small part of the speech of Mr. Mercer 
on August 15, and then brushes the question aside as being settled by 
his own statement, that the convention did not intend that the court 
have this authority. Because of his Blan Debits position, the publie is 
expected to consider the question as sett) On the 2ist, Mr. Wilson 
moyed as an amendment to the tenth resolution, “that the supreme 
national Judiciary should be associated with the Executive in the re- 
visionary power. 

Mr. Wilson said: 

This proposition had been before made and failed; but he was so 
confirmed by reflection in the opinion of its utility that he thought it 
incumbent on him to make another effort. The Judt ought ta have 


an opportunity of remonstrating against projected encroachments 
the people as well as on themselves. It had been sald that the jud — 
as ex) tors of the laws; would have an opportunity of defending their 
constitutional hts. There was weight in this observation: but this 
poe of the ju did not go far enough. Laws may be unjust, may 
e unwise, may be dangerous, may be destructive ; and yet muy not be so 
unconstitutional as to justify the judges in refusing to give them effect, 
Let them have a share in the revisionary power, and they will have an 
ty f notice of those characters of a law, and of coun- 
teracting, y the weight of their opinions, the im roper views 
(Madison's Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Doe. Hist. Con. 390.) 
. Gorham did not see the advantage of employing the judges in this 
way. As ju they are not to be presumed to possess any peculiar 
e of nee iiey of panie 5 Nor can it be neces- 
sary secur or their constitutional rights, (Madison's Journal, 
July 21, vol. 3, doc. Hist. Con. 391.) ; 
Mr. Gerry did not expect to see this point, which had undergone full 
e conceived of the revisionary 


power wan gence 8 T “4 5 departm 
o secure the executive ent i legis’ 
encroachment. he Executive, therefore, who will beat gta meg 
read. to defend his rights ought alone to have the defense of them. 
duga in. Gerry. that the rower of : 

* „that the power makin: h 
to be kept tinct oe at of expounding the laws, 2 8 

e 
(Madison's Journal, July 21, vol. 3, 
Mr. L. rtif considered the 
ecutive as a dangerous innovation, as well as one 
duce the particular 3 expected from it. A knowledge of 


e tit 475 lity rr t int on fi 
onstitutiona 0 a come be 
their official character. In Ph $ 3 


laws. n them with the Executive in revision, and they will 
Sare a double negative. (Madison's Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. 


pected even greater 
ges from it. Notwithstanding the precaution taken in the con- 
stitution of the ne era it would still so much resemble that of the 
individual States that it must be expected frequently to pass unjust, 
cious laws. This res ing power was therefore essentially nec- 
essary. It would have the effect not only of hindering the final passage 
dema, es from ihre! greed to get 
t has been said (by Mr. L. Martin) that if the judges 
were ed in this check on the laws they would have a double nega- 
tive, since in their expository eapacity of jud they would have one 
negative. He would reply that in this capacity they could impede, in 
one case only, the bs a ion of the laws. They could declare an un- 
eonstitutional law void. But with pogana to every law, however unjust, 
. aig or 8 that did not come plainly under this deserip- 
tion, would be under the necessity, as to it a free 
sid in’ preventing every improper i, (Madison's Terran J ae 
a reven eve proper law. n's Journal, Ju 
vol. 3, Hist. Con. 896.) Ao 


“Mr. Rutledge thought the judges, of all men, the most uafit to be 
concerned in the mary council. The judges ought never to give 
their opinion on a law till ft comes before them. He thought it 
equally W The Executive could advise with the officers of 
state, as of war, finance, etc., and avail bi of their information 
aas 1 (Madison's Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 


The motion of Mr. Wilson to join the judiciary with the Executive as 
a council of revision failed, and it was left as the ‘convention had 
3 decided, with the Executive, whose title at that time had not 

ed by the convention, but was afterwards termed “the Presi- 
He re this authority ere and it requires a two-thirds 
vote to pers the act over the veto of the President. From the above 
debate it will appear that it was generally considered by the conven- 
tion that under the Constitution the Supreme Court would have au- 
thority to declare void Jaws unconstitutional. Many of the ers 
so declared, and in no instance was there a member who denied the 
right. It will be noticed from the debates, supra, that each speaker 
considered the council on revision oy for the purpose of passing on 
the policy or advisability of enacting the pro; law, and not as sug- 
gested by Justice Clark, supra. 

The mind of the convention was expressed incidentally on other 
occasions. It was urged in the convention that Congress have author- 
ity to negative any law of a State which might conflict with the Fed- 
eral laws. 

“Mr. Sherman thought it unnecessary, as the courts of the States 
would not consider as valid any law contravening the 9 of the 
Union.” (Madison's Journal, July 17, vol. 3. Doc. Hist. Cen. 1.) 

On August 22 the question of ex post facto laws was before the con- 
vention, and Mr. Williamson said: 

“Such a prohibitory clause is in the constitution of North Carolina, 
and though it had been violated it has done much good there, and may 
do good here,” because the Judges can take hold of it. (Madison's 
Journal, August 22, vol. 3. Doc. Hist. Con. 593.) 

And again on August 28 we find: 

“Mr, Mapison. Is not that already done by the prohibition of ex post 
facto laws, which will oblige the judges to declare interferences null 
and void?" (Madison's Journal, August 28, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 


631.) 

So, if Madison’s Journal, cited by Justice Clark, and the letters writ- 
ten by members of the convention are to be given their proper weight, 
there can be no doubt as to the intention of the convention to confer 
in the Constitution authority upon the Supreme Court to declare void 
acts of Con unconstitutional When the history of the Constitu- 
tion is studied step by mig we can not doubt but that the language of 
the Constitution confers the authority. On August 26 the present sec- 
tion 2 of Article III read: 

“The judicial Rower shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under the laws of the United States 8 

On August 27 Doctor Johnson moved to insert the words this Con- 
stitution and the” before the word “laws.” (Madison's Journal, 
August 27, vel. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 626.) 

“Mr. Madison doubted whether it was not going too far to extend 
the jurisdiction of the court generally to cases arising under the Con- 
stitution, and whether it onght not to be limited to cases of a judiciary 
nature. The right of expounding the Constitution in cases not of this 
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nature ought not to be given to that 5 (Madison's Journal, 
August 27, vol. 3. Doc. Hist. Con. 626. 2 
“The motion of Doctor Johnson was agreed” to nem. con., it being 
enerally supposed that the jurisdiction given was constructively lim- 
ted to cases of a judiciary nature.” (Madison's Journal, Aug. 27, 
vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 626.) 

Section 2 of Article III now reads: The judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases, in law and equity, ne under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States .“ o one will doubt but that 
the Constitution is an instrument of greater authority than con- 
gressional acts, and Article VI of the Constitution, wherein it says: 
“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof * è shall be the supreme law 
of the land.“ is conclusive on this pore The judicial power extends 
to all cases arising under the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof—then, is it not 
necessary for the court, when the question Is properly raised, to say 
whether or not the act of Congress is authorized by, or in “ pur- 
sunnce“ of, the Constitution? 

Justice Clark in each of his articles says that Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Lincoln criticized the Supreme Court, intending, no doubt, to 
leave the impression that each of them questioned the authority of 
the court to choose between the Constitution and the acts of Congress. 
Some of these men were on several sides of many questions—let them 
speak for themselves. Shortly after the election of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Presidency the Legislature of Rhode Island presented bim with a 
congratulatory address soliciting an ression of bis views on the 
Federal Constitution, and in his ly thereto Mr. Jefferson said: 

“The Constitution shall be administered by me according to the 


the people at the time of its adoption—a meaning to be found in the 
explanations of those who advocated, not those who opposed it. These 
explanations are preserved in the publications of the time.” (Hlliot’s 
Debates, vol. 4. p. 446. 

What were the publications of the time? After the convention had 
concluded its labors the proposed Constitution was submitted to the 
people of the States for adoption. Not to the legislatures of the 

tates, as suggested by Justice Clark, but to the people through their 
chosen delegates, for that ay (Elliot’s Debat vol. 1, pp. 319, 
335, Article VII of Constitution.) In many of the States there was 
great opposition to the Arapaoa of the Constitution, both by speeches 
and through the press. I enemies raised every conceivable objec- 
tion to its adoption. That the Congress had too much power; that 
the President would become a king; and that too much authority had 

given to the Federal courts. The friends of the Constitution 
did not deny that great power had been given to the courts, and that 
it would be the duty of the Supreme Court to declare void acts of 
Congress unconstitutional, but defended the same, both by public 
hes and through the press. 

Hamilton, one of the most active members of the Constitutional 
Conyention, and Madison, also a member of the convention, known 
as the “father of the Constitution,” with John Jay, published a 
series of articles the name of “ Publius” defending and ex- 
8 the meaning of the Constitution. These articles were copied 

y 


were . in pamphlet form and 
becoming 

voted to the judiciary, and they are most instructive. No doubt Mr. 
Jefferson had the Federalist in mind when he wrote to the Legislature 
of Rhode Island. In No. LXXVIII—and everyone should read the 
entire paper—Mr. Hamilton said: 

“The complete independence of the courts of justice is peculiarly 
essential in a limited constitution. By a limited constitution I under- 
stand one which contains certain specified exceptions to the legislative 
authority ; such, dor instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attainder, 
no ex post facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be 
preserved in practice no other way than through the medium of the 
courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. Without this, all the 
reservations of particular rights or pie would amount to nothing. 

“Some perplexity respecting the rights of the courts to pronounce leg- 
islative acts void because contrary to the Constitution has arisen from 
an imagination that the doctrine Toae imply a superiority of the judi- 
ciary to the legislative power. It is urged that the authority which can 
declare the acts of another void must necessarily be superior to the one 
whose acts must be declared void. As this doctrine is of great im- 
portance in all the American constitutions, a brief discussion of the 
ground on which it rests can not be unacceptable. 

“There is no position which depends on clearer principles than every 
act of delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of the commission 
under which it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, therefore, con- 
trary to the Constitution can be valid. To deny this would be to affirm 
that the deputy is 8 than his principal; that the servant is above 
his master; that the representatives of the people are superior to the 
people themselves; that men acting by virtue of powers may do not only 
what their powers do not authorize but what they forbid. 

“A constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the judges as a 
fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its mean- 
ing, as well as the meaning of any particular act p ing from the 
legislative body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance 
between the two, that which has the superior obligation and validity 
ought, of course, to be preferred; or, in other words, the Constitution 
ought to be preferred to the statute, the intention of the people to the 
intention of their agents. 

“Nor does this conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of 
the judicial to the legislative power. It only supposes that the power 
of the people is eg fara to both; and that where the will of the 
legislature, declared in its statutes, stands in opposition to that of the 
people, declared in the Constitution, the judges ought to be governed 
y the latter rather than the former. ey ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental laws rather than by those which are not 
fundamental.” 

Can argument be more convincing than the above from Hamilton? 
John Marshall was one of the delegates to the Virginia convention 
which adopted the Constitution. The Constitution was most bitterly 
fought in that convention. Patrick Henry with all the force of his 

eat amy hrc led the fight against its adoption, and did not over- 
7 a npreme Court of the United States. In reply Mr. Marshall 

part: 

“These, sir, are the points of Federal jurisdiction to which he 
objects, with a few exceptions. Let us examine each of them with a 
supposition that the same impartiality will be observed there as in 
other courts, and then see if any mischief will result from them. With 
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respect to its cognizance in all cases arising under the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States, he says that the laws of the United 
States being paramount to the laws of the particular States, there is 
no case but what this- will extend to. Has the Government of the 
United States power to make laws on every subject? Does he under- 
stand it so? an they make laws affecting the mode of transferrin 

property, or contracts, or claims, between citizens of the same State? 
Can they go beyond the delegated powers? If they were to make a 
law not warranted by any of the powers enumerated, it would be 
considered by the judges as an infringement of the Constitution which 
they are to guard. They would not consider such a law as coming 
under their jurisdiction. They would declare it void.“ (Elliot's De- 
bates, vol. 3, p. 553.) 

Patrick Henry, among other things, said: 

“ When Congress, by virtue of this sweeping clause, will organize 
these courts, they can not depart from the Constitution, and their laws 
3 to the Constitution would be void. If Congress, under the 

ious pretense of pursuing this clause, altered it and prohibited 
5 as to fact, the Federal jndses if they spoke the sentiments 
of independent men, would declare their rohibition nugatory and 
void.” (Elliot's Debates, vol. 3, pp. 540, 541. 

Wilson and others in Pennsylyania, Ellsworth and Sherman in Con- 
necticut, and delegates in all the conventions where the question was 
raised, admitted that the Constitution gave the authority to the Su- 
preme Court, and defended it. President Adams, knowing John Mar- 
shall’s avowedly strong views on the . of the court in this 
regard, appointed him in 1801 Chief Justice of the court, saying, This 
is the greatest act of my administration.” Luther Martin, a delegate 
from Maryland to the Constitutional Convention, refused to sign 
the instrument, and wrote a letter to the people of Maryland in which 
he called attention to the many things which he considered defects 
in the new Constitution, and urged the people not to adopt it, had this 
to say of the court: 

“ Whether, therefore, any laws or regulations of the Congress, an 
acts of its President or other officers, are contrary to or not warran 
Py. the Constitution rests only with the judges who are appointed by 

‘ongress to determine; by whose determination every State must be 
bound.” (Elliott's Debates, vol. 1, p. 380.) 

For several years after the adoption of the Constitution there sat 
in Co many of the men who had been active in the Constitu- 
tional nvention, and the debates of the early sessions of Congress 
ht on the meaning of the instrument. In the Senate, 
in January, 1800, Mr. Mason sald: 

“Tt will be found that the people, in 8 their Constitution, 
meant to make the hn 7 as independent of the legislature as of the 
Executive, because the duties they have to ‘orm call upon them to 
expound not only the laws but the Constitution also, in which „is 
involved the power of ch g the legislature, in case it should pass 
any laws in violation of the Constitution. or this reason it was 
more important that the judges in this country should be placed beyond 
the control of the legislature than in other countries, where no such 
power attaches to them, 

“He knew that they might pass unconstitutional laws, and that the 
judges, sworn to support the Constitution, would refuse to carry 
them into effect; and he knew that the legislature might contend for 
the execution of their statutes. Hence the 8 of placing the 
judges above the influence of these passions; and for these reasons 
he Constitution had put them out of the power of the legislature.” 
(Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, p. 442) 

The celebrated “ Virginia resolutions” of 1798, pronouncing certain 
alien and sedition laws unconstitutional and ing on the other 
States to join Virginia in resisting them, received a cold shoulder from 
most of the States; and the reply of Rhode Island is somewhat typical 
of the answers received by Virginia: 

“In General Assembly, February, A. D. 1799. 

„Certain resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia, passed on 21st 
of December last, being communicated to this assembly: 

“1, Resolved, That, in the 3 of this legislature, the second 
section of the third article of the Constitution of the United States, 
in these words, to wit, ‘The judicial wer shall extend to all cases 
arising under the laws of the Unit States,’ vests in the Federal 
courts exclusively and in the Supreme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately the authority of 8 on the constitutionality of any law 
of eae) Congress of the Unit States“ (Elliot's Debates, vol; 4, 
p- 5 

It is generally known that Webster had no doubts as to the author- 
ity of the court; and in the famous debate in the Senate in 1830 
between Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne, with which most schoolboys are 
familiar, Mr. Hayne said: 

* But there is one point of view in which this matter presents itself 
to my mind with irresistible force. The Supreme Court, it is admit- 
ted, may nullify an act of Congress by declaring it to be unconstitu- 
tional. Can Congress after such a nullification proceed to enforce the 
law, even if they should differ in opinion from the court?” (Elliott's 
Debates, vol. 4, p. 514.) 

Justice Clark says that Jackson had denied the authority of the 
Supreme Court in this respect. In November, 1832, South Carolina 
passed an ordinance touching the tariff laws of the United States which, 
had the State been permitted to carry out, would have taken the State 
out of the Union. President Jackson issued a U Hod to the 
State, which had the desired effect, wherein he said: 

“Tf it should be said that public opinion is a sufficient check against 
the abuse of this power, it may be asked why it is not deemed a 
sufficient guard against the passage of an unconstitutional act b 
Congress. There is, however, a restraint in this last case which 
makes the assumed power of a State more indefensible, and which 
does not exist in the other. There are two appeals from an uncon- 
stitutional act passed by Congress—one to the judiciary, the other to 
the ple and the States.” (Eliot's Debates, vol. 4, p 584.) 

neoln exercised the right to criticize the court, but he never 
denied the right of the court to declare void acts unconstitutional, 
In a speech in Springfield, III., he said: 

“We believe as much as Judge Douglas, perhaps more, in obedience 
to and respect for the judicial department of government. We think 
its decisions on constitutional questions, when fully settled, should 
control not only the particular case decided: but the general policy of 
the country, subject to be disturbed only by amendments to the Con- 
stitution as provided in that instrument itself. More than this would 
be revolution.” (Reply to Douglas, June 26, 1857; Centenary Edition 
of Lincoln's Speeches.) 

History does not support, and for that reason I can not agree with 
the statement that Judge Marshall recognized this in Marbury v. 
Madison, in which case in an obiter opinion he had asserted the power 
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ecessary 
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to confer ori 1 aber diction on the co 

pom the a n ore ae the {hed fh eed the Be BA 
rule” req g the Secretary o 

him to issue 


e District of 


questioned. Every 
wyer knows that the court’s first duty was to decide that 2 
and decision of that question could not be obiter, it being abso- 
* necessary. The court said: gerintiction. 
Congress can not confer on this court any original 
“When the Constitution and an act of Congress are in conflict the 
Constitution must govern the case to which they both apply. 
“An act of Congress repugnant to the Constitution is not a? 
“To issue a writ 2 mandamus reguirin of — * to 
deliver a paper. beled an exercise of original ction not 
ferrable b ngress not conferred by the Constitution "7: this 
court.“ i s Constitetional Decisions uoa)» 2.) 
So chad of rity, which for greater autor refused to 
Een — eres în thelr’ € Constitution had not 
was refused, not 
bur because Con- 


conferred upon court, he writ 


because “ Co * not 8 — a 
gress was a without jurisdiction, as the people had already acted 
15 they adopted the Constitution. 


ans court may have used obiter on another question in this case, 


but, if so, its words will sound sweet to the readers e Mr. 
Clark. Keep in mind that It * the 5 of State pa 
Cabinet officer, whose acts were in question in this case. Tus 80 
says: 
“The ve meee ae eae certainly consists in the right of 
racy ant ual to claim 1 
ves an injury. Ges of the rst duties of is to afford 
that protection. In Great Britain the King Pis sued in the 


ul form of a petition, but he never 2 to Pant with the 
Judgment of his court. 

“The Government of the United States has been emphatically termed 
a government of laws and not of men. It will certainly cease to 
deserve this bigh ation if the laws furnish no remedy for the 
violation of a vested right. 

“ Questions in their nature political or which are by the Constitu- 
ERD ana laws submitted to the Executive can never be made in this 
court, 

“But if this be not such a tion, if so far from bein; 
fn to jaw is upon record. and to a copy of which 


t on the no 
z over wh ch the Executive can ve 9 as having exer- 
any control, what is there in the exalted station of the officer 
agin Sis DAE A AGOA. ef oN in a court of ce his 
sues hts or shall 5 court to U to the claim or to issue 
A amus directing the performance of a duty not depending on 
cutive tuicretion tet on particular nets of Congress and the gen- 
eral e oaa of law? 
of the heads of departments commit any illegal act 4 
ig of his office by which an individual sustains an 3 * 
i 8 5 ode. * 1 * ty * obey the 
n 0 ry mode of proc g an com, 0 
judgment of the law.” 


“Aware of this defec 


war has sought to found 
its jurisdiction to — a 


wap eee upon on the fourteenth amend- 


ment. It has been that amendment, which was intended 
for the N 1 he —.— had failed entirely in that purpose, 
but has become a 


very tower of strength to the et aggregations of 
wealth, Not only no ay es can be justly given the construction 
laced by the Supreme peon the Sc TR ag amendment from 
Phe knowledge of the * of p doppen but 7 words used can 
not fairly be interpreted as they ha process of law? 
means the y proceeding of the 8 and the. ‘equal 
of the laws’ was never intended to give to the Federal courts irre- 
viewable supremacy ors". Congress and the President. (Back to the 
Constitution (Clark), 11.) 
That section of the fourteenth amendment referred to by Mr. Clark 
is an inhibition ags st the States, and confers no rights upon Con- 
enforce the inhibition: “No State shall make or 


of life, 3 or N ee due a aro of law; por deny 
any 
Shortly na than Civil War Co: “pn which Aron before 
the court, and the ringed for the United States contended that they 
were authorized by the 3 amendment. 

The court held that the language of the acts did not bring them 
within the fourteenth amendment and that the acts were 


ent 
only to the States, acting by their authorized agents, as the ent appi 
the courts, etc., and that te som not inhibit the citizens of a State, 
except where they 9 and Roa Seen for the State. 
Many other temen 


fects Con. of 
The facts are that the law passed the House not 


the vote was 39 for and 34 against, with 12 Members to 

and President Cleveland refused to approve of the bill and allowed i 
to become a law by holding it for 10 da (Senate ent 547, p. 
13, of Sixtieth Congress, second session.) It is more than lik that 
the ability of the minority who op) the we and of the “ Presi- 
dent, who was a * ex.“ whe refused to a same, was 


the law. 
arg who compose the 


— — now, or at any time proren decide for yourself if 
there is, reason why they should tagonistic to the labo 
classes. d the opinions of the Supreme x Court for the past 


in per Union Hed to 
Of Deugias as to the position of the The “fathers” using 


these 
“But he {Dougias) has no right to mislead others who have less 
access to and less leisure to study it into false beliefs that our 
fathers, who framed the Government ander which we live, were of the 
same opinion, thus substituting falsehood and deception for truthful 
and fair argument.” 


evidence 
PAWHUSKA, OKLA 3 z 
THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a communication 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, Hon. Channing H. Cox, 
addressed to the members of the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress in reference to the coal situation in Massachusetts 
and throughout New England. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Reocoxp, as follows: 

THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACEDS: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTURNT, 
To the Members of the Massachusetts Delegation in Congress: 
The people of Massachusetts and New d view with the greatest 


by the — strike in 
nerally known that our 22 me 2 
and that industry and 


commerce 

ion would be destroyed without an ample supply of chea 

coal. It is doubtful if the actual cond T 4 
supply of coal at present are known, and I therefore feel it auty 
etermi y Mr. 


tat 1 these conditions 20 you, as they have been 

the Massachusetts fuel administrator, and I urge that in any 

possible action be taken which may insure to our people a supply 
of ant for the winter 

The troubles ea the. two branches of the coal industry are diametri- 

Meno he eng In the anthracite industry the trouble is due to under- 

made possible by natural monopolistic conditions; on the 

— hand, the bituminous industry is in trouble from overproduction. 

The production of anthracite is not ca aa of expanding in an emer- 


gency as is the case of bituminous. d for anthracite 
ne materially fluctuate, while the demand for bituminous is d 
nin and comme: activities. 

Tit is an interesting fact that the total yearly production of anthra- 
= coal is Jo aes than the annual fluctuation i in the production of bitu- 

mous coal. 

So complete is our dependency upon coal for mechanical power and 
heat that the blic health and welfare is seriously threatened = 4 
selfish quarrels in the coal indus 3 capital and labor. 
such a menace confronts the people it is unquestionably the airy of 


the 6 to act. 

e proper time for the Government to intervene and the action that 
should be taken are matters of great importance and must be sanely 
and impartially considered ind those who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of our 

The papie have a right. 88 expect their Government to protect their 
85 f relief from a menace can not be secured by methods of con- 
jation ana arbitration, suitable action must be taken, either by the 
a : r Congress, that will safeguard the welfare and health of 
e peop! * 


1. ANTHRACITE COAL, 


BAG vera Be deg rons Bl duty if I did not advise the people of 
Massachusetts in — pfe e deplorable and dangerous situation that 
may confront ts who are dependent or rely upon anthracite 


coal for their domestic fuel next winter 

Resumption in mining of anthracite coal must be commenced without 
delay ; otherwise the householders of Massachusetts will not be able to 
supply of anthracite coal for fomentis i needs. 


secure 
tern sections of 


an ample 
condition. will exist in the entire eastern and 
the country, with the exception of Pennsylvania. 


2. BITUMINOUS COAL, 


We aE penat na no — in the supply of bituminous coal 
the other eastern and northeastern 
While “the future is uncertain in regard to our 
bituminous coal sup: no trouble is as yet apprehended. 
Below are the principal facts and figures on which the above con- 
clusions are based. 
ANTHRAOTTE COAL. 


PRODUCTION, 


On April 1 the anthracite miners officially suspended production “ 
n June . the anthracite miners authorized the union officials to 
that a “strike” existed. The union 1 have as yet . — 
strike — — However, from April 1 to July 1, 1922, 
— — of anthracite coal has been about 140,000 net tons, — 
edged from river bottoms and consisting of steam sizes not commonly 
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used for domestic purposes. 
mately 23,000,000 Tons; 

Since 1913 the annual 
and mined only in a 
been: 


all sizes, were prod r 
roduction of anthracite coal, which is found 
section of the State of Pennsylvania, bas 


88, 092, 000 
— 89, 598, 000 
90, 473, 000 
Fergin 65 per cent of the above is domestic sizes, the balance steam 
sizes. 
From the foregoing figures it is evident that even war-time demand 
and high price for anthracite stimulated production less than 10 per cent. 
Included in this increased production were vast culm bank recoveries, 
which coal contained so much rock and bone that the increased pro- 
duction of coal was more apparent than real and resulted in producing 
what has been described as AR EN coal. 

Excluding Sundays and holidays, the anthracite mines have been 
obliged to operato at practically 1 time throughout the entire year 
to produce the above tonnage. 

or more than a month there has been practically no domestic sizes 
er pea coal available for shipment from storage ie. 

The production loss to date this year of approximately 23,000,000 
tons can not be made up, and each month the anthracite strike con- 
tinues will increase this deficit by approximately 7,500,000 tons. 


CONSUMPTION, RECRIPTS, AND STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Anthracite coal of domestic sizes, i. e., broken egg, stove, chestnut, 
and pea, is the principal source of heating the homes of this Com- 
om We consume about 5,500,000 tons of the domestic sizes 
each year. 

On April 1 when the present coal strike began Massachusetts re- 
tail dealers had on hand 726,611 tons. Receipts during April May, and 
June, although production at the mines had pract cally ceas 
amounted to 419,824 tons, making the total available coal supply o 
the dealers from April 1 to July 1 of 1,146,435 tons. During April, 
May, and June 837,560 tons were delivered by the dealers, leaving 
a stock on hand in the dealers’ yards July 1 of 308,875 tons. 

Deliveries for April, May, and June, 1921, were 1,366,521 tons 
against deliveries for the same months this year of 837,560 tons, 

Another matter to be considered is stocks in house cellars carried 
over from last coal-burning season. Business conditions in this section, 
together with the peopis convinced that the price of coal, which is 
twice as high as in 1913, is sure to be reduced, caused subnormal 
amounts to carried over. This assumption is borne out by reports 
from the dealers that spring deliveries this year included a very ge 
number of 1-ton and one-half-ton orders. 

Although anthracite coal was not in any way connected with the 
recent establishment on May 30 of a “ maximum price“ for bituminous, 
the demand for anthracite was immediately stimulated by this action, 
and it is evident from the dealers’ reports that during June the de- 
mand for domestic anthracite has been greater than during the same 
period last year while stocks on hand are rapidly shrinking. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK, 


In the thickly settled eastern and northeastern sections of our coun- 
try the householders have allowed themselves to become dependent 
upon anthracite coal for domestic purposes. The existing strike in the 
bituminous regions, the unreasonable prejudice of many ple against 
the use of this coal, the construction of the present heating apparatus, 
especially kitchen ranges, causes me to regard with a 1 the 
conditions that will probably be foisted upon householders of limited 
means this fall and winter. 

The production of anthracite coal has not been flexible or in any 
Way seasonal during the last 10 years, as has been the case in the 
bituminous industry. It is a climatic necessity for New England to 
accumulate large stocks of both anthracite and bituminous coal be- 
fore winter sets in. This fact, together with the seasonal demand for 
ears for moving crops and other purposes, may again cause an acute 
transportation crisis. A 

The real trouble will come in the fall, when householders find that 
there is no anthracite coal available or only at prohibitive prices. 
Such conditions may enable coal “exploiters” to repeat their per- 
formance of 1920, when the price of poor b beng coal at the mine 
reached $15 a ton In many cases. This tendency is already showing 
Itself in the anthracite trade by the fact that dealers here are 
pene solicited to buy now at an advance of $2 per ton over the April 1 
prices. 

The fact remains the anthracite operators and labor union officials 
have been in conference since March 15 without success. Production, 
which has been stopped since April 1, must be resumed without delay, 
or the anthracite-burning population in about 25 States will suffer 
unwarranted ger 4 and expense in obtaining an adequate amount 
of fuel to heat their homes next winter. 


Brruminovs Coan, 
PRODUCTION, 


Production from the nonunion mines since April 1 has averaged 
ane 5,000,000 tons weekly. Comparative production tables are shown 
ow: 


Bituminous coal production in the United States. 


During the same period last year approxi- | CONSUMPTION, RECEIPTS, 
u 


* 
AND STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

In considering the local aspects of the bituminous-coal situation it is 
necessary to consider New England as a unit. 

The consumption of bituminous coal fluctuates with industrial and 
commercial activities, and bituminous-coal receipt figures may be re- 
garded as a good barometer of business conditions. 

New England tide and rail bituminous-coal receipts. 


Net tons. 
yg! Rae Palak ̃ — — —¼Lw ̃˙ ee ae Bally ee Re y 
. 09090 
17, 188, 000 


Another important factor in New England's fuel problem is the tre- 
mendous growth in the use of fuel oil. In three years the displace- 
ment of bituminous coal by fuel oil in New England has grown from 
500,000 to 4,000,000 tons. The economic effect of fuel-oil competition 
upon the price and consumption of bituminous coal in New England is 
of inestimable value in safeguarding our industrial welfare. 

From an examination of the monthly receipts of bituminous coal 
into New England and comparison with previous years there does not 
appear to be an abnormal shrinkage — by the strike to date: 


New England bituminous coal receipts (net tons). 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Fuel Administrator, made a survey of the bituminous coal stocks in 
the hands of their members as of June 1, 1922, which is quoted in 


at the request of the 


part below : 

“From a summary of the questionnaires which we sent out to our 
members it does not look to us as if the situation was at all alarm- 
ing at the present time. 

‘ Concerns having annual requirements of 5,000 tons and over gen- 
erally have a good supply on hand, running from two to six months, 

“Concerns having She iad ese of from 500 to 5,000 tons have 
supplies to carry them 45 days on an average. The greater part of 
these concerns are not using coal now, but will be in the market for 
urgent requirements before cember 1. 

* Concerns having eee of less than 500 tons either have 
very low stocks on hand or enough to carry them for from four to 
eight months, the former being true of about 60 per cent of this class.” 

FUTURE OUTLOOK, 

Foreign demand for coal is about one-fifth as strong as during the 
1919-20 strike emergency period, when exports were totaling about 
1,250,000 tons a month compared with about 250,000 tons a month 
this year. In fact, there is a potential supply of soft coal available 
for 1 and alreidy small shipments have been received from 
Novia Scotia and pogam The foreign demand for coal at any cost 
was one of the principal causes for the 1919-20 price orgy. 

Therefore the oniy real competition that New England will experi- 
ence in getting a supply of bituminous coal from the nonunion field, 
which is its principal source of supply, will come from other sections 
of the country normally supplied by the so-called union fleld. So far 
there has been no governmental diversion of this coal to meet shortage 
in the West, and natural competition has hardly absorbed the amount 
produced in excess of the eastern demand as is evidenced by the ac- 
cumulating stocks of bituminous coal at Hampton Roads. 

CHANNING H. Cox, 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The pending amendment is on 
page 286, after line 16, where the Committee on Finance pro- 
poses to insert the following new section: 


Sec. 321. That the dye and chemical control act, 1921, approved 
May 27, 1921, as amended, shall continue in force for one year after 
the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was expecting to address 
the Senate for a very few moments this morning in support of 
section 321, but I am informed that there has been a general 
understanding that all debate has been closed and that the 
yote is to be taken immediately. Of course, I do not wish to 
disturb an understanding of that sort, although I am deeply 
interested in this subject. I will, however, ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the views of leading 
chemists and others printed in the Yale Alumni Weekly of 
April 29, 1921, and May 12, 1922. 

Yale University about a year ago adopted plans for the 
construction of one of the finest and best equipped chemical 
laboratories in the world and that institution is deeply in- 
terested in the subject involved in this amendment. I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to the vast importance 
of sustaining chemical research in every legitimate way, but, 
under the circumstances, I shall desist, it not being my habit 
ever to interfere here with the taking of a vote. 


1922. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


[Extracts from article entitled “ Chemistry's Call,“ by Francis P. 
Garvan, 25521 of the Chemical Foundation — ale Alumni Weekly, 
pr y 5 


The chemist is constantly laboring to make almost everything that we 
all eat, wear, buy, sell, and use a great deal better, cheaper, and more 
serviceable. If our chemical science and industry is destroyed by any 
foreign power, our chemists will be reduced to an unsupported minority 
or supplanted by foreign chemists whose heads and hearts turn to 
the country whose invading forces they really represent. Not man 
years ago almost every American business man was obliged to de 
upon German chemical experts. who spied on his plant for their Kaiser 
and betrayed its secrets to their country’s competitive business forces. 
3 must stand on guard at these key points in every business 
n the future. 


Three shiploads of selected dyestuffs from Germany upon which she 
will glady pay as high a tariff as can be imposed—can supply our whole 
country’s dye needs for a year and serve to ruin every one of our drug, 
dye, and chemical plants, from the smallest to the very largest. 

6 * * * . * > 


As our chemists lead the way to the higher civilization ahead, every 
man, woman, and child in America must push on behind them. To 
every hundred 3 aroo chemists in this coun Germany counts her 
tens of thousands of trained laboratory workers backed by tremendous 
financial, social, and governmental support, organized as only y 
can organize her most powerful cohorts, and entrenched behind an ex- 
perience of 8 century, acquired before the rest of the world 
awoke to the vital need of systematic chemical research and industrial 
Progress. ‘To take her share in the promised land of creative chemist 
America must mass an army of young, keen, and patient recruits behin 
her leaders in the science of chemistry. In every other nation the 
mustering of — — and girls for the promising career of chemistry is 
already well under way, all about their secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. Shall our country fail, shall Yale fail to rally for this all- 
important call of chemistry? 


[Extract from article entitled “The four-year course in chemistry,” 
by Arthur J. Hill, assistant professor of organic chemistry—Yale 
Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1921.] 


This brief survey would be incomplete without some statement rela- 
tive to the type of men ft is hoped that this training will produce. The 
underlying purpose of the course is err ne to acquaint the student, 
through theory and practice, with the fundamental concepts of the im- 
portant branches of chemistry without attempt at specialization. Thus 
equipped the student should be capable of 3 the industrial or 
educational field or continue his scientific training in graduate schools 
of chemistry, where he may specialize in the field which makes the 
greatest appeal to him. There is a pressing need of men capable and 
well trained for undertaking original chemical work, and it is the pur- 
pose of the department to foster and stimulate in every student an apti- 
tude for Independent chemical rity and to enone those men 
showing especial promise to undertake graduate work which will pre- 
pare them for a professional career in some branch of chemistry. 


[Extract from article entitled “The course of industrial and engi- 
neering chemistry,” by Harold Hibbert, associate 8 of applied 
chemistry—Yale Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1921. 

The object of the four-year course in industrial and engineering 
chemistr 8 organized in the Sheffield Scientific School is to 
ive a student a broad training in chemistry accompanied by special 
nstruction in such fundamental subjects as mathematics, physics, lan- 
guages, machine design, kinematics, thermodynamics, power and electri- 
eal engineering, economics, and business finance. In the sophomore 
year the student of engineerin a will devote the greater part 
of his time to the study of physics, mathematics, languages, Eng 5 
und drawing. 

Commencing with the junior year, he will specialize more in chemistry, 
taking, in addition to the quantitative analysis, courses in physical and 
organic chemistry. During the same period considerable time will be 
devoted to special phases of mechanical engineering such as machine 
design, kinematics, thermodynamics, heat engines, etc., and he will 
still receive adequate instruction in English. 

In the senior year the student's energies will be concentrated on the 
technical application of chemistry, the study of which will be much 
facilitated $ the attention to be given during the same period to 
power and ectricnl engineering. he new course in chemica] tech- 
nology and the special courses in economics and business finance will, 
it is anticipated, serve to widen his outlook and to proyo him with a 
well-balanced commercial judgment. A feature of this year’s work is 
a two-hour riod throughout the year which is devoted to seminar 
work in engineering chemistry. 


[Extract from article entitled “ Chemical research in the graduate 
school," by Treat B. Johnson, professor of organic chemistry—Yale 
‘Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1021.7 
Along what lines we may expect the most important developments 

in chemistry in the next 20 years is very difficult to predict, and it is 

probable that no two men would agree to-day in their answer to this 

uestion. It is also probable that any chemist would give you a 

-~ different answer if this question were put to him at an interval of 
five years. Chemistry is a Leki Beret and intensely practical science, 
and has never received so much attention and advanced so rapidly in 
this country as at the present time, as is evident from the recent 
literature and increased 1 é in industrial and scientific research 

organizations. In its relations to other sciences, however, it is a 

by all who have knowledge of the facts that chemistry will a ways 

occupy a fundamental position. The two branches which promise to 

contribute the most to our general welfare in the future are organic 

- and general or physical chemistry. 

Chemistry ma. defined as a study of all properties and changes 
of matter depending on the nature of the substances concerned. Geology 
is the study of the chemistry of the earth. In biology we are dealin 
with chemical changes taking place in living organisms. Norm 
growth and the internal and external structures of plants and animals 
are all the result of a series of chemical changes. It is the use of 
the scientific method and the application of the principles of chemistry 
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and physics that has Went about the vast development of medicine 
within the past century. In this field of research physiology, with the 
aid of chemistry, has undoubtedly contributed more of 
than any other subject except bacteriology, with whic 
linked. eering, which is the art of making structural properties 
of matter useful to man, has reached the plane of a science through 
a knowledge of the chemical and physical properties of iron, copper, 
concrete, organic 88 etc., and other engineering materials used 
in construction. hemistry, therefore, occupies a strategical position 
in our educational program, and the time has come not only for a 
more aggressive concern with the nature and ideals of our advanced 
courses of instruction in this subject but also for ater emphasis on 
our new opportunities for nectar gia our knowledge of this science 
ar for applying its fundamental principles to the many problems of 
* . > * 
The trend of therapeutics to-da 
of drugs and supply hygienic an 
of disease. It is undou 


ractical value 
it is closely 


* * 

is to limit the amount and number 
dietetic measures in the treatment 
tedly true that the future discoveries in the 
field of biochemistry hold out promise of positive and far-reachin, 

results of great benefit to mankind. It 18 through a concerted attac 

by chemists, physicists, biologists, and medical men that we may antici- 
pate a final solution of such important problems in medicine as the 
cause of cancer, control of tuberculosis, cure of epilepsy, and relief of 
nutritional diseases, 


{Extract from article entitled “ Scientific cooperation between chemists 
and bacteriologist,” by Leo F. Rettger, professor of bacteriology— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1922. 


than one of these flelds. The well-trained chemist may have Arien 
r W. 
cal laboratory, but his 
of problems, 
even chemical, which lie well within the domain of bacteriology mus 


5 . — to conduct researches in bio- 


chemical training and experience on the pars of the investigator. It 
or the successiu tice 
ranches 


(Extract from article entitled “ Yale's pioneer chemist—Benjamin Silli- 
man,“ by Edgar Fahs Smith, professor of ehemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and president of the American Chemical 
Society—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 

The marvelous discoveries in chemistry during its entire history, but 
articularly during the recent decades, ſead to the thought that train- 
ng in this science should be a part of the business of every intelligent 
individual; further, chat acquaintance with its achievements and 

epoch-making progress should extend to every class of men. 

Medicine, through chemistry, will alleviate disease and suffering as 
never before. It is not alone in material comforts but in the things 
affecting Life and heal:h tat chemistry has advanced b leaps and 
bounds. It 7 — 4 riches, power, and uplift to nations giving it a real 
place among their activities. 


[Extracts from article entitled The impressions of a European with 
respect to the status of chemical research in America,” by Prof. Oskar 
Baudisch, research associate in biochemistry in the graduate school— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 

Every educated American knows that or; ic and physiological chem- 
istry have been cared for and developed uring decades in teed coun- 
tries much more intensively than in America. I had never thought 
much about this matter in my early life until my interest was aroused 
somewhat recently by a professor of chemistry at an English university, 
who asked me shortly before my departure for America the following 
question: “Can you tell me why, from so many American universities 
only a few first-class researches in organic chemistry are carried out?“ 

> o s > * * * 

There are naturally young chemists with the true spirit of research in 
America, also, but their idealism will never be so strong and reach so 
far as th induce them to work several years without pay, because the 
title of professor is not so brilliant a goal for them to reach as it is 
to the academician of the Old World. To see his name printed in a 
position is indeed a certain incentive to scientific work, but even that 

no consolation for depriving oneself of the comforts of life, especially 
if he is going to be looked upon as a freak at the same time. 


[Extracts from article entitled“ Opportunities for the chemist in indus- 
try,” by Herbert R. Moody, professor of chemistry in the College of 
the City of New York and chairman of Chemists’ Club Employment 
Bureau, New York City—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.7 
The research chemist solves the perplexities of hitches in the even 

tenor of production; he answers the complaints of consumers by the 

removal of conditions that give them rise; he introduces efficiency in 
manufacturing procedure by his ever constant yore A for its improve- 
ment; he finds new uses for old products, and by raising the commercial 
cers hag humble things he endows with value what formerly was 
worthless. 
» + s — * . > 
The chemical enpa is a plant man of administrative 5 He 
knows how to handle help, to maintain discipline, to develop loyalty, to 
reduce costs of production vy the introduction of those conditions, 
whether of equipment, apparatus, or the disposition of labor, whereby 
the maximum output may carry the minimum burden of manufacturing 
cost. 
s . * > * + » 
The demand for specially trained men is hard to fill. Students are 
advised to * major“ along certain lines. It is with the greater difi- 
culty that the bureau can find men to take positions involving working 
control of heavy acids, wood products, coke-oven by-products, textiles, 
dyes, rubber, soap, uncommon pharmaceuticals, perfumes, essential oils, 

3 and dry tteries, electrochemical products, hydrogen peroxide, 

ete. 
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{Extract from article entitled “The educational 5 of the 
national exposition of chemical industries,” by Charles F. Roth, man- 
ager of National Exposition of Chemical 
Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.) 


[Extract from article entitled“ Petroleum research,” b 
director research division, development departmen 
of New York—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922. 
Since the days of Silliman, petroleum research has lagged woefully 

behind the rapidly growing industry. The many technical problems 

arising in the refinery give the chemist but little opportuni for re- 
search of a fundamental nature. Most of our knowledge of the chem- 
istry of petroleum is due to the efforts of German and Russian chemists 
and to a small scattered group in the United States, among whom is 

Prof. Charles F. Maybery, who for many years has devoted much of his 

time to the isolation of individual compounds from petroleum, 


[Article entitled “The chemist’s part in the development of the cotton 
industry of the South,” by David Wesson, technical director, the 
Southern Cotton Ol! Co.—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.) 


The average cotton Erop of this country is normally about 12,000,000 
bales of 500 unds each. The fiber removes nothing from the soil, 
but in order to produce the fiber, which is attached to the seed, It is 
necessary to grow one ton of seed for every two bales of cotton. The 
seed. besides carrying 20 per cent of oil more or less, is rich in protein 
and carries considerable phosphoric acid and potash, which have to be 
replaced by fertilizer in some form. The demands of the cotton fields, 
together with discoveries of the large phosphate deposits of the South 
have been responsible for building up the large fertilizer industry 
that section of the country. 

As late as 1875, most of the cotton seed was either composted for 

fertilizer or thrown away. Prior to 1860 laws were passed in some 
of the States imposing fines for throwing the seed into the water- 
courses. It was a nuisance, especially if left in piles until decomposi- 
tion set in. About 1830 one or two small mills started up, and there 
were dape — operation about 1860, but it was not until 1870 that 
the industry began to grow. 
In 1879 the chemist appeared on the scene. He analyzed the seed 
and showed its value in oil and protein. He also analyzed the cake 
and meal, which were used for cattle food, and the ashes of the hulls, 
which were burned under the boilers in those days, and showed thelr 
value in phosphoric acid and potash for use in fertilizer. His chief 
work was in refining the oil and attempting to rationalize the rule-of- 
thumb method of adding caustic soda, which besides removing the im- 
purities from the cru oll converted much of it into soap. The 
* foots,” as the residue was called, was almost worthless, but methods 
were found to wash out the impurities with alkali and salt, and con- 
vert the fatty matter into a useful soap, suitable for laundry and 
scouring purposes and for use in washing powders. 

Converting the dark red crude all into a yellow oil was not sufficient 
greatly to extend its use. Acco to the quality of the crude, the 
yellow oil was sometimes sweet, sometimes ran in flavor, and attempts 
to utilize it for domestic purposes succeeded only in creating strong 

rejudices against cottonseed oil in general, The chemist found that 
Ritering with fuller’s earth removed most of the color, but left behind 
what is known as an earthy flavor. This put a limit on the use of the 
oll in any great quantities for food, tho u great deal found its way 
into the soap kettle. 

About 1893 it was found that by treating this oil with superheated 
steam most of the bad flavor was removed and the oil greatly improved 
for edible purposes. In 1899 the discovery of the Wesson process, which 
converted all ds of cottonseed oll into a tasteless and odorless prod- 
uct, put cottonseed oil strictly into the edible class and removed it from 
the soap kettle. Cottonseed oil is now used mostly for salads and cook- 
ing and for the manufacture of vegetable shorten ZA It is in the pro- 
duction of the latter that the chemist has shown his greatest skill. 

About 1880 refined cottonseed oil was used in small quantities as an 
aduiterant of lard. As refining methods improved as much as 40 per 
cent was used in the compound, to which f stearin was added to 
offset the softening effect of the oil. About 1887 Congress started an 
investigation to find out why more lard was ship from Chicago than 
could ibly be made from the b slaughtered there, and found the 
cause in the cottonseed oil used. e product was then branded“ lard 
compound.” When deodorizing was discovered in 1893 it became pos- 
sible to leave out the W. lard and use only cottonseed oll and beef fat. 
The use of oil made by the Wesson process paar improved the quality 
of the product and raised the standard. In 1910 the introduction of 
the hydrogenation process made it possible to eliminate beef fat, so 
the leading shortenings of to-day are strictly vegetable, and their popu- 
larity Is so great they use 70 per cent of the entire oil production. 

In 1887 the first systematic chemical analysis of seed and mill prod- 
ucts was started in Chicago. This laid the foundation of chemical 
control of the oil-mill business and saved the industry millions of dol- 

increasing the 3 of millwork. In the early 
days of the industry the products were sold on looks, smell, and taste. 
Now they are handled on chemical analysis. The cotton soap stock 
is now used for the distillation of fatty acids and the production of a 
special pitch largely used in the manufacture of paints and roofing. 

As previously indicated, the cottonseed hulls used to be burned under 
the boilers of the oll mills. To-day it is the 
2 to 10 per cent of short fiber from the seed ‘ore separating the 
The better qualities of fiber are used for batting, 8 ete., while 
the shorter fiber is being used in paper Instead of rags. The cake and 
concentrated cattle food, and researches now be 


Carl O. Johns, 
tandard Ou Co. 


lars every year b; 


ractice to remove from 
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food. Duri 
000, 


roducts employment is JE Mery to 20,000 workers and 5,000 

ployees. development has been largely due 
to the activities of the chemist in supplying daily necessities from a 
waste product, and thereby adding to our national wealth and furnish- 
ing means of livelihood to thousands of people. 


ustries, New York City— | 


{Extract from article entitled “The future methods of manufacturing 
organic chemicals, by Dr. E. K. Strachan, chemical engineer, Buffalo, 
N. ¥.—yYale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922. 

I Imagine that the future industrial organie chemis 
will depend on plant breeding and culture, bacterial a 
electrochemistry, and new chemical machinery. ‘Those chemical proc- 
esses afford promise of future greatness which are most conservative 
of power and material and labor. The most conspicuous of such 
88 fre the life processes; it Is they that are the most efficient. 

y not grow our chemicals? Plant breeding has io a variety of 
corn rich in starch, also a variety rich in oil. he sugar beet, as 
everyone knows, was develo ears ago to yicld many times the 
amount of sugar that it did in its natural state. Plant 88 of 
indigo has recently improved natural indigo to a point where perhaps 
it will compete with mannfactured indigo in shade and price. These 
performances are all tame compared to the achievements of Burbank. 
Organic chemistry needs a chemical Burbank. 


of America 
on, catalysis, 


[Extract from article entitled “A message from a southern university,” 
by J. Bailey, professor of organic chemistry, the University of 
Texas— Lale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 


There is no denying the fact that eave of the important 
in medicine awaiting solution demand talent of extensive training in 
the fundamental sciences and require a technique in the methods of 
research such as only post-graduate work in pure science offers. Chem- 
istry at Yale, in cooperation with physiological chemistry pathology, 
bacteriology, and pharmacology can in many ways contribute to 0 
alleviation of human suffering, but their greatest combined service lies 
in turning into medical research men qualified for such a difficult task. 
It is one of the higher duties Gere A the universities to real service 
to train to the highest point of efficiency scientists to enter the fight 
against the ravages of cancer, tuberculosis, and other malignant dis- 
eases that to-day baffle medical skill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
section 321 as reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. A vote “yea” is a 
vote for the embargo? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “yea” would be for the 
section reported by the Committee on Finance, the question 
being on agreeing to the amendment to ſusert seetion 321. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELxINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexo] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp]. 
He being absent, I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLEeETTE] and vote nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newnerry] and vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock], and vote “nay,” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair on this question from the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswonrul. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Mhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry}, and vote 
“ nay.” s 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, N 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that if the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Weties], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr. Stanrrexp] is temporarily 
absent from the city. He is paired on this vote with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. PorNokxrxal. If my colleague 
were present he would vote “ yea,” and the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson], and, being unable to secure a transfer, 


roblems 
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I am compelled to withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
absent on account of illness. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DrrrincHAM] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 88, as follows: 


YEAS—382. 
Ball Fernald Lodge Phipps 
Brandegee France McCumber Rawson 
Bursum Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 
Calder Gooding McLean Sterling 
Curtis Hale MeNary Townsend 
du Pont Jones, Wash New Warren 
Edge dd Oddie Watson, Ind, 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper Willis | 
NAYS—38. 

Ashurst Harrison Nicholson Smith 
Borah Heflin Norbeck Smoot 
Capper Johnson Norris Stanley 
Caraway Kellogg Overman Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Ransdell Underwood 

jal King Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher McCormick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harreld Moses Shields 
Harris Nelson Simmens 

NOT VOTING—26, 

Broussard Glass Owen Sutherland 
Cameron Hitcheock Page Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Crow La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Dillingham McKellar Reed Williams 
Elkins Myers Spencer 
Gerry Newberry Stanfield 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, to conform other sections 
of the bill to the action of the Senate, I move that the Senate 
reject paragraph (d) on page 275, down to paragraph (e) on 
page 276. That is the paragraph providing for the additional 


year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposed to in- 
sert on page 275 a subdivision, (d), beginning with line 11 on 
page 275, down to and including line 6 on page 276. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the vote was taken 
I intended to ask to have placed in the Record a letter from 
the president of the Newport Chemical Works, which has a 
large dye plant in Wisconsin, involving an investment of up- 
ward, I think, of $6,000,000. Before arriving at my conclusion 
as to how I should vote upon this question, I was anxious to 
know whether that company was in any way connected with 
any other company and as to the existence of any monopoly 
within the United States. I have this letter from the president 
of the company, denying any connection whatever with any 
other company; and I ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The letter is as follows: 

NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS Jae 
Passaic, N. J., June 6, 1922. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Hon. Irvine L. LENROOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Senator Lengoor: I am writing this letter in confirmation of 
my verbal advice to you Saturday that neither the Newport Co. nor the 
Newport Chemical orks has the slightest connection in any way, 
shape, or manner with any other dyestuff or dyestuff intermediate 
manufacturing concern. 

As I explained to you, the recent newspaper reports of the transfer 
of the holdings of some of the Schlesinger heirs has not effected an 
alliance with any other chemical 5 concern but was simpl 
an exchange of ownership of some of the stock in the company, which 
has not affected the direction of the company’s affairs in any way. 

If there is any additional or more specific information you desire in 
connection with any of our operations I shall be glad to furnish it, 

So far as any charges of there being a monopoly in the organic chemi- 
cal industry in this country are concerned, they are utterly unfounded, 
Competition is very keen among all manufacturers. 


Yours respectfully, 
C. N. TURNER, President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now desire to return to 
paragraph 902, on page 122. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 122, paragraph 902, cot- 
ton and sewing thread, on line 6 the committee proposes to 
strike out the word “thread” and to insert the same word 
with a comma and the following words: 

One-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I had intended to make 
a few remarks in regard to the item which has just been dis- 


posed of. There has been so much misstatement of facts, so 
many feeble attempts at sarcasm and irony and epigrammatic 
expression, there has been so much distortion of the facts in 
relation to this American industry that later during the session, 
when the bill comes before the Senate, if for no other reason 
than to spread the facts upon the record, I propose under -the 
rules, and I hope in proper fashion, to lay something before the 
Senate in respect of matters which are of great importance to 
the American people, I propose to lay before the Senate sworn 
testimony of honorable, patriotic American citizens in respect 
of the question of a trust in this industry, and I propose to lay 
before the Senate and the country sworn testimony as to each 
and every step taken by the various companies or organizations 
or foundations which have been referred to during the discus- 
sion which has gone on here during the last day or two. 

I say this not in anger; I say it with regret, because I feel 
that certain Senators who have voted upon this proposition 
have not been and are not fully advised, I am persuaded they 
have not had opportunity to ascertain the facts, which should 
be known. Perhaps I myself am somewhat to blame. As Sen- 
ators will recall, there was a committee appointed to investigate 
this matter. That committee was charged with the duty of in- 
quiring, first, whether there was or is a monopoly in the dye or 
chemical industry in America; second, of inquiring into the 
activities, legal or illegal, of anyone interested in that supposed 
or alleged monopoly; third, of inquiring as to the activities, 
legal or filegal, of any resident or foreign person interested in a 
monopoly or in bringing about special legislation in aid of any 
monopoly or any private interest, and generally to investigate 
the dye and chemical industries of the United States, with a 
view of recommending legislation. That committee took a 
great deal of testimony, and I wish to advise Senators now that 
there was not one witness—not one—-who testified that there 
was or is anything approaching a monopoly in this industry. 
Upon the contrary, each and every witness, though differing, 
it may be, upon other matters, testified that there was active, 
and, as they termed it, cut-throat competition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen: 
ator whether the committee has ever reported that testimony, 
or made any formal report of its findings? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer categorically, no. The tes 
timony is being printed and will be in the hands of Senators 
within a few days, possibly by Monday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I asked because I had never seen a re- 
port, and did not know what the fact was in that regard. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was my intention to make some 
remarks on the subject matter, remarks soniewhat in the na- 
ture of an oral report, a written one, hereafter to be submit- 
ted, but I deferred to the suggestion of others. I have now 
troubled you too much, I rose merely to say that in the in- 
terest of the facts the work of the committee should be made 
very clearly known to the Senate; and even at the expense of 
time, if others do not do so, I shall ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to submit something in the nature of a report, sup- 
ported by a considerable portion of the sworn testimony that 
was taken by this committee, Senators are aware of the law, 
I assume, that witnesses appearing before a congressional 
committee are granted certain immunities, certain privileges; 
and out of abundance of caution these several witnesses were 
specifically asked to waive any privilege or any immunity 
which the statute gave, and to be sworn to testify. They sev- 
erally walved any immunity or privilege which the statute 
gives, were sworn, and testified. They were open to direct and 
to cross examination, all of which will be made to appear very 
fully later on. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, although I know 
it is not necessary to give notice, I feel at this time that it 
might be proper for me to state that I shall offer these amend- 
ments in the Senate, feeling that when some Senators who have 
opposed the embargo realize the effect that it will have not 
only on the industry but also upon our policy of national pre- 
paredness, they may change their viewpoint. I therefore give 
notice that the two amendments which have been yoted down 
to-day will be reoffered in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not surprised at the action 
of the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] in 
signifying his intention to again present the question of an 
embargo upon dyes, medicines, chemicals, and other products 
to the Senate, but I venture to assert that no greater success 
will attend his efforts than he has met with to-day. I believe 
that as Senators study the questions involved, the more satis- 
fied they will be with the action just taken by the Senate upon 
this subject. I also am firmly convinced that the more the pub- 
lie become acquainted with the vice and evils of the proposed 
embargo, the greater will be their opposition to it, and the 
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greater will be their satisfaction at the refusal of the House 
to grant an embargo, and the position just taken by this body. 

The junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] has 
just indulged in criticism of those who have opposed the em- 
bargo. Of course, I can not state with accuracy who are in- 
cluded within the circle of his condemnation, but I presume 
he particularly referred to the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] and to myself, because we are the only two who 
have spoken against the embargo proposal since it was pre- 
sented for consideration yesterday morning, If I understood 
the Senator from California, he entertains the view that the 
presentation made by the Senator from New Hampshire and 
myself, if not others, was inaccurate. 

Let me say to the Senator from California that in my opinion 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire can support the 
statements which he made, and I shall be ready at all times to 
vindicate the position which I have taken in respect to this 
measure and to offer competent evidence in support of the facts 
submitted. 

The Senator may take such position as he pleases regarding 
the matter and may make such observations as he feels im- 
pelled. I am familiar with the questions involved in the dye 
embargo, and know the facts concerning the organizations 
which have sought legislation and particularly have endeavored 
to procure an embargo not only upon dyes but upon medicines, 
pharmaceuticals, drugs, and various chemical products. I 
have no doubt as to the correctness of the position which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has taken, and I am entirely 
satisfied with my opposition to what I regard as an un- 
American and as a very improper and unwise policy. 

The question of whether there is a Dye Trust is important, 
but it is not the paramount or the controlling question pre- 
sented in the proposal to establish an embargo not only upon 
dyes but upon all synthetic organic chemicals, Of course, the 
Senator from California is entitled to his views, and I have no 
quarrel with him because of his opinions, political, economical, 
or otherwise. He may believe, from what investigation he has 
made, that there is no monopoly or that an embargo is a proper 


thing. 

I, upon the other hand, believe, after careful investigation, 
that through the Dyes Institute and other organizations, as 
well as the activities of various domestic dye corporations 
producing dyes, medicinal, pharmaceutical, and other prod- 
ucts, that there is a monopoly, or at least such monopolistic 
control of the dye industry as to constitute a monopoly in fact. 
Undoubtedly various organizations, such as the Dyes Institute, 
the Chemical Foundation, the Textile Alliance, and other 
organizations and associations, including the domestic dye 
manufacturers, have united and confederated together and have 
mobilized all possible forces to secure the enactment of an 
embargo law. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended in an extensive propaganda to put over this embargo 
scheme, and no forces or interests seeking legislation have 
ever been so persistent and determined as those back of this 
embargo measure. 

The Senator from California advises us that he will tell 
us what the facts are in regard to the dye industry and all 
cognate questions. We shall, of course, be delighted to hear 
him and will welcome any facts not brought to the attention 
of the Senate. May I add in conclusion that other Senators 
will undoubtedly, when the Senator has concluded, seek oppor- 
tunity to present facts, not fancies, to the Senate, I think, 
however. that the vote just taken discloses that a majority 
of the Senate are familiar with the facts and need no further 
enlightenment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will state the facts 
from the sworn evidence. I will not rely upon rumor; I will 
not draw upon my imagination. I will confine myself to the 
sworn testimony of men presumed to speak the truth, and as 
to whose character or general reputation nothing truthful 
ean be said impeaching. The testimony was very elaborate. 
It may be that the smiling Senator from Utah read it, and, 
reading it, understood it. I shall not rely upon my statement 
of facts but upon sworn evidence. There I let the matter 
rest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
reading a very short letter. I am going to read this letter 
because I have contended, with respect to the pending measure, 
as have those who agree with me, that the effect of these tariff 
rates, if they should be adopted, would be to increase the prices 
of the products upon which they are imposed, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of living. 

Every day we are getting information which corroborates 
that prediction, and I have a letter from a large concern in 
my own State this morning with reference to plate glass, which 


managing director of the Yorkshire Observer and other 


I want to put into the Record. This letter is from the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Furniture Co., of Mount 
Airy, N. C., manufacturers of furniture. It is dated July 12, 
1922, and reads: 
= ergo ee eas 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, cay rn pd i ae Pc 
Washington, D. OC. 


Mr Daar Sxxaron: I thought best to write you and give you some 
information and experience we are haying to-day in the way of 
buying glass. The plate-glass people have advanced their product 
to such an extent at it has amounted to 10 to 15 cents on the 
foot. This is an unreasonable advance, and they will not sell a 
piece of glass to-day or take an order for it, except subject to prices 
prevailing at date of shipment. They claim that the demand and 
scarcity of g and the eost forces the price up. Still there are 
several glass plants closed down no 

We have been informed b 


W. 
authority that their whole demand 
on prices is the cost of fre N terial, 8. fr 


t and raw ma Now, the freight 


been reduced, and nothing they use in manufacturin; late glass 
has advanced. Their labor has been cut. Still they have advanced 
rices. 


We are of the opinion that the man who a the 
highest price for glass to-day gets it. = 

e do not believe there is any justice in protecting these people with 
this high tariff and letting them control prices and impose on the 
people of our country. Glass is getting to such a price that it will be 
almost . 8 9 for furniture dealers to use it, but they are forced to 
use it, it is still going up. We do believe the Government should 


go to these plate-glass people, investigate them, and see how they are 
sing on the people. 

e are aware that you will have a hard time fighting this tariff, 
However, we believe you are in position to show the facts to the Gov- 
ernment and expose these plate-glass oe We wish you could ps 
— one 7 and protect the people of our country on the high 
price o ass. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness in this matter, we are, 


Yours truly, 
NATIONAL F'URNTTURE Co., 
A. E. SMITH, Seoretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
me the Senate recess to-day it shall recess until 11 o'clock on 

onday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the paragraph now under con- 
sideration is that pertaining to cotton sewing thread. The Sen- 
ate committee proposes an amendment in reference to cotton 
sewing thread, to make the duty one-half of 1 cent per 100 
yards. They make a distinction between the sewing thread and 
the crochet, darning, embroidery, and knitting cotton. 

I am quite sure that in arranging these schedules the Senate 
desires to be informed definitely as to just what their effect will 
be upon the public generally. The effect of this amendment 
proposed by the Senate committee will be to exactly double the 
duty now imposed. The present rate of duty is 15 per cent. 
Under the compensatory duty provided for by virtue of the 
adoption of the amendment putting a duty of 7 cents a pound on 
Arizona cotton about 5 per cent will be added. That, added to 
the proposed rate, will make it, as worked out by the tariff 
experts, about 30 per cent, or just about double the present rate. 

Mr. President, I want to submit some facts, not gathered 
from this country alone but from abroad as well, because all 
are aware that the manufacturers of this cotton sewing thread 
have their plants in the Old World and the new, and in refer- 
ence to this particular article I have an extract from the 
Textile Mercury, of Manchester, England, dated November 13, 
1920. The article is headed “Trusts and combines,” and the 
subject discussed is “The future trend of industry.” I quote 
now from this article: 

Mr. Robert Donald, formerly editor of the Daily Chronicle and now 


„ gave a 
lecture before the Bradford Textile Society on Monday. November 8. 
= 1 5 subject of Trusts and Combines.” Mr. Ward Parkinson pre- 
K: 


Mr. Donald said this was a subject which he had studied for more 
than 30 years. The movement toward trusts and combines in England 
had received a great impetus during and since the war. We were at 

resent — n a phase of industrial evolution which led to bi 
— combines and the creation of self-contained firms. He 
thought the next step would be some kind of State control for the 
limitation of the profits of trusts and combines and the protection of 
consumers. 

SEWING COTTON. 


After reviewing the causes which led to the formation of combines 
and citing among them the menace of nationalization, guild socialism, 
and syndicalism, Mr. Donald reviewed briefly various types of combines, 
taking as bis text the reports of the Government standing committee on 
trusts. With regard to sewing cotton, he said Coats now controlled an 
international trust which gave the parent company a profit of £4,000,- 
000 a year after paying income tax and excess-profit duty. Exclusive 
of inyestments unconnected with the general business, it earned a net 
retirn of 171 per cent on its capital. Over 80 per cent of its trade 
was for export, and from the evidence given before the committee one 

ht be led to suppose that it carried on a . business 

in this country. here was no means of testin e company’s claim to 
generosity in this ed ai because it did not allow competitors to Ret a 
chance to show what they could do. Coats defied tariffs hi getting 
behind them. The reel of cotton encircled the globe. The only way to 
down such a monopoly would be for several of the large drapers 

to become their own manufacturers. There were many big combines of 
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drapers in the country, and they were the ple who could fight a 
trust like this by . tor . aragon ‘oats’s 
profit on the capital was 174 per cent, it was actually per cent 
of reserve, and so on. 


Mr. POMERENE. The article the Senator has just read 


when account was taken of the capitalization 


refers to the “parent company.” Does that mean the parent 
company in the United States or the parent company in Great 
Britain? 

Mr. SMITH. The parent company in Great Britain. It has 
its subsidiaries in this country. 

I now read a short article from the Journal of Commerce: 


[From the Journal of Commerce.] 


POINTED QUESTION ASKED ABOUT PRICE OF THRPAD—HUGE MILL PROFITS 
AFTER PAYMBNT OF HBAVY "TAXES, 
Mr. McCurdy, 


In the House of Commons recently it was stated 
“We mean to find out why a reel of cotton costs 73d.” Ap s of 
this text, the London Chronicle publishes the following con g re- 
cent showings: è 

“ Housewives all over the country will learn with interest that 
J. & P. Coats, the huge Pal: cotton and thread manufacturers, have 
disclosed the fact that in their last year’s trading they made a profit 
of close upon £4,000,000. 

“This profit was made after paying excess 3 duty, which prob- 
ably runs into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

“The followi table shows the profits earned and dividends paid 
3 the past three years and those for the last complete year before 
war: 


g account, 
scheme for workers. 
reduction in the large any forward at £2,299,400. 
pent aron this carry fo 
now” 


A porion of this sum is to be capitalized and it is 8 
der 
us, 


city tha 00 per cent share 


So much for the J. & P. Coats Co. In our own country, from 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, February 16, 1922, we find the following very 
enlightening facts in regard to this poor, struggling industry, 
which needs a doubling of duty to 30 per cent. I want to read 
something about what they made under the Payne-Aldrich rates 
and under the Underwood-Simmons rates, none of which were 
as high as the proposed amendment offered by the Senate com- 
mittee. I quote now from the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. I want to put into the Recorp a brief statement 
with reference to the American Thread Co. and what they did 
on a capital stock of $6,000,000. They were incorporated March 
10, 1898, in New Jersey, combining previously independent 
thread plants located at Fall River and Westerly, R. I., and 
Willimantic and Glasgo, Conn. The plants just mentioned 
are now in operation. The others taken over were abandoned. 
I shall have incorporated in the Recorp without reading the 
names of all that were taken over and incorporated in this way 
with a capital stock of $6,000,000. 

These are the earnings made by this company on an invest- 
ment of $6,000,000. I will state in passing that in 1920 they 
enlarged ‘their capital stock to $12,000,000, but the figures I am 
quoting are upon their investment of $6,000,000. Income record 
covering nine years, beginning with 1920—I wish there were 
more Senators present to hear these facts as I state them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I regard this statement as 
very important. I wish the Senator would yield to me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not think it is n . The 
Statement will go into the Recorp. My observation is that 
when a Senator suggests the absence of a quorum it simply 
takes time, because Senators come in and answer to their 
names and vanish. 

Senators will bear in mind that these are profits based on a 
capital investment of $6,000,000. 

For 1920 the profits were $4,587,282; dividends, $1,594,524; 
reserves, $2,100,000. 

For 1919 profits were $3,024,478. I am just going to read the 
profits and will have the figures complete inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has the Senator the profits for 


No. 

There would be quite a difference shown. 

I do not think they needed any profits in 1921. 
they will ever need any more profits. I think 


Mr. SMITH. 
I do not think 


they could make sewing thread for the balance of the natural 
life of the world and live on the profits they have already made. 
Just listen to this: 

Profits in 1919, $3,024,478; 1918, $5,008,828; 11 months in 
1917—1 do not know why they put that, but I am reading from 
the reco 69,000; profits in 1916, ‘$2,311,593; in 1915, 
$1,581,377; in 1914, $2,086,115; in 1913, 81.683.463; in 1912, 
$1,366,775—and all this upon an invested capital of 56.000.000. 
The aggregate is startling. No wonder that they propose to 
enlarge their business by investing another $6,000,000 in the 
business out of profits and then mulct the people who have to 
buy thread with a profit upon the profits, 

After having read the article that I have emanating from a 
foreign source, showing what the J. & P. Coats people have 
made, I want to finish the comparison by turning to our own 
American concerns, where we find that in the Way of profits 
and in the way of tremendous reserves and dividends they 
duplicate their English associates. Against whom do we pro- 
pose to protect ourselves? ‘They are entrenched in Europe and 
entrenched in America. As the letter said which I just read, 
they are an international trust. When you put your tariff on, 

whom are you protecting yourselves? There are no 
competitors; they are all practicallv in one combination. Raise 
your tariff or lower your tariff, they dictate the price to the 
world. As the article said which I read from the Manchester 
Mercury, we do not know what would be the result if we had 
any competition, but we have no competition. 

Now I want to read from the same publication as to the 
J. & P. Coats people. I am quoting now from the same Ameri- 
—.— authority in reference to the J. & P. Coats people, as 

ollows: 


The thread firm of J. & P. Coats (Ltd.), of England, has announced 
that its profits for the r ending June 80, 1919, amounted to $18,- 
976,872, compared with 15.485 540. in the previous financial year and 
$12,820,249 in 1913-14. The dividend now announced is 40 per cent, 
against 30 per cent in the two periods mentioned. During the war a 
contingency fund has been formed aggregating $13,382,870, 
$3,649,875 added this year, while 81.216.850 been set 
prota cate E E 

rward amoun o $4, : now — 
creased to $11,189,972, 

* * 


I want to have this entire matter placed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks, if I may have permission. 

5 PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
gran 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


American Thread Co.: Incorporated March 10, soosi in New Jersey, 
combining previously independent thread and yarn plants located at 
Fall River, Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; Westerly, I.; Willimantic and 
Glasgo, Conn. ‘The above plants are now im operation. Others taken 
over were abandoned. 

New York, N. Y. Robert C. Kerr, president; F. E. Kaley, B. Martin 


—— — x Bartow, vice ee J. G. Wylie, treasurer 
secretary ; a mmerman, comptroller. 
ors: Charles E. Barlow, Frank E. Kaley, Robert C. Kerr, N 


Martin En #2 
Milis as lows: Glasgo Mills, 5 Conn.; Willimantic Mills, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Kerr Milis, Fall iver, Mass.; Hadley Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Merrick 88 oke, Mass.; William Clark Mills, 
Westerly, R. I. Selling agents: The Thread 
Agency, 260 West Broadway, N. T.; Alban 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia; 600 
1718 Wash 
Coats, J. 
the cotton-thread business 
Scotland ; Pawtuck 
blishments throughou 


Thread Co., a Rhode Island sporanan. In July, 1896, control was 
acquired of Clark & Co. — § nts in Newark, N. J.; Jonas Brooks 
Bros.; and James Chadwiek Bros. These acquired concerns had 


mired to of, before January 1, 1915, 
the American ‘Thread Co ani Tho English Sewing Cotton Co 
tal stock. £2.500,000 


cumulative dividends of 20 per cent annum, payable quarterly, De- 
der 500,0 8 or piison — fer — £1 5 — 


per cent in 1901 

cent and 3 per cent extra; 1907. 20 per 
1908. 30 per cent; 1909 through 1913, 
cent annuallx, with 5 per cent extra each year. 

vidends in 1914, on the preferred stock, 6 per cent; on the pre- 

ferred ordinary stock, 20 per cent; on the ordinary, 30 per cent, with 

a bonus of 5 per cent extra on the ordinary shares in 1914. 


Mr. SMITH. Further on in the article, and I wish to call 
particular attention to this, it is said: 

It is now proposed to capitalize further reserves and to increase the 
en of the company to $98,546,600 by means of issning to ordinary 
shareholders 4,500,000 ordinary share of $4.86 each. 

I think I have read enough and stated enough to convince 
the people who buy thread, the women who have to purchase at 


the common share in recent years at the rate of 20 
through 1905; 1906, 20 
pg and 10 per cent ; 
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the stores, and the clothiers of. the country, the ordinary work- 
aday people, dependent in civilization on cotton sewing ’ 
the millions and millions of people from the lowest to the 
highest who are compelled to use this article. 

We are proposing here to increase their 40 per cent divi- 
dends, to increase their startling surplus and profits, by dou- 
bling the tariff and giving them an excuse to cut down the num- 
ber of yards on a spool and increase the price on the decreased 
amount of thread. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I understand, under 
the present law the duty is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. That has been increased under the pend- 
ing bill so that, according to the schedule I have here, the 
minimum duty is 25 per cent and the maximum 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely, and when we take into considera- 
tion that under the compensatory duty which will be necessary, 
by virtue of the fact that we put 7 cents a pound on the long- 
staple cotton—and this thread is made from the long-staple 
cotton—there will be added 5 per cent to that, making it 30 
per cent minimum and 50 per cent maximum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I intend to offer an amendment to reduce 25 
per cent to 20, and that will mean simply an increase of 5 per 
cent above the present rate. Of course, no Senator is going 
to say that they are going to impose a duty of 7 cents a pound 
on long-staple cotton, with all of this yarn made out of it, 
and not give them a compensatory duty. The increase that 
will be made over existing law will be 5 per cent and the 
specific rates named will not reach the 20 per cent. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Is that an illustration of about how much 
the 7 per cent duty on Egyptian cotton is going to result in 
increasing the rates on manufactured cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know to what the Senator is referring. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that he 
was going to move to add a certain amount as a compensatory 
duty on account of the duty imposed on raw Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will be 10 cents a pound on finished 
cloth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Tue Senator is proposing to make that 
increase on this particular item as a compensatory duty; and 
I am asking the Senator if that is a fair illustration of the 
increases that will have to be made thronghout the cotton 
schedule by reason of the imposition of a duty of 7 cents a 
pound on Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. On the manufactured 
articles it is proposed that there shall be a compensatory duty 
of 10 cents a pound, and it is required. If the Senator wishes 
me to figure it out, I can tell him just how it will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish the Senator to figure it out. I 
was simply asking for information whether this was representa- 
tive of the increases that would have to be made in the rates on 
cotton goods, cloths, threads, yarns, and things of that sort by 
reason of the duty that is imposed on raw Egyptian cotton. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will permit me, while the Senator from Utah is on his 
feet, I merely wish to ask another question. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for that 
purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. This schedule indicates that there is a 
minimum duty of 25 per cent and a maximum of 45 per cent. 
The Senator from Utah has stated that he expected to move to 
reduce the 25 per cent rate to 20 per cent. What reduction 
will he propose, if any, in the maximum rate of 45 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT, My proposed amendment will reduce it to 35 
per cent, 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The Senator did not state that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that naturally the manufacturers 
would like to have it without any maximum at all; they would 
like to have no limit; but supposing thread should fall in price 
to what it was, we will say, in 1906 and 1907, then the specific 
duties would apply, and the equivalent ad valorem would 
amount, as it did in 1910, to 43 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not analyzed that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The maximum is a limitation. On these 
articles in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 43 per cent 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, but I do not want it to ever go 
above 85 per cent for the future. 

Mr. POMERENE. The duty, then, was specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. POMERENE. And in terms af present-day prices, it 
would mean an ad valorem of 43 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 48 per cent on the prices of that date, 
but not on the prices of to-day. 


\ 


Mr, POMERENE. What would it be on the prices of to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. That I should have to figure out, and it would 
take some little time to do that, 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not asking the Senator to do that 
now. > 

Mr. SMOOT. But the maximum rate is imposed, so that if 
the prices should go down to the same point as in 1910 the rate 
shall not exceed 85 per cent. Unless a stop is provided, or a 
maximum, they would go above 35 per cent, and in no case does 
the committee want them to go above 35 per cent. I have called 
attention to the fact that in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
was 43 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, under the Payne-Aldrich Act 
the duty was a half cent a yard specific, with a minimum of 20 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. But there was no maximum. 

Mr. SIMMONS; Of course there was not. 

me SMOOT. And the equivalent ad valorem went to 48 per 
cen 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point that I want to make is that the 
actual duty collected amounted to 26.3 per cent, We start out 
now with 25 per cent, for even when the duty is reduced to 20 
per cent the compensatory duty of 5 per cent makes it 25 per 
cent. Then, if the maximum is fixed at 30 per cent the compen- 
satory duty of 5 per cent added would make it 35 per cent, so 
that the present rate of duty under which these ungodly and 
enormous profits have been made is more than doubled. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly is mistaken. The Sena- 
tor will admit—I think he must admit—that the specific duties 
will not take effect, but the minimum of 20 per cent will be in 
effect in every case; there is no question about that. To-day 
the rates are 15 per cent, so that the committee proposal repre- 
sents an increase of 5 per cent. About the only reason why 
I wish to insert the amendment providing a maximum of 35 
per cent is this: If the conditions in the industry should be 
such that the prices of cotton thread should decline to the 
point they reached in 1910, 35 per cent is all they shall ever 
get instead of 48 per cent, as was the case in 1910. 

The Senator referred to 26 per cent, but that was on skeins 
and tubes and combs. 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look again closely—I do 
not know who prepared his tables for him—he will find that 
what I have stated is the fact. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from South Carolina has very 
justly expressed regret that there is not greater Interest in so 
vital a matter as an increase in the cost of sewing thread to 
the sewing women, to say nothing of the factories and mills of 
the country, The woman who is compelled to earn her Itveli- 
hood with her needle has commanded the commiseration of 
mankind since Hood pictured her— 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread a shroud as well as a shirt. 

That woman still sits in unwomanly rags, in poverty, hun- 
ger, and dirt, but these money-mad grabbers in the Imperial 
Valley after Federal plunder can not see her; they can not 
see her behind the Roosevelt Dam, and they can not see her 
in the cotton mills of Coats & Co. 

The Senator from South Carolina is perhaps the best-in- 
formed man on all that pertains to cotton in or out of the 
Senate, and his contribution to the subject, vital and practi- 
cal, is supported by his learning and his wealth of statistical 
information. I can assure him that if the Senate is indifferent 
the country is not, the sewing women are not, the press is not, 
the conscience and the intelligence of the American people are 
not indifferent to the fight which he is so gallantly making. 

Think of it, Mr. President. It is proposed to impose a duty 
of 7 cents a pound upon long-staple cotton produced in one 
county in Arizona and in a little spot in southern California. 
One thousand six hundred and fifty bales of the long-staple 
cotton of American production is all that it utilized for thread 
purposes, while there are 40.938 bales of Egyptian imported 
cotton used for the same purpose; in other words, every time 
we give to the Salt River planter or the Imperial Valley planter 
7 cents a pound on a bale of cotton we take 40 times 7 cents 
from the thread users of the United States. 

Well may the New York World characterize such legislation 
as “piling up the abominations.” I send to the Secretary's 
desk a short editorial from the New York World on this very 
subject, which I ask unanimous consent may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
PILING UP THE ABOMINATIONS, 


Southwestward the course of tariff gouge and bunco takes its way 
on long-staple cotton, The sea islands of the Middle So 
hold, or try to hold, this place at the tariff swill trough, and 
eruts from that reglon in Congress were not lacking who would sell 
thelr politica! birthright for this mess of pottage. But now the 
larger caer of the staple, sempre | small against the bulk of Ameri- 
ean. cotton production, which no tariff! can bly protect, has 
to Arizona and southern California, whose Senators of either party are 
showing greater power to jam their wer into this line of porkers. 

They have failed to get a.duty of 15 or 10 cents a pound on such 


cotton, but they have won a duty of 7 cents, and t will suffice, 
as Senator STANLEY, of Kentucky, figures it, to take about reo ar 


out of the pockets of the American poopie and hand over 
more to the growers working on land reclaimed by the Government at 
enormous cost. Nor is this reckoning unreasonable. A duty on long- 
staplo cotton against tian competition calls for. compensatory 
duties on all cotton goods using long-staple fiber, after the manner of 


the iniquitous woolen schedule. 
is action of the Senate is probably not calculated to make the 


tariff of abominations any more acceptable to the increasing number 
of insurrectionists on the Republican side of the Chamber. But if 
the country can not make itself heard loudly enough to stop this out- 
rage where it is something is likely to drop at the polls next November 
which the responsible party will not only hear but feel. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is hardly neeessary for me 
to add anything more to the figures which I have given as to the 
profits realized by the concerns engaged in this business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
at the beginning of his remarks when he was stating the annual 
profits made by one of the big concerns engaged in manufactur- 
ing thread, the Senator’ from Utah asked him if he had the 
profits for the last year, I think, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not have the figures for the last year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina stated 
that he did not bave the figures as to profits for the last year. 
I do not know whether or not the Senator from Utah meant 
by that question that the profits of the last year had been 
greatly reduced as compared with the profits of the year before, 
which the Senator gave. I have no information about it. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no information, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I have this, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

Mr. SMITH. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not imagine there has been any falling 
off in profits, because we have heard so much in the newspapers 
recently, a sort of political propaganda, that everything was 
beginning to boom, business was on the upward grade, and so 
on, that I wasa little surprised to hear even an intimation by 
implication that a live concern like this was making less profits 
now than it did last year; but what I wanted to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to was that certainly there is absolutely nothing 
in the import situation with regard to these articles that would 
indicate any falling off in profits from competition. 

I was just running over out of curiosity the last report for 
January, 1922; and I discover that for the seven months end- 
ing in January, 1922, the total imports of manufactures of 
thread and yarn on beams, in skeins, spopl thread, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cotton amounted to $3,650,065, as 
against $13,220,201 for the same period for 1921; so that the 
imports for 1922 have fallen off enormously from 1921. That 
is where the tariff connects itself with this proposition. There 
is nothing in the imports, therefore, that would furnish any 
ground for apprehension, of a falling off of the profits. The 
Senator from Utah may have some information upon that sub- 
ject, and I shall be very glad to have him enlighten the Senate 
with regard to it if he has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a man in the United 
States but what knows that the high peak of profits was in the 
year 1920. All I have to do is to hand to the Senator this price 
list of goods at the time of the high peak of prices in May, 1920, 
and compare the prices of cottom goods of every kind with the 
prices on May 22 of this year and the Senator will see that in 
many cases they were not one-quarter the amount. They fell 
from the high peak many times to a third, sometimes to a half, 
and in instance after instance to a quarter of the price of the 
same goods in 1920, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1920 was the high peak with 
respect to certain industries in this country. That was true of 
all industries during the first 6 months, probably, of 1920. 
During the last 6 months of 1920 certain industries in this 
country had the most disastrous slump that has ever taken 
place in the history of this country. So far as an industry 
of this kind is concerned, I do not think there has been a 
very great recession from the high peak of 1920. Of course, 
there have been some reductions all along the line; but wher- 
ever we find an industry that, in itself, possesses the power 
to fix and maintain its prices, we have not found that there 
has been any great recession from the war-time prices, 


Mr. SMITH; Mr. President, right at that point; I have 
from the Tariff Commission the very figures that we want. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. SMITH. In 1914, the Tariff Commission report shows 
that 200 yards of cotton sewing thread was selling at whole- 
sale for 3.92 cents. It retailed at 5 cents. Im 1922, 120 yards 
wholesaled at 4.29 cents. 

Mr, SIMMONS. 1922? 

Mr. SMITH. 1922; so that you have 333 per cent less thread 
at about a third of a cent higher for the spool. = 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is infinitely worse than I thought it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well; the Senator must stop now—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I must not stop because the Senator from 
Utah tells me to stop. I had stopped, but the Senator from 
Utah must not command me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator puts a wrong construction upon 
the word “stop,” and how it was said. 

Mr, SIMMONS, Yes; I know it was said good-naturedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows this 
5 a SMITH. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the reason of that 
increase was the price of cotton. Now, we want to be reason- 
able; we do not want to go off here on a tangent; and the 
Senator from South Carolina knows that in 1914 the price of 
cotton was lower in comparison than the yarn itself, compared 
to those prices. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but, Mr: President, the Senator must 
ee cece that in 1920 cotton went lower than it did in 1913 
or 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about 1920. The Senator 
quoted 1914, and then quoted 1922. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nineteen hundred and twenty was not men- 
tioned at all; and the price of cotton in 1922 was more than 
double what it was in 1914. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the price of the character of the 
cotton that enters into the manufacture of this thread—I will 
get the table and submit the figures—was not appreciably higher 
than the average price of like cotton for a great number of 
years. I will get the tables and submit them. It must be. 
remembered that this thread is made from the long-staple or 
extra-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said it a good many times. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. I will get the prices and submit 
them here, showing that there is no such percentage of in- 
crease as you find where the price is increased from 3.92 
cents to 4.29 cents, a reduction of 333 per cent in the amount 
offered and an increase of about 25 per cent in the price 
obtained. 

It is certainly evident that the increase in the price of thread 
can in no sense be justified by any such variation in the price of 
cotton. Let me state to the Senator, and he knows, that there 
is nothing that fluctuates as violently as cotton fluctuates; and 
here you have nine years of the record of this concern, with 
cotton varying anywhere, as every man at all familiar with the 
cotton business knows, from $5 to $50 a bale in a season. 

Mr. SMOOT. And of course the wholesale prices which the 
Senator quoted vary, too? 

Mr. SMITH. The wholesale prices of these trust goods 
were put up to a point where, in spite of any variation, they 
never made less than $2,000,000 a year profit on an investment 
of $6,000,000. They have put their margin so far beyond the 
ordinary fluctuations of the price of the raw material that they 
do not appreciably affect the tremendous dividends that they 
make. 

I am going to have figured out the amount of cotton used in 
sewing thread, to see what per cent of the long-staple cotton 
crop of the world is converted into cotton sewing thread. I will 
venture a guess that it is not one one-hundredth part of the 
cotton crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever it may be, it is all long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; and yet, as will be shown by the tables 
I am having computed now, the amount of money made on this 
little, infinitesimal part of the long-staple cotton crop is almost 
10 per cent of the value of the entire cotton crop. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator gave the profits they made in 
1920. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says that cotton 
was exceedingly high in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the price of goods was exceedingly 
high. I had nothing to say about cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. Let us take 1918 and 1919. There 
can be no question about the peak of prices being in those two 
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years. Let us take them and compare them with 1920, 1916, 
and 1917. 5 

The profits in 1920 were $4,587,000. 

In 1919 they were $3,024,000. 

In 1918 they were $5,008,000, 

In 1917 they were $2,169,000, 

In 1916 they were $2,311,000, 

Then the other prewar years maintain about the same par- 
ity—about $2,000,000 profit made each year upon an investment 


of $6,000,000. 
Mr. SMOOT. With the reserves. 
Mr. SMITH. The reserves were made out of the business. 
Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
Mr. SMITH. Of course, they were. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator makes, out of raising cotton, a 


certain amount of money and invests it in some stock that 
year because that stock pays a dividend, why should he next 
year charge the dividend up to the raising of cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. You are simply capitalizing your profits and 
compounding your interest 

Mr. SMOOT. So does the Senator compound his interest 
every time he makes an investment from his savings. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of investment. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is a question of investment. Instead of 
investing in some stock or other, they invest in the business 
that they are in. 

Mr. SMITH. They duplicated their stock, There is no evi- 
dence here that there was any great enlargement of the busi- 
ness out of the capital paid, because part of the time the J. & 
P. Coats people declared profits of 40 per cent and the rest of 
the time 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. J. & P. Coats & Co. are in another country, 
not in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. They have their branches here. They have 
their connections here. . 

Mr. SMOOT. They sell their goods here, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and they have their manufacturing es- 
tablishments here, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, of course, if we had no duty whatever 
upon the product, J. & P. Coats would control the market here. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad the Senator made that observation. 
It is a very significant and curious fact that all the sewing 
thread made by the American Thread Co. and the J. & P. Coats 
people has the same amount of cotton to the spool and is sold 
at identically the same price in this country and abroad. 

Mr, President, I have given these facts to the public. Now 
the Senate proposes, without going any further into this matter, 
to amend the House proposition by putting on sewing thread a 
tax of one-half of 1 cent per 100 yards and then making it the 
beneficiary of the duty of that paragraph to the extent of not 
less than 25 per cent as a minimum or 45 per cent as a maxi- 
mum, instead of 17 to 33} per cent as the House bill provided. 
Why the committee put in the maximum of 45 per cent, knowing 
that cotton thread is never going to go down to a point where 
the maximum of 45 per cent would apply, I do not know. The 
average under the Dingley Act and through all the history of 
it was only 26.3 per cent, and why put that extra flourish there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the maximum to go out 
entirely? 

Mr. SMITH, I want the maximum to go out and a 15 per 
cent duty put in. That covered it before; it will cover it now. 
The fact of the business is that I believe, from the showing made 
by the thread people, both American and foreign, that we would 
be justified in calculating just what would be a good revenue 
duty, based on the amount of thread which comes here, and 
I would apply that and no more. They have a monopoly of 
the thread business of the world, and if the duty were raised 
it would only encourage them to raise the price. They have an 
absolute monopoly of the thread business of the world, and, as 
this English writer says, until we break the stranglehold of 
this trust on the people of the world by Government interfer- 
ence in the form of nationalizing the business and taking it 
over, which is contrary to the genius of our Government, there 
will be no hope of any redress. What will be the effect of a 
duty under such circumstances? Recognizing that they have a 
monopoly of the world’s production of sewing thread, they can 
at their own sweet will demand any price, without fear of com- 
petition or without fear of any interference. When you raise 
the duty, what effect does it have? It simply has the effect of 
giving them an excuse to raise the price still higher and reduce 
the number of yards on the spool. Therefore, we, as sensible 
men, should legislate here in the face of the actual facts and not 
on theory; on an actual condition, recognized by England and 
America, that we are in the grip of the most perfect monopoly 
knewn to the world. We perhaps may raise the duty and give 


them an excuse to still further mulct the people of the world 
who need this article. 

It is up to the Senate. Here are the figures, produced by 
the friends of the industry, or at least from impartial reports, 
the American wool and cotton reports. Here are the letters 
I put in the Record from the patriotic men of England, unani- 
mous in their denunciation of this absolute trust. Yet in this 
tariff bill we double the former rate of duty under which they 
made these profits. You encourage them to still further in- 
crease their predatory prices to the people. : 

Mr. SMOOT. We have heard about doubling the rate of duty 
so many times that it seems to me it is perfectly useless to try 
to answer that statement any further than we have already an- 
swered it. There is no doubling of the rate of duty; no such 
thing is intended; no such result will happen if the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee are agreed to. The maxi- 
mum ad valorem provided for in this bill is 25 per cent, as 
reported to the Senate. I have already announced twice during 
the discussion that the committee will propose at the proper 
time to reduce that 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 

In the act of 1909 there was imposed a duty of 6 cents per 
dozen on spools, rolls, or balls not exceeding 100 yards and 
a minimum of 20 per cent. The minimum cut no figure at all 
because of the fact that the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific rates was 48 per cent. That was in the year 1910. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this question has no direct 
bearing on this subject, but can the Senator tell me why that 
rate was made as high as 43 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of the rate of 6 cents a dozen, the 
specific rate, when reduced to the equivalent ad valorem, 
amounted to 43 per cent, according to the price of 1910. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that thoroughly, but I am 
asking why it was made so high at that time? What reason 
could be urged in favor of a duty so high as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was at that time supposed to be required for 
protection. The Senator from South Carolina says there is but 
one company making thread in the United States. I have here 
a list of 55 of them. I am not going to put it into the Recorp, 
buf I have it here on my desk. 

If the committee amendments are agreed to, the minimum 
rate will be 20 per cent, and I say that, without a question of 
doubt, no specific rate will apply, but the minimum of 20 per 
cent will apply, on to-day’s prices. I insisted, as a member 
of the Finance Committee, on the amendment putting a maxi- 
mum rate in the bill, because if there was no maximum rate, 
but only a minimum rate, and the prices declined to what they 
were in 1910, the equivalent ad valorem would have amounted 
to 48 per cent again, and I did not want that to happen. There- 
fore, the committee provides that there shall be a maximum of 
85 per cent, not 45 per cent. 

A few days ago the senior Senator from Wisconsin read to the 
Senate a statement of the wonderful profits which had been 
made by the cotton mills in the United States. The same 
thing was announced in 1909, and we have heard it a great 
deal during the discussion of this tariff measure. They do not 
point to the mills which fail, but they take the companies which 
are the best managed and the most successful and compare the 
profits of all the other companies in the United States with the 
profits of those particular companies. 

The Senator from North Carolina I think made a statement 
that the profits of all of these cotton manufacturers were be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not mean that every 
mill manufacturing cotton had made those enormous profits. I 
was speaking, of course, of the average run in the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I may have misunderstood the Sen- 
ator, but I do not think he qualifled it. I take his word now 
that he meant only the average. 

In 1914, right after the passage of the Underwood tariff bill, 
the Parker Cotton Mills of South Carolina, with 515,000 spin- 
dles and 13.000 looms, failed for nearly $6,000,000, 

Some two years ago the Parker-Hargraves Mills, at Fall 
River and Warren, with 227,000 spindles, 5,400 looms, and 
$3,200,000 of capital, was unable to meet its obligations, and 
after having been closed for several months was reorganized 
and the original stockholders got substantially nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to submit to my 
good friend from Utah that that is hardly a fair argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had just waited, I was about te 
say that it is not a good argument, but it is exactly the same 
argument that was used in presenting the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Failures were even known to occur dur- 
ing the operation of the McKinley tariff law, the Dingley tariff 
law, and the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. A lot of people go inte 
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business who perhaps do not understand the business, where a 
dozen and one things might cause failure. This tariff bill in its 
present form would not be a panacea for that kind of ills, I 
dare say. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me a 
moment, some of the failures to which the Senator refers, to- 
gether with failures in other businesses, could not be chargeable 
to a profit when the business was properly managed, because 
some of these mills, like some of our railroads, failed and went 
into the hands of receivers, not because they did not have the 
proper patronage, but because there was a manipulation of 
their affairs looking to the getting of stock—high finance 
wrecking roads and wrecking mills. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina need not tell 
me that; I know it. I am not pointing to these facts now as 
an argument for free trade or against free trade. Failures, as 
the Senator from Ohio has said, would occur, no matter what 
the rate may be, or whether they had no rate at all; more, 
of course, in the latter case than in the former case. But I 
wanted the Senate to understand that when a broad statement is 
made, and a few of the most profitable concerns are pointed out 
as making profits in that line of business because of the passage 
of the tariff act, there is another side to the question. 

I am not going to take the time to put in this long list of 
failures in the cotton business, some very serious failures, 
which have affected thousands and thousands of people, not 
only stockholders, but employees as well. For instance, I think 
there was an impression made on the Senate the other day, 
when the senior Senator from Wisconsin referred, on page 10082 
of the Recorp, to the Whitman milis, and stated that what cost 
an investor $3,800 in 1895 would have brought him, at the time 
he was speaking, $8,034. 

Senators just hearing the statement made probably would 
not realize that if the stockholders in the Whitman Mills had 
in 1895 taken the same amount of money which they invested 
in the mills and depos ted it in a savings bank, drawing 4 per 
cent, they would have had just a little more than the $8,034 
mentioned by the Senator from Wisconsin as the price which 
could have been obtained for the stock at the time he was 
speaking. 

I do not want to repeat what I said when this schedule was 
up day before yesterday, and I do not know that it would 
make any particular difference in the vote. But with the 
changes made, I see no reason why the paragraph should not 
be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I want to refer to one phase 
of this matter. I see here in the Tariff Commission report 
that in 1919 the production of cotton thread amounted to 
58 096,000 pounds, valued at $57,000,000, in round numbers. 

In the nine months of 1921 the imports of these cotton threads 
were only $1,392,000, a mere bagatelle. Now, the Senator from 
South Carol na has stated that one great concern controlled 
the output of this product in Great Britain and that the same 
concern controls the output in this country. That does not 
mean that they manufacture all of it in Great Britain or that 
they manufacture all of it in this country, but that they are 
the dominant figure; they control the trade and fix the prices, 
the other or smaller concerns following ther lead. Here we 
have a minimum of imports, and we also have the fact—I take 
it that it is admitted—that our competitor in this line of busi- 
ness is Great Br tain. 

Now the Senator from South Carolina asks the very pertinent 
question, Against whom will we protect the chief producer, 
the dominant producer, in this country by these rates? He 
asserted, answering his own question, that we will practically 
protect him against himself, and that would seem to be the 
situation. But let us assume that is not the case, and that we 
are merely by these duties protecting the American producer 
against the Br tish producer. 

I ask the Senator if his committee is able to furnish the 
Senate any information showing the difference in the cost of 
producing this particular article in Great Britain and the cost 
of producing it in this country. Can he furnish the Senate the 
difference in the selling price of the article in the foreign coun- 
try and in this country? 2 

I am asking the Senator these questions because unless there 
is a difference a duty can not be justified and if there is a dif- 
ference a duty can not be justified that would more than 
measure that difference. Now, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a little further, I am not sure about it, but my im- 
pression is that in this particular case the raw material is 
Egyptian cotton and the cost of production in the English 
mill would be that much less than the cost of production in the 
American mill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There would be a disadvantage to the American 
manufacturer unless he had a compensatory duty to take care 


of it. The Senator knows that these threads are made of the 
very highest grades of yarn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the reason why he should have a 
compensatory duty to take care of the difference in cost when 
his competitor gets the raw material without payiug that cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very reason why. If I can buy my 
cotton 7 cents a pound ‘cheaper than the Senator from North 
Carolina can buy his and make exactly the same goods I know 
that I can produce my goods much more cheaply than the 
Senator from North Carolina and can sell them for less than 
he can sell his goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should there be any duty except that 
which measures the difference growing out of the fact that the 
American, after the bill is enacted into law, will have to pay a 
higher price for his raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 7 cents is on the raw cotton, and by the 
time that cotton is combed and spun and made into cloth, par- 
ticularly the fine counts of yarn that go into spool thread, there 
is a loss of at least 42 per cent. That is why they are given 
10 cents a pound instead of 7 cents on the finished product. 

I want to say to the Senator that there never has been a 
tariff bill written, including the one of which he was partly the 
author, which did not impose a duty upon the yarn according 
to the count of the yarn, and the finer the yarn the higher the 
duty. That is given for the purpose of covering the difference 
in the cost of producing those yarns in England and in the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I understand the Senator to say that 
10 per cent of the rates which he proposes here 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator did not understand me. 
I will say to the Senator that the 10 cents a pound is about 
equivalent to 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that has been added in another section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is provided for in another section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. All we have done is this: The rate under 
the existing law is 15 per cent, and we add 5 per cent to that, 
making a 20 per cent duty on these yarns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then in another section the committee 
have provided for the compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT., Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is proposed to cut the 45 per cent maxi- 
mum down to 35 per cent? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is proposed then to compensate for 
this diference by imposing a duty of 35 per cent. Now, the 
question I want the Senator to answer is whether he can 
enlighten the Senate as to the actual difference in the cost of 
producing this product in Great Britain, our only competitor 
practically, and in this country; and if be has not that data, 
then will he give the Senate information as to the difference in 
the foreign selling price of this product and the American sell- 
ing price—I mean the manufacturer's price and with no whole- 
saler’s profits added in either case? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NicHorson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to call attention to the curious or inter- 
esting fact that under the emergency tariff on the Arizona 
cotton, exactly the same that we have put now in the present 
bill, the kind of cotton used to make this grade, according to 
the monograph of the Tariff Commission, that with the duty the 
Egyptian cotton was selling higher in this country than its com- 
petitor, the Arizona cotton, and without the duty it was selling 
higher than even when they paid the duty. So that the result 
is that we do not get any Egyptian cotton at a lower price than 
the American cotton. I mean the American cotton does not rise 
to the Egyptian price. The Egyptian cotton is selling with the 
duty or without the duty higher than the American cotton sells 
for here. So that the only result will be, not encouragement to 
the American but the imposition of that total amount on the 
manufactures and the things that we impert. If the Egyptian 
cotton were to come in here at an even price with the Arizona 
cotton by virtue of the tariff, there might be some excuse, but 
even with the duty or without the duty it sells at a higher price 
than the Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has already decided to put 7 cents 
a pound on long-staple cotton. Whether it is right or whether 
it is wrong, that is the decision of the Senate. I want to say 
to the Senator from South Carolina that there is not a single 
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cotton manufacturer in all the United States who wanted 7 
cents a pound on long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to make a prophecy—and a year from 
to-day, if this bill shall be enacted into law and go into effect, 
I shall have the opportunity of knowing whether my prophecy 
is justified or not. The Senator says no manufacturer wanted 
the 7 cents a pound. on Arizona cotton. I make the prediction 
now that not a single Arizona cotton producer will set the 
7 cents a pound either. * 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not agree with the Senator at all. I 
stated. the other day, when the question came up as to whether 
the Arizona cotton was as good as the Egyptian cotton, that 
for some purposes it was. When it is desired to make auto- 
mobile tires it is as good, but the finer grade of Egyptian cot- 
ton can only be grown in one kind of climate, and that climate 
is not in America, 

That climate makes the fiber the finest of any in all the world, 
Arizona never will be able to raise it, and no other country 
than the country in which it is now raised. But that only ap- 
plies to cotton that. is required to make the finer yarns, That 
is the difference. There are certain grades of Egyptian cotton 
that are not any better than the Arizona cotton and some not 
as good. There is no doubt about that at all. Arizona cotton 
does not bring the same price as the finer Egyptlan cotton, be- 
cause the Arizona cotton can not be used for making as fine a 
thread. But Arizona cotton is just as good as any cotton that 
Was ever grown in the world for the making of tire fabrics and 


all classes of cotton goods, with the single exception of goods 


requiring the very finest of threads, 

As I said, Mr. President, no cotton manufacturer in the 
United States wants this duty of 7 cents a pound, but a ma- 
jority of the Senate said they want to undertake to protect 
that industry and see if Egyptian cotton through that protec- 
tion can not be grown in this country and we not have to de- 
pend upon a foreign country for it. That is all there is to it. 
But there is no Senator who will not admit, as long as we do 
impose a duty of 7 cents on the raw cotton, that we must have 
a compensatory duty upon the yarns and cloths or threads into 
which that cotton enters, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has not: answered the question 
I asked him. I would be very glad to have him answer that 
question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to place in the RECORD 
a letter from the Wood Flong Corporation in regard to dry mats 
for stereotyping. 

The bill reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee 
recommends a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on stereotype- 
matrix mat or board, appearing in paragraph 1313, line 22, page 
177 of the bill. The House bill provided a rate of 28 per cent 
under the American valuation plan. The Underwood law pro- 
vides a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. It is my information 
that the larger metropolitan newspapers do not now use the 
dry mats, their use being confined to the smaller dailies. Their 
use is becoming more general. The dry mats are composed 
largely of wood products, and they are used to make the im- 
pression of the type, upon which the stereotype metal is poured 
to make the page from which the paper is printed. 

Chemical ground wood pulp, which was on the free list in the 
House bill, is given a rate of 5 per cent ad yalorem. It is said 
that chemical wood pulp is used in making newsprint paper to 
the extent of about 20 per cent. Standard newsprint paper and 
mechanically ground wood pulp under the bill reported to the 
Senate is on the free list, but this bill takes chemical wood pulp 
from the free list, where it was in the House bill, and imposes 
a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

All of the articles should be on the free list, as the present 
cost is already a burden to newspaper production. I wish to 
quote from that letter, and the other letters I will also place 
in the Recorp. However, this letter to me states: 

It will be necessary for upward of 350 newspapers which now use 
our dry mats exclusively for all work to entirely reequip their plants 
at great expense and to largely increase their consumption of print 
paper by returning to the old wet-mat process. 

The letter then enumerates certain newspapers in Georgia 
which will be affected; and states that there are 350 news- 
papers in the United States which will be affected. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is similar to much of the propaganda which is being 
carried on. This is a monopoly; it is the only corporation of 
this kind in the United States. If we raise the tariff rate, 
which they are trying to do, it will simply put a tax on the 
newspapers. 

In this connection I wish to refer to another matter. I hope 
the Senate will not plaee the proposed 5 per cent duty on 
chemical wood pulp, for the paper milis in this country can not 
get the wood though the Canadian mills can obtain it, and such 
action would simply be putting a premium on Canadian manu- 


factures and injuring the manufacturers in this country. I 
ask that these letters all be published in the Rxcond. I thank 
the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the letters referred to by 
the Senator from Georgia being placed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

Woop FLONG CORPORATION, 
New York, June 21, 1982. 
H. R. bill 7456, Schedule 13, paragraph 1313. 


Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


newspapers which reg | 


t and imme- 
new Ameri- 


Bensamtn Woon, President. 


Memorandum in bebalf of American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
WHY DRY MATS SHOULD un PLACED ON THE FREE LIST. 


The fong, or dry mat, employed by many small newspape but 
seldom by the larger publications, is a sheet composed 8 of 


ucts, u to e Big impression of the type to the stereo- 
metal used on the printing press. 
he Underwood tariff provides a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
bag hag te eB Dh 1318, Schedule 18, provides duty of 
e Fordne: „ Paragrap’ e 18, a 0 
28 cent ad valorem, American valuation of 0.0804. 8 
ere is but one American manufacturer o ay mats, the Wood 

Flong Corporation, of New York, whose present price is 18 cents per 
mat ne pers which use its mats exclusively in lots of 
or more. Its price to occasional users Is higher, During June, 1921, 
Its price to occasional users in lots of 500 was 30 cents each, and in 
lots of 100, 35 cents each. 

All dry mats used in this country, other than those of the Wood 

1 rted from 


Flong Corporation, are impo y w! enforces an 
* price of 25 cents per square meter of 5 5771 per mat. 
e are informed there are but two importers of dry mats, the W. 


B. Wheeler Corporation and H. Reeve Angel & Co., both of New York. 

The former states its 7 delivered in the warehouse, is $0.1 
or, including selli: cost, $0.1483, exclusive of overhead > the latter 
stated its cost, er the present 25 per cent ad valorem duty, de- 
livered New York, is approximately 11 cents, or, including overhead 
and selling cost, approximatel 14 cents. 

We are informed by these rters that they are unable to secure 
the price of 18 cents now paid for the American mat, and that there- 
fore they must operate on a very close margin of profit to secure 
sal and that only by largely increasing such sales, and thus de- 
creasing the overhead average, may they 
the resent ars 8 ahr 
e presen of appro: 

4 1313, Se 
resent cost 


secure even a fair profit 


2 cents per mat be in- 
ule 13, of the Fordney 
3 eents, or should the 


We therefore ask that the fong, or dry mat, be pean on the free 
list. Attached are explanatory letters from the porters referred 
to above. 


Respectfully submitted. 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
PALMER, Manager, 
Manck 16, 1922, 


New York Crrr, March 18, 1922, 


Mr. L. B. PALMER, 
American New er Publishers’ Association, 
ols paa World Building, New York City. 


Dear Sm: Pursuant to your request for an expression of our opinion 
as to the effect of the proposed new duty of 50 per cent on dry mats, 
or flong, we may say t such a tariff will make it impossible for us 
to continue the importation of flong. This will be regretted by the 
many publishers whom we have had the pleasure of serving and who 
are very satisfled with the performance of our mats. 

Under the present tariff—that is, 25 per cent ad nee Pee costs 
us approximately 11 cents each, duty paid New York; or, including 
overhead and selling cost, approximately 14 cents. The initial selling 
cost is high, because of the technical nature of the application of the 
mats, but we have been satisfied with a very close margin of profit, on 
the assumption that the selling cost would be materially reduced as our 
sales increa: 

If our cost is increased 2 cents per mat by higher duty, making the 
total approximate cost 16 cents, obviously we shall be unable to com- 
pete with the sole American manu er, if they maintain their 

resent price of 18 cents each, as they naturally enjoy many advan- 
Pages, ess of the price. We know of but one other concern im- 
porting these mats. Any increase in the duty would wipe out our profit. 
Although our mat sales represent but a smali part of our business, and 
but a small percentage of the total consumption, the result of a higher 
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duty, in so far as our customers are concerned, will force them to the 
pay. American manufacturer for their — — 

ve hold the opinion that the most serious as of a higher duty is 
the effect it will have in this country in retarding mechanical develop- 
ment of the stereotype process. 

As you know, the American dry mats, also our own, are used chiefly 
by newspapers of relatively small circulation, as they are not suitable 
ress the eres metropolitan papers, which require from 16 casts upward 

m each mat. 

Although many of the large publishers seem opposed to the use of 
dry mats, they do not deny the possibility of their ultimate general use. 
The publishers are not unmindful of the general use abroad of dry 
mats, and the large savings effected thereby. 

For many sound technical reasons, the possibility of the manufacture 
of such mats in this country is very remote. For years, French and 
English manufacturers have tried, without success, to manufacture 
mats suitable for making a large number of casts, equal to the German 
mats. The fact that most of the leading French and English publica- 
tions of large circulation insist upon the German mat speaks for ‘txelf. 

This = Ei of mat, which will make upward of 50 casts, costs ap- 

roximately five times that of the ordinary mat made in America. 
Consequently the duty, even at 25 per cent, is a serious handicap to 
the American publisher, and is one reason for their hesitancy to com- 
mence their use. Lou can well imagine that under a 50 per cent tariff 
the opportunity for development of the stereotype process in this coun- 
try would be seriously handicapped. 

The interest and importance of this subject is evidenced by the fact 
that during the last two years several American publishers ve sent 
their „ to Europe to investigate this matter. 

ery 


truly yours, 
II. REEVE ANGEL & Co, (INC.), 
E. (CHILD, President. 


[W. B. Wheeler Corporation, foreign manufacturers’ representatives, 
representing H. Albert von Bary & Co., Hamburg-Berlin.] 


New York, March 16, 1922. 
Mr. L. B. PALMER, 


Care The A. N. P. A., 68 Park Row, New York City. 
Dear Sin: In confirmation of certain facts and figures in connection 
with the importation of dry mats from Germany, we call your attention 
to the fact that in our experience the average costs for mats of 20 by 
24 inches have been as follows: 
AE IR CT Ra Rea Pep ee ERA penis we av Ole SOEs eT 
Ocean freight and insurance, duty and delivery to warehouse 
and insurance in warehouse „ 


$0. 0771 


In addition overhead expenses for selling mats on account of the 
27 8 8888 nature of the product and its use has approximated 37 per 
cent. 

At the present rate of duty the importation of dry mats has been 
unprofitable for us, and if the tariff were to be increased importation 
of dry mats would be entirely impossible. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. WHEELER CORPORATION, 
By A. B. BRADIE. 


Tun Macox News, 
Macon, Ga., July 5, 1922. 
Hon. W. J. HARRIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HARRIS: It has been called to my attention that the 
Wood 2 Corporation are still pursuing their efforts to get a high 
tariff pla on imported mats, and that a communication has been 
addressed to the United States Senators pope Ya number of news- 
papers who are using their product, and that the importance of the 
high tarif being placed on foreign mats was “in the interest of these 
newspapers.” 

This letter is simply written for the purpose of reiterating my former 
position regarding tariff on foreign mats, as I feel that they should be 
placed on the free list if possible. 

Having written you relative to this matter 8 vou are no 
doubt familiar with all the details in connection with this matter, and 
I am not unmindful of the kind assurance you as me regarding your 
position in 5 As the News was no doubt one of the papers 
named by the Wood Flong Corporation in their communication to you, I 
simply wanted to restate my position in order that no misunderstand- 
ing may exist. 

ith kindest personal regards, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
R. L. McKenney. 


THe Macon DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
July 7, 1922, 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu, Hargis: I have carbon copy of letter from Benjamin Wood, 
president of the Wood Flong Corporation, addressed to you under date 
of June 21, with reference to the horrible condition of the dry-mat 
industry that will occur in this country in the event the United States 
Government does not protect that industry with a 50 per cent protective 
tenn on foreign mats. I am asked to write you my views on this 
subject. 

feel that the Wood Flong people are endeayorin 
monopoly in this country, and if they can protect their industry with 
the tariff that is already prohibitive, as a newspaper publisher I am in 
favor of going out of business, as far as dry mats are concerned. The 
Wood Flohg product is no better than the imported mat, and if we afford 
them the protection they want it means the newspapers in this country 
will be compelled to pay from 4 cents to 6 cents more than these mats 
are actually worth. esire to enter my protest against any additional 
tariff on these mats. 

In addition to the efforts these people have made to influence Congress 
in giving them undue protection, they have actually written to the 
stereotypers in the various 1 asking that they refuse to handle 
any imported mats. I feel that this part of their propaganda is entirely 
out of order and seeks to destroy the newspaper ess itself, rather 
than to protect their industry. 

V. z P. T. ANDERSON 


ours 
Era General Manager. 


to build up a 


ery trul, 


THE ALBANY HERALD, 
Albany, Ga., July 3, 1922. 


Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: * * I have received copy of a letter addressed to you 
by the Wood Flong Corporation, manufacturers of dry mats, in which 
it is stated that unless stereotype ory mats, included in paragraph 
1313 of the tariff bill now pend ne in Congress, are granted a protec- 
tive rate of at least 50 per cent that 88 will have to go out of 
business, and the industry be destroyed in the United States. It 
further urged that it will be necessary for upward of 350 newspapers 
that now use dry mats exclusively to entirely reequip their plants at 
great expense, etc. 

As one of the newspapers using the dry mats, the Herald is willing 
to let the Wood Flong concern, already a monopoly with a protective 
tariff of 35 per cent, go out of business rather than have its power as a 
5 increased by giving it the additional tariff rate it is now 
asking for. 

This corporation induced newspaper publishers to put in the neces- 
sary equipment for using their mats, representing to us that it would 
be a permanent saying. Now that they have 350 or more of us hooked 
they seek a tariff protection that would enable them to increase the cost 
of their mats to more than what that of the wet-mat system was. It 
is unfair to those of us who have gone to the expense of equipping our 
plants for the use of the dry mats, and is in keeping with the general 
policy of monopolies in this country that are fostered by the iniquitous 
protective tariff system. 

* e > . * . $ 

As one of the seyen newspapers in Georgia now using the mats of the 
Wood Flong Corporation we say let them go out of business, as they 
threaten to do, unless they can get a tariff rate of 50 per cent. Their 
demand is unreasonable. 

kd * * * * . * 


Yours very truly, 
H. M. MCINTOSH, 
President Herald Publishing Co. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Georgia that 
these dry mats are not made in Canada; they are made in 
Germany. 

Mr. HARRIS. The wood pulp I refer to is that coming from 
Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had reference to dry 
mats. Wood pulp is on the free list in the pending bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is proposed to put a duty of 5 per cent on 
chemical wood pulp. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on the chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. HARRIS. Twenty per cent of that which goes into the 
manufacture of paper is chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah does not 
intend to say that wood pulp is on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I say ground wood pulp is free. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. But the Senator did not say that. 
I thought he had reference to chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just stated to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris} that the duty on chemical wood pulp is 5 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought the Senator said that 
wood pulp was on the free list, and I am sure it was an inad- 
vertence. 

Mr. SMOOT, It was an inadvertence on my part, if I said so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator meant to 
say ground wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] that chemical wood pulp was not on the free list. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I also wish to insert in the 
Record an article by Mr. John T. Hearn, a retired newspaper 
man of my State. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE TAYLORS OF TENNESSEE; THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 


{By John Tevis Hearn, formerly editor of the Knoxville Daily Sentinel, 
and now a resident of Bowden, Ga.] 


Alfred Alexander Taylor, a lifelong Republican, has been governor 
of the Democratic State of Tennessee for more than a year. This 
statement of a remarkable fact brings to mind the famous campaign 
of 1884, in which Bob and Alf Taylor were candidates for governor, 
the political 3 being dubbed “the War of the Roses.“ Downe 
the campaign a lady had presented each of the two candidates wit 
a bouquet of roses, one white, the other red. Bob took the white 
bouquet and Alf the red, and “the war of the roses" began. Many 
incidents of this remarkable political campaign are recalled that 
throw a pleasant sidelight upon the famous fraternal contention. 
That two young men should go out from the parental home as can- 
didates for the governorship of a great State, one a Democrat, the 
other a Republican, was a strange departure from the trodden paths 
of politicians. The State of Tennessee was wrought up with excite- 
AY and the whole country watched with interest this brotherly 
rivalry. 

When starting out upon the campaign the mother of the Taylor 
boys made them promise that they would not * they were brothers, 
and that they would always treat each other with courtesy and kind- 
ness. It is related that at one of the early meetings Alf became 
warmed up politically and not only scored the Democratic Party 
severely but criticized Bob for belonging to such a party: At their 
hotel that night Bob announced that he was going home and would 
not speak any more; asked for an explanation. he reminded Alf of 
the promise made to their mother. Alf acknowledged his dereliction 
and promised that he would not again violate their A Mcgee and the 
paiga was conducted with due regard to the pledge made to their 
mothe y, 


. 
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Upon one oecasion some boisterous young Democrats began heckling 
Alf, using rude expressions. Bob advanced to the front of the plat- 
form and said: “The man who insults my brother insults me.” 
There was no more trouble after that. 

Robert Love Taylor, who was appropriately born in Happy Valley, 
Tenn, by his personal magnetism and his political sagacity won 
more honors than usunliy fall to the lot of the most aspiring politician. 
Elected to Congress in 1878, he was three times elected ernor 
and closed his political career and his life in the Unit States 


Senate, 

The third time Bob Taylor ran for governor it was over his protest. 
He was making more money on the lecture platform than would come 
to him from the governor's salary. Besides, the applause of delighted 
audiences was more grateful than the routine drudgery incident to the 
office of the State’s chief executive. He yielded uctantly to the 
urgent arguments of his friends, who claimed that“ Our Bob" was 
the only mocrat who could be elected at that time, the Democratic 
candidate of the last election having won by a very narrow margin. 

Gov. Alfred Taylor in his inau; I address paid this appre- 
ciative and touching tribute to his ocratic brother: 

“Į cherish no higher ambition than that by your sympathetic co- 
operation I may become as acceptable u governor as a brother pre- 
decessor, whose face I looked on for the last time in this very 
and whose spirit worked so effectively to aid in securing my elevation 
to this exalted position.” 

Although not as noted a platform speaker as his brother, Alf Taylor's 
addresses were characterized by both eloquence and wisdom. 

A life-long Republican elected governor of a Democratic State— 
what higher honor could come to mortal man? 

Happy Valley is happy indeed in giving to the Volunteer State these 
two notable brothers, b and Alf Taylor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator yield to me for about five 
minutes, if I am not asking too much of the Senator? The 
discussion in which he is now engaged is likely to proceed 
for some time, and I have some business outside the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator. 

SENATOR JAMES. A. REED. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senate has now had 
under consideration the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, an ad- 
ministration measure, since April 20, or nearly three months, 
and there is yet much of it to be considered. The embarrass- 
ment of the opponents of the bill has not been in finding ob- 
jections to it but in determining what are the most important 
and objectionable of its multitudinous iniquities and provisions 
fraught with injustice to the plain people of the United States 
to which they should devote their attention. The Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee and other leading Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber have conducted the assault upon 
this unjust bill ably and courageously, and their efforts have 
been crowned with the success they hoped for. They did not, 
on account of the Republican majority, expect to succeed in 
defeating the greater part of its unjust provisions, but they 
did expect to expose its iniquities to the people of the United 
States, and in this effort they have succeeded beyond measure. 
They have torn the mask from its repulsive countenance and 
exposed its injustice to the people in all its hideous naked- 
ness. They have brought about a general condemnation of it 
by the great press of the country, including both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic papers, and there is every evidence that 
the great body of the American people fully realize the extor- 
tion to be perpetrated upon them for the benefit of special 
interests. 

Mr. President, there has been necessarily absent during this 
long discussion one of the ablest Members of this body, a Sen- 
ator who has always been in the forefront of the battle lines 
of his party, whose absence all good and true Democrats de- 
siring the success of their party regret, but which rejoices all 
Republicans who, when the principles of democracy were at 
stake, have heard his fierce war cry and felt the force of his 
logic and eloquence. 

All the Senators in this Chamber know of whom I speak, 
and it is not necessary for me to pronounce the name of James 
A. REED, the senior Senator from the State of Missouri. 

I have been led to refer to the absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED] by a statement made by his col- 
league, the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], and 
commented on in an editorial appearing in the News Scimitar, 
an able paper published at Memphis, Tenn., and having a large 
circulation in southwestern Missouri. The editorial was writ- 
ten by Mr. George Morris, one of the ablest editorial writers 
and most loyal Democrats of the country. I wish to read it: 

[Editorial from the News Scimitar, of Memphis, Tenn.] 
SPENCER TAKES A HAND, 


Senator Spencer, Republican, of Missouri, has issued a statement 
in Washington in which he says Senator Resp will be defeated by 
Breckenridge Long for the Democratic nomination. 

At first — it might appear that the fight in Missouri between 
Regn and g is one with which the Republicans have no concern. 
As a matter of fact it is of vital concern to them. Around the result 
revolves the question of whether Missouri is to have a Democratic 
Senator or two Republican Senators. 

The observation of persons familiar with the Missouri situation 
for some weeks has been that the nomination of Rasp means his elec- 
tion, and the nomination of Long means his defeat. The Republicans 
know how easy it will be to defeat Long. No one knows better than 


Spmncrr how very easy it is to defeat Long. He defeated Long two 
years ago, and there is no doubt that almost any candidate the Re 
publicans put out against him this year will defeat him again. 

There is more than a party reasan for Senator Spencer’s interest 
in Long’s nomination. If there is to be a Democrat in the Senate 
from Missouri, the Republicans prefer 23 to Reep. He has about 
succeeded in es Spencer, and if Resp is in the Senate to 
bombard Sraxcer for the remainder of his term the voters of Mis- 
souri undoubtedly will throw him into the discard. 

It was Sppnepre who led the fight to seat NEWBERRY, and it was 
REED who chastised his colleague with a speech that will sting 
Spexcer whenever he shows his head in Missouri politics. With a 
e bagged oong — 5 . — if —— should be elected, 

as harmless m the can t of vi as 
would be useless to the Democrats, 5 r IM ae 
Pa Foleo le pongo has oe 1 the Democrats 
, ito 0 o convince them oi e lacy of selecting 
a candidate satisfacto to the Republicans. It is core often that a 


candidate has the privilege of selecting his 8 and when he 
does it is no compliment to the o Teak, The Republicans havo. triod 


Long once as an opposition candidate, and he met the full measure 
f their requiremen 


I do not read this editorial in criticism of the junior senator 
from Missouri. I do not understand it was intended as a 
personal criticism of him. If I did, I would not put it in the 
Recorp. It concerns his political activities, along with those 
of other members of the Republican Party, all of whom are 
within their rights, and of whom I do not complain. 

The able junior Senator from Missouri is always alert to 
advance the interest of his party in and out of this Chamber 
and to disintegrate and weaken the Democratic Party, and he 
may do so by strategy, as in his statement attempted, as well 
as by flerce assault. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to do with primary contests in 
the State of Missouri, and it is not my intention to interfere 
with them. I do not believe it proper for me as an outsider 
to do so. I wish only to say a few words about the record of 
our colleague, the senior Senator from Missouri [James A. 
Reep], in order to explain why the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri wants him defeated. 

I am not surprised that Republicans should desire his defeat. 
For the 10 years I have known him in this body he has ably 
and fearlessly upheld and defended the great principles of 
Democracy and the rights of the common people as taught by 
Jefferson and Jackson and others of the great founders of the 
party. 9 

I have never known a man more loyal to his party and its 
principles. In every important debate where these great prin- 
ciples were under fire or were sought to be advanced he has 
been in the forefront of the fight, and his loyalty to those 
principles and to the interest of his party are amply proven 
by the great addresses which are recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. His speeches are an enduring monument to 
his ability and to his Democracy that will last so long as 
our Government lasts. They place him in that brilliant con- 
stellation of Democratic Senators and patriots who have pre- 
ceded him from his State, such as Benton, Vest, Cockrell, and 
Stone, along with whom also is to be included his friend, that 
great leader of Democracy and champion of the common people, 
Champ Clark. 

I do not know what is in store for Senator Rrep, but I do 
know if his services in this body should be cut short the great 
Democratic Party will lose one of its ablest and most courageous 
champions in this Chamber, and the Republicans will rejoice in 
their hearts that one of their most formidable foes is gone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] is a member of the Finance Committee. I 
know that he has deeply regretted, and, of course, as a member 
of that committee, I have regretted as much as has the senior 
Senator from Missouri, his inability to be present and to assist 
us in the discussion. 

No man who has been in the United States Senate since I 
have been here is more capable of discussing such questions as 
those with which we are now dealing. His analytical powers, 
his tireless energy, his great ability would have been of vast 
help to us if he could have been here. 

I say this much merely because the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri has asked me to let his colleagues understand how deeply 
he regretted his inability to be present with us during the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say before answer- 
ing the question of the Senator from North Carolina that I, 
too, have served with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
on the Finance Committee. I know that he is an untiring 
worker, and if there is one thing that I admire above all else 
in a public man it is courage, honesty, and the ability and the 
willingness to express what is actually in his heart; and I want 
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to say that I know of no man I have served with in the Senate 
who has followed that course more than the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED]. e 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ves. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Suwacons], and the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] have referred to the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. When I saw him last he ex- 
pressed his keen disappointment at being unable to be in at- 
tendance in the Senate during the entire period when the pend- 
ing tariff bill was under consideration. The Senator from Mis- 
souri is a member of the Finance Committee, and his wide 
knowledge of public affairs and his profound study of the tariff 
and of economic questions make him an invaluable member of 
that important committee, His absence from the Senate at this 
time is a great loss to his party and to the country. 

The able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sirons] has in 
a most brilliant manner presented the views of the Democratic 
Party upon the pending bill and has rendered services of ines- 
timable value. His hands would have been greatly strengthened 
if the senior Senator from Missouri had been present, because 
there are few ‘men in this body or elsewhere better qualified 
to discuss the schedules and provisions of this bill and the 
fundamental principles of the tariff than the Senator from Mis- 
souri. There is genuine regret upon this side of the Chamber 
that thus far in the debate we have not had the powerful sup- 
port of the senior Senator from Missouri. It is to be hoped 
that he will L able to return in time to discuss some features of 
the pending bill and show to the country its many imequalities 
end injustices, 

A tariff bill involves the consideration of constitutional ques- 
tions. So long as we ‘have a Constitution and support the 
theory of the relation of the States to the Federal Government, 
which the fathers of the Republic recognized, one of the 
vital issues will be as to the limitations upon the Federal 


Government. The Democratic Party has always contended for 


the inviolability of the States and their maintenance in all 
of their vigor and power. That issue can not be obscured, and 
it is presented in an acute form to the American people to-day. 
Shall the States be preserved? Shall the right of local self- 
government be maintained? Shall the rights of the individuals 
be ? In other words, shall we have a democratic 


Government rather than a bureaucratic and a paternalistic 


one? These questions are involved in the pending bill, and it 
is, as I have stated, a serious loss to the country that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is not able to be here to aid in the fight 
which the Democratic Party is making against the selfish inter- 
ests and the greed and avarice of protected interests. 

I agree with the Senator from Tennessee that neither the 
Senate nor organizations outside of the State of Missouri have 
any right to interfere with the people of that sovereign State. 
They have the right to determine for themselves what political 
course to pursue and whom they will name to represent them. 
The Democrats of Missouri are eompetent to deal with their 
own political problems, and they will deal with those problems 
in a proper and satisfactory manner. 


THE TARTFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States,.and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, to come back to cotton, the Sen- 
ater from South Carolina [Mr. SMITE], as well as everyone 
else who has studied the question of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, must admit without a doubt that the laborer in England 
is just as proficient as the laborer in the United States. There 
ean not be any more proficient labor in the manufacture of 
cotton or woolen goods than is found ‘in England. The mere 
fact of a weaver or ea woolen manufacturer from Engiand .mak- 
ing application to me for a ‘position in a woolen mill was sufti- 
cient for me to say:“ Why, of course I will give you a position 
in the mill if there is one to fill.” 

Mr. President, the laborer in England, both in the manufac- 
ture of cotton and in the manufacture of woolen goods, is born 
to the trade, His father did nothing else, and in 8 cases out 
of 10 his mother never did any work outside of that class of 
work except what she was compelled to do in the discharge of 
her household duties. They are adepts at it. You can not find 
people anywhere in all the world who are equal to them in cer- 
tain lines. 

I win say to the Senator from North Carolina that the com- 
mittee had the wage scale paid in England and the wage scale 
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paid in the United States, and there is not a question but that 
the difference in the wage scale will justify the rates that we 
are asking in this paragraph. : 

If there is a world monopoly in this product, and if J. & P. 
Coats & Co. fix the price at which this cotton ‘thread shall be 
sold, and if the American manufacturers follow ‘that price, 
then I want at least to collect a little money for the Treasury 
of the United States out-of the goods that are shipped into this 
country. I can not believe, ‘however, ‘that there is a world- 
wide monopoly in this product. 

The Senator from ‘South Carolina referred to the fact that 
there must be ‘a ‘world-wide monopoly because of the fact 
that the number of yards per spool of thread was changed in 
this eountry to the same number and at the same time that it 
was changed in England. ‘War conditions upset everything in 
the world. Prices went sky-high. There was scarcely a limit 
to the advances in this country, and the peak was reached in 
1920. If Senators will take-eccasion to examine into the prices 
of cotton goods of every character, and compare them as of April 
1, 1920, with the prices of May 22, 1922, I think they will find 
that ‘the average decline has been over one-half. In the case of 
many items, as I said before, the decline has been three- 
fourths, and as I look at the prices quoted upon these goods I 
wonder what ‘profits were made in 1920. Hither they were 
excessive profits or else the mills to-day are making little 
profit; and there are a good many mills, as I pointed out, that 
are making nothing. 

‘So, Mr. President, the rates have been rednced—I will not 
take the time to go over them—and when the time comes to 
offer an amendment for a further reduction I am authorized to 
do it, and that rate will be only 5 per cent higher than the 
existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from 
Utah if he could give the Senate some information sufficiently 
definite to be of assistance to us, showing the difference, if 
any, between the cost of production of these items in the cloth 
schedule between this country and Great Britain, our chiet᷑ 
competitor. The Senator -answers that by saying that the 
English laborer is just as efficient as the American laborer, 
m that there is a difference in the wages paid the English 
aborer. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], in the great -speech which he delivered a few days ago 
upon the cotton schedule, made it perfectly clear ‘that even 
if there was equal efficiency, on account of certain rules and 
regulations with ‘regard to the number of men that may be 
employed upon one machine, and other regulations dictated 
largely by the labor unions of Great Britain which do not 
obtain in this country, there is quite a difference in the output 
of the efforts of one man in that country as compared with fhe 
output of the efforts of one man in this country. That, I 
think, is pretty well understood, and that would account for 
a slight difference in the wages paid in the two countries. 
But, Mr. President, the fatal trouble about all this business 
is that the committee has sought to measure difference in 
cost of production by difference in wages paid, not taking into 
account at all the fact that the wage paid does not measure 
the cost of production. Where there is absolute equality of 
conditions, -efficiency, machinery, and methods of manufac- 
ture it would; but that does not obtain as between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, even if there is equal efficiency. I do 
not know how that is. I do not know that the British laborer 
is as efficient; but 1 do know that the British laborer in the 
cotton mills does not turn out as much work as the American 
laborer, because of certain rules and regulations ‘that have 
been established and are maintained there that do not apply 
here but that tend ‘to curtail the output of the single man, 
The more we do a certain kind of work with automatic ma- 
chinery or semiautomatic machinery, the less the price paid 
to the laborer who operates that machinery has to do with the 
cost of production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no automatic machines are 
used in this kind of manufacture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know ‘how that is; but I think 
that is a very bad way and a very unsafe and a very ‘unsound 
way of attempting to measure the difference in the labor eost 
in different countries, because we know that the conditions of 
machinery and the conditions of hours of labor and the other 
restrictions that obtain in one country may not obtain in the 
other country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina think 
for a moment that the laborers in the cotton mills in England 
are not as efficient as those in this country? 
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Mr, SIMMONS. I said I did not know whether the labor was 
as efficient or not, but I said that there were certain rules and 
regulations with reference to the number of men required to 
operate a machine, as compared with the number of men who 
would operate a similar machine in this country, which affect 
the labor cost, if you measure it by wages paid, very funda- 
mentally, 

But that was not the object of what I was saying. I was 
simply criticizing the rule by which the committee in this case, 
according to the statement of the Senator from Utah, as in 
many other cases we have had before us, have attempted to 
measure the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. It might operate very well in some cases, but it seems 
from the discussions we have had that that has been the rule of 
measurement in the cases of practically all the rates the com- 
mittee has written, where it has considered any rule of meas- 
urement at all, ; 

But let us get down to the hard facts as to whether these 
threads produced in Great Britain do actually bring a higher 
or lower price at wholesale or at retail than those produced in 
this country, I have here an expert statement with regard to 
this particular item, which reads as follows: 

ENGLISH PRICES OF J. & P. COATS (LTD.). 

Retail prices of 200-yard spool: 1914, 19d.; 1919, 4d.; 1922, 6d. 

Retail prices of 400-yard spool : 1914, 3d. : 1919, 71d.; 1922, 10d. 

In December, 1919, Coats, when adranein rices, stated that their 
wholesale price was 6.7294, for 400-yard — Y He 1) retailing at 73d. 
If same ratio applies to the 10d. retail price their wholesale price is 
now 7.64d. at 4 yards (equal to 7.64 4 24 0.80 (exchange) divided 
by 4, or 4.08 cents per 100 yards). This would tend to show that 
wholesale and retall prices of cotton sewing thread are higher in Eng- 
land than in the United States. 

That, I take it, has been very carefully, very accurately, and 
very technically worked out by the expert of the Tariff Com- 
mission. His conclusion is, taking this data given by Mr. Coats 
himself, that the retail and the wholesale prices of these threads 
are higher in England than they are in the United States. If 
that be true, in heaven’s name upon what ground can we justify 
imposing a 35 per cent maximum rate and a minimum duty of 
20 per cent, which I understand is the figure to which the Sena- 
ior has now agreed to reduce it, under pressure, probably, from 
the other side of the Chamber. Thirty-five per cent is a reduc- 
tion from 45 per cent which was originally proposed. 

The very fact that before this pressure was brought to bear 
upon it, when it was acting on this in the same way in which it 
was acting on other paragraphs in this schedule, the committee 
fixed the maximum rate at 45 per cent in the face of such a 
situation as I have disclosed in these figures, based upon Mr. 
Coats’s own statement, shows the recklessness with which these 
rates have been made, If 45 per cent was too much under those 
conditions, 35 per cent is equally too much now. If a minimum 
rate of 25 per cent was too much, a 20 per cent minimum is 
equally too much now. It will not do to say that the 20 per 
cent minimum is only 5 per cent higher than the present rate, 
The provision in the present law has no minimum and maxi- 
mum. It is just a flat rate of 15 per cent. But with an output 
of cotton thread of nearly $60,000,000, with an import of only 
$1,000,000, threads selling in England at retail and at whole- 
sale higher than in this country, they propose to raise the pres- 
ent rate. If these facts prove anything, they prove that 
although the existing rate might have been justified in 1913, 
when they were adopted, the developments in this industry in 
this country since that time as compared with Great Britain 
have changed the conditions and the situation which existed 
there, and the facts of this development show conclusively that 
the 15 per cent rate would not be justified now—that is, if justi- 
fied then, it is not justified now. 

think the rates are entirely too high. It is true, concessions 
have been made to the other side which are accepted as mean- 
ing something, but which to my mind mean absolutely nothing. 
The substitute rates of the committee, substituted under the 
duress of opposition on the other side of the Chamber, have led 
to some reductions, but they are reductions which signify noth- 
ing to the American people, who are to pay these taxes. 

If a nominal duty is all that is justified, then these reductions 
they are making for the purpose of securing support over there 
and saving themselyes from another crushing defeat, if they 
amount to something from a political standpoint, may help 
in securing support which would otherwise not have been given 
on the other side, and may enable the committee to save its 
face; but so far as the American people are concerned, the 
reductions do not amount to a snap of the finger. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD GOVERNOR. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to bring again to the 


attention of the Senate and the country the fact that a great 
Propaganda for the reappointment of Goyernor Harding is 


being carried on by some of the agents and officials of the 
Federal reserve banks. But the people out in the States are 
beginning to wake up upon this question. The York Republi- 
can, a Republican paper published in the State of Nebraska, 
in the city of York, on June 29 of this year contained an 
article from which I read as follows: 


Early in 1920 an edict was issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
that 3 1 must take place, and I know of several cases where 
regional banks absolutely refused to renew paper of borrowing banks 
and demanded that a large element of their borrowing must be liqui- 
dated. In several cases the banks were unable to meet their labili- 
ties and the Federal reserve bank charged them to the account of the 
borrowing bank, making an overdraft and com lling them to liquidate. 
So there was nothing left for the local banks to do but to compel 
their borrowers to put their stock on the market immatured. At the 
same time the men who usually buy cattle for feeding pu s were 
unable to get money to buy the stock. The result was the stock in 
98 be N Tar RG — 55 Manion iaka ok in pU Anen of maturity. Over 

e cattlemen and about r cent of the tenan 
farmers of the country are insolvent, x 5 
s 0 s * $ * * 


I say 
and the farm bloc to defeat the reappointment of Governor Harding. 

I am going to read an excerpt from a letter written by the 
president of a city national bank in a Southern State to another 
Senator in this body. I have not conferred with the other 
Senator, and I will not use his name. The president of that 
bank says this in the beginning of his letter: 

MY Dran Suxaron: Unless something is done to check the extrava- 
gance and gross mismanagement which has been and is still being dis- 
pat in the administration of our Federal reserve system, of which I 

ave been an ardent eck peta I fear the system will be doomed. 
There is a real danger that the people will rise in their wrath and not 
only throw out the men responsible for its mismanagement, but ma 
also try to do away with the system itself, unless abuses are correct 

Mr. President, for nearly two years I have defended this Sys- 
tem. I have striven to keep it out of polities and to have it 
honestly and fairly administered. I have stated on this floor 
two or three times that I, as well as other Senators, have re- 
ceived letters from bankers complaining of the deflation policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board and asking me and asking them 
not to use their names. 

The time is fast approaching when the President of the 
United States must name a successor to Goy. W. P. G. Harding. 
The Manufacturers’ Record has told the country how an indorse- 
ment was secured of him in a bankers’ convention in New Jersey 
at the very close of the session, when nearly all the delegates 
were gone, all but about 15. Under those circumstances a reso- 
lution was gotten through asking for the reappointment of 
Governor Harding. 

The Manufacturers’ Record has pointed out that wherever a 
bankers’ convention is held, whether by a district or by a State, 
somebody representing the Federal Reserve Board, with all 
its power, with all its control over the distribution of the cur- 
rency and credits of the whole country, is on hand to handle 
and manipulate the situation so as to bring about an indorse- 
ment of Governor Harding. i 

Mr. President, the President of the United States ought not 
to tolerate that sort of thing. The President of the United 
States ought to put his foot down upon such reprehensible and 
dangerous conduct. Think of the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, coming up for reappointment, calling upon the 
men he has appointed to office in the various Federal reserve 
banks to use their influence upon bankers who must come to the 
Federal reserve banks to get their accommodations in currency 
and credits, to indorse this man for reappointment. 

In this fashion our great Federal reserve banking system is 
being dragged into polities. The old national bankers in Hick- 
ory Jackson’s day were rebuked and punished for less political 
activity. I do not believe there is an official in any one of 
these banks, except New York, who, if he were let alone, would 
drag the system into politics or would undertake to use the 
bank’s influence for political purposes. The governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board is up for reappointment, and the man 
at the head of each bank, holding his position by appointment 
of Governor Harding, is influenced through this governor to call 
upon the bankers dependent upon him or the bank under his 
control for supplies, to indorse Governor Harding. What a 
dangerous and deadly power it is that he is using. 

Mr. President, it was the purpose of myself and others who 
had to do with creating this banking system to keep it out of 
politics, to have it honestly administered, so as to meet the 
needs of business everywhere. It did that very thing until th 
late spring of 1920. E 

After that time. under the edict of the Wall Street bunch, 
it commenced the work of destruction to rob, literally rob, 
through deflation, the South and West of many billions of dol- 
lars. Now, of course, those people want Governor Harding re- 
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appointed, Of course they are using their power to have him 
reappointed, but I want the President to know and the country 
to know that indorsements are being secured through improper 
influences and under coercion and intimidation, and that men 
who fear and distrust him are being influenced to indorse him 
and ask for his reappointment. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to make a cross state- 
ment and I want the press to carry it to the country. A Re- 
publican Senator in this body told me day before yesterday 
that the bankers in convention in his State were induced to 
indorse Governor Harding for reappointment, and that since 
that time the bankers had been writing him personal letters, 
expressing the wish and the hope that he be not reappointed. 
What a horrible condition that presents. Bankers sitting in 
convention, with an agent of the great Federal reserve bank, 
with all its power and influence standing amongst them asking 
for an indorsement of Governor Harding, whispering it around 
that he is going to be reappointed anyway, and suggesting that 
they had better go on and indorse him and thus secure indorse- 
ments from men who as soon as they can express their real 
feelings write their Senators to ask the President not to re- 
appoint him, r 

I do not intend that these requests and indorsements shall go 
to the President without him knowing how they are obtained, 
Go and ask the editor of the Manufacturers’ Record about the 
information that is pouring into him from all over the country 
about how these indorsements are obtained. Talk to Senators 
on this floor. One of them told me this morning about a man 
writing him a letter asking him to indorse Governor Harding 
for reappointment. I said that man either belongs to the inter- 
ests that have fed and fattened upon the substance of the 
people, wrung from them by deflation under the leadership of 
Governor Harding, or he does not understand what it is that 
deflation has done to millions of our people. 

Mr. President, I would love to see the President of the United 
States come out and say that if he caught these bankers trying 
to influence other bankers that are to be served by them in their 
district to indorse this man, who, if let alone, they would bit- 
terly oppose, that he would see to it that they were removed 
from office, But, Mr. President, what a dangerous power it is 
to permit a man to get on that board and then to pick out the 
men for positions in these banks and appoint them to office, place 
them under obligation to him, and then make them use their 
influence to keep him in office. Mr. President, if that is per- 
mited, what we sought to do when we established this system 
has been defeated. The banking system that we set up on a 
hill far removed from wirepulling and political chicanery has 

been dragged into the mud and mire of dangerous political 
activity. 

Danger signals are going up. Here is a great banker in the 
South writing a letter to a Senator, who is sitting on this floor 
now, and saying unless this system is changed, this mismanage- 
ment stopped, the whole system is in danger. I have been here 
pleading day after day through the months that are gone in 
favor of keeping this great banking system true to the purposes 
for which it was created. These Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers, or some members of it, have their publicity bureau; they 
have wires which they can pull reaching out into the Federal 
reserve districts wherever the Federal reserve banks are located; 
and they have had their press agents pouncing upon me, criti- 
cizing me, and trying to destroy my efforts to get the truth 
about the crime of deflation to the people. 

Mr. President, are we going to permit that to go on in this 
country? I am going to have something to say in a day or two 
about another gentleman who has been very active in this 
work and who is on the pay roll of the Federal reserve system 
now. Little by little I hope to make some interesting revela- 
tions to the Senate and the country between now and the ist 
of August. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat, for the benefit of some Sena- 
tors who perhaps did not hear my statement a moment ago. 
The editor of the Manufacturers Record tells us that a member 
of a bankers’ convention wrote him that the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board was indorsed when nearly all the dele- 

had gone. I want to repeat to my brother Senators that a 
publican Senator told me that bankers in a convention in his 
State, who were induced to indorse Governor Harding, have 
since that time been writing him letters expressing the wish and 
the hope that he would not be reappointed. 

Right here in the Capital of the Nation this great banking 
system, perverted from the ends of its institution, is made a 
veritable political machine. It ought to be free from political 
activities and ought to give service whole-heartedly to the 
business needs of the country, and yet it is using every in- 
fluence possible to get indorsements to overwhelm the Presi- 


dent and convince the President that the people want bim re- 
appointed. This ought not to be permitted, Senators. Mr. 
President, if the people of the United States—men and women 
old enough to vote could vote to-morrow upon the question 
of whether Governor Harding should be reappointed or rejected 
and we should poll 80,000,000 votes, I do not believe he would 
poll 500,000 votes. I believe that 29,500,000 would be cast to 
remove him. And yet this propaganda is going on, persistent 
and insistent, in the effort to deceive the President into be- 
Heving that the people want him reappointed. Senators are 
getting letters from their constituents asking them to fight his 
confirmation if he is reappointed. I believe that the President 
has already received indorsements that were obtained exactly 
in the way the Senator told me the bankers of his State in- 
dorsed this fellow or permitted him to be indorsed. 

Mr. President, this is a horrible and deplorable situation to 
my mind. Suppose we assemble 100 bankers in a hall and a 
man comes in there from the Federal reserve system and every 
one of them look at him and say, We have to go to that 
system for our money supply,” and he stands up amongst them 
and says, Gentlemen, I want you to indorse Governor Hard- 
ing for reappointment. Just between us, I think he is going to 
be reappointed anyway, and it will be better for us to go ahead 
pri indorse him, so I hope you will pass the following resolu- 

on. 

The presiding officer says, Those in favor say aye““ and 
about a dozen say “aye,” and eighty-odd of them sit there with 
their eyes upon the floor and say nothing. Why do they not 
oppose it? For the reason that they have written to me and 
written to other Senators: “Do not use my name. If you do, 
they have too many ways in which they will make me suffer 
and injure my business.” Here is the man from a bank called 
upon to indorse this man, and he sits there and says to himself, 
„Well, I have to go over there next week to see if I can not. 
get a little money to carry on my business. I guess I had bet- 
ter not antagonize them.” 

It is a horrible situation, Mr. President. 

I do not believe that they can fool the President with the 
tactics that they are now employing to secure the reap- 
pointment of Governor Harding. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Steatrixe in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a communication from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 308, a letter from the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton relative to the circulation of a speech of Senator Grass on 
on Federal reserve system, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
LANDS IN MOHAVE COUNTY, ARIZ. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 9257, which has passed the 
House and has been reported favorably to the Senate. It is for 
the transfer of lieu lands which have been selected by the Santa 
Fe Railroad Co., and gives them the right of selection of other 
Government lands. A survey was made, and I should like to 
have the bill passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiIIs in the chair), The 
Senator from Arizona asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a bill, which will be read by title. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 9257) to permit 
adjustment of conflicting claims to certain lands in Mohave 
County, Ariz. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. KING. The bill is all right, may I say to my colleague? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, knowing the wise and safe 
views that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] has wherever 
there is a trade in question, and upon his assurance that this is 
a mere trade as to lands, I shall not make any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have passed hundreds of such bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to accept a relin- 

uishinent from the owners of the odd-numbered sections of land fall- 
tis within townships 16, 164, and 17 north of range 13 west, Arizona, 


and permit said owners to select and receive in exchange therefor pat- 
ents of an equal area of vacant surveyed, nonmineral, nontimbered 


public land of the United States in the county of Mohave, State of 
Arizona. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I want to submit very 
briefly two propositions. In the first place, under existing 
tariff laws the amount of revenue derived through the custom- 
houses is greater than it ever has been under any law, under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff or any other. In other words, the 
existing law is serving the needs of the country in raising 
revenue. Then I propose to show that, so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, there is no need for legislation to 
further protect them and their interests. 

The first proposition is borne out by a statement which ap- 
pears in the Washington Post of June 22, last, which states: 


Customs receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30 will reach the 
highest figure in the history of the Government. On June 19 the 
receipts had excceded the highest 22 record, that of 1910, when 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was in effect. In that year the customs 
receipts were $333,000,000, while on June 19 they had reached $341,- 
000,000, and probably will approximate $350, ,000 at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

here has been a very great increase in the customs receipts over 
last year, when they were $298,000,000. The increase is said by 
Treasury officials to be due in large measure to the importation of 
large quantities of materials, the stocks of which were depleted during 
the war period, and also to the reorganization of the customs service 
under the present administration, 

Internal revenue receipts will show a material decrease from last 

ear. Income tax returns alone decreased more than $1,000,000,000. 
This year’s income tax receipts up to June 19 were $1,949,120,809, 
as compared with $2,956,171,191 last year. 


In view of those facts, where is there any crying need for a 
permanent revision of the tariff laws of the country, and espe- 
cially under existing conditions, and especially also a revision 
such as is proposed here, which will result in increasing very 
vastly existing duties, imposing enormous tax burdens, shutting 
out imports, and, in my judgment, decreasing the revenue? 

The article on this subject, which I desire to place in the REC- 
orp without reading, appears in the Manufacturers News of 
Chicago of July 6, 1922, and is headed “The growth of United 
States manufactures—Government’s fourteenth industrial cen- 
sus shows an increase of nearly 15,000 plants in five years.” 

This article gives the number of establishments in the im- 
portant industries, such as food and food products, textiles and 
kindred products, iron and steel and their products, lumber and 
remanufactures, leather and finished products, paper and print- 
ing, liquors and beverages, chemicals and allied products, stone, 
clay, and glass products, metals and metal products, tobacco 
manufactures, vehicles for land transportation, railroad repair 
shops, and miscellaneous industries. The article shows the 
number of establishments in 1919 and the number of establish- 
ments in 1914 in these various industries. It shows a tre- 
mendous growth in the manufactures of the country under the 
existing tariff law. ` 

In view of that statement, which is taken from the census 
of the Government, and, of course, is authoritative and may be 
depended upon, where is there any need for further protection 
of the manufacturers of this country? If we take the pending 


bill and analyze the various schedules we shall find that the bill 
proposes to increase the duties on the ordinary necessities of 
life very greatly over existing law and over any other previous 
tariff legislation. We shall find that under the provisions of this 
bill with respect to the ordinary daily requirements of the fam- 
ily, which all the people must have, it will take $1 to get 4 cents 
into the Treasury; that the consumers will have to pay more 
than twenty-six times the amount which the Government will 
receive as revenue, 

Under many of these schedules the Government will receive 
as revenue less than 4 cents on the dollar of what the tariff 
will cost the people. 

An examination of the data will show that the American 
manufacturers are shipping abroad, paying freight, and selling 
in the open markets of the world 7 per cent of their products, 
and that they are selling abroad more than four times as much 
as the foreigner is selling in this market; and with a duty of 
from 15 to 80 per cent, these industries pay their workmen only 
about 20 per cent of the value of their product. 

It is preposterous for anyone to claim that the effect of im- 
posing the high duties carried in this bill will be other than to 
restrict and limit our foreign trade and reduce exports as well 
as largely prohibit imports. 

In view of those facts, I again insist that this is no time and 
there is no warrant or justification to press for higher duties 
and to repeal the existing tariff law of 1918 and enact a perma- . 
nent law, increasing the burdens of the people by the excessive 
duties which are proposed in the pending measure. I ask to 
have the statement from the Manufacturers News printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

Industrial establishments increased in the United States 14,314 
from 1914 to 1919, according to the fourteenth annua! census of manu- 
factures, which has been completed by Eugene F. Hartley, chief statis- 
ticlan of manufactures for the Government. The average number of 
wage earners increased more than 2,000,000, while invested capital 
increased $21,778,613,834 and wages $6. 455,067,907. The cost of 
materials used by the 14 groups o industries’ covered by the census 
increased 2 291,452, and the value of products went from $24,- 
246.434.724 to $62,418,078,773, an increase of 838.171.644.049. The 
. by manufacturing increased: in the five years $15,163, 

The manufacture of vehicles for land transportation ! 1 t 
industrial groups. in growth, In 1914 there were 9,000 cach in 
ments in the United States, but the number in 1919 was 21,152, an 
increase of more than 11,000 plants and shops, while the increase in 
invested np in vehicle manufacture jumped more than $1,500,- 
000,000. The number of persons. employed in vehicle manufacture 
more than doubled and the pay roll increased nearly $500,000,000, 
The cost of materials used was nearly $2,500,000,000, the actual in. 
. 581.911.555.411. The increased value ran well over $3,000,- 


The number of plants manufacturing leather and leather products 
decreased 361; paper and printing plants decreased 793. and more 
than 2,000 establishments producing stone, clay, and glass products 
disappeared from the industrial field, elther entirely or as the result of 
mergers. Tobacco manufacturing plants decreased by 3,660 and chemi- 
cals and allied products plants were reduced by 150. These increases 
and decreases undoubtedly have changed since 1919, but the census 
at least shows the remarkable industrial changes during the five years 
from 1914 to 1919. The following table shows the comparisons of the 
14 groups and the comparisons in grand totals: 


Statement showing growth of United States manufactures, 
GRAND TOTAL FOR 14 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 


Value added by | Primary 
manufacture. | horsepower. 
| 


672 | $4,635, 149, 885 $722, 539, 843 | $10, 111, 546, 824 2, 571, 257 
496, 234 2 174, 386, 295 278, 009, 375 3, S28, 511, 989 1, 994, 983 
TEXTILES AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

28,552 | 1,611,309 | $6,098, 101, 188 $1, 482,326,820 | $5,382, 079,303 | $9,216,102,814 | 33, 834,023,511 | 3,274,009 
23,463 | 1,507,374 2, 836, 279, 203 459, 2, O15, 501, 950 3, 447, 997, 219 1, 432, 495, 2, 752, 054 

IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 
T r 20,120 1, 585, 712 $8, 711, 843, 201 $4, 815, $85,004 899, 403,634,265 | $4, 587,749,281 | 8, 082, 692 
oY TORS EC ERA RII EN RARE 17,719 1,001, 058 4, 281, 997, 816 1, 702, 312, 126 3, 223, 142, 260 1, 460, $30, 134 5,587. 842 
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Statement showing growth of United States manufactwres—Continued. 
LUMBER AND REMANUFACTURES. 


Value added b Primary 
— UTE horsepower. 


$781, 571, 615 


$66, 139, 716 
„152 1, 015, 714, 498 i 


$222, 776, 314 
69, 123, 819 


246, 189, 012 „800, $ 


$381, 118, 901 415, 361 
5 525, 700 


$493, 744, 382 
208, 985 167 404 387 


1919... 
1914... 


$1, 282, 211, 569 
987, 330, 674 


VEHICLES FOR LAND TRANSPORTATION. 


475,462 | $2, 498, 225, 514 


21, 152 
„905 O77, 133 580, 570, 103 


„ 


495, 909 423, 239, 470 
263, * 2 55.288, 818 
RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS. 


515, 709 844,315 
365, 902 417, 708, 110 


$6, 180, 255, 
718, 032, 621 


$1, 537, 110, O71 
357, 527, 210 


, 


2 
3 
c—] 


„ 
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New ee City's Pegg he possuo vgs the value 8 ae 
manufactured goods in the Un ates, F yet seems to be able to figure out how it missed its calcula- 
if as ch as Philadelphia and 45 per cent more than x 
8 1 5 Review of Industry, The city was 32,590 factories | tions. That, however, is not quite so remarkable as an occur- 
employin eige workers, and producing annually goods valued at | rence which took place in the Committee on Agriculture and 
$5,260,707, 


TT. These factories 680 31 a ges, for, raw Forestry this morning, on which I wish briefly to comment, 


the dye monopoly failed to receive an indorsement. No one 


Materials, Ore person ie F. 0 u your, The city manufactures | How it is that the dye monopoly should lose and the Fertilizer 


about 90 per cent of the country’s lapidary work, 80 per cent of its Trust win is one of the things that I presume we shall know 


nd tobacco, 54 per cent of its 8, one-third of its lithograph- 5 
ng, approximately a: third: of ite mirrors and jewelry, over 30 per after awhile; but in the Committee on Agriculture and For 
0 


cent its pianos, 23 per cent of its professional and scientific in- estry, where the question was to be determined whether the 
3 1 oe smt or 5 sneti 5 per great natural asset which the Government has at Muscle 
PONV ORS ANASI C eee uld- | Shoals should be utilized in order to help the agricultura? in- 
ing, and 10 per cent of its knit goods. By groups the apparel industries è 

lend, with a total of 81.822.789 77. Food products come second, | terests of the country, or should be stifled in its development 
with a total of $602,649,499. Metal industries with $435,930,943, | in order that the Fertilizer Trust should continue to take an 
Stabe products with '$123,280,584, and paper products with $104,- unrighteous profit from the American farmer, was determined 
l = in favor of the Fertilizer Trust. That a committee which was 


CFC presumed to be sympathetic toward the needs of “armers—and 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, some rather peculiar things | I am not criticizing the members of the committee individu- 
happen in the United States Senate. Contrary to expectations, I ally—should have refused by a number of record votes, which 
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it was agreed should be made public—and therefore I may 
discuss the action of the committee—to prevent any kind of 
development of Muscle Shoals, is more than I can understand, 

If the committee had been in favor of some concrete plan, 
something that looked toward the final utilization of Muscle 
Shoals, I could understand that, whatever the conclusion might 
be; but that a committee, after having heard testimony for 
seven or eight months, all of which agreed that some use should 
be made of this great power dam, should then refuse to make 
any use of it, is something for which I shall wait for an 
explanation. 

The peculiar thing about it, however, was that, under an 
agreement as to absent Senators and how their votes should 
be cast, if permitted to be cast at all, under the ruling of the 
Chair a proxy was permitted to be voted to determine whether 
it was a proxy or not. It was as illogical as to permit the 
defendant to sit on the jury to determine whether he was 
guilty of the charge upon which he was being tried. 

Under that kind of parliamentary ruling it was determined 
to do nothing with this great natural resource. It was deter- 
mined by a very narrow margin to permit the Fertilizer Trust 
for years to come to take toll of every farmer in America, 
and, incidentally, after the farmer has been robbed, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, this charge will be passed on to the con- 
sumer. | 

I think every American man, woman, and child were inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in what we did this morning. I 
think the great majority of them wantel the Congress to do 
something with Muscle Shoals; but, to the astonishment of 
everyone, the committee decided to do nothing, and voted down 
every proposition offered. Senators after saying they wanted 
something done with Muscle Shoals voted against every offer 
made, They voted against a lease to Ford; they voted against 
a lease to the Alabama Power Co.; they voted against Govern- 
ment development. What reasons actuated them I shall of 
course leave for them to say, but I am sure that they are going 
to find it necessary to give to the American farmer, at least 
some explanation. 

Notwithstanding what I shall read—because I shall make no 
application of it—on appeal the one from whose ruling the 
appeal was taken voted to sustain his own ruling, and, as I have 
said, a proxy, whether it should be counted as a proxy or not, 
was voted in favor of the proxy. If anybody can out 
how that should happen, of course I shall leave it for him to 
Say. 

In Jefferson’s Manual, which I understand has been to a 
large extent accepted as a sound exposition of parliamentary 
usage, I find this: 

Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a bill or 

uestion be is to withdraw. And where such an interest has ap; 

his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so 

contrary, not only to the laws of decency but to the fundamental prin- 

ciple of the social compact which denies to any man to be a 3 in 
own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule in- 

memorial observance should be strictly adhered to. 

The application I shall not make, because it will be apparent 
a little later. I know that there was an absent Senator who 
sent a telegram here on Tuesday of this week saying that he 
did not know enough about the matter to record his vote on 
either side, and, without any opportunity to know anything 
more about it to-day than he knew then, a telegram, without 
directing how he should be voted, but permitting another 
Senator to vote for him, was sent, and he was voted against 
every proposition that had any possibility of succeeding. He 
was made to appear to be so inconsistent as knowing nothing 
Tuesday about the matter at all, but to-day being voted against 
everything that looked to any development of this great project. 

It is more than just a local matter. Everybody who has 
taken the time to study it knows that the so-called Fertilizer 
Trust has every agriculturist in America at its mercy. I say 
“mercy” only in the sense of in its power, because it has 
been disclosed that it has no mercy. It is known—I do not 
care what excuse may be offered—that the development of a 
supply of nitrogen is absolutely necessary if the farmers are 
to be relieved from this exorbitant, unrighteous tax that has 
been levied upon them; and yet a committee made up of men 
every one of whom expressed a desire to be helpful voted down 
every proposition that was offered, and makes us appear in 
the very ridiculous attitude of saying that “We want to do 
something, but whatever we want to do you can not guess, and 
we will not tell,” 

A little bit later I am really going to say something about it. 
Now it is sufficient to suggest that the combination in the 
committee was to defeat the Ford offer, which is the only real 
offer to release the farmer which was before the committee. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, which will be stated, 

The Assrstant SECRETARY. On page 122, line 6, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “thread” and to insert the same word 
with a comma and the following words: 

One-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “yards” with a semicolon following it, and to 
insert the same word with a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 11, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “17 nor more than 333.“ and to insert 20 
hor more than 35,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That non 
ena e mone de 86 gue e hall poy lene rata of duty 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when the Senate last consid- 
ered this paragraph, day before yesterday, I offered an amend- 
ment to it. The committee has now proposed an amendment 
similar to that which I offered, making the minimum ad valo- 
rem 20 per cent, instead of 25 as originally proposed and 17 
as proposed in the House bill, the 17, however, being upon the 
American valuation and the 20 being upon the foreign valua- 
tion; and I shall now support the committee amendment. 

I want to say in this connection that it is very clear that it 
is the 20 per cent that will apply to the rates in this para- 
graph; and I do not believe that the time will ever come so 
long as this bill shall be in operation when a higher rate than 
20 per cent will apply, although the paragraph does contain a 
maximum of 35. 

I may say in this connection that during the year 1921 the 
imports and exports very nearly balanced, the imports being 
in value $1,980,000, and the exports being $2,055,000. I think 
I ought to say in this connection, too, that more than half of 
these imports came from France during 1921, evidently being 
the high embroidery threads. While personally I should have 
preferred to see the House rate remain, I am not inclined to 
make any contest over a difference of 3 per cent, and I shall 
support the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? The Senator says, and probably correctly, that the 
minimum rate is the only one that probably will be operative. 
That being so, does the Senator see any reason why we should 
have any maximum rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very frank to say that in this par- 
ticular paragraph I do not think the maximum rate means 


anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should it not be stricken out, then? 

Mr. LENROOT, It can do no possible harm, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A condition might arise where the maxi- 
mum rate might possibly take effect. I do not know. 

Mr. LENROOT. That could not be, because if the specific 
rate went over 35 and the 35 were stricken out, it would take 
the higher rate, so the only effect of the maximum would be 
that if by any possibility the price of this thread should go so 
low as to make a higher rate apply, here would be a maximum, 
It can do no possible harm, but I am very frank to say that 
I do not think it ever will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that while the committee have 
imposed this maximum rate that is not the rule generally 
adopted. They have generally imposed a minimum rate. Why 
did you impose both a minimum and a maximum rate in this 
particular case and not in other cases? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are some other cases in 
the bill; but I will repeat what I have already said, that I 
wanted a maximum rate, because if the price of cotton declines 
to the price that prevailed in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
would be 43 per cent, and J do not want it at, any time any 
higher than 35 per cent. It is a limitation. 

Mr. LENROOT. It can do no possible harm, and the 85 per 
cent can bx no possibility increase the duty in any event. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, Mr. President, that it can 
do any harm. I do not think it can do any good. I should 
very much prefer that we had one rate; but, of course, the 
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committee have fixed it that way, and I think probably they 
have had an understanding on the other side of the Chamber 
to accept these amendments, and as à result of that understand- 
ing it probably would be futile for us to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote. Unless the Senator from South Carolina desires to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote, I shall not myself ask for it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I do not think it will be neces- 
sary. I think it would be a futile thing. We have made our 
protest here, I think the Senator from Wisconsin is absolutely 
right when he says that the House provisions ought to pre- 
vail—that is, that the Senate ought to be willing to aecept the 
House provisions, in view of the showing that has been made 
here as to the intrenchment of the manufacturers producing 
this article. I am perfectly willing, however, for the other 
side to take the responsibility, in view of the showing that 
was made here, and content myself with voting against it. I 
am on record in what I have had to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
committee will be stated, f 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Two amendments have already 
been agreed to in paragraph 903. On line 19, the comma has 
been removed after the word “pound,” and on line 24 the 
numerals “100” have been changed to 80.“ 

On line 24, the committee proposes to strike out “9” and to 
insert“ 15,“ so that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containing yarns the 
average number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall pay less 
duty than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, exactly the same argument 
applies to this item so far as the threads of lower count are 
concerned that applies to the controvarsy that we had with 
reference to yarns; and I can find no justification anywhere in 
the reports of the Tariff Commission or in an examination of 
a table of imports and exports for the increase that is proposed 
by the committee. Taking a count of 40, if the inereases pro- 
posed by the committee shall be adopted it will mean a 25 per 
cent ad valorem rate imposed upon all cloths with a count of 40. 

What are the facts with reference to imports and exports, 
and what are the facts that justify any such increase as is pro- 
posed by the committee? 

I want to take a little time—I shall not take very much—in 
calling attention to the reports of the Tariff Commission with 
reference to certain of the cloths that are included in this para- 
graph. In one of their information surveys they divide the 
cloths in this paragraph into three groups: 

Group I, average yarns, 40s to 808. 

Group II, average yarns, 80s to 1208, 

Group III, average yarns, 120s to 250s. 

I am speaking of Group I, which is the one now under con- 
sideration. They say: 

‘This group contains all the long Cloths, the heavier typewriter cam- 
bries, coarser nainsooks, and ordinary lawns. The domestic industry 
dominates the home market, exporting in increasing quantities, by 
virtue of large-scale production. The normal imports are negligible 
3 to those of Groups II and III, and are confined to cloths of 

pecial finish or textures, as organdy or t pentier cambric. The 
abnormal postwar demand in combination, with price conditions tem- 
porarily broke down the normal limits of competition, allowing the im- 
portation of cloths of this group in quantities far beyond the normal, 

Mr. President, the importations in 1920 were very large, but 
the Tariff Commission reports, as a reason for those imports 
being very large, that the demand was greater than our own 
mills could supply. 

Now, as to these cloths—and remember, these cover only the 
unbleached cloths, not printed, dyed, colored, and so forth— 
let us see what the imports were. 

In 1921 the total imports of all cloths under this paragraph 
amounted to $8,800,000, in round numbers, while at the same 
time we exported to the value of $19,609,000. In other words, 
our exports were six times our imports, and yet it is proposed 
by this amendment to increase the duty to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. This, again, is one of the instances where it seems 
to me the committee can not justify the increase in the rate 
that is proposed. The rate on the unbleached, under the 
Underwood law, runs from 74 per cent to 274 per cent. The 
average ad valorem on the unbleached, not made of long staple 
cotton, was 23 per cent, based upon the 1921 imports, and that 
includes all counts, of course. Most of them are the higher 
counts, as I think the Senator from Utah will acknowledge. 
That is to say, the yery large majority of the imports which 
come in under the entire paragraph are of the high counts, 
and the imports of the low counts are negligible and nominal. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate this afternoon to go 
into a discussion of the occasion for such imports as there are 
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of these lower counts, but the Tariff Commission explains them 
very fully, and gives as a reason for the imports of these lower 
counts, and why there are any, in view of our very large ex- 
ports, the fact that where there is a very limited demand for 
a certain design, where some one wants a limited quantity of 
the design furnished by him, the American manufacturer will 
not take the order unless the purchaser is willing to give àu 
order for not less than 8,000 square yards, while the English 
manufacturer will take an order for any amount, and make 
his price. The American manufacturer depends upon quantity 
production and low cost, with his automatic looms, and has no 
desire to deal in very small orders, whereas in England they 
will take any kind of an order, which accounts in large part 
for the amount of imports which do come in. 

I am not going to take further time in discussing this ques- 
tion, unless there be something to reply to later on; but the 
rate in the present law is practically prohibitive, and that being 
so, and this being an article of universal consumption in the 
United States, I can not and shall not vote for an increase in 
the rate such as is proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the position 
taken by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LuNROOT] is aside 
from the argument that these rates are inexcusably high and 
that we must keep the parity between the yarn that enters into 
the cloth and the cloth which is made out of the yarn, The 
Senate has restored the House rates in practically all of the 
yarn paragraphs. The relation of the yarn counts which enter 
into the cloth to be manufactured was scientifically adjusted, 
and the Senate in amending started with the yarns, and then, 
when they reached the cloth paragraphs, they amended them in 
a like manner. Therefore, as the Senate has acted upon the 
yarn paragraphs, if they leave this cloth paragraph as it is 
they will have the rates out of all proportion; in other words, 
they will have a higher protective duty on the cloth made out 
of a given yarn than they will have on the yarn out of which 
the cloth is made. 

I have from the Tariff Commission a diagram showing the 
relative schedules of the yarns and the cloth made out of the 
yarns, and the gradation is scientifically exact. In making 
these amendments the Senate adjusted the matter by raising the 
lowest count yarn and then made a like raise in the cloth made 
from that yarn. Now we have arrived at the cloth paragraph, 
and the House provision should obtain. 

But before we take a vote on this amendment, I want to read 
into the record a statement covering the very point the Senator 
has mentioned. 

The Senate Finance Committee bas used as a basis the progressive 
system of specific and ad valorem rates of duty that were pla by the 
House in paragraph 903. 

Senators will notice that this is the same progression found 
in the yarn— 
but not satisfied with these high rates, they have added to them by four 
different methods, 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to these specific 
ways of gerrymandering : 

First, they have, in paragraph 903 itself, added 5 per cent ad valorem 
for cloths of which as much as 40 per cent of the surface is vat dyed. 

Second, they have, in the last sentence of paragraph 904, changed 
the method of determination of the average yarn count, thereby inci- 
dentally destroying the comparability of import statistics, so that the 
average yarn count of any cloth will become 5 per cent higher than 
what it is now worked out under the Underwood bill. 

That is, by abandoning the yarn count, and counting the 
length of the thread when woven into the cloth, making it 
800 in place of 840. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been disagreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Has it been disagreed to in these two para- 
graphs? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a provision in the bill which applies 
to all these paragraphs and the committee haye disagreed to it. 
Therefore, there is no need to discuss that provision, because, 
as I stated day before yesterday, I think the committee has dis- 
agreed to it, and I have offered an amendment to strike that 
provision of the bill out. 

Mr. SMITH, I am very glad to know that even that little 
mite is saved. I read further from this statement: 

Third. They have added, in paragraph 905a. cumulative rates of 12 
per cent ad yalorem on coarse cloths and 15 per cent ad valorem on 
medium and fine cloths, when made with eight or more harness, or with 
drop boxes, Jacquards, lappets, or swivels. These cumulative rates 


will apply to at feast a third, possibly a half, of the total imports of 
countable cotton cloth. There are no swivel looms in the American 


cotton industry, and the object in adding 15 per cent ad valorem to non- 
competitive cloths, such as the dotted Swisses that are worn for sum- 
mer dresses, has not been explained by the committee. 

Just at this point I want to say that the Senator from Utah 
stated the other day that the dotted Swiss cloth had gone out 
of style. 


I dislike to think that as up-to-date a Senator as the 
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Senator from Utah has indicated the women of his country 


with being out of date. I do not know that he does as some 
people do—not to say that I do—walk on F Street sometimes 
and see the vast array of American beauty. Most of it is 
wonderfully enhanced by being clothed in dotted Swiss. I think 
if the Senator will just take a promenade up and down F Street 
at the proper hour of the day or evening he will be convinced 
of the fact that our American beauty is wonderfully enhanced 
by dotted Swiss. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator from South Carolina 
has not been on F Street in the last eight months, because the 
style in dotted Swiss went out, and the importations now do not 
amount to anything. If the Senator were up to date, I am quite 
sure he would say that is true. I ask him to go on Connecticut 
Avenue or Massachusetts Avenue to-morrow, if he can, on the 
Sabbath Day, and see how many dotted Swiss dresses he will 
find. 


Mr. SMITH. I will admit that my sight is not as good as it 
used to be, and it may be I was so taken up with the faces that 
I was not looking particularly at the dresses, 

Mr. POMERENE. It is quite evident that both the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator from Utah have an eye 
for the beautiful. y 

Mr. SMITH. And it is so wonderfully enhanced, and the 
modern method of dressing is so enticing, that one is inclined 
to see just what manner of cloth is used in the dresses. But I 
am persuaded to believe, according to the actual figures of the 
imports, that the Senator from Utah is absolutely wrong in his 
statement as to the imports of these goods. I read further 
from the statement: 

D gham checks, 

8 5 yee . sana of such 8 nino ere 
cheaper than abroad and imports consist almost entirely of goods, such 
as the fine Scotch ginghams, that are made of finer yarns and sell here 
at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic fabric. 

The Senator from Wisconsin covered the identical point I 
intended to emphasize. I have here the figures of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Interests of the United States, the Harvard 
series, and they dwell on the specializing of thé English manu- 
facturers in producing a small quantity of anything which any 
customer may want, any particular form, whereas in America 
we have practically standardized our goods, just as Mr. Henry 
Ford has standardized his ear, and the public are taking those 
standardized goods in volume, and at prices with which the 
world can not compete. A 

One reason why the American manufacturer is not competed 
with by these Englishmen is that he does not care to go to the 
ex and trouble of changing his loom or his machinery to 
adapt himself to the changing whims of fashion. On the other 
hand, those goods we import are imported here at a higher price 
than the American manufacturer can make those goods for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the reason 
why England does that is because of the fact that she has the 
world’s trade, and she can make a class of goods larger in 
quantity, even though they be specialties, than can the United 
States, because of the fact that we do not export them. That 
is exactly the same as the making of a piece of goods of any 
kind in the United States. One mill can not go to work and 
make a few pieces of cloth, no matter what price may be paid 
for it, but if they can have a wide trade within the United 
States, in different sections of the country, which will take 
enough to justify them making any one special line, they are 
only too glad to do it. 

Mr. SMITH. But the fact remains, and the Senator can not 
gainsay it, that in spite of the Payne-Aldrich law, the Dingley 
law, and all the other protective tariff provisions we have had, 
our mills have not engaged in the production of this kind of 


goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. The figures of the imports and exports show 
it. We do not produce the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator. We do 
produce these higher-priced cotton goods, just as fine as are 
produced, with the exception of ginghams, and there is no 
spot in the world which produces them better and finer except 
one place, and that is Scotland. But that is only one kind 
of goods, and a plain kind at that, as to the pattern. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before we are through with 
this schedule I shall have inserted a statement from those 
who have made a study of this, showing that we do not en- 
gage in that manufacture because it does not suit the par- 
ticular genius of American manufacturers, and in spite of 
the protection we did not take advantage of it, because we 
were more profitably engaged in manufacturing another line 
of standardized cotton goods. Of course, the tariff on those 


goods tends to enhance the price all along the line. 


Mr. LENROOT. 
me a moment? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to what the Senator is 
saying now, I thought I had at hand when I had the floor cor- 
roboration of the statement that I made with reference to 
quantity of production and the foreign manufacturer being 
willing to produce in very small quantities. I find in the 
Tariff Information Survey the following statement: 

Real co tition b 
only in 3 7777. chen eee 
fined to ginghams above 407 actual avera arn count and above 


140 threads to the square inch. These divide naturally into two 
classes, “shirting ginghams,“ with a fair constant demand, and 
“ dress ginghams” — U varying demand. SA s 8 ti 


The marketing 
of new or novelty patterns, so necessary in 8 
ular, is hazardous, laipas in large e 3 
tern not be acceptable to the bu the goods would have 


to be sacrificed, and must, W out in small quantities 
of any particular pattern and color. Domestic manufacturers, be- 
cause they are organized for large-scale production, can not afford 
to produce in this manner. Forei manufacturers on the other 
hand have always produced in sm: quantities of any one pattern 
and color. The minimum amount which the domestie mamitacturer 
will produce, if he is willing to accept special orders at all, is 
8,000 yards of a pattern and color, and he will not give exclusive 
pattern rights. Foreign manufacturers will weave to special order, 
giving exclusive rights on a pattern and color combination as low 
as 300 yards. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question? Is not that, 
then, a question of trade policy rather than tariff? 

Mr, LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
to make that statement, because the reason for that is that Eng- 
land has a trade that enables her to take an order for 300 yards 
from one person, but that does not mean that she only makes 
300 yards of that kind of goods. She has the world market. 

Mr. LENROOT. The only point I wished to make is that a 
very considerable portion of the imports that do come in con- 
stitute the special orders that our own manufacturers would 
not take. 

Mr. SMITH. They would not take them, because they do not 
have the ability to handle them or the desire to accept such 
small orders, 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not afford to take them, nor could a 
woolen mill go to work and make a new pattern cloth for a 300- 
yard order; they can not do it. They can not make cotton cloth 
in that way. But England has the markets of the world. She 
does not make 800 yards only of a certain pattern of cloth 
and sell it to one buyer in one State of the United States, or 
in South America, or in Canada, or in Australia. She makes 
not only that 300 yards but, having the world for a market, she 
will make a thousand times that number of yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. So do we. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not of this kind of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of the coarser goods. 

Mr. SMOOT.. But these are not the coarse goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are the coarser ginghams. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ginghams of the kind here are the Scotch 
ginghams. They are made in Scotland. They do not make 
them in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. The point I wish to make is that it is not 
an injury to the American manufacturer to have the special 
orders go over to England for a given pattern and come back 
here in small quantities, because if that pattern then becomes 
popular in the United States and there is a demand for a large 
quantity in the United States, the American manufacturer will 
then manufacture that pattern in large quantities. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the patterns change every year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Samples that are shown are made perhaps six 
months before a piece of goods is delivered to any industry in 
this country or anywhere else, and it is only during one year 
that that particular pattern would be in vogue. The American 
manufacturer has got to make the goods and offer samples to 
select from the same year that they are made by the foreign 
country or he can find no purchasers, 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator is an expert in wool- 
ens and I am not, except that I have studied the question 
through two tariff revisions. I ask the Senator whether it is 
not true that there are patterns which are novelties in the 
beginning and which run through cycles of two or three or 
four years with very large demand? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this paragraph 
has nothing whatever to do with that class of gingham. It 
applies to bleached and unbleached cloths. It is not figured 
cloths at all. There is nothing fancy involved, so far as the 
two paragraphs of the section are concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this controversy got off into 
the question of these extra designs. 

Mr. SMOOT., Dotted Swiss? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, of which the Senator says we do not 
partake, 

Now, resuming the statement from which I was reading: 


Drop-box fabrics, such as ginghams and checks, also do not need 
any special rate inasmuch as the larger part of such fabrics is made 
here chea than abroad and imports consist almost entirely of 
goods, such as the fine Scotch ginghams, that are made of finer yarns 
— — sell here at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic 
abric. 

Jacquard fabrics are imported in negligible quantities. so the ad- 
ditional duties on such is not a matter of any importance. The 
additional rates on fabrics woven with eight or more harnesses, however, 
cover the largest item of import, the cotton venetian lining, and eigh 
harness sateens intended to be finished into such Unings. TOE pis 
duction of such fabrics in the United States has largely increased since 
1914 and imports have been confined more and more to the finest 
appears ample. This provision 
arnesses, also cover dobby — 

smal 


ualities so that the Underwood dut; 
or fabries, woven with eight or more 
of which there is a substantial import, but one which is very 
as compared with domestic production. 

The cumulative rates of paragraph 905a appear totally unnecessary 
on top of the increase in rates in patagraph 3 itself. It should be 
remembered that the great bulk of imported cotton cloths sell on the 
American market at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic 
fabric, because imports are mainly que to superiority, or at least 
8 from the domestic in quality, finish, or fineness of yarn 
count. 

Fourth, They have given a compensatory seb of 10 cents a pound, 
to be tacked on to all the other duties mentioned, to cloths containing 
cotton of 1f Inches or longer. This is because a totally unnecessa 
duty of T cents a pound has been imposed on such cotton in paragrap 
900. As shown in the report just issued by the Tariff Commission, 
entitled “The emergency tarif act and long-staple cotton,” the im- 

orted “ Sakellarides" cotton from Egypt does not undersell the 
merican-Egyptian cotton known as “ Pima.” No. 2 Pima cotton is 
8 to-day at about 37 cents, about the same price as when the 
so-called emergency tariff act was passed, but the landed pri with- 
out duty, of fully good Sakellarides has gone up from about 36 cents 
to about 47 cents, due to world demand. The imported cotton was 
therefore selling on the American market at a higher price than Pima 
before the em cy act went into force and, even without the 
duty, is now selling at a considerable higher merga The zer re- 
sult of this duty, and the compensatory duty entailed thereby, is to 
increase the cost to the American fani le of goods made of such long- 
staple cotton, and to retard the development in this country of the 
weiving and export of such fine cloths, 

The system ef duties worked out in paragraph 903 a ra to be 


based on a logical and coordinated plan, even though the ra inserted 
in the ad valorem sections are inordinately high, but, having worked 
out such a system and inserted rates of duty, why the Finance 


Committee attempted to edge up its own rates here and there and 
there and there by four different devices? It would appear as if these 
patches must have been put on by manufacturers, especially gingham and 
venctian manufacturers, against the wish of the committee, for other- 
wise they would have been incorporated in a single set of logically 
adjusted rates that would apply equally to all. 

Taking this paragraph, the whole subject involved has al- 
ready been decided in the votes on yarn, It is not necessary for 
us to repeat the vast amount of cloths produced in this coun- 
try in excess of any importations. The only importations that 
we ever have that amount to anything are the cloths that have 
been shown here by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] 
and by excerpts from standard writers to be those that our 
manufacturers do not engage in the production of at all—novy- 
elties and specialties; as to the foreigners, they are willing to 
take a chance on creating the machinery and going to the trouble 
of producing—and which sell higher in this country when im- 
ported than any comparable fabric that we have here. Yet 
we impose a duty here that runs the whole gamut of cotton 
cloths, in the manufacture of 80 per cent of which we have 
not a competitor in the world. We can manufacture and under- 
sell any manufacturer in any part of the world. 

I want to repeat, just as I said the other day in opening the 
debate on the cotton schedule, that we must not forget that 90 
per cent of the spinnable cotton of the world is produced in 
America, and 70 per cent of all the kinds of cotton produced 
in the world are produced in America. That cotton is produced 
by American labor. The land is owned by American citizens, 
The whole world has to come to America to get its raw ma- 
terial, I submit to the Senate and to the American people that 
it is an indictment against the common sense, the common 
business sense of the country. We have a monopoly of the 
raw material, and the only competitor of whom we have any 
fear at all is the United Kingdom, Great Britain, whose civili- 
zation is on a par with ours, if not in some respects, as to 
education, superior, whose labor unions are in advance of ours, 
whose living conditions are as highly civilized as ours. They 
have to come 3,000 miles across the ocean to buy their raw 
material from us, transport it, convert it into the finished 
cloths, and yet we stand here declaring that we must erect a 
tariff wall against English competition when we have a mo- 
nopoly of the very raw material out of which she is to spin her 
finished products, 

It is true that practically all that is imported into this coun- 
try, or the greater per cent of it, comes made out of cotton not 


produced in America, and which we conld, until the action of the 
Senate the other day, get as cheaply as or cheaper than England 
could get the same identical Egyptian cotton. So that any imports 
which come into the country are made of Egyptian cotton, and 
we stand on a parity in getting the raw material. We have the 
advantage in the volume of goods produced per man, because 
in this very volume which I hold in my hand here, written by 
Mr. Copeland, of the Harvard University Series, he says the 
American manufacturer and the American mill operator pro- 
duce more per man than in any place in the world; that the 
machinery is of the very latest design; and the output per 
man greater than in any mill in the world. Having a monopoly 
of the raw material, having more than an advantage in the 
output per man, having an inventive genius in this country 
equal or superior to any, having every natural facility and 
advantage in the world, together with monopoly of the raw 
material, we are erecting a tariff wall to keep Great Britain 
and civilized Europe from competing with us in the manufac- 
ture of goods out of our own materials on our own soil. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that I can not see why we should 
have these duties on cotton cloths that we ought to admit we 
can make more cheaply and as to which we have no competi- 
tion. We produce millions and millions of yards, and we pre- 
empt the markets of the world with these standardized cotton 
cloths, and yet in these paragraphs we have practically a pro- 
hibitive duty on importations. I sincerely hope that the Senate 
in voting upon this paragraph will reject the amendment pro- 
posed on the part of the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has made a 
statement that the duties on unbleached cotton cloth and cotton 
cloth not printed are not now in conformity with the yarn 
schedule which was adoped on yesterday by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like 
to hear the statement which he has just made. 

Mr. SMOOT., I say that I agree with the statement of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin that the duties imposed in the 
first section of paragraph 903 on “cotton cloth, not bleached, 
printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured,” do not conform to 
the action of the Senate yesterday in reducing the rates on 
the lower-count yarns. Therefore I am going to offer amend- 
ments as the items are reached so as to conform to the action 
taken in relation to cotton cloth yarns on yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. On what line does the Senator from Utah 
intend to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will follow me, I will tell him 
what changes will be made. On page 122, at the beginning of 
line 24, it has been agreed to strike out 100“ and to insert 
80.“ Then, in the same line, where the language reads 
“shall pay less duty than 15 per cent ad valorem,” it is pro- 
posed to change 15 per cent to 10 per cent; and where the 
language continues, “and in addition thereto, for each num- 
ber,” it is proposed to retain “one-fourth”; in other words, 
the minimum rate will be 10 per cent ad yalorem and one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for each number, which on 80's will be 20 
per cent. The total is equivalent to 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator insist on the one-fourth in- 
stead of the one-fifth? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will see that on page 122, line 
24, the House has fixed the rate at “9 per centum ad valorem, 
and in addition thereto for each number one-fifth of 1 per 
centum.” That made 29 per cent ad valorem, Now, I propose 
to change that 9 per cent to 10 per cent, and then to strike 
out “one-fifth” and insert “one-fourth.” On 80's that would 
make the rate 80 per cent. The committee propose to reduce 
the 40 per cent, in line 2, on page 123, to 30 per cent, which 
will make the paragraph conform to the action already taken 
according to the number of yarns in the cloth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then does the Senator from 
Utah move 

Mr. SMITH. Just one moment, Mr. President; I wish to 
figure this out, so as to ascertain just what the changes are. 
It has been agreed, as I understand, to reduce the number of 
the yarn from 100 to 80, and the ad valorem rate to 10 per 
cent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah on behalf of the committee, which will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 122, line 24, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “9” and insert “ 10.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is very evident, of course, that 
the amendment proposed constitutes a material reduction, but, 
according to the contention made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
and as I attempted to explain, the amendments suggested will 
not keep the yarns and the cloth upon the same parity. If we 
reduce the 100 to 80 and the ad valorem to 10 per cent and then 
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leave the one-fourth and put the maximum at 30, the rate on 
the cloth will be from 33 to 4 per cent out of line with the rate 
on the yarn that enters into the cloth. To keep the exact 
parallel where the rate is based upon 80 counts in place of 100 
counts, 27 per cent should be the maximum rather than 30. The 
House rate was 29 per cent based upon 100 counts, at 9 per cent, 
with one-fifth per cent for each additional number, so that if 
worked out according to the percentages, the rate should be 
about 26 per cent instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the object of the amendments 
is to provide a rate of 30 per cent on the unbleached cloth, 
35 per cent on the bleached, and then 45 per cent on cotton 
cloth that is printed, dyed, colored or woven, containing above 
80 counts. We do not want to impose a higher duty than 40 
per cent on cotton cloth coming into this country, and that 
is what we have provided for—on unbleached cloth 30 per 
cent, on bleached 35 per cent, and on the fancy, high-priced 
novelties and luxuries 45 per cent. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me that to make the rates 
harmonize, assuming that the House progressive rate was on 
a correct basis, we should retain the one-fifth and provide 
10 per cent ad valorem and one-fifth of 1 per cent for each 
additional thread. 

Mr. SMITH. That would just about be correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would make 26 per cent up to 80 
counts, and would leave 30 per cent for cloth over 80 counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
believe when we get up to cloth of 80 threads that 30 per 
cent will be any too much. When the cloth is above 80 threads 
it gets in the class of very fine goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator as to that, but the 
Senator himself only proposes 30 per cent on cloth containing 
in excess of 80 counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is ample. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; but it is on the higher counts 
that the highest ad valorem should prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not want it reduced down to 26 per 


cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not suggest that it be reduced down to 
that point on counts over 80, but under 80 is where I suggest 
that we make the additional rate one-fifth instead of one- 
fourth, which would bring it to 26 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, that would make 
the duty on 80 thread 26 per cent and on 81 thread 30 per cent, 
and that would hardly be right. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if action could be taken whereby 
“100” would be retained and the remainder of the House 
provision, the contention the Senator is making would be met. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have got to provide for counts between 80 
and 100; there is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest that the Senate recede from the 
amendment substituting 80“ for “100,” and then the para- 
graph would be in conformity with the action taken up to the 
present time, and that would take care of the very point for 
which the Senator is contending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin if 
we do that then we will have imported a great quantity of 
fancy yarns up to 79; they will not be made up to 80, but will 
stop just under that mark. What we want to do is to take care 
of the goods that we know come in here in sharp competition 
with the American goods in great quantity. 

Mr. SMITH. The parity will be preserved by leaving in 
“ one-fifth ” instead of “ one-fourth.” 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether a straight line drawn is 
maintained or not. 
Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of a straight line, but we 


are trying to reduce the rates of duty to the point where they 
would have some semblance of science and equity. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have that now, Mr. President, with the 
amendments which I have proposed. 

Mr. SMITH. I was simply trying to show that a diagram 
would portray the accomplishment of just the thing we are 
trying to avoid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 122, line 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “9” and insert “10.” © 

Mr. SMOOT, That is correct. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 122, line 25, it is pro- 
3 to strike out “ one-fifth ” and insert in lieu thereof “ one- 
‘ou ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, on a 40-count cloth, if this 
amendment is adopted, we will still be imposing a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem, I very much wish we might upon these 
lower counts at least preserve this one-fifth. I am very sorry 
that the committee have not seen fit to make one additional 
grouping, so as to cover the lower counts, That they have not 
done. They run from 1 to 80 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that the House gave 
29 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; in excess of 100. 

Mr. SMOOT. In excess of 100. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not objecting to the 30 per cent in 
excess of 100—not at all—but we are imposing an excessively 
high rate on the counts below 60. That is my point. Can we 
not let this go over until Monday? I do not think there is very 
much difference between us here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean also the next bracket of 
cloth bleached, and so forth? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will give 
assurance that in conference this matter will be worked out so 
that there will be a proper relation on the lower counts, I 
would have no objection to adopting this amendment now; but 
I do not like to have the amendment adopted imposing 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in conference 
if 100 is agreed to instead of 80, of course, then it will fall 
naturally, as the Senator says. 

Mr. LENROOT, That would be true; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But really, I want to say to the Senator, the 
keenest competition comes between 80's and 100’s. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator upon that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it would be better to 
let it go over and work it out. Of course, the Senator intends 
i do this and that in conference, but he may not be able to 

o it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, it is in conference, but I do not think 
it is very good policy to rely upon a conference taking care of 
things of that sort. I suggest that we let it go over until Mon- 
day and see if we can not adjust it. 

Mr. President, the little controversy that is going on between 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber with reference to 
the adjustment of this rate so as to make it satisfactory to the 
other side of the Chamber is taking up some time; and to help 
them out I am going to put into the Recorp a letter which J 
received shortly after the 22d day of June, and which I ougm 
to have put into the Recorp before, but I failed to do so. It is 
a letter from the managing director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. It seems that the executive committee 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association entered into a 
careful consideration of certain charges that were made by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with reference to profiteering. 
This letter was addressed to the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser], but never by him, I think, put in the RECORD. 
It is as follows: 


I did not say that I could do it, but I say it is in 


New YORK, June 22, 1922, 
Hon. PORTER J. McCuMBER, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The executive committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, after having given careful consideration to certain charges 
made by you, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14 

. 8709), have unanimously adopted the following statement and 

ted me te send it to you: 

The CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp reports you to have sald— 

1. “The great metropolitan newspapers to-day are attacking the 
McCumber tariff bill because their prosperity for the moment depends 
upon the prosperity of their advertisers. With every metropolitan 
paper the mouthpiece of the importer who bue its 8333 pages 
the very foundation of the temple of protection is being un ermined 
by this insidious propaganda; 

2. „And their advertisers are making fortunes buying 
cheaply abroad and selling at tremendously high prices to the American 
consumer.” 

The answer to charge No. 1, in effect that the great metropolitan 
newspares are venal and corrupt, should more properly come from the 
newspapers; but we desire to record our belief that this charge is 
untrue and unsupportable and unworthy of the chairman of a com- 
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mittee as Important and responsible as is the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. For the good of our American institutions this assertion should. 
either be proven or withdrawn. 

We consider it fitting that the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion should answer your second cha that of “ profiteering,” as 
our membership includes about 2,000 stores, both large and small, 
situated from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian border 
to the Rio Grande, doing a net business yearly of more than $2,000,- 
000,000. We shall refute this charge, not by mere assertion but by 
actual published figures determined by the inve tions of one re- 
sponsible, independent organization and by three important Govern- 
ment commissions and agencies. 

You base your charge on the e ere of a number of imported 
articles, such as a cuckoo clock, imitation pear] necklace, kitchen 
table knife, barber's clipper, linen napkin, electric-light „ silver- 
backed watch. lady’s glove, shears, razor; curling iron, paper thermos 
bottle, English straw hat, cane, carving set, pocketkni decorated 
plate, flapjack turner, briar pe and smoothing, iron. You designate 
the “spread” between the reign cost and the retail price of each 
of the articles of your exhibit as the“ profit,” as follows: (p. 8711). 
* Here is a little watch, silver-backed, I think. I do not know whether 
it is bought by the gross or by e . The foreign cost is a 
dollar, and it is retalled in this country for $9.45. The G rie there- 
fore, is $8.45 and the profit, of course, would be per cent. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the cost and selling figures pre- 
sented. or your method of computing them, or whether oar are due 
to depreciation of exchange, the truth as to the “ profit" is, of 
course, entirely different from your statement, because the foreign 
cost must be added the cost of foreign buying, inland freight abroad, 
consular fees, freight, and insurance, duty to the United States Gov- 
ernment, customhouse charges, general overhead, the cost of doing 
business’ in this country, and Federal and other taxes. The ead 
between the cost so determined and the price at which the goods are 
sold is the true profit. Thus it fs W that every percentage 
of “profit” of importer and retailer stated by you “in some cases 
to be upward of 2,000 per cent“ is imeorrect and misleading. Tt 
appears that you have made the error of designating as“ fit” the 
difference between the first cost of the m andise and its. marked 
retail selling price. How profitable: all business would be if there 
were no expenses! 

As to the articles selected to create this impression it can fairly be 
said that they are not important items or representative of the imports 
which come into America, nor do they reflect the general condition of 
the trade. It has been stated on the floor of the Senate that the annual 
production of clocks in the United States is about $280,000,000, of 
which there is exported almost $5,000,000 in free competition with the 
clocks. of other countries, while but $500,000, or about two-tenths of 
1 per cent, is imported annually in competition with our own clocks. 
Of electric-light bulbs there was imported in 1921 into the United 
States about $250,000 wo there was ed $ . worth, 
and there was manufactured in this country about $60,000,000 worth, 


imports thus being less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. Other examples 
given are similar, 
The truth about the so-called “ fiteering” by ent stores: 


has been authoritatively proven to be at complete variance with your 
assertions, In 1920 the United States Department of Justice completed. 
under the Lever Act, a searching investigation into the charges of re- 
tail “ e e so widely circulated in the press at that time 
Their agents visited practi y every big store in this country, called 
for invoices and statistics of every sort, which were freely supplied by 
the stores. To the best of our knowledge and belief, out of thousands 
of department stores investigated, profiteering was found in practically 
no cases. It is interesting, in view of your charges that the news- 
papers are controlled by their large advertisers, to note that for a 
period of six or eight months the press of this country at that time 
carried on the hue and cry against the retail stores, alth 

bers of our trade were large users of their adve: umns: The 
investigation by the ier nate of Justice convinced the press that 
the charges were unfounded, and the campaign was not only fairness 
discontinued but hundreds of papers apologized editorially for the 
publicity which the newspapers had given to the unwarranted and. un- 
supported charge of “ profiteering.” f 

The Bureau of Business Research of the Graduate School of Bust- 
ness Administration of Harvard University conducted an inquiry into 
the cost of operation in retail dry goods and department stores through- 
out the United States. We quote from their report: 

Profit and loss statements for the year 1920 were obtained from 
305 stores located in 39 States, with ageresate net sales of $585,- 
193.000 vanin per store from $71,000 to $29,000,000. The average 
net profit was shown to be .018 per cent of sales.” 

In other words, out of each $1 of sales one and eight-tenths cents 
wae retained as profit. Certainly a net pron: of one and eight-tenths 
centes would not be regarded as satisfac 
critic of the retailer. 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen was a more profitable year. for re- 
tallers, as the yea figures show. These figures were compiled 
for the United States Department of Justice by a committee of store 
controllers representing the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
They covered 120 large stores doing an aggregate business of $203,- 
451,000—from $34,000 to $21,000,000 8 showed an average 
net profit of five and seventy-one: one Hundredths per cent before 
Federal taxes. 

The final record about the so-called department store “ profiteering ” 
has just been written by the Joint Congressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural inquiry appointed to investigate the prices of food, clothing, 
etc., for the . of finding out whether profiteering was goin 
on or whether the spread between the cost of producing and wha 
cousumers have to pay was due to other causes. The complete report 
has not yet been made public, but the commission's: findings relating 
to 1 and clothing were announced by its chairman on June 
14. 1 . Chairman SYÐNEY ANDERSON, forecasting the section of the 
report dealing with retail dry goods stores, says: “Re d s 
profits are found to have averaged .058 per cent for the A MS ere 
pened from 1913 to 1921. From this profit must be deducted such 
tems as shrinkage in inventory value of merchandise, Federal taxes, 
and stock-moving reductions in response to price declines or move“ 
ment of stock accumulation.” 

Thus it is apparent that after the deduction of Federal taxes and 
merchandise uctions the actual final net profit of department stores 


‘ory by even the most bitter 


for the last nine-year period must have been considerably less than 


5 cent. 
The results of these authoritative investigations, three of Which were 
States Government, establish 


conducted by agencies of the United 


how untrue and unfair have always been and now are the oft-repeated 
charges of “ profiteering ” by department stores, and should suggest 
the justice of ending such unwarranted attacks against the department 
stores of this country. 

There is no monopoly or combination among the thousands of store- 
peers that enables t to charge exorbitant prices. As a matter 
of fact, competition is probably keener and more unrestricted than in 
any other line or trade in the country. 

e understand the traditional Republican tariff policy to be of suffi- 
cient protection for Americam labor and the American manufacturer to 
offset the difference in the cost of 8 here and abroad. The 
American retail merchant strongly favors such protection. but is con- 

ced that no American manufacturer can honestly ask for more. 

importance of imported merchandise to retail stores lies 
in quite anotber direction than profits was shown in the brief 
which the National Retail Dry Goods Association submitted to the 
Senate Finance Committee on January 17, 1922, after the committee 
had denied us a hearing on the tariff bill. In that brief it was stated, 

Of the entire membership of the association, a very small proportion 
z do any direct importing and the total amount of imported com- 
modities, whether directly imported or otherwise, sold in the stores 
which support the organizatiom bas been estimated as probably less 
than 5 per cent of the entire yolume of goods handled by such stores,” 
thus proving conclusively that the department stores are not dependent 
on imported merchandise for their livelihood. The importance of im- 
ported merchandise to the retailer and to the consumer lies in the com- 
ee Which it gives to domestic manufacturers to hold down prices. 

3 in d, it seems against the public interest to write the 
tariff duties so high as to Aae foreign competition and so high 
as to raise prices to the consumer, i 

The opposition manifested by retailers and the country at lar; 
to the proposed tariff bill is quite understandable and is based on the 

of lower and not higher prices for all the necessities of life. 


. As the Comptroller of 
„ R. Crissinger, before the Maine nkers" Association, 
June 17, at Augusta, Me., “The great buying and consuming public is 
not going to be brought into the market by asking it to pay higher 
prices when it has already proved unable to pay lower ones.” 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association is opposed to the pro- 
posed tariff because its rates have not been constructed in a scientific, 
nonpartisan, poe ere manner, because it carries higher rates. on 
most finished products than a sound, protective principle requires; be- 
cause it will tend to raise prices to the consumer; because it will tend 
to restrict imports necessary to the international commerce of the 
United States, and in so do will damage the interests of all those 
on whose exportable surplus the international price has a vital and 
direct influence, namely, the farmer, the cotton grower, the producer of 
metals, the exporting manufacturer, ete. 

Inasmuch as your charges i seaport department stores were made 
openly. on the floor of the Senate and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Rxconp, we request that this entire statement also be 
printed in the RECORD. 


r 
or hal ascent Se ven tte gic ne MOMS, en. 
Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL RETAIL. DRY Goons ASSOCIATION, 
Lew Hann, Managing Director. 

That letter, I think, has never been published in the RECORD. 
It came to me probably about the 24th of June, and I should 
have put it in at that time; but I put it in my desk and did not 
find it until a short time ago, and it occurred to me that the 
hiatus created by this little diversion was a good time to put it 
in without infringing upon the time of the Senate. 

Mr: SMOOT. I think there is one statement in the letter that 
is altogether too broad. They say they were denied a hearing 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee had hearings on the American 
valuation, as the Senator knows, because he was in the com- 
mittee when we spent days and weeks upon the American valua- 
tion, and, as I remember, after that subject had been closed, 
and after repetition after repetition had been made by the wit- 
nesses on that subject, there was a request made by the 
retailers’ association to open that subject up again, and, of 
course, the committee refused to do so. I think sow they are 
very well satisfied that they did not, because when the final 
vote was taken it was shown that there were seven votes in 
the committee against and three for, and if the committee had 
given them a week or a month longer on the question of the 
American valuation it could not have come out differently from 
the way it did come out, and from the way they wanted it to 
come out. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator state that they only asked 
to be heard on the American valuation? I infer from this letter 
that they desired to be heard generally in epposition to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were heard generally, but, as I remember 
now, they wanted to open up the question of the American valu- 
ation again, thinking that the committee had not determined 
just what they were going to do, and of course it had not been 
given out, because it was one of the very last things determined 
by the committee. I thought it was only fair to make that 
statement. It may be that they made am application at some 
other time, or for some other purpose; but that is all that eame 
before the committee. 

Mr: SIMMONS. The letter was not directed to me. It was 
sent to me in a letter inclosing it, saying it had been sent to the 
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chairman of the Finance Committee. I think there was a 
request that I put it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not complaining because the Senator has 
done that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not put it in on account of that state- 
ment. I think that is of minor importance. But I was glad to 
read the latter part of it, because it seemed to me a particularly 
strong and vigorous statement in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to make the statement because the 
Finance Committee gave everybody a chance to be heard who 
wanted to be heard. That kept us there weeks and weeks. 
Every Representative who came was admitted into the com- 
mittee, no matter whether we had settled upon the rates or 
not, and was allowed to make a statement and to bring whom- 
ever he wanted. Every Senator who wanted to be heard, even 
on paragraphs we had passed upon, was allowed to come be- 
fore the committee. I do not want the impression to go abroad 
that the committee tried to choke off any hearings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not want to create that impression. 
I am rather inclined to think that in those general hearings 
anybody who wanted to be heard could be heard. I care noth- 
ing about that statement. The letter was not read for the 
purpose of bringing that out, but I read the letter for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the fact that the retailers of this country, 
speaking through their authorized agents, declare emphatically 
and unequivocally that these rates will tend to raise prices at 
a time when the country expects and demands lower prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 123, line 2, the Senator 
from Utah has sent to the desk and proposed an amendment, 
in the paragraph covering cotton cloth, not bleached, to strike 
out “100” and to insert in lieu thereof 80,“ so as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on line 21, page 123. 
Instead of “35,” the rate I sent to the desk, I move to strike 
out “40.” as originally proposed by the committee, and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof 30,“ so as to read: 3 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 123, line 10, under cotton 
cloth, bleached. the Senator from Utah moves to strike out 
“100” and insert in lieu thereof “ 80,” so as to read: 

When containing yarns the average number of which does not ex- 
ceed 80, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 123, line 
11, to strike out 13 and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” so 
as to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containing yarns the 
8 number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall pay less duty 
than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Utah state the justifi- 
eation for a higher ad valorem on bleached cotton cloth than 
upon cotton cloth not bleached? 

Mr. SMOO®. Every manufacturer who appeared said that 
the 5 per cent was not sufficient. Everything they use bears a 
tax in the bill, and not only that, but the differential between 
the labor costs in this country and other countries, with the 
extra cost of the items used in the bleaching and dyeing, justi- 
fies at least 5 per cent. 

Mr, LENROOT. We are taking care of vat dyeing. 

Mr. SMOOT, I did not say vat dyeing;-I said dyeing. The 
vat dyeing is taken care of. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is aware, is he not, that the 
Tariff Commission finds that bleaching costs less in the United 
States than in England? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is denied. 

Mr. LENROOT. Denied by whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. By every man who is compelled to bleach cloth 
in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. In this Tariff Commission survey the Tariff 
Commission has taken occasion at least three times to discuss 
this very question, and on each occasion they have stated most 
emphatically that dyeing and bleaching costs less in the United 
States than in England. The Senator admits that that statement 
is made by the Tariff Commission, does he not? 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘Yes; they make that statement, but I can not 
see upon what basis it is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the same mode of dyeing is used in 


England and foreign countries as is used here. We have a duty 
upon the dyestuffs, in paragraph 26, and also on the interme- 
diates, in paragraph 25, which we have never had the like before. 
5 — LENROOT, I understand that; I am not referring to 

a 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of vat dyes. I am speaking 
of the great mass of coal-tar dyes. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I want to know is whether there is 
any justification for any increase in the ad valorem other 
than by way of the compensatory duty imposed because of the 
duty imposed upon dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very small, indeed. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the committee arrive at this 5 
per cent—for it amounts to 5 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it amounts to 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon what basis do they arrive at 5 per 
cent; by reason of the additional cost of the dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. If these goods were worth, say, $1 a pound, 
that would be only a difference of 5 cents, and we have a duty 
on those goods of 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Outside of the common different wood extracts, every coal-tar 
product in this bill, in paragraph 26, carries a duty of 7 cents 
a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. I stated frankly the other 
day that those rates were put in this bill so that it would not be 
necessary to put an embargo upon those very goods. 

Mr. LENROOT, What articles enter into the bleaching? It 
is just bleaching we are talking about now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it is just white yarn, they would 
use sulphur or specially prepared acids. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the only paragraph we are dis- 
cussing now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It depends on the kind of cloth to be bleached. 
No bill has ever been written that I know of where there was 
not a differential between the cloth in gray and the cloth 
bleached. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the committee recommends a 
larger differential than the House did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee recommends a differential 
of 5 per cent, and the House made one of 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on account of our beginning at No. 
80 instead of No. 100. In fact, there is not as much difference 
in this as in the unbleached, because in the unbleached the House 
gave them 29 and we gave them 30, and here the House gave 
them 33 and we give them 35; and the 29 and 33 was on the 
American valuation. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee proposes no reduction what- 
ever in the lower counts of bleached cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in the lower counts of bleached cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does propose a reduction in the 
higher counts of bleached cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that is consistent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is consistent with the rates the House pro- 
vided. That is the way the House wrote it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If we are going to have a reduction in the 
higher counts, does not the Senator agree with me that we 
ought to have a reduction in the lower counts, if the committee 
was correct in its basis in the first instance? Will the Senator 
not accept the House rate of 13 per cent there? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand the Senator from Wisconsin. 
He is contending that as we have reduced the number from 100 
to 80, then the normal reduction would be from the 15 to 
the 13? 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee brought in a minimum of 40 
per cent on the higher counts. I have said many times that it 
is the higher counts which justify a liberal duty. Now the com- 
mittee comes in und proposes, very properly—I am not criticiz- 
ing it—a substantial reduction in the higher counts, but pro- 
poses no reduction in the lower counts. If the committee was 
right in the first instance, they have not the progressive rate 
here which ought to apply when they reduce the minimum of 
the high counts to 35 and make no reduction on the low counts. 
Here again, I may say, it is upon these low-count bleached cot- 
tons that our imports are only a small fraction of our exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The class of goods falling in the class of 
bleached is altogether a different class of goods from the un- 
bleached. There are so many of them which are sold even 
without bleaching. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do plain white goods come in under this 


paragraph? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but generally, where they are plain and 
bleached, they carry a fine thread, particularly the importa- 
tions. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true; but that merely em- 
phasizes what I have been saying many times, that we are 
exporting in large quantities the low counts, and we are im- 
porting, what we do import, of the high counts, and I do in- 
sist that when the committee comes in and proposes a reduc- 
tion in the high counts there ought to be a reduction in the 
lower counts as well. z 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not figured out just what change it 
would make. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest we disagree to the amendment, 
leaving it 13«per cent, and it can be taken up afterwards 
and harmonized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not let it go at 15 per cent, and then let 
that be figured up? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator very well understands the 
difference between the committee bringing in an amendment 
later on and having it adopted, and an individual trying to open 
it up. It would be very simple for the committee to do it 
if it is found necessary to do it. I ask that this amendment 
be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to disagree to the amendment. I 
want to see just how it brings the relativity between the yarn 
and the cloth, and if there is that difference I shall want to 
ask that it be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand the two Senators who have 
had this argument. On line 10 we reduce to 80, and disagree to 
the Senate proposition of 15 per cent on line 11. 


Mr. SMOOT. And then disagree to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. We disagree to 100 and leave it 80, and dis- 
agree to 40 and leave it 33. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; disagree to the amendment and leave it 


33 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. All right; I am ready for a vote. £ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 
123, in line 12, to strike out “one-fifth” and insert “ one- 
fourth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Smoor] has sent to the desk and proposes an amendment, on | 


line 13, to strike out 100“ and insert “ 80.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to in the next line. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 13 the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “33” and insert “ 40.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 23, in the next paragraph, 
paragraph 903, the Senator from Utah sends to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment to strike out 100“ in the House text and to 
insert 80,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 123, line 23, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “13” and to insert “15,” with the 
modification proposed to change “15” to “20.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when this is 
done I shall ask that three-tenths be reduced to one-fourth, 
so it will make it 40 per cent instead of 45. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not quite understand the Assistant 
Secretary with reference to the committee amendment. When 
it does not exceed 100, is it to be 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads: 

When containing yarns the average number of which does not exceed 
80, shall pay a less duty 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator can not mean that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. The rate is 20 per cent 
ad valorem and one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem for each 
additional count. One-fourth of 80 is 20, which would make 
40 per cent instead of 45 as reported by the committee. These 
are all higher numbers. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they are lower numbers. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are above 40. They are exceeding 40, 
22 per cent. ` 

Mr. LENROOT. But it reads “none of the foregoing,” and 
that excludes all below 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the language, he will 
see that it reads: 


XLII— 651 


Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven figured, containing 
rns the average number of which does not exceed No, 40, forty- 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent average number per pound: ex- 
ceeding No. 40, 22 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, sixty-five: 
one-hundredths of 1 et cent average number per pound for every 
number in excess of 40: Provided—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator's 20 per cent will apply to 
the 20 count or the 40 count. It will make 30 per cent ad 
valorem on a 40 count. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I suppose the best way to make it will be 
to leave the 15 per cent as it is, and then for each number add 
five-sixteenths of 1 per cent, which makes the 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT, Whatever increase there is should be by ad 
valorem per number, because otherwise we will carry the high- 
est rate to the lowest count, 

Mr. SMOOT. It will figure exactly the same in the end with 
the exception of those on the lower count. I ask that “15” 
be agreed to instead of “ 20.” 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 103, in line 23, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “13” and to insert “15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is in line 
24, where the committee proposes to strike out “ one-fifth” and 
insert “ five-sixteenths.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. If we want to keep the parity with what we 
have just done, in place of one-fifth, certainly one-fourth would 
be high enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; one-fourth would be 27 per cent. Fifteen 
per cent is 15 per cent on those lower than 80, and above 80 it 
would be 15 per cent and five-sixteenths. Five-sixteenths of 
80 is 25 per cent, and 25 and 15 is 40 per cent on the higher 
count. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
ing 80? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and striking out 45 and inserting 40. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So the duty on the count of 80 
will be 40 per cent? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Those are the finest goods that are made. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator reduces that to une-fourth in 
place of tive-sixteenths—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we would only have 35 per cent. 

Mr, SMITH, And the House only had 33 per cent on the 
higher count. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the American valuation. 

Mr. SMITH. But 33 per cent even when restricted to the 
higher count, and now you have lowered the count and raised 


Is the Senator striking out 100 and insert- 


the rate of duty. 


Mr. SMOOT. Because of the very fact that the goods that 
we have to protect are goods the count of which is over 80. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator if I have 
it accurately now? The House proposed 33 per cent and one- 
fifth. Assuming the count is 80, one-fifth would be 16, and plus 
13 would be 29 per cent under the House rate. We propose to 
make it 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the House had up to 100, which would be 
13, and one-fifth of 20. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate would then be one-fifth 
of 80, which would be 16, and plus 13 would be 29. As we 
have it, we have 15 per cent and three-tenths. Three-tenths 
would be 24 and plus 15 would be 39. The House proposed 
29 and we raise it to 39. Are my figures correct? Five- 
sixteenths is 25. Twenty-five and 15 are 40, but the House rate 
practically figured 29 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House rate figured it up to 80, but 
100 up to 33. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we are figuring on the basis 
of not to exceed 80. Figured on that basis the House rate 
was 29 and the Senate committee rate is 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct on the one particular number. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana That is. those that do not ex- 
ceed 80. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the one 
were 80, American valuntion. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate of duty, figuring on a count 
of 80 and above, is 274. Now, we propose to add to that the 
difference between 274 and 40, or a 12} per cent increase on 
that character of goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and these are the very character of goods 
that ought to have the increase. 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me that on the imports and exports 
of the kind of goods here described, reducing the count down to 
80, a 123 per cent raise is absolutely unjustifiable, even taking 
the American valuation. As we have already agreed to the 15 


particular number if it 
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per cent, if we want to keep a parity, in place of making it 
five-sixteenths we should make it one-fourth, and then it works 
out 35 per cent; which is an increase of 74 per cent over the 
Underwood rate over the present tariff duty, and it seems to me 
that in all conscience is sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT; On these very goods the importations for the 
year 1910 were 37,000,000 square yards, in round numbers; in 
1914, 39,000,000 square yards, in round numbers; in 1921, 
74,000,000 square yards; and for January, February, March, 
and April.of 1922 are greatly increased over the period of 
1921; in other words, if the same rate of importations continues 
during 1922 as for the first four months of 1922, there will be 
197,880,967 square yards imported into the United States. If 
there is any count of yarn or any class of goods which needs 
protection, it is the very class that we are discussing at this 
time. They are just as much of a novelty as the silks are. 

Mr. SMITH. The exports of cotton goods in 1921 were 419,- 
501,808 yards. For the nine months ending Mareh 31, 1922, 
the exports were 432,281,567. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Where does the Senator get those figures? 

Mr. SMITH. From the Commerce Reports for May 1, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have copied them wrong. 

Mr. SMITH. I have the report itself. There were 419,501,808 
yards exported in 1921, and for the nine months ending March 
1, 1922, there were 432,281,557 yards exported, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no such figures, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH. It is stated here as follows: 

The most convincing indication that the United States export trade 
in cotton goods has passed the -war periods of overbuying and 
depression and that a period of normal expansion in fo markets 
has set in is found in the statistics for the nine months ending March, 


1 After araning from its 1920 yearly total of 799,156, yards 
to 544,121,400 yards in the calendar year 1921, an actual increase from 


419,501,800 N for the three-quarter-year period ending March, 1921, 
t 432 281,6 yards for the corresponding period ending March, 1922, 
sr ered. 


Mr. SMOOT.. All I can say is that I hold in my hand the 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
part 1, and I find this to be the fact as to cotton cloths: For 
the 11 months ending with May of this year there were exported 
of cotton cloths 102,620,544 square yards. 

That is what this report states. The value of those exports 
was $18,027,709. 

Mr. SMITH. The table which was furnished by the Tariff 
Commission and which, I think, all Senators have 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand this report to the Senator if he 
wishes to see it. It is from the department. 

Mr. SMITH. Shows that for the calendar year 1921 the 
quantity of cotton cloth: imported was 112,340,259 square yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH. The exports for the same period—that is, for 
1921—-were 551,512,042 square yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the information furnished as to the ex- 
ports in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but when we come to 1922, instead of 
there being 551,512,942 yards exported, there were only 102,- 
000.000 yards exported. 

Mr. SMITH. That was only for 9 months. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was for 11 months. 

Mr. SMITH. The figures which I have read are the figures 
furnished by the Commerce Reports for 9 months. 

Mr. SMOOT; The exports for 11 months ending May, 1922, 
were 102,620,544 square yards, as against 551,512,942 square 
yards for the calendar year 1921—not one-fifth of the amount. 
That is where we are drifting. 

Then, take the imports; just think of the imports into the 
United States. Here they are: In 1910 there were imported 
61,000,000 square yards—I am not going to give the odd fig- 
ures; in 1914, 59,000,000 square yards; in 1921 imports jumped 
to 112,000,000 square yards; and then, when we come to the 
first four months of 1922, there were nearly 66,000,000 square 
yards imported, In other words, during the entire year, on that 
same basis, there will be 197,000,000 square yards imported. 
I should think the Senate could see the direction in which we 
are going. As I have stated, if a duty is required for the 
protection of any industry in the United States it is for this 
very industry. We are only proposing to increase the duty 
from 273 per cent. which is the existing law, and under which 
these importations are coming in, to 40 per cent. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have followed the 
figures, and the increase over the present rate on the particu- 
lar commodity we are now considering is 45.45 per cent, almost 
8.50 per cent increase on that particular class of goods. If any 
such inerease were necessary, of course, there would have been 


no production whatever of those goods in this country. As a 
matter of fact, if an increase of 50 per cent over the present 
rate is required in order to give it protection, the industry 
would have been destroyed in this country. 

Mr.. SMOOT. It is a 50 per cent in the ad valorem rate, but 
not a 50 per cent rate increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate proposed constitutes a 
50 per cent increase over the existing rate. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is about 45 per cent of the ad valorem 


rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the minimum, and the 
bill provides that the specific rate shall never be less than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not want the Senator’s statement to go 
in such a form as that it would be misunderstood. Under the 
Senator's statement as to an increase of 50 per cent it might 
appear to some that instead of the rate being 273 per cent 
it would be 774 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This matter is so simple that 
there ought not to be any possibility of mistake about it. 
There is an existing ad valorem rate upon this class of goods 
of 273 per cent. In place of the ad valorem rate, the pending 
bill carries certain specific rates; but it is provided that those 
rates shall never be less than a certain per cent, which we 
have figured out to be 40 per cent, if the count of the goods 
does not exceed 80, which is an increase from 273 per cent 
ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem, and it may be higher 
than that. 

Mr; SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The specific rate may go higher, 
but it can not be lower than that, because, if the specifle rate 
goes lower than that, the ad valorem rate, which is a 40 per 
cent rate, goes into effect. The increase, therefore, of the ad 
valorem rate or its equivalent being from 274 per cent, the 
existing rate, to 40 per cent, it is an increase of 45.45 per cent 
over existing law; in other words, it is practically a 50 per 
cent increase upon this particular class of commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 272 per cent is practically the same as 
the existing law, and I admit, and everybody else admits, that: 
the minimum rate will apply just the same as it applies to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] mistaken in the statement that the existing Under- 
wood rate maximum is 273 per cent? It is 30 per cent. As 
fixed in that law, the duty on cotton cloth exceeding 99 threads 
is 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as to dyed cloths, 

Mr. LENROOT. And those are included in the figures of ex- 
ports and imports. f 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator from Wisconsin. states is 
true; in the Underwood law the duty on this cloth was 30 per 
cent. I was mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to put in the Recorp at this time fig- 
ures showing the total quantity of countable cloth produced in 
this country. In 1919 we produced 5,628,858,000 square yards, 
valued at $1,131,874,000. In the Tariff Information Summary 
it is shown that of countable cotton cloth the imports are less 
than 1 per cent of our production. Yet it is proposed to lower 
the count to 80 and increase the duty 45 per cent over the 
present rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator does not 
want to create any erroneous impression as to the production 
here. The great bulk of it, I think 85 per cent of it, does not 
consist of the class of goods which we are now discussing at 
all, but consists of the ordinary common cloth that falls under 
a lower rate. That is not the kind of cloth we want to base 
the tariff rate on in this particular instance. We are dealing 
here with a certain grade of cotton cloth; we have passed the 
paragraph dealing with the great bulk of cotton-cloth produc- 
tion, and we are dealing now with specialties. I have not the 

as to the importations of that particular class of cloth, 
but I think it must be in the neighborhood of from 15 to 20 
per cent of our total consumption, and if the importations con- 
tinue as they have been coming in recently, the percentage will 
be even higher than that, and some of the mills in the United 
States will absolutely be closed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will respond to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin and put in the 
Record the actual rates of the Underwood law. It is there 
provided that on cotton cloth containing yarns the average 
number of which exceeds 79 but does not exceed 99 the duty 
shall be 274 per cent ad valorem. If cloth contains 80 threads, 
therefore’ it bears under the Underwood law a duty of 27% 
per cent. If it contains less than 79 and more than 59, it bears 
only 25 per cent; that is to say, if it contains anywhere 
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between 59 and 79 it bears 25 per cent duty and if it con- 
tains from 79 to 99 threads it carries a 274 per cent duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. And over 99? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Over 99 it carries 30 per cent. 
But the commodity which we are now considering does not 
contain threads in excess of 80. 

Mr. LENROOT., It includes 80 and over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers could put in number 79 
threads, and the cloth would then fall in the lower bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. The 40 per cent rate, as I understand, 
applies on cloth exceeding 80 counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exceeding 80. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is not the language of the bill. 
bill provides— 
that none of the foregoing when containing yarns the average number 
of which does not exceed 50 

When the average number does not exceed 80. 

On the next page the Senator will find that where not ex- 
ceeding 100—which, perhaps, will, be changed—a higher rate, 
45 per cent, is proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee has changed that to 40. That 
is what we are discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are discussing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was not the amendment 
which I understood was under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the cloth reaches that count, as I have 
said right along, the minimum rate will prevail, and that is 


40 per cent. 
I thought that I had figured this 


The 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
out to the entire satisfaction of the Senator from Utah a little 
while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator did not go far enough. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was figuring out with the Sena- 
tor the rates found at the bottom of page 123, and I figured 
them out as compared with the rate of 273 per cent in the 
Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. But these goods will be manufactured in such 
a way that they will always fall under the minimum rate, and 
that will be 40 per cent, if the Senate agrees to the committee 
amendment, instead of 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence, 
as a specific rate is fixed here, but it is provided that that 
specific rate shall never be less than a certain amount; that is 
to say, that it may amount to more than the ad valorem rate, 
but it never will be less than the ad valorem rate. That is 
plainly what is meant. 

Mr. SMOOT. If cotton goods were to fall in price to perhaps 
a quarter of the price for which they sell to-day, that would 
take effect, but it will not take effect unless they do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to make the general 
facts about this matter clear in the Recorp. We need not 
muddy the waters by too many technicalities. The Tariff Com- 
mission has considered the provision in the House bill and has 
given us a statement with reference to the international traffic 
in these cloths, with reference to the production here, and the 
imports and exports, and I think we can reasonably rely upon 
it. Certainly the other side of the Chamber ought not seri- 
ously to object to it, because I think there is no doubt that a 
majority of the members of the commission are in sympathy 
with the protective policy. 

Some general statements have been made with reference to 
production and importations, but certain very important things 
stated by the Tariff Commission have not been developed. I 
want them to go into the Recorp, because I think they throw a 
flood of light upon this subject. 

The Tariff Commission, in its survey, says: 

Production in 1914 of woven goods, including plain, figured, and pile 
fabrics (but excluding narrow fabrics of 12 inches and under), 
amounted to 6,813,540,681 square yards, valued at $489,985,277, from 
672,754 looms, of which 30. r cent were automatic. Correspondin 
statistics for 1919 were 6,252.842,000 wee kro ( 1,819,980,000 
2 valued at 581.487.723.000, produced on 691,738 looms, of which 

13 per cent were automatic The United States has more automatic 
looms than are containgg in all other countries. 

I want to call special attention to that statement because it 
is well understood that the labor cost of producing a product is 
very much less where the automatic machine has displaced the 
old process. The automatic machine is used for the purpose 
of greatly curtailing labor costs, and it appears that the United 
States has more automatic machines engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these cotton cloths than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. With that general statement there must go the implica- 
tion that in the United States we de reduce and curtail and, to a 
large extent, eliminate labor costs that have to be incurred in 
the processes used more largely in competing countries. 


The main cotton-cloth producing States are Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Georgia. 
Imports of countable cotton cloth— 


That is the subject we are dealing with in this paragraph— 
countable cotton cloths. That is the kind of cloth of which I 
have just been giving the American production, 51 per cent 
of it being produced with automatic machinery. 

Imports of countable cotton cloth are less than 1 per cent of domestic 
consumption, Annual imports during the 30 fiscal years ended June 
80, 1920, averaged 53,916.530 square yards, valued at $9,310,321. Im- 

rts in 1914 were 58,621,496 — valued at $11,523,829. The 

nited Kingdom has always supplied the bulk of such cotton cloths as 
were 9 from abroad, particularly dyed (including vene- 
tions) ; e, plain white goods, such as muslins, cambrics, lawns, and 
volles; high-grade ginghams; piques; and fancy shirtings and dress 
goods. Switzerland i ipso fine white goods, such as lawns, organdies, 
and dotted Swiss; and France supplies principally plain and novelty 
dress . Imports from Germany are mainly novelty dress goods. 
— nh from Japan are chiefly of the specialty known as “ Japanese 


mports of cotton cloths— 


I wish to call especial attention to this. This is dealing with 
the whole subject of this paragraph. 

Imports of cotton cloths are supplementary, rather than direct} 
competitive, and are confined largely to goods of a quality or finis 
different from the domestic. Investigation by the Tariff Commission 
shows that the bulk of the imported cloths are sold on the American 
market at higher prices than are obtained for the nearest comparable 
and competitive domestic cloths. Certain cloths, such as dotted Swisses 
and ay weer organdies of extremely fine yarn count, are not made 
here at 

So that, Mr. President, with reference to this particular para- 
graph upon which these absurdly high rates are to be imposed, 
we have the statement of the Tariff Commission dealing directly 
with that paragraph that 50 per cent of these goods are made 
with automatic machinery, that only 1 per cent of the domestic 
production is imported, that the goods imported are generally 
of such kinds as are not made in this country at all, and that 
the importations are supplementary and not competitive. In 
addition to that, we have the statement that such goods as are 
imported into the United States sell at a higher price than the 
comparable domestic product, where any such can be found. 

If there ever was a case where the facts negatived the neces- 
sity of high rates of duty, this is the case; but what have we, 
Mr. President? The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
has told us that the rates proposed here would be 123 cents 
higher than the rates of the present law. 

Mr. President, under the present law the conditions which 
the Tariff Commission discloses in this survey have come about. 
They have been practically prohibitive as to all of these cloths 
that are produced in America. Such as have come in have 
sold for higher prices than the domestic product, showing that 
there was no necessity for duties; but it is proposed, notwith- 
standing that—which, I think, shows that the present rates 
are unnecessarily high—to raise them up to 40 cents. 

But it does not stop there, Mr. President. What have we 
here? Fixing these rates at 40 cents, as I understand—I have 
not examined them 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me explain it to the Senator. 
The Underwood rate was 274 cents. z 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. We now propose to raise it to 40 cents, which 
is a 45 per cent increase on the Underwood rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; that is what I understood the 
Senator to say—and it makes a 45 per cent increase, Mr. 
President, that gets it up to a percentage of 40 cents upon these 
manufactured goods. It does not stop there, Mr. President. 
We have to consider what taxes the American people will have 
to pay upon these novelties, these products that we do not pro- 
duce here. The American people not only have to pay the 40 
cents levied in this paragraph, but, if you will go to the end 
of the paragraph, you will see that there is another tax im- 
posed. This does not end the tax that is imposed. At the end 
of that very paragraph is this proviso: 

Provided further, That when not less than 49 per cent of the cloth 
is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 
5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the above duties. 

That is on account of the dyestuffs that go into these cloths. 
That has to be added to the 40 cents. If you will go to another 
paragraph you will find that 10 cents a pound more has to be 
added because of the duty which has been imposed upon Egyp- 
tian cotton. So that we have superadded to the duty of 40 
cents 5 per cent for the dyes that are in the cloth and 10 cents 
a pound for the Egyptian cotton that happens to be in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, the Senator knows 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I know that they are compensatory, but 
I am talking about what the American people have to pay on 
these goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I was going to say to the Sen- 
ator. As far as the 5 per cent for dye is concerne}—it should 
be 4 per cent—that applies only to an infinitesimal amount of 
the goods imported into this country. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It applies when not less than 40 per cent of 
the cloth is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. That refers only to the shirtings that are im- 
ported here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, well, it is part of these very things. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, I say, it is so small a part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have that constantly 


“it is so small.” I say to the Senator from Utah that an 
outrageous and an -oppressive and a plundering tax against 
the American people can not be justified upon the ground that 
it is small; and that is what you have here, Mr. President, in 
addition 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of duty; I was speaking 
of the small amount of goods that are dyed with vat dyes. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. It does not make any differ- 
ence whether the Senator was speaking about the duty or 
about the amount of goods to which the duty would apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty can be justified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You can no more defend putting an out- 
rageous and a plundering duty upon a small amount of im- 
ports than you can defend putting such a duty upon a large 
amounts of imports. In either case you raise the price to be 
paid by the people on the entire American consumption. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
the argument which has been made heretofore, and made by 
all parties on both sides, was that if the amount imported was 
small it was evidence of the fact that the duty ought to be 
low, because it was not jeopardizing, but if the imports were 
tremendous, then it was jeopardizing American manufacturers 
and the duty ought to be raised. Therefore the Senator from 
North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we are getting away from 
the point I wish particularly to present. I do not want to 
elaborate it. I think I have already pretty well explained 
what I wished to get before the Senate, though not perhaps as 
clearly and forcefully as I could desire. Here, Mr. President, 
we are dealing with a class of imports: which are not com- 
petitive, according to the statements of the Tariff ion, 
which are merely supplementary: to the American production, 
which sell for more than the American product sells for, and 
which, therefore, can require no duty. 

We are dealing with that class of goods here, and yet it is 
sought by the majority to impose a tax on the American people 
with respect to these imports, things the people must have, and 
which in the main are not produced by our own mannfacturers. 
We are asked to impose a tax upon them of 40 cents, and to 
that must be added, of course, these other fancy taxes which 
are provided, and which will have to be added to practically 
all the cotton goods consumed in this country, 5 per cent on 
account of the excessive duty vou are putting upon dyestuffs 
and 10 cents a pound on account of the absurd and unneces- 
sary duties vou are placing upon Egyptian cotton. When you 
add up all these duties, the duty you impose upon the manu- 
factured product, the duty you impose upon the dye the manu- 
facturer puts in it, the duty you impose upon the raw cotton 
he buys from Egypt, you have the American consumer in this 
country loaded down with a duty of something over 600 per 
cent, largely upon goods not produced in the United States, 
and not competitive with goods produced in this country, and 
which already sell in the markets of America at higher prices 
than the American goods command. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there is a provision that no rate 
2 be more than 45 per cent. The Senator has forgotten 

at. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESTDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Utah sends 
to the desk and proposes an amendment to the House.text, on 
page 124, line 1, to strike out “100” and insert in lieu thereof 
“80,” in the paragraph on cotton cloth, printed, so as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 124, line 
1. to strike out “33” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 45,” -so 
as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, less than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 124, line 1, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “ad valorem” and to insert the 
following: 
ad valorem : Provided further, That when not less- than 40 per cent 
of the cloth is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there shall be 
paid a duty of g per cent ad valorem in addition to the abọye duties, 

Mr. SMOOT., In line 4 I move to insert “4” instead of “5.” 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On line 4, to strike out “5” and 
insert in lieu thereof “4.” 

Mr. SMITH. This is put in to provide a compensatory duty 
for the duty we are laying upon the imported dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. The vat dyes. 

Mr. SMITH. To take care of the dyestuffs we bring in? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator knows those dyes are carrying a 
very high rate of duty, and we did the same with yarn. 

Mr. SMITH. It is getting late, and I would like to ask the 
Senator to take a recess at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us pass this amendment and then the one 
at the bottom of page 124. 

Mr. SMITH. In what paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 904. That will take us up to 
paragraph 905, the cloth paragraph. 

cm SMITH. Does the Senator intend to strike that language 
ou 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to strike that out entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection to that. t 

Mr. SMOOT. That will clean it up, and then I shall ask for 
an executive session. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I had not intended 
to say anything further about this, but inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor has repeated the statement made in respect to this, particu- 
lar amendment which he made in connection with one like it 
touching yarns, I desire again to say that I have been unable 
to understand the-statement that this is a compensatory duty. 
I have been looking into the subject of vat dyes a little myself, 
and I discovered that vat dyes are dyes that are insoluble to 
water. It may be that the coloring of cloths by vat dyes is 
a more expensive process than coloring cloths with dyes that 
are not vat dyes—that is, dyes that are soluble in water—and 
it may be that a higher rate of duty is justifiable for that 
reason on cloths dyed with vat dyes than on cloths dyed with 
dyes of other qualities. But when you talk about a com- 
pensatory duty, I am utterly unable to understand it. Dyes, 
either soluble or insoluble in water, carry just exactly the same 
rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are wood 
extracts which do mot carry the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I mean coal-tar products; all 
colors—dyes or stains—whether.soluble or not in water. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. If it is true, then it is also true 
that vat dyes, which are insoluble in water, carry exactly: the 
same rate of duty as dyes which are soluble in water, because 
this expressly. provides for both of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, providing they are in paragraph 26; 
but there are dyes outside of paragraph 26. Those are only the 
coal-tar products. 

Mr. WALSH of, Montana, But there is no reason for .sup- 
posing that vat dyes are not included. Vat dyes are included 
in paragraph 26, because vat dyes are dyes that are insoluble 
in water. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And this paragraph covers vat 
dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the cloth is dyed with an in- 
soluble dye mentioned in paragraph 26, it will carry 5 per cent 
additional 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the cloth 

Mr. WALSH of ntana. Just a moment. If it is dyed with 
a dye soluble in water, mentioned in paragraph 26, it will not 
carry the 5 per cent extra duty. So far as compensation is 
eoncerned, the dye, whether it is soluble water or insoluble 
in water, carries the duty provided in paragraph 26. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided it is a coal-tar dye. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are they not all coal-tar dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the vat dyes are coal-tar 
dyes, and they fall under paragraph 26. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has denied it, and nobody has even 
thought of denying it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right; I will not follow any 
controversy with the Senator. I will state my position with 
respect to the matter, and we will let it go at that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Vat dyes are those that are in- 
soluble in water, and dyes that are insoluble in water carry 
exactly the same rate of duty, under paragraph 26, which 
dyes soluble in water carry, so that if you give a compensatory 
duty on cloth dyed with vat dyes you must also give a com- 
pensatory duty on cloth dyed with dyes that are not vat dyes, 
because they both carry exactly the same rate of duty if they 
fall under paragraph 26. So this is not a compensatory. duty. 
at all. It is a duty imposed for some reason other than to 
compensate for a duty which is imposed upon dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I want to take any further 
time of the Senate, as it is Saturday afternoon and late, but 
I think I could convinee the Senator that there are other dyes 
on those found in paragraph 26 which do not carry this 

uty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator need not take that 
trouble, because I am sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH. The point the Senator from Montana makes is 
one which should be considered. He has made the point that. 
the cloths which are dyed with vat dyes carry a duty of 5 per 
cent. The paragraph to which he refers has provided for a 
scope of dyes upon which a duty is laid. You have picked out 
a part of those and imposed a duty, not a compensatory duty, 
but a duty on the part of the dyes included in paragraph 26 
and left the others out. Therefore it is not a compensatory 
duty. You have selected only those dyes which would be de- 
nominated as vat dyes. So it is imposed for some specific, 
definite reason other than as a mere compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The dyes falling in paragraph 26 are acid dyes, 
and there are the direct cotton dyes, and there are the vat dyes. 
I tried to tell the Senate the other day that there is an immense 
difference in the method of putting the dyes upon the cloth, but 
we do not want them to have a 4 per cent duty if they are 
other dyes than vat dyes. We do not impose it because of the 
fact that the duties provided will take care of it. What we 
want to come into the country is a dye that has to be put upon 
the cloth through the dye-vat process, none other. Therefore 
we limit it to that kind of a dye and that kind of a process. 

Mr. SMITH. But you have the same duty on all the dyes in 
paragraph 26, 

Mr. SMOOT. But we are not giving a compensatory duty in 
this item for that purpose. That is only upon the cloths which 
shall be dyed by the vat-dye process. 

Mr. SMITH. I am looking for information. My attention 
was not called to this until the Senator from Montana raised 
the question as to why that particular process of dyeing was 
selected and was given an advantage over the others when they 
all bear the same rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The vat-dye process is the most expensive 
process of dyeing. You can dye with all the other dyes which 
fall in paragraph 26, and in comparison with the vat-dye 
process I do not think they would cost more than one-tenth 
in labor as compared with vat dyeing. That is the reason for 
the difference. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th 
amendment as modified. sc Big 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. i 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 124, 1 
24, after the word “ process,” to insert: 

The average number of the yarn in cotton cloth shall be based on 

welgh nd length as above determi 
27 86rd — tht weigh A oa Se re ee ee 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr, SMITITT. I ask the Senator from Utah if by disagreeing 
to the last lines on page 124, striking out the innovation of 800 
yards in place of the ordinary 840, we restore the count of 8407 

Mr. SMOOT. It restores the count of 840, so that the statis- 
ties hereafter will have the same basis, and can be compared. 
It restores the number that has been in every tariff bill since 
we began to make tariff bills. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator is agreeable, I suggest that we 
lay the bill aside at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I rose to ask. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
informally laid aside. 

MATTIE ALEXANDER. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 8845) for the relief of Mattie Alexander. The 
purpose of the bill is to clarify the title to 79 acres of land in 
The report of the House com- 


Alabama to Mattie Alexander. 


mittee shows that the land was surveyed in 1825, and that the 
survey then made does not conform to the survey on the ground 
at this time. ‘The bill is recommended by the department and 
has passed the House. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to issue a patent to Mattie Alexander for the north half 
of the northeast quarter of fractional section 35, township 17 north, 
Tange 14 east, St. Stevens meridian, survey in Alabama. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMETT OTTO COONEY, 


Mr. BURSUM. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 9746) for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney, and I submit 
a report (No. 828) thereon. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant a patent to certain Jand. I ask unani- 
mous, consent for its present consideration. The bill has passed 
the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there a favorable report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I am authorized by the committee to re- 
port it favorably. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not like to 
object to these bills brought forward by the Senator from New 
Mexico, but—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Was not the Senator present in the commit- 
tee when we passed on the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. I have endeavored to be 
present at all sessions of the Committee on Public Lands, but 
the bill seems to have been considered in my absence. 

I venture to suggest that unless there is some urgency about 
measures it is scarcely fair to ask for their consideration at an 
hour as late as this on Saturday afternoon. The measure be- 
fore us is perhaps not of very much public interest, and yet 
I do not like to see it passed without an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to say to the Senator that the bill 
may not be of large public interest but it is of vital concern to 
the homesteader, who has a mortgage on his land for $4,000. 
If he does not receive this patent very soon he will be bankrupt. 
These facts are shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The man has lived on his land for five years and 
placed improvements on it, and while it is not an important 
matter, so far as the public is concerned, it is a very important 
matter to the individual concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will say that there 
is any urgency about the measure or that the homesteader is 
liable to lose his land unless immediate consideration is given 
to the measure, I shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. BURSUM. I not only say that, but the Secretary of the 
Interior has said it in his report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose that some time soon 
we shall have a call of the calendar when we can take up such 
measures for disposition; but if the Senator says it is a matter 
of urgency I shall not object. However, I submit it is hardly 
fair to ask that these bills be considered in this way at such a 
late hour. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Emmett Otto Cooney 


for e southeast rter of the southeast quarter, section 34, east 
half of the east half, south half of the southwest quarter and south- 
west quarter of the southeast 


uarter, section 35, township 4 south, 
range 21 east, Willamette meridian, being the Iand embraced in his 


homestead entries 013424 and 015142, The Dalles, Oreg., land district, 
upon which he has submitted satisfactory proof of compliance with the 
provisions of the homestead law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed te the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, July 17, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND Domestic COM- 
MERCE. 

Louis Domeratzky to be assistant director Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce, 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Louis W. Burford to be register of the land office at Del 
Norte, Colo. 
x 3 R. Smith to be register of the land office at Durango, 

‘olo. 
8 T. Conquest to be register of the land office at Sterling, 

0. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
William LeRoy Thompson to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Donald Frank Stace to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 
Joe David Moss to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Clarence Francis Hofstetter to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 
Joshua Ashley Stansell to be captain, Signal Corps. 


SENATE. ‘ 
Monpay, July 17, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence-of a quo- 


rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 
all Glass McKinley Shields 

Borah Gooding McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smith 
Broussard Harreld Moses Smoot 
Calder Johnson Nelson Spencer 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Sterling 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Trammell 
Culberson Kello; Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Dial King Pomerene Warren 

e Ladd Ransdell Willis 
Ernst Lodge Rawson 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of illness, and 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrstan] is absent on 
account of illness in his family. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Rercorp in 8-point type an 
interview carried in the New York Times of to-day entitled 
“ League unhampered by us on mandates, declares Hughes.” 

It is an interview given by Secretary of State Hughes to 
the correspondent of the New York Times in relation to his 
responding to communications received from the League of 
Nations, and in refutation of the intimation that the course 
adopted by this Government had hampered the administration 
of the mandates by the League of Nations, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor in 8-point type. as follows: 

[From the New York Times of Monday, July 17, 1922.) 
LEAGUE UNHAMPERED BY Us ON MANDATES, DECLARES HUGHRS—SECRE- 

Tanrxr Contrapicts Fospicxk, WHO CHARGED THAT We NuaRLx 

Wrecked” LEAGUE PROGRAM—-EXPLAINS DELAY ON RePLIES—Says 

Recorps Snow WILSON ADMINISTRATION ANSWERED ONLY 15 OUT 

or 33 NOTES—INTENDS COURTESY ALWAYS—COOPERATION IN HEALTH 

WORK CERTAIN, He TELLS New YORK TIMES CORRESPONDENT, 

[Special to the New York Times.] 

WASHINGTON, July 16.—Secretary Hughes defended to-day, 
in an interview obtained by the New York Times correspond- 
ent, his course in dealing with the League of Nations, and an- 
swered criticisms that he had been discourteous to the league 
and had hampered it in its work. These criticisms were voiced 
yesterday in a statement issued by Raymond B. Fosdick, for- 
mer undersecretary general of the league. 

Mr. Hughes was seen by the correspondent at Greystones, his 
suburban residence, near Rock Creek Park. When his atten- 
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tion to the general practice of Secretaries of State and talked 
freely, with the understanding that what he said might be 
published. 

One of the statements made in his interview was that in the 
last 14 months of the Wilson administration 18 communica- 
tions out of 33 from the League of Nations had not been 
answered. This was shown by an examination of the files 
of the State Department, the Secretary said. One of the 
charges against Mr. Hughes by advocates of the league has been 
that he failed to respond to its communications, and Mr. Fos- 
dick repeated the charge in his statement published to-day. 

The Secretary made public on Friday his answer to Hamilton 
Holt, president of the Woodrow Wilson Democracy of New 
York City, who asked whether it was not time for the Harding 
administration to give the people an unequivocal statement of 
its position regarding the League of Nations. 

In his statement, as printed in the New York Times to-day, 
Mr. Fosdick said that Mr. Hughes’s response to Mr. Holt “is 
interesting for what it omits,” and he cited several instances of 
alleged shortcomings of this Government in dealing with the 
league. He ended the statement by saying: 

“Do we have to treat the league with contempt just to prove 
we do not belong to it? Nonmembership is one question; open 
hostility is another.” A 


DENIES HAMPERING MANDATES. 


The first statement by Mr. Fosdick to which Secretary Hughes 
called attention was “ that the attitude of the State Department 
on the league’s program of mandates nearly wrecked the whole 
plan.” To this Mr. Fosdick added: 

“For over a year the mandate situation has been blocked, 
and the vast territories involved have been deprived of inter- 
national supervision, which was one of the most forward-looking 
principles laid down in the covenant of the league.” 

Mr. Hughes said that he was “ surprised and deeply regretted 
that such a statement had been made.” He felt obliged, he said, 
to characterize it as “seriously misleading.” He thought it a 
pity that those who were so keenly interested in the work of the 
League of Nations should not endeavor at least to be fair to 
their own Government, 

It was contrary to the fact, said Mr. Hughes, to state that the 
attitude of the State Department with respect to the mandates 
had “nearly wrecked the whole plan“ or that “for over a year 
the mandate situation has been blocked” through the State 
Department. 

The Secretary said that the facts were these: 

There were three classes of mandates—the A, B, and C man- 
dates. The C mandates related to the former German islands 
in the Pacific Ocean and to territory in Southwest Africa, In- 
stead of the program being blocked by any attitude of this 
Government, the other powers had gone ahead and, in December, 
1920, issued mandates without waiting for a treaty with this 
Government. 

Secretary Hughes recalled the fact that soon after he came 
into office he addressed identical notes to the powers relating to 
the mandates, and especially with reference to Yap. The result 
was, he added, that the propriety of the position of this Govern- 
ment was recognized and a treaty bad been made with Japan 
relating to the administration of the mandate for the Pacific 
islands north of the Equator, on terms to conserve American 
interests. 

There had been no treaty yet, he went on, with respect to the 
islands south of the Equator or the territory in Southwest 
Africa, but mandates had been issued. So far from the attitude 
of the American Government, in asking assurances for the pro- 
tection of American interests, blocking the way, administration 
under the mandates had actually gone on, he said. 

The A mandates, Mr. Hughes stated, related to former terri- 
tories of Turkey. These, it was recognized by the powers, could 
not be issued until there was a treaty of peace with Turkey. 
The United States, he pointed out, did not go to war with 
Turkey, and had in no way delayed the consummation of a 
treaty that would furnish a basis for issue of mandates, 


POINTS OUT ALLIES’ DELAYS IN REPLYING, 


Secretary Hughes said that after stating in April, 1921, the 
general attitude of the United States on the subject of mandates, 
he sent in August notes to all the powers concerned, stating spe- 
cifically the provisions that were deemed necessary to protect 
the United States in the case of both A and B mandates, 

It should be remembered, he added, that the guaranties of 
these mandates ran only to the members of the League of Na- 
tions and their nationals: The United States simply sought 
fair and equal opportunity and the same rights for the United 
States and its nationals that members of the league would have 


tion was called to Mr. Fosdick’s comment he made an excep- in the territories acquired by the Allies as a result of the vic- 
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tory to which the United States contributed. The other powers 
concerned recognized this as a reasonable position, he said. It 
was also necessary, Mr. Hughes stated, to have assurance of 
protection for our missionaries and educational institutions. 

Mr. Hughes said he had no desire to ‘criticize the action of 
any of the powers, but in view of Mr. Fosdick’s criticism of 
the State Department, it was fair to say that there had been no 
reply to the notes of August, 1921, on the A and B mandates 
until the latter part of December. Even then, the reply with 
respect to the Mesopotamia mandate was specifically postponed, 
and, as to that mandate, the Secretary said that he was still 
awaiting a reply from the British Government. 

Mr, Hughes told the Times correspondent that following the 
notes, received in December, he had interviews during ‘the 
Washington conference, in January, with Lord Balfour (then 
Arthur J. Balfour) regarding the Palestine mandate. After the 
conference this matter was ‘the subject of a formal communica- 
tion in April. Within the last two or three weeks, Mr. Hughes 
said, he had received further communications on this subject 
and had promptty replied. 

So far as the Syrian mandate was concerned, the Secretary 
said that he received no answer from the French Government 
to the proposals in his note of August until three or four weeks 
ago. The matter had then been promptly taken up, and he 
believed that an agreement had been substantially reached be- 
tween this Government and France with regard to the terms of 
that mandate. 

The Secretary again called attention to the fact that none of 
these A mandates could actually issue until the treaty with 
Turkey had been arranged. 

The B mandates relate to former German territories in East 
Africa, Togoland, and the Cameroons, the mandates to be ‘held 
by the British and French. Secretary Hughes said that he 
made his suggestions as to the provisions for the protection of 
American interests in his note of August and the answers in 
December related to these. The matter was taken up again 
after the Washington conference. Three or four weeks ago he 
received the text of the proposed conventions as to ‘the man- 
dates and replied at once so that the subject could be dealt with 
at the coming meeting in London. 

It would thus be seen, the Secretary stated, that the ‘attitude 
of the United States had not delayed matters in connection with 
the © mandates or the A mandates, While, so far as the B 
mandstes were concerned, the attitude of the United States, 
which he held was entirely reasonable and had been met by 
the other powers, was fully explained in August, and, so far 
as the United States was concerned, could have been disposed 
of then. Secretary Hughes was glad ‘to say, he remarked, that 
the conventions, now virtually agreed upon, were the same as 
those he had proposed in August. 

AS TO NOT ANSWERING DEAGUÐ. 

Mr. Hughes said that he was pleased to note that Mr. Fos- 
dick’s reference to alleged neglect to answer communications 
from the league apparently related to a period prior to August, 
1921. Certainly, since that time, the Secretary said, he had 
been most solicitous to see that all communications were dealt 
with, as he said in his letter to Mr. Holt, courteously and 
appropriately. 

With regard to the period prior to August, 1921, Secretary 
Hughes made it clear that he did not regard himself as per- 
sonally responsible for any delay that had oecurred. He said 
that he did not think it accurate to say that no communications 
had been answered prior to August, but certainly, when he 
found out what had not been answered or acknowledged, he 
had directed that the whole matter should be taken up and 
that suitable acknowledgments should be made. 

Mr. Hughes added that he had been advised, as a result of 
an examination of the department files, that in the last 14 
months of the preceding administration 33 communications 
were received from the League of Nations, of which only 15 
had been answered. When he came into office he did not know 
of this accumulation and he dealt with the matter when it 
was brought to his attention. 

So far as the white-slave traffic is concerned, the Secretary 
said that, as he had pointed out, there was nothing new in the 
attitude of this Government. 


volved provisions relating to matters which, under our system of 
government, fell exclusively within the control of the States. 
Our recent attitude, he added, was in conformity with this 
position. The Secretary said that this had been made Gear to 
the other Governments inquiring, and, he was quite sure, to 
the secretary general of the League of Nations as well. ‘The 
United States, of course. he said, was doing its share by Fed- 
eral and State legislation to combat the evils Involved. 


The United States had refused 
to adhere to the convention of 1910 for the reason that it in- 


So far as the international health bureau is concerned, Mr. 
Hughes answered that he could only repeat what he had said in 
his letter to Mr. Holt, that he was advised that the interests 
of health had not suffered by maintaining the international 
office at Paris intact, and he was assured that there had been 
established a proper degree of cooperation between that office 
and the league ‘office. This Government, said Mr. Hughes, de- 
sired to do all in its power and is constantly acting to promote 
the cause of hedlth. 

At the end of the interview Secretary Hughes said that while 
the United States had none of the obligations of members of 
the league, he, of course, always desires to recognize the obli- 
gations of courtesy. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Concordia, Hill City, and Atchison, all in the State of 
Kansas, fayoring full enforcement of the decree of the United 
States Supreme Gourt ordering divorcement of the Central 
Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific Co., ete., which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Adrian, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit transmission through the mails of information giving odds, 
bets, and tips on horse races, prize fights, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
China Farmers’ Club, of St. Clair County, Mich., favoring the 
passage of the so-called French-Capper truth in fabric bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the city council of the city 
of Chicago, III., protesting against the lynching and burning of 
human ‘beings and favoring the passage of the so-called Dyer 
antilynching bill, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Pensacola (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 10159) to protect interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt trade practices, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

A bill and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3839) granting a pension to Sallie E. Pyle (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 225) supplementing the trading 
with the enemy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, on April 21, 1921, I introduced 
the bill (S. 385) to amend section 5 of the United States cot- 
ton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended. On 
February 13 of the present year I introduced the bill (S. 3146) 
to amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act, that 
being intended as a substitute for the former bill which I had 
introduced. The bills were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which appointed a subcommittee, and 
various hearings were had. Some time since the subcommit- 
‘tee reported to the full committee, but the full committee has 
made no report to the Senate. Several days since I gave 
notice that I would move this morning to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry from the further consider- 
ation of Senate bill 3146. I now ask unanimous consent to 
call up that motion. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I hope there will not be any discussion at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not know how much time will be re- 
quired or what debate will be indulged in. 

Mr. DIAL. I could not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not informed as to what extent the 
debate will be protracted upon the motion. I do not wish to 
consent to laying aside the tariff bill to take up anything else 
unless it is something that we can dispose of right away. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope there will be no objection as all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is not present. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was just about to say that the chairman 
of the committee is not present. I am tremendously interested 
in ‘the subject, and if it is taken up I shall feel obliged to dis- 
cuss it. I do not care to discuss It now. I would be compelled 
to take some time, however, to discuss the measure if it is 
proposed to discharge the great Committee ^n Agriculture and 
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Forestry from its care of one of the most important measures 
ever submitted to it, when the committee has been working on 
it, to my certain knowledge, very laboriously and has not yet 
reached a definite conclusion, If it is desired to discharge that 
committee, which in a way is a reflection on it, I certainly 
would be obliged to have something to say in defense of the 
committee before that action is taken, and it would require a 
good deal of time. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. In view of the probable time that would 
be taken, I hope the Senator suggesting the motion will talk 
to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and see if he can not get an agreement to take up the 
matter and dispose of it with very short debate. I do not feel 
like consenting now to laying aside the tariff bill to discuss 
another subject, 

Mr. DIAL. I do not mean, of course, to cast any reflection 
on the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, although I think 
there has been unnecessary delay. I have a telegram which I 
received from the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] in 
June, 1921, asking me to postpone the matter then until he 
returned. The matter has been delayed unnecessarily. Of 
course, I make no reflection whatever upon the committee, but 
I understand they are hopelessly divided. I think I am entitled 
to a hearing on the bill. So far as the chairman of the com- 
mittee is concerned, I gave notice on Friday that I expected 
to move this morning to take up the bill. I am sorry the chair- 
man is not here. The fact is that some time ago the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
told me to make the motion and that he would join in asking 
that the matter be brought before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator ask for action at this time? 

Mr. DIAL. Not action on the bill. I merely ask leave to 
call up the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object. 

Mr. DIAL, I hope there will be no discussion of it, I 
merely desire to take up the motion in order to get the bill on 
the calendar, 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina a question, if I may do so, 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. How long has the bill been before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr, DIAL, The first bill was referred to the committee on 
April 21, 1921. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator when the last bill 
to which he referred was presented? 

Mr. DIAL, On February 13, 1922, it was introduced and 
referred to the committee, but I may say that the two bills 
are very similar. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the chairman of the com- 
mittee does not object to this matter coming up to-day? 

Mr. DIAL. He told me he would join in the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object if it is going to lead to any discus- 
sion, and I am sure it will do so at this time. I have no 
objection to the Senator from South Carolina making his 
motion at some time when it will not interfere with the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the bill for which I desire con- 
sideration is the most important, according to my mind, which 
could possibly be passed for the protection of the growers of 
cotton of the South. It is not merely a local matter, but it 
is a national matter. Under present conditions, in all prob- 
ability there will not be enough cotton raised this year to sup- 
ply the mills of the world next year; and in all probabilit¢ 
many mills in the United States will be shut down next year. 
The time for the sale of this year’s cotton is already approach- 
ing; indeed, some of the present crop is now on the market. 
If the bill which I desire considered shall not be passed pretty 
soon, it will not afford any relief for the sale of the present 
crop. I have been extremely patient. So far as objecting to 
the consideration of this bill is concerned, of course, Senators 
have a right to object; but I propose to discuss the bill many 
times, if it is necessary to do so in order to get action upon 
it, for I think I am entitled to a vote of the Senate on the 
proposition. 

I wish to repeat to all Senators here that this proposed legis- 
lation is not a local matter but is a national matter, and other 
Senators are as much interested in this subject as am I. I am 
going to appeal particularly to Senators from the South to join 
me in helping to get the bill passed. I do not believe it will 
meet any serious objection; in fact, I know of but one Senator 
on the floor who objects to the bill on its merits, but dilatory 
tactics have been applied all of the time to prevent its consid- 
eration. I desire the matter disposed of. 
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Mr. BORAH. Could not the Senator offer his bill as an 
amendment to the pending tariff bill? 

Mr, DIAL. I am going to offer it as an amendment to the 
tariff bill and to every possible proposition that I can under 
parliamentary law, and I will thank the Senator from Idaho 
for helping me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana why some kind of a report can not 
be made on the bill. I think the bill should be reported either 
adversely or favorably, or without prejudice. The bill has been 
here for over six months, and I do not see why the committee 
does not make some sort of a report on it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from North Carolina, I will say that I should be 
delighted to have an adverse report made on the bill; I do not 
object to that at all. I wish, however, to make just a very brief 
statement in reference to the measure. 

Several years ago we had considerable debate in regard to 
cotton futures legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we are going to discuss the 
question, we might just as well let it come up now, and have it 
disposed of, rather than have time occupied three or four dif- 
ferent times by debate and discussion. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I want to help him to make all the progress he can with the 
tariff bill, and I am not going to make a speech now. I am 
merely going to say a few words more. 

Legislation in regard to cotton futures was threshed out here 
ad nauseam several years ago, and a law was passed making 
several substantial changes in the existing legislation, as the 
Senator from Utah will recollect. That law, known as the 
Smith-Lever cotton futures bill, corrected a number of alleged 
evils at that time. If there are any other evils now, we would 
like to correct them, but the measure of the Senator from South 
Carolina, in the opinion of the subcommittee which examined it, 
and in the opinion of the Committee on Agriculture, will not 
correct those evils. I am prepared to explain the matter fully 
at any time, but I am not going to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate now to do so. The legislation proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina does not afford the correction of the evil which 
the Senator desires. 

I am a cotton grower; I am not a cotton manufacturer: I am 
interested in getting the best price possible for cotton. I as- 
sure the Senator from South Carolina that I will join my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Agriculture in reporting his bill 
back to the Senate with an unfavorable report to-morrow, but 
not with a favorable report. If that will satisfy the Senator 
from South Carolina, I will gladly join the committee in tak- 
ing such action. 

Mr. DIAL. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me. All 
I ask the committee to do is to make some kind of a report 
on the bill. 7 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will try to get that done, I will say to 


the Senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator. On June 11, 1921, the 
Senator from Louisiana sent me the following telegram : 
Lake PROVIDENCE, LA., June II, 1921. 


Senator DIAL, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Please do not press action on your cotton-futures amendment until 
I return on 19th. Friends insist your amendment will destroy the ex- 
changes, and I agree with them; therefore it should receive closest 
consideration. Am detained here by very important business. 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

The Senator says he is a cotton grower: so am I, and what I 
want to do is to secure the enactment of a law which will help 
the growers of cotton. I am glad to know that the Senator 
will consent to have the bill reported, even though the report 
be without recommendation, and I will leave it to the Senate 
to say whether or not my amendment does not cure the da- 
fects of which complaint is made. 

I deny that the law now on the statute books was discussed 
ad nauseam several years ago. I do not think any such desig- 
nation could be applied to the discussion which took place on 
the present law. That law corrected many evils which had 
grown up under the old custom, and it has saved our people 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars every year, but it 
needs some amendment now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I rather imagine the Sen- 
ator from Utah himself wanted me to make a speech, because 
he looked at me and smiled. I dislike to join with him in a 
filibuster against the tariff bill, although I have done so once or 
twice, as I thought, at his invitation. However, I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

Long before the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] 
introduced his bill to regulate the cotton exchanges I intro- 
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duced a real, genuine farmers’ bill to protect the farmers 
against the extortions and robberies of those who sell what 
they do not own and never expect to own. The committee is 
considering it. I do not want to be critical of the committee, 
but I myself think that they ought to have reported that bill, 
and I think they ought to have reported it favorably, and I 
believe that even the Senator from South Carolina will join 
with me in voting for its passage, because I am sure when 
he discovers that his bill will outlaw the lower grades of 
eotton and be a fine spinners’ bill but a poor farmers’ bill 
that he will not press it. 

Of course, the Senator from Louisiana will join in adverse 
reports on both of them. He is one of those farmers who is 
designated in my section of the country as a “shadetree” 
farmer. I seriously doubt if he would know a cow from a 
horse if the cow were dehorned, but he honestly thinks he is a 
farmer and is for the farmer. I never expect to be able to 
convince him of his error, but I expect to find every other 
Member of the Senate agreeing with us and against his view. 

I want to say now seriously that the situation does require 
consideration. It requires an amendment of the law which per- 
mits people to sell what they never owned and never expect to 
own and other people to buy what they do not expect to receive 
and do not want to receive. It seems to me indefensible that 
we should say that gambling is morally wrong and forbid it 
when the gambling is done with cards or dice, and yet permit 
gambling in the prime necessities of life, thereby destroying 
almost to a certainty the producer and very largely burdening 
the consuming public of America. The man who plays poker 
and loses money loses what he owns and the man who wins 
from him gets what the other man owns; they hurt each other 
and also hurt society; but the man who gambles in the products 
of the farm, who gambles in that which he does not own, and, 
if he loses. loses that which he does not possess, hurts the con- 
suming public and destroys the farmers. I have seen the future 
market cost the producers of cotton in my State in half a day 
a million dollars when there was not a bale of spot cotton in- 
volved in the transaction and the men who sold and the men 
who bought neither owned nor expected to own the products 
they sold. That sort of a situation, Mr. President, I do not 
believe the Senate is going to allow to continue. 

I want the Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a mem- 
ber, to report out a genuine farmer's bill. I do not mean that 
in the sense that the farmer is entitled to particular considera- 
tion, but I mean a bill which will prevent people who never 
farm and who never expect to farm from destroying the man 
who does farm by wholesale gambling in the farmer’s products 
and selling those products long before they are produced. If 
I had the money I could go on the cotton exchange and sell 
or buy, as the case might be, 50,000,000 bales of cotton in any 
season, before a single acre was planted and when no man 
living could know whether there would be 10,000 000 bales grown 
or 15,000,000 or only 6,000.000 bales, and when no man could 
know what the demand would be. Yet men thrive, they grow 
rich, by selling this product in amounts which exceed the most 
optimistic dreams of actual production. 

I know it is true, Mr. President, that a man who deals in 
that which he does not own and sells that which he knows he 
can not deliver is either a fool or he has some means of con- 
trolling the price of the product when settlement day shall 
come; and since the gamblers in cotton are able to make money 
by their gambling, I take it that that negatives the statement 
that they are fools. It then becomes apparent that, by some 
process, they are able to control the price of the product in 
which they gamble, otherwise they could not afford to gamble 
in that product. No man could afford to sell a thing that he 
does not own and knows he never can own and agree to pay 
the man to whom he sells the difference between what it is 
really worth and the fictitious value which he has placed upon 
it by reason of his bargain in the futures market, unless he 
has some way to control that murket. 

I know; I have watched the operation; I have produced cot- 
ton and I have sold cotton, nd I know that the people who 
sell cotton on the New York and New Orleans exchanges have 
each year taken hundreds of millions of dollars from the farmers 
and given them nothing in exchange. I want some bill enacted to 
correct that situation. The bill I have introduced will do that, 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me for a few moments. 1 wish to say just a few words, 
inasmuch as I have been called a farmer who did not know 
a cow From a horse. If I did nog, I am quite sure that my 
friend from Arkansas could inform me thoroughly in regard 
to both cows and horses, and, of course, everything else that 
is known on the farin. 


Mr. CARAWAY., 
cows and horses as he does about the cotton futures exchange 
act. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Now, Mr. President, just a word about 
this bill. I am going to quote very briefly from a distinguished 
gentleman from the city of Little Rock, Ark., a constituent of 


I think the Senator knows as much about 


the Senator who has just taken his seat. I refer to Mr. S. X. 
West, of Little Rock, who is said to be a cotton buyer and 
exporter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; he deals in futures. I know him very 
well, It is a very excellent business, and so long as that busi- 
ness continues legal, I presume he has a perfect right to en- 
sage in it, but that is his business, and I know him intimately 
we 

Mr. RANSDELL. He says he is a cotton buyer and ex- 
porter; he speaks for himself and the Little Rock Cotton Ex- 
change and the Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, and says 
that he is not a member of any futures exchange. I say for 
him that he appeared before the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] is chairman and 
gave testimony there very fully, and I never heard a more 
intelligent man testify before a committee of any House of 
Congress than he during the 23 years in which I have been a 
Member. He may deal in futures; I believe he does. Here are 
some of the things he says: 

I have very little to add to the wisdom of these gentlemen who have 

n speaking here this morning. 

Let me say, Mr. President and Senators, that this subcom- 
mittee, composed of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], who does not live in a cotton region. the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], who does not live in a cotton 
region, and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saurnj, who 
is a cotton grower, summoned witnesses from various sections, 
They took all the testimony they could get. They heard the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Diaz] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. They heard everybody who wanted 
to testify in regard to the matter. I have here a document of 
175 pages of this testimony. They heard people from the vari- 
ous sections of the South where cotton is raised, and they were 
not convinced that there was anything very far wrong. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the impression of the Senator that 
this subcommittee is not going to report some kind of a bill to 
change the present system? 

Mr, RANSDELL. I understand that the subcommittee re- 
ported back the Dial bill to the full committee without recom- 
mendation. I do not understand that they have reported back 
the bill of the Senator from Arkansas at all, pro or con, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will stay here a little while, 
he will understand that they will. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; I will stay here just as long 
as the Senator from Arkansas will, or anyone else. 

Now, I waht to go on and read just a little bit from the 
testimony of this witness; and I refer to page 42 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee on Senate bill 385, Senate bill 399, 
Senate bill 3146, and Senate bill 2231. Mr. West says: 

A number of years ago, before we had marine insurance, people who 
shipped stuff around the world had to make much larger profits than 
they do to-day, when we can, for a very small premium, have our 
marine risks insured. The cotton people, under the present system, 
have price insurance. 

I call that to the attention of Senators. This future business 
is a price insurance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
It insures the price to the speculator and the dealer, but who 
insures the farmer that he is going to get anything from it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. One gets the same insurance that the 
other does. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator contend that the man 
who buys cotton takes out a guaranty that the farmer shall get 
a certain price for it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the result of this speculation causes the 
price to go up, as it is very apt to do and in many instances 
does, then the farmer who owns the cotton will get the benefit 
of the increased price. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobody will live long enough to see him 

et it. 
= Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be very glad to answer the Sena- 
tor’s questions, but I am not going to be deterred from present- 
ing this evidence: 


The cotton people, under the present system, haye price insurance, 
and it would be much better if these exchanges were called price- 
insurance associations, as Lloyd's is called an insurance, than if they 
were really called futures, 
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He goes on: 


Lioyd's is not an incorporation, as an insurance company 1s in this 
country, at all. It is just a seh place where these underwriters 
together, this terrible speculating that we hear so much about. We 
ye underwriters of marine risk, underwriters of fire, underwriters of 
credit insurance, underwriters of all sorts of insurance. They are spec- 
niators, if you pon That is just exactly what they are, speculators, 
as much so as in the cotton business. In the cotton business there is 
a price underwriter. He bets it is going up or down, just like if I have 
insured a home in Little Rock, the insurance company Tl bet me a 
hundred dollars to two that it will not burn up this year. That is all 
it amounts fo. 


Then I asked Mr. West: 

And the ultimate buyer in this country Is the spinner? 

I am not representing spinners, I am trying to represent the 
producers, Mr. West replied: 


Yes, sir; he is the ner, I am a buyer this minute and a seller 
those horrible middlemen, and maybe I should 


the next. I am one o 
be eliminated, and I will be whenever there is a cheaper way of han- 
dling the cotton crop than the present one; I will go by the board, 


and ought to go by board. 


Now, I want Senators to listen especially to this sentence: 


The spinners, being much wealthier men, commanding much greater 
eredit than any conceivable combination of farmers that I can think of. 
if we have no futures markets, the spinners could get together an 
make n combination of credits and would not pay very much for the 
commodity which they were trying to buy, because the speculator would 
not be in there. Maybe some man in India believes cotton is selling too 
cheap in the United States and he oes a lot of cotton here. hat 
helps to stabilize the price. It helps the spinner because it gives the 
farmer enough money so that he won't starve to death. 

Mr. President, we had this bill up in a pretty lively form a 
year or so ago, when the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Comer, 
was here. He was tremendonsly interested in it, and in the 
course of that debate he admitted that he and his family owned 
about 200,000 spindles. I do not know whether or not that influ- 
enced him, but it is natural for a man to be influenced by self- 
interest. There is nobody in the Senate growing cotton, so far 
as I know, who is so tremendously interested in this Dial bill. 

I asked Mr. West this question: 

Suppose the spinners were the only buyers, Mr. West, and they chose 
to get out of the market for a few weeks; what would happen then? 

The spinners, mind you, are the men who use the cotton. 
They are the only people who use it. We can not use cotton in 
its raw form. We must use it as cloth. It has to be converted 
into thread or into cloth before it can be used, and the spinners 
are the people who convert it. They are the people who use it. 

Mr. West replied: 


f 7 would be just like it was in 1914. There would be no bottom 
0 it. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keves] said: 


Then I understand your position to be that they are really a protec- 
tion to the grower? 
Mr. West answered: 


Positively: 
Senator Keyes. It is a fact that they do not buy through the ex- 


changes? 
Mr. Wrest. I should say that 98 — cent ot the spinners, or 99 
rough the exchange, Senator. The 


cent of them, never take up a bale t 

exchange is simply an insurance association. It is a body politic. The 
cotton exchanges do not make money at all; just like you might belong 
to a church or something of that kind. It is just a trading place. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator spoke of insuring a house 
against fire. Do you ever insure a house until there is a house 
to insure? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I do not believe you do. 

Mr, CARAWAY. They sell cotton when there is no cotton, do 
they not? If that is so, the Senator’s analogy about the insur- 
ance is absolutely inapplicable. 

Mr, RANSDELL, I have known people to sell lumber that 
was not cut, either—to take it on future contract to be delivered 
at a certain time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We are not talking about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is an analogous case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, The man who sells the lumber expects 
to produce the lumber and deliver it; but there were 100,000,000 
bales of cotton sold last year that were not in evidence, were 


they? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There were a good many sold, and there 
were a great many bales of cotton insured which are not in 
existence. Now let me read you, right in that connection—— 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELIL. Hold on now; I have the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I know that, 


Mr. RANSDELL. All right, sir. I will answer the Senator 
politely, but when he asks a question I am going to answer it 
before I let him ask another one. Then I will let him ask an- 
other, and 40 of them if he wishes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will wait until I can get the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right. 

The Senator asked about the 100,000,000 bales. 
his constitutent, Mr. West, says about that: 

Then we are attacked about this 100,000,000 bales traded in when 
only 10,000,000 bales are raised. You take the matter of fire insur- 
ance on that same number of bales, you will find it relatively about 
the same number as the 100,000,000 they speak of being traded in on 
the future exchanges, because every time I move a bale of cotton from 
one warehouse to another—buy it, for instance—when it is moved out 
of the warehouse that insurance policy is canceled out and when it gets 
to my warehouse my policy covers it. When it 
policy is canceled out and another one takes eff 
railroad. Then when 


Here is what 


, on an average, nst— 

Bear that in mind— 
against fire about six different times. There are 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton and there are at least 60,000,000 bales insured against fire. 

If that is not an analogous case to the 100,000,000 bales 
traded on in the futures market, where, as every man knows, 
the future market is used as a hedge, I should like to know 
what is an analogous case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


Mr. SIMMONS. I know that the Senator is discussing a 
very important question, and one in which southern Senators 
are deeply interested, but I wish the Senator might let us go 
on with the bill before the Senate. This matter will all have 
to be gone over again. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think that request of the 
Senator is very reasonable. If the Senator will just allow me to 
put into the Recorp one or two additional brief paragraphs 
here—and I am entirely willing to put them in without read- 
ing—I will yield the floor and let the tariff debate go ahead. 

I ask that I may put in, on pages 43, 44, and 45 of the bear- 
ings before the subcommittee the testimony of Mr. West. If I 
may be permitted to put that in the Recorp now, I will yield 
the floor, provided, of course, that we are not going to have 
this debate in extenso. If so, I shall have to speak in reply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rose to ask Senators on this side if they 
could not withhold their discussion of this matter until the 
bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I gladly yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that one speech provokes an- 
other speech. I hope that we may all agree to drop the subject 
until the bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
I am perfectly willing to let it go on. The Senator from Loui- 
siana is something like the lady who was testifying, who was 
asked by an attorney if she had told all she knew about the 
matter in controversy, and she said, “ Yes; she thought a little 
the rise.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have no doubt the Senator thinks I have 
told more than I know about it, but Senators will probably find 
that I know just a little bit more—not half as much as the 
Senator from Arkansas knows, of course. No one could know 
as much on any subject as he knows on all, but I will try to 
say a little bit more about it when the proper time comes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we all agree that that is one of the 
senatorial infirmities. We are very apt to talk a great deal 
about subjects that we do not know much about, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). With- 
out objection, the matter referred to by the Senator from Loui- 
siana will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. S. Y. WEST, LITTL® ROCK, ARK. 
Senator RANSDELL, Will you please give voor name, Mr. West, your 


residence, and your business? 

Mr. West. S. V. West, cotton buyer and exporter, speaking for myself 
and the Little Rock Cotton Exchange and the Arkansas Cotton de 
Association, not a member of any futures exchange. 

I have very little to add to the wisdom of these gentlemen who have 
been speaking here this morning, but, boiled down very briefly, the thing 
looks to me like it comes to this: A number of years ago, before wè 
had marine insurance, people who shipped stuff around the world had 
to make much larger profits than they do to-day, when we can, for a 
very small premium, have our marine risks insured. he cotton people, 
under the present system, have price Insurance, and it would be much 
better If t exchanges were called price insurance tions, as 
Lioyd’s is called an insurance, than if they were really called futures. 

tor RANSDELL. Tay are really price insurance? 

Mr. WEST. They are really price insurance associations. They are not 
themselves companies. It is simply a place for people to mee 
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1 RANSDELL. It is very much like Lloyd’s in that respect, is it 
no 

Mr. West. Yes; it is, exactly. Lioyd's is not an Incorporation, as an 
insurance company is in this country at all. It is just a mee place 
where these underwriters get together, this terrible speculating t we 
hear so much about. We have underwriters of marine „ under- 
writers of fire, underwriters of credit insurance, underwriters of all 
sorts of insurance, They are speculators, if you please. That is just 
exactly what they are, speculators, as much so as in the cotton busi- 
ness. In the cotton business there is a price underwriter. He bets it 
is going up or down, just like if I have insured a home in Little Rock 
the Insurance company will bet me a hundred dollars to two that it 
will not burn up this year. That is all it amounts to. 

Any changes, as we know, upset confidence. I am from a farm State. 
The exchange that I represent there, of which I happen to have been 

resident, per cent of its membership are farmers, and we do not 

now a lot about the technical side of these things, but we do know 
this: We know what happened to us there in our State. I am also inter- 
ested in a little bank. utures went up very high in 1919 and 1920, 
during the winter of 1920, and then the next fall they were very cheap, 
and still kept getting cheaper. The man who had taken price insur- 
ance—and they were forced to do it in my town of Little Rock, because 
the banks would not loan them any money—was able to pay off his 
bank, and there was not a dollar lost by a bank in Little Rock on a 
cotton man. In other sections of Arkansas, where Shee. are not quite so 
conservative, cotton shippers and merchants, the banks do not under- 
stand the economic functions of the futures, they did, or lots of them, 
and I will say they are in a poor condition. I don't mean that 


any o 
- the banks are going to bust down there, but they are not flourishing 


* 


h money. 
ig is a. buyer and here Is a seller, Their interests are diametrically 
opposed. They have got very little in common. The buyer wishes to 
buy as cheaply as possible always, and the seller wishes to sell at the 
highest price Obtainabe all the time. 

enator RANSDELL. And the ultimate buyer in this country is the 

1 
ire West. Yes, sir; he is the spinner. I am a buyer this minute 
and a seller the next. I am one of those horrible middlemen, and 
maybe I should be eliminated, and I will be whenever there is a 
cheaper way of handling the cotton crop than the present one; I will 
go by the board, and ought to go by the board, he spinners, being 
much wealthier men, commanding much greater credit than any con- 
celvnble combination of farmers that I can think of—if we have no 
futures markets, the spinners could get together and make a combina- 
tion of credits and would not pay very much for the commodity which 
they were trying to buy, because the Speculator would not be in there. 
Maybe some man in India believes cotton is selling too cheap in the 
United States and he buys a lot of cotton here. That helps to stabilize 
the price. It helps the spinner, because it gives the farmer enough 
money so that he won't starve to death. 

Senator RANSDELL. Suppose the spiers were the only buyers, Mr. 
West, and they anes to get out of the market for a few weeks. What 

uld ha n then 
wone waar, It would be just like it was in 1914. There would be no 

tom to it. 
een RANsU ATL. Just, like some other agricultural commodities— 
no bottom? . 

3 Keyes, Then, I understand your position to be that they are 

really a protection to the grower? 

Mr. Wrest. Positively. 

Senator Keves, It is a fact that they do not buy through the 
exchanges ê 

Mr. West. I should say that 93 yea cent of the spinners, or 99 per 
cent of them, never take up a bale through the exchange, Senator. 
The exchange is simply an insurance association. It is a body politic. 
The cotton exchanges do not make money at all, ps like you might 
belong to.a church, or something of that kind. It is just a trading 
place. 

Senator RaNSpELL. The spinners do use the exchange as an insur- 
ance to hedge? When a spinner wants a thousand bales of spot cotton 
six months in adyance he will go on the exchange and buy a thousand 
bales of future cotton for the time? 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Senator KaNspetL, To insure that he is going to get his spots at 
the price? 

Mr. West, Mr. Chairman, I did not mean that the spinners did not 
use the exchanges as price insurance, but for the actual acqnisition 
of their spot cotton which they spin they do not use it. 

Senator Krrygs. Yes; that is what I understood. 

Mr. Wust. That is the way I understood your question. 

Senator Diar’s bill, the one that he withdrew and the one that he 
now wishes passed, I believe that is the thing we are talking particu- 
larly to-day. 

Senator Keres. Yes; also a bill introduced by Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Wesr. Well, I was going to come to thaf, too. 

Senator Diar’s bill would have the same effect upon the marketing 
of cotton as if insurance companies with whom I have my fire insur- 
ance policies would say to me, “I will only insure certain qualities of 
your cotton against fire.” Immediately my financial backers, my bank- 
ers, would want to know. Well, what part of that cotton is insured? 
That is the cotton that we want to loan money on. We won't loan 
you any money on this other cotton that you can not get fire insurance 
on. That is, the whole thing is a question of insurance. A great 
many people don't believe in insurance. I think Senator CARAWAY 
does not believe in insurance. He told me that yesterday afternoon— 
that he had pracen no insurance. We are able to get this price 
insurance to handle cotton on about as close a profit as possible, 13 
to 2 per cent, and out of that we have to pay everything. If I handle 
50,000 bales of cotton in a zea; at $2 a bsle, and do $5,000,000 worth 
of business, if I make $50,000 a year on my business I am delighted 
and have done very well. People in the wholesale dry-goods business, 
wholesale jobbers and grocers who handle $5.000,000 worth of business 
if they don't clear pretty near a million they feel like they have got 
a very hard deal. That is true in the State of Arkansas. I don't 
know about any place else. Without price insurance it would be 
impossible for us to do business on sg smali a margin. 

Senator Drar misunderstands the functions of the future exchanges, 
I believe. He wishes to force everybody to trade on a modified form 
of section 10 of the Smith-Lever bill. Now, I am from the 5 

n 


and before the passage of this Smith-Lever bill I felt that poopie 

Zuger 
The 
uuctions iu this matter jast as iu any other law for the 


my position were at a very Serious disadvantage many times. 
the present system I have fast us much protection as anybody. 
Governmeat 
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protection of the farmer, and the Smith-Lever bill is as much a pro- 
tection for the farmer as for the cotton exchanges. 

Mr. Caraway wishes in his bill to climinate the speculator. 

Senator RANSDELL. That would destroy the exchanges ? 

Mr. WEST. That would destroy the price-underwriting feature of 
the cotton exchanges just as if you said to any insurance underwriter 
they could not any longer underwrite. ‘To-day you get credit insur- 
ance from Lloyd's. It costs you pretty big, but you can get it. In 12 
5 they will guarantee the bank against loss under certain 

Then we are attacked about this 100,000,000 bales traded in when 
only 10,000,000 bales are raised. You take the matter of fire insurance 
on that same number of bales; you will find it relatively about the 
same number as the 100,000,000 they speak of being traded in on the 
future ex „ because every time I move a bale of cotton from one 
warehouse to another—buy it, for instance—when it is moved out of 
the warehouse that insurance policy is canceled out, and when it gets 
to my warehouse my policy covers it. When it gets to the depot my 
policy is canceled out, and another one takes effect when it gets on the 


railroad. Then, when it arrives at the compress at Little Rock, the 
railroad policy is canceled out and the other policy takes effect at Little 
Rock, en, when I sell that cotton, if it goes on the railroad again, I 


cancel my Little Rock insurance and another policy takes it up, and so on, 
and it is carried right through. Each bale of cotton is insured on an 
ave against fire about six different times. There are 10,000,000 bales 
of cotton, and there are at least 60,000,000 bales insured against fire. 
Senator RANSDELL. That is a very interesting fact. I did not realize 
that, but I see the truth of it. 
Mr. West, Mr. Chairman, you asked for suggestions that would bet- 


ter the situation. 
We would certainly be very glad to have them 


Senator KEYES. Yes. 
if you have any. 

Mr. West. No, I must frankly admit that I am not intelligent 
a to offer any constructive suggestions on this subject, unless it 
would be to increase the number of grades deliverable on a contract 
rather than to decrease them. That is the interest of my State, because 
we are pretty far north and our wing season is short. Our cotton is 
generally of poorer grade than the rest of the people's, with the excep- 
tion of western Tennessee, Missouri, and northern Mississippi, possibly. 
That is the only suggestion I could make of that nature. 

Another thing. e all know that uncertainty upsets confidence, and 
we have had this Smith-Lever bill as an excellent thing, but this busi- 
ness of putting a law in that changes your price insurance policy over 
night is very destructive of confidence in values. I think one thing 
that is the matter with the markets now—it has been sluggish for six 
weeks or more—one thing is the fear on the part of a lot of us that 
something drastic will be done in regard to futures, and our ability to 
get price insurance will be destroyed or so badly impaired that we 
won't be able to finance our business. 

The head of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association 1 of one of 
the biggest banks in that State, told me that if this law passes there 
was not a firm that would do business in Arkansas in the cotton busi- 
ness that his bank would be willing to loan more than 40 per cent of 
the yalue of cotton or any other commodity which could not get price 
insurance which in a very short time would concentrate the cotton busi- 
ness into the hands of a very powerful, rich firm. People working way 
back in the woods, willing to work for a small profit, sort of keep the 
thing from getting into the hands of a very few people. 

Senator RANSDELL. Mr. West, do you know of any very well-defined 
EE in your State for the passage of this Caraway bill or the Dial 

Mr. Wrst. The only sentiment in my State is in opposition to both 
bills. I have heard no fayorable expression about either. 

Senator RANSDELL, But there is a decided opposition to them? 

Mr. Wrest. The very fact that I am here, sent here by my exchange 
to fight this thing 

Senator RANSDELL. Which is not a futures exchange at all? 

Mr. West. Not at all. 

3 RANSDELL. And you are not a member of any futures ex- 
change 

Mr Wesr. Not at all. There is only one man a member of our spot 
exchange in Little Rock, Ark., that is a member of any futures ex- 
change, and I think he is the only member of any futures exchange in 
the State of Arkansas. 

Senator Keyes. He is a member, as I onderstand it, as an individual? 
Mr. West, As an individual; yes, sir, 
Senator KEYES. Not representing your exchange? 
Mr. Wrest. Not representing our exchange at all. 
60 per cent of our membership are farmers. 

nator RANSDELL. That is, cotton farmers; men who produce cotton 
themselves? 

Mr. West. Yes, siree. 

Senator KEYES. Mr. West, do you agree with the previous witness 
that the passage of the proposed légisiation, instead of benefiting the 
grower, would actually injure him? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. I think he would be very much in the same 

redicament that he was in 1914, when there was no futures market. 
Wich price insurance I am ready to buy cotton every day at a brett 
fair value, based on that price 1 

Senator RANSDELL. And there are a great many other people in your 
porlon; sir, ready to buy cotton every day, thereby furnishing buyers 
or the commodity? 

Mr. West Yes, sir. 

5 * RANSDELL. And without these exchanges you would not be 
uying 

Mr. Wrst. I would not, 

Senator RANSDELL. So there would be no people in the market pur- 
chasing the commodity, and without purchasers it would naturally go 
down, wouldn't it? 

. West, Yes, sir. I agree thoroughly with the other witnesses 
in that respect. think it much better for the farmer. He gets a 
better price. He can market and does market, I believe, 60 or 75 
per cent of his cotton in a yery few months out of the year. The 
mills do not buy anything like that amount of cotton from the farmer 
at that time. 3 must take up that slack. They must carry 
that stock of cotton j as a wholesaler carries a stock of dry goods, 
or whatever business he ma in. The reason he carries it is 
becanse he is convenient to the market, for his retailers to come in 
and buy from him. The farmer is selling from 60 to 70 per cent of 
his product in 90 vay ix and the world is ping 1,000 per cent, or 
about 100 per cent of his product, in 12 months. You can readily 
see what would happen to him without a lot of people taking up that 
slack in that time, 


Now, as I told you, 


urance, and without it I could not. 
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Senator Kares. Is there anything more, Senator RANSDELL? 
Senator KANspELL. No more from this witness, I have one or two 
more witnesses, Are you pages to go an? 
Senator KEYES: Yes; for a while. 
10 Senator RANSDELL. 1 now wish to produce Mr. Evans, of Houston, 
ex. 


Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, just one word, and then I will 
stop. The Senator from Arkansas said that my amendment 
would interfere with the marketing of low-grade cotton. I do 
not desire fo interfere with the 10 grades tenderable under the 


law as fixed now, but I have no objection to joining the Sena- 


tor from Arkansas or the other Senators in making a greater 
number of grades tenderable, if that is. thought advisable. 
That is not the object of my amendment at all. 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


pend amendment, ; 
The ADING CLERK. In paragraph 905, page 125, the com- 


mittee proposes to strike out lines 8 to 9, inclusive, as follows: 

Pan. 908. Cotten cloth with extra threads introduced by means of 
the lappet or swivel shall be dutiable at the rate on the basie cloth 
and, in addition thereto, Tå per cent ad valorem, 

Cotton sateens, woven, w. eight or more harness, shall pay, in 
addition to the rate on cotton cloth, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have the Senator froia Utah 
explain that amendment. Is paragraph 905a intended to take 
the place of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I think before we vote on the pend- 
ing amendment there ought to be an explanation both of the 
part that is proposed to be stricken out and of he paragraph 
proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator from Utah does not propose 
to strike out all of paragraph 905? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just the part which has been read. I do 
not propose to strike out that part reading: 


Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem. 4 


In my original remarks I called attention to this particular 
paragraph, and I will repeat my statement briefly, The part 
of paragraph 905 proposed to be stricken out by the committee 
reads as follows: 

Par. 905. Cotton cloth with extra threads Introduced by means of 
the lappet or swivel shall be dutiable at the rate on the basie cloth 
and, in addition thereto, 74 per cent ad valorem. 9 

Cotton sateens, woven with eight or more harness, shall pay, in 
addition to the rate on cotton cloths, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 905a is to take the place of that part of paragraph 
905 which I have just read, and it will read as follows: 

the ti posed 
cub, there” it ce ea thee folowing Aaties, — teg aeir 9 
ton cloths woven with eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard mo- 
tions, or with drop boxes, or with lappet or swivel attachments, 12 
per cent ad valorem. 

Then the committee have offered an amendment to strike 
out of the committee amendment, following what I have just 
read, these words: 

For cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 80; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

That is to be stricken out, and this proviso will be inserted 
following the words “ad valorem ”, on line 16: 

shall the duty or duties imposed upon cotton e 
paragraph 908 or 905a exceed 45 per cent ad walorens. sae 

In other words, as I have so often stated upon the floor, tak- 
ing into account the rates upon cloth found in paragraph 903, 
and all the cumulative duties of any name or nature, the rate 
shall not exceed: 45. per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand, then, that with the pro- 
posed committee amendment there will be imposed: a flat rate 
of 12 per cent ad valorem, with 45 per cent as the maximum on. 
all cotton cloths woven in this way? 

Mr. SMOOT. The weaves are very difficult, and it takes one 
person to each loom. One person can not rum more than one 
join in mannfacturing, this class of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT: How did the committee arrive at 12 per 
cent as being the proper addition? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is always understood by every manufac- 
turer that it costs from 10 to 15 per cent more, depending on 
the class of loom that is being run. The running of the loom 
in making that class of goods. costs at least 15 per cent more, 
with the Jacquard weave, and some of the eight harness weaves, 
T suppose, run 10 per cent, and’ with the swivel even more. than 
that, and 12 per cent was the rate the House agreed upon. 


Mr: LENROOT. Do I understand that the Senator's. state- 
‘ment is that it costs from 10 to 15 per cent more to manufac- 
ture this cloth than to manufacture the plain cloth? Is that 
the statement? 

, Mr. SMOOT., Not the labor cost alone, but taking the cost 
of the article itself into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. How much additional does the article itself 
cost on account of putting in these figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten to fifteen per cent. 

Mx. LENROOT. If that is true, is not the committee adding 
as a tariff rate the entire cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I took particular pains to say to the Senator 
that it was not only the labor cost alone but it was upon the 
article itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says now that it costs from 
10 to 15 per cent ad valorem upon the entire article to make 
this figure. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not mean to state it as broadly as that. 
I meant that it cost 10 to 15 per cent more on the goods itself 
to manufacture this line of goods in this country than it does in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is the statement, what basis did the 
Senator have? I can not find any information upon the sub- 
ject. In the hearings the Senator himself seemed to seriously, 
question that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather thought it was too high; but taking 
the cost of the goods and the labor cost in foreign countries 
and in this country into consideration, it was demonstrated 
to the committee that 12 per cent was necessary. The Senator 
will notice that the House put in a provision that, exceeding 
No. 80, the rate should be 15 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate. 
committee struck that out. I thought the 15 per cent ad 
valorem was too high, and so siated before the committee, and. 
we decided upon the 12 per cent on all sizes of yarns, taking the 
lowest rate that the House had put in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Taking the lowest rate that the House had 
put in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the House put in 12 per cent ad valorem 
for cloths containing yarns, the ‘hverage number of which does 
not exceed 80, and then exceeding 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
That was the provision the House put in. 

Mr, LENROOT. The House? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am mistaken about that. That was 
what the Senate committee first proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a very substantial increase. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is true. If the Senator will look at the 
equivalent ad valorem in the act of 1909, he will see that with- 
out that limit the tax would have run up to 60 and 65 per cent, 
but the committee thought that in no case should it run above 
45 cent. This does not say “less than 45; it changes it so 
that it will state that it shall not be more than 45 per cent. So 
the very fancy goods—I do not care what they are, how they 
are woven, upon what loom they are woven, if they are cotton— 
ean not carry a heavier rate of duty than 45 per cent, I want 
to state frankly to the Senator that this is one of the amend- 
ments which many of the manufacturers think is a very drastic 
provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. This amendment was proposed by Mr. Lip- 
pitt himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it was not proposed by Mr. Lippitt him- 
self in the form it is presented. Mr. Lippitt proposed that the 
rate should be not less than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean the original committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference, if you figure the 
equivalent ad valorem. This is a limit upon the rates on the 
fine goods, I say to the Senator now, which is just as low as it 
is possible to give with safety. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment as originally reported by 
the committee is word for word the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Lippitt himself. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. Lippitt does not propose that in no case 
shall the rate be more than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. T understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, without any 
limitation, in many cases it would go to 60 or 65 per cent. That 
is why I insisted that there should be a limitation, and that 
limitation is put in covering the cloths in paragraphs 903 and 
905a. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that we are striking out that part of paragraph 905 
through which the lines are drawn, but the Senate on Saturday, 
in place of lowering the duty on these dyed and figured. cloths, 
raised it, The Senate has lowered the duties proposed for 
single gray yarn and for advanced yarns. It has also, to a less 
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extent, lowered the duties on plain “gray cloths and on plain 
bleached cloths. 

J desire to call your attention to the fact that on advanced 
¢loths, including printed, dyed, colored, or woven figured, the 
Senate has increased the duties up to 80s by reason of sub- 
stituting a rate of advance of five-sixteenths instead of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent ad valorem per number. Under the House 
rates the minimum ad valorem at 80s would have been 29 per 
cent American valuation; the Senate bill carried 39 per cent 
foreign valuation, and this has been increased to 40 per cent 
foreign valuation. The Senate has slightly reduced the rate on 
advanced cloths above Sos average yarn count, but as imports 
of this particular class are most largely under 80s, it should be 
noted that such cloths have now a wider differential over gray 
and bleached cloths and a much wider differential over the 
yarns from which they are made than was intended in either 
the House or the Senate bill. 

In other words, by substituting flve-sixteenths we have raised 
it to 40. With the addition of a compensatory: duty it will run 
it up to in the neighborhood of 45, and then on all woven cloth 
with eight or more ‘harnesses, with Jacquard ‘motions, or with 
drop boxes, you have added an additional 12 per cent. It is 
true the Senator has offered an-amendment that the rate shall 
not exceed 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. i 

Mr. SMITH. But you start out practically with a 48 per cent 
rate on this kind of cloth. ‘You have kept the parity on the 
plain gray yarns and cloths, but when you get to this paragraph 
you have increased it from about 25 per cent up to 45 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have passed over all those 
paragraphs, and there is no question as to what! the rates are, 
The highest rate that is: given is on cloth above No. 80. The 
rate is not less than 15 per cent ad valorem, and for each num- 
ber above 80, five-sixteenths of 1 per cent ad valorem; and 45 
per cent is the highest rate that can possibly be given on the 
finest goods in paragraph 903. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us take imported gingham. Under ‘the 
Underwood Act the importers pay 20 per cent, and under para- 
graph 903 they will pay 80 per cent. The committee adds an 
additional 12 per cent under paragraph 905a, which raises the 
duty to 42 per cent above the other cloths, This is in addition 
to what we have already provided for in paragraph 903. We 
have amply taken care of that under paragraph 905a, in that 
we have given gingham a differential of about 10 per cent. over 
the plain cloths already. In other words, the plain gray and 
the ordinary run of cloth pay 30 per cent under the modification 
in regard to these figured cloths,.and you have raised that to 
40, and now you add an additional rate by virtue of the so-called. 
Jacquard motions and drop boxes. Anyone familiar with the 
Jacquard process knows that in standard figures the cards are 
made by the millions. After the machine is set up any kind 
of a weaver has no more trouble in producing the figures than 
he does on the ordinary loom. j 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he does not have any more trouble in pro- 
ducing the figure if it runs all right, but he has to have more 
knowledge to run the loom, and he can work only one loom. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows that in the use of the Jac- 
quard machine it is an attachment to the loom and practically 
adds no additional expense except the overhead charge for fix- 
ing the machine, and it becomes as standard and permanent as 
the loom itself. f 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator also knows that he can take a 
plain loom and run a plain piece of cloth, and almost any 
weaver can run it; but almost any weaver can not run a diffi- 
cult pattern that is woven on a Jacquard loom. 

Mr. SMITH. It takes not a particle more experience to run 
a loom with the Jacquard attachment than to make a piece of 
brown cloth, for the machine is automatic. ‘The attachment is 
as automatic as the loom itself, and when it is a standard 
fissure the cards are printed by the millions. All manufac- 
turers who use standard patterns use the standard Jacquard 
machine, and they draw their threads through the dies at par- 
ticular places, and when the machine starts it is automatic, 
That is familiar to anyone who knows anything about cotton- 
cloth weaving, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator gives a description of what the 
loom boss does who fixes the loom ready for some one to oper- 
ate. but then he tries to make us believe that whenever any. 
thread breaks a novice can fix it, for almost any novice who 
knows anything about it can run a plain piece of cloth, because 
the loom will run itself when it is once set. But I have seen 
the time when 50 or 100 threads would break through some 
accident. Who would put them through the holes in the card 
in a case like that? Does the Senator think a novice can do it? 


If he does, he is greatly mistaken. 
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Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows that on the Jacquard loom 
the Jacquard thread when it breaks indicates itself where it is 
broken as much as it does in the ordinary plain cotton ‘weave. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator from Utah said 
at all. The Senator from Utah has seen as many as 100 and 
sometimes 200 threads break at once, and they stop zust as 
quickly as when one thread breaks, 

Mr. SMITH, But these are different. They are put through 
as quickly as any one thread, for the reason that when they 
break they indicate where they came from. 

Mr. SMOOT. I learned to weave and I know what it is to 
Weave'a plain piece of cloth. I know that I could not have 
gone from a plain piece cloth loom over to a Crompton’ loom 
and drawn the threads in the Crompton harness correctly 
without having had experience in that kind of work. I do not 
care what the Senator said; I know that to be true. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course this is a mere question 
of opinion, but I would like to have some authority. If I had 
thought anyone would question the fact that the standard 
Jacquard process was any different from the ordinary process 
when the machine was set up I would have been delighted to 
bring along some authorities to show that when the machine is 
set up any man in the factory can operate it. The same is true 
of the drop box, in which we have the colored yarn that auto- 
matically is fed into the warp just as the ordinary thread when 
the loom is installed with that process. 

Mr. SMOOT. The drop box is quite different “from ‘the 
Jacquard. 

Mr. SMITH. It is no more difficult to work the drop box 
than it is the Jacquard. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking about something with 
pine he never had any experience; I know what Lam talking 
about, 

Mr. SMITH. But that is a mere difference of opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would suggest that these 
are the two great cotton experts of the Senate and it seems 
they can not agree at all. I am afraid Mr.-Lippitt) has rather 
confused somebody, and that we need arbitration: here. 

Mr, SMOOT. I am not an expert on the raising: of cotton. 
I never did that; I never have taken any interest in how it is 
raised; but I do know, after the cotton gets into the mill, what 
has to be done with it. I do not think the Senator from South 
Carolina has ever worked a day in a mill, I have worked in 
the mill. I have used cotton with woolens; I have used cotton 
mixed with wool, and the process is exactly the same. 

Mr. SMITH. I doubt if they had the Jacquard machine 
when the Senator was in the mill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they had the Jacquard machines. 
We have had them for 40 years or more. 

Mr. SMITH. What I desire to state is that the Senator's 
opinion on this matter or my opinion on the matter does not 
change the fact. The fact is open to any Senator. I assert, 
and will risk my reputation on this particular article, that the 
cost Is practically negligible, after the machines are installed, 
when it comes to the question of operating the machine, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that there never has been a tariff bill written, including 
the existing law, which made more than a 10 per cent difference 
in the Jacquard “weave and the plain woven cloth. 

Mr. SMITH. But that does not justify it. If the facts had 
been ‘known when the other laws were being written, as Sen- 
ators ought to know the facts now, they would not have writ- 
ten it then and they would not write it now. 

Mr. SMOOT Any Senator knows that where we have to 
take one man to run the loom, or one good, experienced ‘weaver, 
whether it be a man or woman, it costs more to produce goods 
than it does where we can take an automatic machine and one 
person can tend 10 or 12 or even 16 of them. There is no need 
of arguing that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I would suggest to the Senator that 
he do not argue it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an absolute certainty, as I view it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah just 
stated that there was no law, which would include the present 


‘Underwood law, where there was not a difference of 10 per cent 


or more between the Jacquard woven goods and the ordinary 
goods. Did I correctly understand the Senator to say that 
under ‘the present Underwood law there is a difference of 10 
per cent or more for this particular class of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the Jacquard ‘cloths under 
the Underwood law, which run as high as 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Covered by this paragraph? 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not covered by' this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is confined to upholstery, 
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Mr. SMOOT., 
the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the Underwood law many of these 
goods are coming in under the rate for woven goods, are they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT, The drop-box goods would come in as woven 


It is the same principle exactly that is used in 


goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the drop-box ginghams about which we 
have been talking are the highest price ginghams and higher 
in price than the American ginghams. 

Mr. LENROOT, But they are coming in now, and the Senator 
stated there was a difference under the present law of 10 per 
cent or more for the Jacquard woven goods. Now, the Senator 
does not mean that, when the Jacquard woven goods come 
within this class of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Take, for instance, the damask cloth under 
the Underwood law to-day. Has the Senator the rates there 
under the Underwood law on damask cloth? 

Mr. LENROOT. I believe I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all made by the Jacquard loom. I 
think the rate is 25 per cent. As the Senator will notice on 
the building-up rates of the existing law, they were built 
why? Because of the kind of loom that has been used. Tapes- 
tries are all the same way, the upholstery cloths are the same 
way, and I know there is a special rate in the existing law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Only upon upholstery goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. And tapestries and cotton damask. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not upon table damask. 

Mr. SMOOT. Table damask is only 25 per cent. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but there is no special provision for 
it as there is for the Jacquard. Is it not true, I ask the 
Senator, that under the Payne-Aldrich law there was a specific 
cumulative rate given for Jacquard woven goods, with a maxi- 
mum per cent per square yard? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it was not a maximum. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is in error when he speaks 
of 2 cents a yard. There is an additional rate given on all 
cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and threads 
are used. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, can the Senator turn to the provision 
of the Payne-Aldrich law covering Jacquard woven goods? 
There is no special provision for it except for upholstery. 

Mr. SMOOT. For special goods? 

Mr. LENROOT. Was that in the Payne-Aldrich law? There 
is no differential, I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the equivalent ad valorem provided, is higher than the 
cumulative rates added in the pending bill with a limit of 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see whether that is so or not. Of 
course we have no classification and there are no figures upon 
it unless the Senator has them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator read them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The average under the Payne-Aldrich law was 
44.82 per cent, and under the present bill it is 35.88 on the 
samples that we had at the time. 

Mr. LENROOT. But take the actual imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the actual imports. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the Underwood classification they all 
come in under woven figures and tapestry and upholstery. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, before the Senator proceeds 
further, that the changes we have made will bring the rate 
down considerably lower than 35.88. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. The import price of printed, 
dyed, colored, or woven figures, all four together, was 34 
cents a yard on the imports of 1921. The Senator does not 
question that, of course. That would add, even at that rate, 
4 cents a yard additional duty by reason of those processes, 
The Payne-Aldrich law did not add more than 2 cents per 
square yard. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what the average was, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
ports, 
law? Í 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, there is n higher class of 
goods coming in and the prices have been higher. There is no 
doubt about that. The equivalent protection would be no more. 
As I said, this shows that the prices existing in 1910, when the 
equivalent rates upon these importations amounted to 44.82 
per cent, at to-day’s prices are only 35.88 per ent; but what 


Is not that double the rate under the Payne-Aldrich 


I was just reading the figures of the im- 


would they be if the price was down to what it was in 1910? 
Therefore, I say that under the pending bill we ought to limit 
it so that no rate shall be more than 45 per cent. I want to say 
to the Senator that it is claimed that this rate is a hardship 
upon the eastern manufacturers, 

Mr. LENROOT. The difficulty again arises. The committee 
is making a limitation of 45 per cent which will apply upon the 
very high quality goods, the very high count goods. Of course 
it will not apply upon the other goods, and the effect of the 
paragraph is to very greatly increase the duty upon the lower 
goods, because the maximum will not apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. No manufacturer can afford to make goods 
upon the Jacquard loom unless they are speciaities, and this 
paragraph applies to that character of goods. No manufacturer 
can afford to run a swivel loom to make ordinary common 
goods. Even if the rate were 100 per cent, they would not un- 
dertake it; it could not be done. This rate only applies to a 
certain variety of goods which are woven in a special way. It 
does not apply to articles which are ordinarily used by the 
great mass of the people of the United States. They, of course, 
use bedspreads and also tablecloths, but we have those classi- 
fied by themselves. By the way, I wish to say that we are go- 
ing to cut the rate on table damask to 30 per cent, and by the 
time we get through with the cotton schedule I do not believe 
anybody in the United States ought object to it. The only thing 
we could do would be to cut the rates on low-count yarns and 
upon plain goods. I have tried to support a consistent pro- 
tective tariff bill, I do not care to what part of the country it 
may apply. I think that is the only proper way to legislate. 

Criticism is being offered here because a duty of 7 cents a 
pound having been imposed on long-staple cotton, it is proposed 
to give a compensatory duty. As I stated on Saturday) there is 
no manufacturer who desires the imposition of a duty of 7 
cents on long-staple cotton; they do not want to be charged up 
with the compensatory duty which that action makes necessary, 
but the Senate in its wisdom has decided to try to establish a 
long-staple cotton industry in the United States. If there is 
anything to which it may be charged, it is to that and nothing 
else, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator at that point yield, for I 
should like some information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. LENROOT. As I understand, according to the statistics, 
cotton cloths made of long-staple cotton are imported at a less 
price than are the cotton cloths which are made of the ordinary 
southern cotton, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that happened, as was 
explained the other day, in the case of cloth of very low-count 
yarns. That is why we took out and put by themselves, with 
only a 25 per cent rate, cotton tire fabrics made wholly of long- 
staple cotton. Such cloth is made of low-count threads, and 
therefore the necessity does not exist as it does when a piece 
of cloth is made of a fine cotton thread. I know the Senator 
understands that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wondered why it was that imports of 
cotton cloths made from long-staple cotton come in at a less 
price than other cotton cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why it is. I will say further to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that there is one great defect in this 
bill, As I said the other day, in view of the reduction which 
has been made in the low count yarns, at some time when such 
low count yarns are made into fancy cloths we are going to 
suffer through importations of that particular cloth in a par- 
ticular year. That will not happen, perhaps, in many years, 
I will say to the Senator, but such importations will come in, 
for there will be fancy cloths woven of low-number yarns and 
finished to take the place of the finer cloths. That involves 
a most difficult process and it is not every manufacturer who 
can manufacture such goods. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Utah to the third clause of paragraph 503, which re- 
lates to “ cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured, 
containing” certain yarns. On Saturday we increased the dif- 
ferential on these particular kinds of cloth, which includes 
the Jacquard weave, 10 per cent, whereas under the present 
law the differential is only 24 per cent. In addition to that, in 
paragraph 905a there is an additional duty imposed on iden- 
tically the same goods of 12 per cent, which gives 22 per cent 
differential on this kind of cloth as against the other cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these are dobby cloths, and 
whenever in a tariff bill an article is specifically named, of 
course it always takes the rate applicable to it over and above 
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the rate on articles which are not specifically named, but which 
may be construed to be the same class of goods. There will 
not be any question as to the rate if the goods are woven on 
the-Jacquard loom or by the swivel process, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean to say that there 
are no imports of woven cloth coming in under the countable 
cloth paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should think there are. 

Mr. LENROOT. When they come in under these provisions, 
in addition to the increase that we made in the countable 
cloth paragraph, they will bear a duty of 12 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we give them, as the Senator understands, 
an extra per cent not because of the fact that they are woven 
but because they are printed, dyed, or colored. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are woven also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but that does not make the differ- 
ence, unless it should be some kind of figured woven cloth or 
dyed or colored. 3 

Mr. LODGE. Mz. President, I wish to say in connection with 
what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has stated 
that I have found great difficulty in securing figures as to the 
different -classifications. The statistics are given for cotton 
cloths, but it is almost impossible to tell what are ginghams and 
what are fine goods; in fact, I know of no way of getting that 
information. Therefore the statistics are very unsatisfactory. 
If I can get the floor, I wish to say something about that matter. 

Mr, SMITH, Mr. President, what is the use of paragraph 
905a when the same cloth has been covered in paragraph 903, 
with a differential of 10 per cent? That is 8 per cent over the 
differential existing under present law. Then, the committee 
selects certain specific woven figured goods and adds 12 per cent. 
What is the use of section 903 if the committee is going to take 
care of that with an additional section—905a? There is already 
a differential of 10 per cent provided to protect this identical 
kind of cloth, N 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will leave it to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] later to answer the last question of the 
Senator from South Carolina. I should like to say something 
in general about this part of the schedule, because it is of such 
vast importance to the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, 

When I heard the Senator from South Carolina talking about 
the Jacquard loom, which, by the way, was invented in 1885—— 

Mr. SMITH. And by a Frenchman. 

Mr. LODGE. It reminded me of a story of Rufus Choate. 
He had a patent case involving a loom invention, and his junior 
counsel brought to him the client, who wished an interview with 
him. The client sat down, and said, “Of course, Mr. Choate, 
you understand the principle of the Jacquard loom.” Mr. Choate 
replied, “ Of course, of course; but assume for the moment I do 
not understand the principle of the Jacquard loom, and expound 
it to me.” As I have listened to this debate it has seemed to 
me that an exposition of the Jacquard loom would not be out 
of place. A 

Mr. President, I did not mean to discuss that question; but 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent has 
11,206,855 spindles, equal to the number of spindles of both 
North Carolina and South Carolina, which are the two next 
States in order. The total number of spindles in New England 
is 17,542,926. Spindles, perhaps, do not give a very good idea 
of the point I wish to emphasize; but there are employed 
in the State of Massachusetts in the cotton-textile industries 
124,000 persons. That probably means that at least 300,000 
people in my State derive their living from the cotton-textile 
industry. As we have a population of nearly 4,000,000, the Sen- 
ate can understand what a very serious matter anything affect- 
ing the cotton industry is to Massachusetts, 

I may add that the figures which I have just obtained from 
the census show that those 124,000 people were employed 93 
per cent of the time during the year. 

I merely mention this to impress upon the Senate the very 
great gravity of the cotton schedule to the people of Massa- 
chusetts and of New England. The number of people employed 
in 1913 in the whole cotton goods industry of the country was 
rape ee It is, therefore, a very large and very important in- 

istry. 

I have said nothing about the question of the yarns or the 
coarse goods, but this matter of the fine goods is of vital im- 
portance to us. The great development of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the South, in which everybody must rejoice, has, of 
course, limited the field, so far as the coarser cotton goods are 
concerned, and their place in New England has been filled, or 
we are attempting to fill it, by the manufacture of finer goods 
which we can make in our climate, but which can not be made 


in all climates, the temperature and humidity both being im- 
portant, 

I wish in this connection to speak briefly about the cotton 
schedule as it was reported to the Senate. I have not worked 
out all the changes which the Senate committee has made, but 
there are certain general propositions which I think ought to 
be considered. 

In order to understand thoroughly the cotton schedule re- 
ported to the Senate, it ought to be considered in its relation 
to the other two great textiles—woolens and silks—and to pre- 
vious tariffs. In all previous Republican protective tariffs the 
three great textile products—cotton, silk, and woolen cloths— 
were in a general way protected alike. That is, the rates were 
from 40 to 60 per cent, roughly averaging perhaps 50 per cent. 

The average rate of duty on importations of cotton cloth un- 
der the Dingley and McKinley laws was about 42 per cent, with 
Maximum rates on such importations of from 55 to 60 per cent. 
That, of course, applies to all cotton cloths and does not make 
an exception in favor of the fine goods. If it were possible to 
find the average rate that applied to all cotton goods for con- 
sumption, both domestic and imported, the rate probably would 
have been about 50 per cent. 

This general equality of treatment between cottons, silks, and 
woolens was entirely abandoned for the first time in the Un- 
derwood law. That law gave a fiat rate of 45 per cent on silk 
cloth, 85 per cent on woolen cloth, and on cotton cloth gave 
rates. that varied from 9 per cent to 30 per cent, the average 
rate on importations in 1920 being 22 per cent, which is about 
one-half the silk rate and only a little more than one-half the 
woolen rate, and yet the difficulties of the industry are quite 
equal. 

The present bill as it came from the House retained this 
discrimination, the rates on cotton cloth being very much 
below previous Republican tariffs and not much higher than 
the Underwood rate. These rates were only slightly raised by 
the Finance Committee as applied to cotton cloth in general. 
For instance, on colored clot® made from No. 40 yarn the Un- 
derwood rate is 20 per cent, the committee rate 27 per cent. 
On colored cloth made from No. 50 yarn the Underwood rate 


‘is 224 per cent, the committee rate 30 per cent, 


The principal items of the cottom schedule consist of the 
duties on cotton yarns, on cotton cloth, and those that are 
applied especially to a few particular fabrics, such as up- 
holstery, blankets, and so forth. 

The principal change that has been made by the Senate 
committee as compared to the House bill is in the duty upon 
cloths, where paragraph 905a has put additional duties of 
12 and 15 per cent upon certain classes of fancy woven cloths. 
The committee has further amended that proposed paragraph, 
fixing the rate at 12 per cent throughout, and providing that it 
shall not at any point exceed 45 per cent. The reason for the 
change is because the bill as reported from the House made 
a variation in cotton-cloth duties that depended solely upon 
the fineness of the yarns of which those cloths were composed, 
the duty being higher as the yarn became finer, This, of 
course, is a legitimate cause for variation, as the conversion 
cost—that is, the cost other than the cost of cotton—increases 
as the yarns become finer; but this is not the only cause of 
increased conversion cost. An equal or greater variation in 
weaving costs results from the ornamentation of the fabric 
with various kinds of checks, figures, and patterns in what 
are generally described as fancy woven cloths. 

The effect of the omission of the House bill to give con- 
sideration to this factor of costs results in the more artistic 
and difficult fabrics, requiring the most skill to produce, ac- 
tually having a lower rate of duty than the simple, ordinary, 
and most easily woven fabrics. The result is, of course, un- 
just and undesirable, as, instead of encouraging the develop- 
ment of the higher branches of cotton manufacturing, it puts 
a premium upon their importation. 

The House rates not only gave no consideration to these 
artistic productions of the loom, but the rates of duty that 
were proposed for the cotton schedule were far below those 
proposed for the sister industries of silks and woolens, and 
also far below those of any previous Republican cotton-cloth 
schedule, 

I have here a table showing the Underwood rates, the 
Finance Committee rates on ordinary bleached cloths, the 
Finance Committee rates on fancy cloths as affected by para- 
graph 905a, the Finance Committee rates on woolens and 
silks, and the Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates on cotton. I 
ask to have the whole table printed at this peint in my remarks. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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The table is as follows: 


Aver: Committee | Payne-Aldrich 
yen silk. and Dingley. 
20 
30 
88 22, W 142 per 
40 to 55 Not less than 5 
8 — cent. 155 85 per cent.] Cent: mar, 
80 27. 
90 27. 
100 30 


Mr. LODGE. They show the difference. For instance, on the 
average yarn No. 20 the Underwood rate is 15 per cent; the 
committee rate on not fancy, 20 per cent; the committee rate on 
fancy woven, 32 per cent—not at all a serious increase. This 
goes all through until you get to No. 100, where the Underwood 
rate was 30 per cent, the committee rate on not fancy 35 per 
cent, and the committee rate on fancy woven 47 per cent. 

The rates on colored cloth as covered, as I understand, by the 
recent committee amendment, are about 5 per cent higher than 
the rates on these bleached cloths, the maximum being 40 per 
cent for plain cloth and 52 per cent for the highly decorated 
fancy woven fabrics. 

By reference to this table it is possible to see how far below 
either the committee’s woolen and silk rates or the Payne- 
Aldrich and Dingley cotton rates the committee’s proposed basic 
rates for ordinary cotton cloths are. The Payne-Aldrich and 
the Dingley rates applied alike both to ordinary and to fancy 
woven fabrics, but were made high enough to give reasonable 
protection to the ornamental and artistic weaves. This made 
in many cases rather high rates on ordinary weaves, practically 
none of which were imported. The intense domestic competi- 
tion that has always existed in the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try, however, reduced all fabrics to a similar basis of profit, 
ordinary cotton fabrics always selling materially below the 
parity of foreign fabrics plus the duty, so that in this industry, 
at least, the height of the duty is by no means a measure of the 
cost of such duty to the consumer. 

The table also shows the duties that will apply to the fancy 
woven cloths. The great bulk of these cloths are made of yarns 
from 20s to 50s, the duties on which will run from 32 to 39.5 
per cent. As will be seen, even these are materially below the 
Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates, or the minimum woolen and 
silk rates of the present bill. It is not until we reach fancy 
cloths made from No. 80 yarn, where the duty will be 47 per 
cent, that we approach the woolen and silk duties, and the 
quantity of such fabrics is practically negligible. Of course 
now we have put in the limitation of 45 per cent, so that it will 
not even reach the 47 per cent as proposed in the original com- 
mittee report. 

It seems to me—and I have given some attention to the mat- 
ter—that the cotton schedule as presented to the Senate, and 
still more so since the amendments have been offered, is ex- 
tremely low. The committee rates for cloths of ordinary weaves 
made of yarns below 50 probably do not average one-half as high 
as the Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates, and these cloths com- 
prise a very large percentage of the total cloths made. They 
have been estimated to make up fully 75 per cent of that total. 
Even with the extra rates, the duties on fancy woven goods will 
still be materially under the rates of previous Republican tariffs. 

The cotton industry consider this schedule a great experiment. 
They know of no reason in the relative conversion costs of turn- 
ing silk, wool, and cotton into cloth why one material should be 
treated radically different from the others. All three indus- 
tries are carried on under similar conditions, with the same gen- 
eral types of machinery, in the same locations, and the workers 
in one branch frequently change to the others. The cotton 
schedule may perhaps be high enough to retain the industry 
that has already been developed here. It may open the door to 
great inroads by foreign manufacturers. No one can speak posi- 
tively on that point, as sufficient data do not exist. 

The Underwood bill has resulted in great increases of impor- 
tations of cotton cloth, from which the industry is now suffer- 
ing badly. The argument we have heard so much of here about 
there being no importation does not apply to this schedule. The 
importations for the last two years of the Payne-Aldrich law of 
what is classified as cotton cloth in the Department of Com- 
merce reports upon imports vary materially from previous years, 
but were, for the fiscal year 1912, $7,638,631; for the fiscal year 


1913, $7,717,809. The average rate of duty in the latter year 
was 40.97 per cent. The average rate of duty in this bill, as I 
understand, is 35 per cent. The importations under the Under- 
wood law for the calendar year 1920 were $44,802,000, and for 
the calendar year 1921 $29,426,000. 

To show further what a disaster the Underwood rates would 
be to the cotton-mannufacturing industry of New England if 
they or anything like them are allowed to continue, I am going 
to submit a table showing monthly importations of cotton fab- 
rics classified as cotton cloth from January, 1921, up to and 
including March, 1922, these being only a portion of the impor- 
tations that are made under the cotton schedule, which shows 
an increase from $1,724,710 for the first month to $5,702,277 for 
March of this year, the latter being at the rate of $68,427,324 
per annum, of importations in this one branch of cotton manu- 
facturing alone, as against less than $8,000,000 annually under 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

January, 1921 5 8 3 


February, 1921 
March, 1921 


March, 
Mr. GOODING. 


Mr. President, I should like to 


ask the 
Senator from what country the imports come? Does the table 
show that? 
Mr. LODGE. 
They are all given here. 


I have not looked at the countries of export. 


Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that any imports we receive 
from countries with depreciated currency are very much greater 
when the gold value is added to them. That is, there is a 
greater volume coming in with a depreciated currency. 

Mr. LODGE. In reply to the Senator's first question, the 
principal imports come from Switzerland—this is colored cloths, 
but it gives the source—5,094,000 square yards. Great Britain— 
England, 7,790,000 square yards; Scotland, 2,954,000 square 
yards. The other importations, except from Japan, are com- 
paratively small, From Japan’ we got 1,874,000 square yards 
of colored cloth. 

Mr. GOODING. The point I wanted to make is that the fig- 
ures of the imports from countries where they have a depre- 
ciated currency, which imports come in on the foreign valua- 
tion, do not show the real, true amount of imports, as far as 
volume is concerned, coming from those countries. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. GOODING. They are even very much greater than what 
they seem, measured by the volume which comes in, which. of 
course, has the effect of the displacement of labor in this country, 

Mr. LODGE. The currencies of Switzerland, Great Britain, 
and Japan are less affected than those of other countries. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here the schedules show- 
ing the steady growth of these importations of cotton cloths 
from January, 1921, when they amounted to $1,724,000, to 
March, 1922, when they amounted to $5,702,000. They are 
steadily going up. 

That means that the mills of New England, which are espe- 
cially equipped to make these fine goods, are being deprived of 
business at the rate of about $60,000,000 a year, according to 
the present figures, and it would be almost disastrous if we 
should not give these fine goods some additional protection over 
the coarse goods. Of course, it is to duties on these articles to 
which the importers of foreign goods particularly are opposed. 
They are fancy goods; they have not a popular sale; and they 
are in the nature of a luxury. They are a perfectly reasonable 
subject for a revenue duty. 

During the war the foreign cotton manufacturing industry 
was, of course, greatly disorganized, as all the industries of 
the European countries especially were; but it is getting back 
to normal in the countries I mentioned, and they are now mak- 
ing these large importations into this country. 

It must be remembered that fancy cotton goods require a 
great deal of labor. Labor is a more important portion of the 
expenditure in the manufacture of cotton goods than in other 
goods, As the Senator from Utah said a little while ago, 


1922, 
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where a man can run only one loom it is very much more ex- 
pensive to make those goods than where one man can run 
16 mules. 

The samples to meet fashions have to be prepared and sub- 
mitted to customers, and the actual cloth is only made as 
orders are received, so it frequently takes several months, per- 
haps the better part of a year, to start such a business. It is 
now getting established, and if the duties, which have been 
cut down by the committee already. are cut still further it will 
have a most disastrous effect on what constitutes a very valu- 
able part of the New England industry of cotton spinning. I 
want to repeat what I began with, that there are about 124,000 
people earning their living in the cotton mills of Massachusetts. 
That means that at least 300.000 people are dependent for their 
daily bread on the work of those mills. 

I also want to repeat that those mills have run 93 per cent 
of the time, and employment has been given for that period, 
on the average, through the year, and if this were cut any 
lower than the committee proposes it would produce results 
in Massachusetts, and in New England generally, of the most 
serious kind. I have asked for no increases. So far as I 
am concerned, I have submitted to the reductions of the com- 
mittee; but I do hone the Senate will not cut these duties 
any further, especially on the expensive, fine goods, which can 
perfectly well afford to pay the duties, and which are of enor- 
mous importance to the maintenance of the entire industry in 
the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to submit for the RECORD 
the total amount of imports and the consumption of cotton 
cloth for the calendar year 1921, giving the count of the yarns 
used in the composition of the cloth. 

Figuring these imports in relation to American production, 
we import less than 1 per cent of the American production of 
all counts, and of the imports into this country less than 15 
per cent are of the fine class of figured woven goods. This is 
a table gotten up by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, he does not as- 
sume that the fine goods are made exclusively of fine yarns? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not say anything of the kind. I gave 
the count of the yarns. 

Mr. LODGE. It is almost impossible to get a proper classi- 
fication of these things. I have been trying for some time to 
get it and to know just what composes the $60,000,000 worth 
of goods which have been imported from January, 1921, to 
March, 1922, and to find just what constitutes the $60,000,000 
of imports is very difficult. 

Mr. SMITH. At the customs, of course, under the provi- 


sions of our law, they have to take into account the count of 


the yarn. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. According to these tables, it will be found that 
less than 15 per cent of the total is the woven, figured goods, 
and the total will figure out less than 1 per cent of the Ameri- 
can production of cotton cloth. I ask to have the statement 
printed in the Recorp in connection with what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports for consumption of cotton cloth for calendar year B21 (in 
square yards), 
NOT WOVEN FIGURED. 


, 216 391, 941 
333 3, 369, 092 
659 21, 778, 248 
644 9, 870, 863 
479 3, 928, 875 
, 168 8,090, 411 
620 12, 854, 522 
455 33, 601, 988 


8 
g 
£ 


870, 271 
161, 174 
1,016, 414 


Imports for consumption of cotton cloth for calendar year Bel (in 
square yards)—Continued. 


8 8888288 


Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to have that table printed. Of 
course, $60,000,000 of importations of cotton cloths, I have no 
doubt, seems trifling to the Senator from South Carolina in 
comparison with the total manufacture, but taking $60,000,000 
worth of cotton cloth from the manufacture of American mills 
is a very serious thing indeed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into any 
discussion of the point made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
save to make one remark. The larger per cent of cloths which 
are imported, of the finer grade, are manufactured from cotton 
which we do not produce in this country. They are manufac- 
tured from the Egyptian cotton. Therefore the American manu- 
facturer is hardly handicapped in that respect, because he has 
practically the same access to the supply of the raw material 
that the foreigner has. For the same reason, the American 
manufacturer has found it more profitable to manufacture the 
standard American type of goods, and he is preempting the 
markets of the world; and these finer goods, as was brought 
out the other day, are more of novelties and specialties than 
of any standard varieties. 

The only effect of the imposition of this higher rate on cloths 
of that kind will be to raise the rate on approximately com- 
parable goods in this country, for which we have no competitor 
in the world. I do not think any duty we might impose, or the 
absence of any duty, would affect the importation of the kind 
of goods of which the Senator from Massachusetts has spoken, 
because in any event we would have to let in free of duty the 
Egyptian cotton. We have seen fit to impose a duty upon that 
cotton, with a totally inadequate supply in this country, so that 
we shall have to pay a duty upon the importation of the cotton 
we desire to weave in competition with England, handicapping 
the American manufacturer to that extent, even if he desired 
to import the finer Egyptian cotton, and making it more diffi- 
cult for him to meet the competition if he were in the field in 
that kind of goods. 

My information is to the effect that these novelties and fine 
specialties are better prepared, and the fact is, perhaps, there 
is more profit in our manufacturing the other forms which take 
up practically all the spindles, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems very clear to me that 
the duty now proposed is illogical. It does not give any pro- 
tection to the higher counts, and gives an excessive protection 
to the yarns of the lower counts. The Senator from Utah will 
correct me if I am wrong in the statement that if a cloth that 
is woven is dyed with vat dyes that cloth would not get a penny 
of protection under the amendment if it were No. 80. It would 
not receive one penny of benefit under this amendment. Am I 
correct or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; with the maximum of 45 per cent it would 

not. 
Mr. LENROOT. It would not get a penny of protection, but 
when we come down to a cloth of No. 55 it would get the 
full benefit of the 12 per cent. How can the Senator defend 
such a proposition as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I showed the Senator that that is 
absolutely necessary, 3 

Mr. LENROOT. How can the Senator defend giving an 
additional rate to a cloth of a low count and giving no addi- 
tional rate whatever to a cloth of a higher count? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that they must be 
woven on a certain loom and in a certain way before that 
applies to them at all, and they are all novelties, no matter 
whether they are 40's or 60’s or 80's. Many times novelties 
have a fine warp, and of course filling. Some of the very 
low counts of yarns are the most difficult goods to make. 
Nothing will be covered by this provision unless it has been 
woven in a certain way, and all these goods are novelties or 


specialties. 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is true, and if woven in a certain way, 
and if the count is as high as 80, the industry will get no 
benefit from this paragraph. If the count is as low as 60, it 
will get practically the full 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes from providing a maximum rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the committee thought that a maximum 
rate ought to apply. In some of these counts, 120's and 160’s, 
without the maximum rate the tax would run away above 45 


per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, but if the cloth with a count 
of 80 does not need the protection, then a cloth of 60 does not 
need the protection. That is my point. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be true, but the count of 80 


does. ; 

ae LENROOT. But it does not get it under the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will just about get it. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it does not get it at all under the 
amendment, if it happens to be vat dyed, and if it is not vat 
dyed the utmost it would get would be 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under my proposed amendment, 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think if the Senator will read it he will 
see that it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator read the amendment and 
see whether it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads as follows: 

In addition to the duties imposed in paragraph 903, there shall be 
D the following duties, namely: On all cotton cloths woven with 

or more harnesses, or with Jaquard motions, or with drop boxes, 
or with . — or swivel attachments, 12 per cent ad valorem for 
cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not exceed 
No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. In no case shall 
the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraphs 903 or 
905a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. The vat dyes are in paragraph 903. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in the vat-dye provision it is named there 
as the addition. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have it 

That when not less than 40 per cent of the cloth is ted, dyed, or 
colored with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 5 per cent ad 

- valorem in addition to the above duties. 

That is not taken care of. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, where does the Senator 
from Wisconsin find the language which he just read? 

Mr. LENROOT. At the top of page 124. As the amendment 
now stands, I insist that a cloth with a count of 80 will not 
receive one single penny under the committee amendment, but if 
it has a count of 60 it will get eleven and a fraction per cent, 
almost the full benefit of the amendment.. That can not be 
justified. It is not logical, because if there is any additional 
duty that can be justified at all, it is justified upon the higher 
counts rather than the lower counts.. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what more I can say in relation 
to these fancy cloths than I have already stated. I will assure 
the Senator of one thing, that as to some of the lower count 
yarns made in the fancy goods, they can not be woven unless 
woven by the dobby process or by a Jacquard loom, because of 
the fact that the twist in the thread is not sufficient and the 
thread not strong enough, on account of the soft twist, to be 
woven in the ordinary way. ‘They have to be spun loosely when 
woven into certain cloth, because of the fact it would be im- 
possible to get the finish otherwise. Those goods are included 
and are given a 45 per cent duty. I think they need it just as 
much as the higher count yarns in that particular class of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT: The amendment is based on the additional 
cost for this kind of weaving, but does the Senator say a lower 
count needs it and that if the Jacquard weaving is a count of 
80 it does not need it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I would not say that; but so far as the 
higher counts are concerned if there was not a limitation the 
rate would be higher than 45 per cent and the committee de- 
cided 45 per cent ought to be as high as the rate should go. 

Mr, LENROOT. That is just the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the goods the Senator complains of, if the 
maximum was not put in, would reach about 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I took the count of 60. I got it from the 
Senator’s expert that with the count of 60 it would just about 
absorb the 12 per cent, but on the count of 80 it would not get 
one penny of the 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. It would actually amount 
to 45% on the 60, but, of course, the limit would take off the 
three-fourths of 1 per cent on the 60 count. After that there 


would be no more than the 45 per cent straight duty upon the 
balance of the cloth in that paragraph. 


Mr. LENROOT. That is why I insist that if the manufac- . 


turer of cloths with a count of 80 does not need or is not to 
receive any benefit from this paragraph, the manufacturer of 
the lower count ought not to receive any benefit from it. There 
ought not to be any such discrimination as is proposed by the 
committee amendment. Ge Keer = 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say again that as to the class of 
goods woven in this way with the low count yarns, they are 
quite different on the low count yarns woven into a plain 
piece of goods. The finish is different; it is more difficult to 
finish them than it is with the hard twist thread, no matter 
whether it be 80 or 100. Forty-five per cent is not too much 
and I think it is as high as we ought to go on any kinds of 
goods, whether 100 or 120 count.. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not objecting to making it 45 per cent, 
but it should be graded down so as to have a logical progressive 


rate. 

Mr. SMOOT: With our proposed amendment the 120 yarn 
does not receive a particle more protection than the 80 yarn. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So we think that 45 per cent will perhaps 
cover everything. In fact, we should not have a higher rate, in 
my opinion, than 45 per cent, although the manufacturers differ 
with me on that point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I insist again that upon the 
higher-count cloth, where it is admitted and insisted through 
the whole debate that a very liberal duty is justified upon the 
finer counts, the committee now takes the position that no addi- 
tional protection shall be given upon the finer counts, but a very 
great and substantial increase shall be given upon the lower 
counts. That is the position in which the committee finds itself. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that if the Senator from 
Utah would be logical, or if the committee would be logical, 
they might exclude the vat dyes from the maximum and then 
give 5 per cent all the way through, which would give a 5 per 
cent protection upon the finer count yarns and a 5 per cent pro- 
tection upon the lower-count yarns in addition to the rate upon 
the countable cloth. Whenever it is proper to do so I shall 
offer an amendment to that effect, reducing the rate from 12 to 
5 per cent. However, I understand the amendment has not 
been formally proposed. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, would the Senator propose to strike out 
“vat dyes” where the words occur at the top of page 124? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is merely a suggestion to the Senator 
from Utah. I shall let him take care of that as he sees fit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not do that. I will say 
frankly that in my opinion it would be unjust to do it. Our 
competition is entirely between sixties and eighties. That is 
where the competition of goods comes in. Those are the num- 
bers of goods that come in here and which have shown the im- 
mense increase in the last four months. It is not the low-count 
ordinary goods, but it is the goods between sixties and eighties. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have increased the duties upon counts. 
in the countable-cloth paragraph upon that very basis and 
because of that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And whatever change is made would be hit- 
ting the very goods that are coming in here in great quantities 
now. If they continue for the balance of the year as they 
came in during the first four months of this year, there will 
197,000,000 square yards come in during the calendar year 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. When we see, as we do in the bill, that 
upon those counts over 80 the rate shall not be less than 40, 
or not less than 45 if dyed with vat dyes; it seems to me that 
we have gone pretty far and as far as can be justified in the 
matter of protection. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word with reference to 
what the Tariff Commission said about the whole subject. It 
is the only authority that I have. I do not pretend to have 
any personal knowledge of this matter except such knowledge 
as I have gained through two tariff revisions’ upon the cotton 
schedule. I have paid a good deal of attention to this schedule 
whenever we have had a tariff revision. I have relied neces- 
sarily upon reports from the Tariff Commission. I want to 
read just a paragraph from the report of the commission upon 
the Jacquard woven fabrics. The Tariff Commission in its 
survey upon this subject said: 

In mag weaving the dobby attachment is widely used, but its 
range is limited, since it works with harnesses, and all threads gov- 
erned by a harness must rise or fall at the same time. The utmost 
limit is possibly 40 harness, thus dividing the total warp threads into 


not more than 40 groups. In practice the dobby is rarely used for 
work requiring more than 24 harness, and in recent years the Jac- 


gorra has become such a common attachment that it is often emplored 
r typical dobby fabrics of less than 24 harness construction. 
reason for its use on “dobby goods is that its method of operation 
puts less strain on the yarn. Jacquard looms producing the most 
elaborate designs have to be operated very slowly, but on less elabo- 
rate designs they can be run at good speeds and produce about as 
cheaply as the dobby. 

This is the important point: 

There is, therefore, to-day not much object in having, as has some- 
times been suggested, a differential on Jacquard-woven fabrics as dis- 
tinguished from the general run of woven-figured fabrics. 

That is what the Tariff Commission said about it. and of 
course that is why I take it for granted that the House made 
no special provision for a cumulative duty upon this class of 
woven fabric. We find from the hearings that the suggestion 
came, and all the information that the committee had con- 
cerning it apparently came, from Mr. Lippitt, who drafted the 
provision. I want to correct, however, what I stated some time 
ago to the effect that the committee adopted it exactly. They 
did eliminate the “more than one color” proposition and the 
“more than one number” proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all Mr. Lippitt was really fighting for, 
and if there was any joker at all that is what it was. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is all Mr, Lippitt ever intended to 
have, then I want to suggest that under Mr. Lippitt’s theory 
the paragraph is not necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say it was all, with what follows: 
Of course, when that provision was stricken out, then there 
was nothing to the proposition at all. The Senator knows the 
House provided for a high duty upon cloths woven with eight 
or more harness. 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; on certain cotton sateens. No such 
provision as this has been found in any previous tariff law. 
It was not found in the Payne-Aldrich law. The additional 
duty that would be imposed, so far as I can figure it from such 
figures as we havye—and we can not tell exactly, because these 
are not stated in the present Underwood law—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, however, must know that under 
the Payne-Aldrich law it was not necessary, because under that 
law there was a progressive value per yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I was coming to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been cut out of this bill, and I think 
more than likely that it is the best way, to handle the cotton 
schedule. I do not see any other way. I think it is better to 
cut out the value per square yard and put it in upon the classes 
of goods as to their weave than to try to take it on the basis 
of value per square yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the Senator tell me what he thinks is 
the average value per square yard of this weave that is im- 
ported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the cost per square 
yard for weaving? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I mean the value of the imported goods 
of this character. What will it run? 

Mr. SMOOT, It would be an absolute guess on my part, I 
could not say. : 

Mr. LENROOT. The only information I have is where they 
are all put together, the woven and the dyed and the printed. 
If the Senator has any information as to what that value runs, 
I would like to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator what it was per pound, 
but I do not know about the rate per square yard, although I 
could give some estimate if the Senator wants that. In fact, I 
can take the samples and tell the Senator about what certain 
samples run that we have. 

Mr. LENROOT. All right; let us have that on the low 
count. 

Mr. SMOOT, On No. 44 it was 51.51 per pound. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law it was only 53 cents a pound. It runs all 
the way in that group from sample 44 down to sample 56, and 
sample 56 is $4.74 a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there anything by the yard? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sorry to say to the Senator that that in- 
formation has not been furnished, 

Mr. LENROOT. I will not trouble the Senator further. I 
will simply say that, taking the classification as it comes in, 
which includes all woven goods of the character here proposed 
to be affected, the average rate was 34 per cent per square 
yard in 1921. That would mean a specific additional rate of 
4 cents per square yard. Under the committee amendment the 
rate per square yard is double that imposed by the Payne- 
Aldrich law. That was the only point which I wanted to make, 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think the price also is more than double. 

Mr. LENROOT. It may be, but I am simply stating the 
facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
double, 


I am quite sure that the price is more than 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have examined the hear- 
ings and there is not one word of information which I can 
find recorded therein concerning the difference between cost 
of production at home and abroad for this additional weave. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am handed a compiled statement as to these 
cloths; and the price of the cloth which I referred to, I will 
say to the Senator, is 77.51 cents per yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. The 77.51 cents per square yard 
would mean, under the proposed committee amendment, an 
additional duty, then, of about 9 cents per square yard, which 
is more than four times the rate per square yard which is im- 
posed by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

However, Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the mat- 
ter further. The committee admits that the higher count 
yarns, an 80-count yarn, for instance, will receive no benefit 
whatever from this paragraph, but when it comes to the lower 
counts they will get the full benefit of it. It has been admitted 
all the way through the debate that it was the higher counts 
Which needed protection. 

As I have stated, I shall, when the opportunity offers, move 
to reduce the proposed rate from 12 per cent to 5 per cent; and 
I am not at all satisfied, Mr. President, that we should on 
these cloths have any duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any technical discussion of this matter, but I think section 
905a is one of the most ingeniously constructed paragraphs 
that ever crept into a tariff bill with purpose to extort a high 
rate of protection upon articles which are consumed by the 
people. The first clause of that paragraph adds 12 per cent to 
the standard duty already imposed upon cotton cloth if it is of 
a coarse number, and if it is of finer number it adds 15 per 
cent ad valorem, The paragraph provides that the additional 
rates, which in themselves are very high duties, shall be added 
to the standard duty in the case of “all cotton cloths woven 
with eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard motions, or 
with drop boxes, or with lappet or swivel attachments.” 

So you will get it going and coming; and it will be very 
difficult to escape these additional duties, because every 
process by which cloths may be artificially embellished or 
slightly changed from the standard method of making is em- 
braced in these several provisions; and practically I think this 
language would apply to more than half the cloths which are 
manufactured, because the provision is so arranged that it 
catches the coarse grade and the fine grade alike, the only 
difference being that on the coarser grades the additional duty 
is 12 per cent and on the finer grades the additional duty is 
15 per cent. Somebody most skilled in the drafting of highly 
technical provisions must have drafted that. It is stated that 
Mr. Lippitt drafted it. Well, I suppose there is hardly a more 
skillful draftsman of technical provisions designed more or 
less to screen the real intent than Mr. Lippitt. 

Mr. President, the next clause of the paragraph is also very 
ingeniously constructed. The additional rates, amounting to 
10 per cent in each case, relate to different characters of cloth, 
to different manufactures. First the language reads: 

There shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 60— 
That is, this additional sum is to be paid on the yarns— 


and on all yarns finer than No, 60 contained in threads and cloth— 


The committee provides not only for the duty on yarns where 
the yarn has been worked up into cloth, but they follow it into 
the cloth and impose a duty on yarns in the cloth or the 
threads— : 
if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. 

That is, if these fine yarns constitute more than 10 per cent 
in weight. then this extra duty is to be imposed. Ordinarily 
when an extra duty has been imposed for some specific reason, 
having relation to the raw material in the finished product, it 
has been referred to as the “component material of chief 
value”; but we do not use that language in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not quite understand the 
language or else his argument does not apply to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I understand what I am talking 
about, and I do not require any information from the Senator 
from Utah. The Senator from Utah may not understand my 
argument; probably he does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; but I want to state to the 
Senator that unless there is 10 per cent in weight of such 
threads the duty does not apply and if there is 10 per cent and 
over it applies only to the amounts that are contained in the 
cloths. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The provision reads: 


„„ more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
clot 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
of them at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, certainly, that may be so; but I am not 
concerned so much about that. I was merely calling attention 
to it as a very remarkable illustration of the windings in and, 
windings out of these two provisions, but always winding in or’ 


winding out so as to catch the victim, who is the consumer of | 


the product. Then the clause adds: 

And. on. all laps, sliver, and roving— 

Mr. President, after imposing outrageous duties upon 
plain cloth, if there is anything unusual in it because of 
process of manufacture or in the materials of warp or fill 
an extra duty has to be paid. 8 
little Egyptian cotton it will have to pay an extra duty; if 
happen to be some dyes in it, it has got to pay an extra d 
it is manufactured with an automatic motion or Jacquard mo- 
tion it has got to pay am extra duty; if it is woven with eight 
er more harnesses it has got to pay an extra duty; if it uses 
the drop-box attachment, which I understand is a very simple 
process and one which is used extensively, it has got to pay an 
additional duty. If a lappet or swivel attachment has been em- 
ployed, the cloth has to pay an extra duty, These are ordinary 
processes. Jacquard motions, drop boxes, and all that are ordi- 
nary machines, A duty has to be paid on the cotton cloth when 
it is made out of our short-staple cotton—our own short-staple 
cotton, which is grown down in the South and which is the 
finest cotton in all the world, Mr. President; not the finest fiber, 
but the best material for the manufacture of cloth; and if it 
has anything in it besides that. pure cotton, whether it is dye or 
some other coloring matter; it has to pay an extra duty; and 
then for every little attachment that may be used in its manu- 
facture in supplementing the regular machinery out of which 

this cotton is manufactured you propose to attach an additional 
duty of 12 or 15 per cent. 

We have in this country probably the finest cotton machinery 


the 
the 


11 


in the world. All of these different processes of manufacturing 


that are referred to here, and the use of which is made the 
excuse for adding 12 and 15 per cent duty to the cotton, have 
been in use for many years: According to the Senator from 
Massachusetts the Jacquard process has been in use since 1835. 

The drop-box process has been in use from time immemorial, 
They have the machinery. The labor is not increased. The 
duty is: added simply because they use these additional attach- 


ments that they have always used and have been using almost | 


from time immemorial. 
these little attachments that they want the consumer to pay an 
additional duty of 12 or 15 per cent. Nobody has said that it 
requires any extra labor cost. Just because they use an ordi- 
nary, old Jacquard attachment that has been in use in this 
country since 1835, according te the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, or the drop- box process, they must pay 12 or 15 per cent 
additional. 

Again, Mr. President, here are laps, slivers, and rovings: 

On all laps, sliver, and roving, and on all yarns coarser than No. 60— 

After you have imposed duties on all these kinds of cotton, 
why is it necessary to go back and pick out the laps and the 
rovings and the slivers and put on an extra tax of 10 cents on 
account of that? That is what has been done, however. 

On all laps, sliver, and roving— 

That includes all the laps and the slivers and the rovings, all 
of them, whatever the quality may be 
and on all yarns coarser than No. 60 contained in threads and — it 
containing cotton of 1§g-inch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound. 

Think about that. In the case of those cloths and those coarse. 
yarns, coarser than No, 60, according to this, if there happens to 
be a fraction of 1 pound either of Egyptian cotton or of Ameri- 
can long-staple cotton of a staple measuring 1 inches or longer, 
there is an additional duty of 10 cents per pound. The Senator 
from Utah nods his head. It reads: 

On all yarns coarser than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if 
containing cotton of 1 anch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound. 

Does the Senator mean to say that it is all made out of that? 
If so, then he ought to change the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not have to change the 
language. The Senator says that unless there is 10 per cent of 
it they do not get anything; and if there is more than 10 per 
cent they pay whatever there is in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no limitation there as to 10 per 
cent as there is in the other part of the section. There is a 
limitation in the first part reading as follows: 

If constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. 

But that does not relate fo the second section as it does to 
the first section of that paragraph. 


I suppose: it is for the wear and tear on 


If they are less than that, no account is taken | 
| Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is not going to put anything. 
over on me. I will tell him that. If he thinks it means that, 


Mr. SMOOT. Then it will have to be al! 


let him add it to his bill. I say it does not mean that. I say 
it means that if there is any cotton of this staple in there, 10 per 
cent additional tax is imposed. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to enter into any elaborate 
discussion. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lieyroor] has 
read what the Tariff Commission says of the Jacquard loom. 
It is just about what cotton manufacturers in my State have 
said to me, that there is absolutely no justification for adding, 
these duties on account of the use of the Jacquard process or 
these other processes, The Tariff Commission is right. It is. 
just. another excuse for getting more duty and subsidy, It was. 
thought to be entirely out of reason to demand a duty of 47 per 
cent or 49 per cent on these cotton goods, and hence they have 
cast about to see by what devices and by what ingenious. 
schemes, worked out by the best brain among that crowd in the 
industry, they could by hook or crook get their protection in- 
creased away beyond the point of necessity. It is not. because 
they need it to protect themselves against competition, because 


in many instances there is no competition at present. The 


present duties are sufficient to protect them agninst foreign com- 
petition. It is because they want to increase their prices, and 
they can not increase their prices above the present high level 


without inviting foreign competition unless they can by hook 


or crook get some more duty. It does not, mean anything but, 
more profits. That is what they are after, higher prices, and 
they are being aided by the committee in these schemes to ob- 
tain additional tariff duties which they do not need to protect 


| them against any importation under present conditions, but that, 
are designed to protect them against the danger of foreign com- 


petition in case they should further raise their prices. 

Mr. President, I have taken the duty on ginghams, That is 
an average, I believe, of 48 per cent. The initial duty would be 
80 per cent. Under this section the duty added would be 12 per 
cent. That is 42 per cent. Then add the dye duty, and you 
have 5 per cent more, That would raise it above the maximum. 
It could not go higher than 45 per cent; but the. compensatory 
duty on account of the Egyptian cotton is not embraced in that 
limitation, and the compensatory duty according to the calcula- 
tion that I have here, made by the expert, would amount to 4 
per cent if there was Egyptian cotton used in the cloth, which, 
added to the 45 per cent, would make 49 per cent, as against 20 
per cent under the present law. 

Mr. President, how can such a duty as that be defended upon 
the coarse and upon the fine cotton goods alike that are pro- 
duced here, in view of the fact that three-fourths of all the. 
cotton that we use in this country is not imported at all? The 
importation is confined to about one-fourth of the cotton that we 


produce in this country, and it has never been overwhelming 


as to that. 

In these circumstances, Mr. President, there can be no excuse 
for putting these high duties upon cotton cloths and. cotton. 
yarns. Cotton cloths are used more extensively by the people 
of this country than any other fabrics known. They are used 
in the clothing worn by all of the people, the young and the old. 
Nobody is exempt from the necessity of using cotton cloths for 
the purpose of clothing his body, and they are used in the home 
in all sorts of ways. ‘The use of wools and the use of silks and 
the use of linens are merely supplementary. The staple, funda- 
mental fabric upon which the people of the United States rely 
to meet their daily needs for clothing and for household purposes 
is cotton fabric. We make cotton goods in this country cheaper 
than they are or can be made anywhere else upon the face of 
the earth. We have the raw material; we have the machinery; 
we have skilled laborers; we have an efficiency not surpassed 
in the world, and we are not surpassed in price anywhere in 
the world for the classes of goods that we produce and the 
most of these goods. that we are importing; and those imports 
which are made the excuse for imposing these high duties upon 
all cotton goods are novelties or classes of goods that are not 
produced in this country at all. 

There is no excuse for it, Mr. President. It is an outrage 
upon the people of America; and it illustrates the fact that all 
that some man of. commanding influence in the industry—like 
Mr. Lippitt in the case of cotton or Mr. Wood in. the case of 
wool or Mr. Littauer in the case of gloves—has to do is to 
come down here and make a demand, and his demand is met. 
It is met in a way which in my judgment the people of the 
United States are not going to stand for and ought. not to stand 
for. 

If Senators on the other side could have gotten this bill 
through quickly, Mr. President, as they thought they would 
when they first brought it in here, when we were told that they. 
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were ready to vote without talking, the people never would 
have discovered what was in it, and they might have suffered 
and borne the burden of it for years without realizing just 
how and the extent to which they were being taxed. But we 
have advised them, and we are advising them now from day 
to day, and we are going to continue to advise them until we 
get through with these schedules, especially those which relate 
to the necessities of the people, things which protect the people 
against the cold and saves them from starvation. The people 
are going to be advised about it, and when they are advised 
about it, if this bill passes carrying these high rates the Re- 
publican Party is going to hear from it, and hear from it in a 
very emphatic way. 

Mr. President, the majority have not been able to do this 
thing as quickly as they wanted to, as quickly as they had cal- 
culated upon, before the people found out what they were 
doing to them, and what they were putting over on them. 
They have not been able to get it through so quickly. This is 
a sort of a “ get-there-quick administration. They were going 
to “get there quick” in the passage of this tariff bill before 
the people found out much about it. They were going to “ get 
there quick” about the passage of the ship subsidy bill, and 
all that sort of thing. It is a “ get-there-quick” administra- 
tion, with apparently no capacity to get anywhere except in the 
mud, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, on page 125, to strike out lines 8 to 9, inclu- 
sive, in paragraph 905. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The next amendment is, in paragraph 
905a, page 125, line 12. The committee proposes o modify the 
amendment by inserting, in line 13 after the word “cloth” 
and before the comma, the words “in paragraph 903,” so that 
it will read: 

In addition to the duties imposed u 
908 there shall be paid the following 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LENRBOOT] intimated to me that he has an amendment he 
desired to offer to the amendment, and before the vote is taken 
I think he ought to be nofified. I call attention to it because 
he made the argument upon the ground that you do have a auy 
in paragraph 905 on these identical cloths, a 
favor thereof of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin gave notice that 
he wanted to move to strike out 12“ in line 16 and to insert 
5.“ I suppose he is down at his lunch, or he may be de- 
tained from the Senate by some other cause. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, That will give him time to get into the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


m cotton cloth in paragraph 
utiles 


Ashurst Hale 1 Shields 
Ball Hefiin McLean Simmons 
Broussard Hitehcock McNary Smith 
Bursum Johnson Moses Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Cap Jones, Wash. Nicholson Stanley 
Caraway Kellogg Oddie Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Dial Keyes Pepper Trammell 
Edge Kin Fhipps Underwood 
Ernst Lad Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Fernald Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Glass Lodge Rawson 

Gooding McCumber Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment. 

The READING CLERK. The next modification appears in para- 
graph 905a, where the committee proposes to modify the amend- 
ment on lines 16, 17, 18, and 19 by striking out, beginning with 
the word “ for” in line 16, the following words: 

For cloths containing Yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. ; e ng No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And inserting— 

In no case shall the duty or duties im 
paragraph 903 or 905a owen 45 a poet alien. ep Baa ti 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask what was disagreed to? I 
ts the first two paragraphs in 3 905 were 
pen 


Mr. SMOOT. They have been stricken ont. 

Mr. LENROOT. Paragraph 905a has not been touched ex- 
cept as by the amendment now reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Except the amendment just agreed to, insert- 
ing the provision in regard to paragraph 903. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending amendment is to strike out on 
line 16, after the words “ad valorem,” down to and including 
the words “ ad valorem,” on line 19, reading as follows: 

For cloths containing the average number of which does not ex- 
ceed No. 30; — — o. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert the following: 

In no case shall the or duti 
paragraphs 903 and 308. 8e 45 per: anger git tn Rel ak 

That would leave it open, so that if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin desires to offer an amendment to strike out “12” and in- 
sert “5,” he can offer it. 


SENATOR JAMES A. REED. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am troubled in heart, I am 
sore grieved, at a grave act of injustice done—I say in all 
tenderness, not in anger, but in regret—by the press of the 
United States, which means to be just; by the Senate of the 
United States, which means to be fair; possibly by the people 
of this country, whose impulses are always wholesome and 
square and disingenuous—to the amiable junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. He has been charged with sinister 
motives in his ardent advocacy of a Democratic candidate in a 
Democratic primary. 

Of course many may urge that, having defeated his op- 
ponent, having demonstrated his opponent's inability to win— 
though not against the most formidable of Republican ad- 
versaries—he might assume that his proved incapacity to win 
was the best assurance of his certainty to lose in subsequent 
elections. Nevertheless, there has been an attempt made to 
charge him with selfish and sinister motives. In that he is 
absolutely imnocent. I never knew a more innocent statesman. 
There is not a more ladylike Senator on this floor than the 
junior Senator from Missouri—kindly, eminently respectable, 
always proper—oh, this cruel criticism of the junior Senator 
from Missouri grieves me sorely. 

In what I say I am not inspired by any hostility to Mr. 
Breckenridge Long. I feel very kindly toward any scion of 
the race of Breckenridge. Were it not for the fact that the most 
vital interests of the Democratic Party and of the Nation 
intervened I should be still, because the very name of Breck- 
enridge is sacred in Kentucky. The greatest Presbyterian 
divine in that great denomination is of the family of Brecken- 
ridge. The greatest soldier Kentucky ever sent to glory or to 
death, an Adonis, a Solon in council, a Mars in war, was John 
C. Breckenridge, a Senator from Kentucky and Vice President 
of the United States. His name is enshrined in the hearts of 
every Kentuckian. The most versatile statesman Kentucky 
ever produced, he who adorned the world of letters, of art, of 
law, and of statesmanship, was William Cabell Preston Breck- 
enridge, the silver-tongued orator of Kentucky, the worthy 
successor of Henry Olay. The name of Breckenridge is one to 
charm in Kentucky. Mr. Long comes of a race interwoven 
with the proudest tradition, the social, religious, and martial 
life of the Commonwealth. There is no part of it it has not 
touched, and, touching, has not adorned. 

And yet I am here, Mr. President, to speak the simple truth. 
The Senate knows and the country knows that since the days 
of Benton and Cockrell and Vest there has appeared in this 
Senate no more towering figure than that of James A. REED, 
of Missouri. It is recorded that after the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, when Stonewall Jackson fell, shot through by his 
own forces, there was rejoicing in the Federal camp; and 
justly so, for they said, “In the death of Stonewall Jackson 
we are more blessed than if Lee had lost a division.” To-day 
there is not a secret caucus in the Republican Party, there is 
not a time when one Republican meets another, that he does 
not say, My brother, is Rer defeated?” When these pro- 
tectionists go down on their knees to a protectionist gd they 
say, “O Lord, keep REED out of the Senate.” 

There is not a doubt that this guileless, innocent, somewhat 
blundering junior Senator from Missouri simply expresses the 
wish of all his colleagues that the god of protectionism, the 
god of Republicanism, the genius of all that is mistaken in 
politics, will smite this mighty champion of the truth in Mis- 
souri hip and thigh. It is unkind, it is unjust, it is cruel in 
the press to blame the poor junior Senator from Missouri for 
saying what every Republican thinks and wishes and prays. 

I speak from no personal interest in James A. Rexep. I never 
voted with him in any of his differences with the President. 
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There are not a baker’s dozen here who have followed Woodrow 
Wilson with the same devoutness that I have. I never voted 


against a Wilson policy in my life. Whether I was right or 
wrong, it remains for history to say, but it is the truth. I 
have followed him. I have followed him when I thought he 
was right and I have followed him sometimes when I was not 
so certain about it, because I had absolute trust in the disinter- 
estedness of his patriotism and the transcendent brilliancy of 
his genius. Be that as it may, no man can question my loyalty 
to the President of the United States, but I shall never agree 
that any mortal man, be he inspired, shall say to a Senator, 
“You shall do as I say, and not as your conscience and not as 
the interests of your constituents may dictate.” Whenever we 
give to the President of the United States the power to vote for 
Senators, we have destroyed this Government, we have made a 
serap of paper of the Constitution of the United States, we have 
established an absolute autocracy which President Wilson 
would abhor as much as I do. Every Senator here, as an am- 
bassador from a sovereign State, has a right to express his opin- 
ion as God, as his conscience, as his people’s interest dictate. 

I wish to say here and now that when I learn that Wilbur R. 
Crafts, a known Republican from Pennsylvania, has invaded the 
State of Missouri to assail James A. REED, when a Senator on 
this floor as a Republican expresses a sincere desire that the 
Republican Party may be benefited by the destruction of JAMES 
A. REED, I rise in my place to say that the national democracy 
has an interest, that if that towering figure shall be stricken 
down it is not only the loss of Missouri, it is the loss of democ- 
racy, the national democracy. 

There is not on either side of this Chamber a greater lawyer, 
a more profound scholar, a more dauntless advocate of the 
truth, a quicker or a doughtier champion of those things for 
which Jefferson stood. There was never a day nor an hour 
from the time he entered this body when the most of us were 
not impressed with the consciousness that few, indeed, could 
bend the bow of Ulysses. He is, as was Benton and Cockrell, 
Clark and Vest and Stone, a tall man from an imperial State, 
such as Missouri can produce, full of vigor and courage, with 
the truth of Jeffersonian democracy in his big heart, a champion 
of the great cause for which we stand, without fear and with- 
out reproach. I say to the junior Senator from Missouri that 
he may, jackallike, nibble at his heels, send Crafts and his kind 
to do their bidding, but there is not power enough in the secret 
and sinister conspiracy of Republicanism on the other side of 
the Chamber to down or to damn the brave and dauntless JAMES 
A. Reep, of Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate on 
Saturday when the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] made some reference to me, of which he notified me 
last Friday, and I just entered the Chamber a moment ago as the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] was making some 
reference to me. So far as personal allusions are concerned, I 
have nothing to say. I shall not even attempt to reply in the 
same vein in which the senior Senator from Kentucky was 
pleased to speak. But I do want to say what the fact is in 
connection with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
I have never upon the floor of the Senate said one word about 
Senator Rxrp's candidacy in Missouri until this moment. I do 
not propose to discuss it now. It is a Democratic primary. 
The Democratic voters of Missouri will settle it among them- 
selves. It is not the business of the Republicans, 

I did have in mind a real curiosity to know how the people 
in the Democratic Party of Missouri were feeling about the 
primary election, which occurs on the Ist day of August next. 
Therefore I sent to every county in the State of Missouri a per- 
sonal inquiry, directed to leading Republicans in the county, 
Asking what, in their judgment, was a fair statement of the 
condition in the Democratic Party in Missouri in regard to Sen- 
ator Reep and Mr. Long. I did not express any preference one 
way or the other. I asked for a survey of the situation and 
asked for it because, mainly from the other side of the Chamber, 
and also from this side of the Chamber, there had come to me 
repeated inquiries, “ What is going to be done in Missouri? 
What will be the result of the Democratic primary? Who will 
win out, Senator Reep or Mr. Long? 

I could have given an expression of personal opinion, as I did 
frequently, but I did not have the foundation of facts back of it. 
So I had a query sent to every one of the 114 counties in Mis- 
souri asking what the general situation was. I received answers 
from about 110 of those counties. By those answers it was shown 
that 65 counties were in favor of Mr. Long, that 20 counties 
were in favor of Senator Rrep, and that the rest of the counties 
were either undecided or were about 50-50. I have, as inquiries 
were made of me, given the result of this survey. So far as 
Republicans are concerned it does not matter which of the 


Democratic contestants wins in the primary. Either will be 
defeated in November. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it is worse than I thought it 
was. The confession of guilt on the part of the junior Senator 
from Missouri is simply appalling. Think of it. The junior 
Senator from Missouri, with his own business to attend to, his 
own party to look after, his own affairs to concern him, makes 
a survey of Missouri. Why a survey of Missouri? Why should 
a Republican Senator make a poll of the Democratic vote in 
Missouri? Why go to all the trouble and all the time and all the 
expense of making the wires hot between Republican head- 
quarters in Washington and Republican headquarters in St. 
Louis, except that he knew, as does every Republican in the 
Senate, that he had better defeat 10 ordinary men than to let 
Jim REED get back here to damn the Republican delinquencies 
with the eloquence of the traditional Missouri Senator and 
with the courage of a southern hero? The junior Senator 
from Missouri knew, as the rest of his kind know, that it was 
a dangerous and a most unfortunate thing, that it spelt disaster 
in the midst of their blunders, to have that clear intellect, that 
burning eloquence, turned upon their shattered columns and 
their multiplied iniquities, and yet he did, neglecting his own 
legitimate business, make, as he now confesses, a survey of the 
whole State of Missouri to find what were the chances of de- 
feating Nu REED, 

Oh, it is perfectly plain; it is perfectly manifest. They sent 
for Crafts, a nigger-equality Republican from Pennsylvania, 
and shipped him into Missouri, and then sent for the junior 
Senator from Missouri to use all the multitudinous means of in- 
formation and put his organization into a Democratic primary, 
and to my utter amazement without a blush, the debonnaire and 
innocent junior Senator from Missouri confesses his iniquitous, 
damnable, and pernicious interference in the Democratic pri- 
mary. Every self-respecting Democrat in Missouri should re- 
sent it. It should be posted everywhere that the Republican 
Senator from Missouri is making a survey of the Democratic 
situation. 

The Missouri that followed Benton in the days of Jackson, 
the Missouri that thrilled with pride when Champ Clark was 
almost President; the Missouri that treasures the memory of 
Cockrell and Vest will remember the pernicious activities of the 
junior Senator from Missouri; and that same Missouri will 
remember that Jim REED measures up in eloquence, in learning, 
in courage, in disinterested devotion to the principles of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy with all his titanic predecessors. 

Shakespeare tells the story of how— 

A falcon, towering in his pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and killed. 

May history not record the pathetic story that the stalwart 
Reep was by the malicious junior Senator from Missouri 
“hawk’d at and killed?” 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair), 
The question is on the committee amendment in paragraph 905a, 
which the Secretary will state. 

The READING CLERK. The Committee on Finance proposes to 
modify the committee amendment on page 125, paragraph 905a, 
line 16, after the words “ad valorem,” by striking out for 
cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem,” and 
in lieu thereof inserting: “In no case shall the duty or duties 
imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraphs 903 or 905a exceed 45 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I now move to amend the committee amend- 
ment on page 125, paragraph 905a, line 16, before the words 
“per cent,“ by striking out the numeral “12” and inserting the 
numeral “ 5.” 

Just a word in explanation of the amendment. If my 
amendment to the amendment shall be adopted, it will leave the 
rate upon cloths of 80 count and over exactly the same as the 
rates proposed by the committee, but it will lower the rate upon 
cloths of a lower count. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
committee amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanrats]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Crow], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. POMERDNE (when his name was called). I am paired 
for the afternoon with my colleague [Mr. Wirus]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], and 
will vote. I vote ven.“ 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] on 
this question. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and 
‘vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont {Mr. DiztincHamM] which I transfer to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I inquire if 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
senior Senator from Florida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with that Senator to my-col- 
league the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and 
allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Srax rip] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I notice that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. That Senator is necessarily absent, 
and I promised to pair with him for the afternoon. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maryland IMr. WELLER]. I do so and allow my vote to 
stand, - 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrxs] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHertanpd] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 83, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Ashurst Lenroot Shields 
Borah Heflin Nelson Simmons 
Capper Hitchcock Smith 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
ial King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—33. 
Ball Hale McKtiajey Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld cLean oot 
Bursum Johnson McNary 
Calder Jones, Wash, Moses Sterling 
5 Nich l W. 
e olson arren 
Ernst Ladd. Oddie 
Fernald Lodge Pepper 
Gooding MeCumber Phipps 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Norris Sutherland 
Cameron Ger! j Owen Swanson 
Colt Har Page Trammell 
Cròw Harrison Pittman Wadsworth 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. * 
Dillingham McCormick Rawson atson, Ind. 
du Pont McKellar Weller 
Elkins Myers Robinson Williams 
Fletcher Newberry Stanfield Willis 
ce . Norbeck Stanley 
So Mr. Lxxnoor's amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I wish 
merely to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we 
have up to the present maintained a parity between yarns and 
cloth. Now we have come to that character of goods of which 


it is claimed more are imported than of any other ‘kind of cot- 
ton goods. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
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that there never was a more outrageous piece of legislation per- 
petrated than we are now about to confirm, if we shall vote to 
accept the amendment of the committee as it is now proposed. 
Cotton cloth provided for in paragraph 903, according to the 
amendment that is inserted in that paragraph, already bears a 
differential of 10 per cent. Identically the same cloths are in- 
cluded in paragraph 903 that are included in this, They bear 
10 per cent, and then, in addition, there are separated certain 
kinds of goods on which an additional 12 per cent is imposed, 
which would, unless the limitation intended to be proposed by 
the Senator from Utah, as I understand, is agreed to—to the 
effect that the maximum rate shall not exceed 45 per cent—by 
the accumulation of these different duties, run the total rate up 
to the neighborhood of 50 per cent. Although we practically 
do not compete in this character of cloths with the imported 
arti are specialties and novelties that are made out of 
cotton not produced in America and imported into this country 
and are sold at higher prices than the nearest comparable do- 
mestic cloth—we are adding a duty which will reflect itself and 
be compensatory throughout the entire scale of cotton goods. 
It is absolutely uncalled for. The Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lewxoor] offered an amendment to reduce it to 5 per cent, 
which, according to that, would have brought it up to the 45 per 
cent, just by the addition of the cumulative duties, so that the 
maximum would obtain all the time; and there is absolutely no 
excuse whatever for the imposition of this additional duty, in 
view of the fact that it is taken care of by a differential of 10 
per cent. 

I call for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I join the Senator from South 
Carolina in asking for the yeas and nays. If there is any one 
thing in this whole cotton schedule that has been limited so 
that the duty on the finest and the most costly goods coming into 
this country shall be limited to 45 per cent ad valorem, it is 
this very paragraph. 

I want to say that in the first four months of 1922 the im- 
portations ‘into this country have been 67,000,000 square yards, 
and yet the Senator says that there is no competition! If that 
is carried on through the year, there will be 197,000,000 square 
yards coming into this country, and yet the Senator says there 
is no competition! I say that the limit of 45 per cent is put 
here because the committee felt that they did not want the duty 
in all the cotton schedules to be less than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where does the Senator get his informa- 
tion that there are 67,000,000 square yards of this kind of goods 
coming in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is cotton goods, and the Senator knows 
very well that they are not the common, ordinary goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, but they are not this kind of goods, 
They cover all goods in the cotton paragraphs. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
one moment, they do not cover all goods in the cotton para- 
graphs. They cover only cotton cloths. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, that is cotton cloths. 

‘Mr. LODGE. That is not all goods in the cotton paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of trying to camouflage the 
thihg. This additional duty is given upon a certain kind of 
goods that are woven upon certain looms. They are all fancy 
weaves, and they are all luxuries of the highest type; and, 
notwithstanding that, the committee says that there shall not 
be a duty of more than 45 per cent ad valorem, and that is 
what we are voting upon. 

I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. Upon that question the 
yeas and nays have been called for and ordered. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote navy.“ 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with my colleague [Mr. WILLIS], I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as announced on the preceding roll call, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with respect to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have a pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ball Gooding McCumber pipe 
Broussard Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld McLean Smoot 
Calder Johnson McNary Spencer 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Moses Sterling 
Edge Kendrick Nelson Townsend 
Erust Keyes Nicholson arren 
Fernald Ladd e 
France Lodge Pepper 

NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Glass Lenroot Simmons 
Borah Heflin Overman Smith 
Capper Hitchcock Pomerene Stanley 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 

al ing Shields Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—38. 

Brandegee Gerry Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harris Owen Trammell 
Colt Harrison Page Wadsworth 
Crow La Follette Pittman Watson, Ga 
Cummins McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McKellar Rawson Weller 
du Pont Myers Reed Williams 
Etkins New Robinson illis 
Fletcher Newberry Stanfield 
Frelinghuysen Norbeck Sutherland 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes to in- 
sert a new paragraph, in which it suggests the following 
changes: 

In the first place, begin line 20 with the numerals “905b”; 
in line 21, strike out the word and“ between the numerals 
“903” and “905”; after the numerals “905” insert “and 
905a ”; on line 25, strike out the word “coarser” and insert 
the words “ not finer”; and on page 126, line 1, strike out the 
word “coarser” and insert the words “not finer,” so that the 
paragraph will read as follows: 

Par. 905b, In addition to the duties imposed in paragraphs 901902, 
903, 905, and 905a, there shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 
60, and on all yarns finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, 
if constituting more than 10 cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound; and on all laps, sliver, and roving, and on 
all yarns not finer than No. 60, and on all yarns not finer than No. 60 
contained in threads and cloth, if containing cotton of 13-inch staple 
or longer, 10 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that this paragraph is incorporated here for 
the purpose of taking care of the 7 per cent duty that was 
placed on the Arizona cotton; and, as has been contended here, 
it means that in order to take care of this small percentage of 
Arizona cotton the American people will be compelled to pay 
perhaps four or five times the value of all the cotton grown in 
Arizona. It means that in order to protect this small part of 
the cotton production of the country the American people con- 
suming the imported cloth that contains any cotton having a 
length of staple equal to that shall pay this additional duty of 
10 cents per pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator from South Carolina 
give us a statement as to the imports of this long-staple cotton 


as well as the imports of fabrics and other articles manufac- 
tured out of it? 

Mr. SMITH. I can not give those figures, Mr. President; 
but at least 75 per cent of the goods imported into this country 
are made out of long-staple cotton. 

You must understand that the wording in this paragraph is 
“composed wholly or in part.“ If you should have in an 
importation of goods a percentage of cotton of this character, 
those goods would carry this duty. It is the old idea of saying 
that if there is one thread of silk in goods, they take the silk 
duty. The paragraph covers goods containing cotton 10 per 
cent in weight. 

If there were any-justification for duties at all in a protective 
sense, surely on this character of goods there is no justifica- 
tion whatever. There might be a justification of a duty for rev- 
enue, because our mills produce hardly a yard of this character 
of goods. It comes in almost without any competition. We 
have no comparable cloths produced in this country. Yet we 
are putting this duty up, not for the purpose of obtaining pro- 
tection but for the purpose, if possible, of shutting out a kind 
of goods our mills do not care to go to the expense and trouble 
to produce, but leaving the American market to such goods as 
the American mills do produce. The consequence is that for 
eran fabrics our people have to pay this fabulous unheard-of 
price. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has given a 
great deal of attention to the study of this subject, and I have 
not gone into the details of it. He has just made the statement 
that under the phraseology of this paragraph, if a fabric were 
made up wholly or in part of long-staple cotton it would have to 
pay these compensatory duties. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are those compensatory duties based upon 
the long-staple cotton or on the long and short cotton which 
may be in vogue? 

Mr. SMITH. We have two kinds covered here. There is the 
extra duty by reason of the Jacquard figure. There is the extra 
duty by virtue of paragraph 903, which takes the vat dyes, and 
the specification that “All cloths printed, dyed, colored, woven, 
or figured,” carry 10 per cent. In addition to that, this particu- 
lar paragraph puts on the duty of 12 per cent, and now we 
come to the compensatory duty of 10 cents a pound for all that 
contain any yarns of 1§ inches. 

Mr. POMERENE. What amount of imports of cotton fabrics 
are made partly of short staple and partly of long staple? 

Mr. SMITH. So far as imports of that kind are concerned, 
they are negligible. But it must be remembered that our own 
manufacturers can take advantage of this paragraph, and with 
a minimum of 1%-inch cotton, put into the ordinary standard, it 
would take this duty, and they would get behind it in order 
that they might raise the price. One can see at a glance that 
with practically a handful of 1-inch staple, woven into any 
cloth in this coutnry in the per cent indicated in this para- 
graph, the goods carry these duties. 

As a matter of course, I want it definitely understood that, 
coming from a State which up to 1920 derived the greater 
portion of its income from the production of raw cotton, I 
stand here and plead for such a condition in our financial 
arrangements that we may be able to spin in American mills 
every yard of cotton goqgs made in America. We do not need 
any duty whatever to reach that happy condition. We have 
the raw cotton. Ninety per cent of the spinnable cotton of the 
world is produced on American so'l. We may speak about the 
freight rate from here to Europe being no greater than the rate 
from Galveston to Boston, That calls for our correction. It 
does not take a very great strain of our imaginations to pic- 
ture the condition if this present crop, which promises not to 
exceed 8,000,000 bales of cotton, is consumed by American mills, 
as at the peak of consumption in 1919 the American mills 
consumed 7,000,000 bales of American cotton. If the American 
cotton crop did not exceed the supply for American pindles, 
and no cotton were shipped abroad to be converted into the 
foreign goods and shipped back, what need would there be for 
a duty on cotton? 

We have 90 per cent of the raw material, and if the Ameri- 
ean cotton crop produced only enough to supply American spin- 
dles, we would not have a competitor on the globe. Outside of 
a small percentage of cotton known as Egyptian cotton, spun 
into the very finest kinds of yarn, American cotton furnishes 
the stuff out of which all of the European and oriental manu- 
factures make their ordinary cotton cloths. 

Let us suppose what is within the range of probability, that 
this year the American cotton cro: should not exceed the de- 
mand of the American spindles; on what ground could a duty 
on cotton cloth be justified? Nobody outside of America could 
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get the supply of the raw material; no foreign manufacturer 
could convert it, and therefore we would not have a competitor. 
Why should we have a competitor now? 

As I started to say a moment ago, though the freight rate 
has been so manipulated and gerrymandered that the rate from 
American fields of production to the American mills in the 
New England States may be exactly equal to the rate to for- 
eign countries, no man can deny that time and distance are the 
principal elements of the cost in transportation. You can 
remit the rate, you can rebate it, but you can not eliminate the 
elements of time and space, and 8,000 miles across the ocean 
is farther than 700 or 800 miles to New England. 

Who has brought this about? It is to the benefit of the 
American spinner to have American cotton shipped abroad, be- 
cause he gets the advantage of a duty he could not stand up 
and ask for otherwise. If no American cotton were shipped 
abroad there would be practically no reason for any duty on 
cotton cloth, because we would have a monopoly of the world’s 
production of cotton goods, except the small amount produced 
out of Egyptian cotton. Yet, with a monopoly of the raw ma- 
terial, with the machinery and the skilled labor to convert 
this stuff into the finished product, from the coarsest yarns 
to the finest, we are imposing a duty which would spell the 
difference between the pauper labor of Europe and the Amer- 
ican labor, when American labor produces every pound of 
cotton, and the only competitor we have is England, whose 
civilization is equal to ours, and whose wage is practically 
equal to ours. Then why this duty? It is simply a subterfuge 
behind which the manufacturer can demand a price from the 
consumer which he could not justify otherwise. 

When you come to the question of Egyptian cotton, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer stands on all fours with the English and 
other European manufacturers, because he can get his Egyptian 
cotton laid down in America for just about the same it brings 
laid down In Europe. So that even there we need no protec- 
tion. The cost of the raw material is the same, and the proc- 
esses of conversion are as perfect in America, and when it 
comes to the output of the product per man, it is greater in 
America than elsewhere. Therefore, aside from the revenue, 
there is no justification for any duty on American cotton goods. 

These are facts of which any man who will take the time to 
study must be convinced. I do not believe we should open our 
doors to the influx of European goods without the payment of 
a duty. I believe the magnificent market we have built up, 
and the splendid civilized population we have, in a country 
which is such an inviting field for commerce for those who de- 
sire to come here and enjoy the benefits of our market, demand 
that the foreigners should at least pay their proportionate 
share in keeping up the machinery to perpetuate that market. 
But I shall never vote to take money from the pockets of the 
American people, who civilization and decency decree shall 
wear clothes, by the imposition of a high duty in a case like 
this. The great article par excellence out of which the teem- 
ing millions of the earth make their clothes is cotton, and, 
thank God, the southeastern part of North America, under the 
decree of God, is given a monopoly of the raw material out of 
which the clothing of 900,000,000 people is made. 

We need no tariff to protect us in that gift of God. He has 
provided a tariff, through seasons and climate, which no man 
can break down or take away. The imposition upon the Ameri- 
can people of these duties is an open declaration that you desire 
to lay a duty aud an impost upon those who toil and desire to be 
clothed for the benefit of a few. We can spin every pound of 
American cotton on American soil, and the difference between 
the freight on the raw material shipped abroad and on the 
finished product is enough security for the American spinner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the Recorp I want to make 
a somewhat d fferent statement in regard to this matter from 
that which has already been made. The Senator from North 
Carolina and also the Senator from South Carolina have made 
the statement that if there were a few threads of this yarn in 
a piece of cloth there would be a duty of 10 cents a pound on 
the whole amount. Both the Senators are mistaken, 

There must be a number assumed which will mark the divid- 
ing line between cloth made out of short-staple and that made 
out of long-staple cotton. That is about a 60, and this amend- 
ment does not apply to a yarn finer than 60. We provide that 
the cotton must constitute a minimum of 10 per cent of the cloth 
in order to take the duty, so that if there were two broad sel- 
vidges of long-staple cotton and the balance of it made of short- 
staple cotton the cloth would not bear the extra amount of duty. 

There are two reasons why long-staple cotton is used. One is 
that a thread may be spun finer than the short-staple cotton can 
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produce. The other is that the cloth can be finished only by 

cotton and can not be finished by short-staple cotton. 
Tie committee have guarded that, so that no mistake can be 
made, 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator correctly 
that it is his position that there must be 10 per cent of the long- 
staple cotton in the fabric before it would be subject to the addi- 
tional tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is said that— 


ae more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 


Mr. POERENE. That is the Senator's construction? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; it says so in the amendment. Not 
only that, but I want the Senator to understand that language 
is put in there—and I would not care if it were the law now— 
so that they can not bring in a piece of fancy cloth with a plaid 
of 2 or 3 or 4 inches and in the markings of the plaid have the 
long-staple cotton and the balance of the cotton short staple, and 
draw the extra 10 cents a pound on all of the cloth. When it 
comes to the cloth that is woven straight out, so that there is a 
plain cotton warp of the short-staple cotton and the long-staple 
cotton, no manufacturer would ever think of doing it in the 
world. This will take care of every situation that can be 
thought of by the experts and by men who pass upon the goods 
at the ports of entry. 

I simply rose to say this much, Mr. President, and I am now 
ready for a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from South Carolina 
to state that the provision was in the nature of a compensatory 
rate occasioned by the tariff which was granted to the long- 
staple cotton from Arizona. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator assent to that? 
aoe SMOOT, Absolutely. There is no question about it at 
Mr. KING. Has the Senator determined how much this com- 
pensatory duty will add to the cost of the products which will 
be formed out of long-staple cotton? 

Mr, SMOOT. Taking the class of goods as a whole into 
which the long-staple cotton enters, it will amount to an ad 
valorem duty of between 4 and 5 per cent. Take spool cotton, 
for instance, because that is perhaps the most extreme case I 
can think of now. That is 2 cents a pound to-day. The cotton 
is used in that. If it is 10 cents a pound, 5 per cent on $2 would 
be 10 cents, and it is 5 per cent upon that. I could take some 
other threads not so fine as that, and it would not amount to 
that, but I want to say to the Senator that the Senate having 
imposed a 7-cent duty upon long-staple cotton, which no manu- 
facturer in the United States wanted, they must be compensated 
for it in the manufacture of these goods, 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator approximately the ag- 
gregate value of the goods and textiles produced in the United 
States and sold in the United States or imported into the 
United States that would get the benefit of this compensatory 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the goods that are produced in the United 
States it would not be a very large per cent, but of the goods 
that are imported in the United States I think there would be 
about 75 per cent of them thar would fall under the provisions 
of this amendment. 

Mr. KING. So, then, of course it would add materially to the 
cost of the imported article. s 

Mr. SMOOT. It would. 

Mr. KING. And it would add materially to the cost of the 
domestically produced article? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think it will, because that is 
given as a compensatory duty, although if they did not have 
the compensatory duty they could sell it for that percentage 
less. I first had in mind the profits to the manufacturers 
rather than the cost to the American consumer. 

Mr. KING. What I was trying to elicit, if I may be par- 
doned for taking a moment’s further time, was the approxi- 
mate number of yards, or the value of the yards that would 
be affected by this duty, with a view to determining approxi- 
mately the additional cost to the American people in order to 
afford the protection to this limited number of pounds of long- 
staple cotton produced in Arizona. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there is im- 
ported into the United States the same proportion for the bal. 
ance of the year 1922 as has been imported for the first four 
months of this year, it will apply to at least 75 per cent of 
197,000,000 yards of cloth. I do not want fo be exact as to 
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75 per cent, but I think I am well within the figures when I 
say that. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I can give the Senator the 
figures under the present compensatory duty provision for the 
imports of 1921, but it is to be remembered that that applies 
to the cotton where the long-staple cotton is the component 
article of chief value. Under that provision in 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the same rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is very much mistaken in his 
75 per cent, if that is true, because the countable cotton cloth 
not bleached of the short staple was 10,331,000 yards and of 
the long staple 1,294,000 yards; of the bleached, 12,240 short 
staple and 7,223 long staple; of the printed, dyed, and so forth, 
of short-staple cotton 52,000,000 and of long-staple cotton 
22,000,000—about 33 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that those figures are under the present 
rate of duty. This is how it would figure out on the higher 
Classes of goods that perhaps carry more of the long-staple 
cotton than otherwise, It will not be higher than 75 per cent, 
and perhaps lower. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question. If I am wrong in my figures, I want 
to be set right. I am told that the production of long-staple 
cotton in this country amounts to about 5,000,000 pounds. Those 
are the figures given by the experts, On page 864 of the Tariff 
Commission Survey I find that the production in 1919 of tire 
duck was 121,745,000 square yards, or 128,174,000 pounds, 
valued at $143,086,000; and of other tire fabrics 36,806,000 
square yards, or 29,917,000 pounds, valued at $32,602,000, The 
United States produces over 80 per cent of the automobile 
tires of the world and a corresponding amount of tire fabric. 
Now, this is long-staple cotton, and a large part of it is used 
for the making of these fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that our tire manufacturers are 
planting some of this cotton down in Arizona. It would seem 
that while 80 per cent of the automobile tires are produced | 
here, at the same time we are only producing about 5,000,000 
pounds of that cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that should be 50,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to suggest to the Senator that | 
should be multiplied by 10. It should be 50,000,000. It is a 
mistake in the computation. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. What I am trying to find out, if I can, 
is how much this duty of 7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton 
is going to cost the industries of this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think no one could say that right offhand; 
but, of course, it will not be 5 per cent, because that is on very 
high-priced goods. 

Mr. SMITH. It would be very nearly 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not on that tire fabric. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it would on that character of goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the expert, Mr. 
Clark, of the Tariff Commission, advises me that the value is 
about $1 a pound. So if that were the case the 10 cents 
would be about 10 per cent ad valorem on the cloth if it weighs 
1 pound to the yard, but I doubt whether the tire fabric weighs 
a pound to the yard. I would not want to give a definite an- 
swer until I could look it up further. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was misled in the early part of my in- 
quiry by the statement as to the amount produced, but, of 
course, the long-staple cotton is used for many other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would seem, however, that we were 
producing probably as much long-staple cotton as would be | 
necessary for the automobile business if it were all used for 
that purpose. I would like to know, if T may, just what this | 
is going to mean in cost to the entire industrial and consuming 
public of the country. 


— 


Mr. SMOOT. If I knew, I would be glad to tell the Senator 
just what it is, but I do not think I can give the exact 


figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would like to have one of the experts 
take up that subject and advise us. I would like to know 
something abont it if it is possible to get the information. 

Mr, SMITH. One thing is very certain, and that is that 
all the fabric made out of Egyptian cotton, or the fabric that 
is made of cotton of that length, all cloths imported that have 
this cotton in it, up to 10 per cent and above, all mercerized 
silk, all forms of finer goods, all such that is imported into this 
country that has above 10 per cent of long-staple cotton, in- 
eluding the 150,000,000 pounds produeed here and what we 
import, would be affected by this duty. It is difficult to figure 
out just what proportion of our cotton fabric is of this char- 
acter of goods. 


Mr. POMERENE. It rather seems to me we could afford to 
take all the long-staple cotton producers and board them at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the balance of their lives rather 
than pay this amount of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if we were to take the 
imports of 1921, after the emergency tariff law went into effect, 
which gave 7 cents a pound duty, there would be about 
37,559,000 square yards. For a year at the same rate it would 
be equivalent to about 66,000,000 square yards. There are on 
the average about 5 square yards, I am informed, to a pound of 
cloth. That would give us about 11,000,000 nds. Eleven 
million pounds at 10 cents a pound would be $1,100,000. That 
would give us at least something of an estimate of what it 
would cost provided it was always added to the cost of the 


goods, 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota now to be referring solely to tire fabrics? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I was referring to the importation 
of cloth which came in under that provision which allows 10 
ver cana where the cloth is composed of cotton of 1Ẹ-inch length 
0 T. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that tire- 
fabric cloth weighs a great deal more than cloth that is re- 
ferred to by the Senator. It is true that of ordinary dress 
cloths there are about 5 square yards to the pound, but there 
is not nearly so-much in the case of tire fabrics; in fact, I think 
they do not exceed 2 yards to the pound, and some say not 
that much. If they average 2 yards, with a foreign valuation 
of a dollar, then there would be 5 per cent added. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understand, then, the effect of this 
provision, according to the figures which have been given by 
the Senator from North Dakota—and I do not think he means 
to say that they are entirely accurate—this would be in addi- 
tion to 3 duties which these fabrics must pay when they 
come in 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I had reference simply to the differ- 
ent kinds of cloth embraced in the paragraphs we have just 
mentioned, and on which a duty of 10 cents per pound is im- 
posed to cover the duty on long-staple cotton. 

Mr. POMERENE. That 10 cents is in addition to all the 
other duties. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Certainly; and it is to cover the 7 cents per 
8 on the imported long-staple cotton, the waste, and 
80 forth. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
why a change is made in the provision of the present emergency 
tariff law in providing for this compensatory duty? Why was 
it necessary? Why was it done? The present law seems to 
work out satisfactorily. Why did not the committee continue 
. duty that is provided in the emergency tariff 
act k 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it has been found 
very difficult to administer the provision of the emergency tariff 
act, and in order to clarify it these words were suggested so 
that the administration of the law would be very much more 
simple. 

Mr. LENROOT. The administration of the law might be very 
much more simple, and yet the provision which the committee 
has incorporated in the bill might give a very great advantage 
to the cotton manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If a manufacturer should try to make a 
thread above 60 out of short-staple cotton he would lose more 
than he would gain. It would be just like trying to make a 
fine thread of wool out of a coarse piece of wool. It might be 
done, but it would cost more than it would to buy the fine 
wool and make the finer thread from it. So it is in this case. 
Therefore the committee fixed 60 as the minimum. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says that the provision does 
not apply to anything under 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in the first part of the paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. What about the second part? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers will never attempt to 
make yarn of a mixture of long-staple and short-staple cotton; 
no manufacturer will do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the thread in the cloth just the same? 
And is not the same language used? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same language is used as to all yarn finer 
than No. 60. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the paragraph impose a duty of 
10 cents a pound on the total weight of the cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would on shoe threads, for instance, which 
are all made of that kind of yarn, and which are not computed 
In yards at all. Shoe threads are all made of long-staple cot- 
ton; they are not computed in square yards; so we have got to 
make the computation by the pound. It is to take care of in- 
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stances of that kind. As another illustration, take cotton 
heddles. Where a heddle breaks during the weaving of the 
cloth the only way that situation can be taken care of is to 
use the very finest piece of cotton in place of the wire that has 
been broken. Therefore the strongest possible cotton has to 
be used, and it comes not in yards but by the pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it be possible—the Senator is per- 
sonally familiar with this question—to have the warp of long- 
st. ple cotton and the woof of threads of short-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. The cloth would have a very different finish, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr, LENROOT. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because one finishes entirely different than the 
other; there is more luster in one than in the other. 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator will not pretend to say that 
the warp could not be of one and the filling of the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that could not be done; but who 
is going to do it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that there is no cloth 
of that kind made? 

Mr. SMITH. It is done, just as cloth is made with a cotton 
warp and a wool filling; of course it is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same as cloth is made of a cotton warp 
and a wool filling? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say there is no cloth of 
that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that there is not, but I can 
not conceive of much of it ever being used. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is true, why did not the committee 
retain the language “component material of chief value,” and 
then apply the numbers as they have been applied? That 
would have taken care of the administrative feature, and yet 
it would not have permitted, if it is possible to have cloth of 
which 15 per cent is long staple and 85 per cent of short staple, 
to have a duty of 10 cents a pound imposed upon the whole 
fabric. 

Mr. SMITH. I am informed there is considerable India 
lawn where the warp is 60’s, made of 1 staple, and the filling 
is 100’s, made of 1% staple. 

Mr. SMOOT. The warp is made of one kind of cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and the filling made of another kind, just 
as there may be a cotton warp and a wool filling. The finish 
appears in the filling. 

Mr. SMOOT. Possibly such a cloth may be wover. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course, the filling is what 
appears as the cloth; the other is the material that holds it 
together, just as in the case of a Brussels carpet, the threads 
which bind it together are made out of one kind of material 
and the carpet is made out of another. 

Mr. SMOOT. The filling holds the cloth together just as 
much as does the warp. The filling holds it when it is stretched 
one way and the warp holds it when it is stretched the other 
way. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be true; but the appearance is given 
by the filling, and it sells on the basis of the filling. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. This seems to be the 
only compensation provided for in the bill on account of the 
duty on long-staple cotton. Why is it provided for in the case 
of cotton cloth and not provided for in the case of other cotton 
articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I will take plushes. We know 
that they can not be made of anything else than long-staple 
cotton. I have seen cotton plushes made with 400 picks to the 
inch, and no cotton but long-staple cotton can be used for such 
material. We provide for a direct rate upon such goods; com- 
pensatory duties are not mentioned; but in the rate that is 
provided as to all plushes the duty on long-staple cotton has 
been taken into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is to say, on all other articles in this 
schedule other than cloth, in fixing the rates the committee 
took into consideration the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever the long-staple cotton is used. I 
say again that the Arizona cotton can not make the kind of 
thread that goes into plushes; it can not be drawn that fine. 
I thought there was a mistake when a witness said that there 
were 400 picks to the inch, but I took the plush myself and 
counted them, and there happened to be not quite 400 to the 
inch but there were 377 to the inch. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not quite understand the Senator's 
reply to the Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator from Wis- 
consin asked when the yarn in cloth containing one-tenth of the 
long-staple cotton was included whether the duty of 10 cents a 
pound was applied to the whole article? 


Mr. SMOOT. The limitation has been put in so that the 
manufacturers could not put in a few threads of the long-staple 
cotton or put in a selvage of such material and then claim the 
duty. As to the finish of the cloth, it does not make any dif- 
ference whether the selvage is cotton or hemp or anything else, 
for it is not a part of the cloth. So that without the limita- 
tion of 10 per cent they could put finer yarns in the selvages 
and claim the whole duty. We put that limitation in so that 


-it would not apply, as it applied in the Payne-Aldrich law in 


the event one such thread was used in the fabric. I will say 
to the Senator now that this applies as to all laces, and when 
we reach that schedule, if the question comes up again, I will 
go into it in detail. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I understand, then, the 10 cents a 
pound applies to all cloth in which at least 10 per cent of long- 
Staple cotton is used? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and if any less than that has been 
used, the 10 cents a pound rate does not apply. For instance, 

s I have already explained and while the Senator was out, 
the manufacturers could make a fancy piece of cloth, say a 
4-inch plaid, with only two or three threads constituting the 
plaid, and then claim the duty, unless we provided a minimum. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What object would an importer or a 
foreign manufacturer have in doing that? 

e SMOOT. To get the duty of 10 cents a pound on the 

0 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator referring to the importer 
or the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; or anyone else who may want to sell the 
goods. It might be the importer or it might be the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What object could the foreign manufac- 
2 or the importer possibly have in desiring to increase the 

uty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be the manufacturer in this country 
who would complain against a practice of that kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, in fact, the duty of 10 cents a 
pound on an article having only 10 per cent of long-staple cot- 
ton in it is a 100 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because it will never operate. A 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean, taking it just as it reads here, 
it is equivalent to a duty of $1 a pound on the long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; providing the goods could be made with 
only 10 per cent of the long-staple cotton, and then claim the 
full amount of duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In that case it amounts to $1 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would in such a case, but there can be no 
such case. 

Mr. LENROOT. If there be none, why did not the committee 
confine it, as the custom and general practice has been, so as 
to make it read “the component material of chief value”? 
Then the situation would have been fully taken care of, would 
it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That expression runs all through the wool 
schedule. Where the material is made partly of wool and 
partly of something else, the duty is imposed on the basis of 
“the component material of chief value.” Why was not that 
done here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the difficulty of administration of 
the law. The provision which has been inserted here is a pro- 
vision which the department asked for, and so the committee 
put it in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The 10-cent duty provided in this instance 
is upon the entire weight of the cloth, although it may not con- 
tain in weight one-half of long-staple cotton, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no such cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that 
I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Egyptian cotton is brought in and used, as 
our long-staple cotton is used, mostly in conjunction with short- 
staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the manufacture of cotton goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. This paragraph applies only to No. 60 and finer 
yarns; it does not apply to anything under 60's, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to say, if it is 
above 60, that the cloth is made entirely of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean threads made of long- 
staple cotton? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; yarns or cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that it does not pay very well 
to try to make a finer thread than No. 60 of shorter staple 
cotton. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Not altogether with short staple, but it 
would pay to mix the two. * 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure that is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure it is done. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah will admit that the 
great dividing line between the long and short staple—that is, 
between 14 and that which is shorter—is 80. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will admit that the very longest cotton 
that falls under the 11 can be spun to 80's and has been spun 
in a few cases to 80's, but it never pays; the loss is too heavy. 

Mr. SMITH. When you get up to 1} you can make 60's. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; you can make the 60’s very comfortably. 

Mr. SMITH. And you can make the 70’s, You have a leeway 
there of 20 ounces into which cotton of a staple other than 13 
Will enter. I will submit that to any reputable millman in 
America. Any reputable spinner will tell you that he can use 
shorter staple up to 80's. With cotton below 11 you can make 
up to 80's, but when you get up to that very fine twist in 80’s 
you will have too much loss and too much breakage; but from 
60's to 80's you have 20 counts in which you can use a shorter 
staple than 1%. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what is the practice? They do not use 
it; that is all, There may be a bale of cotton picked out here 
and there or sold specially that would run very close to 12 
where they could go above 60's, but they do not try it, because 
it is just like taking cotswold and trying to make a 30 thread 
out of it. You can do it; there is not any doubt about it; you 
can do it, but in doing it the loss is so great that it never 
pays. 

Mr. SMITH. The experience of the spinning mills through- 
out this country is that in the bulk of the yarn spun up to, I 
should say, 70's they use very little of the 18-inch staple, 
because they have not got it. You have a tremendous amount 
of 60’s; but, of course, when you get up to 80's you have entered 
the domain of the longer staple cotton. Your amendment here 
drops the count down to 60's, and there is no telling what 
amunt of cotton of a staple less than ił is coming under 
that. 

Mr, SMOOT. Suppose all that the Senator says is the fact. 
Let me read this to him: It is simply the threads that are con- 
tained in it; it is not the whole of it. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, I recognize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
mons] did not recognize it. 

Mr. SMITH. It is in the last paragraph, not in the first. 
Read it from the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I say. The first part 
reads: 


‘There shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 60, and on all yarns 
finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth— 


The yarns, not the cloth— 


if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. 

Even the threads in the cloth will not be taken into considera- 
tion unless they are 10 per cent of the whole number of threads 
in the cloth. Even then that 10 cents a pound will not be im- 


sed. 

Then it says here: 

And on all yarns not finer than No. 60, and on all. yarns not finer than 
No. 60 contained in threads and cloth— 

If there are any threads there in which it is. not contained, it 
does not take the duty of 10 cents a pound. z 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does not the Senator from Utah 
think that he has given a leeway there to the manufacturers 
that is not justified by the practice when he has lowered to 60s 
the count below which, of course, this duty does not apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I do not. 
If all the threads have this cotton in them they ought to have 
the duty of 10 cents a pound. If 5 per cent of them have it, 
they will not get anything for it. If9 per cent of them have it, 
they will not get anything for it. It has to be 10 per cent before 
they get anything, and when they get anything it is for the 
threads that are in the cloth and the cotton that is contained 
therein. á 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but you have lowered your count to a 
point where you have taken in a lot that is not 1g. That is the 
most liberal concessions to a manufacturer that was ever written 
into a bill. You have 20 counts there in which he can employ 
any other cotton and get the duty on a staple of 17 inches. 

Mr. SMOOT. He can not doit. It will not pay him to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, do I understand from the 
Senator from Utah that no yarns of 60 or upward are made 


of eee cotton—that they are all made of this long-staple 
cotton 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that with picked cotton with a staple 
of a little less than 13 inches they have been able to spin up 
to 80, but it is so small that it amounts to hardly anything, 
Every manufacturer will tell you that the dividing line is 60's, 
and therefore we did not take into consideration anything out- 
side of 60's. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should not the first part of this para- 
graph have the same provision as the latter part 


if containing cotton of 1f-inch staple or longer? 


It is as easy to determine that in one case as it is in the 
other, is it not? In the yarn referred to in the first part of 
the paragraph there does not need to be one particle of this 
long-staple cotton, and yet it will carry 10 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty. I do not know why in the second part of the 
paragraph it is provided that if any part of that coarser yarn 
has long-staple cotton in it it shall take the duty, but there 
is no reference at all in the first part of the paragraph to 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Not a bit. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the pretense is, or the purpose is, to 
make this a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not care if you wanted to put it at 
70's, but all of the people who came before the committee agreed 
that 60’s was the dividing line, and it was suggested by the 
appraisers themselves that there was the place to put it. I 
do not want to pay them a single penny more than absolutely 
8 in the shape of a compensatory duty for long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the bulk of the American yarns 
or threads are made up to and including 40’s, from 40’s down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-three per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. After you get above 40’s you enter the domain 
of what is known as staple cotton—that is, 1 inch and above. 
You get 1 inch, 1%, 13, 14—— 

Mr. SMOOT. One and one-eighth. 

Mr. SMITH. One and one-eighth, and then you get up to 
about the longest that is produced in America, II, of that kind 
of cotton—sea-island cotton—but when you leave 40's, up to 
at least 70’s, you have a domain there in which the South At- 
lantic States, the Gulf States, Mississippi and Texas, all pro- 
duce cotton that is longer than an inch in staple. You have 
an inch and a sixteenth, and that can be spun into 60's; and 
when you get up to an inch and an eighth, or an inch and a 
quarter, you have a tremendous amount of North Carolina 
cotton and South Carolina cotton that would tome in under 
that first paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you want 70, take 70. I do not care about 
it. As I have already said, I do not want to give one penny 
in the way of cempensation to which they are not entitled. I 
say again that everyone that appeared before the committee 
stated that the dividing line is 60, and I am quite sure that 
that is the practice; but if the Senator from Wisconsin desires 
to increase that to 70, I have not any objection at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will still take care of it, because the 
latter part of the paragraph takes care of less than 70, Then 
suppose we change them both to 70. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. If you change one, you 
should change the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Just change them both to 70. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that “70” be inserted instead of 
“60” in two places on line 22 and in two places on line 1 of 

126. There are four places where the number “60” ap- 
plies in that amendment. I desire that each one be changed 
to “ 70.” 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 22, page 125, it is pro- 
posed to change “60” to “70,” and on line 1, page 126, it is 
proposed to change “60” to “70.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In both places. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah another question. Of course, this provision here, 
which reads “if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight 
of such threads or cloth, 10 cents per pound,” means that if 
10 pounds in weight come in, and one pound of it, or 10 per 
cent, is long-staple cotton, then the duty of 10 cents per pound 
would be $1 on the entire amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. In practice it means that if they try to put 
Ieng-staple cotton in a selvage and try to get it in here, the 
10 per cent is more than the selvage would be, and therefore 
they will not get any compensation for the cloth. 
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Mr. POMERENE, 


That does not quite answer the question. 
Mr. SMOOT. The other way, with 70's, it is impossible to 


do it. Does that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not know how to answer it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Just let me state my position. Suppose 
we have a fabric coming in here that weighs 10 pounds and 
10 per cent of it in weight is long-staple cotton. Then the 10 
cents per pound applies to the entire 10 pounds, or $1. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was “such an animal”; but I want 
to say to the Senator 

Mr. POMERENE. You have assumed that there was “such 
an Anini ; otherwise, you would not have phrased this as 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that that is 
not what this means, either. If the Senator will follow this, 
he will see that it reads; 

There shall ee preci omer qrr 60 and on all yarns 
finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth— 

So, if it is not contained there, it 3 not pay anything 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter what it is. If it is 10 per cent, or 
20 per cent, or 80 per cent, it will be just what is contained 
in the cloth. Ten per cent is the limit. So they will not pay 
them anything if & per cent of the cloth contains these threads. 
They will not pay them anything if 5 per cent of the cloth 
contains these threads. It has to be over 10 per cent, and 
when it is 10 per cent they pay it upon the amount contained 
in the thread or cloth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then the Senator's construction of this 
language is, to use the illustration which I have used, that 
they would pay only 10 cents on the 10 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be otherwise. 

Mr. POMERENE, That answers my question. 

Mr. SMOOT. On any part of the 10 pounds they would 
pay the proper proportion of the 10 cents a pound, with the 
single exception that unless there is at least 1 pound of it, 
they do not pay anything. If there are only 14 ounces of that 
10 pounds, they will net get any compensation whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMITH. is vet on paragraph 905a? 

t 
That is, the question is on the paragraph as 


It is. 
It is the final vote on the paragraph, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with my colleague [Mr. Wmrrs]. Not being able to 
obtain a Bei I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
Tavol to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp] and vote nay.” 

. SMITH (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair ir with the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of my pair, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Cort], 
and being unable to get a transfer, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cauxnox] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr. NEW. ‘Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Page], I vote yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UxpERwoop] has not voted, 
and I therefore transfer my pair with that Senator to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and allow my vote to stand, 

The result was annonnced—yeas 32, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—382. 
Ball France Lod Oddie 
Brandegee Gooding M ber Pepper 
Broussard Hale McKinley Phipps 
Ca Harreld McLean Shortridge 
Curtis Johnson McNary moot 
Edge Jones, Wash, Moses Sterling 
Ernst Kendrick Neison Townsend 
Fernald Keyes New Warren 
NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Glass Lenroot Smith 
‘ab Heflin verman Stanley 
Santee . —— ae 
a ones, N. Mex. eppard ass. 
Pletcher Kellogg Shields ann, 
King Simmons 
NOT VOTING—42, 
Bursum Harris Owen Trammell 
Calder Page Underwood 
Cameron Ladd Pittman Wadswo 
It La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
we McCormick Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
S Watson, Ind, 
Cummins Myers Rawson eller 
Dillingham Newberry ed Williams 
Pont Nicholson Spencer 
Elkins Norbeck Stanfield 
Frelinghuysen Norris Sutherland 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The Reapine Cerk. The next amendment is, in paragraph 
906, the paragraph covering tracing cloth, page 126, line 4, to 
strike out “17” and insert “20” before the words per cent ad 
valorem.” 

. SMOOT. I rose to say just a few words for the RECORD, 
but if Senators are ready to vote I will not say anything, 
Does the Senator from Seuth Carolina desire to say anything 
on the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. I think, taking into consideration the difference 
in the American and foreign valuations, the rate as adopted by 
the House and the Senate committee are about the same, ane: it 
is about equal to the rate of duty in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty upon tracing cloth is within 1 
per cent of the rate in the Underwood law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 906, on page 126, line 
8, to strike out “17” and insert 20.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. The same explanation applies to that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 11, to strike out“ 20 and 
insert “ 30.” 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
that rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference to waterproof cloth? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. The rate in the present law is 25 per cent, 
and this rate amounts to about 87 per cent. So it is an increase 
of 12 per cent, when the waterproof cloth, of which I have a 
sample here, is nothing but very heavy, tight-woven cloth. It is 
not waterproofed; it is just waterproof cloth. Any mill can 
make it. I am informed that the value of the imports for 1921 
was only $63,000, whereas the amount we use is something like 
$10,000,000 worth. I would to the Senator that we 
reduce that rate to the House rate. That would about take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Underwood Act places a duty of 25 per 
cent on this article, and the equivalent duty provided for by 
the amendment is only 87 per cent. The Payne-Aldrich duty 
was 50 per cent. Perhaps if this waterproof cloth were just 
single cloth, it would be enough to impose a duty of 30 per cent, 
but sometimes it is composed of threefold or twofold cloth, 
and an immense amount of expensive work is required to make 
it. This duty is put on to take care of that kind of cloth, and 
I can not see why it should be reduced below 37 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The equivalent ad valorem under the Payne 
Aldrich law, calculated upon the valuation of the cloth now, 
would be 34 and a fraction per cent, and under this amend- 
ment it is 37.09 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unfortunate that that statement has so 
often been taken by a number of Senators as being a just state- 
ment. There is no one who does not know that at this time 
cotton cloths of all kinds are double the prices they brought in 
1910. It is true that if you take those prices of 1910, with this 
ad valerem duty, the rate would be about 34 per cent; but the 
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prices of cloth are not the same to-day as they were in 1910, 
and it is unfair to compare the equivalent ad valorem, Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law in 1910 the import duty was 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. It was 49.7. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was practically 50 per cent, and with the 
prices of cloth as they are to-day this rate is the equivalent 
of 37.09 per cent. That is the difference. In other words, it is 
a reduction from the Payne-Aldrich rate of 123 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; it is not fair to bring in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not go back and take the price of 
1910, Taking the price of to-day the equivalent ad valorem is 
87.09. 

Mr. SMITH. Under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the equivalent ad valorem under the 
Payne-Aldrich law was 50. 

Mr. SMITH. It was 34.17. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is, provided the price was as of to- 
day; but I am speaking of the price to which the Payne-Aldrich 
law was applied. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and it amounted to 49.73. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; I said 50. 

Mr. SMITH. This fabric is made out of very coarse yarn. 
It is whole woven. It is just a very tight weave, made for 
automobile covers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one type. I just stated that we could 

get along with the one-ply type, but we have the three ply and 
the two ply, and we have to protect them, 
- Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows the character of this cloth 
even where it is of more plies or where it is waterproofed, 
where rubber is compressed into it, and any mill may perform 
that act, but he can not claim that these goods are of a very 
highly technical composition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of the one ply, but it is of the two ply and 
three ply. 

Mr. SMITH. Even in the other plies it is very easily woven. 
Ido not see why we should add to the already exorbitant cost of 
the ordinary automobile by putting a duty that is from 10 to 
15 or 20 per cent higher on the covers of the cars, when we are 
importing practically none and are furnishing more than our 
own people can consume. 

The House had a duty, whether or not in part of India rub- 
ber, of 5 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the American valuation. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I will admit that it was American valua- 
tion. The Senate committee changed it to 5 cents per square 
yard and 80 per cent, but it seems to me that 5 cents a yard 
and 20 per cent ad valorem would be adequate to protect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epen in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to inquire, combining the 
5 cents per square yard with the 30 per cent ad valorem, what 
total ad valorem protection is given? 

Mr. SMITH. Under the present bill it is 37.09 on the cloth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is something, of course, that is made 
by machinery here just as well as elsewhere? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. We imported practically none. The 
Senator has some idea of the number of automobiles in the 
country that have been covered with this kind of cloth. I 
have not the exact figures, but 99 per cent of the cloth that we 
have used of this kind is produced in this country, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Utah concede that 
the imports are practically negligible? 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports for 1921 were negligible, but 
there were $63,898 worth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How were they for 1920 and other years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I mean under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law have they ever amounted to much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think they have been heavy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why increase the duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have the figures. In 1914 the importa- 
tions were $88,427. Since then they have increased. In 1918 
they were $191,000; in 1919, $139,000; in 1920, $121,000; and 
for the first nine months of 1922 they were $73,000. 

Mr. SMITH. The Tariff Information Survey on water- 
proofed cotton and other vegetable waterproofed fiber con- 
tains a table beginning with the year 1899. It reached its 
maximum in 1909. It then dropped off rapidly down to 1914, 
when the war interfered and importations were practically 
shut off. Then in 1914-15 it went back to 151.000 square yards 
and reached its maximum in 1917, and has declined since until 


we have about 133,000 square yards. But, taking any year, 
the number of yards is absolutely negligible measured by the 
millions of yards used in the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That shows that the present rate is practi- 
cally a prohibitory rate. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. The importations from 1913 up 
to the present would indicate that the present rate of duty is 
not only a protective duty but practically a prohibitory duty. 

Mr, SMOOT. I admit that on the singles it is. 

Mr. SMITH. It is on all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, but almost all of the European 
importations are twofold and threefold, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Then, if we want to make the tariff higher 
to cover these highly specialized articles, why not differentiate? 
Why impose it upon all characters of waterproofed cloth when 
it is admitted that there are no importations of certain char- 
acters of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. As long as goods do not come in under the 
rate we have to-day, why go to work and take account of all 
those goods? We could write a tariff here a thousand miles 
long if we undertook to separate every type within a class. 
That has never been done that I know of in the history of 
tariff making. 

Mr. SMITH. I am of the impression that three-quarters of 
the importations are of the single ply. © 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not separate it, as I have suggested? 
The 20 per cent duty has been absolutely prohibitory as to 
probably 95 or 96 per cent of all of the cloth coming into the 
country. Now, the Senator has said there is a special variety 
that this does not exclude. Why not describe that variety 
and increase the rate as to that particular variety? 

Mr, SMITH. Taking all that is imported, it was negligible, 
That being true and the evidence being to the effect that they 
have not sent in enough to seriously interfere with the manu- 
facture of that kind of cloth, I see no reason in the world why 
the rates of duty should be raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 126, line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the next paragraph I want to submit an 
amendment. I will submit it at this time before the first 
amendment is agreed to, so that Senators can see just what 
the amendment will provide. 

On page 126, in line 15, beginning with the word “ less,” 
strike out the balance of the paragraph and insert “ rate of duty 
of more than 45 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a rate of duty of more 
than 45 per cent ad valorem, 

The House provided that it shall not pay a less duty, and the 
committee decided that in this case they did not want to impose 
a duty upon these cotton cloths containing silk and artificial 
silk higher than the fancy cloths that we have provided for in 
paragraph 905a. The object of the amendment is to make it 
conform to that paragraph. They are all specialties 

Mr. SMITH. The showing on cloths containing silk is worse 
than as to the imports of fine cotton cloths, because our imports 
of cotton cloths containing silk were only $79,882 in value. The 
quantity was 297,000 square yards. The domestic production 
was $29,759 worth. The quantity produced was 81,591 square 
yards. We have no statistics showing the exports, because these 
were not differentiated in our exports from other cloths, but, 
according to the experts, the amount that we imported into this 
country is practically negligible, showing that the present rate 
of duty on these cloths has acted more prohibitorily and has 
had more restraint than it had even on the cotton cloths. Yet it 
is proposed to increase the rate of duty, when we practically 
have imported none under the present rate of duty and where it 
appears that these cloths that are imported into this country 
have no competition. 

The Senator from Utah proposed in effect to amend by strik- 
ing out “less” and inserting the word “more” between the 
words “duty” and “than,” and in place of 33 to insert 
45.“ Does the Senator propose to adhere to the “25” as 
against the “17”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because the specific duty, in case these 
goods went down in price, of course might be altogether too 
high, and therefore we limit it to 45 per cent, the same as we 
limited the fancy cloths in paragraph 905a. Of course, there is 
not nearly the amount of these goods used as of the other goods, 
There is very little comparison as to the amount of yardage or 
value, but the committee desired to limit it to 45 per cent. The 
Payne-Aldrich law has a minimum of 50 per cent, no matter 
what the equivalent ad valorem was, taking the specific and the 
given ad valorem together, and with that minimum ad yalorem 
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under the prices existing in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 
58 per cent. But the committee now say that in no case, no 
matter whether prices go back to the 1910 basis or not, shall 
the rate be more than 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. But under the present law the duty is 30 per 
cent. As it now stands proposed by the committee it would be 
54.77 per cent, which shows that when we say it shall not be 
more than,” it means a straight duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ves; with the prices as of to-day. But suppose 
the prices fall, then, of course, the maximum of 45 per cent 
would apply. It would apply to-day. There is no doubt about 
that. When the rates of the Dingley law applied the equivalent 
ad valorem was 58 per cent, and now it can not be more than 
45 per cent, the way the committee have changed it. The House 
reported it just the same as it was under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, expressed in American valuation instead of foreign valua- 
tion, for they said “a less rate of duty than 334 per cent ad 
valorem” and under the transposition of American valuation 
into foreign valuation it amounted to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making is that we have just 
raised the rate on this article 15 per cent—from 30 per cent to 
45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true under the prices of to-day. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH. But the importations are negligible. If the 
Senator thinks that so large a duty should be imposed on goods, 
which are composed in part of silk, with such a minimum impor- 
tation and such a vast volume of them being used in this coun- 
try, the consumption amounting to $29,000,000 worth as against 
only $79,000 worth imported, I think we ought to have a roll 
call on the proposition, in order that Senators may go on record 
as to whether or not, despite the fact that there are no impor- 
tations, the people of this country who buy cotton goods in 
which there is an admixture of silk shall be compelled to pay 
an increased duty of about 45 or 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say one thing more and then I am 
through. Unless we provide a rate the same as that which is 
fixed in paragraph 905, there will be nothing otherwise to pre- 
vent putting in one thread of artificial silk in any part of the 
goods and then having them fall under this paragraph. We do 
not want to leave that loophole, Mr. President. It seems to 
me as to this class of cotton goods containing silk and artificial 
silk, that anybody who wants to buy any particular style which 
is rip made in America should not object to paying the 45 per 
cent duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Though the figures as to the different classes 
can not be separated, because of the fact that our exports of 
these partieular goods are covered in the general statistics with 
reference to the export of cotton cloths, I am informed by those 
who know, by experts, that of these cotton-silk shirtings we ex- 
port a great deal more than we import, showing that under the 
present rate of duty the industry is not only amply protected 
but really that the present law operates as an embargo, in that 
we are underselling manufacturers of like goods in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. In that paragraph, I move that the House 
rate 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from South Carolina wishes to 
adjust the matter, the only way to do so is to move that the 
maximum rate of 45 per cent, which is provided by the amend- 
ment which I have just offered, be decreased. 

Mr. SMITH. I reco: that the Senator has his percent- 
ages a little out of in stating that their relation is 17 to 
25. As I figure it out, the difference between the foreign valua- 
tion and American valuation would be 17 to 20. That would 
be about their relation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would all depend upon the price of the 
goods, because this is a compound duty. 

Mr, SMITH. I know; but that is the general percentage. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way the Senator can change it would 
be to substitute a lower rate than 45 per cent for the maximum 
rate to be charged for the goods falling in that paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. I accept the Senator's wording. I move to 
amend the paragraph so that it will read: 


— none of the foregoing shall pay a rate of duty more than 80 per 
cen 


Mr. SMOOT. That would be the rate provided for in the 
existing Underwood tariff law. 

Mr. SMITH, I move to change the rate of 45 per cent to 30 
ae cent. That reduces the duty 15 per cent and maintains the 
parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacra] 
to the amendment of the committee. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely wanted to ask the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] one question. The Senator 
contends that unless this rate is made 45 per cent all the other 
cloths for which we have provided a maximum duty of 45 per 
cent might come in under this rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the other way, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I have spoken the way I have in justification 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 

-Mr. SMOOT. If we did not have the 45 per cent duty in this 
case, if we made it 50 per cent, I will say, with one thread of 
ried the goods, they could be brought in under a less rate of 

uty. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is upon the highest counts where the 45 
per cent applies. Are shirtings and goods of that kind of higher 
or lower counts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that most of the 
shirtings, I think, run about 65, 66, 68, and 70. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that the rate 
could be made 40 per cent, in view of the fact that 30 per 
cent is now practically prohibitive? Would not that still har- 
monize with what we have done? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to do that unless I had 
examined the samples, I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SMITH. I think an examination of the samples even of 
the finer grades of shirting will disclose that they are made 
out of counts which contain as low as 30 threads. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator from Utah could well 
accept 40 per cent instead of 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, without any further examina- 
tion of the matter I could not do so. 

8 LENROOT. Upon the face of the figures, there are no 
rts. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants the paragraph to go over, 
I am perfectly willing that it shall go over in order that it 
may be examined; but it is not now a question of imports 
particularly. 

Mr. LENROOT. We merely want a proper relationship. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want this balanced up so that goods properly 
falling in some other paragraph can not come in under this 


paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well, but the Senator will understand 
that if these goods come in of a lower count they will not 
take a rate of 40 per cent, because in the lower counts the 
manufacturers would still prefer that they should come in 
under the countable paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to be sure of that before I agree to the 
Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. SMITH. I think when the Senator from Utah investi- 
gates the matter he will find that by far the greater quantity 
of silk and cotton shirtings are of the lower count; and I 
think that a duty of 30 per cent would be ample to take care 
of the situation because we are selling these goods in Man- 
chester, England. I think an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission will show that to be the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
the other day showed samples of cloths which were made in 
southern mills in this country with 120 counts of yarn; and, 
by the way, I will say to the Senator that as to shirtings—i 
am not positive of it, but my information is—they come in bere 
of 64, 66, 68, and 70 counts. 

Mr. LENROOT, They must be of lower counts, because I 
find the average value in 1921 is only 21.3 cents per yard. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That may be so, but I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that under this paragraph cloth, no matter how fine, 
could be brought in if it contained a thread of silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Silk or artificial silk. 

I ask that this paragraph go over in order that we may ascer- 
tain just what the counts are. I notice here by an examination 
of the compilation of samples selected by the Tariff Com- 
mission that there are no goods mentioned falling under this 
paragraph, and so I should like to have the matter investigated. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing 
over the committee amendment as modified? The Chair hears 
no objection. The Secretary will state the next amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 908 covers tapestries and other 
Jacquard woven unholstery cloth, Jacquard woven blankets, 
and Ja woven napped cloths. I move that 45 per cent 
be substituted for 50 per cent in line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaptnc CLERK. The Senator from Utah proposes to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “50” and 
inserting 45,“ so as to read 45 per cent ad valorem.” 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just a moment. I desire to see 
if the amendment conforms to the amendment which the Sen- 
ator is going to propose in paragraph 907. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a straight 45 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator de that to conform with the 
amendments in the preceding paragraph? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; with the Jacquard woven cloth provided 
for in the preceding paragraph. In this instance a straight 
45 per cent ad valorem duty is proposed. = 

Mr. LENROOT. The present rate is 35 per cent, and there 
are large imports, ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are large imports. 

The READING CLERK. On page 126, line 17, after the word 
“cloths” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “ Jacquard 
woven blankets and Jacquard woven napped cloths, all the 
foregoing,” so as to read: 

Par. 908. Tapestries, and other Jacquard woven upholstery cloths, 
Jacquard woven blankets and Jacq woven nep cloths, all the 
foregoing, in the piece or otherwise, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I find that the duty on the class of goods cov- 
ered by the paragraph is 10 per cent higher than the present 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator must know that of Jac- 
quard figured upholstery goods there have been imported 
63,573,872 square yards. The paragraph also covers tapestry 
piece goods, of which there have been 4,013,687 square yards 
imported. 

Further I wish to say to the Senate that under a recent de- 
cision of the Treasury Department the Jacquard woven netting 
falls under this paragraph also. ? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam informed that lace curtains were formerly 
included but under the decision of the Treasury Department 
or the court they were eliminated, and therefore the amount of 
importations under this paragraph would be correspondingly 
reduced. I have not the table before me showing exactly what 
the importations into the country were. 

Mr. SMOOT. The elimination of the lace curtains could not 
reduce the figures as to the importation of tapestry and piece 
goods. 

Mr. SMITH. It did include curtains until it was decided 
they did not fall within the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; nets and nettings. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in view of the action taken by 
the Senate on the preceding paragraph, I shall let that go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 126, line 20, in lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the committee, 50,“ it is proposed to 
insert “ 45,” so that it will read: 

Composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment is in paragraph 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that paragraph I desire to 
Substitute “50” for “55” on line 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment, as modified, 
will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. In lieu of the figures proposed by the 
connie “55,” it is proposed to insert 50, so that it will 
read; 

Pile fabrics, com wholly or in chief value of cotton, including 
pnan and velvet bons, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
he whole surface, and manufactures, in any form, made or cut from 
cotton pile fabrics, 50 per cent ad valorem. 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, this applies to plushes and 
velvet ribbons, cut or uncut, and pile covers and pile cloths of 
all sorts. They are very difficult articles to manufacture. It is 
like manufacturing a double cloth, and then they have to cut 
the pile in two. It is very difficult work, and it runs all the way 
from 200 picks to 400 picks to the inch, according to the fine- 
ness of the face. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, under the present rate of duty 
our imports have steadily decreased, until in 1921 we imported 
to the value of $270,788. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that my opinion is 
that that is due to style more than anything else. 


Mr. SMITH. We ourselves manufactured 72,255,000 square 
yards, of a value of $51,251,000. In 1914 we had imports of a 
value of $1,945,000; in 1910, $518,000; but in 1921 we only had 
$270,788 worth, or 210,954 square yards. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know that in 1919, I think, 
and along in 1917 and 1918, these cotton yelvets, so called, 
were worn by ladies as dresses of luxury, and no lady's ward- 
robe was complete without, one? I now you could 
go to any gathering and you would not find a lady there dressed 
in a cotton velvet or a siik dress, either. They are out of 
fashion. This is one style of goods that comes into fashion 
just so often, and when they come in all the ladies wear them, 
and when they go out none.of them do; and you can not tell 
by the imports, nor can you tell by the production each year, 
just what is used in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, regardless of any style or the 
change of any style, the imports from 1891 to 1920 have steadily 
decreased. For instance, the quantity in 1902 was 9,659,5)8 
square yards. In 1904 it was 6,978,000 square yards. In 1905 
it was 5,211,000 square yards. In 1906 it was 3,577,000 square 
yards. In 1907 it was 8,218,000 square yards. In 1909 it was 
1,122,000 square yards. I will skip the next few years, be- 
cause it gradually goes down. In 1919 it was 533,000 square 
yards. In 1920 it was 832,000 square yards. These figures 
show that the importations of all those kinds of fabrics steadily 
decreased. That was under a 40 per cent duty, showing that it 
was practically prohibitive. Now, why increase it? Why is 
not that ample? Why do we propose to increase the rate when 
the present rate is wholly effective, not as a protection but it 
seems to be acting as an embargo against the importation of 
these goods? 

I am taking the Senator and his party at their word, that 
what they want to do is to measure the difference in cost 
abroad and at home, not in theory but in actual practice, and 
testing it out when they find that they are satisfied with it. 
The facts are that under a 40 per cent duty you have practi- 
cally shut out these goods. What excuse is there for raising 
the duty? These goods do not come under the classification of 
any that have preceded them. In view of this plain proof of 
the adequacy of the present rate of duty, why is it desired to 
raise it? 

I have done my best to help expedite this bill, and I have 
tried to help Senators on the other side to whip it into some 
kind of shape, because everybody here recognizes that this thing 
is something like the Bible said about Melchizedek, “ Having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life.” It is a hodgepodge. 
Whoever composed this bill, as Paul said about the Jews, had 
“a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” They had a 
zeal to put all the duty they could rake and scrape into every 
nook and corner, without any regard to the scientific structure 
of the bill. Your own theory is that all you want to do is to 
measure the difference between the cost abroad and at home. 
I take you at your word and ask you to apply your own doc- 
trine, and you will not do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have no information at all as to the cost 
of production abroad and-at home. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I know we have not. The Senator does 
not think that we have given any time at all to it; but I want 
to call the attention of the Senator from South Carolina to the 
fact that in the rate we give here is included the compensatory 
duty for long-staple cotton. If you take the price of these goods, 
and take the 40 per cent that is in the Underwood-Simmons bill, 
and figure the cost of these goods to-day, and give them the 
compensatory duty for the 7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton, 
I want to tell you that there is very little difference between the 
rate imposed under this bill and that imposed in the existing 
law. We are not asking for a compensatory duty in this para- 
graph for long-staple cotton, but we know that long-staple cotton 
is what is used in the manufacture of these goods, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? } 

Mr. SMITH, If the Senator will allow me, I have those fig- 
ures right here. If the Senator has them, I should be glad to 
have him insert them in the RECORD. : 

Mr. LENROOT. About one-eighth of the imports in 1921 
were of long-staple cotton and seven-eighths were not of long- 
staple cotton, and therefore did not carry the compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be on the cheaper lines, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all the imports of pile fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then those are the ones that came in. 

Mr. LENROOT. The average was $1.26 per square yard for 
the ordinary cottons and $1.56 per square yard for long-staple 
cotton. : 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I want to say to the Senator that 
they run up as high as $4 and $5 a yard. Those are the cheaper 
lines of goods, J 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this bears out the contention 
that was made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Siarmons] and others here that you are going to penalize the 
great bulk of cotton goods by virtue of the compensatory duty 
on the Arizona cotton. Here is an illustration of that fact, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. ? 

Mr. SMITH. Well, read the language of it. It says here: 

In any form, made or cut from cotton-pile fabrics, 45 per cent ad 
valorem, 

You do not say whether composed of 18-inch cotton or not. 
You say “all these fabrics,” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenzoor] has shown that about one-eighth of them are 
composed of that kind of cotton, and yet you impose a com- 
pensatory duty upon the whole business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to-day, under the existing law, all 
kinds of these fabrics carry a duty of 40 per cent, and there is 
no duty upon long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
wish to make a correction. The expert calls my attention to 
the fact that the imports that I read of the first five months 
did not carry a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question of policy came up 
as to whether we should undertake to enumerate all of these 
tapestries and pile fabrics of all kinds, and in each case put 
on a compensatory duty according to the amount of cotton 
used in the goods; and it was decided to apply it to paragraphs 
903 and 905a only and provide the rates to take care of that 
outside, The House gave a duty of 45 per cent on foreign 
valuation, 30 per cent on American yaluation. That meant 45 
per cent. That is one-third off. At that time they had no 
rate of duty upon long-staple cotton, so we have cut the rate 
by whatever amount the duty upon long-staple cotton may 
affect the price of those goods. That, of course, is 10 cents a 
pound upon every pound of it that goes into the pile fabrics, 
and it is a large decrease from the House rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The ReapInc CLERK. On page 127, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “25” and insert“ 40,” so as to read: 


terry-woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, and 
manufactures, in any form, made or cut from terry-woven fabrics, 40 


per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case we gave just exactly the duty 
provided by the present law. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 910, I want to 
modify the 40 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified, which the Secretary 
will state. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 910, page 127, line 6, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to strike out “28” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “30,” so as to read: 

Par. 910. Table damask, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton. 
and manufactures, in any form, composed wholly or in chief value of 
such damask, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, I will have another chance at that. 
I will let the vote be taken. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 911, 
page 127, line 8, after the words “bedspreads,” to insert the 
words “in the piece or otherwise,” and a comma. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. This is just to correct the wording. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The READING CLERK, The next amendment is, on page 127, 
line 11, where the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] proposes to 
strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof 40,“ in lieu of the 
45 per cent proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate is 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The maximum was 30 per cent. I see that the 
present law makes a distinction between bedspreads and quilts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they both bear a rate of 30 per cent. 
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Mr. SMITH. One is under paragraph 264, and the other is 
under paragraph 266. One is 30 per cent, and the other is 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice, on the other quilts— 
bedspreads, wholly or in chief value of cotton—I propose to 
amend by striking out “30” and inserting 25.“ The rate 
in the existing law is 30 per cent. This proposed rate is 5 per 
cent less than the rate in existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not quite catch that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was speaking of other quilts or 
bedspreads, in line 12, wholly or in chief value of cotton, I 
have offered an amendment to substitute “25” for the 30 per 
cent ad valorem, and if the Senator will look up the existing 
‘law he will find that the rate is 80 per cent. In other words, 
the rate in the amendment is 5 per cent lower than the rate in 
existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us take the facts in reference to the quilts 
and blankets. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quilts and bedspreads woven of two or 
more sets of warp threads or of two or more sets of filling 
threads. On that we propose a duty of 40 per cent. The rate 
in existing law is 30 per cent, and the Payne-Aldrich rate was» 
45 per cent. When we come to other quilts or bedspreads, the 
second part of this paragraph 

Mr. SMITH. The present law does not separate them. It 
gives them together, and the imports into this country were 
valued at $230,000, whereas the domestic production in value 
was $42,000,000. The production of quilts alone amounted to 
$10,000,000, and of blankets to $32,000,000, whereas the value 
of the imports was $230,000, against a combined production of 
$42,000,000. We have the very same difference in this as we 
had in the other paragraph to which I called the Senator's 
attention. A 25 per cent for one and 30 per cent for the other 
acted as a practical prohibition. On what ground does the 
Senator raise this duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a typographical error, I see, which led 
me to say that the rate of duty on other quilts and bedspreads 
under existing law is 30 per cent. It is 25 per cent, just as 
we propose to make this rate 25 per cent. But the production 
the Senator speaks of is for all quilts, of every name and 
nature, 

Mr. SMITH. Under the Senator’s proposed arrangement he 
will have the latter classification exactly as it is now, and 
dividing them, as you do, the other classification would be 15 
per cent higher, so that your average would be possibly 10 per 
cent higher than the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing rate is 30 per cent on the quilts 
and bedspreads woven of two or more sets of warp threads or of 
two or more sets of filling threads, 

Mr. SMITH, It is 30 per cent, and you propose to make it 
40 per cent. : 

Mr. SMOOT. And 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, if they were evenly divided you would 
have 30 per cent and 25 per cent, and your 45 per cent and 25 
per cent would be 70 per cent, and you would have 20 per cent 
additional on the two, when, under the report of the Tariff 
Commission, you have no imports to speak of. Why the raise? 
I am simply taking your theory of protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the Senator means by 20 
per cent more. s 

Mr. SMITH. You take 25 per cent and 30 per cent. Those 
are the minimum and maximum under the present law, Add 
them together, and divide them by 2, and you would have the 
average. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be 274 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The rates under this amendment are 45 per cent 
and 30 per cent, which would make 75 per cent. The average 
would be 373. 

Mr. SMOOT. As against 27}. 

Mr. SMITH. That would be exactly 10 per cent difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is not the way to take an 
average. 

Mr. SMITH That is the nearest we can approximate it with 
the figures now before us. In view of the fact that you have all 
the protection you could ask for in the world, why do you want 
to increase the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not increasing it. 

Mr. SMITH. You are increasing it 15 per cent—that is, you 
are adding that much more—whereas the present rate of duty 
seems to be absolutely ample. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate of duty is ample on other 
quilts and bedspreads, other than those woven of two or more 
sets of warp threads or two or more sets of filling thread, 


Mr. SMITH. But the Senator has no more statistics than I 
have to show that the double woven comes in in any greater 
quantity than the single woven. There are no figures here to 
show it; so that we must take them all in the same category. 
The total amount coming in is absolutely negligible in compari- 
son with the domestic preduction and consumption. So, why 
add the 10 per cent? 

It is not a question of prétection. This proves the fact that 
` what you are driving at is to enable the manufacturers of this 
country to ratse their own prices, because under the present 
rate you are shutting out importations. There is no competi- 
tion. Why do you add to the rate which seems to be so effec- 


tive? The only answer can be that you want to give the mant- 


facturers an excuse for adding that much to the prices. 

I am going to put into the Rxcoxb the average dividends 
made by the standard and organized mills of this country, and 
let the people know what manufacturers need along these lines, 
as compared with those who have to take their chances with 
the seasons and with the boll weevil and demoralized finance, 
and go out and fight with nature to see whether they will make 
any crop, and when they have made a crop stand at the mercy 

of the gamblers as to whether they will get anything for it or 

not. But we sit down and build a wall around those who 
manufacture the stuff, and impose rates which will compel the 
American people to pay more than is justified by any doctrine 
of tariff whatsoever. 

Those are the facts I want the American people to know, and 
I am glad this is going into the Rrconb. Here are the figures 
of the imports, showing that the present rate is not only pro- 
tective but almost prohibitory. Yet we are asked to add 10 
per cent to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is one case where I 
think the facts ought to be fully set out in the Recoxp, and I 
wish to set them out as fully as I can. 

This paragraph divides itself into a number of separate arti- 
eles, and the Tariff Commission in its report has dealt with 
each one of those separate articles in the statistics as to pro- 
duction, imports, and exports. It appears that the production 
ef bedspreads and quilts in 1919 was valued at $10,250,000. 
That is the first thing dealt with in the paragraph. 

Next is sheets and pillowcases. The production was valued 
at $3,369,000. 

The production of cotton blankets of all kinds was valued at 
$82,640,000. 

The production of towels, toweling, and bath mats, wiping 
and polishing cloths, was valued at $16,000,000, 

The production of dimity, and so forth, is not recorded. 

Adding up the value of the production of the several articles 
provided for in the paragraph, you have something around 
$60,000,000, That represents the production of the articles cov- 
ered by this paragraph, which are practically all household cotton 
products used in connection with the furnishing of the house, 
quilts for the beds, towels, pillowcases, cotton blankets, mats, 
and so forth. 

Fortunately the Tariff Commission, in dealing with the impor- 
tations of these articles, divides them up into four parts, just 
as they divided up the production, First, they give the impor- 
tations of cotton blankets and quilts, and E find that in the 
nine months of 1921 the value of the imports of these articles 
was only $147,433. 

Next, they segregate and give the importations of cotton 
sheets and pillowcases for nine months in 1921, the value being 
$21,042. 

Third, they give the figures as to cotton towels and mats, stat- 
o: mine the imports for the nine months of 1921 were valued at 

513. 

Then we have cotton cloths for polishing, mop cloths, and 
wash cloths, imports for 1921, $28,378. That would amount in 
all to around $250,000. In other words, $60,000,000 production 
and $250,000 imports. 

They also, fortunately, in the same way and making the same 
divisions, give the exportations. They are not all recorded. 
The exports are not recorded, but are substantial. Their volume 
is indicated by Canadian statistics, which show imports from 
the United States for the fiscal year—and this is to Canada— 
March 81, 1921, valued as follows: Bed quilts and spreads, 
$235,932; sheets and pillowcases, $125,595; blankets, $257,632; 
also toweling, $285,995, the greater part of which, however, 
may have been the Turkish toweling. That gives a total of some- 
thing over $1,000,000, It seems to be confined to our exports to 
Canada. 

It is a very remarkable thing that we are able to export to 
Canada about four times as much of these products in value as 
we imported from all the world, Canada, which is a Dominion 
of Great Britain, which has a preferential tariff with Great 
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Britain, is able or prefers to buy our products instead of buying 
the British products. Of course, the tariff, being preferential in 
favor of the mother country, is lower upon the British products 
than it is upon the American products, and yet Canada buys 
from us, which indicates that we can sell for less thun Great 
Britain, who is our great competitor in these products. Then 
we have the additional fact that while we produce $60,000,000 
of these necessary household articles, which have to be used 
in the humblest home as well as in the palaces of the rich, we 
are able to supply our domestic demands and supply the domes- 
tic demands of our next-door neighbor, and probably, although 
the facts are not given about it, we export larger quantities to 
other countries than to Canada. : 

Of course, if these quilts, blankets, pillowcases, sheets, and 
towels could be produced more cheaply in Europe than they 
are here, if the present rate of duty were not sufficient to keep 
them out of this country,.we would have, considering the large 
use of the products in this country, a larger importation than 
$250,000 in one year. That is about the total amount of our 
importations. If there is any object of taxation which we have 
had to discuss since we have taken up the cotton schedule that 
would seem to me to be fully protected by the present duty, it 
would be these particular products. 

The Canadian exportations show very conclusively to my 
mind that we must be making these products, even if there were 
no duty upon them, at a price that would enable us to hold our 
markets against Great Britain without a duty, because we do 
hold and supply the Canadian market with a preferential tariff 
in favor of Great Britain. 

I do not care to haggle with the Senator from Utah about 
the increase that he wants to make, but I do think that the 
committee ought to be satisfied with the rates of the present 
law in the face of the facts furnished us by the Tariff Com- 
mission, especially when it is remembered that we are asked, 
in the face of those fundamental facts with reference to pro- 
duction, export, and import, to increase the rate which seems 
not to be required, without any information being given to us 
even so much as tending to show that any greater protection is 
required in order to equalize the differences in cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, or in order to harmonize prices-here and 
abroad, and produce a competitive condition in this market. 

In other words—and I can not repeat it too often—it is a 
very remarkable thing to me that Senators come here and say, 
“We are proposing to pass a protective measure and we are 
proposing to give the American producer a protection equal to 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, or a 
protection which will bring selling prices upon a basis of com- 
petition,” and yet do not offer us a single line of evidence to 
show that there is any difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad, or that there is any difference in tl selling price 
of the product here and in the competing market, if there is 
any competing market. I say that the facts show that there 
is no competing market. When we are consuming $60,000,000 
worth of the products in this country and only importing 
$250,000 worth of them from abroad, I say that the facts show 
that there is no competition between this country and any 
other country in the world under the present rate of duty. 

I asked Senators on the other side, when we began the dis- 
cussions, to give us some evidence when they proposed a duty, 
either an original duty or an increase in duty, that the duty was 
warranted by the principles upon which they say they are op- 
erating and the principles upon which they say they have a 
commission from the people te impose taxes upon them. The 
people have not authorized them to come here and propose 
taxes at will or to suit the producers of these products in the 
country. The people have not authorized them to come here 
and give to Mr. Lippitt or Mr. Wood or Mr. Littauer whatever 
they ask. The people have only commissioned them to act in 
the premises when they find that there are conditions which, 
according to the platform and the claims of the Republican ora- 
tors when they were discussing the protective tariff before the 


people, would justify the rates. Yet they come here day after 


day, jacking up these rates and giving us not one particle of 
evidence to show that the facts justify the increase according 
to the authority which the people have given them. It has been 
days and days since we have had a word of explanation as to 
any difference in the cost of production here and abroad or the 
selling prices of the domestic and the foreign products. We 


are told that “ somebody wants a little more duty and we think 


the present rates ought to be raised somewhat, or we think 
there ought to be a compensatory duty here and there to cover 
dyestuffs or cotton or something else,” and that is the end of 
their statement. 

Now, here we are confronted with a case where we have an 
enormous production, equal to our entire consumption, with 
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heavy exports to our neighbor, Canada, which has a preferential 
rate with England, our only competitor, and which country is 
still buying our goods, with American importations that do not 
amount to a bagatelle, not worth mentioning, not as many goods 
as would be consumed in a little village of 10,000 people in one 
year. Yet the majority want the whole 110,000,000 people in 
the United States to pay an additional tax upon a thing that 
we produced to the extent of $60,000,000, the full requirements 
of the country, because $250,000 worth of goods of the same 
character come in from somewhere else, without any evidence 
whatsoever to show that there is any justification for their 
action in the principle upon which they operate and upon which 
alone they have authority from the people to act. 

Mr. President, I rather feel that I should beg the pardon of 
the Senate when I discuss a situation of this sort, It rather 
causes me to lose patience and show unwonted heat. What the 
majority proposes is so absurd! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, quilts and bedspreads other than 
those woven of two or more sets of warp or fillings of threads 
carry exactly the same rates as in the existing law, and as the 
other quilts cost about four or five times the amount to make 
and as there is three times the amount of labor in them that 
there is in the particular quilts mentioned at 25 per cent, the 
committee have asked that the rates be reduced from 45 per 
cent to 40 per cent. The existing rate is 30 per cent on these 
high-grade quilts, which are very costly to make. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had said all that I wanted to 


say on this item, and still I do not want the statement the Sen- 


ator from Utah just made to go into the Recorp without the ad- 
ditional statement that no matter what may be the cost, the 
proof is that it did not go sufficiently high in this country to 
cause importations to come in. It does not make any difference 
whether the double weave costs more than or twice as much as 
the single weave. The fact is that the statistics show that we 
exported more than we imported, and the domestic production 
was infinitely greater, being in the millions, while the importa- 
tion was only in the thousands. Yet, notwithstanding that fact, 
because one character of article costs a little more than the 
other, it is now proposed to increase the duty on the higher- 
priced goods, when the present duty is prohibitory so far as 
competition from abroad is concerned. I am willing now that a 
vote may be taken on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. SMITH. We shall have to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
these articles, for the reason that they are articles in such uni- 
versal and common use, The American people are entitled to 
have some of the burdens which are placed upon them now re- 
moved. They have to bear the income tax; they have to pay the 
interest on $26,000,000,000 of Government obligations; they have 
to pay higher freight rates and a higher general average of 
wages, and local taxes are piling up. Organized society is cost- 
ing much more than ever before, and yet on top of all that it is 
now proposed to impose this intolerable burden for the benefit 
of those who notoriously pay less taxes because their invest- 
ments so often are largely in Government securities which are 
nontaxable, while those who are not so fortunate must in the 
last analysis pay all of this additional cost. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the manufacturers pay this 
duty, and, with all these added burdens of which the Senator 
from South Carolina has spoken, he is now insisting that the 
rate of protection shall be reduced. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 

will yield to me 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session on this calendar day it take a re- 
cess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I believe the first committee amendment we 
have agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first committee amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH, The next amendment is to reduce the rate from 
45 per cent to 40 per cent, and on that I think we should 
have a yea-and-nay vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 127, paragraph 911, line 
11, before the words per cent,“ the Senator from Utah, on 
behalf of the committee, proposes to modify the amendment of 
the committee by striking out the numeral “45” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the numeral “ 40.“ 

Mr, SMITH. I have asked for the yeas and nays on the 


amendment as modified because I shall take the vote thereon as 


J 


a test vote of the Senate as to whether, without any justifica- 
tion at all in the statistics furnished by the Tariff Commission, 
it is proposed to impose an additional tax on these prime neces- 
sities of the household. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] and vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on previous ballots this day as to the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have a 
pair for the day with my colleague [Mr. Wiis]. I am not 
able to secure a transfer. I do not know how my colleague 
would vote if present. If 1 were permitted te vote, I should 
vote nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] : to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 
“ nay.’ 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as previously with regard to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. In his absence, being unable to secure a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty te vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Delaware (Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with regard to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). Notic- 
ing that my pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN], has not voted, I am compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Repeating the announcement that I made on 
previous votes as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Crow] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am unable to secure a trans- 
fer of my general pair, and therefore withhold my vote. If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Ball Hale McCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Johnson McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Jones, Wash. MeNary Smoot 
Bursum Kellogg Moses Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Nelson Townsend 
Curtis Keyes New 
Lenroot Oddie 
Ernst Lodge Pepper 
NAYS—14. 
Caraway Heflin Sheppard Swanson 
Dial Hitcheoek Shields Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Ransdell Simmons 
Glass Robinson Smith 
NOT VOTING—53. 
Ashurst , Frelinghuysen Nicholson Sutherland 
Borah Gooding Norbeck Trammell 
Calder Harreld Norris Underwood 
Cameron Harris Overman Wadsworth 
lt Harrison Owen Walsh, Mont. 
wW Jones, N. Mex, Page Warren 
Culberson King Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Cummins dd Poindexter Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham La Follette Pomerene Weller 
du Pont McCormick Rawson Williams 
Elkins McKellar Reed Willis 
Fernald McLean Spencer 
Fletcher « Myers Stanfield 
France Newberry Stanley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum not having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll, 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 
0 


Ball Dial Hitcheock McKinley 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. McNary 
Brandegee Ernst Jones, Wash. Moses 
Broussard Gerry Kellogg Nelson 
ursum Glass Kendrick New 
Capper Gooding Keyes Nicholson 
Caraway ale Lenroot Oddie 
Cummins Harreld ge Overman 
Curtis efin McCumber Pepper 
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Phipps — 4 — Smoot Walsh, Mass. 

Pomerene Sor idge Sterling Walsh. Mont. 

Ransdell Simmons Swanson Warren 
Smith Townsend 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 


the roll on the amendment of the committee as modified. 
The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 

yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. We 
are now voting on the same proposition that we had before us 
when we had no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; on the committee amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called.) Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantey] to the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. NEw- 
BERRY] and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was Called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous roll call, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as on the previous vote with my colleague [Mr. WI 
31s], I find that I can transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from 4 Arizona [Mr. AsHunst]. I do so, and will vote. I vote 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr. ŪULBERSON}, 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name wa ed). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jerse; Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr! with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Eixrns] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAusS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 17, as follows: 


4 YEAS—33. 
Ball Gooding M ber Phipps 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld McNary Smoot 
Burswn Jones, Wash. Moses Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Nelson Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick New Warren 
Curtis Keyes Nicholson 
Lenroot die 
Pepper 
NAYS—17. 
Borah Heflin Shep Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hitcheock Shields Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Overman Simmops 
Gerry Pomerene Smith 
Glass Robinson Swanson 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Culberson Fletcher Johnson 
Calder Dillingham France Jones, N. Mex. 
Cameron du Pont Frelinghuysen Kin 
Colt Elkins Harris Lad 
Crow Fernald Harrison La Follette 


Been ee Stanfela Watson, ind 
ar age tan! atson, Ind. 
McLean Pittman Stanie Weller 
Myers Poindexter Sutherland Williams 
Newberry Ransdell rammell Willis 
Norbeck Rawson 

Norris Reed Wadsworth 


So the amendment of the committee as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 12, I ask to substitute “25” for “30.” 
That is the existing rate in the Underwood law. 
besa Bp PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 

The READING CLERK. On page 127, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out 20” and insert 25,” so as to read: 

Other quilts or bedspreads, wholly or in chief value of cotton, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 17, I ask to substitute 25 for “30.” 
ee VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will be 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 127, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out 20 and insert “25,” so as to read: 


Sheets, pillowcases, blankets, towels, ponas cloths, dust * 
and mop cloth Soggy els y or in chief value of cotton 
Jacqua woven,” nc pr gt made of pile fabrics, and Sok 
— 2 provided Tor, et per cen 


valorem. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On line 20 of the same p: 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to substitute “30” for “ 35.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment as modified will be 
stated 

The READING CLERK. On page 127, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out “23” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Table and bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, scarfs, napkin: 
doflies, made of plaln-woven cotton cloth and not P apacislly 8 for, 
80 per cent ad ‘valorem. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 1, page 128, I move to 
substitute “35” for “40.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CrerKe On page 128, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike ont “25” and insert 35,“ so as to read: 


oie at a of ieee 458 Ind “foregoing composea and not specially provided for, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to put in the 
Recorp the fact that the total value of articles of this kind 
produced in this country was $15,104,000, as against a value of 
imports of $350,000.. The present rate of duty is 25 per cent, 
The proposed rate Is 35 per cent, an increase of 10 per cent. 
The same argument would apply to this that applied to the rest 
of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reapinec CLERK. On the same page, page 128, line 3, it is 
proposed to strike out “124" and insert 15.“ so as to read: 

Spindle banding, and lamp, stove, or candle wicking, made of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, 10 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be rejected, so as 
to leave it 124 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 912, page 128, line 10, I move to 
strike out “50 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem ™ 
and insert 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator has passed over an amendment on 
line 5, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in line 5. 

The READING CLERK. On page 128, line 5, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “124” and to insert in lieu thereof 20,“ 
so as to read: 

Boot, shoe, or corset lacings, made of cotton er other vegetable fiber, 
15 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator wish to amend that? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no amendment of that amendment, 
because that is the duty on corset laces, and I will say to the 
Senator that the manufacturers have asked for about three 
times that rate. From the testimony produced before the com- 
mittee there is no question but that it is a small business, but 
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as long as we have it in this country we must at least give it 
protection. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; let us vote on it, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 128, 
line 8, to strike out “20” before “per cent” and insert in 
lieu thereof 235,“ so as to read: 

Loom harness, healds, and collets, made wholly er in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 25 cents per pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 128, line 10, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike from the House text “50 cents per 
pound and.” 2 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state briefly that that applies to labels 
in which the name or the advertisement of whatever is made 
is woven into the cloth. In fact, they can weave a figure or any 
name right into the cloth, and those are used as labels, on 
very costly goods, generally, with the name of the maker and 
the article itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a duty on labels for garments or 
other articles composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty cents per pound and 25 per eent ad 
valorem, as proposed by the committee originally. This is 60 
per cent—a reduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am just in receipt of a telegram which I 
wish to read to the Senate. It is from Pitts & Kitts Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., of New York. I do not know anything 
about them. They say: 

To-day’s papers report Senate's committee recommendations tariff 
section 912 on labels, 60 per cent ad valorem. This represents 140 

cent increase over present schedules and 90 per cent oree cues 
te Finance Co ttee report, Rates absolutely unfair, ca- 
tory, and probibitive, 
Pirrs & Kirrs MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY Co. 

I have not had time since I got that telegram to look into this 
matter, and I will ask the Senator from Utah to let the amend- 
ment go over. I want to look into the item, unless the Senator 
from South Carolina has already investigated it. That is a 
startling statement. 

Mr, SMITH. I would like to state that our imports are 
about 836,000 and our domestic production $624,000. A good 


portion of the imports were by our Government for Army pur- 


poses, under the urge of the war, and this is an increase. The 
label covered by it is just a simple device, a figure woven into 
the cloth. The amount imported, outside of our war emer- 


gency, was practically negligible, and by this we increase it 


Mr. SIMMONS. This firm says 140 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am perfectly willing that it shall go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to look into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking it as a whole—that is, all widths, and 
whether it be closely woven, or only a name without anything 
else—it is an increase. On certain lines it is not an increase, 
but the average equivalent ad valorem, taking them all together, 
is 49 per cent, and this is an increase from 49 over what the 
House gave. 

Mr. SMITH. In the particular form in which it is stated 
here, eo nomine, the rate is 25 per cent, and now it is proposed 
to make it 60 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it was 50 cents a pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the rate in the present act. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean in comparison with the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. These goods are just beginning to come here 
from Germany. This is one of the articles Germany always 
made, and they are made now in Germany. If the invoices 
which were shown to the committee are correct, the prices for 
which they can sell the goods will absolutely prohibit the mak- 
ing of very many of these goods in the United States. Whether 
those invoices are correct or not, I do not know. All I can say 
is that the examiners at the port ef entry at New York say they 
are coming in at those prices to-day, and they are very much 
worried over the industry in the United States, It is a small 
matter. It does not amount to anything in a suit of clothes, and 
the manufacturers say that unless they get this rate they will be 
virtually put out of business. But the amendment may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 


over. 


The next amendment of the committee was, on page 128, line | 


18, to strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof 30,“ so as to 
read: 


Belting for machinery, composed wholiy or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, or cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT, That is as far as we will ask the Senate to go 
to-night. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that the bill will lie over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Until to-morrow. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent ia 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 18, 1922, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eaecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 17 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

George O’Brien to be appraiser of merchandise at Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
PosTMASTERS. 


Will J. Wood, Crawford. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Louis E. Chaffee, Stafford Springs. 
FLORIDA, 
Add Joyce, Cedar Keys. 
Gillian A. Sandifer, Lake Helen. 
John W. Philip, Sarasota. 
INDIANA. 
Shad R. Young, Cicero. f 
Homer E. Wright, Crandall. 
Thomas C. Dodd, Gosport. 
Calvin Ulrey, North Manchester. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
John P. Brown, Bass River. 
Burton D. Webber, Fiskdale. 
MICHIGAN, 
Natalie G. Noble, Elk Rapids. 
Victor H. Sisson, Freeport. 
Ward R. Rice, Galesburg. 
Otis J. Cliffe, Lakeview. 
MINNESOTA, 
Fritz Von Ohlen, Henning. 
Kenneth S. Keller, Kasson. 
Charles A. Allen, Milaca. 
Peter G. Peterson, Villard. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Alice Singletary, Bowmen. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Signora Hjermstad, Wallace. 


SENATE, 
Tuespar, July 18, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
808, a letter from the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
relative to the circulation of a speech delivered by Senator 
Glass on the Federal reserve system. The communication 
and accompanying letter will lie on the table for the present. 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. On Saturday last the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] made some remarks in regard to what hap- 
pened in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which I 
feel justify me in taking the floor as a matter of privilege. 

In the first place, I want to absolve entirely the Senator 
from Arkansas from any intention of putting me in a false 
attitude. I think under the circumstances it was not to be 
wondered that any member of the committee might have a 
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misunderstanding of what occurred, and some of the things 
which he said happened there I am not going to deny. The 
Senator from Arkansas is entirely mistaken on the one thing 
that causes me to say anything on the subject, because it has 
direct reference to myself. I was not present when the Sen- 
ator spoke, but I saw the Senator shortly after he spoke on 
ape poi afternoon and he told me in substance what he had 
said. 

It was stated by the Senator from Arkansas in his remarks 
that the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which, of course, could refer to no one but myself, de- 
cided that the Senator from Vermont IMr. Pace] was entitled 
to vote on the question as to whether that Senator had a right 
to vote. In that respect the Senator from Arkansas was en- 
tirely mistaken. The chairman of the committee never made 
such a decision. I do not believe that such a decision would be 
right. When the Senator from Arkansas told me what he 
had understood, I said that would of course be erroneous, and 
I would not make such a decision. I do not believe that would 
be a proper decision to make. I never did, as a matter of fact, 
make such a decision. 

The Senator from Arkansas stated to me at the same time 
that on the question as to whether Senator Pace had a right to 
have his vote recorded, Senator Pack had voted. I did not 
know that at the time J talked with him, but I told him at that 
time that if that were true it was wrong, of course. I looked 
up the record immediately after I had my conversation with the 
Senator from Arkansas and I found that in that respect the 
Senator from Arkansas was right; that the Senator from Ver- 
mont was recorded as voting on that proposition. I agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas that that was wrong. If that had 
ever been called to my attention I would have so ruled. It 
never was called to my attention. On the other hand, if that 
vote would have made a difference in the result I would have 
felt in honor bound immediately to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in order that we might 
rectify it. 

I went back and had the clerk of the committee show me the 
roll calis and found that on the vote to determine whether Sen- 
ator Pads vote should be counted, the result was 10 to 6 in 
favor of counting it. Therefore, eliminating the yote that I 
concede was wrong, Senator Pace’s vote, the result would have 
been 9 to 6, and hence no wrong was in fact done, although I 
concede that the vote ought not to have been counted. 

The question came up in the committee when the vote was be- 
ing taken on the Ford offer. When the name of Senator PAGE 
was reached, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] 
announced that he was authorized to cast the vote of Senator 
Pace, and he read a telegram which he deemed sufficient to 
give him that authority. 

I ought to pause here to say that at a previous meeting it 
had been agreed by unanimous consent of the committee that 
at the meeting on Saturday the vote on the bids should be 
taken without further debate; and that no absent member of 
the committee could be voted unless We had given authority in 
writing to some member of the committee to vote him. Un- 
fortunately, as to just what that unanimous-consent agreement 
was, there was a misunderstanding on Saturday, it appears, 
and while I can not see how there could be any misunderstand- 
ing, I concede to those who think otherwise a perfectly con- 
scientious and honorable motive in reaching their conclusions. 

Senator Kryes read the telegram from Senator Pack, the tele- 
gram which I now have in my possession and which I now read 
to the Senate, as follows: 

Hype Park, VT., July 14, 1922. 
Hon, Henry W. KEYES 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

You are authorized to vote for me on Muscle Shoals proposal at 

meeting of Committee on Agriculture to-morrow morning. 
C. S. PAGE. 

The point was made when the telegram was read that under 
our unanimous- consent agreement it did not give Senator 
Keyes authority to cast that vote. Upon that point the chair 
held that it did give the proper authority and that Senator 
Keyes was authorized under the telegram and under our unani- 
mous-consent agreement to cast the vote of Senator Pack, and 
he did cast it when the roll was finally completed. But at that 
point the roll call was interrupted by the other motion which 
was made, when the chair held that the telegram was sufficient 
authority. An appeal was taken from the decision of the chair 
or the question was submitted by the chair to the committee— 
I think both things occurred—and the roll was called upon that 
question. 

When the name of Senator Pack was reached, I presume from 
the roll call, Senator Kryres voted him and the clerk so re- 
corded him, and in that way Senator Pace did vote on the 


question of his own right to vote which, as I have said, was 
in my judgment absolutely wrong, and which, if it had been 
a vote that would have changed the result, would have caused 
me to feel in honor compelled to call the committee together in 
order to rectify it. Upon that vote the result was 10 to 6, 
showing that at least one of the Ford adherents believed that 
under the telegram Senator Kxxxs had a right to cast the vote 
of Senator PAGE. 

We had those two roll calls, one interrupting the other. 
When the roll was partly called on the question of the accept- 
ance or rejection of Henry Ford's bid it was interrupted by 
the other roll call as to whether Senator Keyes had a right to 
cast the vote of Senator Pack. So there were two rolls, one 
interlocking in the other. The chair did decide, and still ad- 
heres to it and still-believes he was right, that Senator KEYES 
did have the authority to cast the vote of Senator Pace. As to 
whether he had the right to cast his vote on that particular 
roll call there never was a point raised. It is easy to under- 
stand how Senators, these two things interlocking and coming 
together, would get them mixed, because as a matter of fact it 
was rather a tempestuous meeting and it often occurred that 
everybody was talking and nobody was listening. 

So, Mr, President, I want to say most emphatically that as 
chairman of that meeting I did not decide and I never have 
made such a decision—it would have been contrary to every 
idea of mine as to what was right—that upon the vote to deter- 
mine whether or not Senator Keyes had a right to vote Senator 
Pace, Senator Pace could vote. When that roll call was com- 
pleted, which, as I said, resulted in agreeing that Senator KEYES 
did have the authority to vote for Senator Pace, the roll call 
being 10 to 6, which would have been 9 to 6 if the vote had been 
properly recorded, then the other roll call was completed on 
the bid of Ienry Ford, which roll call had been interrupted by 
this parliamentary proceeding. It was on that question or any 
other question pertaining to Muscle Shoals that the chair would 
have held that Senator Keyes had a right to cast the vote of 
Senator Pack. Upon that roll call the result was 9 to T against 
the bid of Henry Ford. 

Another point that the Senator from Arkansas made, and 
which I concede is correct, was that upon an appeal from the 
decision of the chairman of the committee and the roll call be- 
ing had, the chair voted. That is true. The chair did vote. 
I contend now that the chair had a right to vote. It was not 
questioned then. I believe that anyone who will examine the 
logie of the situation or the decisions and precedents must 
reach that conclusion. A committee is in session and a point 
comes up and the chair decides the point of order of procedure 
and an appeal is taken from the decision of the chair. The 
clerk calls the roll and the chairman votes just the same as 
everybody else on the committee. Otherwise, Mr, President, 
the chairman would be deprived of a right which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, he has as a member of the 
committee, and that is to vote on every question coming be- 
fore the committee where he has no personal or financial in- 
terest in the result. 

If the other theory be right, it would mean that the control 
of the committee by the majority would be turned over to the 
minority in every case where that majority did not exceed more 
than one, because it would exclude the chairman from voting 
and would always leave the minority in control. So that, ag 
a matter of fact, if it is followed out to its logical conclusion, 
if we had a committee composed of eight of the majority and 
seven of the minority and we deprived the chairman of the 
right to vote, the minority could absolutely control the com- 
mittee and always would. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The rule touching appeals from the deci- 
sion of the chair never could arise upon the merits of legis- 
lation, and therefore the fault of the Senator’s reasoning is 
there. It lies only upon rulings that the chair may have made 
as to questions of parliamentary procedure. In that there 
are not presumed to be any majorities or any minorities, be- 
cause the parliamentary rules are for the government of both. 
The Senator seems to think we might deprive the chairman of 
his right to vote upon legislative matters pending, That never 
could be, because the question of an appeal is the only parlia- 
mentary ruling which the chairman as chairman may make, 
He participates as any other member of the committee on legis- 
lative matters, and from his participation therein no question 
could arise from which an appeal could lie. 
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Mr. NORRIS. 


parliamentary law to get the decisions on à legislative ques- 
tion. Every Member of the Senate realizes that upon a main 
question there may be hundreds of subsidiary questions and 
often there are questions of procedure, It would be possible 
to present a most objectionable method in that way and carry 
it through in order to prevent the chairman from voting. 

Mr. President, I have not been able adequately to look up 
the authorities but I have made a slight examination. This is 
the only place where I think such a question was ever raised. 
I have been on committees of the Senate for a good many years, 
but I have never yet heard the objection raised that the chair- 
man is not entitled to vote. That objection was not made in 
this case in the committee; it was made the first time on the 
floor of the Senate. Hinds' Precedents, volume 4, page 930, 
section 4569, reads as follows: 

On an appeal from a decision of the chairman in a committee the 
chalr voted to sustain his ruling, thereby producing a tie, and so the 
decision was sustained. 

Mr. President, on the main proposition—for instance, on the 
vote in regard to the Ford offer—if the chair had been over- 
ruled and it had been held that the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] had no authority to cast the vote of 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page] and the vote had 
been excluded, there would, after all, have been no difference 
in the result of the vote; for the vote would merely have been 
8 to 7, instead of 9 to 7. z 

Mr. President, as to what actually occurred, whether I am 
right or whether I am wrong, I do not have any desire to 
conceal the facts; I want it all known. I did not feel, however, 
thut I could permit to go unchallenged the statement that I 
had made a. certain decision when in fact I had not made it, 
although, as I said when I decided that the Senator from 
Vermont had a right to vote in the committee, since both of the 
roll calls interlocked with each other, it is not surprising at 
all that a Senator should be mistaken, as I am confideat that 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] was mis- 
taken on that proposition. 

That is the only thing which the Senator said to which I 
felt I had a right to take exception: Although I do not agree 
with other statements he has made, what he has said which 
corresponded with my idea of the record I hay. frankly ad- 
mitted. I thought I was right, and I think so yet; but on 
that one point I desire to be emphatic; I can not be mistaken 
about it, because the very idea of doing such a thing would be 
abhorrent to me; I would not do it, and I can not be put in 
the attitude of doing it, although, as I have said, under all the 
circumstances which surrounded that meeting of the committee 
it is not surprising that any Senator should get such an idea. 

However, the clerk of the committee has all the roll calls, 
and I have looked at all of them so as to be positive as to 
whether or not such a thing occurred; and there was no such 
roll call. 

So far as I was concerned, the fact was absolutely un- 
noticed; I did not know that it had occurred, and that that 
vote had been recorded, as I have state, at least until the 
Senator from Arkansas told me so on Saturday afternoon: 


Then I looked the matter up and found that the vote had been 


actually recorded. It ought not to have been recorded; but 
the fact that it was recorded did not change the result; it had 
no effect on the proceedings. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am always willing to con- 
cede that those who differ from me are honest; I am not 
raising that question; but I am certain that the Senator from 
Nebraska, the chairman of the Comniittee on Agriculture, does 
not know all that took place in the committee room on the 
occasion to which reference is now made. As he suggested, 
all Senators were talking at once, and, without any disrespect 


to him, I rather think that the chairman of the committee 


talked as much as any other of the 15 members present. I 
am going to say now, for I know that the Senator from Ne- 
briska will always tell the truth, that what I say I do not 
want him to think is a reflection upon him, I know that I 
called attention to the matter when the vote was about to be 
taken to sustain the contention as to the validity of the proxy of 
the Senator from Vermont, but my suggestion evidently did not 
reach the chairman, and I am not surprised. There was much 
confusion. 

What happened was this: I am informed that the absent 
Senator had sent a telegram to some member of the com- 
mittee—I was told it was to the chairman of the committee 
on Tuesday stating. that he knew notliing about the matters 
in controversy or did not think 
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If the Senator’s theory is right, it would not 
be a difficult thing for anyone with ordinary knowledge of 


Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me correct the Senator, if he will 
allow an interruption. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Vermont sent no such 
telegram. I never had a telegram from that Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator from Nebraska ever see 
such’ a telegram? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator from Nebraska know 
whether or not such a telegram: was sent? 

Mr. NORRIS. I never saw it. I heard the same rumor the 
Senator from Arkansas has heard, but I never received a tele- 
gram, although I did send a telegram to the Senator from 
Vermont and suggested that he wire some Senator authority 
to vote him in reference to the Muscle Shoals proposition; but L 
never had an answer to my telegram, and I never saw any 
answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to say that I have heard it 


stated—and I think it is true, although I say now, as I have 


said before, that I never saw the telegrami—that the Senator 
from Vermont disclaimed having sufficient information to vote 
intelligently upon the matters involved. Senators who were 
very vitally opposed to Ford's offer were not willing for a vote 
to be taken on Tuesday. I am not complaining about that. 
I think that every member of the committee ought to have had 
un opportunity to have his vote recorded. 

It went over until Saturday, and then a telegram was pro- 
duced by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and 
read to the committee, as it was read here. It was the under- 
standing of every member of the committee with whom I have 
talked that the proxy should direct how the absent Senator 
wished his vote cast. There was insistence that there should 
be no agreement that an absent Senator should vote until the 
committee should have met on Saturday. I did not agree with 
that contention, because I realized it did not give Senators a’ 
chance to be notified, and I thought they ought to be notified; 
but, to show just what the unanimous consent really was, the 
Senator from Louisiana’ [Mr. RANSDELL] argued that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont ought to have a right to vote under certain 
circumstances, and he called attention to the form of a proxy 
which he thought ought to be adopted. He said that he himself 
had recently authorized the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] to vote him for the acquisition of the Dismal Swamp 
and Cape Cod Canals. It was my understanding, and it was 
the understanding of every member of the committee with whom 
I have talked—and there were several—that if any Senator 
were absent he should send his proxy to some other member 
of the committee directing how his vote should be cast. I know 
the question of whether he might telephone his instructions 
was discussed, and it was decided that he should not do that, 
but that, in such an important matter, he should direct in writ- 
ing or by telegram how his vote was to be cast. That ques- 
tion arose. I myself first suggested when the telegram from 
Senator Pack was read that it did not correspond with the 
agreement entered into on Tuesday. 

The chair—and I concede him what he concedes to me that 
he is absolutely honest in his recollection of the matter— 
thought differently. He thought that that telegram was in com- 
pliance with the agreement we entered into on Tuesday with 
reference to absent Senators, and so heldi An appeal was 
taken from the chair's holding that that proxy was in compli- 
ance with the agreement, and on the vote on the appeal from the 
ruling. of the chair the chair himself voted that his ruling wag 
correct, and the proxy of the Senator from Vermont was 
voted that the proxy was valid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will eliminate the vote of the 
Senator from Vermont, which I concede ought to be eliminated, 
and also eliminate my vote, still authority was left to cast the 


vote; there was still a majority in favor of it. 


Mr. CARAWAY. That may be true; Mr. President, but the 
question of whether it is correct or not is not determined by 
whether it was a success or a failure. I am complaining now 
in rather good humor, although all of us had just as well be 
frank about it and admit that everyone of us was angry on 
Saturday. The chair was just as angry as I was, and I was 
as angry as the chair. It may not have changed the result, but 
T am going to say, because I am now absolutely without any 
feeling concerning it, that for the chairman I have the very 
highest regard; and I am satisfied he did what he thought was 
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right; but I think every ruling he made was wrong, except one, 
and everybody else with whom I have talked went away with 
the same opinion. 

The chairman has correctly stated the situation. He has 
said that everybody talked at once, and that is true. It was 
impossible to get any kind of a conception of what was going 
on, because members of the committee could not get the atten- 
tion of the chair and the chair could not get the attention of 
the committee. The parliamentary situation was as I have 
described it. I am not criticizing the chairman for his rulings. 
He frankly says now that the voting of the proxy of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont—that the proxy was a good proxy; or, in 
other words, that a proxy might vote to sustain itself—would not 
have been counted if called to his attention. I tried to call it 
to the chair's attention, but he did not hear me. It struck me 
as absolutely abhorrent that, a man’s right to vote being chal- 
lenged, he himself had a right to determine that he had a right 
to vote. As I suggested the other day, it would be as con- 
sistent to put the accused on the jury and let him vote upon 
the question of whether he was guilty or innocent as to say 
that a man who is trying to vote by proxy shall have his proxy 
voted to determine that his proxy is a legal and correct proxy. 
That is what I said about it Saturday, and that is what I am 
reiterating about it to-day. 

I am not falling out with the chairman. He told me—and I 
know he does not object to the conversation being repeated 
because be repeated a part of it himself—on Saturday, standing 
right there in his place, that he did not think Senator PAGE'S 
proxy had been voted, and he said, if it had been, it was wrong, 
but he knew that no such thing could have happened. Now, 
he finds that it did happen, because the roll call shows it, and 
I am sure that if there had not been so much confusion—I will 
put it in that way—the chair would not have made two or 
three of the rulings which he did make. I do not know that 
any of the rulings changed the result. I thought at the time 
they did. I have not examined the roll calls since, but it was 
my impression that the rulings of the chair changed the result 
of the voting. Evidently in that my memory has not served me 
well. I thought that at the most it would have been a tie vote. 
However, that is a matter that the roll call itself will disclose, 
and I have not had any opportunity to examine it. 

I want to say, as I said in the beginning, that I am not 
eriticizing the chairman. I think that he made his rulings 
under rather tempestuous circumstances. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC SYSTEM, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate and the attention of Senators for a moment only. 

On May 29, 1922, the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its decision in the case of United States of Amer- 
ica, appellant, against Southern Pacific Co., Central Pacific 
Railway Co., Union Trust Co. of New York, and others. The 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Day. Neither 
Mr. Justice McReynolds nor Mr. Justice Brandeis took any part 
in the consideration or decision of the case. Mr. Justice Me- 
Kenna dissented, filing his reasons for so doing. 

The decision, which reverses the decree of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Utah, has far-reaching 
consequences. It very naturally has interested the people from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboards, particularly, perhaps, 
those of the intermediate and the far Western States. 

I hold in my hand two telegrams addressed to me by Mr. 
Wallace M. Alexander, one signed by him as president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and the other signed by 
bim as chairman of the State-wide Committee Against Dismem- 
berment of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System. I shall 
not consume the time of the Senate in reading them, but, in 
order that Senators and others may know their contents, I re- 
spectfully ask that they may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 15, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco atly appreciate havy- 
ing presented as matter of record to the Senate the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the chamber, and putting that body stron 1 Be} record 
against the dismemberment of the Southern Pacific-Centra cific Sys- 
tem. In presenting this matter, I assure you that you will be per- 
forming a service for the shippers and general public of the State, who 
have very generally indorsed the stand of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Resolutions of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce: 

“Whereas by decree of the United States Supreme Court under the 
Sherman antitrust law, it has been ordered that the Central Pacific- 
Southern Pacific Railroads be placed under separate ownership; and 

“Whereas the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been on rec- 
ord for a period of years protesting against any change in the unified 


operation of these roads, recognizing the disaster and calamity to the 
public interest if these two roads be divorced; and 
Whereas this chamber recognizes the value to California and the 

Pacific coast territory of the possession of a strong, powerful, unified, 
and comprehensive transportation system which serves symmetrically 
and roportionately tributary territory to San Francisco; and 

ereas, while respecting to the fullest degree the 1 ng and 
decision of the United States Soprana Court, we believe that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the transportation act of 1920, has 
full power consistent with the decision of the Supreme Court and in 
the public interest to authorize the operation of these two roads as a 
unit: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce uest 
the Attorney General of the United States to acquaint himself fully 
with the facts showing the disaster to service and to the interests of 
the Pacific coast from any segregation of such perta of said railway 
system, and that he have these matters in mind in carrying out the 
details of the enforcement of the Supreme Court decision; and that the 
chamber request the Interstate Commerce Commission to hold necessary 
hearings to the end that the Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific 
be continued in operation as a unit, and that said railway system be 
so considered in whatever grouping of roads shall be deemed necessary 
to conduct the transportation system of the country in the public in- 
terest; that this chamber secure the expressions of opinion of the ship- 
pers, not only in its membership bat throughout this territory. and 
that a strong state-wide committee be appointed, and that cooperation 
be given to all public and shipping organizations, to the end that the 
necessary facts of the disaster and calamity involved in the dismem- 
pemont of these roads be brought to the attention of the Federal 
authorities,” 


WALLACE M. ALEXANDER, 
President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 15, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


In view of the efforts being made by certain inspired interests in 
Washington to becloud the issue regarding the recent decision order- 
ing the unmerger of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific system, and 
that the attitude of California shippers, as represented by the state- 
wide committee against dismemberment, of which I am chairman, and 
also the attitude of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in this 
matter may be made clearer, I would greatly appreciate haying the 
following statement made a matter of record before the Senate: 


STATEMENT BY WALLACE M. ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE-WIDB 
COMMITTEE AGAINST SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC DISMEM- 
BERMENT, 


“ My attention is called to press dispatches from Washington asserting 
that ‘on behalf of producers and shippers of the Pacific coast’ the 
Department of Justice has been ask to take cognizance of certain 
alleged activities of the Southern Pacific system. 

“Of these alleged Southern Pacific activities I am not informed, 
but of the iy pi and growers of the Pacific coast and their views 
I necessarily know a great deal, because the state-wide committee, 
of which I am chairman, represents to-day the expressed views and 
sentiments of a very high 8 of all organized shippers and 
growers in this State, and the record of these great organizations is 
to date unanimously in favor of action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that will continue the unified operation of this system as 
a unit. The supposed protest can not represent, for instance, the 
state-wide committee of about 100 large shippers, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman; it can not represent the Chambers of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Angeles, Sacramento, Fresno, San Jose, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Bakersfield, San Diego, and a hundred or so other 
cities of California, since these also have gone on record of their own 
volition supporting the state-wide committee in its lawful appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to maintain the unified opera- 
tion of this great 8 because, in their judgment, the ple of the 
State will be hurt its dismemberment; nor can this al eged protest 
represent the agricultural interests, such as the California Vegetable 
Union, the conning & Peach Growers’ Association, the California Pear 
Growers’ Association, the California Cooperative Canners, the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ ‘Association, the California Almond Growers' 
Association, all of which, with others, are on record supporting the 
action of the state-wide committee, as are the California velopment 
Association, with a state-wide membership of 35 chambers of com- 
merce and more than 1,500 individual shippers, the Los Angeles Job- 
bers’ Association, the California Manufacturers’ Association, the North- 
ern California Counties Association. the United Chambers of Commerce 
of the Sacramento Valley, the California Fruit Distributers’ Associa- 
tion, and a great many individual wholesale and retail shippers. 

“Any intimation or suggestion that the supposed organization in 
Washington stands in any way for the views and judgments of Cali- 
fornia and Pacific coast shippers and producers is, in the face of the 
above evidence, an outrageous 3 of the truth. Leading ship-. 
pers, intimately connected wit owers and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions for years, are unable to tell me who, if anyone, these people 
represent. Tbe correspondent of the Portland Oregonian telegraphed 
his paper that he had inguired at the Washington offices of this sup- 

ed organization to find out who sponsors the flood of press releases 
ing sent out from there. He reported in the Sunday Oregonian, of 
July, 2, aş follows: 

‘The person in charge of the office, one of the most successful pub- 
licity men in Washington, apologized for not being able to disclose any 
of the personnel of the association which he pretended to represent. 
He said he (9 ary to be able to give some information of that char- 
acter within the next few days.“ : 

“ Here we have the amazing spectacle of an organization in Wash- 
ington ap saing to tbe Department of Justice in the name of the Cali- 
fornia and Pacific coast shippers, when its Washington representative 
can not or will not give the name of a single man or organization it 
purports to represent. I challenge this organization to publish its 
officers and membership. I 8 it to show what organizations 
or men, if any, have gone on record its support as against the many 
thousands of shippers ‘owers, and merchants who have come into the 
open on their own initiative and at the request of the state-wide com- 
mittee against dismemberment; and I respectfully urge my fellow citi- 
zens throughout California and the Pacífic coast to continue placing 
themselves on record against the dismemberment of the Southern 
Pacific-Central Pacific system, te the end that there shall be no possible 
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misunderstanding of our position as shippers, growers, merchants, and 
citizens. In doing this we hold no brief for any railroad, and repre- 
sent only the public interest.” 

WALLACE M. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman State-wide Committee 3 Dismemberment 
of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Ellsworth, Clyde, Wamego, and Salina, and the Plain- 
ville Commercial Club, all in the State of Kansas, favoring 
enforcement of the United States Supreme Court decree order- 
ing divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the South- 
ern Pacific Co., etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS. 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7967) granting cer- 
tain lands to Escambia County, Fla., for a public park, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 829) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3702) providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain 
also within such State, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 830) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3840) to amend section 5147 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3841) granting a pension to Maggie E. Campbell; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3842) granting a pension to Essie Buckley Killgore 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3843) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Kin-Dave; to the Committee on Claims. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. DIAL and Mr. SHIELDS each submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to House bill 7456, the tariff 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment providing that such 
portion of available funds deemed advisable by the Secretary 
of War, heretofore appropriated and allotted for improvement 
of the Tennessee River above Chattanooga and from Chatta- 
nooga to Riverton, may be expended on a survey of the river 
recommended in House Document No. 319, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 10766, the river and harbor authorization bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DIAL. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now that we return to 
paragraph 907, on page 126. I send to the desk an amendment 
to paragraph 907, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 126, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 12 to 15, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Par. 907. Cloth in chief value of cotton containing silk or artificial 
silk shall be classified for duty as cotton cloth under paragraphs 903, 

04, 905a, and 905b, and in addition thereto there shall be paid on all 
such cloth 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall pay a rate of duty of more than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah in lieu 
of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I understand that this is to 
bring this paragraph in line with and under the same rate of 
duty that the Senate has already provided shall obtain in the 
paragraphs referred to. 
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Mr. SMOOT.. That is the case, Mr. President. I will say to 
the Senator that the only reason why we put paragraph 904 in 
this amendment is so that the same definition as to the term 
“cotton cloth“ shall apply in this that applies in all other parts 
of the schedule. It is only a matter of safety. It may be done, 
but we do not want any question at all about it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire 
to say that under the paragraphs referred to here we have 
raised the duty to 45 per cent where there is specified the count 
of the yarn. Under this provision the count of the yarn is not 
specified, and there is a lower count of yarn obtaining in this 
paragraph ; and I take it that we are putting it under the higher 
rate by virtue of the fact that a component part of it, per cent 
not stated, is silk, I presume that is the reason why, in spite 
of the fact that the cotton element might be of a less count of 
yarn than the other paragraphs that have the higher rate of 
duty, yet, by virtue of the fact that it was combined with silk, 
putting it into a class distinct to itself, the committee thought 
it should bear this rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator will notice that we take in 
paragraph 908, and this is to be classified for duty as cotton 
cloth under paragraph 903. It makes no difference what the 
count of the yarn is; it shall be as provided for in paragraph 
903, the low counts as well as the high, but in no ease shall it 
be higher than 45 per cent—the same provision that we have 
in paragraph 905a. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand this clearly. Where we say 
“thread or yarn,” and the yarn is in the cloth, it would apply 
to this paragraph, would it? 

Mr, SMOOT. In the case of the lower counts in paragraph 
903 it would apply to this paragraph; and if they put silk in it, 
then there would be 5 per cent additional duty, provided it fell 
under 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I see, The Senator means to say that in case 
the count of the yarn did not justify, as it does in some of the 
paragraphs, the 45 per cent, then it would take the rate that 
that count of yarn would come under? 

Mr. SMOOT. Tes; plus 5 per cent if there was silk in it, and 
that, of course, in many cases of the lower-count yarns would 
not amount to 45 per cent; but we put the maximum at 45, 
which would be on the finer yarns, just the same as we did in 
paragraph 905a. 

Mr. SMITH, I am ready for a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word to 
congratulate the committee upon presenting this amendment, 
because on certain varieties it is a very substantial reduction 
from the original amendment; and I think it is a logical provi- 
sion as it now stands, which it was not as originally proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah in lieu of 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I desire to refer to para- 
graph 912, the amendment that was passed over last night, on 
line 10, page 128; and I desire to modify the amendment in ac- 
cordance with the wording which I send to the desk. I will say 
that this refers to labels for garments. The Senator from 
North Carolina referred to it last night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
committee amendment as now modified. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 128, line 10, it is proposed to 
modify the committee amendment as follows: Strike out “50 
cents per pound and 20,” and insert in lieu thereof 50.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not expect the Senator 
to call up this amendment just at this second. I am endeavor- 
ing to get some further information about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants it to go over, I will ask 
that it go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have that done. 
ing to get some information about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask, then, that the amendment go over 
for future consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before it goes over, I under- 
stand that the proposition of the Senator from Utah is that we 
make it a straight 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That might be higher than the rate we have, 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have here a table which I 
will ask to have inserted in the Recor at this point. 


I am try- 
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There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Labels for garments and other articles. 


JULY 18, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that there is an 
amendment in that paragraph which has not been agreed to 
preceding the line to which he refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment. 

The Reape. CLERK. On page 129, line 5, after the word 
“half hose” and the comma, insert the word “ selvaged“ and 


and com- 


Calendar years. Rates of duty. 


1 Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, inclusive. 


2 Fiscal year ending June 30. 
July 9 to Dec. 31, 1913, inclusive. 
ear 


4Calen = 
cent plus 7 cents per pound for cotton having a staple of 1§ inches 


l â 

Annual average, 8} year period. 

Domestic production in 1919, $624,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has asked that the provision may be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. I know, but I wanted to inform the Senator 
from North Carolina that the value of our importations has 
been practically negligible. In 1914 it was only $33,000; in 
1915, $15,000; in 1916, $2,000; in 1917, $8,000; in the fiscal year 
1918, $8,000; in the last six months of the calendar year 1918, 
$5,000; in the calendar year 1919, $5,000; in 1920, $35,000; in 
1921, $38,000. The annual average wag $17,000, against a do- 
mestic production of $624,000, with an average ad valorem rate, 
actual and computed, of 25.13 per cent. I can not see what jus- 
tification there would be for raising the rate arbitrarily and 
flatly 100 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, then, 
that the Senator from South Carolina objects to passing over 
this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from South Carolina has been discussing the matter, I 
will withdraw the objection and let it go on now. I had ob- 
jected simply because I wanted to get some information as to 
what the domestic product was selling for. 

Mr. SMITH. All right; we will let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment is 
passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wanted to ask the 
Senator if he considered that a fair method of arriving at an 
average, when he takes most of his figures from war years, in 
which, of course, almost nothing came in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator now to 
let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly, 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to say for the record that when 
it is up for consideration we shall want to show that in one 
month of 1922 there have been more imports of these goods 
than there have been in two or three years combined in the 
past; and if there is one thing that needs protection, if the 
imports are correct beginning with February of this year, it is 
this very article; but it has gone over now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ReaprNc CLERK. In paragraph 913, page 128, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “ 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to ask that this paragraph be 
passed over on account of the absence of one Senator who is 
very anxious to be present when it is considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph will be 
passed over, 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the same request in regard to para- 
graph 914. Two Senators who are deeply interested in that 
paragraph are not present, and on the request of those Sena- 
tors I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
graph 914 will be passed over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator expect to take up para- 
graph 914 during the session to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not expect to take it up until to- 
morrow. In paragraph 915, the hosiery paragraph, I move to 
strike out all after the word “hand” and the comma in 
line 8—— 


Without objection, para- 


35,0 | 200 a comma. 
3,823 Mr. SMITH. I do not know that there will be any objection 
2181 to including that word. It is simply an addition to a part of 
2.070 these goods, which practically would mean nothing. 
1,369 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The.question is upon agree- 
User ing to the amendment. 

10,020 The amendment was to. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 


from Utah, I understand that after the word “hand,” on line 
8, he moves to strike out the balance of that paragraph. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to offer an amendment from that 


point down. 


Mr. SIMMONS. What will be the nature of the amendment? 
Mr. SMOOT. “Fifty per cent ad valorem, if such hose or 


half hose contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 1% inches 


staple or longer, 10 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I want a 
little information. The rates in that paragraph as now written 


start with 70 cents per dozen pairs, then 80 cents per dozen pairs, 
90 cents per dozen pairs, $1.20 per dozen pairs, and so on. 


The Senator is seeking to change that to an ad valorem, and 
I assume he has made the calculations. Can the Senator tell 


me what reduction that would be? The method of taxing is 


entirely different, and I can not without taking time ascertain 
the difference, but I assume the Senator can tell us. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some of the cases it is a reduction of a 
great deal over one-half. For instance, take the first class, 
valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, 70 cents per dozen 
pairs. That is 70 cents on the high bracket. If they were 
50 cents, it would be 140 per cent, and valued at more than $1 
and not more than $1.50 it would be 80 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. In order that I may be able to follow 
the Senator, do I understand that the amendment will be a 
reduction of practically 50 per cent on the rates in the com- 
mittee amendment as proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not say all the way through, but 
practically that. 

Mr. ONS. The Senator means that the reduction made 
by his amendment from the rates originally proposed by the 
committee would be something like 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically that. In some cases not that, of 
course, and in other cases more than that. 
oe POMERENE. What would be the maximum and min- 

um? 

Mr. SMOOT. When hosiery was valued at 50 cents a dozen it 
would be 140 per cent. That is the outside limit I could think 
of under the House provision. When it gets down to hose of $5, 
of course then it would be about eighty-odd per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then the higher rates would be continued 
on all of the low-grade goods, according to the statement the 
Senator has just made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates on the low-grade goods were higher 
in the bill as reported from the House, but now we will have a 
50 per cent rate on all hosiery, no matter what the value of 
it may be. 

Mr. SMITH. This would be very easily computed, because I 
have some facts I want to submit. After naming the kind of 
goods, hose and half hose, and so forth, where does the Senator 
propose to insert his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “hand,” on line 8. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I thought. The Senator proposes 
to strike out all the balance, the 50 per cent and the 10 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. In case it is used in the yarn. Will the Sena- 
tor allow me to present the amendment and have it read into 
the Recorp? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The Reapine CLERK. It is proposed, in paragraph 915, page 
129, line 8, beginning with the word“ valued," after the comma, 
to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, down to and 
including the words “ad valorem,” on line 18, as follows: 
valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, 35 cents per dozen pairs; 


valued at more than $1 and not more than -$1.50 per dozen pairs, 
cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $1.50 and not more than 


1922. 


$2 per dozen pairs, 65 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $2 
and not more than 45 per dozen pairs, $1.20 per dozen pairs; valued 
at more than $3 and not more than $5 per dozen pairs, $2 per dozen 
pairs; and, in addition thereto, on all of the W 124 per cent 
— valorem; yalued at more than $5 per dozen pairs, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following words: 


50 per cent ad valorem, if such hose or half-hose contains cotton 
wee or in chief value of iĝ inches staple or longer 10 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 915. Hose and half-hose, selyedged, fashioned, seamless, or 
mock-Seamed, finished or unfinished, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, made wholly or in part on knitting machines, or knit by 
hand, 50 per cent ad valorem if such hose or half-hose contains, ete, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is very little long-staple cotton used in 
hosiery. It is mostly all made of the ordinary cotton; but there 
is some hosiery which requires a certain finish, and in cases 
where they want a particular strength the long-staple cotton is 
used. The Senate will notice that we have provided that, in 
addition thereto, there shall be 10 cents a pound imposed if 
such hose or half-hose contains cotton wholly or in chief value 
of 1f-inch staple and longer. 

Mr. SMITH. I am informed that that would involve a de- 
structive analysis; that is, that you would have to destroy the 
cotton and give the fiber a microscopic test to see whether it 
did contain that kind of cotton or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is so little of it used that perhaps we 
could even take that out altogether as to hosiery, but it is not 
safe to do it, as there are yarns used in hosiery made of the 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. When it comes to the administration of this 
provision it would be practically impossible to tell which did 
contain and which did not contain the long staple, and then to 
whom would the benefit of the doubt go? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to say that there is a similar 
provision in the present law, and there is no difficulty in its 
administration. The figures of imports show the hosiery which 
contains long-staple cotton and that which does not. That 
which contains the long-staple cotton is a very substantial 
amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that our investigators 
in a foreign country always know when the long-staple cotton 
is used in those articles. What the Senator says is true, that 
if it were necessary in the case of every shipment to determine 
the fact, it could only be determined by a microscopic investi- 
gation of the hosiery itself. 

Mr. SMITH. My information is to the effect that even under 
the present administration of the law there is more guess- 
work than an actual knowledge of the contents of the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what our examiners at the port 
of New York say. I did not want to give any compensatory 
duty on long-staple cotton unless it actually went into the 
yarn making the hose, and when it does of course it ought to 
be compensated for, and that is what we have provided. We 
have guarded it, I think, just as carefully as we can. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to say in this connection that in the 
light of the facts furnished me by the Commerce Reports and 
the investigation of the Tariff Commission, I do not hesitate 
to say that even the present rate of duty is more than a pro- 
tective duty. The figures will disclose the fact that our im- 
portations have gradually decreased. But I am going to read 
to the Senate what our Department of Commerce has to say 
in reference to this matter. I have a sheet here from the 
Commerce Reports which reads: 


In the shrinkage of United States exports of cotton knit goods from 
a total value of $54,500,000 in the peak gear 1920 to $10,250,000 in 
1921 it is appereet that this export trade is now readjusted on a basis 
of complete liquidation. Ordinarily somewhat over two-thirds of this 
trade is in hosiery exported to a great number of markets throughout 
the world. In recent years the United Kingdom, France, Argen 
Caba, and Australia haye been the leading buyers of American knit 

s. 

March exports of cotton hosiery- exceeded 375,000 dozen pairs, a 
total considerably more than double the shipments of the same month 
a year ago, and 50 per cent 2 than those of January or Feb- 
ruary this year. The value of March hosiery exports was in excess 
of $816,000, by far the largest monthly value for more than a year. 
The 3 markets to which these have recently been going 
are Argentina, United Kingdom, and Canada. The Australian market, 
which s been very large, seems of late to have curtailed” purchases 


eatly. 
9 not apparent in the export figures, large manufacturers 
and exporters report that they have 1 been receiving substantial 
orders for cotton hosiery from several of the world’s chief consumin 
Se ie pee namely, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, an 
exico. 


The department gives a table, and says: 


From the following table exports of cotton hosiery for the years 1920 
and 1921 and for the first quarter of 1922, by principal countries of 
destination, may be ascertained: 
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1921 First quarter,1922. 
Dozen Dozen 7 

pairs. pairs. Value. 
$447,968 | 14, 276 2,600 | 33,037 
013, 612 302 1, 280 4, 139 
2,685,521 | 156, 121 4,576 | 19,762 
660,285 30,284 342 409 
754, 765 9, 980 2 3 
689,383 | 17,914 1,087| 4,222 
524, 636 1, 926 136 708 
8242 880 | 504470 i aiiai 

* * 

„ „ 
483,887 | 181, 083 29,285 | 78, 262 
224,136 | 29,645 10,850 | 109, 939 
478, O64 68, 493 25, 073 43, 457 

4, 633,222 | 175,827 74,650 | 101,420 
723,964 | 124, 765 42,273 | 63,0% 
2,213, 633 | 340, 845 168,152 | 491, 692 
307, 119 3, 153 187 Mo 
978,512 | 30,322 4,657 $ 
595, 451 12, 874 7,350 
646,876 §30 
604, 267 
347, 213 809 
296, 492 
665, 912 369 
50,354 230 
416,909 321 
3,539, 562 177 
261,371 907 
619, 238 258 
758, 576 KH 
698,331 003 
7, 879, 665 855, 256 l, 775, 458 
Includes Turkey in Europe, 230,454 dozen pairs. 
Includes Poland and Danzig, 65,774 dozen pairs. 


Includes Egypt, 169,284 dozen pairs. 


This table bears out the facts I have just presented. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Trend in underwear exports— 

Which is comprised in this knit-goods proposition, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the next paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. I know it is, but I will take occasion now to 
show what the Department of Commerce thinks of this knit- 
goods proposition, including hoisery. I continue reading: 


Knit underwear exports in 1921 were valued at $3,600,000, a sub- 
stantial decrease from the 1920 total of $14,000,000. However, Feb- 
ruary and March shipments of this year have exceeded in value those 
of the corresponding months a year ago by nearly 100 per cent, the 
March totals alone approximating 300 per cent of the March ship- 


ments last Bernese 

Despite this recent tendency to increase, the total value of these ex- 

rts for the nine months ending March, 1922, was slightly under 
135 „000, while for the corresponding period a year ago it approxi- 
mated $8,000,000. For the calendar years 1920 and 1921 and the 
first quarter of 1922 exports of American cotton knit underwear 
had the following values. 

It is very interesting to analyze this table carefully. I ask 
that the table may be inserted in the Recor without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


United States exports of cotton and knit underwear. 


First 
Countries of destination. 1920 quarter, 
f 1922. 
it A S L AS 100 $1,768 
Netherlands = 15, 066 
England mej 211; 010 
Sealand. 864 9,914 
Ireland... 07 7, 283 
Other Europe 999 6, 261 
A Ae uss ieee anys 629 


© 
= 
wo 


107, 786 7, 256 

. 162, 486 65, 856 
314, 988 41,570 8, 633 
W 1, 601, 448 139, 871 23,931 
Other West Indies 8 1, 438 24,421 
Argentina 324, 781 
Uruguay 102, 174 
Other South America 24, 573 


July 1 to Dec. 31 only. Includes Russia in Asia, $282,549. 
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Mr. SMITH. I continue reading from the Commerce Reports, 
as follows: 
IMPORTS OF COTTON HOSIERY. 
A 3 232 in the imports of cotton knit goods, 1 


rts 8 Germany. E BPs — —— ot ery — n bie. 
0 sou 
an rom Gei 5 about 2,227,000 dozen irs of fe 
8 2,785,000, entered 
for the calendar 
$1,358,000, figures w. ich 
fail to substantiate current market et impr that present-day im- 
ports of German bosiery are abnormally large. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Is that the declaration of the Tariff Com- 
mission? 
Mr. SMITH. This is from the Commerce Reports issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


In the first 120,000" of this year 
amounted to 4 dozen pairs, 
erably larger than 
ports. 

In view of this calm, dispassionate, unbiased statement on 
the part of our Department of Commerce, which is charged with 
giving us trade information, and further, in view of the fact 
that we export such a vast volume and import such a compara- 
tively small quantity, and the American production for home 
consumption is so enormous, I can not see any reason why we 
should raise the rate on this character of goods. 

As I said last evening, the Republican Party is committed to 
the doctrine of protection. The tables I have submitted show 
that the present rate not only gives ample protection but really 
borders, in the general trend of these goods, on prohibition. 
Now, on what ground do they propose to raise the rate of duty 
above that existing when we are informed that the 1 of 
German importation has not materialized? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr, LENROOT. I would like to know if I untlerstand the 
amendment. If I understand the amendment correctly, the 
rate will not be raised over the rates contained in the Under- 
wood law on all hose valued at over $1.20 per dozen pairs. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same rate as in the old law. 

Mr. SMITH. I was calling attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Wisconsin had stated that the goods which come 
in, containing a dutiable percentage of the 13-inch staple, were 
in considerable quantity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon that artiele the present rate is 50 
per cent plus 7 cents a pound, 

Mr. SMITH. I was calling attention to the fact that that 
duty imposing 10 cents as a compensatory duty upon long- 
staple cotton is, according to my information, very difficult of 
administration, and it is largely guesswork. I have no objec- 
tion to a vote on the paragraph under the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Record in connection 
with my remarks two tables from the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey on cotton knit goods, relating to cotton hosiery and show- 
ing the total imports for consumption and the revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


zmports of cotton hosiery have 
valus at $447,000, totals consid- 


those a year ago, yet still far below pre-war im- 


Tastre 5.—OCotton hosiery—Total imports for consumption—Revenue. 
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4 3 eae (quantity not given) valued at 2, 188, 308.22, on which $862,626.39 
uty was assessed. 


Tasis 5.—Cotton hosiery—Total imports for consumption. Revenue 
Continued. 


ted 
orem 


cent, 
$1.34 47.70 
1.25 43. 81 
1.69 47. 53 
—— 4 . 2.32 48. 60 
1.21 42.58 
1.98 4.46 
3 2,57 47.36 
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From Oct. 6, 1890, to June 30, 1891. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 

a question. Some reference was made a moment ago 

by the Senator from Wisconsin to the rate under the Under- 

wood law. These duties seem to vary from a certain percent- 

age ad valorem plus 7 cents a pound under the Underwood 

bill. The Senator has proposed to change that to a flat 50 per 
cent ad valorem rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to ask in that connection two 
questions. Is the 50 per cent higher or lower than the rates 
contained in the House bill as it came over to the Senate, and, 
again, are they higher or lower than the average rates con- 
tained in the Underwood law, and, if so, how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are lower than the rates reported from 
the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. Approximately how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately one-third, I will say. 
quite safe in saying one-third. 

Mr. POMERENE. Keeping in mind the two plans of valua- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; keeping that in mind, of course. I want 
to say to the Senator as to the existing law that whenever the 
hose is valued at more than $1.20 the rate provided here is 
exactly the same as in the existing law. 

Mr. POMERENE. Per dozen? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The ad valorem rate is exactly the same 
as existing law. I want the record to show that the rate on 
hose valued at more than $1 per dozen under the Payne-Aldrich 
law was 70 cents per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem. and 
the equivalent ad valorem was 91 per cent. That was the 
equivalent ad valorem on that class of goods under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The amendment just offered is 50 per cent. In 


I am 
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the year 1910 under that extreme rate, so called, there were 
imported into the United States 3,252,621 dozen pairs of hose. 

1 want to be perfectly frank with the Senate and say that 
I do not believe the 50 per cent rate is going to take care 
certain hose, particularly children’s hose, shipped into the 
United States, if the wage rate in the industry is maintained 
as it is to-day. I expect that the wage will have to be de- 
creased. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I am 
told that the manufacturers are paying as high as $105 a week 
for knitters. There has been a strike once or twice and 


plied, “ We can not do anything other than pay it, or close up 
our factories.” That is the situation. All I am afraid of is 
that under existing conditions thé rate of 50 per cent is going 
to interfere greatly with one class of hosiery manufactured in 
the United States. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not analyzed the cost and I am 
not prepared to express myself on that subjeet, but I do know 
that there has been a wave of protest against these very high 
rates on hosiery coming from retail dealers and people generally 


throughout the country who have studied the question. It is 


not as a result of propaganda alone, but because some of these 
people have gone very selentiflcally into an analysis of the costs 
themselves. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit to the Senator that the way the 
bill was reported to the House, where the value of hose was 50 
cents a dozen foreign valuation and up to $1 a dozen, and they 
gave 70 cents duty per dozen pairs, that meant 140 per cent rate 
of duty. That I admitted before, but now there is no hose of 
any kind here with a rate of 50 per cent, unless it contains the 
long-staple cotton, and then we only give the compensatory duty 
wherever that is used. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very glad the Senator from Utah 
and the committee have seen fit to offer the amendment to the 
Finance Committee amendment, I think it is a very good move. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I, Hike the Senator from 
Ohio, am appreciative of this very substantial reduction which 
the committee has made. The Senate committee rate is very 
much higher than the House rate; in one instance it is nearly 
double. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is on the American valuation plan. 

Mr. SUMMONS. I am not discussing that phase of it, I am 
just saying that the rate as written in the bill by the Senate 
committee is higher than the House rate. I do not know any- 
thing about the difference that may result between the Ameri- 
can yaluation and the foreign valuation, Probably if we take 
that into consideration, if the difference is as much as con- 
tended by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, they 
might be something like equal. 

My own judgment, from information I have received and 
statistics I have with reference to knit goods and gloves and 
hosiery, is that the difference to-day between the American 
valuation and the foreign valuation is nothing like that upon 
which the Senate committee based their rate. The Senate com- 
mittee based their rate, in going from the American valuation 
to the foreign valuation, upon the selling price of the foreign 
products as of the Ist of August, 1921. Admitting that the data 
which they then had as to rates of duty were accurate, they are 
wholly out of line as to the present time, because there have 
been very radical*advanees, heavy advances in the foreign 
article, and decreases in the American article, reducing the 
differentiation at both ends of the line. 

But the proposed rate is a substantial reduction. The Sen- 
ator said it is something like a 50 per cent reduction, and I am 
inclined to think he is not far from right. I am glad the light 
is dawning upon the committee and that they are seeing that 
the rates which they proposed and against which we have so 
vigorously protested in the interest of the consumers of the 
country and in the interest of fair dealing and justice were not 
warranted. I am glad they have come to that realization and 
have acted upon it in this paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 129, Hne 21, the com- 
mittee proposed to strike out “23” and to insert 45,“ and 
now proposes to modify the amendment by striking out “45” 
and inserting “30,” so as to read: 

Hose and half-hose, finished or unfinished, made or cut from knitted 


fabrice composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and not specially 
provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I have here a telegram from 
Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, which he is desirous that I read into 
the Rxconn, and I shall do so at this time. It is as follows: 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., J , 1922. 
Senator Reep SMOOT, sy 
Washington, D. C.: 
Am informed that in reply to question of Senator Lunnoot you stated 
to-day that paragraph 905a was pro yee on 
ur 


by me, The 
cotton schedule show that this para: h was first pro b 
H. Lowe, chairman of Consolidated Tariff 3 of Cotton 
uthern representa- 


Industry 
y requested that testimony should be limi to 
possible. For the sake think this 


as 5 
correction should appear in the Reconp. 5 Hanzz . LIPPITT. 

Of course the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] knows 
that I called attention to the fact that there had been a 
material change in the paragraph as recommended by Mr. 
Lippitt and also as recommended by Mr. Lowe. We discussed 
the question of the effect of the inclusion of one thread, but, 
that clause, being entirely eliminated, the whole result of the 
proposed amendment was changed. The newspaper reporters, 
however, can not always follow these details, it being a compli- 
eated question, and I am not complaining that they made the 
mistake; but Mr. Lippitt desired his telegram to appear in 
the Recorp, and I have read it in order that the matter may be 
made clear. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in connection 
with what the Senator from Utah has said in reference to the 
statement I made. I was reading the hearings of the testimony 
ef Mr. Lippitt where this particular amendment was placed in 
the record, proposed as a substitute for paragraph 905. It is 
true that I originally stated that the paragraph as reported by 
the committee was word for word as suggested by Mr. Lippitt. 
The Senator from Utah, however, later called my attention to 
the fact that there was one phrase that was omitted, and later 
in the day I made the correction. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is no doubt about that, but the news- 
papers did not carry the correction, that was all, and I have 
merely read Mr. Lippitt’s telegram for the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 130, paragraph 916, be- 
ginning with the word “ valued,” in line 2, the Committee on 
Fimance propose to strike out down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” at the end of line 13, as follows: 


valued at not more than $1.50 per dozen, 40 cents per dozen and 12 
per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.50 and not more than 


dozen, $2.25 per dozen and 25 per 

cent ad valorem; valued at more than $12 and not more than Po 

dozen, $4 per dozen and 28 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
$20 per dozen, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert “50 per cent ad valorem,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: e 

PAR. 916. Underwear and all other weari: parel 
tion, finished or unfinished, composed of mirn Aen ather 3 185 
made wholly or in part on knitting machines, or knit by hand, and not 
specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it will go without 
saying that to those who take the same view of the object and 
purpose of tariff taxation that I do the rates proposed in the 
House bill as proposed to be amended by the Senate committee 
are wholly unwarranted. These knit goods, underwear and 
other wearing apparel, which are composed of cotton or other 
fiber, constitute such a large part of the cotton goods which 
are consumed in this country that the importance of the prod- 
uct to the taxpayer and to the people generally is so apparent 
that it need not be stated or discussed. 

The rates proposed by the committee in this instance have 
probably reached the peak of the rates of this bill. I doubt 
very much whether any other paragraph in the bill carries 
higher rates than the paragraph we have just disposed of and 
the paragraph we have now taken up for consideration. I want, 
for the purpose of having it go in the Rxconn, Mr. President, to 
read the remainder of the paragraph showing the rates which 
the Finance Committee originally proposed as compared with 
the rate they are now graciously, very much to my delight, 
offering to substitute. 

After mentioning the goods— 


Underwear and all other wearing apparel of every description, fin- 
ished or unfinished, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, made 
wholly or in part on knitting machines, or knit by hand, and not 
specially provided for— 
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Then follow the rates as the committee proposed them orig- 
inally— 
valucd at not more than $1.50 per dozen, 40 cents per dozen and 12 
per cent ad valorem ; valued at Bete than $1.50 and not more than 21 
per dozen, 70 cents per dozen and 121 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than 83 and not more than $5 per dozen, $1.20 per dozen and 20 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5 and not more $7 
per dozen, $1.40 per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 


I do not mow what would be the ad valorem equivalent of 
those rates, I imagine—and I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if I am correct—that it would be over a hundred 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates on what particular goods? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. The ad valorem equivalent of the various 
rates on knit underwear and other goods provided for in the 
paragraph as originally written in the bill by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking goods valued, say, at a dollar, the 
specific duty of 40 cents per dozen would be equivalent to 40 
per cent, and adding 123 per cent would give a total equivalent 
ad valorem of 524 per cent in that bracket. 

If the goods were valued at $2, the specific duty of 70 cents 
per dozen would be equivalent to 35 per cent, and 123 per cent 
added would be 474 per cent. 

On goods costing $3 the specific duty of $1.20 would be equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent, and the 20 per cent ad valorem additional 
would give a total equivalent ad valorem of 60 per cent. But 
the committee has proposed to amend the paragraph by making 
the rate 50 per cent clear through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that, but I was asking the 
Senator what would he the average ad valorem equivalent on 
all the items in the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT, The equivalent ad valorem as provided for by 
the House bill? - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the average equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would of course depend upon the valuation 
of the goods imported, but I should think it would be above 
50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator is now proposing to reduce 
it to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, To 50 per cent. I will say to the Senator 
that in the Payne-Aldrich law—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must be mistaken in saying 
the ad valorem equivalent of the rates now written in the bill 
will average but slightly more than 50 per cent, because some 
of them bear in addition to the specific rate per dozen as high 
as 28 per cent ad valorem additional. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 28 per cent ad valorem applies on goods 
valued at more than $12 but not more than 820. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and in addition there is, a specific duty 
of $4 a dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. On goods valued at $12, $4 a dozen would be 
equivalent to 333 per cent, and the additional 28 per cent would 
make a total ad valorem duty of 614 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator 
from Utah? The Senator is basing those ad valorems upon the 
foreign valuation. As a matter of fact, in the House bill they 
were based on the American valuation. The equivalent ad 
valorem on the House rates based on the American valuation 
will run as high as 70 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but what would it be, estimated upon 
the foreign valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think a little over 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the amendment now proposed by 
the committee the rate will be 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be 50 per cent under the rate now 
proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking about the amendment now 
proposed, but I am speaking of the paragraph as the committee 
reported it to the Senate. I am trying to find out, I will say 
to the Senator from North Dakota, what is the amount of the 
redaction that is proposed now by the new amendment which has 
just been offered. An amendment has just been offered to fix 
a flat 50 per cent ad valorem rate, and I am trying to find out 
what the reduction involved in that change amounts to as com- 
pared to the rates in the bill as it was reported to the Senate 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. The expert says that the rate now pro- 
posed is about 10 per cent less than the original rates; that the 
original rates were about 60 per cent, and it is now proposed 
to reduce them to 50 per cent. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the rates ranged from 57 to 64 per cent. So the 


rates now proposed by the committee are a very considerable 
reduction below the rates carried in the act of 1909. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I notice that the duty on 
this class of goods under the Underwood bill—and there are 
some few exceptions to what I am stating now—was prac- 
tically 30 per cent. The total production in 1919 was $143,- 
687,000; the total imports for that year were $296,734; the ex- 
ports during 1919 of cotton knit underwear were $8,602,293; 
the exports of other cotton knit goods for that year were 
$1,508,995. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, where is the Senator read- 
ing from? 

Mr. POMERENE. Page 892 of the Tariff Summary. For 
the year 1920 the exports of cotton knit underwear were $14,- 
067,839, and of other cotton knit goods $2,510,558. For nine 
months of 1921 the exports of cotton knit underwear were 
$2,535,434, and of other cotton knit goods $340,024. We have 
had all of this export business, and very modest imports, as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presffient, if the Senator had the imports 
up to date, they would show quite a different state of affairs. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not have them. I assume that there 
has been some increase, but what I am trying to get at now is 
this: Certainly 1920 and perhaps 1921 more nearly approached 
normal conditions than the present time. I say that in view 
of the pendency of the present bill. If we had these large ex- 
ports and these comparatively small imports during that more 
or less normal period under the Underwood rates of 30 per cent, 
I do not quite see the reason for increasing this rate to 50 per 
cent. I have been informed, too, that latterly there have been 
substantial increases; but I dare sa 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, for the first five months of this 
year there has been imported over twenty times the amount 
that was imported in the year 1921. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. Three million eighty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and three dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. For five months? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is five months, less the $160,342. In 
other words, for the first five months of 1922 there has been 
imported into the United States twenty times all that was im- 
ported in the year 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have been shown here 
the copy of the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for 
May, 1922, and this gives the imports of knit goods, all others 
except gloves and stockings, as $84,849. That is for the 11 
months ending May 30. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is $3,084,603. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I am advised by the expert sitting 
by me here that the item to which the Senator refers, and 
which reads “all other wearing apparel,” does not include 
underwear at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “knit goods,” and these are knit 
goods, and it then says “ gloves and stockings and all others.” 
That is the wearing apparel. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no personal knowledge of the mat- 
ter; but the record here shows that the imports of knit goods 
amounted to $84,849, and the expert here advises me that that 
19 5 the underwear, and that the other item is something 
e 

The exports of knit goods—I read now from page 40 of the 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce—for 11 months end- 
ing May 30, 1922, were $3,604,694, and in the case of the other 
knitted wear—sweaters, shawls, and other knit goods—the ex- 
ports were $298,745 for the same 11 months. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that in line 25 of page 129, in this para- 
graph, the underwear and other wearing apparel referred to is 
limited to that “ made wholly or in part on knitting machines, 
or knit by hand,” so that he is correct about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if these figures are cor- 
rect—and they seem to me to be—I confess that I do not see 
the reason for increasing this duty from 30 per cent ad valorem 
to 50 per cent ad valorem, particularly as I am advised that 
during recent months there has been considerable increase in 
the wages in Germany and to some extent a reduction in wages 
in this country. It has been pointed out here repeatedly that 
the raw material comes from this country. I. deplore these 
larger increases of duties, particularly at this time and for 
this reason: 

We are having very, very serious wage troubles now. Some 
of them may be justified; but when it comes to the matter of 
a reduction of wage scales, whether in mining or in the rail- 
roads, one of the objections te these decreases now is based 
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upon the fact that there has not been a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. I have not analyzed that problem, 
and I ain not expressing any opinion about it; but when the 
Congress of the United States is passing a tariff law here 
which adds materially te the cost of many articles of food, 
to the cost of many articles of wearing apparel,’ the cost of 
many of the articles of necessity which enter into all of the 
households of the country, it seems to me that it adds te the 
feeling of unrest which we have everywhere. 

I am not disposed to do anything here, and do not want 
anything done, that is going to injure any line of activity; 
but I know, as Senators all know if they will be frank with 
one another, that a tariff bill never comes up here, no matter 
what the rates are, but that somebody comes in here and says: 
“Oh, we must have higher rates, because we can not do busi- 
ness under the pending rates,” and so forth. That is nothing 
new. We hear it on every side. 

If I may illustrate, some months ago I had a conversation 
with a very distinguished manufacturer from my own State. 
He was insisting upon the American-valuation plan as his only 
security against closing his factories because ef the importa- 
tions of his product that were coming from other countries. 
I was interested a little later in a statement which he had 
made in the first conversation, in which he said that Italian- 
made goods were coming into this country and selling at 90 
per cent off list price; but he was very careful in his letter not 
to tell me what the list price was or what his own price was, 
and insisted that as the result of these sales he must close 
down his plant. Within three or four months after that con- 
versation the local papers announced that he was running his 
plant at nearly full capacity, and had just given an increase 
of 10 per cent in wages to his men. I suspect, if we were to go 
into the details of many of these articles of manufacture, that 
we would find substantially the same condition. 

I know that the Finance Committee have had very great 
difficulty in ascertaining what the cost of manufacture is, be- 
cause this cost has been changing from time to time, due in 
part to changing economic conditions abroad, due in part to 
the difference in the cost of exchange. I understand that fully: 
but it does seem to me that we ought to be equally carei.t 
lest we place too great burdens upon those who must buy as 
well as upon those who may perhaps be producing and selling, 

I am glad to know that this reduction has been submitted 
by the committee, but it does seem te me that the rate of duty 
proposed by the revised amendment is still entirely too high. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it opportune at 
this time to put in the Recorp a statement of the conditions 
of cost of living as compared with wage costs in the United 
States, because it meets the inquiry made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

As a matter of fact, there is no excuse in many instances, in 
my judgment, for the present high price of many commodities, 
They are simply held up to the full price that the sellers can 
obtain, and the profits, I think, are very heavy along certain 
lines; but, notwithstanding all this, the cost of living has gone 
down very materially below that of the cost of labor, and the 
wholesale costs of commodities have gone down very much more 
than the average retail costs of the same commodities. 

I ask permission to introduce into the Recorp a statement 
on this matter that I obtained from the Department of Labor 
but a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices o 
union wage rates per hour of labor in the 


(1913—100.) 


commodities, b roups, and @ 
United States. f 


1916 | 1917 | 1918 


Wholesale prices: 
Farm products 103 124 120 
A 102 20| M4 136 
Clothsandclothing...| 98 2905 180 180 
Fuel and lighting. 93 21 199 199 
Metals and metal 
products. .........- 85 192 129 113 
Building materials...) 92 264) 165 158 
Chemicals and drugs. 101 200 130 127 
House furnishings....| 100 24 | 195 178 
Mi: CONS aonne- | % 196) 138 121 
An commodities...) 98 226 | 147 | 140 
Union wages. 199 | 205 


Mr. McCUMBER. It will be seen from this table that they 
take 1913 as the basis. That is 100, The wholesale price of 
farm products in 1914 was 103, or 3 per cent above 1913. In 
1921, for the year, it was 124, or 24 per cent higher than in 
1913, Taking the month of December, 1921, it was 120, or 20 
per cent higher than in 1913. 1 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator speaking of wholesale 
prices now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am speaking of wholesale prices of farm 
products. That is all we can go by, because it is almost im- 
possible to get the average retail prices. 

Now, I will give the statistics as to foods, starting with 1913 
at 100. In 1914 it was 102; in December, 1921, it was 136. 

Clothes and clothing, 100 in 1913; it dropped to 98 in 1914 and 
went up to 180 in December, 1921. 

Fuel and lighting, which was the highest, 100 in 1913, 93 in 
1914, and 199 in 1921. 

Metals and metal products were 85 in 1914—all being 100 in 
1913—and 113 in December, 1921. There was less rise in that 
than in any other article, ` 

In building material it was 92 in 1914 and 158 in December, 
1921. Chemicals and drugs were 101 in 1914 and 127 in Decem- 
ber, 1921. House furnishings were 100 in 1914 and 178 in De- 
cember, 1921. All other, miscellaneous, 95 in 1914 and 121 in 
December, 1921. Taking all commodities together, they were 
98 in 1914 and 140 in December, 1921. The union wage scale 
was 100 in 1913, 102 in 1914, and 205 in 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator, again, when he is 
speaking of the rise in the price of house furnishings and cloth- 
ing, is he speaking of wholesale prices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Wholesale prices. I have stated that the 
retail prices have not gone down to the same extent that whole- 
sale prices have. I had a statement a short time ago upon re- 
tail prices which I have not with me to-day and, therefore, will 
not take any chances in misquoting. They have gone down 
quite considerably, but nothing in comparison with the whole- 
sale prices. 

Mr. POMERENE, I think I agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota in the statement that the wholesale prices have 
gone down relatively very much lower than the retail prices, 
and that is regrettable; but I am satisfied from conversations I 
have had with leading retail merchants in Ohio, as well as from 
eorrespondence I have had with them, that there has been a 
very determined effort to bring down the retail prices. They 
have had their embarrassments as well, because many of the 
goods they have on their shelves they have had to pay for at ex- 
cessively high wholesale prices. That is a problem which every 
business man has to deal with. I had not expected to talk upen 
this subject to-day, but I may later. One of the most strenuous 
objections they make is that while many of them are exerting 
themselves to reduce these prices, which is what the Senator 
from North Dakota and I both want, they come here and say to 
me and to others that with these increased tariff rates there is 
coming an excuse to add to the wholesale price, to the manufac- 
turer’s cost, and necessarily to the retailer's cost, and they fear 
that there is going to be just what there was a year or two ago, 
another buyers’ strike; and if so, what are they to do, looking 
at it from their own selfish standpoint? It is going to mean 
financial embarrassment to them, and with a buyers’ strike 
comes the inability of the breadwinner to buy the articles of 
clothing and of food which he would like to have for his family, 
but which he feels he can not buy because of the increase in 
prices. That is the difficulty about it, and, bringing my thought 
down so as to apply it to the pending amendment, we have here 
confessedly an increase from 30 per cent ad valorem, under the 
Underwood Act, to 50 per cent under the pending bill. In other 
words, you are almost doubling this duty; and when I turn to 
the records I find that our imports of these knit goods are rela- 
tively small, compared: with the exports from our country, and 
the fact that we are exporting any substantial amounts would 


indicate that we are selling in competition in the foreign mar- 
| kets, and we are doing all of that under the Underwood tariff of 
30 per cent ad valorem, or thereabouts. For that reason why 
should we be increasing this duty to 50 per cent, or nearly 


doubling it? 
E do not believe it is going to redound to the good of the 


manufacturers, and certainly it is not going to aid the strug- 


gling masses, who are now having difficulty in paying their gro- 
eery bills and their clothing bills, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to answer a sug- 
gestion just made by the Senator from Ohio, and I want to 
answer it because he and other Senators have referred to the 
same thing, that is, that since we are exporting a certain line 
ef goods such imports should be credited against our experts, 
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eran, though the class of articles imported are not exported 
at all. 

We seldom import and export the same thing or a com- 
parable thing. We manufacture certain lines of articles, 
Many of these paragraphs have a large number of brackets. 
The imports of the articles included in 10 or 12 of those 
brackets may be heavy, and in the case of the article covered 
by the next one, it may be that there are no imports at all, 
or they may be very unimportant, if there are any whatever. 
We may be exporting to Cuba, where we have a differential, 
or we may be exporting to other countries, in South America, 
for instance, a very considerable amount of those things which 
are not imported. Certainly we could not import and export 
the same thing. We could not get a sufficient profit to pay the 
duty and then reexport, and I think in most cases the Senator 
will not find any comparison between the imported article and 
the exported article if he will examine carefully into the sta- 
tistics of the goods which are coming in and those which we 
export. In some instances there may be some, but as a rule 
we export different articles, although they come under the 
general schedule. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I very candidly admit 
that my good friend from North Dakota may be in part right 
in that statement, but I think also he is part wrong in what 
he is trying to do. It may be that at the port of New York we 
could import. It may be that at the port of San Francisco 
we could export these very articles. When the Senator says 
that we export under certain brackets and import under ter- 
tain other brackets, I assume that is -true, but the Senator 
comes here and insists upon a duty of 50 per cent upon all 
these articles, whether they come in or are exported in the 
one bracket or the other bracket, That is the vice of this 
bill in part. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me say there, there are some- 
times peculiar reasons why we are not importing certain 
articles at a certain time, and yet, if we place no duty upon 
them whatever, the conditions might almost instantly change 
and change very suddenly the whole course of commerce. 
Therefore we have to guard against, not that possibility, but 
that probability. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, circumstances alter conditions. 
I can conceive that if there were to be a revolution in Ger- 
many—and [ hope there will not be—it might necessitate some 
additional changes in our financial legislation, or, if it did not 
necessitate changes, at least it might render them advisable, 
We all understand that. But I hope the distinguished chair- 
man and his associates on the Finance Committee can see their 
way clear to leave this rate at least where it was under the 
Underwood law, as applied to these knit fabrics, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we wanted to surrender our market in 
the future, of course I would favor such a proposition. I differ 
with the Senator in his thought that there is no danger of the 
future, because we have not suffered materially in the last two 
years. If the Senator were in the channel of the river above 
Niagara Falls, he would not wait until he got into the rapids 
before he would pull for the shore. It would be no answer 
for him to say: “I am gliding along smoothly now. I do not 
feel any particular danger.” He might continue until he got 
to the brink, and even a third of the way down, and he might 
say, “I am not suffering even yet. I will wait until I get to 
the bottom.” The Senator would not do that, and when I see 
the capability of production in a given line, and recall what 
they could do, I think it is safe to look ahead and guard against 
probabilities, although we need not go to the extent of guarding 
against mere possibilities. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the only difficulty with the 
Senator's illustration is that if I were in the river above Niag- 
ara Falls I would know, as a matter of fact, that there were 
falls there; but when he fancies that there is a fall or catas- 
trophe ahead of us in our manufacturing industry he must 
reflect that Congress is going to be in session, and that Con- 
gress can meet that situation when we haye a Niagara Falls 
in our industrial life, and we will meet it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The country might not be able to meet it, 
however, after it got over the brink, even though we had a 
succeeding Congress. 

Now, I want to answer another suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor upon the retail prices. I stated in opening the discussion 
upon the tariff bill that we could not expect the retailers to 
reduce very materially their prices yntil at least they had 
gotten rid of the old stock of goods on which they had paid 
very heavy additional costs over previous years, Now, I think 
they have had about time enough to get rid of most of it, and 
they ought to begin to make a showing in their reductions, I 
appreciate, with new conditions, in which clerks are limited 


to so many hours per day and under which they must open 
their stores at 9 or a quarter after 9 and then be careful that 
they do not keep a woman clerk longer than eight hours or 
longer than so many hours per week, that their overhead costs 
are very much more than they were previous to the enactment 
of those hour-saving laws, and we must allow them full credit 
for the overhead charges. But I am inclined to think that they 
are still charging all the trade will bear. 

The Senator said they will make the tariff an excuse for rais- 
ing their prices. They will not, because they will not raise 
them, I will tell you why they will not raise them. It will not 
be because they will not have the inclination, because they have 
raised them already as much as the trade will bear, and that is 
the real thing, after all, which governs. Whenever the public 
ceases to buy along a certain line because the prices are too 
high, they immediately begin a rapid reduction. The Senator 
will remember in 1920, during the first half of the year, how 
the prices, wholesale and retail, mounted higher and higher, 
and in a month began a very big slump because we had reached 
the end of the purchasing power of the pocketbook and the 
people would not pay the prices, Whenever the people will not 
pay the price they will have to sell at a less amount, both at 
wholesale and at retail, 

The Senator is not blind to the fact that many people are 
claiming that they will raise their prices on account of the 
tariff, when he knows and I know that the tariff, instead of 
being raised, has been lowered, The Senator heard a very 
short time ago a statement by a large clothing establishment 
to the effect that they would have to raise the average price of 
suits $4.50, if I remember rightly, because of the tariff; and yet 
the Senator knows that the present tariff law upon the scoured 
wool is 45 cents per pound and the present bill proposes 33 cents 
a pound, or 12 cents a pound on the scoured content less than 
the present law. 

I am not surprised that some of the Ohio retail stores who 
have not studied the wool schedule may have been misled by 
the declarations of—what shall I call the kind of man who 
makes a statement of that character in the face of those facts? 
I can not use the language in the Senate, Mr. President, but we 
all know what it is, He knew when he penned those words that 
the proposed tariff rate on wool was less than the present-law 
rate upon wool on the scoured contents. Yet a great many 
retailers, without considering that fact, will say, “The whole- 
sale clothier will raise his prices and we will have to raise 
ours.” I am not surprised that they are disturbed, and that 
will be the case as to a great many other articles. But, Mr. 
President, prices are going to come down. 

Some of the manufacturers of knit goods, stockings, hosiery, 
and so forth, stated to us that they wanted at least 90 per cent 
where we gave them 50 per cent. Upon what do they base their 
claim? As stated by the Senator from Utah, they said, “ We 
are paying $105 a week for a knitter, almost $450 a month,” and 
they ask the American people and have the effrontery to ask 
Congress to give them a rate that would protect them with 
those absurd ‘wages and compel the American people to foot the 
bill. Now, wages are going to come down, They have got to 
come down. The cost of production must come down, and if it 
does not come down, then, for the protection of the American 
people, let Germany furnish us with the hosiery. No such pro- 
tection can be given, but when we say, We will give you a pro- 
tection of 50 per cent,” I do not think it is excessive. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I know, does think so because of the somewhat 
limited importations under the present law, but, as the Senator 
from Utah suggests, on the higher-priced class, we are down to 
about present rates, and I think that protection will be needed 
in the future. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems to me the rate pro- 
posed by the committee is higher than justified by the imports 
which are being received. It seems to me that it would average 
higher than the rates originally proposed by the committee, 
while heretofore the rates proposed by the committee have 
been reduced. I have made a very hasty computation on the 
50 per cent ad valorem rate applied to all these articles as 
compared with the specific rate provided in the bill. Unless I 
have made a mistake in the calculation upon articles valued 
at $1.50 a dozen the rate now provided would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem, while the rate originally reported would be 40 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the way those 
goods are imported. not only hosiery but all other goods, they 
always come in just 

Mr. LENROOT. This does not include hosiery, 

Mr. SMOOT. I say including hosiery. Those goods come 
in just over the low bracket. They never come in just under 
the high bracket. The goods are always billed that way, 
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Therefore the Senator can not take the high price in the bracket 
and get the equivalent ad valorem because that is not the 
practice in importing goods of any kind or character. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us take a cost of $2 per dozen, falling 
in the bracket between $1.50 and $3. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would come in at $1.50 where the rate 
would be 70 cents a dozen. That is 46 per cent, and 12} per 
cent added would be 584 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator says they do not come in 
under that price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they would come right there, just above 
the low bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly an import does not come in 
at $1.50. It would come in at $1.49. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would come in at that figure wherever it 
came in at all. Take $1.60. That would be in round numbers 
43 per cent, and 123 per cent added would be 553 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator just said they do not come 
in that way, and I agree with him. They come in the other 
way wherever they take the low rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then you would have to say that they come in 
under $2.99, and that would be not more than $5, which would 
carry a rate of $1.20 a dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. If 
the Senator will figure it out, he will find that to be correct. It 
is the rate which is the lowest on the last bracket of $20, be- 
cause they are luxuries, and we do not care anything about 
That would be in round numbers 60 per cent or 59 per 


. LENROOT. No; $2.99 would take 70 cents. 

. SMOOT. No; $2.99 would be 20 per cent. 

. LENROOT. It would be 22 per cent. 

. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. Two dollars and 
ninty-nine cents would take a rate of $1.20 a dozen. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; $2.99 would carry 70 cents a dozen 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator puts it that way, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what we are doing. Let the Sena- 
tor figure it himself. It is very much less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; provided they would take the higher 
bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course they will. Here is a rate that 
might be $3.10 where they can get a difference of 50 cents a 
dozen by making it $2.99, and of course it will come in at $2.99. 
The Senator will find that going through the whole paragraph. 
I think he will find that this actually works out as an increase 
over the House rate and not a decrease at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator means by that 
the proposed rate of 50 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must take into consideration that 
the ad valorem rates are on the American valuation, and on 
the hosiery with the American valuation the whole rate would 
be away above what the Senate committee has proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the Senate committee reported this 
same ad valorem on the foreign valuation. That is the point I 
am making. I am taking the original action of the Senate com- 
mittee; and I insist that 50 per cent ad valorem will constitute 
a higher rate than those originally proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee. That is the point. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think as to a 
number of these items, the 50 per cent ad valorem rate is higher 
than the rates in the House bill. For instance, on the item 
“valued at more than $5 and not more than $7 per dozen,” the 
equivalent ad valorem would be 45 per cent; and on the item 
“valued at more than $7 and not more than $12 per dozen,” the 
equivalent ad valorem would be 43 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that is the way it runs. 

Mr. KING. On line 11 it would be 48 per cent. Then, of 
course, on line 13 there is a flat increase of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are luxuries and we do not care any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The 40 per cent upon the highest bracket 
is actually a less rate ad valorem than is imposed upon the 
lower brackets? Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that, so far as the 
equivalent ad valorem is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to imports, 
the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. In looking over the statistics as to imports, 
I see that the figures include the items which are found in para- 
graph 918 as well as those found in paragraph 916. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. That makes, of course, a very 
great difference. I am very sorry that, though both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and I have endeavored to get the actual figures 
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of imports under paragraph 916, we have been unable to do 
so; but there are nothing like the quantity of imports under 
paragraph 916 that the Senator, perfectly innocently, of course, 
asserted did come in under that paragraph. As a matter of 
fact, during the year 1921 the 30 per cent rate was practically 
prohibitive under this paragraph, for the total imports for the 
full year 1921 under the paragraph amounted in value only to 
$189,000, > 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish this statement. At the same 
time our exports of goods under the same paragraph amounted 
to $10,232,000. Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Wisconsin stated a 
moment ago, if I understood him correctly, that the Senator 
from Utah was mistaken in the assertion as to the amount of 
imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under paragraph 916. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. Now, is the Senator able to inform 
us just what those imports are? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I could not get them. Both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and I tried to do so, but the commerce reports 
do not separate imports under paragraphs 916 and 918. 

Mr. POMERENE. Have either of the Senators been able to 
get the information as to whether or not there were substantial 
imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were $3,000,000 worth, as I stated, 
which came in under both paragraphs; but I can not get the 
figures applying to the separate paragraphs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Those figures include articles other than 
knit wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they include wearing apparel of both 
kinds. I can not say what the division was. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite sure—because I had the expert 
at my elbow at the time—as to the amount of the imports of 
knit goods, and I think the figures as I gave them were ac- 
curate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I win say to the Senator that I tried to 
ascertain from the Treasury Department, but could not do so, 
because they have not separated the figures. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator made the statement that the 
imports were twenty times greater. Combining the imports 
for 1921 under paragraphs 916 and 918, as I roughly figure it, 
they ran to a little over $1,000,000, when now combined they 
are a little over $3,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Combining both paragraphs? 

Mr. LENROOT. Combining both paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we can not tell how much fell within 
each of the paragraphs. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that I think under the showing that 
has been made some increase is justified; but an increase of 
66% per cent can not be justified, in my judgment. Upon the 
showing that has been made of exports under this paragraph 
an increase of 40 per cent would be ample to protect the 
American industry. The exports, as I have stated, were 
around $10,000,000, while the imports were but $189,000. The 
imports under paragraph 918 were, in 1921, in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000, while our exports under that paragraph during 
the same period were over $5,000,000. 

So I am going to propose, Mr. President, an amendment 
reducing this duty from 50 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in hastily figuring on the 
basis of $1, $2, $4, $6, $9.50, and $16—that is, taking the figure 
midway between the higher and the lower values within each 
bracket—I will say to the Senator the result is as follows: 
On the article valued at $1, the rate is 524 per cent; on the 
$2 article it is 474 per cent; on the $4 article it is 50 per cent; 
on the $6 article it is 48 per cent; on the $9.50 article it is 
49.7 per cent; on the $16 article it is 58 per cent; and on 
articles valued at over $20 it is 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will simply say, in response to that, that 
I agree with the statement which the Senator from Utah has 
just made, that imports as they actually come in always come 
in, so far as possible, just under the next higher bracket. 
Therefore I think it is fair to figure; so far as the average is 
concerned, what the ad valorem would be for imports just 
under the next higher bracket. That I am quite sure, Mr. 
President, will figure out less than 50 per cent. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr], the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, with regard to the possibilities of 
the future, that this bill ought to take care of those possibili- 
ties in the specific rates which are imposed. That was dis- 
cussed during the early part of the debate, but I have not 
heard anything of it lately. I supposed that it had been ac- 
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cepted, in so far as mere possibilities in the future are con- 
cerned ; that the committee had taken care of that by the pro- 
vision for flexible rates. I presume that was the purpose of 
that provision. If that was not its purpose, why was it re- 
ported by the committee at all? I insist, Mr. President, that 
where a showing can not be made for the increase of a specific 
rate or a showing can not be made for a rate as high as is 
proposed by the committee, it is not fair, it is not right to ap- 
peal to the fears for the future, based upon possibilities, when 
the committee itself has reported a provision, which I shall 
support and which is intended to take care of those possibilities, 
enabling the rate to be increased if it shall be found too low in 
a given case. So I insist that the argument of the Senator 
from North Dakota ought not to be considered at all in con- 
nection with the specific paragraphs. 

Mr. President, I want to support and I do support through- 
out this bill rates which, to my mind, are amply protective, and 
I have been resolving doubts in favor of the committee and the 
bill, but there has been no showing made here why the rates 
originally proposed by the committee should be increased, and 
they will be increased if the ad valorem rate shall be made 50 
per cent. Therefore, Mr. President, I move, if it be in order 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants, then, to disagree to the 
committee amendment, which would leave the rate 40 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that would be all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
is absolutely right. The proposed amendment of the committee 
will not reduce the rates in this paragraph as we were led to 
believe and probably most of us did believe it would when the 
amendment was first stated. It will materially increase the 
rates in some of the brackets. I have asked the expert who 
has been assisting the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] in the management of this schedule to make a calcula- 
tion as to the different brackets in this paragraph, and I find 


that in the first bracket, embracing goods valued at not more 


than $1.50 a dozen, on which a rate of 40 cents per dozen and 
123 per cent ad valorem is proposed, the rate under the bill 
as it passed the House would be 394 per cent, so that the rate 
proposed by the committee would be an increase of about 11 
per cent. 

In the next bracket the lower-priced commodities would be 
taxed at a rate of 60 per cent and the higher priced at a rate 
of 36 per cent; in the next bracket the rate would be 60 per 
cent on one portion of the fabrics covered by the bracket as 
compared with 44 per cent on the other portion; in the next 
bracket the rate would be 53 per cent on the minimum-priced 
underwear and 45 per cent on the maximum-priced underwear 
in that bracket; in the next bracket the rate would be 60 per 
cent on the minimum-priced underwear and 43 per cent on the 
maximum; in the next bracket the rate would be 61 per cent 
on the minimum priced and 48 per cent on the higher priced; 
and in the last bracket on the highest-priced product the rate 
in the bill as now written would be only 40 per cent. 

So it is clear, I think, that the proposed amendment rather 
increases instead of decreases the rates. How much it in- 
creases them would be a matter of nice calculation, but I should 
say from 5 to 10 per cent. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah. I am advised that certainly the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and the Underwood bill placed a higher 
duty upon hosiery than upon underwear. The equivalent ad 
valorem on hosiery in the Payne-Aldrich law was 71.66 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the average? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; while on underwear under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the average rate was 59 per cent. So under the 
Underwood law the rates on hosiery were 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent, while on underwear the rate was 30 per cent flat. 

In this bill it is proposed to place exactly the same duty upon 
underwear that is placed upon hosiery, in violation of the rule 
which has heretofore obtained with reference to the relativity 
of rates on those two commodities. In other words, if we ob- 
serve the same differentiation that seems to have been recog- 
nized in the Payne-Aldrich law and in the Underwood law, 
and I am told in other tariff bills, if the rate on hosiery is 50 
per cent the rate on underwear ought not to exceed 40 per cent. 

I am going to ask the Senator to take that into consideration 
if it is his purpose to consider further the rate proposed, 
Since it has been shown that the Senator was mistaken in the 
opinion which I understood him to express when we first took 
up this paragraph, that this 50 per cent flat rate would be a 
reduction, I assume that the Senator will either reduce that 
rate or that he will hold up this paragraph for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the way I fig- 
ured that it was a reduction was by taking the low price in 
each bracket, not by taking the high price. By taking the 


high price in each bracket the equivalent ad valorem would 
be less; there is not any doubt about that; but taking the 
average of all, or taking $1, $2, $4, $6, $9.50, $16, and over 
$20, the average of all of those is a little over 50 per cent, 
just the average between the prices of the brackets; but, as I 
said to the Senator from Wisconsin, they do not generally come 
in that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The same thing was true with reference to 
hosiery, but you did fix a rate with reference to hosiery that 
was a reduction; that is, I mean to say, on an average. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly; but the House had a rate on 
hosiery that I think was beyond all reason. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am merely making a suggestion that we 
ought not to place, and we never before have placed, I think, 
in any tariff bill—certainly in none that I had anything to do 
with—as high a duty on underwear as we did on hosiery. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no provision in this for a compensa- 
tory duty for long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that in the amendment I propose to offer I propose to give a 
compensatory duty for long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amendment that the Senator 
proposes to offer? 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment that I shall offer is to strike 
out all after 50 per cent” and insert: 

40 per cent ad yalorem; if such wearing 
tains cotton wholly or in chief tise: “ot Iich staple on e NEETI 
cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. > 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think that would be a very much more 
equitable arrangement than this one. 

an cap 2 5 may I inquire of the Senator 
w er s to the ce in its entirety para- 
graph 916? * 50 

Mr. LENROOT. That is to take the place of the rate now 
offered by the committee 50 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not heard the committee's 
amendment; but, as I understand, the committee's amendment 
would take the place entirely of paragraph 916, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And make a flat rate? 1 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as all these rates are concerned, it 
would make a flat 50 per cent rate. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator now proposes to make a flat 
rate of 40 per cent upon all the items in the paragraph? 

Mr. LENROOT. With a compensatory duty. I offer the 
amendment, Mr, President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, for in- 
formation, in view of the limited imports, approximately 
884.000 


Mr. LENROOT. One hundred and eighty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. I think. 

Mr. KING. For what year? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

Mr. KING. The Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States for May, 1922, shows for the 11 months ending May, 
1922, imports of 884.849, and my information is that the ex- 
ports of the same character of goods and for the same period 
aggregate approximately $4,000,000—indeed, a little more than 
$4.000,000, 

Mr. President, I am quite unable to understand upon what 
theory such a high duty as 50 per cent or even 40 per cent is 
justified with respect to the articles and commodities embraced 
within this paragraph. All Senators must have been interested 
in, indeed instructed by, the admirable address delivered yes- 
terday by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sri], in 
which he called attention to the manifold advantages which the 
American manufacturer of cotton goods possesses over the 
foreign manufacturer, and indicated that all of these goods 
might with propriety be manufactured in the United States. 
Most of these goods that have been imported, comprised within 
this $84,000 in 11 months, came from England. The greater 
part of the cotton utilized in the production of these goods was 
produced in the United States and carried overseas, with the 
freight and the insurance and the costs necessarily added. We 
produce these goods of a comparable character in the United 
States from cotton produced in the United States. Why we 
should grant a bounty, a duty, a tax, whatever you want to 
call it. of 50 per cent in the light of these circumstances, is 
something that I can not comprehend. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the rate offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is entirely too high; and if I had any 
thought that a lower amendment would receive any support I 
should move to strike out the numerals “40” in his amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 25.“ However, 
I shall not offer that amendment, at least for the present, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say in connection 
with my amendment, so that it may be understood, that the 
amendment I now offer is for a duty of 40 per cent, and if the 
articles are made of long-staple cotton it adds 10 cents a pound 
compensatory duty. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the greater 
percentage, in fact practically the entire production, of this 
kind of goods is made out of a less count of cotton thread than 
those that carry an equal duty in the body of the bill. The 
fact of the matter is that this knitting cotton can be made 
out of the lower grades of our cotton. It has a loose weave. 
It does not have to stand the test of tight weave; and for that 
reason not only do you have a lower grade of cotton but it is 
the cheapest possible process of manufacture. In all the little 
villages and hamlets you can set up a knitting factory. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is wearing apparel. 

Mr. KING, This is paragraph 916. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Underwear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Underwear and other wearing apparel. 

Mr. SMITH. But it says “ made wholly or in part on knitting 
machines, or knit by hand.“ It comprises the whole category 
of the ordinary goods that ordinary people use, and yet we im- 
pose a duty upon that. We preempt the markets of the world; 
these goods are made out of the lower grades of cotton, made 
in part by the cheapest form of manufacturing machinery; and 
yet we are placing this burden upon the American people for 
no- reason in the world that can be given save to pay an addi- 
tional bonus to the manufacturers. z 

We have gone over schedules here where the plea was made 
that they were especially fine goods and needed special treat- 
ment, and for that reason we have put on a special duty; but 
here, where we have the goods used by the common people, the 
rank and file of the American people, their knit goods and their 
underwear, we now propose to put on a duty here that is 
equivalent to the duty that is carried upon specialties and 
novelties. 

I shall not go further into this subject but I sincerely hope 
that, at least, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the pending amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The Senator from Utah proposes to 
strike out, on page 130, line 2, commencing with the word 
“valued,” down to and including the words “ad valorem,” in 
line 13, and to insert “50 per cent ad valorem.” The Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes, in lieu of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah, to strike out all commencing with 
the word “ valued,” in line 2, down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” in line 13, and to insert: 


Forty per cent ad valorem; if such underwear or wearing apparel 
contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 11 inches staple or longer, 
10 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am not clear in the matter, 
and I will ask the Chair to state if the questien now is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment offered on behalf of the committee by the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and 
vote “nay.” 2 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wan- 
REN], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 


LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DiaL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of 
illness; that the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
is absent on account of illness in his family; and that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] is absent on 
official business, 

Mr. CAMERON, I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxIxs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the af- 
firmative). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is necessarily absent, and I have promised to pair with him 
for the day. I am informed, however, that if present he would 
vote as I have voted on this amendment, so I allow my vote 
to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29—as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Pomerene Sterling 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Trammell 
Capper Jones, Wash. Robinson Underwood 
Caraway Kellogg Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher ng Simmons Willis 
Glass Lenroot Smith 
Heflin erman Stanley 

NAYS—29. s 
Ball Johnson Moses Rawson 
Cameron Kendrick Nelson Shortridge 
Cu Keyes ew Smoot 
Ernst dd Newberry Spencer 
France Nicholson Wadsworth 
Gooding McCumber Oddie 
Hale McLean Pepper 
Harreld McNary Phipps 

NOT VOTING—41, 
Brandegee Ed, Myers Swanson 
Broussard Elkins Norbeck Townsend 
Bursum Fernald Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Calder Frelinghuysen Owen Warren 
Colt rry Page Watson, Ga. 
Crow Harris Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Culberson Harrison Poindexter Weller 
Cummins La Follette Reed Wiliams 
Dial ‘ormick Shields 
Dillingham McKellar Stanfield 
du Pont McKinley Sutherland 
So Mr. LENROOT’S amendment to Mr. Suoor's amendment was 

rej 


ected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there are a good many Sen- 
ators in the Chamber now and I want to take this opportunity 
of saying just a word. Here was an amendment proposed 
which, if finally agreed to, will have the effect of increasing, 
on the whole, the rate originally proposed by the committee 
on an article the imports of which are absolutely negligible. 
While the Senator from Utah, in perfect good faith and inno- 
cently, stated that the imports for the 11 months ending with 
May of this year were over $3,000,000—and I supposed that 
was a fact, as he did—I find upon a subsequent examination 
of the committee report that the imports are only $84,000, and 
that the present rate of 30 per cent is practically prohibitive, . 
Yet the Senate has just voted for a 50 per cent rate. 

It is not for me to make any comment upon the action of 
Senators, but I do make this statement: I doubt if 10 per cent 
of the Senators who haye just voted upon this increase, upon 
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this side or upon the other side, had any knowledge or infor- 
mation or apparent care as to how they were voting. 

Mr. President, we are engaged in an important work here, 
and I am glad to say that during the past week or two the 
debate has really been confined to the bill. It does seem to 
me that it is the duty of Senators to form some independent 
judgment upon these rates. They are blindly following or 
blindly opposing the committee. The committee might make a 
500 per cent increase and Senators would come in and vote in 
the affirmative with the committee. 

Is it any wonder that this bill is being criticized the country 
over, when Republican Senators take the attitude with refer- 
ence to it which they have taken, when Republican Senators 
do not take the pains to try to inform themselves as to the 
correctness of the rates? 

I am not impugning the motives of any Senator; I am not 
criticizing; I am merely stating facts which they will all ad- 
mit. Senators justify themselves by saying that the committee 
has examined into these questions, and that they are follow- 
ing the committee. I suppose that is their right and that it 
is their privilege; but I do say that if we want to make a 
tariff bill which will command the confidence of the country, 
and which Republicans can defend, Republican Senators ought 
to exercise some responsibility with reference to their indi- 
vidual votes. 

One more word. Last week there was a very considerable 
break on this side in the beginning of the consideration of the 
cotton schedule, and the committee was defeated in a number 
of instances. Immediately word went around the Republican 
side of this Chamber that there would be retaliation if that 
were continued; that if these cotton rates were disturbed, and 
if the committee was not blindly followed with reference to 
them, the agricultural schedule would suffer when the bill 
came into the Senate. Whether or not those threats have had 
any effect, it is not for me to say; but the way these amend- 
ments are being voted upon is not to the credit of the Repub- 
lican side. I am making no criticism whatever of members of 
the committee. They are defending their rates as best they 
can, and I do not question their good faith; but when show- 
ings are made, as they have been made in this case, where the 
committee itself will not justify the increased rates, I do say 
that Republican Senators at least ought to have some inde- 
pendent judgment of their own about it, and most of them 
have none. 

That is all I care to say at this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, it is true that the importations 
of this particular article—knit underwear—are not very large; 
but importations are coming in, and when the Committee on 
Finance fixed this rate it had information more accurate with 
regard to the rate required than the Committee on Finance of 
any other Congress has had in the history of this country. 
We had experts at work, as Senators know, and they compared 
the foreign selling price of this article with the American sell- 
ing price, and upon their report some of these goods were en- 
titled to an ad valorem rate of 73 per cent. The committee 
cut it to 50 per cent. 

I do not know what information the Senator from Wisconsin 
has on this subject. He may know what rate would equalize 
the difference in the production costs here and abroad, and he 
may not know. Nobody on the other side of the Chamber 
knows what rate is required. Your committee followed the 
report of the experts, I say followed; we had the report of 
our experts indicating that a rate of 73 per cent was required 
on some of these articles, and, I repeat, we cut it to 50. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: If the 30 per cent rate keeps the importations out, does 
the Senator think that 73 per cent, or a higher rate, is neces- 
sary to keep them out? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I said that the importations at present were 
not large, but I understand they are increasing. I have in 
my possession reports of offers of these goods in this country, 
and if the prices quoted are correct, 50 per cent will not begin 
to cover the difference, between the cost of production here and 
the cost of production abroad. 

We know that there is a wide difference between the wages 
paid here and those paid in Germany and in France. Permit 
me to say that the articles upon which the experts based their 
reports to the Finance Committee were imports coming from 
France, where, as I have stated, a rate of 73 per cent ad valo- 
rem was necessary. 0 

I say this in reply to the Senator from Wisconsin. He may 
know what rate is required. If he does, I wish he would give 
the Senate the benefit of his knowledge. We took the most 
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reliable information we could get, and our rate falls far short 
of the rate required. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I simply say, in reply to the 
Senator from Connecticut, that the 80 per cent rate was prac- 
tically keeping imports out down to May of this Sear; but 
resolving every doubt in favor of the American manufacturer, 
my amendment proposed to increase the rate to 40 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to offer one other amend- 
ment. The proposition to reduce the rate to 40 per cent was 
defeated. I now move to strike out “50” and insert 45,“ 
and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 


announcement as on the previous vote as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair as heretofore announced and vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] is detained on official busi- 


ness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (after having voted in the affirmative). 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], to whom I trans- 
ferred my pair, having entered the Chamber and voted, I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair for the day with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. I understand, however, that if he 
were present the Senator from Michigan would vote as I intend 
to vote. Therefore I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CaLpEr] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxrys] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrytry] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 27, as follows: 

* YEAS—28. 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith 
Borah Jones, Wash. Pomerene Stanle 
Capper Kellogg Ransdell Sterling 
Dia King Rawson Trammell 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson Underwood 
Glass Nelson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Hitchcock Norbeck Simmons Willis 
NAYS—2T, 

Ball Harreld McLean a 
Cameron Johnson McNary Ph Pps 
Curtis Kendrick Moses Shortridge 
Ernst Keyes New Smoot 
France taga 5 8 ence aes 

g age cholson adswo 
Hale McCumber Oddie 

NOT VOTING—41. 

Brandegee Culberson Frélinghuysen McKellar 
Broussard mmins Gerry McKinley 
Bursum Dillingham Harris yers 
Calder u Pont Harrison Norris 
Caraway Bdge Heflin Owen 
Colt Elkins La Follette Page 
Crow Fernald McCormick Pittman 
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Poindexter Sutherland Warren Williams 
Reed Swanson Watson, Ga. 
Shields ‘Townsend Watson, Ind, 
Stanfield Walsh, Mass. Weller 
So Mr. Lengoor’s amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I de not know whether the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin included 
the compensatory duty for long staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT, It did not, but I am willing the same pro- 
vision be made as to compensatory duty as was proposed on the 
40 per cent amendment which was defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think that ought to be done, and I ask that 
that language be added. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the further amendment. Let the 
record show that it was offered as to the 45 per cent in the 
same form as to the 40 per cent, so that it will include the com- 
pensatory duty. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Secretary read the amendment as 
now worded? 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 130, in line 2, strike ott all 
beginning with the word “valued” and insert the following: 

Forty-five per cent ad valorem ; if such underwear or wearing appara 
contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 11 inches staple or longer, 
10 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The original amendment was to reduce the 
rate to 40 per cent from 50. It should now be 10 cents a pound 
and 45 per cent ad valorem, so as to conferm with the 45 per 
cent rate which has just been voted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the change 
will be made, and as modified the amendment is agreed to. The 
Secretary will report the next amendment, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 130, line 20, the committee 
proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30” before per cent,” 
and in line 21 to strike out “80” and insert “40” before per 
cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 917. Handkerchiefs and mufflers, composed v or in chief 
value of cotton, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, shall pay duty as 
cloth; hemmed or hemstitched, shall pay, in addition thereto, 10 per 
cent ad yalorem: Provided, at none of the foregoing, when con- 
taining yarns the average number of which does not exceed No. 40, 
shall pay less than 30 per cent ad valorem ; nor when exceeding No, 40, 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 918, 
page 130, in line 25, to strike out 333 and insert “45,” so as 
to read: 

Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every description, manu- 
factured wholly or in part, composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, and not specially provided fer, 45 per cent ad valorem: 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from Utah has 
asked that this paragraph may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
is going to address the Senate on the merchant marine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the paragraph goes over. I 
propose now to discuss another subject, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will go over. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on the 28th of February, 
1922, there was introduced Senate bill 3217, and about the same 
time House bill 10644 in practically identical terms. The Sen- 
ate bill (S. 3217) was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and the House bill (H. R. 10644) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Joint hearings were arranged, and these were conducted from 
April 4 to May 28 daily, except Sundays, and occasional parts 
of days. In all during that time probably there were not more 
than five days when the joint meetings were not held. Of 
course it was utterly impossible for Members to attend the Lear- 
ings, because both Houses were in session, other committees 
were meeting, and there was other pressing work to do at the 
same time. ‘There seemed to be a desire to obtain speedy action 
and the matter was treated as urgent. 

No report has been made to the Senate, but as a result of 
these hearings another bill was introduced in the House and 
has been reported on, to wit, H. R. 12021, the majority report 
having been filed June 16 and the minority report June 28. 
This bill differs from and improves the original bills in some 
respects, but it retains the principal provisions, some of them 
somewhat modified, and is open to many of the objections to 
which the first bills were subject. 

The question is a national one, involving definite principles 
of far-reaching importance. The provisions for subventions, 
indirect subsidies, and direct subsidies are presented upon a 


seale never before contemplated; and I feel, particularly just 
at this time, it would be a serious mistake and most unfortu- 
nate for the country to enact them into law. The subject is 
of such great importance to the whole country that I venture 
now to offer something of an analysis of the material provisions 
of the bill and submit some observations thereon, and to seme 
extent on the whole situation respecting our merchant marine. 

1. Under section 1 “all persons who are citizens of the 
United States” will enjoy the favorable terms of sale of all 
vessels owned by the board. The completion of the payment of 
the purchase price and interest in each instance may be de- 
ferred as long as 15 years, and the interest on the unpaid 
purchase price may be 4 per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Mr. Homer Ferguson stated—page 333 of hearings—that the 
useful life of a steel cargo ship, well constructed and skillfully 
operated, is about 10 to 14 years. In view of this statement 
it would seem that the exercise of reasonable care would re- 
quire that the time limit mentioned in this section should not 
exceed 10 years. The rate of interest might be made as low as 
8 per cent. The first payment in cash might better be placed 
at 25 per cent of the purchase price. Surely these favorable 
terms ought to induce the purchaser and lead to the sale of the 
ships if there is any demand whatever for This involves 
no outlay by the Government and would facilitate the sale of 
the ships and promote the accomplishment of one of the pur- 
poses of the bill to a very liberal extent. . 

2. Under section 3 a loan fund up to $125,000,000 is estab- 
lished, created by “revenues from sales and operations” here- 
tofore received and placed in such fund, and shall include here- 
after all receipts of the board except appropriations made by 
law and all profits of the board from the operation of vessels, 
which fund is to be used in making loans to aid persons, citi- 
zens of the United States, in the construction by them in pri- 
vate shipyards of the United States of vessels or in the equip- 
ping by them of vessels already built. These loans may be 
made for as long a time as 15 years and the rate of interest 
may be 2 per cent, payable annually, The loans may be made 
for as much as two-thirds of the cost of the vessels to be con- 
structed or two-thirds of the cost of the equipment in each case, 
All payments on principal or interest on such loans shall be 
covered into the loan fund. 

It can be readily seen that by the favorable terms as to time, 
amount, and interest of such loans the Government is making a 
generous contribution toward encouraging the construction and 
equipment of ships in American yards. 

Out of sales and settlements derived from the extensive as- 
sets of the board this fund should easily reach the maximum 
proposed. 

No interest, industry, or enterprise is afforded by govern- 
mental action such a favorable rate of interest or allowed it 
otherwise. 

Hereafter all receipts of the board, outside of appropriations, 
will go directly into that fund without any action or checking 
by Congress. It means this very considerable fund of one- 
eighth of a billion dollars will be handled by the board at its 
discretion for the purposes named. 

3. Under section 201, respecting the income tax of vessel own- 
ers, it is provided that the owner of a vessel of 1,500 gross tons 
or more registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of 
the United States, whether engaged in foreign or coastwise - 
trade, shall, for the taxable year of 1921 and for each of the 
eight taxable years following, be allowed as a deduction in 
computing net income, in addition to the other deductions al- 
lowed, an amount arrived at in a rather complicated way, but 
intended, it is believed, to mean equal to the income derived 
from the operations of the vessel in foreign trade, provided an 
amount equal to double the saving in tax is invested in the 
building of new vessels of a type and kind approved by the 
Shipping Board in American yards, to be placed under the 
American flag. 

This means, by way of illustration, the United Fruit Co. 
will be allowed all the income derived from the operation of its 
vessels in foreign trade, even though they do both a coastwise 
and foreign trade business, as a deduction in computing their 
net income. Not merely the net income from such operations 
but the total gross income will be deducted. The only limita- 
tion is that they shall invest double the amount of tax thus 
saved in building in American yards, and this is no restriction 
in fact, because they are constantly building vessels for their 
own use. They are obliged to replace and maintain, if not add 
to, their already handsome fleet. This would mean a very 
great saving in income taxes to them. It undoubtedly would 
induce them to build their vessels in American yards rather 
than in Liverpool, but it would much more than cOmpensate 
them for the difference in the cost of such vessels. 
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The section further permits them, if they do not wish to 
build a vessel during the tax year, to set aside the amount in 
a trust fund to be used for that purpose “ within a reasonable 


time.“ The amount allowable as a deduction is not paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as trustee, nor to any designated 
trustee, but is apparently just to be “set aside” on their 
books. They will, of course, use the fund in building, so then 
they add it to their deductions from taxes, and by this means 
they will be able to keep up their fleet, construct their new 
ships out of the earnings from operations, and escape all taxes. 

This applies to the Steel Corporation, the Standard and 
other oil companies, and all vessels employed wholly or par- 
tially in foreign trade. 

This section also exempts from taxation any gain derived 
from the sale of any vessel launched prior to January 1, 1914, 
for the same period of time if the owner invests the proceeds 
of such sale in the building of new vessels, approved by the 
board, in American shipyards. 

There are the same provisions with reference to setting aside 
the amount in a trust fund as in the case of the income. 

I doubt if there are many vessels launched prior to January 
1, 1914, that when sold hereafter will produce or show a profit 
or gain, but evidently there are instances where it is believed 
this provision will be of value to the shipowner. 

Section 203 will permit of very liberal deductions from in- 
eome taxes for depreciation. 

This section will be freely availed of when it comes to com- 
puting income taxes by vessel owners. 

It will give trouble to the Treasury Department, because it 
will keep open and subject to reexamination such returns until 
March 15, 1927. 

If the chairman of the board, instead of furnishing arguments 
to Congressmen and spending money on a publicity campaign 
to persuade the voters of the country to favor this bill, would 
spend his time and devote his energies to persuading American 
shipowners that they ought to patronize our own shipyards, and 
American merchants that they ought to give their business to 
American ships. and American bankers, that they ought to en- 
courage American shipping, that would be much more helpful 
in establishing an American merchant marine. That would be 
a real, lasting, and effective assistance upon which to build 
and grow. 

I am prompted to suggest this by the following clippings from 
the news items of the day: 


[From the Public Ledger.] 


ORDER SHIPS BUILT ABROAD—LIVERPOOL FIRM TO BUILD THREE FOR BOSTON 
CONCERN. 


(Special cable dispatch.) 

Loxbox, June 25.—Three electric motor-driven refrigerator ships have 
been ordered by the United Fruit Co., of Boston, from Liverpool ship- 
builders, it was announced isr. 

The operative power will consist of Diesel engines, and each ship will 
be about 4,000 gross tons, making them the largest ships in American 
fruit trade to make use of this new type of engine, 


— 


{From the Manufacturers’ News of Chicago.] 

Cutcago.—The arrival June 12 of the Cunard Line steamship Maure- 
tania at Cherbourg with Morris & Co. products from Chicago again 
demonstrated the practicability of a fast overseas freight service from 
Chicago to Europe in seven days. On June 4 the shipment left Chi- 
, cago over the Erie Railroad at 4.30 a. m. and after a fast run to New 
York was loaded aboard the Mauretania early Tuesday morning. The 
ship sailed at 1.30 p. m. same day. Cablegrams announce the arrival 
of the ship after a world's record-breaking ocean voyage, 5 days 8 hours 
and 10 minutes to Cherbourg, France, making a total running time from 
Chicago of 7 days 9 hours and 40 minutes. 

Two weeks before the White Star Liner Majestio carried a shipment 
from Chicago to Southampton in 7 days 11 hours and 56 minutes in 
connection with a fast New York Central train. 

Another refrigerator trainload of provisions from Chicago, over the 
Brie Railroad, was loaded es on to the fast Cunard liner Caronia, 
for Hamburg, Germany, and on the White Star Liner Majestic, which 
also sailed Saturday noon, 

Section 804: Not very much is said about this section in reports 
on the bill, and it has not received very full consideration in 
the discussion. Yet it is a most important and far-reaching 
provision, 

Under it any person making expenditures for the transpor- 
tation of property in an American vessel in foreign trade shall 
be allowed 5 per cent of the amount of such expenditure as a 
credit against the amount of bis income tax. This credit is not 
allowed persons transporting property in their own vessels or 
in vessels of corporations with which they are affiliated to the 
extent of more than 50 per cent of stock. It will be somewhat 
difficult to enforce the observance of the limitations, but they 
greatly improve the bill as now presented over the proposal 
as first submitted and considered in the joint hearings. 

It will be observed that this 5 per cent is not simply allowed 
as a deduction in computing the income tax of the party con- 


cerned, but is to become a credit on the amount of that tax as 
fixed after all allowable deductions are made, 

It will be a credit on the net income of any party paying 
freight money to any American vessel engaged in foreign 
trade. z 

In other words, if A has a net income of $40,000 on which 
he must now pay taxes, and he pays out in ocean freight 
$200,000 a year, he will have a credit on his net income ‘of 
108 and he will pay income taxes on $30,000 instead of 


To illustrate, if Morris & Co. ship a refrigerator trainload 
of provisions out of Chicago to Europe every two weeks, the 
freight money must be very considerable for a year. They 
will subtract 5 per cent of that from the amount of their net 
income now taxable and pay taxes only on the remainder. 

Great importing houses will enjoy the same privilege. Hun- 
dreds of large concerns will thus pay to the Government on 
their incomes many thousands of dollars less than they 
would otherwise pay. Thousands of small shippers enjoying 
this right will also be able to save, at Government expense 
and at the expense of all other taxpayers, perhaps only a 
comparatively small amount each, but aggregating millions 
of dollars, 

Keep in mind this 5 per cent of freight money is a credit on 
net income, not a deduction allowed in computing the income, 

If we estimate that American shippers pay $400,000,000 
annually to carry their goods and that one-half of that would 
go to American ships, 5 per cent of that one-half would amount 
to $10,000,000, which sum annually would go into the Treasury 
but for this section and by reason of it is retained by the 
shippers alone. 

Section 206 will double the tonnage duties, tonnage taxes, 
or light money, except in the case of vessels of less than 1,500 
gross tons and sailing vessels of less than 1,000 tons. 

These dues and taxes will go into the direct subsidy fund 
under section 402 and be paid to vessels under section 404. 

The effect will be to add to the burden placed on foreign 
commerce, 

Sections 301-804 are intended to insure that one-half, or 
thereabouts, of immigrants admitted to the United States in 
any fiscal year shall be transported in American vessels. The 
provision shall not take effect as to vessels of any foreign 
country until the President proclaims that such provision and 
regulations made thereunder are not in conflict with any 
treaty with such country. 

It is very doubtful whether the purpose of this provision 
will not meet with the same fate as section 84 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920 and the revenue act of 1918 regarding dis- 
criminating duties. Most of our treaties will be found, most 
likely, to contain clauses respecting equality of treatment of 
vessels of foreign countries which will be held in conflict with 
this provision, which, if we have not tied our hands, would be 
the one provision in the bill unusually helpful to our shipping. 

This is very clearly and forcibly shown by the statement of 
Mr. Rossbottom (p. 356 et seq. of hearings). 

That provision might give to American transport companies 
a gross income from that source alone of $8,800,000 a year. 
It would give profitable occupation to not less than 25 good- 
sized passenger ships on the north Atlantie (p. 358 hearings). 

Whether this provision will avail us or can be made effective 
is uncertain, to say the least, because of the existence of com- 
mercial treaties of long standing. 

The navigation clauses in our commercial treaties may, un- 
less such treaties are denounced or modified, interfere with 
such freedom of action as we feel we should exercise in aid of 
our shipping. I do not know what those provisions are, but the 
usual clauses are to this effect: 

(1) GENERAL FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION. 


There shall be between the territories of the two contracting parties 
reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation, 

e subjects or citizens of the two contracting parties (a) shall 
have liberty freely to come with their ships and cargoes to all places 
and ports in the territories of the other to which subjects or citizens 
of that State are or may be permitted to come, and (b) shall enjoy 
the same rights, privileges, Hberties, favors, immunities, and exemptions 
in matters of commerce and navigation as are or may be enjoyed by 
subjects or citizens of that State * * 

(2) STATIONING, LOADING, ETC., OF VESSELS, 

In all that regards the stationing, loading, and unloading of vessels 
in the rts, docks, roadsteads, and harbors of the territories of the 
contracting parties, no povie e or facility shall be granted by either 
party to national vessels which are not equally granted to vessels of 
the other country, the intention of the contracting parties being that 
in this respect also the vessels of the two countries shall be trea on 
the footing of perfect equality. ~ 

It is usual to give full national treatment in the above re- 
spect, but sometimes the most-fayored-nation treatment only 
is given, 
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(8) DUTIES OF TONNAGE; HARBOR, ETC: — 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilota lighthouse, quarantine, or 
other analogous ene ot charges 81 . Eang nature, or under what- 
ever denomination levied, in the name or for the profit ot the Govern- 
aries, private individuals, bd eae or estab- 
of the territories 


of either of the contracting parties upon the vessel of the other country 
nd undes the tions be imposed: in 


port or 
their destination, 


(4) FLAG DISCRIMINATION. 
shall importation ex- 

— — one the pong 0 ee ot 5 which — be 

ally Imported or exported, and such vessels and their cargoes 
enjoy the same privileges and shall not be subjected to any other or 
higher duties or charges than national vessels and their cargoes. 

We come now to the direct subsidy provisions: 

Sections 401-419, title 4, deal with direct subsidy under the 
head of “ Compensation to vessels of the United States.“ 

Section 402 is intended’ to establish in the Treasury a fund 
to be known as the Merchant marine fund,“ to be composed 
of the following sums paid into the Treasury, to wit: 

(a) All tonnage duties, tonnage taxes, or light money paid 
under section 206. 

(b) Ten per cent of the amount of all customs duties paid 
under law now in force or hereafter enacted. 

(c) The amount which the Post Office Department would 
otherwise pay to any vessel for the transportation of mails. 

(d) All excess earnings paid by the owner of any vessel 
under section 417, being one-half of net earnings in excess of 
10 per cent of invested capital, 

In estimating what this fund will in all probability amount 
to for distribution as direct subsidy to vessels in accordance 
with the plan and on the basis set forth under this title, I 
think we need not place any definite figure as to paragraph (d). 

It will be so easy for vessel owners to absorb income by high 
salaries to officials; by improvements, repairs, and manipula- 
tion of accounts that it would be unwarranted to count on any 
accretion to this fund under that clause: I have no doubt a very 
considerable addition could be made to the fund under this 
clause; but I question that it will be: 

Clause (e) should yield approaching $5,000,000 a year. (Page 
22 of the hearings.) 

The Government through the Post Office Department, instead 
of paying for transporting the mails, individual vessels ac- 
tually performing the service, will pay the amount upon cer- 
tificate of the Postmaster General monthly to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who will place it to the credit of this fund, to be 
subsequently disbursed by the Shipping Board in pursuance 
of contracts it will make. 

This clause ought to bring to the fund approximately 
$5,000,000, 

We can get a fairly reliable estimate as to what clause (a) 
should yield, Of course it will depend on the volume of ship- 
ping, and sooner or later we can consider that conditions: will 
become nearer normal, 

The statements at the hearings indicate that this clause 
aed bring to the subsidy fund as much as $4,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The most important of the sources of supply for this fund is 
embraced in clause (b). 

The Finance Committee of the Senate estimates that the 
pending tariff bill will yield to the Treasury $350,000,000 a 
year revenue from tariff duties. If this is true, the duties paid 
at the customhouses will considerably exceed that sum, assum- 
ing that the cost of collecting is to be added to it. Ten per cent 
of that sum would be $35,000,000. This amount will be taken 
out of the general fund derived from customs duties, and will 
be placed in this special “merchant marine fund,“ and subse- 
quently pass to vessel owners through the Shipping Board. 

Without considering clause (e), because that amount would 
be paid by the Government for transportation of the mails in 
any event, and eliminating clause (d) as being too doubtful of 
results to base any calculations upon, these provisions for direct 
subsidy to be paid out of the Treasury to vessel owners would 
amount to, annually— 

Clause (a 
Clause (b 

The benefits to vessel owners under the provisions for indirect 
subsidy, exclusive of the immigration provisions and sales pro- 
visions, would, as we have seen, amount to— 


service (p. 18 of hearing) 5, 000, 000 
Total direct and indirect aid, annually, $72,750,000, besides 
ether possible and contingent benefits, 


The direct subsidy is based on tonnage, speed, and distance. 
An ordinary cargo vessel of 10,000 tons would receive $16,500 
each year, while the Leviathan would be entitled to, or might 
receive; $1,700,000, 7 

The Shipping Board is given authority to deny all aid or to 
double the amount indicated in any case, according to its sole 
discretion. 

To illustrate what the 
the Government to shipping interests under this measure would 


about one-half of what it would cost to 
build’ her anywhere. i 


Second. Terms such that a good' portion of its capital in- 
vestment would be supplied by the Government at a rate of 
interest less than one-half of what it would cost it in financial 


Third. The gross income from the operation of the vessel is 
to be deducted’ in computing the net income of the corporation, 
Thus, all the earnings of the vessel are exempt from taxation, 
provided the amount of the deduction is invested or is set aside 
to be invested within a reasonable time in the building in pri- 
vate: yards in the United States of new vessels of a type to be 
approved by the Shipping Board, to be registered or documented 
under the laws of the United States. If the corporation de- 
sired to build or recondition a ship, it could obtain a loan up 
to two-thirds of the cost at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, 

Fourth. In case the corporation sells the vessel it will pay no 
income tax on any gain derived from the sale. 

Fifth. Cash subsidy of $16,500: for 10 years from the date of 
the contract with. the Shipping Board. Total, $165,000, which 
the Shipping Board will have the power to increase to double 
that amount. It will be observed that this runs from the date 
of the: contract, not from the date of the approval of this act. 
The contract may be made 10 years from now. 

Sixth. If the corporation should purchase a vessel adapted to 
the carrying of passengers, while the price would be presumably 
greater, the subsidy would be increased, depending on her speed, 
and she would have other benefits, such as transporting immi- 
ae mails (to be considered in fixing the subsidy), under 

e 

Seventh. The encouragement and promotion of business, and 
assistance arising indirectly by the exemption of 5 per cent of 
freight money to American shippers, customs duties, and other 
provisions in the bill. 

The question arises, Are all the people willing to make these 
contributions to this private corporation, organized to engage 
in shipping primarily for its own benefit? 

7 sas the price they must pay in order to get rid of their 
ships 

When the contract expires the useful life of the ship. will be 
exhausted; she will be obsolete and worn out, and that will 
probably be the end of the ship and her owner. 

They say we already have a merchant merine, and it is 
simply a question of maintaining it. What they mean is we 
already have ships; but that is not a merchant marine. They 
seem to regard that as a curse; at least, a serious and objec- 
tionable burden. It is, of course, essential to have ships if 
we hope to have a merchant marine; but while they cry out for 
a merchant marine, they complain of this war-time infliction— 


Ships. 


The chairman asserts on every occasion th> fact that the 
agency he heads is incapable of directing efficiently and suc- 
cessfully a shipping business, He fairly boasts of losing 
850,000,000 a year in attempting to operate the ships, when he 
has the power to operate as many or as few as he wants, 
when and where he wants, all furnished him free, and yet he 
wants more power and greater privileges. He asks to take 
over the Army and Navy transports tha: have saved the Gov- 
ernment money and are economically and splendidly operated, 
He wants them taken from the control of honest, capable 
management and turned over to his board, which shouts its 
utter incapacity and failure as an argument for subsidy. 

Although the bureau he heads has been the notorious resort 
of political place hunters, and has been used to a disgusting 
and scandalous. extent as a political machine with an inex- 
cusable overhead, swollen by taking on inexperienced and a 
superabundance of employees at excessively high salaries, thus 
inevitably bringing the organization into disrepute to such an 
extent that he himself says it is difficult to get men of the 
class and standing needed to become connected with it because 
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the association would be injurious to their reputations, not- 
withstanding all this the chairman urges to extend 
and enlarge the powers and authority of this organization to 
an extent unheard of heretofore as fo any department or 
bureau, giving this board the power of life and death over any 
shipping company or vessel owner, the privilege of rewarding 
favorites to an unlimited extent, and of ruining those not 
liked, building up ports and routes or destroying them as the 
board might determine, with no obligation to account for its 
acts to Congress or to the courts, vesting an organization 
already in disrepute and already notoriously partisan, already 
in politics at Government expense, already such a failure that it 
brazenly boasts of it, with arbitrary and unlimited control over 
billions of dollars’ worth of property, the fortunes of people 
running into millions, the fates of ports and established busi- 
ness, the power to destroy but not to create, if it desired, the 
last yestige of an American merchant marine! 

The chairman says we already have a merchant marine, and 
that it is already subsidized. 

We have the troublesome ships regarded as a war-time injury, 
and they are so abused it is a wonder they do not muster the 
nerve to measure intelligence with their masters, and, like the 
Naukauna, slip their moorings and go down through the channel, 
without a soul on board, out to sea and commit suicide. 

If what we have been doing amounts to a subsidy, then I 
submit our experience proves that it is utterly futile and hope- 
less to attempt to establish an American merchant marine by 
or through subsidies. 

The chairman himself says that subsidy must be ample or 
we had better have none at all. I again submit that no sub- 
sidy we can devise can be more ample than having the Govern- 
ment build and equip and turn over 1,500 vessels to private 
operators and tell them to “put them in service, proceed to 
operate them, get business for them, spare Do expense, and we 
will pay you a commission on the gross receipts and stand all 
the losses.” 

Can you conceive of more liberal governmental support than 
that? The result has been, it is claimed, a Government loss of 
over $4,000,000 a month, Certainly the withdrawal of all but 
420 ships from service and an utter failure to get the merchant 
marine established. Suppose we admit that our flag will go 
off the seas unless something is done; obviously subsidy is not 
the way out. Equally plain it is that we need a different man- 
agement and a different plan and different methods and prac- 
tices in the operation. It is a question not of laws but of 
administration, 

They say Government operation can never suecceed—we have 
tried it. We have done nothing of the kind. The Shipping 
Board plan has been to turn the Government ships over to 
private operators, selected by them, many of whom were oper- 
ating their own ships alongside the Government ships, with what 
result might easily have been foretold. On this point Mr. 
Philip Manson stated at the hearings: 

A good deal of the time of this committee has been wasted in listen- 
ing to peer eee to show the need of an American mer- 
chant marine. testimony has been positively harmful to a proper 
consideration of the bill because it confuses the issues by making it 
appear that the question for the committee to decide is whether the 
need for an American merchant marine is great enough to justify the 
iy neg of subsidies, the committee being repeatedly told that sub- 
sidies will ipso facto create an American merchant marine. No one 
questions the vital need of an American merchant marine. The rea- 
sonable question for the committee to decide is, Will subsidies create a 
merchant marine? I will prove to you that subsidies will not create 
a merchant marine, and I will also prove that subsidies will, on the 
contrary, seriously retard the proper development of a permanent 
American merchant marine. I ask you to carefully note the follow- 
ing: During the last three and a half years this Government has 
given to American shipping interests a subsidy so. vast that even the 
most brazen subsidists would not have dared to ask for it. There were 
turned over to American sbippin interests, free of all costs to them, a 
fleet of over 1,500 vessels, inclu ng pome of the finest passenger liners 
afloat. Not only have American § ipping interests had the free use 
of this fleet of ships, which has cost the American people over $4,000,- 


000,000—I say over $4,000, f because to the amount actually ap- 
ed the interest which the Goyernment must 


or operation received in addition from the Govern- 
ment hundreds of millions of dollars in cash to cover alleged losses in 
the operation of these ships, 9 that during much of the 
period during which they have had these ships high freight rates pre- 
vailed and large profits should have easily been earned. Not only has 
this vast subsidy to American ABD DINE interests during the last three 
and a half years failed to create a permanent American merchant 
marine but it has fastened ba American shipping a curse of incom- 

tence and graft which it will take many years to eradicate. In the 
ight of these indisputable facts, how dare anyone say that a rma- 
nent American merchant marine can be created through subsidies, no 
matter how extensive those subsidies may be? I say to you that the 
only thing subsidies will do will be to transfer from the Public Treas- 
ury to the pockets of a few favored steamship men, some of whom 
have — before the committee, large sums of taxpayers’ money, 
and, what is worse, it will perpetuate the graft and incompetence which 
is now the real reason for our failure to have a merchant marine 


JULY 18, 
worthy of this Nation. That subsidies are not necessary to create an 
American merchant marine and that American ships, if honestly and 


efficiently operated, can compete with the shipping of the world is 
proved by the fact that notwithstanding the present low state of ship- 
ping many American steamship companies are to-day operating Ameri- 
can ships without subsidies in the foreign trade in competition with the 
shipping of other countries. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEFLIN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield, 

Mr. POMERENE, Some time ago some manufacturer in Ohio 
wrote me telling me that the United States Shipping Board gave 
rates on certain classes of merchandise from German ports on 
United States Shipping Board ships to South American ports 
which were less, on the same kind of merchandise, than were 
the rates established by the United States Shipping Board 
from New York to the same South American ports. When I 
took that subject up with the Shipping Board, I received what 
Seemed to me a half-hearted denial that there was anything of 
that kind prevailing now, but I regarded it as a virtual admis- 
sion that that practice had obtained at least for awhile. I can 
understand how our ships might be operated at a gain or a loss, 
but I have never been able to understand why the Shipping 
Board, under any circumstances, should give a lesser freight 
rate on the same goods from German ports to South America 
than were given to American manufacturers from New York 
to South America. That would be subsidizing German manu- 
facturers. I wonder what investigation, if any, the Senator 
from Florida has made into that subject, and what, if any, 
knowledge he has bearing upon it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no information regarding it. There 
was no inquiry in the hearings, as I recall, respecting the ques- 
tion of rates, except in the most general way. I know noth- 
ing of the circumstances mentioned by the Senator, aad I do 
not think there was any mention of such a case in the hear- 
ings. There may be some explanation of it. The question of 
rates is a very complicated one. There was an effort made at 
one time to arrange with the old Hamburg-American Line 
people, they having terminals, docks, and warehouses on the 
other side, so that the Shipping Board might do business in 
connection with their old facilities, and there may have been 
some arrangement of that kind made under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understood in an indi- 
rect way that the excuse given for it was that these ships 
leaving German ports had to have freight, they had to compete 
in the German ports with German-owned vessels, or other 
foreign-owned vessels. They had te do that in order to get the 
necessary cargo and to pay their expenses. It may be that, if 
we simply considered the shipping proposition alone and by 
itself, some excuse might have been given for that; but when 
they were taking the German-made goods into South American 
ports at a less freight rate than they were giving the American 
manufacturers on American-made goods I could not under- 
stand it. I do not think any defense can be made of that kind 
of a policy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would scarcely seem like preserv- 
ing American commerce and certainly not expanding it. But 
I have no information to suggest regarding the subject. 

General Dawes, after spending a year looking into govern- 
mental affairs, says: 

One thing that has been demonstrated fully has been that the Fed- 
eral Government can be run more efficiently and economically than a 
private business, provided that serious efforts and sincere cooperation 
are forthcoming. 

Suppose we try real Government operation a while and see if 
it is true that there is so much graft, corruption, dishonesty, 
chicanery, trickery, knavery, political intrigue, and absence of 
intelligence in the Government's Officials and employees that we 
must throw up our hands in despair. 

I have not reached that point yet, and if the present Ship- 
ping Board insists on that view and declines to make a genuine, 
energetic effort to succeed, I suggest our first move should be to 
reorganize the board. I do not believe the board will refuse 
to carry out the will of Congress when it is clearly expressed. 
If this bill is rejected, the spirit of the act of 1920 remains 
and Government operation should take place. 

The first thing needed in any case is to cut to the bone the 
grossly extravagant overhead. There is no sense in a pay roll 
in connection with Fleet. Corporation operations alone of 
$5,880,874. Nor is there any sort of justification for employing 
2,719 people in the operating division, when the Fleet Corpora- 
tion is only operating, and that recently, directly 13 ships, the 
United States Line, under Mr. Rossbottom, and merely super- 
vises the operators of the other ships, when all construction has 


ceased and we are operating through agencies only 420 ships. 
There is no necessity for 8,000 employees here in Washington. 
It is absurd, too, to hold that the overhead will continue sub- 
stantially at this-wicked figure so long as we operate any ships. 
The chairman states the overhead will be practically the same 


whether we operate 400 or 40 ships. It is unreasonable to put 
on the Government an annual general administrative expense 
of $15,306,000 in this bureau. Of this total expense allocated to 
vessel operations is $9,337,000, a huge, grossly extravagant 
sum (p. 984 of hearings). 

This brings me to inquire what becomes of the claim that if 
this bill is passed the Government will be saved the present loss 
of fifty millions a year. 

No one is foolish enough to suppose the fleet will be immedi- 
ately sold. The chairman hopes that within about 30 months— 
2} years—he can sell the pick of the boats—say, 400 to 700. 
What will you do with the 1,100 others? If you operate them, 
or any of them, your overhead keeps up. Do you propose to sell 
only the best boats, less than one-half, and sink the others? 
Mr. Lasker testified at the hearing: 

You can not give a ship away to-day. * * We can not sell 
ships to-day at all. 

At any rate, you will begin extending the aids, benefits, com- 
pensations, subyentions, or subsidies, call it what you will, pro- 
vided in this bill as soon as it passes, and you will continue 
present losses for at least two years, adding one to the other on 
the shoulders of the taxpayers, and really the time when they 
would be separated or cease would be most remote and in- 
definite. 

I wish I could see a different picture. The vision of a mer- 
chant marine coming out of this bill is a deceptive mirage. It 
is a false light. It means wreckage. The end will be what the 
Shipping Board apparently would enjoy as they sit in their 
offices and draw their salaries, relieved of the burden of these 
Ships, beholding the American merchant marine on their walls, 
“painted ships on a painted ocean.” 

I do not mean to be understood as favoring permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of merchant ships, but until 
we get routes opened up, trade developed where it is only wait- 
ing transportation, and our carriers established in overseas 
business the Government should directly operate the ships it 
owns that are fit and serviceable, disposing of the others, and 
later on, when conditions become more normal, it will be found 
feasible to sell and transfer the boats, routes, lines, and good 
will to Americans who will continue the services. 

I am weary of such statements as “ successful Government 
operation, directly or indirectly, is an impossibility,” and to 
the effect that all the losses shouted about are due to “ Govern- 
ment operation“ — when the fact is that, except in the case of 
the Panama Steamship Line and the United States Line, no 
merchant ships have been or are being operated by the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. Rossbottom testified to the successful operation of the 
Government-owned and Government-operated Panama Line 
during a period of more than 20 years. He also stated that 
the United States Line, now under his management and oper- 
ated directly by the Fleet Corporation, despite the depression 
now obtaining in shipping, and notwithstanding it is operating 
a mongrel fleet, composed in part of unsuitable old German 
ships, and is in competition with the most efficient private 
steamship lines in the world, of all nationalities, operating the 
finest ships afloat, is being operated profitably and success- 
fully. 

It appears that the sinister purpose to show a failure of 
Government operation of any ships owned by the Government 
is manifested against the United States Line. Instead of taking 
out the 20-year-old expensive boats and substituting other 
modern ones, they are continued, and this honest and faithful 
and capable public servant, who is loaned to the Shipping 
Board by the Panama Steamship Co. to put life into this 
United States Line, is hampered and hindered in his under- 
taking. The success Mr. Rossbottom is achieving is due to 
no real encouragement or support, material or moral, on the 
part of the Shipping Board, and his success follows the dis- 
creditable failure of this line under private operation, although 
those operators were acclaimed as 100 per cent American and 
had millions of dollars’ worth of the finest passenger lines be- 
longing to the board turned over to them without a dollar of 
investment by these operators of their own funds. 

In addition to these two, and only two instances of Govern- 
ment operation, we have, to wit, the Panama Steamship Line 
and the United States Line, it was testified by Mr. Manson, who 
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put in the record a detailed statement proving his assertion, 
that the Australian Government's operation of its merchant 
marine has been an extraordinary success. 

So the only experience we have, the only proof in evidence, 
contradicts squarely the oft-repeated assertion that the losses 
proclaimed arose from Government operation and that Govern- 
ment operation is an impossibility. 

All we need is more Rossbottoms and a desire and sincere de- 
termination to succeed, 

Since so much has been said about “ economie wreck,” “ colos- 
sal waste,” “shocking failure,” by way of slurring the Demo- 
cratic administration under which the ships were built and oper- 
ation was begun, and in justice to the stanch Republicans who 
were in charge of the work as well as in justice to the former 
Shipping Board, which, by reason of resignations, interims be- 
tween appointments, and refusal to confirm appointments, a 
good portion of the time consisted of one or two men, such Re- 
publicans, I mean, as General Goethals, Charles Piez, Charles 
M. Schwab, who looked after construction, and J. H. Rossiter, 
who directed operations when all this waste, wreck, and failure 
occurred, I desire to insert in the Recorp a summary of some of 
— 5 work done and accomplished before the present board took 
charge. 

I will let this statement by the present Shipping Board go at 
the close of these remarks and speak for itself. (See Appendix 
E.) It gives an idea of what was accomplished from 1916 to 
1921. It deals with the Shipping Board fleet, which, we are told 
by those advocating this bill, is that costly heritage from the 
Wilson administration.” Think of it! The finest fleet owned or 
controlled by any maritime power in the world, or by any organ- 
ization, denominated “a costly heritage“! These people claim 
to want an adequate American merchant marine—American 
owned and American operated—for the benefit of American com- 
merce and American industry, and yet the first essential to such 
a merchant marine is ships, which they complain of as a ‘ ‘costly 
heritage.” If we could only get rid of the ships, the Shipping 
Board would be relieved of annoyance and the friends of this 
measure would be happy. Their main purpose would be accom- 
plished, 

I must confess to being glad we have the ships, and I value 
them as a distinct asset, which I would not like to see dissipated 
and wasted. I want to see them taken care of and properly em- 
ployed. They constitute the first essential requirement to a mer- 
chant marine, and instead of giving them away or sinking them 
or paying people to relieve us of them, I would put them in 
service and operate them as our needs demand and our interests 
call for until such time as they are wanted by those who will 
keep them under our flag, who will take pride in their country’s 
status on the seas, who understand the business they would en- 
gage in, and who will see that they render the service the people 
of this country. are entitled to have and must have. 

The Nation is cumbered by a great fleet of merchant vessels,” 
they say. It is like saying to a man wanting to open a bank 
he is cumbered by capital, or to a merchant who would like to 
engage in foreign trade he is cumbered by goods or other assets, 

THR WOOD SHIPS. 


One of the favorite slurs cast unsparingly on the first Ship- 
ping Board has been in connection with the wood ship. The 
alleged folly and waste has been charged to the extent of say- 
ing they are worse than worthless. I never have believed the 
case was as bad as represented by those who wanted to find 
fault. There are those who can see a fly on a barn door 100 
feet away, but can never see the door. It is not conceivable to 
me that there is no longer any use for the wood ship. Ever 
since a basketwork boat, calked with bitumen, wase used in 
which to hide Moses by his mother, the “ark of bullrushes,” 
boats other than of metal have been employed. Before the 
refilling of the Mediterranean by the Atlantic waters boats 
were used on the Levantine Lake. Upon the Euphrates and 
Tigris, when these rivers, in 7000 B. C., fell by separate mouths 
into the Persian Gulf, there were boats and ships not of steel 
or iron. 

Carthage, about 800 B. C., founded by Tyre, was the greatest 
of Pheenician cities, probably having a population of a million, 
because she was the greatest maritime power in the world up 
to that time, and wooden ships were operated from there to 
Liberia and along the African coast. 

Wooden ships carried discoverers and pioneers throughout 
the world. The three boats that brought the first colonists to 
Jamestown in 1607 were of wood, and only 100, 80, and 40 
tons, respectively. The famous clippers were wooden sailers, 
To-day the wood ship is still in use throughout the world. 
Some of those built by the Shipping Board are now in profitable 
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employment. It is absurd to say these 385 vessels are worth- 

less. I have here a statement which appeared in the Washing- 

ton Post of June 27 last, which reads as follows: 

NEED NOT SELL 285 VESSELS—SHIP BOARD DEFRATS MANDAMUS PLEA TO 

FORCE RID ACCEPTANCE. 

United States Attorney Peyten Gordon and First Assistant Vernon 
E. West were successful yesterday in preventing the Construction 
Co. of New York from obtaining a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Shipping Board to a t a bid of $2,100 each for 285 wooden ships, 
Justice Stafford dismissing the petition of the construction company. 

company contended that the bid was the highest made, and that 
when the time came for the bidder to take title to the ships the 
board decided not to sell. Chairman Lasker held that the board had 
the pe to refitse to sell or sell as it saw fit. The company noted an 
appe: 

It is refreshing to have a responsible and successful ship- 
builder, owner, and operator who has been in the business 
in this country all his life and whose. progenitors for genera- 
tions back were likewise so engaged give us the facts regard- 
ing these vessels. He has purchased 5 of them complete and 
is operating them. He has also recently purchased 31 un- 
finished ones and will operate them. He has successfully oper- 
ated 240 wooden vessels and knows the wood ship well. I 
refer to Capt. Fields S. Pendleton, of New York and Maine, and 
I ask to insert extracts from his statement beginning on page 
1995 of the hearings and ending on page 2008. To my mind this 
statement is both specific and convincing as to the character of 
these wooden vessels and shows they are not useless or value- 
less. (See Appendix A.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the Washington Star 
of July 15 I found the following statement: 

THEN AUNVDRED UNITED STATES WOODEN SHIPS ARE TO BH SCRAPPED— 
COST GCVERNMENT FORTUNES APIECE AND ARE NOW WORTH BUT $1,500 
BACH, 

Newport News, VA., July 15.—Three hundred wooden steamers, 
all but 65 of the huge fleet anchored in 
rn i ag ai for junk in the near future, according to unoflicia 

v 
2 One hundred of the ships are to be sent to New York and junked, 
100 are going to Baltimore to be scrapped and sold, and another hun- 
dred are to torn to pieces 855 a New Jersey firm, it is said. 

The wooden ships cost the United States Government hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each, and it is said they will not net more than 
$1,500 each when scrapped for junk. 

Of course, these statements are inconsistent. I do not know 
what. explanation there is for them. I can not fully under- 
stand why the Shipping Board refused to accept a bid of $2,100 
each when it now proposes to scrap them and realize only 
$1,500 each. In either case I think it is an absurd proposi- 
tion. I think it is wicked to sacrifice the ships upon any such 
basis. They may not be available just now, but, as Captain 
Pendleton said, they are valuable ships, especially for short 
voyages | to 2,000 miles. They are well equipped and 
furnished in every respect. The machinery, the brass and 
metal parts of them ought to be worth twenty times $1,500. 

I have here a picture entitled Twenty years on a reef. Old 
four-master sails again,” and the following statement appears 
beneath the picture: 


and 
service again. Harbor, haying brought a 
heavy cargo of wool from Punta Arenas. The decision to resur- 
rect the abandoned old tub was reached when the war reduced floating 
bottoms to such low figures. The ship was refioated by the Argentine 
Government. 

I take it she is a wooden vessel, an old sailer, which laid on 
the reef for 20 years, and has now been resurrected and put 
into service. She is a four-masted sailer. The picture would 
indicate she is of wood, but at any rate Captain Pendleton 
sald a wooden vessel would stand a strain of that sort much 
better than a steel vessel. I can not bring myself to believe 
that the wooden ships ought to be scrapped and disposed of 
in this reckless way indicated by this statement. 

SPECIFIC REASONS FOR ASKING SUBSIDIES. 

The reasons assigned for proposing and in support of this 
measure are: 

1. To overcome the difference between the cost of operating 
vessels under the American flag and under foreign flags, this 
difference arising by reason of higher labor cost, greater con- 
struction cost and overhead, greater cost of subsistence as to 
American vessels, making it impossible to compete in overseas 
trade. 

2. To bring about a sale of the Government ships to private 
individuals and shipping concerns, and thus get the Government 
out of the shipping business. 

3. To save the amount of loss arising by the present plan of 
operation, estimated at $50,000,000 per annum. j 

Much testimony was taken. Many arguments were advanced. 
Unnecessary time was consumed in the hearing to show what 
no one questioned, that this country needs an adequate mer- 
chant marine, both to care for and build up and expand our 


James River at Claremont, 


foreign trade and to supply auxiliaries to our Navy. Our ex- 
perience and the lessons taught during the World War proved 
conclusively the absolute necessities in these respects. There 
is no controversy whatever about our vital needs in these re- 
gards. No one disputes the wisdom of our having merchant 
ships sufficient to carry 60 per cent of our overseas commerce 
and adequate to serve efficiently our Navy if and when the call 
comes. The only question is, How can this be accomplished? 
If in more ways than one, what is the best way? The reasons 
assigned in support of the way proposed in this bill are unsound. 
That support is unwise and unwarranted. 

1. The testimony showed the difference in wage cost and 
subsistence cost, the difference in cost of operation between 
vessels of the United States and foreign vessels was largely a 
myth, and if there was a difference against us it was so slight 
as to be practically a negligible quantity when considered along 
with the whole enterprise. In other words, the small percent- 
age of the difference would cut no material figure in calculating 
the profit and loss of each ship. The testimony of Mr. Furu- 
seth and Mr. Philip Manson and others established that clearly. 
The truth is American seamen’s wages are lower than Canada 
and Australia and on a level with British. The only maritime 
power where American wages are substantially higher is that 
of the Japanese. Crews have been reduced by order of the 
Shipping Board until in some classes of ships the American 
advantage is 20 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is that statement pretty well substan» 
tiated? The statement that the wages of our seamen are no 
higher than British wages surprises me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will find that gone into fully 
in the hearings, and I think it is thoroughly established, just 
as I have stated. 

While ordinarily it may cost more to build ships in our yards 
than abroad, as we have the material right at hand, that excess 
cost must be due entirely to labor. Aside from the use of 
machinery, standardization, fabrication, and the kind of work 
we inaugurated and performed so well at Hog Island, and our 
greater production per man, which might be cited in our favor, 
there is no merit in this claim, because the Shipping Board is 
offering these ships, which cost approximately $200 per ton, at 
$30 per ton. Granted original cost was excessive and that they 
were constructed under abnormal conditions, there never was 
a time when these ships could have been built in this country 
or any other country at $80 per ton. There will never come a 
time when that can be done. Mr. Manson said (p. 1631): 


That (530 a ton) is a figure very much less than I think ships will 


be built for in our lives. 


The statement furnished by the Shipping Board says: 


Cables from Lond a g h 
COTE tou 588 to $60 pee ra picos per dead-weight ton as 
In American yards that price ranges from 580 to $117.85. 
I have here a clipping from the Washington Post of July 16 
with reference to a sale by the Shipping Board, and which 
shows they are willing to let them go for less. The item reads: 


MUNSON LINE BUYS TWO SHIPPING BOARD BOATS. 


The United States Shipping Board has sold to the Munson Line the 
steamships Courtois and Covedale, “ Laker” type of boats, 4,100 dead- 
weight tons, for $76,000 each. 

e New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. has purchased the 
senger steamer Porto Rico, formerly the ex-German liner Prine Joachim, 
This vessel has been operated on a bare boat charter basis. 

So while the Shipping Board is offering these first-class steel 
ships for $30 a ton, it is actually selling the Lake type of boats 
of 4,100 dead-weight tons at less than $20 per ton. 

So that the capital cost as to these ships would be greatly in 
favor of the American owners over any foreign competition, 
The argument, therefore, that it costs more for us to build here 
than abroad fails. 

2. Granted that the subsidies provided in this bill will in- 
crease the possibilities of the sale of the ships, the result will 
be that the pick of the ships will be acquired by a few strong 
lines, and the less desirable ships will be jeft on the hands of 


the Shipping Board, which is greatly troubled even by the best 


of them. Mr. Manson (p. 1632) states: 


Back of all this I contend there is no overreaching necessity 
for us to dispose of the ships, except in an orderly way, as 
routes are opened up and trade developed and lines established, 
thus creating by that process rather than by raids on the Treas- 
ury a demand for the ships. In the meantime the Shipping 
Board should serve as a board of directors, meeting every day, 
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ordering the operation through the Fleet Corporation, directly, 


of each ship. 

8. There is no need for any such loss, in the first place, The 
evidence is the ships have earned a profit in the past when 
business was good, and the present depression we have no right 
to assume will continue indefinitely. The only lines operated by 
the Government are to-day succeeding satisfactorily. The losses 
alleged are being reduced. It is not the purpose to discontinue 
using the Government ships immediately on the passage of this 
bill. Mr. Lasker believes we must go on for at least 30 months. 
By that time, he thinks, the best ships, probably 400 to 700, will 
be sold, but the others will be on our hands. 

He further says that if the operation of any ships is con- 
tinued it means the keeping up of an enormous overhead, and 
there is where the loss is found. It would appear to make no 
material difference in this enermous, unwarranted overhead 
expense whether we continue to use and operate, as we have 
been doing, 400 or 40 ships. Consequently, when this avowed 
saving of expense will begin is wholly uncertain, even though 
this measure is enacted. The prospect is, the overhead will 
coutinue indefinitely, and to that stupendous cost and expense 
will be added the subsidies therein provided. 

The reasons given, therefore, for the necessity alleged to 
exist for this measure all fail and are without merit. 

ALLEGED SUPPORT. 

The point is made that a great majority of those appearing 
before the joint committee were in favor of the bill, and a 
large number of commercial bodies passed resolutions favor- 
ing it. Remember that Chairman Lasker has been exer- 
cising his talent for publicity and utilizing his force of ex- 
perts paid by the Government to create support and bring about 
such action, . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, I was told the other day that a shipping man, Mr. 
Robert Dollar, has given out an interview or, in any event, has 
made a statement to the effect that there was no need to sub- 
sidize American shipping: that it could be operated success- 
fully without subsidies. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Fiorida if he knows whether Mr. Dollar has given expression 
to such an opinion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will refer to that opinion of Mr. Dollar 
und give the reference to it. I will reach that directly, as 
soon as I discuss the question to which I am now devoting 
my attention. 

Suppose I were to advertise that I propose to organize a 
great corporation to engage in a big business that would yield 
fine dividends to stockholders, and I proposed to furnish all 
the capital and give away the shares to all who applied? Do 
you suppose I would have any trouble finding an unlimited 
number of people who would come forward in favor of the 
scheme? Those opposed would probably say nothing unless 
specifically summoned. Thousands of business men are op- 
posed to any policy of subsidy. No one called them here to 
express their views. We know such men as Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, former chairman of the Shipping Board; Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president of Foreign Trade Council; as well as 
those who appeared voluntarily as witnesses, as the record 
shows, are not in favor of this measure. All of the farm 
organizations, without exception, are against it. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor denounces it. Many of the chambers 
of commerce qualified their indorsement, and the Mississippi 
Valley and Midwest people expressed conditions which, if not 
complied with—and they have not been—will oblige them to 
oppose the bill These facts should be borne in mind, and the 
further fact that the Shipping Board set out to make its 
case and controlled the hearing in its own way. It was 
unreasonable to insist on meetings every day and all day 
while Congress was in session and members of the committee 
were obliged to give attention to matters on the floor and be- 
fore other committees and elsewhere while these hearings were 
proceeding, 

The hearings were so arranged that it was impossible for 
me to attend them, except cn occasions, for the simple reason 
one can not be in two or three places at the same time. How- 
ever, I was willing the Shipping Board should make out its 
case, if it could. I think it failed. I think the views of the 
board’s own expert on subsidies, as set forth in the appendix, 
pages 67-103, are sound in the main, particularly the conclu- 
sion that— 

A study of the authorities on subsidies, taking into account the 
policies adopted by the various countries, would serye to indicate that, 
with the exception of Japan, the policy has not been important (p. 101). 

Let it be observed that Japan’s shipping is at a low ebb and 
her situation is not at all satisfactory in the building up of a 
merchant marine, The following newspaper dispatch bears out 
that statement: 


JAPANESE WORRIED OVER DECLINE IN SHIPPING. 


Honotutv, Hawan, July 5.—Officials of Japanese steamship lines 
operating between the United States and points in the Orient are wor- 
ed about a recent falling off in passe traffic, which they attribute 
to sharp competition now being, offered by American-owned lines, ac- 


cording to a report in Nippu i, a leading Japanese language news- 
pa of Honolulu. 


me American line par 
ap Board, has 8 FFT 
in the past two years and is said to have cut into the business of the 
Japanese lines very heavily. 

An examination of the subject will disclose that “ subsidies 
have never, since the days of the sea kings of Crete down to 
the American Shipping Board, created or maintained a mer- 
chant marine. Governments have lent money to build vessels 
and paid for service rendered. The largest marine interest 
visible on the high seas began with necessity and has con- 

ed without subsidy unless for mail service.” 
pt. Robert Dollar, in the Nation’s Business, June, 1922, 
says: 

I have been oper: 

I ought to 1 Wen e I eee ne ‘it that 
a shipowner who must bave “ rap " from the Government does not 
deserve to be in the business, e do not need any advantage over 
the other fellow. We can take care of ourselves. But we do ask 
for an even break. Government interference and foolish laws have 
so far prevented that. 

Captain Dollar began with the Newsboy, of about 300 tons, in 
1893. She paid for herself in less than a year. 

I may say in passing that Captain Dollar has always been 
very much opposed to the seamen’s act, but the evidence is over- 
whelming everywhere that that act has not cut the figure, so 
far as interfering with the building up of an American mer- 
chant marine is concerned, that some people have claimed or 
supposed. He then bought several more vessels. His idea has 
been to “start on a small scale and work up from a sure 
foundation.” Now, they have 11 offices in the Far East and 6 
in the United States. The fleet has grown until it includes 13 
good cargo steamers and 10 sailing vessels. He gives some in- 
teresting experiences about securing return cargoes and urges 
the importance of foreign trade. Those vitally interested in 
promoting it, in the order of their interest, he says, are: First, 
the farmer; second, the manufacturer; third, the merchant, 
with branches or representatives in foreign countries; fourth, 
the banker, who finances and furnishes exchange; fifth, the 
n who furnishes bottoms for the carriage of ocean 
trade. 

Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, another very successful and farseeing business man, ex- 
presses the view, which must commend itself as sound, in a 
forceful address before the Ninth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, May 10, 1922, when in that excellent 
address he said: 

Whatever may be the fate of these particular proposals, some things 
are quite clear. The greatest subsidy our ships can have in overseas 
trade would be the support of the American people. The greatest hard- 


ship under which they are at present laboring 


the lack of such sup- 
t. We shall not have a successful American merchant marine unless 


ts ships are more arga used by American shippers. * * * Other 
nations have developed this spirit of cooperation in a high degree, and 
much of their success is attributable thereto. 

In an address to the National Merchant Marine Association 
on March 8, 1922, I said—and nothing has been developed to 
alter those views—among other things: 

1. It can not be shown in the whole history of shipping that sub- 
sidies have ever been effective in permanently developing a nation’s 
merchant marine. 

2. The countries which have subsidized most have accomplished least 
in building up their shipping: 

3. The ee of the United States is that subsidies are ineffec- 
tlve, indeed harmful, and the policy is vicious. 

4. The great maritime powers of the world have flourished on a 
policy opposed to subsidies. 

The British Board of Trade has declared against subsidies, 
and so has the French Chamber of Deputies. 


SOME DETAILS, 


Under the provisions of the proposed bill a 10,000 gross-ton 
steamship, 10-knot speed, with average annual miles steamed, 
to wit, 33,000 miles at one-half cent per 100 miles per gross ton, 
would receive a total gross subsidy per annum of $16,500. A 
20,000 gross-ton steamship, 20-knot speed, with average miles 
steamed per annum, to wit, 90,000 miles at $1.80 per gross ton 
per 100 miles steamed, would receive $324,000, : 

The 10,000-ton ship would carry in 12 months approximately 
55,000 tons of cargo and her subsidy would amount to approxi- 
mately 30 cents per ton of cargo carried. 

The 20,000-ton ship would carry in 12 months approximately 
100,000 tons of cargo and her subsidy would be approximately 
$3.24 per ton carried. The maximum rate provided is 2.6 cents 


per ton per 100 miles, which may be paid to vessels of 23 knots 
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speed, or above. Either ship could operate between European 
and South American ports 11 months out of the year and make 
one voyage to an American port and collect a full year’s subsidy. 
This one trip would net the 10,000-ton ship $16,500 subsidy and 
the 20,000-ton ship $324,000 subsidy for one trip to an American 
port. The Shipping Board would be empowered, in their dis- 
cretion, to double the amount of subsidy to any line. Suppose 
a company had ten 20-knot ships in service; their total amount 
of subsidy due would be $3,240,000. The Shipping Board 
would have authority to make this $6,480,000, or pay nothing. 
The Leviathan might receive $1,700,000 per annum. This dis- 
cretion in the board gives a small body of men most extraor- 
dinary power over the expenditure of very large amounts of 
public funds. 

The subsidy would in all probability find its way into the 
pockets of the bankers and brokers and insurance companleg 
all interested in foreign shipping, and the latter channel lead- 
ing directly into foreign hands. 

Most likely this is what would happen: The money to buy 
the ships and operate them would be furnished by the banks 
and through brokers, who would “rake off” the direct subsidy, 
Whatever was left, if any, the insurance combine would get. 

OUR EXPERIENCE, 

Now, let us consider briefly our own experience. Recurring 
again to the remedies proposed by this measure, let us observe 
that experience is a name sometimes given to mistakes. 

We ought to learn something by experience, at any rate. 

The first subsidy authorized by the Federal Government was 
in the act of March 3, 1845. It consisted in granting mail con- 
tracts at a very high rate. We would not dignify that by 
calling it a subsidy now; we would likely designate it by the 
more euphonious and less understood name of subvention. We 
paid the Collins Line $19,250 a trip for 20 trips a year— 
$385,000 per annum. As is usually the case, it was but a short 
time before they wanted more. That sort of thing inevitably 
follows. Accordingly, in 1853 we increased the subsidy to 
$33,000 per voyage. The schedule was reduced one and one-half 
days in port at each end. 

The line claimed to lose money. In 1858 Congress put back 
the mail contracts to their original figure. The Collins Line 
ceased to exist. Im 1864 we made an agreement with Brazil to 
pay $2,500,000 as mail subsidy to a New York and Brazil line, 
the United States to pay $1,500,000 of this amount and Brazil 
the remainder. The agreement covered a period of 10 years 
and expired in 1874. 

There was a greater increase in trade after the mail line 
suspended operations. It was shown that the bulk of trade 
was carried on by the unsubsidized cargo and sailing vessels. 

In 1865 mail subsidies on lines to Hawaii, Japan, and China 
were established. That continued for from 6 to 10 years, and 
the companies surrendered the contracts. The benefits were 
ras yr Te and trade was not increased by this Govern- 
ment aid. 

From 1847 to 1879 the Government had spent over $21,000,000 
in subsidies and subventions, and all the American merchant 
ships then afloat could have been bought for $7,000,000. 

That was the result, so far as creating or adding to our 
merchant marine was concerned. 

We made no further move in that direction after that ex- 
perience until 1891, when we passed the mail contract law, 
under which we have been paying several times as much for 
carrying the mails as would be necessary under the regular 
sea postal rates. 

The privilege of contracting for mail service under that act 
was extended in 1912 to all vessels admitted to and maintaining 
United States registry. 

March 8, 1917, and again June 5, 1920, the act was amended, 
mainly by adding provisions. 

In 1914 we had several million tons less of overseas shipping 
under our flag than we had in 1861. 

Subsidies have never created or permanently helped to build 
up our merchant marine. No form of subsidy or subvention 
has ever created foreign trade or increased it. 

Statutes will not do it. Proper administration of sound laws 
will help mightily. Proper interest, business foresight, real 
energy, and the right men can do it. 

No ship is worth berth room in the hands of inefficient, in- 
different, incompetent, inexperienced men. This is the ex- 
perience of all countries; and recognizing this and applying it, 
the merchant ships of other countries have earned good returns. 

OUR LAWS. 

In the past we have sought to encourage by our laws the 
building of ships in this country and the shipping business. 

We threw all the work of building ships documented and 
licensed in the coastwise trade into American shipyards, 


ships, even wrecked on our coast, salvaged, and pur- 

chased at sale by American citizens, could not have American 
registry unless two-thirds of their value was spent on repairs 
in American shipyards, 

Have the shipyards appreciated the laws which have favored 
them? See the statement by Carlos de Zafra, which I insert. 

We gave monopoly of coastwise trade to American vessels. 

We admitted free of duty all material used in the construc- 
tion and furnishing of vessels. 

We terminated the use of our courts and jails by foreign ship- 
owners to compel their crews to stick to their ships. 

We have given the right to American ships in the coastwise 
trade to pass through the Panama Canal without tolls, 

We have relieved American shipping from certain taxes. 

We have done much to equalize wages with our competitors; 
and since fuel and supplies are bought where they can be 
had cheapest, there is no difference in operating cost in that 


We continue the mail subvention, 

It can not be said that Congress has been inimical to or 
neglectful of our maritime interests. 

There has been a lack of cooperation among those primarily 
concerned, absence of unity of effort, something wanting in na- 
tional pride and love of country, and among those who build, 
own and operate, and invest in ships. The latter spirit has been 
perhaps overstrained because of the absence of the main prin- 
ciple, cooperation, which was encountered to an appalling de- 
gree. 


If subsidies would solye the problem, why have we not 
already found the remedy? 

It is averred that we have for several years past been allow- 
ing the greatest subsidy ever known. Very well; what greatly 
concerns us is the result that failure is written all over the 
record. 

Take away the vessels owned by the Shipping Board and the 
vessels owned by companies which carry their own products, 
such as the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the United Fruit Co., and our merchant marine to- 
day is no farther ahead than it was before the war. With the 
exception of four freighters recently purchased by the Dollar 
Line, there is not a privately owned American vessel operating 
in the trans-Pacific trade between the United States and Asia. 
Captain Dollar runs two boats in a feeder service up the 
Yangtze River, 1,600 miles, and they fly the American flag. If 
they touched some foreign port and an American port once a 
year, they would be entitled to the subsidy. 


INSURANCE. 


Congress recently passed a law which seeks to legalize and 
validate combinations among insurance companies—a more or 
less gigantic trust—but even after that, American concerns 
must look to big foreign companies to underwrite their lines. 
Let the Government save to American shipowners 3 to 4 per 
cent on their insurance and do away with this complicated 
“general average,” which no insured understands and which 
places him in the hands of the insurance company a helpless 
suppliant in case of loss. What we need is a plain, understand- 
able policy, which says what it means and means what it un- 
derstandingly says. No man living two blocks away from a 
building which is burned should be required to share in the loss 
or risk. General average requires that. 

Marine insurance ought to be placed on the principle of the 
shortest distance between two points, a direct, straight line, in- 
stead of a devious, confused, uncertain conglomeration of wan- 
dering provisions, including that indefinite, ambiguous, cumber- 
some general-average clause, under which investments are tied 
up for as long a time as 10 years at times. 

The average charge for insurance will be 4} to 6 per cent, 
and amounts to 6 or 7 per cent of the total operating cost. The 
rates on steamers are from 41 to 6 per cent, and on cargoes 2 to 
3 per cent (p. 443). 

At least 65 per cent of all American vessel insurance is writ- 
ten with foreign companies. All American-flag ships are classi- 
fied in Lloyd's Register. On this subject I quote fronr the hear- 
ings (p. 381): 

With reference to insurance, Mr. Rossbottom, the item of insurance 

estimating 


= : ver important factor in the operating expense of ships, 
no 
Mr. ear oe The ttem S insurance, as far as the ship itself ts 


am 
operating a steamer that the in in: 
para 10 per cent or 15 per cent in p 
= 8 another ship of my e I am at a disadvantage wi 
the T. 
Benator. FLETCHER, Is not the most of that insurance based on Lloyd's 
classification, or Lloyd's Register? 
Mr. RosssorroM. Yes; it is. 
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i 
Senator FLETCHER. Therefore, Lioyd’s is in a position to classify 
American ships, if they see te Mapes a discrimination, showing 
favoritism, z a way that would very harmful to American shipping, 
would it not 

Mr. RosspoTroM. They are in that position; yes. 

Senator FLETCHER. And most. of this insurance is either. written or 
idee by Torey 5 companies, is it not? 
Mr. Rossnorrou. s. 
Senator FLETCHER. Even insurance carried on` American. ships and 


cargo? 

Me. Rossnorroum., The bulk of it, I should judge, is written by foreign 

urance companies. 

e FLETCHER, guat <a quite an important factor in the cost of 
operation, is it not, Mr. Ross om 

PY. Rossportom. Not rae be Fi a Ld Sages 3 
in getting the business. e rate that I m 

of 5 8 to cover all ges a risks, is a fixed charge with me. 
The insurance companies might charge me a. quarter or a half of 1 per 
cent more than they charge the foreign steamship pone! A but I can 
33 of it; veh when Tey go to the 3 3 4 B —.— 
b ttom's ou have pay one-guar 0 ? 

than vou pay if vei akin by Bill Jones's p.“ then I lose the shipper 
there. That is the important part of it. 

Mr. CULLEN. Does that happen very often, Mr. Rossbottom? 

Mr; Rossnorrou. It has happened frequently: The Shipping Board 
has had quite some trouble in that respect, because of the insurance 
companies 5 classifying their steamers, I think they are try- 
ing to straighten t out. 

Senator FLETCHER. So that under the present situation, in view of 
the classification by Lloyd’s and the strength of fo insurance com- 
panies, American ships encounter ‘very considerable obstacles and diffi- 
culties under the head of insurance, do they not? 

Mr. Rosssorrom, I think they would. 

Senator FLETCHER, And American shippers? 

Mr. Rosssorrom, Yes. 

Senator FLETCHER: Now, I do not know that u care to express 
ourself, but if a way could be devised whereby that insurance. could 

supplied by tas 5 Ne and at cost, would not that be a very 
matérial help to American shipp ? 

« Mr: — In other words, vou are having -the United States 
establish an insurance rtment to 8 with Lloyd's, so that 
American ships and American shippers could be assured of getting a 
as far as rates are concerned; if they could not get them 

won could get them from the Government. Is t what 

ag are driving at? 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL, 

It is fair to suggest, as the proponents of this measure do, 
“if you object to it, propose something else.” 

My proposal is this: 

Just as soon as possible the Shipping Board, through the 
Fleet Corporation, should take over and operate directly all 
their ships, precisely as the Government now operates the Pan- 
ama Steamship Line and the United States Line, heretofore 
mentioned. To do this. they will be obliged. to engage men of 
skill and ability. and knowledge of the business, and permit 
those men to employ only the help they absolutely need, under 
the supervision of the board, dismissing a large number of 
political appointees who are simply in each other’s way, clos- 
ing that door to job hunters, timeservers, the inexperienced 
and incompetent, making it the resort of political patronage 
runners, and then systematize the work and place it on a 
strictly commercial business basis, 

A sincere effort should first be made to execute in good faith 
and with real energy the merchant marine act of 1920. 

Dismiss more than one-half of the 8,000 employees here in 
Washington and select the capable, industrious ones actually 
needed. 

Reduce the needless expenses several million dollars a year, 
and build up a proper, effective organization. 

Conduct the affairs on a business basis and according to 
business principles. 

I know they will say it can not be done. My answer is, try 
it. You have not yet given that plan a full and fair trial. 

I think, too, commercial treaties in conflict with section 34 
opposed to the proposal to bring 50 per cent of the immigrants 
in American ships, should be denounced according to their 
terms. The old treaties should be abrogated in toto, and new 
treaties should be made permitting of our freedom of action 
respecting discriminating duties and transportation of immi- 
grants, The Shipping Board should be not merely a. super- 
vising body, outlining policies when pressed, but a directing, 
managing body, in control of a great enterprise, functioning 
with enthusiasm and vitalizing interest, 

There is work for them to do in their offices, learning the 
shipping business and managing it. They will require, of 
course, strong, experienced men to assist and advise and exe- 
cute. They have some, but have merely made a beginning, and 

Are not warranted in saying the Government is impotent, and 
then want the people to pay individuals or corporations to take 
the ships off their hands and ‘relieve them of annoyance. 

Second. Authorize the Shipping Board, if further legislation 
in that regard is required, to sell ships to American citizens 
and bona fide American companies on the payment of 25 per 
cent in cash, the remainder to be paid in equal annual install- 
ments of one-tenth each, deferred payments bearing interest at 


the rate of 4 per cent per: annum, payable annually, secured 
by first lien upon the vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
with the right to foreclose in case of any default: That would 
mean, for illustration, a:10,000-ton (dead weight) vessel would 
be sold for $300,000. Twenty-five per cent cash would amount 
to $75,000. The remainder would be $225,000. There would be 
payable each year for 10 years $22,500, with 4 per cent interest, 
amounting: to $9,000 annually on each note for $22,500.. The 
money to purchase one of these ships would ordinarily cost the 
buyer 9 per cent interest: The Government can obtain money 
at 4 per cent. Therefore, without its costing. the Government 
anything, it can afford to save these purchasers 5 per cent on 
the $225,000, which would equal $12,250. The direct subsidy 
on such a cargo vessel, as provided in this bill, would be $16,500, 
By this plan we could assist the purchaser practically as much, 
without its costing anything, as we can by going into the Treas: 
ury. for the direct subsidy, 

Third. At the risk of being charged with socialistic tendencies 
I would, if it is found necessary. to accomplish what the Ship- 
ping Board claims to aim at, have the Government furnish in- 
surance, hull and cargo, as to all marine risks, to all American 
vessels at cost, and either create or so establish the American 
bureau of shipping as to have it serve the purpose, a classifi- 
cation agency, to have a similar relation to American shipping 
as Lloyd's has to British shipping: The Government could in 
this way save American shipowners, without raiding the Treas- 
ury at all, approximately 2 to 3 per cent on their item of in- 
surance, which is now a burden on them owing to their depend- 
ence on Lloyd's and foreign underwriters and insurance com- 
panies. This could be done by an organization under the Ship- 
ping Board similar to the War Risk Bureau, which was estab- 
lished and operated during the war in the Treasury Department; 
This bureau was established at the instance and request of 
American shipowners. It wrote the war risks at very low 
rates and netted the Government some $17,000,000. This is an 
instance of the Government conducting a considerable business 
efficiently and economically, and disproving the claim that the 
Government is incapable of conducting a large enterprise like 
the shipping business successfully, In other words, 2 per cent 
of the insured value of hull and cargo saved the owners and 
shippers would amount to an enormous sum, and this could be 
done by establishing a proper classification agency and writing 
the insurance at actual cost. Of course marine insurance com- 
panies will object, but the chief interference will be with for- 
eign agencies and companies who now dictate both classifica- 
tion: and insurance. 

Mr. Howard says (p. 1779) that he has made the calculations 
and finds that the subsidy proposed would amount to about one- 
quarter of a cent per bushel’ of wheat; while the insurance 
amounts to 5 mills per bushel in winter and 4 mills in sum- 
mer, The subsidy would be about 24 mills. As to cotton, the 
subsidy would be about 10 cents per bale, while the insurance is 
$1.408 per bale. Now, if the Government would provide that 
insurance at cost, in the case of cotton it would be of much more 
assistance than the subsidy, and in the case of wheat it would 
be worth one-fourth as much and avoid any drain on the 
Treasury. 

I expect to discuss this subject of classification and insurance, 
which has a very important bearing on shipping, more in detail 
later. For the present I ask leave to insert at the close of my 
remarks: some extracts from authorities on the subject under 
the head of “Insurance.” (See Appendix B.) 

J ask to insert as part of my remarks this statement from 
the Monthly. Summary of Foreign Commerce for April, 1922, 
showing. the value of imports and exports for the month of 
April, 1921, as compared with the same month of 1922, and for 
the 10 months ending April, 1921, as compared with the 10 
months ending April, 1922; also what proportion was carried 
ane American vessels: and what in foreign vessels. (See Appen- 

0.) 

I wish also to insert, without reading, an editorial from the 
American Economist (see Appendix D), a Republican pro- 
tective-tariff publication, of Jane 9, 1922; also an editorial from 
The Nation of July 5, 1922 (see Appendix F), and other clip- 
pings, which are not long, bearing on the matters discussed, 
which I tender. (See Appendix G.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. While the chairman of the Shipping Board 
is going about the country campaigning, urging the passage of 
this bill, broadeasting literature, statements, and speeches in 
support of it, exercising his advertising powers and resources 
more or Jess at Government expense, perhaps he will take time to 
explain the details of the enormous expenditures in his bureau, 
Of course, he will dilate upon the mismanagement”. and the 
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awful condition of the records and books, but the people may 
ask what has become of the great economies promised a year 
ago and why it is after Congress appropriated $250,000 “ to 
enable you to employ expert accountants” for the purpose of 
examination and investigation in order to sum up a balance 
sheet and put the accounts in such shape that monthly profit 
and loss statements could be prepared, which it was thought 
could be done in a few months, and was, in fact, accomplished, 
substantially, last November, that work is still uncompleted? 

Perhaps he can make it clear why the only economies thus 
far effected are those which would have automatically occurred 
when ship construction ceased and when some 700 ships were 
taken out of service and tied up. Maybe he can explain why 
the expenses of the operation division continue as they are, 
although the number of ship operators have been reduced from 
100 to 41. It may be the people will want to know why he 
discharged people right and left, took some of them back at 
increased salaries, and added others. They may ask about this 
bureau being the chief point of attack by that army of the 
boasted. Republican majority which stormed Washington over 
a year ago and is still unsatisfied in a determined assault di- 
rected especially against the Shipping Board pie counter. The 
people may have some curiosity on the subject of the possi- 
bility of practicing economy and obtaining efficient service 
when places are made for political self-seekers without regard 
to their fitness for the work and limited only by the demand 
and pressure. 

I dare say the questions will be put, When are you going to 
adjust the claims against the Fleet Corporation and the Ship- 
ping Board and liquidate the assets left over from war condi- 
tions? When are you going to collect from overpaid contrac- 
tors, from operators and others who justly owe the corporation 
or the board?” 

For instance, there are States where the statute of limita- 
tions will soon run against claims which ought to be enforced, 
and yet those claims still drag their weary length as if there 
Was no purpose or desire to end them. The statute does not 
run against the Government, but the Fleet Corporation is 
not the Government and can sue and be sued, says the Supreme 
Court. The people will most likely inquire, “ Within what time 
do you expect a lot of lawyers receiving salaries of $20,000 a 
year and a corps of experts and advisers, researchers, investi- 
gators, and the like to work themselves out of renumerative, 
easy positions?” 

They will ask, “ Why pay storage, guards, accountants, and 
assistants looking after material scattered all over the country 
left on hand when building ceased more than a year ago?” 
“ Why should it require more than a year for you to be able to 
make a complete statement of claims against the Fleet Cor- 
poration and of the accounts receivable, and why delay adjust- 
ment of them?” Why continue a lot of unnecessary offices 
and employees?” What about the hundreds of engines at 
Erie and Chicago?” What does it cost to take care of hun- 
dreds of winches and other material in Chicago and yards full 
of life rafts and lifeboats in Tacoma?” You will be asked 
if there were not, when you took charge, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—as much as $750,000 in Portland and Seattle 
alone—in liquidated damage claims due the Fleet Corporation. 
What has been done about them? Suppose you publish the list 
of bad accounts receivable and specify the Democrats. Publish 
the list of settled claims and specify the Democrats. Publish 
the list of unsettled claims pending and specify the Democrats. 

I hesitate to mention Democrat or Republican in this discus- 
sion, because I do not recognize these matters as party ques- 
tions, but so much has been said with that meaning by those 
favoring this measure that I venture to suggest the showing 
of the books with specific reference to political affiliations. 

“Put the Government's house in order before asking for fur- 
ther drafts on the taxpayers, and after you do that we will 
then be in position to determine whether or not ‘ Government 
operation of ships is an impossibility.’ ” 

We can not well say before that is done whether or not the 
Shipping Board should be speedily relieved of this “ costly 
legacy” of a previous administration, as you designate this 
superb fleet of new merchant ships, over 13,000,000 dead-weight 
tons, and close out its business. 

A very effective campaign of great public importance could 
be carried on inside your organization, and there are possibili- 
ties of real public benefit in that field, where the exercise of 
some high-class executive and administrative work would count 
mightily for an American merchant marine. 

THE SITUATION. 

Speaking generally, let me say, in addition to what I have 
mentioned, we inherited, if you please, from the war 2,311 
vessels, aggregating 13,600,000 dead-weight tons. Included were 
1,689 steel vessels, 592 wooden, 18 composite, 12 concrete. 


S of them, at least 100, have been sold. 
gs. y 

Of the steel vessels 26 are passenger cruisers. 

We have 15,418,000 gross tons of ocean-going merchant ships 
under our flag, consisting of 5,884 vessels. 

Great Britain has 10,324 ocean-goitig merchant vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 21,589,000. 

The United States is far ahead of every other nation except 
Great Britain. 

The object and purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
merchant marine is not, primarily at least, to create an enter- 
prise which would be likely to be immediately profitable as a 
business venture. The real and vital purpose is the preserva- 
tion, development, and extension of American commerce over- 
seas. The merchant marine is the necessary instrumentality, 
by which this is to be done. We make a mistake to constantly 
think only in terms of the ship operator and his profits. By 
that attitude we miss the true greatness of what we are trying 
to do. Commerce is the thing. Its transportation is the instru- 
mentality—of vital importance, it is true—but an incident re- 
quired in achieving the real end. While we are establishing 
new markets and new shipping lines the transportation may 
not be profitable purely as a business yenture. Particularly in 
times of depression and readjustment we must expect to en- 
counter discouragement and financial loss. 

That means a call for prodigious and unflinching effort. Our 
profit will come from an enriching American commerce beyond 
the seas and the national advancement sure to follow. Of 
course, if profits come directly, so much the better, but we 
should not count on them at once. Essential to the develop- 
ment of our foreign commerce is the creation and maintenance 
of an American merchant marine. 

If we fail to provide this instrumentality our commerce will 
languish and foreign trade assume a state of arrested develop- 
ment; our rivals in trade, possessing ships and skilled in their 
operation, may be expected to discriminate against us, and we 
will find before a great while that those who own the facilities 
of ocean transportation will control the commerce of the world, 

Scarcely secondary in importance to the promotion of foreign 
trade is the need to provide a fleet of vessels to meet national 
emergencies, such as we have recently encountered. There is 
no such thing as sea power without adequate merchant ships. 

Liners, trawlers, tankers, tramps, and the ordinary merchant 
vessel are as essential as dreadnaughts and destroyers. 

While the naval fleet represents the striking and protecting 
half of sea power, the carrying and supplying half consists of 
the merchant marine, and both are equally vital to the success 
of military effort. I look upon an American merchant marine 
therefore as necessary to promote American commerce and as 
vital to our national life. I would not, if I could help, see it 
fail for want of well-ordered and consistent governmental en- 
couragement and support. 

I can not bring myself to favor the kind of encouragement 
and support and the ways and means of supplying it as pro- 
vided in the bill. The spectacle of representatives of private 
enterprise—shipping or otherwise, established or incipient— 
crowding to the Capital from every quarter of the country to 
importune the Congress or the individual Members, or any bu- 
reau of the Government conceivably vested with such vast pow- 
ers, for a participation in governmental favors is a thing not 
to be tolerated, much less encouraged. 

I need not repeat the further reasons already discussed. The 
Government should not go out of the shipping business. No 
matter what we decide to do a few years from now, there is 
work for the Shipping Board outside of operating the vessels. 
The rates at which American commerce shall be carried, the 
routes upon which steamship lines shall be established, ques- 
tions of discrimination, classification, and insurance, and such 
other regulatory powers as will favor the development of Amer- 
ican trade in foreign lands, are matters which clearly should be 
within the supervision and control of the Government. 

Eventually private ownership and management will come, but 
careful, sympathetic, and intelligent governmental supervision, 
in the interests of American commerce, must obtain if we are 
to have “the Starred Banner the talisman of a world com- 
merce.” 


(P. 2391 of hear- 


APPENDIX A. 
{Extracts from Captain Pendleton’s statement.] 
. . * * * 


. . 
Senator FLETCHER. As I understand you, your view is that the 
Shipping Board ought to go on and operate these ships for five years, 
directly, themselves. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Senator, you can not sell them. In my judgment 
it is foolish and futile to try to take and sell these ships at the present 


e. 
Senator FLETCHER. Would you continue to operate them as they are 
now doing, under these agency agreements, whereby they stan the 


losses and the agents get a commission? . 
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Mr. PENDLETON. Oh, well, that is a mistake to think that. They 
have to keep up an organization, and I do not think there is 
operator who has made much, if any, profit out of the Shipping . 
vessels. They are only paying on the outward business the regular 
ordinary commission that is paid by every private owner, 5 per cent. 
Out of that he must pay office expenses, cables, te ore up- 
keep of his organization, and on the return business it is 24 cent, 
and that is general and sometimes only half of what the private op- 
erator pays. 

Senator FLETCHER. Well, now, suppose 7 — were representing the 
Government with all of these ships, would you continue the gr 
pn of operating or would you undertake to operate directly the 

overnment 

Mr. PENDLBTON. Oh, no; you can not do that. It is impossible, and 
Se saree Bo it in MACE OPO IDAT ATN got to have 
the same kind of an organ on tha ey ow. 

Senator Frercier. You think their present plan is all right, only 
they ought to reduce the freight rates 

Mr. PENDLETON. Reduce the rates. As long as there are cargoes 
to 4447 I believe American ships should carry them. 

Senator Fiercner. Do you think they should reduce the rate to a 
point where they could 8 a majority of the business? 

Mr. Penprerox, Up to ‘per cent of it, I would say, to put the 
ships in use. 

Senator FLETCHER. Even at a loss? 

* * » * 

Senator Fhercner. Would you also favor 

its own ships and cargo? 


» * * 
the Government insuring 


Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir, Senator, you may recall that we had 
some little debate on that in the Senate, and I am very s ly in 
favor of the Government nting us, as Parliament granted to Lloyd's, 


a charter 80 al Pr o our urance business on the same reason- 
able rates as nd does hers. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, might I interrupt you there to ask one question? 

Senator FLETCHER. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. Davis. I only want to ask one question: Have you examined 
the Edmonds insurance bill that recently 1 Congress ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have not e over it carefully; no, sir. 

Mr. ‘Davis. Mr. BpmMonps and the others who were instrumental in 
the passage of that bill claim that it will remedy our difficulties from 
the insurance standpoint. Tbat is the reason I want to get your 
opinion on ‘it. 

P Mr. PENDLETON. I have talked with Mr. Epmoxnbs somewhat on that 
and it is only ån the District of Columbia as I see it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it authorizes the incorporation of a company here 
in the District of Columbia, but it could then do business anywhere. 
And then his idea was it would afford a model for similar incorpora- 
tions in the States, 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes. We have great difficulty ; there is not enough 
insurance facilities in this country to take care of more than—oh, if 
our ships were all running, we have not more than enough to take care 
of more than—a third of it. There are only what you — Bug se 


I believe in wood, Senator. 
The salt water and rots iron, That is why it -will 
destroy iron so quick. 


Senator FLETCHER. I am glad to find a man who has some faith in 
wooden 


p. 
. PUNDLETON. Well, I am going on record again right here, just 
the same as I did two years ago, that in 10 years there will be lots 
of wooden vessels so much better than the steel ones that for the 
ordinary tramp carrier steel will never come back. I am going on 
record again, so they will have it to throw at me 10 years from now. 
Senator FLETCHER. Somehow I always believed there was some use 
that these wooden sh could be put to. 


Mr, PENDLETON. No; those are wood. 
preserves w. 


en vessels, and 
y carried niter and coffee all of that cargo from 
d China and all these ports all over the world, isn't it 
strange that the wood should have gone to. pieces so in view of 
the fact that those ships at that time were never steel strapped and 
these ships are all di pads: sten) strapped, and ordinarily when we 
used to have 12-inch e ‘our old sailing-ship days we now have 
14-inch ceiling in these ships? 
Mr. LISSNER. I think we have made a mistake in selling you those 


shies so cheap. 
r. PENDLETON. If I hadn’t thought so, I should not have bought 
them at that price. [Laughter.] 

Mr. .Brieos, You believe in wooden 
Kond PENDLETON. Yes, sir; I do. 

ve. 

Mr. Briccs. How many? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Two hundred and forty. 

Mr. Brigas. Have you operated them at a loss or at a profit? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, managed to pay my bills every Saturday 


t. 
à Bnicds. Are you familiar with these Shipping Board wooden 


ps 
Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Briacs. You were about their reng double strapped. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Steel -strapped ; yes, 8 

. Briccs. Does that improve them over the other types? 

. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

. Briecs. Much or little? 


shtpa, then? 
I ve owned 240—my people 


they are a stron, ship than the steel ones 
are. I haven't any question of doubt in 33 
two crosswise, the steel in 
wooden one. 

Mr. Brices. Are you = pia of taking those ships out and sinking 


them or burning them u 
Mr. PENDLETON, No, ; notwithstanding it would be the best thing 
for me that could occur, they come in competition with me. 


og! it baa me & fair question, I will tell you no; I think it would 
Mr. Brices. Why do you think it would be criminal? 


a dozen first-class good ne insurance e 5 Mr P MOTE think wah Nave AIA ear 
known t ever expect to more than half of their premi- r. PENDLETON., when we have to up a merchant 
ums in ped 3 1 to 45 cent. Now, if a risk 1 Kt k a 7 N e 2 go to wor ane: 3 
costs 10 per cent and they cb. 10 per cent, it costs anywhere i fust ar mach cis) the 5 . ve 
from 4 to 43; never over 5. That is the way it figures. Of cou now. * y are 


the rest goes to salaries ‘and expenses of the organization. Lloxd's 
figures a iz per cent profit is a reasonably good return; consequently, 
the cost of the insurance in Lloyd's would be 43 to 5 per cent. 

Mr. ‘Davis. The result is this bill will result in the encouragement 
and establishment and buflding of more and stronger American 
merchant marine insurance companies. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have tried for 15 years to get an act of imcor- 

ration in some way, so that we could form a Lloyd's the same as they 

ave in England, and I do not understand that this bill win do it, 
although I have not seen it. I had a talk with Mr. EpmMonps some 


baer Vw oe rivate companies, do 


u favor the Government insuring those pro es? 
ir, PENDLETON. I do. You might mecali, ator, that I suggested 
a plan in the statement I made, t I won't go into now—but I sug- 


ave a thira for the private companies, which is all they could 
take care of, and make it at actual cost. 

Senator FLETCHER. And then most of these policies that are issued 
contain what they call a general-average clause that nobody knows 
bak th means, and the man does not know what his loss is after he has 
sufer . 

Mr, PExDLErON. That is true, Senator, It cost me $100,000 by not 
knowing what a policy said once. 

* * * . + » kd 


Senator FEETCHER, Do you think if this bill is passed and these sub- 
sidies provided for here are granted, will that prompt private interests 
to purchase these ships, or will they have to still depend on a reduc- 
tion of freight rates? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I tell you, they have got to reduce freight in order 
to get into business, because there are all the waipa in the business 
now that tbe business can stand. If you put another ship into the 
business, if there are five cargoes and you put in seven ships, there are 
already five in it now, so when you put in extra ships the other fellow 
has got to haul up or you have. 

Senator FLETCHER. You operate ships, do you, Captain? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Y sir, 

Senator FEETCHER., Steam vessels as well as sailers? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLETCHER. Coastwise as well as fo n? 

Mr. PENDLETON. All trades, wherever wind and water goes. It don't 
make any difference where the freight gosi whether to Hongkong, 
Singapore—wherever I can find ‘anything to take. 

Senator FLETCHER. You operate tramps or regular lines? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Tramps. 

5 FLETCHER. Did you purchase some of the Shipping Board 
ships 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Firercuen. How many of them? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Five. 

Senator FLETCHER. Were they all finished? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; they were all finished. 
me 31 unfinished ones. 

Senator FLETCHER. Are those steel? 


They have just sold 


rse, (| earning just ag much 
MBs 


RIGGS. But they are tied up now. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The steel ones are tied up. There are four times as 
many steel ones tied up as there are wooden ones—well, three times, 
eres FLETCHER. Are they operating any wooden ships at all now? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Not the Shipping Board. ; no. I guess I the 

fellow operating 
and put them into the hardest work 
rock from down South, Senator, h 
aa Senator FLETCHER. Do you take the machinery out and use them as 
rs 


Mr. PENDLETON. No; I am using them as steamers. 

Mr. BRIGGS. They are all equipped, these wooden vessels, all equipped 
with motor power? They are power-driven vessels? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir; regular steamships. There is the same 
5 in them for power as there is in the steel ones. 

r. Brtecs. The same equipment? 

Mr. PENDLETON, Yes—well, I say most of them, except some ships 
are oll engines—some steel ships—and the wooden ones are all steam. 

Mr. Buiccs. How many vessels, Shipping Board vessels, are you 
operating now? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Not any at all. 

Mr. Bucas. How long has it been since 9 5 have operated any? 

Mr. PENDLETON. We operated a few. hree or four companies got 
into difficulties, and Tom Scott, when he was commissioner, got me to 
look after them; and I went over to England and got them back. 
But we didn’t operate many. 

Mr, Bricos. Is there much difference in the cost of operation of 
these wooden ships and steel ships, from your 3 

Mr. PENDLETON, Well, they are heavier in fuel consumption, because 
the ships are heavier. They weigh more. 

Mr. Bricas. Which does 

Mr. PENDLETON. The wooden ships. 

Mr. Bricos. The wooden ship weighs more than the steel ship? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; 50 per cent more. And you have got to put 
5 volume of weight through the water, you see, and it takes more 
uel, 

Mr. Briggs. It takes more power to drive the vessel along at the 
same speed? 

Mr. NDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrees. But do you have to operate them at the same speed as 
you do the others? 

Mr. PENDLETON. No; not necessarily; but, of course, the ordinary 
tramp ship is 9 knots an hour. 

Mr. Briecs, What do you carry in these wooden yessels—what kind 
of cargoes? 

‘Mr. PENDLETON. Anything that offers. 

Mr. Builds. But what is the usual cargo? 

Mr. PENDLETON, Mostly coal, N roch, I have only just been 
petting them ready recently, the last three or four months. I only 

ght them a short time ago and put three of them in commission, 
and the other two I am starting on now. 

Mr. Brrees. You expect to put those others in commission, do you? 


Ar. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 
. Brices. And those are wooden vessels? 
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Mr. PrNDLxrox. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brices. You really think there is some future for the wooden 
me do you? 
r. PENDLETON. Well, there is just as much future for the wooden 
one as there is for the steel one for short voyage. You see, the wooden 
ships are small-sized ships and they never could be used on such long 


trips. 

Kr. Bnicas. They run about 3,000 tons? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Three thousand five hundred dead weight. But they 
can't operate successfully more than 2,000 miles from the cheapest 
coaling station; otherwise Hampton Roads. You take it north of the 
Equator, where there is probably 20,000 tons of cargo carried in a 
year, they can operate successfully; when you get them farther away 
than that they burn too much for that distance. 

Mr. Buden, They are coal burners? 

Mr. Pexpieron. Yes, sir; and they are too expensive on coal, and 
with the larger size ships on lon 308 n of course, they can't com- 

te; but for short voyages a 5, ton ship in the near-by West 

ndies trade can carry cargoes per ton per le just as cheap as an 

8,000-ton ship can, because the time of loading and discharging takes 
so much longer on the 8,000-ton ship that the other vessel can load 
quicker and get back quicker. 

Mr. Briees. How do these ships compare in stanchness and skill 
with which they are built—seaw ess—with vessels built before the 
war of wood, wooden vessels? 


Mr. PENDLETON. I think some of them are the best bullt wooden 
ships that have ever struck salt water, and some of them that were 
built in a hurry, when they worked on them nights, not well planned, 
have had difficulties, but I have never known a wooden ship to go out 
an fill up in the Atlantic Ocean for want of strength. St ones 

ave. 

Mr. Bricos. What percentage of these vessels, of these wooden ves- 
sels that you think are good vessels, well-built vessels, are those that 
belong in the class that you think are not so good—just N 

Mr. PENDLETON. Of course, they are getting—well, down the James 
River I went over perhaps a couple hundred of them some time ago. 
We had 25 or such a matter under our charge, I think. I should say 
that ay a class there isn’t over 15 to 25 per cent of them that are 
real bad. 

Mr. BrRices. Not over 15 or 25 per cent? 

Mr. PexpLeron. Not over 25 per cent that are bad. And they are 
all steel strapped except a few. 

Mr. Bricas. That increases the strength of the vessel materially? 

Mr. PENDLETON, I think so; yes, sir. The model of them is what is 
against them, Mr. Briggs. I don’t know as you perhaps appreciate 
that, but I might as well say it is the model that is against them, their 
draft of water. 

A steel ship of that size will draw 20 feet—19 to 20 feet—and these 
ships draw 25 to 26, and that eliminates them from good freight rates. 
In other words, it limits you to the place where a large-sized ship can 

„ and it handicaps them a great deal that way, and of course when 
Freight rates are down the wa they are now, when all ships are not 
making very much, unless it is the most economical operation, it is 
quite a_handica| 

Mr. BRIGGS. 


I say, 
that there is a great deal of shipping tied up in every 8 of the 
world to-day, and a great deal of testimony here has been to the effect 
that for the amount of commerce to be carried now there was really an 
over amount of tonnage. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir; there are about 62,000,000 tons and prob- 
ably business for 45,000 tons. 

Mr. Brics. And I say, when you have got that condition, the one 
that you are referring to, when rates are low, it is difficult for both 
steel and wooden ships, not only wooden supe but steel as well, to 
secure cargoes, adequate cargoes; that is true, it not? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brices. Now, are these wooden ships insurable? Can you get 
Insurance on them? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, they didn't want to take them, and I said 
all right; I would take the risk myself, until after they went aboard 
of them, and then old man Eaton, of Boston, 79 years old, says, “ Well, 
Pendleton, I will take off my hat to you. Those are the best wooden 
vessels I have ever been aboard of.” And after that there was no 
trouble in insuring them, but the first of them I insured the cargo 
myself. I never have had a cent of insurance on a hull. 

Mr. Brigas. Who is “old man Eaton”? 

Mr. PrxpbLxrox. Captain Eaton, of the Boston Insurance Co. 

Mr. Bricos. That is a reputable insurance company? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; one of the la t in the country. 

Mr. 3 And you have no trouble insuring wooden ships any 
longer 

Mr. PENDLETON. Not after he saw that one. Of course, the news- 
panes had given them such a black eye, you see, that if ygu undertake 
o do anything in London they wire you back, “ Nothing doing.” They 
won’t insure them at all. 

ate ates You don't beiſeve they deserve the black eye they have 
receiv’ 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir; I don’t, and I never shall. 

Mr. Briecs. Are the insurance rates, the rates that you have to pay 
for insuring these vessels, much higher than what you have to pay for 
insuring steel vessels? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, the rate is probably double on some cargoes. 
Of course, until their reputation is rehabilita „us you might say, the: 
will forbid them from carrying sugar, unless I wanted to take the ris 
on the whole cargo of sugar myself, and I don’t know that I would 
want to take chances on that. 

Mr. Brigas. They did carry sugar after the war, didn't they, be- 
tween Cuba and the United States 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; there were a few of them did. There isn’t an 
reason why they should mot be able to carry it, use before 1 
practically 90 per cent of every pound of sugar that came into this 
country came in wooden vessels. 

Mr. Green, These same vessels are carrying sugar from Hawali, I 
think, on the Pacific coast, 


Mr. PENDLETON. I think they did out there. There isn’t any reason 
why they can not carry sugar. I delivered a cargo of phosphate rock 
the other day and the man said it was the best cargo he had ever had 
there. They didn't even have the sweat on the bottom of the vessel 
that the steel vessel ordinarily has. 

Mr. Bulces. And this was a wooden ship? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Bricos. One of the Shipping Board vessels? 

Mr. PENDLETON. One of mine that I bought from the Shipping 


with reference to insurance rates ap- 


Mr. Bricos. Is it customar. 
barge twice as much as they do for insur- 


plicable to wooden vessels to e 
ance in steel vessels? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, more. They will charge Pees all they can get, 

if a merchant has a 

in a certain company, if you want to take his business 45 must 

rate 80 


. PENDLETON. It is use 1 
has much cheaper insurance. 

Mr. Brices. The same character of rates would be applied to a 
5 built before the war as well as Shipping Board vessels, 
wou 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir; there isn't anything in that claim that 
these ships are poorer built, except that in some cases where Schwab 
rushed them so much in that July list when they launched 100 ships— 
there isn’t anything in it that they are built poorer than they were 
before the war. 

Mr. Briees. Your idea is that there is the same amount of misin- 
formation about the character and value of the wooden ship? 

Mr. PENDLETON. gi idea is that the wooden ship has been abused. 

Mr. Bricos. The Shipping Board ships? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLETCHER, May I ask, Does that difference in insurance rate 
apply both to the hull and cargo on wooden ships? 

T. PENDLETON. I don't carry any insurance on anything I have in 
the world, on the hull. 

Senator FLETCHER. You said that the rate on the wooden ship was 
about twice what it was on the steel ship, as I understood you. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLETCHER. Does that apply on the hull and cargo? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Oh, yes; y. 

Mr. Brices. Your idea then is, as I understand it, with reference to 
the wooden v. 8, that they are an asset really instead of a lability ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, if I had them I should not want to sink them. 
Of course, I might say, Mr. Bricos, that I am the only one perhaps 
around who you might get to say that. Perhaps I should say that. 

Mr. Bricos. Why do you think you are the only one around that 
would say that? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I don't know. I really don't. 

Mr. Bnides. How long did you say you had been in the shipping 
business and operated wooden — 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, my propie came over here in 1626, and they 
have been operating them ever since. 

Mr. Baiccs. Where are your people from, New England? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; I live on an old place down in Maine that 
bas been in our family for 160 years, and five generations of ship- 
masters are buried there, and — | have 3 used to be in the 
whaling business and fishery business, and since Betsy Ross, I might 
say, first hoisted the American flag, they never owned, managed, oper- 
ated, or controlled a dollar in anything that was not under the Ameri- 
can flag, and I guess we have owned more than any other concern in 
this country. 

Mr. Brigas. Owned more what? 
PENDLETON. More different vessels. I have owned myself 230 
or 

Mr. Bries. You know a ship, then, when you see it, a wooden ship? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, I think I do, 

Mr. Brigas. Mr. Pendleton, do you think there would be any market 
for these other wooden ships of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. PENDLETON. No. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do you think there is any market for ships of any kind, 
steel or wood, now? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Not much, not for five years. 

Mr. Bricos. What do you think would be the effect if these ships 
were arena upon the market to-day, all the ships the United States 
owns 

Mr. PENDLETON. You couldn't sell them. You couldn't give them 
away if you made the purchaser guarantee to run them, to operate 
them for five years; that is, start right out and operate them in the 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Bricos, If they were just thrown on the market, and suppose 
some syndicate bought them? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I don't believe you could 
them. That is my view of it. In fact, I had suggested one time that 
the proper way, so that you gentlemen could all have the o e 
to bid and notify your constituents, would be to set these ships up, a 
certain number, 10 or 15—-set them up here in the public hall right here 
in Washington and notify everybody to come there and bid, and sell 
them; when you said you were going to sell 15 or 20, sell them; then 
if they brought a very low price, everybody would be wanting to come 
to the next auction; therefore, you would get a chance to get some 
bidders; but where you put out bids and just 5 5 just kind of go it 
1 merely put out feelers, I don't thin at is the way to 
sell a ship. 

Mr. Bricos. 1 want to ask you, do you believe with Mr. Raymond? 
He testified that about two years ago it would have been possible to 
have arran a financial syndicate to have bought these ships of the 
Shipping Board that the United States Government owns, and that that, 
however, was not taken advantage of but he still thought that if legis- 
lation favorable 2 were passed, another syndicate might be organ- 
ized, a financial syndicate, a shipping syndicate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. To buy these ships? 

Mr. Brices. Les. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, I can only answer that by saying that all of 
the trade of the world is employed now and ships are tied upi what 
would a man want to buy them for? What would a man want to buy 
ships for now? He couldn’t keep them employed. 


>t any syndicate to buy 
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Mr. Bides. I think Mr. Raymond testified that he thought if the 
ships were sold, more of them would have to be tied up than are tied 
up now. 

Mr. PENDLETON. What would à man buy them for to tie them up? 
There is nobody charitable enough to do that. 

Mr. Brigas. Well, I don’t know. Do you think it might mean an 
advance in rates through agreement in any way or control of the ship- 
ping situation? 

Mr. PENDLETON. My opinion is that the Government has got to back 
this proposition or you bave lost the ships, and you have got to put 
them afloat and operate them regardless of price or profit; take the 
cargoes when they are offered, to at least 50 per cent of the commerce 
of this country; then after you drive the foreigner out you will estab- 
lish your lines, you will build up your connections, you will be able to 
sell these ships to the men such as us fellows who don't want to go 
broke now: but when you sold ships to these fellows two or three years 
ago, as I ctated in my statement, you would break every one of them, 
and there isn't one of them that isn’t broke if he carried out his 
obligations to buy them at $150 or $200 a ton—not one. 

Mr. Briggs. Are you familiar with the amendment here for continu- 
ing the trade route practically by the Shipping Board for another five 
years unless they can be sold sooner? 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir. 

Mr. Briacs. That was a proposed amendment offered here by the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the Central West Association, I think, 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf Associations. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have not seen that. Since the Parker bill of 1889, 
I have been coming down here, but this bill I have not prepared any- 
thing on it because I didn't much expect to say anything until I came 
in here day before yesterday to dictate that little statement yesterday 
to the stenographer, 

Mr: Briccs. What do you think of that sort of an amendment, any- 
way 

Mr. PENDLETON. Keeping up the small ports in the South? 

Mr. Brices. Maintaining trade lines that are being carried on now 
by the Shipping 8 

Mr. PENDLETON. I think it should be done. 

Mr. Briecs. For a period of five years, and give them time to organ- 
ize to take over the lines and routes, if it is possible for them to do so? 

Mr, PENDLETON. I think it should be done, and I think the Govern- 
ment is the only one that can do it. If you put it into private hands 
it will swamp anybody that goes into it, because the foreigner will be 
able to beat them out. If you give them ships to-day there isn't any- 
body in the South that can go down there and take a line and operate 
it successfully in competition with the foreigner for five years. 

Mr. Briaocs. In other words, you believe that the operations of the 
board ought to be continued for five years? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I believe that if I owned eyery ship there is in the 
Government I would not sell them or try to sell them, and I would 
give out word that I was not going to sell them—more than a hundred 
of them. And if I advertised 20 ships I would sell them right here in 
Washington at auction so that every man could see what they brought 
and make him bid and put his voice against his brother in bidding 
them up. Then everybody sees what everybody is offering. You gentle- 
men ean go down there and see what they are bidding for them and 
see whether you want to let them go or not after they sell 20, and you 


can stop it you don’t like it. I would like to see every Congressman 
agree to take one ship and get his constituents to and bid. [Laugh- 
ter.] You have got 225,000 people in your district; why not take one 
ship? That would get away with 500 of them. 

* . * s > * . 


ane Brices. You don't belieye in turning the ships loose at this 
me? 

Mr. Penpvueron. I tell you, you can’t sell them. There is no ques- 
tion about that. Disabuse your mind of the idea that you can sell 
these ships. Whenever they have sold 200 of them wi two years 
you send to me for the best suit of clothes you can find in Washington 
and I will order it for you—in the next two years, re; less of 
whether you pass this bill or whether you don’t. It will help some 
perhaps to pass the bill and I am in favor of it; I think it ought to be 
passed, but I don't see anything in the shipping situation except the 
coastwise trade, for the private shipowner for the next five years, and 
I am willing to forego my part ef it as far as it goes in order that we 
can get established and then take the trade over. 

Mr. Biggs. Is it your idea that the Shipping Board should put more 
ships into the service and operate them at even greater loss, unless they 
drove out competition wherever it ent ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Until they are doing 50 per cent of our carrying, 
exports and imports in this country. 

Ir. Brrecs. I think the statement filed here the other day by the 
Shipping Board was that the United States is now carrying 51 per cent. 

Mr. PENDLETON. That is tankers. 

Mr. Brices. That includes tankers, 51 per cent in American and 49 
per cent in foreign vessels; that of tanker cargoes, 75 per cent was 

ecarried in American vessels and 25 per cent in foreign vessels. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. ? 

Mr. Briees. And that of all 5 
was carried in American vessels and 5 r cent in foreign vessels. 

Mr. PENDLETON. That has very recently gone up. 

Mr. Brigas. That has just been brought down to date. The tables 
haye just been furnished here, appearing on page 1747 of the record. 

Mr. Lissxer. That is for 1921. 

Mr. Briees. Yes; water-borne commerce of the United States, 1921. 
That is what I say. 

Mr. Lirssner. I thought you said that was up to date. 

Mr. Baiccs. Well, I meant for the annual returns for the year, the 
last year for which statistics were available. 

Mr. LissNer. Well, that is not at the present time. 
the figures now. 

Mr. Briecs. Well, those are the last official statistics for the year. I 
judge it would be about 25 or 28 per cent at the present time. But 
his is a statement of the last official annual statistics. 

Mr. Lissxkn. But the proportion carried in American bottoms is very 
much less than that now, probably not over 32 per cent, 

Mr. Briees. So far as P secotlect, Mr. Lissner, from the study that 
was filed here, it was stated to be 51.5 per cent in Mr. Lasker’s state- 
ment, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Lissner. I think that included tankers. 

Mr. fogs That makes no difference, That is the statement that 
Was made, 
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excluding tankers, 42 per cent 


Those are not 
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Mr. Lissyer. The only point I am taking issue with is that that 


statement is not up to date. 

Mr. Brices. I think Senator FLETCHER or Mr. EpmMonps asked the 
Supping- Boeng to supply the data showing what percentage was being 
carried American vessels, and Mr. Merrill furnished this.table the 
other gay. which was put in the record about three days ago. It is in 
volume 27. This is the very one, and I presume it was brought down 
to as late a date as he could get data. 

Mr. LISSNER. We have been issuing statements every month from 
the Bureau of Research showing the proportion by months, and for the 
asi ecyerel months of this year the percentages are very much less 

an those. 

— * Brices. I presume, Mr. Lissner, they fluctuate during the 
mon le g 

Mr. LISSNER. They have been preada going down. 

Mr. Brices. I presume they fluctuate during the month. The usual 
practice, I think, is to take the annual returns, the annual showing. I 
think that is the way the annual reports of the Government are gotten 
out eo statistics of foreign and domestic commerce, the statistical 
abstracts. 

Mr. Lissner. Well, I simply state, Mr. Bnidds, that if you want the 
figures up to date you can have them. There has been a steady decline 
for the past year in the percentage of dry cargoes carried in American- 
. Mie in the foreign trade, 

r. BRIGGS. I know, Mr. Lissner, but these are the figures that you 
furnished, that the Shipping Board furnished, only a few days ago. 
Of course, I understand that over 500 vessels, I think nearly all of the 
Shipping Board, have been put out of business since these were 
made u 


Mr. Lissxzu. Because there wasn’t any cargo for them to carry. 

Mr. Briccs. I am not stating that, of course. There has been a 
great decline, a tremendous d e, in world trade everywhere. Of 
course, I am sure of that. 

I will ask you, Mr. Pendleton, how much you think the Shipping 
Board or the Government ought to lose in that business? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I don’t think they will lose anything when they 
operate the sbips. I think every dollar of freight rate that they make 
is a gain to the country, and for that reason I would keep the s ps in 
business until they were doing 50 to 60 per cent, urdless of what the 
freight rates were. I would do that amount of business. 

r. Bricges. You mean regardless of how much they 1 

Mr. PENDLETON. Regardless of how much they lost. 


ost? 
x But personally 
I don't consider they would be losing anything. 


APPENDIX B—INSURANCE. 
{Excerpt from article appearing in 78.5 Ports, issue of October, 1921, 
p. 73. 


THe FUTURE OF AMERICAN MARINE INSURANCE. 


(Future is giving concern to those appreciating importance of de- 
velopment of insurance business as aiding extension of foreign trade. 
Urgent need for a strong home market. Ramifications of marine insur- 
ance explained.) 


(By J. Arthur Bogardus, lecturer on marine insurance, New York 
University.) 


The outlook for the future of American marine insurance is giving 
grave concern to those in the United States who are sufficiently well 
versed in foreign trade matters to realize that American marine insur- 
ance is absolutely essential to the establishment of a permanent Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the fostering of American foreign trade. 


Excerpt from article appearing in Facific Ports, issue of Decem- 
(encore Pher, 1821, p. 72. : 


UNITED STATES MARINE INSURANCE LINKED WirH MERCHANT MARINE, 


Future of American underwriters depends in large measure on future 
of coun as a maritime power. While there have been many with- 
drawals from the insurance market sone tS past three years, the 
capacity of market is much greater than pre-war times. 


(By J. Arthur Bogardus, lecturer on marine insurance, New York Uni- 
versity.) 
* > * $ * s * 

As a matter of fact, in analyzing the status of marine insurance in 
the United States as it existed at the end of 1918 the congressional 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported a condition 
which was startling to those who had been led to believe that the 
American marine insurance interests were fast approaching a position 
of national independence in so far as concerned the taking care of the 
requirements of American trade. The following excerpt from the re- 
port of this committee will serve to summarize its findings; 


AMERICANS LOSE GRIP. 
In view of the strategic importance of marine insurance in the up- 
building of ce a trade and a merchant marine, your committee re- 
grets to report that American interests have largely lost their grip 


on this type of underwriting. Probably no other vital branch of 
American commerce has p so extensively under foreign control.“ 


* * + + * a s 
[Excerpt from marine insurance hearings before the Subcommittee on 


the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Sixty- 
5 5 Congress, first session, July 9, 16, 17, and September 25, 
P. 10. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
DIVISION oF INSURANCE, 
Washington, July 17, 1919. 
Hon. FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
Chairman Subcommittee of Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sm: Referring to my testimony before your committee on the 9th 
instant and your request for a list of losses for which the insurance 
fund of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
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tion is linble, F hand you the attached. This list shows the accidents, 
grouped as follows: 


BESOINE pear trouble 
Heavy weather a 
Fire 


B. K. OGDEN, 
Acting Director of Insurance. 


— 


[Excerpt from article appearing in “ Business Digest and Investment 
Weekly,” vol. 25, January-July, 1920, p. 359.1 
FOREIGN Trape—Tue STATUS or AMERICAN Marine INSURANCE—AT 
Present ONLY 63 DIRECT WRITING AMERICAN COMPANIES ARE PAR- 
TICIPATING IN OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE. 
` > * — * * * 


American companies transacted only a little over 50 per cent of the 
business, and the trend seems to be more and more in the direction 
of foreign-controlled compantes. 

Marine risks written and renewed during 1918 by all companies, 
domestic and foreign, operating in the United States, amounted to 
$71.258.805,196. This total was arrived at after making an approxi- 
mate deduction for motor vehicle, tourist baggage, and r ered- 
mail insurance on the basis of premium income received these 
sources as compared with the total premium on all marine and in- 
land” business. ‘This process, it is conceded, is somewhat subject to 
criticism, but premium figures constituted the only data available, and 
in any case one uniform plan for making the deduction was applied to 
all companies. Of the foregoing total branch offices of admitted for- 
eign companies wrote or received $38,613,473,250, or 13 per cent, 
and other American companies $23,400,821,248, or 32.8 per cent. 


[Excerpt from “ Marine Insurance in the United States,“ pp. 265, 266.1 
(By Solomon Huebner, University of Pennsylvania.) 


(Reprinted from the annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. 26, September, 1905.] 
Tun BUSINESS OF THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN COMPANIES. 

In the United States the marine insurance business which is not 
written by foreign underwriters is controlled mainly by seven domestic 
companies. According to the State insurance reports these companies 
are doing a prosperous business, each collecting over $400,000 of 

e premiums annually. Collectively they received, according to the 
last reports available, $8,608,672, or eight-tenths of the total net 
marine „premiums collected by American companies; possessed assets 
of $40,782,058, and carried marine risks aggregating $2,323,000,000. 
But only one of these companies, A Mutual of New York, 
depends solely upon its marine and inland business, its p um re- 
ceipts amounting to $3,013,944, its marine losses to $1,142,302, and its 
admitted assets 812.025.021. The other six companies, considered col- 
lectively, depend rincipally upon a fire insurance business, eir fire 
premiums amoun ne to $15,039,227, as compared with 83 394.728 for 
marine premiums, thus constituting nearly three-fourths of their total 
premium income. , 

THE BUSINESS OF DOMESTIC AND FORKIGN COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES COMPARED. 


83 or less — 
hese foreign com also confine 

tt marine risks, — 6 of the above 20 companies transacting a fire 
business in addition to their marine business. 


[Excerpts from Report on Status of Marine Insurance in the United 

States, p. 18.] à 

By S. S. Huebner, expert in insurance to the United States Shipping 

s Board and the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

including the recommendations of the Subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant rine and Fisheries.) 

(Approved by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

February 26, 1920.) 
Vo run OP MARINE INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

Marine risks written and renewed during 1918 by all . 
domestic and foreign, operating within the United States, amounte: 
to $66.080,295,060. This total was arrived at after making an ap: 
proximate deduction for motor-yehicle, tourist-baggage, and registered- 
mail insurance on the basis of premium income received from these 
sources as compared with the total premium income on all “marine 
and inland“ business. This method, it is conceded, is somewhat sub- 
ject to criticism, but premium figures constituted the only data avail- 
able, and, in any case, one uniform plan for making the deduction was 


applied to all companies. Of the foregoing total, branch offices of ad- 
mitted foreign companies wrote or renewed $38,613,473,250, or 58.4 
per cent; American companies controlled abroad, through stock owner- 
ship, $3,275,101,386, or 5 per cent; and other American companies 
$24,191,720,525, or 36.6 per cent. 

After deducting motor-vehicle, tourist-baggage, and * aor stom 
premiums, the net marine ums of all American and foreign com- 
paniés operating in the United States e 8109, 729.041 for 
1918. Of this Total, branch offices of admit foreign companies re- 
ceived $39,437,387, or 35.9 per cent; American companies controlled 
abroad, throu stock SM $1,555,128, or 1.4 per cent; and all 
other American companies $68,736,526, or 62.7 per cent. Similar 
compilations were made as regards both net premiums and risks for 
the years 1917 and 1918, 


(P. 25.) 
DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS BETWEEN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIBS. 


As pointed out in the 2 chapter, total marine-insurance risks 
written and renewed during 1918, by all companies, domestie and for- 


„ operating in the United States amounted to 6,080,295,060, 
ate making an approximate deduction from the Sb marine 
and inland” figures for motor-vehicle, tourist-baggage, and registered- 
mail insurance. Total net marine A i baer income, after makin 
similar deduction, aggregated $109,729,041. Presented in tabular form, 
and including only American com es composing groups 1 and 2— 
referred to above—the extent of foreign co: ì as regards the above 
totals may be indicated as follows: 2 


United ae — 5 3 
Companies — Group 2... 


Total pases 2 , G, 677, 774 


(P. 64.) 


CONSTRUCTION AND TYPE OF VESSSL—-PURPOSE OF 
SOCIETIES. 


As a convenient means orias such information to underwriters 
and shippers, various so-cal classification societies have been organ- 
ized for the p of 8 rules for the construction of 
vessels, of super such construction, assigning a class“ to each 
vessel, and publishing books conta a detailed and classified descri 
tion of the most essential features all vessels coming within th 
jurisdietion. Although classification is entirely option 
would find it so difficult to obtain insurance and woul 
rg obstacles in soliciting freight te best advan 

o have their vessels listed in the publications of some one of the 
lea societies as having been classed by it. Classification means 
that e vessel was designed and constructed under the supervision 
and according to the standards of the society. Following the . 
tion of the vessel, siero of the society examine the work. If all is 
found satisfactory as to structural plan, materials, and machinery, 
the vessel will be assigned to a class, subject to the understandin 
however, that odical surveys and necessary repairs shall be ma 
as the society may direct. 

MOST IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION SOCIETIES. 


CLASSIFICATION 


vessel owners 
meet with so 
that few care 


gn While 

this publication is controlled at 

underwriters, merchants, and 

y distinct from London Lloyd's. 

According to advices, however, underwriters assume the dominant rôle 
the management of the organization. The publication is desi 

to indicate the general character of all vessels in the British marine 

not less than 100 tons, besides numerous vessels in foreign fleets. 


{Excerpt from article appearing in the Economic World, issue of 
February 19, 1 „pages 278-279. 
Fmsr OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THB OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
MARINE INSURANCE SYNDICATES. 

The three American marine-insurance syndicates which were organ- 
ized last summer for the pepe of 3 the shipping and the 
foreign trade of the United States with ample marine-insurance facili- 
ties recently completed the first six months of their activities, and at a 
gaea meeting of the subscribers, held in New York City on January, 

6, brief reports were submitted on behalf of the management of the 
5 showt what had been accomplished to the end of 1920. 
he three reports follow: 
I, REPORT OF SYNDICATE A.“ 
(By C. R. Page, manager.) 

From an informal report which has already been in your hands, you 
will have seen that Syndicate “A” has up to date perfected its organi- 
gation along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts by the creation of several 
districts, which have their headquarters in the principal cities, * © è 

The surveyors in our service are men of experience in the field of hull 
work, general machinery, boilers and turbines, and offer, on the whole, 
excellent material to be educated into thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent underwriters’ surveyors. 

Up to date we have been most fortunate in the hearty cooperation 
and support of the Division of Construction and Repairs of the United 
States Shipping Board, and this joint action has, we feel, produced 
excellent results for both the Shipping Board and the underwriters’ 
interests generally. 

The beneficial effects of the policy of calling for competitive bids wher- 
ever practicable is reflected in much more advantageous prices having 
been obtained than have recently prevalled. 

+ * 


— * * 0 * 
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In the early activities of the syndicate the greatest attention has 


been PY igs to this question of repair costs, beeause here the need 
aen 8 to be the greatest. Inspection has, however, also receiv 
attention. 


That phase of our contractual obligation to the Shipping Board to 
periodically inspect its own vessels has been carried out, not by our 
own organization but by the United States Bureau of 8 (Martin 
and Gardner), under an arrangement tentatively accept by both 

rties, subject to the approval of the Shipping ard, which, 
owever, has not yet been given. Acting under this arrangement, 
the bureau has made some 1,800 surveys, 1,400 of which re sent 
the No. 1 survey and 400 the No. 2. e reports are comprehensive 
and contain much information and are open to your inspection. 

As to risks offered to or accepted 88 the syndicate, our own sur- 
veyors are undertaking inspections, both as to condition of mainte- 
nance and repair and as to loading. * * * 

The establishment of foreign agencies is also having our attention, 
although this phase of 3 has frankly been subordinated to 
the handling of the immediate damage-repair problem at home and 
little progress in respect of the former has . — made. 

Our contact with the various problems of to-day leaves one out- 
standing impression, which is an appreciation of the 6 
opportunity which is now afforded to American underwriters to wiel 
a powerful influence in the control of both repair and salvage costs. 
If, however, this opportunity is to be fully availed of, Syndicate “A” 
must haye the complete and hearty cooperation of all the under- 
writers, not alone as members of the syndicate but in respect of the 
damage repairs in which they, as underwriters outside the group, are 
interested. 

* * s » $ * * 

Already the syndicate has the full and hearty support of the 
Division of Insurance of the United States Shipping rd and is 
actively cooperating with the Division of Construction and a S, 
and is, therefore, because of the requirements of the Shipping oard 
as the largest operator in the ship-repair market, in daily and close 
contact with the situation, and is, accordingly, in a 1 — 5 —.—5 we feel, 
to not only ask but warrant your complete support. ithout the su 
port of the underwriting community the effort we are 3 w 
undoubtedly fail to yield anything of permanent advantage, and thus 
what is an extraordinary opportunity will be lost. 

11. REPORT OF SYNDICATE “ B.” 
(By Lawrence J. Brengle, chief underwriter.) 


I think it will be of interest to the subscribers to know the amount 
of premiums which have been written to date. 


SYNDICATE B, 


The gi lb Me | ee ae ee ha ee eee $1, 123, 026. 35 
en, os A ee eerie, 125, 000, 00 
Of which the earned premium as of Dec. 10, 1920, 18 188, 239. 63 
Estimated losses as of Dec. 10, 1920— 222 95, 000, 00 


SYNDICATE C, 


The net: emen ð ——T———. T 8, 321. 596. 21 
the A RE a ASA MT ee ee ae Ae See , 000, 00 
Of which the earned premium as of Dec. 10, 1920, 1s 617, 216. 17 
Estimated losses as of Dec. 10, 1920.._.--_.---------- 400, 000, 00 


In connection with the premium we shortly expect to make a further 
payment to the underwriters which will bring the matter practically 
up to date. I would also like to say that during the past three or four 
months our work has been largely constructive; we have had a good 
many obstacles to overcome, due to a standardized system which it has 
been necessary to educate people up to, and our work has in conse- 
quence been necessarily slow. he brokers have met the syndicate with 
a great deal of favor and I think the future outlook is very bright. 

* * * * » * . 


III. REPORT OF SYNDICATE “O COMMITTEE. 
(By Walter Wood Parons, William H. McGee, and Hendon Chubb.) 


The managers feel that the members of the syndicate should have a 
clear idea as to exactly how rates of Syndicate “ C“ are named, as well 
as the policies which have governed the 8 in making those 
rates; and it is for this purpose that this report is submitted. 

The board of managers have delegated the rate-making power as re- 
garās Syndicate C to a rate committee. The rate committee con- 
sists of all the managers of Syndicate “ C,” and it holds regular weekly 
meetings at the syndicate rooms at 11 o'clock every Wednesday. It only 
differs from the managers’ meeting in that two members constitute a 
quorum. At those meetings it is customary for the committee to con- 
sider all fleets or vessels which have been submitted to the underwriter 
prior to noon of the Tuesday preceding it. In each case it is the en- 
deavor to name rates and terms at that meeting for all the fleets coming 
before them. 

* — 6 0 * * * 


It has also been the custom to have the broker personally present his 


ideas to the committee, and in many instances the owner or his repre- 
sentative has also appeared before the committee, 

In arriving at rates for a fleet the rate committee have felt that care- 
ful consideration should be given to the record of the owners of the fleet 
or vessel, where the owner has had a 1 experience of three 
years or more. In this respect the rating for Syndicate C!“ must pro- 
ceed on a very different basis from the rating made on vessels of Syndi- 
cate “B.” In Syndicate “B” most of the vessels are in the hands of 
new owners, and until their efficiency or inefficiency has been demon- 
strated it Is necessary to arrive at an average rate to apply to all these 
vessels; but in the case of Syndicate“ C“ most of the vessels belon 
to the owners who have had long experience, and where the results o 
such experience are available to underwriters this has been taken as an 
ax gh ae factor in arriving at the rates asked for. 

n all cases the rate committee have also given their careful consid- 
eration to the EO per ton, as it is recognized that in most cases the 
cost of repairs depends more upon the tonnage of the vessel than it does 
upon the insured value, and that any low per ton insured value must 
be compensated for by a corresponding advance in rates. 

In short, the factors which have guided the committee in making rates 
have been: Record of owners, t anu age of vessel, trade en, 8 in, 
and value per ton; and in each case the underwriter prepa for the 
consideration of the. committee all available data bearing upon these 
considerations, together with a record or previous syndicate quotations 
on yessels of like genera] character. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, March 22, 1922. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLercHe 


R, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Senator: Replying to your favor of the Tth instant, permit 
me to say that I took up with my colleague, Commissioner Lissner, under 
whom matters of insurance have been placed by the board, the subject 
matter of your letter, and I am inclosing you herewith a copy of his 
letter to me, answering as far as it is possible to do the questions pro- 
pounded in your letter. 

I will be glad at any time to give you any information in my power. 

Yours very sincerely, . 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


(Memorandum from Commissioner Lissner to Commissioner Chamberlain 
in re letter from Senator FLETCHER, dated March 7, 1922.) 
MARCH 21, 1922. 
Referring to Senator FLETCHER’S letter to you of the Tth instant, 


maki certain inquiries with regard to insurance matters, I am in- 
e by Mr. Ogden, manager of our marine insurance department, as 
‘ollows : 


“It is extremely difficult to answer the questions asked with an 
degree of accuracy. The latest figures we have, those for the year 1919, 
show that $88,266,387 is the estimated premium paid to American in- 
surance companies for insurance on American vessels and their cargoes. 
There are not even any estimated figures for the amount of American 
insurance placed directly with foreign companies. 

t figures of Shipping Board operations indicate that insurance is 
less than 5 per cent of the total operating cost. This is based on ex- 
tremely low estimates for the insurance, and it is believed that with the 
cost o 5 insurance the percentage would be as high as 6 or 7 
per cen 

It is impossible to give the existing insurance rates, for on cargo they 
vary from one-twentieth of 1 per cent to 2 or 3 per cent, depending on 
the merchandise and the voyage. The rates on steamers for annual 
insurance vary from, say, 3 to 7 per cent. 

The proportion of Insurance on American vessels and cargoes placed 

per cent of the entire 


p 

with 8 insurance companies is about 65 

amount, he insurance of cargo is divided about We between the 
American and foreign markets, while considerably more hull insurance 
is placed abroad than in the local markets. The e of the hull 
insurance placed abroad is gradually being reduced. 

1 believe that practically all American-flag ships, with the exception 
of those owned by the Government, are classified in Lloyd's Register. I 
have 8 heard representative American underwriters say that it 
made very little difference to them whether a ship was classified in 
Lloyd's Register or in the American bureau. However, it does make a 
difference when 3 92 4505 either hull or cargo insurance with foreign 
underwriters, and I think I am correct in seyme tiat ag a whole it 
means more to have a vessel classified by Lloyd's 
to have her classified in the American bureau.” 

If I can be of any further assistance, please let me know. 


MEYER Lissxxn, Commissioner, 


egister than it does 


APPENDIX C. 
[Excerpt from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for April, 1922.] 


B t in 
ars and ot her land vehicles... 


Ten months ending April 


1922 


; 


Fae 945 209, 368, 503 
S 63, 945, 191 

499 586, 545, 408 

564, 860 8, 705,169 
69, 674, 283 643, 180, 495 
3, 203, 755 22, 684, 019 
7,682,709 71,192,641 
10,303, 067 120, 168, 187 
2, 239, 875 10, 988, 78 
2.928,40 34, 260, 459 
11,871,521 182, 183, 487 
10, 745, 664 86, 521, 418 
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`- APPENDIX C—Continued. 
April— ‘Ten months ending April— 
1921 1922 


Total in foreign vessels....... 7ST 3 7 supedevehha 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


Carried in— 


—ͤ— ee eenee G—'33335V%?:ð1!m eenee 


American vessels. 
Wen ⁵ ᷣ ꝶ YA ene 


Total (except in land vehicles and parcel post) ......| 230,010,982 100. 00 


APPENDIX D. 
[Excerpt from the American Economist, June 9, 1922.] 
SHIP SUBSIDY THREATENED WITH DEFEAT, 
If one is to believe the portentous misgivings finding their wa., 


into 
from Washington, and said to have originated in the 
hite House, there is anything but piao sailing for the ship 
bill framed with such care by the 8 ipping Board, and sọ generous 
fathered by the chairmen of the two committees of Congress that de: 
with shipping matters. It is declared that if the ship subsidy Dill is 
defeated President Harding will abolish the Shipping Board. It is 
announced, seemingly authoritatively, that if the ship subsidy bill is 
not by Congress Chairman Lasker, admittedly “the wheel 
horse for ship-subsidy legislation,” will get out of the hipping Board 
in disgust. t is even stated (in New York Journal of Commerce's 
special Washington dispatches) that the President has ‘to-day (June 
2) served notice of his intention to shift the responsibility of findin 
a solution for the merchant marine problem from the Shipping Boar 
to the leaders in Congress, unless they are willing to sorene the advice 
and recommendations of those charged with the nsib; A 
Congress, surely, still possesses e right to initiate legislation and 
to send it to the President for his approval or veto, and to enact it 
over the President's veto if such be the will of two-thirds of the 
Mem of each branch of Congress. That this is what the Constitu- 


print, emanatin 


from the Shipping Board to the 
leaders in Con may prove themselves equal to the task. 
if the cooperation of the rovision 
of a law approved on June 5, 1920, known as the Jones Merchant 
Marine Act, it would have been “infinitely cheaper” thus to have pro- 


In American vessels........ . N 116, 599, 287 40. 14 
In foreign vessels.. ......... egies bina puabecsenan! „ 173, 910, 065 59. 80 


47,880,354 30, 112, 904, 149 415, 020, 228 
114,321,540] 108,971,418 228, $30 953, 630, 112 
1, 871,686 1, 257, 853 52, 475, 408 15,589, 305 
108, 652, 557 93,347,347 | 1,927. 317 510 962, 081, 235 
2, 910, 440 4, 887, 060 68, 568, 851 40, 999, 219 

” 628, 636 8,303,501 145,588, 908 90, 732, 966 
6,883, 240 8, 787, 951 134, 679, 933 92,242,319 
430, 846 2, 973, 231 10, 303, 088 21, 527, 058 
7,692, 226 10,108,070 | 157,711,808 85, 782, 131 
15, O84, 742 9,500, 80 133,882,132 170, 565, 811 
7, 208 561 12,797,501 | 184, 863, 616 113, 612, 390 
3) 253; 739 5,724, 110 77,717,660 50, 677, 254 
2 465, 766 3, 120, 166 89; 561, 187 27,317, 478 
4, 116; 385 1, 967,990 99, 843, 173 20,711,370 

AME —— . 1868, 198,804 162,874, 640 


48. 68 

51.32 

50, 214, 293 100. 00 

589, 643 48, 36 
265, 388 — 
50, 855, 031 100. 00 | 


tected our merchant marine, according to the sworn testimony of the 
chairman of the Shipping Board himself. 

The reason that Congress appears to balk at the pa of the ship 
subsidy bill, if it is true that it is balking, is because of the huge ex- 
gos volved, upward ot $50,000,000 a year when the bill is in full 

orce as law. nators and Representatives seeking reelection this 

fall dread to face their constituents if by their. votes they have added 
this vast additional tax to the giang heavily burdened taxpayers, 
When it becomes better realized, as it is apt to be both by Members 
of Congress and the press of the country, that at no expense what- 
ever to the National Treasury our shipping in forei trade could be 
developed to the point of profitably competing with foreign ships, 
through the same form of protection that is extended to all other 
products of the United States 5 protection—that is to say, the 
tariff_—but that it was deemed wiser to go about it by taking from the 
National Treasury $50,000,000 a year for such protection, the tax- 
payers are very apt indeed to say that the tari protection is the 

tter. When to that is added the fact that, previous to the Civil 
War, our ships in foreign trade were protected through the tariff and 
at no e se to the National Treasury, and that it was the most 
su and prosperous marine we ever possessed, a marine that for 
72 years carried an avera of 80 per cent of our entire foreign com- 
merce, the taxpayers will apt to say that a policy. that history has 
proven to have n so efficacious as that should be equally effective 
now. 

It was thought that the subsidy way would be “the easier way” of 
protecting our 5 in foreign trade, use the old successful 
way involves the modification—not the abrogation, termination, or 

cellation, remember—of a number of terminable trade treaties and 
conventions now in force. By easier way” was meant a way that 
would not be so s to arouse our fore’ rivals to drastic retaliato: 
enactments, but these are threatened, just the same, by our Briti 
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Vessels delivered Continued. Construction program segregated according to coasts—Continued, 


GREAT LAKES—continued. 

Wood: 
(ori at PENS a pg aes pede A Lb oe . 
Harbor tugs..... 
e sexbienvevetnseve artery) 


% ͤĩ ²*“ .: oeaan ieas SEE | 


....... ‚•G 6 * *õã „„ „„ „„ „„ 


Tan eee bee ee eee ee eee eee 
Total. „„ „„ eee 


„ TTT rc. senscerkseh tact hes 


cc 
Grand total 2,312 


Construction program segregated according to coasts, 
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Construction program segregated according to cities—Continued. 


Construction program segregated according to otties—Continued: 


Dead- Dead- 
Number. weight Number. weight 
tons. tons. 


NEWARK; N. J. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—continued. 


‘ood—Continned 
—— — 


„ ssssascsnesocsasassupsssssccseseevons 


2 

— — cargo 4 
Sooo 2 

33 


Grand total. 
TAMPA, FLA, 
GE OREO. cepanecesdocseacsectpnkannstnancasacebacuhes® 12 102, 000 
Woog: 


ä R254 1141441 - 


— —— ꝙꝙ1ũVW —ͤ-«õF — 


AeA „„ — — ä —— 


4 
Ne 8 3 1 3,750 
r cu ct acepabghasensenapecon een 5 


Bas 
81 8888) 88 


Refrigerators 
Passenger and cargo 


Nils — 
Wood: 


Cargo. . . 00. —— 4 22 L 


Finished hulls 


88 


i 
8 
8 


Ocean tugs 
on hen ne eas paces 3 — — 


Total W) d: snagsspancgosa —— —— 


a 2 „„ —ͤ—2x—DV3n:—ꝛ'̃H̃ꝓ44̃nũ'4. 21, 


hulls.. 


‘Wood: 


. 


WILMINGTON, N. c. 


PFC 


Total. — 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Steel, cargo—ᷣ eosnsseses-ennee — — 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 
ee WATER ova cecs we sso sanescaconeus . 


io pe 
1 50 
; 14 —.— 
c —ↄ—QA —ĩ ba 3⁰⁰ 
G F! . E 2 805 

Wien SOR AS 32, 300. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
res, arg. ccvecccscccdnccssnccchoccosscs 2 30, 000 


Wood: 


G el e 5 241| 2,081,500 
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Construction program segregated according to cities—Continued. 


i 


| Ee 888 


|| 


5 


Steel, cargo. b er eee e 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Steel, cargo. ..... e weane> esines OPEN 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Ateel, CARO- sss cece ee enc c d e e tsso0so f 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Steel, cargo e r 


Total te ernega aaa Sees e n 
DULUTH, MINN. 
e NT. Va PEPATE TTT ITEE reve 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Steel, cargo 3 N 9 N 27 102, 100 
JAPAN, 
BOG o pwc T T EER TA E Pertti NN 30 243, 290 
CHINA, - j 
Steel, cargo A PES 4 40,000 
E —— 
Total construction programm „ 2,312 13, 630, 711 


Í 


Construction cost of the Shipping Board’s passenger fleet. 
On May 15 the United States paippia Bonza made public a sum- 
mary of N costs on the 2 
May 10, 1922 


te boats, compiled as of 


Old name. 


President Vangutren Old North State... 


President Hayes....| Creole State... 5922 
President Polk Granite State ema 
President Monroe... Pan Handle State. 

President Harrison. Wolverine State.“ 502 
President Adams.. . Centennial State.“ 2 


Construction cost of the Shipping Board’s passenger fleet Continued. 


New name, Cost. 


President Garfield..| Blue Hen State... 


Bay State 
Peninsular State. 


$4, 088, 274, 71 


New York Ship- 
building Co. 


Southern Cross Gopher State 
President — —.— Beaver State 
Golden State 


The above ted represent the total construction costs as reflected 
by the books the home office to date. While they are not to be re- 

garded as final, it is not believed that they will be increased by any 
erent amount, 


APPENDIX F. 
{Excerpt from the Nation, July 5, 1922.) 
SHOVELING Moxxx INTO THE Sw. 

We can not agree with those who think that in consequence of 
recent events the ship subsidy bill is already beaten. The New York 
Times, for instance, says that the decision of the House not to con- 
sider the measure until after the summer recess means that no action 
can be taken at this session, and it quotes President Harding himself 
as saying that there will not be time to consider the bill at next win- 
ter's short session. But, unlike the tariff, the s . measure 
requires no discussion of detailed and lengthy schedules, w Presi- 
dent Harding's remark was intended merely as a spur to Con ngress, 

He will not repeat it if the winter session comes without the ship- 
spano plan having been disposed of. More damaging to subsidy 
than can probably, is the controversy over the sale of liquor on 
Shipping Hoard vessels. Between these two handicaps the subyen- 
tion inn is certainly confronted with a hard fight, but to call it 
already beaten is to loses ht of the fact that virt all the or; 
tion and a large part of the propaganda is on the side of subsi Į 

It is announced, for instance, that the chairman of the Shipping 
Board will take the ep for the measure, The announcement is 
superfluous, since Mr. ker has been on the stump in one guise or 
another for the past several months, scarcely lea it except = 
meals, Indeed one of the worst features of the subsi Shipping. Board 
the way in which an administrative poas like the ipping Bo 
has been distorted into a publicity agency and is or ng taxpayers’ 
money to further the fortunes of its personnel. sker sald 
before a congressional committee last summer, “I am ie an expert 
in shipping, but I take a little pride in being an expert in publicity. N. 
He has proved both contentions. 

As the Nation has se out before, if there could be any Justin- 
cation for ship subsidy, it would be on the ground that it would 
mainte a national merchant marine manned by American sailors 
and so eee our traditions as a seafaring ting [poopie The present 
bill ar ao 5 6 ae — consideration to s aspect, while the 
9 5 — 5 Boe . the cutting of wages, has been the 
chie: uence 5 easy the fine body of American seamen that we 
got together durin 


ie war. 

Even if the country were to t the legitimacy of taxing the public 
as a whole to maintain au indastry which can not pay its own way, 
the present ship subsidy bill is indefensible and dangerous, More 
than the pending tariff, it provides for extraordinary 5 ee 
powers, capable of all manner of favoritism and abuse. No shipowner 
Po claim a penny of subsidy as a right oan the law. The Ship- 

ping Board has authority on its own fiat to deny any subsidy at all 

o increase the N stated in the bill up to 100 per cent. A 
S of the Shipping Board has admitted that in the case 
of the Leviathan, for ins — 555 Beg board would be able under the 
bin to refuse the owner or two award him as much as 

1,800,000 a year, The bill provides that 10 per cent of our customs 
revenue and 9 other funds sball automatically go for ship 
subsidies 1 N 5 by Congress, Mr. Lasker estimates 
these at $52,125, xen gt Representative Davis of Tennessee 

ate the amount as possibly $75, -lf that is true, the Shipping 

ard is handed 75 lank ise 152 Congress, told to fill it in to any 
amount up to 5,000,000, and allowed to expend the money on 
whoever it kes. 

Mr. Lasker has based his appeal for ship subsidy largely on the 
argument that it would enable the Government to sell its fleet and 
save the $50,000,000 a year that the Shipping Board is now losing. 
par it remains to be proved that the proposed bill would induce ship- 
ping firms to buy the Government fleet or that the e n 
run up so large a deficit. So far as the Government 
large N of the vessels were hastily and badly built and private 
R do not want them at any price 

e Nautical Gazette of June 10 prints an “illuminating financial 
statement of two vessels, one Danish and the other under the Shipping 
2 —.— s Koya e from Baltimore to Hamburg, with full cargoes of 

n ballast. Both ships were of about the same age 

ears of about ae . tons each," The Ship pping Board vessel, 
however, is oil burner and should have the advantage over the 
Danish en which burns coal and so carries a crew 38 against 
the other's 80. The total voyage expense of the Danish vessel was 

17,558 and a profit was made of $1,910, The voyage expense of the 


1922. 
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Shipping Board’s craft was $21,030, and there was a loss of $614. The 
wages paid on the American steamship amounted to $2,105, which was 
less than the ish item of $2,355. The big difference was in fuel, 
which cost the Danish vessel $2,970 and the American $6,300. Oil is 
not à more expensive fuel than coal. The explanation therefore is 
that there was a high fuel wastage on the Shipping Board craft due 
to bad construction, faulty mana ent, or poor steering. 

President Harding thinks that explaining the ship subsidy bill to 
the people they will be won for its support. In our opinion the less 
the pap advocates say about the bill, and the more 5. wave Old 
pee ode the better their chances will be. Representative Davis put it 
well: 


1 
000,000. 
tion of $2,800,000,000. 


for approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, lend $125,000,000 to recondition those ships or 
build others, and then py the owners approximately $750,000, in 
subsidies and aids within the next 10 years. In other words, we will 
be giving the ships away and paving e recipients over half a billion 
dollars to operate them for the next 10 years, not to speak of the 
fact that they will probably be coming back at each succeeding Con- 
‘or more.” 


rying an expenditure o Can they stomach a bill call 
for possibly $75,000,000, which gives no assurances of achieving its 
object even then? As a means of perpetuating the upper personnel of 
an inefficient and wasteful Shipping Board, and of allowing it to put 
money in the pockets of its friends, the present bill would be a great 
success. For all the good it would do 99,999 out of every 100,000 
Americans Congress might as well shovel the money into the sea, 


APPENDIX G. 
[From the National Grange Monthly, May, 1922.] 
TAKING A STAND. 


The grange never Jacks courage to express its belief, no matter with 
whose opinions it may conflict nor how influential the plans that the 
statement of its convictions may upset. Whatever charges its enemies 
of a half century may have piled up against the grange, it has never 
been accused of lack of courage—it unhesitatingly took its stand when- 
8 conditions required and there it stood until the chapter 

osed. 

The ship subsidy issue now confronting the country is one of the 
big 5 questions of the hour, with possible consequences far- 
reaching and involving a precedent that would be full of disaster to 
the future of American initiative and progress. Sensing these facts, 
the National Grange has never . the opportunity to denounce 
paip subsidies and similar Government benefactions of every sort 
and with the same old issue raised again and backed by more infiuen- 
tial support than it ever had before the grange voice of protest is once 
more vigorously raised against the intended raid upon the Government 
Treasury to enrich the few at the expense of the many. At the first 
preliminary hearing on the question the Washington representative of 
the National Grange was promptly on hand and put up a strong case, 
based upon the repeated and emphatic declarations of the organization. 
However unwisely the representatives of other farm organizations may 
have acted—even to the extent of making statements which their own 
membership are likely to repudiate—there was vo question about the 
grange: The farmers are against ship subsidies this time and all the time ! 

It is very unfortunate that the representatives of the farm 
interests did not đefine an equaliy clear attitude; all sorts of complica- 
tions would have been avoided if they had. There is no use quibbling 
about an issue that so involves the farmers’ vital interests as this one 
does, and the frank, outspoken declarations of the grange have won 
the ringing approval of 8 farmers from Atlantic to Pacific, 
The grange has a larger pas membership than any other organiza- 
tion of the farm people in America, and for those farm people it 
speaks emphatically on ship subsidies as well as against every other 
improper use of Government funds. First, last, and all the time no 
ship subsidies if the grange can prevent it. 


[From the Florida Times-Union, April 21, 1922. 

Onper CONSTRUCTION Two New SHIPS, MERCHANTS & Miners’ Is 
Now PLAcED—ANNOUNCEMENT DEFINITELY Mane THar WORK 
STARTS IMMEDIATELY BUILDING PALATIAL LINERS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Use ON JACKSONVILLE-BALTIMORE-PHILADBLPHIA RovuTE—WILL Be 
PLACED IN OPERATION ON JANUARY 1, 1923. 

Business is good. Cheer up despondent ones and think of the big 
tourist crop coming this next winter. The Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. is, and banking heavily on its judgment. This was 
definitely learned yesterday, when Sarrol M. Haile, Florida agent of 
the company, announced that he has received a telegram notifying 
him that the company has just ordered construction started of two 
e liners for the Jacksonville-Baltimore-Philadelphia run exclu- 
tively. 

It will be remembered that announcement was made upon the return 
of local representatives from the Merchants & Miners’ conference held 
in connection with the deeper waterways convention in Savannah last 
November that a passenger ship was projected at the conclave, with 
the possibility of two considered, ‘These were to be of the most up-to- 
naana equipped with every modern traveling convenience 
ullders. 


date des 
known to 

“It pleases me to make this announcement,’ Mr. Haile said, as 
I only announced the possibility of building the one ship in the begin- 
ning, preferring to be conservative in my report. The news that two 
will be built, however, coming unequivocally as it does with the date 
of January 1, 1923, set for the initial trip, is too good to keep. 

“The Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. will be able to serve 
Florida and her visitors as never before,“ he continued. These me 
will accommodate 226 passengers each, and also will have freight 
8 of 2,300 tons. Capable of keeping up a fast schedule, as 
they will be, with the installation of the most up-to-date turbo-electric 
drive, Jacksonville and the entire State will be drawn that much 
nearer the North by the more pleasant route.“ 
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The ships are to be 366 feet long, 50 feet breadth of beam, and will 
be five-decked. Dining, smoking. music, and card saloons, beautiful 
promenade decks, showers and tubs for each cabin, radio telephone 
and telegraph. and other ultramodern steamer comforts will please the 
traveling public as much as the relief from congestion in the busy 
season of migration. 

Further details will be announced later. 


[From the Washington Post, July 5, 1922.] 
Unirep Srares SHIP Is Sotp ro BritisH—WILt Br Used IN Oppost- 
TION TO AMERICAN VESSELS IN EAST, 


(Special cable dispatch.] 

CHERBOURG, July 4.—The United States Shipping Board to-day sold 
to F. C. Strick Co., of London, the big oil-burning ship West Caruth 
which had been in the West African trade, and which was wrecked 
off Cherbourg three months ago. 

3 rice paid was $70,000, which was less than the cost of the 
s stores. t > 

1 will cost less than $100,000 to conditon the West Caruth. It 
was one of the few American ships equipped for long voyages. 

The Strick Co. will use it for Persian Gulf trade in opposition to 
American bottoms. Shipping circles here consider the sale a gift to 
the Britsh merchant marine. 


Practica, Snirrixd Mex Far From SATISFIED WITH HARDING SUB- 
SIDY PLAN—RESPONSIBLE OWNERS APPREHENSIVE OVER THE BILL, 
WHICH IT is Dreranro WoULD BUILD UP THE BIGGEST POLITICAG 
MACHINE THE COUNTRY Ever Saw. 

(By Bruce Bliven.) 

“Tf Congress the proposed ship subsidy bill it will create tho 
9 for building ine biggest personal political machine in the 
Nation's history. 

“The old-fashioned pork barrel was bad enough, but at its worst it 
never offered such opportunities for peenar and favoritism to friends 
of those on the ‘inside’ as would permitted by this bill.” 


The foregoing is, in substance, the chief contention of opponents of 
the merchant marine bill, which President aA rts and on 
behalf of which Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping ard, is about to 


stump the country. 

There is not the slightest criticism of the honest 
any of the members of the present Shipping Boa in the minds of 
these critics when they point out the menace of the proposal. They 
— — vat poet ponsss should not be granted to anyone, regardless of 
w e may be. 

I am in a position to state that these apprehensions as to possible 
opportunities for favoritism under the law as proposed are shared by 
sia: (egies 2 American shipowners. 

hey view with grave concern the prospect of a situation where 
Government aid may be extended to one company and withheld from 
another, at the decision of the Shipping Board, with no appeal to any 
higher authority permitted. 

t is an open secret that the practical shipping men are not satisfied 
with the provisions of the existing ship subsidy bill. 

They want Government aid, of course, but their recommendations as 
to the form it should take were materially different from the con- 
tents of the present bill. Whoever may have written the document 
now before Congress, it does not represent either the matured judg- 
ment or the expert knowledge of American shipowners. They are 
su porting the bill, to be sure, but they are doing so because they 
th it is a case of this bill or nothing; and they hope that if it is 
passed it can subsequently be revised to fit the situation as it develops. 

This is all very well for the shipowners, but how will the Ameri- 
can taxpayers feel about having their money played with in an ex- 
. 1 S aka em 80 enone even from the outset? 

e w the facts, wou ey not apt to say, Bett. 
bill at all than a bad one’? z z 7 8 
r, after see e pping Board lose more than $3,300,000,000 
of their money since 1917, Nave they got to the point where a mere 
extra fifty or a hundred million a year for the next 10 years is of 
no consequence? 

Under the terms of the proposed law, ships in foreign trade receive a 
cash subsidy per gross ton per 100 miles of travel. For a ship of 12 
knots an hour or less, the sum is one-half of 1 cent per gross ton per 100 
nautical miles. The amount is increased for faster shies until a vessel 
making 23 knots or over receives a subsidization of 2.6 cents. 

But the Shipping Board has absolute and final power to double this 
subsidy for any vessel it chooses, 

Or it may refuse the subsidy to any vessel it chooses. 

Or it may grant a subsidy of any amount between nothing at all 
= mac the 2 san rate, REJ : i 

ere were two competing American companies the Shipping Board 
with a twist of its wrist could put one company out of . — by 
withholding the subsidy. It co grant huge sums to one company by 
doubling the subsidy. It could slowly starve one company by making 
its subsidization just a little smaller than that enjoyed by the other. 

Anyone who is familiar with American history must realize that 
such powers could be used to build up an impregnable political machine, 
to keep a party in pre or an individual in office. No matter how sure 
we may be of the integrity of the individuals who would first exercise 
such powers, have we the right to put these temptations before their 
Th yi th ts of the bill ally da: 0 

ere are other aspects € equally dangerous, One such 
vision creates “The United States Shipping Board construction loan 
fund.“ This found of $125,000,000 is to be loaned to private individ- 
uals for the construction or the eqeiperent of new ships. It is to be 
loaned to such persons as the Shipping Board sees fit; it is to be loaned 
in such sums as the Shipping Board sees fit to the amount of two-thirds 
of the value of the new ship and equipment; and it is to be loaned at 

2 r cent per annum. 
It is a gift. In- 


and efficiency of 


ro- 


o lend money at such a rate is not a loan at all. 
cidentally, though this money is to come largely from the United States 
Treasury, the interest on the individual loans does not revert to the 
Treasury, but is added to the Shipping Board’s loan fund. 

The shipowner who is lucky enough to get some of this $125,000,000 
will be in a position of immense superiority over his friend who does 
not. uestion: Who will be the favored ones? 

Another aspect of the law which puts extraordinary powers in the 
hands of the Shipping Board provides that it is to be the sole arbiter 
as to the validity or invalidity of any contract between a railroad and a 
steamship company. Such contracts are often of vital importance to. 
the life and prosperity of the steamship company In question, If this 
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bill is passed no company in this situation, will know from one day to 
another. what its future is to be, 

The situation created by this bill was well summarized in the House 
of: Representatives recently, when it was characterized as ** conferring: 
the most autocratie. power and the widest discretion ever con- 
ferred upon any board.“ 
Tennessee, went on to say that it: 
favoritism, graft, and corruption, 
Board is authorized to usurp wers properly belonging to and now 
exercised by the President, the retary of State, the Secretary of the 

Secretary 0 War, the Secre e Navy, the Secre- 
bor, the. Secretary of Commerce, the Postmaster General, and 
S. The bill authorizes the Shipping Board to declare valid 
or invalid existing agreements common-carriers by water and 
common carriers land, although some such contracts have been sus- 
tained by the con and others have been declared invalid; so that the 


Shipping Board is authorized to usurp the power of the judiciary, in- 
— — (ine United States Supreme Court, if Te so wills," y 


‘ords boundless op 


WHY. THE, PEOPLE; MUST. PAY. 
[From the Florida Times-Union:] 


as u $ te and favorable action. 
ublic to help the Shipping Board and some 
o — 9 it is sa terearing to find Lan Ean — 3 rar peo a Baal: 
8 Republican newspaper ollow. explanation, of w. bill 
most iS passed. Says the Chronicle ; xf 


It Congress, deems it wise policy to enact laws under which Ameri- 
can ships can not move traffic at as low rates as den e competitors 
and nobody is proposing to re those laws—then it is self-evident 
that the public must pay something toward the operation of the ships 
or go without them. ‘his: mo is, not really a. 15 g in 15 
American si 


ular as a free gift. It is pay due to powners 
ior operating American ships as Congress has declared that they, must. 
be operated. As receipts. from, traffic. will not pay cost of operation 


under American law, the public: must pay. the d 


the ships.“ 

One of rea the preceding paragraph would be: If Congress 
which, at the et of the union-labor lobby, enacted laws putting 
the American merchant marine on an un basis in t 
the world, will not repeal the La Follette law and release the 
owners: to fair competition, then the American Dto pis must put 
hands in their pockets he. Shipping 
officials and crews and attachés the money they need to 
* 5 confession, but wouldn’t: pardon be enough without: 

emn: 

No use to try anz subterfuges, The people are at least well enough 
informed: to know that money taken from the customs: receipts is the 
game as if taken directly from the Treasury; A child out of kinder- 
garten would understand that. 

The plea that if the Shipping Board vessels are shown to be receiy- 
ing money say do not earn they will be bought by private parties at a 
fair price is the same as saying that the vessels. under cares of. this. 
war board—now no- longer ul or ornamental—should 
with gold and their ropes twisted with greenbacks. I 
money to these hulks to get them off our hands, better let them continue 
to rot at anchor in the rivers, 

The national party which countenances the handing over of money, 
to a class of business directly in order to encourage it in a. hopeless 
com ae Pon not gain in popularity in.a country thoroughly awake 
to t uation, 


erence or go without 


thelr 
Board 


SHIP SUBSIDY IN UNITED STATES—DIVIDENDS IN HAMBURG, 
[From the Manufacturers’ News.] 
HAMBURG; GERMANY, March 4.—The annual report of the Hamburg- 


South American 9 Line, issued to-day, showed net profits 
amounting to more than ,000,000 marks, twice the amount of the 
earnings of the previous year. of 28 per cent was declared, 


a dividend 


red to 16 cent last year. 
der 5. arch st ye While the German- ship 


ASHINGTON; D. C., ping com- 
panies are paying 8288 due to the increasing exports of German 
manufacturers: to uth: President Harding has been com- 


pened. to ask Congress for a shipping subsidy for the American merchant) 
marine. 


[From the Journal of Commerce.] 
FUTURE OCEAN RATES. 


If the new ship wwf bill passes Congress, will the result be 

establish and maintain a dual kind of shipp 

cations now point in that direction. T 

subsidized. s and Hh 7 5 aola) the ships 125 
an 


ility, while, of course, there will always be American owners 
vessels, It does not seem likely that the 
subsidy will sell many Ds, and if not, of course, the pr lity of 
Government operation will with us a long time. 

Now, what must be the result on rates of this confusion of owners 
ship? Private owners, already, find Government competition and inter- 
ference excessively troublesome. But how much worse it be under 
the new. plan? Government, as a. subsidizer—and, perhaps, sh 
in profits. of: vessels, if there are any—will necessarily have much to 
say regarding the rates of the fleet, and, of course, 
with them hardly let privately ow lines drawing a subs 

the rates which it i has to pay in order to np pogana 
pay expenses. As for the outsiders who are neither su nor 
under any direct. Government. influence, they can scarcely be allowed 
to fix ra that would destroy the market for freight service, es- 
pecially if foreigners. are driven out through discrimination. 

Does not the plan we are following to-day really lead to high rates 
for freight service maintained by every device in the power of the 
Government? Certainly Government control:and operation has brought: 
that result on land. It will produce it at sea for the same reasons, 

THE, SHIP SUBSIDY BILL. 

It is stated that President H: was assured on Tuesday night b; 

berg, of tee eee Merchant Marine Committee an: 
the ship subsidy: bill would be 
22 ied” and might be sent to him fer 


1 wre ah in less than a 
month. This is what might be called official op The bill itself’ 


res 
who. are operating fo’ 


ee 

The speaker, Representative, E. Davis, of; 
portunities for 

Under its provisions the Shipping | 


he, commerce: of | 


going.’ n 


Gree: ones bill. 

It is a common argument of the. r advocates: that there can 
be no paying American merchant marine without “ national assistance.” 
It may take many forms. The “ revolving’ fund of the bill before 
Congress Is one of them. It is to be raised in part by setting aside a: 
percentage of the customs receipts. But what went into the revolving: 
fund for shipping a have to be balanced by taxation to meet other 


Government ons. It is: vided? that shippers of goods are to 
be allowed income-tax deductions equal to 5 per cent of the freights on 
s under the American to be no na- 


Topoa 
from Peter to pay k 
t will have to be 


rman of the Shippin; 
Boar her Pay. and extra cost ot victualing’* amoun 

to“ less than 2 per cent of the total operating se en A and testimony 
was recently given before the joint congressional committee that “asa 
result of redactions the wages of American seamen are now much lower 
than the of’ Canadian and Australlan seamen and are practically: 
on a level with British wages.“ The Japanese, it Is true, operate their 
ships cheaply, Higher cost of construetion in American yards is doubts 
less a factor to be cons but extravagant comparisons nre made 
by subsidy advocates. If they were allowed to provide “national assist» 
ance” and on their own terms the wena ee of a merchant: marine 
would be an impracticable undertaking for the American peoples. This 
insistence upon a: Government subsidy,” Mr. Hurley once said, is one 
of the characteristics that the modernization of the steamship business 
along American lines and the; infusion ot new blood not infected by 
the traditions of other days must change. * No progress ever 
ican be made by people who continually wall that they can not compete.” 


[From the. News, June 19, 1922.1 
Oust. Vers ro Pray: POLITICS 1s: CHARGE—SHIPPING’ BOARD ALLEGED: 
| TO un CHIRF Pre. Coburn AT: Pessent—Recerve Lower SALARIES— 
| BHx-SoLprenrs: SAID TO BH: UNDERPAID, COMPARED. WITH! CIVILIAN Ar- 
POINTERES: 
l (By Harry B. Hunt.) 
| Disabled veterans, “ rehabilitated” by special- courses of training 
under the Veterans’ Bureau and placed in Government de ts, ure 
being. ed to make room for tien! — 6 . — according to com- 
a 9 will be lodged by: the Disabled American- Veterans of the 
or ar. 
Also, it will be charged, veterans fitted for special Government work, 
are paid much less than 7 doing identical work. 
The protest ot the disabled veteraus will center around the Shipping 
Board, which is loosely bound by civil service. 


POSITIONS IN, GREAT. DEMAND. 


Positions with the Shipping Board are in greatest demand in satisfy- 
i political patronage. There are no harrassing examinations. 
| e Veterans’ Bureau has assigned students to the Shipping Boardi 
‘for pung as auditors: During training they receive no pay from 
the board, but draw training. pax from the bureau. 

When trainin is» complet „ they are rated as “‘ rehabilitated.” and 
transferred to the board's pay roll. 

Most of the rehabilitated men have been put on at from $1;200 to 
81.500 a year. Auditors working alongside these men, doing the same 
work, but who won their appeintment through political channels, draw- 
from $1,800 to $2,500. 
| On the heels of a recent drive by Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators- to finds jobs- for insistent constituents auditors recruited from 
350 ranks of the rehabilitated veterans began to be dropped from their 

8. 


The explanntion given was that the auditing force was being re- 
duced. owever, the desks vacated by the-ex-service men were almost 
immediately occupied by new appointees, named outside of civil service, 
at salaries from 50 to 100 per cent higher than bad been paid the 
Veterans’ Bureau graduates. 


{Reprint from the Marine News, June, 1922, issue. 
The Eprror THE Marine: News; 
New York, N. F. 

Dear: Sin: I was much interested. in your editorial comment in the 

—.— issue regaran the propositions made: by several naval architects: 
whereby the shipbuilders have been called upon to furnish. bids at con- 
siderable ex to themselves without resultant: business, causing a 
consequent increase in their overbead chasg: 
Much of this is very true; true that bids have been: solicited, enso 
incurred by the shipbuilders, and that no business has resulted. But 
the fault is not with the naval architects who solicit those bids in good 
faith. The fault lies within: the shipyard organizations t ves. 

Many years’ experience in various yards: and in various capacities: 
from apprentice boy to executive has convinced the undersigned that 
the sh Uding industry in the United States is subject. to a great 
deal of refinement and improvement in organization and executive pro- 
cedure: It would be safe to say that there is an excessive cost in most 
shipyards of from three to five dollars per dead-weight ton, not due to 
labor or physical or mechanical inefficiencies but directly due to what I 
have termed executive incompetency. This mag seem 8 but it 
is nevertheless true. There are excesstve costs due to labor inefficiency, 
and also to mechanical and physical han im some yards, it is 
true, but one seldom questions the effectiveness: of the organization, 
and the executives behind it with the result that uneconomic organiza- 
tions continue to exist due to the inco tency, of the v executives) 
whose duty it should be to eliminate uneco e 

On the basis ot the: above: there would be am excess cost of from 
D eee fotoen 10008 1 ton vessel hant; andi 
assuming the capacity: for a y 0 such vessels per 8 
excess cost, due to executive incompeteney alone, — amount to 
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from $300,000 to $500,000 per year. Added to this must be the excess 
cost due to labor inefficiencies and such mechanical and physical handi- 
caps as are characteristic of the plant, 

fodern shop production methods, industrial engineering principio’: 
and organization along basic or fundamental lines seem to generally 
lacking in the shipbuilding industry. 

have seen cost data and estimates that were not worth the match 
to burn them 1 The difference of nearly $4,000,000 between the low 
and the high bids for reconditioning the Leviathan, and based on speci- 
fications precise in their stipulations, is evidence conclusive that 
s beh Ae 2 is wrong and that “something” is nothing less than 
executive incompetency—incompetency on the part of those whose 
duties and responsibilities should preclude the possibility of useless 
cost records and uneconomical organizations with consequent absurd 
estimates and bids that make shipbuilding prohibitive, 

Although very few production engineers are at all familiar with ship- 
building as an industry, still fewer are the shipbuilding executives who 
are familiar with the application of the basic principles of industrial 
and production engineering to thelr industry as is evidenced by the 
fact that in few industries of any magnitude is the application of 
those principies so conspicuous by their absence. 

The sooner the shipyards realize that shipbuilding is a specialized 
industry only so far as the naval architect and marine engineer are 
concerned, and a proper subject for modern Berea ae engineering, the 
healthier will shipbuilding become in the United States. The writer 
has accumulated interesting data and compiled therefrom charts that 
conciusively substantiate the argument advanced. 

Yours very truly, 
CARLOS DE ZAFRA. 


Fark or SHies BUILT BY UNITED States DECIDED KOON—HARDING’S 
SUGGESTION MAY CAUSE PUBLIC TO BE ENLIGHTENED ON THE SUBSIDY 
BILL. 

(By Bruce Bliven.) 

Within the next 60 or 90 days the 83 of this country will be 
called upon to decide a very important question: What shall Uncle 
Sam do with his ships? 

President Harding put the question up to the voters when he changed 
his mind about forcing an immediate decision on the ship subsidy bill 
and adyised the Members of Congress to go and find out what their 
constituents want done in this important matter. 

Flis suggestion Is excellent. Probably not one person in a hundred 
is familiar with the intricacies of the proposed ship subsidy law or 
understands the basic problem of the American merchant marine, Un- 
fortunately, nearly all the public discussion thus far has come from 
interested parties, 

The owners of American steamships, who would benefit from the pro- 
posed law, claim that it is impossible for them to compete in trans- 
oceanic trade against British and other foreign-owned ships. They de- 
clare that not only do they need a sudsidy but the subsidy now pee 
posed is not large enough, and should be twice or three times as ig. 
(One wonders why, under the circumstances, the shipowners are ad- 
yocating the passage of the bill) 

SUBSIDIZATION TO A DEGREE, 


The opponents of the measure for the most part concede that Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the existing fleet is probably out 
of the question as a permanent policy. Those who are not extremists 
concede that some degree of subsidization of our merchant marine is 
probably desirable for a period of a few years, 

Their opposition to the bill now before Congress is based on the fact 
that it proposes several kinds of assistance, some of which are good 
and some of which are very bad. ` 

They claim that it will be impossible to determine how much aid is 
er, given any shipowner, and under the terms of the contracts pro 

sed, impossible to terminate subsidization at any given time in the 
uture, even by act of Congress. 

They believe the present bill puts into the hands of the Shippin 
Bonrd enormous power—more than should be granted to any group 9 
individuals no matter how praiseworthy their purposes and irreproach- 
able their characters. 

They also point out that the world-wide severe slump in shipping 
makes the present a particularly bad time to attempt to sell off our 
ships. and they urge with the return of normal conditions it would 
probably not be necessary to offer so many nor such expensive induce- 
ments to purchasers as are provided by Mr. Lasker. 

To understand this specific problem now facing the American people, 
i = necessary to recall just what the Shipping Board has done since 

917. 


Its record since that time is undoubtedly the most 8 in- 
3 of short-sightedness, waste, and incompetency in our national 
story. 

More than $3,600,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money has been spent in 
building ships. A very large part of all this sum was expended after 
the signing of the armistice, so that it can not be excused on the 
ground of war ne ty. 

For this $3,600,000,000 we have about 10,000,000 tons of ships on 
our hands to-day, 

Of these 10,000,000 tons just about one-half are good for anything. 
The oe half, through had design or faulty construction, or both, are 
worthless. 

Cur fleet is supposed to consist of 1,400 ships to-day. Chairman 
Lasker himself bag estimated that sed about 700 of them are good 
enough to be salable. Private individuals have put the number of 
first-class ships much lower. 

VALUN ONLY $250,000,000, 

Experts testifying before the joint congressional committee hearings 

oe bill put the present value of the fleet at not more than $250,- 
000, 

The present world market for ships is about $30 a prone ton. This 
is less than actual construction cost, which is probably from $40 to 

O a ton. If 5,000,000 tons of our fleet are salable—and this is the 

ighest estimate made by anyone I know of—the value of the ships is 
oniy $150,000,000. 

We spent $3,600,000,000, and we have at most only $250,000,000 to 
show for it. In other words, the most expensive property the country 
ever created has shrunk in value by just about 94 per cent in five years. 
If oe Shipping Board went bankrupt it could settle on a basis of 6 cents 
on the dollar. 

According to the American Steamship Owners’ Association, private 


shipping in this country amounts to about 8,500,000 gross tons, of 
which approximately one-half is in foreign trade. If the ship subsidy 
bili passes, the shipowners are planning to buy from 3,000,000 to 


‘paid into the fund as soon as the b 


5,000,000 tons of the Government's ships. which will also be used in 
foreign trade. With this fleet of 7,250,000 to 9,250,000 tons, the ship- 
owners hope to do at least 60 per cent of America's import and export 
trade, They are now doing about 33 per cent, the remainder being car- 
ried in fore ships. 

In order to enable American ships to do this in spite of the higher 
cost under which they are said to operate, Chairman Lasker proposes 
direct subsidies of at least $52,000,000 a year and perhaps very much 
more than that. 

In other words, even if he sold his ships at a replacement value of, 
say, $50 a ton instead of the present world-market rate of $30 a ton, 
he proposes to grant to the owners of these and all other American 
ships subsidies equivalent to the full purchase price of the Shipping 
Boara vessels about every five years after the plan is in complete 
operation. 

To these direct subsidies will be added indirect ald in the form of 
tax exemptions, etc. No man can say with certainty what these in- 
direct aids will amount to, but they will be considerable. 

Yet the steamship owners believe that even these subsidies, which 
seem so large to the layman, are not sufficient to enable them to com- 
pete with the British and other foreign vessels. 

The details of the subsidy bill are themselves extremely interesting. 
They will be considered at length in another article in the Globe. 


{From the American Economist, April 28, 1922.] 
Sup Sunsipims ro Toran $55,000,000, 


It took a great deal of questioning of Chairman Lasker, of the 
Shipping Board, to induce him to state precisely the sum that would 
be drawn annually from the National Treasury if the pending ship 
subsidy bill is passed as introduced. He was 80 anxious to qualify 
80 manr of his statements and so unwilling to be precise tbat it 
was difficult to induce him to admit what obvious. During his 


cases, 
HOW DISCRIMINATING DUTIES WOULD OPERATE. 


This was to have been accomplished in two ways: 1. By placing a 
higher duty on imports when they come in foreign vessels than imports 
in American vessels would be compelled to pay. 2. By placing a higher 
tax on the tonnage of forei, E than was placed on American ships. 
Section 34 of the merchant marine act of 1920 was drawn with that 
very purpose in view, but it has never been enforced. To those who 
fear retaliation let it be said that this policy was in full or partial 
effect for 61 years in pre-Civil War times, and that during all of that 
time and for 10 years after it was enerally suspended American ships 
carried an average of 80 per cent of our foreign commerce. That per- 
centage obtained for 72 years. It will be plain to the reader that 
under this policy, to the extent that imports come to us in foreign 
vessels, there would be an increase in the money paid into the Na- 
tion Treasury, but in no event would the policy draw a dollar from the 
National Treasury. But to some it seems that an annual subsidy of 
approximately $55,000,000 is the better way of protecting our ships. 


DIFFERENT DRAFTS ON NATIONAL TREASURY, 


In the printed copies of the testimony brought out at the sayy Feet 
sidy bill hearings Representative Davis was questioning Mr. sker 
(pp. 239 to 242, inclusive of Part II) on April 5. Here are a few of 
the questions and answers : 

“Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Lasker, on 
amount of the direct subsidies, and so did the President in his message, 
as being $32,000,000 presume that $30,000,000 of that is based 
upon 10 per cent of the import dutites, is it not? 

“Mr. Lasker. That is where we get the $30,000,000. But, of course, 
that might be $32,000,000 or $28,000,000 or $34,000,000, It is all 
according to how much the tariffs are, 

* s * * * $ R 

“Mr. Davis, Well, take your own statement, then, at $30,000,000 
for that. Now, I presume the $2,000,000 additional you stated was 
intended to represent the tonnage dues, was it not? 

“Mr, Lasker. Four million dollars, isn't it? 

8 od Davis. You said $32,000,000, and that is what I wanted to 
get at. 

“Mr. LASKER. They are $2,000,000 now, but we hope to see them 


doubled.“ 

(For the sake of clarity it should be said that the ship subsidy bill 
rovides for deducting 10 per cent of the revenue received from cus- 
oms duties and all of the money received from tonnage dues, and segre- 

pating 75 183 fund from which to pay the direct, as distinct from the 
rect, aids. 

“Mr. Davis. In other words, this bill itself provides for all tonnage 
dues being doubled? 

“Mr, Lasker. Yes. 

“Mr, Davis. You mean $30,000,000 for the 10 per cent of imports 
and $4,000,000 for tonnage dues? 7 

“Mr. LASKER. After fiye years we think the amount of disburse- 
ments for direct aid will be $30,000,000. 

“Mr. Davis. Well, I am Varras to get at what 

Il goes into effect 
“Mr. LASKER. We propose to be paid into the fund as soon as the 
bill into effect 10 per cent of the tariffs, whatever they may be. 

“Mr. Davis. Which you said was $30,000,000. 

“Mr. LASKER, The tonnage tax, which we hope will increase to 
4,000,000. And then the postal receipts would go into it, which is 
4,000, That would make it 838,000,000. 

„Mr. Davis. 5 ra on that poan it is stated repeatedly in this re- 

port of yours, of the Shipping Board, that it is $5,000,000, 

“Mr. LASKER. It is approaching $5,000,000. 

“Mr. Davis. I want to ask you furthermore in this report it does 
not give the exact figures to show that the amounts paid out for ocean 
postage and postal contracts in 1921 were $6,085,000. 

„Mr. Lasker. Mr. Nicholson is going on the stand with a lengthy 
discussion of all this, with an elaborately prepared statement. That in 


esterday you referred to the 


ga propose to be 


itself may be a whole day’s examination, so let us check it till he 
comes on. 
“Mr. Davis. But I want to enumerate the amount of all these aids. 
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“Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir; we have got it all prepared, to prove what 
we say, 

“Mr. Davis. Now, which do you want to insist on putting down 

w, the $5,000,0007 i 

“Mr. LASKER, No; the $6,000,000 that you have included what we 
pay oreu ahipa for carrying the mails, 

“Mr, Davis. But you say in your rt that you expect when 

a into operation American ships vill be able to take over 
usiness. 

“Mr, Lasker. Not until the ships are built. That is in the future. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In your statement or memorandum you also in- 
cluded in the computation these facts, namely, that with the develo: 
ment of the merchant marine mails now carried by foreign 8 
would be transferred to domestic vessels, and you made an allowance 


for that. 
“Mr. LASKER. Yes; that is where we the aonan io KORONO; 
Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Lasker, you also estimate at different places 


this 
that 


and ultimately let us hope that the desi tum is the $6, 


in this rt—and I believe you stated in your testimon Bate con a. 
that ane ncome-tax relief would ultimately amount to Si „000, a 
year 


“Mr. Laskxu. $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. * + * 

“ Mr, Davis. Now, the naval reserve, it is also estimated when that 
ets into operation, within three years, the cost of that will be 
$ 98 Now, it is proposed to loan $125,000,000 at 2 per cent 
nteres 

* Mr. Lasker. The law already provides for that.. * 

“ Mr. Davis. Now, at 2 cent the Government would be loaning 
it for at least 2 r cent less than the Government is payin 


“Mr, LASKER. y 8 per cent on short time, * ell, say 
22 per cent would be a t figure? 

“Mr, Davis. All t. That would be $3,125,000 a year that that 
cost the Government 


„Mr. LASKER. Yes; I would put it that wa 97 e 
loan fund 8 


be included; vou are right in that, but remember we don’t estimate 
the first year it is going to cost over $15,000,000, and we think it will 
be five years before it gets to its um. 

“Mr. Davis. The items that we have agreed upon here foot up to 
$55,125,000. 

“Mr. LASKER. Aren't you 1 going to take off the al receipts? 

“Mr, Davis. No; 1 am king about what it is going to cost the 
Government.“ 

SHIPPING BOARD MAY DOUBLY AMOUNT OF DIRECT SUBSIDY. 

2,000,000 or $34,000,000, accord- 
2,000,000 000,000, is to be 


i to whether tonnage 
— pay the direct subsi 
on 


segregated with which to 
to it. But there is a prov 
=o of section 702, on page 22, 
reads as follows: 

„ Whenever the United States Shipping Board shall determine that 
the compensation prescribed herein is insufficient to induce the opera- 
tion of vessels documented under the laws of the 
line or service which in its Jepan: is desirable and necessary to 
promote the welfare of the Uni Sta the board may increase the 
amount of compensation provided by act to such an extent as 
it m deem necessary to secure the establishment and maintenance 
of such lines or services, not, however, to exceed twice the amount of 
compensation provided herein. Whenever the board shall determine 
that the amount of com tion is excessive under the special cir- 
cumstances of an lar case, it may reduce the amount pre- 
scribed herein with respect to such particular case.” 


[From the Evening Star, March 3, 1922.] 


SHIPPING BOARD MAKES MONEY FOR FIRST TIME—PEBRUARY FIGURES FOR 
OPERATIONS SHOW EXCESS OF $100,000 OF INCOME OVER COSTS. 


For the first time in the history of the Shipping Board ship oper- 


ating expenses for Februa were less than operating revenu ac- 
cording to Joseph W. Powell, who retired as president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation t Since last July, when Mr. Powell 


took office, he said, the Shipping Board bas disposed of $20,370,000 
worth of property. 


bruary ares for ship operation, Mr. Powell said, showed that 
approximately $6,500,000 was taken in by the m operators on 
Shipping Board accounts, and that the e ditures were $6,400,000, 

eviewing the fiscal affairs of the Fleet Corporation since last July, 
he said that voyage expenses, classified as losses, were: July, $1,- 
896, ; December, $1,249,000; and January, 934.000. 

Since July the personnel of the emergency fleet has been reduced 
3,302 and 5 e 7 4 — 5,290,000. In July there were 956 ships laid 
up as against 1.2 t i á 

for the liquidation of prope show that since October 
5685880 7 obo worth of and $5,000,000 


5,000,000 worth of $6,073, h 
5 surplus materials have beer sold. In addition $4,300,000 worth of 


1 
securit and mortgages have been disposed of. 


{From the Chicago Journal, Monday, June 12, 1922.] 
ORGANIZB %O FIGHT THE SUBSIDY. 

Word comes from Washington that some Senators and Representa- 
tives from the Middle West have declared that this section is favorable 
to the ship subsidy bill. 

By what authority do those misguided solons speak? 
they out of Washington, and back in their States and districts learning 
public opinion? en did they talk with their constituents on this 
and with what constituents did they talk? Have they taken 
the opinions of farmers, of merchants, of wage earners? 

ons to their 


Washington and the coast n one can hear a good word for 


the ship subsidy. The Middle West, which works for a liyin: nd 
that comprises about nineteen-twentieths of the of the cen- 
t valley—either is too d the su to talk about it 
or denounces it tor the swindle that it is. t 

Why, indeed, should the Middle West look the subsidy scheme 


scheme? 


When were 


The bonus to be paid increases with the speed of the vessel, whic! 
means that the Howe share will be absorbed by fast passenger bet 
8 e ed oe pep sda 3 5 New York. Why 

ssissippi Valley clamor for the eo ing a su 
sidy to the marine branch of Wall Street? ý 3 1 5 
„D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board and champion of the 
subsidy, says that “not more than two” lines of fast ships can com- 
pete u one flag. This amounts to direct notice that American pas- 
senger traffic under the subsidy régime will be a virtual monopoly. 
way should the West, after a generation of fighting monopolies on 
D i en ee sea? 4 ea 

Bwin L. Davis, o ennessee, showed House debates that 
the shipping bill permits the sale of the merchant fleet on partial pay- 
ments, to be spread over 15 years, and that, taking the present price 
of ships the subsidy to these vessels in 15 years would amount to at 
least 250,000,000 more than their pure price. hat was when 
the annual cost of the subsidy was estimated at $30,000,000, but now 
comes Mr. Lasker and says that the bonus — 7 may well run to 
$52,000,000 per r, while other authorities S api the sum at $60,000,000. 
On this ng, therefore, the United tes Government called 
Spon to give away its merchant fleet and pay the new owners $500,- 

„000 or $600,000,000 for taking it. Why should the West support 


any such fantastic fraud? 
The West doesn't support it. But the West, it not careful, will be 
to o ize and act to defeat 


resented as ng the swindle. 
tape is e 5 55 e big central vane : aoa 

s expensive fakery. ry association of farmers should on rec- 
ord against the subsidy. Every labor union and western SEO IFA TISH 
of merchants should do the same. Notice should be served on every 
Congressman and Senator.that the West stands ready to punish at the 
polls those who try to vote its money to the Shi pg Demand 
should be made that those who represent the Middle West in Washing- 
ton 9 and face their constituents before passing on the sub- 

re, 

This carefully plotted swindle can be beaten only by hard work, 
— ee work must begin now to be effective. Organize to fight the 


[From Fairplay, December 4, 1919.) 
The following statement discloses recent sale 2 


in various parts of the world. The informa 
from Fairplay, the leading English marine journal. 


of steel steamers 


is largely derived 


Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 1 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tong built in 
Deadweight tons built in 1900_. 
Deadweight tons 
Deadweight tons 
Deadweight tons 


built in 


the Moor Line, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and sold to the 
tice Ship) Tien 


All owned 
ping Co. at £22 per ton dweight, or $72.82 


Western Coun 
current exchange. 


{From Fairplay, December 4, 1919.] 
Steamer, 9,300 tons deadweight, contracted for June delivery to 
‘Norwegians at about £25 per ton, all increase in wages, materials 
bie to be paid by owners. Been sold at large advance over contract 
ice. 


{From Fairplay, December 4, 1919.] 

Japanese steamer, 2,206 gross, 3,309 deadweight, built in 1919, been 
sold to Norwegians at 375 Pie r deadweight on or $187.50. 

Anotber, 4,950 tons deadweight, been sold to Danes at about £42, 
or about $139 at current exchange . 

A steamer of 3,077 tons gross, 4,600 tons deadweight, built in 1917, 
been sold to foreigners for about £175,000, or about £38 per dead- 
weight ton, equivalent at current exchange to about $140. 


{From Fairplay, December 11, 1919.1] 


Japanese owners have sold one new ship of 6,300 tons at 830 yen 
per ton, or $165, and another at 340 yen, or $170 per ton. 

Another new ship of about 8,300 dead-weight tons was sold for 378 
yen, or about $187, per ton. 

A small steamer of about 1,600 dead-weight tons was sold in Eng- 
land for about £43.4 per ton, substantially $144 at current exchange. 


{From Fairplay, December 18, 1920.] 


Three steamers built in 1918, aggregating 895 dead-weight tons, sold 
for about £50,000, or £56 per dead-weight ton, or about $185 current 


exchan 
A steamer of 5,300 dead-weight tons built in 1903 sold for £90,000, or 
about £17 per ton, or about $56 at current exchange. 

A steamer of 2,040 dead-weight tons, to be delivered in February, 
sold for about £99,500, or about £48.7 per ton, or about $161 per ton 
according to current 8 > 

A eteamer of about 6,637 dead-weight tons was sold for about 
£197,500, or £29.7 per ton, or about $98 at current exchange, 


[From Fairplay, December 25, 1920.] 


A ship of 2,000 dead-weight tons built in a Dutch yard, about read 
for delivery, sold for about £117,500, or about £58.7 per ton, or abou 
$195 per ton at current exchange. 

A steamer of about 3,500 dead-weight tons built in 1900 was sold 
for about £100,000, or about £30 per ton, substantially $100, according 
to current exchange. 

A steamer of about 5,400 dead-weight tons built in 1900 sold for 
about £160,000, or about £30 per ton, substantially $100, according to 


exchange. 


1922. 


A new steamer of a little over 2,000 tons dead weight, under con- 
struction and to be delivered during the month of February, was sold 
for about £99.500, or substantially £49 per ton, the equivalent of about 
$162 at current exchange. 

{From Fairplay, January 15, 1920.] 

. Steamship Tynedale, of about 4.442 dead weight, bnilt in 1889, was 
sold for £16,500 pounds, or about £3.7 per ton, equal to about $122.50 
at current exchange. 

Steamer Aro, of about 5,690 dead-weight tons, built in 1918, was 
n for £40,000, or about £7 per ton, equal to about $23.17 current 
exchange. 


[From Fair Play, January 22, 1920.1 
Steamer Canning, of about 8,000 dead-weight tons, built in 1895, was 
sold to Greeks for £100,000, or about £12.4 per ton, substantially $40 
current exchange. 
Steamer Menelaus, of about 6,750 dead-weight tons, built in 1895, 
e for £90,000, or abont 213.3 per ton, equal to about $44 current 
exchange, 


[Report of Shipping Board, January 15, 1920.} 

The price of a new, ready, 7,500-ton cargo steamer was £31 per ton; 
at current exchange $102. Norwegian owners are reported to have con- 
tracted with British builders for the construction of a 7,000-ton single 
deck cargo steamer for delivery in October, 1920, at £34 per ton, $112 
at current exchange. 

A recent sale of a steel two-deck steamer, built in 1918, of a dead- 
weight capacity of about 10,015 tons, has been made for about £35 per 
ton, or $115 at current exchange. 

Scoteh shipbuilders are reported to be offering to build 38,000-ton 
single-deck cargo steamers, for delivery 1921, at £44 per ton, or $145 
at current exchange. 

A steamer under construction, to be delivered next February, has 
been sold for almost £49 per ton, or $162 at current exchan 

A steel shelter-deck steamer, built in 1913, of about 9, dead- 
4 — tons, has been sold for £29 per ton, or about $96 at current 
exchange. 

A British oil merchant says that he has let contracts for several 
tankers at about £31, or about $102 at current exchange. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not agree with the con- 
clusions stated by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
and at some time in the future I shall reply rather fully to 
them, I hope. 

I wish to announce at the present moment that on Thursday, 
the 20th, as soon as the Senate convenes, if I can get recogni- 
tion, I shall address the Senate on some very remarkable de- 
velopments in connection with our merchant marine that have 
been taking place in the world the last three months. They 
are of intense interest to all Americans. I promise not to de- 
ae the Senate very long, but I hope to entertain them at that 
time. 

B. HARVEY CARROLL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, B. Harvey Carroll, a mem- 
ber of the consular service from Texas, was stricken while at 
his post in Spain a few months ago, and died a few days later. 
His record was one of exalted service to his country. A brief 
summary of that service was prepared by Gino Speranza, 
formerly an attaché of the American Embassy at Rome, who 
had personal opportunity to observe Carroll's work, and I think 
it is of sufficient interest to have a place in the Rxconb. I ask 
that it be inserted. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


B. HARVEY CARROLL. 


The death of B. Harvey Carroll, of Houston, Tex., American consul 
at Cadiz, who died recently in the service, should not be allowed to 

without some public statement of bis unusual record. 

His appointment to the Consular Service almost coincided with the 
beginning of the great World War, his official career beginning in the 
midst of the alarms and fears which preceded that conflict, ana in one 
of the most beautiful settings of that drama—the dream city of Venice. 
It was just the background and “the perfect occasion” to fire a 
deeply pene imagination such as Carroll's and to stir him to a fine 
geuse of the h mission which America was to play in the approach- 
ing struggle. olding a relatively inconspicuous office he became in a 
short time oue of the outstanding figures among the diplomatic, con- 
sular, and welfare officials accredited to Italy from our country. Con- 
centrating his efforts at first in helping his countrymen who were rush- 
ing into Venice from Austria and north Italian resorts—frightened by 
the uncertainties of the situation and the sudden poruge in the bank- 
ing world—he saw to it that all were ee wi p home, 
spending even out of his own very slender private purse to help the 
neediest cases. This accomplished, he next turn his energy and 
enthusiasm to the suffering people of Venice. I doubt if any American 
official abroad was so esteemed and loved—in high and lowly places 
as Harvey Carroll was esteemed and loved by the roopu of Venice. 
Children followed him along the Calles and over the bridges as their 
particuler friend: yes, even as their ional playmate; men and 
women of all classes went to him for counsel as to a wise and k 
neighbor, and when the Pearl of the Adriatic trembled and rocked under 
endless Austrian attacks hundreds of the r of Venice nightly 
gathered at the American consulate hoping that somehow the Stars 
and Stripes and Consul Carroll would save them from the terrible 
danger hanging over the ae. Closer and closer around Venice the 
enemy drew its lines. more frequent and more unsparing became the 
attacks from the sky, till the entire consular corps was advised by 
the Italian military authorities to leave what seemed a doomed city. 
But the American consul refused to go: duty, as that gallant son of 
Texas understood it, bound him to the people who now looked upon 
him almost like a father. -I can see him on those terrible nisuta ot 


full moonlight when the Austrian raiders would come in force 
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re, not.only eager to help but anxious for that detailed, accurate, and 
interesting data which fill his official spara to our Government. For 
let me say bere that those of rroll’s were no mere consular 


Perhaps our Government may some day 
t of artists and lovers of Venice. 
rtainiy Carroll ha 


tary authorities used the famous Campanile in St. 's Square 
as an observation post. The Itallan Government thereupon ested 
the United States as a then neutral nation to ascertain the s and 


that he had the opportunity of watching—all alone, from that great 
steeple—the a raid * V. when 26 airplanes bombed 
that ci essly throughout an endless night of horror. 


pera 

paras said, was “wholly within“ his consular district; and 
e status from handling a gun, 
giving ald to those Ke San him. It was in recognition of 
8 on this occasion t the Itallan supreme command conf 
upon him the Italian War Cross. But it was not this honor nor the 
Order of the Crown of Italy which King Victor conferred upon him, 
nor the flag of St. Mark and an old Venitian painting which th 
municipality of Venice presented to him that constituted Carroll's 
greatest satisfaction. ese he esteemed and apereriated, but the 
supreme honor for him lay in the fact that he ha — a a heroic and 
long-suffering people trust and love the United States America—his 
country. This was his t ssion, his abiding love. And when 
the hour struck, th a distant land and away from the brave 


but 
his 


heart that had with him so 5 the battles of his life, 

ths last journey a reed of fisht, Well dene, well Gone, then goot 
e la journey a road o Z me, u 

and Baki servant of the Republic! 


REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Quartermaster General of the Army, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Ryconb, as 


follows: ‘ 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICER OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, July 15, 1922, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SPNATR, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Sin: The inclosed copy of list of American soldier dead 
returned from overseas, consisting of 18 enlisted men and 1 Army 
field clerk, to be reinterred in the Arlington Nationa] Cemetery, Thurs- 
day, July 20, 1922, is furnished for consultation by Members of the 
Senate, It is requested that it be posted or displayed in a suitable 
place for the purpose desired, 

H. L. ROGERS, 


Very truly yours, 
Quartermaster General. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, before continuing the very 
interesting discussion of the cotton schedule I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar 
day it recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. : 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. I think the Senator from Utah desires to 
have the Senate consider paragraph 920 at this time. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; I want to pass over para- 
graphs 918 and 919 and consider paragraph 920. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment of the committee to paragraph 920. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 920, page 131, line 
20, the committee proposes to strike out “28” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “40,” so as to read: 

Par. 920. All articles made from cotton cloth, whether finished or 
unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton or of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah why we 
passe! over paragraphs 918 and 919? 

liv. SMOOT. Two Senators who are absent from the city 
requested by wire that that be done. They will be here to- 
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morrow, and as soon as they return we will take up those 
paragraphs. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection, under those circum- 
stances, to the paragraphs being passed over, but I thought 
there ought to be some explanation as to why they are not to 
be considered now. 

Mr, SMITH, In regard to the paragraph under consideration, 
I notice that the present rate is 30 per cent. This is a basket 
clause, and the rate was only 45 per cent under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The House provided for 28 per cent, based on the 
American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is equal to a little over 40 per cent, the 
way they figure it. 

Mr. SMITH. My impression was that the House rate would 
be about 32 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were 45 per cent, with one-third off of the 
rate it would be 30 per cent. That virtually is the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. 

Mx. SMITH. No; they could not have given the Payne- 
Aldrich rate, because that was 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Less one-third, as I said. They took that off 
of the American valuation. One-third off of 45 would be 30, 
and they gave 28. I said it was virtually that rate. 

The Senator will also note that under the bill we have taken 
those items out of the basket clause, and they were the great 
bulk of goods which fell under this paragraph—curtains, table 
covers, and all other articles manufactured of chenille or of 
which cotton chenille is the component material of chief value. 

The rate was 35 per cent under existing law, and under the 
Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 50 per eent ad valorem, but 
here we take all articles made from cotton cloth, whether 
finished or unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton or of 
which cotton is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, and propose a rate of 80 per cent ad 
valorem, or at the same rate plain cloths are provided for in 
the other paragraphs. 

Mr. SMITH. In paragraph 904—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the definition clause. 

Mr. SMITH. In paragraphs 903, 904, and 905 we covered 
cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured; then 
cotton cloths not bleached, printed, or dyed. Even there we 
did not reach 40 per cent on the plain cotton cloths. We have 
provided in the other paragraphs for those which, in the opinion 
of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, needed special 
duties. But here we come to the basket clause in which all 
articles made from cotton cloth are included, whether finished 
or unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton or of which cot- 
ton is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, and give them a rate that is practically equal 
to the very highest rate given to the specially provided for 
cloths. 

Mr. SMOOT. A paragraph of this kind is generally desig- 
nated as the junk clause. We do not know what will fall 
into it. 

Mr. SMITH. I know the Senator does not know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty does not apply to the general 
use of goods in the United States. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making is this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a higher rate than is given to those 
which are provided for specially. 

Mr. SMITH. We took countable cotton cloths and we took 
those that were plain and not specially treated and gave them 
a rate. Then we took thase specially treated which came un- 
der “dyed and figured” and gave them a special rate. The 
special rate that was given cloth, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loan] stood here the other day and 
pleaded for, does not exceed this rate of duty. When we come 
to the odds and ends, in order that nothing may escape at all, 
the committee have taken all kinds of goods manufactured, 
whether finished or unfinished, composed of cotton, and given 
them a rate that is as high as the specially provided for goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. So did the Underwood law do that identical 
thing. No one ever objected to the rates of the basket clauses. 
No one can tell what is going to be made hereafter that will 
fall into the basket clauses. They are catch-all clauses. All 
the goods that are known are specially provided for. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not see why the Senator applies the term 
basket clause or catch-all clause to this particular paragraph. 
I think the whole bill is a basket clause and a catch-all clause. 
If anything has escaped the committee it does not appear in 
this schedule. However, in order to expedite matters, I am not 
going to further contest the question. 

We have made our fight. We have gone on record, assisted 
ably by certain Senators on the other side of the Chamber, and it 
has availed practically nothing. I want to say in the conclusion 


of my attempt at management of the cotton schedule that there 
seems to have been, and there was, a reduction in figures, but 
there was no relief to the American public by such reduction 
for the reason that, though there was a reduction in figures, 
it did not reduce the rates to a point where there would result 
anything like competition from abroad. The American market 
has been left absolutely at the mercy of the American manu- 
facturer. The difference in the percentage which was brought 
in and the percentage finally agreed upon did not spell any 
relief whatsoever, because, to illustrate, if a wall is 10 feet high 
and those who are imprisoned can only jump over a wall 5 feet 
high and you knock it down to § feet high, you still have 3 feet 
above any relief to those imprisoned. You may have knocked 
2 feet from the high wall, but you still have those behind it far 
beyond any possibility of ever getting out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they can jump over a 10-foot wall and we 
leave it there, there is no need of having any duty at all. 
Therefore, as between the foreign manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, I want the wall at least so high that we will 
have a little energy on the part of the foreign manufacturer in 
order to get into this country. I also want, when they get into 
this country, that they shall be required to pay a little money 
into the United States Treasury for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely wish to add to 
what the Senator from Utah has said, that under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the rate was 45 per cent, under the Underwood law 
it is 85 per cent, and under the pending bill it is 40 per cent. 
Forty per cent ad valorem to-day, under prices and under the 
difference in the cost of labor in this country and in the Old 
World, does not measure as great a protection as 30 per cent 
ad valorem measured at the time the Underwood law was 
enacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Inasmuch as this is the last item in the cotton 
schedule, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND]. Being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
‘ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to the 
transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent. I am paired with him for the afternoon. 
I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stanrretp], and I do so, and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement as to the transfer 
of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my permanent pair with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In the absence of my pair, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
si nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carner] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 
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Phe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxIxs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hane] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 29, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Broussard Jones, Wash. McLean Phipps 
Bursum Kellogg McNary Smoot 
Cameron Kendrick Moses Spencer 
Capper Keyes Nelson Sterling 
Curtis Lenroot ew Willis 
France Lodge New 
Goodin. McCumber Oddie 
rrel McKinley Pepper 
NAYS—19. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Underwood 
Borah Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
lass Norris Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Heflin Overman Simmons Watson, Ga, 
Hitchcock Pomerene mith 
NOT VOTING—48. 
Ball Elkins McCormick Shortridge 
Brandegee Ernst McKellar Stanfield 
‘alder Fernald ayes Stanl 

Caraway Fletcher Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Frelinghuysen Norbeck Swanson 
Crow Gerry Owen Townsend 
Culberson e Page Trammell 
Cummins Harris ttm: Wadsworth 

Harrison Poindexter arren 
Dillingham Johnson Rawson Watson, Ind 
du Pont Ladd Reed Weller 

La Follette Shields Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 29 and the nays are 
19. The following Senators are present and have not voted: 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sra xtr], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. TRAMMELL): The amendment of the committee is agreed 
to. The next committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under “Schedule 10, flax, hemp, 
and jute, and manufactures of,” in paragraph 1001, on page 132, 
line 1, after the word “tow,” to strike out “ three-fourths of 
1 cent“ and to insert “2 cents,” so as to read: 

Par. 1001. Flax straw, $2 per ton; flax, not hackled, 1 cent per 

und; flax, hackled, including “dressed line,“ 2 cents per pound; 
hex tow and flax noils, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; hemp and 
hemp tow, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I desire to prefer a request to 
the Senator in charge of the bill. I take it that it is improbable 
that paragraph 1008a will be reached this afternoon, but in 
the event that it is, may I ask the Senator from Utah to con- 
sent that it may go over until to-morrow morning? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I shall ask that the paragraph may go 
over if it shall be reached this afternoon. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it may be just as well that I 
make merely a brief statement as to the policy of the committee 
in imposing the duties which are carried under this schedule 
and at the same time give to the Senate an idea of the work- 
ing of this schedule in the past and what is to be hoped for in 
the future. 

The first amendment which the committee proposes is the 
one that has just been stated by the Secretary, and is found 
on page 182, line 1, where the Senate committee proposes that 
the rate of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on hemp and 
hemp tow be increased to 2 cents per pound. The second amend- 
ment is as to hackled hemp, including “line of hemp,” on 
which the House imposed a duty of 14 cents a pound, but on 
which the Senate committee propose to impose a duty of 4 
cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. That is double the rate which is carried by the 

»Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will say to the Senator, it is double 
the Payne-Aldrich law rate. I wish to say to the Senate that 
those rates were increased at the earnest solicitation of the 
senior Senat from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre]. He had 
received many letters—and he read them to the Committee on 
Finance—from the Agricultural College of Wisconsin, and I 
think he had received letters from one or two other colleges in 
the United States. The Senator from Wisconsin ‘became con- 
vinced that the only way to establish this industry was to give 
the protection which is proposed to be accorded by the Senate 
committee upon hemp and hemp tow and hackled hemp, incind- 
ing “line of hemp.” 

The Senate will later in the consideration of the bill reach 
certain paragraphs covering articles of which this product is 
the raw material, and in those instances it became necessary, 


in view of the increased duty provided by the committee on the 
raw product, to increase the rate on the finished product. ‘When 
those paragraphs are reached I shall probably take occasion to 
call attention to the increases, and it will be found that they 
will be in nearly all cases caused through the imposition of an 
increased duty upon the raw material. 

The first clause of paragraph 1008a covers woven fabrics, 
such as hucks and count napkins and crashes; the second clause 
of paragraph 1008a covers paddings. Most of those goods have 
never been made in this country to any great-extent; the for- 
eign manufacturers have dominated the American market in 
this class of goods; but I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the rate of duty upon these goods in the 
past has been often less than the rate upon the yarns included 
in the goods; in other words, to be frank, Mr. President, it has 
been the policy of our Government in the past not to undertake 
to encourage the production of this class of goods in the United 
States. The committee now feel that the time has arrived when 
this class of goods should be made in the United States. The 
World War brought about a condition whereby we were com- 
pelled to make them here or go without them in a large degree. 
Therefore great amounts of money were invested in this indus- 
try, and it is nothing more than right now that we should give 
those investors a fair opportunity in order that they may con- 
tinue the business which they undertook during war times. 

Mrz POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, The Senator from Utah has just stated 
that there had been a great amount of money invested in the 
industry. Can the Senator give us the figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean in the entire industry? 

Mr. POMERENE. I mean in the manufacture of the goods 
to which the Senator was referring. The Senator stated that 
there had been a large amount of money invested in this 
industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not state the exact amount; 
it would be impossible for me to do so, ‘because I have not 
looked up the figures, nor was there any testimony given on 
that point, because I doubt whether or not any member of the 
Committee on Finance asked that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah is not now speak- 
ing of the industry affected by the amendment which is im- 


mediately pending? 
I am speaking of the schedule gen- 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 
erally. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is speaking of the schedule, 
generally and particularly, of section 1008a? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. x 

Paragraph 1013 covers towels and napkins counting less than 
120 threads to the square inch, as well as those counting more 
than that. 

So far as duties are concerned, I should not go so far in this 
class of goods as I should in the goods that are embraced in 
paragraph 1008a, although this class of goods, until the begin- 
ning of the war, was nearly all imported. There were a few 
of those goods made in the United States before, but very few 
in comparison with their consumption in this country. 

When the Senate reaches paragraphs 1011, 1014, 1016, and 
1017 of the bill, we shall find that those paragraphs cover the 
class of goods that are competitive. Those are goods which 
have been made in this country; they are a coarser class of 
goods and they are used by the people generally using linens or 
coarser. goods which are made from hemp and hemp tow, 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Utah what para- 
graph of this schedule covers the article out of which are made 
bags in which wheat and-other grains are shipped? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bagging to which the Senator refers is 
included in this schedule, I will say. Does the Senator desire 
to know in which paragraph it is included? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
desire to be advised as to the paragraph in time to give some 
attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that paragraph 1017 
deals with the cloth out of which bagging is made. 

‘Mr. BORAH. Do we not have to take care of some of the 
material that enters into it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is when we begin on ‘the bag. 
The bag itself is in paragraph 1007. Paragraph 1008 deals with 
the cloth that goes into the bag, 

Mr. President, I think there is no need of my taking the 
time now'to take up each one of these paragraphs with woven 
cloths, because when we reach those paragraphs there no doubt 
will be a general discussion upon them, and then there will 
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be questions asked by Senators, and I shall be glad to answer 
any question that I can. I want to say that I have quite a 
number of amendments to this schedule, and if the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is going to have charge of this 
schedule on the other side of the Chamber I shall be glad to 
furnish him with these amendments that I propose to offer as 
the paragraphs are reached. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I presume the Senator means he will fur- 
nish me with them now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Now; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I certainly should like to have them, and I 
suggest that the Senator have them printed for the use of all 
Senators, 

Mr. POMERENE. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And if the Senator has available extra 
copies of them now, I should like to have them for my imme- 
diate use. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand them to the Senator from Arkansas 
in a very few moments. 

I now ask that the amendments that I send to the desk may 
be printed the same as the amendments were printed that I 
sent to the desk in the case of the cotton schedule, all in one 
pamphlet. A 

Mr. POuERENE. Permit me to suggest that they be printed 
in the Recorp, and then we can see them in the morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as the Senator says; but it seems to me 
that it would be very much better to have them printed as I 
had some amendments to the cotton schedule printed, and then 
they will be on the desk of each Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would be more convenient, of course, 
when we get here; but some of us, at least, like to look at the 
Recorp in the morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let them be printed in the Recorp, too, 
but let them be printed as amendments usually are printed, 
because they are much more convenient to handle in that way. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask, then, that they be printed in the RECORD 
and also printed as amendments are usually printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | 

The amendments referred to are as follows: | 

Amendments intended to be eine by Mr. Smoor, on behalf of the 
Committee on Finance, to the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes, viz: 

On page 152. line 11, strike out “9” and insert in lieu thereof 7.“ 

On page 183, line 3, strike out all of the matter after the word 
pound and the colon down to and including “ valorem,” in line 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: Provided, That the duty on 
any of the foregoing yarns shall be not less than 30 nor more than 40 
per cent ad yalorem.” 

4 nh page 134, line 18, strike out 23 and insert in lieu thereof 
On page 135, line 11, strike out 163 cents per pound and 25” and 
arty — 180 Ane 16° wtrike out “9 cents per pound and 25” and | 
insert a len thereof “ 55.” 8 nii 

71 one page 135, line 21, strike out 50 and insert in lieu thereof 


: On page 135, after line 21, insert a new paragraph to read as 
‘ollows : 

“ Par. 1009a. Plain-woven fabrics, not including articles finished or | 
unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegene fiber, except cotton, 
weighing less than 43 3 square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 
Jn page 136, line 11, s e out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 


x 2, page 137, line 14, strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 
K 4355 page 137, line 15, strike out 60“ and insert in lieu thereof 
43. 

On page 138, line 20, strike out 50 and insert in lieu thereof 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 0 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before the Senator leayes paragraph 100Sa 
I want to ask a question relative thereto. I understand that 
it is not now under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WILLIS. The paragraph is stated in such technical 
language that I am not able to determine the character of 
goods or cloth that is described here. Will the Senator give 
us a little more information on that point? I desire to study 
it so far as I can, and I can not tell what the character of 
goods Is. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that paragraph 
covers hucks, 

Mr. WILLIS. What is that? That does not mean a thing 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is toweling. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of the coarser grades, I assume? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; some of it very cheap, and some of it 
quite expensive. That paragraph also covers napkins and 


crashes, generally with a count of 120. That is, those are the 
finer grade of goods. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be sure that I understand another 
statement the Senator made a bit ago. I have had a good deal 
of cor mdence with my constituents, as no doubt other 
Members of the Senate have with theirs, many of whom are 
writing in and complaining about this paragraph and related 
paragraphs on this basis, saying that we do not produce these 
goods in this country. I understand that to be the Senator's 
statement, that we are not now producing them, 

Mr. SMOOT. We are producing them now. 

Mr. WILLIS. To what extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way in which I can answer that 
question is by saying simply to the extent to which they can 
compete with foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has not at the moment any fig- 
ures to indicate what our production is? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but, of course, these are the very items 
as to which, before the war, the amount that was made irf 
this country compared with the consumption in this country 
was trivial. 

Mr. WILLIS. During the war did we preduce extensively? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we increased greatly our production in 
this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can not indicate what percentage 
of our consumption we produced here? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am trying to get some basis to see how far 
the industry has gone along. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator speaking about linen goods 
now? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am now speaking about whatever is de- 
scribed in paragraph 1008a. I have been trying to find out 
what it is, and the Senator throws light on the subject by say- 
ing that it is hucks. Of course, that makes it all plain. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows what crashes are? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator knows what napkins are? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. I understand the Senator now, and the 
Senator understands what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the census does not give these goods 
separately. If this bill passes in the shape that we haye it 
now under paragraph 1008a, all of those goods will be kept 
separate, and then we can tell exactly what the production is 
in the United States and what the importations are, as well, 
of similar goods. In the past they have not been separated, 
and that is the reason why we take them out and make a new 
paragraph of them, so that we can tell hereafter what the im- 


_ portations are. 


Mr. WILLIS. That is why I have not been able to find any 
information in the summary here. I can not find anything 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the paragraph now imme- 
diately under consideration is paragraph 1001, relating to flax 
in the various stages of manufacture, and also to hemp and 
hemp tow, hackled hemp, “line of hemp,” and so forth. The 
committee has not reported any amendment to the provisions 
relating to flax, but has reported two material amendments 
concerning hemp and hemp tow. 

The House rates relating to flax are quite high. From a 
limited study of this paragraph I am very gravely doubtful 
whether any beneficial result from the standpoint of protection 
ean be accomplished. I have not found any evidence inducing 
the conclusion that even with the very high rates now proposed, 
both as to flax and as to hemp, materially increased production 
in the United States will result. My studies of the subject lead 


to the conclusion that owing to the peculiar character of the 


labor involved in producing flax for fiber purposes and hemp 
for use in the production of the various commodities for which 
it is used, it can not be expected that an industry of any very 
material importance will be created in the United States. 

I find from an examination of the hearings before the com- 
mittee that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] ap- 
peared before the committee, and it was represented that he 
had made a prolonged study of the subject of flax production 
in the United States, and his conclusion was that the emergency 
tariff bill in some way has had the effect of depressing rather 
than encouraging the industry. I presume it was because flax 
for fiber purposes was not embraced within the emergency 
tariff, although he does not state upon what facts or circum- 
stances he bases that conclusion, 
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The testimony of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Lapp] 
is found at pages 3443 and 3444 of the hearings. He said, on 
page 3444, among other things: 


much more flax than we are growing 
to-day, and the emergency tariff unfortunately worked disastrously so 
far as the flax industry was concerned, and there has been no protec- 
tion, no real protection, for the fiber industry and no encouragement 
for it in the West. 


As a matter of fact, the emergency tariff bill did not deal 
with the subject of flax for fiber. If my recollection is correct 
there is a tax of 30 cents a bushel upon flaxseed, but no tax is 
imposed upon flax grown for fiber purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the emergency tariff bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All of the authorities that I have been 
able to consult agree that the production of flax in the United 
States for seed purposes is quite a different question and quite 
a different industry from that involved in the production of 
flax for fiber purposes, Nearly all the production that we have 
heretofore had has been for seed. There never has been very 
much production for fiber purposes, and that seems to be due 
to the peculiar character of labor required—hand labor, quite 
difficult to perform, and requiring great strength. The flax 
grown for seed purposes is short, and not adapted to the pro- 
duction of fiber. The United States has for many years pro- 
duced material quantities of flax for the purpose of growing 
seed, but it has never produced considerable quantities for 
fiber purposes. The production for fiber purposes has varied 
very greatly, and unaccountably, in my judgment—that is, 
there is nothing in the record that accounts for the increase 
which has occurred in some years and the very rapid falling 
off which has resulted in following years; but in no year has 
there been a very material production of fiax for fiber pur- 
poses. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law the rates were quite material. 
Flax straw had a rate of $5 per ton, Hackled flax had a rate 
of 1 cent a pound; “dressed line” flax, which represents a 
State of the fiber more adyanced toward the purposes for which 
it is finally used in manufacture, had a rate of 8 cents a pound. 
Flax tow and flax noils had a rate of $20 per ton. 

Under the Underwood tariff law all flax was admitted free 
of duty, doubtless on the theory that it was a necessary raw 
material for use in the manufacture of essential commodities, 
and that its production in this country would not readily be 
promoted by the imposition of revenue rates of duty. As I 
have already stated, I have not found any evidence except the 
opinion stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
that any rate of duty which Congress might impose upon flax 
would result in the building up of an industry in the United 
States. 

The Senator from North Dakota, however, made this state- 
meut on page 3443 of the hearings: 

I simply wanted to say that, in my judgment. if we want to en- 
courage the flax industry in this country we can do so by putting on 
a reasonable protection, and thus encouraged the farmer will grow it; 
otherwise he will not. If we continue the poney that has been con- 
tinued since 1912, there will be no flax industry in this country in 
five years more. 

The growing of flax for seed is already fairly prosperous in 
this country, The growing of flax for fiber has never been 
prosperous, Was not prosperous under the Payne-Aldrich rates, 
and from the evidence I have been able to find and consider 
in all probability the flax-fiber industry will never be materially 
advanced or firmly established by the imposition of even the 
rates carried in this bill. 

To grow flax for fiber, as already stated, requires an extraor- 
dinary amount of strength and tedious and disagreeable labor, 
both in the actual cultivation of the plant and in its prepara- 
tion for the market. The amount and character of trained 
hand labor involved in flax-fiber production is such that the 
American farmer has found it more profitable to devote his 
land and capital and efforts to the production of other agri- 
cultural erops, which permit of the larger use of machinery, 
Little flax is grown for fiber in the United States, the largest 
acreage planted since 1900 being 4,800 acres in 1920, 

I do not believe that any material controversy will arise as 
to the correctness of these facts. Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Belgium, and France are the flax-producing countries of 
the world. The largest amounts are produced in Russia and 
the finest quality in Belgium and northern Ireland. 

The imports have varied very greatly. In 1912 the pre- 
vious specifie duty, of which the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent had been 9 per cent, was entirely removed, but notwith- 
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In 1912 we were growing ve 


substantial increase in imports; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, can he state why flax is raised in such limited quantity 
here and is raised in such limited parts of the world? Is it 
on account of the cheapness of labor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have already attempted to explain that 
the raising of flax in any quantity in the United States is lim- 
ited for two reasons—first, other crops are more profitable; 
secondly, they are more easily grown, it being quite difficult to 
secure the labor necessary for the culture and production of 
flax for fiber purposes, The other crops are more valuable, they 
yield a greater profit. The labor necessary to produce them is 
more easily procured, and, te be frank, there is no economic 
necessity or justification, under present conditions, for attempt- 
ing to build up a flax industry in the United States, according to 
the facts I am acquainted with. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice from the reports that Russia 
Seems to be the largest producer of flax, and I have been won- 
dering whether it is on account of the cheap labor there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They produce 85 per cent of the world’s 


supply. 
The production in Russia has fallen off a 


Standing the removal of all duty at that time there has been no 
* 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
great deal since the war began, and it is very much less now 
than it was in 1913. That is largely due, I take it, to the dis- 
turbed conditions, but the evidence also tends to show that the 
character of the fiber grown in this country, considered in con- 
nection with the purposes for which it is produced, does not 
compare very favorably with the fiber grown in other countries 
for the same purposes. In other words, we are ut an economic 
disadvantage in the production of flax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Arkansas that America has been trying to do what every other 
country has done in relation to her flax. Russia was the great 
flax-producing country of the world, and nearly all the coun- 
tries depended upon the flax that was raised in Russia. Since 
the war and since the disorganization of Russia every country 
has been at its wit's end to get the necessary flax to continue 
the making of goods of which flax is a component material. 
It is not only the people of America who have found them- 
selves in the position in which we are, but the people of every 
other country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was asking a question which perhaps 
the Senator from Utah can elucidate, as to why Russia was the 
great producer. Was it on account of the cheap labor there, 
or something in the climate or the soil? 

Mr. SMOOT. The climate and the soil are favorable to the 
production of flax, but in addition to that they had been used 
to that work. The hackling of hemp is a very difficult piece 
of work, and not a very pleasant one by any manner of means. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And it must be done by hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must all be done by hand. I do not know 
whether it is worth while to put it into the Recorp, but I have 
a complete report made by Mr. A, H. Wright, of the agricul- 
tural experiment station of the University of Wisconsin, which 
gives in detail every step that has to be taken, and up to date 
they have never found machinery that could do the work of 
hackling. They undertake to say now that they have invented 
a machine which can do it, but it has not yet been demon- 
strated that it will be a success. I have often wondered why 
there has not been invented a machine which could do that 
work, but the Senator from Arkansas is correct in saying that 
up to the present time that work is done by hand, and it is 
very unpleasant, laborious work. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr, STANLEY. Professor Taussig. in his history of the 
tariff, has a very interesting chapter on the production of flax, 
and the reasons why it never has been and never can be. 
while present industrial conditions exist, a profitable industry 
in the United States. 

In the first place, we produce hemp here, which is com- 
parable in a way with certain cheaper forms of flax tow, and 
that hemp is cut. Flax is not cut; flax is pulled. Pulling 
flax in the days of chattel slavery was regarded as the hardest, 
meanest character of work to which you could subject the 
muscles of a man; he has to be stooped over all the time, pull- 
ing that heavily rooted plant. It has to be pulled, because the 
finest fiber, as I understand it, is near the root, at the base of 
the stalk, The finest flax is grown on the most intensely fer- 
tilized soil, the very richest soil that can be found. The highest 
degree of fertilization is used in raising the flax, to get as long 
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a stalk as possible, to secure the long, fine fiber. Then that 
must be pulled. The result is that an acre or two of flax is 
all that a man can raise and pull. There is no more intensive 
work known than the culture of flax. It does not require a 
high order of intelligence. It simply requires physical strength 
and endurance, 

After the flax is pulled, in order to secure the product for 
linen it must be water-rotted. The reason we do not produce 
the finest character of hemp in this country is because we do 
not water-rot it. With the exception of cleaning out vaults 
and things of that kind, there is nothing more unwholesome, 
nothing more foul and dirty, than the handling of that water- 
rotted plant. The stalks are thrown into the water and al- 
lowed to rot. Then a man must go in there, waist deep in 
stench and filth, and get the flax out for subsequent treatment. 

The breaking—that is, the separating of the fiber of the flax 
from the stalk—is the next process. The stalk of the flax and 
en of the hemp are worthless; they are burned up as 

aff. 

The fiber is broken and separated from the stalks. Then 
after the separation from the stalk by the process of breaking 
the fiber is combed and straightened out by a process of 
hackling. That is, the fibers of the hemp—and I presume it is 
the same with the flax—are thrown over a set of teeth, a 
long rack of steel teeth a foot high; the hemp or the flax 
is thrown over that and pulled through the teeth until it is 
combed and looks like hair, long and straight. That is a 
difficult task. 

Professor Taussig estimates the number of men who would 
be required in producing flax in this country. He said it 
would take a great number raising flax to produce as much 
as one man would produce raising corn in southern Illinois. 
In other words, the average farm hand in this country, where 
we have machinery and tools and appliances, with our method 
of cultivation and with our improved agricultural implements 
can, as the Senator from Nebraska has well remarked, produce 
as much as half a dozen or a dozen, perhaps, of these poorest- 
paid laborers in Europe, these hand workers, these men who 
break the ground with a spade and pull the flax and hackle 
it by hand, while one man with a riding plow in the United 
States can produce enough to employ a little army of them. 
To attempt now to avail ourselves of this cheap, unwholesome, 
laborious, dirty, insanitary labor is an act of folly. The only 
result is that you increase the cost of an essential article, 
linen, to the American consumer by any such foolish, un- 
scientific, ill-considered legislation. 

I am persuaded that a thorough investigation of this in- 
dustry—and I profess to have nothing but a cursory knowledge 
of it—will convince members of the committee and convince 
the Members of the Senate that an attempt to hothouse or to 
artificially propagate flax growing in this country would be just 
as foolish as to attempt to raise pineapples. 

In addition to that the only place they propose to raise the 
flax is in places where the flax is raised for seed. As I under- 
stand it, when they fallow the prairie it subsequently grows 
up in weeds and things like that, and on the border of newly 
reclaimed land from the time the prairie is first taken under 
cultivation the flax grows better than anywhere else. 

It is along that stretch of prairie border that practically all 
the flaxseed and all the flax is raised. They could not raise 
a stalk of flax for commercial purposes to do any good there, 
They never have. I will guarantee they never will raise fine 
flax in that way. It must be raised in a garden. It must be 
raised on land either naturally fertile, a very deep soil that is 
not found on the plains, or soil that is made as the hothouses 
make their soil and the market gardeners make their soil, 
where it is loam produced by the skill of the chemist and of 
the gardener. It is impossible to raise the flax at all where 
they propose to raise it. I believe it is practically impossible 
to raise it commercially anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, following out the thought of the 
Senator from Kentucky, that we may as well dismiss the idea 
that we can, by artificial stimulation, establish the business of 
growing flax in this country or, indeed, on this continent. I 
think our experience and the experience of Canada during the 
war demonstrates that. In Canada as the result of the war, 
as in this country as the result of the war, being shut off from 
our source of supply, we began to expand our acreage in flax. 
In Canada the acreage in flax increased from 4,000 acres in 
1915 to 20,262 acres in 1920, and then declined to 7,300 acres 
in 1921. In this country, for the same reason, we had 2,240 
acres of fiber flax in 1911, 1,110 acres in 1914, 4,300 acres in 
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1918, 6,090 acres in 1920, and only 1,525 acres in 1921, show- 
ing that both in Canada and in this country, while we ex- 
panded our acreage very much during the war for reasons of 
necessity, yet as soon as that necessity passed away we began 
a rapid and very drastic curtailment of our acreage in flax. 
It is an industry that we can not hope to establish—the flax 
industry—either in this country or in Canada, in my judg- 
ment—I mean except for food purposes, which is a different 
character of flax—and there is no use of trying to stimulate 
such an industry as that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I had before me the facts 
just brought to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
North Carolina and had expected to present them, but he has 
done so and I thank him. I want to make the statement, 
however, that I do not quite agree with his proposal that the 
necessity for increased production in flax has passed. I do 
agree with him—indeed, it was my original proposition—that 
this attempt will prove abortive, because the industry is of. 
such a nature that it can not thrive in the United States under 
conditions which prevail here now, and which are likely to 
continue for many years, if not generations, to come. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless we have machinery to handle it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There have been some efforts made to 
produce machinery that will do part of the work which has. 
been so well described in detail by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. STANLEY]. But those efforts have not yet proven suc- 

. They have so far apparently failed. ‘Those who began 
the use of the machines during the period referred to by the 
Senator from North Carolina, in which there was an increased 
acreage in the United States in flax for fiber, have abandoned 
them, according to statements made before the Committee on 
Finance by Mr. Barbour, who appears to be fairly familiar 
with the conditions affecting the industry. But the nature of 
the culture of flax is such that it will be very difficult ever to 
invent machinery that will do the work of hackling, retting, 
and weeding. 

I believe the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], who 
so admirably described the process of hackling and retting, 
did not go into a description of the work of cultivating the 
flax, which under present methods requires the pulling of weeds 
by hand. I do not say that in the progress of time some 
machinery may not be found that will be available for weeding, 
but until that machinery has been invented, and machinery in- 
vented that will successfully do the work of hackling, the 
United States will never have a well-developed flax-producing 
industry for fiber purposes. It is perfectly useless to waste 
the time of the Senate and the time of the country in an effort 
to stimulate the industry into such a degree of prosperity that 
it will become permanent. 

The Senator from North Dakota, as I said in the beginning, 
complains that the emergency tariff law has depressed the flax 
industry in the United States. It was not by it directly, 
because there is no provision in the emergency tariff law relat- 
ing to flax for fiber. I presume what he meant was that the 
emergency tariff had made more profitable other crops which 
are in a sense grown in competition with fiax for fiber, and that 
as a result the flax crop had become less profitable, and there- 
fore the acreage has decreased. 

But, recurring now to the question of production, it appears 
from the Tariff Information Survey, which we are all using in 
the consideration of the bill, that in the pre-war years Russia 
had an annual production of 600,000 tons, one-half of which was 
exported. That constituted about 85 per cent of the world's 
flax. The remainder was produced in Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, Ireland, and Belgium. The Russian preduction declined 
as a result of the war to about one-tenth of the normal. The 
world acreage in flax for fiber in 1920 had fallen from 4,500,000 
to 1,155,000 acres, or approximately one-third. Assuming that 
the normal acreage would be 4,500,000 acres, it is apparent that 
in 1920 the acreage throughout the world was less than one- 
third of the amount that it normally required. 

It is not clear to me that the necessity for an increase in the 
production of flax has passed if the industry can be made prof- 
itable, but I do not think there is any way in the world, by plac- 
ing the rate preposed by the Finance Committee or any other 
rate that the human mind can conceive, that will make the 
American people perform the labor that is required to be per- 
formed before this product can be successfully produced. 

In view of the fact that other crops are much more profitable, 
much more easily produced, it is hopeless from the standpoint 
of protection to impose those duties in the belief or on the 
theory that they will result in a great flax industry in the 
United States. If you put the duty five times what it is pro- 
posed here, and therefore prohibit the importation, which you 
dare not do if you expect to produce in the United States the 
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commodities which are manufactured from flax, you still would 
have no flax fiber produced in this country. You would 
destroy the small domestic linen industry and compel the use 
of cotton and other substitutes for linen. The inevitable re- 
sult, if we shut off the foreign supply by prohibitive rates of 
duty and fail to create and maintain a flax-fiber industry in the 
United States, would be to destroy the linen industry in the 
United States absolutely. So the practical thing to do is to 
recognize the laws of nature and the conditions which the 
progress of our civilization have imposed upon the industry 
and its development in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President—— 

i Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
ina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a matter of fact, we have no linen in 
this country. We import 98 per cent of the linen that we con- 
sume, 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to establish the flax industry in 
this country we would not only have to impose, as the Senator 
said, a prohibitive duty upon the raw flax but we would have 
to impose a prohibitory duty upon the importation of the prod- 
uct of flax, linen, a product which we do not now make at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, we do not make it to any great 
extent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. If we impose a prohibitive 
duty upon both the linens that are made out of the flax and 
the flaxseed, we might possibly build up a linen industry and 
a flax industry in this country, but we would have to impose 
prohibitive duties upon both. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is one thing certain, that we can not 
build up the linen manufacturing business in the United States, 
admitting it to be small, as stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina, if we place a prohibitive duty upon the raw materials 
out of which linens may be manufactured. Why is the linen 
manufacturing industry in the United States so small now? 
It is because, with the domestic production and with the im- 
portations of linens that have been had, the supply of raw 
material has been inadequate and the labor required, both in 
producing the raw material and manufacturing it, is not attrac- 
tive to our workers. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator is covering the 
ground so thoroughly that I hesitate to interrupt him at all—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am glad to have the Senator from Ken- 
tucky do so, 

Mr. STANLEY. I feel tempted to supplement his interestifig 
statement with a suggestion that perhaps is not as good as 
what he is saying, but it strikes me right at that point to 
inquire, with all our legislation, our Shour laws and other 
legislation that has gone to the limit of,our Federal tether to pro- 
tect the health and personnel of the laboring people of the 
United States, why the committee should be bent upon establish- 
ing an industry that is notoriously the most unwholesome in 
all the textile world? Flax can not be woyen except in the 
most moist surroundings. Every author on the subject has 
dwelt on that, and Professor Taussig, particularly, has dwelt 
at great length on the unwholesomeness of the work, it being 
necessary to perform it in an atmosphere so damp as almost 
to be a vapor. There is no industry, not even the silk industry, 
as I understand, in which the work is more unwholesome than 
in the flax business, from start to finish. The conditions that 
1 to the culture of flax go into the mill, into the spinning of 

ax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Finance Com- 
mittee made no change whatever in the House rates on flax. 
The only change which we made was on hemp and hemp tow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I pointed out that fact in the beginning. 

915 SMOOT. But the Senator from Kentucky was speaking 
of flax. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I have been speaking of flax and 
so has the Senator from Utah been speaking of it. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator from Arkansas will pardon 
me a moment, I desire to say that there is no use, it is worse 
than useless, as the Senator from Utah will concede—for he 
is always fair—for us to attempt to raise flax if we are not 
going to spin it. We shall never raise flax fiber and ship it to 
Belgium or to Ireland to be spun over there in competition with 
the cheaper labor of Belgium and Ireland and other flax-spin- 
ning countries. We are going to produce linen, certainly, if we 
produce the raw product of the linen. 

There is no reason to anticipate that even if we could raise 
flax fiber we should want to establish linen mills in this 
country, The work in cotton is cleaner and more wholesome, 
and the operatives are better paid. There is no reason why we 
should not exchange our commodities for the flax fiber and for 
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the linen, which we may do to advantage. As the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RohiNsox] has conclusively shown, the imposi- 
tonos this proposed duty would be utterly indefensible if not 
a 55 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for the statement that he has just made. It re- 
inforces the argument against the proposal which underlies this 
schedule both as to flax and hemp. As I shall attempt to show 
in a moment, the same argument applies with almost equal 
force to hemp. By the imposition of tariff duties the flax 
and hemp industry can not be made profitable in the United 
States in competition with other agricultural crops. In the 
first place, the people who are engaged in agriculture will not 
perform the labor. The only answer to be made to that is that 
the time may come when in the progress of science machinery 
will be invented to take the place of this grinding and insani- 
tary toil, which the American people will not perform and 
which I do not want to see them perform; but, so far, such 
machinery has not been invented, and such machinery as has 
been invented has thus far proved unsuccessful. 

I think the better policy is the policy of the Underwood law, 
to put flax and hemp on the free list. In doing that, we should 
not sacrifice any promising industry in the United States, be- 
cause no such industry exists. 

I now go back and quote in part the figures given by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrmons] awhile ago. The 
whole American acreage in fiber for flax purposes in 1911 under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, when the rates were protective, was 
2,240; in 1914 it was 1,100. It had fallen off one-half, but the 
original amount was so small as not to make the decline in 
acreage of very material importance. In 1918 the acreage had 
increased to 4,300, in 1920 it was 6,090, and in 1921 it was 1,525. 

Through all those years, with the demand constantly increas- 
ing, with the commodities manufactured from flax growing 
more and more useful, the acreage in flax for fiber in the United 
States in 1921 was approximately what it was in 1911, and 
scarcely more than it was in 1914. 

Now, with respect to hemp, everything that has been said 
about the production of flax and the effect of high duties on 
importations of flax applies with almost equal force to hemp. 
The committee evidently were not greatly impressed with the 
theory of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] that by 
the imposition of a protective duty on flax for fiber a great in- 
dustry could be developed in the United States, because they 
did not change the House rates, but they did make very ma- 
terial changes in the House rates on hemp. I have found, how- 
ever, very little if any more justification for that action than 
would have applied to an increase in the rates of flax, 

The House rate on hemp is three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 
The Committee on Finance of the Senate has recommended that 
it be increased to 2 cents a pound. Under the Underwood law, 
as everyone understands, hemp like flax was on the free list. 
The chief uses of hemp sre for cordage material and in coarse 
fabrics and carpeting. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The figures given by the Senator appear 
to be subsequent to 1911. I should like to ask him whether he 
has examined the figures during the high protective years of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law? 

Mr. ROBINSON. During the year 1911 the Payne-Aldrich 
law was in operation, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that was one year, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But there were four or five years of 
high protection. Was there any development or progress dur- 
ing that period? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. As I stated a few moments ago, one 
year the acreage would double, and the next year it would fall 
off; and, while there was some increase under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, it was not material from the standpoint of the 
necessities of the country for flax fiber. Such development as 
occurred at no time supplied anything like the domestic 
demand, 

We have always, even under the Payne-Aldrich Act, depended 
upon importations for our. principal supply, and under this bill 
we will do the same thing. 

There is some acreage in Wisconsin in flax. The American 
acreage in fiber flax is confined principally to Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Oregon, and a small acreage in Maryland; but 
this area is very small, and nothing has been brought to my 
knowledge which indicates that it will be greatly increased, no 
matter what rates of tariff may be imposed on importations, 
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It is not an American industry; it is not an industry that does 
or can thrive in competition with other agricultural industries. 
The American people will net perform the labor that is necessary 
to be performed in order to produce this crop. 

The production of hemp in the United States prior to the war 
averaged about 6,000 tons per annum, or 1 per cent of the world’s 
production. In 1918 it was 9,375 tons, and in 1921 it had fallen 
to 3.420 tons, showing that the same economic law applies to the 
production of hemp in the United States that applies to the 
production of flax. 

The production of hemp on a large scale in this country has 
been curtailed, not by foreign competition but by inability to 
compete with our established crops, owing to the relatively 
large amount of skilled and hand labor involved. Our imports 
have been supplementary rather than competitive. The bulk 
of the imports is of better quality than can be efficiently pro- 
duced in the United States. In the face of the growing world 
demand for agricultural products for which no substitute can be 
found and which permit of the liberal use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, it seems highly improbable that the American farmer 
will turn from other agricultural production to the production 
of hemp. 

The average imports of hemp for the period 1910 to 1913 
were 6,000 tons, and for 1914 to 1918, in spite of greatly in- 
creased war demands, imports averaged only 7,800 tons. Im- 
ports in 1920 were about 7,000 tons, and in 1921 slightly less 
than 6,000 tons. The average annual consumption of hemp in 
the United States is about 12,000 tons. s 

In view of these facts, what is the reason for the effort in 
this bill to take hemp from the free list and place it on the 
dutiable list? What is the justification for the action of the 
Finance Committee in more than doubling the rates p 
by the House on hemp? The rates proposed by the committee 
are more than double the rates under the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act. 

With respect to the second amendment in that paragraph— 
hackled hemp, including “line of hemp”—the House rate, 14 
cents per pound, is to be superseded by the committee proposal 
of 4 cents per pound. Under the Payne-Aldrich Act, hackled 
hemp carried a duty of $45 per ton, the equivalent of about 2 
cents per pound. 

The importations of hackled hemp have been negligible. In 
1910 they amounted to 45 tons; in 1911, 105 tons; in 1912, 162 
tons; in 1913, 209 tons; in 1914, 450 tons; in 1915, 466 tons; 
in 1916, 1,613 tons; in 1917 the importations fell back to 751 
tons; in 1918 still further to 835 tons; in 1919, 255 tons; in 
1920, 250 tons; and in 1921 the amount was 881 tons. 

In view of the small importations and the increased demand 
for this commodity, I am unable to understand the justifica- 
tion for putting hemp on the dutiable list at all; much less can 
I find a justification for the very high rate proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I inquire of the Senator from Utah—I see that he has left 
the Chamber, however, so I will ask the Senator from North 
Dakota—whether the amendments to this schedule, of which a 
large number were submitted for printing a while ago, embrace 
modifications of the committee rates in this paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state what they are? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The expert says there are no amendments 
to the committee amendments in this paragraph. 

Mr, ROBINSON. This proceeding illustrates the advisability 
of publishing the committee amendments in advance of con- 
sidering the schedules as we reach them. The Senator from 
Utah is not now present, but I think these amendments, what- 
ever they are, should have been given to the Senate and printed 
before the schedule itself was reached. The Senator from 
North Dakota was under the impression that the committee had 
proposed to reduce or change the amendments which it had first 
submitted to this paragraph. The expert informs him that the 
amendments submitted by the Senator from Utah do not em- 
brace any alterations in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; they do not change the alterations 
which the committee made in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. It was my understanding of the state- 
ment that the Senator last made that the new amendments do 
not relate to this paragraph. As to this particular paragraph, 
the committee stands on its action in reporting an amendment 
raising to 2 cents a pound the three-fourths of 1 cent in line 1 
on page 182, and raising to 4 cents a pound the 1} cents a pound 
in line 3 on page 132. 

Mr. President, if it is perfectly apparent under conditions 
now existing and likely to continue that it is impossible, even 
undesirable, to develop in the United States this industry, why 
should we burden it with heavy rates of duty? What benefit 
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will come to the people of the United States from the imposition 
of this high tax? The proposal to increase rates on agricultural 
products has been very popular in the Senate, and I have felt 
some sympathy with any policy which is calculated to encour- 
age and to develop and stabilize conditions in agriculture; but 
in so far as the production of flax for fiber and the production 
of hemp in the United States is concerned, I have said repeatedly, 
that it is neither desirable nor probable that such an industry, 
under existing conditions, may be developed. 

I should prefer that the unfortunate laborers of Russia, who 
by centuries of experience have been trained to the performance 
of this difficult, un-American, unremunerative, and insanitary 
toil, should continue to do it. But whatever may be the purpose 
of Senators respecting the subject, I have not the slightest idea 
that any persons now engaged in agriculture in the United 
States or likely to become engaged in that occupation during the 
lifetime of the present generation will surrender their aspira- 
tions and their lives to the conditions of toil which under the 
evidence in this case are shown to surround the production of 
fiax for fiber and the production of hemp. It is a waste of time, 
accomplishing no good, to try te put flax and hemp production 
in competition with other agricultural crops in the United 
States, which experience has shown may be more readily, more 
easily, and more profitably produced. By imposing these rates 
you are not creating a new industry; you are not stabilizing 
or making permanent an old one. You are complicating the 
already difficult conditions which surround the use of the neces- 
sary articles which are manufactured from flax and from hemp. 

In this view of the facts it is my intention to propose an 
amendment to the committee amendment, and if under the par- 
liamentary status I were at liberty to do so I would test the 
sense of the Senate at this time on whether the principle of 
protection which has been created and developed in the economic 
history of this country is to be made applicable to the industries 
of hemp growing and flax growing in the United States; but as 
that can not be done under the parliamentary situation, I pro- 
pose, in lieu of the committee amendment, to strike out “2 
cents“ and insert “ one-fourth of 1 cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
just asked me a question with reference to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. When he 
asked me the question, I supposed that he referred to the entire 
list of amendments, and while the entire list of amendments 
does not change the amendments in the particular paragraph 
that the Senator had under discussion it does change the com- 
mittee amendments in other paragraphs in the schedule, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When I answered, I supposed he had 
reference to the entire schedule and not the particular para- 


graph. e 

Mr. ROBINSON. I asked about this particular paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was my misunderstanding. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE)] 
presented this matter to the committee on behalf of the hemp 
growers in the United States, I have the correspondence, 
which was sent up by his secretary to me, from the Agricul- 
tural College of Wisconsin, which goes very fully into every 
feature of this matter; but as there are five letters, and they 
are somewhat lengthy, and I desire to have them read so that 
Senators will understand the matter, I shall not ask that we 
take them up this evening; but if the Senator from Wisconsin 
is not here to-morrow I shall take the liberty of presenting 
and having read those letters, which are very elucidating upon 
the entire subject. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] desires 
to present a matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does that, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcucock] asked the Senator from Arkansas for some infor- 
mation with reference to hemp production before the war—that 
is, anterior to 1914. At the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas I have been attempting to look up that information, and 
I find the production of hemp in 1899 and 1909 only. I find 
that the acreage of hemp planted in this country in 1899 was 
16,042 acres and in 1909, nine years afterward, only 7,647 
acres, or a falling off of 52 per cent—that is to say, the acre- 
age in 1899 was, I think, something about the same as it is now. 

I read from the Tariff Summary, on page 903, the statement 
that— 

In 1921 Wisconsin reported about two-thirds and Kentucky about 
three-tenths of the 11,000 acres devoted to hemp. 

So that it would appear that in 1899 there was 16,000 acres 
devoted to hemp and in 1921 only 11,000 acres devoted to hemp. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, one question right there: 
Does that include both seed hemp and fiber hemp? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No; I think that refers only to fiber hemp. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I understood thé Senator from Nebraska 
to ask for the production of flax under the Payne-Aldrich 
aw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought he asked for the figures as to both 
flax and hemp. I have not been able to find any statement as to 
the production of flax for fiber. I find the production of flax 
for seed. I suppose that before 1909 the production of flax for 
fiber was so small that it was not reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has never been considerable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I gave the amount for 1911, which was a 
time when the Payne-Aldrich rate was in effect. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1926. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 170, to 
approve the holding of a national and international exhibition 
in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park 
and parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Association, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 
for that purpose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. I think the joint resolution will occasion no 
debate. It has been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration and disposition of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read as follows: 

8 steps have been taken by the mayor and council 
d of Philadelphia to celebrate 
red and fiftieth anniversary of the si 
Declaration of Independence by holding an exhibition in which it is 
expected that the various Sta of Union, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and all the nations of the world will be represented ; 

Whereas the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
unanimously passed a resolution nS ary 28, 1921, that the Common- 
wealth should prepare for and participate in such sesquicentennial cele- 
bration by making a suitable exhibit therein on the part of the Com- 
monwealth, and nested that the Federal Government should approve 
the holding of such an exhibition in Philadelphia in 1926 that 
appropriate steps should be taken to invite the participation and co- 
anpra on of the States of the Union and the nations of the world ; and 

bereas the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the 
name and by the authority of that Commonwealth, has issued letters 
paten: incorporating the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, May 
„ 1921, for the purpose of cating the public by exhibiting artistic, 
mechanical, agricultural, and horticultural products and pro 
public instruction in the arts and sciences, thereby celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence by holding in the city of Philadelphia, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, an exhibition of the progress of the United States in 
art, science, and industry, in trade ecommerce, in the develop- 
ment of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the forest, and 
the seas, to which exhibition the people of all other nations shall be 
invited to contribute evidences of thelr own progress to the end that 
better international understanding and more intimate commercial rela- 
tionships may hasten the coming of universal peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the holding of a national and international exhi- 
bition in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park and 
parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association 
and land contiguous thereto which may be acquired for that purpose 
be approved as an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that such steps be taken as the President may deem proper to 
invite the participation and cooperation of the States of the Union 
and the nations of the world. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all the States 
of the Union requesting cooperation upon their part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether he expects to ask for and obtain an appropriation 
from the Federal Government to aid in carrying out the pur- 
poses expressed in the joint resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have no expectation on the 
subject. I was asked by this influential and authoritative or- 
ganization in Philadelphia to present the matter for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. My own expectation would be, fol- 
lowing the course of such matters in the past, that if and 
when adequate financial support is provided by State and city, 
and there is demanded a more extensive participation by other 
States and by other nations than they can finance, there will 
be at some stage an application to Congress for a grant; but 
there is no implication of such a step here, and I am not au- 
thorized to state either that there will or will not be any such 
step taken. I am answering the Senator out of the experience 
we all have had regarding similar exhibitions. 

Mr. KING. Has the organization which has been created 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, as I 
read this resolution, considered the probability of appropria- 


tions, and has it figured upon the amount to be expended by the 
mwealth, by the Federal Government, and by the States? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; there has been no estimate or computa- 
tion, so far as I know, of any sum which tLe Federal Govern- 
ment would at any time be expected to appropriate. It is in- 
tended that very large sums shall be raised locally by volun- 
tary gift, that large appropriations shall be made by the city 
of Philadelphia, and liberal appropriations by the State of 
Pennsylvania. No computation or estimate has been made of 
any aid to be required from the Congress. 

Mr, KING. I shall not object to the passage of the joint 
resolution, although it seems to me that the situation is rather 
nebulous, and that we are, in the language of the street, getting 
the horse before the cart. It would occur to me that the prac- 
tical and advisable course would have been to determine upon 
holding the celebration, determine the expenditures to be 
made, obtain such appropriations from the State and from the 
city as were deemed necessary and fair, solicit the States for 
appropriations, and then ask the Federal Government for an 
appropriation. It looks to me now as if you are getting the 
Federal Government committed to this enterprise without the 
slightest knowledge as to what the ultimate cost will be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not understand that it commits Con- 
gress to any appropriation. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; it does not; and if I had ventured to 
place the horse anywhere except before the cart, I should feel 
that I had done something unworthy of the consideration of the 
Senate. We have attempted to follow the usual procedure in this 
matter, and I hope the.motive power will be sufficient to carry it. 

Mr. KING. My good friend the Senator from North Caro- 
lina says this does not commit us. I respectfully suggest that 
if the Federal Government invites other nations and invites the 
States, there is a moral obligation upon the part of the Federal 
Government to back this enterprise to the end. I would feel 
ashamed if the President of the United States should invite 
other nations, and they should respond, and then the Federal 
Government would withdraw from the enterprise. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
United States Government will be requested to make a display, 
as it does at all such exhibitions, and that will require a large 
appropriation. The Government will do it; but, so far as 
making an appropriation of one million or two million or three 
million or ten million for the exhibition, I do not think the Sen- 
ator will expect that. I think the expectation is that each 
State will contribute to the display, and of course when each 
State does, the United States will display its resources as it 
usually does; but no extraordinary appropriation, as I under- 
stand it, will be asked or expected by the proponents of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a worthy recognition of the circum- 
Stances which gave birth to this Nation. It is, of course, 
appropriate that the celebration should occur in the city of 
Philadelphia, and, for my part, fully appreciating the fact that 
the joint resolution implies participation on the part of the 
United States in the celebration, and that that will require 
the expenditure of a reasonable sum commensurate with the 
importance of the occasion and of the incident which it com- 
memorates, I am very glad to commit myself to the measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator can be quite certain, 
Mr. President, that in due and proper time there will be a bill 
introduced proposing to make an appropriation on behalf of 
the Government, and all Senators present at that time will 
vote for it. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION AT LUXEMBURG (8. DOC. NO. 235). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

The Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit a report by the Seeretary of State in regard to the 
advisability of transferring United States diplomatic representa- 
tion at Luxemburg from the minister at The Hague to the ambas- 
sador at Brussels, on account of the economical union which has 
been established between Belgium and Luxemburg by treaty. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of State that 
legislation be enacted which will enable this to be done, and in 
view of the reason advanced and the further fact that all the 
other Governments having diplomatic representation at Luxem- 
burg, except Portugal, have made the transfer, I request of 
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Congress early action that in place of an “ envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg” and an “ ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Belgium,” as at present, will provide for an “ envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands” and 
an ‘ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium, 
who shall also be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Luxemburg.” 

; Warren G. HARDING. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, July 18, 1922. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 19, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 18 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTORS oF CUSTOMS. : 

John A. Royse, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 40, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., in place of James H. Fry, whose term of 
office expired July 15, 1922. 

S. M. Parker, of Charleston, S. C., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 16, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C., in place of Frederick G. Peters, whose term 
of office expired July 15, 1922. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Robert M. Gibson, of Pennsylvania, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, western district of Pennsylvania, vice Charles P. 
Orr, deceased. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Harry S. Hubbard, of Porto Rico, to be United States mar- 
shal, district of Porto Rico, vice William R. Bennett, resigned. 


MEMBER OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Col, George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, vice Col. Harry Burgess, Corps of Engineers, to be 
relieved. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Levi A, Knapp to be postmaster at Auburn, Ala., in place 
of W. V. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired August 6, 
1921. 

ARKANSAS. 


Ocie E. Mathis to be postmaster at Hackett, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Roscoe E. Watts to be postmaster at Rialto, Calif., in place 
of L. M. Stewart, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. . 


Carleton W. Tyler to be postmaster at Southbury, Conn. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 
ILLINOIS, 

Sherman G. Jackson to be postmaster at Forest City, III. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Ella L. Widicus to be postmaster at St. Jacob, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1922. 

Frank C. Krans to be postmaster at Altona, III., in place of 
F. E. Sheahan, deceased. 

Byron C. Colborn to be postmaster at Peoria, III., in place of 


C. U. Stone, resigned. 
IOWA. 


Frank M. Hood to be postmaster at Sergeant Bluff, Iowa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 


KANSAS. 
Clarence W. Sharp to be postmaster at Virgil, Kans. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 
Hiram A. Gilmore to be postmaster at Howard, Kans., in 
place of B. W. Hamar, resigned. 


John H. O'Connor to be postmaster at Winfield, Kans., in 
place of E. L. Hepler. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. z 

KENTUCKY. 

Andy M. Smith to be postmaster at McHenry, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Della McKinney to be postmaster at Fleming, Ky., in place 
of T. L. Riley, resigned. 

MARYLAND. 

Lewis Keiser to be postmaster at Bethesda, Md. Office became 

presidential January 1, 1922. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Louise S. Snow to be postmaster at Middleton, Mass. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Myra G. Jordan to be postmaster at West Upton, Mass., in 
piace or M. G. Jordan. Incumbents commission expired June 

i MICHIGAN, 

Holger F. Peterson to be postmaster at Grayling, Mich., in 
place of H. F. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Thorvald H. Froslee to be postmaster at Vining, Minn. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1922. 
MONTANA. 


John J. Pietila to be postmaster at Roberts, Mont., in place 
of Lydia Elstad, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


John A. Campbell to be postmaster at Highwood, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Campbell. Incumbents commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

Maurice M. Parker to be postmaster at Deferiet, N. I. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

John C. Banschbach to be postmaster at Hicksville, N. Y., 
in place of John Puvogel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Charles H. Betts to be postmaster at Lyons, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Robert L. Strowd to be postmaster at Chapel Hill, N. C., in 
place of R. S. McRae, deceased. 

Oscar R. Simpson to be postmaster at Duke, N. C., in place 
of E. S. Yarbrough, resigned. 

Clarence C. Rowe to be postmaster at Spray, N. C., in place of 
L. M. Sheffield. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

William S. Hancock to be postmaster at Edgeley, N. Dak., in 
place of W. W. Anderson, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Joseph C. Eversole to be postmaster at Grandfield, Okla., 
in place of W. H. Whiddon, removed. 

Warden F. Rollins to be postmaster at Noble, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Brasher, resigned. 

OREGON. 

Glenn D. Withrow to be postmaster at Talent, Oreg. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1921. 


Flora B. Thompson to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Oreg., 


in place of Lewis Ulrich, resigned. 

Bernhard L. Hagemann to be postmaster at Milwaukie, 
Oreg., in place of B. L. Hagemann. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 24, 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles F. De Labar to be postmaster at Riegelsville, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Louis O. Mellinger to be postmaster at Slickville, Pa, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

William E. Reed to be postmaster at Duquesne, Pa., in place 
of M. G. Conlin, resigned. 

Thomas V. Diffendafer to be postmaster at Millerstown, Pa., 
in place of H. W. Rinehart. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1922. 

James S. Young to be postmaster at Reedsville, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Werts. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward H. Jennings to be postmaster at Charleston, §. d., 


in place of J. M. Poulnot, resigned. 
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TEXAS. 

Wallace C. Wilson to be postmaster at McKinney, Tex., in 
place of N. A. Burton. Incumbent's commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

John E. Carson to be postmaster at San Saba, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Longley, resigned. 

VIRGINIA. ` 

Manley W. Carter to be postmaster at Orange, Va., in place 
of H. G. Shackelford. Incumbents commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Albert L. Taylor to be postmaster at Parksley, Va., in place 
of J. S. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

WASHINGTON, 

Thurston B. Stidham to be postmaster at Doty, Wash. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1922. 
WISCONSIN. 

William Kotvis to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Ferriter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. > 

Allen W. Wiggin to be postmaster at Plymouth, Wis., in place 
of G. W. Schiereck, Ineumbent's commission expired August 3, 
1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 18 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


James H. Wilkerson to be United States district judge north- 
ern district of Illinois. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Fred C. Stoddard to be register of the land office, Missoula, 
Mont. 
POSTMASTERS, 


GEORGIA. 


Paul L. Smith, Athens. 
NEBRASKA, 


Hugh E. Mallory, Litchfield. 
Clyde S. Burkerd, Shelton. 
OKLAHOMA, 


Bessie A. Porter, Buffalo. 
Henry L. Wallace, Calvin. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, July 19, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE COAL SITUATION, 


Mr. WILLIS. I present a resolution adopted by the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, relative to the coal situation, 
I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: : 


Resolution adopted by the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 14, 1922. 

Whereas the industrial situation of the country is rapidly approach- 
ing a breakdown by reason of the long-continued cessation in the pro- 
duction of coal Ko the more recent interference with rail transporta- 
tion between the only remaining important coal-producing area and 
the great markets of the country; an 

Whereas this industrial disturbance will with very little further 
continuance be translated into direct public suffering with attendant 
dangers of riots, destruction of property, and loss of life, which may 
conceivably ze brought home to every man, woman, and child in the 
country; an 

Whereas whatever the merits of the wage dispute and other points 
at issue between striking railroad men and railroads may be, the 
people, through the Government, have provided both general and specifie 
methods of settling such disputes in a fair and lawful manner, and the 
public is entitled to have such disputes settled without recourse to 
ruinous conflicts like the present : Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That the Government of the United States and of 
the several States from the President down to the lowest official be 
urged to fully 3 their duty in upholding the majesty of the Con- 
stitution and the law and in securing and preserving to each and every 
citizen the right to live, labor, and pursue 1 under the law, 
and to enjoy protection in the exercise of this right. 

(2) That all rsons who are responsible for or implicated in the 


creation or maintenance of these disturbed and dangereus conditions in 
defiance of the laws of the land and contrary to the decisions of the 


duly constituted agencies for settling such disputes be warned that no 


Government based upon such methods has ever succeeded, and that they 
will go down with everyone else in general ruin if their contest against 
BETIA —.— . K iti loyall i in 
a ns w n any position are loyally continu: 
their duty fulfilling their obligation to the public by 8 at. 
their work with certain danger of humiliation and annoyance and often 
at risk of bodily tator or oss of life should receive the fullest moral 
support ana parajal cking of all good citizens whose comforts are 

5 maintained by their sacrifice. 

(4) That in this country the decision in all crises depends upon the 
moral force and the intellectual judgment of the people. No class or 
group can make this people do what they do not Mish to do, nor can 
any official, high or low, refuse his duty when an active public con- 

ence is awakened and insistent. Therefore it is the duty of every 
citizen in this present 3 to take thought of his own personal 
share in the maintenance of the rights and liberties which are his 
heritage from 150 years of American citizenship and be ready by influ- 
ence or force to protect and defend that heritage. 

ED wand ORTON, Jr., President. 

A true copy. 


J. T. Davits, Secretary. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution of the Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring peaceful settlement of 
the present railroad strike and full law enforcement against 
interference with the rights of all persons involved in the situa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented resolutions of the Fargo (N. Dak.) 
Trades and Labor Assembly, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation that may take from a citizen the right to cease 
employment at will, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, constituting the governor's committee on rural prob- 
lems, located at Grand Forks, N. Dak., favoring the enactment 
of legislation further stabilizing prices of farm products, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Merricourt, 
Kulm, Forbes, Norma, and Kenmare, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation reviving the 
United States Grain Corporation, so as to stabilize prices of cer- 
tain farm products, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MOSES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ash- 
land, Plymouth, and Manchester, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying that only a moderate duty be imposed on light- 
weight gloves in the pending tariff bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of West 
Ossipee, Mountainview, Ossipee Valley, Tamworth, South Tam- 
worth, and Dover, all in the State of New Hampshire, remon- 
strating against the passage of Senate bill 2747, the so-called 
McNary cooperative reclamation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. McCUMBER: É 

A bill (S. 3844) to exempt interest on farm-land securities 
from taxation under the revenue act of 1921; 

A bill (S. 8845) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act,” approved August 9, 1921 (with an accom- 
panying paper); and i 

A bill (S. 3846) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service of 
such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act,” approved August 9, 1921 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. ; 

By Mr. POMERENE: = i 

A bill (S. 3847) to provide for mothers’ pensions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. f 

By Mr. SMITH: { 

A bill (S. 3848) for the relief of the heirs of Richard Reyn- 
olds, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3849) for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; and 

A bill (S. 3850) for the relief of Sidney C. Snelgrove; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3851) to repeal certain provisions of Publie Reso- 
lution 50, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved April 21, 1922, 
appropriating $1,000,000 for the preservation, protection, and 
repair of levees under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission; to the Committee on Approprig tions, 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 226) authorizing the accept- 
ance of title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GOODING obtained the floor. 

Mc. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, MONARY, There are but few Senators here this morn- 
ing. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: . 


Ball Gooding McLean Sheppard 
Borah Hale McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Heflin oses Simmons 
Broussard Hitchcock Nelson Smi 
Calder Johnson ew Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Spencer 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Stanley 
Culberson Kellogg Norbeck Sterling 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie mmell 
Curtis Keyes Overman Underwood 
Dial Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Lenroot Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins ange Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
t McCormick sde’ Willis 
Fernald McCumber Rawson 
lass McKinley Robinson 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is detained on account of illness, 
and that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is detained 
by reason of illness in his family, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky, if it 
is a matter which will not take up any time. 

Mr. STANLEY, I shall not take more than half a minute. 
I thank the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, as indicative of the unanimity with which the 
press of the United States, without regard to party, has spewed 
the pending tariff bill out of its mouth, I send to the desk a 
letter just received from Mr. C. F. Gladfelter, general manager 
of the Louisville Herald. This is one of a group of papers 
known as “the Schaffer group,” headed by John C. Schaffer, 
editor and publisher. The syndicate includes the Louisville 
Herald, the Chicago Evening Post, the Indianapolis Star, the 
Rocky Mountain News, the Denver Times, the Terre Haute 
Star, and the Muncie Star. These papers, which were at one 
time indlined at least to apologize for this bill, have at last 
deserted the ship, and now Mr. Gladfelter writes me a letter 
asking me to vote against the measure—H. R. 7456. I send to 
the desk the letter, which is very short, together with a copy 
of my reply, and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters will 
be read as requested, : 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

THe LOUISVILLE HERALD, 
July Ti, 1922. 


Senator A. O. STANLEY, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: I am advised that H. R. 7456 will come up for final 
vote in the Senate within the next week or 10 days. 

The newspapers of this country are vitally interested in paragraph 
1300, schedule 13, and I am sure mer: would appreciate it very much 
indeed if you would be present when the vote is cast and register your 
vote against the measure. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. GLADFELTER, 


JULY 19, 1922. 


Mr. C. F. GLADFBLTER, 
General Manager the Loutsville Herald, 
Louisville, Ry. 

My Dran Mr. Guaprenter: Your favor of recent date to hand in re 
H. R. 7456, paragraph 1300, schedule 13. 

It affords me genuine pleasure to advise you that I heartily concur 
with the press in their opposition to this measure and the schedules 
mentioned, and shall be glad to vote against it. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I have listened to the list of newspapers read by 
the Senator from Kentucky. It is truly an imposing array, 


A. O. STANLEY. 


but all, however, are owned by one man and represent his indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I decline to yield any fur- 
ther for political speeches, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor and will proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, nations, like individuals, 
have their birth, their youth, their manhood, and their old age. 
Our country is now passing from its youth into its early man- 
hood. There is yet much to be done before it reaches its full 
greatness as a nation. But we are no longer a new country; 
the frontier, with its adventures, its fascinations, its hardships, 
and its privations, has passed away, and we have reached a 
new milestone in the life of this Nation. 

Mr. President, the great work of the American pioneer is 
over. Nowhere in all the history of civilization can there be 
found anything to compare with the part that he has played in 
the building of this mighty empire. He endured the hardships 
and privations of a pioneer life, and made it possible for those 
who followed him in later years to enjoy peace, prosperity, and 
happiness. He cleared away the forests, drained the swamps, 
built the roads, subdued the desert, and made a thousand blades 
of grass grow where none grew before. 

No trail was too long, too hard, or too dangerous for him to 
follow. Out into the mighty West he pushed on, undaunted 
and unafraid, at times a law unto himself, hundreds of miles 
away from an organized government; but through it all he 
never forgot those principles of American manhood, respect for 
womanhood, motherhood, and christianity, without which no 
government can long endure or civilization exist. 

All honor to the American pioneers, for they not only made 
possible the settlement and development of this mighty empire, 
but they left behind them a citizenship full of the virile forces 
of American manhood that has made this country the greatest 
factor in all the world to-day. 

Mr. President, within the lifetime of a Member of this Con- 
gress, the Hon. Joskera G. Cannon, of Illinois, the city of Chi- 
eago was but little more than an Indian trading post, an unin- 
corporated village, with a population of but 3,000. Within the 
lifetime of “ Uncle Joe,” as we all love to call him, all the vast 
empire west of the Mississippi has been settled. Within my 
lifetime most of the territory west of the Missouri River has 
been settled by the homesteader, as well as most of the great 
pine forests of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and all the 
transcontinental railroads have been built. 

Mr. President, the last chapter of the achievements of the 
American pioneer can now be written, for at no place on Ameri- 
ean soil is there a frontier, and it can be said, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that nowhere in the great West is 
there any land left for the homesteader. I believe it is safe to 
say that there is not a homestead of 160 acres left anywhere in 
any of the public-land States where it is safe for a man to take 
his family and try to make a living. 

Hundreds of thousands of homesteads have been taken up in 
the Western States within the last few years, where, after a 
hard struggle to produce enough to keep the wolf from the 
door, the fight had to be given up and the homesteader forced 
to abandon his claim, broken in spirit, a sad and discouraged 
citizen. This Government has never given the homesteader any 
assistance. We have never had any intelligent direction of the 
settlement of our public domain. So it is not strange that in 
many cases the homesteader has settled upon lands in the 
Western States where the ralnfall is not sufficient for the 
growing of agricultural crops. 

There is still an opportunity in this country for a few homes 
on the cut-over lands in the South and in the West, and then 
there are some swamp lands to reclaim. It is estimated that 
there is enough water left, above that which is in use to-day, 
to reclaim, when reservoired, 22,000,000 acres more of our arid 
lands. But unless this Government makes greater progress in 
the future than it has in the past it will take 200 years to 
reclaim these 22,000,000 acres of arid land, for since the 
reclamation act was passed on June 17, 1920, the Government 
has only reclaimed 1,600,000 acres of arid land and furnished 
partial water for 1,000,000 acres more. Approximately, it may 
be said that the Government in 20 years has reclaimed but 
2,000,000 acres of arid land; but, unless the farmers of this 
country receive better prices than they have for a number of 
years, the new development which it is possible to bring 
about will not keep pace with the farm desertion that is taking 
place in every State in the Union. It is estimated that a mil- 
lion men, women, and children left their farms in the different 
States of the Union in 1920. Farm desertions will continue in 
those neighborhoods where the fertility of the soil is exhausted 
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and where the struggle is too hard to make practicable the earn- 
ing of a living. 

Air. President, the point that I want to emphasize is that this 
is no longer a new country; that there is no longer an oppor- 
tunity to relieve the congested conditions of our great cities by 
our people finding new homes upon the public domain; that the 
same condition with which all of Europe has struggled for cen- 
turies—that of finding employment for their people—now con- 
fronts this Government, and must have the serious considera- 
tion of those who are responsible for the direction of its affairs. 

Mr. President, Senators must understand that we have 
reached a new milestone in the life of this country, and we 
must not forget that the first duty an organized government 
owes to its citizens is that of giving an opportunity for employ- 
ment to those who are willing to work for the comforts and 
necessities of life. Our Constitution guarantees to every citi- 
zen life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but there can be 
no happiness in that home where the husband returns day after 
day from an effort to secure work and finds his little ones, 
hanging to their mother’s apron strings, crying for bread. 

For more than two years we have had an army of unem- 
ployed in this country. ‘The high-water mark was nearly 
6.000,000 out of employment. There are 3,500,000 idle men to- 
day, exclusive of those who are on a strike, and it is midsum- 
mer, with the harvest in full swing. There are those who be- 
lieve that by fall this vast army of unemployed will be able to 
find work and that the country will have reached normalcy, 
with the return of prosperity to all of our industries. I am 
not so sure about that. I believe the protective-tariff measure 
that is now before the Senate will do much toward starting 
the wheels of industry, but I do not believe that any tariff bill, 
regardless of how high the duties may be, will give some of our 
industries proper protection under a system of foreign valua- 
tion. 

We hear much about “back to the farm,“ but when we study 
the conditions on the farms and realize what a struggle the 
farmers have had to keep the wolf from the door it is irony to 
talk about “back to the farm.” 

Mr. President, the free-trade policy of the Democratic Party 
is largely responsible for the condition of agriculture, for they 
placed practically all of the great products of the farm on the 
free list. 

The trouble to-day with agriculture is that we have an un- 
balanced condition on the farm. This has been brought about 
by the vicious free-trade policy of the Democratic party to- 
ward agriculture, which has practically destroyed some of our 
industries. Through a lack of proper protection to some of 
our industries we are growing too much cotton and not enough 
sugar; too much wheat and not enough wool; and too much 
corn and not enough flax, hemp, and soy beans; and what is 
true of these crops is true of other farm products in America. 

The free-trade policy of the Democratic Party and Schedule 
K in the Dingley law and the Payne-Aldrich law are responsi- 
ble for the destruction of the sheep industry in this country. 
In 1903 there were in the United States 64,000,000 head of 
sheep. That was the high-water mark in that industry. To- 
day there are but 35,000,000 head left, and most of them are 
old ewes. The conditions surrounding the industry have been 
so severe in the last few years that the flower of the flock— 
the young ewes—had to be sent to the slaughterhouses, for if 
the older ewes had been shipped they would not much more 
than have paid the freight to market. I personally know of 
many pure-bred herds that had to be broken up and some of 
them sent to the shambles, until to-day the industry is but a 
wreck of what it was a few years ago. 

The emergency tariff has worked almost like magic in reviv- 
ing the industry; but I am not quite sure, Mr. President, that 
the duty in the pending tariff bill, which, as I read it, consti- 
tutes a reduction of fully 35 per cent from that given in the 
emergency tariff bill, will save the industry. It will, however, 
give it a fighting chance, unless we are unfortunate enough to 
have another Democratic administration with another free- 
trade period for the sheep industry. Just one more year of 
free trade for that industry and I am sure that every flock- 
master in America will give up the fight, and what was once 
a great industry in this country will pass away and be for- 

otten. 

: There will be no movement of “back to the farm” 80 long 
as the Democratic Party keeps up its vicious policy of free 
trade toward agriculture and the live-stock industry; nor will 
there be any stability in agriculture so long as we have a 
free-trade policy in this country. A man would have to have 


a good deal of courage to venture into the Jive-stock industry 
and it would take a great deal of conrage, I am sure, 


to-day, 


to build any more sugar factories. In fact, at the present 
time, with our overproduction and unsettled policy toward 
agriculture, it is not an act of kindness to encourage anyone 
to go back to the farm. 

Let us forget about any movement of “back to the farm” 
for the present at least, for I find upon investigation that the 
annual crop production in this country to-day is 40,900,000 acres 
more than our annual consumption of agricultural products. 
It is estimated, Mr. President, that the increased consumption 
of farm products in the United States each year is equal to 
2,000,000 acres of crop production. At that rate it is going to 
take 20 years for consumption to catch up with the present agri- 
cultural production, but it would not be hard to bring about a 
balanced condition on the farm if we would give proper pro- 
tection to agriculture and its affiliated industries. 

If we could have maintained the 64,000,000 head of sheep that 
we had in America in 1903, we would have 5,000,000 acres less 
of farm products to find a market for in foreign countries, for 
I figure it would take at least 5,000,000 acres to maintain 
29,000,000 head of sheep, that number representing the depletion 
in the flocks. 

If we grew all the sugar we consume in America it would 
mean 2,000,000 more acres of farm lands in sugar beets and 
sugar cane and 2,000,000 acres less of other farm products, 
And if we give proper protection to the flax growers, the soy- 
bean growers, the hemp growers, and to all other farm products 
that we can produce in this country, it is safe to say that from 
twelve to fifteen million acres of the forty million acres could be 
displaced with profitable crops to the American farmer, and we 
would soon become a self-supporting Nation in all agricultural 
products, a condition which is so essential in peace as well as in 
war. 

With our public lands practically all settled we have reached 

the peak of production of farm products in America under our 
present system of farm cultivation. Proper protection and a 
balanced condition on the farm would do much toward stabiliz- 
ing farm prices. With better prices for farm products we would 
have better cultivation of the soil and smaller farm units, so 
much to be desired. In short, Mr. President, if we give agri- 
culture a square deal we can soon develop a movement of “ back 
to the farm.” 
Mr. President, of the 3,500,000 men out of employment to-day, 
it is estimated that a million of these are floaters, and would 
not work if they were given the opportunity. No doubt that 
is true; but with 2,500,000 men out of employment that would 
work if they were given an opportunity, and with a million 
young men and women reaching maturity each year, many of 
whom must find employment in the different trades and lines 
of business, and with our ports still open to immigration, 
though somewhat restricted, as I see it, our problems of gov- 
ernment in the future are going to be very much greater than 
they have been in the past. 

Realizing that there was no longer any opportunity to relieve 
the congested condition of our cities by our people finding new 
homes on our public domain, I called upon the Secretary of 
Labor and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, with the hope 
that I might find some encouragement in discussing with them 
the question of our unemployment and the conditions that sur- 
round our great industries, 

Mr. Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, says that not 
only is agriculture already developed in the United States to 
a point where the ery of “back to the farm“ is filled with irony 
and sarcasm, but many of our industries are in the same state 
of overdevelopment. Speaking of the coal industry and other 
great industfies, Mr. Stewart said: 

COAL INDUSTRY. 


A statement has just been made hy Mr. Francis S. Peabody, of 
Chicago, an acknowledged authority on the bituminous-coal industry, 
to the effect that the bituminous-coal mines of the United States, with 
their present equipment and development, could produce 1.000 000,000 
tons of coal annually by working full force and full time. Our ro- 
duction of bituminous coal heretofore, both for domestic consumption 
and for export, has amounted to only half of that amount, or 500,- 
000,000 tons, in good years. With orts shut off, or restricted, as 
they are at present, 480,000,000 tons will amply meet the requirements 
of all the industries in the United States, operating as they are to-day 
at as near full = yy and continuous time as their sverdevelo con- 
dition will permit. In other words, 25 r cent of the coal mines, 
employing per cent of the workers on full time, can produce all the 
coal we can use in the United States. 

The significance of this lies in the fact that 3,000 of our 12,000 coal 
mines could do all the work in supplying the demand for this essential 
product, and the remaining 9,000 are not only not needed but are a 
potential source of disturbance to the entire situation. This means 
that from 240,000 to 300,000 men in the bituminous coal mines are 
not needed for economic production. Even in the best years there are 
this number of mine workers in excess of those who could secure full- 
time employment, and therefore their presence in the industry only 
operates to reduce the working time of all and prevents any of them 
from securing full-time work. 
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TRON. AND STEEL. 


n this country at a rate not likely to be repeated in the near fu 
— 0 at the same time we were exporting railroad construction mater 
vast quantities. 
nt is tafe to say that very few le realize what the enormous 
increase In uctivity, due to the provement of machinery, means 
jn the question of overdevelopment and the labor situation $ 
Take the production of pig iron, for example. In 1850, with 298 em- 
Plast furnaces of the United States produced 504,245 long 
ons of pig iron, being an average annual production of 25 tons per 
man. Fort ears later, in 1890, we were making 811 tons por. 2 
per man. It a significant fact that whereas during the period 1850 
to 1919 the number of employees in the blast furnaces of the United 
States Increased 88 per cent, the production during that same period 
increased to the enormous extent of 6,051 per cent. These figures are 
computed on an avera A; — Pan the entire 5 A 5 zh ad 
0 rd that some o e er blast furnaces are u 
—— $ s er steel N = 
e ou 


BOOTS AND SHOBS. 


1,400 establishments manufacturing boots and shoes 
in ihe United States. It has been estimated that the aver number 
of pairs of shoes used per family in the United States is 12.2 bape — 
annually. One concern claims to be making 15 per cent of all the 
shoes purchased by the workmen of the United States to-day. 

It is that 10 of these boot and shoe establishments manufac- 
ture 40 cent of the shoes consumed in this country. tinga this Ba 
one, and how, even in the best seasons, the lants are not 2 — 
d shoe factories of the United States, running ‘ull time 24 full 


t shoes, it is not population of India, 
Chins and Japan will change their centuries-old habits in foo OF 
lack of footwear, in order to f us et. It may be noted in 


‘urnish a mark t 
this connection that the boot and shoe industry in England, Germany, 
and France is practically in the same condition as our own. 


dress, waist, and cloak industry, he has this to say; 

I am informed by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics that it de- 
ee An a stud nd waist 
the u of persons em- 

loyed in the busiest week as were emploree in the dullest week, and 
Phat one-half of the year falls in the du 
practically one-half of the employees and 
months in the year. Similarly, a pang Moe 
show three times as many people emp. yed d 
in the dull season. 

SAWMILLS. 


stalled acity of the sawmills of the United States is 117,- 
500,000,000 teet per — —ꝗ—— while the maximum production does not 
exceed 46,000,000,000 feet. This indicates an overdevelopment of 160 
per cent. 


uring the busy season as 


WINDOW GLASS, 

In the window-glass industry there has been a general understanding 
sachs she cred ane by and workers to concentrate the manufacture 
of window glass by a continuous operation for 26 weeks in each year 
leaving the men to seek other employment for the remaining 
weeks. This indicates a 100 per cent ove velopment in the industry, 
since all the window glass needed to supply the demand is produced by 
working 50 per cent of the possible time. 

MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

During the 10 months gaming Ape 30, 1922, there were slaughtered 
an average of 5,000,000 anima r month, or 60,000,000 per annum. 
In the year of 1909 the same ndustry slaughtered over 72,500,000 


animals. 
COPPER INDUSTRY. 


The production capacity in this industry is 2,000,000,000 unds as 
a t an annual average production of 1,250,000,000 und 
FLOURING MILLS. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

The people of the United States to-day are buying about 36,000,000 
automobile tires per year. The plants which roduce automobile tires 
are equipped to manufacture from 56,000,000 to 60,000,000 tires a 
year with the present number of employees on their pay rolls. It 
stands to reason that no man can get more than half-time work in this 
industry, taking the whole year round, 

Mr. President, what is true of the automobile-tire industry is 
true of the automobile and truck industry and, I might say, 
of the entire motor-vehicle industry. In the past 20 years the 
automotive industry has made the most remarkable develop- 
ment in this country that the world has ever seen. There is 
nothing to compare it with in all the history of civilization. 
To-day the automobile and allied industries furnish employment 
for nearly as many men as the entire railroad systems of the 
eountry, and it has all been developed within the last 20 years. 
We can not only manufacture for our own use, but we can sup- 
ply the demand for the entire world. 


In practically every industry production has outstri th 
growth of population and the corresponding ability 8 
the products of industry, and this is also true in other coun- 
tries. In this country, while the population increased 39.7 per 
cent during the period from 1899 to 1919, our production of tex- 
tiles increased 90.7 per cent; stone, clay, and glass, 78.8 per 
cent; iron and steel, 112.7 per cent; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 182.2 per cent; metal products other than iron and steel 
196.1 per cent; and vehicles, 1,273.8 per cent. i 

as 1 President 

e G OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from e 
ue: 5 I yield. 
r. Mc . Are the increases in value or in quantity? 

Mr. GOODING. In quantity; that is, the . of 
all these institutions has increased to that extent. 

Mr. McLEAN. In quantity? 

12 5 GOODING. In quantity. 

sometimes wonder if we ourselves reallze the wonderful 
development that has taken place in our own country in the 
last half century. While the United States has only 6 per 
cent of the world’s population and 7 per cent of the world’s 
land, yet our country produces 20 per cent of the world’s gold, 
25 per cent of the world’s wheat, 40 per cent of the world’s 
iron and steel, 40 per cent of the world’s lead, 40 per cent 
of the world’s silver, 50 per cent of the world’s zinc, 52 per 
cent of the world's coal, 60 per cent of the world’s aluminum, 
60 per cent of the world’s copper, 60 per cent of the world’s 
cotton, 66 per cent of the world’s oil, 75 per cent of the 
world’s corn, and 85 per cent of the world’s automobiles. 

At the same time it seems we are a Nation of shopkeepers. 
It seems to me that this line of business, as well as many of our 
great industries, is overdeveloped, for we have 946,419 retail 
shops in the United States, or a retail shop for every 111 
citizens. And then we have 97,083 wholesale houses, or a 
wholesale house for every 35 retail establishments. And God 
only knows how many middle men and commission men who, 
with sharp pencils and keen brains, too often take the lion's 
share in the marketing of the farmers’ products. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to propound an in- 
quiry to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has just referred to the very 
large and, as he thinks, and as I think, the inordinately large 
number of retail and wholesale establishments. I wonder if 
that accounts for this situation: Some time ago I had occa- 
sion to make an investigation in an effort to determine the 
share of the consumer’s price which the producer actually re- 
ceived, I made that investigation in connection with certain 
products we produce very largely in Ohio, and from the figures 
I obtained from the Agricultural Department and from the 
Department of Commerce I found that out of every dollar paid 
for our products by the consumer in the markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, or New York the producer back in Ohio, who 
owned or rented the land, put out the crop, ran the risk, and 
did the work, got 28 cents, and somebody else along the line 
got the other 72 cents out of the dollar. That was not made 
up very largely at that time of freight rates, because freight 
rates then were considerably lower than they are now. In 
other words, it was middlemen's profits which raised the prices 
to very much more than what the producer of the farm products 


got. 

Mr. GOODING.- The Senator is quite right, Mr, President. 
There is no doubt but that there are too many middlemen be- 
tween the producer and consumer. We must have a better 
distribution system in this country or the farmer will not re- 
ceive the full benefit of the tariff. 

Mr. President, on top of it all we have been making radical 
reductions in every department of the Government. At this 
particular time we are scrapping our Navy and making reduc- 
tions in the officer and enlisted personnel, On July 1, 1921, our 
total naval strength, officers and enlisted men, was 121,969. 
On June 30, 1922, this had been reduced to a total strength in 
the Navy of 95,947, or a net reduction in a year’s time of 
26,022 men. 

Likewise, the reduction in the strength of the Army has been 
very material, On June 30, 1921, the total strength of the 
Army was 214,500 officers and enlisted men. By June 30, 1922, 
this had been reduced to 140,232, or a net reduction in a year’s 
time of 74,177 in the Army. 

On Ju.» 1, 1921, the Marine Corps had a total strength of 
22,992 officers and enlisted men. This number had been re- 
duced by July 1, 1922, to a total strength of 21,259, or a net 
reduction during the year of 1,733 men, who must find employ- 


1922. 


ment in civil life. This number by itself is not very material 
but it shows the tendency all along the line. 

On January 1, 1920, there were 640,175 employees in the 
Government service, within the District of Columbia and out- 
side, exclusive of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. By 
January 1, 1921, this number had been reduced to 568,390, or 
a net reduction of 71,785 employees. At the same time it has 
been estimated by competent authority that a further reduction 
of 3,000 has been made since January 1 of this year. 

As an important factor in this problem we must consider 
the number of permanent immigrants coming to our shores 
who must find employment to sustain themselves and their 
families or become a burden or possibly a menace to the com- 
munity. The figures from the office of the Commissioner of 
Immigration indicate that for the 11 months ending June 1, 
1922, there were admitted into the United States-284,780 per- 
manent immigrants. 

Mr. President, very properly, rigid economy is the watchword 
of this administration, as is so fully shown in our appropria- 
tions. For the year 1921 the total Government appropriations, 
as given by the Budget Bureau, were $5,205,2361041+. For 
the fiscal year 1922 this amount had been cut down to $4,066, 
316,366.74, inclusive of deficiency appropriations, or a net re- 
duction for the year of $1,138,919,737.40. This, of course, means 
that there was that much less expended by the Government for 
labor and material and that the people directly involved must 
look elsewhere for their empolyment. 

Assuming that $1,000 is a fair average annual compensation 
in the Government service, the year’s reductions in personnel 
would account for $176,717,000 of the reductions in the total 
appropriations. This would leave $873,844,237 to be accounted 
for by decreased wages paid to labor, purchase of material, 
equipment, supplies, and so forth, all of which means that 
much less paid to labor in one form or another, and has a 
direct bearing on labor conditions throughout the country. 

With our public lands all gone and every industry overde- 
veloped beyond our own requirements, great enough in some in- 
stances to supply the whole world, we have reached that period 
in the history of our country when it might not be out of 
place to ask, what of the future? There are those, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who believe that we have reached that milestone in the 
life of our Nation when we shall have to meet the test of our 
form of government. 

At this time it might not be out of place to read Lord Macau- 
lay’s Prophecy, as quoted in McCleary’s work on Protection, 
Our Proper Permanent Policy (page 14): 

? rds r. a lay, 
historian, wrote letter to 0, &. Randall, of Virginia: She hag wnt 
him a copy of the Life of Jefferson and the Colonial History of New 
York, from which letter the following extracts are taken: 

I haye long been convinced that institutions purely democratic 
must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization, or both. You oar 
think that your country enjoys an exemption from these evils. I 
frankly own to you that I am of a yery different opinion. Your fate I 
believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long 


as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land your 
laboring population will be more at ease than the laboring population of 


the Old World, and, while that is the case, the Jefferson politics may 
continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. But the time will 
come when New England will be as thic populated as old England. 


Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate with you as with us. You will 
have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and in those Manchesters and 
Birminghams hundreds of thousands of artisans will assuredly some- 
times be out of work. Then your institutions will be fairly brought to 
the test. 

“ It is quite plain that your Government will never be able to restrain 
a distressed and discontented majority; for with you the majority is 
the Government and has the rich, who are always a minority, always 
at its mercy. The day will come when in the State of New York a 
multitude of people, none of whom have more than half a breakfast or 
expect to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legislature. On 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested right, 
strict observance of public faith. On the other is a de 
about the syrena of capitalists and usurers, and asking w 
should be permitted to drink champagne and ride in a car while 
thousands of honest folks are in want of ne es. Which of the 
two candidates is likely to be preferred by a workingman who hears 
his children cry for more bread? 

seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of adver- 
sity as I have described, do things which will W prosperity from 
returnifig ; that you will act like Pieced who should, in a year of scarcity, 
devour all of the seed corn, and thus make the next year not of scar- 
city but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 

liation will increase the distress; the distress will produce spolia- 
kon. aner is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and 
no anchor. 

“As I said before, when a society has entered on the downward prog- 
ress, either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Cesar or 
Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand or your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in 
the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this 
difference—that the Huns and Vandals who ravished the Roman Em- 
pire came from without, while your Huns and Vandals have been 
engaged within your own country by your own institutions.” 


If Lord Macaulay had prophesied the downfall of Russia in- 
stead of our Republic, he would be accepted as a great prophet 


e, ranting 
anybody 
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to-day. Time has proyed, Mr. President, that a republican form 
of government, if properly conducted, will meet any test. 

Mr. President, I have no fear of the downfall of this Republic, 
and I am sure that our Constitution will meet the test, but 
there is always danger to any government when those in con- 
trol do not legislate wisely in the interest of the people. Abuse, 
long continued, has strewn the pathway of civilization with sad 
Stories of the fall of nations as far back as authentic history 
tells of the achievements of mankind. 

Mr. President, the world to-day is confronted with the 
greatest crisis in its history. Some governments have broken 
down and others are struggling with a depreciated currency 
and with a social condition which makes uncertain what to- 
morrow may bring forth. While every other country in the 
world is increasing its duties and placing embargoes on goods 
that its people manufacture, we find the Democratic Party fight- 
ing against every rate in the bill that is now before the Senate, 
and at the same time they admit that many of the rates in the 
present law—the Underwood-Simmons law—are entirely too 
high and should be revised downward. 

This country presents the most remarkable spectacle on the 
tariff question of any country on earth. The Democratic Party 
occupies the unique position of being the only free trade or 
tariff for revenue party, call it what you please, on earth to- 
day, for they are all one and the same so far as protection is 
concerned. The Democratic Party is the only political party 
in the world that believes protection is unconstitutional and im- 
moral, even when it is needed to save the life of the Nation. 

This great, august body, as it is so often called and admitted 
by the Senators upon the floor, is the only legislative body in 
the world which, considering tariff laws, has refused to take 
into consideration the unbalanced condition of the world, 
brought about by the Great War, and the depreciated currency 
of some of the countries of Europe, which, when measured by 
our standard of values, the gold standard, is worth less than 
the paper on which it is printed. 

Not only is all of Europe increasing her duties and laying 
embargoes, but this is being done in all parts of the world. 

These embargoes are of three types. France, Italy, Spain, 
and other countries, where there are Government monopolies 
of such articles as matches and tobacco, forbid their importa- 
tion or sale. Others issue long lists of goods which may not be 
imported under any condition, irrespective of their origin. The 
third plan is an outgrowth of the war, during which the bel- 
ligerent Governments exercised very close supervision over all 
foreign trade. Some of them still issue lists of commodities 
which may be imported only under special license from the 
Government. The result is much the same as that attained 
iN me second plan, for such licenses are often impossible to 

a 

Great Britain put into effect on October 21, 1921, an act 
called the safeguarding industry act. This act levies a protec- 
tive tariff of 334 per cent on all key industries in Great Britain. 
In addition to this, Great Britain has a commission to which 
any industry may appeal, and on the proper showing they are 
given protection. 

In the interest of safeguarding Great Britain's industries, a 
clause was inserted in the German reparation act which im- 
poses a 26 per cent tax on all goods shipped out of Germany 
consigned to the United Kingdom. This 26 per cent tax is to 
be collected at German ports as an export tax, the tax so col- 
lected to be turned over to Great Britain and credited by her 
to the German reparation fund. 

So on all German goods that come into competition with 
what England calls her key industries, Great Britain’s indus- 
tries are protected by a tariff of 59 per cent against all German 
imports. A duty of 59 per cent is very much higher than the 
duties levied in this country, and it must be admitted that, at 
least in a large majority of our industries, the cost of produc- 
tion is higher in this country than in any other country on 
earth. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, has the Senator before him any 
data to show what the British Government regards as key 
industries? 

Mr. GOODING. I placed that list in the Recorp on a pre- 
vious occasion. It covers something like 6,000 different items. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator recall some of them at this 


me? 

Mr. GOODING. I doubt if I can, but it includes practically 
all of Great Britain’s principal industries, which are protected 
against imports from Germany by a 59 per cent rate. I under- 
stand, further, that every day they are placing duties on new 
commodities and new industries wherever a showing can be 
made which, in their opinion, justifies it. 


ti 
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Free-trade England has had sense enough to realize that the 
world is still suffering from conditions brought about by the 
war. She has considered the tariff question to be an emergency 
matter, until to-day Great Britain and her colonies are among 
the highest protective tariff countries in the whole world. While 
foreign diplomats in this country have been busy attacking our 
tariffs, their own countries, without exception, have far out- 
stripped our own country in levying duties on foreign imports. 

Canada has outdone England in her protective tariff duties. 
For years she has been a higher protective tariff country than 
our own, and yet Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
shed tears over the unfairness to Canada in the bill that is 
now before the Senate. 

The Dominion of Canada has amended its tariff upward since 
the war by a series of changes. These changes have worked 
consistently against the United States in favor of British indus- 
tries. For many years Canadian tarifis have given imports 
from the mother country preference in rates over imports from 
the United States and other countries. She began this practice 
in 1898 and has maintained it in every tariff written since. 
These preferences in favor of British-made goods have amounted 
to between 20 and 30 per cent. 

In July, 1921, Canada levied a tax upon all advertising mat- 
ter from the United States, This was a direct blow at United 
States products which were advertised in American magazines. 
and newspapers having a circulation in Canada. 

Canada’s latest act, which is a direct blow at United States 
products, is a change in its tariff rates and also in its sales 
tax. The change in its tariff does not raise any rates against 
the United States but does give the British 5 per cent greater 
preferential rates, thus giving imports from the British Empire 
a preference of about 20 per cent over our imports from the 
United States. Her second discrimination is in the modification 
of her sales tax, by which she imposes a sales tax of 4 per cent 
on articles made in Canada and the British Empire and a tax 
of 6 per cent on all articles sold in Canada which are imported 
from the United States. 

While it is estimated that we shall have a free list of from 
55 to 63 per cent on all foreign imports under the pending bill, 
Canada’s free list at the present time is from 31 to 35 per cent, 
So my advice to the Senators on the other side of the aisle is 
to dry their tears as far as Canada is concerned, for she seems 
to be amply able to take care of herself when it comes to tariff 
laws. In fact, Canada will not have any free list, for she has a 
sales tax of 6 per cent as against our imports, which, in some 
cases, is higher than the duties we impose in this bill. 

Not only Canada, but Australia and New Zealand, in fact 
every British dominion, has increased its rates of duty on for- 
eign imports since the war once or twice, all cooperating 
through and by a commission. Canada has also taken into con- 
sideration the depreciated currency of foreign countries. 

Switzerland, on May 24, 1921, put into effect a tariff law 
for the purpose of protecting her home markets from invasion 
by cheaply made foreign goods and protecting her manufac- 
turers from this kind of competition. She did not rely alto- 
gether upon high rates, for in a great many instances her tariff 
law goes so far as to absolutely prohibit the importation of 
articles the like of which are manufactured in Switzerland. 

On March 19, 1920, Czechoslovakia put into effect a tariff 
which prohibited all imports of products the like of which are 
manufactured in that country for export. In addition, it estab- 
lished practically a prohibitive tariff rate on a large number of 
imported articles which are not made in that country. For ex- 
ample, it established a tariff of 90 per cent of the purchase price 
on all automobiles and parts of automobiles such as motors, 
engines, and so forth. 3 

On July 10, 1921, Jugoslavia put into effect a protective tariff 
with rates that make it practically Impossible to import articles 
into that kingdom the like of which are produced there. 

On July 16, 1921, Austria put into effect a new tariff with 
rates 200 times as high as those of the pre-war period. This 
was done in order to offset the depreciation of currency in 
Austria and to afford Austrian manufacturers protection for 
imports from other countries. 

On August 8, 1921, Italy established an absolute embargo 
against the importation of a majority of manufactured articles 
from the United States. In doing so she practiced flagrant dis- 
crimination against this country, as, by the same decree which 
established the embargo, she permitted the importation of like 
articles from Belgium, France. Algiers, Switzerland, Portugal, 
England, and all the British Colonies. Since then she has re- 
duced this embargo somewhat, but she still retains it against a 
great number of American products, especially American meats, 
tobacco, and cottonseed ofl. She has a high tariff on all articles 
that she does not permit to be imported. 
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On November 7, 1921, Belgium put into effect a new tariff 
which provided for an increase of from 100 to 300 per cent in 
all specific duties on German goods admitted by weight and an 
increase of 20 to 40 per cent in all ad valorem duties on Ger- 
man goods. This was done to offset the depreciation in Ger- 
man currency. In the early part of this year Belgium extended 
this 100 to 300 per cent increase of tariff duties to the imports 
from all countries whose currencies have depreciated and also 
added a domestic valuation clause, which provided that all im- 
ports should be valued for duty at a valuation not less than 
the wholesale price of like goods made in Belgium. 

On September 25, 1921, the Republic of Ecuador estab- 
lished against a number of articles new rates of tariff which 
were higher than previous rates and she placed an absolute pro- 
hibition against the importation of shoes of any kind in order 
to protect her home shoe manufacturing industries. 

Poland, on August 11, 1921, put into effect a tariff which ab- 
solutely prohibits the importation of articles the like of which 
are manufactured in Poland. 

Finland, in December, 1921, established a tariff for the year 
1922 which prohibits the importation of all manufactured 
articles that are not indispensable and increases by about 300 
per cent the tariff duties on articles permitted to be imported, 

Mexico, on January 1, 1922, put into effect a tariff with rates 
from 25 to 100 per cent higher than the previous rates. 

Peru, on the first of the year, put into effect a tariff of 400 
per cent on ladies’ fine shoes. 

Denmark, on November 25, 1921, put into effect an emer- 
gency tariff, with greatly increased duties all along the line. 

Hungary, on November 23, 1921, put into effect a new tariff, 
with rates from forty to one hundred and fifty times the nor- 
mal pre-war rates. 

Spain, on February 16, 1922, put into effect a new tariff, affect- 
ing practically every article of import, with rates much higher 
than previous rates. $ 

Bulgaria, on April 1, 1922, put into effect a new tariff, in 
which all rates were vastly increased over previous ones, 

Sweden, on March 27, 1922, put into effect a new tariff, with 
rates about five times their pre-war levels. 

A number of countries have adopted what is known as the 
coefficients system. This principle of levying duties was first 
employed in France and has since been adopted by several 
other countries. France has an executive committee that is 
given almost absolute control over imports. The duties are 
revised by a change in coefficients“ or “ multipliers "—that 
is, the maximum and minimum duties on a given class of 
products are multiplied by 11 or 2 or 5, as the case may be, 
to determine new duties. At first 3 was the highest multi- 
plier, but recently, because of depreciated currency in other 
countries, and so forth, the multiplier may be as high as 10. 
In other words, the duties on some goods, as fixed by the execu- 
tive committee, are ten times higher than under the legislative 
act of 1910. 

The same system is used in Germany. On many articles 
Germany has placed an embargo and controls her imports 
through a licensing system. 

In an official note to the American commissioner at Berlin 
in August, 1921, the German foreign office stated that “ whether 
and to what extent such permits are issued depends on the 
nature of the goods and the monetary economie situation in the 
branches affected.” The foreign office further stated that the 
Government is unable to furnish a list of goods for which the 
obtaining of an import permit can be depended upon, but that 
in general it may be said that “import permits may not be 
expected for finished goods whose importation may be consid- 
ered as superfluous by reason of their character as luxuries or 
on account of a sufficient production at home.” 

The German import duties are stated in gold, but under nor- 
mal conditions were paid in paper marks at par. With the 
depreciation of the paper mark after the war duties were re- 
quired to be paid in gold or its equivalent, with the exceptjon of 
a short period in 1919. Practically since the war import duties 
in Germany have been paid in paper marks, and in the effort 
to maintain an approximate equivalent between the duties col- 
lected in the pre-war gold currency and those collected in the 
depreciated paper currency the official conversion rate between 
the gold and paper mark has been advanced repeatedly by the 
German Government in rough proportion to the course of de- 
preciation of German currency in international exchange. The 
number of paper marks which have been declared as equivalent 
to one gold mark in the payment of duties has been successively 
advanced from 10 to 20, 40, 45, 60, and, effective June 25, 1922, 
65 paper marks will be required to be paid for every gold mark 
of the basic tariff. 


1922. 
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Mr. President, even Germany has found it necessary, in order 
to protect her own industries, to increase her duties as high as 
sixty-tive times, and she had the good sense to place a complete 
embargo on everything she can manufacture for her own use. 
We fail to recognize the fact that practically every other coun- 
try on earth has closed its doors against the importation of 
goods which they can manufacture for themselves and that our 
exports to every country are going to be materially reduced in 
the future. If we do not make an effort to protect our markets 
and our industries as the rest of the world is doing, we shall 
be confronted with a serious problem such as we have never 
witnessed before. Unless we adopt the administrative provi- 
sion in this bill which permits the President to increase rates 
by 50 per cent when found necessary, and adopt the system of 
American valuation, the time spent on this bill will be wasted, 
for unless we can bring back prosperity to all the great indus- 
tries in this country there will not be prosperity for any of 
them. 

Mr. President, this Nation can not stand still; it must either 
go forward or backward. The question arises, Are we going to 
go forward? If we are, we must adopt protection as our perma- 
nent national policy. We can not continue to make a football 
of our great industries in this country, as we have done for the 
past hundred years, and at the same time bring about the 
greatest possible development of all our resources. 

Whenever there has been a free-trade period in the history of 
our country; in fact, whenever our tariffs have been reduced 
below the line of protection, regardless of whether such reduc- 
tion has been made by the Republican or the Democratic Party, 
millions of men have been thrown out of employment and suf- 
fering, distress, and starvation have ensued in all of our great 
cities. If there is to be any stability in business in this country 
we must have a permanent policy so far as our revenue laws 
are concerned. It is a mighty dangerous proposition to con- 
tinue to play football with the business interests of America, 
for we have reached a milestone in the life of this Nation when 
the one great question that overshadows all others is that of 
finding employment for our own people. 

Speaking of the importance of employment for our people, the 
New York Evening Journal of July 11, 1922, in an editorial en- 
titled “ Tariffs come high, but better lose $13.15 than your job,” 
has this to say: 


Almost every agi: pois in the United States has printed the state- 
ment by Senator ALSH of Massachusetts, “The new tariff will 
tax every human being in America $13.15." That's interestin Un- 
doubtedly every conceivable kind of dishonesty, ng. see privi- 
lege will be packed into the new tariff bill. e public has not learned 
to make “ statesmen ” do important things honestly yet. 

But there are possibilities infinitely more important than the stealing 
of $13.15 every year from every American man, woman, and child. 

One bility more dangerous would be lack of work for ten or 
fifteen millions of Americans, based on European competition that could 
not possibly be met by workers in this country. 

Better tax every human being $25 or $100 rather than let them com- 
pete with Chinese labor here or in China. 

Better to give the steel companies excessive protection than have 
the steel industry, the steel workers of this country, wiped out by 
foreign nations, every one of which specialized in cheap, intensive pro- 
duction of steel during the war. 

A surgeon spills some blood when he performs an operation. It is 
blood well spent when the operation is successful. Better a tarif with 
graft, dishonesty and loss, and injustice inflicted upon many than no 
tariff, when a tariff is absolutely necessary as it is now, to the Na- 
tion’s industrial salvation. 


Mr. President, I thank God that there is at least one owner 
of a great newspaper in this country who seems to know and 
anderstand that the tariff question is the workingman’s ques- 
tion, and who is big enough, strong enough, and fair enough not 
to permit the countinghouse to control the editorial policy of 
his great newspapers. I do not agree with Mr. Hearst that there 
is graft or dishonesty in the bill that is now before the Senate. 
I believe it is the best balanced bill and the fairest that has 
ever been presented to the Senate; and T am sure if Mr. Hearst 
knew as much about the bill as I do he would agree with me. 

Mr. President, I read from a book published by James T. Mc- 
Cleary entitled “Protection Our Proper Permanent Policy,” 
which I believe is the greatest book that has ever been written 
on protection in this country. If it could be read in every home 
in America we would soon settle upon protection as our perma- 
nent policy. On page 410 Mr. McCleary says: 

The real protectionist stands for two thoughts preeminently. He 
recognizes that the first duty of the Government is to protect and pre- 
fervye the country’s ee and independence, Industrially, he 
that the first duty of the Nation is te do eve possible to keep 
its people employed. Compared with these two supreme ideas, all others 
are unimportant. 

Right here, Mr. President, rises the question, How can we 
keep our own people employed if we hire our work done in other 
lands? Mr. McCleary answers this question in the succeeding 
paragraph as follows: ` 


The real protectionist, desirous of developing every faculty of our 
own people and every resource of our country, believes it unwise to 
buy abroad what we can economically produce in this country. So 

as this old earth remains a sphere, with consequent zones of climate 
and production rangi from torrid to frigid, there will be abundant 
opportunity for normal international trade in noncompeting articles. 


Beginning on page 497 of the book named, Mr. McCleary 
makes a consistent, brave, and true application of the proposi- 
tions that I have quoted, as follows: 

ai PROTECTIVE TARIFF RATES CAN NOT BE TOO HIGH. 

en we consider that, as shown in chapter 9, under rotecti 
tariff, the duty is not a tax on our own * but a . fee ae 

e Srs producers—and it is vital that every American citizen get 
this clearly established in his mind—all fear of getting the duties too 
high will disappear; and it will become the more evident, the more 
clearly the subject is understood, that the only mistake 28 Is that 
of gerem the rates too low. 

ow h should the Galveston breakwater be? The answer is not 
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the administrative features too strong for the good of all our ple 
of all sections and all industries. a of the Great War a 
large part of the world outside is in the midst of an unprecedented 


storm. We can best serve the world and ourselves by preserving from 
destruction this country and its ed le, thus keeping ourselves in 
condition to lead the world back to md things. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts that the tariff is a tax. If it is a tax, it is a 
tax that the American people can not and must not do with- 
out. I am not willing, however, to admit that the tariff is a 
tax for the selfishness of humanity is so well organized that 


‘when an industry is destroyed in this country the importers, 


over whom we have no control, all exact the last penny on any 
article which they import and over which they have a complete 
monopoly. 

Then, Mr. President, there is one rule in this country to 
which there is no exception. That is, when we have given 
proper protection to any industry that industry has never failed 
to supply the needs of the American people with a cheaper 
produci than when we had to depend on the foreigner for our 
supply. 

There are plenty of examples in the history of this country 
of how when our industries have been broken down by a free- 
trade policy the foreigners have increased the price of those 
articles beyond the price they sold for when this country was 
supplying its own needs through its own manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

Speaking of such a condition, President Fillmore in his third 
annual message to Congress, in which he recommended protec- 
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on of our manufactures leaves the 
foreigner without competition in our market, and he, consequently, 


raises the price of the article sent here for sale, as is now seen in the 
Increased cost of iron imported from Bugiand. The 8 and 
health of every nation must depend upon its productive industry. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to go back into history to 
show what happens in the increased cost of any commodity 
when a foreign corporation has a monopoly, for foreign cor- 
porations may be owned and controlled by American capital. It 
is not hard to understand why it has become fashionable for 
Americans to go abroad and develop foreign industries, for in 
this way they can increase the price of the raw material in a 
foreign country and force up the price of the finished product in 
America without violating any of our laws. 

The scheme is a splendid one and works well, as is shown 
by the sugar industry in Cuba. American capital has inyested 
something more than a billion dollars in developing the sugar 
industry in Cuba. Much of this work has been done by coolie 
labor, which is brought to Cuba under five-year contracts to 
work on the sugar plantations. 

Our domestic crop of beets and sugar cane is harvested in 
the months of October and November. By the first of March 
of each year it is said that all of our domestic sugar has been 
disposed of, with the exception of a little that is held in the 
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West for local consumption. I am advised that our last year's 
crop of domestic sugar sold for $5 per hundred on an average. 

When our sugar is all gone it is then that the Cuban sugar 
is put on the American market. AS soon as these great sugar 
companies that are interested in Cuba discover that they have 
a monopoly of our market, the price of Cuban raw sugar ad- 
vances. With the advance of raw sugar the price of refined 
sugar is increased in this country. The scheme works well, 
and there is no danger of prosecution for profiteering or for 
being in a trust or combination. 

Tt is estimated that the crop of Cuban sugar this year will 
be 3,900,000 tons. Our domestic consumption for 1921 was 
4,107,828 long tons, It is claimed that of this amount 1,866,153 
tons came from Cuba. The price of refined Cuban sugar in 
New York to-day is $6.50 per hundred, or 13 cents a pound more 
than the average price paid for our domestic sugar. 

There is no scarcity of sugar. There is just a trust and 
combination in Cuba, over which we have no control, that will 
force the American people to pay from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound 
more for Cuban sugar than they pay for their domestic sugar 
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grown on American soil, cared for, harvested, and refined by 1 75 
American labor and American capital and under American in- 25 
stitutions, where the people have some chance, at least, to be 375 
protected against the selfish tendencies of humanity. 
I have here a letter from Mr. F. R. Hathaway, who is secre- 50 
tary-treasurer of the Michigan Sugar Co. I will not read the 25 
letter, but I ask that it be incorporated in the RECORD. 2 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 5 


will be printed in the RECORD. 
The letter is as follows: 
MICHIGAN Sudan Co., 
: Detroit, Mich., July 15, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 7 

Drar SIR: Replying to your telegram of July 14 and answering your 
questions in order 

First. The date eastern beet and Louisiana cane sugar is sold out 
so that it no longer affects market. 

The eastern beet-sugar factories begin operations in Ohio about 
October 1. The other eastern beet-sugar factories begin operations 
between October 10 and October 20. Sugar reaches destination and 
has positive effect on market about November 1 and continues to have 
a great influence on the market . this section until April 1 
the last sales of che eastern beet usually being made in the month of 
April. The quantity left for April distribution is not, however, suffi- 
cient to affect the market very materially during that month, 

You will naturally inquire what will be done in case our output is 
doubled to prolong the beet-sugar season in this section as long as 
granulated sugar made in the ‘all and winter months can not be car- 
ried into the hot summer months, We will make granulated sugar in 
enough of our factories to supply the winter and spring trade, make 
raw sugar in the other factories, equip one of our factories to refine 
such raw Sugar, and thus have fresh raw sugar to distribute during the 
summer months. We haye not done this so far because the output is 
not sufficient to justify such a method of manufacture. 

Louisiana cane sugar comes on the market and off the market, 
as far as a positive influence is concerned, at the same time that 
eastern beet enters and finishes. The two kinds of sugar thus co- 
operate in exercising a positive influence on the market in this section 
of the country: 

Second. What is the price of Cuban raw in Cuba commencing Janu- 
ary up to the present time? 

1 can not give you the price in Cuba. The quotations are with 
cartage and ag, ok delivered in bond in New York. The present ocean 
rate of freight from Cuban ports to New York is, however, 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. Before the war it was about 10 cents from the north- 
ern Cuban ports and 12 cents from the southern Cuban ports. The 

res { give you are, therefore, the delivered price of Cuban sugar in 
bond in New York, which prices are net cash. I will also Fa you in 
the same table for cor nding dates the price of standard granu- 
lated sugar f. o. b. New York and the price of standard granulated 
sagar F. o. b. San Francisco. These prices of granulated sugar are 
ject to 2 per cent discount for cash within 10 days. Quotations on 
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Third. What is the price that last year’s crop of Louisia 

ene beet 7140 for?» © £ z ay pipe 

can not give you the figures relative to Louisiana sugar, You can 
undoubtedly get then by inquiring of Mr. John M. Rogers: escketary of 
the i Cane Growers’ Association, Union Trust Building, Wash- 

e Michigan Sugar Co. received for its last season's crop of sugar 
$4.94 per 100 pounds net cash. The Toledo Sugar Co., of which I ren 
also secretary and treasurer, received $5.06 per 100 pounds net cash. 
I think these two companies are fairly representative of the other east- 
ern beet-sugar companies, and I doubt whether any of them received 
any better returns for their sugar last season than did the two con- 
cerning which I know about definitely. Some of the western beet- 
sugar companies, particularly those in Colorado where they are so 
situated that on account of the high altitude and dry climate they can 
carry their sugar for local consumption into the summer months, un- 
doubtedly received a greater net cash return per 100 pounds for their 
sugar than did any of the eastern beet-sugar companies. 

urth. What is the amount of Cuban sugar consumed In this coun- 
try when domestic beet and cane are off market? 

I can not give this answer definitely, Willett & Gray give the total 
consumption of sugar in the United States during the calendar year 
1921 to be 4,107,328 long tons of 2,240 pounds each. They claim that 
of this amount 1,866,153 tons came from Cuba that year. As close as 
I can estimate it, the amount of this Cuban cane that was used in this 
country during the seven months when our eastern beet and Louisiana 
cane were not on the market must have been from 1,250,000 tons to 
1,850,000 tons. 

Fifth. Give estimate of Cuban production the past season. 

Willett & Gray give the Cuban production in long tons of 2,240 
pounds for the past 10 years as follows: 


piren net cash. It seems best in answering this question to start with 
he prices on September 1, 1921, and run them down to the present 


had the market to themselves, without being controlled in any way by 
our laws governing combinations in restraint of trade. 


The 1921-22 crop is not yet completed. 
Cuba, of which 172 have finished operations, leaving 14 still grinding. 
Net cash as reported by Willett & Gray on July 18, 1922. The 172 centrals that 
price 96? have finished grinding have made 111,000 tons more sugar than they 
Cuban | New York San Fran- did two years ago, and within 23,000 tons of the amount they made last 
Date. sugar price, cisco 2 year. Based on these figures the closest estimate we can make at 
delivered | Stanulated granulat present for the output for the season 1921.22 is 3,875,000 tons. The 
in bond at sugar. sugar, output probably will be between this amount and 3,900,000 tons. You 
New York. understand that these are long tons and can be changed into approxi- 


mate short tons by adding 10 per cent. 

All statistical na, rg ven herein, with the exception of the net 
cash prices received by the Michigan Sugar Co. and the Toledo Sugar 
Co. for their last season's crop of sugar, are taken from Willett & Gray, 


$3.00 $5.90 30 

3.00 5.90 * who are recognized sugar statisticians in this country. 

3.00 $5. 60-5. 65 6.05 I trust that the above will give you the information you require and 
3,00 5. 60-5. 65 6.05 | that you will find it to your entire satisfaction. 

2. 625 5. 50 5. 90 l am holding myself in readiness to come to Washington to assist in 
2.625 5. 50 5.90 | the tariff work whenever my services are needed. Do not wish, how- 
2, 625 5. 30 5. 70 | ever, to come any earlier than necessary, as I am very busy here, 
2.50 5. 30 5. 70 With sincere regards, I am, 

2.50 5. 30 5.70 Yours respectfully, F. R. HATHAWAY, 

2. 50 5. 30 5. 70 Secretary- Treasurer. 


1922. 
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Mr. GOODING. The letter is very illuminating. Mr. Hatha- 
way goes on to tell the story of the sugar industry of this 
country. I will just take time at present to read the market 
prices of sugar beginning the 2d of March, showing how beau- 
tifully the great Sugar Trust of this country manipulates the 
market, and what a monopoly they have of that great indus- 
try, and how splendidly the policy of free trade works. We 
haye never given this great industry proper protection so that 
we could develop it up to the point of meeting our own re- 
quirements. Of course, we understand that had it not been 
for the war sugar would have been on the free list. I think 
everyone who knows anything about the great American sugar 
industry, whether it is beet or cane, knows that if sugar had 
been put on the free list the American industry would have 
been destroyed. 

On March 2 granulated sugar—that is, granulated sugar re- 
fined fram Cuban raw—sold for $5.10 a hundred. 

On the 9th of March it sold for $5.20 a hundred. 

On the 16th of March it sold for $5.80 a hundred. 

On the 23d of March it sold for $5.50 a hundred. 

On the 30th of March it sold for $5.25 a hundred. The price 
was forced down 25 cents. I think we are all familiar with 
the game that this great sugar company plays in putting its 
sugar on the market. Something has to be done to cover up 
the monopoly that it has. : 

On April 6 sugar was still $5.25 a hundred, 

On April 13 it was still $5.25 a hundred. 

On April 20 it was still $5.25 a hundred. 

On April 27 it was still $5.25 a hundred. 

On May 4 it was $5.40 a hundred. 

Then it dropped back again, on May 11, to $5.30 a hundred. 

On May 18 it was $5.30 a hundred. 

On May 25 it was up again to $5.50 a hundred. 

In June, the time of the year when the greatest amount of 
sugar is being used—the fruit season—the price of sugar went 
up. On the ist day of June it reached $5.60 a hundred; on 
the 8th of June, $5.80 a hundred; on June 15, $6 a hun- 
dred; and on June 22, $6.20; still $6.20 on June 29 and on 
July 6; but on July 15 it was up to $6.50 a hundred—a cent 
and a half more than the domestic crop sold for, on the 
average, 

Figuring the increased cost to the American people at a 
cent and a half per pound during the seven months’ period 
when the domestic sugar is off the market, the increased cost 
of the Cuban sugar is $45,360,000. This is an average of 
$215,897.60 per day, or $6,480,000 per month, which the con- 
suming public is compelled to pay for this essential food prod- 
uct on account ‘of the fact that a foreign monopoly, owned 
and controlled by American capital, dominates the domestic 
market. It is this condition of affairs which we are trying to 
remedy in the pending bill by lending all the encouragement 
within our power to the producer of sugar grown on American 
soil by American labor. 

Mr. President, we have not only reached a new milestone in 
the affairs of this Nation but we have reached a new milestone 
in the affairs of the whole world, which must be taken into 
consideration in dealing with our affairs, Before the World 
War all Europe was spending vast sums of money in the devel- 
opment of its armies and navies. England was building a great 
navy and in other ways was spending vast sums in research 
and developing weapons of destruction. France was not only 
extending her navy but was organizing a great army, and it 
can be said that all of Germany was a military camp. Ger- 
many was not only building a great navy but she was organizing 
the greatest army the world has ever known. All of her indus- 
tries were developed up to a war basis. An army of men was 
employed in manufacturing munitions of war, and it is safe to 
say that half of all the German people found employment in 
Germany's preparation for the greatest struggle that civiliza- 
tion has ever known. And in that great struggle for four long 
years Germany held the whole world at bay, and for a time had 
victory within her grasp. During those years that Germany 
was preparing for war she made one of the most remarkable 
industrial advancements that civilization has ever known. In 
1913 she took second place among the nations of the earth, 
when her exports reached the enormous amount of $2,592,296,000 
as against exports from our own country of 52,465, 884,000. 

Those great countries of the Old World which were spending 
so much money preparing for war are now on a peace basis. 
England is no longer building a navy but is scrapping many of 
her vessels of destruction that she built before the war. 
Japan, like the United States and England, has placed her navy 
on a peace basis, and in this retrenchment millions of men will 
be thrown out of employment, and the world applauds, very 
properly, because this is the greatest stride that has been taken 


toward permanent peace for the world. Germany is without 
a navy to scrap or maintain, She is without an army, and if 
she can succeed in holding her people together and in maintain- 
ing her Government, which let us hope and pray she may be 
able to do, she will again become a mighty factor in the markets 
of the world. 

Our Democratic friends on the other side of the Chamber 
show a great deal of courage. They are not afraid to compete 
with any country on earth, regardless of the conditions which 
exist in that country. Senators on the other side are poob- 
poohing what they call the German bugaboo. Some of them are 
talking about the inefficiency of Europe and saying that some of 
Germany’s plants are obsolete and that there is no danger of 
competition from that country. 

Mr. President, the world will not soon forget German efficiency 
before the war and during the war. I do not believe there is 
a more efficient people on earth than the German people. Be- 
fore her submarines, her Zeppelins, her flying machines, and 
her great guns the whole world stood aghast. There was no 
question about her efficiency in that great war, and she is just as 
efficient in her industrial work as she was in that great struggle 
for the control of the world. 

Some of the Senators on this side of the Chamber seem to 
think that because the imports are light in some lines of manu- 
factured articles the duty should be reduced. If I had my way, 
Mr. President, I would do what every other country is doing— 
I would make the duty so high that there would be a complete 
embargo against every manufactured article that can be pro- 
duced in this country by our own labor and in our own fac: 
tories. To me the situation in this country is a serious one. I 
will not say it is a dangerous one, but it may become a danger- 
ous one unless we give the producers an opportunity to start 
the wheels of industry and the great army of the unemployed 
an opportunity to earn a living. 

Mr. President, I have an exhibit here to which I shall call 
attention, but first I want to say that Senators on this side of 
the Chamber and Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have referred to the imports at the present time as being very 
small, I think, when you consider the depreciated currency in 
many of the old countries of the world, the imports may be 
small, measured by dollars and cents, But the volume of im- 
ports from Germany, and practically all the other countries 
with depreciated currencies, is not small, and if measured by 
the gold mark, or the valuation of the mark before the war, it 
would be very much greater, as far as dollars and cents are 
concerned, 

In 1913 the imports from Germany into this country were 
$184,211,362. In 1920 they were $88,836,280. With the depre- 
ciated currency of to-day the volume of imports from Germany 
for 1920 is vastly greater than the volume of imports for 1913. 
I think if the Senators will follow the invoice values of the 
exhibits I am going to present they will be forced to agree to 
that conclusion. 

First, I want to read what happened in Austria, I read from 
the Washington Post of June 15, 1922: 

RUSH TO SPEND KRONEN CLOSES VIENNA SHOPS—PANIC-STRICEBN POPU- 
LACE SEBKS TO TURN NEAR-WORTHLESS MONEY INTO MERCHANDISER, 
(Special cable dispatch.) 

Virxna, June 14.—With the dollar quoted at 22,000 kronen, Vienna 
has reached the verge of collapse. After Monday’s e the stock ex- 
change was closed, and 5 the panic had overtaken the population. 
Everybody is trying to get rid of kronen. The shops were open for only 
a few hours to prevent a total clearing of their stocks, as the panic- 
stricken customers want to conyert all their money into goods. 

In business circles there are wild rumors about the measures the 
Government is going to adopt, including a moratorium on all foreign 
payments and far-reaching restrictions of exchange dealings. 

But we are not afraid of kronen. We permit foreign im- 
porters—and most of the importers are foreigners—to go to 
Austria and buy with the depreciated currency there all they 
please and bring it into this country without any question, and 
pay a duty amounting to one-fifth or one-tenth of the pre-war 
value, 

We are the only country in the world to-day that has not 
closed its doors against depreciated currency such as exists in 
Austria, Germany, and other countries. We are a mighty brave 
people, but we will pay the price for it, which might be serious. 

I hold in my hand a 22-ealiber rifle [exhibiting]. I know 
something about guns, and I will say that this is some gun. 
There is not any question about that. This is not any toy at all. 
It is a real 22-caliber rifle. I want to read the history of it. 

This is part of a shipment of two thousand nine hundred 22- 
caliber rifles purchased by the J. L. Galef Co., of New York, 
from Gustay Genschow & Co., of Berlin, Germany. The entire 
cost of these rifles in Germany was 685,500 paper marks, less 
15 per cent for cash, making the invoice price 582,825 paper 
marks in Germany, To this there has been added 6,554 marks 
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for cost of packing. The cost of a single rifle was, therefore, 
235 paper marks, which, at the exchange value of the mark on 
date of entry, viz, $0.00548, makes the foreign cost $1.09 each. 
The amount paid for this rifle at retail in New York was $10. 
The percentage of spread between the foreign cost and the 
American retail price was, therefore, 818 per cent. The landed 
cost of this rifle was $1.62, insurance and freight charges being 
$0.15 and the import duty $0.38, the rate being 35 per cent ad 
valorem, The spread, therefore, between the landed cost and 
the American retail price was 517 per cent. 

Landed cost of 2,900 rifles, New Tork + 698 
Rel Sais se trees deepen 9, 000 

I may add in this connection that the foreign invoice and the 
bill of lading accompany the exhibits. 

I next have a razor made in Germany [exhibiting]. Value 
in Germany, 24 cents; charges, including transportation, insur- 
ance, freight, and so forth, 2.4 cents; rate of duty, 55 per cent; 
amount of duty, 13.2 cents; landed cost in the United States, 
39.6 cents, The razor retailed in the United States for $5. The 
percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 1,980 per cent, and 
the landed cost 1,165 per cent. The razor was purchased from 
Parker & Battersby, New York. The original invoice is at- 
tached. 

Here [exhibiting] is a pocketknife made in Germany, The 
foreign value was 39.4 cents. The transportation, insurance, 
and freight amounted to 4 cents. The rate of duty was 55 
per cent; the amount of duty 21.6 cents; the landed cost 65 
cents; the retail price in the United States $5. The percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost was 1,172 per cent and the per- 
centage of retail price to landed cost was 669 per cent, The 
bill is attached and the original invoice also accompanies it. 
This knife was bought and paid for in March at the rate of 
142 marks per dozen. 

I have here now a lamp chimney [exhibiting] made in 
Germany. The foreign cost was 3.33 cents; the transportation, 
insurance, and freight charges were 1.58 cents. The rate of 
duty was 45 per cent and the amount of duty 1.5 cents. The 
landed cost in the United States was 6.41 cents and the retail 
price in the United States 23 cents. The percentage of retail 
price to foreign cost was 590 per cent and the percentage of 
retail price to landed cost was 258 per cent. This lamp chimney 
was bought from R. H. Macy & Co., New York, The original 
invoice and bill of purchase are attached. 

I have here [exhibiting] a dog muzzle also made in Ger- 
many. The value in Germany was 4.2 cents. The transporta- 
tion and other charges were 8 cents. The rate of duty was 30 
per cent and the amount of duty 1.3 cents. The landed cost 
in the United States was 8.5 cents. The retail price in the 
United States was $1.50. Percentage of retail price to foreign 
cost 3,471 per cent, and percentage of retail price to landed 
cost 1,664 per cent. The bill and original invoice are attached, 
This leather muzzle was purchased from the Long Island 
Bird Store, in New York. 

I have here next [exhibiting] a razor hone. Country of 
origin, Jugoslavia., Foreign value, 18.7 cents. Transportation 
and other charges, 2.1 cents. This is free of duty. The landed 
cost in the United States was 20.8 cents. The retail price in 
the United States was $1. The percentage of retail price to 
foreign cost was 435 per cent and the percentage of retail price 
to landed cost 380 per cent. This shipment consisted of 36,000 
razon hones. The value of the shipment in Jugoslavia was 
$6,750, The value of the shipment landed in New York, $7,506. 
The retail selling value in the United States was $36,000. 

Here [exhibiting] are some aluminum teaspoons, an article 
used in every home. These came from Germany. The foreign 
value was 4.6 mills each. The charges, including transporta- 
tion, and so forth, amounted to 0.4 mill. The rate of duty 
was 20 per cent and the amount of the duty 0.9 mill. The 
landed cost in the United States was 0.59 cent. The retail 
price in the United States was 4 cents. The percentage of 
retail price to foreign cost was 770 per cent and the percentage 
of retail price to landed cost was 580 per cent. The bill is 
attached, together with the original invoice, all bought from 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York. : 

I have next the bill and original invoice of a shipment of 
eod-liver oil. The bottle was broken in transit, so the cod-liver 
oil can not be exhibited. This was the finest nonfreezing, steam 
refined, medical cod-liver oil that can be bought in Norway. 
The value in Norway was 4.35 cents per pint. The transporta- 
tion and other charges were 2.82 cents. The cod-liver oil came 
in duty free. The landed cost in the United States was 6.67 
cents. The retail price in the United States was $1.25 a pint. 
The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 2,773 per 
cent and the percentage of retail price to landed cost was 1,774 
per cent. In other words, the profits were 1,774 per cent. The 


oil is imported in barrels and bottled in the United States. 
This shipment consisted of 1,875 imperial gallons, equal to 
2,250 United States gallons. The value of the shipment in Nor- 
way was $783. The cost of freight, insurance, and so forth, 
was $417. The value of the shipment landed in New York was 
$1,200. The retail selling value of the shipment in the United 
States was $22,500 based on the price paid for this pint of cod- 
liver oil. This bottle of cod-liver oil was bought from Fraser 
& Co., in New York, and was accompanied by the original 
invoice. 

I next have a padlock. Country of origin, Germany. For- 
eign valuation, 2.7 cents. Transportation charges, 4.3 mills, 
The rate of duty was 20 per cent, and the duty amounted to 
0.0054 cent. The landed cost in the United States was 0.0367 
cent; retail price in the United States, 25 cents. The percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost was 826 and to landed cost 581. 

The article was purchased from Louis Rice Co., New York. 
Sne at accompanies this statement, together with the original 
nvolce. 

Here [exhibiting] is some lace, which is called “ burnt-out 
cotton lace.” The country of origin is Germany; foreign value 
per yard, 22 cents; transportation, insurance, freight, and other 
charges, 2 cents per yard; the rate of duty, 60 per cent plus 7 
cents per pound, amounting to 14 cents; landed cost in the 
United States, 88 cents; retail price per yard in the United 
States, $1.95. These articles were purchased from Lord & 
Taylor, New York. The bill, together with the invoice, accom- 
panies the statement. 

Here [exhibiting] are two electric irons. I think all Sena- 
tors agree that nowadays a home, the occupants of which are 
fortunate enough to have electricity, can hardly exist without 
an electric iron. The country of origin of these electric irons 
is Germany; the foreign value is 59 cents; the charges, trans- 
portation, insurance, freight, and so forth, amounted to 5.9 
cents. The rate of duty was 20 per cent, amounting to 11.8 
cents; landed cost in the United States, 76.7 cents; retail price 
in the United States, $6.50. 

The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 1,000 and 
the landed cost 747. So, if Senators please, on this electric 
iron there was a profit of 747 per cent. One of these irons 
was purchased at retail on May 26, 1922, for $5.50, while the 
other was purchased on June 10, 1922, for $6.50; both pur- 
chases were made from the same firm, and the bill and the origi- 
nal invoice of the purchase of these electric irons are presented. 
These two irons were invoiced at the same price, but evidently 
the retailers concluded that they were selling too cheap at $5.50, 

I have here [exhibiting] a card of vegetable-ivory buttons, 
The country of their origin is Germany. The foreign value per 
eard of 12 buttons was 6 mills; the charges, including transpor- 
tation, freight, insurance, and so forth, were $0.0006; the rate 
of duty was 45 per cent, and the amount of the duty $0.0027; 
landed cost in the United States was 50.0093. The retail price 
in the United States was 25 cents for this card of 12 buttons, 
The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 4,066 and to 
landed cost 2,588, the latter figures representing the profit of 
the retailer after all expenses were paid. ‘These articles were 
purchased from Stern Bros., of New York. 

Mr. President, to Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
or to Senators on this side of the Chamber who are so afraid 
that we are going to close our doors against foreign importa- 
tions into this country, who are alarmed lest the rates in this 
bill are going to be too high, let me say that there is but one 
possible chance in America to give the men who are out of em- 
ployment an opportunity to supply their families with the 
necessities of life, and that is to embody the American-valuation 
plan in the provisions of the pending bill. I do not think that 
any committee has ever made a greater mistake than did the 
Finance Committee when in reporting the pending measure, 
after the House of Representatives, following months of study 
and consideration had adopted the American system of valua- 
tion, it changed that system to the foreign plan of valuation. 

Senators may study the question as they please, but taking 
into consideration the conditions which exist in America to-day, 
with 3,500,000 men out of employment, with many of our indus- 
tries working only on half time and some of them practically 
closed down, if any Senator can perceive how we can possibly 
ameliorate the serious situation which now exists in America 
by any other means than through affording proper protection 
to American industries he is able to see more clearly into the 
future than can I. 

Mr. LADD obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas? 
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Mr. LADD. Does the Senator wish to ask a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. I desire to discuss the pending para- 
graph of the bill now under consideration and to make some refer- 
ences to the remarks which have been made by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], who has just resumed his seat. 

Mr. LADD. I desire to occupy the floor for about one hour 
in diseussing the problem of Mexico and its recognition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota be 
kind enough to yield to me for only five minutes? 

Mr. LADD, I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas for 
five minutes 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota has been.very kind. I have been ready for a vote on 
the pending amendment since some time yesterday. I am 
astonished that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxe} should 
take 2 hours and 24 minutes of the time of the Senate in 
a general discussion of tariff subjects remotely, if at all, re- 
lated to the pending question. The Senator from Idaho has 
been foremost among Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
who have criticized Democratic Senators for their alleged action 
in holding up the passage of the tariff bill. With the item re- 
lating to hemp under consideration, the Senator from Idaho 
has taken the floor and consumed 2 hours and 24 minutes in 
the discussion of subjects entirely irrelevant to the pending 
question. He has read a speech, and the manner of his read- 
ing it shows that he is totally unfamiliar with the subject 
matter and the substance of the speech. During the course of 
his remarks there have been no more Senators present than 
now—two or three Senators on the Republican side of the 
Chamber and one or two Senators on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber. Yet the majority Senators are constantly taunt- 
ing the minority Senators that they have been holding up the 
consideration and passage of the pending bill. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who succeeded 
in obtaining the floor in advance of me, and who was kind 
enough to yield to me five minutes, has announced his purpose 
to consume an hour in general debate. I hope that the Senator 
from North Dakota will confine his remarks to the subject im- 
mediately under discussion. It ill becomes me, however, since 
I occupy the floor by his courtesy, to criticize in advance any 
remarks that he may submit; but I want to say to Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber that we are ready for a vote; 
that we are anxious to vote; we want to consider the pro- 
visions of the pending bill and pass upon them and dispose of 
the measure. The time for general debate on irrelevant sub- 
jects and for Senators on the other side of the Chamber to 
filibuster against the tariff bill has passed. This does not apply, 
of course, to the Senator from North Dakota, who has been 
good enough to yield to me five minutes, which I have just 
about consumed. 

RECOGNITION OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT. 
WHY IS MEXICO NOT RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED STATES? 

Mr, LADD. Mr. President, it seems almost unnecessary for 
me to affirm that I would not willfully do anything which might 
embarrass the executive branch of our Government in its right- 
ful conduct of foreign affairs or to interfere with negotiations 
which might be nearing a proper conclusion; but after pains- 
taking investigation, after conferences with and repeated re- 
quests by many for information from the executive head of 
our Government, a sense of duty impels me to lay certain infor- 
mation before Congress and the country and to call attention 
to certain facts in the hope that an aroused publie opinion, 
which ought to be the highest court of final appeal in any 
republic, will compel our Government heads to withdraw the 
apparently unjust demands they are insisting upon as the 
price of recognition and to reestablish immediately friendly 
relations and harmonious intercourse with the Republic of 
Mexico, 

For 19 months Alvaro Obregon has been the duly elected 
President of the Mexican Republic. No suspicion of illegality 
clouds his tenure of office. For six months prior to his election 
Adolpho de la Huerta acted as provisional President under 
authority of the Mexican Congress. For 25 months, therefore, 
the Republic of Mexico has had a constitutional, pacific, and 
progressive Government—perhaps the best in the history of the 
Republic and certainly the most stable since the overthrow of 
Porfiro Diaz in 1911—and yet our Government withholds official 
recognition from this neighboring nation, except on terms that, 
in my judgment, are an insult to the sovereignty of the Mexican 
people and are a far cry from our traditional and boasted 
standards of true Americanism, 

Our Chief Executive and the Department of State undoubt- 
edly possess the legal right to withhold recognition from any 
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believing that it is founded on violence, military oppression, 
fraud, or is conducting itself on principles antipathetical to 
international law and comity or the fundamentals which sus- 
tain civilization. In the past our Government has withheld and 
still withholds recognition from other Governments on these 
grounds, and there has been no protest by the people or unwar- 
ranted interference from Congress. 

But it is my contention that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has no right to withhold arbitrarily recognition from 
a friendly Republic when that Republic for more than two 
years has proved beyond all reasonable question that it was 
established in accordance with its own constitutional provisions 
and international law; that it is founded on popular support; 
that it offers all reasonable safeguards to the life and property 
rights of its own citizens and foreign nationals: that accepts 
all valid international obligations; that advocates no confisca- 
tory principles ; and whose only offense is to insist upon certain 
sovereign rights which are expressly safeguarded in a treaty 
concluded with Mexico by our own Government which never 
has been revoked. 

We have all the less right to withhold recognition when we 
know such an act trebles the difficulties that confront our neigh- 
boring Republic in its problems of reconstruction after 10 yeurs 
of violent civil war and a succession of revolutions, There 
seems little doubt that England and France have some sort of 
an understanding with our Department of State not to recog- 
nize Mexico until the United States does. 

The withholding of recognition makes it almost impossible 
for the Mexican Government to borrow funds needed for the 
reestablishment of transportation, commerce, and agriculture; 
it offers encouragement to certain sinister interests on this side 
of the border which have meddled unhappily in Mexico's in- 
ternal affairs in the past and show an evident desire to do so 
again; it delays the adjustment of claims which concern the 
prosperity of many of our own nationals; and last, but by no 
means least, it postpones the industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of Mexico, which otherwise would speedily become 
one of our best customers and restore our languishing foreign 
commerce by huge purchases which would furnish orders to our 
idle factories and give employment to our jobless workers, 

COMMERCE AGAINST INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS. 

Mr. President, I am forced to conclude, as I believe every 
person is who investigates the whole question with an impartial 
mind and with disinterested motives. that our refusal to recog- 
nize the constitutional, orderly, and friendly Mexican Gov- 
ernment except on terms that seem a clear violation of Mexican 
sovereignty, is injurious to the best commercial interests of 
the United States as well as of Mexico, even though it may be 
advantageous to certain corporations and individuals of this 
and other countries; that it is an important factor in retarding 
the industrial rehabilitation of the whole world; that it dam- 
ages our reputation with other Central and South American 
Republics as well as Mexico; and that it is an unfortunate de- 
parture from our former standards of honorable and just deal- 
ings with other nations, both great and small. 

I do not care to comment at length upon some phases of pre- 
vious interference by the United States officials in Mexican 
affairs. That is a closed chapter. I am only concerned with 
the present and future relations. But any fair consideration of 
the case calls forth the conclusion that we have interfered 
with Mexico in the past; that much of the disturbance in that 
unhappy country was the inevitable result of our meddling; 
and that certain great financial and industrial interests in the 
United States seem to have fomented past disorders within the 
boundaries of Mexico and still are endeavoring to influence 
public opinion in this country against recognition. For this 
reason it behooves us to be more than scrupulous in our deal- 
ings with Mexico and our respect for her sovereign rights, for 
it would be unfortunate indeed to afford any justification for 
the belief that in dealing with Mexico our State Department is 
acting at the behest of certain great, selfish, private or cor- 
porate interests or that the ends of decent and fair dealings 
with smaller neighboring nations have been subverted to the 
purposes of what is commonly called “ dollar diplomacy.” 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

For this reason I am, after long consideration, laying all the 
facts in my possession before Congress and before the people. 
I believe that neither Congress nor the people place the demands 
of these private oil and land interests above the welfare of the 
whole Nation or our jealously guarded reputation for square 
dealing; and when all the facts are known I incline to the 
opinion that popular protest and popular pressure will bring 
about the recognition of Mexico, which already has been too 
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long delayed. In this connection it is necessary to rehearse 
briefly the facts leading up to the present situation, which, in 
my opinion, show that nation has done everything within its 
power that ‘self-respect would permit to obtain recognition and 
that in longer withholding it we do an injustice to ourselves 
as well as to Mexico. 

Mexico, Mr. President, once was the cradle of the oldest and 
most highly developed civilization known to the New World. 
The ancient Aztecs had an organized society which compared 
favorably with that of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon, and in the 
arts, crafts, industry, and agriculture had made considerable 
progress. This was destroyed in 1519-1521, when the country 
was conquered by Cortez and his army of military adventurers, 
and for 300 years the unhappy land of Mexico was subjected 
to political tyranny, economic exploitation, and religious per- 
secutiom that has no parallel in modern history. 

The ancient civilization of Mexico was overturned ; its proud, 
spirited aristocracy was almost exterminated; many of its 
cities were reduced to ruins; its people were enslaved in the 
mines or compelled to labor as serfs on the land; its treasures 
were taken to Spain; and the soil of Mexico literally was 
bathed in blood by the insatiable greed of its conquerors, who 
had no regard whatever for the rights or happiness of the 
original inhabitants but ruthlessly insisted upon extracting the 
largest possible tribute of gold. 

Occasional revolts from the first, but they were 
savagely repressed by armed force and the merciless, short- 
sighted, and barbarous rule of Spain continued until the open- 
ing of the last century, when, influenced, no doubt, by the ex- 
ample of the successful revolt of the American Colonies from 
the rule of England, large elements of both native and Spanish 
stock of Mexico spontaneously took up arms against the 
domination of Spain in 1810. The sanguinary struggle that fol- 
lowed is closely comparable to our own Revolutionary War, 
and no one who has studied the history of Mexico can doubt 
that they were animated by the same motives, with much more 
excuse, that led to our own fight for freedom. 

In 1818 a revolutionary congress promulgated a formal decla- 
ration of independence from Spain, a provisional constitution 
was adopted, and decrees were issued abolishing slavery, end- 
ing the imprisonment for debt and establishing religious lib- 
erty. The struggle only started in earnest after the Mexican 
declaration of independence, just as our own historic docu- 
ment incited the more determined resistance from England, and 
for eight years more the revolution continued until in 1821 the 
new Republic was recognized by the United States and Eng- 
land, and Spain withdrew its last garrison. 

OUR WAR WITH MEXICO. 

The path of the new Republic was not peaceful, however. 
There followed a series of struggles between the forces of the 
republicans and monarchists, confused by the grandiose 
schemes of ambitious military dictators, and there was no 
settled government in Mexico until 1857. In the meantime, in 
1847 and 1848, Mexico had come into collision with the United 
States over the annexation of Texas, which had seceded from 
Mexico, and our armies captured Mexico City, and we im- 
posed rigorous terms on the conquered foe. Not only Texas 
but Arizona, New Mexico and California were added to the 
territory of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to go deeply into the causes 
of this war, but most impartial historians believe that our atti- 
tude was unjust; that Mexico’s real offense was the opposition 
to the extension of slavery; that the quarrel was precipitated 
by the desire of the southern slave owners to offset the growing 
strength of the northern free States; and it is significant that 
lincoln, Webster, Grant, and other American statesmen whose 
names we revere, denounced the course of our Government in 
the strongest possible language. Indeed, General Grant, even 
after he was President, went so far as to say that “No more 
unjust war ever was waged by a stronger against a weaker 
nation,” and this represented the general attitude of northern 
statesmen of the time. I mention this merely to show that the 
righteousness of our cause was at least questionable even on 
the part of citizens of the United States, for whatever hostile 
feeling has existed in Mexico teward the United States has 
been the result of this war, and therefore perhaps not wholly 
unjustified. It is because of this past injustice that we should 
be all the more scrupulous in our present dealings with Mexico. 
We can not afford to have the 16,000,000 people of Mexico look 
upon us us grasping conquerors or regard us with suspicion. 

The war with the United States at least served the purpose 
of convincing the more intelligent Mexicans that they must 
unite and establish a stable government to keep their country 
from disintegration, and in 1857 the reform elements did unite 
and adopted the constitution of 1857. 


The constitution of 1857 was far in advance of the ideas of 
the early Mexican liberators, patriotic as they were, according 
to their rights. It was set forth “in the name of God and with 
the authority of the Mexican people,” and recognized that “ the 
rights of man are the basis and object of social institutions.” 
The Mexican people declared that “all laws and all the au- 
thorities of the country must represent and maintain the guar- 
antees which the present constitution establishes,” and asserted 
further that “the national sovereignty resides essentially and 
originally with the people and is institnted for their benefit.” 


MEXICO’S TROUBLED WATERS. 


But once more Mexico was not left free to work out its own 
destiny, for the great reactionary European powers, which 
operated under the agreement of the holy alliance,“ hated the 
establishment of liberal principles on the soil of the New 
World, and, when the United States was torn by the dissensions 
of the Civil War, saw an opportanity te defy the Monroe doc- 
trine and to reestablish monarchical rule in Mexico. Maximil- 
lian, grand duke of Austria, instigated and backed by Napoleon 
the Third, landed in Mexico with a powerful expedition of 
French troops and declared himself emperor in 1864. The 
Civil War that followed was not settled until 1867, and then 
only upon the threat of interference by the United States. 
This second war of independence was led by Benito Juarez, 
one of the outstanding figures of his day. Juarez occupied the 
presidency until 1872. His immediate successor was Sebastian 
de Tejada, who was unseated by the revelution of Palo Blanca. 
Gen. Porfiro Diaz succeeded Tejada in 1877 and was followed 
by Gen. Manuel Gonzales in 1880, In 1884 General Diaz was 
elected to a second term and he continued uninterruptedly at 
the head of the government until his resignation, May 25, 1911. 

DIAZ’S IRON RULB. 


The 27 years that Porfiro Diaz ruled Mexico was a period of 
outward stability and internal oppression. Since the repeated 
upheavals following his overthrow Diaz repeatedly has been 
extolled as u wise, beneficent ruler, a man who had the good 
of his country at heart, who was concerned only in its develop- 
ment, and a certain type of foreigners who prospered under his 
régime have lamented his passing and openly advocated the 
establishment of a similar régime by some strong“ successor, 

The truth is that Diaz maintained himself in power by mili- 
tary might, in flagrant violation of the Mexican constitution, 
which provided that no President might occupy the office for 
two successive terms; that he habitually violated constitutional 
provisions concerning the granting of concessions; that he 
expropriaterd the native citizens of Mexico of millions of 
acres of communal lands, which had been theirs from time im- 
memorial; that he reduced hundreds of thousands of native 
Mexicans to a state of peonage; that he jailed or killed all 
formidable political opponents and ruthlessly suppressed at- 
tempted organization on the part of city workers and agricul- 
tural laborers; that he favored foreigners at the expense of 
native Mexicans, and illegally gave away his country’s richest 
resources in return for bribes paid to himself and his personal 
followers. 

There is no doubt that Diaz “stabilized” the country, for 
banditry was almost entirely suppressed by his “rurales,” a 
federal mounted police. He also encouraged foreign develop- 
ment and made some progress along educational lines, but his 
illegal expropriation of the natives’ lands kindled the slow- 
smoldering fire that finally blazed forth in 10 years of revolu- 
tion, and most of the international difficulties which Mexico 
faces to-day are the direct results of the illegal concessions 
granted by this dictator to foreign capitalists. 

Louis XTV and Louis XV of France were loudly acclaimed by, 
contemporary historians as the chief “ornaments” of Europe, 
and no one will claim that France was not stable“ under 
their rule; but we know now that it was their oppressions of 
‘the poor which caused the French Revolution under luckless 
Louis XVI. The long line of Russian Romanoffs also kept 
armed peace in the land by their secret police and “black 
hundreds,” but the pent-up fury of the landless peasants 
finally broke forth and the present revolutionary excesses fol- 
lowed as night follows day. It was the same in Mexico. Under 
the rule of this “strong man” Diaz, whose “iron rule” is so 
often lauded by the concessionaires who exploited his favors, | 
the powder train was laid that was terminated in the explo- 
sions of recent years. ? 

REVOLUTIONS FORETOLD. 

All students of history and economists know that revolutions 
fellow certain definite trends which can be as closely diagnosed 
and as accurately predicted as the rise and fall of the fever 
chart of a typhoid patient, which ends in delirium. Certain 
wrongs were committed on the Mexican people; and from the 
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very day that those wrongs were perpetrated and perpetuated 
the upheavals of recent years were foredestined and inevitable. 
We should remember these facts in dealing with the Mexican 
people; we should recall their century-old struggle with the 
savage oppression of their Spanish conquerors and the 
exploitation they have undergone from scarcely less greedy 
capitalists of our own and other nations; and it should make 
us patient with the common people of our neighboring nation, 
who are slowly but surely struggling upward toward political 
and economic independence. We should lend them a helping 
hand and not throw stumblingblocks in their way to make 
more difficult their struggle. 
LAND GRABBING. 

Unquestionably the most indefensible act of Diaz, and the one 
that first started the minds of the people flowing in a revolu- 
tionary direction, was his expropriation of the “ejidos” or 
community lands, These community lands were in possession 
of the aboriginal owners when the Spanish overran the country, 
but ruthless as were many of the acts of the invaders this im- 
memorial ownership always was recognized, and when grants 
were made to Spaniards it always was stipulated that owner- 
ship of the Indians of lands occupied and farmed by them 
should be recognized and protected. 

Under the instigation of land grabbers, however, who coveted 
these rich communal lands, Diaz passed a law requiring the 
Indians to appear before the authorities by a certain date and 
make proof of the ownership of these lands under pain of for- 
feiture, An overwhelming majority of the Indians were 
illiterate, and most of them were unaware of the passage of this 
law. Failing to register their ownership as the law required, 
their title was forfeited, and therefore thousands of Indians 
whose lands had come down to them for countless generations 
suddenly found themselves dispossessed and were forced to 
work as serfs on an unjust share-holding basis the very acres 
on which they had been born as free farmers. . 

Millions of acres of these communal lands were granted to 
foreign owners on condition they would colonize their huge 
estates, Four foreign firms in Lower California were given 
approximately 13,000,000 acres for a few pennies an acre, and 
then failed to meet the colonization agreements they had made. 
To-day the Mexican Government is investigating many of these 
grants, and wherever they are found to be clearly fraudulent 
or the conditions have not been lived up to the lands are being 
restored to their rightful owners who were illegally deprived 
of them. 

OBREGON’S LAND POLICY. 

This is one of the confiscatory acts“ of the Obregon govern- 
ment about which certain foreigners complain loudly. In my 
opinion these foreigners have no just grievance. The original 
grants were in conflict with the constitution and clearly tainted 
with fraud. Moreover, the concessionaires have violated the 
terms of their contract, which in itself vitiates any claim they 
ever may have had. In this matter my sympathies are entirely 
with the unfortunate natives and their descendants, who al- 
ready have spent one generation in serfdom, and the present 
Mexican Government is heartily to be commended for its 
efforts to right this ancient wrong in cutting up these vast 
estates held by absentee landlords and restoring the land to 
its real owners, Every country prospers in direct relation 
to the happiness and prosperity of its people, and it long has 
been a political maxim that ownership of land makes for 
governmental stability. Most of the unrest of Mexico has been 
caused by the landless condition of its peons, and nothing will 
bring about peace in that country so surely or so speedily as 
the return of the land to those who actually farm it and have 
farmed it since the days of the Aztec empire. 

It was the landless condition of the peons as well as their 
oppression by both native and foreign capitalists which led to 
the revolution of Francisco Madero in 1910. Outwardly all 
was peaceful in Mexico at that time, but discontent was sim- 
mering under the surface, and his slogan of “the land for the 
people“ instantaneously won him popular support. 

His revolt spread like wildfire and the corrupt government 
of Diaz fell apart like a hollow shell. In less than six months 
the dictator Diaz had fied aboard a ship bound for foreign parts 
and after a short provisional presidency by De la Barra, Madero 
was elected by a popular vote and legally installed as President. 

There is a great difference of opinion about the character of 
Francisco Madero; but it seems fairly well established that, 
while honest and sincere, he lacked decisiveness and was vacil- 
lating in his decisions. Like many another, he found it easier 
to arouse the storm of popular discontent than to remedy the 
evils he complained of. He seemed singularly devoid of either 
political judgment or executive ability. He left the execution 


of many of his decrees to men who had little or no sympathy 


with his purposes. His rather idealistic conception of human 
nature failed to meet the stern exigencies of the oceasion. His 
lack of consistency alienated his former supporters and his 
evident honesty failed to win the adherence of the “ cientificos ” 
who had surrounded Diaz. Discontent grew up in all quarters, 
and on February 9, 1918, a conspiracy, headed by Gens. Victori- 
ana Huerta, Felix Diaz, and Bernardo Reyes culminated in 
an open attack upon the national palace. After 10 days of an- 
archy in the capital city, Madero finally surrendered, resigned 
his office under pressure, and, with his Vice President, was as- 
sassinated on the following night under circumstances which 
created a strong presumption that General Huerta was a prior 
accessory to the act. 

It is not necessary to detail the chapters that followed. Our 
Government had recognized Madero as the legal successor of 
Diaz, but the Wilson administration consistently refused to 
recognize the Huerta government on the theory that he was 
actively implicated in the murder of Madero. 

THE CARRANZA REVOLUTION. 

In the meantime, Venustiano Carranza, Governor of the State 
of Coahuila, refused to recognize Huerta, took up arms, issued 
the call for a constitutional convention, and began a civil war 
that did not end until July 15, 1914, when Huerta finally fled 
aboard a ship at Vera Cruz. 

Carranza entered Mexico City August 20, 1914, and shortly 
afterwards was declared “first chief” of the constitutionalist 
forces, Then Villa, Zapasta, and other chiefs who had aided 
in the overthrow of Huerta, took up arms against Carranza. 
Two years of civil war followed, which was complicated through 
occupation of Vera Cruz by United States troops following the 
3 of that port by our warships after a dispute with 

uerta. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of the Wilson administra- 
tion was a strong factor in the collapse of the Huerta govern- 
ment; and it is equally indisputable that the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz and its subsequent occupation by our military forces 
created considerable hostility among all classes of Mexicans 
and was partially responsible for attacks upon Americans liv- 
ing in Mexico and damages to their property. 

By the middle of 1915 Carranza had extended his authority 
over the greater part of Mexico and his recognition by the 
United States and other foreign Governments was accorded in 
October of that year. Sporadic outbreaks of banditry continued 
in various parts of Mexico for several years and the situation 
was complicated in the spring of 1916 when the forces of the 
rebel Villa raided the city of Columbus, N. Mex., and were later 
followed across the border by a United States army led by 
General Pershing. This army had one serious collision wit! 
Mexican forces, and the whole situation was tense. j 

At this time the propaganda for intervention flooded the 
press of this country, and this was increased after May, 1917, 
when Carranza was legally elected President and the new con- 
stitution of 1917 became the fundamental law of Mexico. 

Carranza governed Mexico as its legally elected Chief Exeeu- 
tive from May, 1917, until May, 1920, when he was killed while 
attempting to flee to Vera Cruz following an uprising started 
by Governor de la Huerta, of Sonora, Gen. Pablo Gonzales, and 
several other military chieftains. 

Carranza undoubtedly was a man of high ideals, absolute 
honesty, and unquestioned sincerity. He played a commendable 
part in the reconstruction of Mexico and did much to place that 
country upon a more stable basis. The good that he accom- 
plished is conceded even by his enemies. But he made the mis- 
take sometimes made by our own Chief Executives of attempt- 
ing to use his official power and prestige to influence the choice 
of his successor, and this aroused bitter resentment in Mexico 
and led to his downfall. 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Gen. Pablo Gonzales, and Ignacio Bonil- 
las, ambassador at.that time to the United States, were the 
principal candidates for the Presidency to succeed Carranza, 
Obregon unquestionably was the more popular throughout Mex- 
ico, for he had been a loyal aid to Carranza in the struggle 
against Huerta and afterwards against Villa, and was a hero 
among the people on that account. Carranza, however, threw 
all his support to Bonillas. There was a general belief that 
Obregon would be an overwhelming victor if the election were 
honestly conducted, but the fear was expressed on all hands 
that Carranza might exceed his power and use Federal troops 
to influence the vote. 

This fear became a conviction when Carranza ordered Fed- 
eral troops into the State of Sonora on the eve of the State 
elections. The governor of Sonora, Adolpho de la Huerta, pro- 
tested that the presence of troops was unnecessary and likely 
to precipitate violence, but Carranza persisted in his course 
and the invasion of Sonora by Federal troops was resisted by 
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Governor de la Huerta with the State military forces under 
his control. The outbreak spread rapidly to other parts of 
Mexico, and Carranza prepared to move the seat of Government 
from Mexico City to Vera Cruz. The train was intercepted by 
revolutionary troops and Carranza with an escort fled to the 
hills. There he encountered a force of “ Palaezistas” under 
Rodolfo Herrero, irregular troops connected with General Pa- 
Inez, and was murdered. 

There can be no defense of this abominable crime; but it 
never has been charged by any responsible person familiar with 
the circumstances that Obregon, de la Huerta, Gonzales, or 
their followers had any connection with his death. Indeed, 
Obregon was a political fugitive at the time, for Carranza had 
issued orders for his arrest, and he had fled from Mexico City 
in disguise. They had the strongest reasons for not desiring 
his death, knowing this would be used as an argument against 
the recognition of his successor, and there is every reason to 
believe they sincerely regretted the affair. On the other hand, 
there is evidence which goes to show that General Palaez had 
close connections with some of the American oil companies 
which desired intervention. 

They paid him regularly thousands of dollars monthly for 
protection,“ as they themselves have testified, and with the 
consent of the United States Department of State. (See p. 
285 of Fall report, Dohey testifies.) Certainly these were 
the only elements who would have profited by his death. It 
is noteworthy in this respect that the reasons officially given 
out by our Department of State for failure to recognize Obregon 
have never, even by implication, accused him of complicity in 
the death of Carranza. Before the bar of public opinion, both 
in Mexico and abroad, he stands universally acquitted of this 
heinous crime. 

Governor de la Huerta, of Sonora, was immediately elected 
provisional President by the Mexican Congress. He pledged 
himself not to be a candidate for the presidency and to retire 
when his successor was legally elected. De la Huerta scrupu- 
lously obeyed this pledge. The election was held on September 
5, 1920, and Obregon received 1,131,751 votes to 47,442 for 
Robles Dominguez and 2,357 for scattered candidates. The 
vote was canvassed by the National Chamber of Deputies on 
October 26. The national chamber declared that Obregon was 
the legally elected President and specifically acquitted him of 
participation in the movement that led to the overthrow and 
assassination of Carranza. Obregon took the oath of office 
on November 30; 1920, his term to expire on November 30, 

24. 
ce MEXICO HAS STABLE GOVERNMENT. 

Alvaro Obregon now has been President of Mexico for 19 
months, and it is generally admitted that he has given Mexico 
the most stable, peaceful, and strictly constitutional govern- 
ment in all its history. There seldom was less disorder even 
under the “iron rule” of Diaz. Banditry has been ruthlessly 
suppressed; there is stringent regulation of saloons and gam- 
bling; many of the former bandit bands have been peaceably 
settled on farms; the army has been greatly reduced; educa- 
tion has been extended; courts have been reestablished; its 
budget is balanced; railroads are being repaired; citizens of 
the United States and other foreign nationals are returning to 
the properties which they abandoned during the revolution; 
and the growing general tranquillity is reflecting itself in in- 
creased exports and imports which, after falling to a very 
low point in 1918 to 1916, now have increased until they have 
exceeded the best years before the overthrow of Diaz. Despite 
the lurid stories concerning Mexico which still appear occa- 
sionally in certain sections of our “yellow press,” I doubt if 
there is as much prostration of commerce, destruction of prop- 
erty, or danger of life in Mexico to-day as there was in the 
American Colonies 10 years after our own Revolutionary War, 
and, if any Senator thinks this statement extreme, I shall re- 
spectfully refer him to the pages of McMaster and other his- 
torians who have accurately depicted conditions of that period. 
Indeed, I might even go further and state that I doubt whether, 
speaking by and at large, there are as many crimes of violence 
or more danger to property in Mexico to-day than there is in 
the United States; and certainly a country which permits the 
barbarous lynchings that lately have disgraced the United States 
is in no position to criticize our neighboring Republic. 

RECENT BANDIT RAIDS, 

This statement stands despite the recent widely heralded 
„ kidnapings in the Tampico oil district. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that these well press-agented “ outbreaks of banditry” 
should only occur where the American oil companies are located 
and where, as a matter of official record, former bandit chiefs 
have been in their pay. It also is significant that these affairs 
should be precipitated just as financial arrangements between 


the Mexican Government and a group of international bankers 
were. on the eve of consummation in New York City. 

Most unprejudiced observers will decide that these “ kidnap- 
ings” have the appearance of being staged according to a pre- 
arranged plan at the very moment best calculated to embarrass 
the Mexican Government in its negotiations looking toward 
the funding of its debt, and practically all the metropolitan 
newspapers of the United States have taken precisely this view 
of the situation. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether some of these so-called “ kid- 
napings” had any actual existence except in the mind of sub- 
sidized press agents; but, admitting that bandits, whether in 
the pay of American oil companies or otherwise, did commit 
the outrages charged to them, it can not be denied that Presi- 
dent Obregon acted with great diligence in immediately dis- 
patching a large force of Federal troops to the district. 

In connection with the alleged wholesale kidnaping of Ameri- 
cans by bandit Gorozabe at the Aguada camp of the Cortez 
Co., near Tampico, the Mexican Embassy is in receipt of the 
following self-explanatory telegrams exchanged between Presi- 
dent Obregon and General Sanchez, commander of the Federal 
military zone of the oil region: 


Gen, GUADALUPE BANCHEZ, 
Chiconetlo, Vera Crus: 


Several American newspapers have given prominence to news from 
Tampico to the effect that 40 Americans have been kidnaped at the 
Aguada camps of the Cortez Oil Co. by the bandit Gorozabe. Although 
I am confident that this news is one of the many deceitful means: used 
by the enemies of Mexico to cause diffeulties between the two Gov- 
ernments and to create animosities between the two people, please 
submit official report so as to inform the press. 


A. Onnvrgox, 
President of the Republic, Mewice City. 


Up to this moment no manager of any petroleum co 


Casiano, and in reply to my questions in rd to th 
la camps, he stated that bandits had been 

seen in the neighborhood of those places. Immediately after I call 
General Portas and instructed him to. proceed to those camps or to any 
place till the bandits be found. I regret, Mr. President, that per- 
sons living at a great distance from re are more able to secure 
news about this region than I, at the place, where these occur- 
rences are said to have happened. 1 
Gen. GUADALUPE SANCHEZ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Mexico City. 

I have the honor to report that Gen. Panuncio Martinez has just 
arrived in an automobile from Ozuluama. General Ma: made the 
trip accompanied — by two officers and three privates, having gone 
through La Aguada Piuma, and Rosilla, places where they report 


nothing has occurred. 
Gen. GUADALUPM SANCHEZ. 

It is clear from the foregoing that up to the present time the 
reported kidnapping has not taken place, the story having been 
obviously framed fer public consumption by certain American 
and Mexican interests whose activities have already been in- 
vestigated by the Mexican authorities. 

In view of the admitted facts that American oil interests 
have paid stipulated sums to bandits operating in the Tampico 
region and that Thomas F. Lee, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, en- 
deavored to foment a revolution in Mexico only a year ago, it is 
safe to assume that President Obregon was correct when he 
characterized the recent Tampico “kidnappings” as the in- 
spiration “of influences of work to disturb public opinion in 
the United States and to create controversies between both 
peoples for no other reason than the satisfaction of personal 
egotism.” 

Two Mexican citizens were murdered in the recent mine 
massacre at Herron, III., and five more were illegally deported 
from their residences during a mining strike in the State of 
Utah, yet the Mexican Government has not seen fit to send us 
belligerent messages or to order battleships dispatched to our 
ports. Nor would we so treat Mexico if her military establish- 
ment were on a par with our own. I am not impugning our 
national courage, but the United States Government would not 
dare, in my humble opinion, to negotiate with any power of 
equal magnitude in the same badgering, bullying manner that 
habitually characterizes our “diplomatic communications to 
Mexico.” 

MEXICAN COURTS. 

Mexico is making every honest effort possible to restore 
stability after 10 years of imternal struggle, to educate her 
people, to promote agriculture, industry, and commerce, and to 
reestablish legal, orderly, procésses of adjudication through the 


courts. 

Her judicial system is patterned after our own and consists 
of 11 supreme judges; 87 numerary district judges, 7 super- 
numerary district judges, and 9 circuit judges. In addition 
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to this there are hundreds of state and municipal ‘judges. Her 
processes of law are fair and orderly, and it no longer can 
ibe said that any resident, whether u native or an alien, can be 
deprived of his property, his liberty, or life without the same 
rights accorded to an American citizen in the same si 

Mexico is one of the few nations of the world which has a 
balanced budget and does not issue large quantities of paper 
money. Mexico employs only metal currency, and during the 
last fiscal year the actual receipts exceeded the actual expendi- 
tures by some.$3,000,000, Moreover, Mexico spends a far less 
proportion of her national revenue for military purposes than 
does the United States, or practically any of the great powers 
of Europe, and this, in the face of the fact that our attitude 
toward her has been equivocal and threatening. Not only that, 
but Mexico also spends a larger ‘proportion of ‘her national 
‘income ‘for educational purposes than does the United States, 
sand it is the settled policy of President Obregon and his cabinet 
to reduce their military establishment and to expend ‘increas- 
ingly large sums of money for education, agricultural develop- 
ment, public works, and the improvement of communications. 

MEXICAN SCHOOLS. 


The expenditure of the Government of Mexico upon the 
schools of that country for 1922 wWill be $49,826,716, or approxi- 
matély five times as much as was expended in 1921. This 
shows an admirable tendency and one which we might profit- 
ably pattern after. 

These figures are taken from the report just issued by the 
secretary of public education, and I cite them as being indica- 
‘tive of the purpose of the present Mexican Government to ex- 
tend its educational system until it will cover the whole Re- 
public so thoroughly and so well that the children of the hum- 
blest: peons will have the same opportunity for the development 
of their intellectual capacities as those of the rich. 

It will surprise those who depend upon the “yellow press“ 
for their “facts” about Mexico to learn that the schools in 
Mexico at present in operation and supported by the Mexican 
Government number 8,388. Of these 3,137 are for boys, 2.315 
for girls, and 2,936 are coeducational. In addition to these 
there are 1,327 sectarian and private schools in the Republic, 
of which 399 are for boys, 313 for girls, and 615 coeducational. 
There also are thousands of private schools, for the Mexican 
constitution wisely provides that wherever more than 300 peons 
are employed on any ranch or rural factory the owner must 
set up a school and pay for its maintenance. 

Students who attend the regular Federal schools ‘number 
711,592. Of this number 369,864 are boys and 341,728 girls. 
Students in private institutions number 108,183, of which 55.081 
sare boys and 53,102 girls. The total number attending schools, 
exclusive of the education supplied on farms and in rural ‘fac- 
tories, is 819,775, and this remarkable record is the best pos- 
sible testimonial to the good intentions and zeal to improve the 
welfare of its people which actuates the Mexican Government. 

MEXICO TO PAY HER DEBTS. 

President Obregon repeatedly has announced the determina- 
tion of his Government to pay all just foreign claims, and pur- 
guant.to this policy issued a formal decree on July 12, 1921, 
directing all Mexican diplomatic representatives in the United 
States and other countries to call to the attention of the various 
governments where they were stationed that the Republic 
of Mexico would enter into arrangements with those govern- 
ments to establish a permanent international claims commis- 
sion to study and to adjust the claims of any foreigners Who 
suffered any damage by reason of the Mexican revolution. 

President Obregon also has given repeated assurances, official 
and otherwise, that all legal international obligations will be 
met and absolute protection and every facility will be guar- 
anteed foreign capital seeking investment in Mexico and that 
the lives of all foreign nationals will be secure. 

SECR@ARY COLBY GIVES FACTS, 

So long ago as October 29, 1920, Mr. Bainbridge Colby, Secre- 

tary of State under the Wilson administration, made a public 


statement concerning his negotiations with Senor Roberto P. p. 


Pesqueira, special representative of Mexico to the United States, 


in which he said: 45 

The discussions Which have for some e been in progress with 
Mr. Pesqueira, representing the Mexican Government, give promise of 
a speedy and happy outcome. ‘The letter which he has addressed to 
me and which I am giving out for 1 is a very gratifying 
and reassuring statement of the attitude and purposes of the new 
‘Government of Mexico. Mr. Pesqueira came to Washington bearin 
the fullest.powers to speak and act in behalf of his Government, an 
has exhibited throughout the course of the discussions a complete 
realization of Mexico's international obligations, just as his letter 
reflects clearly the firm resolve of his ernment; to them. 

1 think I am warranted in saying that the Mexican on * — 


qui 
soon cease to be a question at all, inasmuch as it is about to 


answered, not 2 as it concerns the United States but indeed the 1 — 


whole worid as -w 


Mexican . any 


naries to recognition can confidently proceed 
within a short time the e thetic friendship und patient forbear- 


Government of Mexico has given indication of stability, 


The new 
sincerity, and a creditable sensittveness to its duties and their just 
performance. merican interests, 


T] 
„which is clea 


; p 
upon which a recognition of the M 
definitely conditioned, 
This we have deemed wholly unnecessary and the disavowal of the 
licy of repudiation of obligations or 
rights, either through -retrouctive 


tion -of or: gh 
2 has the added value of being pon- 


confisca: 
legislation or future 
taneous and unprompted. 
There are certain pending matters in controversy between the two 
ments and our e nationals, but these will be determined 
either by agreement or by the process of arbitration, to Which Mexico 

is peared to eee complete assent. 

‘The letter of Mr. -Pesqueira offers a basis upon which the 8 
„ and I am hopeful that 


ance which President Wilson has manifested toward the Mexican 
people during the long period of their internal disorders will be ‘fully 
vindicated. The desire reflected in Mr. Pesqueira’s letter for the con. 
fidence and amiable regard of the United States is fully reeiprocated 
and I am happy to believe that the last cloud upon the ancient friend- 
ship of ‘the two peoples is soon to disappear. 


This extremely fair-spirited and optimistic letter by the then 
Secretary of State gave justifiable grounds for the ‘hope that 
the Wilson administration intended to recognize the Obregon 
government, but for some ‘reason it ‘failed to materialize. 
Twenty months have elapsed since that statement was made. 
The Wilson administration left office without taking further 
action, and the Harding administration, although in office 
now for more than 15 months, has failed to recognize the 
Government of Mexico. 

WHY IS MEXICO ‘NOT ‘RECOGNIZED? 

Why has the Obregon government not ‘been recognized by 
either the Wilson or the Harding administrations? In view of 
friendly, stable, constitutional rule which Mexico now has hatl 
for more than two years under the provisional presidency of 


De la Huerta and the legal presidency of Obregon, this question 


assumes a growing pertinency. It is all the more a matter of 
vital public importance because recognition undoubtedly wou 
swell our already important commerce with Mexico. The Wil- 
son administration has passed out of public life and is now no 
longer answerable for its failure to follow up the promises of 
Secretary Colby; but the Harding administration is ‘seeking 
congressional support in the coming elections on the basis ofits 
record, and the question of the recognition of Mexico can not 
longer be avoided. 

The only statement of policy which we have on this point is 
contained in a public statement given to the press by Secretary 


‘of State Hughes on June 7, 1921. That statement follows: 


The fundamental question whieh confronts the Government of the 
United States in considering its relations with Mexico is the safe- 


guarding of spnoperty, ‘Tights against confiscation. Mexico is free to 


adopt any policy which she pleases with respect to her public lands. 
but she is not free to destroy without compensation valid titles which 


‘have been obtained by American citizens under Mexican laws. A con- 


fiscatory policy strikes not only at the interests of particular indi- 
viduals but at the foundations of international intercourse, for it is 
only on the basis of the security- of properiy validly possessed under 
the laws existing at the time of its acquisition that commercial trans- 
actions between the peoples of two countries and the conduct of netivi- 
ties in helpful cooperation are possibile. 

This question should not be confused with any matter of personali- 
ties or of ‘the nition of any particular ministration. “When- 
ever Mexico is ready to ve assurances that she will -perform ber 
fundamental 8 in the protection both offpersous and the rights 
of property vali ly 5 there will be no obstacles to the most 
advantageous relations between the two peoples. 

This question is vital because of the ions inserted in the Mexi- 
can constitution promulgated in 1917. 


with confiscatory oe make it obviously necessary that the pur- 
oul 


which attached before the constitution of 1917 was 


romulgated. juestion, it will be observed, is not one of a par- 
ticular administration, but of the agreement of the nation in proper 
form, «which necessary aß an international matter 
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a Government in Mexico willing to bind itself to the discharge of 
primary international eet Tare concurrently with that act its recog- 
nition will take place, Government desires immediate and cor- 
dial relations of mutual helpfulness, and simply wishes that the basis 
of international intercourse should be properly maintained. 

Accordingly, on the 27th day of May last, Mr. Summerlin, American 
cb: d'afaires at Mexico City, presented to General Obregon a pro- 

treaty covering the matters to which reference has been made. 

he matter is now in the course of negotiations and it is to be moves 

that when the nature of the precise question is fully appreciated 

the obstacles which have stood in the way of a satisfactory settlement 
will disappear. 

This statement by Secretary Hughes, made public more than 
a year ago, is the only official explanation of our policy toward 
Mexico that I have been able to obtain. 

It must be perfectly plain to anyone who understands the 
fundamental principles of international law that the procedure 
outlined by Secretary Hughes is an unwarranted and unprece- 
dented invasion of the sovereign rights of Mexico. Treaties 
should and usually are, except after a military conquest, 
consummated between friendly powers on a basis of equality, 
but here we have the spectacle of a great power presenting a 
treaty whose provisions are already predetermined to another 
power and openly threatening to withhold political recognition 
unless that treaty is accepted. We would not dare to submit 
such a high-handed proposal to a power of equal strength, and 
it is grossly unfair and unworthy of our best American tradi- 
tions to affront Mexico in such a manner. 

WOULD AMERICA DO IT? < 

Moreover, the tentative treaty of “amity and commerce” 
specifically asks for guaranties against any retroactive appli- 
cation of article 27 of the Mexican constitution, I do not 
profess to be a specialist on international law, but nevertheless 
I will venture the assertion that this is the first time in history 
that one nation ever asked the executive heads of another to 
bind themselves by treaty to a preconceived interpretation of 
the fundamental law of their land. Suppose the situation were 
reversed and some foreign power should demand of the United 
States that its Department of State negotiate, its President 
sign, and its Senate ratify a treaty binding the Supreme Court 
in advance to a definite interpretation of certain legislation. 
What a public protest would go forth! How we would clamor 
over this unparalleled insult! Yet this is exactly, as I under- 
stand, the proposal we have submitted to Mexico. Is it any 
wonder that the Chief Executive of that neighboring Republic 
declines to purchase recognition at a price ©» galling to any 
proud-spirited people? 

President Obregon has, however, repeatedly stated that he 
did not believe article 27 of the Mexican constitution of 1917 
was intended to apply retroactively. Indeed, he pointed to 
article 14 of the same constitution, which in brief and pointed 
terms declared that no law of a retroactive character shall be 

under that constitution. Beyond that he could not go. 
He is the Chief Executive of that Republic, and has no more 
power to limit or define the powers of its supreme court than 
has the President of the United States. Now, however, most 
fortunately, this particular matter is no longer subject to a 
controversy. 
THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES. 

The Mexican Supreme Court has acted and in no less than 
five separate opinions has decided that the provisions of arti- 
cle 27 of the Mexican constitution are not retroactive. The 
guaranties which Secretary Hughes insisted upon in regard to 
this question are supererogatory, for this question has been 
settled forever, as it is the unwritten but settled practice of 
the Mexican Supreme Court to establish a precedent which it is 
impossible to reverse. 

It is no longer true, in the language of Mr. Hughes himself, 
that the provisions of the constitution “make it obviously 
n that the purposes of Mexico should be definitely set 
forth,” for this desired end has already been consummated, 

Secretary Hughes also stipulated a convention for the settle- 
ment of claims for losses of life and property by means of the 
establishment of a “suitable claims commission.” What pos- 
sible purpose can be served for longer insistence upon this point 
in view of the fact that on July 12, 1921, President Obregon for- 
mally issued an invitation to the United States and all foreign 
Governments to adjust such claims through the medium of a 
permanent international arbitration commission? Does not this 
offer meet fairly the issue Mr. Hughes has raised? One of the 
first acts of Carranza, in the early days of the revolution, was 
to issue a decree providing for an international arbitration com- 
mission to settle revolutionary damage claims. 

Mr. President, there seems even less justification for the 
other demand raised by Mr. Hughes, when he stated that in 
his tentative treaty there was contained “a provision for a 
just settlement of boundary matters.” What is this just set- 
tlement ? Surely, Mr. Hughes knows that there already exists 


in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, consummated between the 
United States and Mexico on February 2, 1848, a clause which 
provides for the settlement of such disputes by the arbitration 
of a friendly nation or the appointment of a joint commission. 
There is in fact, and has been for years, such a commission 
which has been considering the changes in boundary caused by 
the change of the course of the Rio Grande at El Paso. Article 
21 of the treaty of peace and amity concluded between the 
United States and Mexico on February 2, 1848, is as follows: 

If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two Republics, whether with respect to the inter- 
pretation of any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect to any other 
particle concerning the political or commercial relations of the two 
nations, the said Governments, in the name of these nations, do prom- 
ise to each other that 3 will endeavor, in the most gincere and 
earnest manner, to settle the differences so arising and to preserve 
the state of peace and friendship in which the two countries are now 
placing themselves, using for this end mutual representations and 
pacific negotiations. And if by these means they should not be en- 
abled to come to an agreement a resort on this account shall not be 
had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility of any kind by the one Re- 
paene against the other until the Government of that which deems 
tself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the spirit of peace 
and good neighborship, whether it would not be better that such dif- 
ference should be settled by the arbitrations of commissioners ap- 
pointed on each side or by that of a friendly nation. And should such 
course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by the other, 
unless deemed by it altogether incompatible with the nature of the dif- 
ference or circumstances of the case. 

Is not the course of our Government, in view of this unre- 
voked treaty, explicitly pledged? Are we as a Nation, after 
spending billions of dollars and tens of thousands of lives to 
uphold the principle that treaties between strong and weak 
nations are to be regarded as inviolate, to proceed ourselves to 
make a “scrap of paper” out of this solemn covenant? I do 
not think the enlightened public opinion of the United States 
will sanction such a course, and in dignity and honor we can do 
no less than to abandon these unworthy demands which we have 
attempted to impose upon our weaker neighbor. 


RECOGNITION A SUBORDINATE ONE— WHY? 


What good grounds longer exist for withholding recognition 
to Mexico? Has not every objection that Secretary Hughes 
raised in his public statement of June 7, 1921, already been met? 
Can longer delay be explained except on the ground that we 
are using unfair advantage and taking advantage of circum- 
stances to compel Mexico to sign a distasteful treaty? » 

Secretary Hughes himself admits as much. He states: 

The question of recognition is a subordinate one— 

But, he adds, with unmistakable meaning— 


that if General Obregon is ready to negotiate a proper treaty, it is 
drawn so as to be negotiated with him, and the making of the treaty 
in 2915 form will accomplish the recognition of the government that 
makes it, 

In other words, although it is impossible to state the case 
much more clearly than has Mr. Hughes, there will be no 
recognition unless a proper treaty,” which is already drawn, 
shall be agreed to by President Obregon. Evidently we are 
already using recognition as bait with which to fish for com- 
mercial advantages in the troubled waters of Latin America. 

It now becomes highly pertinent to ask what are the provi- 
sions of this “treaty of amity and commerce” which is being 
“negotiated ” in a manner that belies its ostensibly amicable 
purpose? What specific agreements does it contain? Why does 
Mr. Hughes withhold all knowledge of this vital matter not 
only from the people but from Senators and Representatives 
of the United States, as he says, in deference to the public 
interest“? 

What legitimate “ public interest“ can be served by shroud- 
ing in secrecy the provisions of this proposed covenant which 
so closely concerns the relations of two great nations and the 
welfare of 110,000,000 American citizens on this side of the Rio 
Grande River and 16,000,000 Mexicay citizens lying to the 
south? Has the United States of America committed itself to 
the same sort of secret diplomacy that wrecked Europe in 
1914? Are the American people no longer to be trusted with 
matters which affect both their peace and prosperity? If not, 
then why are not the provisions of this “treaty of amity and 
commerce“ which we seek to force upon a friendly neighboring 
nation dragged out into the light of day? I ask again, What 
honest, legitimate “public interest” forbids? 

ALSBERG’S CHARGES. 

But if Mr. Hughes has been as secretive in this matter as a 
European diplomat of the old school, others evidently have been 
more candid, for Mr. Henry G. Alsberg, a reputable newspaper 
man, declares in a signed article appearing in the New York 
Nation on May 10, 1922, that he was informed by persons of 
the highest authority“ in Mexico City that the United States 
Department of State during Mr. Hughes's incumbency— 
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has sent a series of notes to the Mexican 
‘ceded to, would have deprived Mexico of her s 
pendent nation. 

I was told in all earnestness— 

Writes Mr, Alsberg— 
roe our 2 Department had demanded as its rig of recognition 


Government hi if ac- 
etnies ot inde- 


comment to nrake upon our relations with Guatemala later. 
formant said that his Government was willing to make al ay con- 


Ob 
1. Sopervision in some form of e elections, or at any rate the assur- 


most prominent members of the 
caudidates for election, 

2. A demand that all radical elements, including these same indi- 
viduals, leave Mexico. 

3. An exception in favor of American Protestant churches in Mexico 
permitting them to hold property and conduct schools, The funda- 
mental laws of the country forbid any church to hold lands or conduct 
sectarian schools. 

4. Recognition of all concessions and land grants given under Diaz, 
no matter how a $ 

5. Special rights to American capitalists over capitalists of other 
nationalities. 

6. A demand that the old minority stockholders in the Mexican 
railroads be given control of them, though the Mexican Government 
holds 51 per cent of the stock. 


HUGHES'S REPLY. 

It is only fair to state at this point that Mr. Hughes has 
issued an unqualified denial of these charges in a letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the Nation, following the publication of 
Mr. Alsberg's article. Mr. Hughes couched his denial in the 
following language: 

I stated to the press correspondents, and reiterate now, that no 
such demands have been made, and that the statement, on whatever 
information, that such demands have been made is utterly false. It 
is true, of course, that as the department acts for American citizens 
we have asked protection of the valid hts of American citizens 
which had been acquired in accordance with Mexican laws, but this 
does not preclude, and rather anticipates, similar protection of citizens 
of other countries. 

THE NATION’S REJOLNDER. 

In reply to this the Nation declared that it stood upon Mr, 
Alsberg’s demand, and in turn it submitted to Secretary 
Hughes the following list of questions: 


1. Did you or did you not propose as a condition of recognition of 
Mexico a modification, in favor of Americans, of the Mexican law 
according to the terms of which all foreigners are forbidden to ae- 
quire property in a certain restricted zone along the Mexican coasts 
and international boundaries? 

2. Did you or did you not at any time pores as a condition of 
recognition that the Mexican law regulating the activities of the 
clergy of all denominations in Mexico be modified in favor of the Ameri- 


can cle ? 

8. Did’) you or did you not ever intimate in any way to the Mexican 
Government that the United States Government disapproved of the 
— tendencies of certain personalities in the Mexican Govern- 


7. Will you publish mi ouy negotiations with France and Englan 
on of recognition of Mexico was discussed 
8. Will you publish in full all the negotiations and the a ment, 
if any, which preceded your recognition of the new Orellana Guate- 
mala 


9. Did you or did you not ever propose to the Mexican Government 
as a condition of tion an a ment similar to that, if any, 
pete vas entered into with the Guatemalan Government aboye re- 


10. Will you publish the names of your representatives, official, 
semiofficial, and unofficial, in your negotiations with Mexico, together 
with the instructions given by you to them and their reports? 


It was these questions that Secretary Hughes refused point 
blank to answer “in deference to public interest,” to which he 
added, “in view of my official responsibility I must be the 
judge.” 

7 It is not my intention to question the veracity of either Mr. 
Alsberg or Secretary Hughes, but when they diametrically 
differ on such an important matter, in order to ascertain the 
truth it becomes necessary to examine any evidence which 
may shed illumination upon the controversy. Some pertinent 
evidence exists, 

WHAT WAS DEMANDED, 

An Associated Press dispatch of May 22, 1921, sent from 
Washington, D. C., and widely published in hundreds of news- 
papers all over the United States, gave the following version 
of the demands which our Government presented to President 
Obregon of Mexico: 


A definite statement outlining the conditions upon which the United 
States would extend recognition to the Obregon 1 ot Mexico 
has been prepared for submission to President Obregon. This state- 
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ment, in the form of a 


memorandum, it was said to-night, will be de- 
livered to President 0 George T. Summer unselo: 
American Embassy at Eo ee who Rages cetor s to 3 — 


this week. 
Among the conditions set forth are: 
tion of those provisions of article 27 of the Mexican con- 


stitution relating to the nationalization of the subsoil rights in so far 
as they affect the tenure of land to which title was obtained 
the adoption of the constitution in 1917. N 
Elimination of the provisions which deprive Americans of the right 
of al lomatie appeal in cases where . is acquired. 
odification of the provisions w. prevent 13 aequiring 
can coasts 


and o certain ong 
and internation boundaries. s oae e 
Ass that article 33 of the constitution providing for the ex- 
applied 


Pulsion o 3 foreigners’ will not be Americans 
without the filing of charges and the opportunity of fair trial. e 
Modification of the provisions governing religious worship in such 


g 
manner. that American clergy 1 have the to exercise th 
functions usual in their denominations. i saree 2 


It is also 

of a mixed cour ee V nen 

The demands mentioned by the Associated Press report in 
three important particulars are practically the same as those 
which Mr. Alsberg maintains were submitted to the Mexican 
Government, namely, an exception in favor of American Protes- 
tant churches holding land; the recognition of all conces- 
ee granted by Diaz; and the special rights to American cap- 

Those familiar with the practice of the Associated Press in 
sending out dispatches on important matters of state know 
that it is not in the habit of reporting unverified rumors or mere 
speculations. The reporter usually interviews some high official 
of the Government and in most cases the greatest care is exer- 
cised to insure entire accuracy. Although the Associated 
Press report in question was widely published all over the 
United States, I can not find its accuracy was questioned at the 
time or that any officials of the Department of State denied the 
Substance of this dispatch. This is curious, to say the least, 
in view of Mr. Hughes's repudiation of this point one year later. 

Moreover, the language of Secretary Hughes's statement to 
the press, given out on June\7, 1921, in one most vital particular 
lends itself to only one construction, and that construction 
corroborates the most offensive demand which our Government 
is alleged to have presented to Mexico. 

Accordingly— 


Said Mr. Hughes 


this Government has proposed a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Mexi in which Mexico will agree to a 
which attached before the constitution E TITS 3 itches 

This particular sentence certainly conveys the impression 
with unmistakable clarity that Mexico was asked to validate 
all titles held by Americans to property acquired previously 
to 1917, regardless of whether these were acquired legally or 
whether the conditions attached thereto were carried out. I 
can place no other interpretation on this, for nothing is said 
about valid rights of property” or “the rights of property 
legally obtained.” If Mr. Hughes did not intend to convey the 
impression that Mexico was asked to validate all titles obtained 
prior to 1917, regardless of the questionable manner in which 
many of these concessions were obtained, he was very unfor- 
tunate in his phraseology. 

EXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS, 


With regard to that provision of the Mexican constitution 
concerning the summary expulsion of undesirable foreigners it 
has been sought to persuade the public that this was peculiar to 
the so-called Carranza fundamental law. But the constitution 
of 1857 adopted under the Juarez government contains identi- 
cally the same provision, and it had been repeatedly enforced 
without protest. The 1857 constitution says: 

In all cases the government has the right to expel undesirable for- 
eigners. 

The 1917 constitution says: 

The executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the Repub- 
lic forthwith, and without judicial powers, any foreigner whose pres- 
ence he may deem inexpedient. 

This is the demand, outside of the general invasion of its 
sovereign rights, which is most offensive to Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Goyernment maintains, and with justice, that many of the 
concessions granted by Diaz were illegal; that some were 


marked by fraud; and that in many cases the conditions were 


not complied with. They intend to examine these concessions, 
particularly the lands granted to colonization companies which 
did not carry out their agreements, and cancel those which 
obviously are fraudulent or were vitiated by nonperform- 
ance of contract. This also applies to extensive areas of oil 
lands held by American companies, but the titles te which they 
have persistently refused to record as required by law, thereby 
casting suspicion upon the bona tides of their titles, 
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MEXICO FOLLOWS UNITED STATES POLICY. 


The right of the Mexican Government to proceed in this man- 
ner can not be questioned. Our own Government in numerous 
cases has brought proceedings against corporations and indi- 
viduals which were granted Government lands under condi- 
tions which they failed to meet. Our courts have repeatedly 
sustained these cancellations. Millions of acres of the best land 
in Mexico are involved in grants of questionable validity, and 
their. whole intelligent back-to-the-land program would fail if 
they were compelled to recognize all the Diaz grants, regard- 
less of their legality. Not only land but title to oil deposits 
whose value runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars are 
involved in this matter. 

It is the crux of the whole situation, and we can not right- 
fully or reasonably expect that Mexico surrender her sovereign 
powers of domestic regulation by abandoning all hope of re- 
covering natural resources fraudulently granted or claimed. 
Billions of dollars are at stake in this matter, and I fear that 
this affords the clue to the secret diplomacy and unprecedented 
stubbornness that has marked our negotiations with Mexico. 


THE FALL REPORT. 


There is evidence on this point so convincing that it seems 
to me it outweighs the denials of any individual. This evidence 
is contained partly in the language of the Fall report on Mexico, 
made May 28, 1920, to a subcommittee of the Senate, the fact 
that Senator Fall later was appointed Secretary of the Interior 
by President Harding thus giving official sanction to his recom- 
mendations. 

The recommendations of the Fall report to which I have ref- 
erence follows: 


Article 130 of the constitution of 1917 shall not apply to American 
missionaries, preachers, ministers, teachers, or American schools, nor 
to American riodicals, but that American missionaries, ministers, 
and teachers shall be allowed freely to enter, pass through, and reside 
in Mexico, there to freely reside, preach, teach, and write, and hold 
property and conduct schools without interference by the authorities 
so long as such ministers, teachers, or missionaries do not participate 
in Mexican politics or revolutions. 

That pod pe 3 anal not apply to any American teaching or con- 

ting primary schools. 2 
bee er mone of the provisions of article 27 of sald constitution with 
reference to limitations upen iang of property heretofore acquired by 
Americans, or which may hereafter be acquired, shall apply to Ameri- 
cans except where the limitation is written in the deed, lease, or other 
instrument of title, and particularly— 

“The provision of said article to the effect that the subsoil products 
other than of metalliferous minerals shall be tbe property of the 
National Government of Mexico, to be disposed of by decree or by law, 
shall not apply to the property of American citizens purchasing from 
other indiyidaals or from State, national, or municipal authorities of 
Mexicc unless the limitations or reservations with reference to such 
subsoil products shall be written in the original deed or other instru- 

P conveyanea transferring the surface of the property to such 
urchaser. 

“That the prohibition against the ownership of property in lands, 
waters, or their appurtenances, or against the concessions for the de- 
velopment of mines, waters, or mineral fuels in the Republic to for- 
eigners, shall not apply to American citizens. 

“That subsection 2 of said article 27 shall not apply to church 
properties or e iscopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan 
asylums, or collegiate establishments of religious institutions or 
schools held or owned by Americans. 

“That the subdivisions of subsection 7, article 27, described as a, 
b. c, d, and e, shall not appl to the property of any Americans now 
owned under whatsoever title or which may hereafter be acquired, 
except where distinct reservations and limitations covering such pro- 
visions are affirmatively set out in the documents or evidence of title 
or transfer of such property. 

“That article 33 of said constitution providing that ‘The Executive 
shall have the exclusive right to expel from the Republic forthwith and 
without judicial pipers any foreigner whose presence he may deem 
5 shall not apply to American citizens who shall, when they 
so demand, have access to their consulate or consular agent or diplo- 
matic representative and have the right to avail themselves of the 
assistance of such officials and until after our judicial proceedings upon 


application of such American, 

PR That such agreement should provide for the immediate appointment 
of a claims commission to pass on all claims for the damage to Ameri- 
cans in Mexico or upon its boundaries, the commission to composed 


of American citizens appointed by the President of the United States 
and a like number of Mexican citizens to be appointed as that Govern- 
ment may in said agreement provide, and that the decision of this com- 
mission shall be binding upon the respective Governments and shall 
immediately be carried out by the bag deg of the damages adjudged. 
“That a like commission should be in such agreement provided for 
the settlement of disputes concerning the international boundary and 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River and particularly 
the Chamizal dispute aud the Colorado River irrigation complication, 
with power to such commission to render a decision for the payment of 
money and transfer of property, if any, necessary in the final settlement 


te. 
of de fans: the le; right and it is our duty to refuse to treaty to 
any government in Mexico which will not agree by way of a treaty to 


the foregoing conditions of recognition.” 


Can it be denied that the recommendations of the Fall report 
are virtually the same as those Secretary Hughes is alleged 
to have presented to Mexico? And does any sane person believe 
that President Harding was not familiar with and did not thus 
tacitly indorse the recommendations of Mr. Fall when he se- 
lected him for a high Cabinet position? Does this not at least 


strongly imply that the policy urged by the Fall report thus has 
become the official policy of our Government? 

It is also on record that Mr. Fall made public a letter which 
he personally prepared, which stated in the following unequivo- 
cal language that “So long as I have anything to do with the 
Mexican question no government in Mexico will be recognized, 
with my consent, which government does not first enter into a 
written agreement practically along the lines suggested,” 
namely, the recommendations of the Fall report. 

A REMARKABLE LETTER, 

If this does not make the attitude of our Government suffi- 
ciently clear and give at least a strong clue as to the motives 
which have actuated our executive officials, another remarkable 
letter written by Mr. Fall after he became Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and introduced by Senator Loben into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of April 12, 1921, will furnish additional illumination. 

The pertinent portions of Secretary Fall's letter, which was 
dated March 21, 1921, follow: 

Allow me to call your attention here to a most significant matter 
which has recently occurred, i. e.: 

The British Government and the French Government have each re- 
peatedly protested to the Mexican Government from time to time along 
exactly similar lines to the protests made by this Government concern- 
ing the confiscatory decrees of the Mexican Government under the con- 
Seren: of 1917 proclaimed by Carranza and being followed by 

These protests yet stand as the official last word of Great Britain 


and France, as exactly similar protests yet stand as our last word to 
that country. 

The Mexican Eagle Co. (“Aguila ”) has been a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Oil Companies and has for years cooperated with 
this association in making protests against confiscatory decrees in 
Mexico, both from the British Government and the American Govern- 
ment. 

Recently, within the last three months, the “Aguila" Co. finally 
notified the American association that it proposed to pursue its own 
lines and make its own terms with the Mexican Government, accepting 
Oe eee ma Government’s demands with reference to oil-drilling per- 
mits, ete. 

This came as a shock out of the clear sky, and I am informed that 
after certain protests made by the association and by the American 
companies the Mexican Eagle (“Aguila”) Co. has not, in fact, obtained 
titles under this confiscatory decree upon properties belonging to 
others, but yet has not countermanded instructions to its agents in 
Mexico to obtain such titles from time to time. 

Nevertheless the British protest still stands, and Great Britain is 
ostensibly acting with the United States officially in identical official 
protests aguinst the constitution of 1917 and decrees under it. 

The British “Aguila Oil Co.,“ owned, as a matter of fact, by Great 
Britain herself, is, however, yielding to such decrees and obtaining 
advantage of American companies, who are 3 abiding by the 
advice and instructions of the American Government in the matter. 

British oil interests are giving every assurance to Obregon and 
Mexican officials of their support and friendly cooperations, seeking 
advantage against or over American companies, while the British 
Government, owning this oil company, is ostensibly standing by the 
United States Government in its action. 


EXPLANATIONS IN ORDER. 

This astonishing letter requires little comment. It com- 
plains because British-owned oil companies are “ accepting the 
Mexican Government's demands with reference to oil-drilling 
permits“ and thus obtaining an advantage of American com- 
panies who are faithfully abiding by the advice and instruc- 
tions—presumably not to obey the laws—of the American 
Government in this matter.” It plainly reveals a close under- 
standing between the American oil compan‘es in Mexico and 
the United States Department of State to disobey the laws of 
Mexico in order that Mexico may be forced to revoke domestic 
legislation and be compelled to sign a treaty distasteful to its 
legally elected officials. 

It seems to me that the “public interest,” which Secretary 
Hughes is so deferential to, now clearly demands a full and 
frank statement of the terms of the proposed treaty with 
Mexico. The people of the United States and Congress are 
entitled to this knowledge. We can not afford to have Mexico, 
all of Latin America, and the world believe that there is an 
unholy alliance between our Department of State and certain 
sinister oil interests which not only have exploited Mexico’s 
natural resources but have repeatedly interfered in her govern- 
mental affairs. , 

REVOLUTIONARY PLOTS. 

Comparatively recently there was exposed in the press of the 
United States authentic evidence whereby it appeared Thomas F. 
Lee, secretary of the National Association for the Protection 
of American Rights in Mexico, an association financed largely 
by the oil interests and whose evident purpose is to force 
American intervention in Mexico, sought to finance Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales in a revolutionary attempt to overthrow tne Ubregon 
government. 

Letters and telegrams which have never been denied show 
that a group of American financiers offered to advance arms 
and money in this revolutionary effort. The facts were never 
denied. Men served sentences in Federal penitentiaries during 
the war for similar offenses against other countries, but our 
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authorities have never proceeded against Mr. Lee and his 
associates, although they flagrantly violated our neutrality 
laws. 

Even more recently another revolutionary plot was consum- 
mated in this country by Felix Diaz, who, in pursuance of his 
plan, spent some time in New York and afterwards in the city 
of Washington, as also in New Orleans; but although his pur- 
poses were blazoned forth on the front pages of all the papers 
in the land, so far as I am able to ascertain, his illegal at- 
tempts to set afoot an armed expedition against a friendly 
government have not been interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree by the officers of our Government whose duty it is to 
preserve neutrality and peace between nations. 

Every day we withhold recognition of Mexico increases the 
difficulties of its Government and encourages renewals of these 
reyolutionary attempts. We owe it to Mexico, we owe it to 
the world, and most of all we owe it to ourselves to end this 
unfair and anomalous condition by recognizing a neighboring 
Government which is doing its utmost to restore peace and 
prosperity to Mexico. ° 

MEXICO AND GUATEMALA, 

In this connection I can not refrain from comparing the 
prompt recognition of the Guatemalan Government only re- 
cently with our dilatory dealings with Mexico. President 
Herrera, of Guatemala, was deposed on December 5, 1921, by a 
military coup engineered by General Orellana. The coup was 
accompanied by wholesale arrests and numerous assassina- 
tions. So far as can be determined, on the other hand, the 
government of Herrera was considered the most peaceful and 
prosperous ever accorded Guatemala. Orellana held an elec- 
tion on February 15, 1922, and although his candidacy was 
expressly prohibited by the Guatemalan constitution, soldiers 
were posted at the polls and more than 500 of the leaders of the 
opposing political party were placed in jail. He was declared 
elected, however, and on April 15 he was recognized by the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact that the gravest sus- 
picions of illegality attach to the entire proceeding. 

It is a general report—and I have not seen it denied by the 
State Department—that as a precedent of his recognition we 
signed a trade treaty with Guatemala which gives citizens of 
the United States preferential trade rights. Following the 
recognition the Wall Street banking firm of Blair & Co. at- 
tempted to fasten a $15,000,000 loan upon the Guatemalan 
Government, the terms of which were so unfair and onerous 
that, although agreed to by the President and his cabinet, it 
was almost unanimously rejected by the Guatemalan National 
Assembly. 

It seems strange indeed that the revolutionary government 
of Orellana in Guatemala should be recognized with such sus- 
picious speed, considering all the circumstances, while Obregon 
has waited 19 months for recognition. 

RECOGNITION GRANTED WHEN? 

Our previous refusals to recognize foreign governments usu- 
ally have been based upon the conditions surrounding their 
origin. It was the illegality and violence attending the over- 
throw of Madero by General Huerta that caused President Wil- 
son to withhold recognition in that case. At other times in 
the past we have declined to sanction the methods employed 
by certain Latin-American governments in obtaining power. 
The Executive doubtless has both a moral and legal right to 
refuse recognition on these grounds. 

But we have no right, either legal or moral, to withhold 
recognition from a Government whose legal claim is unclouded 
and which has maintained itself for more than two years, ad- 
mitted all proper international obligations, offered to arbitrate 
all claims as provided by existing treaties and the precedents 
of international law, and succeeded in restoring law and order 
to a country just emerged from the throes of a 10-year revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The people of the United States demand such recognition. 
Many chambers of commerce and commercial organizations in 
all parts of the United States, and particularly those closest 
to the Mexican border, have passed resolutions urging recog- 
nition. Hundreds of reputable and responsible business men 
who have been in Mexico and seen conditions with their own 
eyes advocate thisstep. Fourteen State legislatures have passed 
resolutions calling upon the Department of State and the Presi- 
dent to recognize Mexico. I venture the assertion that an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of both Houses of Congress, 
irrespective of party affiliation, favor this step; the greatest 
banking houses of the Nation already have shown their com- 
plete confidence in the Government of Mexico by completing ar- 
rangements for the funding of its national debt, and every legiti- 
mate interest in the United States would be benefited by the 
immediate establishment of friendly relations. 


Mexico is one of our best customers. Last year she pur- 
chased $267,200,366 worth of products from the United States 
and in return sold us commodities, mostly in the form of raw 
materials, valued at $154,993,154. This is but a small percent- 
age of the trade that could be developed if we recognized the 
Government of Mexico and established friendly relations which 
would encourage greater development. 

MEXICO THE TREASURE HOUSE. 


Mexico, despite centuries of systematic exploitation, is still 
the treasure chest of the world. No other country has equal 
deposits of mineral, and still the surface of her soil is com- 
paratively unscratched. Her oil deposits seem almost limitless, 
and her wise policy of having the State conserve title to the 
petroleum fields and charging an export tax will give the Gov- 
ernment a constantly increasing revenue for internal develop- 
ment and educational purposes for years to come. 

There is nothing in the Mexican constitution of 1917, in its 
official decrees, or in the taxes that it has imposed which is 
in the least degree inimical to the continued operation of the 
American oil companies now doing business in Mexico. As a 
matter of fact, the oil companies in Mexico have prospered ex- 
ceedingly. Their annual dividends are large and their stock 
often leads the advances on the New York exchange. They 
have been so prosperous, in fact, that oil producers in the 
United States have repeatedly petitioned Congress for a tariff 
on oll that will allow them to compete on equal terms. 

Secretary Fall’s letter to Senator Lope, which I referred to 
previously, makes it clear that British companies which obey 
the decrees of the Mexican Government “have an advantage 
of the American companies,” which apparently are disobeying 
the laws at the request of the State Department. This should 
forever end the cry that the oil laws of Mexico are “ confisca- 
tory.” 

si MEXICO’S LAND POLICY, 

Mexico's land policy is an enlightened one, which, in view 
of the ever-increasing farm tenantry in the United States, we 
might do well to follow. Mexico has a peculiar land problem. 
An overwhelming majority of her people are of Indian descent. 
The domination of Diaz by foreign capitalists resulted in their 
expropriation from the soil and reduced them to a state of 
peonage. We know in this country from our own experience 
that exploiters have not always been scrupulous in dealing with 
Indians. It was the same in Mexico, and there never will be 
a contented people or a stable government south of the Rio 
Grande until that old wrong is righted and the mass of her 
citizens, who are agriculturists by temperament and training, 
are given back their hereditary possessions. 

Mexico has the right as a sovereign nation to regulate her 
peculiar land problem, I think I may reasonably claim to know 
something about agricultural problems, and Mexico's policy in 
this respect meets my hearty approval, as it must meet the ap- 
proval of every disinterested person who has given the matter 
serious thought. We have problems enough of our own with- 
out meddling with those indigenous to Mexico. If it were not 
for the complaint of certain corporations who apparently 
fraudulently obtained grants of communal lands in Mexico we 
would not think of doing so. 

It is to our advantage to immediately establish harmonious 
relations with Mexico and do everything in our power to aid 
in her material, moral, and educational development. That na- 
tion has finally come through a period of acute distress which 
follows all revolutionary upheavals. The American Colonies 
were in much the same condition after our War of the Revolu- 
tion and the Southern States were almost prostrated after 
the Civil War. 

For more than a century Mexico has been struggling for 
political freedom. The country-under Spanish rule was more 
completely subjugated than any other country in modern times. 
The spirit of independence was almost crushed and we must 
remember that the mass of the Mexican people do not have 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon liberty behind them. They had to 
build from the very bottom, and time and time again they have 
been set back by outside interference. 

The Mexican State came into collision with our own slave 
oligarchy and the result was disastrous, Then Maximilian 
and his French mercenaries kept the land disturbed for six 
years, and under Diaz the people were reduced to economic 
exploitation in some ways comparable to that of Spain. But 
the struggle continued and always progress upward was dis- 
tinguishable. Now, after 10 years of severe civil war a govern- 
ment which is approved by the mass of the people has attained 
stability and is endeavoring to function for the mass of the 
people. 

We should be the first to extend the helping hand. Time 
was when the United States gladly acclaimed each uew nation 
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that threw off the yoke of Spain and joined the brotherhood of 
republics in the New World. Time was when Americans were 
mindful of their own revolutionary origin and as a matter of 
right and principle were the first to extend the fraternal hand 
of welcome to republics which deposed tyrants, no matter in 
what quarter of the globe. 

Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Calhoun, and Lincoln voiced 
the truest traditions of our country when they affirmed these de- 
cisions. It was our boast that we feared aggression from no 
strong nation, and we scorned to impose on one weaker than our- 
selves. In pursuance of this policy we flung the Monroe doc- 
trine in the face of the world as a warning that democracy, in 


signs, in whatever quarter they may arise or whatever character they 
may take on 
e President never for a moment doubts that the republican tem 
is to pass safely through all ordeals and prove a permanent fete in 
our own country and so be recommended to adoption by all other 
nations. But he thinks, also, that the system everywhere has to make 
its way painfully through difficulties and embarrassments which result 
from the action of antagonistical elements which are a legacy of for- 
mer times and very different institutions, 
ait chatacles, an Well 00 
o Mexico as in rd to eve ther 
American State ; hace feels that hye States are nevertheless Justiy 
ce and more generous sympathy mt 
Government and the people of tbe United States than they are likely to 


e ent trusts that ission, je 
this West Hemisphere at least, should not perish from the | ments, will reassure s Government of Mexico "ot 8 
earth ern favor their co and internal improvements. 


Has our historic policy changed? Have we abandoned the 
traditional policy of Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe that 
won us universal esteem and gave good cause for the smaller 
nations of this continent to look upon us as a big brother, to be 
trusted and to be loved? 

When I review our recent domineering attitude toward Haiti, 
it seems evident that we have. We seem 10 have entered upon | And it was the same spirit that once made the United States 
a course of aggression and imperialism. An apparent unholy 8 and respected the world around. Once more I plead 
alliance between certain powerful financial interests and our Moat 5 to these ancient and honorable standards, and in 
Department of State, in the minds of many, already has reduced ai ask that we deal with Mexico with the same toler- 
more than one heretofore independent republic to the status bret: N 3 and the same warm sympathy that 
of a Wall Street protectorate. am Lincoln once displayed. : 

It seems evident that the present 1 can not be THE TARIFF. 
yap eee tated FFF The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
Latin-American countries to the north of Panama and the West | Sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
Indies the administration's policy seems to be wholly imperial- late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
istic. The relief sought for by them can only come, in my ers of the United States, and for other purposes. 
humble opinion, when a really progressive party has been placed r. ROBINSON. Mr. President, rumor has it that you ara 
in power in this country by the common people, as they certainly à Very wise man. Your conduct here and elsewhere sometimes 
will do at an early date if the policies now in vogue are per- justifies the rumor. I wonder if you know what is the day. 
sisted in by those who determine governmental policies. The I wonder if you know what is the pending question. 
imperialiste policy. on which the United States has launched Resa sty 3 e 5 3 ee 

i „as a matter 
in recent years is without sanction of law, Congress having of fact in the Senate it is the 20th of April, 1922. In order to 


never authorized nor have the American people ever been called 
such policy, and I do not believe they ever | facilitate one particular subject of legislation the Senate of the 
NOS ee ne ae ate A United States has disregarded the scientific laws which regulate 


would sanction it. If permitted a chance, they would most 
ect such licy. Neither would the expression of time. Like Joshua of old, it has commanded 
OEFENET eee ee im Countries to that the sun stand still. While the people of the United States 


people authorize Executive interference with Latin countries to 
our south or the land-grabbing policy we have entered upon. Iam and the world look on with amazement at these proceedings, 
sure, however, that these same countries that now look with jr 3 which governs them, reflects the hour of 12 noon, 


fear upon us would welcome our friendship and good will. 
This policy is short-sighted and ruinous, for it is true of | This legislative fiction, by which the Senate commands the 
sun to stand still and lives in days that are accomplished and 


nations as well as individuals that “ the paths of glory lead but 
to the grave.” And the United States for the last two decades | long past, is designed to prevent the interposition of other ques- 
tions than those relating to tariff legislation. A unanimous- 


has stepped rapidly along the perilous paths of imperialism. 

It is time to stop this tendency short and to return to our | consent arrangement has been effected by which, instead of 

earlier traditions of honorable and equitable dealing with all | adjourning, as ordinary parliamentary processes contemplate 

nations. the Senate should do, we have recessed from day to day, so as 
OUR DUTY TO MEXICO. to keep before the Senate one subject matter of legislation to 

We should start with Mexico. The first step should be recog- | the exclusion of every other. 
nition—a recognition that is unequivocal and seeks to impose Under the parliamentary method of procedure now in force 
no terms. Let us deal with Mexico in a way that will give her | by unanimous consent no bill, no resolution, no discussion is in 
no just cause for grievance, that will compensate for our past | order save that which is directed to the question immediately 
errors of policy, and that will disarm all Latin-American na- pending. In the beginning of the debate on the pending bill 
tions of the suspicion they have begun to feel as to our motives. | this morning—that is, by parliamentary fiction about noon or 
Let us, in short, act not with the bargaining spirit of a market- | the early afternoon of April 20, 1922—impatience was mani- 
place bully but in accordance to the great fundamental truth | fested by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumern], in 
that the Nazarene voiced when he said: charge of the bill, and his able associate, the Senator from Utah 

Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you. [Mr. Suoor], and from them and from others we heard re- 

If this is made the actuating motive of our international rela- | peated declarations that Democratic Senators had combined in 
tions, we can not go far wrong, and though some skeptics may | a policy of filibustering for the purpose of preventing the 
smile it is a policy that will eventually bring us richer returns e of the pending tariff bill, which Republican Senators 
than the bloody fruit of imperialism. said the country demanded. 

A few days ago the Nation united to honor the memory of | Irrelevant speeches were delivered from both sides of the 
Abraham Lincoln. North, South, East, and West all paid aisle. That was following a custom which has prevailed in the 
homage to this far-visioned statesman, this tender-souled | Senate for perhaps half a century. In the early days of this 
humanitarian, this rugged, sterling man who typifies all that | debate one side of the Chamber was perhaps as much to blame 
is best of real Americanism. And I remembered that he had had | in that regard as the other, but recently irrelevant discussions 
a “Mexican problem” on his hands, and I recalled that a few | have come from the majority side of the Chamber, and to-day 
months before the assassin's untimely bullet laid him down he | they have come exclusively from Senators who are professedly 
had sent a message to President Benito Juarez, “the liberator | supporters of this legislation. 
of Mexico,” whose country was just struggling to free itself| Yesterday afternoon, when the Senate was about to conclude 
from the yoke of Maximilian. This is what Lincoln wrote: its session, having charge of the particular schedule pending, I 

For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettl dmen > 
pato rate ibe question, op bota sidos of the Atingu, whether the time | nounced that we were ready for a vote, The Benator from 
society. to intervene, to establish a 3 or some other form of North Dakota stated that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
government in that country and guarantee its continuance there | FoLLETTE] was vitally interested in the pending proposition, 
but was out of the city, and that he was expected to return this 


You will not tan to assure the Government of Mexico that the 
President neither has nor can ever have any sympathy with such de- | morning. For that reason no vote was taken yesterday. 


It was this spirit that made Lincoln the greatest American, 
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My amendment to the committee amendment, which has not 
been mentioned to-day except by myself, is still the pending 
question. This side of the Chamber has long been ready to vote. 
I have sat here for four hours waiting for a vote, and the only 
reason the Senate has not voted is that the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Gooprye] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
have consumed the time of the Senate in discussions of matters 
entirely irrelevant to the question immediately before the Sen- 
ate. 

When the Senator from Idaho concluded his remarks, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota obtained the floor. He was 
good enough to yield to me then for a brief statement, to point 
out the fact that the Senator from Idaho consumed 2 hours 
and 24 minutes in entirely irrelevant debate, that the matter of 
the debate was neither calculated nor intended to influence the 
action of the Senate upon the question pending or upon any 
other question. The Senator from Idaho has been foremost 
among the friends of this legislation in charging Democratic 
Senators with fllibustering. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure. 


Mr, HEFLIN. I want to remind the Senator that this is the 
legislative day of April 20. It will be three months to-mor- 
row 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have already discussed that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Three months to-morrow that we have been 
carrying on this bill without prayer in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I discussed that matter at considerable 
length in the beginning of my remarks and I have passed away 
from that proposition. 

Under the rules of the Senate the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
GooprnGe] can waste the time of this body in a 2-hour and 24- 
minute discussion if he wants to do so, but he does it in spite 
of the preference of Democratic Senators and to the utmost dis- 
pleasure, if not disgust, of many Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I do not think the Recorp will show that I have charged 
Senators on the other side of the aisle with filibustering. I have 
said that they believed that the bill was unconstitutional or 
that the tariff was unconstitutional, and that they had a right 
to abuse it and damn it as they have done from the beginning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, Mr. President, that is a remarkable 
contribution to this debate, is it not, coming from the source 
from which it originates? The Senator from Idaho has in 
some mysterious, indefinable, and, to all mankind other than 
himself, inexplicable way arrived at the conclusion that the 
opposition to the bill is based upon constitutional grounds. If 
I chose to be diverted from the line of discussion which I was 
pursuing to answer in detail that suggestion, I would be guilty 
of the same parliamentary crime that the Senator has been 
committing throughout this day. If Senators present, if the 
visitors in the gallery, if the learned occupant of the chair, 
think that the observation of the Senator from Idaho requires 
further argumentative reply, they will be disappointed in so far 
as any remarks of mine are concerned. Everyone but the Senator 
from Idaho knows that the fundamental distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans touching the tariff, if that distinc- 
tion remains, is that the Democrats advocate a tariff for rev- 
enue purposes and the other party advocates a tariff for protec- 
tive purposes. 

The Senator from Idaho now disclaims any purpose of a con- 
tention that Democratic Senators have been filibustering against 
the passage of the bill. I wonder whether he is as familiar 
as some of the rest of us with the attitude and course he has 
pursued during the debate. I wonder if he knows that his atti- 
tude toward the matter is influenced by his own present dis- 
position to filibuster on the measure which he formerly so 
warmly advocated? What else can we term it than a filibuster 
when a Senator takes the floor and talks for 2 hours and 24 
minutes about something that is not before the Senate? Now, 
the Senator from Idaho can answer that, and any other Senator 
can answer it. I wait for a reply. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I quite understand the Democratic view- 
point that I did not discuss the tariff question at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nor anything else that anybody under- 


stood. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I could not hear the statement of the 
Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I say I understand thoroughly that from 
the Democratic viewpoint or standpoint I did not discuss the 
tariff question at all. That is not strange at all. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I take time enough to show even the 
Senator from Idaho that he either did not discuss the question 
before the Senate and that he knows that he did not, or that 
his mental constitution is such that he can not understand 
what is the pending question. Listen: The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] is in charge of the cotton schedule and the hemp, 
flax, and jute schedule on the majority side. The pending 
question is an amendment offered by myself to paragraph 1001, 
striking out the committee amendment of 2 cents per pound 
and inserting one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. Now, let my 
friend the Senator from Idaho do what he apparently had not 
done when he began to make his speech to the Senate to-day— 
let him read his speech and then let him make answer to the 
Senate whether he was discussing that question or any sub- 
ject intimately or remotely related to it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President y 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he is 
discussing the pending question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I am going to try to get a vote 
on- the amendment by suppressing the Senator’s filibuster 
against this tariff bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Up to the present time the Senator has 
not mentioned at all the question before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not know of any 
better way to get a vote, after sitting here four hours and 
listening to Republican speeches on irrelevent subjects, than 
by driving it home to their conviction and to the conviction of 
other Senators that we ought to confine debate to the subject 
under consideration. 

The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] was kind 
enough to yield to me to make some observations respecting 
the delay which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptnc] was 
causing to the bill by his irrelevant and, to some of us, mean- 
ingless speech. Then, the junior Senator from North Dakota 
proceeded for nearly 1 hour and 30 minutes to read a speech on 
a subject that was not before the Senate—worse than that, on 
an issue that can not come before the Senate under the Consti- 
tution and practice that prevails, 

If any who heard him are in doubt, I am here to inform 
them that his subject was the recognition of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the Obregon government. The United States Con- 
gress has nothing whatever under the Constitution to do with 
the recognition of other governments. Everyone knows that 
the recognition of another government is an Executive func- 
tion. My good friend the junior Senator from North Dakota, 
if he wants to accomplish the recognition of Obregon, had bet- 
ter either mail a letter to the President of the United States, 
who has the power of recognition, or present to him the facts 
which in his opinion justify it. He can not accomplish recog- 
nition by talking about it to the Senate. 

Why, Mr. President, of course the Senator from Idaho can 
talk about anything that he pleases. He can do just what I am 
doing now—talk about nothing when I talk about the speech 
of my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop1ne]. 
Nevertheless, if these irrelevant speeches by Republicans had 
not been made, we would have been almost through with sched- 
ule 10, relating to hemp, flax, and jute. We would have dis- 
posed of the remaining paragraphs of the cotton schedule and 
would have voted upon many of the paragraphs contained in 
the hemp, flax, and jute schedule. But we could not get a 
yote, because Republican Senators, Senators committed to the 
bill, have wasted the time of the Senate and the country in de- 
bate upon questions which are not before the Senate. 

What is accomplished by the review of Mexican history, by 
the presentation of the views of those who favor recognition, 
before the Senate, which has no power to deal with the ques- 
tion? What advance can be made to a decision of the issues 
involved in the pending bill if Senators pursue to the end the 
course taken by my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne] and discuss general topics not intimately related to 
the immediate question before the Senate? 

Mr. President, yesterday it was explained to the Senate that 
the hemp industry as now organized and as it likely will be 
conducted in the future is not a successful American industry. 
American laborers wil! not perform the insanitary, the diffi- 
cult labors which are required in producing hemp. 

We asked then, and I repeat it now, what is the use of in- 
creasing, as the Senate Finance Committee does increase enor- 
mously, the tariff rates on the raw products when it is known 
that such action can not result in the creation and maintenance 
of an American industry in competition with other agricultural 
industries? 

Now I conclude where I began. For my part I want to get 
through with the pending bill. 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
gas if it is not a fact that at one time the hemp industry was 
a great industry in the United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It never was a great industry. It has been 
steadily declining in Kentucky, where it was formerly one of 
the chief industries of the State. It has dwindled almost to 
nothingness, and, as explained yesterday, it never will become 
a profitable American industry, well established and main- 
tained, unless machinery may be devised which will do the work 
that experience now shows must be performed by hand labor. 
The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] yesterday 
went into a detailed description of the work necessary to be 
performed in the production of flax and hemp. He showed that 
the weeding must be done by hand, that the pulling and the 
combing must be done by hand, and that.the work of retting is 
extremely disagreeable to the extent of being repulsive to 
American laborers, and that, considering the fact that the pro- 
duction of hemp is less profitable than growing other agricul- 
tural crops, there is no likelihood hemp growing ever will be- 
come an established industry in the United States unless a 
revolution occurs and machinery is developed which will do the 
work that human hands must now perform. 

I recall that the former Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Bradley, 
something like 12 years ago in this body made a speech in which 
he declared that the hemp industry in Kentucky would soon 
ibe, placed on a secure basis because of the fact that machinery 
had been invented which would perform the labor then done by 
human hands, but his opinion on the subject proved to be in- 
correct, and students, with the exception of some university 
professor who is connected with the University of Wisconsin, 
‘have almost unanimously agreed that the machinery has not yet 
been devised by which this labor may be performed, So there 
is not very much likelihood that the industry can ever be 
securely established in the United States. 

We are not, then, accomplishing anything by putting this 
high tax upon the raw products, but we are embarrassing un- 
necessarily other industries which might become profitable but 
for the very high tax on the raw product. 

I again say that, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

‘Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that most Senators. 
‘deprecate the fact that we have no rule in the Senate requiring 
‘Senators to confine their remarks to the pending subject matter. 
“Yesterday the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
spent, I think, about three hours or more in the discussion of 
the ship subsidy bill, a subject, of course, which is very ‘close 
to his heart. ‘Inasmuch as the Senator from Florida had taken 
three hours or more in the discussion of a subject which he 
thought it proper to discuss, this morning my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], felt that he 
might very properly take a third of that time in the discussion 
of a question that is very close to his heart, and so my col- 
league discussed our relations with Mexico. Then the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosreson] ‘took about half as much 
time as did my colleague in making his whole speech in telling 


my colleague that he ought not to have talked upon a ‘subject |, 


which was not the matter pending before the Senate. 

Now, I want to get right down and agree with the Senator 
that we all ought to confine ourselves to the real question which 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MecUMRER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from North Dakota, I pre- 
sume, will agree with me that up to the present time, since the 
beginning of his remarks, be himself has not touched the pend- 
ing’ subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I will occupy but a few mo- 
ments in referring to the pending question. 

Mr. President, I stated on yesterday afternoon that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] had made an argu- 
ment on the hemp schedule before the Finance Committee and 
that perhaps he had a more thorough knowledge of the subject 
than had any other member of the committee, but that he, being 
absent from the city, his secretary had sent up to me the corre- 
spondence which the Senator from Wisconsin had received from, 
I think, the president and secretary of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College. These men are experts upon this subject and 
they present a very complete statement of the case from the 
standpoint of the farmer and the protectionist. I could hardly 
by speaking elucidate the subject as well as the letters them- 
selves elucidate it. Therefore I am going to ask that the Sec- 
retary may read the six letters which I shall send to the desk 
they are not very long—which have been received from this 


agricultural college. I ask Senators who are interested in the 
subject to remain while the letters are being read, for I think 
it will assist all in arriving at an accurate judgment. I ask 
that the letters may be read in the order in which'I send them 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY or WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, September 24, 1921. 
Senator Ronzar M. La FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


ECC Si Mending ensviate 
e 0 uction and ha ro u 
We ales developed good markets, from which we obtained satisfactory 


and were in a n to compete! with fiber from other countries so 


prices. We were getting established in a very satisfactory manner 
long as normal conditions continued, and if this were not a new 


industry we could better cope with present severe competition, but 
the industry is new and no reserves have been built up. uch money 
has been expended for ma 1105 pment, and buildings, ‘and unless 
we can get reasonable protection from the 3 cheap fibers 
bee are benie dumped on on SDT Meagher going. pd be 

am sending vou a etin relatin e hem 
indus of Wiscontzin so you can be 5 rapid 4 


W. 
— DA and 23 erage a pound on the grade kn 


Ransom A. Moons. 


— 


Tun Uxtrvansrrr or WISCONSIN, 
CoLimcn or AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, September 26, 1921. 


‘Senator ROBERT M. LA For. 


LETTS, 
i United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dear SENATOR La FOLLETTE: I have inelosed herewith a rather 


-formal letter upon the Wisconsin hemp work, the facts of which I 


feel may be helpful to you in secu a reasonable tariff upon hemp. 

I am not sare that you are fully aware of the great strides that have 
been made with hemp in Wisconsin. years ago, When I took 
up this work, there was not a single acre of hemp grown in the State. 

emp was in uced quite la use it was thought that we 
‘could use same as a fiber make binder! twine. However, 0 
legisla the ee Teer for a binder-twine building 
at Waupun in connection with the State's prison, the succeeding | - 
lature refused. to equip the same, and the delay of several years then 
took place bey 1 g as to whether or not it would be profitable for 
the State to go into the manufacturing of binder twine. 


p 
ug that could de paid for the fiber for the 
manufacturing of binder ne. We ran a test in manufacturing binder 
twine, and found that the hemp fiber makes an exceedingly fine and 
strong binder twine, but the price we were then receiving for hemp 
fiber did not warrant’ us in putting it into the plant in competition 


‘We encouraged capital to put in fiber plants that can be run night 
and day throughout the year. We have now one large plant 1 or 2 
miles away from Waupun, one at Waupun, two at Brandon, two at 
Fairwater, and another at Markesan. The über output amounts to 
abont $1,200.000 per year. A year ago we sold about $250,000 worth 


of hemp in England, about an equal amount went to the United States 
say, pan the remainder went to the various manufacturing plants 
e 


At the present time we are up Pon ay he this 
Hemp fiber can be shipped from I to New 
same rate that we can ship to New York from Wisconsin. The Italian 
hemp is grown and fiber taken from the plant with cheap labor, Con- 
sequently the foreign hemp can come into our markets at considerably 
less than we can produce the fiber, and our Sarit Bo has taken 
the past 12 years to build up, will be practically unless we can 
have a substantial tariff upon the same. 

Our farmers feel quite keenly the situation, as they have purchased 
machinery which was especially built for harvesting, binding, and break- 
ing of the hemp. Last year Wisconsin grew more hemp ‘fiber than all 
the other States fae together, and we also had more up-to-date hemp 
machinery than all the other States, and the hemp industry has become 
a stable one in our State, 

I hope something can be done. 
tariff would not be sufficient 


cular propositio. 
ork at practically the 


The proposed three-fourths of a cent 
rotection to aid in protecting this indus- 
try which has now gained such a strong foothold in our State. I really 
hope that something can be done to give the protection which is so 
necessary at the present time to maintain this line of effort which has 
been established. . 

5 With kind remembrance to your family from myself and Mrs. Moore, 

am, 
Ransom, 


1922, 
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WISCONSIN Hemp ORDER 
Madison, Wis.,, March 29, 1922, 
Hon. Rost. M. La FOLLETTE, d 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator La FOLLETTE: We wish to remind you 


of the ae 
tance to Wisconsin of increasing the tariff on imported hemp. be 


bill carries a rate of three-fourths cent EON egw which is of 
such little consequence that it constitutes no protection whatever, 

We earnestly request that you, as a 
Committee, urge that this rate be to 
cents a pound will make it possible for us to continue in business. On 
the other hand, if we can not get protection we will be obliged to go 


Fordne 


out of business here in Wisconsin so far as hemp is —— or at i 


5 — discontinue business until foreign conditions become ma 
chan . 

To assist you in presenting this matter to the Senate we submit the 
Toll summary of our reasons: 

“(1 important industry: The United States now actually ae 
duces from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the hemp consumed in this 
country. Furthermore, the production during recen rs proves that 
the hemp-growing districts of the United States are y able to pro- 
duce each year sufficient hemp fiber ta satisfy all domestic demands. 
The States which produce nese are Wisconsin, Kentucky, California, 
IilMmois, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 

“ Special emphasis is ced on the foregoing reason because there is 
a prevalent opinion that but a small percentage of hemp used in the 
United States is produced here. 

“(2) An infant industry: Under the present method of S greg — 
hemp is an entirely new industry in the United States and has been 
developed during the last few years. This development is the result of 
the activity of such public agencies as the United States ent 
of culture and University of Wisconsin. New machinery has been 
introduced. which has eliminated the laborious hand methods employed 


during former years and a large amount of capital has been invested | 


in this new equipment. 

“This new industry was established during a period when it was 
difficult to obtain foreign fiber, and since the policy of a protective 
tariff is to protect infant industries and encourage their development, 
it is here maintained that no agricultural industry is more bree 
of tariff protection than hemp. It Is also maintained that if such 
and well-established agricultural industries as wheat, potatoes, cotton, 
woo], and like are entitled to tariff protection a new indus! 
should receive at least equal consideration. It is further maint 
if a tariff be placed on other agricultural produets and not on hem 
the result will be a direct discrimination against the production o 
hemp, and the American: public certainly does not wish to discriminate 
against an infant in 4 

“€3) Hemp necessary for the national welfare: The use of hemp fiber 
is interwoven with nearly every industry in the United States and is 
necessary for the manufacture ef such essential naval ent as 
marline, houseline, and ratline. These uses make hemp necessary for 
the national welfare. 


“(4) Competition of fo hemp: Foreign hemp is now being dum 
into this country at inician sl than 3 ot domestic preanction, 


revent this the American hem 
critica? condition is the 

and ch labor. 
and Ital 


and unless something is done te 
dustry can not long survive. 
depreciated foreign exchan 
hemp is the chief competi 
fourth ef normal and 


In consideration of the competition of foreign hemp, the cost of 
domestic production, and the cost of transportation to manufacturin 
points the American „ request a tariff of 2 cents a pound 


t of 


on all grades of hemp The hemp producers feel that this rate 
is necessary to preserve the American hemp industry. 
Respectfully submitted. 


WISCONSIN Hemp ASSOCIATION 
By A. H. WRIGHT, Secretary. i 


- Wisconsin. HPMP ORDER, 
Madison, Wis., May J, 1922, 


Duar SENATOR La Fouumrrn: In reference to our 8 
relative to à tariff on hemp, I now have a capy of Schedule 10 of the 
tariff bill as amended by the Senate. I wish to call your attention to 
the wording of Schedule 10 so far as it affects hemp. 

Schedule 10 as amended states “ he aud hemp tow, 2 cents 
8 hackled hemp, including line of hemp, 4 

ig wording is confusing in that it 9 
between hemp and line of hemp. To explain th 
discussion of the several terms used: 

(1) Hemp: This term, when used alone in trade transactions refers 
to the long, straight hemp fiber which has been more or less cleaned 
by removing the y portion. It is often called rough hem 
hemp, or scutched hemp, but in any case refers to a general 
hemp fiber which has been roughly prepared, but which is long and 
reasonably straight. In other wo it is a term used to distinguish 
the long, straight fiber from. the tangled, more or less matted and short 
fiber known. as tow. 

(2) Hemp tow: This is the short, more or less tangled, usually some- 


what wadded or matted, and ge y contains considerable ex- 
traneous material. It is obtained from the hemp proper by scutching, 
shaking, beating, or otherwise. han the original In other 


fiber. 
words, it is the combings from the hemp proper or the residue left in 
cleaning the ae Laks a A ii = 

(3) Hackled- hemp: erm is applied to hem roper which h 
been put through a special process of combing over a hackle = this 
country it is often spoken of as dressed hemp. In other words, it is 
ordinary bemp proper which has been by hacklin; 

(4) Line of hemp: This term, which 3 
ican trade, is synonymous. with hemp proper. n 
straight, long-hemp fiber as distinguished from, 

From the above it is evident tbat by. 

und on hemp and hemp tow and 


What we should have, therefore, is 2 


ear in the wording it will very likely be construed to mean that th 
4 cents a pound tariff is to be a plied to hackled hemp or similarly 
hemp, and will not include the hemp proper as it is produced 


country. 

If I have not made myself clear on this point, I shall be 

as much detailed explanation as. you desire S e 
A. H. WRIGHT, Secretary, 


— 


WISCONSIN Hemp ORDER, 
Madison, Wis., May 6, Des. 
TOR LA FoLLeTTE : In reference to your letter of May 2, 
.. atte SSP Rak MS 
: n 
order that you may be aided in . —— the — — ants ry ee 


n the inf requ iately and 

: prepare the information which you est immed 
will endeavor to work it up in sufficient. detail that it may be alto- 
gether dependable. I will send this on to you just as soon as I cam 
A AT iin; proper: shape, In the meantime I submit the following 
F. hemp: The only true forel hemp which competes with 
the ftalian. Grades of this 


a on EE a E 
p) comparable to the es of line hemp prod 
Wisconsin are g sold g. 1. f. New York at from lon 1 70 
EEC 
cents a . 

Leghorn.to New York on Italian hemp is less z 

unds, labor in Italy is equivalent to about 2 
therefore, from Leghorn to. A 
manufacturing clear Wg sw ot Bee herr A 
31 a hundred. Th rs 5 
50 to 8. day 

0 N 
3 Wisconsin hemp: 
t two kinds, known in 
tow.” © growing and the 
is delivered to th 
w: costs 


From the 
New York at 
able to 


above it is shown that Italian hemp is being delive 

3 cents a pound less for both line and tow than we net 
uce Wisconsin hemp: and deliver it to New York. These 
ut are computed as nearly as le 
wing and milling and allow no profit either 


i 
WISCONSIN Hemp ORDER, 
Madison, Wis., May 9, 1922. 

Dran Sexaror LA FOLLErTE: I have endeavored to assemble som 
detailed information relative to the eost of producing hemp 10 Wis. 
consin and also information relative to the cost of producing foreign 
hemp which competes with our product. The following data are neces- 
sarily approximations and are based an conditions prevailing during 
the seasons of 1920 and 1921. It might be well to mention that hemp 
is produced on the very best soil and that but a small portion of the 
average farm in the hemp district is suitable for the crop. 

In estimating the cost of 2 hemp fiber it is necessary to men- 
tion. that there are two fairly distinct processes: (1) Growing and 


handling the crop by the farmer, including preparing th seed 
cutting, and — x 1 and binding, haulin And “sta g ra} 
The milli of the r, which includes all of the processes at the 


hemp scutch mill necessary to separate the fiber from the straw, clean, 
grade, and bale it. 


Cost of growing a crop of hemp and delivering the retted straw te the 
hemp mill, 


Per acre, 
Pre g the soil and seeding the crop. $6. 00 
WAS Go SSS SES — — . 4h 
Harvesting and spreading 
Lifting and bindi 
Hauling and stac 
Rent, taxes, ete 
Total-——-_-.------- —Uüäͤy 2 —äũ— 
Average yield of total fiber in Wisconsin, including line hemp and 
hemp tower m m 750 
Total cost for line and tow to the farmer for growing the crop 
and delivering the retted straw to the mill__cents per pound. 5. 75 


“So far as the farmer is concerned no 
made between the cost of peaducing a pound of line hemp and that of 
producing & pound of hemp tow. Inasmuch, however, as line hemp ig 
a superior fiber and brings = hee price on the market a propor on- 
p n thi 


definite distinction can be 


ate cost can correctly be on each kind of über. I s way 
we arrive at the following: 

Cents per pound. 
Farmer's cost for producing line hemp 73 
Farmer's cost for producing hemp toõw =m. —— eee e 


0 


T 
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COST OF MILLING HEMP, INCLUDING DRYING, BREAKING, SCUTCHING, 
SHAKING, GRADING, AND BALING. 


The average hemp mill represents an investment of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand dollars and employs from 18 to 25 men in addition to a 
manager, field man, office work, and the like. The upkeep on these 
mills is very heavy, the insurance rate is very high, consequently the 
overhead is considerable. 

COST OF MILL LABOR, 

“Bighteen to twenty-five men, at $2.50 to $3.50 a day, ayer- 
ages $75. Average labor including line and tow, ba on an 
avera, production of 3,000 pounds of total fiber a day is 2.5 cents a 
pound. erhead cost, including insurance, taxes, interest, repairs, and 

he like, 1.25 cents per pound. Total cost of milling (both line and 
tow) 3.75 cents per — 
“Th milling hemp it is impossible to distinguish between the cost of 
producing the line and that of producing the tow. However, the line 
requ’ more carefu ent an a on e more valuable 
ires ful treatment and in addition is th aluabl 
product, consequently a relative cost of each kind can be arrived at 
8 to the relative market value of each kind; consequently we 


assume the following: 

Cents per pound. 
, Terre Th 
Cost of milling hemp toẽ-w TR RE 3 


TRANSPORTATION OF HEMP FIBER. 

“Hemp fiber is not manufactured into the finished products in Wis- 
consin. It is all si to other States, principally to the North At- 
lantic States. New York City represents an average shipping point. 
The freight from Wisconsin points to New York City averages approxi- 
mately 1 cent a pound for both line and tow. 

COST OF PRODUCING FOREIGN HEMP WHICH COMPETES WITH WISCONSIN 
HEMP. 


“T can add very little to that which I gave you in my letter of 


May 6. During the last two years our principal competitor has been 
Ita y: In normal times Russia was the most important country ex- 
rt to this country. During the last two years, 


ng however, very 
ittle hemp has come out of Russia for export to the United States. 
However, Russia can be to become a competitor in time. 
Just what is the cost of 8 in Russia 

than t of Italy. We can assume, so 


labor costs. 

Italian labor may now be proportionally higher than that stated in 
my letter of May 6. A recent report by the Office of Foreign Statistics, 
United States partment of Agriculture, indicates the average wages 
for Italian laborers to be about 60 cents a day of eight hours. In the 
production of hemp a great deal of the work is done by women and 
children, and the wage paid women and children is considerably less 
than that paid men. Twenty-five cents a day may be too low at po 
ent, but we are altogether safe in assuming that the avera; bor 
costs for oe hemp in Italy is not over 50 cents a day (10-hour 


basis). his is at most only one-fifth of the cost of American labor. 
“The method of growing and handling in Russia and I differs 
so completely from the methods used in erica that no detailed data 


for comparison can be given. 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be well to state that we believe 
that by utilization of machine methods, of managerial ability, and in- 
telligent labor that we can compete with fore fiber provided a 
reasonable differential is provided through a tariff. The hemp. busi- 
ness not only in Wisconsin but every other hemp-producing section in 
the United States is now in a deplorable condition. A tariff of 2 cents 
a pound on all hemp tow and 4 cents a pound on all other hemp, in- 
cluding hemp proper (hemp line or line of hemp) and hackled hemp, 
will make it ible for the hemp industry to survive. 

We sincerely appreciate the services which you have rendered. and 
earn hope that you will be able to procure in the final tariff bill 
the tariffs just suggested. 

A. H. Weicat, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHORTRIDGE in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] to the amendment of the committee, 
which will be stated. 7 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes, on page 
132, line 1, to strike out three-fourths of 1 cent“ and to insert 
“2 cents.“ The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] moves 


to strike out “2 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof “ one- 


fourth of 1 cent,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Hemp and hemp tow, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. ROBINSON called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the duties on agri- 
cultural products having been made the subject of some com- 
ment to-day, I send to the desk and ask to have read a letter 
which came to me this morning from an unusually well-informed 
and intelligent constituent, who resides in one of the chief if 
not the chief agricultural counties of my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

JUDITH MILLING Co., 
Hobson, Mont., July 15, 1922. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator WALSH: I just want to write a short letter to you 

about the tarif. I am a 3 this tariff bill that is now 


before the Senate, and which the nce Commi and farm bloc 
seem to t ilroad through the Senate, is just a little bit more 


h 
I feel tbat without question it is about the most foolish piece of 
legislation that could sibly be enacted at the present time, with all 
the world owing the United States. The thing that we need is less 
tariff, not more tariff. Let the rest of the world trade with us on 


more hearly an equal basis, in order to give them a chance to 
of their debts to us. This idea of building a Chinese wall around this 
eng? and taxing everything that comes in is ridiculous. I don't see 
1 w it is possibly going to benefit the farmers or anyone else in the 
ong run, and is very liable to be disastrous in its consequences. 
high e ool and wheat schedules in the Senate bill are altogether too 
3 25 Peta? will defeat their purpose and bring about a drastic reaction 
within a few years. This Jag been {he bree at ater On the farmer 
pee Fok gee peels be in the future. afi SP Rea at =e 
ou w o all in your power to defeat the present bill 
or at least have it i 
4 tars as eH rdo now. so that the schedules do not call for such 
my o on alone. I do considerabl 
yet to find anyone, Republican or Democrat, who eren 8 
of the tariff bill now before the Senate. That may sound like a strong 
Cane sk 128 1 . Hue The pocmo at janes are absolutely 
sgust 0 ngress, and especially their trying to 
foist on the dear public this tari 
Yours very truly; ae at 
5 x S. B. FAIRBANK. 
2 MERENE. Mr. President, I have before me an edi- 
torial on the subject “ That impossible tariff.” The editorial is 
from the Ohio State Journal, a Republican paper printed in 
Columbus, Ohio, and it is taken from the issue of July 17, 1922. 


at last sentence, referring to the McCumber-Fordney bill, 


It ought to be put to sleep. 


= 5 f the editorial may be printed in the Recorp. 
ere ng no objection, the editorial 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: TRU Re be 


[From the Ohio State Journal, July 17, 1922.] 
THAT IMPOSSIBLE TARIFF, 


Devotion worthy of a better cause is being shown b 
higher tariff Senators in trying to force threagh the pee Mer 
Cumber-Fordney tariff bill, with its many enormous increases in tariff 
rates and duties. There has been no agreement of the majority Mem- 
bers for it at any time. position has been in evidence from the 
start. New objections have flared into prominence as unwelcome rates 
and duties were made public. Senator after Senator has solemni 
ser ved notice that if particular provisions were held in the bill he SONIA 
not support it. Opposition has increased almost daily until the votes 
8 ae : —— a a cg ai a yas een split of the 
2 e stronger Members na - 
its side helpin a the amendments. x 8 . 
owever muc ese -boosting Senators may be en 
credit for the devotion they have shown, they are entitled to Ma — 5 
measure of criticism for the bad judgment displayed. There has been 
no nation-wide need shown or demand heard for a tariff revision that 
puts rates very much higher. On the contrary, there has been stout 
0 a to the measure and the idea on which it is based, that oppo- 
sition coming from all sections of the country and from nearly all 
lines of business. Republicans of national prominence are in the open 
fighting the measure, appealing to the ta enthusiasts not to pull 
down that load on the party. igh-tariff legislation is not wanted, but 
is distasteful and will a mistake. Men of wide experience and high 
standing insist there will be a wave of higher prices forced If the bill 
passes, and the increase in prices at retail would be burdensome, Con- 
gress is taking time for the tariff that might be given to more im- 
portant work. Or it might adjourn and give the country a legislative 
rest. That would be a welcome rience. High tariff doubtless was 
helpful when McKinley brought it back in the nineties. The tariff bill 
then fitted to some extent the need of the Nation. The tariff-raising 
bill now before Congress does not fit conditions existing to-day. It 
oe higher prices, an unwelcome offering to a people already bur- 
ened: cee M ber-Fordney bill is impossible. It ought to be 
pu sleep. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have a let- 
ter from a leading manufacturer of my State protesting against 
the duties proposed to be levied in the paragraph on which we 
are about to vote. It is a very short letter, and I ask that it 


be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 


requested. 
The Assistant Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 15, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. Watsn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Deak SENATOR WALSH: Referring to Schedule 10 in the Senate tarif 
bill, we are very much disturbed over the inequitable duties on the 
raw materials in which we are interested—namely, flax, hemp, and jute. 

The duty on raw flax is placed at 1 cent per pound, on raw hemp at 
2 cents per pound, and raw jute is on the free list. 

There is no justification whatever in putting a higher duty on hemp 
than flax, as the average value of hemp is considerably below the aver- 
age value of flax and all previous ta bills have placed approximately 
the same duty on these two fibers. 

We manufacture quantities of twine from hemp which compete on a 
28 basis with twine made from jute. That our twines sell at a 

igher price per pound, but hemp being of a stronger nature than jute 
we are able to make our twines run more yards to the pound and so 
offset the difference in the price per pound. 

We were not to make any protest against the 1 cent per 
pound on hemp in the Fordney bill, but with a 2-cent duty we feel that 
we are being discriminated against and would be unable to hold our 
own against twines made from the chea r. 

We most earnestly desire that the a on raw hemp and hackled 
hemp be no higher than in the Fordney bill. 

Hoping that our . may have your consideration, we remain, 

ully yo 


Very respect urs, 
Smirna & Dove Mre. Co., 
By Grorce F. SMITA, 
President. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, since it seems to be the fashion 
just now to print editorials, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recoxp, without reading, an article appearing on the 
editorial page of the Tiffin (Ohio) Tribune in favor of the en- 
actment of the pending tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

{From the Tiffin (Ohio) Tribune, reprinted from the New York Mail.] 
A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

A tariff for protection is à tariff for the American people and for 
American ty. 

Rested time and again and has never failed, It is the 


t has been 
Poua that has held the American home market for the American 


It is the policy that has TETAAN 1 industry, main 
tained every American wage scale above 8 wage scale in 
other countries, and made the American wage earner the best work- 
in: * in the world. 

y envelope of the American wa; 
tarit. always carries more contentment, 


tic free 

forced ustrial depression panic ; sey tarif law has 
encouraged industrial expansion and crea 

Whenever the Republican Party has been gP Diga power in the Nation 
it has been because its first principle is, through p ion, to assure 
stability and prosperity to our farms and factories; * Republican Con- 
— has always met that expectation as its most immediate duty. 

This Congress has delayed too Jong "Farmers know, indeca duty. It should 
have enacted a tariff law months ago. indeed the coun- 
try knows, what the emergency tariff, passed a 
put our farmers back on the road to prosperity. 7 pro 
a market. Our industries are entitled to the same Brent 
The Republican Congress is a year late in according it to meee it 
now time for action. 

Free-trade Democrats in the 
with prophecies that it will 240 to the cost of Hvin That 


All they have said in the present debate was uttered in precisely th 
same terms by their Democratic predecessors of years ago, in 
ing every protective tariff law before enactment. 

ever do these same Democrate—nor did their 


protection has ever ed a 
Res de n do moe 1 It because results do not show it. 
Democrats talk fiercely of what a protective tariff will do; e 2 
never can get a word out of them as to what a protective tari 
done. The difference is the difference hatween prophecy and results. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
to the committee amendment on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTRERLAND], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 


my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the 


Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERsON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Gerry] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WritiAms] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eber] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. France], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, CALDER. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Purpps], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DrmiineHam] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman], and vote “ yea.” 

8 STANLEY. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky 
vot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with that Senator, and not 
being able to obtain a transfer I withhold my vote, If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Has the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and not being able to obtain a transfer I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote yea.” 

Mr, JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia oar Swanson] is 
necessarily absent for the afternoon, and I promised to pair 
with him. I find that I can transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD]. I do so and allow my 


vote to stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 88, as follows: 
YDAS—19. 
Asburst 1 Robinson Underwood 
Borah King Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Myers Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Overman mith Watson, Ga. 
Keie Pomerene Trammell 
NAYS—38. 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. McNa Shortrid 
Broussard Kello; — Smoot * 
Bursum Kendrick Nelson Spencer 
Calder Keyes Newber Sterling 
Cameron Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Lenroot Norbeck Warren 
Curtis ge die Watson, Ind, 
Gooding McCormick Pepper Willis 
Hale McCumber 
Johnson McLean Rawson 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Ball Ernst La Follette Reed 
Colt Fernald McKellar Shields 
Crow Fletcher cKinley Stanfield 
Culberson France New Stanle: 
Cummins Frelinghuysen Norris Sutherland 
Dial Gerry en Swanson 
Dillingham Harreld Page Townsend 
du Pont Harris Phipps Weller 
ge Harrison Pittman Williams 
Dikins Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter 
So Mr. Rogryson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment. 


Mr. ROBINSON. On that, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the preceding vote, x vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement regarding my pair and its 
transfer as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same statement as before with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexep] and 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I am unable 
to obtain a transfer of my pair with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Exnst], and therefore withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
last yote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as on the preceding vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana {when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Townsend]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY]. 
That Senator has not voted. I am, therefore, compelled to with- 
draw my vote. as I can obtain no transfer. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to inquire if the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my general pair with that Sen- 
ator to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
allow my yott to stand, 
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Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], and vote yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. EzRxIxs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—39, 
Ball Johnson McLean Rawson 
Brandegee Jones, Wash McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Kello; Moses Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Nelson Spencer 
Calder Keyes Newberry Sterling 
Cameron Ladd Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Lenroot Norbeck Warren 
Curtis Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Gooding McCormick Pepper Willis 
Hale McCumber Ransdeil 
NAYS—17. 
Ashurst Myers Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Borah Overman Smith Watson, Ga, 
Glass Pomerene Trammell 
Heflin Robinson Underwood 
Hitchcock Sheppard Walsh, Maas. 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Caraway Ernst eg 2 Poindexter 
Colt Fernald La Follette Reed 
Crow Fletcher McKellar Shields 
Culberson France McKinley Stanfield 
Cummins Frelinghuysen New Stanley 
Dial Gerry Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Har Owen wanson 
du Pont Harris Pa Townsend 

ge Harrison Phipps Weller 

Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Williams 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr, President, I now ask that we return to 
paragraph 912, page 127, which was passed over yesterday. 
There was one amendment in that paragraph which went over 
at the request of the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sımmons]. It refers to labels for garments or other articles, 
I will say that the committee desire to strike out 50 cents 
per pound and” as the first amendment, and then to strike 
out “25” and insert 50,“ so that the clause will read: 

Labels for garments or other articles, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The first amendment will be 
stated, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 128, line 10, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “50 cents per pound and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to stat that under the 
existing law the rate is 25 per cent and under the Payne- 
Aldrich law it was 50 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
The committee, however, desire to strike out the compound 
rate and to have a straight ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. 
Even under the prices which prevailed in 1910, the equivalent 
ad valorem of 50 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem 
amounted to 48 per cent. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the importations of cotton labels for the year 1920 were as 
follows: 

January, $245; February, $1,016; March, 8837; April, $2,072; 
May, 83,127; June, $4,517; July, $6,724; August, $5,512; Sep- 
tember, $3,871; October, $3,632; November, $2,350; December, 
$4,389; or a total importation for the year 1921 of $38,292. 

Now, for the first five months of 1922 the importations were 
$63,402, or nearly twice what they were in the whole year of 
1921. From the invoices and manifests which the committee 
have received there is no question of doubt that the goods are 
beginning to come into the United States in greatly increased 
quantities. 

These labels are mostly made out of yarns of 120s. The 
duty imposed upon such yarn is 27 per cent. That only gives 
28 per cent to cover the making of the labels of the finest 
thread and inserting the names or advertisements by weaving 
them into the cloth. I think under conditions existing to-day 
it is a little doubtful whether the domestic producers can hold 
their trade with a 50 per cent duty, considering the 27 per cent 
duty imposed upon the yarn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, what was the amount of 
importations just given by the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the first five months of 1922 they were 
$63,402; in other words, twice the amount of importations in 
1910, twice the amount of importations in 1914, and nearly 
twice the amount of importations in 1921, > ` 


Ji have here [exhibiting] samples of the cloth, showing the 
German make and the American make. It takes a duty of all 
the way from 78 per cent up to over 228 per cent to equalize the 
Prices of these labels as of last year when the Reynolds report 
was made. But, taking into consideration changed conditions, 
the committee felt that the producers could get along with 50 
per cent. Of course, they do not think so, but any article of 
this character made of the fine yarns of which these are made 
and woven as they are will, I believe, be sufficiently protected 
with a 50 per cent rate of duty, which is not a high rate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that under the present rate of duty, which is 25 per cent 
straight, the value of our importations ran as follows: 1914, 
$23,000 ; 1915, $15,000; 1916, $2,000; 1917, $8,000; 1918, $8,000; 
1919, $5,000 ; 1920, $35,000; 1921, 838,000. 

But we must remember that our domestic production 
amounted to about $624,000 worth. In addition to that, these 
labels are just the ordinary single-thread labels. They are 
made very readily here and they are not very difficult to make. 
It is only the very fine and difficult figures that are imported. 
We have not increased the duty on the kind of yarn out of 
which they are made to anything like the extent of the proposed 
duty here. This is increasing the duty 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on the yarn is 27 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; 27 per cent; but it is proposed to now 
place a duty of 50 per cent, which is 100 per cent higher than 
the existing rate, and the importations into this country are a 
very small fraction of the amount produced here. 

In addition to that, those that have the fine figures, such as 
faces and features of the face, are not produced in this coun- 
try at all but are largely produced abroad. The United States 
Government itself imported some of these labels for the Army, 
because our mills were not equipped to make that particular 
kind of labels. 

Mx. SMOOT. I think the Senator ought also to state that 
the Government importation was on account of the smallness 
of the order at that particular time which made it impractical 
to place the order in this country. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, that is the point I am making. 
The policy of mills and manufacturing plants in the United 
States is to standardize and to not deal in specialities and 
novelties; but it is now proposed to increase this duty from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent, purely in the interest of those who 
are manufacturing the articles, for the statistics do not show 
that the competition is of any very serious import. 

The Senator from Utah has called attention to the increase 
in importations in the first months of this year. Anyone with 
any degree of common sense knows that with the proposition 
pending of raising the duty on a certain kind of label to a 
point where it is going to act as an embargo, the importers are 
going to import all they can before the duty, under which the 
article can not get into this market at all, shall apply. That 
is the explanation of why foreign imports are now being rushed 
into our market. 

I protest against doubling the present duty. If we had such 
an importation as practically to put our own people out of busi- 
ness, there might be some excuse for the majority party in- 
creasing the duty by the enormous difference between 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent, or 100 per cent over the prevailing rate. 
I have quoted during the period of the operation of the Under- 
wood law the figures which show that the quantity imported 
into this country was negligible as compared with the domestic 
production and consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, I will say to the Senator, there were, of 
course, none coming from Germany at that time, 

Mr. SMITH. They were not coming from anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they could not come from Germany ; 
and it is Germany where these goods are principally made. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
importation for the first five months of 1920 was 10 per cent of 
the entire domestic production in 1919, and during every month 
the importation has increased. For January the importation 
was $5,297; it increased in February to $13,000; it increased in 
March to $13,243; in April to $13,999; and in May to $16,935. 
The importations during those five months, including the low 
importations in January, were 10 per cent of the American pro- 
duction in 1919, not of the American production of to-day, be- 
cause the mills have not been working half time. When that is 
taken into consideration, if the importations for five months 
amounted to 10 per cent of the domestic production in 1919, for 
the full year they would amount to a little over 20 per cent, and 
with a production now but half what it was in 1919 the importa- 
Honi would be 40 per cent of the goods used in the United 

tates, 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in 1914 there was an importation 
of $23,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 there was an importation of $32,750 
worth, 

Mr. SMITH. In 1915 the importations dropped to $15,000 
worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; Germany could not make any at all then, 
for she was at war. 

Mr. SMITH. Then our importations rapidly declined until 
1919; and in 1920 and 1921 we practically got back to the pre- 
war importations, 

With the Government of the United States giving an order 
for labels for its own use, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
foreign producers had equipped themselves and had on hand a 
quantity of labels to dispose of in anticipation of the proposed 
prohibitory duty. ? 

I maintain that the duties on yarns have been increased in 
no such ratio. Therefore to increase this duty from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent is practically to prohibit any importations 
whatever, and to mulet the purchasers of these labels in what- 
ever price the American manufacturer sees fit to charge. It is 
unfair to those who use this article. Even our own Govern- 
ment would have been forced to have paid this 50 per cent had 
the duty obtained at the time that it placed this foreign order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show any Senator here a sample that 
has been taken from a shipment which has very recently ar- 
rived at New York. The selling price in Germany was 84 cents; 
the selling price in England was $1.22; and the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States was $2.42. I have the samples here 
and I am willing to show them to anyone. It would require 
the imposition of a duty of 188 per cent in order to equalize the 
cost of production as against German importations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in all conscience God knows the 
majority party have put a duty on everything that goes on the 
back of the human being just as high as they dare to put it. 
Even on those commodities which we generally manufacture in 
large quantities, including every form of cloth, the duties have 
been raised, and now when we come to the little, insignificant 
item of labels, which the makers of clothing use to indicate the 
maker, a duty has been piled upon them, so that the garments 
that the people wear, from the thread that goes in them to the 
little label that is sewn in the lining, a burden of taxation has 
been added. It is intolerable to think that every little device 
is hunted out for the purpose of imposing a tax upon it. I 
would not be at all surprised to find an effort being made to 
tax patches, in order to make the people who can not wear 
whole clothes, but who have got to patch them, pay a duty on 
the patches. It appears that the committee are actually hunting 
out labels, which are used as the distinctive mark of the manu- 
facturer who makes the clothes, and are proposing to levy a 
very high duty on them. As a mountain is not made of one big 
rock but is made of sand particles and dirt particles, so the 
burden on the American people is made up of the taxes and 
profits on every little article, the aggregate of which spells the 
ruin and poverty of the American masses. Thank God this side 
of the Chamber is not a party to any such insidious imposition. 
Surely Senators on the other side could let the labels go into 
a suit of clothes which the poor man purchases without this 
intolerable system of burdening up to the limit everything which 
he has to buy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes no difference whether it be little or 
whether it be great, the same story is told by Senators who 
oppose this bill about laying a burden upon the back of the 
individual. The cost of these labels is 84 cents a thousand. 
Tħat means that the cost of a label upon a suit of clothes is one 
one hundred and twentieth of a cent; in other words, a man 
would have to buy 120 suits of clothes before a 1-cent burden 
would rest upon him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. One hundred cents make a dollar, but 99 cents 
do not. Every single measurement we have in the world is 
acco: g to the unit standard; and it is the addition of the 
ones that spell the millions, and it is the addition of the little 
one-tenths that spell the millions of taxes that break the backs 
of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the manufacturer who puts his label in a 
suit of clothes were compelled to pay for them, he would put 
them on just as quickly as if they were given to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, the responsibility would be with the man 
and not with the legislative body of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a certain advertising value in such 
labels. That is what they are used for. When you buy a suit 
of ciothes from the Kuppenheimer Co., we will say, you will 
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find on the coat a cotton label which advertises the Kuppen- 
heimer Co., of Chicago, III., as the maker. So labels are put in 
the fancy sealskin coats, for which ladies pay from $1,500 or 
$1,600, perhaps, the label costing one one-hundred-and-twen- 
tieth of 1 cent. Does the Senator think that a sealskin coat is 
oe Sell for $1,600, plus one one-hundred-and-twentieth of 
a cen 

Mr. SMITH. No; Mr. President, I think the manufacturer 
will take advantage of that one one-hundred-and-twentieth of 
a cent and add 10 cents to the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator would contend that 
the coat would be sold for $1,600.10, 

Mr. President, the only question involved is whether or not 
we want to make labels in this country. If we want to make 
them here, we have got to provide the proposed rate of duty, 
and I doubt very mnch whether that rate of duty will keep 
out the goods from Germany. It is ample so far as England is 
concerned. The English price compared to the German price 
is 84 cents as against $1.22 on the same article, some samples 
of which I have here which were collected at the port of entry 
upon an importation just a short time ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if this is a matter of such 
insignificance to the consumer, it must be a matter of like 
insignificance to the manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not if there are three or four manu- 
facturers who have all they have in the world invested in this 
business. What about the thousand employees? I may add 
that the production in 1919 was $624,000 worth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sen- 
ator. He did not ask me to yield to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator's pardon. : 
Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator has said in substance 
that the interests of three or four manufacturers in this 
country are more important than the interests of 110,000,000 

people. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is “oh, well.” I myself, 
like the Senator from South Carolina, am utterly amazed at 
the dragnet which has been thrown out to gather up for the 
purpose of taxation the most insignificant items. According 
to the Senator from Utah, this is a very trifling item so far 
as those who have to buy it is concerned, but it is sufficiently 
important where it affects the interest of two or three manu- 
facturers to make the Senator exceedingly anxious, in their 
interest, to secure these very high rates. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this matter. I know nothing about it; I should not have 
bothered with it—it is a very small item, it is true—but for 
the fact that I received a telegram a few days ago which I 
had read into the Recorp. It was because of that telegram that 
I asked that this matter go over until I could look a little more 
carefully into it. That telegram came, as I recall the name, 
from the firm of Kitts & Kitts, and declared that the duty pro- 

by the committee upon this particular item was, as I 
remember, either 146 or 148 per cent. It struck me that 146 
per cent or 148 per cent, whichever it might have been—and it 
was one or the other, I am quite sure—was practically a pro- 
hibitory duty to impose upon this product. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the compound duty of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the duty as you had it written in 
the bill at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. We changed it to 60 per cent, and now to 50 
per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The duty which you had written in the bill 
at that time was 50 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad va- 
lurem, and that is the duty to which I understood the sender 
of this telegram was referring. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what he was referring to, but 
the committee made it 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Finance Committee raised the House 
rate. The House rate was 50 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem, The Senate retained the 50 cents a pound and 
made it 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Originally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Originally. That was the rate at the time 
this telegram was received. The Senator had not announced 
any change in the rate at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It had been published, but this man had not 
seen it, I presume. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not seen it and he had not seen it. 
That is the rate to which he is referring. The Senator’s com- 
mittee proposed a rate upon this little item of practically 146 
per cent. The Senator now comes in and says that they are 
willing to strike out that part of the duty which imposes a 
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duty upon the pound basis— namely, 50 cents a pound-— and yet 
pat the same time they insist upon raising the ad valorem rate 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. President, 50 per cent has always been regarded as a 
very high rate. I am not able to say whether, compared with 
other rates in this bill, it is too high or not. I think probably 

it is about on a parity with the other rates in the bill. Almost 
all of them are too high. This seems to be unwarranted, in 
| view of the fact that heretofore importations have been kept 
out almost entirely by a 25 per cent rate. Now, the committee 
are doubling that; they are increasing it 100 per cent; and they 
say they are doing that because Germany has gotten into the 
market again. Before the war we were competing with Ger- 
many on a 25 per cent rate and keeping out the German product. 

There may have been, and I think there was, a short time 

when Germany was making goods and trying to sell them 
throughout the world at really less than the cost of production 
in Germany; but I do not think that condition exists now, and 
I do not think it can continue to exist, Germany is in no con- 
dition to be making and selling goods to the outside world for 
less than the cost of production. Germany is now in a state of 
absolute economic and financial collapse, and I do not think 
we need to be legislating here altogether upon the basis of 
| financial and economic conditions in Germany. In my judg- 
ment there is nothing serious for us to fear, especially in the 
immediate future, from that country. If there is any country 
iu the world to-day that is in a state of absolute collapse it is 
Germany, and I am very much afraid that that condition is 
going to continue for a long time to come. 

In any event, I feel ashamed of the fact that not a single 
thing mentioned in this bill that can be produced in Germany 

is brought here and held up before the Senate as an article as 
‘to which we are able to compete with that poor and distracted 
country. It makes me of my own country; it causes 
me to distrust the proud boast that we have indulged in for 
years as to our efficiency and our ability to compete with the 
world in production, to be told that we can produce nothing in 
this country now with safety unless we tie the hands of Ger- 
many; that our own commercial and industrial safety in this 
country depends upon our making it impossible for that 
crippled and disabled country to ship us any of its products. 

That argument is persisted in here from day to day, in the 
face of the fact that our imports from Germany are shrinking 
and not growing; that we are shipping to Germany and selling 
in German markets, below the German price or in competition 
with the German products, four times as many goods as we 
are buying from Germany. It is a miserable bogy; it is a sham 
and a fraud; it is an insult to the American people and a 
reflection upon the American Government. 

Mr. President, I am not going to make any further contest 
about this matter. I had intended to write to these gentlemen 
who telegraphed me and request them to send me some addi- 
tional information about this little matter, because I believe 
that an injustice can be done about a small thing as well as 
about a big thing, and, so far as I am concerned, I hate a little 
mean thing more than I do a big mean thing; but I have not 
written to them as I intended to, and I have not gotton the 
information. This matter will come up again in the Senate, 
however, and meanwhile I will get the information; and if I 
find that it is of a character that justifies me in calling it to 
the attention of the Senate when the matter reaches the 
Senate, I shall do so, as small as it is, because I want to say 
here now that there is no taxpayer in America that I am not 
ready to stand up here and defend; there is no item that the 
American people consume that is so small that I am not ready 
to stand here and insist that the user of that product shall 

not with my consent and without my protest be unjustly 
mulcted, taxed, and robbed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the“ Senator I 
want to say only one word. There is no laboring man in the 
United States that I am not willing to protect; and when 
wages in Germany are one-tenth of what they are in this 
country, and the labor itself can run a machine just as well in 
Germany as it can in this country, and there is just as efficient 
labor employed in making these particular goods, I would rather 
protect the 1,000 employees that are employed in making these 
goods than to give all of that labor and our money as well to 
any 1 55 country; I do not care whether it is Germany or 
any other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the proposed 
amendment striking out “50 cents per pound and.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapina CLERK. On the same line it is proposed to strike 
out “20” and insert “50.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment passed over 
is in paragraph 913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reaprne Crerk. In paragraph 913, on page 128, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out 35 and insert “60,” so as to read: 


Knit fabric, in the piece, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton 
2 3 * vegetable fiber, made mes . machine, 60 per cent 


Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator would like to have 
me do so, I will make a brief statement as to this paragraph; 
but, if not, I do not want to take the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I shail be glad to have the Senator make it. 

Mr. SMOOT... Mr. President, this is the knit fabric out of 
which cotton gloves are made.» The cloth never was made in 
America until during the war. Most of the large glove manu- 
facturers in the United States made this cloth during the war. 
The small ones depended upon its being made in other mills in 
the United States, 

The general public do not buy a yard of this cloth. What- 
ever tax they pay comes in the tax upon the gloves, It is a 
highly finished article. It contains very fine threads, and 
every yard of the cloth is made into cotton gloves, The next 
paragraph provides for the duty upon cotton gloves. 

To-day every concern in the United States making this cloth 
is at a standstill, That is very natural, because every glove 
manufacturer in the United States is at a standstill. Even the 
glove manufacturers themselves haye been compelled to import 
the gloves from Germany in order to try to hold their own cus- 
tomers. I do not think 10 per cent of the glove manufacturers 
in the United States are operating their factories to-day. I am 
speaking now of cotton gloves. When we reach the kid-glove 
schedule I will make another statement in relation to them; 
but the cotton-glove industry in the United States to-day is 
absolutely paralyzed. There is little left, and this is the cot- 
ton cloth from which those gloves are made. The committee 
felt that if we were going to maintain a cotton-glove industry 
in the United States it was absolutely necessary to make in this 
country the cloth from which the gloves are made, otherwise 
the manufacturers would be at the mercy of the country that 
made the cloth, 

The 60 per cent ad valorem duty perhaps seems to be a high 
rate of duty. The manufacturers, under the conditions that 
existed here in 1921, showed figures to the effect that over 100 
per cent duty would be necessary; but things have changed, 
and the committee recognized that fact. The changes that are 
made daily here are made not because of the criticism of the bill 
but because the committee recognize that there have been 
changes in Europe, and that conditions exist now that did not 
exist particularly during the early part of 1921. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator has concluded his 
statement 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that if he looks 
at the statistics as to importations he will find, of course, no 
importations of this cloth, because no gloves have been made in 
the United States. Ag I say, the industry is paralyzed. 

Mr. SMITH, The Senator is wrong. This knit cloth is the 
material out of which the gloves are made, and as soon as 
the Senator gets through with his statement I will be glad to 
make one. 

Mr. SMOOT. One statement I did make in the beginning 
was that this cloth is used only for making cotton gloves. It 
is not used for any other purpose, and there are no importa- 
tions, because of the fact that there have been no gloves made 
in this country in recent years, If you go to Gloversyille you 
will see a whole city paralyzed, and at all the other places 
where they make cotton gloves the mills are at a standstill. 
The only question for us to decide is whether we want to main- 
tain this industry in the United States or let it perish. The 
committee thinks that with a 60 per cent duty they can make 
the cloth. If it were 50 per cent or 60 per cent, it would not 
make any difference whatever in the duty upon the gloves, 
which the committee intends to offer an amendment to cover. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I take this from the report of 
the Department of Commerce, released for immediate use: 

Knitted cloth— 

Out of which the gloves are made— 


showed the largest increase of any group of knit goods in antity 
ot 8 with 253.5 per cent more square yards for 1919 than 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
Mr. SMITH (reading)— 


And for these respective years formed 8.3 per cent of the total value 
of the knitted goods industry. r 


1922. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I agree with that. 
Mr. SMITH. I want to read still further from the Tariff 
Information: 


Practically all of the glove establishments make their own sudded 
fabric, so that very little is offered for sale. Hence the census figures 
for 1919—165,000 square yards, valued at $380,000—represent only 
a small proportion of the total, which was estimated at over 1,000,000 
square yards for that year. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I stated as to 1919. I will 
say to the Senator again that to-day the mills are at a stand- 
25 because there are no gloves to speak of made in the United 

tates, 

Mr. SMITH. According to the Tariff Commission there has 
been an extraordinary importation of gloves during the last 
year; but the Senator does not pretend to say that up to the 
time of this extraordinary condition which exists now, in view 
of the vast amount which must necessarily have been produced 
for obvious reasons during the war, in view of the probability 
of this tariff bill being passed, whatever surplus they may have 
would be poured upon the market? 

Mr. SMOOT. They did not have a surplus. In fact, I know 
of institutions which placed their orders for gloves in Germany 
0 year ago and have not gotten them yet. They have no sur- 
Plus. i 

Mr. SMITH. To be perfectly frank, there has been a larger 
importation of gloves into this country in the last year than 
perhaps in any other year; but the point I am making is this, 
that there has been no such condition before in the history of 
the glove business. We had a duty of 30 per cent on this char- 
acter of goods. There had been no such danger of flooding this 
country until this last year. In order to meet an extraordinary 
condition we raised the duty 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to the statistics of 
importations before the war, under the Payne-Aldrich law, he 
will find that there was an immense amount imported compared 
to importations of other items in the cotton schedule. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, in 1914 the im- 
portation of these cotton suède gloves amounted to 1,500,000 
Poraa in 1915 to 1,513,000 pairs. It dropped to 112,000 pairs 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not import them then. 

Mr. CALDER. They could not get them in. Nearly all the 
goods come from Saxony; they are made jn other parts of Ger- 
many also. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole story is told in the conditions exist- 
ing at the mills. Just ask the employees of any glove-manu- 
ene concern in this country. They will tell you the condi- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. I got the figures from the Tariff Information 
Survey, and on the cotton gloves in 1914 we had 1,511,000 pairs, 
and in 1921 we had only 1,164,000 pairs. I have not the figures 
of the domestic production here. Of the knitted gloves and mit- 
tens, except the suéded, we produced in his country in 1919 
3,408,000 pairs, and we imported 1,411,000 pairs. It does not 
state whether those were of the suéded variety or whether they 
were just the ordinary, common glove. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were all kinds of ladies’ cotton gloves. 

Mr. SMITH. The total value was $2,161,000 against $18,- 
000,000, the value of the domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of common cotton gloves. 

Mr. SMITH. It says knitted gloves and mittens, except 
suéde, 3,408,000, valued at $18,469,000. 

Mr. CALDER. In one year? 

Mr. SMITH. This is for the years 1919 and 1914. 
the quantity and value. 


It gives 


Mr. SMOOT. Five dollars a dozen? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the figures they have given here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Somebody has made a mistake. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not my mistake. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not claim it was the Senators’ mistake. 

Mr. SMITH. This is per dozen pair, $18,469,000, quantity 
value 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the price? 


Mr. SMOOT. Even to-day they are $1.20. 

Mr. SMITH. This is per dozen pair. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the price per dozen. I can 
show the Senator the price to-day. These gloves [exhibiting] 


are a dollar a dozen to-day and the better grade cost $1.20. I 
have the invoices for them. 

Mr. SMITH. Of the suéde gloves there were 163,000 pairs 
and the price was $1,062,000, so that the parity seems to be 
about correct. 

Mr. CALDER. What year was that? 

Mr. SMITH. In the year 1919, according to the statement of 
the Department of Commerce. We produced 163,000 dozen, and 
the value of 163,000 dozen was $1,062,000. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will admit that the pro- 
duction in the United States of 163,000 dozen is scarcely a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with the consumption. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have just come into the 
Chamber, May I ask the Senator from South Carolina what 
class of gloves is being referred to? 

Mr. SMITH. Cotton gloves. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Summary of Tariff Information, on 
page 886, shows that— 

Production values of various kinds of cotton gloves for 1918 were 
estimated as follows: Work gloves, $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, the bulk 

roduced in the Middle West; gloves of “circular cloth, $500,000; 
isle gloves, $2,000,000 ; and sueded cotton gloves, $8,450,000 (1,300,006 
dozen pairs). 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Ohio, if he has the 
information available, or the Senator from New York, if he 
has it, furnish the Senate a statement of the domestic produc- 
tion of this commodity as compared with the consumption? 
The Senator from New York has referred to the fact that the 
production is small as compared with the consumption. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have a memorandum pre- 
pared by the experts employed by the committee, and it might 
be interesting, possibly, if I am not interfering with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, to submit it. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, POMERENE. It relates to paragraph 914, and, under 


the title “Cotton goods made of fabric,” states: 
COTTON GLOVES MADE OF FABRIC KNIT ON A WARP KNITTING MACHINE, 

House rate: 40 per cent. 

Senate rate: If single fold of such fabric and not over 11 inches in 
length, $2.50 per dozen pairs (changed in committee); and for each 
additional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents dozen pairs. If 
two or more fold of such fabric and not over 11 inches in length, $3 

r dozen pairs (changed in committee); and for each additional inch 
n excess of 11 inches, 10 cents per dozen pairs. 

Payne-Aldrich rate: 50 per cent. 

apr rate: 35 per cent plus 7 cents per pound for long-staple 
cotton, 

The proposed Senate rate as 175 above is equivalent to 119 per 
cent. ‘otton gloves may be divided into four classes: 

ft Canvas or flannel work gloves. 

2) Gloves made from tubular (circular) knit fabric. 
(3) Lisle gloves. 
450 Suède cotton gloves made of knit (Atlas) cloth. 
is Atlas cloth is a fabric knit on a warp knitting machine. The 
latter class overshadows all other in interest so far as concerns its 
relation to the tariff. The tariff has never affected the manufacture 
of work gloves to any extent and the other classes of fore men- 
tioned are produced and used in the United States in relatively unim- 
portant quantities. 


This is the matter in which the Senator is interested: 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, 

Several million dollars worth of work gloves are produced annually 
in this country, although the total output is difficult to estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with this schedule, 
Men’s working gloves fall in another schedule. We can make 
those almost as cheaply as they can be made in any country in 
the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. We were talking about cotton gloves. 
That is just one matter I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate. I do know that these cotton gloves are produced here 
in very, very great quantities. A great many of them are pro- 
duced in my own State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When I made the observation a moment 
ago that 163,000 dozen was but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the consumption, my remark was directed to the suéde 
glove, and that is what this paragraph affects. 

Mr. POMERENE. Senators were not explicit about that; 
but while I am on the floor I will take just a moment further of 
the time of the Senate. This memorandum continues: 

These gloves are very often made of a combination of woven cloth 
and leather, and the component material of chief value being as often 
leather as it is cloth, e value of the annual production of work 
gloves made entirely of woven cotton cloth may be conservatively esti- 
mated at $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The value of the annual output of 
gloves made of tubular knit fabric is about $400,000, The value of the 
output of lisle gloves is small. It is estimated that 1,300,000 dozen 

irs of suède cotton gloves, valued (price at factory) at $8,450,000, or 
56.50 per dozen pairs, were manufactured in 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice when I offer the 
amendment to the glove paragraph that men’s gloves or women’s 
gloves spoken of are made of woven fabric and are given only 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator place that amend- 
ment in the RECORD? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will have it all go in the Recorp when we 


reach the glove paragraph. 
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Mr. POMERENE, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING Crerxk. The next amendment is, on page 128, 
in line 17, to strike out “23” and insert “35,” so as to read: 


Made on other than a warp-knitting machine, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now send to the desk a substitute paragraph 
for paragraph 914. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute paragraph will 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The READING CLERK. On page 128, strike out all of the mat- 
ter beginning with line 19, down to and including line 4, on 
page 129, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 914. Gloves, com wholly or in chief value of cotton or 


f fabric knit on a warp-kni machine, 
when unshrunk and not su and hav- 


hot over 1E. Inch i R length, $2.50 d pairs, and 
not over ches en ozen 
tional inch In excesa of H inches, 10 


machine, and not over 11 inches in E 83 W aa dozen = and for 
each additional ts per dozen Jere; 
made of fabric knit on other than a 8 machine, 0 per 
cent ad valorem ; made of woven fabrie, 25 per cent ad 3 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. He has just presented this amendment. 
It is an exceedingly complicated amendment. No one can 
understand it from hearing it read at the desk, and if one 
understands it he has no opportunity to study it. I submit 
to the Senator that under the circumstances he ought not to 
ask that the amendment, which is entirely new, be taken up 
without some opportunity to study it. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I explain it, and then if the Senator asks 
that it go over I shall of course consent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may say to the Senator from Utah that I 
am compelled to leave the Chamber in about 10 minutes. 

Mr. CALDER. May I suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that it is the same as the amendment which the 
Senator from Utah offered the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is substantially the same with the exception 
that the rates are lower than there printed. 

In the first bracket, where we have 50 per cent ad valorem, 
the gloves are unshrunk and not suèded. The lower grade costs 
$1 a dozen and the higher grade $1.20. They are commonly 
known as funeral gloves. 

Mr, CALDER, And used by elevator boys. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here a letter from the largest importer 
in the United States. Of course he complained of the $2.50 
rate on them, and he was right. He suggested that we put in 
the pending provision, and the Senate committee accepted the 
suggestion and imposed a rate of 50 per cent-on those gloves. 
Even the importer himself is satisfied. 


Mr. POMERENE. Who made the suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Theo. Deiddeman & Sons, importers, of New 
York. 

Mr. POMERENE. He made the suggestion to the committee? 
Nr. SMOOT. He suggested they would not object to 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. When was this suggestion made? 

Mr. SMOOT. On June 21, 1922. 

Mr. POMERENE. What reduction does the Senator think 


that makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. On these gloves it would make over 50 per cent 
reduction. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; 50 per cent reduction. 

Mr. POMERENE. The statement furnished me was to the 
effect that fhe average duty under this amendment, as it was re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, would be about 119 per cent. 
Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be substantially correct if we took 
the lowest price at which they were imported, In other words, 
they import gloves at 90 cents a dozen, and at that price the 
Senator’s figures are about correct. The general class of glove 
imported is $1 a dozen, and, as I said, there is a 50 per cent re- 
duction on that glove. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
this question? Is there any cheaper glove than that made? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no cheaper glove of this type coming 
into the United States. These are the unsuéded gloves, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is proposed to put a 50 per cent tariff 
on the cheapest glove that is made—used by elevator boys? 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there are cheaper gloves made from the 
woven fabric. We only put 25 per cent on those. These are 
made from knitted fabric. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, This glove is not sold for 10 cents a pair? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; this glove could not be bought at retail 
anywhere for less than 2⁵ cents a pair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator to say they 
sold at 10 cents apiece in Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the manufacturer's selling price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that, practically speaking, it is the 
cheapest glove in common use. 

3 SMOOT. Oh, no. That is the one made from the woven 
E. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is that glove used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used by workingmen and by many work- 
ing girls. The others are not supposed to be working gloves. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When the Senator speaks of the price 
being 25 cents apiece, does he mean per glove or per pair? 

Mr. SMOOT. Per pair, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At $1.20 a dozen in Germany and here 
they retail for 25 cents a pair? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the material out of which that glove 
is made grown in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. This is made of cotton. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet we have put a 50 per cent tariff upon 
an article the material of which is grown in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the Senator's opinion, practically the 
cheapest glove that comes in has to have a protective tariff 
of 50 per cent, although the material out of which it is made 
is grown in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the cheapest glove. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The material itself is made by ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. SMOOT. Part of it, of course. The fabric itself is made 
by machinery. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it an infant industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I could not say that it is an infant in- 
dustry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is an adult? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been in operation in the United States 
for a good many years. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Protection? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was given a greater protection ifthe Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the time ever come when it will be 
possible in the United States to make, largely by machinery, an 
article out of material raised in the United States under some 
sort of reasonable revenue tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not where the cost of labor is such a large 
part of the cost of the article. It never can be done with high 
wages in the United States as compared to wages in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What percentage is the labor cost in the 

ove? 

OS. SMOOT. I should think the labor is 80 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has the census report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question about it, 
The Senator could see the cotton that is in the glove which I 
now exhibit to him. One dozen pairs of them would not weigh 
half a pound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The material is not made by hand labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is made by machinery, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. But the machinery requires hand labor to 
run it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The German buys his cotton in the 
United States, takes it to Germany, makes the material over 
there by machinery, and sends it over here, and we can not com- 
pete without a 50 per cent protective tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not all made in that way. 

Mr. CALDER. One glove is made of long-staple cotton and 
the other is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are talking about the gloves made of 
cotton grown in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is one [exhibiting] at $1.20 a dozen and 
made of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, there is no such thing as the in- 
dustry ever getting out of the infant class. 

Mr. SMOOT, There will be no time in the history of America 
when the wages here are three or four or five times the amount 
of the wages paid in Germany, when the articles consist of 80 


How long have we been giving it this 


1922. 
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per cent labor, that it can be sold in competition with Germany, 
no matter whether the ray product is purchased in the United 
States or anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So it amounts to this, that the elevator 
boys and the elevator girls, living on the lowest possible wages, 
have to buy a glove subjected to a tariff duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going into the question where the 
profits are found. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to inquire 
of the Senator from Utah just what part of these gloves is the 
product of hand labor and what part of machine work? 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of the sewing, not all of it, is by hand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator say the cutting 
is sow by hand? 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of it It is not a question of the glove 
above the hand portion, That portion is by machine. The diff 
cult part is in the hand and finger part of the glove. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had the impression that all gloves 
were cut by regular stamps. 

8 SMOOT. They are, outside of the finger part of the 
glove. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘The fingers are cut by machinery, 
are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not all cut by machinery, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is my impression that they do. 
However, all the sewing is done by machinery. There is no 
sewing on them by hand? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of it is done by machinery, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But is there any hand sewing on 
the glove at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of it is hand sewing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is not a feature of it that 
is handwork except the putting on of the thumb? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was discussing the amount paid to run the 
machines, and that requires handwork. 

; 8 7 WALSH of Montana. I am asking for information; that 
s all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am discussing the amount of wages that is 
paid for making a dozen pairs of gloves. That constitutes 80 
per cent of the cost of the gloves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to understand whether 
those wages are paid for operating the machine or for doing 
the handwork? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly for operating the machine. That makes 
no difference, because the wages of the operator of the machine 
here are about ten times the amount paid in G 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment, Mr, President. I thought 
the Senator from Utah was going on with his explanation of 
the meaning of these various rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will only take a very few moments. 

The next rate provided for in the amendment is on gloves 
when shrunk or suéded or having 40 or more rows of loops per 
inch in width on the face of the glove, and not over 11 inches in 
length, where the rate of duty is $2.50 per dozen pairs. The 
Senate committee imposed upon that glove a rate of $8 per 
dozen pairs when reporting the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator a question there, 
Reduced to an ad valorem duty, what does the $2.50 mean? 

Mr. 1 Does the Senator mean the equivalent ad va- 
lorem 

Mr, POMuERENE. Yes; the equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would depend upon the price of the glove. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that; but it means a good 
deal in trying to determine the relative merits of the proposed 
amendment as compared with the original amendment offered 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is about the 
way they run. They run all the way from 35 per cent upon 
the cheapest of that class of goods to about 78 or 79 per cent. 
That is about the way the rate will apply when reduced to 
equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE, Then why is it that they make the cheaper 
grade of a certain class pay an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent, which is a reduction of perhaps 100 per cent or more from 
the rate originally reported by the Finance Committee, and on 
the other grades they make the rate vary from, I think the 
Senator said, 35 per cent to 78 or 79 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator will notice in the amend- 
ment that for each inch over and above the 11-inch length of 
glove there is 10 cents per inch added. The first length of 
glove is usually 11 inches, which is a short glove. The next 


is 14 inches, then 17 inches, then 20 inches, and then 24 inches; 
which is the shoulder glove. For every inch added above 11 
inches there is 10 cents a dozen added to the duty imposed. 

Mr. POMERENE. How much of a reduction is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the proposed amendment it would be 
about 163 per cent. 

Mr. POMEREND. That is, if I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, comparing the pending amendment with the House bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. Comparing it with the amendment as reported 
by the committee in the first instance. 

Then, Mr. President, as I have said, as to gloves made of 
woven fabrics, the committee reduced the 40 per cent duty to 25 
per cent. Those are the common ordinary workmen’s gloves, 
provision relative to which is found in the very bottom line of 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood the Senator from Utah to 
say that the 50 per cent ad valorem rate covered workingmen's 
gloves. Did I misunderstand him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those are the knit gloves, and the duty on 
the woven fabric is only 25 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. But it is a complete change in the rates. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sımmoxs] asked that 
this matter go over, after the Senator from Utah shall have fin- 
ished his discussion, and I wish to join in that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know that the Senator from North 
Carolina wished the matter to go over now. Does the Senator 
from Ohio desire that it go over? 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like this matter to go over until I 
can look a little further into it in the morning. I may have 
something to say on it in the morning; but if I do I shall be 
very brief. I think, however, in view of the complete change 
which is proposed, the matter should go over until we can have 
an opportunity to learn something more about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should not the Senator from Ohio permit 
the amendment to be agreed to, and then, if he wishes to recon- 
sider the matter to-morrow after examining the amendment, 
I shall have no objection to that being done? 

Mr. POMERENE, I first wish to examine these surveys on 
the subject which I have received and to confer with some of 
the experts about the matter, so I would rather have the amend- 
ment go over until morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance goes over by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 919 was passed over by the Senate, 
and I should like to ask that the amendment in that paragraph 
be further passed over until we reach paragraph 1430, in which 
laces are covered. Whatever the committee finally decides upon 
as to duties on laces in paragraph 1480 will have a bearing upon, 
the rates to be imposed upon the items in paragraph 919. I 
ask, therefore, that paragraph 919 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next committee amendment is in para- 
graph 918. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, On page 130, paragraph 918, line 
25, before the words per centum,” the Committee on Finance 
proposes to strike out the numerals 333,“ and in lieu thereof 
to insert the numerals 45,“ so as make the paragraph read: 

AR Saye 918. Behan — articles of warg pene epee of every descrip- 

manufactured wholly or in ood — —— wholly or in chief 
— of cotton, and — specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. On behalf of the committee I move to substi- 
tute the numerals “35” for the numerals “ 45,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the committee 
amendmen 


t. 

The amendment to the amendment was 5 to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance 
was, on page 131, line 2, before the word “ cents,” to strike out 
the numeral “25” and in lieu thereof to insert the numeral 
“35,” so as to read: 

Shirt collars and cuffs, of cotton, not specially provided for, 35 cents 
cach ages pieces. 

. SMOOT. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Utah ought to 
explain this amendment. I had understood that he was just 
about to submit an explanation of it. 

Mr, CALDER rose, 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from New York is familiar with 
the amendment. I will ask him to explain it. I will, howeyer, 
say to the Senator from Arkansas that the Committee on 
Finance have decided to modify the amendment by striking out 
“45 per cent ad valorem ” and in lieu thereof inserting “10 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senate was about to yote on the 
original committee amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment is a proposition to im- 
pose a duty of 35 cents per dozen. The ad valorem duty is what 
counts. The duty will only apply to specialities which are im- 
ported here. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not particularly studied 
any of the last few paragraphs of the bill, but it might be well 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we imported 
about $49,000 worth of these articles, as against a domestic pro- 
duction of $341,789,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that this is purely a revenue duty. The ordinary collars and 
cuffs are made in the United States and a great many of that 
style are exported, but there are certain styles of collars and 
cuffs which are imported into this country. Some people want 
the foreign article; they do not want to wear the style of collar 
and cuff that is made here. The imported articles being spe- 
cialties of the highest type, why not get a little revenue out of 
their importation? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I should like to add a brief 
statement. The duty now proposed by the committee is 35 
cents per dozen specific and 10 per cent ad valorem; the rate 
under the Payne-Aldrich law was 45 cents a dozen and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and the rate under the Underwood Act was 
80 per cent. Under the amendment to be proposed by the com- 
mittee the equivalent ad valorem will be 27 per cent, which is 
8 per cent less than the rate in the present law. 

I ean only add what the Senator from Utah has stated in 
connection with importations and production—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah has told 
us that the importations are only of specialties and that we 
would derive some revenue from the duty. I wish to inquire 
if the Senator from New York speaks in favor of the rate from 
a revenue standpoint, or is he desirous of protecting some pro- 
ducers of this commodity in the United States? 

Mr. CALDER. I am for the rate from a revenue standpoint, 
but I am also desirous of having a moderate and reasonable 
rate that will not encourage large imports from abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wanted to satisfy myself 
as to whether the Senator desired to have a rate which would 
enable the domestic producer to charge an additional price for 
his product. 

Mr. CALDER. May I add again that this rate is 3 per cent 
less than the rate carried by the Underwood Act? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not an answer to the 
question which I addressed to the Senator, I want to know 
whether it will increase the price which the consumer must pay 
for the domestic product, and if that is what the Senator from 
New York is endeavoring to accomplish? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the rate proposed by the committee 
will not increase the price to the domestic consumer of the 
ordinary, everyday collars such as the Senator and I wear. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the Senator's interest in it 
is purely from a revenue standpoint? 

Mr. CALDER, To an extent; but also I am anxious that 
the rate shall be sufficient to afford proper protection to th 
domestic industry, y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 

age 181, line 2, before the words “per cent,” to strike out 

123” and insert “15.” 2 

Mr. SMOOT. On behalf of the committee, I move to modify 
the amendment by inserting “10” in lieu of “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
he amendment as modified. 

The amendment as moditied was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That concludes the cotton scheduie, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the exception of those paragraphs which Senators 
have asked to go over to-night. 

2 PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment will be 

ated. 

3 The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 1001, on page 132, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out “14” and insert “4,” so as 
to read: 
hackled hemp, including “ line of hemp,” 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I propose the following 
amendment to the committee amendment: Strike out 4 and 
insert “1” in lieu thereof, 

Mr. President, yesterday and to-day I have discussed this 
amendment and asserted that wider existing conditions, par- 
ticularly those relating to labor required in the production of 
hemp, it is an economic impossibility to develop a hemp- 
producing industry in the United States for fiber purposes, The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] desires to discuss the 
amendment which I have just proposed in conjunction with 
other questions related to the subject matter of that amend- 
ment. He is not in the Chamber, and I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator from Utah, in view of the 
lateness of the hour, that very little would be accomplished by 
proceeding this afternoon if we pursue the usual course and 
recess at 6 o'clock. So I think we had better take a recess now, 
5 55 there is some other matter to be brought before the 

ena te. X 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is desired to have a short ex- 
ecutive session, and, if the Senator from Arkaysas thinks we 
will gain time by so doing, I will ask that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of the 
situation I desire to call attention to the bill (H. R. 10766) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

I should like to have the attention of Senators to what I am 
about to say. The bill referred to provides for new river 
and harbor projects, although it dees not make appropriations 
to carry them on. Under the legislative procedure which has 
been inangurated, river and harbor matters are dealt with in 
two bills. The appropriations are provided in the appropria- 
tion bill, but before any appropriation can be provided for a 
project that project must be adopted by a legislative act, so 
that an appropriation for it will be in order on the appropria- 
tion bill. That requires two acts of Congress, one the real 
legislative act adopting the project and the other the appro- 
priation bill making an appropriation for the project. 

In the Army appropriation bill appropriations for river and 
harbor work are carried. We made an appropriation in the last 
Army appropriation bill for projects that had been heretofore 
adopted. The House has passed what may be termed a legis- 
lative river and harbor bill, adopting certain new projects. 
Many of those projects, if not all of them, are as important, 
if not more important, than the projects which have hereto- 
fore been adopted and for which we made appropriations in the 
last Army appropriation bill. 

I think that it is very desirable that this measure should 
pass before very long. The bill has been reported from the 
Commerce Committee with certain amendments. We have rec- 
ommended the approval of, I think, four or five additional 
projects, and then we have provided for several surveys. I 
know that I can not ask the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee to lay aside the tariff bill for any considerable time for 
the consideration of this measure; but it occurred to me that 
if at some time, for instance, to-day, when we are quitting 
a half an hour before the regular time, we could take up the 
river and harbor bill and adopt matters to which there is no 
objection, we would know what is objected to. I anticipate 
that there are probably only about two amendments which the 
committee has reported to the bill to which there will be 
objection. The surveys are adopted as a matter of course, 
and I think the projects which we have recommended will ap- 
peal to Senators and that they will be adopted without any 
objection. If we should do that, and ascertain to what pro- 
visions or amendments there are objections, then we could 
ascertain about how much time it would take to consider 
them; and if we should find that it would take only half an 
hour, or such a matter, the Senator from North Dakota might 
be willing to lay aside the tariff bill at some time. 

I wanted to make this statement in order to advise Senators 
that if an opportune time comes I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota to permit me to take up the bill and dispose of 
unobjected matters in it. Any matters leading to discussion 
will go over; but, as I say, if we could do that we could ascer- 
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tain what we would have in controversy, and if an occasion 
like this comes again, where we do not desire to continue the 
consideration of the tariff bill for a half hour, then I shall 
ask to take up the bill. I do not feel like asking it to-night, 
because I had not given notice that I would do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, in connection with the 
statement just made by the Senator from Washington, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, I deem it proper 
to say, as a Senator who is not a member of that committee, 
that I am in hearty accord with the plan and purpose that 
he has expressed. This bill ought to be considered, and I 
think it will take but a very short time to dispose of it. There 
are some important provisions in it that should be passed upon 
in the very early future; and I can only say to the Senator 
from Washington that when he is ready to proceed with the 
bill he will receive the cooperation of myself and a large num- 
ber of other Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I would give this no- 
tice, so that if even to-morrow a condition like this should 
arise we could take up the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should be glad to see the Senator take 
it up now if he found it convenient to do so. 


RELIEF OF LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration by unanimous consent of House bill 5775, being a bill 
for the relief of those subscribers to Liberty loans who paid 
in money in accordance with governmental direction to banks 
which subsequently failed under such circumstances that these 
people received neither the bonds for which they had subscribed 
nor the money which they had paid in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I could not hear the state- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, although I tried very 
hard to do so. What is the Calendar number of the bill? 

Mr, PEPPER. It is Order of Business No. 615. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 
sate PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill (H. R. 5775) for the 
relief of Liberty loan subscribers of the North Penn Bank, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Santa Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Mineral City Bank, Mineral City, Ohio; Robbinsdale 
State Bank, Robbinsdale, Minn.; and Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Kenmare, N. Dak., as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let me inquire how much 
this will amount to? 

Mr. PEPPER. The number of claimants is approximately 
7,500. The average amount in each case is somewhat less than 
$35, and the grand total is approximately $254,000, the 7,500 
losers being scattered through five or six different States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to object to 
the consideration of this bill. It is a measure of some im- 
portance and involves the appropriation of a considerable sum 
of money. It was, however, very carefully considered by the 
Committee on Claims, of which I am a member, and the com- 
mittee reported it unanimously, Therefore I shall not object 
to the consideration of the bill and shall vote for it. 

Mr, OVERMAN, Mr. President, I am not going to object, but 
it seems to me that any bill which requires the payment out of 
the Treasury of $250,000 under our rules ought to go to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the amount of money ought 
to be appropriated, instead of making an indefinite direction 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay out of the Treasury 
so much money that has not been appropriated. It is a very 
indefinite appropriation. It is a very unusual bill. It ought to 
state the amount and ought to go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I have no objection to the consideration and passage of the 
bill; I think it ought to pass; but it is very irregular in form. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, permit me to suggest to 
the Senator from North Carolina that some questions may ‘arise 
as to who is entitled to receive this money, and all of those ques- 
tions are left to the Comptroller General of the United States 
te determine. I think it is very much better to have it done 
in the way provided for in this bill than to make a lump-sum 
appropriation of the amount now. As the Senator from Penn- 
‘sylvania suggests, the amounts are payable to 7,500 different peo- 
ple. The Conptroller General will be able to care for that. There 
may be questions of the assignment of certain rights against 
certain estates, and so forth, All of those things will have to 
be taken into consideration. 


Let me illustrate. I am especially interested on behalf of 
some of my constituents who were paying into the Mineral City 
Bank, ät Mineral City, Ohio. That was a bank in a little 
country village of probably 1,200 or 1,500 people. The agents of 
the Treasury Department were busy soliciting subscriptions for 
Liberty bonds, and the subscribers were directed to make their 
payments at this particular bank. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, I am not objecting to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But any bill that passes the Senate direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out an indefinite sum of 
money is all wrong and unusual so far as its form is concerned. 

Mr. POMERENE. As a general proposition, I think the Sen- 
ator is correct; but here is the situation: I intended to say 
further that the cashier of that bank had been guilty of mis- 
appropriation of and speculation with the funds of the bank. 
He has a certain estate, and if the amount is paid to these dif- 
ferent subscribers, and so forth, of course the Government will 
have a claim against that man’s estate. I think that is true 
also in the case of the Philadelphia bank and others; is it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. There are all of those questions to be 
worked out. This matter was pretty fully discussed during the 
morning hour here some months ago, and I know that the com- 
mittee gave it very careful attention, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the propo- 
sition raised by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] that the Jurisdiction to report this bill properly lies in 
the Appropriations Committee and not in the Committee on 
Claims, I think ff the Senator from North Carolina will look 
a little more closely into the subject matter of the bill and 
the form of it, he will find that under the ‘practice of the 
Senate such bills have always gone to the Committee on Claims, 
and there never has been an instance where they have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

It is observable that the first section of the bill provides 
for the auditing of the claims by the Comptroller General of 
the United States—a step that is absolutely necessary before 
any payments can be made. The second section ef the bill pro- 
vides that when he has found the correct amounts due these 
respective persons the claims may be paid. In view of the 
character of the claims, the large number of them, and the 
amounts claimed and unascertained, I think the jurisdiction 
properly lies In the Committee on Claims, and that the commit- 
tee has reported a proper measure in connection with these 
claims. 

I shall, therefore, favor the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
either the Senator from Arkansas or the Senator from Ohio a 
question. I did not pay attention to the reading of the first 
part of the bill. Does the Senator consider that there is a 
legal obligation on the part of the United States to pay these 
claims? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite certain that that is true, so far 
as the claimants interested in the Ohio bank are concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator is address- 
ing the question to me, I will say that there is undoubtedly a 
moral obligation, which is just as binding in good conscience 
upon the Government of the United States us a legal obligation. 
Of course, If there were a legal obligation In the strict sense 
of the words, the legislation would not be necessary; but when 
the Government of the United States Instructs its citizens who 
purchase bonds of the United States to deal with particular 
banks in the transaction, and the banks fail, and a loss is suf- 
fered, I think in all fairness the United States should bear the 
loss rather than the citizens who have complied in every par- 
ticular with the requirements of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. At any rate, the committee came 
to the conclusion that there was a distinct equitable obligation 
upon the part of the Government to pay these claims? 

Mr. ROBINSON. An unquestionable moral obligation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to object. I 
merely wanted to say, confirmatory of what my colleague [Mr. 
PoMERENE] has said, that I have made some inquiries as to the 
Ohio case, and I think it is perfectly just. I do not believe 
there is a legal obligation, but I do think there is an undoubted 
moral obligation, and that this bill ought to pass. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 
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The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury Department” and insert 
“Comptroller General of the United States”; in line 4, to 
strike out “are” and insert “he is”; on page 2, line 11, to 
strike out-“safd accounting officers” and insert “the Comp- 
troller General of the United States“; in line 15, to strike out 
“ accounting officers” and insert “ Comptroller General of the 
United States”; and in line 17, to strike out “they” and in- 
sert “ he,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and be is hereby, authorized and directed to receive, examine, 
and determine the claims of Liberty loan subscribers for losses suffered 
by them by reason of payments on Liberty bond purchases made 
through the North Penn Bank of Philadelphia, Pa.; Santa Rosa Na- 
tional Bank, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Mineral City Bank, Mineral City. 
Ohio; Robbinsdale State Bank, Robbinsdale, Minn.; and Farmers an 
Merchants State Bank, Kenmare, N. Dak., for which bonds were not 
delivered on account of the failure of said banks, and to determine the 
amount of losses actually suffered by each claimant, not exceeding the 
amount paid iy them, less all sums paid or to be paid said claimant 
upon the liquidation of said banks. 

Sec. 2. gt the amount of the loss actually suffered as so ascer- 
tained and determined shall be certified by the Comptroller General of 
the United States to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall pay the 
same to said claimants out of any money in the B not otherwise 
No shag aay: Said Comptroller Gene of the United States may also, 
before the final liquidation of said banks, whenever he can determine 
the approximate amount to be paid to claimants hereunder, certify the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon have power 
to pay claimant such sum, upon the claimant assigning to the sald 
Secretary for the benefit of the United States all interest he may have 
in any additional sum which may become payable to such claimant 
from said banks or the receiver thereof on account of his payment for 
such Liberty bonds: Provided, however, That no payment hereunder 
shall be given to any claimant found to be a director or officer of the 
failed banks at the time he became a subscriber for such bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall have no power to act upah any 
N hereunder not presented within six months after the passage of 
t act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


INDIAN SCHOOL NEAR TOMAH, WIS, 


Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, House bill 10957, to re- 
build the school building of the Indian school near ‘Tomah, Wis. 

This bill is to replace an Indian school at Tomah, Wis., 
which burned down in February. It is a nonreservation 
school, and accommodates about 300 pupils. The department is 
very anxious to commence the rebuilding of the school, so that 
it may be finished in time for the fall term, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, did we not consider that in 
connection with the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. SPENCER, No; it was another one. I thought we did, 
and I went down to investigate it. It was another building in 
the Northwest; it was not this one. 

Mr. ROBINSON, What is the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. SPENCER. About $50,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does this bill make an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; this is a House bill, and, in the lan- 
guage of the bill, it authorizes the appropriation to be made. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The fund will actually be appropriated 
through the Appropriations Committee on this authorization? 

Mr. SPENCER. It will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secreta 
hereby, authorized to cause the school building of the Ind School, 
recently destroyed by fire, near Tomah, Wis., to rebuilt upon the 
ground and site now owned by the Government, and refurnished in such 
manner as to meet the present needs of the said school as well as such 
needs as may reasonably arise in the future, at a cost not to exceed 

50,000, including heating, ventilating, plumbing, ete, which may be 
cident to said rebuilding. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 

rin ted, out ef any . | in the Treasury not otherwise approuriatad 

‘or the purposes aforesaid. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 


of the Interior be, and he is 


in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock. 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 20, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Claude C. Turner, of North Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Dickinson, N. Dak. 
Robert E. Patterson, of Minnesota, to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Laird Curtin to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in cus- 
toms collection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
Edwin E. Winters to be register of land office at Montgomery, 
Ala. 


PoOSTMASTERS, 
NEW YORK, 
Pearla S. Kling, Albany. 
George M. Edsall, Nanuet, . 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Malcolm F. Clark, Coudersport. 
Elmer G. Cornwell, Mansfield. 


REJECTION, 


Reecutive nomination rejected by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTER. 
Lawson J. Pritchard to be postmaster at Tennille, Ga, 


SENATE, 
Tuourspay, July 20, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 
Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
submit a report, as I am about to leave the city? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for that purpose. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report a joint resolution on the Muscle Shoals proposition from 
the majority of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) rejecting bids for the 
acquisition of Muscle Shoals was read twice by its title. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the accompanying report (No. 
831) be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed 
under the rule. 

Mr, NORRIS. The report also expresses the views of the 
minority on the bill (S. 8420) to provide for the manufacture 
of explosives for the use of the Army and Navy, to provide for 
the manufacture of fertilizer for agricultural purposes, to in- 
corporate the Federal Chemical Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses. Later on, I understand, there will be a minority report 
made by other members of the committee on the Ford offer and 
an adverse majority report on Senate bill 3420. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator what is the minor- 
ity report that he is presenting? I understand that he is pre- 
senting a majority report relating to Muscle Shoals and the 
propositions which have been submitted concerning it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the same report there are some views ex- 
pressed by a minority, naming who they are, with reference to 
the bill. On that bill there will be a majority ‘report later 
on; I do not know when; but that is understood in the com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest that the Senator from Ne- 
braska ask unaimous consent that the minority may have an 
opportunity to present their views. 

Mr. NORRIS, I shall be glad to have that included in my 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is ordered as requested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the joint resolution may go to the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, there seems to be so very much 
interest in the matter of all the reports bearing upon the ques- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that all the reports, when they 
are presented, may be printed together as a Senate document. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think that is a good suggestion. It will 
avoid confusion. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. x, 

CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, it may be recalled that 
during the war I introduced an amendment to the trading with 
the enemy act which allowed the Alien Property Custodian to 
sell the property taken from the German enemy. 

The treaty of Versailles, as well as the separate treaty of 
peace, contemplated that the German property in our hands 
should be used as a pledge to secure the settlement of Ameri- 
can claims against Germany. It has been nearly three years 
since President Wilson brought the Versailles treaty back to 
the United States and more than a year has elapsed since the 
Separate treaty of peace with Germany was declared. So far 
as I know, no step has been taken by this Government to pro- 
tect American claimants and to provide for the liquidation of 
their claims. 

We hear a great deal about the just rights of the German 
claimants to the funds in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and various bills have been introduced to return the 
property to them; and I think it about time that something 
was done to reimburse the American citizens for their just 
und proper claims against the German Government. At the 
rate at which the claims have been allowed against the funds 
in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, it is doubtful if 
there will be enough property left to secure American claims 
unless prompt action is taken. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent at this time to introduce 
a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and 
punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, as amended, so that the American claim- 
ants may have a tribunal in which to present their claims; and 
I shall insist, so far as I am able to do so, that the bill shall 
have early consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course I have no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Alabama. Will the 
Senator from Alabama state whether any arrangement has so 
far been made for the adjustment of claims of American citi- 
zens growing out of the sinking of the Lusitania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is included in the bill which I 
introduce. Nothing has been done up to this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nothing whatever? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but this will give an opportunity 
to the families and representatives of those who were mur- 
dered in the sinking of the Lusitania to present their claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the reason, if the Senator knows, 
why the delay has occurred? Why has no action been taken 
to adjust those claims? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not give the Senator any reason, 
because I do not know of any. It was contemplated and ex- 
pressly stated in the treaty of Versailles that the property in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian should be héld in 
trust by the United States Government to secure the payment 
of those claims. The provisions of the treaty of Versailles in 
reference to these claims and this property were made a part 
of the separate treaty of peace with Germany. 

As I stated a moment ago, more than a year has passed since 
that time and no effort, so far as I know, has been made to 
give the American claimants an opportunity to state their cases 
and prove their claims. I did not act in the matter before, 
because I felt that it was a subject which primarily rested in 
the bands of the party in power, but as no one has taken any 
action, I feel that I should not wait longer. Therefore I have 
presented the bill which I have asked unanimous consent to be 
allowed to introduce at this time and to have it referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary in order that some action may be 
taken in the matter, 


Mr. ROBINSON. I am very glad the Senator has moved in 
the matter. The delay which has already occurred is incom- 
prehensible to me, and I wish some one would explain why no 
action has been taken to adjust these claims. The conditions 
under which the claims arose are of such a nature that the 
claims can not be disputed, and it becomes a mere matter of 
adjustment. Why, I inquire of other Senators, has no action 
been taken? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think I can give the 
Senator a little information on the subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be very glad to have it. 

Mr. POMERENE, I may say that I have felt about it just 
as both the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from 
Arkansas have expressed themselves. Some of the claimants 
live in my own State. I have had a number of conferences 
with the attorneys representing those claimants as well as 
other claimants, and I think I may state without any impro- 
priety we have had the matter up with the State Department. 
I know there was some delay, perhaps due to the fact that the 
ambassador from this country to Germany had not been earlier 
appointed. The matter is being considered by the State De- 
partment, I think that negotiations are going on now between 
the Governments looking to some plan with respect to a settle- 
ment of the claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In this connection I will say I have not 
understood nor do I understand now that adjustment of the 
claims is dependent upon diplomatic procedure alone or upon 
the appointment of diplomatic representatives between the two 
Governments. As stated by the Senator from Alabama, the 
Versailles treaty contemplated some settlement of these claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, the ques- 
tion has really passed beyond the domain of international con- 
sideration, because Germany has made a treaty recognizing the 
disposition of this property. If Senators will examine the 
testimony of Mr. Bradley Palmer before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, when the Versailles treaty 
was before that committee, they will see that his testimony 
bears out my statement. Mr. Palmer, by the way, is one of 
the ablest lawyers in Boston. He represented the Allen Prop- 
erty Custodian at Paris when the Versailles treaty was written. 
He is largely responsible for the clauses in the Versailles treaty 
which relate to this question. 

Mr. Palmer stated, without contradiction, when that treaty 
was before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, that 
the Germans had surrendered their right of disposition and 
determination of these matters to the Congress of the United 
States, and that it was the duty of the Congress to determine 
what disposition should be made in reference to them. It is 
no longer a question, in other words, for diplomatic negotiation. 
If the State Department seek to invade this question by fur- 
ther diplomatic correspondence, they will be going in the teeth 
of their own treaty, which has already, under a contract with 
Germany, relegated this matter to the absolute control of the 
Congress of the United States. The Congress of the United 
States, if it allows the matter to proceed in that way, will 
be avoiding its plain duty to American citizens and passing the 
right to determine this question to somebody else when it has 
now, as a matter of treaty right, been put finally in the hands 
of Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, may I inquire what effect 
this will have on the provision of the treaty of Versailles, we 
not having entered into that treaty? It has been contended 
here on the floor 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The Senator evidently did not under- 
stand me. I said the treaty of Versailles provided for it, and 
then when we made a separate treaty of peace with Germany 
there were certain articles in the treaty of Versailles which 
were continued and referred to and accepted by Germany. 
Pos ROBINSON, And that relating to claims was one of 

em. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was one of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was one of the primary benefits which 
would accrue to the Government of the United States and its 
citizens as presented by the advocates of the treaty which we 
finally agreed to with the German Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was one of the reasons why I yoted 
for the ratification of the German treaty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was my understanding also, but the 
Senator will remember that it has been contended on the floor 
of the Senate that the property was seized from certain na- 
tionals of Germany and that we really had no right to give 
away the property seized from their nationals, because under 
a former treaty it should be held in trust for their nationale 
rather than for the German Government. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator, in the first 
place, that only governments have a right to speak for their 
nationals, and governments from time immemorial have always 


spoken for their nationals and committed their nationals. But 
that is not an open question. The question has been taken to 
the Supreme Court as to whether the trading with the enemy 
act and the amendment I proposed to it were in violation of 
the former treaty with Prussia, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the Prussian treaty did not apply in 
this case, that it only related to merchants residing in the 
United States, that the property of merchants residing in the 
United States was not touched, and that it did not relate to 
nationals in the enemy country. 

Mr. POMERENDE. If the Senator will allow me, I think in 
a general way he has stated the position accurately, but this 
question arose: It might be a question between this Govern- 
ment and Germany, to use figures only by way of illustration, 
as to whether the German Government owed $1,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000. That has to be determined in some way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. POMERENE. It will probably be determined by a com- 
mission. I intended to say, though perhaps I did not make 
myself clear, that those are the questions engaging the atten- 
tion of the State Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; but under the treaties it 
is left to the Congress to provide the tribumal in which to 
determine the question of the amount involved. It is not left 
to future diplomatic arrangements. Those have already been 
settled. Therefore I say the Congress is derelict in its duty 
to the representatives of those American citizens who lost their 
lives and property by the violent conduct of our late German 
enemies unless we take some action immediately providing a 
Rees NE NG TRON BEERS, Ut Bee eee ey DO 

ear 

I ask that the bill which I have introduced may be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
introduction of the bill at this time? The Chair hears none. 
The bill will be received and referred. 

The bill (S. 8852) to amend an act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to present an- 
other request. I have prepared, because of the importance of 
the bill, a statement for the press analyzing the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have printed in the Recorp in 
8-paint type, in connection with my remarks, the statement to 
which I refer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT FOR THE PRESS. 

“Senator Unprerwoop, of Alabama, to-day introduced the first 
bill to provide fer the payment of American claims against 
Germany. It is a comprehensive measure which makes disposi- 
tion of all the German property in this country taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian and the proceeds of the sales of 
such property. American claims are to be adjudicated by a 
commission and, unless they are otherwise satisfied, paid out 
of the German property in accordance with the provisions of the 
Versailles treaty and the separate treaty of peace between the 
United States and Germany. Senator Unprrwoon’s bill pro- 
vides for a commission to be known as the enemy property 
claims commission, te be composed of six commissioners to be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. It will sit in Washington, have practically 
all the powers of a United States court to settle and deter- 
mine all claims made by the Government of the United States 
and by American citizens against Germany, growing out of the 
destruction of life or property or otherwise before and after 
we entered the war, which were secured by the treaties men- 
tioned, and all claims of German subjects for the return of 
property taken over by the Alien Property Custodian, The 
German property in the hands of the United States is to be 
classified and American claims paid out of the several 
of property in their order, each class to be exhausted before 
the funds of another class are touched. Under this plan the 
property of the German Government itself will be first used 
to pay American claims and only when that is exhausted will 
the property of German subjects be used to satisfy American 
Claims. Claims of American citizens against Germany have 
been filed with the State Department to the amount of nearly 
$1,000,000,000, Some of these claims may be exaggerated, but 


it n thut just and proper claims amount to at least 

“The bill provides for the filing of claims as follows: 

“Src. 29. (a) The following shall be deemed claimants of 
the first class hereunder: 

“(1) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
damage growing out of acts committed by the German Govern- 
ment or by any German authorities since July 31, 1914, and 
prior to April 6, 1917, or by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
or by any Austrian or Hungarian authorities since July 28, 
1914, and prior to December 7, 1917; 

“(2) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damages by injury or who, as surviving dependent, suffered 
damages by personal injury to or death of civilians, caused by 
acts of war, including bombardments or other attacks on land, 
on sea, or from the air, and all direct consequences thereof, and 
of all operations of war by the two groups of belligerents 
wherever arising; 

“(3) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by Germany or her allies as a victim of acts of 
cruelty, violence, or maltreatment (including injuries to life 
or health as a consequence of imprisonment, deportation, intern- 
ment, or evacuation, of exposure at sea, or being forced to labor), 
wherever arising, or who, as surviving dependent of any such 
civilian victim, suffered damage; 

“(4) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 

caused by Germany or her allies in their own territory, 
or in oecupied or invaded territory, as a victim of all acts in- 
jurious to health or capacity to work, or to honor, or who, as a 
surviving dependent of any such civilian victim, suffered dam- 


age; 

(5) Any citizen of the United States or any person serving 
in the military, naval, or air forces thereof who suffered dam- 
age caused by any kind of maltreatment by Germany or her 
allies as prisoners ef war; and 

“(6) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by being forced by Germany or her allies to 
labor without just remuneration: 

a “(b) The following shall be deemed claimants of the second 
ass: 

(1) Any citizen of the United States who suffered damage 
or injury inflicted on his property rights or interests, including 
any company or association in which he may be interested, in 
German territory as it existed August 1, 1914, or in the territory 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire by the application by 
such nations of either of the exceptional war measures or meas- 
ures of transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 3 of the an- 
nexes to section 4, entitled ‘Property rights and interests,’ of 
the ee of Versailles, Trianon, and St. Germain-en-Laye, 

vely; 

(2) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered dam- 
age in respect of all property, wherever situated, belonging to 
him, with the exception of naval and military works or mate- 
rials, which has been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed 
by the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on sea, or from, 
the air, or damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of 
any operations of war; and 

(3) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government or its 


agents or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 


ment or its agents since July 81, 1914, loss, damage, or injury 
to his person or property, directly or indirectly, whether through 
the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, 
American, or other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities, 
or of any operations of war, or otherwise, not hereinbefore enu- 
merated. 

„(e) The following shall be deemed claimants of the third 
class: 


“(17 The Government of the United States, representing the 
people thereof, for damage caused to the people thereof, for all 
its pensions or compensation in the nature of pensions to its naval 
or military victims of war—indluding members of its air 
force—whether mutilated, wounded, sick, or invalided, and to 
the dependents of such victims, the amount due being cal- 
culated for each of them as being the capitalized cost of such 
pensions and compensation on the basis ef the scales in force 
in France as to Germany at the date of November 11, 1921, 
and as to Austria and Hungary at the date of May 1, 1919; 

“€2) The Government of the United States for the cost of 
assistance by such Government to prisoners of war and to their 
families and dependents ; 

“(3) The Government of the United States for allowances by 
such Government to the families and dependents of mobilized 
persons or persons serying with its forces, the amount due to 
them for each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being 
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calculated for the Government on the basis of the 1 Mr. LODGE. I know him. 


scale for such payments in force in France during that year ; 

“(4) The Government of the United States for damage in 
respect of property wherever situated belonging to it, with the 
exception of naval and military works or materials which has 
been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed by the acts of 
Germany or her allies on land, on sea, or from the air, or 
damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any opera- 
tions of war; and 

“(5) The representatives of any civilian population of the 
United States which suffered damage in the form of levies, 
fines, and other similar exactions imposed upon them by Ger- 
many or her allies,” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unfortunately I was not present 


when the Senator from Alabama introduced his bill, and I | 


should like to ask him just what the purpose of the bill is. 
As I understand, it relates to the claims of American citizens 
against the German Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill proposes to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission, and gives them the usual au- 
thority vested in such commissions, following to a large extent 
the powers which were given to the Spanish Claims Commis- 
sion, with which the Senator from Massachusetts is familiar. 
The bill also provides that the commission shall have two years 
in which to hear these claims and determine the amounts and 
values thereof, and that the time of two years may be ex- 
tended for six months at a time if the President finds it desir- 
able to extend the time. A distinct limitation is placed upon 


the powers of the commission; but it is given the right to make | 


a final adjudication of all these claims unless the commission 
certifies the question as being a matter of so much importance 
that it should be decided by the Supreme Court, and then it 
may be decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator's bill provide for a wholly 
American commission? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would be entirely an American 
commission, because the claims of which it would have juris- 
diction would be American claims. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts will recall, Mr. Bradley 
Palmer stated before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that under the terms of the Versailles treaty Germany had 
consented that this whole matter should be submitted to the 
determination of the Congress of the United States, and those 
clauses of the Versailles treaty were ratified in the separate 
treaty of peace with Germany, for which the Senator from 
Massachusetts and I both voted. 


The matter, therefore, is within the power -of Congress. | 


Purely American claims are involved. The German Govern- 
ment, committing its nationals, has consented that Congress 
shall determine the matter. In introducing the bill of course 
I recognize that Congress must determine what action it will 


take. The bill only expresses my view as to the lines on which | 


the question should be determined; but more than a year has 
passed by since our treaty of peace with Germany was signed, 
and I think the time has come when Congress should act. As 
the Senator from Massachusetts remembers, Mr. Palmer, who 
is one of the ablest lawyers in his State, and represented our 
Government at Paris in this matter, stated without contradic- 
tion before the Committee on Foreign Relations that the deter- 
mination of this question rested in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. LODGE, I have no question of the power of Congress to | 


deal with any question connected with those claims, but I had 
supposed that the matter could be settled by an agreement with 
Germany under the treaty of peace. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It could not be settled with Germany 
without our making another treaty, because the present treaty 
is the law of the land, and that treaty contemplates that this 
question shall be determined by Congress, although, of course, 
the President could negotiate another treaty with Germany, 
wiping out the terms of the existing treaty and establishing 
new treaty rights. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no bitterness against our 
late German enemies, I have no feeling of that kind, but it 
would be far from my disposition to see the heirs of the people 


who were murdered in the sinking of the Lusitania go before a | 


mixed tribunal to determine whether or not they had a legal 
claim against the German Government or its nationals. 

Mr. LODGE. I myself should never assent to that. It is only 
a question, as I understand, of settling amounts; and the Sena- 
tor's idea is that that can be done by our own commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably. I do not rest this con- 
tention on my own statement, but, as I stated, Mr. Palmer, a 
Republican, not a Democrat, an able lawyer in the Senator's 
own State, whom he knows well—— 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Who represented our Government in 
connection with all of this property at Versailles and wrote 
the article in reference to this matter in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles—— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I remember his examination before the 
committee very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Stated, without contradiction before the 
Senator’s committee, that this was now a question for the de- 
termination of the Congress and not for the determination of 
anybody else. 

M. LODGE. The Senator's plan is that we should have a 
commission to determine the claims and present them as Gov- 
ernment claims? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill provides for a commission to 
determine our rights in the matter, to fix the amount of the 
claims, decide whether they are equitable and lawful, and to 
certify them. Then it gives the German Government an oppor- 
tunity to pay them if it will; and if the German Government 
then refuses to pay them, the bill proposes to make the property 
which is now in our hands, which has been taken by the Alien 
Property Custodian, subject to the payment of the claims. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the bill. I merely 
wished to understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Alabama contemplates, in case 
the German Government does not pay these claims, that we 
may confiscate the individual property of German nationals 
which has been seized by us and devote its proceeds to their 
payment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We confiscated that property in March. 
1918, when we adopted the amendment which I proposed to the 
trading with the enemy act by the vote of every Senator who 
was then present, except one, and by a unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives; but the question of confiscation no 
longer exists, because, under the treaties which have already 
been made, the German Government, speaking for itself and its 
nationals, has conceded that this property may be used to pay 
these claims if the German Government does not pay them. 

Mr. BORAH. But what the German Government concedes 
and what we are in honor bound to do, and as a matter of wise 
policy should do, are two entirely different propositions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I agree with the Senator in 
his main statement, but not in his inference, because I think 
that if Congress is in honor bound to do anything, it is in honor 
bound to protect the rights of American citizens who had their 
property and their lives ruthlessly destroyed by an enemy 
Government. For us to say that we owe anything to the people 
who at that time, in March, 1918, were dropping bombs on 
London from airplanes, destroying private property, murder- 
ing innocent citizens, and who from a distance of 75 miles 
Were firing cannon upon Paris, not for military purposes but 
| for the purpose of terrorizing innocent citizens in the heart of 
| Paris—to say that the Congress of the United States is in 
honor bound to protect the rights of the citizens of that Gov- 
| ernment rather than the rights of American citizens is not at 
all in accord with my viewpoint on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not disagree with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama at all that Congress is in honor bound to 
protect the rights of American citizens; but it is in honor bound 
to protect them in an honorable way, and, in my judgment, it 
would not be an honorable way to protect them by confiscating, 
| because of the depredations of the Government of their country, 
| the individual property of those Germans who invested in this 
| country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to state to the Senator that 
there is no man on the floor of the Senate for whose opinions 

| and independence of judgment on the great questions that come 
| before the Senate I have more respect than I have for those of 
| the Senator from Idaho, but I differ absolutely with him on 
this question. The old principle of international law that an 
invading army should respect the property of the citizens of the 
country in which the army advanced was right in its day and 
time, but to-day peoples make war against other peoples. Ger- 
many could not have sustained herself for a year if the people 
| of Germany had not been behind the German Government. 

They depredated the property and destroyed the lives of inno- 
cent people, including our own nationals and those of our 

allies, miles behind the lines, where there was no military 
| operation proceeding, They even went to the extent when Hin- 
| denburg made his retreat of destroying the forests of the 
| French peasants. To say, since we took this property, as we 

did, as an act of war, that we are under any obligation to re- 
turn it to those people who destroyed our people and our allies’ 
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property, it seems to me goes a long way beyond the ethics of 
the case. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, the doctrine for which I con- 
tend is one which we have been advocating ever since we have 
been a Government. We have been pioneers in presenting and 
insisting upon that doctrine. We have written it in treaties, 
we haye written it in the decisions of our courts, and we have 
succeeded in writing it into international law. I do not think 
that we are in a position to controvert the proposition at this 
time. We can protect our citizens in their rights without de- 
stroying the doctrine for which we have been contending for a 
hundred years, a doctrine sound in justice and wise as a mat- 
ter of expediency. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is right, of course, that in 
the early days we did eontend for it, and that doctrine was 
embodied in international law, but when the great World War 
broke out, when war was made under sea and in the air against 
citizens and not against armies, that principle of international 
law was relegated to the rear, and the Congress itself aban- 
doned it when it voted for the amendment which I offered on 
this floor in March, 1918, to confiscate this enemy property. 
I do not know whether or not the Senator was present in the 
Senate when the vote was taken, but if he was he voted for 
the amendment, because there was but one vote in the Senate 
east against it on a roll call, and that was not the vote of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the statement made 
by the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was discussing the question with the 
Senator from Idaho, and I will yield first to him, if the Senator 
from Montana will pardon me. 

Mr. BORAH, I was only going to say that I do not remem- 
ber the vote on the particular amendment to which the Sena- 
tor has reference, but I do know the construction which was 
placed upon that act in the debate in the House and in the 
Senate and in the report of the Senate committee, and it was 
not that of confiscation at all, and we so understood it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, when the 
amendment was presented in the Senate I made a short state- 
ment on the floor, and I said then that I regarded the act of taking 
and selling this property as a war act and one of the strongest 
blows that we could aim against Germany and its nationals to 
affect their morale behind the lines, and I believe it was. So 
there is no question about the position which I took. 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied that there is no doubt as to the 
position which the Senator occupied or as to his individual 
views, but I think, if the Senator will recur to the debate and 
the report of the committee, he will have no trouble in arriving 
at the conclusion that there were quite a number of Senators 
who entertained an entirely different view as to the effect and 
purpose of that act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Where the Senator is making the mis- 
take is in his recollection. The trading with the enemy act 
was passed in 1917, if I recollect aright. That act was re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee and there was considerable 
debate on it, and under it the Alien Property Custodian was 
directed to take this property and to hold it in trust for the 
German owners. That is the debate the Senator is thinking 
about; but in March, 1918, I proposed an amendment which 
wiped out that idea entirely. I proposed the amendment as an 
act of war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, was not that amendment 
put on a deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was put on an appropriation bill, 
but it came up on the floor of the Senate and was not reported 
from a committee. The only report that was made was the 
speech which I made on the subject. There was very little de- 
bate on it, but it was clearly stated when I presented it that 
it was a reprisal against the German Government and its na- 


tionals as an act of war. 
Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, was it a confiscatory 


Yes; it took this property and author- 
Instead of the trusteeship provided for 
Yes; it wiped out the idea of a trustee- 


in the original act? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
ship. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield te the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I rose because I find myself in 
entire disagreement with the Senator from Alabama with re- 
spect to the purpose and effect of the act to which he refers. 
I shall regard it as most extraordinary if the Senate or the 
Congress of the United States shall let it be understood that 
we have already resolved to confiscate and have confiscated 
this property. The fact about the matter, as has been indi- 
cated, is that the act originally provided that the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian should possess himself of these German inter- 
ests and hold them in trust subject to further direction of 
Congress. He was authorized in the original act to sell and 
dispose of property that was perishable in character; but the 
avails of the property thus disposed of became trust funds in 
his hands in exactly the same manner as the property origi- 
nally was, subject to the disposition of Congress. 

In the spring of 1918 the amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Alabama was enacted by Congress. That, if I 
have any just conception whatever of its provisions, was not 
a confiscatory statute at all. It simply extended the powers 
of the Alien Property Gustodian with reference to the sale 
and disposition of the property. He originally was restricted 
in his powers of sale to property that was perishable in char- 
acter, and only such as was perishable in character. It was 
conceived that it would be unwise to allow the great industrial 
plants which had been built up in this country by German 
capital to go back into German hands after the war was over; 
and Congress resolved to put that property in such shape as 
that those particular industrial properties should not go back 
into German hands, and they authorized the Alien Property 
Custodian to dispose of those properties, and he now holds the 
avails of those properties, cash instead of factories and lands 
and stocks and that sort of thing. The Alien Property Cus- 
tedian holds that cash, subject to such disposition as the Con- 
gress may at any time see fit to make with respect to it; and 
when the time comes there are some of us, I am sure, who will 
desire to be heard upon the propriety—indeed, Mr. President, 
the wisdom—of appropriating this property to the satisfaction 
of just claims of our citizens, not against the owners of this 
property but against the German Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, If the Senator will pardon me, 
I merely desire to add that it becomes a matter of more sig- 
nificance, of more importance, of more deep-seated importance, 
to the people of the United States at this time than perhaps at 
any other time in our history. Capital is going from our coun- 
try into investments in all the countries of the world in quan- 
tities that were never thought of before in our history. Shall 
we now recede from the position we took, and, in the event of 
our unfortunately getting entangled in war with some of these 
countries into which American capital is now going, shall we 
give them a precedent for the confiscation of that property, 
or shall we adhere to the time-honored principle that has char- 
acterized our foreign relations upon this subject up to the 
present time? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption in that connection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for a question. I desire to 
answer what the Senator from Montana has said. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I do not want to answer him. I 
just want te ask him a question in connection with what he 
has just said, and it is this: No matter what the previous 
Congresses may have had in mind about the taking of this 
property and as to its ultimate disposition, no matter whether 
it has been converted into cash or not, no matter whether at 
one time they may have considered that they were confiscating 
it and at another time perhaps that they were holding it as 
trustee, the final act of Congress in relation to it was that it 
should be held subject to the future disposition of Congress, 
was it not? So that to-day the whole question is before us 
to decide what the policy of Congress shall be with relation 
to this property. è 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the Senator’s question 
from the standpoint of this bill. He is clearly right in his 
contention that the Congress has the power of disposition and 
can return this property to its German owne.s if it desires to 
do so. I favor the American citizen.and not the German citi- 
zen, but it is clearly within the power of Congress; and I have 
had the bill referred to a committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Montana and the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut are both honored members—the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—where they will have full and free opportunity to 
consider it. 
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I think, however, that the Senator is wrong in his viewpoint 


as to what the condition is now. If he desires to say that we 


Pag 150) ia FUN DEADET AML ea CONAD er aes votes of 
a majority of the Congress in favor of giving it back to the 
German nationals, I concede that the Congress can do so. It 


can give away anything, as it gave $20,000,000 to to Russia a 
short time ago; but the Senator, I think, has in mind in mak- 


however, he will refer to what I said when I reported the 


amendment to authorize the taking of all of this property and 
selling it, except the patents, be will see that T stated that it 
contemplated an act of war. That is a very different proposi- 
tion from holding the property as trustee; but I want to say 
to the Senator in addition to that, not for the purpose of con- 
troverting his viewpoint but to call attention to the fact that 
when I originally proposed the amendment—which was adopted 
by the vote of every Senator in this Chamber who voted, ex- 
cept one—authorizing the Alien Property Custodian to take 
this property and sell it and put the money in the Treasury of 
the United States and afterwards invest it in Liberty bonds, 
inadvertently I left out of my amendment the power to sell 
the patents. It never entered my mind that the patents did 
not constitute a destructible property. It was not a property 
that had to be taken care of. There was no occasion for sell- 
ing the patents, except to take them away from their German 
owners. Subsequently to the time when I offered my amend- 
mernt—I do not remember who it came from—some one 
offered a proposal here, either a bill or amendment, and the 
Congress passed it, authorizing the President of the United 
States to take over and confiscate the patents. 

As to the question to which the Senator refers about our 
making investments the world over, that is a question that the 
great merchants may consider. I look at these questions from 
a standpoint of lasting peace; and I believe to-day that if the 
German junkers—I am not referring to the plain people of 
Germany, but I am talking of the millionaires who sat behind 
the Emperor and gave him the pecuniary power to pursue the 
ruthless war that cost us thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars—if the ruthless junker class of Germany had known 
when they started into this war that under international law 
their individual property was subject to confiscation, they 
would have hesitated on the brink. I believe to-day that the 
best bond that can be given by the great nations of the world 
to maintain peace is to abandon the idea that the great wealth 
of the world shall be protected in time of war, and let the 
man know who puts up the dollars to fight wars that if he 
goes to war his own dollars are subject to confiscation as well 
as the lives of his neighbors’ sons. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there are no doubt 
two sides to that question, and in due time we will consider 
both of them; but for the present I have before me the act of 
March 28, 1918, and I think there can be no doubt whatever, 
from the reading of the language of the law, what the purpose 

of the Congress in the matter was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator must read the language of 
the law in connection with the remarks I made when I pre- 
sented the amendment to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but unfortunately, as the 
Senator knows, there is a rule which forbids us from paying 
very much attention to debates in construing statutes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The debates may not be admissible in 
construing statutes, but when you come down to the legal 
point we have passed that. That is no longer an issue. The 
German Government has made a treaty authorizing us to take 
this property and pay our nationals with it. It is a treaty right 
existing between the two Governments. If you put it on the 
strict legal basis, the meaning of the language, whether we 
confiseated it or not is not of importance, because they have 
signed the treaty of Berlin, which has been ratified by both 
Governments, and they have consented that we may take this 
property to pay our own nationals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am simply concerned in the 
question as to whether or not we have actually confiscated this 
property. This was the statute: 
V 

The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the 
powers of a common-law trustee in respect of all 8 other than 
money, which has been or shall be, or ae has been or shall be 
required to be, conveyed, transferred: ed, 2 — “paid, over 


to him in rsuance of the provisions ae act, and, in addition 
thereto, under the 2 and the PASE 
and under euch rules and regulations as the Preside President shall prescribe, 


shall have power to manage such 
respect thereof or make any di: 
by sale or otherwise, and 


prope: do an Sot oE nes 35 
. thereof, 
5 may be 


8 5 


thereto or 


an 
Sta geet fg geld ¢ only to —— — 
high: bidder, after public A caine pec of 


which shall where the 2 w a major po ereof is situ- 
ated, unless the President, sta the reasons "therefor, f in the public 
interest . Provided further, That when sold 
at public the Alien Property Custedian upon the ener of the 
President the reasons therefor, shall have the right to reeet 
all bids and resell such property at public sale or otherwise as 


nt per perty from the alien 
osed pak 


an un cipal, or for resale to 
person not a citizen ort the United Erata or for the benefit of a person 
not a citizen of the United States all be guilty of a misdemeanor, 


conviction, shall be 3 — to a of not 
$10, 97 or ing impriso; 


more 7 
iprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both, an 

SRA EER Pe ey gt B 
unin rated amociation, 0 or company, or trustee, or trustees — 1 

States donning shares or certificates repr a hie Banen 
interests to transfer such shares or apes eae 833 n its or a 
books into the name of the Alien Property odian upon eee 
a N = the presentation of the pepe which represent 
such al interests. The Alien Property Custodian shall 
forthwith deposit in the Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore 
provided, the proceeds of any such property or rights so sold by him.” 

So he continues the common-law trustee of the avails, just as 
he was of the original property. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator from Alabama asked 
to have printed in the Rrecorp the bill which has just been 
intreduced by him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I asked to have a synopsis of the bill 
printed in the RECORD, and I have no objection to having the 
bill printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would like to have it printed in the 
ReEcorp, so that everybody interested may know what it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I ask that it may be printed in the 
Rxcon in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3852) to amend an act entitled “An act to define, reguiste, 
aud punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, as amended. 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended, be, and hereby is, 
amended by adding thereto the following sections: 

“Sec. 20, (a) A commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the enemy property claims commission, 
hereinafter referred to as the commission, which shall be cam- 
posed of six commissioners, all of whom shall be learned in the 
law, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. No more than three of the 

ts shall be appointed from the same political party. 
One of said commissioners shall be designated by the terms of 
his appointment to be the president of the commission. 

“(b) The President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall fill all vacancies which 

occur in said commission. 

„(e) Any commissioner may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

“(d) Each of the members of the commission, the Assistant 
Attorney General, the attorneys, and the clerk provided herein 
shall be citizens of the United States, and shall take the oath 
8 office prescribed by law to be taken by officers of the United 

tates. 

“(e) The commission shall have a seal with such device as 
it may order. 

“(f) The commission may sit as a whole or in two divisions, 
each composed of three members of the commission. The com- 
mission may divide and assign its business to such divisions 
of the commission, reserving for the consideration of the entire 
commission such matters as it may deem advisable. Two of 
the commissioners constituting such a division of the commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
assigned to such division, and the agreement of two such com- 
missioners shall be necessary to decide any question arising 
before such division of the commission. Four members of the 

entire commission shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, and the agreement of four such commissioners 
shall be necessary to decide any question arising before said 
entire commission. 

“See. 21. (a) The said commission shall, within 30 days 
after the appointment of the members thereof, meet, and it 
shall thereafter hold its’ sessions in the city of Washington, 
D. 


“(b) The said commission shall proceed immediately after 
its first meeting, with all convenient dispatch, to arrange and 
docket the several claims admissible hereunder, and to consider 
the evidence which shall have been or which may be offered by 
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the respective claimants, and in opposition thereto, allowing 
such further time for the production of such further evidence 
as may be required and as it shall think reasonable and just; 
and shall thereupon proceed to determine and award upon each 
of the said claims according to the provisions hereof. 

„(e) The said commission is hereby authorized to publish 
notice of its sessions and to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations, not contravening the laws of the United States, for 
regulating the forms and mode of procedure before the said 
commission, and to carry into full and complete effect the pro- 
visions hereof. Such rules and mode of procedure made with 
regard to claims filed under section 29 herein shall conform, so 
far as practicable, to the mode of procedure and practice of 
the district courts of the United States. The said commission 
is hereby vested with the same powers now possessed by the 
district courts of the United States to compel the attendance 
and testimony of parties, claimants, and witnesses, to preserve 
order, and to punish for contempt, and to compel the production 
of any books or papers deemed material to the consideration of 
any claim or matter pending before the said commission. 

“(d) The said commission is also vested with all the powers 
now possessed by the district courts of the United States to 
take or procure testimony in foreign countries. Such testi- 
mony may be taken, pursuant to the provisions of existing 
laws and the rules of practice of the district courts of the 
United States, so far as applicable, before the commission or 
any commissioner or commissioners appointed to take testi- 
mony hereunder. 

“(e) The marshal of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, or his deputies, shall serve, within said District, all 
process issued by said commission, preserve order in the place 
of sitting, and execute the orders of said commission; and out- 
side the District of Columbia the process of said commission 
shall be served by the United States marshals, or their depu- 
ties, in their respective districts: Provided, however, That the 
said commission or any commissioner appointed by it to take 
testimony in the United States or foreign countries is hereby 
authorized to appoint an officer to serve any process issued by 
said commission or commissioner. 

“(f) When testimony is to be taken before the commission 
or any commissioner appointed to take testimony within any 
District, Territory, or insular possession, the clerk of any court 
of the United States for such District or Territory or the clerk 
of any local judicial tribunal for such insular possession shall, 
on application of the commission or commissioner appointed to 
‘take testimony, or of any party to the proceeding, or his at- 
torney, issue a subpœna for such witness, commanding him to 
appear and testify before the commission or commissioner at a 
time and place stated in the subpœna; and if any witness, after 
being duly served with such subpœna, refuses or neglects to 
appear, or after appearing refuses to testify, not being privi- 
leged from giving testimony, and such refusal or neglect is 
proved to the satisfaction of any judge of the court whose clerk 
issues the subpœna, such judge may proceed to enforce obedi- 
ence to the process or punish the disobedience as any court of 
the United States or such insular possession may proceed in 
case of disobedience to process of subpœna to testify issued by 
such court; and the production before such commission or com- 
missioner of any paper or writing, written instrument, book, 
or other document may also be required in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 869 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

“(g) Each of the said commissioners and the clerk and each 
of the commissioners to take testimony shall have authority to 
administer oaths and affirmations and to take the depositions 
of claimants, parties, and witnesses in all matters pending be- 
fore or to be presented before the commission; and if any per- 
son shall knowingly and willfully swear or affirm falsely in 
such examination or deposition to any matter or fact touehing 
which such person is examined, or if any person, whether 
claimant or witness, shall so swear or affirm falsely to the 
contents of any memorial, petition, affidavit, deposition, or 
other paper containing any matter or fact pertaining to any 
claim or proceeding pending before or to be presented before 
said commission, or shall, in giving testimony or in swearing 
or affirming to any deposition, affidavit, or other paper before 
any officer authorized to administer oaths or to take such testi- 
mony, swear or affirm falsely to any matter or fact pertaining 
to any claim or proceeding pending or to be presented before 
said commission, every such person so swearing or affirming 
falsely as aforesaid shall be deemed guilty of perjury just as 
if such false oath or affirmation had been taken in a judicial 
proceeding in any of the courts of the United States or in any 
local judicial tribunal of any insular possession, and shall be 
liable to indictment and trial in the district court of the United 


States for the district in which such perjury shall have been 
committed, or in the proper courts of the United States for 
the Territory or District of Columbia, or in proper courts of the 
insular possession in which such perjury shall have been com- 
mitted, and shall upon conviction suffer such punishment as is 
provided by the laws of the United States or of the insular 
possession for that offense. No person shall be excluded as a 
witness before the commission because such person is a party 
to or interested in the claim or proceeding; and any claimant or 
party in interest may be examined as a witness on the part of 
the Government. 

“(h) All claims filed hereunder shall be filed with the clerk 
of the commission, and the prosecution of the claim shall be 
deemed to have commenced at the date of such filing. 

“ Src. 22. (a) The commission shall appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of a clerk, and may also appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of one or more messengers, stenographers, typists, 
interpreters, and such other employees as the business of the 
commission may require; and may also appoint and fix the 
compensation or fees of one or more commissioners—who are 
herein designated as commissioners to take testimony—who 
shall be citizens of the United States, whose duty it shall be 
to take testimony in the United States or in foreign countries 
in such cases as may be brought before the said commission, 
but no compensation shall be paid in excess of that paid for 
like or similar service in the departments and executive agen- 
cies of the United States. 

„(b) Each of the said members of the commission shall be 
paid monthly at the rate of $7,500 per annum. The Depart- 
ment of State shall provide said commission with all necessary 
and suitable rooms and offices for holding its sessions and trans- 
acting its business. All the expenses, including the salaries 
and compensation of said commission and of its officers and 
employees, shall be paid by the Department of State upon 
vouchers certified by the president of the commission, or by 
order of the members of the commission in case of his absence 
or inability to act. 

“Sec. 23. It shall be the duty of the commission, and it shall 
have jurisdiction, to receive, examine, and adjudicate all claims 
filed as provided herein. It shall adjudicate said claims ac- 
cording to the merits of the several cases, the principles of 
equity, and of law. 

“Src. 24. (a) The orders, judgments, awards, and decrees of 
the commission or any division thereof shall be final, unless a 
new trial or rehearing shall be granted by said commission, 
and no retrial or rehearing shall be had except upon motion 
made within 80 days of said order, judgment, award, or de- 
cree. 

“(b) When the commission is in doubt as to any question of 
law arising upon the facts in any case before it, it may state 
the facts and the question of law so arising and certify the 
same to the Supreme Court of the United States for its de- 
cision, and said court shall have jurisdiction to consider and 
decide the same. 

“Sec. 25. (a) The commission, immediately after its award 
shall have been made and become final, shall transmit a copy 
thereof, certified by the clerk of the commission and signed by 
the president of the commission, or by at least two other mem- 
bers of the commission in his absence or inability to act, to the 
Alien Property Custodian or Treasurer of the United States, 
or both, as the case may be, which officials, thereafter, as soon 
as may be, shall dispose of any money or other property in 
accordance with such award. 

“ (b) The powers and jurisdiction hereby granted to said 
commission shall be in force and continue for the period of 
two years from the date the commission meets for the first 
time, as provided in section 21 hereof, and for no longer time: 
Provided, That the President may from time to time extend 
the said period beyond said two years, not exceeding six months 
in each instance, when in his judgment such extension is neces- 
sary to enable the commission to complete its work: And pro- 
vided further, That in case the commission shall have com- 
pleted its work before the expiration of the said two years or 
any extension granted by the President, he may dissolve said 
commission. Immediately after the commission shall have com- 
pleted its work all the files and records of said commission 
shall be deposited in the Department of State. 

“ Sre. 26. (a) The President shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one additional Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, who shall hold his office 
during the existence of said commission, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is empowered to employ and fix the 
compensation of such other attorneys and employees as the 
duties laid upon his office by the provisions hereof may require. 
It shall be the duty of said Assistant Attorney General and 
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attorneys to appear as attorney and counsel for the United 
States under the direction of the Attorney General and to de- 
fend its interests in all claims and proceedings before said 
commission. 

“(b) Service of all notices of claims and petitions filed 
hereunder shall be made upon the Attorney General at such 
time and in such manner as may be prescribed by the com- 
mission. 

“(c) The defense of the United States to any claim shall be 
made under such rules and regulations as the commission may 
prescribe: Provided, That should the Attorney General fail to 
so defend any claim the claimant may proceed with the case 
under such rules as the commission may adopt; but the claim- 
ant shall not in such cases have award for his claim, or for 
any part thereof, unless he shall establish the same by proof 
satisfactory to the commission. 

“ Smc. 27. (a) All money or other property or the proceeds 
of the sale thereof held by the Alien Property Custodian or 
Treasurer of the United States by virtue of the trading with 
the enemy aet, as amended, the return of which is now author- 
ized by section 9 thereof, shall be, 2s elsewhere provided herein, 
returned to the owner thereof or his agent or legal representa- 
tive. 

“(b) Claims made under this section by any person asserting 
citizenship of the United States by naturalization process shall 
not be denied on the ground of any presumption of expatriation 
which may have arisen against him if he has returned to the 
United States and gives satisfactory evidence of his loyalty 
to the United States during his absence abroad. 

„(e) Claims made under this section and subsections (b) and 


ever waived and barred. 

“Sec. 28. All money and other property, including the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof, held by eee eres nar 
or the Treasurer of the United States by virtue of 
with the enemy act, as amended, which at the time it 
veyed, assigned, transferred, delivered, or paid over to the Alien 
Property Custodian, or required so to be, or or seized by him, be- 

pann re- 


+ 
: 


or legal representative, eee 
allowed by the commission to claimants under ae 29 29 and 
30 hereof are otherwise satisfied; otherwise the same shall be 
first subject te the payment thereof as herein provided. The 
Alien Property Custedian shall classify all — money 77 
other property in two lists—one covering that belonging to 
Germany and its nationals, the other covering that belonging 
to Austria-Hungary and its nationals, as follows: 

“ Glass 1, Money and other property belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, or any political or municipal subdivision thereof, or 
any agent or agency thereof. 

“ Olass 2. (a) All other money and property belonging to any 
person not enumerated in the foregoing class 1, the return of 
which is not authorized by section 27 hereof. 

“(b) No person enumerated in this section shall file claim 
for the return of his money or other property until such time 
as the commission shall announce it will receive such claims: 
Provided, That all such claims shall be filed with the commis- 
sion within one year after the date of such announcement by 
the commission or shall be thereafter forever waived and 
barred. 

“Sec. 29. (a) The following shall be deemed claimants ef 
the first class hereunder: 

“(1) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
damage growing out of acts committed by the German Govern- 
ment or by any German authorities since July 81, 1914, and 
prior to April 6, 1917, or by the Austro- Government 
or by any Austrian or Hungarian authorities since July 28, 
1914, and prior to December 7, 1917; 

(2) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damages by injury, er who, as surviving dependent, suffered 
damages by personal injury to or death of civilians, caused 
by acts of war, including bombardments or other attacks on 
land, on sea, or from the air, and all direct consequences 
thereof, and of all operations ef war by the two groups of bel- 
ligerents wherever arising; 

(3) Any civilian citizen of the United States who ed 
damage caused by Germany or her allies as a victim of acts 
of cruelty, violence, or maltreatment (including injuries to 
life or health as a consequence of imprisonment, deportation, 
internment, or evacuation, of exposure at sea or being forced 
to labor), wherever arising, or who, as surviving dependent of 
any such civilian victim, suffered damage; 


“(4) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by Germany or her allies in their own territory, 
er in occupied or invaded territory, as a victim of all acts 
injurious to health er capacity to work, or to honor, or who, 
as a surviving dependent of any such civilian victim, suffered 


damage; 

“(5) Any citizen of the United States or any person Serving 

the military, naval, or air forces thereof who suffered dam- 
age caused by any kind of maltreatment by Germany or her 
allies of prisoners of war; and 

“(6) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by being forced by Germany or her allies to 
labor without just remuneration. 

“(b) The following shall be deemed claimants of the second 


“(1) Any citizen of the United States who suffered damage 
or injury inflicted on his property rights or interests, includ- 
ing any company or association in which he may be interested 
in German territory as it existed August 1, 1914, or in the 
territory of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire by the ap- 
plication by such nations ef either of the exceptional war 
measures or measures of transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 
and 8 of the annexes to section 4, entitled ‘Property rights 
and interests,’ of the treaties of Version, Trianon, and St. 
Germain-en-Laye, respectively ; 

“(2) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
damage in respect of all property, wherever situated, belonging 
to him, with the exception of naval and military works or ma- 
terials, which has been carried off, seized, injured, or de- 
stroyed by the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on sea, 
or from the air, or damage directly in consequence of hos- 
tilities or of any operations of war; and 

“(8) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or in- 
jury to his person or property, directly or indirectly, whether 
through the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro- 
Hungarian, American, or other corporations, or in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, not 
hereinbefore enumerated. 

4 The following shall be deemed claimants of the third 

88: 

“(1) The Government of the United States, representing the 
people thereof, for damage caused to the people thereof for all 
its pensions or compensation the nature of pensions to its 
naval and military victims of war—including members of its 
air force—whether mutilated, wounded, sick, or invalided, and 
to the dependents of such victims, the amount due being cal- 
culated for each of them as being the capitalized cost of such 
pensions and compensation on the basis of the scales in force 
in France as to Germany at the date of November 11, 1921, and 
as to Austria and Hungary at the date of May 1, 1919; 

*(2) The Government of the United States, for the cost of 
assistance by such Government to prisoners of war and to their 
families and dependents ; 

“(3) The Government of the United States, for allowances 
by such Government to the families and dependents ef mobilized 
persons or persons serving with its ferces, the amount due to 
them for each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being 
calculated for the Government on the basis of the average scale 
for such payments in force in France during that year; 

“(4) The Government of the United States, for damage in 
respect of property wherever situated belonging to it, with the 

of naval and military works or materials, which has 
been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed by the acts of 
Germany or her allies on land, on sea, or from the air, or dam- 
age directly in consequence of ans or of any operations 
of war; and 

5) The representatives of any civilian population of the 
United States which suffered damage in the form of levies, 
fines, and other similar exactions imposed upon them by Ger- 
many or her allies, 

“(d) The award to any claimant under this section shall be 
only for the amount of the actual damage which said claimant 
shall prove that he has sustained. Remote or prospective dam- 
ages shall not be awarded. The awards made to claimants 
under this section shall includg interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from the date that the loss, damage, or injury 
was sustained by the claimant until such date as the award is 


paid. 

“(e) All claims under this section shall be filed with the com- 
mission within six months after the date the commission holds 
its first „ Or shall be thereafter forever waived and 


meeting, 
barred: Provided, That the commission may, in its discretion, 
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extend the time for filing said claims for an additional period, 
not exceeding six months. 

“(f) Any claim prosecuted under this section shall be pre- 
sented by petition containing such allegations and in such 
form as the commission may require. The petition shall be 
signed and be verified by the affidavit of the claimant, his 
attorney, or agent. 

“(g) All persons whom the commission may require shall be 
made parties defendant, and service shall be obtained upon 
all parties defendent in accordance with the practice in the 
district courts. 

“(h) In case any award is rendered by the commission to 
claimants under this section, the commission shall, upon motion 
of che attorney or counsel for the claimant, allow in addition 
to the amount thereby awarded such counsel and attorney 
fees to the counsel and attorneys employed by the claimant or 
claimants, respectively, as the commission shall determine to 
be just and reasonable as compensation for the services ren- 
dered the claimant in prosecuting such claims, which allowance 
shall be entered as a part of the award in such case and 
shall be made specifically payable to said attorney or counsel 
as a part of said award, the payment of which shall be in full 
compensation to the counsel or attorney for prosecuting such 
claim; and all other liens upon, or assignments, sales, trans- 
fers, either absolute or conditional, for services rendered or to 
be rendered, about any claim or part or parcel thereof, pro- 
vided for in this amendment heretofore or hereafter made or 
done before such award is rendered and payment thereof made 
shall be absolutely void and of no effect. 

“(i) The commission shall order the payment of all claims 
allowed by it to claimants under this section against the 
nation concerned, in so far as such awards are otherwise 
unsatisfied, out of the money and other property enumerated 
in section 28 hereof which shall have been classified as belong- 
ing to it and its nationals: Provided, That all the money and 
other property constituting the first class set forth therein shall 
be exhausted before that constituting the second class shall be 
subject to such awards, and in event all money and other prop- 
erty classified as belonging to one of the former enemy nations 
and its nationals shall be more than sufficient to satisfy all 
awards against it, the balance shall be held subject to the 
satisfaction of the awards which may be rendered against the 
other enemy nation concerned, if such other awards are not 
otherwise satisfied: Provided further, That the same shall not 
be so used until all money and alt property belonging to such 
other nation and its nationals shall have been exhausted. 

“Awards allowed to claimants of the first class shall be paid 
before awards allowed to claimants of the second and third 
class, and awards allowed to claimants of the second class shail 
be paid before awards allowed to claimants of the third class, 
and should such money and other property be insufficient to 
satisfy in full awards to claimants of any one of said three 
classes the same and/or the proceeds thereof shall be distributed 
ratably among the several claimants of that class. - 

„(J) All money held by the Alien Property Custodian or by 
the Treasurer of the United States belonging to persons in the 
class then subject to the payment of awards under this section 
shall be exhausted in the satisfaction of such awards before 
the property held by the Alien Property Custodian belonging to 
the same or other persons in the same class be subject to liqui- 
dation for the payment of such awards. 

„(k) So far as such awards shall be payable by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, all or any part of same may, at his 
option, be paid in United States bonds, at par, provided that any 
amount of the award of which a $50 bond is not a factor shall 
be paid in currency. - 

“Serc. 30. (a) Any person enumerated in section 27 or section 
28 claiming any right, title, or interest in any money or other 
property which has been conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or seized 
by him and held by him or the Treasurer of the United States 
by virtue of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, 
may, as provided in said sections, respectively, file with the 
commission a notice of his claim containing an application for 
allowance thereof, under oath and in such form and containing 
such particulars as the commission shall require; and the 
commission may order the payment, conveyance, transfer, as- 
signment, or delivery of the money or other property so held 
by the Alien Property Custodian or Treasurer of the United 
States, or of the interest to which the commission shall deter- 
mine said claimant is entitled, to said claimant, his agent, or 
attorney. 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States, or his legal repre- 
sentative, to whom any debt which became due prior to July 


14, 1919, may be owing from any person whose money or other 
property is subject to the payment of claims as provided in sec- 
tion 29 hereof, may file notice of such claim containing an ap- 
plication for the allowance thereof, as provided in the fore- 
going subsection (a); and the commission may, with the as- 
sent of the owner of said money or other property, and of all 
persons claiming any right, title, or interest therein, order the 
payment, conveyance, transfer, assignment, or delivery of the 
money or other property so held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian or by the Treasurer of the United States, or of the 
interest therein to which the commission shall determine said 
claimant is entitled, to said claimant, his agent, or attorney. 

“(c) Any claimant enumerated in the foregoing subsection 
(b) who is unable to obtain assent to the payment of the debt 
as provided therein may make application for the allowance of 
said debt by filing a petition therefor, as provided for claim- 
ants under section 29 hereof, and the commission shall proceed 
to adjudicate upon said claim under the same rules and 
5 as it may provide for claimants under said sec- 

on * . 

“(d) The Alien Property Custodian and the Treasurer of the 
United States shall not comply with any award or order of 
the commission allowed to claimants under the foregoing sub- 
sections (b) and (c) until all of the awards of the commission 
to claimants enumerated in section 29 herein have been paid 
or otherwise satisfied. Claimants under said subsections (b) 
and (c) shall be entitled to priority of payment according to 
the time of the filing of their respective claims. 

“(e) All applications for the allowance of claims made to 
the President in accordance with the provisions of section 9 of 
the trading with the enemy act, as amended, which have not, 
at the time the commission meets for the first time as provided 
in section 21 hereof, been allowed or disallowed, shall be de- 
livered over to the commission, and all applications so pending 
shall be deemed to have been filed with the commission as of 
such time. The commission, upon the receipt of said applica- 
tions, shall proceed to adjudicate upon such claims in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof: Provided, That after the com- 
mission meets for the first time, as provided in section 21 
hereof, no further applications for the allowance of claims shall 
be received by the President under the said section 9, nor shall 
the President, on his own motion, dispose of any money or 
other property under the provisions of said section 9. The 
commission is hereby authorized to allow any claim for debt 
which might have been allowed under said section 9, provided 
that any such claim shall be filed under the same terms and 
conditions as any other claim hereunder and subject to the 
same restrictions as provided in said section 9. r 

“(f) Nothing contained herein shall in anywise prejudice the 
rights of any claimant who has heretofore instituted, or shall 
hereafter institute, suit in equity in the district court of the 
United States or the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, as provided in said section 9. No claim shall be prosecuted 
before the commission if such suit in equity has theretofore 
been instituted in such district court of the United States or 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia asserting the 
same claim; and no suit shall be instituted in such district 
court of the United States or the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia if the same has theretofore been filed with the 
commission: Provided, That any person who has heretofore in- 
stituted any such suit in a district court of the United States 
or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the merits 
of which suit shall not have been determined by such court at 
the time of the approval of this act may apply to such court 
for the dismissal of such suit and upon the dismissal of the 
same may file his claim before the commission. 

“Sec, 31. (a) The sole relief and remedy of any person having 
any claim to any money or other property or the proceeds of 
the sale thereof, heretofore conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or re- 
quired so to be, or seized by him, shall be that provided by the 
terms of the trading with the enemy act as amended, and the 
terms hereof; and in the event that such property has been or 
shall be sold or otherwise disposed of by the Alien Property 
Custodian, shall be limited to and enforced against the net 
proceeds received therefrom and held by the Alien Property 
Custodian or by the Treasurer of the United States, and no 
such money or other property, or the proceeds of the sale 
thereof, liquidation or other dealing therewith, so held, shall 
be returned, or otherwise disposed of, unless the lawful ex- 
penses incurred by the Alien Property Custodian in holding and 
administering the said money or other property to be returned 
or otherwise disposed of, are first deducted therefrom er other- 
wise satisfied. 
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“(b) The return of any money or other property, or the 
proceeds of the sale thereof, or payment of any debt, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trading with the enemy 
act as amended, or the provisions hereof, shall operate as 
and be a full acquittance and discharge of the Alien Property 
Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the case 
may be, and of the United States, in respect to any and all 
claims for or interest in said money or other property, or 
compensation or damage arising from the capture and adminis- 
tration of such property by the President or the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

“Sec. 32. All money or other property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States by 
virtue of the trading with the enemy act as amended shall be 
administered as provided in said act as amended until such time 
as the commission may otherwise order the disposal of the 
same, or as Congress shall otherwise direct: Provided, how- 
ever, That no property shall hereafter be sold except to insure 
the prevention of waste and protect such property or to satisfy 
such taxes as are provided to be paid in an act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1918, or to satisfy claims ac- 
cordance with the awards and directions of the commission.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am trying to make a 
complete review of this whole subject, involving all that has 
been done, not as an argument, but as a statement of facts, and 
I hope to be able in the next four or five days to have it in such 
shape that I can read it to the Senate as a review of the whole 
question inyolving our taking this property and the American 
claims. = 

BHEPPARD-TOWNER MATERNITY BILL, 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, there appeared in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of Monday, July 17, 1922, an article 
stating that the Governor of Maine rejects the provisions of the 
maternity bill. He is a very clear-thinking and able business 
man and an exceedingly brilliant and sound lawyer. I ask that 
this article be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD in 8-point type, as follows: 

REJECTS MATERNITY AID—MAINE OPPOSES SHEPPARD-TOWNER MBAS- 
URE—FeEpERAL ENCROACHMENT, DECLARES BAXTRR—CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF Ir IS rn Doupt—Stare Can TAKE Cary OF Its Own. 
AUGUSTA, Mk., July 17.—Refusal to accept the terms of the 

Sheppard-Towner maternity and child labor bill pending the 
meeting of the legislature is expressed to-day in a proclamation 
by Govarnor Baxter. Although the final decision as to whether 
or not the State accepts this bill rests with the State legisla- 
ture, it is provided that if the legislature is not in session the 
governor temporarily may accept the bill on behalf of the State 
until the next legislature convenes. 

The governer relates what Maine is now doing in the field 
embraced by the bill and says: 

“At the hearing on June 23 the advocates of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill admitted that the United States Supreme Court 
might declare the bill unconstitutional, thus making the $5,000 
‘gift’ to the State an unlawful use of the public funds by Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding this, these advocates urged the State 
to accept the money ‘ because other States have done so.’ The 
weakness of this argument is apparent, and the State of Maine 
will take no money unless it has a clear title to it. 

“TI believe the time has come for the States of the Union to 
hold to a principle and to carefully scrutinize all offers of 
‘Federal aid’ before accepting them. Having no doubt as to 
what my duty is in this matter, I decline to accept the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill, and this State for the time being will stand 
with New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, the three 
States that have rejected it. The State of Maine will not sell 
its birthright, and principle, not expediency, has been the de- 
termining factor with me in the solution of this problem. The 
financial aspects of Federal aid is interesting. The proffered 
$5,000 has been referred to as a ‘free gift’ to the State of 
Maine, while in reality the Federal Government is taxing the 
State to raise this money; and now, in order to help our 
mothers and children, offers to pay back to the State the trivial 
sum of less than two-thirds of 1 cent for each inhabitant. At 
the present time over $18,000,000 is annually taken in taxes by 
the Federal Government from the people of Maine, and less 
than $1,250,000 is returned to the State in the form of Federal 
aid. This $18,000,000 of Maine money is paid into the Federal 
Treasury at Washington, a large portion being absorbed in 
heavy administration expenses at the Federal Capitol, and a 
small fraction being returned to the State. 
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FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT, 


“During the World War the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the States of the Union was extended beyond prece- 
dent. The time now has arrived. however, when our States 
should be restored to their former status and should guard 
against further encroachment. The founders of this Govern- 
ment saw the menace of Federal control, and from Washing- 
ton’s time to the present our greatest statesmen have warned 
against it. 

“The people of Maine are willing and able to care for their 
own mothers and children, and I have faith to believe that 
Maine men and women will do this rather than accept so-called 
gratuities from a Federal bureau. Already we are overbur- 
dened with Federal interference and control, and our citizens 
and industries are hampered by Federal inspectors and other 
officials from Washington, 

“The final acceptance or rejection of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill must be determined by the members of the incoming legis- 
lature, who directly represent the people of this State. It 
would be unfair to these representatives if the governor in 
advance should commit the State to the principle involved in 
the bill, for in that way the door to independent action by the 
legislature virtually would be closed. 

“The Sheppard-Towner bill is to be attacked in the courts by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and eminent lawyers are 
of the opinion that the Federal Government has no power over 
the States in maternity and child-welfare matters. There also 
is grave doubt as to whether or not the governor of a State has 
the power to accept the bill in question, even though Congress 
attempts to confer that power upon him. The governor of a 
State does not derive his authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a Federal bill that seeks to confer new powers upon 
him is of questionable standing. 

STATE PROVIDES THE MONEY. 


“The existing provisions of the Sheppard-Towner bill are 
reasonably moderate, but it properly may be assumed that at- 
tempts will be made to broaden its scope so as to further re- 
strict the State’s control over its own affairs. It is apparent 
that the present bill is but an entering wedge for more radical 
legislation, and Maine’s delegation in Congress, our Senators 
and Representatives, should be urged to resist all further en- 
croachments upon the States by the Federal Government. 
Maine will loyally support the Union in all matters that come 
under the provisions of the Federal Constitution, but the time 
has arrived when the people of this State will jealously guard 
the rights inherent in them as a sovereign people and will. 
accept the responsibilities the possession of such rights imposes, 

“The seven members of the executive council unanimously 
have advised me not to accept the bill in question. These coun- 
cilors are men of wide experience in public matters, and I 
value their opinions highly. They, as well as myself, have at 
heart the welfare of the people of Maine, and, in conjunction 
with those who favor the bill, we all desire to advance ma- 
ternitf and child-welfare work. 

“Th, councilors and myself believe that the figures given us 
on the mortality of mothers and infants in Maine show that 
an emergency exists that authorizes us to draw from the State 
contingent fund a sum equal to that offered the State by the 
Federal Government. This $5.000 will be used in extending and 
improving the maternity and child-welfare work now being 
done under the supervision of the State department of health. 
The councilors and myself have already passed the council 
order appropriating this sum. Doctor Kendall, our health com- 
missioner, now has this $5,000 to spend during the next six 
months through the regular channels of his department. 

“The action of the governor and council has maintained the 
independent position of the State, the rights of the next legis- 
lature have not been interfered with, while at the same time a 
distinct advantage has been gained for our maternity and child- 
welfare work. The State’s appropriation of $5,000 is to be 
spent during the next six months’ period, whereas the $5,000 
offered by the Federal Government was to have been used for 
a full year’s work. 

If the time ever comes when Maine refuses to care for its 
mothers and children or lags behind other States in humani- 
tarian work, as some Southern States have done in neglecting 
to enact proper child labor laws, then it may become necessary 
for the Federal Government to intervene, or at least to offer 
advice and assistance. We are not confronted with this condi- 
tion at the present time and should not encourage the central- 
ization of power in Washington. 

“In years gone by the State of Maine has not hesitated to 
stand for great principles and it is well for the 44 States that 
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have accepiea the Sheppard-Towner bill to know that Maine 
neither asks for, nor for the time being accepts, Federal aid 
for its mothers and children.” 


NATIONAL LEPER HOME. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds I report, with an amendment, 
the. bill (S. 3721) .authorizing the.appropriation of additional 
funds to continue in effect the act providing for the care and 
treatment of persons afflicted with Jeprosy and to prevent the 
spread of leprosy in the United States, and I submit a report 
(No. 832) thereon, Crist 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator ask for the immediate 
consideration of that bill? 

Mr. ‘FERNALD, I now ask for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. I will briefly state the purposes of the bill, and if 
there is any objection to its present consideration I will ask 
that the committee report be read by the Secretary. 

First, let me say that for some years it has been known by 
the medical fraternity of the country that there are some- 
where between eight and twelve hundred lepers scattered all 
over the United States. The State of Louisiana was the first 
State to move in this matter. Some eight or ten years ago that 
State made provision for getting those people in the State to- 
gether and building a hospital, which was done. In 1917 the 
Federal Government found that it was necessary to move in the 
matter. They purchased that hospital at Carville, La., made 
an appropriation .of $250,000, and provided for 200 beds. The 
hospital was immediately built, and the rooms immediately 
taken, so that we have the hospital entirely filled and 100 appli- 
cants from all over the country asking for provision to take 
care of them there. 

This bill is approved by the Public Health Service and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is very important that this appro- 
priation be authorized immediately. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we had this question before 
the Appropriations Committee and discussed the amount. of 
money ‘necessary to be given for the purpose. We gave them 
what we thought was sufficient to last until December, and in 
December next, when the deficiency appropriation bill comes 
up, we will make an investigation of the matter and give them 
whatever is necessary, realizing that those afflicted people ought 
to be taken care of. The matter having been considered by the 
‘Appropriations Committee, and a sufficient amount'given to last 
until December, the Appropriations Committee thought we 
would wait until that time, inquire further into it, and give 
them whatever was then found to be necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator permit me just a word? 

Mr. FERNALD. Just one word in answer to what the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has said. An investigation was 
made by the House committee and the provision unanimously 
approved. A very careful investigation was made by the Sen- 
ate committee and the provision was unanimously approved. 
It would seem quite necessary that some ‘action be taken im- 
mediately in order that the waiting applicants may be taken in, 
I can see no objection to the passage of the bill at this time in 
order to give authority to the Appropriations Committee -so 
that they may act in December. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will state to the Senator from North 
Carolina that this is not an appropriation. It is simply to 
give authority to the Committee on Appropriations to make the 
appropriation if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. This is not an appropriation bill. It merely 
gives authority to expend the money, ° 

‘Mr. OVERMAN. The ‘whole question was investigated, the 
testimony taken by the House committee was thoroughly read, 
digested, and considered in the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, and we appropriated a sufficient amount to 
take care of the matter until December, the committee unani- 
mously agreeing that in December, when we ‘had gotten light 
on some facts we wanted to know about, we would give a sufti- 
cient amount to take care of the other lepers. 

Mr. RANSDELL, ‘The ‘Senator is absolutely correct. ‘The 
bill authorizes the Committee on “Appropriations to appropriate 
money to construct certain buildings in order to take care of a 
lot of other applicants, and it will be long after December be- 
fore the building can be gotten ready. It simply gives the com- 
mittee a chance to appropriate if they see flt. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand this is only an ‘authorization. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is only an ‘authorization to the Com- 


mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It is a‘very-meritori- | merce. 
í Mr. RAWSON presented resolutions adopted by the Council 


ous measure. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is going to lead to any further dis- 
cussion I will object to it. 


‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
making of the report? The Chair hears none, and the report 
is ‘received. 

The Chair understands that the Senator from Maine asks for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is correct. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that the reading of the report be 
omitted, and that the bill be acted: upon. 

‘Mr. CARAWAY. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Maine just one question. Does the bill contemplate taking 
care of all the people in this country afflicted with leprosy? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know of one case in my own State, 
about which I have had some correspondence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
‘Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
erpina to strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is her 
and directed to cause to be erected additional suitable buildings for 
the National Leper: Home at Carville, La., at a limit of cost not to 


exceed the sum of $650,000, which sum is hereby authorized to be 
oct a an out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
p s 


„authorized 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for 
the erection of additional suitable and necessary buildings for 
the National Leper Home.” 

PETITIONS ‘AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WIELIS presented resolutions of Dean Horton Navy Post, 
No. 108, American Legion, of Toledo, Ohio, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing for the sale of light wines 
and beers for the purpose of raising funds for the payment of 
adjusted compensation to ex-service men, which were referred 
to the Committee on ‘Finance and ordered to be printed in 


the Ryconb, as follows: 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United 
States a bill known as the Hill amendment to House Dill 9691, 
providing for the manufacture and sale of wine-and beer to provide 
money to pay adjusted compensation to veterans of the Wo War: 
Now, therefore, t 

Resolved by the Dean Horton Navy Post of the American Le, i 
of Toledo, Ohio, in meeting assembled, That we look n said bill as 
an insult to the veterans of the World War; that said measure is, in 
effect, a bald attempt to capitalize the veterans’ desire for adjusted 
compensation aud to use said veterans and the American Legion as a 
cat's paw to wring. about selfish ends; that while we believe in and 
heartily support the measure providing for adjusted compensation to 
veterans of the World War, we, as veterans of the World War and 
members of the American Legion, resent and deplore the attempt to 
porse funds in this manner to pay adjusted compensation : it 

er 


Resolved, That we, as veterans of the World War and members of 
the American Legion, would rather forego any such compensation than 
to have it come through the tears a misery of women and little 
children: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
Congress representing this district. 

Dean Horron Navy Post, No. 108, 
By Hanoi P, -RamMiscu, Commander. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution unanimously adopted at 
a meeting attended by about 50 welfare leaders of Youngstown, 
Ohio, favoring Federal investigation and regulation of the mo- 
tion-picture industry, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District. of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Hanover Grange, No. 1812, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Licking’ County, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation imposing a tariff duty on 
potash, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented resolutions of the Civic and Com- 
mercial Association of Denver and the Chambers of Commerce 
of Fort Collins, Greeley, Boulder, and Sterling, all in the State 
of Colorado, favoring enforcement of the United States Su- 
preme Court decree releasing the Central Pacific Railway from 
control of the Southern Pacifle Co., which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented ‘resolutions adopted by the Beloit 
Business Men's Club, of Beloit, Kans., favoring enforcement 
of the United States Supreme Court decree ordering divorce- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific 
Co., which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


Bluffs (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, favoring enforcement of 
the United States Supreme Court decree ordering divorcement 


1922. 
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of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific Co., 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented resolutions unanimously adopted 
at a joint meeting of the Farm Labor Union of America of 
Texas and Arkansas, favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that the Railroad Labor Board rescind its decision re- 
dueing the wages of approximately 1,500,000 railroad em- 
ployees, etc., and also abolishing that board, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial adopted by the World 
Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, assembled in quad- 
rennial session at San Francisco, Calif., consisting of more than 
800 delegates and 6,000 other citizens, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Beach, Calif., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing pensions to officers and enlisted men of the militia and 
other organizations of the several States of the Union that co- 
operated with military or naval forces of the United States 
during the Civil War and providing pensions for their widows 
and dependent parents, etc, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. Lizzie A, McDowell, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., remonstrating against inclusion of the 
proposed food, tableware, and women’s-wear schedules in the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3840) to amend section 5147 
of the Revised Statutes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10419) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 833) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8853) appropriating money to purchase lands for 
the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8854) for the relief of Liberty loan subscribers of 
the National Bank of Cleburne, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3855) to ascertain and settle land claims of persons 
not Indian within Pueblo Indian land, land grants, and reser- 
vations in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3856) to amend an act entitled “An act to pension 
the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to survey and dispose of certain lands in the 
Uintah Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1345) to amend an act entitled“ In- 
terstate commerce act,” approved February 28, 1920, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I am informed that the Fed- 
eral reserve banks have sent to the Senate their replies to the 
question embodied in the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], and I ask that those replies be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked unani- 
mous consent to have the reports of the Federal reserve banks 
printed in the Recorp. I told him on yesterday that I wanted 
to be present and submit some remarks at the time that was 
done, and that one of the banks had not complied with the 


resolution of the Senate. I have to-day sent this telegram to 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City: 8 
on to give number Glass speech distributed. Please send by wire 

I ask unanimous consent to vacate the order that was made 
this morning until this report can come in. I have no objection 
to printing the report at that time. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr, President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold that request until the Senator from Connecticut returns 
to the Chamber. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator and I had an understanding yes- 
terday that I was to be present this morning when he made his 
request, and I was not present when he got the order. I am 
satisfied that he thought I was. This is a matter of right. The 
bank has not complied with the resolution of the Senate, and I 
um asking that that be done before the report is printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that the unanimous-consent order made this morning may 
be vacated. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana is about to discuss a very important matter, and as 
I know he will present some very important and interesting 
facts I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

188 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Gooding McCumber Rawson 
Borah Hale McKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Harreld McLean Simmons 
Broussard efin McNary Smoot 
Bursum Hitchcock oses Spencer 
Calder ohnson Nelson Trammell 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex New Underwood 
Capper Jones, W Newberry Wadsworth 

Kellog; Nicholson Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kendrick Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Keyes die Warren 
Curtis Kin Overman Watson, Ind. 
Dial Lad Pepper Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Phipps 

Lodge Pomerene 
Glass McCormick Ransdell 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness, and that the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMan] is detained owing to illness in his 
family. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


SHALL BRITAIN DICTATE OUR SEA POLICY? 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, there has just come to me 
a communication on a matter of such serious import from a 
national standpoint that I wish to bring it to your attention. 
It is a letter from the Mississippi Valley Association, Which is 
composed of many leaders in the great Mississippi Valley, and 
its contents, with the inclosures attached, which indicate a 
vigorous effort on the part of Great Britain to dictate our sea 
policy, are entitled to the best attention of all patrioic Ameri- 
cans. The letter to which I refer is as follows: 

“ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
“St. Louis, July 15, 1922. 
“Hon. JoserH E. RANSDELL, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

“ DEAR SENATOR RANSDELL: Proof is now conclusive that the 
powerful shipping interests of England are determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the enactment of the ship subsidy bill, which 
would insure the successful operation of an American merchant 
marine. £ 

“I attach this proof in the shape of many clippings from re- 
cently printed English newspapers and magazines. Please note 
that a keynote of these editorials is a plea to the ‘ pro-British’ 
party in the United States to block the passage of our ship 
subsidy bill.” 

I hope Senators will pay attention to this. I am talking 
about the pro-British party in the United States, organized to 
block the passage of the ship subsidy bill. It was a great sur- 
prise to me to learn of that fact, and I assume that most Sena- 
tors are hearing it now for the first time. 
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FOREIGN FOES OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

“The farmers and producers in the Mississippi Valley ought 
fo know whence comes the real opposition to a bill whose pur- 
pose is to supply them with American-flag ships in order that 
their surplus foodstuffs, cotton, and manufactures may reach 
the world’s consuming markets under as favorable conditions 
as possible and free from control by Great Britain or any other 
foreign country. 

“Our people should also know that those of our own citi- 
zens who are attacking the ship subsidy bill in a partisan way 
are playing squarely into the hands of Great Britain, and to 
the detriment of American farmers and producers who, during 
the last half century, have not always been able to serve for- 
eign markets which were needed by Great Britain and the ex- 
tensive shipping interests of that country. . 

“The new tariff bill has been framed with a view to pro- 
tecting American manufacturers at a time when industrial com- 
petition is very keen. 

“The Federal barge line on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers was created and is being operated as an aid to American 
farmers and producers of the interior whose need for efficient 
and low-cost transportation to ship side has become very great. 

“The ship subsidy bill was framed for the purpose of giving 
American farmers and producers American-controlled steamship 
service to the consuming markets of the world at a time when 
every advantage must be made the most of. 

A PERMANENT PLACE SOUGHT ON THE SEAS. 

“The American Government has invested several billion dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money in creating its merchant fleet in order 
to start the development of a permanent merchant marine. 

“Nobody wants the American Government to engage perma- 
nently in the business of merchant shipping. The intent all 
along has been to give American operators a fair chance to 
fully employ their splendid enterprise in this field and so com- 
pete with foreign operators, 

“Because the United States is the richest of nations the 
scale of living in this country is very high. This means com- 
paratively high costs generally. 

“On the high seas these high costs must compete with the 
scale of costs in all other countries, which, as a rule, is lower. 

“High cost of Government operation has increased this dif- 
ferential. © 

“American ship operators, when given a real chance, ean do 
much to bring down these costs, to increase efficiency, and to 
render desirable service te American farmers and producers, 

But they can not themselves hope te completely offset 
through efficiency alone all the difference in costs existing be- 
tween the United States and European countries. 

“This difference the Government must pay, in the shape of a 
ship subsidy, if we are to have an efficient American merchant 
marine operated by American business enterprise at moderate 


SUBSIDY WILL CUT HEAVY LOSSES. 

“Once this subsidy be granted, business enterprise will pur- 
chase and operate the Shipping Board’s ships and then begin 
to apply to such operations the business skill and enterprise 
which have made the people of the United States so prosperous. 

The cost of the subsidy will be very small when compared 
to the heavy losses incurred by the Government in the upkeep, 
carrying, and direct operation of the American merchant 
marine. 

In this way the cost to the taxpayers will be greatly re- 
duced, while American business enterprise will go far toward 
increasing the benefits to American farmers and producers of 
an efficiently operated American merchant marine. 

= Great Britain, which has long drawn huge profits and valu- 
able advantages from the handling of American commerce on 
the high seas, knows that the new merchant marine bill, with 
its subsidy feature and its advantages to shippers, will place 
American ship operators in position to compete with them, 
and they fear the competition of American business enterprise 
under such circumstances. 

They know that, under these conditions, American business 
enterprise will quickly open all worth-while foreign markets to 
American producers and keep them open. 

BRITISH MCNOPOLY ENDANGERED. 

It is no wonder then that Great Britain is calling on the 
“ Pro-British ” party in the United States to oppose the passage 
of the ship subsidy bill, which would destroy the British ship- 
ping monopoly and take from British merchants all opportunity 
to close or open at will world markets needed by American 
farmers and producers. ; 

We must have low cost transportation to foreign markets, 
and that transportation must not be controlled by Great 
Britain or any other foreign country, if our farmers and manu- 


facturers of surplus products are to prosper in competition with 
the producers of other countries who need markets now as 
never before. 

“The open hostility of the people of Great Britain to this 
subsidy bill, as reflected in the editorial expressions I am 
sending you herewith, is so menacing to our institutions, par- 


ticularly throughout the Mississippi Valle 
should know the facts without delay. “i 


“With every respect, 
“Very truly, 


that our people 


“THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
„Janus E. Surru, President.” 
WESTMINSTER WATCHDOGS MUST WAKEN. 


Among these clippings, Mr. President, I find in the Liverpool 
Courier of June 13 a lengthy article headed “Look to Your 
Shipping! Westminster Watchdogs Must Waken! What 
ree Satt Realize!” 

ccording to this article, there is a pro-British party in the 
United States, and it is declared that British official and un- 
official encouragement should be given to this party, and diplo- 
matic suasion brought to bear upon Washington to defeat the 
bill that has been designed to give America a place upon the 
seas Commensurate with her standing among the nations of 
the world. The writer is described as “a political and business 
expert, whose identity is for the present covered by the 
pseudonym “ Bencher.” 

If the official American desire is to conciliate Great Britain,” 
says this expert. why is such a desired end thwarted by the 
introduction of a bill which must injure her, which has already 
alarmed her, which can but cause to her the most intense 
suspicion of America's motives for a generation to come?” 

AMERICA ENVIOUS AND JEALOUS, BRITON SAYS. 


The writer declares that there is an “ obvious spirit of envy 
and jealousy behind the bill.” [Italics mine.] Think of that, 
Senators, an “obvious spirit of envy and jealousy“ behind 
the great bill introduced in the American Congress for the 
purpose of placing our own ships on the sea to carry our own 
commerce to all the world, commerce which is now being 
carried and for many years has been carried by ships of other 
countries. That act on our part, said this writer, “ indicates 
an obvious spirit of envy and jealousy toward Great Britain.” 
Then he proceeded to say that the power behind the measure 
comes from American business, and he adds: 

“There are in the States two sections very well defined, the 
pro and the anti British. The division runs athwart even the 
strong line of cleavage separating free traders from protec- 
tionists. This means that some pro-British protectionists, 
while wishing nothing but well to Great Britain, are compelled 
by party attachment to back the present bill. On the other 
hand, there are conscientious free traders who would be against 
its passing but for the fact that their anti-British bias is 
stronger than their adherence to an economic theory.” 

A PRO-BRITISH PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to this anonymous British expert, then, Congress 
is divided into the pro-British and the anti-British parties, 
but some of the pro-British party will vote for the shipping 
bill. Let me quote further from this writer, who asks what 
can be done and answers his own question by saying: 

“The general attitude of Great Britain, Loth officially and 
in her trading units, must be such that the pro-British party in 
the States is encouraged and the anti-British party made aware 
that the subsidy is not the concern of Americans only. There 
should be no empty threats of retaliation, either from West- 
minster or from the constituencies. There should be no wav- 
ing of the Big British Stick [he capitalizes Big British Stick]. 
There should be instead the actuality.” 

Those are pretty serious words, Senators! 

The anonymous expert then proceeds to tell us of the kind- 
nesses that Great Britain has showered upon us. 

“Tt Is, of course,” he adds, perfectly open to any Britisher 
legitimately to regard the subsidizing bill as treachery to his 
country. [Italics mine.] Great Britain, out of pure sentiment 
toward America, has agreed to alterations of her naval-power 
standard; she has consented to the supersession of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance by a pact more favorable to the United 
States; she has allowed the trans-Atlantic consideration to 
affect her handling of the Irish situation.” 

SAY UNITED STATES HAS DONE WORSE THAN NOTHING. 

“And in return what has America done?” the writer asks, 
and his answer is, “ Worse than nothing.” We not only ab- 
stain from assisting Great Britain in her efforts to reestablish 
European social life, he says, but he adds that we actively 
menace her by proposing a breach of commercial morality. 
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{Italics mine.] There are three things that the British must 
do, the writer says, and he enumerates them thus: 

1. Diplomatie suasion must be brought to bear upon Wash- 
ington. 

“2. Capital and labor must combine, in the most actual) 


| 


sense, to produce and to transport at the cheapest rate. ; 

3. ‘America must be left under no ‘misapprehension as to 
the solidity of the empire as one vast commercial unit, in the 
face of the sustained aggression Which the subsidizing’ bill fore - 
shadows.“ 

BRITISH’ ro BRING PRESSURB -TO BEAR ON WASHINGTON, } 

This first action, that of bringing pressure to bear upon Wash- 
ington, is simple, he says, If only the members of Parliament will 
Insist that the British Government does its duty. To bring 
capital and labor together, he admits, is more difficult, but the 
matter of imperial -solidarity, he says, is in the hands of the 
British Government, and he adds that “it is.again up to the 
watchdogs at Westminster to give the alarm to Whitehall.“ 
And he concludes with the statement: 

In the present state of British industry the subsidies to 
American shipping from the American Nation will be the last 
straw which will break the back of British prosperity- unless 
Great Britain wakens up to her danger and faces it with a 
united front.” 

Mr. President, the charges against America in this article 
and others to which I shall refer are unfounded and unjust. 
I can not conceive how the natural desire and legitimate effort 
of the United States to establish a respectable merchant ma- 
rine. as an essential adjunct to its Navy and a carrier of a fair 
percentage of its vast foreign commerce can be considered as 
treachery to Great Britain,“ as “a menace to international 
trade,” and “a breach of commercial morality,” which war- 
rants threats of the “big British stick,” and indicates on the 
part of the United States an “obvious spirit of envy and jeal- 
ousy bekind the [shipping] bill.” 

‘BRITISH CHARGES FALSE AND OFFENSIVE, 

These charges are so false, so offensive, so utterly opposed to 
the friendly spirit which should exist between the two coun- 
tries that I am at a loss to understand them. 

It is also asserted that we have in America, in connection 
with the shipping bill, a pro-British and an anti-British party. 
This is certainly news to me, and I unhesitatingly deny ‘the 
charge. If there be such parties, one opposing and the other 
fayoring this measure, I am not aware of it. Personally I 
have taken a very active interest for many years in trying to 
secure a strong American merchant marine, but have done so 
‘for love of my own country and not because of opposition to 
Great Britain. I have the kindest. feelings toward ‘Britain. 
All of my ancestors came from England and Wales, and the 
ties of blood are very strong. It is farcical for anyone’ to place 
me or men who feel as I do in an anti-British party, if any such 
be in existence. We are not anti-British but we are Americans 
determined to do whatever our judgment dictates is for ‘the 
best interests of America, provided it is honorable and just, 
and. are not to be deterred by threats or abuse. 

BRITISH VIEW OF BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 

Incidentally, the Liverpool Courier views the British am- 
bassador to the United States from an angle that is rather 
surprising to us in this country who have noted the activities, 
especially the oratorical ones, of Sir Auckland Geddes. The 
Liverpool Courier of May 29 last has as its leading editorial 
a statement entitled “J’Accuse!” ‘The accused one seems 
to be the British ambassador, for after stating that the bill to 
aid the American ‘merchant marine is still a hanging sword 
over the heads of British traders and wage earners, and that 
the United States Government hopes to filch from the British 
race the supremacy of the carrying services ef the world,“ the 
Liverpool paper adds: 


The Courier has candidly coufessed that no nation can legiti- |: fail 


mately prevent another from legislating in any way it pleases 
for any of its own industries. All that can be done is to 
counter the effects of such legislation by inereased effort. 
But this assumes that all possible persuasive pressure has been 
brought to bear to prevent such legislation being, in the first 
place, introduced. ; 

“ The question now arises, adds the Courier, “as to whether 
rall possible pressure was brought to bear in this particular 
ease. Did Sir Auckland Geddes, as Great.Britain’s ambassador, 
make to the United States Government any representations as 
to the view which this country would take of the bill? Did Sir 
Auckland’s superiors in Whitehall enter any diplomatic pro- 
‘test? Did they in any way attempt to bargain away the 
more menacing clauses of the bill? Were they informed by 
Sir Auckland of the menace of the bill prior to its introduc- 
tion?” 


I wonder if the Courier approves of the very offensive false 
statements of Bencher,“ mentioned above, which it quotes under 
‘big headlines? Does it consider these charges, which are 
bound to stir to anger every American with red blood in his 


veins, as proper *“ persuasive and the kind of 
“representations” Ambassador Geddes should have presented 
against the bill? 


“AMERICAN REPENTANCE ” ‘THREATENED, 


Quoting the views of a “Man on Change,“ the Liverpool 
Courier in its issue of May 20 Says: 

America will repent, belleve me. If she does not repent ot 
her own free will and drop this proposal, she wlll repent under 
the persuasion of economic exigencies.” 

And in the same issue George Milligan, secretary of the 
Merseyside, Liverpool, area of the Transport Workers’ Union, 
is quoted as saying: 3 

“Such a measure ought to be resisted if possible and America 
‘given: to understand that she is going to be the one to suffer 
from her attempt to grab a world trade into her greedy arms.“ 

Other and dire threats, Mr. President! I begin to tremble for 
our welfare. 

In the- Liverpool Courier of June 1 last I find What is de- 
scribed as an exclusive article by Mr. David John Marshall, 
a distinguished.ornament of the American younger journalism 
and a much-traveled observer.” Mr. Marshall is quoted as giving 
the British public the surprising information that The Ameri- 
can. merchant. marine consists of all vessels flying the American 
flag and is controlled by a central authority, the United States 
Shipping Board. In supreme command is Admiral William S. 
Benson.” I need not say that there are. 5,000,000 gross tons of 
privately owned shipping under the American flag over which 
the Shipping Board has no control, and that Admiral Benson 
ds not in supreme command. 


BRITAIN PROTECTED BY SUBSIDIES, 


Mr. Marshall points out that British objection to subsidies is 
inconsistent. “Great Britain had no scruples in taking away 
American trade by direct attack some 50 years ago,” he says, 
“Up to the period of the Civil War, 1861-1865, more than a 
third of the world’s total tonnage was under the American flag. 
The British merchant marine was a very poor second to the 
American. Now, it is a plain fact, acknowledged by every 
historian, that the slowness on the part of American ship- 
owners to replace their wooden ships with steel resulted in the 
loss of America’s prestige on the high seas. British owners 
hers Prope to ‘make the change quickly by a well-timed 
su Kg! 

The writer concludes with the statement: 

“America must have a merchant marine. Our plan is not to 
injure Britain. It is to make America secure in event of war.” 

Permit me to thank the Courier for publishing Mr. Marshall’s 
very sensible comment. He is absolutely correct. We have 
not the slightest intention or desire to hurt Britain. But we 
do intend, at all costs, to create a merchant marine that will 
carry not less than 50 per cent of our foreign commerce and give 
us just as effective naval auxiliary cruisers and other aids as 
Britain’s merchant ‘vessels furnish her navy. 

“EMPIRE MUST RETALIATE,” is CRY RAISED, 


Dealing with the question of ‘subsidization, under the head- 
lines, “ United States aggression to hit your pocket Empire 
must retaliate,” the Liverpool Courier in its issue of June 9 last 
says that care must be taken against the “fatalist argument 
that subsidies always defeat themselves and that no great ship- 
ping industry can be built up with their aid.” 

I call this argument of that great British newspaper to the 
especial attention of those Senators who doubt the efficacy of 
Subsidies. The Liverpool Courier continues: 

“Tt is quite untrue historically that subsidies necessarily 


“The Japanese merchant service, which so lately as 1890 
had only 171,000 tons of shipping, has risen to its present. figure 
of 3,854,000 tons largely through State aid and encouragement 
at British expense. 

“The German merchant service was built up from small 
beginnings by subsidies, preferential railway rates, and pres- 
‘sure on emigrant traffic to 5,500,000 tons before the war.” 

‘Following this tribute to the value of the subsidy policy the 
Liverpool paper urges retaliation, and winds up with the 
declaration : 

The belief that the British are devoted to laissez faire is 
“so ingrained in the United States that it is in large part re- 
sponsible for the present shipping bill, and it would be well 
to remind the American public that circumstances might arise 
oe would compel the British peoples to a radical change of 
po cy.” 
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Go as you please, gentlemen; we shall not attempt to inter- 
fere with any plans you have in mind, In our opinion you have 
a right to regulate your own affairs; kindly concede the same 
right to us. 


BRITISH BOOBS AND YANKEE GRAB. 

Under the captions, “ British boobs and Yankee grab—Wan- 
gling world trade” (whatever this last may mean), I find in the 
Liverpool Courier for May 25 last an article declaring: 

“The business community is distracted by unessentials while 
its very existence is threatened. Apathy and dissipated energy 
are allowing the American merchant and the American shipper 
to filch British markets.” 

“The time has come,” the article continues, “when British 
traders will have to speak out plainly against the machina- 
tions of the United States in trying to create for themselves a 
monopoly in international trade,” 

As specimens of humor, these statements should be ranked 
highly. With our merchant marine carrying less than 4 per 
cent of Britain’s exports and imports, our filching of British 
markets and international trade monopoly is not apparent to 
the naked or even the microscopic eye. I shall touch a little 
further on this later and continue now with, the British view- 
point on “ Wangling world trade.” The Courier adds: 

“Jt is not sufficient that there should be a vigorous protest 
by British shipowners, Nothing would please the Americans 
better than to think they were making the British shipowners 
squeal. * * * The aim of the United States is clearly to 
drive our ships out of the freight trade and to secure a monop- 
oly for American trade.” 

IF THERE IS A SKA MONOPOLY, IT IS BRITISH, 

In view of the fact that British vessels, according to the 
British Government's own figures. carry more of the whole 
world’s trade than all the ships of all the other nations com- 
bined, these professed fears that we will secure a monopoly of 
ocean carrying have a verx hollow ring to them. 

Does Great Britain assume that our sea trade is her concern 
alone? The tenor of many of the comments that I have read is 
that any effort to aid the American merchant marine is directed 
solely at the British merchant marine. Roughly speaking, 
American sea trade is divided into three parts, of which our 
vessels carry one part, Great Britain's another, and the ships 
of other maritime nations combined the third. 

The monthly summary of our foreign commerce issued by the 
Department of Commerce for April shows the value of the im- 
ports and domestic exports for the 10 months ending with April 
last. Belgian vessels carried $24,000,000 worth of these goods; 
German, $32,000,000; Swedish, $46,000,000; Spanish, 858, 
000,000 ; Danish, $63,000,000 ; Italian, $120,000,000 ; Dutch, $162,- 
000,000; Norwegian, $200,000,000; French, $212,000,000; and 
Japanese, $352,000,000. The vessels of the other smaller mari- 
time nations transported $58,000,000 worth, a total for the 
ships of the countries enumerated of $1,327,000,000. In ad- 
dition, American vessels transported $1,540,000,000 worth of 
goods and British ships $1,605,000,000 worth. Britain, there- 
fore. carries more of our exports than we ourselves do and 
more than all the other nations of the world combined, but 
there is a volume of more than a billion and a quarter dollars 
worth of goods carried in foreign vessels other than British. 
How, then, can Britain say that the development of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is aimed directly at her? 

IS THE UNITED STATES A “BACK NUMBER"? 

Another Liverpool paper that has devoted much attention 
to the shipping bill is the Journal of Commerce of that city. 
In the issue of April 18 last there is an article, one of whose 
captions is “United States a back number.” The writer of 
this says that he will “ venture the opinion that the States will 
never prove a serious rival to British shipping,” adding that 
“as time goes on the frantic efforts of the United States ship- 
ping legislators to bolster up their mercantile marine by quack 
remedies will end in a gradual declension of the Stars and 
Stripes as a factor in the world’s overseas trade.” 

In an editorial in the issue of April 20, however, we find the 
same paper hinting that the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment to help the merchant marine “inherently contain the 
seeds of much trouble with foreign nations.’ And the hope 
is professed that the joint congressional committee will con- 
sider, among other things, the provisions of the shipping bill 
in relation to what the Liverpool paper calls “the disastrous 
effect it (the bill) is likely to have upon the relations of the 
United States and every other maritime nation in the world.“ 

In the issue of the same paper for May 9 it is declared that 
there is little doubt of the passage of the bill, and it is further 
declared that, “Subsidies may prove a considerable help to 
ship operators in enabling them to meet foreign competition 55 


but it is declared to be more than doubtful if this aid will 
prove of assistance in building up such a mercantile marine 
as the people of the United States desire. 


GERMAN CHARGE OF “SECRET” BRITISH SUBSIDIES. 


Under date of May 11 the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
reprints a dispatch to the Deutsche Bergwerks Zeitung from 
its Hamburg correspondent, in which it is stated: In secret 
the British Government certainly is already granting large sub- 
sidies to many shipping companies.” 

Having declared on May 9 that there was little doubt that 
the shipping bill would be passed, the Liverpool paper on 
May 16 makes the editorial prediction that it will “not be at 
all surprising” if the joint congressional committee “ expresses 
the opinion that it would be more expedient for the United 
States Government to reconsider the whole question of sub- 
sidizing United States ships.“ On May 80, however, an edi- 
torial entitled, “Bolstering up United States shipping,” in the 
same publication, professes that the effects of the protective 
legislation proposed will be to “kill trade rather than in- 
vigorate it,“ and reprisals are threatened against what the 
paper calls “this insane policy of the States Legislature.” 
Later issues of this publication are not at hand, but I have 
no doubt that the flip-flops of opinion still continue. 

One of the leading British shipping papers—Fairplay, of 
London—admits the necessity of an American trade fleet from 
the standpoint of national protection. In its issue of April 20 
last Fairplay says: 

“The merchant fleet which America is seeking to gather to- 
gether under her flag is as to her Navy as her Navy is to it, 
for without the one she would have no training school for 
the men needed to man the other, and without the other she 
would never be safe against attack on the high seas.” 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE DEMANDS A MERCHANT MARINE. 


It is only a few weeks ago that I stood in this Hall and 
voted for the four-power naval treaty, a document acclaimed as 
the crowning piece of American diplomacy. That treaty places 
the fighting power of Great Britain on a parity with the fight- 
ing power of the United States on the high seas, But when 
I yoted to ratify that treaty it was with the belief that the 
commercial sea power of the United States would be raised to 
something near that of Great Britain by the merchant marine 
bill urged so forcibly by President Harding. I pointed out then— 
and emphasize again to-day—that the commercial sea power of 
Great Britain is not on an equality with our own—not 5 to 5, 
but far more nearly 8 to our 1, or even 4 to our 1. 

We are pledged for 10 years not to increase our battle fleet, 
and it is impossible for us to reach a position even approach- 
ing the naval equality of 5 to 5 proyided for in the four-power 
treaty unless we create a strong merchant marine, well sup- 
plied with swift combined freight and passenger vessels which 
can readily be converted into naval auxiliaries similar to the 
splendid fleet of such ships owned by Great Britain. 

Those who seek to delay, or prevent altogether, the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine into an adequate peace-time 
instrument of commerce not only seek to hamper our national 
prosperity, but endanger the very safety of our Republic. We 
ean not for the present add to our fighting ships, but in sheer 
self-defense we must create enough fast naval auxiliaries to 
make the few fighting ships we have left wholly efficient in any 
part of the globe to which we might have to send them. 


JAPAN BUILDING FOR PROTECTION, 


Japan, another signatory power to the naval treaty, already 
is acting on these lines. The money saved from battleship con- 
struction is being turned to fast liner building—emergency 
weapons second to none in any naval war. 

Sir Edward Mackay Edgar is a director of the great British 
shipbuilding firm of Workman & Clark. In a cablegram from 
London under date of January 25 last, published in the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, he is quoted as saying of the proposed bill for 
an American ship subsidy: 

“Tt is an affront to the heart of England and an indirect 
underband plot against British shipping. Shipping is England's 
basic industry. It is her commercial life. Thereby we stand 
or fall. It is an underhand blow, and it is directed at England's 
very existence. But we shall not worry. British shipping will 
always hold its own. Nevertheless no more absurd suggestion 
could have been made if America wishes to have the warm 
friendship of England. Nor could there have been any sugges- 
tion more hostile to England.” 

I would say that if England is not worrying, she is concealing 
the fact remarkably well, and has a strange way of showing 
her equanimity. 
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IMPERIAL COMBINE AGAINST UNITED STATES URGED. 

The note of a British imperial combination against the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is frequently sounded. Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, president of the British Board of Trade, which has extraor- 
dinary official powers over shipping, at a dinner of the British 
Institution of Naval Architects, in April, is reported by Fair- 
play in its issue of April 13 last as having stated that the 
British merchant marine “has not only got to face a period of 
intense competition but also a deliberate attempt on the part 
of other countries to build up a merchant marine at our— 
‘Britain’s—expense. Shipping is our lifeblood, and therefore this 
problem of the mercantile. marine is not only a problem for this 
country but for the whole’ Empire, and the Empire should draw 
together and present a united front against any attacks which 
are made, and it should be known to the world that if any part 
suffers the Empire will stand as one man.“ 

Fairplay, commenting in the same issue on this statement, 
says that should the indirect subsidy parts of the shipping bill 

ss without alteration, “there can be no doubt but that, as 

r. Baldwin also says in effect, retaliatory measures will have 
to be resorted to, with all the ugly consequenees that such 
action necessarily brings with it.” 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The ‘PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the various quotations that the Sena- 
tor gives from the English press have reference to retaliatory 
measures. I presume they mean by that that if the United States 
provides a subsidy for its shipping, they will retaliate by also 

providing a subsidy, What would be the effect if the nations 
of the earth should start upon a system of retaliatory subsidies? 
If we set the pace and other nations began to meet that by 
retaliatory subsidies, what would be the effect? 

I ask the question because I have an open mind on this sub- 
ject; I am studying it very earnestly, and I am very much in- 
terested in the discussion the Senator is giving. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for the question. I 
have just quoted from one of these great British publications, 
the Courier, of Liverpool, in which it shows that the merchant 
marine of Japan was built up by subsidies from 171,000 tons in 
1890 to 8,854,000 tons at the present time by State ald, by 
assistance such as we call subsidy.” They do not give it that 
name, but they say State aid.” ‘The same paper, in the same 
number, refers to the wonderful upbuilding of the German 
merchant marine from little or nothing to 5,500,000 tons when 
the World War broke out by subsidies, preferential railway 
rates, pressure on emigrant traffic, and other measures. 

Furthermore, let me say to the Senator that before I am 
through I shall show that Great Britain herself is at the pres- 
ent time giving very substantial aid to her merchant marine 
in the way of subsidies. She is giving to the Cunard Line, 
through what she calls admiralty and postal subventions, about 
$1,000,000 a year. She treats her ships in the most liberal 
manner in the carrying of the mail. About 75 years ago we 
had a wonderful merchant marine which carried between 80 
and 90 per cent of ourcommerce. Great impetus was given to our 
shipbuilding by discriminatory rates passed in the early tariff 
acts, and for a few years liberal payments were made for carrying 
the mail. This was several years prior to the Civil War—— 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Wait a minute,.and then I will give the 
Senator every chance. I say, at that time, when we had gone 
forward wonderfully, Great Britain came in with very material 
subsidies to aid her ships, and the aid which she gave was most 
important in building up her merchant marine at our expense. 
In addition to that, she had the wisdom to take up steam vessels 
quicker than we did; then the Civil War came on, and all those 
things combined to hurt us very seriously. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. ‘Admitting all that, however, the question 
I asked was, What would be the effect of retaliatory measures 

on the part of various countries trying to overcome or head 
off each other in the matter of granting subsidies? That is 
my question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I can not say just what 
would be the effect of retaliatory measures by the various mari- 
time countries, though I do not think they would be very seri- 
ous for us. I will discuss later somewhat in detail the ques- 
tion of retaliation by Great Britain. I should like to say to 
the Senator that when the late World War broke out we were 
carrying only 9 per cent.of our commerce in American vessels. 
Ninety-one, per cent of it was being carried by foreign ships, 
and it was practically impossible for us to send our goods 

abroad in our own bottoms, as they were so scarce, Certainly 


we should do something, and I think not only we but every 
maritime country should do something to have a fair pereent- 
age of its own goods carried in its own ships. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will make myself clear to the Senator. 
Suppose that we give a-subsidy, and suppose that England gives 


a like subsidy. Will it have any effect at all on the situation? 


Mr..RANSDELL. I do not know what effect it would have 


on England, and I am not interested in England. I am inter- 


ested in the United States. If we give aà subsidy as provide 
in the pending shipping bill, beyond any question it will result 


in building up an American merchant marine which will carry 
at least 50 per cent of our foreign commerce, and that is all 


that we are seeking to carry. If we give a subsidy, it will en- 
able us to sell a great many of the ships which were built dur- 
ing the war, and whieh now are a complete glut on the mar- 
ket, so much so they can not be sold at any price. If we give a 
subsidy, it will help us to establish a naval reserve to train 
sailors for the Navy. If we give.a subsidy, in my judgment, 
sir, it will enable us to place on the sea a considerable number 
of fast combined freight and passenger ships, which in time of 
stress may be added to the Navy as auxiliaries, and without those 
ships we can not have an effective Navy, in the words of Fairplay 
itself, this great English publication. We can not get these 
auxiliaries witheut aid of some kind. We have not them now, 

Let me remind the Senator that when President Roosevelt 
sent our fleet around the world, in December, 1907, and eon- 
tinued in 1908, they had to be supplied with colliers, provision 
ships, hospital ships, and supply ships from the vessels of other 
countries. We had very few of our own. Our Nayy was abso- 
lutely ineffective. You can not have an effective Navy without 
a strong merchant marine. 

Mr. HARRELD. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We can not get that merchant marine 
without a subsidy, in my judgment. We have fallen down abso- 
lutely for years and years. Both political parties have fallen 
down. Since about the time of the Civi War, sixty-odd years 
ago, we have carried practically none of our commerce in our 
own ships. We have ceased to be a seafaring people. The 
World War forced us to construct a big fleet of ships. Foreign 
ships could not carry our commerce at that time. They could 
not carry their own. The U-boat intervened, destroyed a great 
many ships, and drove a large number from the sea. Our goods 
rotted on the wharves. I know that down in my country cotton 
could not be shipped. Wheat from the Senator’s own country 
‘could not be shipped. The world was demanding our commerce 
and there were no ships to carry it. The Old World, the world 
of Europe, begged us for ships, ships, more ships. We were 
compelled to build the ships for them. We have them now— 
over 1,400 of them. We ought to do something to secure their 
operation. I know of no way in which this can be done, unless 
we give them the material aid provided in this bill; and I will 
say to the Senator that it is not subsidy alone. The bill pro- 
vides a number of other very important things besides subsidy. 
Subsidy is only one of its provisions. All of those matters will 
be gone into in detail at the proper time. 

“ BATTLING FOR OUR PURSE,” -SAYS BNGLISH PAPER. 

Returning to the subject in its issue of April 20, Fairpiay, 
under the signature of the Look-Out Man, says: 

“ Were it ever found that the British mercantile marine were 
likely to be put out of existence owing: to the peculiar competi- 
tive methods of its rivals,.I would hesitate at nothing, not even 
at nationalization, to keep it going.” 

He seems willing for Great Britain to take charge of all the 
ships and operate them as a national proposition. I am unwill- 
ing, as far as I am concerned, to have our country continue to 
operate its ships if we can find American citizens to operate 
them. I am not in favor of Government ownership and opera- 
tion of anything which the citizens can do just as well. I.be- 
lieve in private initiative, in private enterprise. I do not think 
we ought to have our merchant marine nationalized, as it is 
now to a great extent. At first, as a matter of course, we could 
not do otherwise. We had to build these ships as a war meas- 
ure. They are on our hands. We had to operate them .tem- 
porarily. We have done the best we could with them; but just 
as soon as possible, in my judgment, we should get rid of them. 

This Englishman seems to threaten us with nationaliza- 
tion.” All right; if Great Britain wants it, she can have it. 
I certainly do not want it to continue in America any longer 
than is necessary, and that is one reason why I favor the pend- 
ing bill. 

This man continues: 

“Fights with the raw uns — 

I suppose he means the bare hands, the knuckles— 

“Fights with the raw uns are barred in this country for 


moral reasons; they tended, I believe, to brutalize the onlookers; 
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or, perhaps, they gave them a shorter run for thelr money 
than they seem to enjoy to-day, when a 20-round affair has 
even been known to last for six rounds, not seconds, though 
I fancy that the record has been almost reached, When, 
however, we are battling for existence, or at least for our 
purse, down the other fellow’s yard, the gentler teachings of 
civilization and lecture-room logic have to go away and hide 
themselves. And that, I am pretty sure, is what would happen 
were the two great Anglo-Saxon races to find themselves at 
commercial death grips on the waters.” 

Thus, in prize-fighting lingo, we have the situation presented 
from the British point of view, chip-on-shoulder fashion, like 
the old prizefighter who ‘sought to win by shaking his fist 
and making faces at his opponent, 

Such talk is unworthy of a great journal like Fairplay. Its 
only effect is to irritate its British readers and disgust Ameri- 
cans. The people of this country are more than able to take 
care of themselves If forced, against their will, into com- 
mercial death grips on the waters.” Sane men in England 
should prevent the repetition of such articles. They are loaded 
with dynamite. As a real well-wisher of Great Britain, I 
suggest to Fairplay that it try on its American readers some 
milder and more persuasive arguments than threats of “ re- 
taliatory measures” with their ugly consequences,” and to 
the “Lookout man” that he “hide himself” for the next five 
years in “the other fellow’s yard” and keep silent. 

Mr, HARRELD, Or let “Fairplay ” change its name. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; let it change its name, as the Sena- 
tor suggests. 

PAIR SHARE OF OUR TRADE IS OUR GOAL. 

There is no necessity for hysteria on the part of Great 
Britain over the proposed legislation by the United States in 
regard to shipping. Surely no country has just cause for 
offense at our coastwise laws, which restrict all commerce be- 
tween American ports, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, to American vessels. Nor can anyone reasonably com- 
plain because we desire to have fast vessels- of commerce, 
which in time of war can be speedily converted into naval aux- 
iliaries, Our plan to carry at least one-half our foreign com- 
merce, both exports and imports, including our outbound mail 
and 50 per cent of the immigrants to our shores, under our 
own flag, is a logical and proper one, entirely within our legal 
and moral rights, and no country has valid reason to object 
to it. 

Let us see what a fair share of our carrying trade would 


mean to us. I have here a table compiled from the records of 


the Department of Commerce, showing the values of American 
exports and imports transported by vessels during the calendar 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921, a period in which there has been 
a large volume of tonnage under the American flag. In these 
three years $29,173,000,000 worth of goods moved to and from 
American ports by water in the foreign trade, Of this amount 
$18,029,000,000 was carried by foreign vessels, and of this 
$10,161,000,000 represents the share of British shipping. Amer- 
ican vessels carried $11,144,000,000 worth of the total. 
BILLIONS PAID IN OCEAN FRBIGHTS. 


Economic experts figure the ocean freights on goods as 
averaging about 8 per cent of the commodity value. On this 
basis foreign ships in American trade during the three years 
recently ended received $1,442,000,000 in freight money, with 
$891,000,000 for American ships, or a total of $2,333,000,000 in 
ocean freights in American foreign trade. 

If in these three years our vessels had carried half that 
trade, instead of somewhat more than a third, there would 
have been retained in this country $275,000,000 that went 
abroad to help develop the shipping of our foreign rivals, If 
we had been able to secure as great a share of our trade as 
the British have of theirs, we should have kept in this country 
for the development of our own commerce $663,000,000 that 
went abroad in the last three years. Even the highest subsidy 
that has been proposed for the American merchant marine 
would in three years amount to only a fraction of the figures 
I have cited. 

President Harding, in a recent letter on the merchant marine 
situation referring to foreign propaganda against the bill, spoke 
of “a well-screened course of opposition to an outstanding 
and confident American course” and of “ discouragement often 
insidiously disseminated here.” What is the foreign reaction 


to this? 
ACTIVITIES OF FORBIGN PROPAGANDA. 

In the London Times of June 23 there appears a dispatch 
from Our own correspondent” at Washington, in which it is 
stated: 

“Yn the President’s letter are passages discreetly worded 
which deserve consideration. The words insidiously dissemi- 


nated’ may be taken to refer to the activities of shipping com- 
panies of foreign ownership who have in their employ Ameri- 
cans ready and able to exert political influence, and American 
memories go back 12 years to the discovery by Congress that 
the German shipping companies then maintained a: lobby in 
Washington for the purpose of thwarting any attempt to give 
legislative aid to American shipping.” 

And then follows what, in the correspondent’s own words, 
may be called “passages discreetly worded,” thus: 

“Congress and the country generally are perhaps inclined to 
be hypersensitive on the subject of foreign propaganda just 
now, and any interests who might think it desirable to follow 
the German example will unquestionably be defeating the ob- 
ject they seek to attain.” 

A word to the wise propagandist is sufficient. If you must 
propagandize, go ahead; but don’t be found out. That is the 
“discreetly worded ” message sent overseas. 

NO ALIBN OPPOSITION TO BE TOLERATED. 


On the same date that the London Times dispatch appeared— 
June 23, 1922—the London Daily Telegraph printed a message 
from “ Our own correspondent,” dated New York, which conveys 
the cheering tidings from a British point of view that the ship- 
ping bill, “if it passes at all, may be so rewritten as to be un- 
recognizable,” and adding: The Washington correspondent of 
the New York World declares to-day that the Shipping Board 
officials are in deadly earnest in promoting ship subsidy legis- 
lation, and that ‘no foreign opposition to the bill will be toler- 
ated.’ The last phrase seems rather obscure,” says the Lon- 
don paper’s representative in New York, “but,” he adds, 
“the suggestion is that there are shipping companies, foreign 
owned, which have in their employ Americans who know how 
to marshal political influence at Washington. In the days 
before the war it was not disputed that the German shipping 
companies had a well organized lobby here, but outwardly at 
least there has been no proof of the return of any lobby what- 
ever since the war ended.” 

Note that in these two dispatches, one purporting to have 
been written in Washington and the other in New York and 
both appearing in London newspapers the same morning, the 
thought is identical and the words in part are identical. Shall 
we attribute this to mental telepathy between the representa- 
tives of British interests domiciled here or to an organized 
interpretation of the resentment against attempted foreign in- 
terference in American legislation? 

A somewhat different treatment of the case is shown in the 
London Morning Post's dispatch from Our own correspondent ” 
at Washington, printed on the same morning—June 23—as the 
other two messages. 

ANY STICK GOOD ENOUGH TO REAT A DEAD HORSE. 


“Recently,” he says, “Senator Watson [speaking of the 
Senator from Indiana] materialized a new ghost in the mach- 
inations of the British and Italian ambassadors, but it was 
such a poor and feeble spirit that it vanished into thin 
air the moment the light was turned on. Now it is the British 
and other Governments who are maintaining a powerful lobby 
in Washington to defeat the subsidy bill. Nobody has been 
able to pick up the trail of these lobbyists or find how their 
unholy work is done, but any stick is good enough to beat 
a dead horse.” 

The feeble spirit’s vanishment into thin alr is interesting to 
note, for at the same time this disintegration was accomplished 
the British ambassador, after a conference at the State Depart- 
ment, departed from these shores on a summer vacation. 

I want to call attention to another dispatch in the London 
Post from its Washington correspondent, published in that 
paper's issue of June 15. In this the representative of the 
British publication says that he had interviews with President 
Harding at Marion prior to his election, and that “the Presi- 
dent dwelt upon the importance of the United States having a 
great merchant marine, not, as he pointed out, because of any 
antagonism to England, but because, in his opinion, it was 
necessary for the well-being of America.” The representative 
of the British paper adds: “Mr. Harding’s views, however, 
are not entirely agreed in by his party. Many Republicans 
believe that the proposed legislation is dangerous and will be 
bound to create friction with England and other maritime 
nations, and will not be productive of the results Mr. Harding 
anticipates. That the bill will be harmful to British interests 
is admitted.” 

NO FEAR OF BRITAIN IN CONGRESS, 

Note the implication here that there is a sentiment in Con- 
gress against the shipping bill because of apprehension that 
the measure will create friction with England. If any fear of 
Britain exists in Congress, I am not aware of it; nor do 1 
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believe we will be swerved from our purpose to establish the 
American flag again on the seas for purposes of protecting the 
Nation and the Nation’s commerce by any such consideration, 
We would deeply regret serious friction with Great Britain or 
any other maritime country, but must pursue the course deemed 
essential to our naval and commercial welfare, even if offense 
be given thereby. We shall try hard, in carrying out this 
policy. not to step on any nation’s toes, but will do so if 
necessary. Self-defense is the highest law of nations as of 
individuals. The shipping bill is one of the most important 
meusures of national self-defense ever presented to the Ameri- 
can Congress, and it does not require prophetic vision to predict 
its passage in the near future. 

But the English press holds no monopoly in the matter of 
sounding warnings to the United States of the terrible conse- 
quences that would follow the passage of legislation to aid the 
American merchant marine, British shipping leaders, equipped 
with an array of titles thrust upon them by a grateful Govern- 
ment, have been showering us with fatherly, or, should I say, 
stepfutherly, advice and admonition. 

LORD INCHCAPR’S WORDS OF ADVICE. 


Lord Incheape, head of the Peninsular & Oriental Line, for 
instance, according to the London Times of June 23, made a 
speech at a recent dinner of the Worcester Old Boys’ Associa- 
tion, which was “notable for the references to the prospective 
American shipping legislation.” After describing our maritime 
ambition as a “ natural product of our kinship” to the British, 
the noble lord declared that our chief dificulty was not one of 
material but of personnel, and he added that “no amount of 
Government assistance will produce those ripe fruits of enter- 
prise which must come from development by personal and 
individual initiative.’ He felt sure. says the London Times, 
“that any such legislation as that now contemplated by Con- 
gress must from its very nature defeat the object it had in 
view.” Lord Incheape’s company has been receiving British 
subventions since 1887. 

Sir Norman Hill is one of the leaders of British shipping. 
In an article by him, which appears in the London Times of 
May 18, he declares that the shipping bill can not be regarded 
as merely shipping legislation, and that it raises issues of the 
gravest moment to all international trade. The purpose of the 
indirect aids provided by the bill, he says, is “to confer on 
American ships a monopoly in the world's carrying trade with 
the United States.” 

SHIPPING BILL “ PROVOKES ” BRITON. 


He further says: 

“It ean not be that the States are seeking to place addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of their buyers, still less that they 
are seeking a quarrel, but the merchant marine bill has already 
provoked the president of the board of trade to urge that ‘ the 
mother country and the dominions should take earnest counsel 
together on the matter before it was too late, so that we might 
show a united front against any attempt to discriminate against 
or to damage the position of our shipping.’ Such talk is the 
despair of every believer in the common benefits conferred by 
international commerce, and the pity is that it should be 
provoked by threats to keep all international trade [italics 
mine] with the United States for vessels under the American 
flag.” 

Sir Norman Hill seems to run to such words as quarrel, pro- 
voked, damage, and threats. Where has he heard these threats 
to keep all our foreign trade for vessels under the American 
flag? If we shall be able to secure a fair share of that com- 
merce—not less than one-half—for our own ships, we shall be 
Satisfied. Britain carries two-thirds of her own trade; we 
carry less than a third of ours. Britain carries more than a 
third of our trade. We carry less than a twentieth of hers, 
If there is a monopoly, who has it? We shall be content if the 
shipping bill gives us what we hope it will, the carriage of at 
least 50 per cent of our own sea trade. We are not asking for 
two-thirds of it as Great Britain carries of hers. If to seek 
that is to utter a threat, then so be it, for America will never 
be satisfied with less. 

CUNARD LINE HEAD GIVES WARNING. 


Sir Thomas Royden is the head of the Cunard Line. At the 
annual meeting of that company on April 26 last he touched on 
the shipping situation, saying, in part: 

nge equality of opportunity for all vessels employed in 
international trade is denied by any one nation, the door is 
opened for every kind of retaliation, the end of which probably 
no one can foresee.” 

Obserye that this note of protest against subsidies to aid 
American shipping comes from the head of a British shipping 
company most heavily subsidized by the British Government, 
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which turned over to it practically as a gift two of the finest 
trans-Atlantic liners ever built—the Mauretania and the Lusi- 
tania. The total subvention—or, as we would say, subsidy— 
Admiralty and postal, of the Cunard Line amounts to about 
$1,000,000 a year. Surely its head should, in all decency, re- 
main silent on the subject of subsidies. This Cunard subsidy 
is fully explained in Appendix C. 

Sir Thomas's words, says the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
in an editorial appearing on April 27 last, “ will no doubt be 
carefully weighed by the United States authorities, but they 
demand the attention also of our own Government.“ 

RETALIATION CRY AGAIN SOUNDED, 

Still another titled Briton who sounds the retaliation ery is 
Sir Owen Phillips, M. P., head of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., a continuous beneficiary of Britain's subvention ” system 
since 1842. At the annual meeting of that company on June 1, 
Sir Owen made an address, which is reported in the London 
Daily Express of June 2, under the headlines “ Hint to Amer- 
ica—Retaliation for shipping discriminations.” “A warning in- 
tended for America on the risk of discriminating against British 
shipping was uttered,” by Sir Owen, says the London paper, 
which quotes the speaker as saying: 

“Great Britain has stood for centuries for the freedom of the 
seas and extends to vessels of all nations the same treatment in 
all respects as to her own. It is to the interests of all that the 
seven seas should be free, and I hope that all discriminatory 
measures may be dropped. If, on the contrary, foreign nations 
impose restrictions and penalties against the British merchant 
marine, it may be necessary for Great Britain, in self-protection, 
to reconsider her position. There is an act of Parliament of 
1853 which has been on the statute book for 70 years giving 
the British Government at any moment power to take immedi- 
ate measures to protect her mercantile marine against unfair 
discrimination.” 

What is this terrible rod that Great Britain has in pickle 
for us? Some light is shed on the subject in the June 21 issue 
of the Syren and Shipping, of London, which states that Sande- 
man Allen, head of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, has 
disclosed the fact that the chamber has approached the British 
foreign office with regard to the injurious effect which the 
United States merchant marine bill would have upon commerce 
and upon that of Liverpool in particular. Mr. Allen also re- 
ferred to the customs consolidation act of 1853, which he said 
might be utilized. This act, according to the British pub- 
lication, provides that in case discrimination in duties or 
charges are made against British vessels, it shall be lawful 
by order in council to impose like treatment upon the vessels 
of the country discriminating. In other words, Great 
Britain can adopt measures similar to those proposed by us 
for the protection of our merchant marine. And why not? 
We have no objection. 

COASTING TRADE RETALIATION PROPOSED. 

As an example of the proposed retaliation, I quote from a re- 
port of Donald Macleod & Co., British. shipping brokers, ap- 
pearing in the Shipping Gazette, of London, issue of March 27 
last. This statement, after referring to the proposal to extend 
our coastwise laws to the Philippines, says: 

“Great Britain could at once retaliate by including in our 
coasting trade the trade between England, Canada, South 
Africa, India, and Australia and bar these trades to American 
and other foreign tonnage.” 

I would call attention to the British Government's trade fig- 
ures for May last, showing the trade between Great Britain and 
the countries mentioned in terms of net tonnage of the vessels 
with cargoes in hose trades, These show that the only Amer- 
ican shipping entering British ports from any British posses- 
sions was 7,238 net tons from British North America, and in 
the same month not a ton of American shipping cleared a British 
port with cargoes for any unit of the British Empire. 

A 99 PER CENT BRITISH PROPOSITION, 


Stress is frequently laid by British interests on the fact that 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is open to the ships of all 
nations. Let us see how much of an aid this is to non-British 
shipping. In the same report for May that I just cited figures 
are given that entrances and clearances of ships with cargoes 
in the coasting trade during that month aggregated 4,327,889 
net tons, of which the total for all foreign ships was 14,268 
tons and for British vessels 4,313,261 tons. The British share 
of this total was 99.6 per cent, and the foreign share, including 
American vessels, if there were any, was four-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

If British retaliation should succeed in barring the trades 
named to vessels under the American flag, the loss could hardly 
be described as more than infinitesimal. 
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We have heard a great deal about equal opportunity for 
the ships of all nations” as the ‘keystone of British commercial 
policy. And always the thought is accompanied by the sug- 
gestion that British generosity and good will are responsible 
for this policy. Let us see. 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENTS SHIPPING POLICY. 


Here is an official British Government document published 
by His Majesty's stationery office, London. I may say in pass- 
ing that I have the originals of the documents to which I am 
referring, I shall not take up the time of the Senate to quote 
directly from them, but I have all of them here on my desk. 
The one to which I now refer is called “ Reports of the depart- 
mental committee appointed by the board of trade to consider 
the position of the shipping and shipbuilding industries after 
the war,” and it is dated 1918. The chairman of the committee 
was Sir Alfred Booth, of the Cunard Line, and among its mem- 
bers was Sir Joseph Maclay, subsequently appointed British 
shipping controller. 

The question of the advisability of Great Britain's adopting 
a policy of discrimination in favor of its merchant marine is 
dealt with on page 196 of this document. The question, as put 
in the report, is: “ Should British shipping be accorded prefer- 
ential treatment over the shipping of other nations?” And the 
answer of the committee is as follows: 

“Tt is well to realize that an affirmative decision would in- 
volve a reversion to the general principles of the navigation 
laws. Preference to British shipping might take three forms, 
each of which could be used in combination with one or both 
of the other two, viz: 

“1, Preference in respect to port facilities; 

“2. Preference in respect to shipping and port dues; or 

„. Preference in respect of the imports and exports carried 
in British vessels. 

ENGLAND'S REASONS COMMBRCIAL, 


„Of these forms of preference the first would be difficult to 
enforce, and the second would, in our opinion, be ineffective 
unless the dues in question were made exceedingly onerous. 
Whatever the merits of preference in this connection, we should 
deprecate the imposition of port charges or shipping dues on a 
scale higher than is necessary to defray expenses. We are thus 
left with the third form of preference, Which involves flag 
discrimination in the purest form. We have only to examine 
the nature of our carrying trade to see the undesirability of 
adopting any such policy.” f 

I want to pause just a moment to point out the significance 
of the wording of that last sentence. Note that nothing is said 
about equal opportunity for the ships of all nations. The ques- 
tion is considered not on the basis of the world’s carrying trade 
but on the basis of the carrying trade of Great Britain. A cold, 
clear-cut business proposition. And then follows the admission 
of this British Government committee that the ships of Great 
Britain carry more of the world’s trade—not merely British 
trade, mark you—than the ships of all the other maritime 
nations of the worlderolled together. And this is the country 
that charges us with seeking a monopoly of the seas. 

OVER HALF WORLD’S TRADE BRITISH CARRIED. 


The reponi says, page 196: 
“ Befdére the war we owned nearly one-half the world's ship- 


ping and we carried over one-half of the world’s trade.” And 
figures are given showing that the entrances of British ship- 

ing in 1911 represented 71 per cent of the trade between the 
British Empire and foreign countries and the interimperial 
trade. And, in addition, they carried 29 per cent of the trade 
between foreign countries—trade in which the ships never 
touched at a British port. Think what that means. As the 
British committee puts it, “Only the interimperial trade 
would be immune from retallatory action by foreign countries, 
The trades between foreign countries would be exposed to 
retaliation of both terminals, whilst the trades between the 
empire and foreign countries would be liable to retaliation at 
the foreign end.” 

It is good business, is it not, when Britain is carrying the 
bulk of the world’s trade, to seek to safeguard its ships en- 
gaged in transporting goods neither the buyer nor the seller of 
which is British, but it is a more than equal opportunity that 
Great Britain seeks for its merchant marine, As the com- 
mittee states: 

“The adoption of a discriminatory policy would, therefore, hit 
with great severity that portion of our shipping which trades 
between foreign countries, and especially the tramp interest, at 
the very time when it will be necessary to make every effort to 
recover our former ‘ascendancy ‘in the distant trades and to 
repair the very grave damage caused during the ‘war to the 
tramp owners’ position.” 


WHAT “ ASCENDANCY ” MBANS ron BRITAIN. 


I call attention to the British committee’s own figures to 
show what that so-ealled “ascendancy in the distant trades” 
means. In 1911, the year for which records are given, it meant 
67,000,000 tons of British shipping, and in that same year 
123,000,000 tons of British vessels entered ports in the trade 
between the empire and foreign countries and 41,000,000 tons 
in the trades between the units of the British Empire, a grand 
total of 231,000,000 tons. And last year the total entrances of 
American ships at all British ports, according to the record of 
the British Board of ‘Trade, were 2,744,000 tons, and of that 
total 2,813,000 tons came direct from the United States. And in 
the same year, still according to the British Government's fig- 
ures, British ships entering British ports from the United 
States alone, with cargoes, aggregated 5,551,000 tons. 

Having shown that it would be bad business to seek discrimi- 
nation in favor of British ships, the British committee gives 
brief consideration ‘to the international aspect of the situation. 
“One argument against a policy of discrimination remains ‘to 
be stated,” that body says, “and it is one that in our opinion 
overrides all others. Whatever may be the merits or the prac- 
ticability of a League of Nations after the war, it seems clear 
that our object must be to eliminate the causes of international 
friction which might lead to future wars. International com- 
merce will be more than ever mecessary after the war, and it 
would be deplorable to set out on.a course which would hamper 
the natural flow of trade and Jead to endless quarrels among 
the maritime nations of the world. Freedom of the seas in the 
sense of equal treatment of all flags in all ports should there- 
fore be a cardinal principle in our postwar policy.” 

“ENDLESS QUARRELS” AND “FUTURE WARS” HINTED, 


Note how the keynote of this argument of 1918 crops up again 
and again in the threats, veiled and unveiled, of the British edi- 
torials, interviews, and statements I have read from British 
publications. Having decided the case on its merits as a busi- 
ness proposition, Britain now puts as a tail to its kite the beau- 
ties of international comity, coupled with hints of “endless 
quarrels” and “future wars” if the policy that is most ad- 
vantageous to the maintenance of her maritime monopoly is not 
complied with. 

But the report winds up its conclusions on the subject of the 
most profitable marine policy by a return to the purely com- 
mercial principles, 

Our conclusion then is, and must be,” says the British com- 
mittee, that the only policy which can meet the position is one 
which, instead of giving preference at home, will secure the 
grant of national treatment to British shipping in ‘the fullest 
sense abroad. Action should be directed toward maintaining 
this treatment where it is already given and toward securing 
it where it has hitherto been withheld. So far as maritime 
policy is concerned, this is the most effective support that His 
Majesty's Government can give to Britsh shipp during the 
difficult period of reconstruction,” 


“ MAINTAIN MONOPOLY” IS THE KEYNOTE, 


In other words, the fixed policy of Great Britain is to main- 
tain the status quo where that status is favorable to its ocean 
monopoly and to secure a favorable status where an unfavor- 
able one exists. Is this a policy based on the interests of the 
world or on the interests of the British pocketbook? 

At Paris on July 10, just a few days ago, there was held a 
meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce's council, 
at which resolutions were adopted on the subject of shipping 
measures. Note the reproduction of the British argument in 
the resolutions adopted, which read as follows: 

„That the International Chamber of Commerce desires to call 
attention to the recent development in the various countries of 
the practice of flag discrimination and to record the conviction 
that such action is inimical to the prosperity of international 
commerce.” 

International commerce, so far us the carriage of the goods 
is concerned, be it noted, is more than half British. The reso- 
lutions continue: 

“That the claim upon which such practices are based, namely, 
that the trade of any one country belongs to the mercantile 
marine of that country, is unsound and can not hope for ac- 
ceptance by the commercial world in general, and that in times, 
of peace the benefit of freedom of the seas can only be secured 
by equal opportunity in all ports for vessels of all flags.” 

WE DO NOT SEEK TO CARRY ALL OUR TRADE. 


That these resolutions deal with our movement to aid our 
‘own shipping is not to be doubted. And here again we have 
the false claim advanced that we are seeking for our merchant 


marine the entire foreign trade of our country, whereas all 
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that we ask and all that we hope for is a fair share of that 
trade. What maritime nation seeks less? 

The voice of the resolutions that I have Just read may be 
international, but the accent is decidedly British. Are we to 
regard this as a step in a British campaign to arouse the other 
foreign maritime nations on the false charge that the United 
States seeks a monopoly of the ccean carriage of its exports 
and imports? 

Moreover, these resolutions enunciate a false economic prin- 
ciple in denying that the trade of any one country belongs to 
its own merchant marine. Every country has a moral and 
legal right to carry its own commerce under its own flag if it 
desires to do so, without let or hindrance from anyone. Any 
other doctrine would be monstrous and absolutely subversive 
of the freedom of independent governments. The only question 
to be determined by a nation in establishing and regulating a 
merchant marine is one of practical business convenience and 
advantage. 

SHALL WE RELY ON FORBIGNERS TO PROTECT US? 


Is it for the best interests of the United States to permit for- 
eign countries to furnish colliers and other supplements to our 
Navy, às was done during the famous world cruise of our battle- 
ships in 1908, or should we have a supply of all such vessels in 
our own merchant marine? Is it best for foreign ships to con- 
tinue to carry 91 per cent of our vast overseas commerce, as Was 
done for years prior to the late World War, or should we utilize 
the immense fleet we were forced by the exigencies of the war 
to build at enormous cost, when foreign shipping went to pieces, 
so as to make of it an effective aid to our Navy in time of need, 
and a carrier of a large percentage of our foreign trade? 
America makes but one answer to this question. Other nations 
must decide it for themselves as their respective interests dic- 
tate. Their right to do so is undoubted. 

I have tried to outline the British case against the American 
merchant marine, as stated in British expressions of opinion. 

There can be no stronger tribute to the efficacy of the meas- 
ures which it is proposed to take to aid American shipping than 
the fact that our chief competitors on the high seus are so 
strongly opposed to having us adopt those measures. Every 
admonition, every warning, every threat, that comes from for- 
eign sources argues the value of the legislation contemplated, 
from the American standpoint. If we fail to give the assistance 
needed to protect our merchant marine from extermination 
we shall be in the position of having yielded to the threats of 
our competitors, 

FOUR PER CENT OF ENGLAND'S TRADE OUR SHARE. 


Shall we be content to continue, as we are now doing, carry- 
ing 4 per cent of Great Britain’s trade while she carries nine 
times that much of ours? Shall we be content to go on. as at 
present, carrying less than one-fifteenth as much of Britain’s 
trade as she herself carries, while at the same time she is 
transporting a greater proportion of our foreign commerce than 
even we ourselves do? 

In the face of these facts, what credit can be given to the 
repeated British assertions that we are seeking a monopoly 
of the carriage of our imports and exports? What we are 
seeking, and what every maritime nation is justified in seek- 
ing, Is a fair share of the ocean transportation of the nation’s 
foreign commerce, at least 50 per cent. Would Great Britain 
be satisfied with a smaller proportion of her trade? Her 
ships transport two-thirds of the commerce of Great Britain, 
nine-tenths of the trade of the British possessions, and nearly 
a third of the trade between all the other countries on the 
globe, trade in which the British ships engaged do not touch 
at a British port coming or going. Great Britain carries more 
than half of the sea trade of the entire world, according to the 
statement of an accredited committee of the British Govern- 
ment. Our share of this trade is undoubtedly well under 10 
per cent. And yet Britain talks of our striving to secure a 
monopoly of our ocean commerce. 

THE /BRITISH GOVERNMENTS OWN FIGURES. 


Consider in this connection what is shown in the report for 
May last of The Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
prepared by the British Board of Trade and ordered printed by 
the House of Commons, the last month’s record that I have 
found available, According to this official document the en- 
trances and clearances at British ports of vessels carrying car- 
goes and engaged in the direct trade between Great B itain and 
the United States, including both exports and imports, totaled 
1,428,000 net tons, of which 985,000 tons represented British 
vessels, as compared with 321,000 tons of American vessels and 
122.000 tons of foreign ships. In other words, in our direct 
trade with Great Britain our ships carried only 22 per cent of 
the commerce as against 70 per cent for British vessels, And in 
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this same month, still according to the British official figures, 
only 25,000 tons of American vessels arrived at British ports from 
other than United States ports, and not a single ton of shipping 
under the American flag left the United Kingdom for any 
country save the United States, Is that monopoly? Is it a 
fair share of our trade for ourselves? 

No; the boot is on the British leg. The monopo'y is hers. 
More than a fair share is hers, and she is well satisfied to have 
the present arrangement continue, with American ships labor- 
ing under economic handicaps that make it impossible for them 
to compete with the foreigner in foreign trade. 

It is well to consider how the American merchant marine 
which it is songht to establish permanently came into being. 
There is evident in some of the British opinions which I have 
quoted a tendency to profess that we are making an unkind 
return to Great Britain, for what? Well, we are told, for 
instance, by the Liverpool Courier that England “out of pure 
sentiment for America agreed to a reduction of naval arma- 
ments, to an alteration of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and that 
consideration for us has affected her handling of the Irish 
situation. I do not know in what respect, but there it is. And 
in return for all this we are told we have done “ worse than 
nothing,” 

OUR FLEET BUILT TO AID ALLIES. 

When we had entered the late war the cry of the British 
was for “ships, ships, more ships!” to repair the ravages 
wrought by the U-boats. A member of the British cabinet, 
Mr. Barnes, the labor representative, declared in Parliament 
early in 1918 that we were failing Great Britain and urged 
intensification of ontput. Our answer to these calls for aid 
is the great body of-shipping to which it is now proposed to 
extend economic assistance that we may have a merchant 
marine worthy of our standing among the nations of the world. 
Shall we scrap it because Great Britain now discovers that she 
does not want the ships she called for to end the war and 
which played a part in accomplishing that? 

The threats which so plentifully besprinkle the majority of 
the British opinions which I have cited I merely want to allude 
to in passing. The old bogey of retaliation has done service so 
long and has so often been shown to be a straw man that it is 
now nothing more than a badly worn piece of theatrical prop- 
erty. The methods that we have proposed to apply for the aid 
of the American merchant marine are, of course. open to any 
other maritime nation to adopt in aid of its own shipping if it 
sees fit, and we shall not complain. Our 4 per cent of the car- 
rying trade of Great Britain, for instance, can not be whittled 
down much further without reaching the vanishing point. and 
under the present unprotected condition of American shipping 
it seems to be steadily slipping toward zero. 

Wan WITH ENGLAND UNTHINKABLE. 

Of the threats of war, whether discreetly or undiscreetly 
worded, I want to say still less, They are unworthy of their 
authors and very offensive to patriotic Americans. England 
tried coercion on America without success 146 years ago, when 
we had only 3,000,000 people. were much divided in opinion and 
action, and very weak financially. She could hardly, expect 
better results by force at this time. as we now have forty times 
as many people, closely united in patriotic bonds,. and with 
developed resources of every kind in proportion. War between 
the two countries is unthinkable, and no real patriot in either 
should contemplate it for a moment. The Englishman who 
talks of war, either actual or commercial, with the United 
States is a dangerous animal and should be muzzled. 

No maritime nation can contemplate the possibility of conflict 
over the right of another maritime nation to handle a fair 
share of its own commerce, all bluff, bluster, and braggadocio 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We shall not be swerved from 
our just purpose by this, nor by propaganda, whether it be dis- 
seminated within the shadow of the Capitol or overseas, 

OPPOSITION IS ANTI-AMERICAN. 

Mr. President, I desire to say here and now, with all the em- 
phasis in my power and with due respect for my colleagues in 
both Houses who differ in opinion, that a vote against the bill 
to aid the American merchant marine is a vote to aid Great 
Britain and to injure the United States, a vote to destroy, per- 
haps forever, our chances of an adequate place on the high 


In conclusion, I would ask just this: 

Shall we play the game of our commercial rivals by stifling 
legislation to establish a merchant marine of our own for our 
national and industrial protection, when by so doing we would 
turn over to them the undisputed monopoly of the seas? 

In a word, shall we allow Great Britain to dictate our sea 
policy and leave us in commercial bondage for generations to 
come? Shall we permit her to set up on the high seas a notice 
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reading: “British property! Americans keep off!” I say no, 
a thousand times no! 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that all quotations 
and extracts during the course of my remarks may be printed 
in 8-point. type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the chairman of our Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator from Nebraska 


IMr. Norris], this morning submitted a report on the efforts of | 


that committee to pass upon the question in connection with 
Muscle Shoals. I want to employ just a few minutes in explain- 
ing my attitude on that question. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I have exer- 
cised every diligence in an effort to inform myself as fully as 


possible concerning the Government's interest at Muscle Shoals, | 


In doing this I have, in so far as other duties would permit, 
been a regular attendant at the committee's hearings and have 
carefully studied the several different propositions made to the 


committee for the purchase of Government property and the | 


Y psing of the power plant. 

It was my privilege to accompany other members of the com- 
mittee on an investigating trip to Muscle Shoals for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the work already done on Dam No. 2, 
together with the nitrate plant, the steam power plant, and the 
extensive construction of buildings. Both the amount of money 
expended and the various forms of construction involved in 
the Government's investment at Muscle Shoals preclude the 
possibility of finding an easy solution of the problem. The 
very nature of the development reduces its efficiency for indus- 
trial purposes, and to that extent decreases its commercial 
value. Here I want to attest to the unusually substantial char- 
action of construction involved in that part of the dam already 
completed, in the enormous steam plant located near by, and 
the tremendous buildings included in the great nitrate plants, 
as well as a great many of the hundreds of buildings used in 
housing employees. 

Even a superficial study of the situation would compel the 
conclusion that the problem involved in the disposition or ad- 
ministration of Muscle Shoals is not a simple one. From my 
viewpoint the more haste employed in these negotiations the 
more wasteful will be the cost to the Government, and for 
this reason it has been my conviction from the start that the 
proper permanent solution required careful study and just as 
careful negotiation. 

Upon one point there was complete concurrence on the part 
of every member of the committee, in so far as I know, who 
visited Muscle Shoals, and that was the unquestioned necessity 
of proceeding at once upon a plan to complete and equip Dam 
No. 2. Under the circumstances no other conclusion could have 
been reached. The investment already made involved about 
$17,000,000; and while this did not include quite as much as 
half of the final amount required in the construction of the 
dam, the work already completed renders the balance of the 
construction, as stated to us by the engineers, very much less 
difficult than the original work. As the situation now stands 
we not only have this enormous investment, which is rendering 
no service to anyone, but a very extensive outlay in connection 
with preparation for continued construction in the way of neces- 
sary cofferdams and other improvements, all of which dete- 
riorate very rapidly when unused. 

This unsatisfactory situation is further complicated by the 
fact that at the beginning the construction necessarily discon- 
tinued or interrupted navigation on the river through the clos- 
ing of locks which had previously been used; so we have the 
enormous investment already made in the dam serving no pur- 
pose, but actually obstructing the river. ‘Therefore, among 
those who had an opportunity of personal inspection, so far as 
I know there Was no difference of opinion, but there was a 
general agreement that Congress should at once appropriate 
funds for continuing the construction of Dam No. 2, and carry 
it on to its final completion. We were informed by the engi- 
neers in charge that it would require at least three low-water 
periods to complete this work. 

In view of the fact that actual production must be contingent 

upon the completion of this dam, I have, as one member of the 
committee, been unable to believe that any useful purpose would 
be served by undue haste in concluding negotiations under 
which this great Government property is to be leased and per- 
manently operated. 

Among the several propositions submitted to the committee 
the one made by Henry Ford was, for many reasons, the most 
satisfactory in its provisions. ‘The primary purpose of the 
Government in building this great dam was for the production 


of nitrate to be employed during the emergency of war and 

for the more general and continued use in the manufacture of 

fertilizer. Mr. Ford proposes not only to produce annually a 

minimum amount of fertilizer containing at least 40,000 tons 

of fixed nitrate but to maintain the nitrate plants in first-class 

3 and deliver them to the Government in the emergency 
war. 

While Mr. Ford’s offer of $5,000,000 for the Government's in- 
vestment, amounting, as I recall, to sixty-five or seventy-five 
millions of dollars, not including the dam, represents a very 
low junking value, from my viewpoint it was more satisfac- 
tory than any other offer received by the committee. I frankly 
confess that Mr. Ford's genius as an organizer or captain of 
industry prejudiced me very materially in his favor. As it 
appears, be not only makes a success of his enterprises but the 
benefits of that success are shared in by his employees and the 
entire community in which he is located. On account of such 
facts—and they seem proven facts—I was strongly prejudiced 
in favor of his proposition. 

My principal objection to Mr. Ford's offer was the length of 
time stipulated as the shortest lease he was willing to accept, 
that of a hundred years. As is well known, there is a.limita- 
tion of 50 years in our water power act; and I agree with the 
statement of the late Franklin K. Lane when he said, in effect, 
that we ought not to deny for a longer period of time than 50 
years the right of those who come after us to pass upon the 
disposition of our natural resources; and I am inherently op- 
posed to a lease that would have the force and effect of an 
actual transfer of control of this great power site to any cor- 
poration for a longer period of time than included in our 
water power act. For this reason I voted against the Ford 
proposition as it was made. 

There are other serious objections to the Ford offer, but the 
length of the lease is fundamental. The condition under which 
the Government is required to turn over its interest in the 
Gorgas steam plant, situated 75 miles from Muscle Shoals, is, 
from my viewpoint, both inconsistent and unnecessary. ‘This 
plant is so intimately connected with and even interwoven into 
the property of the Alabama Power Co. that it would be prac- 
tically impossible, as I view it, to separate the one from the 
other. According to my information, it is also true that when 
the Government arranged for the use of this property during 
the war, one of the conditions named in the agreement with 
the Alabama Power Co. was that this company should have a 
preferential right to buy the Government's interest at the close 
of the war. If this information is correct it would be prac- 
tically impossible for the Government to turn over its interest 
in this plant without a violation of good faith. 

Then, again, Mr. Ford's offer provides for the payment to 
the Government of a fixed rate of interest on the additional 
or future cost of Dam No, 2, but does not include any income 
whatsoever upon the cost of construction up to date, amounting, 
as I understand it, to about $17,000,000. In all probability the 
amount already expended has been on a higher cost basis than 
would be necessary under normal conditions; bat even in such 
event the quality of the work is first class, and from my view- 
point there is no reason why anyone deriving the benefits of 
the great power plant should not pay for the amount already 
invested, less the excess cost due to war conditions, If, as an 
illustration, the construction to date has exceeded the normal 
cost by one-third, then this estimate might be taken on a basis 
of two-thirds; but, to place the proposition on a business basis, 
Mr. Ford's offer should include a payment of interest on the 
construction already completed, estimated at a normal cost. 

The two last-named provistons, however, have to do entirely 
with a rate of income on an investment and involve only a 
matter of dollars and cents. The length of the lease involves 
with me a fixed principle, and if Mr. Ford's offer were modified 
to meet this condition I would be very glad, a8 one member of 
the committee, to vote for its approval. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, inasmuch a's the whole day 
so far has been taken up in talking about matters not before 
the Senate, and yesterday was likewise devoted to the discus- 
sion of wholly irrelevant matters, I presume I am justified in 
believing that there is no further intent to press the pending 
tariff bill. I am not at all astonished that the proponents of it 
should have reached that conclusion, because they have even 
fallen out among themselves about the wisdom of going forward 
with it, and no two agree. If it is pressed to a conclusion we 
will reach the unhappy condition that there will be no two 
members of the majority party on speaking terms, and I do not 
want to see that happen if it can be avoided. Of course, I think 
it would ‘be to the interest of the country, but there are some per- 
sonal reasons why I hate to see them differ among themselves, 
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The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] read an essay 
here nearly three hours in length. When he got the floor, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones], who was his advance 
agent in that particular enterprise, suggested the absence of 
a quorum, and warned all of us that something of very great 
importance was to be said by the Senator from Louisiana. 
There were six Senators present when the Senator from Wash- 
ington made the point of no quorum. When these found out 
what the subject matter was, there were three who stayed. 
One of them was in the chair; one had the floor; and they, 
together with the “watchdog” on the Republican side, who 
has to stay regardless of how much it affects him, constituted 
a very, very appreciative audience, I could tell from the eon- 
tortions of their faces that they were enjoying it, They were 
trying, by looking sad, to keep from laughing. P 

This is what I wanted to say, and when I shall have said it 
I will be through. The Senator from Louisiana said that there 
Was a pro-British party in this country trying to defeat the 
ship subsidy bill. Whenever a man gets a cause that is 80 
bad that nobody will espouse it, he then tries to asperse the 
motives of everybody who disapproves it. Such an assump- 
tion as that expressed by the Senator is just as fair as an 
assumption that the Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Washington, who are so actively pressing this matter, 
want to increase the amount of liquor that can be sold, because 
every ship that flies our flag is a saloon, and every ship that 
flies our flag will be a saloon as long as the present Presi- 
dent is President and the present Attorney General is at the 
head of the law department. It is just as fair, then, to as- 
sume, it is just as near the truth, and everybody will come as 
near believing it, that the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Louisiana are running a propaganda to increase 
the number of barrooms in Ameriea, as to say there is a pro- 
British party that is trying to defeat this legislation favorable 
to a ship subsidy in the Senate, and therefore drive Senators 
into supporting this infamous measure. 

Jam weary of Senators bringing in measures which are so 
repellent, and trying to drive other Senators into supporting 
them, or at least not openly opposing them, by intimating that 
some foreign influences are trying to defeat them. 

I spent the summer of 1918 in France, and I have heard more 
talk of German invasion here in the Senate since the tariff bill 
has been before the Senate than I heard of German invasion 
all the months I was in France. There are certain Senators 
who come on the floor only when schedules in which they are 
interested are to be discussed and voted upon, and say, “ Oh, 
well, if you don’t support my schedule you will have a German 
invasion.” Now we have a British invasion of our shipping 
interests threatened. 

It strikes me that when the time comes that nothing can be 
said for a measure except that some foreign interest is opposing 
it we have reached the end of argument, and the Republicans 
might just as well defeat this tariff bill to-day as to defeat it 
next week. ‘They do not intend to vote for it. ‘They do not 
want it. They may get it to conference, but the seat of any man 
who has to go to the people this year, and who votes for that 
bill, will not be worth a canceled postage stamp. They know it, 
and they do not want to vote on this matter; and long essays like 
the one read by the Senator from Idaho yesterday, who got up on 
a word and teetered like a boy on a sharp paling, and this long 
one to-day, do not fool anybody except the two Senators who read 
them. They are killing time and do not want to pass this measure. 

It has gotten in the Senate so that Senators feel like a negro 
did down in my country one day when he was to be hanged. 
After the sheriff got him on the scaffold, he said. Rastus, you 
have 20 minutes to make a statement if you want to make one.“ 
The negro said, “I don’t know that I have anything to say.” 
A lawyer standing by, who was as fond of talking as the junior 
Senator from Idaho is of speaking, and about as interesting, 
got up and said, Well, if Rastus don't want to speak, I would 
like to have the time.” ‘The sheriff said to the negro, “Do you 
want to give your time to this lawyer?“ The negro replied, 
“I don’t know as I care, but if he is going to make a speech 
I wish you would hang me first.” 

So some Senator comes into the Senate with a stack of manu- 
script as thick as your two hands, rises with a solemn loek, and 
everybody gets his hat.and goes. Of course, if that is the way 
to conduct the Senate, the majority party has the opportunity 
to manifest to the country just how they think the pending 
legislation ought to be discussed. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT. 
Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is generally believed that there 


is something radically wrong, and has always been wrong, in 
the method of marketing the cotton crop. The question ‘is to 


find the defect and to apply the remedy; both are apparent, 
The wrong is the indefiniteness in the contract and the remedy 
is to correct this. 

The interest of the grower or owner of spot cotton and the 
interest of the buyer of a contract is identical until the time 
when the buyer of a contract disposes of it—both want the 
price to advance. The seller of the contract desires the price 
to decline, and when this takes place the price of spot cotton 
falls. There are only 10 grades of cotton tenderable under the 
law. I have no objection to increasing the number. The seller 
has the right to select whichever of these 10 grades he desires. 

The futures market controls the price of spot cotton; there- 
fore it is absolutely essential that such a contract be fair, equal, 
mutual, equitable, and just. The contracts are bought and sold 
on the basis of middling, and in ease that grade is not deliy- 
ered and some other grade is tendered the Secretary of .Agri- 
culture has the right under the law to fix the price ef the other 
grades at the average price in 10 spot markets. 

When maturity day is approaching the purchaser, not know- 
ing within 10 grades of the quality of the cotton that will be 
tendered him, naturally sells out; hence the market is top- 
heavy. True, it can be said that there is a purchaser for every 
contract, but the fallacy of this argument is that he is not a 
purchaser at value when he does not know the quality or the 
grade he will receive, and he will only buy at a depreciated 
price. This might be unobjectionable between the purchaser 
and the seller, because each acts with his eyes open. My un- 
ending complaint is that such a system depresses and depre- 
clates the price of the actual cotton and that the farmer has the 
brunt to bear. There is no similar custom or law in the world, 
This reverses the usages, laws, and customs of all business, and 
is an abrogation of the principles of common sense. 

In 1920 there were grown in the United States 18,240,000 
bales of cotton, and there were contracts sold on the New York 
and New Orleans exchanges alone for 128,907,500 bales, and dur- 
ing that.time the actual number of bales delivered .were 267,700 
in New York and 106,600 bales in New Orleans. This is outside 
of the exchanges at Liverpool, Bremen, ‘Havre, and other places. 
It is probable that every bale grown in the United States was 
sold on an average of twenty-five times over before it reached 
the consumer, 

We all admit that overproduction depresses the price of a 
commodity ; this being true, does not overselling have the same 
effect? Why should cotton fluctuate from $1,to $10 per bale in 
a single day? Goods sold at wholesale are sold en sample. 
Would any sensible person give as much for a contract for any 
commodity which could be delivered in 10 grades or classes, not 
knowing which of the 10 he would receive, as he would give 
provided he knew the exact quality he would get? For ex- 
ample: Suppose there were only 10 grades of hats or shoes al- 
lowed to be traded in by law and that contracts had to be on 
basis of the middle grade, with the right to the seller to select 
all the quantity in qualities he desired, would anyone give value 
for that kind of a-contract? The proposition within itself is 
an absolute absurdity. The present law is a plan, or a system, 
er a scheme, or.a method which deprives the grower of a tre- 
mendeus proportion of the value of every pound of cotton he 
raises. By allowing this law to continue, Congress is unknow- 
ingly arrayed on the side of the bear against the producer. The 
present law is a great improvement over the former -custom. 
Under that custom anyone of 82 grades were tenderable; this 
law reduced the number to 10. I am not complaining about 
the 10 grades, but there is too much latitude allowed the seller 
in filling each particular contract. They should be grouped. 
It took Congress exactly 30 years to get the law passed, 
to wit, from 1884 to 1914. 1 mention this to show the slow- 
ness with which Congress acts and must be said to its 
shame. 

It is claimed by some that my amendment will injure the 
exchanges. This is not my purpose. I am endeavoring to pass a 
fair, just, equal, mutual, equitable, and honest law under which 
everyone must operate, and if the exchanges can not exist un- 
der this kind of a law, they can retire, so far as I am concerned. 
My complaint is the injurious effect of exchange operations on 
the price of spot cotton. We should be reminded, however, that 
there are no exchanges where coal, iron, steel, wool, and so forth, 
are traded in. 

The wrong has been pointed out above and the remedy is sug- 
gested below, to wit: 

Divide the 10 tenderable grades into three classes—high 
grades known as class A, medium grades as class B, and coarser 
grades as class C. This is similar to grain contracts, 

My amendment requires the seller to be obligated to deliver 
one-third of his contract in the basic grade in each class and 
the remaining two-thirds either in that grade or in the other 
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grades enumerated in that class. This will make the contract 
elastic enough to encourage trading and at the same time 
definite enough to be practical and more valuable. By making 
the contract more valuable we help the price of spot cotton. 
No mill making one kind of thread or cloth can use all of the 
10 grades of cotton. Furthermore, I am told an exporter receiv- 
ing an order for one grade of cotton is allowed to fill it in either 
of the contiguous grades. I am also told that on the Liverpool 

Exchange the seller is allowed only three grades in which to 
deliver one contract. 

I ask that the amendment to the pending tariff bill, which I 
submitted two days ago, be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. DIAL to the bill (H. R. 
7456) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreigo coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes, viz: On page 131, after line 20, insert the following: 


That the second subdivision of section 5 of the United States cotton 
futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, is amended to read 


A, which shall include ay middling fair, strict good mid- 
ang good middling, and strict middling grades ; 

“Cass B, which shall include oor strict middling, middling, strict 
low middling, and good middling yellow tinged grades; 

* C, which shall include only strict low middling, low mid- 
dling, strict’ middling yellow tinged, and good middling yellow stained 


es. 
51 205 Specify the basis grade for the cotton inyolved in the contract 
which shall be one of the grades for which standards are establishe 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and which shall be one of the grades 
included within a class in agraph 55 of this subdivision ; the price 
und at which the cotton of su sis grade is contracted to be 
2 or sold; the date when the purchase or sale was made; ang 
the month or months in which the contract is to be fulfilled or settled. 
ap) If no other class is specified in the contract, or in the memo- 
ran the contract shall be deemed a class B 


* 

“(d) If no other basis de be specified in the contract, or in the 
memorandum evidencing the same, good middling shall be deemed the 
basis grade incorporated into a class A contract, middling shall be 
deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class B contract, and low 
middlin Shall be deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class C 
contract.’ 

Sec. 2. That the third subdivision of section 5 of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Provide that the cotton dealt with therein or delivered 
thereunder shall be of or within the grades for which standards are 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and of or within the 
grades included within the class so specified or incorporated as the 
class of the contract, and that cotton of any other grade or grades 
shall not be dealt with therein nor delivered thereunder.” 

Sec. 3. That the fifth subdivision of section 5 of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

Fifth. Provide that cotton that, because of the presence of ex- 
traneous matter of . or irregularities or defects, is re- 
duced in value below that of strict middling in the case of a class A 
contract, strict low middling in the case of a class B contract, or low 
middling in the case of a class C contract, the grades mentioned be- 
ing of the official cotton standards of the United States, or cotton 
that is less than seven-eighths of an inch in length of staple, or cotton 
of perished staple or an immature staple, or cotton that is ‘gin cut’ 
or reginned, or cotton that is ‘repacked’ or ‘false packed’ or 
mixe acked or water packed,’ shall not be delivered on, under, 
or in settlement of such contract.” 

Sec. 4. That the second N of the seventh subdivision of 
section 5 of such act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„The provisions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sub- 
divisions of this section shall be deemed tany incorporated into any 
such contract if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memo- 
randum evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is signed, 
the phrase ‘subject to United States cotton futures act, section 5, 
class A,’ if the contract is a class A contract, or the phrase subject 
to United States cotton futures act, section 5, class B,’ if the tontract 
is a class B contract, or the phrase subject to United States cotton 
futures act, section 5, class C., if the contract is a class C contract.” 

See. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective on and after 
the thirtieth day after its passage. but such provisions shall not be con- 
strued as applicable to nor as affecting any right, power. privilege, or 
immunity under any contract entered into prior to such day. 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not hear the statement 
made by the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
respecting the bill which he offered a few moments ago deal- 
ing with the property seized and held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, nor have I had opportunity to examine the bill which 
he offered; but I understand that the Senator from Alabama 
has just advocated that the property owned by German na- 
tionals and seized during the war be applied to the payment of 
claims of American nationals and the Government of the 
United States against the German Government. Whatever 
position the Senator from Alabama takes is bound to command 
the attention of the American people because of his great 
ability and his well-known integrity, and further because he is 

the leader of the minority in the Senate. 

t If I understand the position of the Senator, I am con- 
strained to dissent therefrom, notwithstanding my great ad- 


um evideneing the same, 
contrac 


miration for him and my confidence in his leadership. I have 
opposed the policy of confiscation of the property of the 
nationals of Germany or Austria or any other of the countries 
with which our Nation was at war. I have been unable to 
support the view of some, that private property of Germans 
and Austrians, which was found in the United States at the 
outbreak of the war, should be applied in liquidation of claims 
which American citizens may have against the German or 
Austrian Governments. Undoubtedly the United States has the 
power to confiscate the seized property and to devote it to the 
purposes indicated in the Versailles treaty and the treaty 
between the United States and Germany. But in my opinion 
it would be immoral and violative of accepted principles of 
international law, and particularly that higher and nobler 
spirit of justice which should be the basis of modern inter- 
national relations. 

International law is not a fixed science. As the spirit of 
justice is developed among individuals and among nations, 
higher and nobler forms of law and international usage and 
comity are developed and applied. Municipal law should 
approximate the standard of justice and righteousness by 
which peoples should be governed. International law should 
likewise reflect the advancing ideals which should guide the 
conduct of peoples and nations in their dealings and relations 
with one another. 

I concede that many nations, in former centuries, have con- 
fiscated the property of the nationals of powers with whom 
they were at war. Neither the persons of alien enemies nor 
their property were respected. The seized property was con- 
fiscated as a matter of course, and slavery was the fate of those 
persons who were taken prisoners. But as civilization ad- 
vanced these cruel practices were abandoned and more en- 
lightened and liberal policies were adopted. One of our great- 
Fe 3 poets, Amy Lowell, of Massachusetts, has stated 

a — 

Civilization is the study of man about himself, his powers, limita- 
tions, and endurances; it.is the slowly acquired knowledge of how he 
can best exist in company with his fellows on the planet called earth. 

A narrow and provincial nationalism is not compatible with 
the liberal forces that are dominating the world nor the spirit 
of justice which in the end must control not only individuals 
but nations. We are developing a proper spirit of inter- 
nationalism, and individuals with the highest patriotism feel 
deep concern in the welfare of other nations and in the prog- 
Fa and happiness of races and peoples of entirely different 
origin. 

Trade and commerce are widening the interests of the peo- 
ple, and all who think are discovering the interdependence of 
individuals and of nations. The United States and its na- 
tionals have invested upward of $20,000,000,000 in other coun- 
tries. We have done it upon the strength of treaties and in 
reliance upon what we believe to be just and liberal prin- 
ciples of international comity. We have been able to differ- 
entiate between an individual and his government. We have 
perceived that war might be made upon a government and 
not upon some of the nationals of that government. That 
was Franklin’s view when he negotiated a treaty with Prussia 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. By that treaty 
American nationals found in Prussia, as well as their prop- 
erty, were immune from seizure in the event of war. And 
Prussians in the United States were likewise immune from 
seizure and their property was protected against sequestration 
or confiscation. Indeed, it was provided that the nationals of 
both countries could return to their respective countries and 
take with them all of their property. 

This Republic in its early days contended for the inviolability 
of property of enemy nationals. During the Revolutionary 
War the fierceness of the conflict inflamed the people in the 
yarious colonies and local statutes were passed which confis- 
eated the property of Tories. But Washington insisted, when 
these acts of confiscation were not rescinded and the States 
would not make compensation to the Tories for the property 
which had been confiscated, that the Federal Government 
should make payment therefor. His views found expression 
in the Jay Treaty, which was exceedingly unpopular when its 
terms were first made known to the American people. How- 
ever, Washington triumphed and the treaty was ratitied. 
Hamilton ably supported the position of Washington and con- 
tended with great ability in favor of the doctrine that the 
property of nationals should be inviolable, notwithstanding 
that war was waged between the respective Governments. 

I stated a moment ago that we had distinguished between 
governments and the people of governments. That was clearly 
exemplified in the recent war. President Wilson pointed out 


that the United States was not warring upon the German people 
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but was waging war against the German Government and the 
Austrian Government, 

Under treaties existing between the United States and Ger- 
many and the United States and Austria, Americans invested 
tens of millions of dollars in those countries, and Germans and 
Austrians inyested large sums in the United States. The 
nationals of both countries profited by these investments, Mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in the United States by Germans, 
as a result of the trade and commerce between the two 
countries. In other words, instead of taking money from the 
United States for products sold in American markets, Ameri- 
can securities were purchased, or other forms of investments 
were made, to the mutual advantage of the nationals of both 
countries. I think it may be safely said that neither Americans 
who made investments in Europe, nor Europeans who have 
made investments in the United States, conceived it possible 
that in the event of war their investments in the belligerent 
country would be confiscated. ~ 

The United States has been the foremost champion of the 
policy of the inviolability of property. We have not only con- 
tended that property upon land should be immune from con- 
fiscation, but we have insisted that property upon the high seas, 
even if carried in the ships of belligerent nations, if it were 
not contraband of war, should be immune from seizure. 
We have opposed not only “land piracy,” as Chief Justice 
Marshall denominated the seizure of the property of enemy 
nationals found upon land, but we have vigorously opposed 
sen piracy.” 

Mr. President, the war is over, and attempts made to per- 
petuate bitterness and antipathies between the United States 


and Germany, or Austria, or any former enemy country, should |. 


be reprobated. What the world needs to-day is peace. We 
want international peace. The wounds of war should be healed 
and every possible effort made to remove the scars, and to bring 
about international fellowship and goed will. I have felt for 
some time that the property which was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian should be restored to the owners of the 
same. It is true that the Alien Property Custodian has disposed 
of much of the property seized and converted it into cash. The 
proceeds derived from the sale should be turned over to the 
owners of such property. 

It is contended that some property sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian was disposed of at prices far below #ts actual value. 
I shall not enter into a discussion of that proposition now, but 
will only add that in my opinion some of the patents and trade- 
marks, to which the Senator referred, and which were seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian were sold at prices which 
were merely nominal. I have contended that as to the sale to 
the Chemical Foundation, it was illegal, that the price was 
inadequate; that the Alien Property Custodian did not measure 
up to the requirements of a trustee; that the vendees were 
parties to the conspiracy to sell these patents and therefore 
acquired no indefeasible title; and that the Government should 
institute a suit to compel the Chemical Foundation to reassign 
the patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and so forth, to the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

After the United States seized German property Germany 
seized some property belonging to Americans and which was 
found within the boundaries of the German Empire. However, 
Germany has restored a portion of the property seized and has 
signified its willingness to restore to Americans ‘their holdings 
in Germany. I believe, however, that some money that was in 
German banks at the outbreak of the war, and which was 
seized, has not been restored to the American owners. Of course, 
our Government should demand that Germany immediately re- 
store to Americans whatever property the German Government 
may have sequestered at the outbreak of or during the war. 
The German Government committed various torts against 
American nationals, for which it is responsible, and our Goy- 
ernment should take immediate steps to compel Germany to 
pay our nationals whatever amounts may be due them, but we 
should not confiscate private property owned by Germans in 
order to settle claims of Americans against the German Govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the situation calls for an international 
commission or some tribunal authorized to make full investiga- 
‘tion as to the claims of Americans against Germany and to 
make awards thereon. But, I repeat, Mr. President, our Goy- 
ernment can not afford to take any steps that will tarnish its 
honor or give justification for the contention that it ‘has vio- 
lated international law or wronged the nationals of any other 
country with whom it was at war. 

A number of bills have been offered and are now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee dealing with the property of 
former enemy nationals. I have offered several bills, and these 
have been referred to the subcommittee of the Committee on 


ness and dispose of the tariff bill. 


the Judiciary. Undoubtedly the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Alabama will go to the same subcommittee, and I shail 
be glad to have it considered when the bills which I have 
offered are taken up for examination by the committee. 

THE TARIFF, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what has become of the 
tariff bill? 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I am surprised that the Pre- 
siding Officer had that information. I am surprised that any- 
one who has observed the proceedings to-day should know what 
the pending question is. We have had discussion of the ship- 
ping bill, of the disposition of alien property, of the Muscle 
Shoals controversy, and of many other subjects, but nothing 
said has related to the matter pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, Senators on this side of the 
Chamber are not responsible for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, My friend, the Senator from Connecticut, 
suggests that Senators on the other side of the Chamber are not 
responsible for the diversions which have occurred to-day, and 
I think he is correct. The other side of the Chamber has not 
been represented in the proceedings of the Senate to-day and is 
not represented now. No one seems to be taking any interest 
in the matter before the Senate. 

Now, I realize that all these subjects are important and that 
in time they will have to be discussed, but a discussion of 
subjects which are not before the Senate usually does not ac- 
complish any good, In the first place, the speeches are not 
listened to by Senators. In the next place, if Senators are at- 
tending to their duties they are contemplating the proposition 
that is pending rather than considering irrelevant ‘subjects. 

If this great tariff measure is a matter of such importance 
that it must be kept before the Senate to the exclusion of every 
other measure, let us confine our debate to the tariff bill, ex- 
cept, of course, for the consideration of emergency matters, and 
pass or defeat the tariff bill, and then take up something else. 
There is a growing element on the other side of the Chamber 
that does not want to vote upon the bill before the fall elec- 
tions. I am not violating any confidence or revealing any se- 
eret when I make that declaration. The bill is going to be 
disposed of. It is not going to be sidetracked on the theory 
that the Democrats have filibustered against it to an extent 
that will prevent the Senate from disposing of it. We ought 
to vote finally on the tariff bill inside of three weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As soon as the wool schedule has been dis- 
posed of I shall be ready to place a limitation on debate, and I 
shall be ready to agree to a time to vote finally. Ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to discuss the shipping bill when that 
bill is before the Senate. Full opportunity will be had to dis- 
cuss the Muscle Shoals proposition when it is pertinent to do 
so. Recognition of the Obregon government, a purely execu- 
tive function, which absorbed the attention of the Senate yes- 
terday, of course can not properly be brought before the Senate. 
Everything except the pending proposition has been before the 
Senate this morning. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my friend from New Hampshire, 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to point out to the Senator from 
Arkansas that he is in error in criticizing the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr]. We are considering the hemp 
schedule, and certainly the Senator from Arkansas knows that 
ships use cordage made of hemp. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The brilliant and astute mind of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has performed an acrobatic feat and 
has discovered an intimate relationship between the hemp 
schedule and the shipping bill. 

Mr. McLHAN. A regular Sherlock Holmes feat. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; Sherlock, with his Doctor Watson, 
would immortalize such a performance. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate may now get down to busi- 
That is the proposition be- 
fore the Senate. It is true that from this side of the Chamber 
has come much of the irrelevant discussion which has occurred 
to-day, from Senators, however, who in the main have voted 


with the majority on the tariff bill, giving color to the suspicion 


that there is a growing purpose on the part of those who 
ostensibly favor the tariff bill to postpone the day of judgment 
respecting it. Well, Mr. President, we are going to vote on the 
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tariff bill, we are going to vote on the bonus bill, and then we 
are going to the country. God save the country! 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, j 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 


Broussard Johnson New Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Stanley 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Culberson Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins King per Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Lenroot Phipps arren 
Lod Rawson Watson, Ga 
Elkins McCumber Robinson Watson, Ind 
Fernald McKinley 8 illis 
Hale McLean Shortridge 
Harreld McNary Simmons 
Heflin Moses Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment to the amendment reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the glove paragraph 
be now taken up and disposed of. At the request of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] that paragraph was passed 
over yesterday, to be taken up to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a pending amendment 
before the Senate. ? 

Mr. SMITH. The senior Senator from Ohio does not seem to 
be in the Chamber. I suggest that we go on with some other 
item in the flax and hemp schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; there is one other amendment rela- 
tive to hackled hemp. We have not voted upon that yet. I 
also wish to offer an amendment. So I ask that the glove para- 
graph be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That course is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The Senator from Utah proposes, on 
page 132, line 2, to strike out “ including line of hemp.’” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire briefly to explain the 
amendment. I think no Senator will object to it. The words 
“line of hemp,” we are informed by an expert, mean the same 
as hemp itself. If we have those words included in the para- 
graph, there would be a conflict as to what rate “line of 
hemp” would take, The hemp rate is 2 cents a pound. The 
rate on “line of hemp,“ as preposed by the House, would be 
a higher rate, and as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee it would be 4 cents a pound. However, striking out 
the words “ including ‘line of hemp,’” will then impose a duty 
upon “line of hemp” or the hemp itself of 2 cents, as we voted 
last evening. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's statement is that “line of 
hemp” means the same as hackled hemp? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not hackled hemp: Hackled hemp is the 
highest perfected hemp. That is the final process through 
which the hemp goes before going into the fiber of rope. I have 
here a letter addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE], and upon this letter, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, the rate was fixed at 4 cents. However, 
that Senator came in later and asked that the rate be made 2 
cents on hemp and hemp tow, but in reducing the rate the 
words “ including ‘line of hemp’” were not stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator should explain, so 
that all may understand clearly, that “line of hemp” is a 
lower process in the development of manufacture than the 
hackled hemp. In other words, the hackled hemp is ready for 
spinning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. “Line of hemp” has gone through some 
process of manufacture? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the extent of that process? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very little, I will say to the Senator, outside of 
simply the first process of getting the hemp itself ready, with 
the pulp and everything else in it. Until this morning I myself 
thought that “line of hemp” was the “hackled hemp.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, in the act 
of 1909 it was so defined by paragraph 337: 


Hemp and tow of hemp, $22.50 per ton; hemp, hackled, known as 
“line of hemp,” $45 per ton. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is as I have always understood it; but 
I have here a letter bearing on the subject, a part of which I 
will read in order that the Senate may understand the matter. 
This is a letter addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LA Forrerre] and is signed by A. H. Wright, secretary, 
Wisconsin Hemp Order: 

Schedule 10 as amended states “ Semp and hemp tow, 2 cents per 
hackled hemp, including line o 5 

his wording is confusing in that it evidently makes a distinction 
between hemp and line of hemp. To explain this 1 offer the following 
discussion of the several terms used: 

(1) Hemp: This term when used alone in trade transactions refers 
to the long, straight hemp fiber which has been more or less cleaned 
by removing the woody portion. It is often called rough hemp, raw 
hemp, or scutched hemp, bat in any case refers to a poren ass of 
hemp fiber which has n roughly prepared, but which is long and 
reasonably straight. In other words, it is a term used to distinguish 
the long, straight fiber from the tangled, more or less matted and short 
fiber known as tow. 

Then as to “line of hemp” this letter states: 


(4) Line of hemp: This term, which is used 13 in the Ameri- 
can trade, is gf dined Ning with hemp prope: n other words, it is the 
straight, long hemp fiber as distinguished from the short tangled tow. 

The proposed amendment will result in placing the duty on 
“line of hemp” at 2 cents a pound instead of 4 cents, as pro- 
vided in the amendment originally reported to the Senate. 

Mr, ROBINSON. That is, assuming that the committee 
amendment prevails? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; assuming that the committee amendment 
prevails. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The term “line of hemp” was used in the’ 


act of 1909 and in the act of 1913 in the same way as it is 
used in the bill as originally reported. I make no objection 
to the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
there is a prior amendment pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
which I now suggest may now be acted on, for it precedes the 
amendment which is pending, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order that that may be 
done the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] will have to 
withdraw his amendment femporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
which I propose may be acted upon before action is taken 
upon the amendment which is proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the committee amendment, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rob- 
INSON] to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

‘The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1001, page 132, line 3, 
in the committee amendment, before the words “per pound,” 
the Senator from Arkansas proposes to strike out “4 cents” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “1 cent,“ so as to read: 

Hackled hemp, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Stanrxry] desires to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is also my understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah might now have 
the cotton schedule disposed of, if he so desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
now return to the cotton schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment to 
the committee amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make no objection to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Utah desire to re- 
turn to the glove paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that the Senate shall now return to 
the glove paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to paragraph 914 will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 128, after line 18, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to strike out paragraph 914 and 
in lieu thereof to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par. 914. Gloves, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, made of fabric knit on a warp-knitting machine, 
if single fold of such fabric, when unshrunk and not suéded, and hav- 
ing less than 40 rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the 
glove, 50 per cent ad valorem; when shrunk or suéded or having 40 
or more rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the glove, and 
not over 11 inches in length, $2.50 Pe dozen pairs, and for each addi- 
tional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents per dozen pairs; if of two 
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or more folds of fabric, any fold of which is made on a warp-knitting 
machine, and not over 11 inches in length, $3 dozen pairs, and for 
each additional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents per dozen pairs; 
made of fabric knit on other than a warp-knitting machine, per 
cent ad valorem; made of woven fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a cor- 
rection of a statement which was made last night under a mis- 
apprehension. I have been shown this morning an 11-inch 
glove that has been shrunk, and I sent for my magnifying glass 
in order to find out how many loops to the inch there are in 
that glove. I find that there are more loops than the 40 pro- 
vided for in the amendment, but even though the number of 
loops were not 41 or 42, the glove having been shrunk, under 
the amendment it would fall in the higher bracket and bear 
thé $2.50 per dozen rate of duty, it being an 11-inch glove. 

I am informed by the importer of those gloves that the price 
of the glove was $2.10, foreign valuation. So evidently there 
are such gloves imported into the United States. That being 
the case, Mr. President, the rate imposed upon that particular 
class of gloves, if they came into this country, would be 119 
per cent. I desire to make that statement now in order to cor- 
rect the statement that was made in answer to a question 
which was asked by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] 
last evening. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not understand the figures as to 
the rate of duty which the Senator from Utah gave a moment 
ago. He said the duty would be what per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that the duty would be 119 per cent. 
The invoice price of this glove was $2.10. That is a glove 
which has been shrunk, and it falls just over the line into the 
bracket where a duty of $2.50 per dozen is provided under the 
amendment which I have offered. The price being $2.10, on the 
foreign valuation, on a $2.50 specific rate the ad valorem duty 
is 119 per cent. I simply wanted to make that correction. 
At the time the original statement was made I did not have a 
sample of such a glove and did not know there was such a 
glove imported into the United States at that price. 

Mr. POMERENEH. Under the $3 rate provided here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is $2.50. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that that is the rate now 
proposed, but I am referring to the provision as originally 
reported by the Committee on Finance. The rate originally 
reported would add about 20 per cent to the 119 per cent to 
which the Senator from Utah refers, 

Mr. SMOOT. If that rate had been retained. 

- Mr. POMERENE. Yes, 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. At the end of the paragraph it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon 
gloves in this paragraph exceed 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, so far as this paragraph is 
concerned, I think there is no question whatever but that a very 
substantial increase in the rate is justified when the importa- 
tions and the present lack of domestic production are consid- 
ered. The only question that is involved here, in my mind, is, 
How high a rate should we impose in this bill for the purpose 
of protecting American production? 

I think we will all concede that rates can be made so high 
that the American people ought not to be taxed to maintain an 
American production of a given commodity. For instance, we 
would all agree, I think—I believe every member of the com- 
mittee would agree—that if a commodity can not be produced 
in this country normally and steadily for less than 200 per 
cent in excess of what it can be produced for abroad, we are 
not justified in trying to maintain the production of that par- 
ticular article in this country. 

My amendment leaves the specific rates as they stand, with 
the proviso that no rate shall be in excess of 75 per cent. 

The present rate is 35 per cent; so that my proposed amend- 
ment will provide more than 100 per cent increase over the rate 
in the Underwood law. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 50 per 
cent, and therefore my amendment would provide an increase 
of 50 per cent over the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state at this point what 
the importations are which are threatening the American in- 
dustry? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are very large. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not heard any authoritative state- 
ment as to how large they are. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I have not the figures here—the Senator 
from New York could probably give them—because I thought it 
was conceded that the importations were very large. Perhaps 
the Senator from Utah can give them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from New York has the 
figures. 

Mr, LENROOT. As to the particular gloves which the 
amendment would cover, I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that it is my understanding that the American produc- 
tion has practically ceased. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures read last night indicated that 
the production in this country exceeded by about twice the 
importations over an average period. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The American factories are closed down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to the observation just made 
by the Senator from Nebraska, the figures which were read 
last night went as far only as 1919. It is since then that the 
catastrophe has occurred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, we have not had the figures, and 
I think we ought to have the figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have the figures here 
for the nine months of the fiscal year 1922, and for that period 
the importations were 1,188,490 dozen pairs. That represents 
the importations merely for nine months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, So that the importations are something 
Jess than a million and a half pairs. 

Mr. LENROOT. A million and a half dozen pairs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not a million and a half pairs, but a 
million and a half dozen pairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, what proportion of the consump- 
tion does that represent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The production is 1,300,000 pairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was in 1918. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was in 1918, which is the last year 
for which I have the figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the production is about the same 
as the importation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The consumption is not about the same. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no production at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no production at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have looked this question up very care- 
fully and I have satisfied myself at least 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. I am able to give the importations for 
the first five months of this year. The general importations 
of cotton knit gloves in 1922, in January, were 104,304 dozen 
pairs; in February, 110,631 dozen pairs; in March, 173,462 
dozen pairs; in April, 144,473 dozen pairs; and in May, 147,047 
dozen pairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does not answer the question fully. 
Has that importation been going on at that rate for a number 
of years? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does it compare with importationg 
for other years? 

Mr. LENROOT. There were practically no importationy 
during the war. There were, I think, two factories producing 
these gloves during the war, and of course their product car. 
ried a very high price at that time; but during the last year 
I am satisfied that we were not able, with the present tariff rate 
of 35 per cent, to produce these gloves, and I find from the hear. 
ings that we are not in fact producing them at all. The Sena- 
tor from New York will correct me if I am mistaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is about a one-tenth production. 

Mr, SMOOT. And the very glove manufacturers that made 
them during the war are importing them now to hold their 
own trade. 

Mr. LENROOT. The testimony so discloses. 

Mr. President, I am not making any point that the importa. 
tions do not justify a substantial increase in duty. I do not 
even make the point that the 75 per cent maximum that I have 
proposed will be sufficient to put the American industry ia 
production. “The point I do make is that we ought not to tax 
the American people more than 75 per cent of the value of a 
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product for the purpose of maintaining American production of 
that particular article, and that is the only point that I do 
make. 

To illustrate how this would operate: An importer, I will 
frankly say, sent me the samples of gloves that I hold in my 
hand. I have submitted them to the Senator from New York 
IMr. Carper], together with the tables, and he verifies the 
figures that I shall present. 

Sample No. 1 is a cotton glove imported at $2.10 per. dozen 
pairs. With the present committee amendment rate applied 
there would be an ad valorem rate of 119 per cent upon that 
glove, whereas the present rate is 35 per cent. The Payne- 
Aldrich rate was 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that glove retails at 50 cents a pair, or $6 
a dozen. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what the importer states. It is 
contended, however, that it retails for a higher price than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 75 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. The next sample is the glove that I hold in 
my hand, which was imported in March last for $2.50 per dozen 
pairs. The proposed committee rate would be equivalent to 
an ad valorem rate of 104 per cent upon that glove. The pres- 
ent rate upon this glove is 35 per cent. The Payne-Aldrich 
rate was 50 per cent. 

The next is the highest-priced glove. that comes in this cate- 
gory. It was imported in March last for $4 per dozen. With 
the rate proposed, the equivalent ad valorem would be 924 per 
cent, as against a present rate of 35 per cent and a Payne- 
Aldrich rate of 50 per cent. 

Mr. President, if this amendment be adopted, if the American 
manufacturer can bring down his cost to 75 per cent in excess 
of the foreign cost, he will be able to compete; but I am frank 
to say that if he can not do that, he would not be able to com- 
pete if my amendment be adopted. I propose the amendment 
upon the theory that upon an article like this, of general use 
throughout the country, used in every home in the land, we 
ought not to tax the American people more than 75 per cent 
to maintain the production of that particular article in America, 
So I offer the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I 
think it is very well for us to review what has been done, as it 
relates to this particular form of cotton manufacture. 

All concede that even on the cloth, where we have provided 
for a duty on those goods made out of a staple of cotton that 
is not raised in this country, we have put a rate of duty that 
does not exceed 45 per cent. That applies to cotton goods made 
out of a type of cotton that is not produced in this country in 
sufficient quantities to meet the needs of this country. All will 
concede that certain specialties and novelties made abroad 
that are not made in this country are made out of that kind of 
cotton and imported here, and our rate of duty does not exceed 
45 per cent. The yarns that are imported into this country, 
made out of that staple cotton, do not bear as high a rate of 
duty as that, 

Now we have come to the simplest form of weaving known to 
manufacturers—the knitting process. Every man who is fa- 
miliar with the conversion of cotton. into the finished goods 
knows that the cheapest. form of manufacture is either the 
cylindrical or the flat-knit weave. The process of making 
gloves, perhaps, is the cheapest of any process known at all. 
It is this: You have the cloth; you cut it out automatically by 
your design machine; you reverse the glove and stitch it up 
by machinery, and I believe the only handwork that is done 
on it at all is when you put the butten on the wrist. 

There you have the cheapest possible form of converting the 

raw material into the finished product. You can make the 
cotton goods out of the cheapest form of cotton—that is, in the 
case of the ordinary cotton glove—beeause you do not need to 
have the same twist that you do in producing cloth. It is a 
looser twist. It is a knitting yarn, not a weaving yarn. There- 
fore you take the lower grades of cotton and convert them into 
knitting yarn, You then knit the fabric by the cheapest known 
process. 
: There is something radically wrong somewhere when we 
come here and put a duty of 75 per cent upon the lowest grade 
of our cotton, to start with, in the bulk of the ordinary cotton 
glove, the cheapest form of converting the cotton: into the 
yarn and the cheapest form of knitting that yarn into the 
fabric. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment does not propose a rate of 
75 per cent. The lowest rate in the committee amendment is 
25 per cent. My amendment merely proposes that in no case 
shall a greater rate than 75 per cent be imposed, 


Mr. SMITH. It is that to which I am speaking—no greater. 
Then the classification of the goods will determine whether or 
not the duty shall reach that maximum. T understand that 
thoroughly. I claim that you have no rational basis for pre- 
posing even 75 per cent as your maximum, when on more diffi- 
cult processes you have no such duty as that in the cotton 
schedule, and when this is the most notoriously cheap form 
in which you can accommodate the people with what in some 
cases is a necessity. 

a LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more 

Mr, SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit, will he not, that 
the 75 per cent maximum proposed is a 44 per cent reduction 
from the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. I am not taking the committee amendment 
as the basis of what I am saying. We are not here to base 
our reasoning upon what the committee has done; but if we 
have the facts on which to base our legislation for the Ameri- 
can people, that is what you are here for, and that is what I 
am here for. It is not what the committee has brought in; it 
is what you and I, in sifting what the committee has brought 
in, find the facts to be. I am trying to give the Senate the 

cts, 

We have a monopoly of, the cotton that produces the bulk of 
these gloves. A 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator, of course, knews that there are 
four different brackets in this paragraph—— 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CALDER. And that the one with the highest rate—the 
119 or 90 per cent, whichever it may be—refers to what we 
are pleased to call these so-called chamoisette gloves, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I know. It is a new thing that has been 
brought in here. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will take the trouble to 
examine the material in the samples that I have here, he will 
find that it is one of the most beautiful pieces of cloth he has 
ever seen in his life. 

Mr. SMITH. I know. I have been under the disastrous 
necessity of buying some chamoisette gloves for female mem- 
bers of my family. 

Mr. CALDER. And if the Senator will examine the gloves 
made from this fabric he will find that they are also very beau- 
tiful things, gloves that any lady might be glad to wear. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the reason why I am pleading now 
that these women of ours shall be allowed to buy them at a 
basis which reason would dictate. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator does not believe that the women 
of America would be agreeable to paying 4 or 5 or 10 cents 
more a pair to wear American gloves? 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of paying that much more 
to wear American gloves. The question is, Are we justified in 
saying that America can not produce them without this duty? 
I am trying to show that we can. 

Mr. CALDER. All right. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I am trying to do. You have a 
monopoly of the material out of which the bulk of the gloves 
are made, which is the finer texture: of cotton, the bulk of 
which, perhaps, is made abroad. Then, when you get inte the 
form of glove that takes on the nature of the lisle thread or 
imitation silk, you have to have a long, attenuated fiber that 
may be made from Egyptian cotton. That is the only place, 
outside of our protected Arizona cotton, where you can get that 
kind of cotton. 

Mr. CALDER. That is correct; and these fine gloves are 
made of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. In your eloth schedule, where the 
bulk of that cotton is used in the finer preduction of shirts in 
the form of mereerized cotton, you have not imposed a duty 
exceeding 45 per cent, and it is a more difficult weave, a more 
difficult twist, a more difficult process of manufacturing the 
cloth; and yet, when you come to the cheapest form of manu- 
facture, the knitting process, in an article like this, you raise 
the duty 75 per cent higher than on goods that consume like 
fibers. 

I am in favor of taking into consideration the fact that we 
have the material here for the bulk of the gloves, and are on 
all fours with the rest of the world in getting our material for 
the finer forms. In the case of all the other manufactures you 
have not raised the duty higher than 45 per cent; and why. 
should we go out of our way to give special privileges to those 
who produce this article over the man who produces the shirts 
and the underwear and the general bulk of cotton clothes that 
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the American people must consume? Lots of people want 
gloves, lots of people are entitled to have them, and the finer 
the better, and in all conscience, according to the cost of pro- 
duction, it is our duty to see that they shall have them as 
cheaply as possible, and yet these high duties are proposed now 
without any basis except that in an accident, in an emergency, 
some manufacturers perhaps have imported enough from 
abroad to last them a year or two, and now, if they can get 
this tariff up to 75 per cent, they can mulct the American 
people and make a fortune out of the gloves they have imported 
and stored up. 

There is nothing in the statistics to show that up until this 
war emergency, right now, any such importations have come 
in. The rates of the Payne-Aldrich law and the Underwood 
law were ample to keep them down; but an accident occurred, 
and there was a dumping. Now, in place of putting on a real 
emergency tariff rate, you have put on an emergency tariff 
rate to last through the life of this bill. You have no justifica- 
tion for doing it. 

If we did not have the facilities in America to compete with 
anyone in the knitting process, if we did not have the facili- 
ties and the raw materials it might lie in your mouths on the 
other side to stand here and protect the struggling American 
producer of the raw material against the foreigner and protect 
the struggling American operator in the mills against the for- 
eigner; but you have the machinery and the raw material at 
your door, and you have already indicated that you do not 
care to go higher than 45 per cent on the very same kind 
of material being used in a more costly process of manufacture 
than this; and then you raise this duty, showing that yor are 
taking care of a special class. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to paragraph 913, in which the ad valorem duty on knit 
fabric, the very stuff of which these gloves are made, is put at 
60 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I was speaking of this knit fabric business in 
connection with the manufacturer's article. You have imposed 
a rate of duty out of all line with the other amendments 
provided. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has stated over and over 
again that no higher rate than 45 per cent is imposed. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean outside of knit goods, the knit fabric. 
I was comparing the process of knitting with the process of 
weaving, and every man here knows that there is no compari- 
son between the cost and difficulty of the one as compared with 
the other. Why that difference? We are being jobbed by the 
manufacturers. That is the difficulty. They have come in with 
a special plea on the theory that somebody has dumped in a 
few million pairs of gloves under a war emergency, asking 
for a special rate, both on the raw material and the finished 
product, to protect a cheap process of manufacture. 

I maintain that the duty on this class of goods ought to 
be the lowest in the cotton schedule. It costs less to produce 
it, and less to manufacture it, than any other form you have. 
Yet you are making it the highest, taking care of a special 
class of manufacturers. 

God knows I have nothing against the American manufac- 
turer. I want to see him prosper. I want to see him prosper 
to such an extent that he can share his prosperity with the 
producer of the raw material in the cotton fields of America, and 
manufacture every pound of American raw cotton into Ameri- 
can manufactured goods. But I do not want to see the vast 
mass of the American people held up in order to pour un- 
godly profits into the coffers of a very few who can manufac- 
ture these articles as cheaply as any foreign competitor, if not 
cheaper, and you have not a leg to stand on in urging this duty. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the pending paragraph pro- 
vides for a different rate of duty on four separate and distinct 
classes of cotton gloves, running from 25 per cent ad valorem 
on gloves made of woven fabric, 50 per cent ad valorem upon 
unshrunk and unsuéded gloves made on the warp-knitting ma- 
chines, to $2.50 per dozen pairs on suéded gloves, with an ad- 
ditional duty of 10 cents a dozen pairs for each inch in excess 
of 11 inches in length, 

Let us see just what the production of gloves in the United 
States has been. Before the war we did not make any of these 
so-called suéde cotton gloves in this country. We knew nothing 
about it, The fabric from which they were made was a secret 
process known only to the manufacturers of England, who at 
that time were the sole producers of the cloth. If Senators 


will look at this material, they will find it is one of the finest 
finished fabrics that is made of cotton in this country, and so 
popular have become these gloves that very many women are 
wearing them in preference to those made of silk or kid. It 
is the general belief of many men who have studied this sub- 


ject that in a very little while these cotton-fabric gloves will 
take the place of the kid glove, which is now so very expensive. 

Let us see what the production was in this country at the 
beginning of the war. In 1914 we produced 50,000 dozen pairs 
of these gloves; in 1915, 200,000 dozen pairs; in 1916, about 
500,000 dozen pairs; in 1917, a million dozen pairs; and in 
1918, 1,800,000 dozen pairs, In 1919 the German producers in 
Saxony, where these gloves came from originally, began to re- 
vive their industry. 

Let us see what the imports from Germany have been. In 
1919 there was imported from Germany 812 dozen pairs only. 
Our own manufacturers had the market here, In 1920 there 
was imported 39,101 dozen pairs. In 1921, 537,000 dozen pairs. 
During the fiscal year 1921 the imports from Germany were 87 
per cent of the total from all countries. Applying this per- 
centage to the total imports of cotton knit gloves for the nine 
months of the fiscal year 1922, the imports were 990,000 pairs, 
or an equivalent of about 1,300,000 dozen pairs. 

The Senator from South Carolina has talked about using 
American cotton. Let me say to him that practically all of 
the cotton from which this fine fabric is made which is used in 
the manufacture of these German gloves comes from the Egyp- 
tian fields. This cloth is manufactured in England and made 
into gloves in Germany. If we manufacture these gloves here, 
which we can do if the committee rates in paragraph 914 are 
approved, they will be produced of cotton raised in this coun- 
try. Ilistened very attentively to the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, who agrees that if we are to protect this 
business then, indeed, a fair and reasonable duty is needed. 
As I recall it, he said that the duty on the 11-inch glove was 
something like 119 per cent and upon the 23-inch glove about 
90 per cent. I insist, Mr. President, that this duty is neces- 
sary if this industry is to be maintained. In the statement 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] he quoted 
from information furnished him by Julius Kayser & Co., of 
New York, a most reputable concern of that city, in which he 
gave the foreign cost, duty, landing charges, and profits on 
imported gloves, with the equivalent ad valorem rates under 
the Senate bill. With these figures I agree, except as to the 
retail prices. Mr. Kayser’s memorandum indicated that the 
11-inch German-made cotton suède glove, the import price of 
which he and I agree was 174 cents a pair without duty, 
retailed for 50 cents a pair, while the facts are that these very 
same gloves are being retailed in Woodward & Lothrop’s store 
on F Street, in this city, for $1 a pair, 

Here is a pair of gloves [exhibiting], just the same as the 
glove 11 inches long exhibited by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that I purchased in Woodward & Lothrop's store last Satur- 
day morning for $1, and they were sold to Woodward & Lothrop 
by Mr. Kayser, and by him imported from Germany. Take 
the $2.10 importer's cost on a dozen pairs of these gloves—and 
I am taking the figures of the Senator from Wisconsin—adding 
35 per cent, on present duty, 15 cents for landed costs, and 
then 25 per cent profit for the importer, that glove should have 
been laid down here to the retailer for 31 cents. They cost me 
$1 a pair. Under no circumstances could this price have been 
higher to the consumer even with the additional duty, provided 
the retailer charged a reasonable profit. In fact, even the 
higher rate should not bring the price to the consumer to more 
than 75 cents a pair. 

Then the Senator referred to a longer glove, 23 inches in 
length. He did not quote the retail price in Mr. Kayser’s 
memoranda, but he has just called it to my attention, and I 
note that it is $1 a pair. Here is another pair of gloves that 
I bought in Woodward & Lothrop's last Saturday, purchased by 
that concern from the same importer, for which I was re- 
quired to pay $1.75. Based on the Senator from Wisconsin’s 
own figures, prepared by Mr. Kayser, this glove, with duty paid 
and 25 per cent profit to the importer, in all probability cost 
the retailer about 65 cents, and I was required to pay $1.75 
for it. Certainly the present low rate is not conducive to very 
ny prices for the ladies living in Washington who wear these 
gloves. 

It seems to me that the gentlemen who come here and fur- 
nish figures to those who are opposed to the rates which the 
committee proposes ought to thoroughly inform themselves, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, will the Senator state 
whether the glove manufacturers can afford to manufacture a 
glove and have it sold at retail in this country at the price 
which the Senator paid? 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, yes. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. So that the competition, so far as the 
retail market is concerned, is close—— 

Mr. CALDER. But for the fact that the American manu- 
facturer is driven out of the wholesale market because of the 
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theap foreign price, he could come in and compete with the 
retail price I have quoted without difficulty. Let me say to 
the Senator that if he will examine the figures he will find 
that this glove, with the duty paid which is provided for in 
the bill, and 25 per cent profit to the importer, can be pur- 
chased by the retailer for 824 cents a pair. Surely the retailer 
could afford to sell them for $1.75. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think Woodward & 
Lothrop is the only firm that can import those gloves? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can not any one of 10,000 people import 
gloves and sell them? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And will not that competition level the 
price to the American consumer? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; but the facts are that the American 
consumer is not getting the benefit of this low rate of duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, But the importation of gloves is not lim- 
ited to Woodward & Lothrop or to 10,000 people. Anyone can 
import gloves, so that you need not worry, as far as that is con- 
cerned, about the consumer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That pair of gloves cost originally 33% 
cents a pair, and sold for $1.75. : 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; I bought them myself. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Of course, the duty of 35 per cent was 
added to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this rate is imposed and 
this additional cost to the importer and wholesaler is imposed, 
why does the Senator say that the retailer will not increase 
the price of those gloves from $1.75 by exactly the amount of 
the inerease in the duty? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, Mr. President, that again depends 
upon the competition, as the Senator from Nebraska has said, 
Besides, as the Senator from North Dakota in a remark just 
made has indicated, the trade will not warrant raising the 
price of that glove beyond $1.75. It competes at about that 
price with the silk glove, and it is getting up to the point where 
it is beginning to compete with the kid glove. That is about 

the limit of price the retailer can ask. I submit to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the retailer has gone to the limit in this 


case. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator think it is an out- 
rage on the consumers of the United States to double the tariff 
on 20,000,000 pairs of gloves which the people have to use? 
They are using 20,000,000 pairs of these gloves. 
Mr, CALDER. Of these gloves [exhibiting]? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of gloves subject to this provision. As 
read by the Senator from Ohio, the imports at the present time, 
not taking into consideration local production, amount to 
20,000,000 pairs of gloves a year. I am not talking about that 
particular style, but the gloves which are subject to the tariff 
‘dn this provision, as stated by the Senator from Ohio from the 
figures furnished by the Tariff Commission. We are annually 
importing 20,000,000 pairs of gloves like that, and the Senator 
from New York says we are making about one-tenth of the 
' capacity in America. 
Mr. CALDER. We are not importing 20,000,000 dozen pairs 
of gloves a year. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not say dozen; I reduced it to 
| pairs, so that we can understand it. I say that the imports are 
20,000,000 pairs of gloves a year. 
Mr. CALDER. Yes. 
| Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that they are in general use. It isa 
common thing. Shop girls buy them, as well as the well-to-do 
women of the country. Poor women buy them, and poor men 
buy them, I suppose, if they are men's gloves. If they are 
women’s gloves only, poor women buy them to the extent of 
20,000,000 pairs a year, and does the Senator think he can 
justify to the American people raising the tariff duty over 100 
per cent on an article of that sort, an article of such general 
consumption that 20,000,000 pairs a year are used? This is no 
luxury. This is a commodity of common use. People who can 
not afford kid gloves are wearing them. People who can not 
afford more expensive gloves are wearing them. They are 
among the cheapest articles of clothing, and this is a proposition 
to raise the duty to a point so that objection is made even when 
the Senator from Wisconsin wants to limit it to 75 per cent. 
I suppose the Senator from New York would have it put up to 
100 per cent? 
Mr. CALDER. Tes. And then they would be made in the 
United States and through competition sold for much less than 
those I have exhibited here to-day. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is there no limit to the taxes you are 
, going to impose on the common American people who have to 
buy cheap things? Should they not be given some opportunity 


once in a while to get something that is cheap? Have we 
rg got to levy a tax on the articles the poor people have 
y ; 

Mr. CALDER. The trouble is we do not get them cheap. 
As the figures clearly indicate, the American people are not 
getting them cheap, Let me say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that these gloves ean be manufactured here, a manufacturer’s 
profit added, the retailer's profit added, with a duty as high as 
proposed in the bill, and sold without difficulty for $1.25 a pair 
for the 23-inch glove, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It can not be done if the Senator has his 
way and trebles the tariff on it. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, yes. Competition will take care of that. 
Now, with a low tariff of 35 per cent, provided the importer 
only took 25 per cent profit and considering every charge added 
to the glove, it was sold to the retailer for about 65 cents, and 
yet the American lady is compelled to pay $1.75 a pair under 
this present low-tariff rate. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York has been contrasting the prices of certain goods which he 
exhibited and which are supposed to have come from Kayser 
& Co. The goods he displayed were said to have been sold at 
$4 a dozen. Then he exhibited a long glove which he said re- 
tailed at $1.75 a pair. Now, the Senator has not told us 
whether these are the same quality of gloves or not. Has he 
any information on that subject? 

Mr. CALDER. None except that I have conferred with the 
customs experts and they say it is a character of glove that is 
in common use, Here [exhibiting] are the two pairs. The 
Senator from Ohio can compare them. 

Mr. POMERENE. I perhaps would not know the quality of 
the cloth in the gloves if I should see them. It is a very easy 
matter to come here and exhibit one class of gloves and say 
that the purchase price is so much and the retail price is so 
much, when we do not know anything about the quality. This, 
however, is leading up to what I intended to suggest to the 
Senator. : 

Since the Senator made his statement I have been advised 
that the glove which the Senator has exhibited here, instead of 
selling at $4 to the merchant, sold at $8 a dozen. Does the Sen- 
ator know whether that is correct or not? 

Mr. CALDER. I did not say it sold at $4 to the merchant. 
I said the imported price was $4. 

Mr. POMEREND. The imported prices, then. My informa- 
tion is that th» price to the wholesaler was $8 a dozen. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, in my estimate 
of the matter I figured the wholesale price ought to have been, 
giving the importer 25 per cent profit, about $7 per dozen pairs. 

Mr. POMERENE. We would have to have some expert to 
point out whether or not the quality of the glove was the 
same or not. 

Mr. CALDER. I may say to the Senator that the figures 
were prepared for me by Government experts and that my 
figures are in substantial accord with the figures of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], and I have said so. His figures 
were prepared by an importer. 

Mr. POMERENE. But has the Government expert told the 
Senator that he is dealing with the same quality of gloves all 
the time? 

Mr. CALDER. 
which I exhibited. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; of course the Senator has not. That 
is where the slip is, I suspect. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I wish to speak very 
briefiy on this subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, 
will he let me ask the Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. POuERENE. Certainly. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
York whether he bought from Woodward & Lothrop any Ameri- 
can gloves of a comparable quality and length? 

Mr. CALDER. No; I did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know or can he give us 
any information as to the retail selling price of the American 
glove comparable with the one he has exhibited? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, I can not, except that I can say 
that the figures furnished the Tariff Commission by the glove 
manufacturers of the United States indicate that the wholesale 
selling price per dozen of a glove of this character is $11.75. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yor the American glove? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the wholesale selling price; but 
the Senator is not able to give us the retail selling price? 


I have not shown him the pair of gloves 
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Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that there are very 
few of these sold. i 

Mr. SIMMONS, I want to ask the Senator, in purchasing 
the foreign-made glove for the purpose of exhibiting it here 
with the intent of showing the high price at which the foreign 
glove is retailing in the American market, why he did not at 
the same time try to buy at least a comparable glove of Ameri- 
can make so that they might have been exhibited together? 

Mr. CALDER. It did not occur to me. I sent my young lady 
secretary to the different stores in Washington to purchase the 
gloves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that. the reason 
why this alleged cheap foreign article is selling in the American 
market for $1.75 a pair is that the American-made glove is 
selling in the American market for that price or above that 
price? p 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator knows the retailer 
would take all the profit he could get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the point. The point I am 
making is that the reason why the retailer charges this extor- 
tionate profit upon the foreign-made article is because he is 
able to get the like profit upon the American-made article. 

Mr. CALDER. Very well; suppose that is the case? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the case, then no one is to be 
blamed for the high prices of the foreign product except the 
American manufacturer and the American retailer who sells 
the American article at those high prices. In other words, the 
Maker in Germany is not to be blamed and the importer is not 
to be blamed if a high price is asked for the foreign articles 
by the retailer, if the retailer, selling the American product, 
charges a higher price. 

I think he will find that as a rule the American article is 
selling at retail in this country at a higher price than the im- 
ported article. Now, suppose the American article in this mar- 
ket is selling for $2 a pair. The Senator can not tell us whether 
it is or not. It might be selling for a little bit more, and be- 
cause it is selling for this high price the retail merchant who 
buys the German article at a low price very naturally raises 
the price of the imported article up to what he can get for the 
domestic article. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
ask him a question right at that point? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why is it, then, that the American 
factories are closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not yielded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from New York will wait 
until I have an opportunity to discuss that question, I may be 
able to enlighten him to some extent as to why the American 
factories are closed where they are closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I wish to speak very 
‘briefly, and I desire to say preliminarily that I expect to vote 
for the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor] to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

I wish to assure Senators that I have no desire whatever to 
embarrass the glove business or any other business by anything 
that I may say or by any vote that I may cast, either on this 
item or any other item. I have the thought in my mind that 
when it comes to legislation of this character we should not 
entirely lose sight of the consumer when we are trying to 
benefit the producer. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] has referred to 
the profits that the importer would get or wanted. I 
that is what he is in business for. I do not think that those 
who come here and ask for these high duties are inspired by a 
purely altruistic sense of the situation. Now, what is the 
situation? 

Before I enter upon a discussion of the rates I want to say 
to the Senate that this morning I had a very interesting con- 
ference at my office. How they happened to come I do not 
know, but two manufacturers and a representative of a large 
‘concern that does both a manufacturing and an importing busi- 
ness came to my office at one and the same time, and shortly 
after they came one of the financial experts of the committee 
came to see me, So that I had the benefit of the combined 


‘wisdom of them all. 

This is about the situation as I gleaned it in the conference: 
It is true that the business of manufacturing of suéde gloves in 
this country is a good deal demoralized, but it is due in part 


‘these gloves—sample 1, sample 2, and sample 3. 


to this reason, in my judgment: It is only within the last few 
years that we have been manufacturing suède gloves. They 
were manufactured here when there was a substantial em- 
bargo upon the German suéde gloves due to the war and to 
conditions succeeding. These gentlemen went into the business, 
I take it, to make money. They had charged the publie an 
exorbitant price for their goods. That is my inference. At 
the same time there was a very great demand for the kind of 
labor that could do this sort of work, and as a result some of 
these gentlemen were paying the men who operated the ma- 
chines over $100 per week. Their costs, as they have given 
them to the Finance Committee and to Members of the Senate, 
have been based upon, that exorbitantly high labor charge. 
Now it turns out that one of these companies made a reduction 
during the past year of 10 per cent in the wage paid and the 
other one about 15 per cent, he thought. At the same time it 
develops that the wage in Germany has been very much ad- 
vanced during the last six or eight months. So that the pre- 
valling economic conditions, taking into consideration the de- 
clining wage here and the increasing wage in Germany, all 
redound to the benefit of the American manufacturer. 

Now, what is the situation? Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
there was a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, Under the Under- 
wood-Simmons law there was a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee it was 
sought to place a duty of $3 per dozen on these gloves. The 
committee come in now with an amendment to their original 
proposition reducing the duty to $2.50 a dozen. Two dollars and 
fifty cents a dozen would amount to about 874, on the average, 
per cent ad valorem, so the experts tell me. Many of the duties 
under this specific rate of $2.50 per dozen will amount to 119 
per cent ad valorem. So that, as a matter of fact, with condi- 
tions now becoming more favorable for the American manu- 
facturer than they were, they are asking under the modified 
amendment an increase. of the Underwood rate of two and 
one-half times or, in other words, 250 per cent over the present 
duty. Now, I submit that this is not quite the right time to 
make these exorbitant increases. 

More than that—and I say this with all due respect to the 
gentlemen who came to see me, for they were all courteous— 
the very first thing to which attention was called was the differ- 
ence in the wage scale prevailing here and in Europe, which 
must be considered, of course, in fixing the tariff. Again, they 
diseussed the question of the declining value of the mark, which 
also must be taken into consideration. However, when I tried 
to find out what the wage cost per unit of production was, 
neither one of them knew anything about it. In other words, 
the question was put thus: “Assuming that there is a factory 
in Germany employing 100 people and a manufacturing plant in 
the United States employing 100 people, will the product in the 
American factory be more or less than the product in the Ger- 
man factory?” They knew nothing about it. That simply indi- 
eates that when manufacturers come here with a plea for ex- 
orbitant rates we must aceept their statements of fact with a 
certain grain of allowance. 

Now, let me call attention, if I may, to some figures that were 
presented to me. I also was presented with three samples of 
I have an 
analysis of this situation to which I desire to call attention. 
The statement was made July 14, 1922. I may say that while 
these figures were left with me by one of these gentlemen I have 
since had them cheeked up by the expert who sits to my left; 
and while he did not go into all of the details—I did not ask 
him to do that—he has stated to me that the figures are sub- 
stantially accurate; and I have no doubt about it as I examine 
them. 

As to sample 1 [exhibiting], the foreign valuation in marks, 
reduced to American money, per dozen was, in 1914, $1.13; in 
November, 1921, it was $1.85; in March, 1922, it was 82.10. 

The retail price in 1914 was 25 cents per pair, At present 
it is 50 cents per pair. Under the proposed rate of $2.50 per 
dozen, the retail price would be 75 cents per pair. In other 
words, the pre-war price is trebled. 

Mr. CALDER rose. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. The pre-war price is trebled in considerable part be- 
cause of the high rate of duty. 

Mr. CALDER, Will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall yield in just one moment. I wish 
to introduce in the Recorp the memorandum, which I hold. in 
my hand as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of foreign cost, wholesale selling price, and retail selling 
price—Computed on revised rate reported by Finance Committee of 
Senate July 12, 1922. 

SAMPLE No. 1—COTTON GLOVE (2414). 


Foreign value in 1914—marks 5 less 5 cent=$1.13. 
se" value November, 1921 (purchased in American money), 


85. 

A value March, 1922 (purchased in American money), $2.10. 

Retail price, 1914, 25 cents per pair. 

Retail price at present, 50 cents per pair. 

Retail price at proposed rate of $2.50 per dozen, 75 cents per pair. 
RATES OF DUTY. 

Payne-Aldrich rate, 50 per cent. 

Present rate, 35 per cent and 7 cents pr pren 

Proposed rate, $2.50 per dozen, equal to 119 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATION OF INCREASED RETAIL PRICE, 


VARER ES EGE SS SS Site SESS TS dozen 82. 10 
Foreign value per r 1 sy 
10 

4. 70 

Overhead and profit, 333 per een. 1.57 
Wholesale selling price (net) „ — GBF 
Retailer's usual overhead and profit, 50 per cent. 3. 13 


Total (equals 78 cents per pair) „ 


Mr. POMERENE. I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Ohio has referred to the 
foreign cost of the 11-inch gloves which he has just displayed. 
I agree with the Senator as to that, and the table which I have 
from the Treasury experts gives the same information. 

Mr, POMERENE. What I have stated as to the retail 
price is correct. 

Mr. CALDER. I paid $1 a pair on Saturday for the same 
kind and size of gloves. 

Mr. POMEREND. Sometimes even a Senator from New 
York may be flimflammed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDER. That is true, and so may a Senator from 
Ohio be flimflammed as to the statistics furnished him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
purchased the pair of gloves which are now in front of him? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; I am afraid I should 
have been yictimized, as was the Senator from New York, if I 
had gone to the store. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know how much was 
paid for the pair of gloves that he has in front of him? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the Senator from Ohio has no 
evidence on that point? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have none at all; I am accepting the 
statements that are made here, which correspond, I think, with 
those that have been made heretofore, 

Now, let me take the second sample [exhibiting]. The for- 
eign value in 1914 was $1.38 per dozen; in November, 1921, it 
was $2.25; March, 1922, it was $2.50. The retail price in 1914 
was 35 cents per pair; at present it is 69 cents per pair; and 
under the proposed rate of $2.50 per dozen, up to the 11-inch 


length, the price would be 87 cents per pair. I ask to insert 


this statement also in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of foreign cost, wholesale selling price, and retail selling 
rice, computed on revised rate reported i Finance Committee of 
Renate July 12, 1922. 
SAMPLE NO 2, COTTON GLOVE (2484) 12 INCHES LONG. 


Foreign value in 1914, $1.38. 

Foreign value November, 1921, $2.25 (purchased in American money). 

Foreign value March 1922, $2.50 (purchased in American money). 

Retail price 1914, 85 cents per pair. 

Retail price at present, 69 cents per pair. 

Retail price at proposed rate of $2.50 per dozen up to 11 inches in 
length, plus 10 cents per dozen for each inch in excess of 11 inches, 
87 cents per pair. 

RATES OF DUTY. 

Payne-Aldrich rate, 50 per cent. 

Present rate, 35 per cent and 7 cents per pound. 

Proposed rate, $2.50 per dozen up to 11 inches in length, plus 10 
cents per dozen for each inch in excess, $2.60, or 104 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATION OF INCREASED RETAIL PRICE. 


ine. ͤ¼—U — pes OO 
2 (glove is 1 inch in excess of 11 inches - 2. 60 
Landing expenses ————— mmm h mmm m m me e a a e me a m m a a e me ae e e e .10 

5. 20 

Overhead and profit, 334 per cent 1.73 

lesale selling price (net ĩ444é«. n- — 6.93 
Retailer's usual 9 and profit, 50 per cent. Š 


Total (equals 87 cents per pair)) 10. 40 


Mr. POMERENE. I also have sample No. 3. The foreign 
value in 1914 was 52.03 per dozen. I may say that this is a 
glove 23 inches in length; November, 1921, the foreign value 
was $3.75 per dozen; in March, 1922, it was $4 per dozen. The 
retail price in 1914 was 50 cents per pair; at present the price 
is $1 per pair, and under the $2.50 per dozen proposed rate the 
price would be $1.80 per pair. I ask that the table may be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Comparison of foreign cost, wholesale selling price, and retail selling 
„ computed on revised rate reported by Finance Committee of 
enate, July 12, 1922. 
SAMPLE NO. 3—COTTON GLOVE (2414/16), 23 INCHES IN LENGTH, 

Foreign value 1914, $2.08. 2 : 

Foreign value November, 1921, $3.75 (purchased in American money), 

Foreign value March, 1922, $4 (purchased in American money). 

Retail price 1914, $0.50 per pair. 

Retail price at present, ef per 

Retail price at proposed rate of $2.50 per dozen up to 11 inches, plus 
10 cents per dozen for each inch in excess of 11 inches, $1.30 per pair. 

RATES OF DUTY. 

Payne-Aldrich rate, 50 per cent. 

Present rate, 35 per cent plus 7 cents per peung: 

1 inches in len 


Proposed rate, eee per dozen up to 1 15 1 10 cents 
per — for cach inch in excess of 11 inches equals $3.70 equals 923 
per cent. 

ILLUSTRATION OF INCREASED RETAIL PRICE. 

NG RTE < SO aes ape air E ace oa $4. 00 
Proposed duty (12 inches in excess of 11 inches 3. 70 
CC — ae S EA S N 10 
7. 80 

Overhead and profit (333 per cent 224% — 2. 60 
Wholesale selling price (net „44444 10.40 
Retailer’s usual overhead and profit (50 per cent 2 5. 20 
Total (equals $1.30 per pair) ---.---__-______-____-.__ 15. 60 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, although I stand ready to 
vote for an increase in the rate of duty, so far as this par- 
ticular branch of industry is concerned, over the rate provided 
by existing law, because I want to be on the safe side, yet I 
can not conceive why it is necessary to insist on these exorbi- 
tant rates. Bear in mind that the glove industry is not a new 
industry here. When it comes to cotton gloves, we manufacture 
them in a number of sections of the country and are doing so 
successfully. I do not think that the manufacturers are seri- 
ously afraid of foreign competition. I have a statement before 
me applying to silk gloves which indicates very clearly that we 
are selling many silk gloves in foreign markets. The glove 
manufacturers of the country know the glove industry; they 
are not very much disturbed about those classes of gloves; but 
when it comes to the suéde gloves, they came here and, in the 
first place, wanted a duty of $3 a dozen; and notwithstanding the 
fact that the Finance Committee had been swallowing exorbi- 
tant rates on the products of nearly every line of industry, they 
could not retain that $3 a dozen rate of duty upon their stom- 
achs, Now they come in here and consent to the rate being 
decreased to $2.50 a dozen. I am thankful for that much of a 
concession ; but it seems to me that even the highest protectionist 
in the Jand ought to be satisfied with the 75 per cent limitation 
which is placed upon the duty on these gloves by the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], 
which is more than two times the present rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE, I will ask the Senator to pardon me for 
just a moment. The Senator from South Carolina a moment 
ago referred to the cost of material and the advantage that we 
had in this country over the foreign competitors. Everyone 
has got to admit that to be so. I now yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator to say 
that the gentlemen, experts in the business, who had conferred 
with him were unable to give him any information as to the 
proportion of the total cost that is assignable to labor in the 
manufacture of the gloves. I should like to know from the 
Senator if the labor cost can possibly reach as high as 75 
per cent? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think that is 
possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, the 75 per cent rate 
proposed would, in the judgment of the Senator from Ohio, 
more than equal the total labor cost? 

Mr. POMERENE. There can be no question as to that. I 
have some figures here which I shall give to the Senate in just 
a moment. bearing upon that question. The Senator from 
Montana, however, has not quite accurately stated my posi- 
tion. What I intended to say, at least, was that they were 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it appears, then, 

that the German manufacturer has an advantage over the 

American manufacturer in respect to his wage costs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It appears that the American 
manufacturer has an advantage over the German manufacturer 
in respect to his material costs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of nearly 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator, how 
do the two balance? What is the total cost to the American 
manufacturer as against the total cost to the German manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. POMERENE, This is made out on a scale of 100, so 
that I am not able to give that. Just a moment. 

Mr. CALDER. I was going to ask the same question. 

Mr, POMERENE. Pardon me just one minute. I think I 
made a misstatement a little while ago when the Senator asked 
me as to the total cost. I will say that this is the average of 
four companies. The yarn cost per dozen pairs to the Ameri- 
can is $1.16, to the German $1.05. Other cloth expense—knit- 
ting, dyeing, and finishing—to the American is $1.02, and to 
the German 69 cents; making a total cloth cost to the Ameri- 
can of $2.18, and to the German manufacturer of $1.74. The 
cost of other material, clasps, and so forth, to the American 
is 64 cents, to the German 61 cents. Total material cost to 
the American manufacturer, $2.82; to the German manufac- 
turer, $2.35. Overhead expense: American, $1; German, 29 
cents. Labor in making and packing gloves: American, $1.83; 

53 cents; making the total cost to the American $5.65, 
and to the German $3.17. I may say that this was during the 
year 1921. A 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Apparently, then, a 50 per cent 

duty would more than take care of the difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. , I should think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. A 50 per cent duty? 


unable to tell me what the wage cost was per unit of produc- 
tion; in other words, they did not know whether our labor was 
more or less efficient than the German labor, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Per unit? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. p 

Tonching somewhat upon the question which the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana has just put te me, I have a 
table here prepared by the experts going into the question of 
cost. It is a comparison of American and German manufac- 
‘turing costs for 1921 of warp-knit or chamoisette cotton gloves. 
The table itemizes the costs when the glove is made out of the 
unshrunk yarn and also when the glove is made out of the 
shrunk yarn. It gives the cost of knitting, dyeing, finishing, 
the total cloth cost, the cost of other material, clasps, and so 
forth, total material cost, overhead eost, and labor cost. I 
wish to give to the Senate a few of these figures. 

The total material cost to the American manufacturer is 
45.10 per cent, but the total cost of this same material to the 
German manufacturer is 73.62 per cent. So it appears that 
from the material standpoint our manufacturers have a very 
great advantage over the German manufacturers. 

Now I come to the labor involved in making the gloves. In 
the American market this labor is 35.92 per cent of the total 
cost, while in Germany it is 17.44 per cent. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table may be inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks, without reading the whole 
of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


American and German 
ee coins e Geena ee m menu fac- 


Unshrunk (average of 3.companies): 


Fan n << „FF Mr. WALSH of Montana. Three dollars and seventy-five 
8 . 0 pats 2 o cents to flve dollars and odd. 

ad dae Mr. LENROOT. Three dollars and seventeen cents. 
Other material (dasps, Ste Mr. POMERENE. Three dollars and seventeen cents to five 


dollars and sixty-five cents. 
— Ik — Mr. CALDER. May I suggest that on the Senator's own fig- 
caved ee en ser eats 5 5 44 | ures the difference in the production cost is $2.48? 

Mr. POMERENE. These are not my figures. They are fig- 
ures that are furnished me by the expert. 

Mr. CALDER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the figures the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. > 

Mr. President, I also have here a table which shows a com- 

of the costs under these several brackets between para- 
graph 914 of the Senate bill, the act of 1913, and the act of 1909. 
Without taking the time to read it, I desire to call attention 
to these facts: 

Under the act of 1909 the duty was 50 per cent. Under the 
act of 1913 it was 35 per cent. Under the Senate bill the spe- 
cific rate of $2.50 reduced to an ad valorem rate would be about 
100 per cent. That, of course, is an average, and it would 
vary in accordance with the value or quality of the articles 
imported. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table also may be incorporated 
in my remarks. ~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Mr. POMERENE. The figures that I have given are of gloves 

made of unshrunk yarns. I have substantially the same items 
of cost when the gloves are made out of shrunk yarns. 

The total material cost of these yarns to the American 
manufacturer is 49.91 per cent, but the total material cost to 
the German manufacturer is 74.13 per cent. The total labor 
cost involved in making and packing the gloves is 32.39 per cent 
to the American manufacturer; to the German manufacturer, 
16.72 per cent. 


( 
‘Warp-knit or chamolsette gloves: 
e 50 por cent ad valorem... -- 


cant. Large, mainly 
5 8 N gloves. 
5 per dozen palrs 40. 40. SESE — ee 

50 pe En CEPR BERET, YER RISE ea EREL UES Pe ee A oy Aneta nee Very small. 


knit gloves for policemen, |..... F do. 
„ ta 0 ete, * 2 None, usually. 
g A an A y aks yn A o SEN PTE NE ALE ae E A E I A A 


Imports are mainly ladies’ chamoisette gloves, suèded, averaging $2 to $3 per dozen pairs. On these the rates compare as follows: Act of 1900, 50 per cent; act of 1913, 
85 per cent; Senate bill, 100 per cent (estimated average). 


Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
the Finance Committee has not seen its way clear to reduce 
this rate very substantially below the figure of $2.50 per dozen. 
I think that the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LN BOOT] will give ample protection to these people, 
particularly in view of the favoring conditions which seem to 
be before us, and I am quite sure that it will substantially 
lessen the cost of these gloves to the consumer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, there were a very few 
matters which I took the liberty of bringing to the attention of 
the Committee on Finance with what might be termed “ ex- 
treme emphasis.” One of them was the condition of the glove 
industry in the United States. A goodly portion of that in- 
dustry is, or was, operating in the State of New York, and 
with some of the communities in which it is situated I am 
familiar. I think I am not inaccurate when I say that of all 
the industries as to which I have any information worthy of 
recounting, the glove industry, with the exception of certain 
elements of it which need not be adverted to upon this occa- 
sion, has been in the most desperate condition. I make the 
one qualification—all that I know about. 

There are three or four communities that I can recollect 
at present in the State of New York alone in which knit 
cotton gloves are made or were made. Two years ago the 
industry was thriving. It had been built up, it is true, during 
the war. It is not true that they charged exorbitant prices 
for the goods which they produced during the war, unless we 
reach that conclusion by a mere comparison of the prices of 
all articles during the war with the prices of all articles’ pro- 
duced before the war and say that every increase was ex- 
orbitant. As a matter of fact, the prices of these gloves during 
the war had not increased by any greater percentage than the 
prices of other articles used commonly by human beings; but, 
dating from a year and a half or two years ago, a complete 
blight has crept over this industry. All last winter in more 
than one community the artisans who had been employed 
were standing in bread lines, and charitable organizations— 
and I speak the literal truth—were supporting scores and scores 
of families whose wage earners had lost the opportunity to 
earn a penny. 

Reference has been made here somewhat rashly and reck- 
lessly by those, of course, who desire to impugn the motives 
of everybody who asks for a protective tariff, to the “ grasping, 
greedy habits” of the glove manufacturer, and it has been as- 
serted that the duties proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Finance were for the purpose of filling his pockets and bloat- 
ing his bank account and making him inordinately rich. Of 
course, that is a familiar piece of tactics. We hear it very 
often; but the truth of the matter is that the manufacturers 
of cotton gloves are broke. Their mills are closed. Their men 
are walking the streets, and have been for months and months, 
and the proposal of the Committee on Finance is that some- 
thing shall be done to preserve the industry from permanent 
destruction, * 

A lot of questions have been asked as to the importations 
of gloves, and some figures have been given. A good many 
questions have been asked as to the consumption of these par- 
ticular gloves in this country, and figures haye been given upon 
that. It is very easy to understand what the consumption is. 
If you will add the domestic production to the importations, 
you will find the number of gloves that are used in the United 
States in one way or another. Of course, the truth is that to- 
day hardly any gloves of that character are made in the United 
States. One of these manufacturers told me the other day— 
and be is one of the smaller manufacturers—that about one- 
tenth of the men that were formerly employed when the indus- 
try was running at full blast are now employed at part time, 
or upon some special kind of work which will keep them to- 
gether and give them a little to live on. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has, I think, almost 
proved the case. He has quoted the costs of a German-made 
glove and of an American-made glove; and it is shown by his 
own figures—which are the official figures, I may say, and I 
think accurate—that the difference in cost is $2.48 per dozen 
pairs; that is, for one type of glove. 
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The original suggestion of the committee was that these 
gloves should bear a duty of $3 per dozen pairs. The domestic 
production has been almost entirely destroyed, and the impor- 
tations are practically supplying the overwhelming portion of 
the domestic demand. It is asserted that a duty of $3 per dozen 
pairs is grossly excessive, and that even $2.50 per dozen pairs 
is grossly excessive. That same old fallacy is indulged in, to 
the effect that if we place a duty upon the finished manufac- 
tured product, the amount of that duty will be instantly added 
to the retail price of the article in our shops and stores, an 
assertion which can not be borne out by any study of the his- 
tory of a tariff, or of the importation and selling of any foreign 
article through any period or term of years. 

The most astonishing instance to disprove that theory came 
to my attention only the other day, which went to show me what 
I think it will show anyone who will think twice about it, that 
when the foreigner has a monopoly of the American market the 
price stays high; that when the foreigner has been able to de- 
stroy’ an American industry and get complete control of the 
American market, the American purchaser, or the so-called ulti- 
mate consumer, never gains by the process. If by any means 
the foreigner gets a monopoly of the American market I hold 
that same assertion is true, and I cite the case of salvarsan, 
commonly known as “606,” a very well-known medicine, 

Prior to the war that medicine was being sold to the people of 
the United States at $4 per dose. It was a German monopoly. 
No one else could make it. There was no competition from 
American manufacturers or from anyone else. To-day, as the 
result of the breaking down of the German competition and the 
ability of the American to enter the field, with no favors, and 
compete against the imported article, that medicine is selling, 
instead of $4 a dose, for 40 cents a dose. That illustrates, I 
think, conclusively the point I want to make. 

Mr. POMuERENE. In this connection, is it not true that the 
German manufacturers were those who fixed the price in this 
country? J 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were; and there was no competi- 
tion against them, That is just what is going to happen in the 
case of cotton knit gloves. If the industry is destroyed, the 
plants dismantled or changed completely so as to be used for 
some other purpose, the capital diverted, and nothing but the 
foreign glove left to come in, of course the foreigners will name 
the price, and they will name a price as high as the market will 
stand. They are doing practically that to-day, or they are com- 
ing so close to it that the signs are ample to show what will 
happen in the near future if this goes on. 

My colleague has set forth the situation concerning the fate 
of the purchaser who goes into a store to-day to buy such gloves 
as he has exhibited. It is shown perfectly plainly that the 
prices which he himself paid are exorbitant, if a reasonable profit 
is figured for those who handle this article in commerce, includ- 
ing the importer and the retailer, and the jobber, if you please. 
It can not be stated with any degree of certainty that the mere 
adding of a duty is going to add to the price of a German-made 
glove in Woodward & Lothrop's. It will not. The effect will be 
to give the American-made glove a chance to compete with the 
German-made glove, and it will bring the price of the German- 
made glove down, if anything at all. That has happened in the 
case of many and many an article. I need not recite them now. 
I have stated one which was rather dramatic in its effect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, does the Senator take the 
position that if we increase the duty on an article its selling 
price in this country is likely to be reduced? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In certain cases; yes. When the for- 
eigner has had a monopoly and commanded our markets, named 
his own price and had no competition, time and time again it 
has been shown that the imposition of a duty in protection of 
the American-made article has resulted not only in a vast in- 
crease in the production of the American-made article but a 
decrease in the prices of all the articles. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The foreigner is not charging these 
exorbitant prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Indeed he is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He is selling his goods at a very low 
price. It is the American merchant who, according to the 
Senator, is selling them for exorbitant prices, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the importer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Maybe the importer, and maybe the 
retailer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can ask just as much as people 
are willing to pay to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is now arguing that he will 
sell them for a lower price if he pays a higher duty. That is 
the most extraordinary contradiction of this bill. The whole 
theory of the bill is to protect American industries from dis- 
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astrous competition by raising the duties, so as to compel the 
goods to be sold at higher prices. Now the Senator is arguing 
that as a result of the raising of the duties the goods will be 
sold at lower prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As to manufactured articles, I believe 
that what I said is generally sound. As to raw ma there 
is a different situation, because the cost of labor does not 
enter to nearly the same extent. I refer to tin plate, for ex- 
ample. How the Democratic Party inveighed against the im- 
position of a duty upon tin plate! We made none here. A 
duty was finally imposed, and what was the result? We had 
all the tin plate we wanted at a lesser price, finally, when we 
got our industries going. We created competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, after a lapse of a great 
many years, tin plate cost less than it did before. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that it was not a 
great many years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As a matter of fact, all manner 
of steel products are manufactured at a very much less cost 
than they were in past years, are they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator and I do not agree upon 
this matter of a tariff, and we might argue until we were both 
black in the face. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We do not agree, either, that be- 
cause an article costs less now than it did 20 years ago it is 
because there was a duty on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will make this observation: Had 
there been no duty in all these years on tin plate, and we had 
been dependent entirely upon foreign producers of tin plate for 
our supply, the price of tin plate in the United States would 
not have gone down in proportion to the decrease in the prices 
of other products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I undertake to say that we would 
not have been dependent, up to the present time, upon the 
foreign supply for tin plate any more than in the case of other 
things the manufacture of which has grown up and developed 
in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an observation which the 
Senator is entitled to make. I do not agree with him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the Senator will realize that 
if any such change in the selling prices of these German 
articles in the United States is to occur as the Senator pre- 
dicts, the glove manufacturers who are now bombarding Con- 
gress to get a higher duty would be asking us to lower the duty 
instead of raise it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not quite follow the Senator’s 
logic in that statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator's theory is correct, that 
a raise of duty is going to lower the price, the American glove 
manufacturers would not be asking for an increase in the duty 
on gloves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not a question of price alone that 
is important in an industry. It is the relation of the selling 
price and the costs. The manufacturer’s interest is in how 
much it is going to cost him to produce the article, and then the 
selling price is important. If his costs can be reduced, and he 
still makes a profit with a reduced selling price, he is satisfied. 
That has been so as to everything. It is the relation of cost 
to selling price that counts. 

That is the important thing in any commercial or manufac- 
turing business. The price of gloves may come down in the 
future. I hope it will. But that does not necessarily mean 
that gloves can not be made at a profit. But to-day this par- 
ticular kind of glove can not be made at all in this country, 
and the foreigner has a monopoly of the manufacture. What 
we are asking is that Americans have a chance to compete. 
My own idea is that about the first thing that will happen 
will be that the foreigner will begin reducing his prices as a 
result of that competition, because even with the $3 a dozen 
rate proposed in the first Senate committee amendment you 
have not a tariff which equals the difference in the cost of 
manufacturing the highest quality of these cotton knit gloves, 
as I can show from Government figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All the statements made by the Senator 
from New York and his colleague here to-day have been to the 
effect that these goods have been produced abroad so cheaply 
that it was an outrage for the retailers to charge such enor- 
mous prices. So you can not expect the foreign price to be 
reduced. What you have to do is to reduce the selling prices 
of these retailers, who, according to your theory, are making 
exorbitant profits. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. You can not do that by increasing the 
cost of the goods, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I think both the importers and retailers 
will bring their prices down as soon as they have this competi- 
tion. As long as they have no competition there is no incentive 
for them to bring them down, and they will charge whatever 
American women are willing to pay, and apparently they are 
willing to pay at a rate which gives the importer and the re- 
tailer combined more than 100 per cent profit. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are there not a number of importers?. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume there are a number. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are there not great department stores in 
New York which import direct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are. 

Mr. LENROOT. And they will continue to do so, will they 
not; and they will add this duty if they can, will they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if they can. Here is the situa- 
tion of May 3, 1922, as to costs: Take this style of long glove 
which my colleague had on his desk a little while ago. The 
foreign value of that glove is $4 per dozen pairs. The landing 
charges are 15 cents. Supposing the $3 a dozen duty were 
left in this bill as originally proposed by the Senate committee, 
the duty would be $3 per dozen, and with the added length of 
that glove another duty of 51.30. It is 18 inches, at 10 cents 
an inch. So the total landed cost would be $8.45 per dozen 
pairs. That applies to these long-sleeved gloves. Let us give 
the importer 25 per cent profit on top of that, which would 
seem to be a reasonable profit. That would bring his price 
up to $10.56 per dozen pairs. 

The comparable American article, which is made now, it is 
true, in very small quantities, instead of costing $10.56, 
including the 25 per cent profit for the importer, would cost 
$11.75, with no profit for an importer or a middleman included 
in that. So it is easy to see why the American manufacturers 
are not making any gloves here. It simply can not be done. 

The committee originally proposed to give a rate of $3 a 
dozen pairs. They propose now to give $2.50 a dozen pairs, and 
so the difference in cost between the foreign-made glove and the 
American-made glove is widened by another 50 cents. If my recol- 
lection of that is correct, the duty under the second amendment, 
the last amendment of the Committee on Finance, amounted to 
84 per cent ad valorem on that type of glove. Yet it does not 
equalize the cost of production by any means. 

Along comes the Senator from Wisconsin and proposes that 
no duty shall be assessed of more than 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator any figures of American 
cost of production? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just this figure from the Reynolds re- 
port. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the selling price. It is not the cost 
of production. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps not; but a statement conclusive 
of the whole thing is that the factories are closed. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does not follow that because the fac- 
tories are closed there should be the difference the Senator states 
between the selling price and the import price in order to open 
the factories. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It means there is no profit left and they 
have quit doing business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the present rates that is true, but it 
does not follow, I say again, that they need the rate proposed 
by the committee amendment to open the factories, because if 
they have a 50 per cent profit in that selling price they can run 
their factories at a less profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to have that substantiated. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am taking a hypothetical case. It in- 
cludes profit, but we do not know how much profit there is in the 
selling price. That is the only point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not see how there would be any 
profit in those selling prices, or else they would be running the 
mills. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the present rates. What the 
Senator desires to know is how much of a rate is necessary to 
enable them to run their mills at a fair profit. We have not 
any information upon that subject whatever. Mr. Littauer, in 
the hearings, where he speaks very often about selling price, 
has not said one word concerning cost of production. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The selling price given is $11.75 per 
dozen pairs, and on that selling price the factories have closed. 
3 they can not get any more than that or they would 


get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the wholesale selling price, is it 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and in comparing that wholesale 
selling price of $11.75, under which American workmen are 
walking the streets and nine-tenths of the factories re closed, 
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with the price of the foreign article imported under the orig- 
inal proposal of the Senate committee with a duty of $3 per 
dozen pairs, plus a 25 per eent profit to the importer himself, 
I find that there is 75 cents advantage to the foreign glove 
even then, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator then is comparing the landing 
cost of the foreign article, plus the freight and plus the duty, 
withthe wholesale selling price in this country. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Plus 25 per cent profit to the importer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Twenty-five per cent profit to the importer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I gave him his profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that he is justified 
in comparing the landing cost of the foreign product, plus the 
duty, with the wholesale selling price? Does he think that is a 
proper comparison in fixing a tariff? We are talking about a 
comparison for tariff purposes. Is not the admitted compari- 
son with the cost of production? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an entirely proper one, I will 


say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The cost of production in this country, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin said, does not seem to have been 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy. Mr. Littauer said 
it was $6.50, I think, and the Senate committee seem to have 
accepted that as the cost of production in this country, but 
there seems to be no evidence of it. That is the figure with 
which the Senator must make his comparison. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, if I were making that kind 
of a comparison. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not accepting that figure. I myself 
think that is far beyond the cost of production. That is what 
an interested, and a very deeply interested, witness stated was 
about the cost of production. There is where we make so 
much complaint of the committee. If they were going to adopt 
the cost of production theory of imposing a tariff, we com- 
plain because they did not make a more thorough investigation 
with the view of accurately and impartially ascertaining and 
determining the cost of production in this country, and then 
making a comparison with the foreign landed cost. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the comparison were to be made 
upon the basis suggested by the Senator from North Carolina 
I should not add the 25 per cent profit which I have allowed 
to the importer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator ought not to include any profit 
to the importer if he does not include a profit to the manu- 
facturer. The cost of production does not mean manufacturer's 
profit and it does not mean wholesaler’s profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It means the actual cost of producing the 
thing—the labor and the material that go into it and any over- 
head connected with it, That is the proper basis, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The Senator may not like the point at 
which I made the comparison, but he can not deny that that 
point at least is a consistent one and he can not deny the com- 
parison itself. I included the manufacturer's profit when I 
stated the selling price of the manufacturer, as I have included 
the importer’s profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said he allowed 25 per cent 
profit on the part of the importer. Now, the Senator does not 
know that the manufacturer’s profit and the importer’s profit 
are the same. The importer might have a profit of 25 per 
cent or might have a profit of 50 per cent or 100 per cent, and 
so might the manufacturer. If the Senator is going to include 
the manufacturer’s profit—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator says “ might.” 

Mr, SIMMONS. The point I am making is this: I am simply 
trying to get at a proper basis of comparison. In arriving at 
the cost of production we should not allow any profit to the 
importer or any profit to the manufacturer. It should be just 
the cost of producing the article. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator nor anyone else 
will deny, when I state that $11.75 is the selling price. secured 
by the American manufacturer for the glove which he makes, 
that it must include whatever profit there is, and there can not 
25 any profit or he would be running his mills. They are 

Os 

Mr. SIMMONS, It includes the manufacturer’s profit and 
includes the wholesaler’s profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that is the selling price. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Eleven dollars and seventy-five cents is the 
wholesale selling price? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the manufacturer’s selling price, 
and he is making no profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the cost of production is 86.50 and he 
sells for $11.75 he must be making a very good profit, 


. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. If that were the fact his factories 
would be open. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to show the Senator that the 
Tariff Commission has given us data from which we are bound 
te conclude that the cost of production of the suède gloves is 
not over $6.50, or was not over $6.50 in 1918. That was during 
the war, when wages were extremely high, and when cotton 
was nearly twice as high as itis now. Here is what the com- 
mission said under the head of “ Production“: 

Production values of various kinds of cotton gloves for 1918 were 
estimated as follows: 

Then are given the different kinds of gloves, and we come 
to the item under discussion: 

Sueded cotton gloves, $8,450,000 (1,300,000 dozen pairs). 

That, according to my calculation, is $6.50 per dozen pairs. 
That was the cost shown by the Government statistics for the 
year 1918. Certainly the Senator would not say that it cost 
as much to make those gloves to-day as it did then. Cotton 
was higher then. The labor item has gone down somewhat—at 
least that is the general understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Below the scale of 1918? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about this particular indus- 
try, but I do know that cotton has gone down, and I assume 
the cost of producing this product is not now as much as it 
was in 1918. But assuming that the cost of producing the ma- 
terial is as much to-day as it was in 1918, during the war, if 
the manufacturer is selling these gloves at $11.75 per dozen, 
then his profit is the difference between 56.50 and $11.75. 
That is a very considerable profit, I believe. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, from what survey did the 
Senator quote? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I read from page 886 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information, 1921, relative to the bill H. R. 7456. The 
Senator will find what I read under the head of “ Production,” 
beginning with the word “suéded” in the fourth line of that 
paragraph. He ought not to have any trouble in finding it. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator spoke of a production of $8,- 
450,000 worth of gloves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the commission said, that the 
production in that year was $8,450,000, and that the amount 
of production was 1,300,000 dozen pairs. If the Senator will 
make a caleulation he will see that I am correct. 

0 CALDER. If we divide one into the other ft would give 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. 

Mr. CALDER. But it does not give a definite statement con- 
cerning the cost of production. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is as definite as any statement given in 
the Tariff Summary. They are official figures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, we can indulge in 
a contemplation of prices and costs 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardone me, the com- 
mittee have accepted these figures, I think, in fixing the rate. 
If the Senator will pardon me further, I have the foreign 
value of these gloves given as $3.35. That is what the com- 
mittee estimated, I understand. They give the landing cost at 
15 cents and the duty to equalize $3, making a total of $6.50. 
oe ens seems to have accepted it as the cost of pro- 

uction. 

Mr: WADSWORTH. I have not discussed the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States. I have not had figures avail- 
able. I am not quarreling with the committee for adopting $6 
or $6.50 as the figure. I am not quarreling with the Senator 
from North Carolina if he doubts the accuracy of that figure. 
All I state is that, whatever the cost of production in the United 
States to-day, the factories are closed, the people are out of 
work, the industry is dead, and the foreigner is fast getting a 
monopoly of the market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that there are a good many other industries in the country with 
which the foreigner has nothing to do and which are in a simi- 
lar condition and have been for a year or two past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the foreigner has something to do 
with this industry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The foreigner has not anything to do 
with the closing of the copper mines in this country, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because he does not export copper to 
the United States; he does export gloves to the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So the prostration of our industries need 
not be charged up to the lack of tariff. It is due to the de- 
pressed condition of the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the people are still buying gloves. 

Mr. HITOHCOCK. The people are still buying copper, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are buying their gloves at higher 
prices. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. But they are buying cotton, too, The fact 
is we do not sell one-half of our cotton crop.- The people are 
economizing. The people have been out of work. The people 
have been enjoying a degree of Republican prosperity for a year 
and a half or two years in this country. It is not only the 
factories that are in competition with Europe that are pros- 
trated. It is the enterprises which have no competition with 
Europe which are in a prosttate condition. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. And all under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law, which we are trying to get rid of, and which we will 
get rid of. The Senator indulges in some rather remarkable 
observations, He is trying to draw the inference, and to get 
away with it, that the prostration of the American glove- 
making industry is not due to anything except industrial de- 
pression, generally speaking. If that were so, why has the for- 
eign importation trebled, quadrupled, and quintupled within 
two years? The people are buying gloves, but they are buy- 
ing them from the foreigner, who has driven the American 
producer out of the market. That is the cause of the depres- 
sion in the glove industry, and the Senator must know it. The 
figures on their face prove it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The glove industry is like other indus- 
tries of the United States; it can not possibly be prosperous 
when our international commerce is cut in two each year. 
For the year just closed our international commerce was but 
one-half what it was the year before, and for the year before 
that it was $2,000,000,000 less than what it was the previous 
year. The administration is not doing one thing to stimulate 
our foreign commerce upon which our prosperity depends. 
This country is prostrate and in the midst of a depression 
because we have not been able to sell our surplus products 
abroad, and instead of opening up a market in the world for 
the sale of those products Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber are trying to build a tariff wall around the country 
which will not only keep out imports but will prevent our ex- 
ports from going out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska is inviting a general political discussion here in 
which I do not intend to indulge. I am anxious to conclude 
very quickly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish merely to make the point that the 
decline in foreign commerce is less in the case of the United 
States than in the case of sny other country. In all the 
countries abroad the foreign commerce has declined more and 
business has revived less than it has in the United States. I 
have heretofore put the figures into the Record in reference 
to that matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I have suffi- 
ciently discussed the pending question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me, I desire to say that I do not admit the accuracy of the 
figures presented by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not suppose the Senator would admit 
that, but they are the figures of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not admit their accuracy. The 
trouble with the Senator from Massachusetts was that he made 
his comparison of present conditions with those in the last year 


of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, compared 


with that year our present trade is better, but the Senator 
should properly make the comparison with the years of the Un- 
derwood law. The Senator has made a comparison with the 
tariff year in 1913, which was the last year of the Payne- 
Aldrich law—— 

Mr. LODGE. And the first year of the Underwood law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And, of course, the showing was bad, 
because the Payne-Aldrich law was a failure. 

Mr. LODGE. It was the first year also of the Underwood 
law, which was likewise a failure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Underwood bill did not pass until 
the Ist of October of that year; so that there were 10 months 
of that period under which the Payne-Aldrich law was in op- 
eration; and, of course, the showing was bad. 

Mr. LODGE. It doés not matter particularly which law was 
in operation. The point is that, taking as a comparison the 
trade of all countries, our foreign trade, imports and exports 
combined, exceeds to-day that of any other country; and we 
have revived from the depression of 1921 more than has any 
other country, The fact is the trade of the whole world is de- 
pressed by causes which go far beyond the tariff of any country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I have discussed 
this question long enough, and I do not intend to continue it, 


except merely to say that I believe this is an industry which we 
should preserve. I do not like to see a successful effort of this 
kind come to naught. It did fill a need during the war; it is 
an industry that we ought to maintain in this country. We 
should not be dependent upon the foreigner for all our supplies, 
and I believe that the only way to protect the industry—and that 
is all I ask—is to impose a duty which will equal the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any extensive discussion of this paragraph. I wish to put in 
the Recorp, however, some letters which I have. I shall not 
read them, because I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate for that purpose. 

There are two or three fundamental facts connected with this 
question which I think ought to be clearly set out in the Rec- 
orb, and it is for the purpose of doing that, and for that purpose 
alone, that I rise. 

First, it is a fact which I think no one will dispute, that the 
present German landed price, which it is stated is so extremely 
low that the American manufacturer can not possibly compete 
with it, is to-day twice what it was in 1914, the last normal year 
before the war. I do not wish that that fact shall rest upon my 
statement alone; I want it to be clearly established, because I 
think that Senators on the other side of the Chamber will find 
it very difficult, indeed, to contend that we must have a higher 
duty than that of the Payne-Aldrich law or that of the present 
law in order to enable us to compete with the German manufac- 
turer, when the German is now selling his product in this mar- 
ket for twice as much as he sold it for during the life of the 
Payne-Aldrich law and during the life of the Underwood law up 
to the time the war began. 

I wish to read into the record, as supporting that statement, 
the data concerning this kind of glove given by the Tariff Com- 
mission under the head of imports. Imports of cotton gloves 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, were 1,523,784 dozen 
pairs, valued at $2,184,039. These were mainly women’s suède 
gloves from Germany. That was the price upon which the 
duties were paid to the Government; so that there can be no 
doubt about the price at which these goods were invoiced and 
imported into this country. 

I have the calculation here, Mr. President, from which it is 
apparent that the sale price upon which the duties were paid 
to the Government during 1914 was $1.42. In 1921 the im- 
ports were 813,604 dozen pairs, valued at $2,727,478, or $3.35 
a dozen pairs. That is a great deal more than twice as much 
in 1921. In 1922 the price was still further advanced, and the 
average was $4 a dozen pairs. So the foreign price has more 
than doubled; indeed, almost trebled what it was under the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and under the first nine months of the 
Underwood law. 

Here the facts are entirely different from the facts that have 
been presented to us with reference to the German price of 
other commodities on which high duties have been imposed. It 
has been contended, and in many instances it has been shown, 
that the German price of the product sought to be protected 
was below the pre-war price, or, if not below the pre-war price, 
about the pre-war price; but here is a product the foreign price 
of which is from two to three times as much as it was before 
the war; and still it is said that we must have these high rates 
of duty in order to enable the American manufacturer to com- 
pete. 
Mr. President, I think I can show what is the situation here. 
There is no trouble, in my judgment, about competing with 
Germany in the manufacture of these ‘gloves. The only difi- 
culty is that we have never been able to apply the suéde 
process as the Saxons have been able to apply it. We have not 
learned their process. It is a process which adds very great 
value to the glove. If we could learn the art of this process 
and employ it skillfully, probably the cost of applying the 
method would be very slight; but we have not been able to do 
it; and for that reason, Mr. President, our gloves are not quite 
so attractive to the American trade as are the imported gloves, 

I have here a long letter from Mr. Kayser, who says that he 
manufactured these gloves during the war, and sold them in 
immense quantities because then we could not import any gloves 
from abroad; but he says that in nearly every instance his cus- 
tomers said that they much preferred the foreign glove, becuuse 
our manufacturers could not give them the gloss and the finish 
which the foreign glove has; and I think that is really the 
trouble about this manufacture. 

I think I will put this letter of Mr. Kayser’s in the RECORD, 
because it is a very thorough discussion of this subject, and he 
shows why he, as the biggest single manufacturer of these 


Porters prior to the war o 


and even though we expended a ARERR 
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gloves in the United States during the war, has gone out of the 
business, but, he says, not at a loss; he has simply transferred 
his force in that factory to the manufacture of silk gloves. I 
also desire to insert in the Record a letter on the same subject 
from the firm of Wimelbacher & Rice, of New York City. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New YORK, January 10, 1922, 


Hon. FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. O. 


Str: We respectfully submit the following statement for your con- 
sideration in relation 18 the rate of duty on cotton fabric ves, the 
fabric of which is made on warp machines. 

Prior to the war, with the exception of a very small quantity of 
men's fabric gloves, which were used by policemen and for military 

urposes, there were practically no fabric gloves made in this country. 

e were large manufacturers at this time silk gloves, with a capa 
production of approximately 750,000 dozen per year. We were im- 
porting cotton gloves from y at the rate of about 500,000 dozen 


this was 
handling of the 
experiments whi 
one which could not be made, ie. 
the same amount of sa ction as th 
With the outbreak of the war we 
these cotton gloves and manufactured them to a very 7 extent, 
large amount in machinery and building for purpose 
alone. manufactured over 3,500 dozen a week, which were sold 
only because the imported product was unobtainable. The 12,000 
accounts to whom we distributed our product were almost unanimous 
in seating to us during this time that they much preferred the im- 
ported icle. 
1 had alw: been very popules prior to the war be- 
cause of this uliar fin and Boon ite! satisfactory wear which the 
imported article gave. The individuality which these imported gloves 
have can be largely attributed to the special skill which the xons 
have acquired, due to the many years of training, heritage, and dyeing 


equ 
facilities peculiar to this ind 

Glove pang requires more skill than any other industry in the 
wearing-apparel field. This condition has been brought about due to 
the demand which the public has made upon the manufacturer for 
a perfection in fit which can o; be developed by © tives who have 
a particular special talent for kind of work. aturally the nym- 
ber of sg a aay engaged in this industry has been and still is limited, 
and even under present conditions it does not attract new hands, with 
the result that during the war period when we tried to develop a cotton- 
glove business in this country approximating a capacity of 3,500 dozen 
a week, we were obliged to draw upon our silk-glove operators to a 


large extent in order to make these gloves, with the result that our 
silk-glove production of approximate 15,000 a week was 
called upon to su iy = hands to e the cotton gloves, 

a 


We mention th for the reason that under normal conditions 
ractically all the labor that has been employed in the cotton-gloye 


dustry can be rbed by the silk-glove industry, thereby causing no 
unemployment, 
Just at is 


resent, with economic conditions unsettled, no industry 
U production, but we feel that under anythi like normal 
of this country, which practically 
supplies the world with its product, will eee! absorb such bands 
who at present are not employed in the cotton in ustry. 

Having had the experience of manufacturing cotton pores of all 
kinds in this country during the past five years, and having been im- 
ractically 35 per cent of all the gloves 
Germany to t country, we believe that the Payne- 
of 50 per cent made it possible for the domestic manu- 
could develop the skill, to compete. We are certain that 
no duty, however, can develop the skill for reasons above cited, and 
that in the end the 10,000, or 12,000,000 wearers of cotton gloves 
will be obliged to buy an inferior article at a high price if the duties 
are placed so high as to make the importation of cotton gloves pro- 


hibitive. 
We have made a very careful survey of the industry in its branches, 
amount of money in plant and 
machinery for the development of this industry from 1915 to 1920, we 
were convinced that regardless of price we 4 not produce an article 
of as good quality, fit, and finish in this country as the wearer could 
secure from the imported article. 
We found no difficulty in absorbi 


absorbing 
conditions the silk-glove indust 


Se 
facturer, if he 


in other branches of our business 
the help that was formerly employed in our cotton-glove departments. 
The only loss which we haye taken has been the expansion in building 
and certain kinds of machinery which are only adapted for cotton 
manufacturing. We have done this during the past 18 months under 
most unfavorable conditions, and must repeat that the importation of 
German gloves will in no WAY APOL the employment of any large per- 
centage of those engaged in industry. 

Male labor so empio — has been relatively small, inasmuch as the 


warp machines used for cotton manufacture are easily changeable 
into silk wea „ and bave been so absorbed. Such male help as has 
been employed in cutting of cotton gloves n erred to 
cutting of silk gloves and kindred 


ma 

Finan: isette. to re- 

rts in the public press. Their origin, however, should be 3 
ped abroad 


worn 
every other civilized country. 
by us and registered at every 


customhouse in the United States. Others import this glove under 
Dus th the mod te price at which it be sold, th 1 

e erate price at whic can be , the article has 

become e ee tor the muss of men and women of this country. 


To prohibit its. importation by an exorbitant rate would be to compel 
the consumer to buy a glove inferior in appearance and finish and to 
pay double or more for it merely for the protection of an industry 
which during the war was in the hands of practically five or six con- 
cerns who endeavored to make this article as an addition to their 
regular lines of leather or silk gloves, but who apparently could not 
put it on the market at a reasonable price. 
A “chamoisette" glove which prior to the war retailed at $0.25 per 
pair cost in Germany 43 marks, less 5 per cent unt, equal to $1 
dozen, and in cr ey of this year when exchange was approximately 
Snipe, i shiver, e e Wi ole not da 
5 e fore’ ice deman ollars, not 
Werhe rat 12 r — Oia SE Fordn i 
rate in paragrap o bill, 1. e., 40 cent on 
the American selling pri or, for example, say, the 5 the 
merchandise 


importer would be compelled to sell his at would be as 


follows: 
Fore! — — IAAI pL Mee nen 
Freight, insurance, and other expenses, imum, 5 
—A —T———— . 
m a a AAAA R E N rA EO PAN ate OR 1, 969 
Duty 5 cent on selling price, 85.6231. 2.25 
Gross profit (25 per cent on selling price, 55.623). 1. 406 
nnn ĩð i %⅛ - On at eek 


So that the rate of nah os cent.on the American selling price is equal 
per cen: > 


a 4728) diuide by foreign vie 81.875) uals 12 
u v y fo 2 0 cent. 
And. e fact that the gloves cost abroad pearly twice 3 as 


before ‘the war should not be overlooked 
verified by the 
Much has 


and is a fact which can be 


higher than the pre-war prices; in fact, a larger 
in price than the percentage of increase which we are obliged to-day 
to d for our silk-glove products made in this country. In other 
words, we are obliged to-day to sell m gloves at an advance from 
75 to 100 per cent over the pre-war price, w silk gloves of domes- 
tie manufacture are being sold at a rate of between 50 and 60 per cent 
rit 2 te prenar rices, ‘ 4 

a! pt to an excessive permanent tariff rate to last for years 
because of shifting conditions as they exist to-day is illogical and un- 
wise, as may be seen from the fact t at the present time purchases 
of cotton gloves in Germany for future delivery must be made in dollars, 
by waten the uncertainty caused by fluctuations in exvhange is elimi- 
nated. 

Again, we would direct your attention to the dollar price 4 abroad 
which is about double the pre-war price of this 1 2 

In conclusion, therefore, let us repeat that in order to protect five 
or six small industries, which, in our opinion, employed not over 5,000 
people at their peak of manufacture during the war, over 12,000,000 
men and women will be obliged to pay an excessive price for an inferior 
article if the pending tariff bill mes a law. We believe that a 
normal importation of German gress will in nọ way effect any unem- 
ployment for the reasons as stated above. The normal leather and silk 
pre manufacturing before the war and which was intensified very 
argely during the war has always suffered from a lack of skilled Jabor, 
this because of the peculiar difficulties and hardships upon the operator 
to acquire the skill necessary to produce a glove. 

This company has been business for 40 years, has net assets of 
approximately $10,000,000, and employs over 8,000 hands in this 
country in its various branches at Brooklyn, Amsterdam, Sidney, Wal- 
ton, Bangor, Oneonta, Owego, Cobleskill, Palatine Bridge, Hornell, and 
Monticello, 

Yours very truly, 


percentage of increase 


Julius Kayser & Co., 
W. A. SHAKMAN, 
First Vice President and General Manager. 


— 


New York, June 18, 1922. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, , J 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mr Dran Sin: We bave noted in the press that an amendment has 
been offered on the floor of the United States Senate to change the 
rates on cotton gloves in the new tariff bill, paragraph 914, H. R. 
7456, from the extremely high rate of $3 per dozen to a rate conform- 

more to the de of times. 

t us re attention to the following facts: This high rate 
will affect m y Sat popia two-clasp cotton gloves, which were sold 
throughout the Uni tates under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bili at 
25 cents per pair, The prosent retail price for this same article 
under the Underwood tariff bill is 50 cents per pair. This advance 
in ee is caused by es increased cost of the imported article. 

f the proposed Senate rate becomes a law, this same article would 
have to be sold at a dollar per pair. In other words, the proposed 
Senate rates are three times that of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 


The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill provided a rate of per cent, whereas the 
Senate Finance Committee schedule es about 150 per cent. The 


propos 

wholesale selling price would have to be $7.50 per dozen and the 
retail selling price would be from 85 cents to 81 per por 

Th gener f of —.— 
8 s reali 
and acted upon the better it will 

Goods of this particular character are worn mostly by the masses, 
who are now groaning under the burden of high px „ and we think 
action should taken toward eliminating high ff rates on goods 
which are worn by the masses, who are now forced to econo’ to 
overcome the high living N 

We ask you to support the amendment introduced by Senator Lapp 
to have these rates reduced, and we would be pleased to see you vote 
for this amendment when the proper time comes, 


Very truly yours, w à 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, right there is a remarkable 
thing. We are the world’s greatest manufacturers of silk 
gloves. ‘We undersell the world on silk gloves. We even invade 
the German market in the sale of silk gloves. I want to read 
what Mr. Littauer said about that in his testimony before the 
committee: 

We have been able to make the best silk ors in the world. Ger- 


many can not compete with us at all.“ 
trade of America wherever good silk gloves are wanted. We 
it even in Germany and in England. 

Mr, President, as I said, it is a fact that the same kind of 
labor enters into the manufacture of silk gloves as into the 
manufacture of cotton gloves, and it is difficult to understand 
why we can compete with Germany in this market and in 
foreign markets on silk gloves and yet in this market we 
require an exorbitant rate of duty in order to foster the manu- 
facture of cotton gloves. There is not anything in the cost of 
production that interferes with our competition. It is simply 
because there is one little thing that gives artificial value 
to the glove made by the highly trained workmen of Saxony, 
who have been engaged in this business from time immemorial, 
whose fathers were in it, who have inherited the skill, and 
who have been trained and who have discovered a new method 
of finishing it, called suéding, that we can not imitate and have 
not been able to imitate. Mr. Kayser recognized that, and he 
said that it had been demonstrated that until we could acquire 
the knowledge and the skill necessary to apply this finish it 
would be utterly impossible for us to compete with Germany 
in this market, it did not make any difference what duty we 
might give, short of prohibition, because the American pre- 
ferred the foreign glove to the American glove even at a higher 

rice. 

p During the war, when we could not get these foreign gloves, 
when there was an embargo, the manufacturers of silk gloves 
and other cotton gloves began to make these suède gloves in 
this country, or attempted to make them. I have seen some of 
them. They do not compare with the foreign glove in finish 
and polish and luster and things of that sort. They were en- 
abled, however, to command the American market because of 
the embargo. The American had gotten accustomed to that 
glove. He liked it, even though the quality was inferior, and 
he recognized it. He bought it because he could not buy any- 
thing else of a like character. He bought it, and the price 
at which the manufacturer claimed that it was produced was 
$6.50 a dozen. That was his manufacturing price, and his sell- 
ing price probably was about $12 a dozen. That is shown by 
the statistics that I have read. That was the price at which 
he was selling this product under embargo conditions—$6.50 
as the manufacturer’s cost and $12 as the manufacturer's 
selling price. 

Mr. President, what is sought to be accomplished in this bill 
is, by the imposition of this duty, to reestablish in this country 
the identical conditions which existed in 1918, when we had 
this exforced embargo which kept out the German product, 
kept out all foreign products, and enabled the American manu- 
facturer to produce and sell at his own price, Am I right 
about that? The cost of production claimed by the manufac- 
turer in this country is $6.50, the very identical fact that was 
found by the Tariff Commission as having been the price 
charged in 1918, when they had an embargo and a monopoly 
of this product in this country. Now the committee select 
that as the present manufacturer’s price, and they proceed to 
‘build up the foreign price to the same amount—the manufac- 
turer's price in 1918, when this embargo condition existed. 
How do they do it? They estimate the foreign value to-day at 
‘$3.35. That was correct. That was in 1921. It is not correct 
now. It is $4 now; but this bill was written on the basis of 
August, 1921, prices, and they bave not changed it, notwith- 
standing those prices have gone up. They took the August, 
1921, price, $3.85; landing cost, 15 cents; duty required to 
equalize, $3 a pair. Add them up and you get $6.50. So that 
they are imposing here a duty that will create an artificial 
tariff embargo just as effective and just as protective as was 
the war embargo of 1918. 

What does that mean, Mr. President? It means that this 
rate is written with the intent of protecting the American pro- 
ducer of this article against foreign competition upon the 
basis of war prices and that as long as this bill remains in 
effect the American people will have to purchase these goods 
upon the basis of war prices of production, notwithstanding 
the fact that the war prices of production of articles of this 
character have necessarily diminished since the war by reason 
of the decline in the price of the materials out of which the 
articles are produced and by reason of the decline in the wages 
paid. If there has not been a decline in wages in this indus- 
try, do not doubt that as soon as this industry is put upon its 


e bave the eae 
ve 


feet by the establishing of this new embargo the manufac- 
turers, without reducing their prices one whit, will begin the 
process which is going on throughout the country of forcing a 
reduction in wages. 

Mr. President, the rates of the present bill, even when scaled 
down, will, I imagine, be something over 100 per cent. When 
I say “scaled down,” I mean by the new proposal of the com- 
mittee. I think they are excessive; and while if the Senate 
saw fit to adopt some considerable increase as an emergency 
measure for the purpose of giving these people another oppor- 
tunity to see if they could successfully produce this product 
in competition with Germany or other countries it might be 
justified; to write it into a permanent tariff is, to my mind, 
absolutely indefensible. 

I shall therefore take very great pleasure in supporting the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 3} 
and if I could get it lower I should be glad, if that amendment 
is defeated, to support the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just one moment. I want 
to place in the Recorp a statement for the benefit of Senators 
who were not here when I spoke earlier in the day. 

This amendment on the $2.10 glove will reduce the ad valorem 
rate from 119 per cent to 75 per cent. Upon the $2.50 glove 
it will reduce it from 104 per cent to 75 per cent. Upon the 
$4 glove it will reduce it from 924 per cent to 75 per cent. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I had intended to offer the 
amendment that I announced in April that it was my intention 
to offer to lower the rates; but inasmuch as the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has offered an amendment, if that 
prevails I shall withhold my amendment, 

I sincerely hope that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin will prevail, for I have felt since I proposed 
this amendment in April that the rates were altogether too 
high. The further I have gone in the study of this proposition 
the more I have become convinced that the rates are unneces- 
sarily high. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday considerable time was 
occupied in discussing the rates in this paragraph. The 
samples of gloves that I had, together with the foreign costs, 
justified the rates that were reported to the Senate. The 
average rate under the samples of gloves that I had which 
were imported into the country would not have been more than 
about 84 per cent; but since the committee report was made 
there has been put into my hands a suéded cotton glove the 
invoice price of which was $2.10 a dozen. With a rate of $2.50 
on that suéded glove, an 11-inch glove, it is true that the rate 
is 119 per cent, and I made a statement this morning correcting 
the statement that I made yesterday, because at that time I 
knew of no suéded gloves that came into the United States which 
were sold at anywhere near the price of $2.10 per dozen. I 
think myself that the rate of 119 per cent is too high on that 
class of glove. 

I want to say, therefore, that if the committee had the 
amendment to consider again it is my opinion that there would 
be a modification of that rate; to what extent, I can not say at 
this time; but I do feel that as long as it has been developed 
that in this year a suéded glove can be imported into the 
United States at 52.10 a dozen, a rate of $2.50 seems exces- 
sively high. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is apparent that the 
Senator had not encountered this particular type of glove, and 
it was unexpected to him, and perhaps to other members of the 
Committee on Finance. It is apparent that the Senator believes 
that further amendments should be made to this paragraph. 
The Senate Committee on Finance undoubtedly gave a great 
deal of study to this; in fact, I know they did, because I was 
with them a part of the time. It is certain, in my mind, that 
the committee did not believe that 84 per cent ad valorem was 
too high a rate upon any of the gloves which would fall under 
the $3 or $2.50 per dozen pair category. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to that price of glove, I think that is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know whether my mind is 
traveling faster than that of the Senator, but the Senator from 
Wisconsin has offered an amendment which will limit the rate 
to 75 per cent, which is very seriously below some of the rates 
which the committee thought were wise 

Mr. SMOOT. On the cheaper glove. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the cheaper glove; leaving out of 
consideration the 119 per cent ad valorem glove to which the 
Senator has referred. Does the Senator think it would now be 
a reasonable proposal, in view of this situation, that the limi- 
tation suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin be made 85 per 
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cent instead of 75 per cent? And that would be lower than 
the rate the committee has already adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, with the small production which has 
been taking place in the factories in America of late, the over- 
head expenses must be terrific. It could not be otherwise. That 
being the case, that cost must amount to, perhaps, 30 or 40 per 
cent of the labor cost. With the mills in full operation, and 
the overhead expenses being no more than to-day, if we made 
80 or 90 per cent of all the goods consumed in this country, 
instead of 10 per cent, of course the cost of the manufacture 
of the glove would accordingly be reduced as the amount of 
production was increased, I would like to arrive at a rate 
which would allow our manufacturers in the United States to 

- produce the goods consumed in this country, and at the same 
time reduce the cost of producing goods in this country through 
the overhead expenses being reduced, It may be that 75 per 
cent would take care of this class of goods, if they make the 
goods to the full amount of the consumption of the American 
people. I have no doubt as to that. But, if the 75 per cent 
rate meets that particular class of gloves it will rest entirely 
with the American manufacturer as to whether he will reduce 
the cost of the goods. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is not this also true, that all of the fig- 
ures and estimates which have been presented this afternoon 
are based upon data relative to wage and other conditions 
which prevailed in 1921, and looking at it from the standpoint 
of the American manufacturer, are not labor conditions both 
here and abroad more favorable than they were in 1921? In 
other words, the wages in Europe reduced to a gold basis are 
higher now than they were in 1921, and the wages in this 
country are substantially lower; at least they have been re- 
ducing wages here, 

Mr. SMOOT. A few of them have made a 10 per cent re- 
duction, and I think before we got to producing gloves in the 
United States so as to meet the demands of the American peo- 
ple at a price at which the American people will buy them 
there will be still further reductions in some of the wages paid. 
I called attention to the fact that they were paying as high as 
$105 a week in some of the hosiery mills, I claim that under 
conditions existing in the world to-day that wage can not be 
justified. That means over $5,000 a year, if they were con- 
tinuously employed. è 

Mr. ROBINSON. What class of employees are paid at that 


figure? 

Mr. SMOOT. The knitters, those running the large knitting 
machines on which they make the knitted hosiery. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Would that be uniform, or the average 
wage paid? 

Mr. SMOOT, I suppose that would be the higher wage paid 
for men who run the larger machines. I do not mean that 
would be the wage of the sweeper. I mean that that is the 
wage of the mechanic. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Do the figures show that there is any 
higher labor cost now than there was in 1919? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the prices of the goods of 1919 are 
quite different from those of to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I see from the census report that the 
labor in the glove industry at that time amounted to about 
$6,000,000 out of a product of $28,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the percentage of the labor in the 
goods. x 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is this tariff to protect against? 
Is it to protect against the difference in the cost of labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Partly. For instance, I think wages here are 
ten times the wages they are paying in Germany to-day in this 
industry on the basis of the gold mark. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The other day I introduced some figures 
which showed that the increases in the wages of the German 
laborer have been rapid during the last year and a half, and are 
still going on, so that the cost of production is increasing there. 
In the case of gloves such as we have seen exhibited here, what 
percentage is the labor cost of the total cost of the glove, accord- 
ing to the committee’s information? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the committee have found the 
exact labor costs. In fact, I am quite sure I do not know it. I 
have a report here which pretends to show the difference. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. If we can depend on the census reports 
at all it amounts to only about 25 per cent. Here is a tariff of 
over 100 per cent proposed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Ohio put the figures 
as to labor in the Recorp the other day, both as to Germany and 
the United States. 

Mr. CALDER, I have indicated the labor cost in America, 
fixing the cost of manufacturing a dozen pairs at $5.65 and the 
labor cost $1.82, 


Mr. POMERENE. The figures I gave were for 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the percentage of labor cost in 
the manufacture of the gloves? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is about 33 per cent. 

Mr. CALDER. Thirty-eight per cent, according to the figures 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How can they demand 100 per cent pro- 
tection when the total cost of the labor is only 38 per cent the 
total cost? 

Mr. CALDER. The figures submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio would indicate that it would cost $2.48 more to manufac- 
ture a dozen pairs of gloves in this country than in Germany, 
without profit to either side, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is claimed that this tariff is necessary 
in order to compensate for the difference in the cost of labor in 
the two countries, but the total cost of labor is only 88 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the American price, not the foreign 
price. That makes all the difference in the world. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. If the total cost of labor is only 88 per 
cent, what is the difference between the German cost and the 
American cost? It can not be 105 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could be more than the 105 per cent, con- 
sidering the difference in the selling prices of the goods in this 
country and in Germany. That depends on the cost of making 
the goods in this country and the cost of making them in Ger- 
many. There is no doubt but what wages in the United States 
in this industry are ten times what they are in Germany, or an 
3 of a thousand per cent. There is no doubt about 

t 

Mr. HITCHCOCK., Does the Senator assert that the cost in 
this country is ten times as much as in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that the wage cost is ten times in this 
country what it is in Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator surely can not seriously 
consider a statement of that sort. It is impossible, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a report from our Department of Com- 
merce which will substantiate that, and even more than that, 
if the wages in this country remain what they have been in the 
past few years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not see how the Senator could pos- 
sibly justify such an extravagant statement as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not make it upon my own knowledge. I 
make it upon a statement prepared and submitted by the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the cost of this glove the Sena- 
tor is speaking of, in which the labor cost is 38 per cent? 

Mr. CALDER. According to the figures submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio, the cost of manufacturing a dozen gloves 
in this country is $5.65 as against $3.17 in Germany. May I 
add, for the information of the Senator from Nebraska, that 
the other day when in New York I discussed the question of 
wage costs in Germany in this country with Mr. Dodge, presi- 
dent of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., which has a factory in 
Brooklyn, and which also has a factory in England, and one 
in Berlin. He does not ask for any duty—in fact, we do not 
give any—because he manufactures in Europe all that is de- 
manded in Europe. He told me that to his machinists in Berlin 
he was paying $4 a week as against $34 a week for the men 
doing the same kind and amount of work in Brooklyn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Dodge in that case must have had 
some very extraordinary figures. It is very definitely known 
that the purchasing power of the mark is twice as much as 
the value of the mark in the international exchange, Of 
course I admit that the German laborer heretofore has been 
working for extraordinary low pay, because of the great sub- 
sidies which the German Government has been paying labor; 
but about a year ago the German Government began to with- 
draw those subsidies, and the wages of German labor have 
advanced until at the 1st of July they were twenty-eight times, 
in German money, what they were before the war, and they 
are still going up. American wages, as we know, are coming 
down. 

Mr. CALDER. The wage rate I have given is as of the month 
of June of this year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are impossible figures. 

Mr. CALDER. On the gold basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the wages reported by the Department of 
Commerce were such that I did not want to use the figures, nor 
do I want to now, until they are rechecked. I could hardly be- 
lieve them. But when I do get them rechecked I want the 
American people to know what they are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator perhaps recalls that the other 
day I introduced a report from the Department of Commerce 
showing the German wages, how they had been increased there 
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in three or four months; until they are now up to twenty-eight 
times, in German money, what they were before the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. In German money? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am figuring everything upon a gold basis, 
and my request of the Department of Commerce was to give me 
figures on a gold basis. I do not want to use the figures I got 


from them until they have been rechecked, because they are 


almost unbelievable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think they are entirely unbelievable: 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the wages here are more than ten times as great as those 
paid in Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I took some pains. the 
other day to show the change going on in Germany. with: rela- 
tion to the pay of labor, and the figures I gave were from the 
Department of Commerce. Most of those figures showed that, 
beginning a year or more ago, the pay of German labor, in Ger- 
man money, has been rising steadily and rapidly. 
it had not risen as fast as the international value of the Ger- 
man mark had fallen, but I showed it had been multiplied 
twenty-eight times in one year. I also showed that the German 
mark has a much greater purchasing power in Germany, prob- 
ably twice that which it has in international exchange, so that 
German labor for that reason has been kept reasonably quiet. 
But I showed also that Germany has been paying great sub- 
sidies to labor to keep the wages of labor down. 

In the first place, it has been compelling the landlords in the 
cities to refrain from increasing their rents. So that the 
German laborer heretofore has been paying out for rent only 2 
per cent of his income instead of 20 per cent, as he did before 
the war. But that can not last any longer. Landlords are 
becoming bankrupt, and that plan has to be abandoned. 

The German Government has been paying to the German 
laborer’ a subsidy called the bread ration. It has been com- 
mandeering 20 per cent of the wheat raised on German farms 
and putting it into bread and selling it to the laborer at one- 
half its cost. It has been importing wheat from other countries 
and putting it into the bread ratiom and selling it to the Ger- 
man laborer at one-Half its cost. Buta few months ago Ger- 
many had to cut that subsidy in two, and undoubtedly will 
wipe it out altogether. Germany has been paying a subsidy: 
to labor by prohibiting the public utilities in the various cities, 
which furnish gas, run street cars, furnish electric light and 
water, from raising their rates. So that the German laborer 
has been getting all those services: practically as he got them 
one the war, and therefore has had a reduced cost of 
` living. 

In order to compensate the German municipalities for the 
great subsidy to labor, the German Government has been 
paying to those communities vast sums of money, 400,000,000 
marks to Berlin in one year and 400,000,000 marks to Hamburg 
in one year, for instance. The result of the German Govern- 
ment paying those great subsidies to labor through the 
municipalities has been, to create a great deficit in the German 
budget, and Germany now has been compelled’ to abandon the 
plan because the other countries in Europe, creditors of Ger- 
many, have been demanding that the budget be balanced. I 
have shown those figures for the purpose of. indicating that 
German labor is, bound to have increased wages, and that 
Wages are increasing at the present time, whereas we know 
in the United States that the wages of all classes of labor are 
being constantly depressed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have an issue of the Daily News Record 
of ‘Tuesday, June 27, 1922, containing a very interesting article 
in it from Chemnitz, where most of these gloves are manu- 
factured. If the Senator will permit me, L should like to read 
just a. paragraph to support what the Senator has been saying. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. The paragraph to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

The fabrie and knit glove industry of Chemnitz is already 
to be in a. bad ways altho there, too, some of the makers have 
an appreciable. volume of business on hand left over from the eariy 
months of this year. However; scarcely any new orders are coming 
to these factories, and it is declared busin 
was before or threatens to be in the near future. Prices for 
made fabric gloves have gone up by 30 per cent within this year, an 
further“ increases have been prevented, so the say; by 


manufacturers 
the realization that there has to be a limit, somewhere even if the 
workers know none. High wages are declared to be mainly 


ess is: now as bad as it ever 
5 —— — 


e 

for the dullness, but the . can readily be assumed 
an consumers and customers 

high. saying the 

charges are, 


be the fact that both forei and 
the Chemnitz. factories, co r. the. present prices too 
profits made by the manufacturers are excessive. Such 
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expenses, Which are still doing their utmost to drive prices skyward: 

I quote this as indicating. that prices of German-made goods 
are constantly advancing, and for that very reason there is not 
the necessity, now for the high duties that there was last year. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska. yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement just read by the Senator from 
Ohio demonstrates conclusively that-notwithstanding the raises 
in price that he speaks: of, the prices of to-day have closed all 
of the plants of the manufacturers in the United States: who: 
manufacture this class of gloves; They are making no gloves, 
Their factories are closed. Even with the advance of prices they; 
are closed. I do not understand the article, I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, because I. know that German manufacturers 
have: canceled: numerous orders which had been taken and re- 
fuse to fill them: I refer to orders for gloves and other cotton 


goods, 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not read the entire article, but it 
glves a possible explanation in that the very high rates of duty 
are threatened, and they are afraid they can not produce the 
gloves so as to get them over here before the higher rates go 
into effect. That is one reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be a kind of advertisement. The 
Senator from Nebraska said, as I understood him, that wages 
had increased twenty-eight times over and above the wages paid 
before the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As of the Ist of July. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how much the mari 
has decreased? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Yes; it is about twice that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twice. If the mark were worth one-fifth of, a 
cent, it would be one hundred and nineteen times. It is worth 
eighteen-hundredths of a cent. That was the last) quotation. 
But suppose it is twenty one-hundredths; of a cent; or one: 
fifth of a cent, remembering that the mark before the war was 
worth 23.80 cents, that would be a deerease of one hundred 
and nineteen times, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have admitted: frankly 
that the value of the mark has gone down more rapidly than 
the wages of the German laborer have risen, but we all know 
that there is an end to that and they have reached it now; 
There is: great distress in Germany to-day as to how they can 
stimulate: their export trade, because without a great export 
trade the payment of indemnities: is: utterly impossible. It is 
the only way they can secure gold. For that reason the Ger- 
man Government have been making desperate efforts to stimu: 
late their export trade. 

The other day the Senator from: Massachusetts [Mr. Wars} 
placed in the Recoxp some figures which showed, as the figures 
which I put in the Recorp showed, that in spite of the: efforts 
of the German Government, through giving subsidies: to manu- 
facturers and subsidies to labor, the German export trade is 
only one-third of what it was before the war. So the German 
export trade is not a menace either to the United States or to 
any other country, notwithstanding the low price of the Ger- 
man mark. The fact is that with the very low price of the 
mark which Germany has to-day it is: almost impossible for 
the German producer to buy raw materials in foreign countries; 
Cotton, which the German must buy either from the United 
States or from Egypt, has to be paid for in this miserably low 
mark that has gone down almost to the vanishing point, which 
means a tremendous increase in the cost of the raw material. 

The very fact that the German export trade to-day is only 
one-third what it was before the war, after all this stimulation 
of two years and after the payment of all the subsidies to the 
railroads and others, is proof positive that there is no danger 
from German competition now any more than at any other 
time. Our imports: from Germany to-day are only one-fourth 
of our exports to Germany. Our imports from Germany to-day 
are only one-half what they were: before: To say that this 
indicates any danger to the United States is, to my mind, utter 
nonsense, inexcusable, and can not be backed by any: statistics 
Whatever. 

T am not saying that there may not be certain industries 
upon which Germany may now be making some attack in an 
effort to sell goods in competition in this country; but even in 
this case the idea of saying to American women, Tou need 
20,000,000 pairs: of gloves a venr, gloves that have been selling 
to American stores at from 50 cents to a dollar a pair, but we 
are going to raise the turiff from 35 per cent to over 100 per 
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cent,” is to say something which is utterly inexcusable. Even 
the propagation of a glove industry at Gloversville or anywhere 
else, employing a few hundred people, does not justify that tax 
upon the women of the Nation, women who are compelled to 
buy gloves and who have been buying the cheap gloves. Some 
of the gloves exhibited here have run up over a dollar a pair, 
and they are bought by the masses of American people who 
buy in the stores at 50 cents a pair. To put on those gloves a 
tariff of over 100 per cent is to my mind utterly inexcusable. 

Mr. CALDER, But we do not do that. The rate on cheap 
gloves—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to remind 
Senators that we have a rule in the Senate which requires a 
Senator, who desires.to interrupt another who is speaking, to 
address the Chair and be recognized before the interruption 
takes place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I also suggest that 
we have another rule providing that no Senator shall speak on 
the same subject more than twice in the same day. We have 
had a general discussion back and forth here about a dozen 
times between Senators. We ought to allow a Senator to finish 
his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I merely desire to interrupt the Senator, if 
he will pardon me for doing so, to say that the cheap glove 
selling for 50 cents is not being increased over 100 per cent 
in the matter of tariff rates. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I understand they are being in- 
creased. I have just been informed by an expert that the cheap 
50-cent glove is subject to a tariff of $2.50 a dozen, and it sells 
for something less than $2.50 a dozen. 

Mr. CALDER. I have submitted gloves purchased in Wash- 
ington that sell for $1 a pair. That glove will have the high 
rate. The cheaper gloves will carry a much lower rate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have not the amendment before me, but 
I am told that the wholesale price of the glove is $4 a dozen, 
and it sells in the American stores at 50 cents a pair, and is 
subject to a tariff of $2.50 a dozen. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator has the wrong glove. He is re- 
ferring to the $2.10 per dozen glove. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will read the figures. The regular 
11-inch chamoisette glove, made of 80s yarn, invoiced at $2.10, 
imported to wholesaler at $4 a dozen, retails in Washington 
stores at 50 cents a pair. The committee proposes to add to 
that glove a tariff duty of over 100 per cent. The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] would limit that 
duty to 75 per cent. Of course, if we can not get anything 
better, we ought to take that; but I say such a thing will strike 
the American people as perfectly monstrous, no matter what the 
effect may be, even if it does give employment to a few hundred 
people in the country who might otherwise find more profitable 
employment. To tax an article of that sort, which must be 
worn by girls earning small wages in our stores and by women 
of limited means, is, to my mind, a perfectly monstrous outrage, 
and is not justified by any theory, even of Republican protection. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think perhaps I have. I have expressed 
my indignant feelings on the subject in as strong language as 
I can. I can not believe that the proposed rate is justified by 
any tenet even of the high protectionists of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I dislike very much to differ 
from the committee on any rate which they propose. I desire 
very much to do everything I can for every American industry, 
In this case we know the mills are closed. But, Mr. President, 
I have listened to the debate with a great deal of care and I 
have looked over the figures, and I am entirely unable to find 
the comparative labor cost of the gloves in question. I have 
heard no proof offered to the effect that it is necessary to 
increase the rate provided in the Underwood law, under which 
the mills have been closed, to 119 per cent ad valorem in order 
that the mills may resume business, 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that it is going very 
far in the case of an article which has no, or at least a very slight, 
compensatory duty, to impose a duty of 119 per cent. I should 
be very reluctant not to vote to sustain any industry of this 
kind; but it seems to me that in the present condition 75 per 
cent ought to be sufficient to enable the industry again to get 
upon its feet, which I particularly desire that it shall do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as each member of the 
Committee on Finance reserves the right, of course, to cast 


his individual vote upon this subject irrespective of the vote 
of the committee, I think it not out of place that I should give 
my reason for standing by the committee. I am perfectly 
willing to base my conclusions upon the figures that have been 
furnished by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], figures 
which he says he has received from the Tariff Commission 
— the classes of gloves bearing a rate of duty of $2.50 per 
ozen, 

We are dealing with the question of the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and the Senator from Ohio says that the 
American cost is $5.65 per dozen and that the foreign cost is 
$3.17 per dozen. So there is a difference. of $2.48 per dozen. 
and the committee had given a rate of duty of $2.50 per dozen; 
in other words, the committee has given 2 cents a dozen more 
than appears to be necessary to measure the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. The junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] offers an amendment that 
the rate of duty shall in no case be greater than 75 per cent 
ad valorem. Seventy-five per cent of $3,17, the foreign cost of 
one dozen, amounts to $2.37. Two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents added to $3.17 makes $5.54, and $5.54 subtracted from 
$5.65 leaves 11 cents per dozen less than the amount necessary 
to measure the actual difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

I will agree with what has been said to the effect that the 
American cost of production will probably decrease and that 
the foreign cost of production may possibly be increased, In 
fixing the tariff rates on most of the items in the bill we have 
made that allowance, and have recommended rates consider- 
ably less than what would measure the present difference in 
the cost of production, as nearly as we can arrive at it, be- 
tween the foreign country and this country; but in this par- 
ticular line there is presented a feature somewhat different 
from that which is apparent in other cases. 

Prior to the World War Germany had the entire American 
market; we did not have a “look in“ in the American market 
in this class of goods. After the war came we developed the 
industry and we had the entire market. Now Germany comes 
to the front and is,seeking again to dominate the market. 

Mr. President, no matter what the conditions may appear to 
be upon their face to-day, I can see that there is going to be 
a most desperate commercial battle on the part of the country 
that but a few years ago had the entire American market 
again to gain that market. That being the case, and as the 75 
per cent rate under the present basis of prices will lack 11 
cents of measuring the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, and the rate that we give of $2.50 is only 


2 cents in addition, I, as an American, facing what I believe 


will be a battle royal to gain the American market, shall, upon 
the chances, cast my vote upon the American side and shall 
vote for the duty which the committee recommends, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before a vote is taken upon 
this item, I wish to say a word in response to some suggestions 
which have been made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. I heard him refer to our being unable now to 
manufacture gloves and to the fact that operatives of glove 
factories were out of employment, That is no new thing, Mr. 
President. When no gloves were coming in at all from Ger- 
many, the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board closed 
the factories. Senators do not want to think about that and 
they do not want the people reminded of that. They come with 
the old story, which they always spring, that a high protective 
tariff is the cure for all industrial ills, 

I can tell the Senator why the glove factories are closed. The 
people who used to wear gloves, who under a Democratic ad- 
ministration had money with which to buy gloves, patronized 
the glove factories of the United States; the glove manufactur- 
ing business was prosperous; there was nothing the matter 
with it then, for there were sold all the gloves which were manu- 
factured; but when the purchasing power of the men and women 
of the country was destroyed the buying of gloves ceased. The 
merchant in every locality in the land wired to the wholesaler, 
“Cancel the order for gloves that I have sent vou“; and when 
those orders were canceled the wholesale merchant went to the 
glove manufacturer and said, “ Cancel my orders,” and then the 
manufacturer of gloves said, The factory must close.“ So, 
under a deflation drive in the interest of Wall Street and de- 
signed to make it millions and hundreds of millions, operatives 
in the glove factories were turned into the streets, as were hun- 
dreds and thousands of other men and women in America. That 
is what is the matter with the glove industry in America and 
many other industries. 

Mr. President, the men down in my section who under the“ 
Wilson administration had enjoyed prosperity, and the men im, 
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the West who had enjoyed prosperity and who shared that 


prosperity with the manufacturers of the East, had their prop- 
erty swept away, their property values destroyed by the millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, and their debt paying and 
purchasing power also destroyed. They could not buy; and the 
evil effects of this desperate deflation drive in the South and 
West have been reflected in the manufacturing centers of the 
East, That is what is the matter. y 

Not only that, Mr. President, but as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York was pleading for protection for the glove 
makers of his State I thought of the farmer who had incurred 
debts in the spring of 1920. At that time he had plenty of 
material about him in the way of farm products and cattle to 
discharge those debts or pay them off and start anew with a 
clean bill of health, but when that deflation policy struck him 
and ruined his property values it destroyed his debt-paying 
power. He took what he had and paid one-fifth of what the 
stuff would originally sell for and left debts hanging over him 
which will take four years more to discharge. Yet Senators 
wonder why there is bolshevism in America to-day and such 
a spirit of unrest as has not stirred this Government in 50 
years, 

What is the farmer going to do? The Republican majority 
are not doing anything to restore his purchasing power; they 
are not doing anything to restore his debt-paying power: but 
they are undertaking to increase his taxes for the benefit of 
the glove makers of the East. That is what they are doing. 
They are going to put profits into the pockets of the glove 
makers by the exercise of the taxing power. They will per- 
mit the deadly deflation power that wrought that ruin in the 
South and West to sit here in this Capitol and flourish under 
their very eyes, and none of them will dare to open their mouths 
against it. Then Senators on the other side wonder why it is 
that the masses of the people are repudiating them and their 
party every time they get an opportunity. If they are intel- 
ligent human beings they will repudiate the conduct of the 
Republican majority. Do you think, Mr. President, they will 
submit to being held up and robbed and then rise up and smile 
and continue to vote to keep you in power? 

It makes me sad to see the taxing power of my Government 
invoked to wring money out of the slender purses of people 
unable to pay it in order to put profits in the pockets of the 
manufacturers of the East. I plead for a fair deal for the rank 
and file of the men and women of America, and, Senators, we 
are going to have it as soon as the people have the opportunity 
to be heard again at the polls. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] on behalf of the committee, the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin being to limit to 75 per cent the 
rates of duty provided in paragraph 914. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, DIAL (when his name was called), I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Gerry] aud vote 
“ „en.“ 

Nur. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. As on 
this question he would vote as I intend to vote, I consider my- 
self released from my pair and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and will vote. 
I vote ven.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to my colleague [Mr. Myers] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. f 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and will vote. I vote “yea,” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MeKxtwan] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote ven.“ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prtrman] and will vote, I vote “ yea,” 
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Mr, JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. He is necessarily absent. I am 
paired with him for the afternoon. I understand that if pres- 
ent he would vote as I have voted, and therefore I will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH. I inquire if the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srertine] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH. I transfer my general pair with that Senator 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER WOOD] and will vote, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; $ 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 8 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eber] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxrn]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKins] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 17, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Moses Svoppard 
Borah Jones, Wash, Nelson € mons 
Capper Kellog; New Sunth 
Caraway Kendrick Newberry Stanley 
Cummins Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial King Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Hale Ladd Pomerene Warren 
Harreld Lenroot Ransdell Willis 
Heflin Lodge Rawson 
Hitehcock MeCormick Robinson 

NAYS—17. 
Brandegee Curtis McLean Spencer 
Broussard Ernst McNary Wadsworth 
Bursum Gooding Oddie 
Calder Johnson Pepper 
Cameron McCumber Smoot 

NOT VOTING—41, 
Ball Frelinghuysen Norris Swanson 
Colt Gerry Owen Townsend 
Crow Glass Page Trammell 
Culberson Harris Pittman Underwood 
Dillingham Harrison Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
du Pont La Pollette Reed Watson, Ind. 
Edge McKellar Shields Weller 
Elkins McKinley Shortridge Williams 
ernald Myers Stanfield 
Fletcher Nicholson Sterlin; 
rance Norbeck Sutherland 


So Mr. LexrooT's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to return now to 
the hemp schedule, and get at least one vote upon it to-night. 
The pending amendment is on page 182, line 3. 

1 — PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
Stated. 

The Reape Crerk. On page 132, line 3, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]} proposes to strike out “4 cents” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate for a prolonged further discussion of this amend- 
ment. On yesterday and the day before it was pretty fully dis- 
cussed. It has been shown during the course of the debate that 
attempts to create and maintain a hemp-producing industry in 
the United States have heretofore proved futile, and probably 
will now prove futile. 

The subject of hemp growing is discussed by James Lane 
Allen in one of his romances, The Reign of Law. It is an 
interesting, a fascinating discussion of the subject which was 
entered into somewhat in detail by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. SraxkExl. Mr. Allen in that book portrays the origin of 
the industry in Kentucky and the diflicult labor required in all 
of the stages of the growth of hemp. He concludes with a 
statement that I think is quite significant, and I am going to 
read it, and then submit the case to the judgment of the Senate, 

He says: 

With the Civil War began the long decline, lasting still. 

He had already discussed the character of the labor, and 
shown that it was performed in large part by black men. 
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Continuing: 

The record stands that throughout the one hundred and twenty-five» 
odd. years. elapsing from the entrance of the Anglo-Saxon farmers: into 
the wilderness down to the present time, a few counties of. Kentucky 
have furnished the Army and Navy, the entire country, with all but a 
small part of the native hi consumed. Little, comparatively, is 
cultivated in Kentucky now. e traveler may see it here and 
there, crowning those ever-renewing, . exhaustible elds, 
But the time can not be far distant when the industry there will have 
become extinct. Its place in the Nation's markets: be still further 
taken by metals, by other fibers, by finer varieties of the same fiber, by 
the same variety cultivated in soils less valuable. The history of it 
in Kentucky will be ended, and, being ended, lost. 

That prophecy respecting the hemp industry already has been 
almost completely fulfilled. The reports available for the Sen- 
ate show that Kentucky now produces less than one-third of the 
hemp grown in the United States, the State of Wisconsin pro- 
ducing almost two-thirds. It is a useless effort to impose a 
high tariff upon this product, when the history of the industry 
shows that it is not an American indystry, that it is one that 
can not be successfully maintained under labor conditions pre- 
vailing in the United States. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAT: (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former ballot as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr, HALE (when his name was called), Making thé same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote as 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces- 
sarily absent. I am paired with him for the afternoon, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again transferring 
my pair as on the preceding ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when-his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
und vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), 
Transferring my pair as announced on the last roll call, I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; i 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DuLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative), I have a 
general pair with the senior r from (Mr. 
STANLEY], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. France], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. MCKINLEY] to the junior Senator from. Georgia [Mr. 
Watson] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 32, as follows: 


YHAS—i8, 
Ashurst efin Pomerene Smith 
rah Hitchcock wson Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins ng Sheppard 
ial Overman Simmons 
NAYS—32. 
Brandegee Capper Harreld Ladd 
Broussard Cur Johnson t 
Bursum Ernst Kello 
Calder Gooding Ke ck M 
Cameron Hale Keyes McNary < 


Moses Newberry Ph Wadswor 
Nelson Oddie a = 4 m 
New Pepper Spencer Wilis 
NOT VOTING—46, 

Ban Gerry Norbeck Sterlin 
Colt Glass Norris Sutherland 
ee k Beren Owen = 

berso! a send 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, . E Trammell 
du Pont La Poindexter Underwood 
Edge McCormick Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
— McKellar —.— — j Ind. 

Kinley 

Fletcher MeLean bo: dge W. jar 
France ers Stanfield 
Frelinghuysen Nicholson ey 


So Mr. Rohrxsox's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session. on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is: there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is in paragraph 1002. 
I do not think it will lead to very much discussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I think we ought to dispose of that 
paragraph this afternoon. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1002, page 132, line 5, 
to strike out “13” and insert 25, so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 1002. Sliver and roving; of f hemp, ramie, or ot vegetable 
fiber, not specially provided ma 25 — cent ad valorem, _ 

Mr. ROBINSON. I propose an amendment to the committee 
amendment as follows, to strike out “25” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 15.” 

This paragraph is not of great importance, but there is 
nothing in the information which has been available for my 
study of the subject to justify the increase which the committee 
proposes. The rate under the Payne-Aldrich law was 35 per 
cent. The present rate under the Underwood law is 15 per cent, 
the rate which I propose, 

It is a singular fact that on the average importations under 
the Underwood law were less than the importations under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. The importations under this paragraph are 
very slight, but there is no cireumstance: within my knowledge 
which justifies making importations more diffleult. 

The United States does not produce this product in any con- 
siderable quantity, although it cam be grown on some of our soil. 
For the same reason that the hemp and flax-fiber industry has 
been diminishing, the ramie- producing industry in the United 
States has never been prosecuted to any considerable extent. 
It is a very valuable and useful commodity, and I think impor 
tations and the use of it should not be prohibited, as would 
probably be the effect of the committee amendment. 

Mr: SMITH. This is net a stalk out of which binding twine 
is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; that is sisal. This is ramie and 
hempen flax. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This product is susceptible of a very high 
polish, and is used in the manufacture cf linens and mate- 
rials closely related. 

Mr. STANLEY. Hemp makes an ideal binding twine, on 
account of its withstanding water; but the reason that the 
binding twine is made of these other substances is because they 
are cheaper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The ramie is too rare and valuable a 
product, and too difficult to manufacture, to justify its use for 
that purpose, although, as stated by the Senator from Kentucky, 
both hemp and ramie could be used for making binding twine 
if they were not so expensive and difficult to obtain. 

Mr. STANLEY. Senator Bradley some years ago made a 
very elaborate argument on the floor of the Senate urging a 
duty on jute butts; claiming that the jute butts were used ex- 
tensively for binding. Is that still the case? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it ts. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not find it so stated in the tariff 


reports. 
Mr, ROBINSON, Mr: President, this product will never be 


grown to any great extent in the United States. It is useful 
and it is necessary, and I think the importation of it should 
not be prohibited, as may be the effect: of this increased’ duty, 
although, as I have already stated, the production is constantly 
diminishing,, notwithstanding the very low rate of duty now 
imposed. I think, as a matter of fact, putting it upon the 
free list would be justified. Inasmuch as the present rate is 


15 per cent, I propose that rate in lieu of the committee amend- 
ment. 

I will insert in the Recorp Table No. 9, on page 43 of the 
Tariff Information Survey, relating to yarns, threads, and 
cordage of vegetable fibers other than cotton. 

I will also ask to have inserted in the Recorp a statement 
in the same report, on pages 36 and 37. I have marked the 
portion of the report which I desire to incorporate. 

With this statement I am willing to submit the matter to a 
vote. f 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 9.—Ramie sliver or roving. 


Quan- 


Fiscal year. Rate of duty. tity. 


Per cent. 
— es $4, 449 35. 00 
38,335 35. 00 
60, 263 35. 00 
15, 764 35. 00 
2,089 35.00 
4,638 15, 00 
8,194 15,00 
| fest 120 
* 12805 
367 15.00 
5,438 15.00 


Aug. 6 to June 30, 1910. July 1 to Oct. 3, 1913. Oet. 4, 1913, to June 30,1014 
* $ s > > * „ 
Recapitulation: The following facts, therefore, should be kept in 
mind in connection with imports of all classes of flax, hemp, and 
ramie yarns: q The total quantity imported is normally not over 
2.500.000 pounds, or perhaps 15 per cent of our total consumption; 

(2) this is composed chiefly of coarse and medium counts, the bulk of 
it not finer than 40 lea; (3) counts finer than 40 lea are not produced 
in considerable amounts in the United States and imports of it are, 
in the main, noncompetitive; 465 reduction of the average duty on 
all classes from approximately 40 per cent ad valorem to H o 19 per 
cent by the act of 1913 had little effect either upon total imports or 
upon ony particular class, although the changed classification creates 
a deceptive fluctuation as . coarse and medium leas. 

It would seem, therefore, that imports were oy oi supplementary to 
domestic production. Manufacturers, because of difficult conditions 
have not found it profitable to extend production too close to the to’ 
amount of domestic consumption where risks of loss from yarying de- 
mand are most felt. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota does not propose to go any further with the bill to- 
night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; a brief executive session is desired, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present resolutions adopted by the 
chambers of commerce of Omaha, Lincoln, Kearney, Sidney, 
North Platte, Scottsbluff, and Beatrice, and the Livestock Ex- 
change of Omaha, all in the State of Nebraska. I ask that 
the resolutions of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce be printed in the Recorp and 
that all the resolutions be referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. I will state that these resolutions relate 
to the decision of the Supreme Court divorcing the Southern 
Pacific Railroad from the Central Pacific and protesting against 
any action of Congress calculated to nullify that decision. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and those indicated 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


On June 27, 1922, the Omaha Chamber of Commerce - unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“ Whereas our city and the busizess interests of our entire State 
are yitally affected by any movement or influence which would ad- 
versely affect the income of Nebraska railroads on through or trans- 
continental freight shipments, and which would tend to increase or 
- W higher rates on shipments originating in Nebraska; and. 

“ Whereas the control of the Central Pacific Railroad by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad has heretofore and for a number of years re- 
sulted in the diversion of oriental and Pacific coast tonnage destined 
for eastern markets, from the shorter and direct route through the 
Ogden gateway to the longer haul over the Southern Pacific i ar 
New Orleans and to the Atlantic coast over that company's lines, 
thus depriving the Nebraska railroads of the natural and proper in- 
come which they should receive on east and west bound transconti- 
nental freights; and 

at We in a recent decision the United States Supreme Court 
has decided and held that the ownership and control of the Central 
Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific Co. is against the public in- 
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terest and contrary to the laws forbidding monopolization and stifling 
of competition in interstate traffic; and 

“ Whereas it has come to the notice and attention of this body that 
a movement is now being organized and promoted to induce and in- 
fluence the Congress of the United States to pass laws which would 
n the recent decision of our highest court, and to influence the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take such action as would have 
the effect to also nullify the said court decision: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce that the just and proper effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States forbidding unlawful and harmful 
combinations in interstate commerce be sustained, upheld, and given 

; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That our Senators and Members of Congress be re- 
ested to o the enactment of any laws which may nullify the 
orce and ect of the said decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be also re- 
quested to refuse its sanction or approval of any order or act which 
would nullify the effect of the said ision.” 


LINCOLN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Resolutions adopted by the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, July 7, 1922. 

Whereas it has been brought to the attention of this body that there 
is 8 a determined effort to influence the Interstate Com- 
merce mmission to nullify the effect of the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring that the control and owner- 
ship by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Co. is held to be against public interest and constitutes a combi- 
. in restraint of trade and tends to monopolization: Therefore 


Resolved, That It is the sense of the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
that the decision is just and equitable, based upon a recognized priu- 
ciple of economic transportation, and should be upheld and enforced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Members of Congress be requested 
to oppose the enactment of any law which may tend to weaken the 
force of said decision of the Supreme Court; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be also re- 
quested to refuse its approval of any order or act that would weaken 
the effect of sald decision. 


Mr. WARREN. On the same subject as the resolutions pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Senator from Nebraska, I present 
resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Cheyenne, 
Wyo. I ask that the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp— 
they are brief—and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


CHEYENNE CHAMBER OF COMMERC2, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Cheyenne Chamber of Com- 
merce, July 11, 1922. 

“= Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has found that 
‘the Central Pacific with its eastern connection at Ogden forms one 
reat system of transportation between the East and the West, and the 

uthern Pacific with its roads and connections forms another great 
transcontinental system of transportation from coast to coast,’ and has 
also found that the holding of the Central Pacific by the Southern 
Pacific constitutes an unlawful monopoly; and 

“ Whereas the officers of the Southern Pacific Co, have announced 
that they will endeavor to set aside the decision of the Supreme Court 
by congressional action; and 

“ Whereas the full development of interstate traffic through Wyoming 
requires that the Central Pacific shall be actively competitive with the 
Southern Pacific line from San Francisco via El Paso and New Orleans 
to New York; and 

“ Whereas it is impossible for Wyoming railroads to reach their full 
8 or maximum efficiency without having full and hearty co- 
operation with connecting lines in securing, expediting, and caring for 
transcontinental traffic; and 

“ Whereas Wyoming is entitled to the advantages and to the many 
benefits which would result from free competition between the Southern 
Pacific southern route and the Central Pacific Ogden gateway route, 
and to the increase in size of railroad communities and railroad traffic 
which would result therefrom : Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce recognizes the 
wisdom and justice of the decision of the Supreme Court freeing the 
Central Pacific Railroad from the control of the Southern Pacific Co., 
and that the control heretofore exercised diverted many shipments of 
freight from its natural gateway over the short, direct route, to the 
de ent of the shippers and to the detriment of the State of Wyo- 
ming; and be it er 

„Resolved, That the Wyoming Representatives in Congress be urged 
to take such action as wa be 3 prevent the passage of any 
F would legalize the uthern Pacific-Central Pacific 
mono in 

The e above is a true copy of the resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce on July 11, 1922. 

J. L. Havicr, 
President Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce, 
Attest: 


[SEAL,} J. J. SHOWALTER, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CURTIS, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 21, 1922, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 
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JULY 21, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTERS, 

HAWAI. 
Arcenio H. Silva, jr., Kahului. 
Antone F. Costa, Wailuku, 

KANSAS; 
Hiram A. Gilmore, Howard. 


Clarence W. Sharp, Virgil. 
John H. O'Connor, Winfield: 

MICHIGAN. 
Holger F. Peterson, Grayling. 

NEW YORK. 
Ruth M. Marlean, Big Moose, 
Jay E. Davis, Deansboro, 
Charles. H. Betts, Lyons. 

OHIO, 


John W. Switzer, Ohio City. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Katherine E. Ruttencutter, Parkersburg. 
Flavius E. Strickling, West Union. 


SENATE. 
Fruway, July 21, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—RESPECT FOR LAW. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the thirty- 
seventh annual session of the National Editorial Association 
was held in Missoula, Mont. on Wednesday, July 19, 1922. 
Mr. J. C. Brimblecom, editor of the Newton Graphic, of New- 
ton, Mass., is the acting president of the association. In his 
address to the association he uttered a sentiment that should 
meet with a hearty response in the heart of every man who 
loves his country. He urged a course of action that should be 
followed not only by every editor in the country but by every 
patriotic American. He uttered a sentiment which could well 
be the motto to be read by every American at the beginning of 
each day’s work. I ask that the paragraph which I have 
marked may be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

LAWS MUST BE SUPPORTED. 

The f this „particularly th hich 
go into tne mes £ our people bava a grent opportuni at the peer 
ent time to give substantial aid to the cause of law and order by re- 
fusing to publish any of the so-called jokes and sneers on the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. No 
matter what you or I may say or think as individuals of the merits or 
demerits of prohibition, we must never forget that it is the funda- 
mental law of the land and is. entitled to as much respect as the laws 


against murder, th or treason. 

For if you and I the privilege of violating with impunity: the 
law regarding intoxicating liquors, we must admit the rights. of others 
to violate any or all other laws regard: Sent which they may have similar 
opinions. Such a condition spells a y, nothing less. There must 
be no mination in the enforcement of law, and every published 
joke or sneer regarding: prohibition. adds just so much to the general 
unrest W `h is altogether too prevalent in this country. 

The ponce strike in Boston m 1919, the terrible outrages which took 
place last month in Herrin, III., and other exhibitions b 

irit in other parts of the . how woefully thin is the 

ell of our civilization and clear 


poina the ae r national independence, 
ter gave to country the slogan of Law and order,” on the sup- 
port of which depends our national existence. Let us see to it that we 
editors * our full duty in uphotding that slogan in our respective 
communities. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9048) to au- 
thorize the California Débris Commission to reimburse the 
city of Sacramento, Calif., for money expended by said city 
in the construction of the Sacramento Weir. There is no op- 
position to the bill. Its passage is recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Claims. The bill reimburses the city of Sacramento, 


ont of moneys appropriated for flood control in the Sacramento 
River project, for moneys expended by the city under that 


flood-control. project at the suggestion and request of the United 
States engineers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the measure should be taken up 
and disposed of. So far as I am concerned, there is.no objec- 
tion to its present. consideration, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read. as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from funds appropriated and contributed. 
for the control of floods on the Sacramento River in pursuance of the 
flood! control act, approved March 1, 1917, the California Débris Com- 
mission is hereby authorized to pay to the city of Sacramento, Calif. 
the sum of $161,557.08, as equitable reimbursement of money expended 
by the said city in the construction of the weir at the head of the 
Sacramento by-pass leading into the Yolo by-pass, such structure being 
an essential part of the project adopted by the aforesaid act as set 
forth in House Document No. 81, Sixty-second Congress, first session, 
as modified by the report of said commission submitted February 8, 
1918, approved by the Chief of E eers of the United States Army 
and the Board and 


0 by sey for 
Rivers and Harbors Committee 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
A ARCTIC FLIGHT ROUTES. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Edwin Fairfax Naulty con- 
cerning the strategical importance to the United States of Arctic 
flight routes. The statement is of great historical value andj 
T believe, it is reliable. I ask that it may be printed in the 
regular Recorp type, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE OF map Fiuicnr ROUTES To THs Unirep 
TAT ES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17, 1922. 


Hon. JOSEPA TAYLOR ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


A press dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, dated July 13, 1922; 
and printed in the New York Times and other newspapers on 
July 14, reads: 

CANADA TO OCCUPY ISLANDS—EXPEDITION WILL ®STABLISH 
TEREITORY OPPOSITE GREENLAND. 

“Orrawa, July 13.—A Government expedition will sail soon 
on the steamer Arctic for northern waters, to occupy islands 
north of Labrador and facing Greenland, across Davis Straits, 
toreb to set at rest all doubt concerning Canada’s title to 

em. 

“The expedition, to be commanded by J. D. Craig, Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission engineer of the interior. depart- 
ment [of Canada], will remain away. until fall.” 

To understand the strategical importance of this action on 
the part of the Canadian authorities, another press dispatch, 
which I incorporated in my letter to you of July 4, 1922, which 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 6, 1922, should 
be recalled. This dispatch, also from Ottawa, under date of 
May 13, 1922, read: 

CLAIMS WRANGELL {SLAND—PLANS TO OCCUPY LAND DESPITE AMERICAN 
PRIORITY, 

“ OTTAWA, ONTARIO, May 13, 1922.—The Canadian Government 
maintains that Wrangell Island is part of Canadian territory; 
the Canadian flag now fiies over Wrangell Island, and an expedi- 
tion is being prepared to go up there. This is the declaration 
of the Prime Minister, W. Mackenzie King, when the House of 
Commons last night voted $15,000 for patrol of the northern 
waters of Canada. 

“©. P. Graham, Minister of Defense, said the amount was 
necessary to publish the report of the Stefansson expedition. 
Hugh Guthrie, former Minister of Militia, said there was no 
doubt that the United States would make claims to Wrangell 
Island on the ground of previous discovery.” 

The Stefansson expedition referred to is the party of three 
Americans and one Canadian who were sent in by Stefansson 
on the American. vessel. Silver Wave from Nome in September, 
1921, a full account of which, at your request, was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 22, 1922. And this is the 
same Stefansson whose views of the dignity of the United States 
Senate are set forth in a paragraph, printed under the heading 
“Theyre Human,“ by William Atherton Dupuy, in the Wash- ` 
ington Times of March 11, 1922, which read: 

“Vihjaimur ` Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, was down in 
Washington not long ago, and got talking with former Senator 
Joseph: Bailey, of Texas. = 

Are you considering any further trips to the north?’ Mr. 
Bailey asked. 

“* Yes,’ said the explorer. 
drift into the Arctic.’ 


TITLE TO 


‘I am laying plans for a five-year 


1922. 


“t What I can’t understand,’ said Bailey, is the mental view- 
point that would cause a man to give five years of his life to 
that sort of thing; that would cause him to be satisfied out 
there in, the solitudes of the unchanging snow wastes, with 
never a contact more thrilling than an occasional meeting with 
a dumb and ignorant Esquimo.’ 

“© Well,” replied the explorer, ‘one goes to the United States 
Senate for six years.’” 

This from the man who boasted that he had deceived the 
Americans in his Silver Wave party as to the objects of the 
Wrangell Island expedition, which Stefansson said was under 
the auspices of a limited liability corporation organized by 
him under the laws of British Columbia and called the Stefans- 
son Exploration & Development Co., with offices in the Foncier 
Building, Vancouver. 

STEFANSSON’S USE OF AMERICANS, 

Referring to the Americans in the Silver Wave party, Stefans- 
son is reported in the New York Times of March 20, 1922, to 
have said, “I took into my confidence (on the objects of the 
expedition) only one man. His name is A. J. Taylor, a mining 
engineer of Vancouver. The best men I had to go north were 
American citizens, but I, being a British. subject and desiring 
to have this a British enterprise, I had to take some Britisher 
into my confidence. I decided on Taylor, and the latter, acting 
for me, incorporated under the laws of British Columbia a 
limited liability corporation called the Stefansson Exploration. 
& Development Co. This company employed the following 
four men: Allan Crawford, son of Professor Crawford, of 
Toronto University, who was to be in nominal command, and 
then along with him two of my very best men, Lorne Knight, 
of McMinnville, Oreg., with me four years in the north, and 
Fred Maurer, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, who had been with 
me in the north and was a member of the party that occupied 
Wrangel Island in 1914. I also sent a boy, Milton Galle, of 
New Braunsfels, Tex., who had been with me on a lecture tour, 

“These men, without knowing what they were up to, except 
that I had confided to a certain extent in Crawford, went by 
steamer from Seattle to Nome, where I had chartered for them 
the auxiliary sloop Silwer Wave. The sloop was under the 
command of Capt. John Hammer.” 

BARTLETT MADE NO CLAIM TO WRANGEL. 

Later, asked where he had got the money for this enterprise, 
Stefansson said that he had furnished it from the proceeds of 
his lecture tours and sale of his books. At this time Stefansson 
was lecturing in the United States, and he used the American 
ports of Seattle and Nome for his venture. 

Stefansson speaks of the “occupancy of Wrangell Island in 
1914,” but Capt. Robert Bartlett, who commanded the Roose- 
velt for Admiral Peary in his north polar yoyages and who 
was also in command of the Karluk, the ship used by Stefansson 
in 1913-14, in his book, “The Last Voyage of the Karluk,” 
tells a different story. In Chapter XVIII, dealing with the 
arrival of the Karluk party on Wrangell Island, after the Kar- 
luk sank, north of it, Bartlett, straightforward seaman that he 
is, writes: “The geographical names on Wrangell Island are 
derived from the names of the officers of the U. S. S. Rodgers, 
whe explored the island in 1881.” Bartlett makes no men- 
tion of any attempt to take Wrangell Island for Great Britain 
or Canada, but in this same chapter indicates just what was in 
his mind merely to make his way across Wrangell Island and 
reach Siberia, in these words: “For the plan I had been 
evolving to make my way across Long Strait (which separates 
Wrangell Island from Siberia) to the coast of Siberia and 
seeking an opportunity of getting help for the party here on 
the island (his distressed shipwrecked party) was now about 
to be put to the test.” 

BARTLETT'S VIEWS OF “ KARLUK” VOYAGE, 


Describing the purposes of the Karluk expedition, Bartlett 
writes in the first chapter: “It differed, too, in another aspect 
from previous Arctic expeditions in that its main objects were 
essentially practical—in fact, one might saw, commercial. It 

ewas in two divisions. The northern party, under Stefansson 
himself, was primarily to investigate the theory so ably ad- 
vanced by Dr. R. A. Harris, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, that new land—perhaps a new continent—was 
to be found north of Beaufort Sea, which is that part of the 
Arctic Ocean immediately to the north of Alaska. (In this 
statement Bartlett is not quite right, as Beaufort Sea is the 
bight of the Arctic Ocean running from Demarcation Point 
southerly and easterly to Banks Strait, which divides Baring, 
or Banks Land, from the Barry Islands, the waters north of 
Alaska being the true Arctic Ocean as far as the one hundred 
and forty-first meridian dividing Alaska and Canada, and so 
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shown, named, and located in the United States Hydrographie 
Chart of Arctic Explorations issued under Capt. Charles D. 
Sigsbee in 1896, in the Leslie Fairfax Naulty polar chart of 
1917, the National Geographic Magazine map of the north 
polar regions of 1907, the Hydrographie Office Arctic chart of 
1913, the United States Geological Survey map of North Amer- 
ica of 1912, the Dasish Arctic ice charts since publication, the 
polar map in the Encyclopedia Britannica. British charts 
issued by the London Times and by Stanford, of London, place 
the name of Beaufort Sea higher and level with Banks Land, 
but east of the one hundred and forty-first meridian.) 

Bartlett continues: The main work of the party aboard the 
Karluk—to quote Stefansson—was to be the exploration of the 
region lying west of the Parry Islands and especially that por- 
tion lying west and northwest from Prince Patrick Island (50° 
of longitude east of Wrangell Island). The Karluk was to sail 
approximately along the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
until her progress was interfered with by ice or by the dis- 
covery of land. If land were discovered (note that the Karluk 
was to sail along the Canadian-Alaska boundary meridian and 
to work to the eastward or Canadian side of this meridian) a 
base was to be established on it, but if the obstruction turned 
out to be ice an effort was to be made to follow the edge east- 
ward with a view for making a base for the first year’s work 
near the southwest corner of Prince Patrick Island, or, failing 
that, on the west coast of Banks Land.” 

The farthest east the Karluk got was 225 miles east of Point 
Barrow, where she was beset in the ice, off Lion Reef, and 
carried westward with the drift and exactly opposite from her 
planned voyage until, on January 11, 1914, she sank north of 
Wrangell and Herald Islands. The landing of the Karluk party 
on Wrangell Island was the desperate resort of shipwrecked 
men. 


STEFANSSON NOT WITH “ KARLUK.” 


Stefansson was not in the Kerluk party that made Wrangell 
Island. Stefansson left the Karluk on September 20, 1913; 
two days later a storm drove the Karluk to sea, and Stefansson, 
with his land party, mushed to Point Barrow, where they 
stayed until November 8, when they mushed east and met 
Leffingwell, the American, at Flaxman Island. Stefansson left 
Leffingwell on December 14 and reached the Anderson southern 
party, where he spent the winter. On March 22 Stefansson 
started north from Collinson Point and did not return until 
after the Karluk party had been rescued by the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Bear and landed finally at Esquimault, Van- 
couver, on October 24, 1914. 

BARTLETT NEVER “ TOOK POSSESSION.” 

Neither Bartlett nor any of his party took possession of 
Wrangell Island. Bartlett was a seaman accustomed to obeying 
orders. His orders did not cover exploration west of the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian. All his references to Wrangell 
Island in his book give data of previous American exploration. 
Although he records leaving a copper tank with a record on 
the ice at Shipwreck Camp, where the Karluk sank, tells of 
leaving the British ensign flying when his party abandoned 
Shipwreck Camp, and even made two photographs of the camp 
with the British ensign flying, photographs that since have 
been shown as being taken on Wrangell Island, describes in detail 
all he and his party did on Wrangell Island, and reported to 
Naval Service, Ottawa, Canada, on his arrival at St. Michaels 
May 29, 1914, what he had done, Bartlett never mentions “ tak- 
ing possession of Wrangell Island.” The men he left on Wran- 
gell Island were taken off by the King and Winge, to whose 
captain Bartlett appealed for help when he was in Nome wait- 
ing for the Bear to sail north, were transferred to the Bear 
in the Arctic, and told their story, but never a word about 
é taking on.” 

Three of the men had died. The only reference to a flag 
flying on Wrangell Island is made by Bartlett in these words: 
“The tent (at Rodgers Harbor) was left standing as it was, 
but the British flag that had flown so long at half-mast was 
taken (away) with the rescued men.” The flying of the Brit- 
ish flag does not mean that it was flown as an act of posses- 
sion. It is customary for explorers to carry their national 
flag. Amundsen flew the Norwegian flag over the winter 
quarters at Gjoahayn, on King William Land, and over his 
tent “close” to the magnetic pole. Godfred Hansen flew the 
Norwegian flag at his farthest north, Cape Fridtjof Nansen, 
and named the coast of Victoria Land, from Collinsons Penin- 
sula to Cape Nansen, after the King of Norway; but Canada 
would not accept a claim of Norwegian sovereignty because of 
this, particularly as Victoria Land, except on the west of 
McClintock Channel, had been previously explored and named 
by British explorers 60 years before Amundsen or Hansen. 
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STEFANSSON NOT SURE OF HIS “ GIFT.” 


On March 20, 1922, following Stefansson’s assertion in New 
York that he had taken possession of Wrangell Island for Great 
Britain, but indicating that he was not sure of his position by 
telling the reporter that, “pending instruction from the Gov- 
ernment authorities, he did not know whether his country 
would accept from his hands the gift of Wrangell Island, be- 
cause of possible international complications,” a remarkable 
statement, viewed from any angle, and particularly when 
Stefansson was not with the Karluk party in 1914 and did not 
go with the Silver Wave party in 1921, and, so far as I can 
learn, has never set foot on Wrangell Island—an explorer by 
proxy, as it were. There was sent out of Ottawa and generally 
printed in the United States the following dispatch: 

“CANADA CLAIMS WRANGELL—EXPECTS TO GET LAND ON WHICH 

STEFANSSON PLANTED FLAG, 

“Orrawa, March 20, 1922—Wrangell Island, it is believed 
here, will be added to the Dominion of Canada as a result of 
the planting of the British flag on that far northern land last 
September by the Arctic expedition organized by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 

“The announcement made in New York by the explorer 
to-day gave rise to the assumption here that the island was 
formally claimed in the name of Great Britain to avoid inter- 
national complications, with a view of its being eventually 
transferred to Canada as a part of the Dominion. 

“While the probability of any difference arising between 
Canada and Great Britain over the island is discounted, Gov- 
ernment officials believe Canada can claim right of ownership 
by an eight months’ occupation by the survivors of the Cana- 
dian Arctic expedition of 1913 after their ship, the Karluk, 
had been lost.” 

AN ACT OF SEA CHARITY, 

Stefansson, as I have written, was not with the Karluk; 
Bartlett was in command of the Karluk until she sank and in 
command of the survivors, who were rescued by the Bear after 
being taken off Wrangell by the King and Winge, not as a part 
of an exploring plan but as an act of sea charity to distressed 
mariners. No claim was then made of “ possession.” 

On July 12, 1922, the Canadian prime minister, W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King, and the minister of defense, George Perry Gra- 
ham, arrived in Washington from Ottawa. The object of their 
visit to the Capital of the United States was announced to be 
to hold conferences with the President and the Secretary of 
State in regard to a new arrangement concerning boundaries 
between the United States and Canada, the fisheries, the armed 
patrol of the Great Lakes, and other matters. This would seem 
to be a good time to take up other matters in relation to ter- 
ritorial rights. 

ALASKA AND ALASKANS ARE KEENLY INTERESTED IN WRANGELL ISLAND. 

Let me append an article that appeared in the New York 
Times under date of March 26, 1922. The Mr. Goshaw referred 
to tried to get into communication with me while he was in 
Washington in regard to my polar flight plans, but I was away 
and missed him. The article reads: 

OLD GLORY PLANTED IN WRANGELL ISLAND—AMERICAN BANNER UN- 

FURLED WITH BRITISH BY MEMBERS OF STEFANSSON’S PARTY—ARCTIC 


SKIPPER SEES FLAG—JOHN B. BURNHAM DEFENDS RIGHT OF. UNITED 
STATES TO STRATEGIC TERRITORY, 


[New York Times, March 26, 1922.] 


“Information showing that the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted simultaneously with the British flag upon Wrangell 
Island by the little expedition that Vilhjalmur Stefansson sent 
into the far north last September to annex the island for the 
British has just been received by Jolin B. Burnham, president 
of the American Game Protective Association, 233 Broadway. 
Mr. Burnham recently furnished to the State Department much 
information bearing on the significance of the Stefansson expe- 
dition. 

“For his association, whose advisory committee includes 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Henry Ford, Henry L. Stimson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, and Secretary of War John W. Weeks, 
Mr. Burnham led an expedition into Siberia last year in quest 
of a rare specimen of wild sheep. He traveled nearly 25,000 
miles before he accomplished his mission. In the course of his 
journey Mr. Burnham was observant of the importance at- 
tached to Siberia as a land for development by the various 
countries whose subjects gradually were moving in that direc- 
tion. 

“Mr. Burnham places great credence in the report that now 
comes from Wrangell Island indicating that the three American 
members of the Stefansson party, not to be outdone by their 
Canadian leader, unfurled Old Glory when they discovered the 


plans of the Canadian, and thus raised the question as to who 
established the right of possession. 

The story was told to Mr. Burnham by George Goshaw, an 
Alaskan trader, who stayed here at the Hotel McAlpin for 
several days last week before returning to his headquarters in 
Seattle. The reliability of Mr. Goshaw’s information is at- 
tested, according to Mr. Burnham, because Mr. Goshaw got his 
facts direct from Capt. John Hamner, in command of the 
auxiliary sloop—the Silver Wave—that landed the Stefansson 
party on Wrangell Island. 


CAPTAIN HAMNER’S REPORT. 


“Captain Hamner, according to the story told by Mr. Goshaw 
to Mr. Burnham, did not tarry at Wrangell Island when he 
landed the expendition, because winter soon would have barred 
his return to home port. Indeed, Captain Hamner set sail al- 
most immediately after the party went ashore, As his ship 
put to sea the skipper trained his field glasses upon Wrangell 
Island for a last glimpse. É 

“Tt was then that he picked out a bit of color on the horizon. 
Tt was the British flag. Another speck of color a short distance 
away then caught the eye of the Alaskan skipper. It was the 
flag of the United States. 

“Captain Hamner, according to Mr. Goshaw, apparently at- 
tached no special significance to the planting of the two flags 
upon Wrangell Island, for he was not informed of the political 
nature of the expedition organized and financed by Stefansson. 
The real meaning of the rival flags was not divined until the 
story was told to Mr. Burnham, who admits that he is a great 
admirer and friend of Stefansson, but asserts that he is dis- 
tinctly out of sympathy with Stefansson’s fifth and latest 
expedition into the Arctic. 

“Mr. Burnham resents the claim of British possession ad- 
vanced by Stefansson, because, he says, the strategie position 
of Wrangell Island would be used by the British against the 
United States. He said that if the Japanese had tried to seize 
the island their act would have furnished a casus belli. 

“He further charges that Stefansson has tried to take the 
island for the Hudson Bay Co., with which the explorer is con- 
nected, and that if the British claim to the island is accepted 
as valid it will cost the United States millions of dollars in 
trade, because American traders will be shut out, and this in 
direct contravention of the ‘open-door’ policy. 


OPPOSES BRITISH POSSESSION. 


“Discussing the occupation of Wrangell Island, Mr. Burn- 
ham, among other things, said: 

“*T have read with interest Stefansson’s statement in the 
Times with regard to his seizure of Wrangell Island last sum- 
mer for Great Britain. I agree with him “that strategically it 
dominates northeastern Siberia,” but this strategy is exercised 
against the United States anc not against Japan, as Stefansson 
states. 

“*T spent last summer in northeastern Siberia, and on my 
return learned that the first action of the Stafansson party 
which landed on Wrangell Island had been to take possession 
of the island for Great Britain. 

Later on I learned that the Lady Kindersley, the vessel 
which tends the Hudson Bay post on the Arctic coast of Can- 
ada, and which had gone north long before the Stefansson 
expedition sailed, had on board knockdown houses, intended to 
be set up on Wrangell Island as a trading post for the Hudson 
Bay Co. 

Capt. T. P. O'Kelly, the assistant fur commissioner of the 
Hudson Bay Co., who was on the Lady Kindersley, knew that 
Stefansson was to take possession of the island, and was pre- 
pared months in advance to utilize the opportunity to the ad- 
vantage of a British corporation. Stefansson was disgusted 
that fear of tre ice conditions had caused Captain O'Kelly to 
abandon the attempt. 

„While in Siberia I saw. that the Hudson Bay Co. was pro- 
ceeding energetically to put into effect a far-reaching scheme 
to control the very valuable trade of northeastern Siberia, in- 
cluding furs, reindeer meat, and other valuable assets, I 
talked with representatives of the company and learned that 
they had not only established a number of trading posts but 
that they also had an understanding with Japan and with the 
pseudo eastern Siberian government that the Hudson Bay Co, 
would have the trading privileges of the country, while the 
Japanese monopolized the mining and fisheries. : 


STEFANSSON’S VIEWS ON ALASKA, 
Canada has no nearer foothold than Prince Rupert at the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific, with the possible excep- 
tion of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. When I called this 
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fact to Stefansson’s attention he pointed to the panhandle of 
‘Alaska as cutting off access to the ocean and the consequent 
development of northern British Columbia. 

“*T told him that there was no parallel between the two 
cases, and that I would consider it a distinctly unfriendly 
action if Great Britain or Canada persisted in backing up its 
claim to an American island. This brought up the question of 
the title of the United States to the island, and Stefansson 
made a statement similar to that which has been printed in the 
Times. : 

„He overlooked the fact that Captain Gellett, of the Royal 
Navy, never reached Wrangell Island and made no attempt to 
take possession of the land. Sovereignty was first asserted by 
the United States when Captain Hooper, of the United States 
Revenue Cutter Corwin, landed on the island in 1881. The 
details are given in Captain Hooper's report on the 1881 cruise 
of the Corwin in a Government publication printed the follow- 
ing year. A little later, in the same summer, the U. S. 8. 
‘Rodgers charted the island, 

“i Stefansson states that in order to retain possession of 
lands acquired by the right of discovery they must either be 
occupied permanently or else that sovereignty must be reas- 
serted at intervals of five years. I do not believe that this 
principle applies to lands difficult of access, and international 
eourtesy has always been influenced by the proximity of such 
lands to the territorial domain of the claimant. 

„ There are many large islands north of Canada to which 
Canada claims title which would fall under neither of the rules 
given and which are exactly in the same status as Wrangell 


Island.’ ” 
ARCTIC LANDS ON EAST COAST. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Burnham refers to the 
status of many large islands north of Canada, which, under 
Stefansson’s idea of continuous occupancy, would now not be- 
long to Canada. Stefansson’s “five-year abandonment” idea 
must have been evolved out of his own consciousness. There 
is absolutely no warrant for it in diplomatic or political 
practice or in international law. Denmark had no occupancy 
nor settlements north of Upernayik prior to 1874, yet her 
sovereignty over Greenland as far north as Melville Bay was 
never questioned, to the undiscovered region north of Smith 
Sound she then laid no claim, nor did she claim rights over 
Kane Land, Hall Land, Hazen Land, Peary Land, or Melville 
Land until after the Lansing treaty of 1917, and it is doubtful 
if that portion of the treaty, being the personal declaration 
of the Secretary of State and so incorporated in the treaty, is 
valid. 

It is possible that the recent action of Canada in sending 
an expedition to the islands north of Labrador may have had 
its genesis in the last paragraph of Mr. Burnham's interview. 
Whatever its original impetus was it is certain that Canada 
is now taking action. As the United States has definite claims 
to part of that northern region, claims never abandoned nor 
canceled, it may be of interest to see how they came into being. 


ORIGINAL DISCOVERIES IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


First it is well to recall what lands lie “north of Labrador 
and facing Greenland across Davis Strait,” as the Ottawa 
dispatch reads. Strictly read this can only refer to the 
region running 60° north to 70° north, as the waters north 
of Disco Island are called Baffin Bay. John Davis, an English- 
man, following Martin Frobisher, who in 1576 discovered land 
north of the present Labrador, and who brought the famous 
“fool's gold” from Meta Incognita in 1585 in the Sunshine, 
of 60 tons, and the Moonshine, of 35 tons, sailed up an open 
waterway lying between the known south Greenland coast 
and the unknown American coast. Davis made a northing to 
the Arctic Cirele and discovered the strait that bears his 
name. On a third voyage Davis reached 72° 12’ north in 
1588, roughly the latitude of Upernavik. 

The only lands on the west of Davis Strait facing Green- 
land are Resolution Island, other small islands, and the lower 
part of Baffin Land. But as short press dispatches often 
omit important matter, it is possible that Baffin Land is not 
meant at all, as there has never been any contest of the title 
of Great Britain and Canada to Baffin Land. The territory 
in doubt in the minds of the Canadians is much farther north. 
Above Davis Strait runs Baffin Bay, ending as a bay at 
Smith Sound. This was supposed to be merely a bight in 
Baffin Bay until Elisha Kent Kane, that prince of American 
explorers, drove the Advance through the waters of Smith 
Sound into Kane Basin and opened up the gateway of the 
‘American passage to the Polar Ocean. 


step, from 1853 to 1909, they carried the American flag north- 
ward and formally took possession of the Polar regions for 
the United States until Peary planted the American flag on 
the North Pole and took possession of both coasts for the 
United States, 


AMERICAN PLAN NAMES IN ARCTIC, 


From Cape Chudleigh, or Chidley, the point south of Hud- 
son Strait to Lincoln Sea, the waters dividing Labrador, the 
Magnetic Archipelago, Elismere, Grinnell and Grant Land, on 
the west from Greenland, Washington Land, Kane Land, 
Hall Land, and Hazen Land, on the east, are named; toward 
the north, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Smith Sound, Kane Basin, 
Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin, Robeson Channel, and Lincoln 
Sea. The first three are names given by English explorers, 
the last and most northerly five were given by American ex- 
plorers on discovery. In their order running north the lands 
north of Labrador are named Frobisher Land, Cumberland, 
Baffin Land, Eylot Island, Devon Island, Elsmere Land, Grin- 
nell Land, and Grant Land. Grant Land is the most northerly 
part of the North American continental mass, with Cape Co- 
lumbia at 83° north as its apex. South of Smith Sound 
Canada's title, through Great Britain, is clear, the conflict 
comes over the lands north of Smith Sound, originally dis- 
covered by Americans, and by them, from Kane to Peary, 
taken possession of for the United States, and to this day 
bearing distinctively American names. 

NARES’S TRIBUTE TO HALL, 


It is true that the British Nares expedition four years after 
the American, Hall, had opened up the American passage from 
Kane Basin to Lincoln Sea, or the true Arctic Ocean, of which 
Lincoln Sea is a bight, as Beaufort Sea is a bight farther west, 
pushed the British ship Alert up to Floeberg Beach, 14 miles 
farther north than Hall shoved the Polaris, but Nares’s own 
views on the subject are set forth on the bronze tablet that he 
took out from London to place on Hall's Arctic grave on Polaris 
Promontory, on which Nares had engraved: 

Sacred to the memory of Capt. C. F. Hall, of the U. S. S. 
Polaris, who sacrificed his life in the advancement of science 
November 8, 1871. This tablet has been erected by the British 
Polar expedition of 1875, who, following in his footsteps, have 
profited by his experience.” 

On her maps and charts Canada claims as Canadian territory 
all the lands lying west of Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, and the 
American passage to the sixtieth meridian east, thence up it to 
the North Pole, thence south along the one hundred and forty- 
first meridian to Demarkation Point, which separates her Yukon 
Territory from Alaska. Lately she divided these lands up into 
territories, to which she gave new names. Canada has a dis- 
pute on with the colony of Newfoundland over Labrador, New- 
foundland extends her claim of territory to Labrador and to 
Baffin Land, and it may be that this is the raison d'être for the 
expedition to Davis Strait to be sent out by Canada. 


FLIGHT ROUTES IN ARCTIC CANADA, 


But there is another “reason for being,” and that is flight 
routes across the Arctic. From the head of Cumberland Sound, 
at the mouth of Davis Strait, to Collinson Gulf, at the southwest 
of Beaufort Sea, is 1,500 miles, and with any 1922 model sea- 
plane it can be flown in 15 hours, with some in 10 hours, On 
Cumberland Sound, across Nettiling Lake, Fox Channel, through 
Frozen Strait—not as bad as its name indicates—or Fury and 
Hecla Strait, te Committee Bay; thence to Boothia Isthmus and 
across to Rae Strait and on through Simpson Strait to Franklin 
Bay, through Dease Strait, Coronation Gulf, Dolphin, and Union 
Strait to Collinson Gulf and Beaufort Sea in 10 hours, over 
water or smooth ice all the way, with ample supply stations 
easily established en route and oil and coal on the route. Or, 
substitute Hudson Strait to Fox Channel for Cumberland Bay 
and Nettiling Lake and an easier approach flight route from the 
Atlantic via Cape Chudleigh is established. 

There can be no challenge whatever to Canada’s rights to 
flight route by any nation. It is undoubtedly British all the 
way. If one says that no thought has been given to that region 
as a flight route besides myself when I filed my Arctic flight 
route charts in September, 1921, I recommend the reading of 
these two dispatches: 

“Tee-running plane wrecked. St. Johns, Newfoundland, De- 
cember 10, 1921. An airplane equipped with ice runners, in- 
augurating postal service between Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, which left Botwood, Newfoundland, to-day, crashed at 
Deer Lake, at the headwaters of the Humber River on the west 
coast, according to a report received here. Major Cotton and 


Following Kane came | Gaptain Bennett, in charge of the machine, were said to have 


Hayes, Hall, Greely, Lockwood, Brainard, and Peary, and step by | escaped unhurt.” 
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FLIGHT AROUND LABRADOR. 
A little thing like an airplane crash will not stop the men 
who stood at Ypres against the might of Germany , so later the 
following appeared: 
“PLANE MAKES ROUND TRIP ST. JOHNS TO LABRADOR—MAJ. SIDNEY COT- 
TON TAKES FIRST FLIGHT OVER NEW ROUTER WITHOUT ACCIDENT. 

“Sr, JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND, March 12, 1922,—Maj. Sidney 
Cotton completed to-day the first airplane round trip between 
this city and the Labrador coast. The return trip of 500 miles, 
from Cartwright, a Hudson Bay Co. trading post in Sand- 
wich Bay, midway up the Labrador coast, was started this 
morning, and was made in eight hours. This included half- 
hour stops at St. Anthony and Botwood, Newfoundland. 

“Major Cotton last week flew to Botwood up the east coast 
of Newfoundland, and the next day carried mails from there to 
St. Anthony, in the northern peninsula. Thence he flew to Bat- 
tle Harbor, on the southern coast of Labrador, and on the third 
day of his flight went to Cartwright.” 

Five hundred miles’ flight in seven hours, deducting stops. 
In the summer? Not at all. In March, the worst month in the 
year; around the rim of Labrador. And he tried it first in 
December. This ought to be answer enough to the doubting 
Thomases on Arctic flights 

LANDINGS ON ARCTIC ICB. 


From Cumberland Sound to the North Pole is about the same 
in an air line as from Cumberland Sound to Beaufort Sea. To 
those who pick at trifles I may say I know very well that the 
coast of Baffin Land is icebound, but the ice is only on the 
surface, or a bit above it. We fly over it, not mush through it. 
Surface ice will not stop an airplane. Smooth ice is excellent 
for take-off or landing. The floe that ties up a surface ship 
for a year in its icy grip only makes a perfect landing for an 
airplane, and the greater the pressure ridge—that bane of the 
surface explorer—the wider the floes that crush together to 
form it at their edges. Inland hard-packed and iced-up snow, 
frozen lakes and ponds, and frozen rivers make exceptionally 
good landing places, even with wheels on the landing gear, and 
perfect with runners or skis. 

COMMERCIAL VALUE OF FLIGHT ROUTES. 


I will not enlarge on the various flight routes across the 
Arctic above the Arctic Circle further than to again write 
that there are over 50 routes charted by my son and myself. 

Using the delta of the Mackenzie River as a base and being 
permitted to claim and occupy the American territory of Wran- 
gell Island, Canada, far-sighted and progressive as she has 
shown herself to be, would have control of all the Siberian 
trading. I am not a commercial man, but I know that there 
is more fossil ivory on one island in the Arctic than there is 
of other ivory in all the world. Airplanes are now built capa- 
ble of carrying a load of 2 tons. Two tons of ivory would 
be a valuable cargo. Two tons of Siberian furs, brought from 
the Siberian coast by airplane via Wrangell Island, could be 
landed in St. Johns, Montreal, or Quebec easily within four 
days from the time they were loaded aboard in Siberia. 

One has only to look at a chart of the Arctic to see how im- 
portant Wrangell Island is as a halfway point between the 
Mackenzie in Canada and Kolyuchin Bay, and the rivers lying 
between it and Chaun Bay, Charm Bay itself, the Kolyma 
Delta, which gives access to the Omalon River, which drains a 
great plain to the Primorskaya Mountains, and to the Kolyma 
River, which reaches south to the Tomuskhaya and Alazeiskya 
Mountains, the Indigirka, Yana, and Lena Rivers, and the 
New Siberian Islands. If these names seem odd and of little 
moment, one may reflect that there is nothing funny about the 
magnificent sables and other Siberian furs the region produces, 
nor the vast quantities of fossil ivory to be had for the taking 
herein, 
$ WRANGELL ISLAND AS AIR BASE. 

If Canada be permitted to occupy Wrangell Island without 
protest from the United States or the assertion of American 
rights to Wrangell Island dating back to its first verified land- 
ing by Long in 1867, followed by Captain Hooper and Lieutenant 
Reynolds from the U. S. S. Corwin, and Commander Berry and 
party from the U. S. S. Rodgers, both in 1881; the visits of 
American whalers between Long and the Karluk party landing, 
omitting Rodgers's cruise in the U. S. S. Vincennes in 1855, as 
he did not land but cruised in the waters near by, and Canada 
then follows the method she has in regard to other Arctic 
possessions, the Canadian Arctic boundary will be extended 
from the one hundred and forty-first meridian across the north 
of Alaska to the one hundred and eightieth meridian, thence 
north to the pole, and down the sixtieth meridian to Grant 
Land. This would insure the British Empire a series of flight 
routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific, routes which are now 


blocked to the British Empire and Canada by west and north 
Alaska and the Alaskan panhandle and by east Siberia. 

Neither I nor any other American can object to Canada or 
the British Empire developing the flight routes in the Arctic 
that lie within their own territory, and it would matter very 
little to either the British Empire or Canada if we did. But 
Wrangell Island is not the only land at issue. Grant Land, 
Grinnell Land, Arthur coast, and the western hinterland of 
the American passage on the east coast are also at issue. In 
1909 the Canadian Government sent Capt. J. E. Bernier, in the 
steamer Arctic, on a voyage to the Parry Islands, which are 
the most northwesterly of the Arctic Archipelago group, for 
the “purpose of annexing territory of British possessions as 
far west as longitude 141°,” as Bernier writes in his introduc- 
tion. Bernier cruised up Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Melville 
Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville Sound to Mc- 
Clure Strait, formally annexed Melville Island, Banks Island, 
Victoria Island, and placed a cross on Northeast Hill, Winter 
Harbor, Melville Land, to “commemorate the annexing of the 
Arctic Archipelago to Canada.” 

KELLETT AND WRANGELL ISLAND. 

Great Britain had a short time before released to Canada 
all her claims to the Arctic Archipelago, and this and previous 
acts of physical annexation were to claim the lands for Can- 
ada, not Great Britain. At that time Canada had no plan 
about Wrangell Island; Bernier was to work only to the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian, and it is interesting to note 
that in writing of Capt. Henry Kellett, who, it is claimed now, 
saw but did not land on Wrangell Island in 1849, Bernier merely 
writes, Capt. Henry Kellett had made a voyage to Bering 
Strait previous to his joining the expedition of Commander 
Belcher—searching for Franklin—and had met McClure in 
the Arctic Ocean on his way. sailing northeast. Kellett reached 
Herald Island in Bering Strait (sic) and returned with his 
ship to the Pacific Ocean and around Cape Horn, successfully 
reaching England.” Kellett reached England in 1850. 

BRITISH ARCTIC CHART OF 1852, 


In Bernier’s book is reproduced the chart printed two years 
after Kellett’s return to England. It is entitled “ Correspond- 
ence—Arctic Expeditions, No. 82. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, December, 1852.” The chart was prepared 
by Day & Son, lithographers to the Queen, and printed by 
Henry Hansard. This chart is most important in the discus- 
sion of the original discovery and claiming of Wrangell Island. 
It covers the region from 63 north to 74° north and from 
152° west to 174° west; shows the Siberian shore from Emma 
Harbor around East Cape, past Cape Serdzekamen, to the east 
shore of Kolyuchin Bay; shows the Alaskan coast—Alaska was 
then Russian territory—from the mouth of the Yukon around 
Norton Sound, with St. Lawrence Island to the west, Cape 
Prince of Wales, Bering Strait, the Diomedes, and Fairway 
Rock, Kotzebue Sound north to Hope Point, around Cape Lis- 
bourne, thence northwest to Icy Cape, Blossom Shoals, Sea- 
horse Island to Point Barrow, and around Barrow to Smith 
Bay. Soundings are given offshore and the course of the Her- 
ald, Captain Kellett’s ship, is shown by her soundings as far as 
Herald Shoal, where 8 fathoms are recorded at 171° west longi- 
tude and 70° 80’ north latitude. 

WRANGELL ISLAND NOT SHOWN. 

Wrangell Island is not shown on this English chart of De- 
cember, 1852, two years after Kellett’s return. The sounding 
farthest west that is shown is 29 fathoms at 60° 28’ N. and 
175° W. The easterly point of Wrangell Island, looking to- 
ward Alaska, is 177° W. ‘Taking the facts as shown by this 
chart the farthest west made in that latitude by Kellett, or 
any of the expeditions of that time, was, as degrees run in 
that northing, 94.40 statute miles from the most easterly point 
of Wrangell Island. The famous Capt. James Cook, the great 
English explorer, made North Cape, Siberia, in 1778, but did 
not see Wrangell Island, although Cook’s distance was about the 
same as Kellett’s from Wrangell Island. Kellett could not 
have seen Wrangell Island, even from his masthead, with 
his ship at his last-shown sounding. He could have seen a 
mirage of Wrangell Island, and this is perhaps what he did 
see; but he did not land on Wrangell Island nor did he claim 
it for England. Had the British Admiralty been satisfied that 
Wrangell Island, or even Herald Island, had been seen by 
Kellett, they would have incorporated such lands in the chart 
of December 20, 1852, when Arctic interest was at its height 
over the search for Franklin, This chart is very complete. 
such details as the “Vein of coal” near Cape Beaufort, 
Alaska, Deviation Peak, northeast of Hotham Inlet, and com 
plete shore soundings are shown, yet Wrangell Island is not 
shown. Lieutenant De Haven and Surgeon Kane, of the United 
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States Navy, saw the first Grinnell land at the head of Wel- 
lington Channel and named it after the patron of the voyage. 
But they did not land. A year later Captain Omannéy, of 
Belcher’s squadron, landed on Grinnell land and claimed it 
for England. There was much discussion over this act at the 
time, but the United States officially ignored De Haven's 
“sight” and accepted Omanney’s landing —or at least the 
matter has never been brought to issue officially. 3 
AMERICAN RIGHTS IN ARCTIC REGION. s 


As the question of territorial rights to Arctic air bases is 
one that will be much discussed in the next few years, and 
as other Arctic islands besides Wrangell are involved, permit 
me to digress here to cite the following : 

(From Admiral Robert E. Peary'’s The North Pole,“ page 297.) 

90 N. LATITUDE, NORTH Pore, April 6, 1909. 

I bave to-day hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America at this place, which my observations indi- 
cate to be the North Pole axis of the earth, and have taken 
possession of the entire region and adjacent for and in the 
name of the President of the United States of America, 

I leave this record and the United States flag in possession, 

Rosert E. PEARY, 
United States Navy. 


Writing of this flag, on pages 294-295 of “ The North Pole,” 
Peary sets forth: 

“We planted five flags at the top of the world. The first 
one was a silk American flag which Mrs, Peary gave me 15 
years ago. That flag has done more traveling in high lati- 
tudes than any other ever made. I carried it wrapped about 
my body on every one of my expeditions northward after it 
came into my possession, and I left a fragment of it at each 
of my successive ‘farthest norths’—Cape Morris K. Jesup, 
the northernmost point of land in the known world; Cape 
Thomas Hubbard, the northernmost known point of Jesup 
Land, west of Grant Land; Cape Columbia, the northernmost 
point of North American lands; and my farthest north in 
1906, latitude 87° 6’, in the ice of the Polar Sea. A broad 
diagonal section of this ensign would now mark the farthest 
goal of earth.” A 

This was in addition to the United States fiag planted by 
Peary as the symbol of possession, 

Chart No. 2142, issued by the United States Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, bears a cut made from a photograph taken on 
the spot, Peary displaying the American flag on a cairn at Cape 
Morris K. Jesup, Peary Land, north of Greenland, at latitude 
83° 39“ north. 

CANCELLATION OF A PEARY CHART. 

Strong political influence was brought to bear on the Hydro- 
graphic Office to withdraw this chart, and it did. This is the 
chart that shows that Peary Channel divides Peary Land and 
Hazen Land from Greenland, and I am sure this was the rea- 
son for the pressure brought to bear to cause its cancellation. 
It is easy to see why Denmark would prefer that Peary Chan- 
nel had no existence, as it makes new land and separate land 
of the region north of Greenland, making this region distinct 
from Greenland—as Robeson Channel separates Hall Land 
from Grant Land. 

On May 13, 1882, Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant (now 
Brigadier General) Brainard reached Lockwood Island, off 
Hazen Land, from which they saw and named Cape Washing- 
ton, at 83° 24’ north, 42° 45’ west, where they planted the 
American flag and took official possession of the region in the 
name of the United States. In the committee room of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton hangs a large painting done by Albert Operti, in 1886, 
which shows Lockwood and Brainard making an observation. 
The American flag is flying from their tent. 

Nares Land, south of Nordenskiold Inlet, was not so named 
by the English party but by the Americans, Lockwood and 
Brainard, out of compliment to Nares. Lieutenant Beaumont, 
who headed the northeast party from Nares’s Alert, did not get 
farther north than near Cape May, which had been previously 
explored by the American party under Hall in 1871. 

WORK OF HALL AND KANE, 


In 1870-71, on the east coast of Robeson Channel and Hall 
Basin, Hall, the American, and the members of his party took 
possession of Hall Land from Cape Bryant, 82° 20’ north and 
55° west, to Cape Constitution, on Kennedy Channel, at 80° 
85’ north, 67° west, for the United States. 

Kane, in 1853-1855, from his base in the Advance, in Van 
Rensselaer Harbor, in Kane Basin, which he was the first to 
penetrate, discovered, explored, and took possession for the 
United States of the region lying on both sides of Kane Basin 


and Kennedy Channel. William Morton, of the Kane party, 
made Cape Constitution and saw Mount Ross, across Kennedy 
Channel, sledding along the east coast, while Hayes, on the 
Grinnell Land side, worked as far north as Cape Frazier at 
79° 43“ north, and sighted land beyond that, planted the Ameri- 
can flag there, and took possession of the land 21 years be- 
fore Nares. 

Thus, by the work of American explorers, from Kane to 
Peary, the entire region abutting on the American Passage was 
originally discovered and taken possession of for the United 
States from 78° 30“ north and 71° west to Cape Henry Parish 
at 82° 40’ north and 23° west, roughly 900 miles of coast on 
the east, and to Cape Columbia on the north, roughly 700 miles 
of coast. 

Hayes followed up his work with Kane by an expedition in 
the United States, during which he explored Grinnell Land 
farther. Greely followed Hayes, and his men, Lockwood and 
Brainard, worked west on Grinnell and Grant Land to Greely 
Fiord, reaching 80° 48’ north and 78° 26’ west. Their journey, 
with Greely’s trip to Mount Chester A. Arthur in 1882, opened 
up 6,000 square miles of unknown land, all of which was offi- 
cially taken possession of for the United States. Later Schley 
Land, west of Hayes Sound, was added to this territory. 

PEARY'S ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

In 1886 Peary began his work in the Arctic with a rush in- 
land over the Greenland ice north of Disco. In 1892 Peary, 
crossing the inland ice, made Independence Bay and climbed 
Navy Cliff, 4,000 feet high, at 81° 37’ N., 34° W. Further ex- 
plorations were made by him in 1893, 1894, and 1895. On May 
8, 1900, Peary rounded Capes Washington, Jesup, and Bridge- 
men, and reached Cape Henry Parish. As he opened up each 
new stretch of territory Peary took possession of it for the 
United States. He did the same on his trips around Grinnell 
and Grant Land, reaching Cape Thomas Hubbard, the most 
northerly point on what he had previously named Jesup Land, 
now known as Axel Heiberg Land. 

Not one of these explorers was timid about his right to take 
possession of the lands discovered. Their announcements are 
forthright and direct, and their acts were definite and for a 
definite purpose. 

To Denmark's territorial rights south of Melville Bay there 
can not be question, though prior to 1874 Denmark had no set- 
tlements north of Upernavik. But to the territory extending 
along the west coast of the American Passage and around to 
Independence Bay the United States to-day has a valid claim, 
and this despite the declaration of Secretary Lansing in the 
treaty of cession of the Danish West India Islands of 1917. 

CANADA'S RIGHTS IN ARCTIC, 

To the territory running north from Cape Chidley, Ungava, 
north of Labrador to Cape Isabella, Ellsmere Land, Great Brit- 
ain’s rights, transferred by her to Canada, are absolute. Nor 
can there be any question about the islands running west from 
Ellsmere Land to Prince Patrick Island and thence south to 
Banks Island and Victoria Island. Too many brave English- 
men perished in the work of exploration of that region for any- 
one or any nation to challenge England's rights or Canada’s 
rights through England. Axel Heiberg Land, Elluf Ringes 
Land, and Amund Ringes Land, by right of discovery, might be 
disputed by Norway. Amundsen’s “ Northwest Passage” in the 
Gjoa yielded no new territory. He sailed through well-charted 
passages, every square mile of which had been traversed by 
English explorers and by the Americans Hall and Schwatka, 
except the short stretch of the east coast of Victoria Island from 
Cape Collinson to Cape Nansen, covered by Godfred Hansen, but 
even this had been previously seen by English explorers from 
McClintock Channel. The Americans De Haven and Kane were 
on an errand of relief to find Franklin when they saw the First 
Grinnell Land, and I can find no record of definite possession 
being taken of it for the United States. 

ARCTIC RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES. 


But to the territory on both sides of the American Passage 
the United States has a valid claim, a claim admitted by Nares 
indirectly when he caused the words “In whose footsteps we 
followed ” to be placed on Hall’s arctic grave. 

The very names of the region, coastal and inland, are Ameri- 
can. These northerly lands are of great importance as an eanta 
erly outlet from the Arctic. The possession of them by the 
United States does not interfere with Canada’s air exit to the 
east and the Atlantic. She can make flights via Beaufort Soa, 
McClure Strait, Melville Sound, Barrow Strait, Lancaster 
Sound, Baffin Bay, and Davis Strait to the Atlantic. She can 
fly from Cape Bathurst, at the head of Collinson Gulf, over 
water or ice, with short land flights, not overmuch for a sea- 
plane, via Dolphin and Union Strait, Coronation Gulf, Dease 
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Strait, Franklin Gulf, Victoria Strait, James Ross Strait, Gulf 
of Boothia, Committee Bay across land to Repulse Bay, Roes 
Welcome, and Hudson Bay; or from Boothia Bay through Fury 
and Heela Strait to Fox Channel and Hudson Strait, or from 
Fox Channel; Netteling Lake, to Cumberland Sound, and thence 
to: the Atlantic. 

The only American air exit from Alaska to the North Atlan- 
tic on the American side of the Arctie would be from North 
Alaska to Grant Land, thence to Hazen Land and Peary Land, 
and to the Greenland Sea. 

But on the Asian side, over now known lands, the United 
States has.a flight route via Wrangell Island, Jeannette, Hen- 
rietta, and Bennett Islands, Graham Bell Land, and thence to 
north Europe or the North Atlantic. 

AMERICAN TITLE TO ARCTIC. ISLANDS. 

That it may be part of the record let me quote from the 
sore of the discoverers the American title to the De Long 
slands. 

It may be forgotten that the De Long expedition, in the Jean- 
nette, passed to the north of Wrangell Island, which De Long 
hoped was a point of continental land, and so coasted that 
side of Wrangell a year before the Corwin or Rodgers reached 
Wrangell. The last sight of Wrangell Island by the De Long 
party was on March 24, 1880. z 

On May 16, 1881; De Long writes in the log of the Jeannette: 
“Land! * * * I + ran up to the foreyard and 
there, sure enough, I saw a small island one-half point for- 
ward of our starboard beam * * * May 20 * * * 
Toward midnight a strong appearance of land was seen bear- 
ing west by north * * * which I locate in latitude north 
76° 47“ 28’’, longitude 159° 20° 45". * + + 

“Instructed to name the first island seen Jeannette and the 
second Henrietta, a party was sent ashore under Melville. De 
Long writes: ‘The party landed on the island on Thursday, 
June 2, 1881, hoisted our silk flag, took possession of it in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the United States of America, 
and, agreeably to my instructions, named it Henrietta Island 
+ + * On June 28 (correct date June 29), 1881, De Long 


writes describing his landing on Bennett Island: I have to an- 


nounce to you that this island * * * is newly discovered 
land. I therefore take possession of it in the name of the 
President of the United States and name it Bennett Island.” 

These three islands, now known as the De Long Islands, lie 
northeast of the New Siberian Islands. Bituminous coal was 
found on Bennett Island and burned aboard the Jeannette. 
The islands are Jeannette, 450 miles west of Wrangell Island; 
Bennett, 600 miles west of Wrangell Island. 

Wellman, Baldwin, and Fiala are still alive, and their testi- 
mony as to the actual physical act of taking possession for the 
United States of Graham Bell Land and other lands-in the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago is available from them. There is no doubt 
that they did. 

AMERICAN ARCTIC FLIGHT ROUTE. 

Excluding consideration of possible land north of Alaska, 
between it and Peary’s “entire region and adjacent” to the 
pole, a trans-Arctie flight route from Alaska to north Europe 
is provided for the United States via Wrangell Island, De Long 
Islands, and Graham Bell Land, with four main stops en route 
and access to the Siberian coast; Taimir Peninsula, and Nova 
Zembla on the way: This route is not as short from Bering 
Sea to Greenland Sea, or from the North Pacifie to the North 
Atluntie, as the transpolar route, but it is over known terri- 
tory, and has strategical value to the United States. Not being 
‚a commercial man, I hesitate to point out its commercial value, 
but there are plenty of men in Alaska who realize it, and they 
are not the only ones. 

Nor is it within my province to suggest just what action the 
United States shall take to protect its rights. The State De- 
partment exists for that purpose, and is quite capable of func- 
tioning when it so wills. 

NAUDTY PLANS USED BY AMUNDSEN. 


The importance of the Arctic flight routes is understood by 
other nationals, as the deliberate appropriation of my polar 
flight plans and even of my announced route by Amundsen, the 
Norwegian, indicates; Emboldened by the lack of criticism of 
his action in this country, due to good-natured indifference 
and a lack of realization of what is afoot, Amundsen is now 
attempting to make Point Barrow by surface ship and start 
a flight across the Arctic from there. An agent of his recently 
denied that Amundsen intends to take possession of land if he 
finds it north of Alaska, but a previous statement differs with 
that. 

In an account of Amundsen's plans sent out by International 
News. Service from Seattle on March 11, 1922, and beaded 


“Plans to drift across North Pole, and journey may take five 
years—New lands to be claimed for the King of Norway,” the 
statement is made, as printed in the Washington Times of that 
date: The voyage of exploration will be made under the flag 
of the King of Norway. Lands first discovered on the journey 
will be claimed for Haakon VII, King of Norway, who is helping 
finance the expedition.“ This was given out by the same agent 
who afterwards. denied that Amundsen intended to take new- 
found lands in the American region for Norway. 

Amundsen himself was then in Norway, but previous to his 
departure Amundsen had accepted responsibility for the state- 
ments of his agent. The whole idea of appropriating, the Fair- 
fax Naulty plans had not been put up to Amundsen then by in- 
terests operating in the United States for a German plane and 
a Bavarian air motor and the plane he now purposes using 
with its British pilot had not been “given” to Amundsen. 
That this is so is shown by this part of the artiele of March 11, 
which reads: Should the ice pack carry the Maud within flying 
distance of the North Pole the two airplanes (short-range 
English airplanes previously referred to) will make a little 
side trip to the pole.” 

PLANE TO BE USED FOR ESCAPE. 

On March 17, 1922, Amundsen sailed from Christiania, Nor- 
way, for New York. The dispatch from Christiania said 
Amundsen planned to leave Seattle on his long expedition into 
the ice-bound Arctic regions. Another article from Seattle on 
March 25, inspired by the same agent, announced the purchase 
by Amundsen. of a large metal plane, said that Amundsen 
might attempt to fly from New York to Seattle (a part of the 
Fairfax Naulty plans), and coneluded by the statement that 
“The larger plane is to be provided for a dash to the nearest 
settlement in case of a mishap to the Maud.” 


GERMAN PLANE GIVEN AMUNDSEN. 


Still there was no announcement of a plan by Amundsen to 
fly from Point Barrow to the pole and on to North Cape. On 
Mareh 29, 1922, Amundsen reached New York, and, as an- 


nounceed in an artlele carried by the Associated Press, the story 


reads in part: 

“Hardly had he landed than he hastened to a conference 
with John M. Larsen, a governor of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America. After luncheon came the announce- 
ment that the larger of the two planes selected by the explorer 
would be the all-metal Larsen monoplane. The plane, Captain 
Amundsen explained, was being supplied by Mr. Larsen at his 
own expense, and the contribution which the airplane manu- 
facturer would make to the expedition would represent about 
$40,000. Amundsen is confident: that: the monoplane—the eyes 
of. the Maud—will be able to do its work well, permitting great 
sallies to either side of the vessel and sending warnings of 
ice fields and dangerous currents that should be avoided. Be- 
sides the monoplane Amundsen will take an Avro scout plane, 
a smaller British ship, which will be used only in the vicinity 
of the Maud.” 

RESULTS TO ACCRUE TO NORWAY. 

The article continues: “Amundsen plans to leave for Wash- 
ington in about a week for conferences there with Government 
officials "—thus attempting to create the thought that the 
United States Government, as à Government, was interested 
in his venture. Further on Amundsen is quoted as saying that 
he would take 10 men with him when he sets out from Nome to 
drift to Spitzbergen.” 

In an article published March 31 in a Washington newspaper 
Amundsen, who had arrived in Washington, is quoted as saying 
that “the trip to the polar regions will be made under the 
Norwegian: flag and the direct discovery results will accrue to 
Norway, it is understood, which is financing the trip in so far 
as the ship Maud, in whieh the voyage is to be made, is con- 

» „ + „„ The objective will not be the North Pole, 
although it is possible that this point will be passed by the 
exploring party.” 

In the Washington Herald of March 81, 1922, Amundsen is 
directly quoted as saying, First of all, we are not making this 
trip to find the pole but for the purpose of making scientific 
observations * * ‘The first stop will be Nome, Alaska, 
where we will take on supplies. From there to East Cape, 
Siberia, where we will be outfitted with fur suits. * * * 
We will push through the ice as far as we can go, then freeze 
up and start our long drift to the north. * * * If we suc- 
ceed in pushing through the ice to latitude 75—Point Barrow 
is latitude 71-16, or 284 geographical miles south of latitude 
we should come out in three years. However, if we freeze 
up and have to start drifting from 72 or 73, say, we will prob- 
ably be gone five years.” Under the subhead “To drift over 
pole,“ Amundsen is directly quoted as saying, “We hope to 
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drift about 2,000 miles across the Polar Sea and to come back 
to civilization through Spitzbergen and Greenland, thence to 
Norway and home,” The article then reads: One of the prin- 
cipal objects of the trip, according to Amundsen, is to seek the 
theoretical continent that the late Doctor Harris believed to 
exist just eastward (sic) of the pole.” 

Amundsen attempted a flight across the continent but the 
plane cracked up in a forced landing at Miola, Pa., and Amund- 
sen took a train to Seattle. 

ARCTIC DRIFT PLANS OF AMUNDSEN. 

Amundsen left Seattle for Nome, not in the Maud but in the 
passenger steamer Victoria, and the Associated Press sent out a 
story from there on June 8, 1922, in which the ice drift on the 
surface was emphasized. I quote: The expedition is a resump- 
tion of the effort begun by Captain Amundsen in 1918, under 
auspices of the Norwegian Government, to drift past the North 
Pole with the ice floes. Captain Amundsen expects to drift 
past the pole from a point off northeast Siberia to Spitzbergen 
within five or six years. H, H. Hammer, Seattle, representa- 
tive of Captain Amundsen, was recently knighted by the King 
of Norway for his services in connection with the expedition.” 

BRITISH AIR PILOT APPEARS. 


At Nome a new man entered the case. In a dispatch from 
Nome, of June 30, 1922, detailing the send off the good-natured 
folk of Nome gaye Amundsen, Elmer G. Fullerton appears in- 
stead of Omdal, the Norwegian flyer, who was previously an- 
nounced as the polar pilot. The story reads in part: “ With 
the Norwegian explorer (on the Maud from Nome) sailed El- 
mer G. Fullerton, Canadian member of the British Royal Air 
Foree, who will pilot the 185-horsepower Junker monoplane in 
its flight.” This is the first time that the real name of the so- 
called Larsen plane has appeared in print. The article con- 
tinues: “Fullerton said, ‘Captain Amundsen and I hope to 
make a nonstop flight across the world to Spitzbergen, taking 
about 24 hours for the journey. Our monoplane will carry 350 
gallons of gas and is equipped with special skis for landing on 
ace VARIOUS STATEMENTS OF PLANS. ` 

The knighted press agent at Seattle on June 27 got mixed up, 
as he issued a statement that a cablegram from Captain Amund- 
sen five days before—that is, June 22—stated that Amundsen 
was leaving Nome for Point Barrow, where he intended to start 
‘his air trip over the pole. This article states later, “ Captain 
Amundsen plans to attempt a flight from Point Barrow across 
‘the North Pole. His latest plan, according to Mr. Hammer, is 
to land at Cape Columbia, Grant Land.” r 

Out of Christiania, Norway, on June 26, came this dispatch: 

“Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, has changed his 
plans for his attempt to fly to the North Pole, it was reported 
here to-day. He now intends to land at Spitzbergen instead of 
Cape Columbia, as had been planned. A Norwegian air officer 
is going to Spitzbergen to mark out a suitable landing place.” 

On June 9 Amundsen had intended to attempt a flight despite 

his talk about a surface drift, as he sent under his own name a 
communication to the London Times in which he wrote: 
_ “Should conditions allow me, Omdal and myself will start 
this summer from Point Barrow, the north point of Alaska, 
flying across the unknown regions of the Polar basin and cross 
the North Pole, thence making for Cape Columbia (northern 
Greenland, sic). A depot for our use has been established there 
by Capt. Godfred Hansen, who has worked hard and shown 
great capacity.” 

I have referred to the Hansen “ depot“ in my letter of July 4, 
1922. 

From the first tentative announcement of a plan to use air- 
planes as “the eyes of his ship,” made on October 12, 1921, 12 
weeks after the Fairfax Naulty (American) polar flight plans 
were made fully public, Amundsen and his agent have varied 
continually in their statements as to the purposes of the ex- 
pedition. Now they have been joined by interests exploiting a 
foreign airplane and a pilot said to be now in the British Royal 
Air Force. This last I doubt. Fullerton may have been dur- 
ing the war in the R. F. C. or the R. A, F. He did pilot a 
Junker plane from Peace River to Fort Norman last summer, 
through Canadian territory, carrying the geologist of the Im- 
perial Oil Co, to the oil region at Fort Norman. I would not 
be surprised to find that he had flown to Wrangell Island to 
clinch Stefansson’s “ taking possession ” of it. 

FATE OF AMUNDSEN’S MEN. 

That Amundsen had no intention of making a transpolar 
flight from the Maud or from any land point when he started 
his Arctic voyage in 1918 is certain. He worked his ship with 
a full crew to Cape Chelyuskin, where he sent two men of the 


crew—Knudsen and Tessen—ashore to work back to Norway 

with his records. The fate of these men is set forth in an As- 

sociated Press dispatch from Christiania, Norway, under date 

of December 30, 1921. The dispatch, as printed in the United 

States, read: 

“ARCTIC MESSAGE TELLS OF TRAGEDY—EEARS DESTROYED DEPOT; ONLY 
20 DAYS’ FOOD,” SAYS LETTER FOUND BY SEARCHERS. ` 

“ CHRISTIANIA, Norway, December 30, 1921 (by the Associated 
Press).— Bears destroyed our depots; we now have 20 days’ pro- 
visions,’ so reads part of a letter dated November 10, 1919, said 
by the official Rosta agency to have been found at Cape Wild by 
the Russian expedition under Begitcheff, which has been mak- 
ing a search in the Arctie regions to learn just what happened 
to Knudsen and Tessen, two members of the Amundsen North 
Polar expedition, who were lost during the winter of 1919. 

“Near Cape Premetny the expedition reports that it dis- 
covered the remains of a fire on a beach and of what appeared 
to be a burnt human body. Footprints of only one man were 
discovered. One rifle and cartridges of the Norwegian 1914 
pattern also were found. 8 

The Begitcheff expedition was at Cape Wild on July 28 
last (1921). 

“Several weeks ago a radio dispatch from Moscow told of 
the finding of the bodies of Knudsen and Tessen. The place 
where the bodies were found was vaguely described as near 
the mouth of the Jenesey,’ which was taken possibly to refer 
to the Yenisei River, which rises in northwestern Mongolia and 
flows northward through Siberia, where it empties into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

“An expedition to search for the missing explorers was also 
sent out some time ago by the State council of Norway, but 
this party returned last summer without finding trace of Knud- 


sen and Tessen at Cape Wild, where they were supposed to 
have been.” 
HISTORY OF “ MAUD’S” VOYAGE. 


For an easterly surface drift across the Arctic ice Amund- 
sen left Norway in the schooner Maud in July, 1918. As the 
London Times of June 9, 1922, wrote, he “carried no air- 
planes.“ As Amundsen himself said in 1920 on his arrival at 
Nome, Alaska, he “ regretted that he had no wireless on board.” 
Aircraft were at the height of their war development in July, 
1918, and communication by radio was then well established. 
Yet Amundsen had neither radio equipment nor airplanes on 
the Maud, Amundsen arrived at Nome, Alaska, on July 26, 
1920, with the Maud and started back again to attempt the 
surface drift across the Arctic back to Norway. He did not 
then provide radio nor airplanes, though there were ample 
supplies of war surplus to be had—and cheap. Nor did he say 
one word during his stay in Nome in 1920 about a contem- 
plated flight across the Arctic and to the North Pole. 

Word was received at Nome from a trading vessel that 
Amundsen in the Maud was caught in the ice again on Sep- 
tember 15, 1920, 20 miles off Cape Serdze, Siberia, and 225 
miles northeast of Nome, On November 11, 1920, Amundsen 
sent a dispatch from East Cape, Siberia, to a Copenhagen news- 
paper which read: “We sailed from Nome City August 8 
(1920). The following day we were held up by pack ice in 
Bering Strait. All aboard well.” 


NO AIRPLANES NOR RADIO ABOARD, 


No airplanes aboard, no radio equipment. No announcement 
of any plans to fly in the Arctic. Amundsen’s sole idea, then, 
was a surface drift back to Norway through the Polar ice. 

Nothing was heard from Amundsen until June, 1921. On the 
18th of June the following press dispatch was sent out and it 
was generally printed by newspapers throughout the United 
se pc ROALD AMUNDSEN RESCUED IN THE ARCTIC. 

“San Francisco, June 18, 1921.—The famous explorer, Capt. 
Roald Amundsen, lost for months in the Polar ice fields, has 
been rescued by the fur-trading schooner Herman, according 
to a cable from Nome. The message announced the safe arrival 
of the schooner (Herman, not Maud) at Nome with Amundsen 
on board. Amundsen was forced to desert his ship, the Maud, 
in which he went north from Seattle last summer, and was 
picked up by the Herman after a long overland trip filled with 
hardship. Amundsen hopes to have the Maud towed to Seattle, 
when ice conditions permit, to be fitted out for another start.” 

SECOND ARRIVAL IN NOME, 


Amundsen left Nome for Seattle on the Victoria. He was 
extensively interviewed, both at Nome and at Seattle, when he 
got there on July 5, 1921. All his talk was then about his sur- 
face ice drift, never a word about polar flight. In its account 
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of his arrival at Nome on June 18 the New York Times, under | plorer, are carried out. Captain Amundsen’s schooner Maud, 


date of June 19, 1921, printed the following: on which he hoped to drift past the pole with the ice floes, was 
AMUNDSEN BACK AT NOME—HIS SHIP DAMAGED—SAYS HE WILL TRY | disabled by a broken propeller off Cape Serdze, Siberia, after 
AGAIN TO DRIFT TO THE POLE, he had spent two years in pushing around the eastward Arctic 


“Nowe, ALASKA, June 18, 1921.— Roald Amundsen, the ex- | passage from Norway. The explorer left his vessel and her 
plorer, whose ship, the Maud, wintered at Cape Serdze, Siberia, | crew to await a break in the ice and proceeded to Nome, later 
arrived in Nome yesterday and will leave for Seattle on the | coming to Seattle on a recent ship. 
first steamer, he ae 33 ae Gg meg in the FIRST MANTION OF RADIO, 
ice during the winter and 1 tow o Nome summer “The ‘Maud bas Do wireless a 

pparatus, but Captain Amund- 
for repairs. The explorer, noted for his discovery of the r sen expects to install one when the Maud is brought here some 
Pole and his many Arctic and Antarctic voyages, said he would time this summer to be repaired and refitted. Captain Amund- 
continue his efforts to reach the North Pole, drifting with the sen explained that his party had been cut off „5 
Arctic ice floes, as soon as repairs to his vessel were camperen, tion with other human beings for two years, with but one 
He spent the winter (of 1920-21) on board the Maud with one break—his trip out to Nome last year—two years of ice-bound 
native and three white companions, and said the party expe- horizons, of bitter cold, and of almost endless night, 
rienced sy 1 a ee e n stage “<The war was raging in its most critical period when we left 
schooner Herman, w ad pic up a . , 
beria. With the explorer were the daughter of Charles Carpen- | che world, most of you know,’ he recalled, ‘and for months we 


speculated in vain on the course of events. It was in December, 
—.— 5 ana F Esquimo girl, | 1919, more than a year after the signing of the armistice, that 


. ACCOUNTS IN ALASKAN NEWSPAPERS. 3 eee . „ 

The Alaskan Daily Empire, of Juneau, on June 21. 1921, | ‘The article continues: 

printed the following: RENTIS * The explorer affirmed that his voyage had tended only to 

AS HARD TRIP IN ARCTIC REGIONS—BO BLLER onfirm theo 

AOS MAUD” BREAK—TS RESCUED AND TRANSPORTED TO NOME. Polar BA seed he ee e 
“Nome, June 21 119211 — Roald Amundsen, the Arctic ex- northeasterly from Cape Serdze would carry him past the pole 

plorer, who arrived from the Arctic last week, in an interview | and eventually into the Atlantic Ocean. 

to-day, said both propellers of his schooner Maud were broken. When we reached Nome a year ago and started back,’ he 

One propeller broke in the Northwest [sic, Northeast Passage | said, ‘the trouble was that an unprecedented jam of ice pre- 

meant] Passage in 1919, and the second broke last fall between | vented us from pushing far enough north. We drifted too much 

East Cape and Cape Serdze. Amundsen said the ice is the to the east, and the currents from Siberia are extraordinary; 

worst in years, and vessels were locked in for the winter. | it is a sort of whirlpool, where one wanders around in circles 

Amundsen, in May, made his way to East Cape, where he was instead of following any course.’ 

the guest of Charles Carpendale. Natives on Diomede Island “*Tt will take three years, perhaps longer,’ he predicted. 

informed Captain Pedersen, of the schooner Herman, of Amund- “ Captain Amundsen said that an important part of his equip- 

sen's plight, and the latter rescued him and brought him to] ment consisted of books, hundreds of them. 


Nome. Amundsen says he will continue his ice drift as soon as read mostly fiction,’ he said. ‘Under such circumstances 
the Maud has been repaired, which will be when the craft is | a man’s mind needs diversion. I want something light, but not 
towed to Seattle during the summer. too light; it must be plausible.’ z 


The Alaskan Daily Empire had announced the arrival of “The Maud's crew includes Dr. H. V. Sverdrup, a scientist; 
Amundsen at Nome for half a stick, and this was what is known | Oscar Wisting, G. Olonkin, and seven natives, They left Nor- 
as a second-day story. Here was a direct interview with | way in 1918 and remained buried in the ice 19 months.” 
Amundsen, and then was his chance to announce his flight plans AMUNDEAM DID AOF ANNOIN OR FLIOAS PLANO 
if he had them in mind; but his mind was fixed on the drift That te ties for Are res his A 
across the ice and flight was far from his thoughts. News- was the time for Amundsen to announce his polar flight 

plans, if he had made them. He had the ear of the Associated 
papers generally on June 19, 1921, carried a cable dispatch from P Ftor in Saattaa 1 CCC 
Christiania, under date of June 18, which set forth that the | Press repo pe co, a A mere sy 3 ry 
Storthing had received a telegram from Capt. Roald Amundsen, pans . ca ae A re such plans were in — mind. 
the Norwegian explorer, requesting that 300,000 kroner be fur- 5 = nae 5 a 1 are ar WEAR 
nished for refitting the explorer’s ship, the Maud, in order that | tered still ce nis pro tinal e po a an : anpe = ete 
he might continue his Arctic expedition; that is, his surface | te i 2 11 i pan rg 2 — r 9 
drift. Here again was a chance for Amundsen to announce men spe er sae pa nb ghts or explora on: no 
flight plans to the Storthing if he had them, but there is not a | mention of a large plane to m e Arctic flight; no mention 
rd about polar flight from Norway. whatever of any flight plans up to October 10, 1921. The same 
er po 5 day the above appeared in the Star, Fairfax Naulty gave to the 
1 Associated Press Bureau in Washington a prepared statement 
On July 5, 1921, Amundsen arrived at Seattle. The Seattle fi d it 8 
f of his polar flight plans, an was generally printed through 
Daily Times, of July 5, 1921, after describing Amundsen’s ar- ont the country on August 2, 1921. The New York Times car- 
rival from Nome on the steamer Victoria, concludes with an | ried the story in full and all the New York papers printed it. 
interview with Amundsen, who said, “I am more confident than | It was printed in all the Washington papers on August 2, 1921. 
ever that I will reach the North Pole by drifting with the ice. FF 
The Maud broke her propeller in the ice last fall [1920] and we 4 
were thrown back a year in our venture, but I am not discour- Had there been no public interest in aviation after the war 
aged.” Here was another chance for Amundsen, on his arrival, | Amundsen might claim that this was not a good time to try to 
to announce polar-flight plans if he had them, while he had the | interest the public in an Arctic flight. But he must have been 
attention of the world for a moment. A laudatory editorial on | told when he came out of the ice on the Maud in 1920 that the 
Amundsen and his drift work was printed in the Seattle Times, Navy N-O had flown across the Atlantic via the Azores; that 
but no mention was made of flight plans. At that time airways | Harry Hawker had almost made a nonstop flight from New- 
across the continent were much in the public mind, and the | foundland to Ireland; and that Alcock and Brown had made it; 
Seattle Times carried an editorial on airways but never a word on June 4, 1920, Lieutenants Bernard and Bossoutrol flew con- 
about Amundsen's “airway” across the Arctic. tinuously for 24 hours and 19 minutes at Etampes, France; 

Amundsen dropped out of print until July 17, 1921, when he | long-distance flights were common in Europe, and Col. R. B. 
was featured in a special Sunday story with the Siberian and Hartz had made his famous “round the rim” flight in an 
Eskimo girls at the Seattle Zoo. He was photographed on the Army Martin bomber. The Nome Nugget newspaper printed all 
bridge of the vessel which was to tow the Maud down to Seattle, | this, and if flight across the Arctic had been in his mind at all 
on July 21, 1921. On August 1, 1921, Amundsen sent out the | Amundsen had plenty of time to formulate flight plans in his 
following story from Seattle. It was carried by the Associated | off-watch hours on the Maud from July 26, 1920, when he left 
Press and as printed in the Evening Star, of Washington, read: | Nome, until June 18, 1921, when he arrived back again. 
AMUNDSEN HOPES TO RADIO NEWS OF ARRIVAL AT POLEB—EXPECTS TO IN- When Amundsen reached Seattle on July 5, 1921, and up to 

STALL WIRELESS ON THE “ MAUD” AND WILL TRY AGAIN TO REACH Top | October, the newspapers were full of the bombing tests off 

OF RARTH BY FLOATING WITH ICE FLORS. the Virginia capes and the long flights made by land pinnes 

(By the Associated Press.] over the sea during these tests, especially Brig. Gen, William 

“ SEATTLE, WasH., August 1 [1921]—IFrom the remotest, most | Mitchell's seven-hour oversea flight in his land plane. The 
inaccessible spot on earth—the North Pole—a wireless message | Army Air Service was conducting a great publicity drive for 
will be flashed to the civilized world, if the plans of Capt. Roald | transcontinental airways. On July 30 Durafour, a French 
Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole and famous Arctic ex- ! aviator, landed on the ice on the summit of Mount Blanc. On 


1922. 
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July 15, Lieutenant Kirsch, another French airman, estab- 
lished a record for altitude of 34,768 feet and a record of tem- 
perature during flight of 69° below zero. On July 16 Mac- 
Millan started off on his Baffin Bay expedition from Wiscassett, 
Me., and much-was printed about his radio equipment. On July 
27 Elmer Fullerton, Bill Hill, and Geologist T. A. Link flew 
from Peace River to Fort Norman, north of the Arctic; and 
on September 29 Kirsch’s record for height was broken by 
Lieut: John A. MacReady, from McCook Field, with a record 
for altitude of 40,800 feet and for temperature of 60° below 
vero. Lieutenant Kirsch made a speed of 179 miles an hour 
in a French monoplane in October. On August 18 seaplane 
flights were announced from Seattle to Juneau. On August 
17 a Loening seaplane made an altitude record of 19,500 feet 
with four persons aboard. 
NO WORD ABOUT POLAR FLIGHT UNTIL OCTOBER 12. 

Full accounts of these events were carried in all the news- 
papers. If Amundsen had thought of a polar, flight, even in 
the most nebulous way, these events ought to have brought his 
thoughts to a focus, especially when in September it was an- 
nounced from England that Shackleton was taking a small 
plane with him to the Antarctic. But never a word came from 
Amundsen about a polar flight. until October 12, and then his 
word might be said to be a whisper. 

At the request of W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent 
of the Seattle Times, Fairfax Naulty prepared an article de- 
seribing his polar-flight plans and giving the route of the flight. 
This article was printed in the Seattle Times on October 10, 
1921, and was a recapitulation of the data that appeared in the 
August 2 article in the Seattle Times, which was reprinted in 
full in the ConGressionaL Recorp of July 6, 1922. Two days 
afterwards, by accident, Fairfax Naulty saw in the’ Philadel- 
phia Inquirer an article which read: > 
“AMUNDSEN MAY TRAVEL BY AIRPLANE TO POLE—RXPLORER WILL FLY IF 

DRIFTING IN SHIP 18 IMPOSSiBLDS. 

“ SEATTLE, WasH., October 12, 1921.—Capt; Roald Amund- 
sen, discoverer of the South Pole and conqueror of the North- 
east Passage, will use airplanes in an effort to reach the North 
Pole if present plans for drifting past the top of the world 
prove impracticable, H. H. Hammer, his representative, an- 
nounced here to-day. 

“Captain Amundsen has already obtained the services of two 
Norwegian aviators, who will sail with his ship, the Maud, 
when it leaves Seattle next May to resume its interrupted far 
northern trip, according to the announcement, 

The explorer’s original plans for the expedition called for 
a five years’ drift with the Arctic ice pack.“ 

This is the first public statement made by Amundsen, or in 
his behalf, of any intention to use airplanes in the Arctic in 
connection with the Maud ice drift, from his start from Nor- 
way in July, 1918, to October 12, 1921, 10 weeks after the full 
plans of Fairfax Naulty had been given the widest publicity. 
The full plans were published in the Seattle newspapers on 
August 2, 1921, and the Seattle Times printed a special article 
on its front page on October 12, 1921. To say that Amundsen 
knew nothing of the Fairfax Naulty plans is buncombe. Even 
if Amundsen does not read American papers, some one would 
have told him about the matter, as I was constantly kept 
informed of his movements without effort on my part. 

AMUNDSEN DOUBTED HIS OWN PLANS, 


The statement is worth a second reading: “ May travel by 
airplane if present plans for drifting past the top of the world 
prove impracticable; the explorer’s original plans called for a 
five-year drift with the ice pack.” Amundsen was not then sure 
that he would use airplanes—“ May travel by airplane” is not 
the same as “will fly to the pole.” “Amundsen was even in 
doubt about his ability to drift across the ice with the Maud,” 
the article reads, “ if present plans for drifting past the top of 
the world prove impracticable.” 

Present plans“ means that it was Amundsen’s plan, even as 
late as October 12, 1921, to drift with the ice in the Maud; his 
mind was still on his surface expedition. There was no an- 

» nouncement of the route to be flown, purposes of flight, nor any 
such clear exposition of purpose, boiled down to verbs and 
nouns, as characterized the Fairfax Naulty announcement of 
August 2, 1921. Even as late as March, 1922, Amundsen was 
still talking about the “ drift across the pole in the ice.” 

On. September 15, 1921, I prepared a statement regarding 
the situation in regard to my Arctic flight as it then existed. 
This statement was given to the Associated Press and several 
New York and Washington newspapers. It was not used in full, 
but was cut to fit space requirements, As it covers matter 
under discussion, I include it here. 


FAIRFAX NAULTY’S PLANS OF SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


Fairfax. Naulty, organizer of the all-American North Pole 
trans-Arctic flight, the first air expedition planned to attempt the 
Northeast Passage by air across the Arctic from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to North Cape, Norway, back in. Washington perfecting 
arrangements after a series of satisfactory e; ts in 
ene radio tests in Pittsburgh, said last night at the Hotel 


“The sudden change in continental weather, extending from 
Trinidad, where a West Indian hurricane. started, to Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, Canada, where 5 inches of. snow fell yesterday, 
will not affect our plans for the polar flight this autumn fur- 
ther than to advance the probable date of departure from the 
end of September to about the 15th of October. 

“In Pittsburgh on Saturday, through Delegate Dax SuTHER- 
LAND, of Alaska, I got a relayed radio from the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Bear, giving the weather conditions east) of 
Point Barrow in the Arctic Ocean and in Beaufort Sea. The 
Bear has just made port in Nome, Alaska, from a cruise in the 
Arctic as far east as Demarkation Point, at the edge of Beau- 
fort Sea, the farthest east and north: that even that intrepid 
vessel ever made in her 36 years of service. This report shows 
that mest of the heavy Arctic ice is off shore, that there is not 
much of it, that the weather in the region covered has been 
unusually hot, and that there was neither rain nor fog, that 
terror of the airman, in the Aretic in the month of August. 

“ Other reports from Nome and Wrangel Island, and I am in 
constant touch with the Nome region by radio, show that the 
east-northeast. winds. which have prevailed off Demarkation 
Point changed to southeast winds with rain at Nome and to 
southwest winds with fair skies at Wrangel Island. This 
means that we ought to have clear weather and northwest winds 
along the one hundred and sixtieth west merfian after we 
clear Keenan Island, probably us far north as the eighty-fifth 
parallel, in October, Farther north we will-either find a polar 
calm or strong vortical winds, blowing steadily from the ‘ north- 
west,’ and either will help us. Like the persistent Icelandic 
‘high’ the weather in the region we purpose flying oyer is not 
subject to much fluctuation. If we have a following wind all 
the way across its speed will add. to the speed-of our plane, and 
we may be able to set a record for flight time in the first polar 
air expedition that later air cruises will have hard work to 


excel. 
ORIGINAL PLAN WAS FOR 1922. 

„Originally my air expedition was planned for June, 1922, 
but certain strategic considerations, in, addition to unusually 
favorable weather this summer, indicating a continuance dur- 
ing the autumn, forced me to set ahead the date of the entire 
flight and to use a different type of airplane from the new all- 
steel one we planned to build this. winter for the flight next 
year. We shall use a well-tested plane now built, and it is 
capable of carrying four persons, 50 hours’ flight fuel, all needed 
instruments, and a four months’ supply of dehydrated food. If 
our plane meets with accident, we can use her, ribs and 
spars to make light sledges and mush back. to Parry Islands, 
Garfield Coast, Greenland, or even into Spitzbergen, depend- 
ing on where we lose the plane, if we do. We do not expect 
to crash, and so far as possible have provided against acci- 
dent, but we are also prepared for a land or ice mush if called 
on to make it. 

“If the expected conditions of weather come in October, we 
shall be able to make the polar flight from Point Barrow across 
the North Pole to North Cape, Norway, in a week from. the 
time we take the air at Barrow and have ample time for ob- 
servations of ice, land, water, and. air, and for observations 
to assure us and the world that we have reached the North 


Pole, l 
TO RADIO ARRIVAL AT POLE. 

“At the North Pole we shall radio our observations and ask 
for any corrections from the Naval Observatory and Harvard 
and Columbia Universities by relay, and if we are in error 
that error can be corrected while we are at the pole. Our 
method will relieve our reports of any doubt as to accuracy. 
There will be four men at the North Pole, and each one of them 
will make observations under my direction, so there will be a 
mutual check up on personal equation as well as possible instru- 
mental error, If there are any criticisms of our observations, 
that will be the time to make them, while we are still at the 
North Pole. 

“The hot summer of 1921 in the Arctic, having melted 
much of the ice that is assumed to remain during the summer, 
will enable us to tell, even in flight, with ordinary visibility, 
whether it is land, ice, or water below us, and the mirage 
conditions that are so deceptive to explorers in viewing distant 
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objects from the surface ought to me minimized by lessened 
surface ice and our altitude in flight. Further, we shall get 
better photographs of surface flown over due to contrast of 
water, land, and ice. As the sun will be below our horizon 
for part of the time of the flight, it may be a surprise to learn 
that we expect to take still pictures of the Arctic surface and 
clouds, but it must be remembered that the moon will be high 
and full on the 16th, that we shall bave the actinic glow of the 
Milky Way, the crest of the Zodiacal Light, the Gegenschien, a 
strong twilight glow all around that horizon, possible aurora, 
and with clear weather the light of the stars in that dustless 
air will be no mean actinic factor. Even if natural conditions 
do not help we shall get flash-light or ‘flare’ photographs by 
dropping the new flares that give intense illumination for 
five or more minutes over an area several miles in diameter. 
These flares will also be of great use in determining drift of 
the plane and speed and in showing us our way. 

“The polar flight is purely a civilian, scientific, and technical 
enterprise, but I have been aided unofficially by the best 
genuine experts in all lines in the United States, and all of 
them have given of their best to make this American ex- 
pedition a success. I have had long conferences with Capt. 
St. Claire Street, Air Service, Army, who was in command of 
the Army Alaska flight of 1920, and with Lieutenant Crumrine, 
oue of the pilots who flew to Nome. Neither sees any great 
difficulties for resolute men in the way of the polar flight 
even as late as October. Nor does Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
in command of the First Aerial Brigade and chief of the flight 
section of the Air Service, who spent several years in Alaska 
and who knows the country well. My conclusions as to prob- 
able weather conditions have been approved by R. L. Lerch, 
of the Hydrographic Office. The best data available has been 
at my disposal from the Coast and Geodetie Survey and all 
the published reports of the Bear have been freely consulted. 

CREDIT TO OTHERS FOR WORK. 

„Here let me emphatically and gratefully say that were it 
not for the work of all the men who have given their best 
to aviation and Arctic exploration the polar flight would 
not be the practical effort that it is. Were it not for the work 
of Mitchell, in proving that a land plane could remain aloft 
for seven hours’ flight over water and fly 700 miles with a 
single supply of fuel; of Street, in making the pioneer flight 
to Alaska; of Hartz, in flying a Martin bomber around the 
United States with a crew of five; of General Squier and 
Colonel Culver, in radiophone experimentation; of Glenn 
Martin, in aircraft design; of Hartney and Crumrine, in 
wide flying experience; of my son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, in 
collating for years all available Arctic data and charting it 
and turning out most valuable maps, and of the work of every 
Arctic explorer from Parry, in 1819, through Franklin, Me- 
Clure, Nordenskiold, De Long, Greeley, Nansen, Baldwin, Fiala, 
Nansen, Sverdrup, Peary, Abruzzi, Orleans, Kane, Hall, Nares, 
and the seldom accredited men who financed some of these 
explorers, and all the gallant men of all nations who risked 
all and gave all in surface exploration, and on whose mate- 
rial I have heavily drawn on what to do and what not to do, 
not even forgetting Vincent and Coffin, the designers of the 
Liberty air motor, which we all use, my polar air expedition 
would not be possible. 

Whatever credit may come to me, succeed or fail, and I 
do not expect to fail, will be due to me only because of what 
I have done in realizing the possibilities of the polar flight 
and as the last organizer and user of what all those who have 
gone before me have done. It is not a one-man job. A thousand 
men, in over a century of Arctic exploration, each have added 
their contribution to this supreme effort. Had they not gone 
before and partly blazed the way we should not now be able 
to attempt to open the last closed door of the earth—the 
northeast passage across the North Pole by air. 

“I have been conducting experiments with analeptic, or 
step-up, radio transmission in Pittsburgh and feel that we can 
now be sure of a sending range of 2.600 miles by radio under 
fair conditions. With a dual set we shall be in hourly radio 
relay communication with the world during the flight and 
stops. If we get into trouble, our last radioed position will 
tell the relief party that will be dispatched at once just where 
we are, as we shall give our position every hour. ‘If we 
don’t hear from you for six hours, we will come roaring up 
after you with a squadron, if need be,’ said General Mitchell 
to me. We can easily reach Nome radio station and may 
even be able to make the Maine stations in night sending. 

EXPECTED TO FIND POLAR LAND. 

I certainly do expect to find land between Point Barrow and 
the North Pole in the region north of Grant Land, Garfield 
Coast, Cape Isachsen, Polynia Island, and Landsend, Parry 


Islands. In January, when Shackleton was in New York, he 
told me that my son’s chart of 1917, copies of which he had 
access to, had convinced him that land or shallow water ex- 
isted north of Beaufort Sea. As shown in that chart, the sepa- 
ration of the Bering current, Polar current, and Northwest 
Asian current, at about 72° north and 165° west, indicates land 
between the separation point of these currents and the North 
Pole, This is confirmed by the deeps sounded by Nansen in 
the Fram from 80° north and 180° east to 84° north and 70° 
east on the Asian side of the Arctic Ocean. “Trough deeps” 
like these always occur on the sea side of mountain ranges, 
as on our Pacific coast and off Japan and the Kuriles, 

“Tf we do find such land, I shall name it President Harding 
Land. The melting of the ice, due to the past hot summer, 
will enable us to determine with certainty whether what we 
see is ice resting on shallows or actual land, and our photo- 
graphs taken there with the best aerial photo apparatus will 
enable us to study wide ranges of country at our leisure after 
our return, All the recorded soundings, the set of the Arctic 
currents, the probable ‘tailing out’ of the North American 
and Greenland mountain ranges, and the effect of the rotation 
of the earth in ‘ridging up’ near the pole indicate land, and 
I am willing to go on record now that it exists. 


CIRCUMAVIATION OF NORTHERN HEMISPHERE, 


“Tf all goes well, we shall completely circumaviate the 
Northern Hemisphere when the flight is finished. We hope to 
start the polar flight from Washington, using a land chassis 
as far as Seattle. There we shall change the undergear to a 
special underbody which I have devised for the Arctic, by means 
of which we can make a ‘landing’ on ice or water. Anyone 
who knows what a Great South Bay ‘scooter’ is will know 
the form of my „device. From Seattle we plan to fly up the 
Alaskan coast to Anchorage, and from there will cut across 
to Nome and on to Point Barrow. From Barrow the actual 
polar flight will begin. We shall fly due north, using the 
stellar constellations for direction, and will cut and observe all 
the unknown ares of magnetic variation, inclination, and in- 
tensity between the North Pole and the magnetic pole. After 
full observations at the North Pole we shall fly to Spitzbergen ; 
from there to North Cape, with a possible landing at Bear 
Island. 

From North Cape to Hammerfest, thence to the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, avoiding the dangerous winds of the Norway 
fiords by using the Swedish soft coast. We shall complete 
the trans-Arctic flight at Bothnia, as the Arctic Circle cuts 
just north of the head of the gulf, and we will have first cut the 
circle west just north of Nome. We shall fly down the Bothnia 
Gulf to the Baltic and to Stockholm, thence to Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Brussels, Paris, and Lon- 
don. .We hope to reach London by November 15. 

At that time the North Atlantic winds will probably be 
strong northwesterlies, and the same winds that have helped 
us so far will be against us for a return flight. We shall stow 
the Inspiration, which is the name of our plane, at London, 
return to Pittsburgh, and build our all-steel plane, and next 
year we shall try to complete the circumayiation of the 
Northern Hemisphere with the Inspiration, providing she is 
still airworthy, by flying from London to Drogheda Head, Ire- 
land; to Liverpool; to John O’ Groats, Scotland; to the Ork- 
neys; to the Faroe Isles; to Iceland; to Greenland; down the 
Greenland coast to Cape Farewell; across Davis Strait to 
Labrador; thence to the mouth of the St. Lawrence; up the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain; down Champlain to the Hud- 
son; to New York, my native city; and finish at Washington, 
on the Potomac, as a seaplane, 

PLANS FOR 1922 AND POST OFFICE AT POLE. 


“Tf for any reason or combination of preventive conditions 
we are unable to make the polar flight this year, I shall build 
an all-steel plane at Pittsburgh this winter, equip it with two 
Liberty motors, and get away as early as possible next year. 
I want to make the polar flight this autumn, as the conditions 
are now most favorable, and we will do all possible to take 
off. Deo volente, we can make Point Barrow in a week from 
Washington, and we can shave the time of start, if the weather 
holds, from the States up to the middle of October. 

“I shall take letters from leading men of the United States 
to leading men of Europe, and hope to postmark them ‘ North 
Pole. We will send radios to friends from the North Pole, 
but the first one of these will be to little Alexandra, the daugh- 
ter of a friend, who was the first to be promised such a mes- 
sage when the plans of the polar flight were first made known. 

“Mascots? None whatever. We shall rely wholly on the 
providence of God, earnest and thorough human preparation, 
a first-class equipment, and the benignity of Mother Nature in 
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the north. No rabbit's foot, dogs, cats, ar goats for us. Super- 
stition and science are not compatible.” 

In the discussion, of, Arctie flight routes, it must not be for- 
gotten that Japan by air is not so far from the Arctic, and that 
she has a. strong and well-developed air service at the present 
time. Arctic air bases would be of use to her. We-are going 
to try for the trans-Arctic flight crossing this year,. It takes 
more than a plane on board a ship steaming to the north waters 
to make a transpolar or trans-Arctie flight. 

PRESIDENT HAKDING ON AVIATION, 


That transit and traffic by air is not merely the pet hobby 
of a few enthusiasts is indicated by the following letter writ- 
ten by President Harding a few days ago to an aeronautical 
organization in New York; with which I close, President 
Harding's letter reads: 

It is a real distinetion to America to be known as the birth- 
place of the airplane; it should be our concern that this art 
shall not languish but that in its practical application we 
shonld lead the world: An amazing development. will take 
place in the near future in: the utilization of the air as a me- 
dium of transport and communication. As a Government we 
are aiming to provide this art with the necessary guaranties 
of law, and with such facilities as may be possible through the 
encouragement of airways and terminals.” 

Yours truly, ni 
EDbwWIN Farrax NAULTY. 


LAWLESSNESS IN AMERICA, 


Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, on the 27th of last month 
there appeared in the Kansas City Times an editorial on the 
subject of lawlessness and crime in the United States. to-day: 
and general disregard of constituted, authority, The editorial, 
is very pertinent and is entitled What of America?” It is 
one of the best editorials: inspired by the horrible Herrin, 
III., massacre that I have read. 


So far as I can see, there is no indication of any intention 


on the part of the officials of the State of Illinois to mete out 
any punishment to the perpetrators. of that terrible crime. 
No apparent step in that. direction has yet been taken and 
the strange neglect of the Illinois. authorities is already bear- 
ing fruit. It has borne fruit this week in a lawless. attack 
on peaceful workingmen in West Virginia, in which there 
was loss. of life on each side. So long as the terrible crime: 
committed at Herrin against, life and constitutional guaran- 
ties is allowed to go unpunished, in my opinion it will bear 
much more fruit of the same kind, 

This editorial is short and contains so much food for serious 
thought that I ask leave to have it printed in the Rxconn, as 
a part of my remarks, in 8-point type. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be |) 


printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, as follows: 
` WHAT. OF. AMBRICA? 


They have buried their dead in Illinois, and American civili- 
zation is composing its face to that bland expression that has 
come to beits main reliance against all questioning, all charges, 
und all doubts. 

But questioning and doubt are not buried. They can neither 
be shot to death nor assured by the smooth countenance of 
society through whose hasty make-up show the scars and ulcers 
of u raging: disease. 

Americans must answer the question; What of America? 

It is being asked to-day all over this broad continent; asked 
by Americans; asked in shame, humiliation, and fear. Their 
country, their democracy, their laws, institutions, and civiliza- 
tion are under indictment and the indictment goes unanswered. 

Only the other day we sent the flower of our young manhood 
across the seas to fight for liberty. Did we send them to the 
right place? Was our liberty secured on those European battle 
fields, or is it here at home that it faces an enemy in arms? 

Obedience to law is liberty. So stands it written over the 
door of our courthouses. Can Americans read that solemn 
injunction and fail to acknowledge to themselves that tested 
by it there is no liberty in America? 

There is no liberty where there is no law. There is no lib- 
erty where there is no protection for life or property. There 
is no liberty where there is no respect for human rights, where 
justice can not be invoked both for the security. of society and 
the punishment of its enemies. 

What of America? 

While that murder was being done in Illinois a court and 
jury were delivering the judgment that no crime was committed 
when. the public funds of that State were diverted from the 
public treasury. 

Last year in London, a city of 7,000,000 people, there were 
pine murders, In Chicago there were 105. In every American 


city, known criminals walk the streets unmolested. In every 
American city crime goes unpunished, criminals walk unscathed 
from the dock and amid public: plaudits while bold. graft, and 
flaunting. vice enthroned in every political place bow graceful 
and. pleased acknowledgment: 

What of America? 

Rich, luxury-loving, money-grubbing, politically corrupt, law- 
less America. Land of liberty, land of. sacrifice, land of soldier 
dead, of patriot devotion, of patriot ideals sealed on so many, 
heroic fields, watched, over now by, no spirit of America, but 
only. by the cold, inanimate monuments that are America’s lasb 
remaining sentinels, 

The most lawless country in the world. A country of uni- 
versal cynicism, skepticism,, and, inhuman materialism. A 
country that raises a stately memorial ta Abraham Lincoln and: 
forgets. or openly jeers.at his teaching: A country where class 
hates class and. class arms against class, shooting and lynch- 
ing and burning and dynamiting while the law looks on and 
the public is so indifferent that it even looks away. A coun- 
try that throws open its gates to alien criminal and alien luna- 
tic, to anarchist, bomber, and hired assassin, and where few 
Americans are born, few vote, and few lead. 

Land of shotgun, dagger, and bomb—America! Land of law- 
less might, of cruelty, injustice, and ribald laughter; of sneers 
at morality, winks at patriotism, and open admiration at tri- 
umphant wrong. 

What of America? 

What of its liberty, and laws, its beliefs, faiths, sobriety and 
gravity of thought and action that were the America of old? If 
this Republic could not endure half slave and half free, can it 
endure half law-abiding and half lawless? Is there no leader- 
ship left to this land, on which so much of the last hope of 
humanity is fixed, to point out the course it is traveling and 
to call upon it with the voice of a Washington or a Lincoln or 
a Roosevelt to stay? 

What of America? 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution, were introduced, read the first) 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second, time, and referred: 
as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill. (S. 3857) authorizing the erection of an addition to: 
the Federal court and post-office building, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings: 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S, 3858) to define butter and to provide a standard: 
therefor (with an accompanying paper); te the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3859) for the relief of James R. Hawkins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3860) for the relief of Hyman) Wechsler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 229) authorizing the Federal) 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the eree- 
tion of a building for its branch office in Detroit, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


STABILIZATION OF SILVER. . 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for inject- 
ing an irrelevant matter, recently a meeting was held by the 
mining interests of the West. A great congress conyened at 
Denver, Colo., on June 22 and remained in session until June 28. 
At that congress the following resolution was adopted, and it is 
of such national, if not international, importance that I feel 
that it should be brought to the attention of the Congress and 
referred to the appropriate committee, and in that manner 
brought to the attention of the country. The resolution reads: 


Whereas this conference believes the rehabilitation of business and 

finance in Europe, with consequent benefit to the entire world, will be 
ited by the increased use of silver for monetary purposes; and 

ereas under existing conditions international transactions in silver; 

are subject to private manipulation, thus frequently setting aside the 

law of supply and demand, and thereby adversely affecti alike the 

producers of silver and those who otherwise could and would) use it in 

atly- increased 22 to their own advantage and to the advan- 

of all Lyte ger Rove namer pero and abroad : Keer hy be it 

an 


esolved, That ngress s is, respectfully urged to 
consider the subject of international jon of silver at un early 
2 s 


Mr. President, I ask that the resolution which has been for- 
warded to me be referred to the Committee on Banking and: 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no desire to precipitate 
any discussion at this time in regard to bimetallism, although 
the chaotic condition of the world’s currency has led many 
economists and writers upon fiscal policies to reexamine the 
question of bimetallism or at least the question as to the func- 
tion of silver in the monetary system of the world. The 
awakening of the Orient, the certain increase of trade and com- 
merce between India, and China, and Japan, and the nations 
of Europe and America, emphasize the importance of what may 
be denominated the silver question. Silver has been and will 
continue to be employed in the Orient for monetary uses; in- 
deed, it is practically the only money in circulation in most 
regions of the Orient. 

The prosperity of the Orient and the development of trade 
and commerce among the peoples of Asia largely depend upon 
silver. If the use of silver should be restricted or its value 
measured by domestic products greatly changed, undoubtedly 
the reaction would be very great and the results could not be 
fuliy anticipated. The United States as a producer of silver 
is interested in the price which it will bring. It is interested 
in the place which silver shall occupy in the monetary system, 
not only of the United States but of the world. It seems mani- 
fest that with the expiration of the Pittman Act the price of 
silver produced in the United States will fall much below the 
dollar mark, which now is the price of an ounce of silver. A 
great depreciation in the price of silver would be injurious to 
the West. Indeed, it is difficult to determine the effects that 
would flow therefrom, not only to the West but to the entire 
country. 

The resolution which has been read is temperate in language, 
admirably phrased, and contains a sound recommendation. I 
sincerely hope that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will fully investigate this important matter and make some 
recommendation tending to secure the result suggested in the 
concluding paragraph of the resolution. 


FUR-SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, some time ago I intro- 
duced and the Senate passed a resolution calling upon the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for certain information concerning the 
sale of sealskins from the seal herds of the Pribilof Islands. 
A report was made something over a month ago and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, of which the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is chairman, together with the draft 
of a bill which proposes to annul the contract under which the 
Department of Commerce is acting at this time. I understand 
the Senator from Washington has not been able, on account of 
other duties, to take up the matter for investigation, but I 
want to call attention at this time to the very serious nature of 
the delay. 

The three-cornered treaty by which the killing of seals at 
sea was stopped was followed by legislation, and under that 
legislation the United States Government now kills all the 
seals which are to be killed on the Pribilof Islands. The old 
commercial contracts were done away with. It was intended 
that the United States should have the profits from the seal 
killing. Unfortunately, however, some three or four years ago 
a contract was made by the United States with a firm in St. 
Louis for the dressing of the sealskins, and since that time 
that company, rather than the Government of the United 
States, appears to have been making the profits out of the seal- 
skins, a 

I have before me a tabulated statement with reference to the 
matter. The statement shows that the United States Govern- 
ment killed 23,555 seals on the island in the year 1921. The 
gross receipts from the skins amounted to $722,000, in round 
numbers. The cost of dressing, brokerage commissions, cost of 
the plant on the island, and so forth, amounted to $480,000. 
So the net receipts were only $241,000 from the 23,000 valuable 
sealskins, or a net result of only $10.28 each. From that $10.28 
the United States Government had to pay 15 per cent to 
Canada and 15 per cent to Japan, under our treaty, amounting 
altogether to the sum of $90,000. In 1920 the result was about 
the same. We received $715,000 gross sales. The expenses 
were $442,000, largely to the company in St. Louis. The net 
receipts were only $273,000. 

The trouble is, as I find the report shows, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is paying something like $20 per 
skin to the St. Louis company for dressing the skins, and after 
that performance is gone through with the skins do not sell for 
more than they formerly sold for without any dressing at all. 

That is not all. It appears that several thousand skins every 
year—and the figures I believe show that last year there were 
something like 3,000 of them—after being dressed at a cost of 
something like $20 per skin, sold at less than the dressing 
cost, In some cases they sold for only 50 cents or a dollar 


each. So that the Government of the United States lost on 
each skin in those cases almost the entire cost of the dressing, 
It received from the skins in 1919 $2,500,000. 

I think it is high time we had some explanation of why 
23,000 skins realized a gross amount of $2,500,000 in 1919, 
while in 1921 23,000 skins omy realized a gross amount of 
$722,000. The net amount which the Government received in 
1919 for 23,000 skins was over $2,000,000, while the net 
amount we received from 23,000 skins in 1921 was only $241,000. 
I think we should find out whether comparatively worthless 


skins are being brought down from Alaska, and, after the Gov- 


ernment pays $20 each for the dressing of those skins, they are 
sold for only a few dollars per skin, at a very large loss to the 
Government, It is very evident that the company in St. Louis 
is receiving between $400,000 and $500,000 a year for dressing 
the skins and that the net amount which the Government re- 
ceives after that is very much less, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield, 

Mr. SPENCER. I think the Senator from Nebraska is mis- 
taken about some of the facts. In 1919, when the $2,000,000 
result was reached from the sale of the skins, the skins were 
dyed by the St. Louis company and they were sold by the St. 
Louis company. The reason for the small amount derived from 
the 1921 sale, as my information is, was that the 1921 sule 
was of inferior skins which had accumulated for some years, 
some of them worthless, all of them not up to first class, and 
it was not by any means a normal sale. ‘The cost of dressing 
and dyeing has not been greatly changed. The cost of the 
dyeing and dressing has continued approximately the same. 

The profit to the Government since the St. Louis concern 
took over the dressing and dyeing has been out of all propor- 
tion greater than it ever was before, and in addition the dye- 
ing and dressing is being conducted in the United States, 
whereas before it was conducted in England. 

I may say, merely by way of information, that the firm under 
whose auspices this was done has practically gone bankrupt, 
The Gibbons & Lolm Dressing & Dyeing Co., who did the busi- 
ness, were owned by the International Fur Exchange, which 
failed a year or two ago for several million dollars. For years 
the dyeing concern operated at a constant loss, but my infor- 
mation is that now there is some profit in the dyeing of the 
skins, the details of which I do not have at hand. I do know 
that the price paid for dressing and dyeing is only a fair price, 
and that the United States Government is receiving a return 
from its sealskins many times greater than when the Govern- 
ment sold only the raw skins which were by the purchasers 
sent to London for dressing and dyeing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska- that the matter ought to be investi- 
gated. I have been trying to bring about a meeting of the 
committee and to have a hearing upon the subject. I think 
matters are in shape so that we can have a hearing some time 
next week, and I have planned to call the committee together 
some time next week to give those interested in the matter an 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very glad to hear that. I feel 
personally a deep interest in the subject. I was the author of 
the amendment which was ingrafted upon the legislation, car- 
rying out the treaty with Great Britain, Japan, and Russia 
regarding the killing of seals by pelagic hunting. I introduced 
the amendment, and fought it through the Senate, providing 
that for 10 years this herd of seals should be allowed to in- 
crease and that no killing should occur there. We finally com- 
promised with the House of Representatives on a closed sea- 
son of five years, and the result is that the herd, which had 
diminished to something like 100,000 seals, has now gone up to 
nearly 1,000,000. It is a valuable asset to the United States. 
At the present time sealskins sell in the market at more than 
they sold for a few years ago; yet the Government is not 
realizing one-tenth of what it realized in 1919 for the same 
number of sealskins. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Nebraska does not mean 
to intimate that the Government in-the last 5 or 10 years, dur- 
ing which the St. Louis concern has been dyeing and dressing 
those sealskins, has not received many times more than it 
ever received under the old arrangement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 
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Mr. SPENCER. The Senator, as I understand, is confining 
himself to the difference in proceeds between the years 1919 
and 1921, and that difference is occasioned as I have indicated. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Missouri is not en- 


tirely correct. The Government of the United States had two 
eontracts with commercial companies for the killing of seals, 
but they were canceled by legislation which was put into effect 
in 1912, I think. Prior to that time, however, the Government 
of the United States realized out of those skins between $9 and 
$10 per skin, and this year the Government only realized $10.28. 

Mr. SPENCER. What the Senator states is true as to that 
exceptional year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, There have been two exceptional years. 
I am calling attention to the fact that in 1921 23,000 skins only 
brought to the three Governments $221,000, or $10 per skin, 
whereas in 1919 they brought $84 per skin. Even during the 
World War, in 1918, $36 per skin was realized. 2 

There is a cause for this decline, and the cause is that the 
company in St. Louis is making inordinate profits out of those 
skins. That company is allowed under its contract with the 
Commerce Department to send its agents to Alaska and to 
select the skins which are to be sent to St. Louis for dressing. 
During the last year thousands of those skins, when dressed 
at a cost of $20, sold for merely nominal figures, sometimes as 
low as 50 cents per skin. That company is responsible for 
sending those skins down to St. Louis, because the Govern- 
ment depends upon it to select the skins. The company made 
$20 per skin in dressing them, but the Government in some 
cases did not get 50 cents a skin out of them. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is entirely true in that exceptional 
year when they were getting rid of a job lot that had accumu- 
lated for years; but I may say to the Senator that the returns 
to the Government of which he has spoken so approvingly, of 
the large amount of $80 a skin and $40 a skin, were obtained 
when the St. Louis company was dyeing and sealing at pre- 
cisely the same rates at which it is now dyeing and sealing. 
The decline was not due to any exorbitant rate secured by the 
St. Louis concern; it was not due to the contract which they 
made with the Government some years ago, which has been 
modified only in some negligible manner, but it was due to the 
difference in the market price of sealskins. In 1921 no seal- 
skin sold for a high price, and the refuse naturally sold for a 
very low price. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not going into an extended discus- 

sion now, but I am told by competent authorities that those 
skins will sell at as large a price without any dressing, simply 
in salt, as they will sell after the dressing by this company in 
St. Louis. 
I am not holding the present administration responsible for 
the contract, which was made under a previous administration, 
but I say the contract ought to be abrogated, I believe it is 
an illegal contract. It is costing the Government of the United 
States at the present time hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year. 

Of course, the company in St. Louis for which the Senator 
speaks is making that money out of these skins. Its agents 
are authorized to select the skins in Alaska. Some of them 
are not worth dressing at all, but they have sent them to St. 
Louis and dressed them at an expense of $20 per skin to the 
Government, while, as I have said, they are then being sold for 
a nominal amount after that has been done. That practice 
ought to be put a stop to; and it ought to be put a stop to 
before the seals are killed and their skins sent down here in 
August and September. Therefore, I suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that the matter is urgent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON, I can only say that I am heartily in accord 
with the views of the Senator from Nebraska. The old system 
of killing seals had reduced the seal herds in Alaska until 
there were only about 200,000 left. We had to adopt a closed 
season, and after great effort and much opposition we finally 
succeeded in securing the passage of a law providing that that 
season should be for five years. Under that law there has 
been a great increase in the seal herd in Alaska, and if the 
matter continues under the control of the Government, as it 
has been since the passage of the law to which I refer, the seal 
herd will continue to increase, 
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I discovered, however, at the time we were seeking to have 
that legislation enacted there was a great deal of opposition 
from certain persons in St. Louis, and particularly from a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, who is still living at St. Louis. 
He threw all the obstacles possible in the way of securing the 
legislation and also in the way of the execution of tue law after 
it was enacted. He did that to my personal knowledge. I had 
correspondence with him. 

Under the present law, instead of sealskins being sent 
direct, as they were in old times, to London, where we got 
a good price for them, the skins are now sent to St. Louis, and 
a firm there, under the pretense of dyeing and dressing the 
skins, gets the lion’s share of the profits. I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Nebraska that that scheme ought at once to be 
broken up. F 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a tabulated statement showing the number of sealskins 
sold in 1913, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921; the gross 
receipts from the sale of those skins; the cost of dressing and 
other costs involved; the net receipts, the average net price 
per skin, and amounts paid to the Governments of Canada and 

apan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tabu- 
lated statement referred to by the Senator from Nebraska 
will be placed in the Record in connection with his address. 

The statement is as follows: 


1 Undressed salt skins. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to say, Mr. President, in closing, 
that I was induced to bring this matter up at this time by read- 
ing from a misleading statement purporting to be an interview 
with the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Huston. He 
states in the interview that— 

The net profit to the United States Government averages a million 
dollars a year. 

As a matter of fact, as shown by the figures I have presented, 
the net profit to the Government of the United States does not 
aggregate at the present time $200,000 a year. If the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce believed when he made that statement 
that the net profit to the Government was a million dollars a 
year it shows that he has no realization of what is being paid 
out for the cost of dressing under this very unfortunate contract. 
J am glad to hear the Senator state that an investigation will 
be begun next week. 


A BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS OF A SPEECH MADE IN 
THE SENATE. 


Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked that the reports of the vari- 
ous Federal reserve banks in response to a resolution adopted 
by the Senate inquiring about the printing and distribution of 
a speech made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] be 
printed in the Recorp. Those reports are all in, Mr. President, 
and before giving consent for their publication I desire to sub- 
mit a few remarks to the Senate. 

I have repeatedly stated in the Senate that the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia was circulated at the instance of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, whose official conduct 
was involved in the controversy. No information as to who 
ordered the speech printed and circulated came from the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. The governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board knew that the question was being 
asked here repeatedly: At whose instance was the speech of 
Senator Glass being sent out by Federal reserve banks? I 
finally secured the adoption of a resolution by the Senate 
calling upon the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to state to 
the Senate at whose instance it had circulated the speech. It 


2 Machined, dressed, and dyed skins. 
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answered that it had circulated it upon its own motion and re- 
sponsibility, but that Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had merely advised that.copies of the speech were 
available. That statement is not in keeping with the facts as 
reported by the other Federal reserve banks. 

Finally. Mr. President, I succeeded in getting another reso- 
lution through this body calling upon the other Federal reserve 
banks to state at whose instance the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia had been circulated and who had paid for its print- 
ing and distribution. In response to that resolution most of 
the Federal reserve banks replied that Governor Harding 
had sent them a telegram advising that the speech be cir- 
culated. 

I wish to read to the Senate a copy of the telegram sent by 
Governor Harding to each and every one of the Federal reserve 
banks. The telegram was sent out before any official of the 
Federal reserve banks had seen a copy of the speech delivered 
in this Chamber. The telegram was sent by Governor Harding 
two days before the speech was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The telegram is dated January 18, 1922, and reads: 

f Sys- 
ä prompti restated © Government Fintan 
Office will print Special 9 it Friday, 20th, and additional orders 


should be given to-morrow. Office estimates cost of copies at 
from 5 to 7 cents each, Please wire promptly how many copies your 


bank wishes. 
(Signed) HARDING, 


Mr. President, here is a telegram practically ordering the 
Government officials of the Federal reserve banks to have 
printed and distributed a speech defending the Federal Reserve 
Board's deflation policy, and that order was sent by the gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board whose conduct was in- 
volved in the debate had in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the governors of the Federal reserve banks 
were appointed to the positions they hold by Governor Harding 
and the Federal Reserve Board. Here is the head of the great- 
est banking system in the world sitting in the Capital of the 
Nation sending a telegram to each one of the governors of the 
12 Federal reserve banks, not asking them, Do you deem it 
advisable to circulate this speech?” not asking them if they 
think its circulation would be in keeping with the proprieties 
involved, but we find the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board calling upon these banks to circulate this speech, not 
asking them whether they are willing to spend the money of 
the banks and of the Government in its printing and dis- 
tribution, but telling them to send it out, and asking them, 
“How many copies do you want?” Oh, Mr. President, would 
that Old Hickory Jackson could come back now and see how 
our great Federal reserve banking system is being used as a 
bureau for political propaganda. Imagine him, if vou please, 
permitting the governor of the Federal Reserve Board to order 
the officials of the Federal reserve banks to have printed and 
distributed, at the expense of these Government banks, a speech 
made in the Senate and which contained criticisms of the 
speech and position of another Senator in which he criticized 
and condemned the deflation policy conducted by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What would “ Old. Hickory "- do? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, he would remove Governor Harding, 
and. by so doing greatly gratify nearly a hundred million of 
people. He would take the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal reserve banks out of partisan controversies aud po- 
litical activities, 

I want the Senators on both sides who do me the h@or to 
hear what I have to say to put themselves in my place for a 
moment, and see just how they would feel under these cir- 
cumstances. If you, as a Member of this body, were trying 
to do your duty and make the truth known about a policy that 
had been employed by the Federal Reserve Board and that had 
wrought ruin in your section, and if you had spent months and 
months reading from the bulletins of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself, reading from the reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who was himself a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, giving the facts and the records that are indis- 
putable, how would you feel to have Government banking ofti- 
cials with unlimited money print and circulate without cost 
to your opponent in the controversy, ‘who attacked and criti- 
cized your position, a hundred and forty-odd thousand speeches, 
and send them throughout the United States? 

‘Mr. President, most of these banks—tn ‘fact, practically all 
of them—sry that this expense money was provided as all 
other expense money is provided, out of the earnings of the 
bank. I charge to-day that after dividends are paid and ad- 
ministrative expenses are met 90 per cent of that which is left 
of the earnings of these banks goes into the Federal ‘Treasury. 
I take the position that these banks had no right to expend the 


money they did expend in circulating this speech, and that the 
chances are that 90 per cent of that amount was Government 
money which would have gone into the United States Treasury. 

Let me read to the Senate what these Government bank offi- 
cials did toward printing and distributing a speech made by 
one Senator criticizing and attacking the position of another 
Senator. This was done at the expense of Government hanks 
and at the expense of the Government itself. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia had printed 11,000 
copies of this speech at a cost of $423.11. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 10,000 copies at a 
cost of $286.99. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 15,000 copies at a 
cost of $585.89. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 7,200 copies at a 
cost of $203.32. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 15,000 copies at a 
cost of $475. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 4,500 copies at a 
cost of $195. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 9,500 copies at a 
cost of $277.85. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 2,500 copies at a cost 
of $179.12. : 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 17,960 copies at a cost 
of $546.74. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 23.275 copies at a 
eost of $728.42. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 20,000 copies 
at a cost of $681.21. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 6,500 copies at a cost 
of $108.69, 

Total, 142,435 copies at a total cost of $4,690.84. 

Mr. President, one of these banks computed the time of the 
employees of the bank in addressing, mailing, folding, and 
sending out these speeches. The banks generally replied that 
expenses incurred in distributing the speech were charged to 
the current expenses of the bank. 

In giving costs of distribution, the amount paid for the 
printed speeches is given, the amount paid out for envelopes, 
and for postage. 

In no instance is there any accounting for the time and 
labor taken by the employees of the banks in listing and typing 
names, in addressing envelopes, inclosing the speech and seál- 
ing the envelope, and in handling such a document in all its 
various stages from its receipt to its deposit in the mails. Some 
one had to do this work, and some one had to pay for it. Bank 
clerks do not work overtime without compensation, and they 
do not perform regular duties and extraordinary duties without 
some additional expense to their employers. 

One deputy governor, reporting from the San Francisco dis- 
trict, recognizes the element of expense involved in the work 
described. He reports that 20,000 copies of the speech were 
ordered, that 12,200 were sent out through the mails, that 7,200 
copies were sent out by parcel post or distributed locally, and 
that he has 600 copies on hand. Then he gives an estimate of 
the value of the time involved, “if an outside agency had been 
employed,” as follows: 

292 hours mse and typing names to distribute another Sen- 

ators Bpeoch: ð e 
83 hours addressing envelopes 7 ehtakin yae to distribute an- 


other Senator's speech, made a controversy with another 
Senator in the Senate of the United „„ 


$146. 00 


41,50 

14 hours stamping envelopes, 2 hours addressograph, 27 bours 
inclosing _-~.--—...-—... — . |! AGS LM. 
TOn eae eet SLES R e BE SE REE 203. 62 


The reports show that 142,435 of the speeches were sent out. 
If the modest expense ratio given in the estimate of the San 
Francisco deputy governor is a correct one upon which to figure, 
then the cost of the time of the bank clerks in handling the 
lists, directing the envelopes, attaching the stamps, sealing, and 
mailing would amount to $2,300. This, of course, should be 
added to the total expense shown to. have been incurred by the 
banks in securing copies of the speech, envelopes in which to 
mail them, and postage. That expense— 


atl ea a a eee oe ee ae an $4, 690. 84 
RTA RS py gt SR eae SA EEE SASS 2, 800. 00 
Grand tote nee ee 6. 990. 84 


Or, in round numbers, $7,000, almost the salary of a’ United 


‘States Senator for one year, expended because of the Federal 
Reserve 


‘governor's order to circulate à speech defend - 
ing the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, do Senators indorse that conduct? ‘Was not 
the governor of the Federal Reserve ‘Board violating the pro- 
prieties involving the duties of his office as intended by the law- 
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makers when he ordered the officials of the Federal reserve 
banks appointed by him to have printed and distributed the 
speech of one Senator assailing and criticizing the position of 
another Senator? 

I want Senators to think seriously upon that question; and 
while it involves me personally—I am the man criticized and 
attacked in the speech that these people have circulated, at a 
cost to the Government and the banks of nearly $7,000—I want 
Senators to think how they would feel if they should make a 
speech on this floor attacking any policy, and somebody made a 
speech in reply to it and arraigned them caustically for the 
position that they took, and then these banks published and 
circulated nearly 150,000 copies of that speech in the United 
States. How would they think and feel upon that subject? 

I hold that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the officials of the Federal reserve banks have no right to have 
printed and circulated at the expense of Government banks a 
speech made in the Senate against a Senator who has criticized 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board. Can you imagine 
anything more dangerous and harmful? 

Mr, President, the speech that was printed and sent out under 
the order of Governor Harding undertakes to reply to argu- 
ments that I made in a speech in the Senate. I ask your close 
attention, Senators, to what I am now going to read from the 
speech of Senator Grass, which was printed and distributed 
by the tens of thousands under the order of the deflation gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. Senator Giass said: 

I pointedly deny that there was deflation of either regional reserve 
bank credits or any diminution of Federal reserve currency for the 
period of the appalling drop in prices of agricultural products. In- 
stead of deflating credits and currency, the Federal reserve banks dur- 
ing the period of falling prices enormously expanded bank credits and 
increa the volume of circulating notes. 

Here is what the Government's figures and records of the 
board itself show in refutation of what Senator Grass said: 

Loans, discounts, and bought paper held by all of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks May 28, 1920 (p. 748, Federal Reserve Board 
Bulletin of 1920), $2,938,031,000. 

August 31, 1921 (p. 1240, Federal Reserve Bulletin of 1921), 
$1,527,255,000. 

January 25, 1922, $932,882.000. 

Contraction of credits by 12 Federal reserve banks, May 28, 
1920, to August 31, 1921, $1,410,776,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, $2,005,149,000. 

Listen, Senators: Contraction of Federal reserve notes in cir- 
culation May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, $625,555,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, $923,020,000. 

There is the Government’s record and the bulletin itself is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board, showing that the speech 
circulated by the order of Governor Harding is at variance 
with the facts in the case, Yet the speech they have circu- 
lated denies my position upon that, though the figures I gave 
were taken from their very records by John Skelton Williams, 
who was himself at that time a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Comptroller of the Currency of the United States. 
They have circulated that speech, denying these facts and fig- 
ures, spreading misinformation at a cost of nearly $7,000, 
through the distribution of one hundred and forty thousand and 
odd copies of the speech in question. 

Let me read another proposition in my speech which can not 
be refuted. There are many instances, but I will mention here 
just two, which clearly show how Governor Harding's deflation 
policy bestowed big favors on New York City, while it dis- 
eriminated against and withheld financial aid from the people 
of the agricultural sections of the South and West. In the 
autumn of 1920 national banks in New York City were bor- 
rowing, in proportion to their total loans and discounts, three 
times as much from the Federal reserve system as all the 7,600 
country national banks in the entire United States were bor- 
rowing at that time. In February, 1921, the Federal reserve 
system was lending to one bank in New York City three times 
as much money as 8 of the 12 Federal reserve banks were at 
that time lending on agricultural and live-stock paper to all 
their member banks in 28 States and parts of 5 other States, 
covering about two-thirds of the whole United States. 

Senators, I am giving you the facts from the record. Yet 
the Federal Reserve Board is circulating a speech which bitterly 
criticizes me and defends its policy of deflation. It would not 
make any difference whether it was my speech or your speech, 
Senators; I take the position that this Federal Reserve Board 
has no right to circulate anybody’s speech made in debate in 
this Chamber which involves charges of the board’s bad faith 
or incompetency. What right have they to use the power of 
their positions to distribute the speech of the Senator defend- 
ing their conduct when that speech contains criticisms of a 
Senator who has condemned their conduct? They have no 


right to expend the bank’s money, they have no right to ex- 
pend the Government’s money, they have no right to expend 
anybody’s money to circulate such a speech or to have anything 
at all to do with the distribution of a Senator’s speech which 
attacks and assails another Senator's position. I do not care 
whether I made the speech or some other Senator made it. 

I am going to fight this thing out to a finish. The Senate 
must go on record upon this question. I take the position 
that the Federal reserve banking system must remain free from 
partisan controversies and political activities. It has no right 
to send a telegram out to the banks through the Federal Reserve 
Board suggesting that my speech or any other Senator's speech 
containing criticisms of another Senator should be printed and 
widely distributed. This is the position I take, Mr. President, 
and I am everlastingly right in that position. There is going 
to be a record made upon this subject to look many a Senator 
in the face before 1924 is ended, if not in the campaign of 1922. 
If I can help it, I do not intend that this banking system shall 
be permitted openly, boldly, and brazenly to plunge into politics 
and go into the business of becoming a propaganda bureau to 
distribute the speeches of one Senator assailing and attacking 
the position of another Senator. 

In its reply one of the banks said they had no thought of 
trying to injure me when it circulated the speech attacking me. 
They did not say that when they sent the speech out. They 
commended it and gave it wide circulation. Senators who 
heard the speeches of Senator Grass and myself know that the 
situation grew right warm and the debate very caustic at times, 
and the Senator from Virginia used pretty severe language in 
his indictments of my position in trying to controvert what I 
had asserted, and I in return did likewise. 

That was a matter for the Senator and myself to settle upon 
this floor. But when a great banking system, supposed to be 
free from political activities and partisan controversies, comes 
in and picks up and distributes the speech of one Senator assail- 
ing and criticizing the position of another Senator, it is wrong, 
Senators, and it ought not to be tolerated. 

This governor of the Federal Reserve Board assumes respon- 
sibility for sending out that speech, and I want an expression 
of the Senate upon his conduct in this matter. Here is what 
Governor Harding says over his signature: 

The Federal Reserve Board assumes responsibility for commending 
this speech to the Federal reserve banks for circulation. 

Mr. President, I hold that he violated the proprieties of his 
office, that he overstepped the bounds of the duties involved in 
his office, and that he transgressed all the rules of propriety 
which even touch remotely the duties of his high office. He had 
no business sending that speech out, or any other Senator's 
speech, involving a controversy between two or more Senators 
where he himself was on trial. 

I had charged, and he can not disprove it, that he conducted 
a deflation policy that made millions of people poor and a few 
thousand people exceedingly rich. I have had letters even 
from the State of my good friend from Connecticut [Mr. Me- 
LEAN] that agree absolutely with my position, I have re- 
ceived letters from people in every State in the Union who 
agree with my position. 

I have a letter here which I received just yesterday from 
Idaho, in which the writer said he had read my speech very 
carefully, and agreed with me absolutely. He referred to the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board as an infamous 
policy, and I submit that where a matter had been up for 
consideration in this body and had been discussed for months, 
and two Senators, one on one side and one on the other, both 
enthusiastically contend that they are right in the controversy, 
the Federal Reserve Board did wrong when it took the speech 
of one Senator to that controversy and circulated it over the 
United States. 

Here is the letter to which I referred. 
Idaho, addressed to me, and reads: 

I have just finished a very careful reading of your speech on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy, which you so kindly sent to 
me 

He wrote me and asked me for it, and I sent it to him 


recently, and it has cleared up a dozen difficult problems which have 
vexed my mind since the board adopted that policy. Your speech is a 
wonderful exposition of the infamy of that policy, and your arguments 
can not be answered. 


I have scores—I have hundreds—of letters like that from citi- 
zens in the United States, and I read that much this morning 
and call this to the attention of the Senate for the purpose of 
showing that people are divided in opinion as to who is right, 
the Senator from Virginia or myself; and Senators in this 
Chamber are divided in opinion as to who is right. In the 
face of that fact, I hold that the Federal Reserve Board and: 


It is from Rexburg, 
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the Federal reserve banks have no right to take up the 

of one Senator and have it published and widely distributed 
at the expense of the banks or at the expense of the Govern- 
ment; and the Government would get part of this money, as I 
said, after expenses and dividends are paid. 

I say. to the Senate that 90 per cent of that money belonged 
to the Government, and out of $4,690.84 these banks expended 
$4,221.75 which belonged to the Government of the United 
States. Have we not come to a pitiful pass when a banking 
system has grown so big that the head of it can sit in the Capi- 
tal and defy the Senate, pick out the speech of one of its Mem- 
bers defending the position of the Federal reserve banks and 
assailing the position of another Senator, and circulate 140,000 
copies of the speech? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the, Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Alabama admits, I as- 
sume, that his speech, or his speeches, delivered frequently, 
were attacks upon the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Criticizing the policy of the board, arraign- 
ing the policy and the members of the board. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That being so, I would like to have the Sena- 
tor’s opinion as to what rights the Federal Reserve Board 
would have if they desired to controvert or dispute those at- 
tacks? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What rights? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes: what rights would the Federal Reserve 
Board have to answer the Senator from Alabama? For in- 
stance, would they have the right themselves to prepare a reply 
and cirenlate it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They did that. The governor of the board 
frequently gave out statements trying to refute things I had 
said, and I never objected to it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator concedes that they had that 
right? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To give out statements to the newspapers, of 
course. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator concede they would have 
the right to employ counsel to advise them with regard to the 
matter if the attack were a serious one, or secure the assist- 
ance of anyone outside of the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Does the Senator think they would have that 
right? N 

Mr. HEFLIN. They might, if the charges were serious 
enough—if they were on trial, if they were indicted, if im- 
peachment proceedings were pending against them; and such 
proceedings ought to be pending against the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board now. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the Senator from Alabama has re- 
peatedly stated that he thought the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board should be removed. That is a pretty serious 
declaration to be made by a Member of this body. I would 
like to ask the Senator if he thinks the governor would have 
the right to send out a reply which he himself prepared or in 
the preparation of which counsel might have assisted, or a reply 
including a speech delivered on the floor of this Chamber by 
another Senator of the United States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Surely the Senator does not mean to in- 
sinuate that the Federal Reserve Board helped to prepare the 
speech which was delivered here in the Senate by the Senator 
from Virginia, does he? 

Mr, McLEAN. No; not at all. I am asking the Senator 
what difference it makes whether the Federal Reserve Board 
itself prepared the reply or whether it invoked assistance from 
outside including the speech delivered by a Member of this 
body? What difference does it make? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Connecticut does not seem 
to get the distinction which I am trying to make. I am taking 
the position here that the board had no right to take a speech 
made in this body, where one Senator criticized and assailed 
the position of another Senator, and circulate that speech which 
contained attacks upon another Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. It does not cost any more to send out a reply 
delivered by a Senator of the United States than it does to 
send out a reply which they themselves might prepare. I as- 
sume one of the main objections which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is urging against the course is that the circulation of 
the speech cost a certain amount of money. The Senator will 
admit that it would not cost any more to send out the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] than it would to 
send out the board's own reply? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator does not get the 
point. I hope that other Senators have not failed to under- 


stand me as the Senator from Connecticut seems to have done. 
He does not seem to get the point that in this Chamber where 
debates occur is the place to settle these questions. When 
one Senator assails another, the other Senator has an oppor- 
tunity to answer him on this floor. But when the Federal Re- 
serye Board takes the speech of one Senator, assailing and 
criticizing the position of the other Senator, and circulates 
thousands upon tens of thousands of copies of it, and then re- 
fuses to give to the other Senator the list of those to whom it 
was sent, in order that he may send them his speech so that 
the recipients may read both sides of the matter, the Senator 
can readily understand the position I take. The American 
people are going to understand it and they are going to con- 
demn this act, and I am going to call upon the Senate of the 
United States to condemn it. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It seems to me the Senator from Alabama 
in the position which he takes practically denies freedom of 
speech to the members of the Federal Reserve Board 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. McLEAN. Because if they are entitled to make any 
reply at all they are entitled to embody in that reply quotations 
from any source which they desire. I can not see any differ- 
ence or distinction between their right to quote the opinion 
of a private individual and their right to quote the opiuion 
of a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not responsible for that. 
The Almighty alone is responsible for that condition in the 
intellectual arrangement of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator would not expect that they 
would include the speech of the Senator from Alabama. I 
take it that the Senator from Alabama, when he circulates 
his reply, will not include the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. When people have asked for both 
speeches I have referred them to the office of the Senator from 
Virginia that they might have both speeches, but of course I 
am not able to send my speech out and pay thousands of dol- 
lars to send it to those who have read his speech, which was 
circulated at an expense which amounts to the equivalent of 
the salary of a Senator for one year. Here we are with this 
Federal reserve system, with this dreadful power, which is 
being turned into an agency of destruction and political propa- 
ganda, spending the Government’s money, spending the banks’ 
money to circulate the speech of one Senator attacking and 
criticizing the speech of another Senator who incurred the 
displeasure of the Federal Reserve Board, and a Government 
institution is being used to injure a Senator who has dared 
to eriticize their conduct. 

The Senator who is attacked in that speech is denied even 
the names of those to whom that speech was sent, and the 
Senator from Connecticut is more responsible for the denial 
than any other Senator in this Chamber. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Connecticut is perfectly 
willing to take the responsibility for his position in the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. McLBAN. The Senator has now returned to the ques- 
tion of expense. I thought the Senator from Alabama had 
admitted that the Federal Reserve Board would have the right 
to use their funds for the purpose of replying to an attack 
which involved moral turpitude or malfeasance in office of a 
serious nature, resulting in a demand on the part of a Senator 
of the United States that the governor of the board be re- 
moved from office. I understood the Senator to say the board 
would have the right to send out a statement in reply to such 
an attack. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The board has a publicity propaganda going 
on all the time. They have a paper of their own, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. They print every utterance or every speech 
that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board makes if 
he wants it printed. That bulletin goes out to the business 
men of the country in every State of the Union. Why, they 
have the means of sending statements all over the country. 
The advisory council issued a pamphlet here months ago try- 
ing to answer my position, without mentioning my name and 
others, and mailed that broadcast. That is another way. 

Here is a pamphlet [exhibiting] which I have just received 
entitled “Better banking under the Federal reserve system, 
A short story without figures. National Metropolitan Bank of 
Washington, D. C. Only national bank in the District of Co- 
lumbia a member of the Federal reserve system.” 

The author has reference in this pamphlet to the year 1920 
and is trying to answer in certain places some of the argu- 
ments I have made with reference to the deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Ways to answer? There are 
thousands of ways. Who paid for the editorials which have 
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been written in the newspapers from time to time attacking my 
position wherever the Federal reserve bank has its influence? 

Mr, McLEAN. Does the Senator want Congress to enact. a 
law prohibiting the Federal Reserve Board or its members from 
replying to the attacks made upon their official aets? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Not at all. I have said that they have a right 
to do it, but I am trying to get it into the head: of my good 
friend from Connecticut that there is a difference in their 
having the National Metropolitan Bank of Washington to issue 
a pamphlet, or haying another pamphlet. issued by some other 
bank, or putting their statements in the Federal Reserve Bul- 

letin, and, on the other hand, taking up a speech made in the 
Senate assailing the position of a Senator and sending that 
out over the country, I say they have no right to do it. When 
they do that they are transcending the bounds of their duties 
as Government officials and using their power to discourage and 
injure those who dare to criticize their conduct. The state- 
ment gotten out by the Metropolitan Bank of Washington said: 


Moreover— 
Talking about the Federal reserve system 


it provides the entire country with a great reservoir of credit from 
whieh farm and range, forest and mine, factory and store; may receive 
assistance in producing and marketing all the innumerable goods and 
8 which go to make up American commerce, industry, and agri- 
eu re. 

That is the purpose for which we created the system. That 
is what it failed utterly to do in 1920 and in 1921. I have been 
attacking it for months and shall continue to strive to give the 
truth to the country with reference to that policy. 

Mr. President, I am not objecting to the Federal Reserve 
Board officials giving out statements over its name about their 
policy answering my position. I expect them to do it if they 
can. But let them answer through the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin and newspapers and letters and speeches, as they have been 
doing. They have the opportunity through a man who is on the 
Federal reserve pay roll, now editor of a big daily, who closed 
his columns to and stopped printing material sent him by the 
president of the American Cotton Association, whose name I 
shall mention in this Chamber very soon. ‘Talk about free 
speech and means of publicity! They have an expense fund and 
a pay roll there through which they can take care of all that. 

I introduced and had passed a resolution calling on Governor 
Harding to know if they had a publicity fund, and he said “ no,” 
How did they get these things published? They do it by putting 
men on the pay roll. They call.it doing work for the system, 
but really having them do newspaper work, and the banks and 
the Government pay for it. They have some fellow doing what 
they call economic research work, and he gets big publicity for 
the board. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEPLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator just stated he had no objection 
to the Federal Reserve Board sending out a statement in reply 
to his attack, if done over its own signature. I want to get at 
just where the Senator would draw the line. Would the Sen- 
ator object to the inclusion in that statement of quotations from 
speeches of Senators? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That would depend on what it was they 
quoted. I should not favor permitting these Government ofli- 
cials to circulate at all the attack of one Senator upon another 
Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN, Will the Senator please answer my question? 
Would the Senator object to the inclusion in that statement of 
quotations from other sources? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not if they personally paid for the postage 
and the matter circulated did not carry the criticisms of one 
Senator against another Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am talking about the principle; not the 


se. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not seem ever to get the 
point I am making. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I get the point; but I would like to know just 
where the Senator would draw the line: 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want the Senator to draw the line right 
here. When one Senator in this Chamber in debate arraigns 
the position of another Senator and criticizes the other Senator, 
and then the Federal Reserve Board takes that speech and 
circulates it, it is violating the proprieties that surround the 
duties of its office. Now, if the Federal Reserve Board itself 
wants to say in an article in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, in 
public speech, in newspapers, as it has done repeatedly, that 
“Senator HEFLIN is wrong in this contention and he is wrong 
in that,” I have no objection on earth to it. If the Federal 
Reserve Board wants to write a letter and mail it out to any- 
body and everybody saying, Senator HEFLIn’s position is 


ex 


wrong in this respect and that,“ I would have no objection. 
But when the Federal Reserve Board singles out the speech of 
one Senator defending its destructive deflation policy and criti- 
cizing and assailing the position of another Senator and mails 
that broadcast and spends thousands of dollars to do it, part of 
which I believe is Government money, I protest against it, and 
J ask the judgment of this body upon it. 

I ask every man who sustains that action to confront his 
constituents and acknowledge that he voted to permit the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and banks to. go into polities and to use 
the power of their offices to circulate the speech of a Senator 
pleasing in their. sight when that speech contained criticisms 
against a Senator that they desired to punish and injure—— 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator says he wants the judgment of 
the Senate on something. I am trying to get at just what he 
wants. Now, he admits he is willing that the reply issued by. 
the Federal Reserve Board should contain a denial of the ac- 
curacy of the statement which was made by the Senator from 
Alabama. Is the Senator willing that that same statement 
should contain a statement of any other Senator replying to 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say this to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut: I used some pretty caustic language toward the Senator 
from Virginia in my reply here, and I do not think it would 
be right for the Federal Reserve Board or any other Govern- 
ment institution to circulate that speech. I do not think it 
would be fair to the Senator from Virginia for them te do it. 
If I want to circulate my speech, or if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia wants to circulate his speech, that is my business and 
his business; but it is not for Government officials who are 
appointed for the specific purpose of running a great bank- 
ing system and staying out of political controversies, to 
take my speech or the speech of the Senator from Virginia 
and circulate it. I would submit that proposition to the 
judgment of the Senator's own fair-minded constituents and 
be willing to abide by their decision on this point. 

Mr. McLEAN. As I understand the Senator, he is willing 
that this reply should contain the opinion of anyone outside 
the Senate of the United States, but his contention is that the 
Federal Reserve Board would have no right in their reply to a 
vicious attack made by one Senator to include a statement 
made by another Senator on the floor of this Chamber? Is 
that right? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Replying to that Senator's speech? 

Mr: MCLEAN. That is the position which the Senator takes? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have tried to state my position. five or six 
times. à 

Mr. MCLEAN. If that is the Senator's position, then, I have 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to get my contention, if it is possible, 
clearly in the Senator's head. I am having great difficulty in 
doing it, however. It is a pretty hot day, but I am going to 


make another attempt. 


Mr. MCLEAN. It seems to be rather difficult for the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to understand a very simple question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think I understand the Senator and his 
position. perfectly. 

Mr. MeLHAN: I am asking a question which I think is sus- 
ceptible of a categorical answer, but up to date the Senator 
has avoided a reply. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In order that there may be no mistake about 
my position, I am going to state it again. If the Federal Re- 
serve Board should prepare an address of its own and mail 
out that address to the same people to whom the speech of 
the Senator from Virginia was sent, I should have no objec- 
tion; if the Federal Reserve Board should write letters to the 
same people who received that speech disagreeing with the 
position taken by me in my speech, I should have no objection 
to that course; but I draw a distinction, and I believe that 
every Senator im the Chamber, save my friend from Connecti- 
cut, draws with me the distinction between that course and 
the Federal Reserve Board taking the speech of any Senator 
in this body in controversy with me or with the Senator from 
Connecticut and assailing the position of the Senator from 
Connecticut or my position and sending that speech out to the 
same people to whom the board had written letters or mailed 
its own statement. I hope the Senator can draw with me 
that distinction. In one instance the board would send out 
its own statement, and in the other it would send out the 
speech of a Senator in the United States Senate suggesting 
his views, giving the doctrine as he understands it, and reply- 
ing to the position assailing the attitude of another Senator, 
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Such action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board is wrong; 
it is unfair; it is unjust. 

Senators, some of you do not seem to understand it, but 
there is an awful spirit of unrest not only amongst the masses 
but also amongst the rank and file of the honest bankers in 
this country. I told the Senate the other day about a bankers 
convention which was held out in the West, where a friend 
of Governor Harding secured the indorsement of Governor 


Harding through a resolution adopted by the convention, but 


when the bankers got home many of them wrote to a Repub- 
lican Senator of this body and. protested against Governor 
Harding’s reappointment, The power of the banking system, 
which was intended to meet the business needs of the country 
and to prevent hard times and panic, was recently used to kill 
business in the South and West, and is now by intimidation 
seeking to have the governor of the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dorsed by the men whom he through deflation has pillaged and 
plundered, 

I want to read, Senators, some excerpts from a letter from a 
national banker to the governor of one of our Federal reserve 
banks. I shall not give the name of the bank, though it is a 
national bank, The letter reads: 

The * „ National Bank hereby acknowledges receipt of your 
letter of the 6th instant, stating—‘‘It has always been m sincere 
belief that in any organization the sane and sure way to achieve the 
welfare of the whole is to cultivate— 

Listen, Senators— 
among the component members a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
understanding,” and requesting calls from any of its officers who may 
have occasion to visit 

I will not name the place— 

In reply thereto permit me to say that this fine sentiment and mani- 
festation of business friendship comes too late, 

The * * * National Bank— 

Naming it— 
through its more than 50 years of existence, coming in contact and 
having relations with great numbers of people and institutions, can not 
recall an instance where it received as bad treatment as it has received 
from your institution, and that notwithstanding the fact that it is one 
of your largest stockholders. It is not necessary to review the facts; 
they are well known to you. 

es; the law compels us to do business with you. It places us in a 
state of virtual servitude to you, and you took advantage of the fact. 

f we had any choice in the matter, we would, without hesitation, 
sever our connection with you 5 but as we can not, we can ay, 
bide our time, hoping that there is still some justice left ín this world, 
and that in the fullness of time would be meted out. 

In the meantime, it would be pure hypocrisy for any official of ours 
to be paying you friendly visits. 

Think of a great national bank which is a big stockholder in 
a Federal reserve bank writing a letter like that to the gover- 
nor of the Federal reserve bank, its spirit crushed out, com- 
plaining of its ill treatment, and stating that if it could it 
would cease its relationship with the particular Federal reserve 
bank. Mr. President, the trail of that deadly deflation serpent 
is still visible, not only in the business of agriculture but 
throughout the banking area of the South and West. 

Oh, Mr. President, there never was such a propaganda as is 
being now carried on to have this man W. P. G. Harding re- 
appointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board; but he is 
not going to be reappointed. I have good reasons for saying 
that, and, as I have stated before, Senators will hear about it 
at the proper time. 

Mr. President, the history of this matter is going to be inter- 
esting. It will not be many months until it is known. Sen- 
ators can not waive this question aside. It is too big and 
serious, The little banker and the big banker in the system 
have been intimidated. They are sore and weary of the dicta- 
torial power exercised by the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and those in Wall Street who control him. They are 
going to resent it, and ought to resent it. 

I have shown Senators from the West how they loaned more 
money to one national bank in New York in February, 1921, 
than they were loaning in 28 States on agricultural and live- 
stock paper. Do Senators know what they sought to do? 
They sought to whitewash this man, Governor Harding, to put 
rings on his fingers and bells on his toes and lull the people to 
sleep while they got him reappointed. They were going to 
laud him to the skies, and the subsidized press, or that portion 
of the press which they own bodily, are lauding him now. 
They have attacked and assailed me. Let them proceed. So 
long as God gives me strength to battle in this body the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at least shall have the truth as to this issue. 
What do I care about their attacks. Thugs have been em- 
ployed by crooks in high places to attack and murder men who 
dared to expose their criminal conduct, and I am not surprised 
to see the crowd that I am fighting hire spineless and con- 
scienceless men to assail me and others who are pleading for 


fair treatment of sixty-odd millions of people who are in dis- 


tress at this hour because of the murderous deflation policy 
of the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The president of some bank in Philadelphia comes out and 
says that Governor Harding ought to be reappointed. If I 
were in that man’s place, I suppose, perhaps I would indorse 
him, too. If Governor Harding had not permitted the pro- 
gressive interest rate to operate in my section and kill business, 
rob farmers, and produce hard times, as it did, I might be 
singing his praises now, but it will be long after I have 
degenerated and gone down in the scale of being below the 
station which I now occupy under the grace of God before I. 
will permit my own personal comfort or any other personal 
ae to deter me in the work that I feel it my duty 
o do. 

Mr. President, Wall Street is backing Governor Harding; 
Wall Street wants him reappointed governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Wall Street is singing his praises. A Wall 
Street editorial said if he were not reappointed it would be 
taken as a triumph for Senator HEFLIN in the fight which he 
has made. Ged knows there is not any personal triumph 
sought by me. This man is from my State; he was appointed 
as a Democrat. Senators know what sort of a Democrat I am, 
and when a Democrat is criticized by me you all know that 
his offense must be very graye. Senators on the other side 
know that; they know that I would excuse a great deal that 
was not serious in the conduct of a Democrat. I am a par- 
tisan Democrat; I try to be honest in my position, and, al- 
though Governor Harding hails from my State, I stand here 
as one of the Senators from Alabama, in my place, speaking in 
part for the whole people of that State, and say that this deadly 
deflation policy which he carried out cost Alabama between 
$700,000,000 and $1,000,000,000, Senators, that is a severe loss. 
I do not care whether the responsibility rests on a Democrat 
or Republican; if he has done wrong and been guilty of 
criminal conduct he ought to be condemned. 

I wish to say to Senators on the other side that they will hear 
10 years from now, 20 years from now, 50 years from now, and 
maybe longer, of the crime of deflation carried on in 1920 and 
1921 by the Federal Reserve Board. We can not get away from 
the burning truth announced by Lincoln. God bless his memory. 

I have referred heretofore in the Senate to a farmer in my 
State with 10 bales of cotton, worth 40 cents a pound, or $200 
a bale, who owed $2,000, and who could sell his 10 bales and 
pay off the $2,000 debt and go home with a clear receipt and 
clean bill of health. When, however, cotton was being marketed 
intelligently and gradually the deflation drive struck him, and 
when in conference at Birmingham Governor Harding flatly 
refused to back the farmer in holding his cotton to secure a 
price that would cover even the cost of production and yield a 
protit, down and down the price of cotton went. The farmer 
said, “It looks like the bottom is falling out; we can not get 
financial aid to hold it for a reasonable price.” The spinner 
said, “I do not want to buy while it is going down so rapidly; 
it looks as though it will go much lower. I do not know what 
the other fellow may get his cotton for, and I am in competition 
with him in making cloth. If I knew that he would pay 80, 25, 
or 20 cents for his, I would pay that for mine, but if I should 
pay that for mine he may get his for 15. So I will stay out of 
the market.” I saw the farmers’ cotton business die under the 
deadly drive of deflation. Then what? It went down to 10 
cents a pound, and then the banks with the $2,000 indebtedness 
against the farmer were forced under the Federal reserve bank's 
deflation to pay it. There is my 10 bales of cotton,” said the 
farmer, but for defiation I could pay you and clear the debt 
with my 10 bales of cotton; but now it will sell for only one- 
fourth of it —10 cents a pound, $50 a bale, $500 for 10 bales, 
$1,500 indebtedness hanging over him, and hanging over him 
now. 

It will take four crops to pay it, when during the time of 
inflation, caused by the Federal Reserve Board, one crop would 
have paid it. My position is that under the circumstances he 
ought to have been permitted to discharge that debt with the 
circulating medium we had and the volume of money that was 
then moving around. This is what Mr. Lincoln said about it: 
Any movement to artificially deflate before the debt can be paid, to 


change the medium of circulation upon which the debt was contracted, 
would be a crime. 


I want those words from the immortal Lincoln to burn into 
the memory of the Senator from Connecticut, 

He said further: 

I warn the American people not to permit a repetition of the crimes 
of history. Followin ee periods of inflation, if drastic artificin“ 


deflation is attempted, disastrous results must follow. I warn them 
not to permit the money powers— 


1922. 
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‘Do you get that, Senators— 
to take advantage of the condition of the pons I warn them not to 
permit usurious interest rates, contraction of the currency, or 
any change in the circulating medium that will affect the debt con- 
tracted until it has been discharged. 

That is what Lincoln said. Democrat that I am, I employ 
his language and I indorse that doctrine. What will this Re- 
publican Senate do to-day? Usurious interest rates? Sena- 
tors, they raised the interest rate from 8 and 4 to 7 per cent, 
and then did what Lincoln said should not be done, and raised 
it to 874 per cent to a bank of my State, and choked it to 
death when it was trying to live through that trying period. 
I assail the position of this Federal Reserve Board, and an- 
other speech assailing my position is distributed by the order 
of the goyernor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, to the end that the Senator from Connecticut 


may know what I am driving at, I ask unanimous consent for 


the consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk and 


ask to have read in my time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 


asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution referred to by him. 

Mr. SMOOT, Let it be read first. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask the Secretary to read it very 
slowly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

“The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 821), as 
follows: 


Whereas the Federal Reserve Board is a Government institution, cre- 
ated by law for the 75 e of exercising supervisory powers over 
the administration of the financial policies of the Fede reserve bank- 


ing system; and 
ereas it was the purpose of those who created the Federal Reserve 

Board and the Federal reserve banks to keep them entirely free from 
political activities of e kind ; and 

Whereas from information obtained from the officials of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks it appears that Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was the prime mover in having rinted and distributed 
many thousands of copies of a speech of Senator Glass made in the 
Senate upon a controverted subject, involving aah — the con- 
duct of Governor Harding and the Federal Reserve Boa >; and 

Whereas other Senators have challenged the correctness of many of 
the a ents presented in said speech by Senator Glass in defense 


of the Federal Reserve Board; and 
Whereas the Senate itself is divided in opinion upon the subject, 
a 5 with the posi- 
an 


some Senators agreeing and others stron 
tion taken by Senator Grass in said s 
hereas the said speech of Senator GLASS also contains some harsh 
and caustic criticisms of the position of another Member of the United 
oe 8 who had criticized the conduct of the Federal Reserve 
an 
* 

Whereas the Senate feels that the circulation by officials of the 
Federal Reserve Board or of the Federal reserve banks of the d 
speech of Senator Grass is a wrongful. exercise of the proper functions 
of said officials ; and 

Whereas the Senate feels duty bound to do everything in {ts power 
to keep the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks true 
to the purposes of their creation; and 

Whereas the Senate realizes impropriety and ve danger of 

ermitting members of the Federal Reserve rd and officials of the 
Federal reserve banks to participate in political and partisan activi- 


ties; and 
Whereas the Senate feels that in view of the shown to be taken 


and admitted to be taken by the sald Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in ving the sald speech in question circulated, 
that he subjected himself to just criticism ; 

ereas the te feels that since the facts regard! the circula- 
tion by said Government officials of a speech made the te which 


le of the Uni tates to e 

e ee eee R calling * 
the Federal reserve banks to have printed an 

speech of Senator Gass: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the conduct of Governor Harding in this matter is a 
breach of the e involving the duties of his office, and is there- 
fore deeply regretted and disapproved by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to offer the resolution just read. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MCLEAN. There is. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
resolution will be returned to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I had the resolution read in 
my time, and it will at least appear in the Record in my speech. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Oh, I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the necessary result. 
It requires no order of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I knew that it did not require an order, Mr. 
President. I must confess, however, that I did not know 
whether the Senater from Connecticut would object to that 
or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not asked the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he would object or not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If he does object—— 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
objection is to the immediate consideration of the resolution, 


immediate 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The objection of the Senator 
from Connecticut was to the offering of the resolution. 
Mr. McLEAN. Oh, I do not object to that, but I object to its 
consideration. 


I want it to lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. t, my resolution is offered 
orth 3 and may be printed as other resolutions are 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Connec- 
ticut withdraws his objection—— j F 

Mr. McLHAN, Ido. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And if there be no other, the 
resolution is received, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLEAN, I object to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the resolution as offered remain 
on the President's table, because I want to make an effort 
again to get it up in some way at some future time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table 
under the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, just a word more. I 
tried to be very fair in writing that resolution. I consulted 
two other Senators. It simply recites the facts, and gives 
the Senate an opportunity to go upon record as to whether 
or not it wants to do that which will keep these banks and 
the Federal Reserve Board out of partisan controversies and 
political activities. I ean not do anything with it at this 
time except by unanimous consent, and the Senator from Con- 
necticut objects. I am powerless to proceed with it now. 
I do not see how he could object, Mr. President. If he were 
in my place, and somebody had made a speech assailing his 
position, severely criticizing the stand that he had taken, 
and he were to offer the resolution that I have offered, I 
would stand here and champion his cause and ask that the 
resolution be adopted. The resolution simply states that the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board is reproved for call- 
ing upon the Federal reserve banks to circulate the speech of 
one Senator assailing the position of another Senator where 
his own Official conduet is the matter in controversy; that the 
Senate declares what a large number of Senators in this body 
believe and will say on the record finally, that he breached the 
proprieties of his office, and that the Senate disapproves his 
eonduct. 

The Senator should approve or disapprove. I am fighting this 
battle, not for any personal triumph—God knows it is easier to 
sit down and be quiet in hot weather like this—but I am fighting 
from a sense of duty that the truth may be known. If the Senate 
dares to defeat that resolution, let it do it, and let the country. 
know the Senate's attitude upon it. If there are any Democrats 
in this body who will vote against that resolution, let their names 
go in the Rxconb. If there are Senators on the other side who 
will oppose it, let their names appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, so that next year, 5 years from now, 10, 20 years and 
more or whenever—this year or 2 years from now—the states- 
men shall come, when the people will again take hold of the 
instrumentalities of their Government and not be held up and 
mulcted by the power of Wall Street as we are held up and 
mulcted to-day, they may know ‘that there were those here at 
this time who fought this dangerous and deadly policy of drag- 
ging the Federal Reserve Board and banking system into politics. 
I repeat, I ean not understand the strange conduct of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. If my memory serves me correctly. I took an 
oath and every Member of this body took an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States. My impres- 
sion is that that Constitution guarantees freedom of speech; 
and I think neither the Federal Reserve Board nor any official 
of that board should be deprived of that privilege at the request 
of a United States Senator. I think it would be beyond the 
power of Congress to do it if they wanted to. That is my 
position, and that is all that this controversy involves. The 
question is, Shall the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
or any public official be denied freedom of speech when he is 
attacked by a United States Senator? The position of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is absurd. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I refute the argument of the 
Senator from Connecticut and repudiate the position that he 
states as being my position. I demand free speech for every- 
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body—the Federal Reserve Board governor and the other mem- 
bers of the board. They have thousands of dollars to carry 
out their propaganda, as they do carry it out. The agents that 
are going around the country now, attending business men’s 
conventions and bankers’ conventions, getting up indorsements 
to have Governor Harding reappointed, are paid out of the 
earnings of the Federal reserve banks. 

Their agents and the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
are going all over the country just now without expense 
to themselves trying to secure indorsements of Governor 
Harding. 

Is that free speech, using a Government bank's money to 
carry on propaganda, paying the expenses of agents to further 
the interests of the governor of the board whose policy for the 
last two years has robbed millions of people? The Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin is his own official document, They 
fill it full of stuff, and it goes out to various parts of the 
country. They bave various periodicals. They have magazine 
articles written. They now have a man in New York em- 
ployed in writing a history of legislation relating to the Fed- 
eral reserve system, All that is being paid for out of the earn- 
ings of the Federal reserve system, part of which would go to 
the Government if not squandered for illegitimate purposes. 
They are building a bank in New York City costing twenty-odd 
million dollars, by the sanction of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in the distressing times in which we are now living. They 
are erecting bank palaces in New York alone costing more 
money than this Capitol and the House Office Building, made of 
marble, and the Senate Office Building, made of marble, and 
more than the State, War, and Navy Building all cost. 

The Federal reserve banking palaces in New York are to cost 
more money than the Capitol, the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, and the State, War and Navy Building all cost, and 
this governor at the head of the Federal Reserve Board sanc- 
tions that, when men in my section and in the West can not get 
money with which to do business in order to live. That is what 
is going on. 

Then they undertake to hide all this behind the suggestion 
of free speech for the Federal Reserve Board. They have free 
speech, They can write letters to everybody in the United 
States and pay for them, and nobody questions it. Governor 
Harding goes to every convention where they invite him and 
makes a speech. I am not trying to suppress free speech. I am 
interested in free speech. I am for it. I am opposed to allow- 
ing a Government official to take the speech of any Senator made 
im this body, criticizing and assailing the position of another 
Senator, where that Government official’s conduct is the sub- 
ject in controversy, and distribute it at the expense of Govern- 
ment institutions. That is my position, and I believe that every 
Senator in this body, with the sole and single exception of the 
Senator from Connecticut, understands my position. 

Mr. President, he occupies a very unenviable attitude. He has 
been the means of denying to me the right to have the list of 
names to which the speech in question was sent without a nickel 
of expense to the man who made it. I asked for that list in 
order that I might have the opportunity, with some friends to 
help me, a few who still believe in right principles, and who 
are still courageous enough to speak out, to send my speech to 
them. He denied me that right by his objection, and would 
not permit the Senate to grant me the right to have these banks 
give me that list so that I could have my speech printed and 
sent out to them in the months to.come. 

The Senator from Connecticut is the handy instrument or 
guardian angel of the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy. 
He never loses an opportunity to defend it. He was a bitter 
opponent of the Federal reserve banking system. It now 
operates entirely to his satisfaction, and he is for it as it is now 
manipulated and controlled by Wall Street. He is the author 
of the progressive interest rate amendment. He fathered that 
oppressive and deadly provision, and got it through this body, 
and it has wrought ruin to more people in the South and West 
and in the whole United States than any similar piece of legis- 
lation in all the history of the Government. 

When that progressive interest rate was secured, Governor 
Harding appeared on the scene. Senator Ssmrrs, of South 
Carolina, and other Senators told him it was a dangerous 
power. His lips trembled, Senator Smiru said, and turned 
white around the underlip, and he said, “ We have to have it. 
New York is draining money out of the agricultural sections.” 
Senator Sutru said, “If you apply it to the agricultural sec- 
- tions, you will ruin the South and the West. We will not have 
money sufficient to serve our needs at the crop-moving time to 
properly handle our products.” He said, “ That is exactly what 
I want it for. I want to apply it to these big cities that are 


draining money out of the farming sections, so that the South 
and West will have money at the crop-moying time.” 

That amendment was passed, and its passage obtained under 
the circumstances, from some Members of the Senate at least, 
through deliberate deception and misrepresentation. It is 
now in the law books of the land, it is the law of the land, 
and it has destroyed the substance, the happiness, and the 
business of millions of American people. 

That whole thing was inaugurated by Wall Street and con- 
ducted by Governor Harding, who was here begging and lobby- 
ing to get this progressive interest rate, through an amendment 
fathered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. He 
is standing by this man, who is responsible for the poverty of 
millions, and to-day, when I showed to the Senate that they 
sent out a hundred and forty-odd thousand copies of a speech 
assailing my position in getting the facts of that record, the 
fact of how that amendment was gotten through, and how it 
is wrong for Government bank officials to do such things, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] reaches the climax 
in his friendship and service to the Federal Reserve Board 
governor and his staff when he refuses to permit me to pass a 
resolution intended to keep the Federal Reserve Board and 
officials of the Federal reserve banks out of politics, I leave 
the Senator to the fair judgment of his own constituents and 
I submit the justice of my cause to the judgment of the up- 
standing, fearless, and incorruptible people of the United States, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I would like to ask.the Senator from Alabama 
if the order for the printing in the Recorp of the replies of the 
Federal reserve banks has been entered? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; it has not. The Senator had better ask 
now that that be done. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask unanimous consent that the replies 
which have been received by the Senate to the questions em- 
bodied in the resolution of the Senator from Alabama be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A communication from the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters from the gov- 
ernors of the Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, Richmond. and 


82 Louis, relutive to the circulation of copies of the speech of Senator 
Lass: 


Without objection, it is so 


FEDERAL RESERVA BOARD, 
. Washington, July 8, 1922. 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letters from the 
Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, Richmond, and St. Louis, in 
reply to Senate Resolution 308. Replies from the other banks will be 
forwarded as soon as received. 

In transmitting this correspondence the board trusts that it may 
without impropriety avail itself of the 8 to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to certain matters which have a direct bearing upon 
the subject of the inquiry. 

The corporate powers of the Federal reserve banks are defined in sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act, which provides, inter alla, that “ every 
Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the supervision and con- 
trol of a board of directors,“ and that such directors “shall perform 
the duties usually appertaining to the office of directors of 8338 
associations and all such duties as are prescribed by law.” 

The banking business is one which rests peculiarly upon the founda- 
tion of confidence. While true in the case of any bank, this is particu- 
larly true with respect to a Federal reserve bank, which is the sole 
custodian of the legal reserves of its member banks and the instru- 
mentality through which is issued the country’s fiduciary currency. 
Anything which tends to undermine public confidence in a bank, and in 
a reserve bank particularly, impairs its ability to perform its functions, 
and unless counteracted waT defeat entirely the purposes of its organi- 
zation. Therefore, those charged with the administration of a bank 
have the right and are impressed with the duty of arog all legitimate 
means, when necessary, to protect its good name and to prevent any 
impairment of public confidence. 

Criticisms of policy can not be objected to and have always been 
welcomed by the Federal Reserve Board, which has never imputed to 
itself infallibility of Judgment. The board has been charged with the 
administration of a new and untried law, and has from the beginning 
been confronted with a series of difficult and unprecedented situations. 
When criticism is based upon the solid foundation of fact and under- 
standing of the Federal reserve act and of banking principles it is use- 
ful; it is helpful to those charged with the duties of administration, 
To the Federal Reserve Board it has appeared, however, that for the 

two years much that has been said under the guise of criticism of 
policy has not been intended to help, but to discredit the management 
of the Federal reserve system 8 Se attacks upon the integrity and 
urpose of members of the Federal Reserve Board and of officers and 
ectors of Federal reserve banks. 

These attacks have been so repeatedly made and have had such pub- 
licity as to justify the suspicion that they are rt of a concerted 
movement against the Federal reserve system. The patience and for- 
bearance with which members of the Federal Reserve Board and ofii- 
cers and directors of Federal reserve banks have borne these repeated 
attacks, many of them personally abusive, have cited as an ad- 
mission of the truth of charges made and have tended to raise in the 
minds of some who indorse the principles of the Federal reserve act, 
but who had no means of informing themselves as to facts, a ques- 
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thereof in any 


ow. to letters of inquiry. This circu nee also 
has been constru 


as an admission of the truth of charges so fre- 


quently made on the floor of the Senate, some of which would have 


7 75 5 as libelous but for the constitutional immunity above 
referr 0. 

Mauy quotations could be made from statements which have been 
printed. in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp during the past 12 months 
which are 8 and untrue, but their tion would unduly 
extend this communication. The board has seen nothing to indicate 
that those who made these statements have ever corrected them. 

Last January the junior Senator from Virginla, who was chalr- 
man of the Banking and 9 Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which reported the bill creating the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and who was afterwards 3 of the Treasury and ex 
officio chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate, in which he discussed at length the operation of 
the Federal reserve banks and the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the recent riod of economic reaction and financial 
stress. The speech was delivered during parts of two days. A brief 
report of it appeared in the daily papers and requests followed for 
complete copies of the speech. Officers of Federal reserve banks, who 
for several months had felt themselves obliged to maintain silence 
while their motives and integrity were being assailed, deemed it not 


improper to avail themselves of the e then presented to, 


give to their correspondents and to others in their respective com- 
munities who had evinced an interest, or who were sup to be 
interested in the economic questions dealt with, information which 
would enable them to draw their own conclusions. 

The speech was a public document. Having been delivered on the 
floor of the Senate and having been published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, the Federal Reserve Board felt that there could no im- 
popri in the distribution of copies by the Federal reserve banks. 

he speech dealt so comprehensively with charges and statements 
which had been made in the same place and printen in the same pub- 
lication that the board believed should given wide ponud: 
Having been informed that copies might be obtained from the Public 
Printer if ordered promptly, it was decided that the governor should 
send to each Federal reserve bank the following telegram : 

“JANUARY 18, 1922. 
h defending Federal reserve 
circulated. Government Print- 
it Friday, 20th, and additional 
Printing Office estimates cost of 
Please wire promptly how many 


“Think Senator GTass's great 
system should be widely and prompt 
ing Office will print special copies o 
orders should be given to-morrow. 
copies at from 5 to 7 cents each. 
copies your bank wishes. 

“ TIARDING.” 

[Norx.— This estimate of cost was too high. In view of the great 
demand for the speech and the large number of copies printed, the 
e * copy to each Federal reserve bank was approximately 14 
cents. 

The Federal Reserve Board assumes responsibility for commending 
this speech to the Federal reserve banks for circulation. Neither the 
board nor the Federal reserve banks regarded the speech as being an 
attack upon any Senator and were not interested in it from that point 
of view. This speech was and is regarded by the board as a fair 

resentation of facts. It was commended to the banks for circulation 

use it was an answer made in the Senate Chamber to charges 

which had been made on the floor of the Senate. It is a clear ex- 

position of the policies, functions, and operations of the Federal re- 

serve system during a critical period and is an important contribution 
to current economic discussion. 

Respectfully, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


W. P. G. Harpine, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, 
July 6, 1922. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: In compliance with the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
we have the honor to submit herewith the following replies to the four 
questions asked in Senate 8 308. 

1. The newspaper reports of Senator GtLass’s speech convinced the 
officers of this Bank that the speech contained information which would 
be of interest and value to the bankers and business men of this dis- 
trict and that copies of the speech should be mailed to the (say) 11,000 
names on the regular mailing list of this bank. The secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board wan therefore requested to order from the 
Public Printer and forward to us 11,000 copies of the speech. 

2. The cost of procuring these additional copies from the Public 
Printer and of mailing 7 — rome m borne by this bank. 

3. The total cost was $423.11, which was charged as one of the cur- 
rent expenses of this bank, just as the Egr review of business con- 
ditions and other information circulated by the bank in pamphlets or 
circular letters is charged. 

4. The Governor of the Federal Reserve Board wired to the chairman 
of the board of this bank the opinion that the speech might wisely be 
circulated, and advised him that the Government Printing Office would 
furnish copies of the same at from 5 cents to 7 cents — This tele - 
garded by the officers of this bank as affording a rompt 


gram was re 
and economic means of putting into effect the determination which had 
answer to 


already been reached to circulate the speech, as stated in 
question No. 1. 


am, 
Respectfully yours, 


Gro. W. Norris, Governor, 


FEDERAL Reserve BANK OF RICHMOND, 
July 7, 1922. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Answer. At the instance and at the volition of the executive officers 
of the bank. answer to question (4).) 

2) At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

er. At the expense of the bank. 
f: (3 pana = m 8 and how many — * ea! ee 
ut, an w much money was expen rintin, 

and distribution of the said speech ? 7 ~ 8 A 

Answer. The expenses incurred in distributing the speech were 
charged to the current expenses of the bank, just as we charge the 
expense of distributing other matter of a similar nature intended for 
the knowledge, instruction, or benefit of the banking institutions and 
others interested and conce: in this district, and for the purpose of 
disseminating a knowledge and understanding of the operations of the 
Federal reserve bank and the system and promoting the growth of the 


Ten Wouannd one indred coples of sald speec 
nd one hundred copies of said h were obtained, and all 
have been distributed with the exception of a few coples—less than 100. 
The total expense in connection therewith, including the printing of 


the s ý cost of 1 „ 5 
me preci Bean oon of envelopes, etc., was $286.99, as nearly as 


4) Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the 
printing and distribution of the said s h? jan 
Answer, The following telegram, “Trans 169,” was received from 


the Federal Reserve Board by the chairman of this bank: Think 
Senator GLASS’S great speech defending Federal reserve system should 
be widely and promptly circulated. overnment Printing Office will 
rint special copies of it Fridey, 20th, and additional orders should 

given to-morrow. Printin ffice estimates cost of copies at from 
5 to 7 cents Lach, Please wi board 8 how many copies your 
bank wishes. (This telegram was signed in the name of the gov- 
ernor of the board, as usual.) To which the chairman of this bank 
replied as follows: “ Governor Seay was in the act of wiring Senator 
GLASS for 4,000 copies when your message came. Please send us that 
number. Six thousand one hundred copies were Subsequently ob- 


Prior to the receipt of the foregoing telegram, as will be evident in 
the reply thereto, the governor of the bank. (as specified in question 
(1)), had determined to obtain coples of the speech and distribute 
them in the district, believing, from the account of the speech given 
in the newspapers, that it was the best exposition given to the public 
of the credit operations of the Federal reserve bank during the period 
which it covers and that it was well designed to inform the public 
of reserve banks’ operations and to correct. n of the statements 
which had come under our observation which were both misleading 
and harmful to the best interests of the system. In this opinion all 
the officers of the bank concurred, 

Respectfally submitted. Gro. J. Seay, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK or Sr. LOUIS, 
8 age July 5, 1922. 

IR: © Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis has received through 
the Federal Reserve Board a copy of the resolution of the Senate 
(5. Res. 308) passed June 30, 1922, reading as follows : 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that 
each and every one of tue regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech 
delivered in the Senate by Senator Grass, of Virginia, in which the 
position of Senator Hertin on the deflation policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to 
call on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in writing all information in their possession, respectively, 
ealled for in the 8 ng questions: 

“(1) At whose instance was the speech in question of 
Glass sent out? (2) At whose expense was said. speech 855 
distributed? (3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies 
of said speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in 
printing and distributing said speech? (4) Did any member of the 
sone neses Boardesuggest the printing or distribution of the 
d speec 
The replies of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis to the ques- 
tions in the resolution in their order as asked are as: follows: 

(1) The speech in question of Senator Glass was sent out at the 
der yee of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 

t. uis. 

(2) The speech was printed and distributed at the expen: 

Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. ee 

(3) The fund was provided as all funds are provided that are neces- 
sary for the expenses of the operation of this bank. 

Fifteen thousand copies of the speech were sent out. Money ex- 
pended in pennos amounted to $250.79. The cost of distributing 
a Ng va wae 83 Sr Sou conti SEES 20. = 

(4) For quite a while previous to this speech of Senator 
this bank had been calling to the attention of the Federal korana 
Board the desirability of having the public know the facts about the 
Federal reserve system, its organization, administration, and method 
of operation, so that the criticisms that had been made of the system 
from time could be explained to the public. and it could arrive 
at the true situation. Unless this could be done there was a 
bility of dangerous unrest being stimulated, with the consequent dis- 
aster to the stockholding banks and business in general, hen we 
saw the — report of the speech of Senator Grass we decided 
that if t speech itself was the general statement of facts and ex- 

lanation of the system it seemed to be, it was the thing that should 
be distributed. Later we received a telegram from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board Suggesting that this speech might be what 
we were looking for and giving us the cost of printing. In the 
meantime many of our stockholding banks, having read the press re- 
ports of the speech, sent to us for copies, and after reading suggested 


possi- 
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—— BA would be helpful to the general situation if it were broadly dis- 
This letter was read at the meeting of our board of directors held 
to-day and is sent with its full approval. 
Respectfully, s 


D. C. Brees, Governor. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 808, letters from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City: 

FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
Washington, July , 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sm: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letters from the 
Federal Reserve Banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City, in 
reply to Senate Resolution 308. 0 
Respectfully, W. P. G. Warpine, Governor. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND, 
July 7, 1922. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE 
OF THE UNITED STATÐS, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: There has been forwarded to this bank by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board copy of Senate Resolution 308 requesting certain 
information set forth in quenans contained therein. Our answers to 

ows: 


these questions are as fo 
1 copies of Senator GLass’s that were distributed by 
were sent out at the instance 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleyelan 


of the management of the bank. 
2. The expense, which consisted of printing and postage, was paid 
by the bank, the total cost being $203.32. 
3. This expense was not taken from any special fund, but of this 
amount $120.38, the cost of printing, and $24.53, the cost of the en- 
were charged to “printing and stationery,” and $58.41 to 


Seven thousand two hundred copies of the speech were or- 
es were mailed, 1,209 copies wre given out to those 


. Learning fro 
GLAss’s 
able in th 


a read g copy could be obtained in order that a supply might be 
nted. In respo rve Board, 
wy its governor, wired this bank commenting on the speech, the 

desirability of its circulation, and stated that the Government Printing 

Office Neagee Tul to print additional copies. 

Uv. 


E. R. FAUCKER, Gorernor. 


FEDERAL Reserve BANK OF CHICAGO, 


July 4, 1922, 
Re Senate Resolution 308. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am pleased to answer as follows the four questions contained 
in Senate Resolution 308, in so far as the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago is concerned: 

(1) Q. At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator 
Glass sent dit? 

A. At the instance of the chairman of the board of directors and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Medd Ws whose expense was the said speech printed and dis- 

A. At the 

(3) Q. How was 


will be cheerfully given, 
J. B. McDovean, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE Bank or Kansas CITY, 
July 7, 1922. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sm: Co ng with the request as set forth in Senate 
Jatin Bok T have the hace tn SUMMIT the TOONE. * 
Question No. 1. At the instance of the officers and directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas $ 


estion No. 8. Charged to general expense. The total cost 
printing and distribution, including postage, was $195.86 * 
ue: No. 4. The 


Governor Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, that on account of its educational features in 
elucidating the working of thon; general circulation 

1 of the directors 


e referring to Senator 
HEFLIN was no part of the purpose of this bank in gi Senator 
GLass’s speech blicity. 
Respectfully, W. J. BAILEY, Governor. 
A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters received from 
the Federal Reserve Banks of Minneapolis and Dalles: 


FEDBRAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, July 11, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OP THE SENATE. 


Sin: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letters received 
from the Federal Reserve Banks of Minneapolis and Dallas, in reply 


to Senate Resolution 308. 
Respectfully, W. P. G. Hanbiso, Governor. 


FEDERAL Reserve BANK or MINNEAPOUIS, 


July 8, 1922. 

Hon. W. P. G. HARDING 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran GOVERNOR HARDING: I will be obliged if you will transmit 


to the President of the Senate all of th lies aif bank 
to Senate Resolution No. 308. enë = ii 


1. The speech of Senator GLass was distributed at the instance of 
the chairman of the board of directors and 1 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. ee R 
. — expense was to the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 

3. No fund is provided for such pu and the cost of distribu- 


r poses. 
tion was to the expense of this bank in the same manner as 
the Eeen of any informative matter to members and other banks 
would charged. There were sent to the banks of the ninth Federal 
reserve district 3.829 copies, and to them upon their order and re- 
quest 5,033 additional copies, for miscellaneous circulation 451 copies, 
and on hand 187 copies, making a total of 9.500 copies, the hae 


B. A. Younc, Governor, 


FEDERAL Reserve Bank OF DALLAS, 
OFFICER OF THR GOVERNOR, 
July 7, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. d. 

Sm: In response to Senate Resolution No. 308, in which all of the 
Federal reserve banks of the United States, except the Atlanta bank, 
were reqnested to furnish the Senate in writing all information in 
their possession, respectively, regarding the printing and distribution 
of a speech delivered in the Senate by Senator Glass, of Virginia, you 
are respectfully advised: 

(1) The speech of Senator GLass in question was sent out under the 
direction and at the instance of the executive committee of this bank, 
in keeping with the aar L which we have of occasionally supplying 
member banks and other banks and the commercial and civic 
of the district with information covering the operations, functions, and 
facilities of the Federal reserve system and of this bank. 

(2) The speech in question was printed and distributed at the ex- 
pense of this bank. 

(3) As indicated in my reply to the second question, the fund was 
provided by charging the same to our expense account and, therefore, 
came out of our earnings. A copy of the speech was sent to each of 
8 2.100 member and nonmember banks, trust compani 
and private banks of the district. In addition to this number, abou 
400 copies were sent to commercial associations, clubs, civic es, and 
individuals of the district. We expended the sum of $66.86 In paying 
for the printing of these speeches. The letter transmitting these copies 
of the speech (a copy of which letter is hereto attached) was printed 
in our own print ay and the envelopes in which they were inclosed 
were also furnished by that department. We can only approximate 
the cost of printing these letters and the cost of the e are This 
cost we estimate to be $14.38. In addition to this we expended $97.88 
for postage, thus making an aggregate amount of expense of $179.12, + 
a portion of which is estimated. 

(4) Before sending out the 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, an expression of 
opinion to the effect that it was desirable that Senator Giass’s speech 
be widely circulated. 

Respectfully, 


eech our committee had received from. 


B. A. MCKINNEY, Governor, | 
— { 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF DALLAS, | 
February 9, 1922. 
n banks, bankers, and trust companies in the eleventh Federal 
3 district, chambers of commerce, and Rotary clubs: 
GENTLEMEN: Believing ot en be found of interest, I am pleased 


Jose copy of a speech, 8 
to 1 8 78 z by Hon. CARTER GLASS, Senator from Virginia, in the 


tem, 
States Senate on 8 16 
in gh S in the Con 


W. F. Banus, Jr., Chairman, | 

A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserye Board 

transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: 

Feprrat_ Reserve Boanp, l 

Washington, July 15, 1922. ' 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, in reply to Senate Resolution 308. 


W. P. G. HARDING, Governor, | 


The PEESIDEXT OF THE SENATE. 


1922. 


FEDERAL Reserve BANK or Boston, 
July 18, 1922, 

Dear Sin: In response to a resolution er by the Senate of the 
United States (S. Res. 308), a copy of which was tted to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston hereby submits the following answers 
to the questions contained in that resolution: 

. Seaan instance was the speech in question of Senator GLASS 
sent out? 

Answer. On January 18, 1922, the following telegram was received 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: > 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1922—4.15 p. m. 
Curtiss. 

Trans. 169. Think Senator Glass's great speech defending Federal 
reserve system should be widely and promptly circulated. Government 
Printing Office will print special coples of it Friday, 20th, and addi- 
tional orders should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates 
cost of copies at from 5 to T cents each. Please wire board promptly 
how many copies your bank wishes. 

HARDING, 4.35 p. m. 


2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

Answer. The expense a fed ty and distribution of this speech in 
this district was borne by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and dis- 
tributing said speech ? 

Answer. The cost of the copies of this speech and of the distribution 
was charged to the 5 account of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
38487 There were 17,960 copies distributed, at a total cost of 

4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 
ing or distribution of the said speech? 

Answer. No member of the Federal 
printing and distribution of this speech, 

very truly yours, 


Reserve Board suggested the 


CHARLES A. Monss, Governor, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATH, 
Washington, D. C. 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 308, a letter from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 

FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
Washington, July 1h, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE KENATE. 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
8 Reserve Bank of New York in reply to Senate Resolution 
0. 308. 

Respectfully, W. P. G. Harprne, Governor. 

FEDELAL RESERVE BANK OF New YORK, 
~ July 12, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, ‘ 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board has transmitted to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York a copy of Senate Resolution 308. and has 
requested this bank to furnish to the Senate in writing all informa- 
tion in its i called for in the questions contained in that 
NN he following answers are submitted in response to the 
questions: 

1. . instance was the speech in question of Senator Grass 
sent ou 

The decision to send out the speech of Senator Grass was made by 
the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and their action 
was later approved by its board of directors. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

At the expense of the directors of the bank. 

Inasmuch as the speech dealt in part with charges which had been 
made against the integrity and good faith of the directors and officers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in the management of the 
bank’s affairs, the directors preferred to have the distribution of the 
* made at their personal expense, rather than at the expense of 
the 


3. How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and 
distributing said speech? 

3 28,275 copies were sent out to banks in this district, 
to persons on the mailing list of this bank’s Monthly Review of Busi- 
ness and Credit Conditions, and to those who had requested copies of 
the speech. The printing expense, amounting to $417.98, and the 
distribution expense for postage and, envelopes, amounting to $310.44, 
were divided equally among the directors of the bank and paid by 


em. 
4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 
ing or distribution of the said speech? 
fne following is a copy of a telegram, dated January 18, 1922, from 
the Federal Reserve Board which n prompta the officers of this bank to 
consider nee the action referred to in the answer to question 1: 
“Trans. 169: Think Senator Grass's great speech defending Federal 
reserve system should be widely and promptly circulated. Government 
Printing Office will print special copies of it Friday 20 and additional 
orders should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates cost of 
copies from 5 to 7 cents each. Please wire board promptly how many 
copies your bank wishes. 
“ HARDING.” 
Respectfully, 
BENJ. STRONG, Governor. 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, July 18, 1922: 


T 


The PRESIDENT OF Tun SENATE, 

Sm: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco tn reply to Senate Resolution 
808. With this all of the information requested in the resolution of 
the Senate has been transmitted to the Senate. 

Respectfully, 


W. P. G. Harpinc, Governor, 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
July 12, 1923, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In response to resolution of the Senate of the United States 
(S. Res. 308), we furnish below information covering the four ques- 
tions asked in that resolution : 
wan aie 3 instance was the speech In question of Senator GLass 

u 

Information was received by telegraph from the Federal Reserve 
Board on Weer pris & January 18, 1922, that Senator Grass had on 
January 16 and 17 delivered a speech in the Senate on the Federal re- 
serve system. Since the organization of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco on November 16, 1914, it has occasionally circulated 
at its own expense copies of speeches deliyered by members of the 
Federal Reserve Board elucidating the provisions of the Federal re- 
serve act, and pe gg the functions and Be oses of the Federal 
reserve system. In conformity with this established practice, and be- 
lieving at a clearer understanding of the Federal reserve system 
would be promoted by an analysis of the provisions and intent of the 
Federal reserve act by the person who was chairman of the House 
Committee on 15 and Currency at the time of the passage of the 
act, and who was later the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the chairman and governor of this bank, in consultation, agreed that 
it would be desirable to circulate this speech, and on January 18, 
1922—the same day the telegram was received from the Federal Rc- 
serve Board—telegraphed an order for 20,000 copies. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

At the expense of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

8, How was the fund provided, and how inany copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how wuch money was expended in printing and 
distributing said speech? S 

(a) Charged to operating expense of this bank. 

ib) Twenty thousand copies of this speech were ordered: 12,200 
copies were mailed; 7,200 sent by parcel post and local delivery ; abont 
600 copies now remain on hand, Š 

(e) The printing and distributing costs were as follows: 


1. Printing (charges of Government Printing Oe $334. 38 
2. Distribution: 
Stamps 
stage on 12,200 copies, at 2 cent $244, 00 
Parcel post and local deliver 20. 00 
— 264. 00 
Envelopes, 12,200, at $6.79 per 1.000 —— „ 82. 83 
Actual monetary outlay on part of this bank 681.21 


The labor involved in the distribution was done in spare time as 
“ fill-in” work, and therefore involved no employment of additional 
clerks and no additional compensation. 

An estimate of the value of the time involved, if an outside agency 
had been employed, is as follows; 

292 hours listing and typing names __-__....-..--..--.. ~ $146. 00 
83 hours addressing envelopes by typewriter. — — 41.50 
14 hours stamping envelopes, 2 hours addressograph, 27 


PCT Re ED td y A ERA ENAA EN ee eer iat i 16. 12 
TTT ee Se 203. 62 
4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 


ang OE distribution of the said speech 
he telegram mentioned in the answer to question (1) above was 
sovernor Harding, as is usual in messages from the Federal 
Reserve Board. A copy of it, of our reply thereto on the same day, 
and of a su tient telegram dated January 24 from the assistant sec- 
retary of the Federal Reserve Board. which constitute the entire corre- 
res lence between the board and this bank on the subject, are attached 
ereto 


signed by 


Respectfully yours, 
WI. A. Day. Deputy Governor. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN, FRANCISCO, 
January 18, 1922. 
(Translation of telegram received from Governor Harding, Reserve 

Board, Washington, to Mr. Perrin, federal Reserve Bank of San 

Francisco.) 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this telegram No. 165. 

Think Senator Guass’sS great speech defending Federal reserve sys- 
tem should be weer and promptly circulated. Government Printing 
Office will print special copies of it Friday, 20th, and additional orders 
should be given to-morrow. 
from 5 to 7 cents each. 

Please wire board promptly how many coples your bank wishes. 
LARDING. 


Printing Office estimates cost of copies at 


(Telegram sent over leased wire from Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco to Harding, Reserve Board.) 
January 18, 1922. 

Desire 20,000 copies of Senator Guass’s speech. Please wire dimen- 
sions of page so we may prepare and address envelopes here for prompt 
distribution. How soon may we expect shipment? 

Perrin, 
(Translation of telegram received from Mr. Eddy, Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, to Mr. Perrin, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco.) 
FEDERAL Reserve BANK or SAN FRANCISCO, 
January 24, 1922, 

In order that the proper department of your bank may begin ad- 
dressing envelopes in connection with distributing copies of speech of 
Senator Grass referred to in Governor Harding's transaction 165, 
January 18, 1922, you are advised envelope of sufficient size to inclose 
pamphlets 6 by 91 inches, containing 48 pages, should be 9 

DDY. ` 
THE TARIFF, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, we have had an hour and fifty- 
fiye minutes excursion into Wall Street, and I hope that the 
balance of the day may be put in upon the tariff bill, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
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regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk an amendment to para- 
graph 1003. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, In paragraph 1003, jute yarns 
or roving, on page 132, line 11, the Senator from Utah proposes 
to strike out “9 cents per pound” and insert in lieu thereof 
“7 cents per pound, but not more than 40 per cent ad valorem,” 

Mr. MOSES. I move to amend the amendment of the com- 
mittee by striking out “40” and inserting “ 35,“ so that it will 
read, “7 cents per pound, and not more than 35 per cent ad 
valorem.“ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I would like to test the 
sense of the Senate by proposing an amendment to strike out 
“40” and insert 20.“ Under the parliamentary practice I 
will ask the Senator from New Hampshire to withhold his 
amendment until my amendment can be disposed of, if he will 
kindly do that. 

Mr. MOSES. I will withhold it, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment to the 
committee amendment just proposed by the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Smoor], to strike out “40” and insert in lieu thereof 20,” 
and upon that I desire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the. Senator from New Hampshire has withdrawn the amend- 
ment proposed by him to the committee amendment. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment just proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas to the committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECBETARY. The Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses to amend the amendment of the committee by striking 
out “40” and inserting “ 20,” so that as amended it will strike 
from the bill on line 11 the words “9 cents per pound,” and 
insert 7 cents per pound, but not more than 20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senate may pro- 
ceed now to the consideration and disposition of the items in 
this paragraph as rapidly as may be consistent with their 
proper determination. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], on July 18, 1922, which 
was and still is the legislative day of April 20, proposed a 
large number of amendments to this schedule, and they were 
printed. No opportunity to consider those amendments had 
been afforded the Senate prior to that time. This morning, 
after the Senate convened, my attention was called to the 
amendment recently submitted by the Senator from Utah, which 
seeks to place a maximum duty on certain classes of jute yarns 
at 40 per cent ad valorem. I have been looking into the 
amendment now proposed by the Senator from Utah on behalf 
of the committee with the assistance of a very able expert upon 
the subject, and I want the Senate to understand just what 
the effect of this amendment will be if it is agreed to. 

Under the Underwood Act the rates on jute yarn are 15 per 
cent and 20 per cent, respectively, applied to the coarser and 
finer grades. Under the act of 1909 the rates are equivalent, 
approximately, to 32 and 35 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
proposal now submitted by the Finance Committee the maxi- 
mum rate will become the actual rate, or approximately, say, 
40 per cent as to the class to which the amendment applies. 

There is no maximum limitation proposed by the committee 
as to the second class of yarns embraced in the paragraph, and 
I am informed that the ad valorem equivalent for the rate 
proposed therein is approximately 50 per cent. Under the pres- 
ent rates, which I have already stated to be 15 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, applied to the finer and coarser jute yarns, there 
have been only limited amounts imported. Upon examination 
of the tariff survey I find the following statement at page 19 
of the report relating to yarns, threads, and cordage of vege- 
table fibers other than cotton: 

At no time during the last 30 years has domestic production of jute 

arn been subject to tae iy 5 of a formidable character, 
tien dur 


e 3 lower labor 
costs, I. e., of mill and equipment. 
The report then proceeds to discuss in some detail the con- 
ditions of the industry and the advantages which the American 
industry has over the foreign industry. It is said: 


That the tariff has been a factor in offsetting these disadvantages to 
the 8 industry is, of course, obvious, but there has been other 
counterbalancing advantages: 


* t 
have preferred production of ans 


to specialize in requ 

a maximum of labor of such skill as is available to them. Calcutta 
labor, being comparatively unskill has been utilized to the maxi- 
mum degree by weaving the yarn into coarse burlaps and sacking. 
Such „ While requiring more labor than does the production of 
yarn, have not required skill beyond that attainable by native labor 
under proper Scpecvision. and because of the immense demand, have 
offered the greatest opportunity for mass uction. Dundee labor, 
possessing much greater skill, 3 been utilized so far as possible in 
production of finer jute cloths and specialties, though her exports of 
yarn have also been considerable. 

2. Jute yarns for carpet, twine, and cordage are, for the most part, 
coarser than those used in buriap. Since the labor cost increases with 
the increasing fineness of the yarn, it is that carpet and 

r disadvantage of labor 


cordage yarns can be produced here at a sm 
cost than can yarns for burlap. 

3. Much of our jute twine and cordage, and some of our carpet 
yarn, is produced by large cordage concerns which make both hard- 
fiber and soft-fiber cordage, with many of the resultant economies of 
la le organization. The domestic cordage industry iş an old and 
well-established industry. 

4. The existence of a large domestic carpet industry has afforded a 
large outlet, close at hand, for carpet yarn. 

. On coarse yarns for cotton g our labor disadvan has 
been at a minimum, and the domestic production in the past of prac- 
tically all of our bagging requirements has naturally required a large 
production of such yarn. 

As already stated, the rates under the Underwood law on 
jute yarns are 15 and 20 per cent ad valorem, respectively. ‘The 
specitic duties proposed in the Senate committee bill will aver- 
age about 50 per cent equivalent ad valorem. ‘The Senate com- 
mittee amendment giving 2 maximum duty of 40 per cent means 
practically a straight 40 per cent ad valorem duty. It is, there- 
fore, proposed in the amendment of the Finance Committee last 
submitted to more than double the duties on jute yarns, although 
we produce more than 99 per cent of our requirements. This 
increased duty must result in an added burden to the users of 
jute yarn, particularly the carpet manufacturers, who are the 
chief users. 

The duty on the cotton yarn runs from 5 to 27 per cent ad 
valorem. I inquire why jute yarn, then, should bear an equiva- 
lent of a straight ad valorem rate of 40 per cent? Under the 
present rate, less than one-half that proposed by the committee, 
importations dre very small, less than 1 per cent of the con- 
stmption. Ender no theory, then, with which I am familiar, 
taking the theory of protection as ordinarily applied, can the 
rates now proposed by the Finance Committee be justified. 
Their only effect will be to prohibit importations entirely, to 
operate as an embargo, or to place an additional burden—an 
unjust additional burden, in view of the facts which I have 
stated—upon the users of this very essential, if not indispen- 
sable, commodity. š 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has indicated 
his purpose to propose an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, if the occasion arises, reducing the ad valorem maximum 
as to the first class of jute yarn from 40 per cent, as proposed 
by the Finance Committee, to 35 per cent. While, of course, 
that would be better from my standpoint than the proposition 
of the committee, in my opinion and from my study of the sub- 
ject I believe the reduction which his amendment proposes is 
not adequate to meet the necessities of the trade. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrtn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not wish the Senator from Arkansas to 
misunderstand the purpose of my amendment. The purpose of 
the amendment is not to strike down protection on jute yarns, 
because I believe in it. The purpose of my amendment is to 
make the entire series of schedules in the bill symmetrical and 
to secure the same differential on the manufactures of jute 
that we have upon the other fabrics. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator that his position 
as stated is entirely consistent with the theory of protection. 
I know the Senator does favor protection, and I had not in- 
tended to say anything that would reflect upon the integrity of 
his position as a protectionist. I have already stated that there 
ought to be a consistency between the rate on jute yarns and 
the rate on other yarns with which jute yarns may come in 
competition. I have already pointed out the fact that under 
the rates already adopted in the cotton schedule the range is 
from 5 to 27 per cent ad valorem on cotton yarns and, therefore, 
to accomplish the very purpose which my friend the Senator 
from New Hampshire has in his mind, I have suggested an 
amendment considerably lower than the amendment which he 
has stated he has in mind, but which I think will much better 
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effectuate the purpose it espouses than the amendment which 
he proposes. 

Mr. MOSES. The result of the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be to make a much greater differential 
upon the finished cloth, but it will entirely destroy the purpose 
which I have in mind; which is to have a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the duties on yarns with the duties on the fabrics, All 
I am asking is to secure an adequate and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the differentials. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I go further than the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I maintain that the rates in this paragraph are 
excessive, and that they ought to be reduced and that the 
rates on manufactures should also be reduced. At the time 
when the parliamentary situation permits it, in all probability 
amendments will be offered for that purpose. But since the 
question is before the Senate now I want to know what can be 
the justification for the imposition of a 40 per cent ad valorem 
duty on jute yarns of this class when under the existing law the 
rates are only 15 and 20 per cent, and when there are no im- 
portations under that lower rate. I have given considerable 
thought to the question and read such information as is avail- 
able in the report of the Tariff Commission. Already there 
has been pointed out the inconsistency in levying a high ad 
valorem rate on jute yarns out of proportion to the rates 
levied on cotton yarns, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas were adopted without any other changes 
in the rates provided for under the different sizes of thread, 
the finest yarns would carry a rate on to-day’s prices of 2.8 
cents a pound. We have provided on “20 pound up to but 
not including 10 pound” a rate of 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The rate I proposed is the rate under the 
Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, and I take it for granted 
that if the 20 per cent proposition should carry, then every one 
of the specific rates would have to be changed accordingly. 
The Senator will notice that the 40 per cent only applies to fine 


arns. 
7 Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; but the Senator will also no- 
tice that under the parliamentary status I am not permitted 
at this time to offer the other amendments which would be 
made necessary if this amendment were agreed to. I will 
offer the necessary amendments to make other provisions in 
the paragraph conform to this amendment when the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. The same thing has hap- 
pened as to almost every other amendment we have considered. 
There is a relationship between these provisions, and when 
one of them is changed it frequently becomes necessary to 
change the others. My position is that they ought to be 
changed; that they are all too high; that there is not a fact 
which can be stated, there is not a statement in the report of 
the Tariff Commission, there is not a statement in the testi- 
mony of any witness which justifies the imposition of these 
very high rates on jute yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want. the Senator to think that I 
was criticizing what he said or criticizing his position. I 
recognize the Senator could not offer the amendments at this 
time, and I only made the statement in order that the Senate 
might understand the situation. 

Mr. President, conditions affecting the jute business have 
changed of late. American manufacturers are leaving America 
and going to Calcutta, India, and establishing industries there. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that in 1910, under the 
Payne-Aldrich Act, our importations amounted to 5,919,086 
pounds of jute yarn. In 1921 they had increased to 9,082,441 
pounds. The consumption in 1914 of long jute yarns and also 
jute butts amounted to 242,701,000 pounds. ‘The committee 
did not decide to report the latter part of this amendment 
which reads “but not more than 40 per cent” until the other 
day. The finer yarns have dropped in price until they may 
be purchased to-day for 14 cents a pound. A duty of 7 cents 
a pound on a price of 14 cents is equivalent to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. Under to-day’s prices, becaase those yarns have 
decreased in valué very rapidly of late, the committee did 
not desire to place any rate of duty upon those yarns to ex- 
ceed 40 per cent. Therefore that limitation has been made. 

The object that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Mosxs] has in mind is to give a differential between the duty 
upon yarn and the duty upon the cloth made from the yarn 
which is found in paragraph 1008a, which is the provision de- 


signed to take care of linings. The committee decided to cut 
that rate. The Senator from New Hampshire desires still to 
have a 15 per cent differential; in other words, if a rate of 
40 per cent is imposed on the yarns, the Senator from New 
Hampshire thinks there ought to be a duty of 55 per cent on 
the cloth made from them, or a differential of 15 per cent. 
The committee, however, has recommended a rate of 40 per 
cent on the yarns and 50 per cent on the cloth, or a differential 
of only 10 per cent. 

The Senator states that he does not know of any conditions 
existing that would justify the rates which are proposed to be 
imposed in this bill. The specific rates of duty on single yarns 
herein provided represent the difference between the mill selling 
price of foreign yarns and competing domestic yarns. The 
rates are dependent upon the pound number, The pound num- 
ber is based on the yardage from spindles of 14,400 yards. The 
system of numbering is explained in detail in paragraph 1, 
page 907 of the Summary of the Tariff Information for 1921. 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to call attention to 
that system in detail. Competition at present is principally 
from Dundee, but competition is likewise feared from Calcutta, 
India. In support of this contention reference is made to de- 
tailed lists of manifests of vessels cleared at the Calcutta cus- 
tomhouse for foreign ports from April 17 to May 13, 1922, 
wherein the manifests of vessels clearing for Boston show 
shipments of jute yarn to the extent of 16,124 pounds. I 
have those manifests here, showing the number of pounds 
shipped and also the prices at which they are invoiced. These 
shipments represent the initial importations of an American 
firm which has recently erected yarn and weaving mills in 
Calcutta, India. In passing I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
the firm referred to is the Ludlow Co. If their undertaking is 
suecessful—and I have not any doubt but that it will be—they 
intend to transfer the making of all jute yarns as well as cloth 
from America to Calcutta, India. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to point out to the Senator that by 
granting to the manufacturer the additional differential for 
which I am asking the purpose to transfer the American in- 
dustry to Calcutta will be thwarted. 

Mr. SMOOT. To the extent of 5 per cent more than the 
committee has provided. 

This competition, as the Indian spinner becomes more pro- 
ficient in the spinning of jute yarn of a quality required by 
the American users, will seriously affect the American pro- 
ducer of jute yarn. The attention of the Senate is directed 
to the tremendous difference in the cost of spinning such yarns 
in India as compared to the cost in the United States. Indian 
wages are as follows, as shown on page 77 of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report on jute cloths, the rupee being equivalent 
to 32.4 cents: Carders receive $0.892 per week: rovers 
$1.75 per week; and spinners $1.40 per week. The wages pre- 
vailing in this country are approximately twice the wages in 
years preceding the war, and it is therefore fair to assume 
that the wages herein stated will materially decrease as more 
normal conditions obtain. . 

As against the wages paid in India, one of the largest Ameri- 
can mills in January, 1921, paid carders $14.65 a week, and 
paid rovers $18.60 per week. The wages paid to American 
operators were on the basis of a 48 to 55 hour week. By the 
terms of the Indian factory act, passed in 1912, 12 hours con- 
stitute a day’s work; in other words, the wages paid in the 
United States in the jute-spinning industry are approximately 
ten times as great as the wages paid in Indian spinning mills. 
In India the cards make just as many revolutions per minute, 
the mules go in and out just as many times, the handling of 
the product is done by machinery, with the exception of the 
hand labor which is necessary in case of any breakdown in the 
threads in the mule or in the roving of the yarn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself pointed out during the course 
of the brief remarks I made on this subject that there was a 
wide difference between the cost of labor in India and the cost 
of labor in the United States applicable to the jute-spinning 
industry; but the Senater from Utah, notwithstanding that 
fact, must admit that India is not competing with the Ameri- 
can spinners of jute. It never has done so, and there is no 


prospect that it will do so in the near future, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The importations for 1921 were twice the im- 
portations of 1910, and, not only that, but the manifests we 
ha ve here, if they are correct and if the prices which are in- 
voiced are correct, show that there is no question but that 
jute yarn is going to be imported in large volume in the future. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the Indian industry is engaged 
principally in the manufacture of burlap and other materials 
of that nature, and it has not sought to come in competition 
with the American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, in the past. f 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and it is not seeking to do it now. 
The Senator has referred to the fact that in 1921 there was an 
excess of importations of jute yarn compared with 1910, but I 
do not take it that the Senator means to imply by that state- 
ment that there is evidence of a fixed purpose upon the part of 
those engaged in the Indian industry to invade the American 
market to a great extent in connection with jute yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Ludlow Co. is success- 
ful—and I have no doubt that they will be because they are 
shipping now in large quantities—there will certainly be large 
importations of jute yarn, I have here before me a letter of 
July 15, 1922, in which the statement is made: 

We have just received advice from our Calcutta office that on 
manifest dated June 15, steamship Orteric, for Boston, there is a ship- 
ment 8 to Ludlow Manufacturing Association, 55 bales Hessian 
yarn, 31,2 pounds, valuation rupees 3,900. Extending this at 30 
Soha ada rupee will make an average valuation per pound of yarn 

That is what the American manufacturer is up against and 
that is what the Ludlow Co. is doing to-day. 

Mr, ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. By examination of the record respecting 
the imports for the year 1921 I find that the total jute yarns 
of three classes imported from Europe only amounted to about 
9,000,000 pounds, whereas the consumption was approximately 
200,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations were 9.032.441 pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. I have no information as to the exact 
amount imported from India. Can the Senator state that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not the figures here in detail. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So the Senator will see the point I at- 
tempted to make in the beginning is applicable even to the 
business for 1921. We consumed more than 200,000,000 pounds 
and imported from all the world, including India, something 
over 9,000,000 pounds. The Senator can easily see the relation- 
ship 9,000,000 pounds bears to the total consumption of 200,- 
000,000 pounds. We have not the definite figures as to the impor- 
tations from India, although somewhere during the course of my 
studies I have read the statement that approximately one- 
third of it may have come from Dundee, Taking that as cor- 
rect, the importations from India in the year 1921 were prob- 
ably something in excess of 5,000,000 or in the neighborhood of 
6,000,000 pounds. When 6,000,000 pounds are compared with 
the total consumption in the United States of 200,000,000 
pounds it must be seen that there is no occasion for fright 
among the spinners of jute yarns as to the invasion of the 
American industry by the India producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact thet in 1914 the importations were only one-half of 1 
per cent of the consumption, as stated by the Senator, but now 
they are nearly 5 per cent, and according to the manifests 
which we have here and the prices quoted, if they are correct, 
it is not difficult to see what is going to happen to this in- 
dustry in the United States. The domestic manufacturers will 
either have to bring down their costs at least one-quarter or 
else their business is going to be taken away from then. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator conceive that if there is an 
importation of 5 per cent of this product, the consumption 
being more than 200,000,000 pounds, that is an evil or a danger 
to be apprehended? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, right in that connection, let 
me point out to both Senators from Utah what seems to have 
eseaped the attention of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]—that the total annual consumption in the United 
States ranges from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 pounds. I have 
just shown, in the best way that the information available will 
permit, that the importation from India was perhaps some- 
thing in excess of 5,000,000 pounds last year. What I should 
like to know is how the Senator from Utah figures that 
5,000,000 pounds is 5 per cent or nearly 5 per cent of the total 
consumption of 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 pounds? 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated that that was on all the 
importations of jute yarn, wherever they come from. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I said that the total consumption in the 
United States was from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 pounds, and 
that there was a total importation from all sources of some- 
thing in excess of 9,000,000 pounds last year, and that of that 
9,000,000 pounds India probably exported to the United States 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds, although the exact 
amount can not be stated. What I inquire of the Senator from 
Utah is how he arrives at the conclusion, if those facts are 
approximately correct, that India exports to the United States 
approximately 5 per cent of the jute yarn used? It would be 
less than 23 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer my colleague first, and then I 
will answer the Senator from Arkansas. If the importations 
have doubled from 1910, and if the importations from 1914 have 
increased by nearly nine times, and those importations have 
been increasing just of late, particularly since an American 
manufacturer has gone to India to make goods, you can see 
what is going to happen. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
right in that connection? There is an implication from the 
Senator’s last remark that he wants to attract the manufac- 
ture of jute fabrics from India to the United States. How can 
he expect to do that if he raises to 40 per cent ad valorem the 
duties on jute yarns imported into the United States? How 
can he expect jute manufacturers in this country to compete 
with jute manufacturers in India? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the yarn comes in, the cloth will be made 
here, If the cloth comes in, of course neither the yarn nor the 
cloth will be made here. In further answer to my colleague, 
I wish to say if it were 5 per cent I would not think for a 
moment that that was out of the way. I would not object to 
that if that were all there were to it; but if these manifests 
are right, and they can buy this yarn in America the same as 
these manifests and the invoice to the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Association claims that it is sold, I want to say to you that 
the rates that are provided here by the committee are not going 
to keep them out; but the committee feel that they will not 
stand for a higher rate than a maximum of 40 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, will the Senator be good enough to 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator stated awhile ago, as a jus- 
tification for this very high rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
on jute yarns, that the importations from India had more than 
doubled from the year 1910 to the year 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the importations into the United 
States from all sources, 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that statement, if that was the state- 
ment, the Senator was in error. If the Senator will pardon 
me for bringing it to his attention, he will find by an examina- 
tion of the survey relating to this subject, on page 22, that for 
the year 1910 the total importations of jute yarn were 6,267,105 
pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. Five million nine hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand and eighty-six pounds. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be glad to show the Senator my 
figures, which, it seems, do not conform to the figures that he 
has; but there is the survey of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. One figure is for the calendar year and the 
other is for the fiscal year. I always give these figures for fiscal 
years, because that is the way we report everything else. In 
the next year, then, it would be that much more or that much 
less. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But even with the figures which the Sena- 
tor now quotes, five million and something, that would be more 
than one-half the amount imported during the year 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately one-half, I said. It is a little 
less. We had, in 1921, importations of 9,032,441 pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. For the calendar year 1910, according to 
the report of the Tariff Commission, there were importations of 
6,267,105 pounds. The year prior to that—illustrating the fact 
that you can not take any one year as fully illustrative of the 
business as a whole throughout a long period—the importations 
amounted to only 1,687,409 pounds; and even in the year 1911, 
immediately following the year which the Senator from Utah 
took, the importations were only 2,070,879 pounds; so that the 
calendar year 1910—and to some extent, of course, the fiscal 
year conforms to it in that particular—was an exceptional 
year as to the importation of jute yarns into the United States, 
‘There was about four times as much imported in 1910 as there 
was in 1909, and there was more than twice as much imported 
in 1910 as there was in 1911. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That makes it about four times worse than I 
reported it. I did not want any figure quoted here as to which 
anybody could say to me: “ That is not right.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. It makes it perfectly clear 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it makes this quite clear, and I 
zectly willing to take the Senator’s figures now as 
used them, because I would not have done it. I wan 
perfectly fair to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator does mot mean 
to say that it is unfair to call the attention of the Senate to 
the actual figures for a number of years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Noe. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly the Senator can not contend 
that I am unfair in refusing to be confined to any particular 
year as to the imports of jute yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, then, te take the years 
that the Senator mentioned, and instead of the quantity being 
twice as much he will find out that it is about seven times as 
much; but I took the very highest quantity that was imported 
to compare with. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; the Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take the year 1911, that the Senator 
read, then. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The imports in 1911 were more than 
2,000,000 pounds, and, of course, the Senator could not say 
that they were seven times those of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but there was one year that the Senator 
read when the imports were one million and some odd pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it would be about five times that 
amount. That was the year 1909. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the other year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was the year I read—1909. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were two years that the Senator read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator ought to be a little more 
accurate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly accurate. I want to 
Say to the Senator that if I had taken the year 1910 to com- 
pare with 1921, and had taken the small year befere or the 
small year after, I would not have considered that I was doing 
the right thing; but I took the highest year under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and compared the imports of that year with those 
of the year 1921. I did, however, call attention to the fact 
that in 1914 there were only 1,133,778 pounds imported, and 
that the importation in 1921 was over eight times the importa- 
tion of 1914. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The total amount of imports does not seem to 
me very serious. I-do not think it does to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 5 per cent is not very serious. 

Mr. LODGE. But what strikes me about the matter is what 
has not been emphasized by either the Senator from Utah or 
the Senator from Arkansas, that the Senator has shown that 
‘what I believe to be the greatest jute-manufacturing concerns in 
the United States, very old, long estabished—they are in my 
State—have begun to have their jute yarns made in Calcutta, 
und that means transferring that portion of the work to Cal. 
-cutta, and the reason is because they have been unable to com- 
Pete with India here. I am not defending their doing it. They 
have a perfect right to do it. I did not know anything about it 
until it was recited to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts this question for information: Will not the imposition of 
high rates of duty on jute yarns imported into the United States 
tend to drive other manufacturers from the United States to 
India in the manufacture of their jute yarns? 

Mr, LODGE. No; I think not. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the reverse; it will keep them here, 

Mr. LODGE. I think it will have exactly the reverse effect. 
It is the transference of an industry of importance, and the 
labor employed in that industry is extinguished here and the 
Jabor in Calcutta is substituted for it. That is what is signifi- 
cant about it. It is not the amount. Of course, if you are going: 
to drive your great industries into other countries, where they 
_ can get cheaper labor, and bring the product in here at a profit, 

they will make the things abroad, just as the Singer sewing 
machines are practically all made abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to say that I was 
told also that the next largest concern in the United States is 
now contemplating moving to Calcutta. The very fact that one 
sof the largest American jute spinners has transferred his pro- 
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duction of this class of merchandise to India is a positive indi- 
«cation that there is a decided advantage in cost preductien in 
India as compared to the cost prevailing lu this country; and 


that is demonstrated by the manifests that we bave here, and 
the invoices, and the prices named in those invoices. 

Inasmuch as the present competition comes largely from 
Dundee, and more complete price data were available for com- 
parison with American prices, the committee has fixed these 
rates on the basis of Dundee, but has allowed some increase over 
the rates which these prices would indicate as necessary in 
order in some degree to take care of the future competition 
which this industry undoubtedly faces from Calcutta. In order 
to determine what the rate would have to be if based upon 
Dundee competition solely, the committee sent representatives 
to the largest carpet mills in the country to ascertain what they 
were paying for comparable grades of domestic and Dundes 
yarn. 

On third-grade 14-pound yarn, for the last quarter of 1921, 
one of the largest mills was paying 8} cents, foreign factory 
price, which, with landing charges, exclusive of duty, brought 
the price at the mill to 9.48 cents per pound. The same carpet 
mill was paying at that time 12} cents a pound for domestic 
yarn. Owing to the fact that this 12} cents was a forced price, 
because of foreign competition, however, the committee has 
considered it fair to make an allowance in establishing the 
difference in competitive conditions, 

In the case of second-grade 14-pound yarn, Dundee yarn can 
be delivered at American carpet mills to-day for 12.6 cents a 
pound, as against 15.87 cents a pound for comparable domestic 
yarn. ' 

Attention has been directed to the fact that the rates in the 
other brackets of this paragraph are all adjusted in relation 
to the basic rate which the committee has established upon the 
bracket which contains the 14-peund yarn. This adjustment is 
made on the basis of the ratio of conversion cost in relation to 
14-pound yarn. 

In evidence of the increased foreign competition resulting 
from the rate of the act of 1913, reference is made to the im- 
ports, which show the following: 

Those imports I have already stated and will not take the 
time to restate them. I think perhaps it would be better as 
each of these paragraphs is reached to make a brief statement 
as to the changes the committee has made and the reasons for 
the changes. The pending amendment is to make the rate 20 
per cent on the fine yarns, which, figured on to-day's prices, 
Since they are being sold freely at 14 cents, would be 2.8 cents 
a pound. If that 20 per cent rate is agreed to, of course every- 
one of the preceding rates will have to be agreed to, necessarily, 
because we do not want an unbalanced schedule. If the 20 per 
cent rate is made the basis, then, of course, all of the other 
duties imposed upon each step taken in the manufacture of jute 
will have to be accordingly changed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand my colleague, he 
does not regard the imposition of 5 per cent, or perhaps u 
little more, as disadvantageous to the consuming public in the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not think so. 4 

Mr. KING, Does not the Senator think that the imposition of 
5, 10, or 15 per cent, even if a person is a protectionist per se, 
is a good thing for the consuming public, and indeed for the 
industry itself, because it tends to prevent too great a monopo- 
list ic control, and thus obviates the resentments which would 
arise in the consuming trade against the producer of the article? 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit it has a tendency to regulate the 
prices. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague, who has answered 
me very frankly, if this duty which the committee recommends, 
or the duty which is recommended by the able Senator from 
New Hampshire, were to obtain, would not the effect be to 
increase the price of the jute yarn, or whatever form it ‘takes, 
to the consumer in the United ‘States and to that extent raise 
the prices of cordage and the other various products of jute and 
jute yarn to the American consumer? : 

Mr. SMOOT. That is necessarily so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It could have no other justification, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment as te the theory of this schedule. Perhaps I could express 
it in only one way, that there is a line of competitive goods 
falling under this paragraph and a line of noncompetitive goods. 
The theory of this bill is to protect those competitive goods, 
and the rates are lower upon the noncompetitive goods. As 
the different paragraphs in this schedule are reached, I want 
to call attention to that fact, because a person reading this 
provision, if the bill shall become law, not knowing the object 
the committee had in view, and noting the difference between 
‘the rates imposed in the different paragraphs, would say imme- 
diately, They did not know what they were doing. Why do 
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these high-priced articles, these fine linens—goods, however, 
not made in the United States—carry a lower rate than the 
goods which are competitive?” 

I want to say frankly to the Senate right now that the 
American people, on account of climatic conditions and other 
reasons that there is no need for me to mention at this time, 
can not make the very finest linens, I suppose that is under- 
stood all over the world. That class of goods can not be made 
in other countries. Germany can not make them as they can be 
made in Ireland, and so far no one else in the world has reached 
such perfection in the making of fine linen goods as have the 
people in one particular section in Ireland. 

France has tried it, with all her ingenuity, and with all the 
latest machinery that was known in the world, and with as 
skillful operators as there are anywhere in the world, and there 
is yet one grade of cloth she can not touch. She can not make 
it in a perfected piece of cloth as they make it there. 

It may be that we will be criticized for the difference in 
the rates. It may be stated by some, Here is a crash towel,” 
or “Here is a huck towel, and it has a higher rate of duty 
on it than a linen tablecloth, one piece costing $50, $60, $75, 
$100.” We can not make a tablecloth of that quality in the 
United States. ; 

Mr. KING. It ought to bear a luxury tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senate, as my col- 
league just intimated should be the case, that on that class 
of goods we do impose a duty, against which the importers are 
protesting. If the people who buy that kind of goods are com- 
pelled to pay part of their money into the Treasury of the 
United States, all well and good. 

That is about the theory of this duty, and whatever action is 
taken upon this amendment will have a bearing upon all of the 
other paragraphs in this schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, I understand that; and that is 
exactly what I designed it should do, I would like to see all 
af these rates reduced correspondingly. It may be that the 
present rate on jute yarn is not high enough, but I think the 
facts, even as stated by the Senator from Utah, bear out the 
contention that they are ample. To increase the rate on yarn 
will constitute a basis for further increasing the rates on the 
articles manufactured from the yarns. 

Taking even the figures of my friend the Senator from Utah, 
they show that the importations amount now to something 
more than 23 per cent of the amount of this commodity con- 
sumed in the United States. If it were 5 per cent, or even 
something more than that, I would not think that the American 
industry of jute spinning was in serious danger of being in- 
vaded by the Indian industry. 

India unquestionably can manufacture jute yarns cheaper 
than the manufacturers in the United States can produce them. 
I have never made any question of that fact. But India finds 
it more profitable to make other products, and she has never 
competed with the American industry in this particular branch. 
She. is not doing it now. The present rates have proved ade- 
quate for every legitimate purpose, and I respectfully suggest 
that until conditions change there is no justification for this 
very high rate. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand the consumption of 
jute yarns amounts to more than 200,000,000 pounds per 
annum? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It is obvious that the products made from that 
yarn are important to the American people. They consist of 
cordage and other articles which are in common use. I would 
like to ask the Senator whether or not, in the long run, it 
would be more advantageous to the American people to increase 
the consumption—and increase in consumption results from a 
cheapening of the product—than to manufacture from the 
raw material into the finished product a considerable portion 
of that which we use in the United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I can not answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Utah with accuracy. Unquestionably, there are 
manufacturing industries in which the United States can not 
compete with other countries, The Senator from Utah has re- 
ferred to some which, in his opinion, bear that relation to our 
industries. Jute spinning might become one of them. It would 
be much better for jute yarns to be manufactured abroad than 
for the American consumer to be charged an exorbitant and 
unreasonable price and for the businesses which are dependent 
upon that industry to be forever hampered by having to pay 
an excessive price for this very essential commodity. I am 
ready for a vote on the amendment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the discussion of these tariff 
rates, I have sometimes been impressed with the thought that 
we have lent too much attention to the demands of small enter- 
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prises in the United States that were seeking to convert raw 
material produced abroad, not produced in the United States, 
and which perhaps never will be produced in the United States. 
They purchase the raw material and then establish an incon- 
siderable industry in the United States for the purpose of con- 
verting raw material into the finished product, and the spread 
between the raw material and the finished product resulting from 
the fostering of the domestic industry is too great, and we are 
penalizing the American consumer too much in order to aid 
some unimportant industry. 

We have many evidences of that fact in the discussion of this 
bill. As I understand the situation here the raw product, to 
wit, jute, is not grown in the United States. We import it. 
It is transformed into the finished product very cheaply in 
other countries, It is important that we have for the American 
people jute yarns, and the finished product, or the quasi fin- 
ished product of the raw material, as cheaply as possible, be- 
cause that stimulates other industries. 

If we can get cheap jute yarns in the United States it will 
develop cordage plants and other industries which transform 
the yarns into valuable and important finished products that 
are consumed to the extent of millions of dollars and tens of 
millions of dollars in the United States, 

But in order to help a few mills that transform the raw ma- 
terial into the yarn the proposition now is to add to the fin- 
ished product an enormous duty, an enormous tax, the result 
of which would be that the finished product—that is, the yarn— 
would become more costly, and its production therefore less, 
and by reason of this restriction the industries that might 
be established to manufacture the yarn and cordage and other 
products would be greatly interfered with. 

This is an instance, it seems to me, where we are injuring 
American industry, not perhaps one particular industry, but 
other industries which in the aggregate would be far more im- 
portant and advantageous to the American people than one 
limited or restricted industry. It seems to me that in the in- 
terest of home industries and the building up of home indus- 
tries we ought to get the yarn to the people as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and with cheap yarns a multitude of other industries 
could be developed which would inure to the advantage of the 
American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roxsinson] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I now renew the amendment 
which I withdrew at the request of the Senator from Arkansas 
that the “40” be reduced to “35,” so as to make it read “7 
cents per pound, but not more than 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

I wish to say that I offer this amendment in order to make 
the entire schedule symmetrical and in order that the differen- 
tials in paragraph 1008a may be uniform, I voted against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas because to 
my mind it did not offer sufficient protection to the line affected 
by this particular item. I happen to be a thorough-going pro- 


tectionist, Mr. President, and believe in protection all along the 


line to all of the elements and factors entering into any finished 
product, and, therefore, I could not bring myself to vote for 
the low rate which the Senator from Arkansas proposed. I 
am offering the amendment now simply that the bill may have 
symmetry in order that, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
pointed out, the differentiation between the various yarns may 
still be maintained, und in order that the main basis in the 
finished product, the labor differential, may be made effec- 
tive and to conform to the other labor differential in the rest 
of the items dealing with each material and running through 
paragraph 1008a. 

I have no desire to detain the Senate upon the amendment 
except to say that the fabrics particularly affected by this line 
of duties are fabrics which had not been made in this country 
prior to the war. The industry has a firm foothold here. Ten 
per cent of the total consumption is already made here, With 
adequate protection every square inch of fabric used in the 
country will be made here because it is a mere process of tex- 
tile manufacture. Anyone with enterprise and with sufficient 
encouragement can go into it. I simply ask for a sufficient 
tariff rate to cover the labor differential. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator kindly tell us 
how firmly the industry is established here and the amount of 
capital employed? 

Mr. MOSES. I just stated that 10 per cent of the total 
consumption is already made in this country. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. How many mills are there? 


1922. 


— 


Mr. MOSES. Only one, because only one man has had suffi- 
cient enterprise to go into the business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is the capital invested? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the committee 
whether it is their purpose to accept the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the committee have proposed a rate of 
40 per cent to give a 10 per cent differential in paragraph 
1008a. Paragraph 1008a relates to cloth made from this par- 
ticular yarn. The Senator from New Hampshire desires to 
have a differential of 15 per cent, while the committee gave 
10 per cent; in other words, gave the cloth 50 per cent and the 
yarn 40 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, it is not an effort to reduce the rate 
recommended by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is an effort to reduce the rate on the 
5-pound and finer yarns. The committee recommend a limit of 
40 per cent and the Senator from New Hampshire now desires 
that it be made 35 per cent. That, of course, would mean, if 
we had 50 per cent on the cloth, that the differential between 
the yarn and the cloth would be 15 per cent, whereas the com- 
mittee have reported it at 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
te the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for a division on agreeing to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnp]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote 
s yea. * 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 


Å“ yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursperson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DiztincHam] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrsan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to inquire if the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator and am not able to obtain a transfer. I therefore with- 
hold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], I vote “ nay.” > 

Mr. CALDER. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surecps] to the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. In his absence, being unable 
to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Engr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 

Ashurst Kello, Overman Stanley 
Capper Kendrick Pomerene Swanson 
Caraway Keyes Ransdell Underwood 

ial King Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Moses Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Myers Simmons 
Heflin Nelson Smith 
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NAYS—31. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Phipps 
Borah ooding ceCumber Rawson 
Broussard Hale McNary oot 
Bursum Jobnson New Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Curtis dd Nicholson Wadsworth 
Elkins Lenroot Oddie Willis 
Ernst ge Pepper 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Brandegee France McLean Stanfield 
Cameron try Norbeck Sutherland 
Colt Harreld Norris Townsend 
Crow a Owen Trammell 
Culberson Harrison Page Warren 
Cummins Hitchcock Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
du Pont La Follette Reed Weller 
ge McKellar Shields Williams 
Fernald McKinley Shortridge 


So Mr. Moses’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wms in the chair), The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1004, page 132, in 
lines 20 and 21, the committee propose to strike out “eight 
lea, 8,“ and insert twelve lea, 10,” so as to read: 

Single yarns, in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mix- 
ture of any of them, not finer than 12 lea, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Suoor] what is the ad valorem equivalent, approxi- 
mately, of the rate proposed in the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have it on 14 lea. I have not worked it 
down to § lea. I can tell the Senator the equivalent ad valorem 
to-day on the 14 lea yarn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am referring now to the committee 
amendment. The committee proposes to strike out 8 lea and 
insert 12 lea. That has the effect of increasing the rate. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and I will say to the Senator that it is 
done because of the increase in the rate on hemp and tow. It 
equalizes the increase that was made on the hemp and tow 
rate in paragraph 1001. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Utah if it does not 
double the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, of course, this is 
all controlled by the maximum rate which we are going to provide 
in the amendment, of which I think I gave the Senator a copy. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator did not give me copies of any 
amendments to-day except the one that I asked him for, which 
related to the first paragraph. In this connection I wish to 
say, Mr. President, that the committee ought to report its 
amendments and have them printed in advance of the consid- 
eration of these schedules, 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment is printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This morning the whole debate centered 
about an amendment which was not reported until after the 
paragraph had been read. The Senator from Utah in connec- 
tion with this amendment states that he proposes to offer the 
amendment submitted on the 18th of this month. I do not be- 
lieve there is any justification for this amendment. I believe 
that the House rate is adequate. I do not desire to take a 
great deal of time in discussing the subject. The whole mat- 
ter has been gone into; at least, it is intimately related to - 
matters which have heretofore been discussed in connection 
with the former paragraphs. I am ready to vote on the amend- 
ment if the Senator from Utah is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the reason 
the committee changed the number of leas from 8 to 12 is that 
the duty on hemp and hemp tow and hackled hemp was in- 
creased in paragraph 1001, and the increase as to the leas 
equalizes the increases that were so made. If in conference 
there should be any change made in the rates on hemp and 
hemp tow and hackled hemp, of course corresponding changes 
would necessarily follow as to the leas. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Now, I wish to ask the Senator from Utah 
why the amendment provides for 12 lea in line 21, on page 
132—— 

Mr. McCUMBER rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me finish my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And for 11 lea in line 10, on page 133? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
yield; and if so, to whom? 


Does the Senator from Utah 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the change in the number of lea to which he refers is made in 
order to bring about the proper equivalent ad valorem rate. 
That is why it is done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the ad valorem equivalent? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to give the Senator that, if 
he will allow me, for I have just had the computation made. 
The equivalent ad valorem on the latest prices is about 30 per 
cent on the first bracket. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What I do not understand is—and the 
question which I have just asked the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] relates to that—why the committee provide 12 lea in 
line 21, on page 132, and 11 lea in line 10, on page 133. It 
seems to me that the two ought to be the same. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the articles were the same, I will say to 
the Senator his contention would be correct; but in one case 
there is a single yarn and in the other threads, twines, and 
cord, The difference of one lea will make it exactly the same 
as fixed by the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House has eight lea in both places. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I know it did; but there was in the House 
bill a duty of only three-fourths of a cent a pound on hemp 
tow, and that was not enough to necessitate a change in the 
number of lea, but when we change the rate to 2 cents, then, 
of course, the difference is felt; in other words, there is a dif- 
ference of one lea. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no doubt that my 
friend the Senator from Utah has made a very lucid explana- 
tion of this matter, but I confess my inability to comprehend it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that he must under- 
stand that we have put the duty on backled hemp at 4 cents, 
instead of 13 cents, and, as we have provided a maximum rate 
and a minimum rate, in order to make the rates conform when 
the maximum rate may apply or the minimum rate may apply, 
we had to change the number of the lea because of the increase 
in the price per pound upon yarns of a certain size. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the reason the com- 
mittee proposes to change the number of lea is so as to increase 
the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a general statement of the matter; 
but why did the committee increase the number of lea to 12 in 
line 21, on page 132, and only to 11 in line 10, on page 183? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because when the maximum rate or the mini- 
mum rate is applied in any case the difference would be repre- 
sented in the difference that we have made in the number of lea. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
referred to the maximum and the minimum rates. I notice his 
amendment proposes a minimum rate of 30 per cent in lieu 
of that formerly reported by the Finance Committee of 35 per 
cent, and that his present amendment proposes a maximum 
rate of not more than 40 per cent ad valorem. I inquire of 
the Senator from Utah why he proposes to impose a maximum 
rate in this case and does not impose a maximum rate in 
line 19? The amendment which he has submitted does not 
affect that provisien which establishes a minimum rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean in the proviso 
which reads: 

Provided, That the duty on the foregoing threads, twine, and cords 
shall be not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that is exactly what I mean. It 
would seem that if the minimum dnd maximum provision which 
the Senator now proposes, which reads— 

Provided, That the duty on any of the feregoing yarns shall not be 
less than 30 per cent nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem— 
should prevail, there should also be a modification in line 19, 
whieh, as now submitted by the committee, only provides for a 
minimum of 40 per cent ad valorem, but does not embrace any 
maximum whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that the 40 per cent 
rate in this case will be the rate that will apply. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But why does not the Senator then provide 
that the rate shall be 40 per cent ad valorem, instead of “ not 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if the price declines, then, of course, 
the rate may be more, x 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that does not explain my first ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senator wished to understand why 
we do not provide for a maximum rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the committee insists upon a maximum 


as to yarns. why should they be content as to a minimum on 
threads, twines, and cords? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the minimum will apply in every case, 
I will say to the Senator. 


The prices have increased so rapidly that the minimum of 
40 per cent will apply in all cases under the prices of to-day or 
any prices which may prevail. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the use, then, of a specific rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Specific rates are provided because the prices 
may fluctuate greatly in the future, and we did not want any 
of these rates to be less than 40 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the price may also change the other 


way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it may. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I inquire why should there not be 
a maximum as to the twine, cords, and threads if there is a 
maximum imposed on the yarns? I am really seeking for in- 
formation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the maximum in the other paragraph 
is no more than the minimum that is applied here. The same 
provision has been made in the cotton schedule and other sched- 
ules withont a maximum. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On this amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to cali the roll, 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the former ballot, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the preceding ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the last vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” t 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
s: nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to the 
transfer of my pair us heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same transfer of my pair as on 
the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as previously, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
ag on the previous vote regarding my pair, I will withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrmx1ams] to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], anc vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senater from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ball Goodin, cLean Phipps 
Borah Jones, Wash, McNary Rawson 
Broussard Kellogg oses Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Nelson Spenar 
Calder Keyes New Sterling 
Capper Lenroot Newberry Wadsworth 
Cummins . Lodge Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Curtis McCormick Norbeck Willis 
Ernst McCumber Oddie 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Pepper 

NAYS—21. 
Ashurst King Sheppard Underwood 
Caraway Myers Simmons Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Overman Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Pomerene Stanley 

lass Swanson 
Heflin Robinson Trammell 
NOT VOTING—8T. 

Brandegee France La Follette Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry McKellar Sutherland 
Colt Hale Norris Townsend 
Crow Harreld Owen Warren 
Culberson Harris Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Harrison Pittman Weller 
du Pont Hitchcock Poindexter Williams 
Edge Johnson Reed 
Blkins Jones, N. Mex. Shields 
Fernald Ladd Shortridge 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the senatorial primary in 
Missouri will be held within two weeks. The Democratic can- 
didate for Senator and the Republican candidate for Senator 
will both be selected a week from next Tuesday, August 1. The 
only reason I have for occupying the time of the Senate for a 
moment on this matter is to correct what may be a false im- 
pression in the minds of some of my colleagues with regard to 
my own relationship to the Democratic primary. 

It is perfectly fair to say that national interest in the Mis- 
souri Democratic primary is far greater than in the Republican 
primary. This is largely due to the fact that my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who 
has such a well-deserved and national reputation not only as a 
great political fighter but as an orator and debater unequaled 
in power and yigor, is himself a contestant in that primary. 
The interest in Missouri is all the keener because of the intense 
character of the campaign. 

The senior Senator from Missouri is declaring to very large 
audiences every day that his opponent, Mr. Long, is so dry in 
the country as to resemble a camel, and that when he, Mr. Long, 
campaigns in the city of St. Louis, which is by the Mississippi, 
or in the city of Kansas, which borders on the Kaw, he is so wet 
as to resemble a fish. Senator REED is also saying in Missouri 
that Mr. Long, according to his own description of himself, has 
reduced himself to the position of a human phonograph, so that 
in case he ever entered the Senate he would do nothing more 
than record and repeat the thoughts and the words of a possible 
Democratic President; that he is a mere automaton; so that 
when a possible Democratic President, as in a Punch and Judy 
show, pulls the strings he will act in response to that presi- 
dential pull. Then the Senator, in the graphic way of which 
he is a master, points out the fact that he himself might be the 
President of the United States, and he portrays to the great 
audiences if he, the senior Senator from Missouri, were the 
President of the United States, how tragic would be the situa- 
tion for Mr. Long in the Senate of the United States, and have 
to record only the thoughts and words of the then President in 
the White House. 

All this, Mr. President, from one side is answered by the 
other; for Mr. Long says constantly to audiences not as large 
as those of the senior Senator from Missouri that as for him- 
self—and he is speaking largely to Democrats who were born 
and bred in the Democratic Party, and who love it and believe 
in it—he (Mr. Long) is not “an occasional Democrat”; he 
(Mr. Long) never stabbed the Democratic Party in the back 
or ambushed it from the side; he (Mr. Long) never went to 
the State of Wisconsin and made speeches for a Republican 
candidate; and so the battle goes on along these lines of great 
issues, 

Mr. President, everyone is keenly interested. Every morn- 
ing the people look to see what the latest utterance of either 
candidate is. I share in that curiosity. I want to get all 
the reliable information I can about this contest. I am in- 
tensely interested in it, and I have sought for all the reliable 
information I can get, and I will continue to seek and welcome 
such information. May I say to the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], whose language the other day I re- 
sent, that nothing he ever has said will change that purpose 
with me, nor will anything he may say, if again, under the 
influence of heat or excitement or other impulses, he sees fit 
to rise in the Senate and in tearful, lachrymose tones cry out 
as he did the other day, that his heart is troubled, that his 
grief is sore, that he in tenderness, not in anger or resentment, 
as he was quick to add, feels called upon to chide the press 
and the Senate and the people of the United States for some 
fancied charge which in his then condition of mind he imagined 
they had made against me on account of some fancied inter- 
ference on my part in a Democratic primary; a moment’s 
sober, calm thought would have convinced the Senator there 
was no charge ever made—nor was there any such inter- 
ference on my part; and I may say quickly that I am not con- 
cerned if the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], in 
the same condition of mind, should again seek, as he did the other 
day, to assume the artistic pose of the Statue of Liberty and 
cry out in vociferous tones against what he was pleased to 
call “damnable, pernicious interference” in a Democratic 
primary. All the reliable information I can get on the pri- 
mary in my State I shall continue to welcome, 

But I do want to say to my colleagues—and this is the pur- 
pose for which I speak—that interested as I am in the con- 
test I have not, directly or indirectly, in any way or manner, 
even attempted to interfere in this Democratic primary. The 
Democrats of Missouri are people of intelligence and courage 
and independence, and they will settle their own primary con- 


tests precisely as in their conscience and their judgment they 
see best to do. I do not presume that I could interfere in a 
Democratic primary, and I certainly would not so interfere if I 
could, I have no hesitation in saying to the Senate, as I have 
said many times in private conversation, that personally I 
should be glad if my distinguished colleague were renominated 
by his party. No one can be any quicker than I to recognize 
nor more sincere to admire the great gifts and powers with 
which my colleague is so abundantly endowed, and I do not 
propose to be put in a false position in regard to that matter, 
and certainly not by the senior Senator from Kentucky, who, 
sir, when my colleague had his political life in the balance in 
the Democratic convention in San Francisco, when his prestige 
as a man and his right as a delegate and his standing in his 
party at home were all at stake—the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stanrey], who was a delegate at large at that 
convention, so far as I can find out from the record of that 
convention, was absolutely silent in behalf of my colleague and 
intentionally impotent in his behalf. God save us from alleged 
friends who, when a word or act will help, remain silent and 
then become vociferously vehement only when nothing that they 
can say will be of any possible benefit! 

I do not agree with my colleague in many of the positions he 
takes nor often in the way he defends or adyocates them, but 
this is not inconsistent with a real friendship for him as a 
man or sincere admiration for his outstanding ability. 

Mr. President, I may say that when this primary is over, 
settled by the Republicans with regard to their candidate and 
by the Democrats with regard to their candidate, I shall in 
every way in my power seek to secure the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic candidate and to insure the election of the Republican 
candidate. May I say, sir, not as a matter of mere boastful 
prophecy but as the result of a real conviction, that I have 
perfect confidence that Missouri in 1922, as she did in 1920, 
and in 1918, and in 1910, and in 1908, and in 1904, as she has 
in every presidential campaign in the last 18 years, with the 
exception of once when the Republican Party was divided and 
once when the slogan He kept us out of war” misled many 
thousands of Missourians, will again record her adherence to 
the principles of the Republican Party. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, “methinks the lady doth 
protest too much.” This sudden devotion on the part of the 
junior Senator from Missouri for the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri is too much. This display of interest in his colleague 
and love for him is too sudden.” 

Jnr REED had enough to carry and enough to bear without 
this doubtful show of affection. I have never seen anything 
like it in my life, the junior Senator from Missouri throwing 
his loving arms around the senior Senator from Missouri. 
There is only one other such instance in truth or fiction. Un- 
der the shadows of Gethsemane there was a loving kiss, as sin- 
cere, and let us hope more deadly, than the kiss of the junior 
Senator from Missouri upon the cheek of the senior Senator 
from Missouri. 

The junior Senator from Missouri charges that in the more 
or less personal conflict between the President of the United 
States and the senior Senator from Missouri I did not align 
myself with the senior Senator from Missouri. As long as 
American history is written men will recall the meeting of 
those intellectual Titans. During a great part of this contro- 
versy- the President had said that “politics was adjourned.” 
Two able and patriotic men took different views of the best 
way to preserve the honor of the flag and the security of the 
Nation. In that fight I was upon the side of Woodrow Wilson. 
I was with Woodrow Wilson for the League of Nations, and 
Reep was against the League of Nations. I never failed to 
support the President. I have followed him as a Representa- 
tive in Congress, as Governor of Kentucky. as a Senator “ with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning,” and as the friend and 
champion of Woodrow Wilson—yea, more, as the follower of 
Thomas Jefferson and of Andrew Jackson; as a Democrat first 
and as a friend of the President or any other living man 
second. 

I did resent and do resent the sly and cunning tactics of the 
junior Senator from Missouri, which deceive nobody save him- 
self. Is there a Senator upon the other side so dense as not 
to know that when he gets busy in his State in polling the 
vote of the other side and announces which candidate will 
win there is going to be “something doing’? Is there a 
Senator upon the other side so weak and inefficient, so lacking 
in influence or in power, that he can make a poll of his State 
without more or less deadly effect? If I should poll the Re- 
publican Party in Kentucky, I would look for results some- 
where along the line. When Jim Watson begins to poll the Demo- 
crats in Indiana I am going to put on my war paint In Kem 
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tueky and come across and give succor to my suffering brethren, 
because I know the devil will be to pay when he gets busy 
over there in our family. I would bitterly resent it if the 
Senator from Indiana, in a fight between Tom Taggart and 
somebody else, would get up here and tell us just who is going 
to win, “for I have made a poll of Indiana.” Could I pay 
the gallant, astute, gifted, and fearless leader of the old guard 
a higher compliment than to say it would mean big trouble? 
Could I cover him with greater contempt than to say it was 
idle curiosity and that Ji Watson was either impotent or 
stupid; that he lacked either in personal prestige or intel- 
lectual foree; that he could do a thing of that kind and not do 
damage? 

I may have wronged the junior Senator from Missouri, 
possibly did wrong him, in my assumption that it was not at 
most a pernicious and objectionable interference. He assures 
us now that he can do that sort of thing and not hurt anybody. 
I would not say so unkind a thing of the junior Senator from 
Missouri. I assume, what may be a foolish assumption, that 
he has or he ought to have some influence, that he exercises or 
ought to exercise some power in his State, and when he runs 
his gentle and delicate nose into a Democratic primary he is 
going to hear from me, whether it be a Wilson or an anti- 
Wilson Democrat that he attempts to reach either by cunning, 
by treachery, or by an effusive utterance of questionable 
affection. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment is on page 132, 
line za to strike out “8” and insert in lieu thereof 12,“ so as 
to read: 

Finer than 12 lea and not finer than 60 lea. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I claim the attention of the 
Senate for a few minutes to discuss a number of amendments 
intimately related in this schedule. It is observed that the 
pending amendment, and other amendments in paragraph 1004, 
greatly increase—in fact, they double—the present rates on 
yarns made of flax, hemp, or ramie. If these rates on yarns 
are adopted, they will become the basis or the justification for 
the exceedingly high rates elsewhere in the schedule on woven 
fabrics, and goods manufactured from flax, hemp, or ramie. 

To illustrate: The committee proposes, as a logical sequence 
of these raises in the rates on the yarns and threads, to in- 
crease very materially the rates on the fabrics woven from 
articles included in paragraphs 1008a, 1009, 1011, 1012, 1013, 
1015, and 1016, flax, hemp, or ramie particularly. 

By way of illustration, I refer to the first-mentioned para- 
graph, relating to woven fabrics. It is proposed in paragraph 
1008a to levy a duty on— 


Woven fabrics, not including articles finished or unfinished, of flax, 


hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value (except such as are commonly used 
as paddings or interlinings in clothing), exceeding 30 and not exceed- 
ing 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
weighing not less than 41 and not more than 12 ounces per re 
yard, and exceeding 12 inches but not exceeding 24 inches in width, 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

In the same paragraph, as it is numbered, there is a rate the 
equivalent of 60 per cent ad valorem oh certain classes of 
thread, and another rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 1009 provides: 


Woven fabries, not inelnding articles finished or of flax, 
hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber except cotton, or of which 
these substances or any of them is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate originally proposed was 50 per cent, but, as I under- 
stand it, the committee now proposes to make it 45 per cent ad 
valorem. Paragraph 1011 provides: 

Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the 
whole surface, and manufactures in any form, made or cut from any 
of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

In paragraph 1013 there is a duty of 60 per cent proposed 
on certain classes of towels and napkins, and 50 per cent on 
certain other classes, and on sheets and pillow cases a duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

These, in the main, are articles of common and necessary use. 
There is no linen industry of substantial importance in the 
United States, and the rates which are proposed, and which, 
according to the contention of the committee, are the logical 
consequence of the adoption of the pending rates on yarn of 
hemp, flax, or ramie, are exceedingly high. 


I have a letter from Mr. Carleton Schaller, manufacturers’ 
agent, 350 Broadway, which pertains to the matter and which 
I wish to read, as follows: 


New Tonk, July 1, 1922. 
Senator Josxyn T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. — 

Str: * * From press accounts it is understood that the du 
as by the Finance Committee of the Senate on paddings 
of linen will be 60 per cent ad valorem. As you know, the present rate 
in the Underwood bill is 30 per cent ad valorem. These goods are 
ype in Belgium and Ireland and have never been manufactured in 

his country, either under a Republican or a Democratic tariff. The 
reasons are mostly due to climatic conditions and also because the 
preparation of flax yarn is a very laborious one, and the American 
farmers have never been willing to undertake it. 

Inasmuch as there is no domestie industry to protect, it would seem 
that the increase in duty of 30 to 60 cent ad valorem will impose a 
very unjust burden on the ultimate consumer. The clothing trade 
ever since 1920 has been seer to reduce costs, as the public has 
amps refused to Day high prices for cloth in the retail 

om your investigations you doubtless know that Ireland im- 
ported approximately 90 per cent of its flax in pre-war days from Rus- 
sia. Inasmuch as that country has not been a producer for the past 
three years there is a yery acute scarcity of flax, and attempts to raise 
this in other countries have so far been unsuccessful. With the hi 
prices that are to be expected for — to come and with a duty of 

cent ad valorem the result will be that the use of this canvas will 
greatly curtailed, with a subsequent loss of revenue to the Govern- 


ment. 
It is sincerely hoped that some of these arguments will 
consideration on the Senate floor. N 
Respectfully, 
CARLETON SCHALLER. 

Mr. President, the facts relating to the subject are sum- 
marized in the Tariff Information Survey relating to yarns, 
thread, and cordage of vegetable fibers other than cotton. At 
page 36 the following statement is found: 

Ramie sliver or roving was not specifically mentioned prior to the 
act of 1909. Imports of sliver are relatively insignificant, amountin 
to only $60,263 in 1912, with a ae 4 of 35 per cent, and to only 80.707 
in 1914, with the duty reduced to 15 per cent. In 1920 they amoun 
to $5,438. 

The facts in this connection require no argument. They 
are very convincing that high rates of duty on this product are 
not justified. 

The following facts, therefore, should be kept in mind in connection 
with imports of all classes of flax, hemp, and ramie yarns: (1) The 
total quantity imported is normally not over 2,500, pounds, or 
perhaps 15 per cent of our total consumption; (2) this is composed 
chietty of coarse and medium counts, the bulk of it not finer than 40 
len; (3) counts finer than 40 lea are not produced in considerable 
amounts in the United States and imports of it are, in the main, 
noncompetitive; (4) reduction of the average duty on all classes from 
approximately 40 er cent ad valorem to about 19 per cent by the 
act of 1913 had little effect either uj total imports or upon any 
particular class, although the chan classification creates a decep- 


tive fluctuation as regards coarse and medium leas. 

It would seem, therefore, that imports were largely su erection’ A 
to domestic production. Manufacturers, because of d ult co 
tions, have not found it profitable to extend production too close to 
the total amount of domestic consumption where risks of loss from 
varying demand are most felt. 

From this statement of fact it must be apparent that the 
only purpose of levying the high rates proposed by the Finance 
Committee on the yarns embraced in paragraph 1004, hemp, 
flax, or ramie, is to justify the imposition of very greatly in- 
creased rates on the manufactured products. In any event 
the amendments reported by the committee disclose that it 
is the purpose of the committee to raise to the enormous 
figure of from 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem the rates to be im- 
posed upon the manufactured articles, many of which are not, 
and some of which can not be, successfully produced in the 
United States. 

In that view of the matter I feel justified in urging the 
Senate to reject the pending amendment and thus force a 
revision of the committee’s proposed rates on hemp, flax, and 
ramie yarns, for if we approve of the proposed rates on 
yarns, that approval will be urged by the representatives 
of the committee as a convincing justification for the existing 
high rates imposed in succeeding paragraphs on the fabrics 
and other products manufactured from hemp, flax, and ramie, 

It so happens that in the way the committee are presenting 
their amendments, the sense of the Senate on the subject can 
be tested by a single vote on the amendment fixing minimum 
and maximum duties proposed by the Senator from Utah at 
not less than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

That amendment has not yet been reached, but it is my 
purpose when the Senate considers it to submit amendments 
reducing the rates respectively to 20 per cent minimum and 
80 per cent maximum. By a record vote on that amendment 
the sense of the Senate can be accurately tested on the yarns 
which enter into the fabrics embraced in other paragraphs, 
yarns made from hemp, flax, and ramie, concerning which there 
are a number of committee amendments in paragraph 1004. 

Mr. President, with this statement I shall content myself 
for the present, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 
182, in line 12, before the word “cents,” to strike out “8” 
and insert “10,” so as to read: 

Finer than 12 lea and not finer than 60 10 cents pound 
a one-half of 1 cent per pound atditional fos each lea 25 part of 
a lea, e 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statements which have 
already been made respecting other amendments apply with 
equal force to the pending amendment. I am content to take 
a vote on the amendment without further discussion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Asststant SECRETARY. On page 132, in line 24, the 
committee proposes to strike out “8” and insert “12,” so as to 
read: “one-half of 1 cent per pound additional for each lea 
or part of a lea in excess of 12.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 
183, in line 1, after the word “ boiled,” where the committee 
proposes to insert “2 cents per pound; when,“ so as to read: 

And in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing yarns when boiled, 
2 cents per pound; when bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 5 cents 
per pound, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Utah if he can 
inform the Senate what will be the approximate corresponding 
ad valorem equivalent for that duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be difficult to state, because it covers 
every count of yarn and is a specific duty. I could not say off- 
hand. If it were yarns that cost $1 a pound, it would be 
2 per cent. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that it is 
a reduction from the House rate on boiled yarns. I did not 
see how it was possible to account for more than 2 cents a 
pound in the boiling of the yarn. The loss is more when 
bleached or dyed or otherwise treated. The loss there is 5 
cents, but the House provided 5 cents even for the boiling. I 
could not see how it would be possible to have more than 2 
cents loss in boiling. That js the reason why the amendment 
was made by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself think the amendment to which I 
have referred is an improvement over the House provision in 
that the committee reduces the protective rate for boiled yarn 
from 5 cents to 2 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only a compensatory rate, I will say to 
the Senator, because when the yarn is boiled there is a loss 
that would equal 3 or 4 per cent, and, as was claimed by the 
manufacturers, 6 per cent in some cases is involved in the 


waste. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I had assumed that the process of boiling, 
which is protected by 2 cents a pound, was approximately the 
same for all yarns, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is a still further loss, I will say to 
the Senator, in the dyeing and bleaching and the treatment 
they may have other than the simple boiling. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the ad valorem equivalent 
would depend upon the price of the yarns, and the yarns would 
vary, but what I was trying to do was to secure for the Senate 
information as to what amount of protection it is proposed 
to extend to the process of boiling through the 2 cents per 
pound rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were 50 cents a pound, of course 2 cents 
would be 4 per cent. If it rans down into the real fine yarns, 
where the price would run up to $1 a pound, the rate would be 
2 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I understand the matter before 
the Senate now is the rate fixed upon what might be denomi- 
nated. the intermediate products—that is, intermediate between 
the raw product and the finished article which enters into 
household consumption, 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the single yarns, 

Mr. KING. As I understand the schedule, we provide very 
high duties upon the importations of yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Between 30 and 40 per cent. 

Mr. KING. That is done notwithstanding the fact that yarns 
which are employed in the manufacture of certain products and 
whick are comprised under the schedule are all imported; that 
is to say, we do not produce them in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. We produce a considerable quantity of the 
yarns in the United. States. 

Mr. KING. I will ask my colleague if the percentage is very 
great, measured by the entire consumption? 


Mr. SMOOT. Hemp yarn for sale in 1919 was 1,455,000 
pounds, valued at $829,000. Flax yarn for sale was 2,622,000 
pounds, valued at $872,000. 

Mr. KING. Were those domestic products? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those were the domestic products manufac- 
tured for sale. I will say that it is difficult to ascertain the con- 
sumption. All we can do is to estimate. There are no statisties 
that we can find, but it is estimated all the way from.18,000,000 
to 25,000,000 pounds. That is as near as we can get to it. 

Mr. KING. This schedule emphasizes, to my mind, some of 
the vices which may be developed through an improper pro- 
tective policy. There is justification, from the protective stand- 
point, in imposing tariff duties upon imported articles where 
there is some production in the United States, where the in- 
dustry may grow to large proportions, and may measurably 
satisfy the demands of the people; but this schedule deals with 
flax and jute and hemp, the raw products, the intermediate 
products, and the finished product. The overwhelming portion 
of the finished product, the raw products, and all of the grades 
of intermediates are imported. Now it is proposed to place a 
heavy rate of duty upon intermediates which are not produced 
here. That, of course, will raise the price of the intermediates 
to the purchaser in the United States, and when he manufac- 
tures those intermediates into towels or cordage or the various 
forms of the finished product covered by this schedule, and that 
high tariff is carried on, of course, to the finished product. 
Then, in order to take care of those who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of the towels and the cordage and the various forms of 
the finished product, another very high tariff is imposed. So we 
have at least two and possibly three rates of tariff imposed 
upon the very products that finally reach the consumer. Mani- 
festly by the time the consumer buys those products the prices 
must be inordinately high. 

It is obvious that that creates an unhealthful condition; it 
perpetuates an injustice. Those who support this policy are 
trying to stimulate industries which are based upon importa- 
tions, and the importations will always exist or will continue 
for an indefinite period. A tariff is placed upon the raw pred- 
ucts; a tariff is put upon all forms of intermediates; and then 
a tariff is put upon all forms of the finished product. Thereby 
the tariffs are pyramided so that the ultimate consumer, the 
buyer of the finished articles, is compelled to pay enormous 
prices for them. 

Now, is it worth the effort to pursue a policy of that kind? 
Even protectionists, it seems to me, ought to pause before they 
consent to adopt a policy that must eventuate in exactly the 
situation that is disclosed in the consideration of this par- 
ticular schedule. 

Mr. President, if we are producing in the United States raw 
materials substantially sufficient to care for the wants of the 
people and desire to encourage the manufacture of those raw 
materials into the finished product, and therefore favor a reason- 
able protection to bring that about, that is one thing; but where 
we import the greater part of the raw material and put a tariff 
upon that and then put a tariff upon the intermediates that are 
produced in other countries from similar raw material, and 
then put a tariff upon the multiform finished products, we are 
placing burdens upon the American people which, it seems to 
me, may not be justified, 

I think this entire schedule is wrong, that it is inequitable, 
and that it ought to be revised. It is not scientific from a pro- 
tectionist standpoint; it does not measure up to the philosophy 
and the standard of conduct which are supposed to guide the 
honest protectionist in his advocacy of the protection policy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rosson] has correctly stated that the decision at 
which we arrived in fixing the rate in the schedules which he 
was then discussing must necessarily reach forward into the 
subsequent paragraphs; the Senator is absolutely correct as to 
that; but the Senator has already crossed the bridge—at least, 
the Senate has crossed it for him, for we really started on this 
scale when we voted for duties of 2 and 4 cents on the raw 
material, As we have increased those duties, the Senator ad- 
mits that we must necessarily make a differential in the yarn 
and another differential in the cloth produced from the yarn. 

The only question that is before the Senate, it having decided 
in the first place to place a duty of 2 cents a pound upon the 
tow and 4 cents a pound upon the “line of hemp,” is whether 
the additional amount that we are placing upon the yarn and 
the still further additional amount we are placing upon the 
fabric are proper and just differentials. I have heard no argu- 
ment to indicate that the committee have given one penny more 
than was necessary to make the proper differential, having 
once adopted the 2-cent and 4-cent rates. So that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the only question we have got before us. As the 


junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] has stated, having de- 
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cided that we will place a duty upon the raw material, it will 
be carried into the yarn, and from the yarn it will be carried 
into the fabric, and the junior Senator from Utah thinks that 
that is a bad policy. 

Mr. President, we have a very important silk industry in the 
United States. We do not produce raw silk here—and yet, 
should we destroy that industry? Silk is produced abroad and 
is imported here in its raw state and converted into threads 
and all kinds of fabrics. A mighty silk industry has been cre- 
ated in the United States. If the theory of the junior Senator 
from Utah were correct, then we should withdraw all duties 
and bring every fabric of silk from foreign looms, I think we 
are justified, Mr. President, in the protection of jute, of ramie, 
and of flax straw, in order that we may create a linen industry 
2 the United States, just as we have created the silk industry 

ere, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, just a word in reply to 
some of the observations which have been made by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. The Senate has not increased the pro- 
posed duty on the raw material of flax. It is true that it has 
increased the duty on hemp, but the Senator will recall that it 
did that over my persistent and very earnest protest. We have 
not yet crossed the bridge; we have walked out on it a little 
distance, but there is ample time for the committee to do in the 
case of these amendments just what it has done as to hundreds 
of other amendments in this bill since it first reported it— 
namely, to correct them to conform to what the facts and the 
necessities of industry justify. 

I have already said that the whole question of the policy 
which the Senate is to express in this bill respecting duties on 
flax yarns will be decided in connection with the amendment 
next to be considered and the amendment which will be pro- 
posed to that committee amendment, 

With this statement I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 1004, page 133, line 
4, after the word “yarns,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “not finer than 8 lea shall be not less than 20 per cent ad 
valorem; on any of the foregoing yarns finer than 8 lea, not 
less than 23 per cent ad valorem,” and to insert “shall not be 
8 than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
rend: 

Provided, That the duty on any of the foregoing yars shall not be 
less than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this is an important amend- 
ment and I think there ought to be more Senators here, I am 
going to ask for a record vote on this amendment, and so I 
intend to suggest the absence of a quorum. I am going to pre- 
sent an amendment to the committee amendment and explain 
it briefly, and then take a record vote on it, because it will have 
a great influence on the action which the Senate will take sub- 
sequently on the paragraphs relating to fabrics of hemp, flax, 
and ramie. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Arkansas to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the roll is called I 
desire to propose the following amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, namely, to strike out 30“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “20,” and to strike out 40“ and to insert in lieu 
thereof “30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to change the rate 
in the amendment of the committee by striking out “ 30,“ in the 
first instance, and inserting in lieu thereof 20,“ and by strik- 
ing out “40,” in the second instance, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “80.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. : 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Broussard Glass Ladd New 
Bursum Gooding Lenroot Newberry 
Calder Hale Lodge Norbeck 
Capper Heflin McCormick Oddie 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex McCumber Overman 
Cummins Jones, Wash McKinley Pepper 
Curtis Kellogg McLean Phipps 
Dial Kendrick MeNary Pomerene 
Ernst Keyes Moses usde 
Frelinghuysen Klug Nelson Rawson 


JULY 21, 
Sheppard Spencer Trammell Willis 
Smit Sterling Wadsworth 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment has already been discussed, but only a few Senators were 
present when that discussion occurred. It is not my intention 
to go over the matter in detail again, but I feel justified in 
making a brief statement. 

This amendment is so framed and involves such issues that 
it will determine in large part the policy which the Senate will 
pursue not only touching yarns of flax, hemp, and ramie, but 
also fabrics woven from them and materials manufactured out 
of them. The proposal of the committee is to place a minimum 
of 30 and a maximum of 40 per cent ad valorem on these yarns. 
My amendment will reduce the minimum to 20 per cent and the 
maximum to 30 per cent, and if it prevails it will justify amend- 
ments subsequently to be offered to the committee amendments 
relating to the fabrics and materials manufactured from these 
yarns, materially reducing them. 

As already stated, the object of these high duties on the 
yarns is to justify very material increases upon the products 
representing higher stages of manufacture. I think those fates 
are too high, that the maximum and minimum rates proposed 
by the committee on the yarns are excessive, and in order to 
test the sense of the Senate on the subject I have proposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a brief statement for the 
record, and for the record only, so far as that is concerned, 

The difference in competitive prices of foreign and domestic 
flax yarn, as far as the committee were able to ascertain such 
prices, has determined the rates of duty named. The spinning 
industry is the key industry of flax weaving in the United 
States. Consequently the rates of duty provided should be 
sufficient to maintain this industry in the United States and 
provide an incentive to its further expansion and the conse- 
quent lower cost. At present, it is the practice of many 
weavers of flax fabrics to import yarn because of cheaper 
prices. This has reacted against the expansion of the spinning 
industry in the United States. The spinning industry in the 
United States should at least have an equal opportunity with 
the foreign spinner in its own market. This it has not had 
with the present rates of duty. 

The imports of 1921 are less in quantity than the imports 
of 1914 but greater than the imports of 1910, This is ex- 
plained by the tremendously decreased use in the world of flax 
products due to curtailment of flax production in Russia. Rela- 
tively, compared with the total production of flax in the world, 
the imports were greater in 1921 than in 1914. The advantage 
which the foreign spinner had over domestic spinners can be 
illustrated by the following price comparisons on dry-spun weft 
yarns: 

The foreign price of 12-lea tow yarns is 22 cents per pound. 
These are the prices of to-day. Adding the duty of 8.8 cents— 
40 per cent of 22 in the Senate bill—gives 30.8 cents. The 
price of the same domestic yarn is 50 cents, the difference rep- 
resenting landing charges and profit. The foreign price of 
18-lea tow yarn is 31 cents. Adding the duty of 12.4 cents per 
pound—40 per cent of 31—gives 43.4 cents. The price of 
the domestic yarn of the same count and type is 55 cents a 
pound. ‘The difference, again, represents landing charges and 
profit. 

Mr. President, what the Senator from Arkansas has said is 
absolutely true. Whatever action we take now upon this 
amendment will have an effect upon every fabric paragraph in 
this schedule; and if we adopt a rate now upon the yarns 
included in this paragraph, it must be carried through all of 
the paragraphs of the bill. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas is agreed to, I want to say frankly to the Sen- 
ate that the following rates in the fabric schedules ought to be 
decreased; but under the prices existing to-day there is not 
any question but that the rates offered by the committee, re- 
duced as they have been, ought to be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with some of the state- 
ments contained in the paper just read by the Senator from 
Utah I find no fault. I want to inform the Senate before the 
vote is taken that the rates proposed by the committee are sub- 
stantially double the rates under existing law, and that the 
rates in the fabric paragraphs are very great increases indeed 
over those now in force. This will represent a very heavy 
burden upon the American consumer. The importations are 
less now than in 1914; production of the raw material has been 
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curtailed throughout the world; and I do not believe there is 
any justification for what I term the excessive rates proposed 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON, IJ ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 5 Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement my pair and its transfer as on 
the last yote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAE (when bis name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement of the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr, ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ y ea. n 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and vote 


“ yea. n 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jossson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD} to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncocx] and vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—20. 


Borah Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Swanson 
Caraway King Sheppard Trammell 
Dial Myers Simmons Underwood 
Glass n Smith Walsh, 
Heflin Pomerene Stanley Walsh, Mont, 
NAYS—37. 
Broussard Jones, Wash. McLean Ransdell 
Bursum Kellogg McNary Rawson 
Calder Kendrick loses Smoot 
Capper Keyes Nelson Spencer 
Cummins Ladd New Sterling 
Curtis Lenroot Newberry Warren 
Ernst Nicholson illis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Oddie 
Gooding McCumber Pepper 
Hale McKinley Phipps 
NOT VOTING—89. 
Ashurst Elkins La Follette hortrid: 
11 Fernald McKellar tanfield 
randegee Fietcher Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron France Norris wnsend 
It Gerry Owen Wadsworth 
Ow Harreld Pago Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Harris *Pittman ‘Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Harrison Poindexter Weller 
du Pont Hitchcock Reed 111 
Johnson Shields 
So Mr. Ronhixsox's amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
1004, page 183, line 10, to strike out “8 lea, 16” and insert 
“11 lea, 18},” so as to read: ~ 


Threads, twines, and cords, composed of two or more yarns of flax. 


r ramie, or a mixture of any of erg oer ptr together, the size 
arae e aingle yarn of which is not finer than 11 lea, 183 cents per 
pound. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this amendment is a very 
material increase, but I am of the opinion that it is consistent 
with the amendments which the Senate has already agreed to 
in this paragraph. As I stated a few moments ago, my purpose 
in offering the last amendment which was rejected by the 
Senate was to test out the sense of the Senate on the policy 
of imposing high rates of duty on these yarns itor the purpose 
of justifying the exceedingly high rates on the fabrics and 


materials manufactured from them. I shall oppose the adop- 
tion of the amendment, but I am ready for a vote. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 133, line 11, to strike out 
“8” and insert “11”; on the same line, to strike out “16” 
and insert “18}”; and on line 13, to strike out “8” and insert 
“11,” so as to read: 
finer than 11 lea and not finer than 60 1 
three-fourths of 1 t — tan or ofa 
lea in excess of 11; ‘finer than 60. aa 56 8 per 8 “thy 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 14, after the words “ per 
pound,” to insert a semicolon and the following words: 
and in addition Sey kee on an 
cords when boiled, 2 cents ay ee Seer bund ae 8 
wise treated, 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not believe this amend- 
ment is either necessary or justified. Nearly all the yarns to 
which it applies and to which the rates preceding this amend- 
ment apply are bleached or dyed, and it is but another way of 
adding increased duties upon these yarns. I shall vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the able Senator 
from Arkansas if he is able to advise us approximately the cost 
of all of the products embraced in this schedule? I appreciate 
that I am asking a question which may not be answered with- 
out a vast amount of research. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think it would be physically or 
mentally possible to answer the question as the Senator has 
asked it. This is an important schedule, and the imposition of 
these very high rates, in pursuance of the policy of the Finance 
Committee, will unquestionably impose a very heavy burden on 
the consumers of these products; but it would not be possible 
to state the value of the articles which would be affected by the 
rates of duty from any information which I have. I do not 
know whether the senior Senator from Utah can give that infor- 
mation or not. I will say to the senior Senator from Utah that 
his colleague has asked the value of the products to which this 
amendment applies, or the probable value of them, so as to 
reach a conclusion as to the amount of additional cost which 
would be imposed on the consumers of these commodities by 
reason of the duty. I take it that is the purpose of the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. KING. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision was inserted for the reason 
that when linen is boiled it loses from 10 to 20 per cent in 
weight, according to the time it is boiled. That has been 
demonstrated not only by practice, but the Tariff Commission 
itself states that that is the loss in weight. If the rate were 2 
cents a pound on 50-cent threads and yarns, it would be 4 per 
cent, but if a dollar, it would be only 2 per cent, and I can not 
tell what the price of these would be, 

Mr. KING.- If my colleague will pardon me, I do not think 
he quite understood the point I was getting at. This schedule, 
as my colleague, as the able Senator from North Dakota, and 
as the Senator from Arkansas have stated, is one of very great 
importance. It embraces hundreds of articles and commodities 
which enter into the lives of the people. What I was trying to 
get at was this: Approximately, what is the wholesale value 
of all the commodities and products embraced within this 


schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one can tell. 

Mr. KING. I appreciated that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They run from 12 cents a yard up to $20 a 
yard, 

Mr. KING. We have statistics as to the value of the articles’ 


covered by some of the schedules. For instance, the best figures 
we have as to the value of all of the products of the chemical 
industry in 1921 show that they were worth about three billion 
and between five and six hundred million dollars. 

Now, when we know the entire wholesale value of all the 
commodities and products comprised within the schedule, then 
we may form some estimate as to the additional cost by reason 
of the tariff rates. It seems to me that if we are able to 
ascertain the value of all the chemical products of the United 
States and all the woolen products of the United States and 
all the cotton products of the United States—I concede the 
value, perhaps, may not be accurate—we ought to be able to 
determine, because the commodities are less in number in this 
schedule than in the schedules to which I have referred, the 
aggregate value of all the products found under schedule 10 
of the bill. 

I am asking the question with a view to showing, if I may 
in just a moment, the tremendous additional cost to the Ameri- 
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can people by reason of the very high rates commencing with 
the raw materials, carried on to the intermediates, and carried 
still further and transferred to the various finished products 
embraced within the schedule. For instance, may I invite 
attention of the Senate briefly to what is embraced within the 
schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want me to give him the 
production in the United States of all items included within the 
schedule, including linoleum and everything else? 

Mr. KING. Yes; the products of jute, hemp, and flax, which 
are what may be denominated the primary elements or con- 
tents in the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall give in a very few moments the total as 
reported on the entire schedule. 

Mr. KING, While my colleague is doing that I should like to 
put in the Recorp some of the important items which are em- 
braced within the schedule to show how it affects the great 
mass of the American people. We are dealing with jute, flax, 
and hemp, and the intermediate products, yarns of all kinds, 
all of which bear high rates of duty, and then we come to some 
of the products, to wit: . 

Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred; gill nettings, 
nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for fishing; hose, suitable 
for conducting liquids or gases; fabrics, composed wholly of 
jute, plain woven, twilled, and all others not specially provided 
for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, nor 
rendered noninflammable; woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or 
ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is a com- 
ponent material of chief value; woven fabrics, such as are 
commonly used for paddings or interlinings in clothing, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these 
substances are, or either of them is, the component material of 
chief value; pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of 
vegetable fiber other than cotton, cut or uncut; table damask 
composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than 
cotton; towels and napkins, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these sub- 
stances are, or either of them is, the component material of 
chief value; sheets and pillow cases, composed wholly or in 
chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these substances are, or 
either of them is, the component material of chief value; fab- 
ries with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width and arti- 
cles made therefrom ; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, cords, 
tassels, composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton; tapes, composed wholly or in part of flax, 
woven with or without metal threads, on reels, spools, or other- 
wise; handkerchiefs, composed wholly or in chief value of vege- 
table fiber other than cotton, finished or unfinished; clothing 
and articles of wearing apparel of every description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than cotton, and 
whether manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided 
for; bags and sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics composed wholly 
of jute; bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, Linoleum, including corticine and 
cork carpet, floor oilcloth, or rugs made of linoleum or floor oil- 
cloth; common China, Japan, and India straw matting and floor 
coverings made therefrom; all other floor coverings not spe- 
cially provided for; matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan; mats 
made of cocoa fiber or rattan. 

So it will be seen that there are hundreds and, indeed, thou- 
sands of articles and duties provided for in the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. The production in the United States of all 
itepis falling within this schedule is approximately $190,000,000 
per year. 

Mr. KING. That is the wholesale value? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the wholesale value. 

Mr. KING. Did my colleague, in getting those figures, ascer- 
tain the importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I can give them to the Senator in a 
little while, but it will take a longer time than it did to get 
the production. 

Mr. KING. I shall not detain the Senate for that purpose. 
I have taken the time of the Senate, for which I apologize, to 
read into the Rxconp some of the items of the schedule to show 
how important it is. Many of us have been passing it along 
as if it were not important, but it will be observed that sub- 
stantially all the items or commodities are those which are 
used to a large extent by the great mass of the people. Of 
course with these high rates upon the raw material, upon all 
grades of intermediates, and upon the various forms of the 


finished product, all of which rates are pyramided and finally 
are transferred to the ultimate consumer, it is obvious that the 
cost to the American public by reason of these enormous tariff 
rates will be greatly increased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to express yery 
briefly and concisely the reason for giving a 2 cent per pound 
duty for the boiled. We are giving in the bill 10 cents a 
pound on these yarns. If a pound is boiled—depending, of 
course, upon its character, but on the average and the average 
length of boiling—there will be but eight-tenths of a pound 
left. Therefore there will bea loss of two-tenths of a pound, or 
two-tenths of 10 cents, or 2 cents. Hence we add 2 cents per 
pound for the boiling. If we failed to give the 2 cents per 
pound, then all would be imported in a boiled condition to 
lessen the duty. The 2 cents is simply about what would be 
the average of loss in the boiling. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I want to call attention to 
some of the fundamental facts underlying this question. Ac- 
cording to my information, I understand that of the element 
out of which these cords and twine and the ultimate woven 
fabric are made in one particular—that is, the hemp—we pro- 
duce perhaps about 40 per cent of the hemp that is used, but 
we do not produce a pound of the other elements included in 
the schedule. 

The American people, the great mass of manufacturers of 
certain articles, all the farmers of the country, the truck 
growers, the grain growers, the cotton growers, are dependent 
upon the manufactured form of the jute, the ramie, and the 
sisal, and the different forms of coarse cordage or coarse fiber 
to make the gunny sacks or bagging for the cotton, the bags 
in which the wheat is shipped, and so forth. All these articles 
are absolutely essential to enable the farmers of the country to 
get their products to market. 

Everyone knows that we should bend every effort here to try 
to lessen the cost of the articles upon which the American 
people are dependent for their daily living; and yet here, as to 
an article of which we do not produce a pound, we put a duty 
on the raw material. At a glance that would seem to be all 
right, even from the Democratic standpoint that it would be a 
revenue producer; but the moment that duty is paid at the 
customhouse and the raw material moves to the factory door 
the manufacturer takes advantage of it, and immediately calls 
for a compensatory duty on an article which he manufactures 
for the benefit of those who are to produce the material in this 
country, 

A little later on we will come to the question of cotton bag- 
ging. I want to point out to the Senate where there is a 
peculiarly unjust imposition upon the cotton producers of the 
country. Every man knows that the American producer of 
raw cotton sells his cotton under what is known as the c. i, £. 
and 6 contract—cost, insurance, freight, and 6 per cent deducted 
for tare, which means the bagging and the ties. Before ever the 
domestic or foreign buyer purchases a bale of American cot- 
ton he knocks off 30 pounds for a 500-pound commercial bale, 
So the producer of cotton has to buy in a protected market his 
protected bagging and his highly protected steel ties, and then 
give them away when he sells his cotton under the deduction 
of 6 per cent for tare. He takes his free cotton and puts it 
into protected bagging and protected ties and sells it, and then 
he loses the bagging and the ties for which he has to pay a 
high protective price. 

I am calling attention to this fact because agricultural 
operations in this country have become so unprofitable that, 
according to the last census, the majority of our population are 
in the cities, the proportion being 52 per cent in the cities as 
against 48 per cent in the country. Yet we are solemnly pro- 
posing to pile up duties on articles which are produced in for- 
eign countries and which their producers are seeking to get in 
here free to be sold in our market; we stop the raw materials 
at the customhouse and pile up the duties, which are, of course, 
passed on to the man who is producing the bread and meat for 
the 110,000,000 of American people to eat. 

Later on I am going to take occasion to elaborate my dis- 
cussion of this question; but my attention has been called to 
the fact that in the very first paragraph of the pending bill 
there has been placed a duty of 2 cents a pound on white 
arsenic. Up to the present time that article has come in free. 
How is white arsenic produced? The bulk of it in this coun- 
try is produced as a by-product from the smelting of copper ores. 
It is a forced production; those who produce it have to get 
rid of it, just as it is necessary to get rid of the hulls of the 
Toreon seed in order to get at the meat and the oil in the seed 
itself. 

White arsenic has been upon the free list because not only 
was it a by-product but it was an essential ingredient of a 
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rial used to keep down the startling ravages of insect 
Seat on the farm. Paris green is used for the potato crop 
which is grown in Maine and in the West and South; calcium 
arsenate for the spraying of trees, in order to extirpate the 
San Jose scale and’ the brown-tailed moth and other predatory 
insects that are actually threatening the very existence of our 
gardens and of our fields. Last has come that pest which ts 
destroying the great cotton crop of the South, the boll weevil. 
Although the Agricultural Department has spent something like 
$12,000,000 in the effort to find some method of controlling the 
boll weevil, they have not even checked it, until within the last 
two years, when there has been something of hope held out by 
the use of calcium arsenate. 

Now, just as we have discovered that it would require thođ- 
sands of pounds of this substance to treat the 35,000,000 acres 
of cotton which is grown in the South, immediately, for the 
first time in the history of tariff legislation, a duty of 2 cents 
a pound is placed upon this essential ingredient of an article 
which is necessary to protect the fields and the orchards of 
America. 

Who owns the industry producing this commodity? Upon in- 
vestigation it will be found that those who control the smelt- 
ing of copper in this country are the ones who have come here 
and insisted that this duty shall now be placed upon this in- 
gredient the use of which spells the life of agriculture and of 
our orchards. 

Mr, President, I am merely calling attention to this matter 
to-day. I am going to take occasion to show, or attempt to 
show, that the imposition of this duty, which unquestionably is 
an example of shameless favoritism toward one combination 
and one set of men, will inflict upon the cotton growers of the 
South alone a burden of $18,000,000 in the purchase of this 
poison for use in the effort to eradicate an insect which is 
threatening the destruction of a billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and may wrest from us the cotton supremacy of the world. 
Yet upon a miserable by-product—and, as I understand, the 
great Guggenheim interests produce the major part of this in- 
gredient—we propose to levy a duty of 2 cents a pound upon that 
which we must import; and it is necessary to import it, because 
from all the sources of supply in America we should not get 
more than half enough for our necessities, without the promise 
of ever having an adequate supply. The amendment imposing 
the duty upon this ingredient having already been agreed to by 
the Senate, I shall take occasion when the bill comes into the 
Senate to inform the Senate specifically and minutely as to 
just what this proposed duty means, from whom comes the 
request for it, whom it will benefit, and upon whom the burden 
of the proposed tax will rest. 

The same thing is true as to the very schedule the duties in 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] has been so 
faithfully trying to get reduced. The potato crop of this coun- 
try, the wheat crop, the corn crop, the rye crop—indeed, the 
entire grain crop—and the cotton crop are dependent in their 
preparation for market upon this ingredient; and yet the un- 
protected farmer, who is struggling for existence, must pay a 
duty and a profit to the domestic producer of this article, for 
fear that he might suffer competition at the hands of the 
foreigner who has the raw material and who has the facilities 
for giving the agricultural industry some little deduction in 
the price of a material which is essential in preparing crops 
for market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
from South Carolina to say that the duty of 2 cents a pound-on 
arsenic would cost the cotton growers $18,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. When the Senator from Utah makes 
the computation he will find that the duty will cost the farmers 
the sum indicated. At the proper time I shall submit a table 
showing that to be the fact; and I am going to let the statement 
which I have made stand for this reason: There are 35,000,000 
acres in cotton; it takes from 4 to 5 pounds to dust an acre of 
cotton with this poison, and it should be dusted five or six times 
a year. When the amount is added up which it would take to 
control the weevil it will be found that it will cost the planter 
50 cents an acre, I am speaking of the cotton grower alone, of 
course, 

Mr. SMOOT. At 2 cents a pound, the cotton growers of the 
South would have to use 900,000,000 pounds of arsenic to make 
the cost to them $18,000,000. I do not think the Senator will 
say that that amount of white arsenic is used in the South. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not intend to go into the particulars now, 
but later I shall do so; but I say that the duty will cost the 
planter 50 cents an acre, assuming that half of the crop will 
be dusted, and if half of the crop is dusted, it will cost the 
farmers an additional $18,000,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I know that in connection with the 
cotton crop of the South there can not be used more than is 
produced in all the world. Therefore, I merely rose to call 
the Senator's attention to the figures, because I thought perhaps 
the Senator had unconsciously misstated them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I was proceeding upon the assumption that we 
did have an adequate domestic supply, but: the fact is that 
there is not an adequate domestic supply, and that there is an 
unprecedented demand, because it has recently been discovered 
that by the use of arsenic the boll weevil at least partially may 
be controlled. Immediately that is discovered, and knowing 
that the distress of the cotton growers of the South will create 
an unprecedented demand, a duty of 2 cents a pound is put on 
for the benetit of those who want to sell arsenic, which is merely 
a by-product of the copper mines of the country, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I take it that the Senator means there is 
not at this time an adequate supply of the material in this 
country? 

Mr. SMITH. There is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is questionable whether, if it were 
used to the extent that it should be used in order properly to 
protect the cotton crop against this pest, there is now an ade- 
quate supply in the world? If that be so, then the effect of 
the duty will be to prevent the farmers from securing an ade-. 
quate supply unless they are willing to pay this additional price, 
and not only for the imported article but for the article pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. SMITH. I will explain clearly, because anyone who is 
a mere tyro in mathematics can understand exactly the propo- 
sition. We had not in this country anything like 50 per cent 
of the supply necessary to meet the ordinary demand even be- 
fore the cotton crop came into the equation at all. If we had 
an adequate supply of this material to meet the demand of the 
cotton growers to dust their cotton acreage as it should be 
dusted, and this duty of 2 cents a pound were to be added, 
it would cost them in addition $18,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I thought, in view of my state- 
ment, the Senator perhaps would want to modify his figures 
as to the proposed duty involving an increase of $18,000,000 
in the cost of arsenic. The greatest quantity of arsenic that 
was ever produced in the United States was 12,646,000 pounds. 
Last year*we imported about 2,705,000, and the largest im- 
portation that ever came into the United States in any year 
was 7,479,000 pounds. So the greatest amount which it has 
been possible to have in this country in any one year was 
20,000,000 pounds. In order to make a charge of 2 cents a 
pound equal $18,000,000, there would be required 900,000,000 
pounds, whereas 20,000,000 pounds is the most we have ever 
had in any one year. taking the domestic production and also 
the greatest importation. 

I simply wanted to say that because I thought the Senator 
had unconsciously made a misstatement when he said that the 
duty charge of 2 cents a pound would result in an additional 
cost of $18,000,000. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I shall go into the details some 
time later, but I did not desire at this time to do so, because 
I did not want to take up the time of the Senate. I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the public and of the Senate to 
the fact that the producers of arsenic, instead of being willing 
at least to contribute a by-product which has been on the free 
list and which is essential in order to destroy the predatory 
pest which is threatening to ruin the food and the textile 
crop of this country, immediately when arsenic begins to show 
signs of having a tremendous application, demand and are 
accorded a duty of 2 cents a pound on this product. It is for 
the benefit of those who are already making their profits out 
of the main production, namely, out of the smelting of copper, 
and who are forced by law to capture this arsenate of lead 
because of its destructive effect on vegetation surrounding the 
smelters, Now they ask Congress to place a duty of 2 cents 
a pound on a by-product which is found to be essential in the 
protection of the crops of this country. In the name of God, 
where are we going to stop with this protective craze? The 
smelters do not start out to get the arsenic; they start out to 
get the lead and copper, but they find they have a by-product 
which is essential in producing the food which those engaged 
in the smelting business must eat and the clothes which they 
must wear. They are not even willing to contribute the by- 
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product to the general welfare of the country, but hasten to 
Congress to get a duty on a by-product in order that they may 
make still further profits out of the things which they produce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I want to say is this: If the 
2 cents did apply to every pound of arsenic that has ever been 
produced in the United States in one year, and did apply to 
every pound of arsenic that was imported in the highest year 
of importation, it would amount to about $400,000, and not 
$18,000,000. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. SMITH. All right, Mr. President. Let us take the 
Senator’s own figures. An additional 2 cents a pound means, 
on the 25 pounds that he will use during the season, 50 cents 
additional per acre. That is what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not use it on the acreage that the 
Senator says; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; I am taking you at your own word. 
You have raised it 50 cents an acre. On every farm of 100 
acres you have charged that farmer $50; on every million acres 
you have charged $500,000; on 85,000,000 acres you would 
charge about $18,000,000. Those are my figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope we may proceed now 
with the schedule immediately under consideration. The state- 
ment submitted by the Senator from South Carolina is of very 
great importance, and I am in cordial sympathy with him 
touching the position that he has taken respecting the duty on 
white arsenic and also touching the subject of cotton bagging. 
The latter will be reached in the present schedule in the course 
of this afternoon, I hope. 

Realizing the very great importance of the subjects that have 
been discussed during the last half hour, inasmuch as the 
Senator from North Carolina has expressed a desire to conclude 
this schedule this evening before the Senate adjourns, and that 
we may make that progress, I hope Senators will find it con- 
venient to confine themselves to a discussion of the questions 
that are presented in this schedule. I am not minimizing in 
any degree the importance of the discussion of the Senator 
from South Carolina. I cordially concur in everything that he 
has so ably said. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am only going to take just a 
second. These were such correlated things that I thought per- 
haps if the Senate could see that each one of these articles af- 
fecting the farmer bore a duty they might be persuaded to slow 
up at the beginning, so that we would have a clear understand- 
ing that the accumulated reductions on these articles might 
spell some little benefit; but if we allow these to pass without 
calling attention to those on which we have already put impo- 
sitions and those that are in the future, it might have an effect 
upon the immediate schedule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquired of my colleague a few 
moments ago as to the total production under this schedule 
and he very courteously had the figures produced. I have has- 
tily gone over those figures, and later I shall yerify them and 
give to the Senate the result of my computations; but I 
venture the assertion now—and I feel sure that the computa- 
tions will justify the statement—that the rates in this schedule 
will impose upon the American people an unnecessary tax of 
between twenty-five and forty million dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out “twines” and to insert the same word “twines” with a 
comma immediately thereafter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On line 19 it is proposed to 
strike out “23” and to insert “40,” so as to read: 

Provided, That the duty on the fo g threads, twines, and cords 
shall be not less than 40 per cent ad orem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to strike out “40” 
and insert “80” in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 24 it is proposed to 
strike out the word “hemp” and the comma, so as to read: 

Wholly or in chief value of sunn, or other bast fibers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SecreTary. On page 134, line 1, it is pro- 


posed to strike out the word “pound” and to insert the same 


word “pound” with a semicolon and the following words: 
Wholly or in chief value of hemp, 3 cents per pound,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 
Par. 1005. Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred, wholly or 


in chief value of m sisal, or other hard fibers, three-fourths of 
1 cent * pound; gordage, including tarred or untarred, wholly 


or in value of sunn, or other bast fil s but not including cor- 
dage made of jute, 2 cents per pound; wholly or in chief value of 
hemp, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I presume the committee 
justifies this amendment on the ground that we have placed a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on the raw material of hemp. I sim- 
ply point out the fact that the duty is 3 cents a pound upon a 
commodity a part of which is hackled, the raw material of 
which bears a rate of 4 cents a pound, emphasizing most force- 
fully that the rate of 4 cents a pound on hackled hemp is un- 
reasonable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

ER ERREN was agreed to. 

e Assistant SECRETARY. In agraph 1006, gill nettin 
nets, webs, and seines ae 2 — fone 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 6, I move to strike out the word 
„highest.“ 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, It is proposed to strike out the 
word “highest” in line 6 just before the word “ rate.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That simply means that if there were a few 
threads of a high count the rate would be that of the very 
highest count, and I do not think that is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In line 20 it is proposed to strike 
out “10” and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1006. Gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines, 
ing, composed wholly . chet 8 of flax, Borg 9 oes 
the same duty per pound as the rate imposed in this act upon any of 
the thread, twine, or cord of which the mesh is made, and, lu addition 
thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to have that amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under the rates that have 
already been agreed upon respecting the raw material, I do not 
think this is an excessive rate that the Senate committee now 
proposes. It reduces the rate that the committee originally 
reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETABY. In paragraph 1007, page 134, line 
10, it is proposed to strike out “26” and insert “17 cents per 
pound and 20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

< ý itable for cond ing li 
Sarin ees cuit iapa wegeehbte i E conte ger DPAaE Sab 3B 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee asks that that 20 per cent be 
changed to 10 per cent. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the 
committee amendment by striking out “20” and inserting 
“ 10.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that reduces by one-half 
the ad valorem rate which accompanies the specific rate. The 
ad valorem rate originally proposed was 20 per cent, and the 
committee now proposes to make it 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I regret that the committee has 
thought it necessary to report this reduction. I know that 
since the committee has agreed upon it there is no probability 
of its being changed; but I simply wish to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement from Charles Niedner's Sons Co., who are 
large manufacturers of this hose. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: A 


MALDEN, Mass., April 28, 1922, 
Hon. HENRY Casor Lopes, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Lonca: May we take the lib of troubling you 
again about our difficulties with regard to the new ta ff bill as reported 
out ef your Finance Committee? 

We are to the duty on manufactured linen fire hose, pers 
graph 1007, and on yarns of which they are made, paragraph 1004. 

ere are only a few manufacturers of linen fire hose in this country, 
and we speak for them all. 

We requested both before the House and Senate committees that the 
tariff on finished hose be placed at 50 1 cent ad valorem. The Senate 
bill at present prices amounts to pra — § 50 per cent. This request 
was made on the assumption that the tariff on yarns would be no more 
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than the amount asked for by the yarn manufacturers and as reported 
in the Fordney bill. 


crease in the duty on yarns, and it is our opinion that pa h 1007 
should be — EA so as to more nearly take up the differential tween 
the two proposed rates. Should the tariff on yarns be as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee the duty on ed hose is 


not high enough. 

This is so — — the English manufacturer can sell his hose for 5 
& pound. His duty under paragraph 1007 would amount to 37 cents, 
the freight and insurance would bring his cost f. o. b. America’s ports, 
say, $1.40 per pound, largely on account of the difference between 
American and English labor. 

We are obliged to charge for our hose under the present low tariff 
on yarns prices ranging from $1.65 to $1.78, and necessarily under the 
increased yarn duties the ye would be higher, and in the face of 
this condition we are wondering what is going to ha to our in- 
dustry? Frankly, we do not see how we can exist with the tariff on 
yarns left where it is in Fig i 1004, unless a provision like this 
is added to 8 1 „ Which will, we think, take care of the 
situation under the return of normal conditions: 

“ Provided, That the duty on the foregoing shall not be less than 60 
per cent ad valorem,” 

If this is done the forei manufacturer will be able to land his 
hose here on present schedules at around $1.60 a pound, and we will 
be able to compete with that within our price ranges. The factor of 
60 per cent ad valorem will take care of the declining market abroad 
in raw material and labor. 

The paragraph as we suggest in amendment will be as follows: 

Pan. 1007. Hose, suitable for 5 liquids or gases, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, 17 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty on the fore- 
going shall not be less than 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

We are not asking for protection to give us a chance to charge 
exorbitant prices but merely to have a fair run with foreign ore i- 
tors, and we do not see how we are going to under these conditions. 

Yours truly, = 
CHAs. NIEDNER’S Sons Co., 
War. NIEDNER, Treasurer, 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the paragraphs I have marked in 
the letter—they are very short—be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

We requested both before the House and Senate committees that the 
tariff on finished hose be placed at 50 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ate bill at present prices amounts to practically 50 per cent. This 
request Was made on the assumption that the tariff on yarns would 
be no more than the amount asked for by the yarn manufacturers and 
as reported in the Fordney bill. 

The practical application of the tariff as reported out of the Senate 
committee increases the duty on yarns and also the duty on hose, but 
the duty on hose is not increased sufficiently to take care of the 
increase In the duty on yarns, and it is our opinion that ragraph 
1007 should be amended so as to more nearly take up the diferen al 
between the two 8 rates. Should the tariff on yarns be passed 
as a gdb by e Senate Finance Committee the duty on finished 
hose is not high enough. 

This is so because the English manufacturer can sell his hose for 
$1 a pound. His duty under paragraph 1007 would amount to 37 
cents, the freight and insurance would bring his cost f. o. b. America’s 

orts, say, $1.40 per und, largely on account of the difference be- 
gated American and English labor. 

We are obliged to charge for our hose under the present low tariff 
on yarns prices ranging from $1.65 to $1.78, and necessarily under 
the increased yarn duties the price would be higher; and in the face 
of this condition we are wondering what is going to ha 
industry. Frankly, we do not see how we can exist with the tariff on 
yarns left where it is in paragraph 1004, unless a provision like this 
is added to paragraph 1007, which will, we think, take care of the 
situation under the return to normal conditions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I simply wanted to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to the point that is made 
there, that having raised the duties on yarns, the committee 
have made no corresponding differential for the benefit of this 
manufacturer of hose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we gave the rate 
on the basis of 20-lea yarn, and that is 17 cents a pound, just 
ais we provide here. We give him the compensatory duty of 17 
cents, and then 10 per cent ad valorem on that; and I will say 
to the Senator that from the importations and the production 
in the United States under a 4% per cent equivalent ad valorem 
to-day the importations do not amount to one-half of 1 per cent. 
Under those circumstances the committee felt that they could 
not justify a rate higher than 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 134, line 17, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “pound” and the comma and the 
words “and in addition thereto, 13,” and to insert “ pound and 
25.“ It is proposed to modify that by striking out “25” and 
inserting “15,” so that, if amended, the paragraph will read: 
ly provided for, not bleached, printed, — — 


pema cent per pound ; 


leached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered non- 
inflammable, 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have that modified to 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “25” 
and in lieu thereof to insert 10.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

mittee amendment as modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the ad valorem rate orig- 
inally reported in the committee amendment was 25 per cent. 
The committee now proposes to reduce it to 10 per cent, I shall 
only say that I am in favor of the amendment as now offered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. The committee proposes to in- 
Sert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Pan. 1008a. Woven fabrics, not including articles finished - 

shed, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of whi thane AUER OCEA Or 457 
of them is the component material of chief value (except such as are 
commonly used as pradus or interlinings in clothing), exceeding 30 
and not 5 00 threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, weighing not less than 43 “na not more than 12 ounces per 

uare yard, and exceeding 12 inches but not exceeding 24 inches in 

dth, r cent ad yalorem, 

Woven fabrics, such as are commonly used for paddings or inter- 
linings in clothing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, or 
hemp, or of which these substances or either of them is the component 
material of chief value, exceeding 30 and not exceeding 110 threads 
to the square inch, 5 . the warp and filling, and weighing not 
less than 43 and not more than 12 ounces per square yard, 164 cents 
per pound— 

At this point the committee proposes to modify the amend- 
ment by striking out “ 16} cents per pound and 25” and insert- 
ing 60,“ so that it will continue 
60 per cent ad valorem; composed wholly or in chief value of 
jute, exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, and weighing not less than 44 ounces and not more than 12 
ounces per square yard, 9 cents per pound— 

At this point the committee proposes to modify the amend- 
ment by striking out “9 cents per pound and 25” and insert- 
ing “55,” so that the remainder will read 


55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to modify this amend- 
ment on page 135, line 3, by inserting “55”; in line 11, in place 
of “60,” to insert “55”; and in line 16, in place of 55, to 
insert 50.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as thus modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Utah has seen fit to reduce the rates which the committee 
proposes in this connection, but I think that even considering. 
the rates on yarns a further reduction is justified. The very 
highest grade cotton cloths bear a rate of 45 per cent, and con- 
sidering the fact that the Senate has agreed to a minimum rate 
on the yarns which enter into the fabric involved in this amend- 
ment of 30 per cent ad valorem, I think the Senate would be 
justified in fixing the rate at 40 per cent. I therefore move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “55” and 
making it “45” in line 3, and by striking out 50 at the end 
of the paragraph and inserting 40.“ 

As all Senators appreciate, this is a very important provision 
in this bill. Under it will be imported linen cloth, and the man- 
ufacture of that commodity is limited to a very small quantity 
in the United States, so that this is literally a tax on consump- 
tion. I do not believe the rate now proposed by the committee 
is justified, although, as I have stated, it is an improvement 
over the rate originally reported, and also over the rate pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah in his amendments printed on 
July 18. 

It is noticeable that the action of the committee respecting 
this matter has undergone three important phases; first, there 
was the rate reported in the bill, which was, as I understand it, 
the equivalent of 60 per cent ad valorem in both paragraphs; 
next, the amendment proposed by the committee on July 18, 
after the paragraph had been taken up, which contemplated 
making the rates 55 per cent ad valorem. Now the committee 
proposes to reduce the rate in the first section of the amend- 
ment, line 3, from 60 per cent to 55 per cent, and the last rate, 
on line 16, from 55 per cent to 50 per cent. My amendment pro- 
poses still further reductions, to 45 per cent and 40 per cent, 
respectively. I do not desire to consume further time in the 
discussion of the amendment. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah one question. This particular paragraph em- 
braces linen fabrics? 


The question is on the com- 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say, in brief, that this paragraph covers 
the competitive articles in the United States. The following 
paragraphs, I may say, do not cover competitive articles. 

Mr, SIMMONS. When the Senator uses the word com- 
petitive,” does he mean such articles as are imported into the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a great many of them are imported, and 
a great many of them are made here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By the word “competitive” the Senator 
has reference to foreign competition? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; in other words, crashes, hucks, napkins 
of counts less than 60, and that class of goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How does the Senator differentiate between 
the competitive fabrics dealt with and those which the Senator 
calls noncompetitive fabrics? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the rate and the yarn itself. The others 
would not fall in this paragraph, because they are not made 
of yarn of the size covered by this paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator, then, as saying 
that the experts in the department agree with him that this 
particular paragraph we are dealing with now would embrace 
those linen fabrics a part of which, consumed in this country, 
are imported from abroad? 

Mr, SMOOT. I can tell the Senator just what the importa- 
tions were. There is competition in these articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I want to know if they would include any 
of those linen fabrics which are not produced in this country 
at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those come in a later paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is the point I had in mind. This does 
not include any of the linen fabrics consumed in this country 
but which are produced abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, in paragraph 1009, the very next 
paragraph, it is provided that— 

Woven fabrics, not including articles finished or unfinished, of flax, 
hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber except cotton, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for. 

Then we propose that there shall be only 40 per cent ad 
valorem. Those are the articles which come in, and which 
are not provided for in paragraph 1008. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then, this is intended as a protective tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is intended as a protective tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And these articles are largely imported; 
but when you get to the paragraph which deals with articles 
of linen which are not produced in this country at all, and of 
which we buy practically our entire supply from abroad, the 
duty is intended as a revenue duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent, intended as a revenue duty. 

Mr, POMERENE. What ts that paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 1009. : 

Mr, ROBINSON. And paragraph 1009a. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of trouble about this linen schedule. There have been a great 
many protests and a great many complaints about these rates, 
I do not want to take much time in the consideration of this 
subject, but I think the quickest way to get rid of it is by 
asking questions, instead of indulging in argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. The protests apply more to paragraph 1009 
than to any other, with the exception of the provision in regard 
to paddings, which fall in paragraph 1008a. It is true that 
paddings do full in that paragraph, but there is very little pro- 
test, when it is understood that we have fixed a rate of only 
40 per cent on fabrics in paragraph 1009. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator advise me where these 
fabrics are produced Which are covered in paragraph 1008a, 
about which we are now talking? Where are they produced 
abroad? 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I think paddings are produced more in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The other articles are produced likewise in 
England and Scotland, in the main, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true that Belgium produces quite a large 
amount of these paddings, too. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that the competitive 
article is produced in England and Scotland and Belgium, 
largely—I should say more particularly in Scotland, because 
that is where this industry seems to be strongest—does not the 
Senator think that the 55 per cent rate is rather high to cover 
the difference between the cost of production in those coun- 
tries as compared with the cost of production in this country? 
Are not the conditions of labor there more nearly comparable 
with conditions in this country? Are not the conditions of 
labor there certainly very much more nearly comparable with 


conditions here than the conditions of labor here with those in 
Germany, whose low wages the Senator has been saying justify 
the imposition of the very high rates the committee has im- 
posed upon certain products in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. We start out here with a duty upon the raw 
material, For instance, the yarn in the paddings about which 
we have just been talking is taxed 40 per cent. The Senator 
from New Hampshire feels that there ought to be a rate of 
duty of at least 15 per cent above the rate on the yarn upon 
the finished produet, and I want to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that there is reason in that contention. But 
the committee thought that that being a cheap product, used 
by the people from one end of the country to the other, a great 
quantity being used here, they would only give that differential 
of 10 per cent. The Senator from New Hampshire offered an 
amendment to limit the maximum rate to 85 per cent, thus 
giving the 15 per cent on these paddings, but the committee 
decided that 10 per cent was enough, and that is all there is 
to this differential. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not complaining about the differential. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if in conference the rates. imposed 
upon the hemp, hemp tow, and hackled hemp are disagreed to, 
all of these rates will be lowered. The Senator from North 
Carolina will be one of the conferees, and we can make it 
Just as it is now—built up from the hemp into the finished 
cloth in a regular, straight line. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, so that I may be able to 
follow this discussion, I understood the Senator from Utah to 
say that the rate was 40 per cent, and the- Senator from North 
Carolina said it was 60 per cent. 
logge SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah was speaking about 

yarn. 
Mr. POMERENE. ‘The pending amendment provides for a 
rate of 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the pending amendment is to strike out 
60 per cent and insert 55 per cent. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is not quite correct. I have offered 
an amendment, which is the pending amendment, to reduce the 
first ad valorem rate, in line 8, from 55 per cent, as proposed 
by the committee, to 45 per cent, and in the second instance, 
the latter part of the paragraph, to reduce the rate from 50 
per cent, as now proposed by the committee, to 40 per eent. 
That would still leave a differential of 10 per cent in each 
instance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was discussing this from 
the standpoint of the amendment of the committee. The com- 
mittee amendment reduces the 60 per cent to 55 per cent. I 
understand the Senator now to say that that represents the 
duty on yarns, which is 45 per cent, plus 10 per cent for the 
compensatory rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on all the paddings—50 per cent on all 
the paddings. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me make my statement a little clearer. 
The maximum rate on the yarn is 40 per cent. That will not 
be the rate in every instance. In all probability, even if. my 
amendment is agreed to, the differential would average some- 
thing like 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures showing the equivalent ad 
valorems, and I was really surprised to find how near, based 
on the prices of to-day, the rates imposed would approximate 
the 40 per cent. Sometimes the rate is 39.7; sometimes it 
is 40.5. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I reached the same conclusion, figuring on 
the present prices, because I stated during the course of my 
remarks that it amounted to a straight ad valorem rate of 40 

r cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I agreed with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think we understand each 
other. In this amendment the Senator is imposing a duty upon 
cloths enough in excess of that upon yarn to compensate, as he 
claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent on the first two brackets, 
which are the finer goods, and 10 per cent on the subsequent 
brackets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to discuss with the Senator 
whether his compensatory rate measures the increase in the 
cost or not. It has been very diffieutt for me to work out the 
exact amount of duty that should be given to the manufac- 
turer by way of compensation upon his raw material. That is 
a question for the experts. Assuming that no more has been 
added for that purpose than is necessary, my point is that 
the duties upon the yarn are excessive, in my judgment. They 
ought to be reduced. If they are reduced, then we can, after 
giving compensation to the manufacturer on the finished article, 
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reduce that article, in my judgment, very much further. The 
Senator now says that while he does not propose to do that 
now, the matter can be adjusted in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it will be adjusted if the rates 
upon the raw products are disagreed to in conference; but as 
long as the Senate has acted upon them and the rates are 
imposed, these rates must in all fairness, I think, be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To carry the argument a little further, if 
the Senator wants to reduce the tariff on the yarn and get a 
way to make probable that result, he should reduce the rate on 
the manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. We want to be consistent, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to be certain to get this con- 
troversy well into conference, so that no question can arise as to 
the power of the conference to deal with it. I believe that with 
the adoption of the amendment which I have proposed, the yarn 
rates will be materially reduced, and that unquestionably ought 
to be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we can not at this stage re- 
duce the House rate. We can, however, when the bill gets in 
the Senate, then offer amendments to reduce the House rates 
upon yarn, and I want to give notice now that when the bill 
gets into the Senate-I shall seek to reduce the House rates upon 
yarn, I shall do that for the purpose, first, of getting at these 
rates upon a fair basis; and, secondly, for the purpose of fur- 
ther reducing the rates proposed upon the finished products. 
I think both are excessive, but I recognize that the rate upon 
the finished product is excessive largely because of excessive 
Tates upon the raw material We have to go to the bottom of 
the thing before we can properly correct it. We are in such a 
situation that we can not at this stage, in my judgment, fully 
correct the vice that is in the arrangement. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, these rates, both upon 
the raw material and upon the finished product, have been 
changed from the time of the original presentation of the bill 
and the pending amendment. I. like other Senators, have had 
a good many protests against the rates in this schedule. I 
have here a letter from the manager of one of the leading 
hotels in Cincinnati. This hotel is obliged to keep in stock 
about $30,000 worth of table and bed linen. They say that they 
consume about that amount each year. They are very greatly 
disturbed about this rate because, they say, it is going to in- 
crease enormously the prices that they must pay for these 
linens. I want to read a paragraph from the letter, and I 
would like the attention particularly of the senior Senator from 
Utah. After speaking of the advance in the rate—and I have 
not been able to compare his statement as to these rates with 
the pending amendment—the writer of the letter said: 

By way of explanation, napkins such as we use he 22 inches b 
22 inches, which now seil to us at $14 per dozen, A sell for 82 
to per dozen. This is only one item, We use here 3,000 dozen 
napkins a year. We use 500 dozen various sized table tops and clo 
— in price from $4 to $10 each. We carry a reserve stock 
$30, worth of linen, and we have in service an amount 

Which, he says, is worn out every year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that every item 
mentioned in the letter will have more than 120 threads to the 
square inch and will not fall under this paragraph. It will fall 
in the next paragraph. I have already given notice that that 
will be reduced to 40 per cent, which is only 5 per cent above 
the present rate. A 8 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean paragraph 1009? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Not only that, but I will say to the Sena- 
tor at this time that I expect to offer a new paragraph, follow- 
ing paragraph 1009, to read as follows: 

Par. 1009a. Plain woven fabrics, not including articles finished ‘or 
unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, 
weighing less than 4) ounces to the square yard, 85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means that on all linen goods coming into this 
country, weighing less than 43 ounces to the square yard, there 
will be a rate of only 35 per cent ad valorem. It means such 
articles as handkerchiefs, dress goods, and so forth. But every 
article mentioned in the letter which the Senator read will 
carry more than 120 threads to the square inch and, therefore, 
will fall under paragraph 1009, woven fabrics, and the rate 
will be only 40 per cent. The existing rate is 85 per cent. 
What the hotel people have written about is based, I have no 
doubt, upon a newspaper report stating that all linens would 
be advanced to 60 per cent ad valorem. They have not noticed, 
for of course they have had no chance to do so, just what the 
provision actually provided. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know the manager very well. He is a 
very high-class and very able man and usually knows what he 
is talking about. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is very natural for him to write the letter 
on statements which have been made in the publie press about 
the rates upon linen. Of course, he would take that for granted, 
But I say to the Senator now that the very articles which 
he uses, such as napkins, tablecloths, and things of that 
kind, will have more than 120 threads to the square inch 
and, therefore, will not fall under paragraph 1009. 

Mr. PO I am not advised as to the source of his 
information. I have other letters—I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to read them—which speak of the tremen- 
dous increase in the prices of these articles under this para- 
graph. I am glad the Senator is modifying the amendment in 
the way he has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee reported paragraph 1009 at 50 
per cent, which was 15 per cent more than the existing law. 
That caused a protest, not only from hotel keepers, but every- 
body else interested. 

Mr. POMERENE. All the dry-goods people in Ohio are pro- 
testing against it. 

Mr. SMOOT.” I said it was not only the hotel keepers, but 
people who use linen sheets and linen goods generally. Instead 
of having the 50 per cent rate, the committee reduced it to 40 
per cent, which, as I said, is only 5 per cent above the existing 
law. That does not mean protection. That is a revenue meas- 
ure pure and simple. 

Mr, POMERENE. When we speak of encouraging the growth 


of flax, and hemp, and so on, I thought it was intended as a 


protection measure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The paragraph about which the Senator has 
been speaking applies also to table damask? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Table damask and the different linens are not 
made here at all and never have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, and that is the reason why the 
committee now offers the rate on the plain woven fabrics, 
weighing less than 43 ounces per square yard. They are not 
made in this country, to speak of, and it was thought they 
should take the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, just the rate 
provided in the existing law. 

Mr. POMEREND, I realize, of course, that we must have 
revenue. I realize that this is very largely a revenue item, At 
the same time the writer of the letter to which I have referred 
presents his protest along this line. The hotel he represents 
has been trying to reduce its rates for the general traveling 
public, and there is that feeling generally among hotels. There 
certainly is such a feeling among the general traveling public. 
To increase the rates as they were under the bill as originally 
offered would very much advance the cost of the articles about 
which we have been talking. It is simply another reason why 
the rates of entertainment at hotels can not be decreased; at 
least it would be used as an excuse. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the fabrics covered by the para- 
graph which we have been discussing and the fine linens re- 
ferred to on the next page, table damasks and damask napkins, 
and so forth, are not made in this country and never have been. 
I do not pretend to know the precise reason why, but, apparently, 
we can not make these fine linen products here. Therefore this 
is purely a revenue duty. It is not protection, because there is 
no industry to protect. 

1 am very glad that the committee have reduced the rate. I 
should have been glad to have the rates left at the existing 
revenue rates, but the increase is very slight. I am not sur- 
prised that the gentleman to whom the Senator from Ohio re- 
ferred has been misled. I should think he would be. He has 
been misled by the advertisements which fill the newspapers, 
and which are intended, of course, to prepare the public for 
very great advances in all prices, which do not correspond 
always with the rates proposed in the bill. That the gentleman 
should have been misled, as thousands of others have been mis- 
led, is most natural. It is a good illustration of the way in 
which tariff rates, whether proposed or adopted or modified or 
whatever may be done with them, are fixed arbitrarily in many 
of the advertisements and then the confiding public notified of a 
great advance as a result. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts a question. The Senator said just 


now that we could not produce any of these linens in this 
country except certain specified articles which he mentioned. 
Mr. LODGE. I said they never have produced them, and 
apparently could not produce them. 
Mr. SIMMONS, That is, towels and things of that sort? 
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Mr. LODGE. I was referring particularly to the two para- 
graphs on page 136, table damask, towels, sheets, and pillow- 
cases, which I take to be very fine linen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not produce those? 

Mr. LODGE. No; nor do we produce any fine damasks, so far 
as I am aware, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But we do produce a small quantity of linen 
goods in this country. I think they are used chiefly, though, 
for towels and napkins. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we produce some linen for towels and 
crash and some of the coarser linens that have, as I understand, 
protective rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we hardly ever produce a linen of over 60 
threads to the square inch. We have gone as high as 100 
threads, but this duty applies to 120 threads. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Utah if we 
import the yarns out of which linen napkins and towels are 
made in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I will say to the Senator, we can not 
finish them in this country any better than other countries can 
finish them. In addition to the peculiar process employed there 
must be certain conditions as to water, climate, and so forth. 
It is very difficult to finish a very fine piece of linen. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, of course, knows that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand perfectly well that we can not 
compete and we do not attempt to compete with Scotland, 
England, and Belgium in the production of fine linen, but we 
do compete with them as to certain other coarse linens, such as 
towels, and we make a considerable quantity of those. 

Mr. LODGE. We make some of the coarser linens. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The domestic production amounts to about 
2 per cent of our consumption, and we import the remaining 
98 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. The Tariff Summary says our production of 
the fine linens is negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. They fall in paragraph 1013. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is as to the proportion which we produce 
in this country that I am trying to direct the attention of the 
Senator from Utah. I desired to find out from the Senator, if 
I could—he has probably investigated this matter a little more 
thoroughly than I have for the framer of a bill always investi- 
gates the bill, or should investigate it, more thoroughly than 
do those who are to pass upon it; that is, as to the details 
and the minutiae—whether the yarns out of which we make 
this 2 per cent of linen cloths which are consumed in this coun- 
try are spun in this country or whether they are yarns which we 
import? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from North Carolina has 
reference to paragraph 1013, which provides: 

Par. 1013. Towels and napkins, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these substances 
are, or either of them is, the component nraterial of chief value, not 
exceeding 120 threads to the square inch. 

We do not make any of these articles above 120 threads; in 
fact, we do not make any above 100 threads. We do make the 
threads out of which are produced towels and napkins, which 
are provided for in paragraph 1013; but, I repeat, we do not 
make any threads above 120—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. But do we make in this country all of the 
yarns that are needed in the production of the towels which we 
manufacture? 

Mr. SMOOT. The regular manufacturer who goes into the 
particular line to make a business of it, without depending upon 
any country in the world, makes his own yarn. If he did not 
do that and if there were no yarns made in this country, if all 
the yarns had to be imported, the foreign manufacturers could 
control this market. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But can the Senator tell me what propor- 
tion of yarns that are actually used in the manufacture of 
linens produced in this country are imported and what propor- 
tion of them we produce in this country? We do not import 
any yarns at all except for the purpose of manufacturing low- 
grade linen goods that are made in this country; the remainder 
of the linen goods are produced elsewhere; and therefore we do 
not have to import yarrs for them. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. The towels and napkins that are made here 
are of threads less than 120, and while I could not say just 
what the proportion is, we manufacture the great bulk of those 
yarns: However, it is a commercial impossibility to spin 
thread here over 120, or I might say, indeed, over 100, and very 
seldom over 60. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The yarns which are used in the manufac- 
ture of linens here are yarns of less than 120 threads. 

Mr. SMOOT. The yarns that are made in this country are 
yarns of less than 120 threads. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am trying to get the Senator’s 
mind directed to is, first, do we in this country spin all the 
yarns that are needed in the manufacture of the 2 per cent of 
the linen goods which we produce? Of course, those yarns 
would be of a grade less than 120. I am asking these ques- 
tions because I have a letter here in which the complaint is 
made that the manufacture of linen in this country might be 
extended so as to include other things besides towels and that 
class of goods but for the fact that the duty upon the yarns is 
fixed so high as to be practically prohibitory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is true on the counts of 
yarns that would go into that class of goods. The real truth of 


‘the matter is that there are very few linen goods made in the 


United States containing more than 60 picks to the square inch. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why could not the Committee 2 Finance 
meet the situation by imposing a very much less rate of duty 
upon yarns below 120? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did that we should destroy the yarn 
industry that goes into the very goods that we make in this 
country, and that, of course, we must not do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, we do not want to destroy it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that would do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, for the purpose of extending the indus- 
try, we might impose duties which put it upon a competitive 
basis and enable the industry to expand. 

Mr. SMOOT. On these low counts we have placed competi- 
tive duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This letter I have says they are not; it 
says they are practically prohibitory. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a great many 
manufacturers now import those yarns into this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt they have to import some. 

Mr. SMOOT. The man who only manufactures napkins or 
towels and whose plant is not equipped except to weave them 
and finish them, who has no spinning capacity and no carding 
capacity or dyeing capacity, of course, would like to get the 
yarn in here just as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had this idea in mind, and it came to me 
from reading the letter: I realize the fact that we are not in a 
position, and probably are not going to be in a position, to com- 
pete with other countries in the production of very fine linen; 
but we have demonstrated the fact that we can compete in the 
production of certain coarse linens. We are now producing 
only 2 per cent of the linens that we consume in this country, 
and they are of the coarser grades. There is no reason why 
this industry should not be expanded and why the domestic 
manufacture of coarse linens should not be enlarged and in- 
creased. There is no reason why it should be confined to the 
use of the small amount of raw material that is produced here, 
If we can compete in the manufacture of the coarse goods to 
a limited extent we could compete to a large extent, and prob- 
ably might become exporters. The letter which I have sug- 
gests, as I understand, that this industry—that is, the manu- 
facture of coarse linen such as we are now manufacturing 
could be greatly increased and enlarged, provided the duty 
upon the coarse yarns below 120 were reduced so as to permit 
of expansion. Now, the manufacturers are very largely con- 
fined in their production to the use of the yarns which we pro- 
duce in this country, which is a very small quantity, because 
we produce but a very limited quantity- of hemp and flax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. GOODING. I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
that it may be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. GOODING. I ask that a resolution may be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 
hold his resolution for the present? 

Mr. GOODING. How long does the Senator ask to have it 
withheld? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object to the presentation of the resolu- 
tion at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment as modified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1009, page 135, line 17, 
after the word “ including” it is proposed to strike out “ article,” 
and insert “ articles.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
the same page and paragraph, in line 21, after the word 
„four“ to strike out “28” and insert “50"; so as to read: 

Pan. 1009. Woven fabrics, not including articles finished or un- 

hed, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber except cotton, 
or of which these substances or any of them is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to modify that amendment by insert- 
ing “40” instead of “50.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to strike out “ 40,” 
in the committee amendment as now offered, and to insert “35” 
in lieu thereof. This paragraph has undergone a very material 
evolution. The committee first reported a rate of 50 per cent; 
subsequently the committee proposed an amendment reducing 
the rate to 45 per cent; and now it proposes to reduce the rate 
to 40 per cent. I am, of course, in fayor of the committee 
amendment if the amendment which I have offered can not be 
agreed to, but it has been stated repeatedly during the debate, 
both by the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that the rate in this paragraph is purely a revenue 
rate, there being no competition in the articles which are em- 
braced in it. The present rate is 30 per cent, and I believe 
that the public interest would be conserved by retaining that 
rate. It was fixed as a revenue rate, and I have, therefore, 
moved to modify the amendment as now offered by the Senator 
from Utah by striking out “40” and inserting “35” in lieu of 
it. I ask for a vote on my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
committee as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment as modified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
offered to the bill. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 135, after line 21, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par, 1009a, Plain-woven fabrics, not including articles finished or 
unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other yegetable fiber, except cotton, 
weighing less than 41 ounces per square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
to the committee amendment, as follows: Strike out “35 per 
cent ad valorem” and insert “30 per cent ad valorem.” 

This paragraph relates to noncompetitive articles, and, as 
stated by the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is purely for revenue purposes. To reduce the rate 
to 30 per cent would be beneficial and wholesome; it would be 
a very reasonable revenue rate. I do not think that a rate of 
35 per cent could very well be justified as a revenue rate. 

I therefore ask for a vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 135, the committee proposes 
to strike out lines 22 to 25, and on page 136, lines 1 to 3, both 
inclusive, in the following words: 

Pan. 1010. Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, 
hemp, or jute, exceeding 30 and not exceeding 100 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 41 and 
not more than 12 ounces per square yard, such as are commonly used 
as paddings or interlinings in clothing, 334 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that has been inserted in 
paragraph 1008a, which has already been disposed of by the 
Senate; and therefore there can be no objection to agreeing to 
the amendment, except such objection as I have offered to the 
other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 136, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out 333 and insert “50,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par, 1011. Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of ve 


table fiber other than cotton, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile 
covers the whole surface, and manufactures in any form, made or cut 


from any of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want that modified to 45 per 
cent, so that all of the pile fabrics shall conform to the pile 


fabrics in the cotton schedule. We have them there at 45 per 
cent, and we desire to put them here at the same rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified, 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, 

The READING CLERK. On page 136, line 11, it is proposed to 
ein out “28” and insert 50,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 1012. Table damask composed wholly or in chief value of 


vegetable fiber other than cotton, and manufactures composed wholly 
or in chief value of such . 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask to make that 40 per cent, Mr. President. 

The READING CLERK. The amendment is modified by insert- 
ing “40” instead of 50.“ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this amendment has under- 
gone the same process of evolution that other amendments in 
the paragraphs recently reconsidered have undergone. I pro- 
pose to modify the committee amendment by striking out “40” 
and inserting “35,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee as modified, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 136 the committee proposes to 
strike out paragraph 1013, being lines 13 and 14, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the first part 
of the paragraph covers the competitive articles, and we have 
already voted upon them at 55 per cent. The other two parts 
of the paragraph cover the noncompetitive articles, and we have 
already voted for 40 per cent upon them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, Mr. President, but we will vote on 
the matter again. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. This paragraph relates to articles of com- 
mon use, absolute necessaries, and I believe that a lower rate 
is justified in all fairness and good reason. I therefore propose 


to modify the committee amendment as follows: 


In line 19, strike out “ 55" and insert “ 45.” 

In line 21, strike out 40“ and insert “ 80,” 

In line 24, strike out “40” and insert 30." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendments to the amendment were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 137, in paragraph 1014, line 
2, it is proposed to strike out the word “therefrom” with a 
comma and to insert the same word “therefrom” with a semi- 
colon. ö 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapine Crerk. On line 4, after the word “ tassels,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the word “ and,” so as to 
read: “tassels, and cords and tassels,” 

The amendment was agreed to, A 

The READING CLERK. In line 4, after the word “ wholly,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “or in chief value,” so as to 
read: 

All the foregoing composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. On line 5 it is proposed to strike out 
the word “ wholly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapryc Creek. In line 6 it is proposed to strike out 
“and not specially provided for, 28.“ and to insert “50,” so as 
to read: 

Par, 1014, Fabrics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width, 
and articles made therefrom ; tubing, garters, suspenders, braces, 
cords, tassels, and cords and tassels; all the foregoing composed wholly 


or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than cotton, or of vegetable 
fiber other than cotton and india rubber, 50 per cent ad yalorem— 


And so forth. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to strike out “50” and 
insert 35.“ The rate under the existing law is 30 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to modify the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “35” and inserting “30.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The RRADINd CLERK. On line 10 it is proposed to strike out 
“23” and insert “40,” so as to read: 

Ta composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or without 
metal threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed expressly 
for use in the manufacture of measuring tapes, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to strike out “ 40” and insert “30.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the present rate is 20 per 
cent, and I suggest to the Senator from Utah that he make 
that 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will look 
up the importations here, he will find, I think, that they will 
justify the 30 per cent in this case, if 35 per cent is placed on 
the others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You had a difference of 10 per cent in the 
original amendment. Why not retain that same difference? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; you had 50 and 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the way we had it; but really I think 
that the differential between the two items as first reported 
was hardly sufficient, and we have cut it to 35 and 30. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under a rate of 20 per cent 
the importations for 1920 were less than $4,000. I respectfully 
suggest that that fact discloses that there is no great necessity 
or justification for so large an increase in this rate. 

I move to modify the committee amendment by striking out 
“30” and inserting “ 25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendent was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reaprna CLERK. On page 187, line 14, the committee 
proposes to strike out “33%” and insert “50,” so as to read: 

Par. 1015. Handkerchiefs composed wholly or in chief value of vege- 
table fiber other than cotton, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 50 
per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be made 35 per cent. That is 
exactly the same rate as in the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 137, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out “86” and insert “or unfinished, having drawn 
threads, 60,” so as to read: 

Hemmed or hemstitched, or unfinished, having drawn threads, 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to strike out “60” and insert “ 45." 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the present rate is 40 per 
cent. With respect to this paragraph, the committee amend- 
ments make very material reductions from the proposals origi- 
nally submitted by the committee. The first amendment con- 
templated a rate of 50 per cent and the second 60 per cent. 
By a vote of the Senate the first amendment has already been 
reduced to 35 per cent, which is the present rate, and now it 
is proposed to impose a duty of 45 per cent, or 5 per cent in 
excess of the present rate, as to the remaining classification. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that that is the 10 
per cent additional for hemstitching, and that 10 per cent has 
been carried through the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to strike out “45” and insert “40.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 


The RTADINd CLERK. On page 137, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out “33}” and to insert “35,” so as to read: 

Par, 1016. Clothing, and articles of wearin 
32... ote me ee a 
provided fees 00000 

And so forth, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a reduction of 5 per 
cent from the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the conditions that prevail, does not 
the Senator think that further reductions are necessary and 
justified? The fact that the committee, from its investigations 
and studies of the subject, has seen fit to reduce the rate 5 
per cent 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
did not feel like reducing it lower than the low rate proposed 
here. The rate on the cloth alone is this much, and we have 
not given any protection whatever for the making of those 
articles over and above the cloth itself. I recognize and the 
committee recognized that we can make those goods in this 
country as cheaply as they can be made anywhere in the world, 
and therefore we gave them not a penny of protection over and 
above what was granted to the cloth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I appreciate the action of the committee 
in reducing the rate. I wish that it had seen fit to reduce it 
still lower. As everyone knows, these are articles of general 
and common use; but under the circumstances I shall not 
oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On the same page, line 22, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “28 cents per dozen and, in addition thereto, 
17,” and to insert “40 cents per dozen and 20,” so as to read: 

Shirt collars and cuffs, composed wholly or in part of flax, 40 cents 
per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that amendment on line 23 
I ee to strike out 20 and insert “10,” so that it will 
read: 

Forty cents per dozen and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a material reduc- 
tion in the rate which the committee at first reported. It 
cuts in two the ad valorem rate coupled with the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the equivalent 
ad valorem is 25 per cent, and the existing law is 30 per cent. 
This is 5 per cent less than the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the rate is very reasonable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I just want to say that if 
the committee in the beginning had been as liberal in its rates 
and had come as near to the rates of the present law as it 
has in the last two or three paragraphs that we have consid- 
ered, we probably would have had less discussion in the con- 
sideration of this measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the rates reported by 
the committee this afternoon as to nearly all the paragraphs 
that have been considered have been very material and impor- 
tant reductions. There is no question about that, and I am glad 
to see that the committee has taken that course. The funda- 
mental mistake that has been made by the committee and by 
the Senate-in connection with this schedule is in the imposi- 
tion of high rates of duty on the raw materials, hemp and jute, 
and on the yarns which are produced from those raw materials, 
I express the hope that in its rapid and very manifest refotm 
the committee will see the error of its way and find a process 
by which the rates on raw materials, which I think now are 
generally regarded in the Senate as too high—on hemp, particu- 
larly—may be reconsidered. 

I do not care to take further time of the Senate to discuss 
that subject. It is an important one, and I believe that careful 
study of it from the standpoint of those who present this bill 
will lead to the inevitable conclusion that, the rates which the 
Senate has heretofore voted on the raw materials and the yarns 
involved in this schedule, at the instance of the Finance Com- 
mittee, are unnecessary and unjustified even from the stand- 
point of protection, and that, therefore, they ought to be modi- 
field very materially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that paragraphs 1017 and 1017a may go 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that connection I ask that paragraph 
1017 and 1018 may go over until next week. 
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Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1018 we have proposed to change 
the 25 per cent on floorcloth to 20 per cent. If the Senator 
wants the paragraph to go over, I am willing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Paragraph 1017a unquestionably should 
go over, because that will involve quite a prolonged discus- 
sion. I ask that it may go over until next week. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As to paragraph 1017a, I ask that dt may 
go over until Monday or some other day next week. As to 
paragraph 1018—— 

Mr. LODGE. We might dispose of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
1017 will go over until Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the rate of 
85 per cent, which is proposed here, is the rate in the existing 
law. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the paragraph which refers to lino- 
leum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. On fioorcloth, I am going to ask that 
the committee disagree to the 25 per cent and make it 20 per 
cent. That is on the foreign valuation instead of the American 
valuation. Not only that, but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that under the existing law the rate is 
85 per cent, and linseed oil was almost free, but now it is 
carrying a duty of 34 per cent. Not only that, but the rate 
on the burlap which goes into the linoleum has been increased 
on account of the increase in the rates on hemp, hemp tow, and 
hackled hemp. Everything that goes into the linoleum is in- 
creased, and yet we give it the same rate as that under the 
existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The rate on plain linoleum is now 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the plain linoleum; but, of course, we 
include all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah states that the rate 
now proposed is the samę as that prevailing under the existing 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on all figured linoleum, except only the 
plain, and the Senator knows there is hardly any plain linoleum 
used now to speak of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to disposing of para- 
graph 1018 now, unless some other Senator has. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, at the beginning of 
line 13, before the words “ per centum,” where they occur the 
first time, to strike out the figures “28” and to insert “35,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 1018. Linoleum, including corticine and cork carpet, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 13, to strike out 
“20” and insert 25.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that request I concur, of course. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is practically the same rate as pro- 
vided in the present law. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 20, after the word 
“for,” to strike out the figures “28” and to insert “40,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1019. All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all manu- 
factures of vegetable fiber other than cotton, or of which such fibers 
or any of them is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the same rate as on the cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the present rate is 
35 per cent. I understand the Senator from Utah asks for 40 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Because you have slightly increased some 
of the other rates above the rates in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 5: 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate under the present law in this 
catch-all clause is 35 per cent. Now you are raising it to 40 
per cent, because you have raised the rate on some of the 
yarns above the rates in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we could not do otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas to paragraph 1017a, covering bagging. There is a spe- 
cific duty provided for there. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been passed over, 
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Mr. SMITH. I know; but if this other paragraph is voted 
upon, covering woven articles, it will be affected, because it 
is a woven article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where it is not specifically provided for. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Cotton bagging is specifically provided for. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not notice that language. 
ea ROBINSON. That paragraph has been passed over until 

onday. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the catch-all paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 24, after the word “yard,” I move to 
insert “carpets and carpeting, mats and matting, and rugs 
made wholly of cotton, flax, hemp, or jute, or mixtures thereof, 
85 per cent ad valorem.” = 

I will say to the Senator that the reason for offering this 
amendment is this: Most cotton rugs are made of cotton 
strips, and we do not want to impose a higher duty on those 
rugs than is paid upon the yarns and upon the cloth itself. 
The language “floor covering” would take in everything— 
cotton and hemp and everything else. That rate is too high. 
Therefore we offer this amendment, that it shall be only 35 per 
cent where carpets and carpeting, mats and matting, and rugs 
are made wholly of cotton, flax, hemp, or jute, or mixtures 
thereof. e 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is agreed to, does the Senator 
expect to let the “not specifically provided for” articles re- 
main with a rate of 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT, Then I will ask that the balance of the para- 
graph may go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The balance of the paragraph may go over, 
snd aino the next paragraph, covering mats of cocoa fiber or 
rattan. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment., 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the present law there is a segregation. 
In this amendment you combine mats made of all sorts of ma- 
terial, including cotton. Does the Senator think that is quite 
scientific? For instance, the present law provides: 

Carpets, carpeting, mats, and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or other 
vegetable EE PE cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

enille carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or car- 
peting of like character or description, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Carpets and carpeting of * * + cotton, or com in part of 
either of them—wool or cotton—not specifically provided for this 
section, and on mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

You have three rates there—20 per cent, 35 per cent, and 30 
per cent. The Senator combines them all and puts them all 
at 35 per cent. I am asking my questions for information. 
Does the Senator think that is quite scientific? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why does the Senator think that rugs made 
of cotton should be under as high a duty as mats made of hemp, 
jute, or flax? s 

Mr. SMOOT. There could be a cotton rug, and more than 
likely would be, made from long-staple cotton, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think those rugs or car- 
pets are made of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not been in the past, and I do not 
know whether they will be in the future. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are practically none imported now 
under the present rate of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any imported. In 
fact, I.do not think there is any necessity of importing them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should you put as high rate on cotton 
mats and rugs as you do on these rugs, which have to be im- 
ported, because we do not make the jute here and do not make 
the hemp and the flax here? 

Mr. SMOOT. If any come in, they can pay the 35 per cent. 
Any that come in will be some special kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it is not scientific. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. We might just as well have the 35 
per cent if any of these come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will furnish me with a copy 
of his amendment, which I have been unable to obtain, I think 
we can effectuate -the thought of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina by proposing an amendment, 

I propose to amend the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
by inserting after the word “ cotton“ the words “20 per cent,” 


I have no objection to that paragraph 


‘so as to distinguish between the rate on rugs made of cotton 
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and those made of other materials embraced in the paragraph— 
fiax, hemp, jute, and mixtures thereof. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is just as much reason for putting the 
duty on jute as for putting it on cotton. They come from Japan, 
and if a cotton rug of any kind is brought in from Japan, it 
will be because there is some kind of a figure on it, or some- 
thing like that. They do not come in in any quantity. The im- 
ports do not amount to anything. Why not leave the rate on 
them all at 35 per cent? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘To that I reply, why make the rate on all 
85 per cent, if there are no importations now? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there are no importations, it will not make 
any difference. If there should be, it would only be where some 
person was traveling in Japan and saw a cotton rug of some 
kind which he thought would suit his bathroom better than 
the one he had, and he would bring it over here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he would pay the rate of 20 per cent, 
does va the Senator think he ought to be permitted to bring 
them in 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think it would hurt him at all 
to pay the higher rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, here is the situation: We 
are manufacturing some cotton rugs in this country to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lots of rag rugs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The people of the country are getting them 
at a certain price. If we put on a duty of 30 per cent instead 
of 20 per eent I am very much afraid that the men who are 
manufacturing cotton mats and carpets in the country would 
merely increase their prices to that extent. They would say, 
“Under the 20 per cent rate we have immunity against Japa- 
‘nese competition. That rate keeps out the Japanese mats, 
Increase it to 30 per cent and we can increase the price of our 
cotton mats 10 per cent more and still keep out the Japanese 
cotton mats and carpets.” I am afraid that this would mean a 
great deal to the American people. The Senator said it would 
mean nothing because nothing comes in. I am afraid it would 
mean a great deal. I am afraid that none will come in after- 
wards, but those produced here will go up to the extent of 
333 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
ask that the paragraph go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We are not sure that it is going to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know, of course, that it will be 
agreed to. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, in addition to the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from North Carolina we ought not 
to pursue a course that may place a heavy burden upon this 
class of commodities. They include the cheapest carpeting 
made, and it ought to be kept available for those who find it 
necessary to buy carpets at low prices. The only possible effect 
of increasing the duty will be to enable the home manufacturer 
to raise the price of his product. I entreat my friend from 
Utah to tell the Senate why he insists upon doing what he 
admits to be an unscientific and unnecessary thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the rate to-day were prohibitive, there is 
no reason why the 35 per cent rate should be prohibitive. If 
such novelties come in, let them pay the rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment reducing the committee rate on cotton 
from 35 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to withdraw the request 
and we will let the amendment go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be passed 
over as requested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day 
it recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

MERGER OF STEEL COMPANIES (S. DOC. NO. 236). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertre in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 286, agreed to May 12, 1922, information relative to the 
proposed merger of certain steel companies, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution re- 


lating to the present coal strike, which I ask to have printed. 


in the Recorp and lie upon the table until to-morrow. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 230) authorizing the Presi- 
gent to appoint a commission to investigate the existing con- 


troversy between the coal miners and operators, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


are involved in said con 5 
The commission shall summon to anpes before it accredited npea 
the mine operators, and n 
receive their statements as to the matters and points in controvers 7 
and shall then proceed to examine the merits of the contentions made 
by the ve parios, and shall investigate and determine any 
questions of fact which are material or n to a determination 
of said controversy; and said commission shall ‘upon make find- 
in terial and controlling facts in controversy, and 
upon said shall make recommendations as to the wages it con- 
siders prope and equitable to be paid for the work of mining coal in 
the different fields or regions of coal production in the Uni States, 
and for the settlement of any other cognate question in controversy, 
and shall report such findings and Penge, agente ae to the President 
who, if he approve the same, shall issue his proclamation accordingly 
and make o publication of such findings and recommendations. 
Said commission shall have power to administer oaths, to .sub: 
witnesses, and send for records, documents, and papers, to ubm in- 
terrogatories to any person or corporation, and require such inte 
tories to be answered in writing and under oath, to employ pro 
sional and clerical assistance, and to purchase such supplies as are 
necessary for the conduct of such investigation. 
There is hereby Sppronriatad out of ary moneys in the 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $160,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to defray the expenses of said commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint l 
MaR ETA jo resolution will lie 


BATES OF DUTY ON RAW WOOL 


Mr. GOODING. I ask unanimous consent to submit a reso- 
lution and ask that it be read. I am not asking for the con- 
sideration of the resolution at this time, of course. I merely 
ask that it be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 822) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it has been charged that the p rates of n 
wool will necessarily result in a great 8 in 6 paid 
by the consumers, and that the 33-cent duty on raw wool 1 increase 


e retail price of a suit of clothes about $4 
s Therefore be A 7 and of an overcoat about 
esolved, at a committee com of five Senators a n 
the President of the Senate, three from the majority and 33 832 
. is hereby authorized and directed to investigate the probable 
effects of the proposed rates of duty upon wool and the manu ures 
of wool in Schedule 11 of the pen tariff bill (H. R. 7456), and to 
hold public hearings, as soon as possible and at such times and places 
as it deems advisable, in order, to determine the accuracy of such 


to be pai 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
2 155 Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Fund of 
e Senate. 


DESECRATION OF PAINTINGS IN CAPITOL. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago I communicated 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with regard to 
what I considered to be a desecration of some of the paintings 
in the Capitol. Some resolutions have been adopted by the 
Massachusetts State Society of Master House Painters and 
Decorators relating to what they denominate vandalism in the 
Capitol. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD, 
together with an article by William E. Brigham, which is de- 
seriptive of the beautiful paintings in the corridors below and 
which condemns the vandalism which has characterized the 
treatment of some of the beautiful panels in the lower corri- 
dors of the Capitol. 

There being no objection, the matter, resolutions, and the 
article were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Society oy Master House PATNTERS AND 
DECORATORS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
Boston, Mass. 

Resolutions adopted’ May 23, 1922, by the Massachusetts State 
Society Executive rd in regular meeting assembled: 

“ Whereas it having come to our knowledge, through the public press, 
that the decorations of the Senate corridor of the Nati#inal Capitol 
are being seriously dama by the cutting of doors and windows 
through Khe panels, and t this action unchecked will lead to their 
ultimate destruction; and 

“ Whereas these and other decorations of the Capitol constitute the 
largest and finest example in the United States of the decorative art 
of the period tn which they were executed, and are important to the 
art education and historical interest of the public and most ially to 
the student and worker in the art of mural and ornamental decoration, 

“ Resolved, That the Society of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of Massachusetts hereby resses the desire that the future policy be 
established at the Capitol t no further damage be allow but that 
the decorations shall always be preserved with care for the public benefit 
and for the study of future craftsmen in decoration; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Congress- 
men and Senators of our State and to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to our members of other State societies, and 
that it be brought to the attention of the trade magazines,” 


1.25 per nted the expense of such in 
ten g p page, xpe vestigation 
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{From the Boston Transcript, April 22, 1922.] 
DESECRATING THE CAPITOL—SENATORS Sporting Bromipt DECORA- 
TIONS—MvCH DAMAGE DONE THAT Is UNAVOIDABLE, BUT SOME ALSO 
THAT SHOULD BE PREVENTED—WATER LEAKS THROUGH AND IGNORANT 
CLEANERS SCRUB WITH SOAP AND SAND, BUT IT REMAINS FOR MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS TO CUT OUT WHOLE PANELS TO MAKE FOR 
THEIR CONVENIENCE—A STORY OF THE ROMANTIC BRACELET OF CAR- 
LOTA TO WHICH A THEATRICAL PRESS AGENT IS WELCOME. 
(By William E. Brigham, regular correspondence of the Transcript.) 
WASHINGTON, April 28.—Does the Capitol of the United States, with 
all its beauties, belong to the people or to the Members of Congress 
who happen temporarily to occupy it? May it be desecrated at will 
by the politicians whom it houses or should they be taught to respect 
it as a temple of the arts? These questions are prompted by an in- 
stance of authorized vandalism which, while unfortunately not without 
p ent, nevertheless represents one of the most flagrant abuses 
of brief apg i that has recently been forced upon public attention. 
One of the glories of the Capitol, which distinguishes it from every 
other public building in the country, is the decorative scheme of the 
corridors on the ground floor of the Senate wing. This was executed 
under the superintendence of Constantine Brumidi, the great Italian 
artist, some of whose best work is seen in the Vatican at Rome and 
whose paintings in the Capitol represent the first frescoes done in 
America. Every inch of the walls and ceilings of the Senate corri- 
dors on the ground floor is occupied with exquisite paintings, includin 
almost every form of expression from the quiet landscape to myria 
forms of animal, fruit, flower, and medallion. Brumidi was assisted 
by a corps of artists, each especially selected for his task. Brumidi 
painted all the figures, heads, and groups; another did scroll work 
only; still another devoted himself to animals; another to birds, and 
so on. Some bits in oil, notably all the birds and insects, are at- 
tributed to Leslie, an American painter. Nothing was done, however, 
without the approval of Brumidi, and all the designs, in drawing as 
well as color, were of his making. The whole presents a series of 
pictures which are in themselves an education and are studied by 
artists, for inspiration, from all over the world. 
DESECRATING BRUMIDI, 

These exquisite works naturally have suffered from one cause or 
another in the course of time. Water has leaked through and damaged 
them in some places, they have been scrubbed with soap and sand by 

rant cleaners, and they bear the marks of many a senatorial match. 
or several = Charles Ayer Whipple, the artist of New York and 
Boston, has n engaged in a painstaking effort to restore the beauties 
of the paintings and to bring out again the wondrous lines and color- 
ings of the originals, and he is succeeding admirably, although the 
process is extremely slow. But this beneficent work might well be 
abandoned if the Senate is to show no more respect for the art treas- 
ures of Brumidi than has distinguished it in the recent past, In the 
particular spot most recently desecrated the first offender was a Demo- 
cratic Senator from Maryland, who occupied as an office the two rooms 
~on the north of the main corridor running to the elevator on the west 
side, used chiefly by Senators and the press. He desired a little more 
convenience, so a door was cut through from one of the rooms, com- 
nat obliterating a Brunridi panel and seriously marring the wall 
effect, 
SENATOR CUTS THROUGH BRUMIDI PANEL. 


It would seem as if such a violation of the building would have 
brought protests that would warn statesmen of the future against fur- 
ther destruction. Not so. ° * + Appeal was made to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and to the amazement of all the habitués of that end 
of the Capitol workmen this week cut a hole through the 30-inch brick 
wall opening from one of the Senator's rooms into the side of the cor- 
ridor which terminates at the north window. ‘This act of vandalism, 
of course, destroyed another panel. The Brumidi scheme contemplates, 
wherever possible, that every important panel shall be balanced by its 
counterpart on the other side of the corridor. In the present case the 
surviving panel contains a fine head of Charles Carroll of Carrollton; 
the centerpiece of the panel which the door will replace was an ex- 
quisite fruit group. but the designs of the two panels, except for the 
center, were iden i 

ALSO CUTS OFF LIGHT AND HEAT, 

To the naked eye it would appear useless to cut a door into a cor- 
ridor from a room which already had an exit around the corner. The 
door pomere serves only half the purpose of the Senator, which is to 


` run 
thus 


been done over by the artist now — a ry 


A 
he ator’s 
the heat from 
PAINTINGS SHOULD BE PROTECTED, 

The two acts of vandalism here alluded to represent only a fraction 
of the desecration to which the Capitol has been subjected. In the 
same corridors and elsewhere doors have been cut through, without 
the slightest regard to the art works that might suffer or the archi- 
tectural scheme of the walls. It has been found difficult, if not im- 
possible, to protect the Brumidi paintings against the natural ravages 
of time and wear, but it should not be impossible to protect them 
* the careless indifference to their beauty of United States 

nators, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 22, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 21 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


COLLECTOR or Customs. 


Samuel H. Thompson, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 12, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in place of George H. Rowley, whose 
term of office expired May 26, 1922. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Charles Henry Lutz, of New Mexico, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice William G. Cowan, resigned. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
CHAPLAIN. : 


Chaplain Robb White, jr., to be chaplain with the rank of 
captain from July 15, 1922. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Matthias E. Manly to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921. 

Lieut. Harry H. Forgus to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of January, 1921. 

Lieut. Jay K. Esler to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of February, 1922. A 

Lieut. Glenn B. Strickland to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1922. 

Lieut. Donald C. Godwin to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920: 

Julius C. Delpino. 

Edward Sparrow. 

John N. Walton. 

Ensign Edward Sparrow to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920: 

Matthias B. Gardner. 

Richard B. Tuggle. 

The following named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of-June, 1922: 

Van Fitch Rathbun. Richard H. Cruzen. 

Charles B. McVay, 3d. Rene F. A. Bucholz, 

Herbert C. Rust. 

Passed Asst. Surg. John Buckley to be a surgeon in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander from the 8d day of 
June, 1921. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieuten- 
ant from the Ist day of July, 1920: 

Eric G. Hoylman. 1 

Joseph A. Kelly. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 2ist day of October, 1921: $ 

Ernest H. Barber. Oscar W. Leidel. 

Herman G. Bowerfind. John J. Gaffney. 

Richard S. Robertson. 

Boatswain Edwin W. Hill to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

Boatswain William A. James to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 11th day of Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of 
January, 1920: 

John A. Pierce. 

William R. McFarlane. 

James Roberts. 

Boatswain Eugene J. Frieh to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1921. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of 
December, 1921: 

Junius G. Sanders. 

Charles A. Dannenmann. 

Andrew N. Anderson, 
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The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 27th day of 
March, 1922: 

Thomas M. Buck, 

William Martin. 

Gunner Charles A. Kohls to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of December, 
1921. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of December, 
1921: 

Daniel McCallum. 

Robert Semple. 

Gunner Jesse J. Alexander to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 7th day of March, 1922. 

Machinist Cyrus S. Hansel to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 17th day of Janu- 
ary, 1918. i 

Machinist Ernest J. Leonard to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1920. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1921: 

Alfred E. Raue. 

Albert H. Mellien. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 
John A. Royse to be collector of customs, district No. 40, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Robert E. Patterson to be register of land office, Duluth, Minn. 
Claude ©. Turner to be register of land office, Dickinson, 
N. Dak. 
Posr MASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Carleton W. Tyler, Southbury. 
NEW JERSEY. 
John A. Campbell, Highwood. 
NEW YORK. 
John C. Banschbach, Hicksville. 
„ NORTH CAROLINA, 
Robert L. Strowd, Chapel Hill. 
Oscar R. Simpson, Duke. 
Glarence C. Rowe, Spray. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Benard Peters, Brackenridge. 
William E. Reed, Duquesne. 
Edward R. Dissinger, Mount Gretna. 
Frederick C. Patten, Narberth. 
William S. Tomlinson, Newtown. 
TEXAS. 
Wallace C. Wilson, McKinney. 
Sallie P. Lunday, Naples. 
Robert E. Johnson, Pecos. 
Lotta E. Turney, Smithville. 
Mary Lovely, Weslaco. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 22, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. : 
THE TARIFF. . 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I think before we open up 


the discussion of the woolen schedule we had better have a 
quorum. I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Harreld McLean Smoot 
Borah Heflin McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Moses Stanfield 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Nelson Trammell 
n Kellogg New Underwood 
Capper näri. Nicholson Wadsworth 
Keyes Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis La Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Lenroot Phipps arren 
Frolingh MeCamb eren Wiis oe 
uysen umber ê 
Gooding MeKinle: Smi 


y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was a to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Pomerenr, Mr. Stertina, and Mr. Swanson entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it take a recess 
until Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the wool schedule, and I desire the attention 
of Senators for just a few minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. I had intended to ask that I might be permitted 
to read a short editorial which appears in one of the newspapers 
of South Carolina pertaining to the cotton industry, which is 
so closely allied to the wool industry, but if I can obtain the 
floor after the Senator from North Dakota shall have concluded 
his introductory remarks on the wool schedule I shall then 
read the editorial in question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, in the act of 1909 we im- 
posed a duty of 11 cents per pound on imported wool in the 
grease. The purpose of that law was to give to the producer of 
wool in the United States a protection of 11 cents per pound., 
It was assumed in giving that protection that there would be a 
loss of about 663 per cent between the wool in the grease and 
the scoured content, including other losses. Therefore we gave 
to the manufacturer of woolen products a differential equivalent 
to 33 cents per pound upon the scoured content, or three times 
the amount accorded to the producer of wool in the grease. 

The actual working out of that law was this: The importers 
did not import wool that lost 66% per cent in scouring, but, on 
the contrary, as they imported the article the wool off the belly, 
the legs, the neck, and so forth, of the sheep had been skirted 
away, so that the allowance for scouring loss was entirely dis- 
proportionate. So, while we gave the manufacturer a compensa- 
tory duty equivalent to 33 cents per pound of the scoured wool, 
he actually in the importing had to pay only about 18 cents, 
and had the advantage of the difference between 18 cents and 
33 cents. The farmer and the producer of wool, instead of get- 
ting an advantage or a protection of 11 cents, according to the 
Tariff Commission report, secured an advantage, I think, of 
7.6 cents per pound. 


In remodeling the tariff law, in the pending bill we have 


taken extra precaution to guarantee that the producer of woot 
shall have the equivalent of 33 cents upon the scoured content. 
Therefore we have provided for a duty equivalent to 33 cents 
upon the scoured content as it enters the ports. However, in- 
stead of using the exact term of 33 cents it was thought best 
by a majority of the committee to make a large number of 
brackets, which would allow for a difference of opinion between 
the importer and the appraiser. Therefore we divided the 
schedule into brackets which would practically be in each in- 
stance the equivalent of 33 cents. As one of the committee, I 
am impressed, however, that it would have been better to have 
simply declared for a 33 cents per pound duty upon the scoured 
content; but the majority of the committee decided otherwise. 
I think there is very little difference in the matter, at any rate, 
and it is only a question of administration. 

Mr. President, we have allowed in the compensatory duty to 
the manufacturer the full equivalent of 33 cents per pound 
upon the scoured content, and have also made allowance for 
losses, so that the manufacturer will secure the same dif- 
ferential protection that he secured in the law of 1909; but he 
will not be allowed to take advantage of a difference which 
he obtained in importing goods with a very low loss. There- 
fore the farmer will secure the benefit of the full rate. 

Mr. President, there is one exception to this rule, and that 
is in the skirted wools that are used for carpet purposes. 
Under the old law we ascertained that, while the carpet wools 
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were upon the free list, some of those carpet wools were ac- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think the 


tually used in the manufacture of clothing. Therefore in] question I asked can be answered without going into that. 


order to guard against the use in clothing of the -wool on 


I realize that what the Senator from Utah says is absolutely 


which no duty is paid we provide that the carpet wool, 3 correct, but nevertheless it is a fact that the Payne-Aldrich 
manufacture o 


is a low grade of wool scarcely fit for the 

clothing, may be imported in bond, and upon a showing 5 
none of it has gone into the manufacture of clothing the duty 
may be rebated or refunded. 

Notwithstanding the fact, Mr. President, that the spread of 
the wages between the foreign producer and the American 
producer has very materially widened compared with the 
spread in 1909 and 1910, we have given a duty for protection 
as distinguished from a duty for compensation Which will 
average on ‘the ad valorem basis considerably less than the 
law of 1909. 

Mr. President, the details of this schedule will be discussed 
as we consider each item. I simply desire to make this gen- 
eral statement in order that the Senate may have an under- 
standing of about what the committee has purposed to do in 
formulating the wool schedule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was just going to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield the floor? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I have yielded the floor, but I will re- 
spond to a question if I can answer it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to ask a question. 
I observe, Mr. President, the difference between the so-called 
compensatory rates under this bill and the compensatory rates 
under the act of 1909. Under the act of 1909 on the finer grades 
of cloth there was allowed for wastage—presumptively that 
was the purpose of the allowance at that time—li cents a 
pound; in other words, the compensatory duty on the finer 
grades of cloth was 44 cents a pound. That was intended to 
eover the 88 cents a pound on the clean content and allow an- 
other 11 cents a pound for the loss in wastage in the manufac- 
ture. I observe that under the proposal which now comes to us 
the allowance for wastage is increased to 16 cents per pound on 
the higher grades and on the lower grades in like proportion. 
I wonder whether the Senator from North Dakota or the Sen- 
ator from Utah desires to make an explanation of that at this 
time. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. T am perfectiy willing to explain it at this 
time or at any other time. If the Senator desires, I will make 
the explanation now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Utah has more 
of an expert knowledge and can better explain the intricate 
details of the schedule than can I, and I Will ask him to reply 
-to the Senator, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that in the Payne- 
‘Aldrich law the rate upon wool in the grease was 11 cents; upon 
washed woo) 22 cents; upon scoured wool 33 cents, and the com- 
pensatory duty on the cloth was 44 cents. In other words, upon 
the cloth the duty was four times the amount imposed upon the 
wool in the grease. The manufacturer did not pay a duty of 11 
cents on wool in the grease—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
complete the explanation and then I will be glad to answer any 
question, because I think it is better to take the question up 
and carry it through consecutively, from wool in the grease to 
the cloth. 

The real duty, Mr. President, upon wool in the grease that 
the manufacturer was eompelled to pay because of the lighter 
shrinkage of wools that were imported from Australia and 
other foreign countries on account of the skirting and other 
processes referred to by the Senator from North Dakota—and 
I shall not go into them—and the protection the woolgrower 
received instead of being 11 cents a pound was on the average 
about 6 cents,.and in some cases only 5 cents a pound, and on 
fine clothing 7.8 cents a pound instead of 11 cents. Therefore 
the manufacturer could well afford to have a compensatory 
duty of only 44 cents a pound because of the fact that four 
times 7.8 cents is only 31 cents, and he received 44 cents. No 
matter what the shrinkage may be, the duty on scoured wool 
ds 33 cents.a pound in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, this bill makes provision to cover the actual 
loss in the scoured wool in each process beginning with the 
tops and ending with the cloth, and so that you need not take 
my word as a manufacturer of woolens I will read what the 
Tariff Commission says. 

The Tariff Commission, on page 3528 


law, the net of 1909, was framed upon the scientific theory 
that the amount of the duty on the cleaned content was 33 
cents a pound, and the manufacturers at that time thought 
that an addition of one-third was quite sufficient to make up 
the wastage in manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly they did, because 3 times 7 is 
21, and instead of 33 they had 21, or a difference there of 12 
cents, and the 12 cents added to the 11 cents made 23 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator know that 
the producers of this country were told at that time that the 
tariff upon raw ‘wool amounted to 33 cents a pound on the 
cleaned content, and that the compensatory duty allowed to the 
manufacturer was only 11 cents a pound upon the finest class 
of woolen goods to compensate for the loss in manufacture, or 
44 cents a pound; and was it not stated to the country at that 
time that this was a protection to the woolgrowers of the coun- 
try of 11 cents a pound on the wool in the grease, and was it 
not figured out on the basis of 33 cents a pound on the cleaned 
content? 

‘Mr. SMOOT. I have said it so many times in all parts of 
the country that I do not think it is necessary for me to repeat 
it now; and I want to say to the Senator now that the 11 cents 
a pound differential between the scoured content of wool and 
the manufacture of ‘fine clothing is not sufficient. Take 100 
pounds of fine cloth made from -scoured -wool and it will re- 
quire 150 pounds of cleaned wool to make it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the preparation of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, was it not conceded by the manufacturer and was 
not that bill framed upon the theory that 11 cents a pound, 
or 33 per cent additional, was sufficient to measure the wastage 
in the manufacture? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; taking it as a whole and step by step 
from the grease wool, that was what was elaimed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is proposed now, where we 
have an actual duty of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent, to increase ‘that differential to 16 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true in some cases, and it is absolutely 


necessary. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator now says that it 
is absolutely necessary. It is upon that point that I want to 
hear from the Senator at length, because at the time the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was framed it was considered that a differential 
for wastage of one-third was ample; and the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho ae Gooptne], in a speech during this 
session of Congress, I believe, contended most earnestly that 
11 cents a pound was too much. Now the Finance Committee 
brings in here a bill increasing that differential from 11 cents 
to 16 cents, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was prepared upon the 


theory and accepted by the manufacturers of this country upon 


the theory that that increase of one-third was sufficient. The 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, who at.one time was pt 
dent of the Woolgrowers’ Association of this country, made 

a year’s study of this question, and came on the floor of the 
Senate and deliberately told us that that theoretical difference 
of 33 cents upon the scoured content under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was too much, and the Finance Committee now increases 
that by a very material percentage—from 11 cents a pound aad 
16 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not let me finish my statement, 
or I would have called attention to the fact that the 49 cents 
is only on goods where the thread is all of fine wool, entering 
into ‘fine kinds of cloth. 

The Senator will find rates where a eompensatory duty of 
that amount is not given, It all depends upon the value of the 
goods and the size of the thread whether or not the compensa- 
tory duty of 16 cents is given; and I want to say to the Senator 
now that is exactly what the Tariff Commission says is neces- 
sary, and it is necessary. I know it.as a manufacturer, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, the other rates 
upon different kinds of cloth, however, provide for a compensa- 
tory duty relative to this increase, do they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Relative as to the size of the thread or the 
cost of the yarn, certainly; but in some cases there is only a 
duty of 40 cents, and that is 7 cents difference, while in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill they all had a duty of 44 cents or a difference 
of 11 cents. It did not make any difference whether the fabric 
was half cotton, it did not make any difference whether they 
were virtually all cotton with but one thread of wool. If there 
was one thread of wool in it, the duty was 44 cents. This bill 
does not have any such provision. This bill provides that the 
duty shall apply wherever the yarn is in chief value of wool. 
That is one thing that made the Payne-Aldrich bill so open to 
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criticism and caused the criticism in the United States against it. 
In other words, a dozen blankets were brought into the United 
States under the Payne-Aldrich rates. Those blankets were all 
cotton with the exception of the wool border; and because those 
cotton blankets had a wool border they carried the full rate of 
44 cents a pound, bringing the duty on the blankets up to 485 
per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator advise us 
what was the phraseology of the bill at that time, if he has it 
before him, which would authorize that? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Any part of which was wool”; not “of chief 
value.” All they had to do was to put one thread of wool in it, 
and there was wool in it, and it carried that rate. There is no 
such provision in this bill. It is cut out; and now I want to 
say to the Senator that this is what our Tariff Commission said: 

Applying this, the correct arithmetical method of finding the proper 
ratios for the compensatory duties, the rates should be: For tops, 
1.111 times the duty on scoured wool; for yarns, 1.207 times the duty 
on scoured wool; for fabrics, 1.500 times the duty on scoured wool. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and then I will yield. Taking 
33 cents in the case of all-wool fabrics, one-half of 33 cents is 
164 cents; 33 and 16} is 494 cents, and the committee in all 
cases have made it 49 cents. I will say now that there is no 
woolen manufacturer in all the world who can take less than 
150 pounds of wool and start it through the picker and bring 
it out into fine cloth without that loss, and if it is a fine wool 
thread made into the goods—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator was reading 
from page 8528? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 3528. 

Mr, POMERENE. I understood the Senator to say that that 
was the finding of the Tariff Commission. It seems to be the 
testimony of Mr. John P. Wood. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, it is the testimony of John P. 
Wood, but he is only quoting the Tariff Commission's figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to be advised. The Senator 
wants to be right about it. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; I do, certainly; but John P. Wood quotes 
the Tariff Commission's figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. This statement is made under the head- 
ing: 

Statement of John P. Wood, Boston, Mass., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. What I have read is from page 3525. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; and I will show the Senator 
the report just as soon as the experts find it. The Senator 
can figure the rates out himself, or it will take me a few mo- 
ments to do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not ask the Senator to disturb the 
thread of his thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report of the Tariff Commission on Sched- 
ule K, page 626, figures them out on the rate of 25 cents on 
the scoured content that was provided for in the House bill, 
and the Senator will find that the percentages are approxi- 
mately the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
criticized in very severe terms the provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, I will ask him if he did not vote for that bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did; and I will say to the Senator that I 
named the cause that brought forth the criticism; but if the 
Senator will investigate he will find out that there were never 
any blankets brought into the country except the 12 pairs that 
were brought here as samples. I said upon the floor of the 
Senate that such a thing never happened with regular com- 
mercial goods, and it never has happened; but it gave every- 

in this country a chance to point to one importation of 12 
blankets, with the rate of 485 per cent, and nobody could 
deny it. It was true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator understood what 
the effect of that bill was at the time he voted for it, did 
he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; and I called the Senate's at- 
tention to the very fact of the 12 blankets that I speak of when 
the story went from one end of this country to the other and 
rang in this Chamber from the other side that the poor man’s 
blankets carried a duty of 485 per cent. I had the blanket in 
this very Chamber. I showed the blanket to the Senate, and 
there was not a thread of wool in it, with the exception of 
what was in the selvage. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The manufacturers of the coun- 
ey generaly favored that bill, did they not, and really helped 
to frame it? 


Mr. SMOOT, Certainly they favored it. Why should they 
not favor it when they not only got the protective duty that 
was given there but they got more than the necessary com- 
pensatory duty on the wool? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator was quite willing, 
as one of those manufacturers and as a member of the Senate, 
to put such a provision into the bill that would permit that sort 
of thing to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That provision went into the bill with the 
understanding that the clothing wools of the country shrink 
66% per cent. I ask the Senator, who knows, as he comes from 
a woolgrowing State, what percentage the clothing wools of 
New Mexico shrink? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They vary, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the average shrinkage in the fine cloth- 
ing wools raised in New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They will shrink somewhere 
from 60 to 65 per cent. 
aera SMOOT. They will shrink on an average more than 

un 

Mr. BURSUM rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I dare say my colleague can 
give that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fine clothing wools will shrink 70 per 
cent and the average will be 2 or 8 per cent less. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I think there are some wools in 
New Mexico which shrink 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some wools in New Mexico that will 
shrink 78 per cent. I have bought wools many and many a 
time, carloads of them, which would shrink 80 per cent. 

Mr. BORSUM. I think I can enlighten the Senator about 
the shrinkage of wools in New Mexico. It depends on the loca- 
tion; but wools shrink from 58 to 74 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. If the sheep have been ranged on sandy soil, 
the wools will have a heavy shrinkage, but in the case of fine 
wools, the general average is around 67 per cent. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and that is the case in Utah. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from New Mexico give 
the maximum and minimum of shrinkage in wool? 

Mr. BURSUM. The minimum shrinkage is around 58 per 
cent, but as a rule that shrinkage does not apply to a very 
fine wool. Fine wools hardly ever shrink less than 64 per 
cent, and they will go as high as 72 per cent; but 67 per cent 
is a fair average for fine wools. 

Mr, SMOOT. The wools in Montana do not shrink as much 
as the wools in Utah of the same identical grade, because of the 
fact that the sheep have a rather superior grazing ground. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the fact of the matter is that in 1909 the 
average shrinkage of the clothing wools in the United States 
was 664 per cent, and a shrinkage of 66% per cent in wool at 
11 cents a pound means 33 cents on the scoured content. 

Mr. BURSUM. I want to suggest, though, that it is unfair 
and unscientific to fix a duty based upon wools in the grease 
and on an average shrinkage. The dirt and the grease which 
acompany the wool should not be taken into consideration. It 
is the clean content that should be considered, the amount of 
the wool. It is ridiculous to talk about fixing a duty based 
upon a mixture of wool and dirt and grease, and to average the 
duty on that basis. It should be on the clean wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Tariff Commission says about 
the shrinkage of wool in New Mexico: 

In normal seasons their clip runs largely to French combing or longer. 
It also is more uniform in grade and character than in most other areas 
in the State. In the western part of this section the shrinkage usually 
ranges from 62 to 66 per cent; eastword it generally runs from 66 to 
72 per cent; while in most other areas the same per cent (sometimes a 
higher) shrinkage is the rule. The State average has been about 67 
per cent during the past six years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that. So the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was framed upon the theory that the wool 
would shrink 66% per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if we used all American wools, then 
33 cents would have been the proper rate, and the manu- 
facturer would not have secured anything whatever in the 
scouring. But what did they do? They imported Australian 
wools, skirted, with all the tags, and all the necks, and all of 
the belly wool taken off, simply the body of the wool, and 
then in the handling of it as much of the dirt was shaken out 
of it as possible, and they got those wools in shrinking 40 
per cent instead of 66% per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Sometimes as low as 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am speaking of the average. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The skirting of wool for im- 
portation was permitted by the Payne-Aldrich law, was it not? 
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Mr. SMOOT., It is not permitted by this bill. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that the duty in 
this bill is on the clean content, and the question of skirting 
has nothing to do with it; but under the emergency tariff law, 
which we passed, we did eliminate the right to skirt those 
wools before bringing them in here: 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The point I want to emphasize 
is that in that law there was a provision for this skirting, 
which did bring down the shrinkage of the foreign wools; that 
that was one of the jokers in the bill; and that it was indorsed 
at that time by the manufacturers of this country. 

They contended for a compensatory duty of 334 per cent, 11 
cents upon the manufactured article, when they knew that the 
shrinkage of the wool would not bring the duty up to 33 cents a 
pound on the scoured content. They knew that. They fixed 
those prices. They gave it out to the country that that was all 
the compensatory duty they were getting, but it now appears 
that they knew that they were deceiving the people of the coun- 
try, and they are the persons who come here now and undertake 
to tell the Senate what compensatory rates they. need. 

T submit that we should have other and further proof. They 
gave it out to the country then that that was all they required; 
that there was a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent, and that all they needed was 11 cents a pound additional 
to provide for the wastage, and now, upon no other proof than 
of those men who deliberately deceived the people of the coun- 
try and the woolgrowers of the country, we are asked: to in- 
erease the compensatory duty much beyond the rate which they 
asked for when the Payne-Aldrich bill was being framed. They 
also deceived the Members of Congress. I can not conceive that 
the Senator from Utah at the time he voted for that bill com- 
prehended the enormities which it contained and the deception 

t tained. 
e SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator says that we have 
no more information than that furnished by these manufac- 
turers as to whether there is any other amount than 11 cents 
compensatory over and above 33 cents per pound on the 
scoured content. The Tariff Commission spent $250,000 cheek- 
ing up every item, from one end of the country to the other, 
and all over the world. They have gone into all the factories 
of America, and not only America, but in foreign lands, and 
they say that it requires t} pounds of scoured fine wool to 
make a pound of wool cloth. The committee paid no atten- 
tion to what the manufacturers said. We took the findings of 
the Tariff Commission, and it cost us $250,000 to get that 

‘ormation. 

1 JONES of New Mexico. What allowance is made for 
the waste? That waste, I suppose, did net go up into thin air. 
What became of that? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows very well that 
in the clipping of wools there are little short clippings off 
the sheep, called the second. Clippings, and most of that goes 
into the wool when sacked. Just as soon as it reaches the wool 
washer half of it goes out, and when it reaches the cards the 
other half flies all over the card room. It is good for nothing. 
But I say that where the ends break in weaving, or where we 
tie up a thread, there is a little piece of thread lost. 

Not only there, but at every step in the manufacture, from 
the time the wool is first handled to the finished cloth, there 
are losses. In the scouring of it there are losses; in the 
picker there are losses; in the carding there are losses; in the 
spinning of it there are losses; in the beaming of it there are 
losses; in the weaving of it there are losses; in the finishing 
of it there are losses. Not only that, but there are losses on 
account of every imperfection in the wool. The Tariff Com- 
mission says those losses amount to one-half a pound upon 
every pound and a half of wool that is used. 

I say now, Mr. President, if I were going to lay out the wool 
to make the suit of clothes I am wearing, and I wanted a hundred 
pounds of this finished cloth, I could not start with less than 150 
pounds of wool at the picker. If I got less than 100 pounds 
after starting with 150 pounds at the picker, I would want to 
‘know where the extra waste was. 

Mr, POMERENE. Has not the Senator made a mistake in 
his mathematics? He said one-half a pound for every pound. 
Does he not mean one-third a pound loss in every pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking the other way, from the 1 pound. 
It is one-half on and one-third off. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the Senator’s language was sus- 
ceptible of misconstruction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. One-half on is: one-third 
off. I want the Senate te understand that under the bill as i 
was reported to the Senate no one is going to get any ad 
The woolman gets the protection given him, and no 
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take it away from him. The manufacturer does not get one 
penny of protection beyond what the bill gives, and he can not 
take it out of the wool grower, as has been done in the past. 

The whole question is, How much protection shall we give 
the woolgrower? The committee decided that it should be 33 
cents a pound on the clean content of the wool, and I want to 
say that if that is to by the Senate I can defend every 
rate named in this bill by way of protection, and every compen- 
Satory rate that is provided for in every paragraph of this 
schedule. It is not guesswork, but actual facts, actual results, 
and what every. millman will have to meet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator submit to one or two 
questions which I would like to ask for information? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state, for example, in 
what grades of wool, roughly speaking, most of the American 
product falls? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the American wool used in clothing 
shrinks 60.per cent or above. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not asking that the grade be de- 
scribed by percentage, but that the grade be described in terms 
of the wool buyer. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. In terms of the wool buyer; it would be. “ me- 
dium” and “fine medium.” 

ae WADSWORTH. What grade is considered the top 
grade? - 

Mr. SMOOT. The fine wool. 

Mr, GOODING. And we bave fine medium. 

Mr SMOOT. That is a little coarser than: the fine wool. 
Fine wool comes from the French merino, the full blood. Then 
from that there is the fine medium and the medium; then there 
is the coarse in the different grades of wool. The finer the grade 
of wool the greater the shrinkage, because all fine woois carry 
more grease than coarse wools, and the more grease in the wool 
the more dirt it gathers in the grazing. 

Mr. BURSUM. The: grazing has everything to do with the 
character of the grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the character by the quantity. 

Mr. BURSUM. If they graze on sandy soil, the wool will 
shrink more than where they graze on soil where there is no 
sand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator be good enough to 
identify, for my own information, the deseriptive terms “ half 
blood,” “ three-eighths,” and “quarter blood“? 

Mr. SMOOT. Half blood is a cross between very coarse and 
fine sheep. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know that as a breeder myself, but 
to what grade of wool recited by the Senator does that conferm? 

Mr. SMOOT. Coarse wool can only be used in the making of 
certain thread—not the finest of threads, of course. The finer 
the wool the finer we can spin the thread. I would say our 
wools in America are made into threads running perhaps from 
20s up to 70s. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I was asking the Senator is this: 
I happen to know what a half blood is and a three-quarter 
blood and a quarter blood; but expressed in the terms of the 
wool buyer, what sort of wool and what grade of wool does 
the half blood sheep produce? The Senator has used the ex- 
pression “ mediums,” for example. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. A good medium would be a half blood. From 
the half blood we could make threads between 50s and 60s. 
I do not think we would want to use any finer wool than that 
to make a coarser thread than 50s, when we can make as 
eoarse thread as we want to from the medium wools, It would 
not pay to do it. But the half-blood wool is generally bought 
when a manufacturer wants to make a thread between 50s 
and 60s: $ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the half-blood wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. A medium would be half blood. The half 
blood and the medium are about the same, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the three-eighths blood is still 
lower? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little coarser, where you would have, for 

a fine buck with a half-breed ewe. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The quarter blood is coarser still? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The information I have is based upon 
terms used in the breeding of sheep and not in terms of grading 
the wool. I wanted to get. the two lined up in my own mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is our production, then, generally three- 
eighths. and better? 


Mr. SMOOT, Yes; three-eighths and better. 
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Mr. GOODING. I think I can give the Senator the correct 
amount of the different grades which this country produces. 
These figures are from the Department of Agriculture. It 
gives the production of fine wool in this country, which, of 
course, is the merino, The foundation is taken from two breeds 
of sheep—the merino and the English blood, and as the English 
blood is infused, then come the terms half blood, three-eighths 
blood, quarter blood, and so on down to low quarter. In fine 
wool we are producing 29.3 per cent of our production, half 
blood 21.8 per cent, three-eighths blood 21.5 per cent, and in 
quarter blood 18.9 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, quarter blood and lower. 

Mr. GOODING. Then comes low, 1.7 per cent, and we get 
down to what they call braid wool, the lowest of all, which is 
.68 per cent. That is the percentage of wool produced in this 


country. 

Mr. SMOOT. To further answer the Senator from New York, 
so that when we reach the yarns in the cloth schedule he will 
know, if he desires to refer to what wools are used in this para- 
graph, I want to put in the Recorp now just what they mean to 
the manufacturer. In other words, if a manufacturer were 
making, we will say, 44s and below, he would then look out for 
quarter-blood wool. From the three-eighths he makes 50s-to 
56s. From the half blood he makes from 58s up to 60s. If that 
is what he wants, if he wants to make 58s to 60s, he wants 
half-blood wool, and he does not want to buy any other wool 
because that is the best grade of wool to make those sizes of 
yarns. Then comes the fme wool. If he has a yarn to make 
over 64s and finer than that, he knows that he has to get fine 
wool in order to make it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
quality of wool is governed by the blood of the animal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The different grades are according to the 
blood? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, certainly. In other words the merino is 
the finest wool sheep known in the world. Then when you come 
to the Cotswold wool, that is among the coarsest, All the other 
wools are between the low wool and the fine wool, and that 
cones by crossing the different breeds. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a further question concerning the shrinkage percentages in the 
different grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they are very great. The coarser the wool 
the lower the shrinkage, because of the fact that in the coarse 
wool there is not the amount of grease. The wool has not so 
much grease in it and will not hold the dirt. The fleece of 
coarse wool can be shaken and most of the dirt will come out 
of it, but you can not do that with the fine wool. It is matted 
close together with the grease. 

Mr. BURSUM. Most of the grade sheep, whether it be coarse 
wool or fine wool, will yield relatively nearly the same number 
of pounds of scoured wool. For instance, some sheep will 
shear 6 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. And some 4 pounds. 

Mr. BURSUM. Or it may be 3 pounds of scoured wool. 
Others may yield 8 pounds and others may not yield over 24 
pounds of scoured wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I realize the conditions which give rise 
to the variation in shrinkage. I wanted to have the matter of 
record in the debate. Then is it not a fact that a specific duty 
imposed on the cleaned content results in a very much higher 
ad valorem duty upon the lower grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem duty. There is no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is true; but it costs just as much money 
to raise æ pound of scoured wool of the coarse wool as it does a 
pound of the fine wool—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the cleaned content. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is what I am speaking of. If the 
cost of production is to be the basis, if the grower of this coun- 
try is to be permitted to live and make ends meet and be per- 
mitted to enjoy a reasonable degree of prosperity, so he can get 
along, he must have a duty which will be equivalent to the cost 
of production as compared with the imported cost of wool from 
other countries. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senator makes that observa- 
tion, I can not help recollecting that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] stated that the production of coarse wools in 
this country is much less than of the better wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. The half blood is not a coarse wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I want to figure out is this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The most popular wool is the half-blood wool 
which goes into most of the clothing. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to get my own recollection 
straightened out, because I used to know something about it, 
but never all about it. For example, I find the 83-cent specific 
duty imposed upon the cleaned content of any kind of Woo! 

Mr. BURSUM. Not the carpet wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, I know that. I mean any kind of 
wool except carpet wool. It will result upon the low-grade wool 
in an equivalent ad valorem of 187 per cent, and on the next 
higher grade an equivalent ad valorem of 77 per cent. That is, 
on the quarter blood. Those are tremendous rates. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not a question of rates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The man who wants to use that wool 
in manufactured form at some time or other puts a good deal 
of importance upon a 137 per cent ad valorem duty, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any such rate on the 
prices of to-day. I do not know what prices the Senator has 
used. I have here, if the Senator desires, a table showing the 
duty on 100 pounds of wool, on the basis of a 33-cent duty per 
scoured pound, beginning with 90-pound shrinkage and at 33 
cents, showing just what it will cost for the 100 pounds. There 
is very little wool known in the world that shrinks as much as 
90 pounds to the 100. Therefore, beginning with 90 pounds, it 
runs all the way from $3.30 on 100 pounds of 90-pound wool 
down to where the dirt is only 10 per cent, where the price 
runs up to $29.70. That latter figure is hardly known in any 
wools in the world. It would have to be washed wool and 
2 I have a table showing the whole thing from the ex- 
remes, 

But when we come down to the facts in the case, when we get 
down to about 56 per cent, or between 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent, there we find the bulk of all the wools in the world outside 
of carpet wool, and carpet wool, of course, is understood, even 
in this bill, to come in free, through a drawback provision, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. As to the wools which we do not produce, why 
should those wools take a 100 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that little would 
come in of the kind of wool of which he speaks, and there 
would not be even that much under prices existing to-day. 
Those are abnormal prices which he has quoted. They go into 
the braids and goods that are carrying a duty here, and are 
not generally used for clothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we are not able to hear 
the whispering on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think I am whispering. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Utah has his back 
turned this way, and, while we believe he is talking, we are 
not able to hear anything more than a rumbling noise, owing 
-to the confusion in the Chamber. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
the wool of which the Senator speaks, the average importa- 
tions for the four years, taking the four years preceding, was 
less than 4.5 per cent of the total wools consumed in the 
United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; I know that. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean used in the United States. I do not 
mean raised in the United States; I mean used in the United 
States. Of that 4.5 per cent there is a little over 80 per cent 
imported. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator would say that upon the 
lower coarse wools the duty is not necessary for the protection 
of the American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it cost just as 
much per scoured pound to raise that wool in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. But we are not raising it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh yes; of this wool we raise about 1 per 
cent of the amount of wool consumed in the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. I might say that is essential in building up 
a flock of sheep. It is the English blood that makes the low- 
grade wools to-day, although at one time the English wools 
were higher in price than the merino wools on a grease basis. 
I grew them all years ago. While my coarser wools sold read- 
ily my merino wools were a drug on the market. To-day the 
condition is the reverse. That has been brought about by the 
fact that during the war there was no demand for those coarser 
wools—what are called the low-quarter wools. The Govern- 
ment did not use any of that kind of wool in making up blan- 
kets and uniforms. The result was that there was a surplus 
on the world’s market of these wools, and they are to-day 
cheaper than they have been for many years. That is the rea- 
son the price appears low at the present time. However, that 
variety of wool was essential in making up a dual-purpose 
sheep for the farm and for the range, So far as the wool indus- 
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try is concerned, the question is, Do we want that industry to 
exist in America? That is the only question involved. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 


Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that whenever cheviots are the fashion in 
men’s clothing—and they do become the fashion, perhaps, in 
cycles of seven or eight years—then coarse wools are in de- 
mand. It is then almost impossible to get them. I know, Mr. 
President, that a very small quantity of those coarse wools was 
produced in Utah, and about the only wools that I have ever 
bought outside of the State of Utah in order to run the mill 
have been coarse wools. Whenever there has been a cheviot 
season, or a demand for overcoats with coarse wool thread 
made from coarse wools, the manufacturers of woolen goods 
have got to scour the country for that class of wools. 

During the World War, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprye] has suggested, much of this character of wool was 
used by the Government; and yet the Government had to com- 
mandeer or purchase nearly all of the wool in the United 
States. The Government used all of the fine wool, but when 
the war ceased the Government had coarse wools on hand, great 
quantities of them. What was the Goyernment to do? There 


was not a demand for it. Therefore the Government had to |. 


accept the loss upon that wool. On those prices, of course, 
brought about by that condition, the rate of duty of 33 cents 
per pound on scoured wool seems very, very high, indeed. 

Mr. GOODING, I understand the Government sold that wool 
as low as 12 cents, and even 7 cents, a pound. If the fashion 
should change to-morrow in favor of Scotch tweed or cheviot 
goods, of which the Senator from Utah has spoken, it would 
be the highest wool in America, and it is essential to the life 
of the industry if we are going to let it live. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to certain facts. In nearly every flock of sheep, no 
matter how it may be graded up, there will be a small percent- 
age of coarse wool produced from the flock. The duty which 
has been reported by the Committee on Finance on wool is based 
upon the average price of wool. If there were to be any sep- 
arate classification covering the small percentage of braid or 
coarser wools, that would increase the cost of production here 
and would require a higher duty on the higher-grade wools. It 
seems to me that the percentage is so small that the country 
as a whole will obtain a greater benefit by the average flat 
rate of 33 cents than it would should we undertake to classify 
these wools and grant a much higher duty upon the finer grades 
of wool. 

Mr. GOODING. At this point I wish to say, as to these low 
wools, as they are called, practically all of them are raised on 
the farm and are on the farm. Ohio, West Virginia, and Michi- 
gan have a large percentage of the merino wools, although the 
greater proportion of Ohio wools are to-day half blood and lower. 
West Virginia has the highest percentage of merino wool; then 
comes Ohio; and then Michigan, if I remember correctly; but 
Indiana and practically all the remainder of the States pro- 
duce to a large extent the lower-grade wools which we are now 
discussing and which are so cheap. Some of that class of wool 
is produced in the West, but not a great quantity. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can not be; that is impossible, if the 
Senator’s other statement is true as to the percentage of the 
total production. 

Mr. GOODING. I say the larger percentage of that class of 
wool is on the farms. I am talking about half bloods in con- 
nection with the matter and three-eighths bloods. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish again to emphasize the 
fact that the equivalent ad valorems mentioned by the Senator 
were upon abnormal prices. On page 20 of a late publication 
of the United States Tariff Commission, entitled “ Recent 
tendencies in the wool trade with special reference to their tariff 
aspects, 1920-1922,“ it is stated: 

Since the figures in Table 12, as compared with Table 11, indicate 
a marked curtailment in ad valorem equivalent on foreign valuation 
for the same duties, it is of interest to compare the ad valorem equiva- 
lents of these duties on a pre-war foreign valuation. As formerly 
stated by the commission, the pre-war valuation is a fair to use, 
since the abnormally low prices for crossbred wools are steadily being 
corrected. 5 

I can not say any more than I have said. I have explained 
how the condition was brought about. It could not have been 
otherwise. The wool was thrown upon the market by our own 
Government, though I do not blame the Government. When 
Government officials spoke to me about the matter, I said, “I 
do not know when there will be a demand for these wools; I 
can not tell. The demand may be in one year, in two years, or 
it may be longer. No one can tell.” 


Mr. BURSUM. But, Mr. President, may I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that at that time wool was bringing less 
than 25 per cent of its actual cost to the grower? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of the wool was sold by our Government 
for as low as 12 cents, and I have understood as low as 7 cents 
in some cases. It was included in the purchase of a whole clip, 
and of course every Senator knows that few sheepmen have 
all of just one grade, We have in the West a mixed grade; we 
have no clip of wool but what has to be sorted. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, on that very point the growers 
had borrowed as much as 40 cents a pound on the wool, that 
amount being advanced by the wool dealers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if it had not been for the emergency 
tariff act there would not have been a woolgrower of any im- 
portance in the United States who would not have been ruined 
financially. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator referred to me—I think 
ag have been referring to me—as having quoted abnormal 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator quoted th 
were given at the time. S e 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There 
mistake. The values that I 
have thenr here. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the abnormal figures of which I 


President, will the Senator yield 


is where the Senator made a 
quoted were of June 15, 1922. I 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us see if they are abnorm 
— 3 well. 1 jk 
< RTH. As to fine foreign wool in the grease 
the valuation is 454 cents in the grease and 95 cents those 

Mr. BURSUM. Ninety-five cents scoured? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

1 5 1 How does the Senator figure out 150 per cent 
on tha 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not figure it on that; I figured on 
the low. The other figures are: one-half blood, in the grease, 
42% cents; scoured, 75 cents; three-eighths blood, in the grease, 
363 cents; scoured, 59 cents; one-quarter blood, in the grease, 
29 cents; scoured, 43 cents; low, in the grease, 17} cents; 
scoured, 24 cents, I gaye what I estimated would be the equiva- 
lent ad valorem on the scoured low. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not denied that, All I did say was 
that those prices on coarse wools are abnormally low to-day. 
I have here the London prices. 

Mr. GOODING. The prices the Senator from New York is 
quoting are London prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the London prices for July, 1914, and 
of May 19 of this year, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator deny that these wools 
were imported at the prices I have given? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not denying that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the ad valorem duty should be 
figured on those prices, should it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking into consideration the shrinkage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will give the Senator the average of 
the shrinkage. The figures are as follows: Fine, 52 per cent 
shrunk, 48 per cent yield; half blood, 48 per cent shrunk and 
57 per cent yield; three-eighths blood, 38 per cent shrunk, 62 
per cent yield; one-fourth blood, 33 per cent shrunk and 67 
per cent yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. For quarter blood? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and low 28 per cent shrunk and 
72 per cent yield. Sr 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, of course, Australian wool, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly, these are wools that are 
coming in and I am trying to estimate what the equivalent ad 
valorem duty would be on those wools under the prices given 
for June 15, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to allow those wools to come in 
here skirted and all the dirt that is possible taken out of them, 
the Senator is right. Here is the last quotation from London. 

Mr. GOODING. I have here some prices for July. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the last ones the commission has fur- 
nished. 

Mr. LENROOT. From what is the Senator from Utah about 
to read? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the compilation entitled “ Recent tend- 
encies in the wool trade,” issued by the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What page? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Page 12. The prices are given on the London 
market on May 19, 1922, as follows: 
$ Seventies superfleeces, in pence, 60, ende is equivalent to 
1.20. 1 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that for wool in the grease? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the clean content. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is scoured? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is scoured wool. 

64/67’s good medium fleeces, $1.04 a pound; 60/64’s good 
medium fleeces, 92 cents a pound; 64s good pieces, 90 cents a 
pound ; 58/60’s good medium fleeces, 80 cents a pound; 56's fine 
crossbred fleeces, 56 cents a pound; 46/50’s crossbred fleeces, 
36 cents a pound; 44’s crossbred fleeces, 26 cents a pound; 
86/40's crossbred fleeces, 22 cents a pound, scoured. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And my minimum figure is 25 cents. 
We do not differ materially. That is perfectly evident. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will now, from the same report, give the prices 
in July, 1914, so that we may see what the normal prices were, 
For 46's crossbred fleeces the price was 17 pence in July, 1914, 
which is equivalent to 34 cents a pound, and now 46's are only 
80 cents. In 1914, 44’s crossbred fleeces. were 32 cents, and now 
they are only 26 cents. In 1914 the 36/40’s crossbred. fleeces 
were 31 cents, while they are only 22 cents to-day. That is why 
I say that to-day’s prices are abnormal, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator said I had read 
from prices during the slump, and that they were abnormal, 

Mr. SMOOT. They were abnormal during the stump. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we are not in a slump now, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we are in a slump now so far as the 
coarse wools are concerned, On the London market the demand 
is for fine wools, and they are up to $1.20 a pound as against 
22 cents a pound for coarse wools. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That does not indicate a slump. 

Mr, SMOOT. It indicates that there is no demand for the 
coarse wools to speak of, and they are being thrown upon the 
market at almost any price they ean bring. It means they are 
only getting 22 cents for coarse wools cleaned, and $1.20 for 
the fine. : 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I might say that I know of 
a line of clips that was held in Boston for three years, a low- 
grade wool, that could not be sold for any price at all. So the 
condition is net normal by any means, so far as low-grade wools 
are concerned. I do not know whether they are sold to-day 
or not. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Utah comes from a 
State which is a heavy producer of wool, as are a number of 
other Western States. I want to ask the Senator if it is not 
true as to the application of pretection that as the industry is 
stabilized and production placed upon a sound basis the in- 
variable result has been ultimately to reduce the price to the 
consumers of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that; and the very 
fact that we only have 36,000,000 sheep in the United States 
now as compared with 57,000,000 a few years ago demonstrates 
the condition of the sheep business. F 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The same decline is found all over 
the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not so great a percentage in all the 
world, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Production has diminished by at 
least 333 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. In what country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the whole world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Our sheep have diminished about 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same reduction is going on 
all over the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been a general reduction, but not 
anything like what we have had here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The figures are available; but, 
if the Senator will pardon me, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Idaho. I understood him to say 
that the present prices of wool were abnormal. 

Mr. GOODING. Very low for low-grade wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I wanted to in- 
quire—whether the Senator considered them abnormally high 
or abnormally low. 

Mr. GOODING. Very low so far as the low-grade wool is 
concerned. I have here the Boston and London prices for 
July, and if the Senator will yield for just a minute I should 
like to put them in the RECORD. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. GOODING. These are wools of the same grade, and it 
is agreed by the Department of Agriculture that the figures 
are correct after having had them checked up. 

At that time Ohio fine unwashed delaine was selling in 
Boston, scoured, for $1.31 a pound. Australian wool com- 
parable to Ohio fine delaine was selling in London for 96 
cents a pound, or a difference of 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Scoured content? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; scoured content. This is the point I 
want to make clear. As far as the woolgrower is concerned, he 
never did get the full amount of the duty. He is not getting it 
now, and he never will. The manufacturer, who is his only 
market, will not pay it to him. Let me say to the Senators 
who are shedding tears that at the present time there is only 
19 cents a pound difference between the low-grade wools, the 
40s selling for 25 cents a pound in London and 44 cents in 
Boston. In other words, there is a difference of 19 cents, or 
26 cents less than the real tariff. There is a tariff on that 
same wool in the emergency bill of 45 cents a pound. In other 
words, the woolgrower is getting less than half of the duty 
that the emergency tariff bill gives him; so I do not think there 
is any need of worrying about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is because of the fact it is on the 
basis, and only pays 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. GOODING. That is because of the fact, as far as our 
own market is concerned, that only last summer the Government 
sold something like 56,000,000 pounds of this low-grade wool 
that we brought here and did not use at all and forced it onto 
the market. That is the reason that that class of wool is so low, 
and the same condition prevails all over the world. There Is no 
use made of this low-grade wool at present; but of course it is 
coming back. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I did not get from 
the Senator exactly the information which I sought. I was de- 
sirous of ascertaining from the Senator whether his statement 
to the effect that the present prices of wool were abnormal ap- 
plied to the ordinary western product? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. They are higher than they have been 
outside of the period during the war when the Government 
fixed the price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What the Senator means, then, 
— ae the price of the ordinary western product is abnormally 

Mr. GOODING. It is higher than it has been for a number 
of years; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And with respect to the low- 
grade wools, the Senator informs us that the price is abnor- 
mally low? 

Mr. GOODING. Very much lower, because I have grown 
both grades of wool, and a few years ago I think I had the 
largest fleck in the West of what we call the English blood 
sheep, and they used to help sell my merino clip; but the re- 
verse is true to-day, and if you have low-grade wools it is 
carey impossible for you to dispose of your clip at all at any 
p 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the Senator was in the Chamber at the time I made the state- 
ment that in London they were worth in July, 1914, 31 cents a 
pound. In London on May 19 of this year they were worth 
only 22 cents a pound. They are abnormally low, and that is 
the world market. 

Mr. BURSUM. Those are the coarse wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the coarse wools. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President I should like to put the rest 
of this statement into the RECORD, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that will the Senator from Utah yield just for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr, POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I have correctly 
in my mind the figures which the Senator from Idaho gave; 
but as I understood him he said that this merino wool, scoured, 
was worth 49 cents in Boston—— 

Mr. GOODING. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in London 25 cents. 

Mr. GOODING. That was the low grade. If the Senator 
will let me read the whole of the figures, then he will have them 
correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. 


grease 


I know; but I want the Senator to 


straighten me out if I am wrong about it. The duty was 45 
cents? 

Mr. GOODING. The duty was 45 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, the question I wanted to ask was 
this: If the price here was 49 cents and the price in London 
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was 25 cents and the duty was 45 cents, how and to what extent 
has that actually benefited the flockmaster? 


Mr. GOODING. If there were not a duty on the wool, he 
would have the London prices. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to put this table in the Recorp, so as to give the different prices. 
I remember when wool was on the free list seeing it sell for 
4 cents a pound, and during the first year that it was on the 
free list it sold for an average of 6} cents a pound in the West. 
There is not any question about the fact that the manufacturer 
drives the sharpest bargain that he can all the time, and he 
will never give us the full amount of the duty under the sys- 
tem that we have at the present time—not until we have a law 
in this country that permits his compensatory duty to be the 
difference between a pound of wool in Boston and a pound 
of wool in London. If I may be permitted to put in these fig- 
ures, however, I will show the Senator the different prices of 

ool. 
ag POMERENE. I shall be very glad to have that done; 
but the duty seems to be twice the difference between the 
London market and the Boston market. That is one of the 
things I did not quite understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is how that 
happened: It is 15 cents a pound, and that wool is imported 
into the United States in the grease, and the shrinkage is very 
low, and therefore- they do not pay on the wool content but 
they pay, upon this class of goods, on the wool in the grease. 

Mr. POMERENE: But the fact, nevertheless, remains that 
there have been very great variations in price when we had a 
high protective duty, and there have also been very great 
variations of price when there was a comparatively low duty. 
That is the truth about it; and there are many things that 
enter into the price of wool other than the mere statutory duty 
that may be fixed by the Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that with a scoured- 
content duty they will not get around it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is an improvement on the old 
system. I have not any doubt about that myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody is going to get away from that. 

Mr. GOODING. In reply to the Senator from New York, 
who thinks there is importation of this lower-grade wool, I 
wish to say that it hardly seems possible that they would import 
that wool at the present time even and hold it in bond, when it 
is selling in this country for 44 cents a pound on the Boston 
market; but I should like to finish this statement for the REC- 
orp, so that it will all be in the Recoxp together, 

Territory fine staple is selling in Boston for $1.26 a pound, 
The same Class of wool in London is selling for 90 cents. There 
is a difference of 36 cents, although there is a tariff of 45 cents 
a pound. This is the scoured content. 

Ohio half bloods are selling in London at 83 cents and in 
Boston for $1.08, a difference of 25 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. As of what date? 

Mr. GOODING. This is the 1st of July. So there is 15 
cents difference between the pound of Ohio fine wool, when 
you add the duty to the London price, as against the price that 
they pay for it in Boston. In other words, the woolgrower is 
getting 15 cents a pound less than the 45 cents, or he is getting 
30 cents protection instead of 45. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, 
but he spoke of Ohio wools in the London market. Did I 
understand him to say that? 

Mr. GOODING. These are comparable wools that I am 


noting. 

i Mr. POMERENE. Then the Senator-wants to correct him- 
self, does he? As I understood him, he said “Ohio wools in 
the London market.” He means simply comparable wools of 
foreign origin. Is that it? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. It should be properly styled Aus- 
tralian superwarp spinning 60s, which is comparable to Ohio 
half bloods. That will make it clear, of course. 

Australian good top making, 60s to 64s, selling in London 
for 88 cents and in Boston for $1.15. In this case the Ohio 
woolgrower is getting 32 cents protection on a pound of 
scoured wool. 8 

Australian good styles, 56—same as Territories, three-eighths 
blood, in this country—selling in London for 66 cents, in Bos- 
ton for 89 cents, or a duty of 23 cents a pound, as against 45, 
which the emergency tariff bill provides for. 

Australian good styles, 46, selling in London for 33 cents, 
selling in Boston for 56 cents, or a protection of 23 cents a 
pound. 

Australian good styles, 40 to 46, territory braids—that is, 
the English blood—selling in London for 25 cents, in Boston 


for 44 cents. The grower of what we call braid wool in this 
country is getting a duty of 19 cents a pound instead of 45, 
as the emergency bill gives him. 

So I can hardly believe that there is any of that kind of 
wool imported in bond, because there is a surplus of it in 
America at the present time. I think the Senator from New 
York must be mistaken in that respect. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one word more, and then I will yield 
the floor. 

I know that it will be pointed to time and again during the 
discussion of this schedule that on these low-shrinkage wools 
the equivalent ad valorem will be exceedingly high. I want to 
emphasize again the fact that only 41 per cent of all of the 
wool consumed in the United States is of that class, and we 
raise in the United States only 20 per cent of that amount, or, 
in other words, less than 1 per cent of the wool used in the 
8 5 States is of the character which has been referred to 
o-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
because this is a matter which has disturbed me a good deal. I 
think I heard the Senator from Utah say, within six months, or 
such a matter—in any event it was said by some one on the 
floor of the Senate—that we had at that time a two-year stock 
of wool here in the United States, and very recently the state- 
ment has been made that the supply was very meager. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say in the United States. I said in 
the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. What does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said here upon one occasion, as I remember, 
that there was an overproduction of woo! in the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not refer to the page of the RECORD 
now, but, as I recall the Senator's statement, he was speaking 
of the supply in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention to the fact that the testimony 
given before the committee—and I think it was sustained by 
the Tariff Commission—was that there was a greater quantity 
of wool at that date in the world, for that season of the year, 
than at any other time in the history of the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, in the last two years, I take it, 
there has been a smaller consumption of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that there was. 

Mr. POMERENE. Throughout the world there has been less 
wool used, because in Europe particularly they have not been 
able to make the purchases which they normally would, because 
of the economic and financial conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT, That naturally results in a backing up of the 
Wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. SMOOT. In a short statement made by the Tariff Com- 
mission in relation to the clean content I find this statement 

Mr. POMERENE. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 22: 

From the foregoing it is evident that specific clean-content duties 
remove the tariff discrimination against ports of heayy-shrinking 
wools which has characterized specific grease-pound duties. 

I want to emphasize again the fact that if the woolgrower is 
to receive a protection upon wool it has to be on the scoured 
content, and never again upon the wool in the grease. 

I do not want to repeat what I have said, but I want to em- 
phasize the fact that while in the Payne-Aldrich law the wool- 
grower was ostensibly given a duty of 11 cents a pound he never 
received more than 7.6 cents a pound, and on the average be- 
tween 5 and 6 cents a pound upon wools imported into the 
United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Whatever may be done here, I feel that 
whatever duty we vote upon the scoured content it will be an 
improvement upon the other, and avoids the possibility of de- 
ception, 

STRIKE CONDITIONS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the able junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is not in the Chamber, 
because during a discussion of the tariff bill some days ago ref- 
erence was made by me to the State of Connecticut. It grew 
out of the fact that the able Senator from Connecticut is a 
member of the Finance Committee and has been active in secur- 
ing high duties upon textile manufactures. 

I alluded to what I understood to be the facts, that there 
had been a number of strikes in Connecticut; that the wages in 
the textile mills were low, and then I stated, by way of gen- 
eralization, that in many of the industries where high tariff 
duties were imposed wages were lower than in many of the 
industries where there was no tariff, or if there were a tariff, 
the rates were comparatively low. 

The able Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] asked a 
number of questions during the discussion and expressed sug- 
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prise, as I understood him, at the statement that there had been 
strikes in the State of Connecticut. I called attention at that 
time to a letter which I had received from Mr. O'Meara, the 
president of the Federation of Labor of the State of Connecticut. 
After the colloquy I sent a copy of the Recorp to Mr. O’Meara 
and asked him to send me such information as he cared to 
relating to the questions raised in the discussion between the 
Senator from Connecticut, the Senator from New York, and 
myself. 

I am in receipt of a letter from him under date of July 20. 
It is somewhat long, but I take the liberty of reading it, because 
of the facts which he states in this letter. After addressing 
me, he says: 

Supplementing my statements made in letter of May 15, 1922— 


That is the letter excerpts from which I put into the Se 
ish to state that my comment made in that letter was prompt 

1 able e the Senate of the United States under date 
of Thursday, May 11, 1922, and which statements appeared in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RBCORD, on page 6562, which read as follows in part: 
“Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment ago, that a large part 
of the population working in the mills in the State of Connecticut were 
foreign. There were strikes in the mills and factories because of the 
Injustice a rad mill owners perpetrated upon the laborers whom 
me employed, ete. 

n relation to that part of my letter which referred to the sys- 
tein of slavery practiced in this State, even of this date, I desire to 
= a inten ti an application card for employment at the 

osing to you 
plant. ‘of the Columbia Graphop one Co,, situated in the city of Bridge- 
port, Conn., which I have marked“ Exhibit A. 


The card is here. I shall not ask that it be inserted in the 
Recorp, for the reason that I think the subsequent statements 
of the writer substantially state the important features in the 
card. 

Referring to the card, he continues: 


Please note the inquiry,“ Are you union or nonunion pe 

Please note the inquiry, “ Rate of wages you expect?’ 

Please note the agreement that they a man or woman to sign 
Mies: tek ae a 5 jicatio VVV used by 

am inclosin an application 
the Employers’ 1 of Rew Haven, Conn., through their metal 
trades division, which I have marked“ Exhibit B. 

I have that here, but I shall not ask that it go in the RECORD. 
I continue reading: i 

When an employee desires to seek work in any of the plants con- 
trolled by this system, and there are very few that are not working it, 
or when he ceases his or her employment at any of these paat you 
will note that when the employment ceases the card is sent to a cen- 
tral office with all of the information wanted thereon, and upon seek- 
ing a new position he is told, generally speaking, to come around 
the next day, and in the interim the central office gives out the infor- 
mation so desired, and you can readfly understand just what chance 
a poor fellow would have to get N 5 oyment with another employer 
if pis former one did not wish to let go of him. A perusal of this 
card copy will, I am sure, sve you an idea of the system that the 
factory worker is up asen in Connecticut. 

And to still fart strengthen this blacklist system, employers of 
this State saw fit to present in the form of a bill at the legislative 
session of 1919 that called for a severe penalty upon anyone that, 
who in seeking employment in Connecticut, and was found out giving 
another name other than his legal one, which had to be resorted to 
and is to-day by men in order to get work. 

But thanks to divine justice, due to severe factional differences in 
the committee of the judiciary at that time, the bill was not reported 


out. 
priate se al ohare of fordgners, Lam inclosing tp your Mc. Sean. 
tor, a ppd tg article under date of April 17, 1921, and which I 
have mark Exhibit C. 

The article is from the Hartford-New Britain News, under 
date of April 17, 1921, and in large letters these words appear: 


New Britain Spaniards threaten to burn factory of big company 
gners imported to compete 
with American labor m ant that they can not get work, ew 


concern, 

There is a long statement showing the importation of these 
poor people from abroad; and I will not say the persecutions 
but the hardships to which they are exposed after being brought 
to the United States to work in these highly protected indus- 
tries. Without reading the article, I ask that it may be inserted 
at this point in the reading of this letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

What is Connecticut going to do with its Spaniards imported into 
the State for the purpose of NS Orie American labor during 


war and stran now, with 1 eat, in a strange land after 
at were brought here to help the manufacturing internet make 


money ? 
Britain has 850 Spaniards on its hands. Bridgeport has 1,000. 
ride ail colony which went to the city hall in @ body last 
week and demanded food and got it. 


as a. a factory. 
ine New Britain colony came to work in the factories there, espe- 
clally at the plant of Landers, Frary & Clark. 


IMPORTED BY AMERICANIZATION WORKERS. 


The president of Landers, Frary & Clark is Charles F. Smith, promi- 
ment member of the State board of education, which body is spending 
a lot of money in its Americanization campaign. 

The Landers people do not like to be reminded of it, but there is 
1 5 good evidence that they aided in bringing the Spaniards to New 

ritain, and this subsequent to the time when Governor Holcomb 
warned of f agitators secretly meeting and subsequent to the 
time when the State board of education became interes in presery- 
ing American institutions by teaching foreigners 3 

he number of Spaniards who can falk English is slim, as they have 
not been in this country more than two years. They were not brought 
here to help win the war. They were brought here to supply the de- 
mand for labor after the war. 


Coming from a coun where economic conditions are not much 


better than they were in ia under the rule of the Czar, they lead 
a communistic form of life, which is out of sympathy with the pre- 
wae: form of existence in America, and a Spaniard is not pro- 
ver y meek and mild. 


A FIREBRAND LETTER. 


The temper of some of the New Britain Spaniards is revealed by 
the following letter, written in Spanish, to Landers, Frary & Clark. 
Its publication last week, much to the disgust of the Landers officials, 
was the sensation of the Hardware City. 

e , dated January 81, 1921, was on a cheap grade of parer. 
At the top of the sheet was written the words “Span” and “New 
Britain“ and the date in English. 
The letter as translated follows: 
„ LANDERS, Fnanr & CLARK: 


“ You will give work to the Spaniards, or within two yr bg they will 
come together to the factory and set fire to it. And th 2 
for it is not right to turn the 8 ds out into the street and 

the others. I repeat, turn the Spaniards out into the street and all 
oe wae 8 — the ane bureau 2 Foci! not N Ae u do 
la mage ‘actory unless you pay for voyage pain. 
If you do not do this, you will waite. ‘Don’t take it as a joke.“ 

OFFICIALS SHOCKED, 

It is bard to say who were shocked the most, the papie of New 
Britain when they read of this remarkable threat or the officials of 
the company when they learned that a New Britain newspaper had 
the audacity to print such a letter. 

The company and the Spanish-American Mutual Benefit Association 
have been at work for two months trying to discover who wrote the 
anonymous letter. The police conducted an inves tion with secrecy. 

he mews was obtained through the mutual benefit association, which 
was not “on” to the American way of keeping the public in the 
dark about what is going on and which passed resolutions promising 
to do all in its power to find out who wrote the letter. 

TEAR DOWN GATES, 


Together with news of the letter came the information that a few 
ago a crowd of 8 ards went to one of the gates of Landers, 
ated wildly, speakin: ish. It is even 
said that they tore down one of the gates. fe not known what 
they were excited about. 
NO MEANS OF SUPPORT. 

New Britain's mayor inaugurated a census of the unemployed at ae | 
Hall one aay, last week, ‘The very first day 1,500 men came to City x 
and the building was scarcely big enough to bold them. 

One of the Spaniards, who filled out a questionnaire, said that he had 
been in New Britain five months, had been ont of work five months, 
and had never received a cent of wages since landing. He arrived just 
as the unemployment wave struck the State. 

In view of the fact that hundreds of men are without visible means of 
. which, according to American civilization, is a misdemeanor 
— * the onn a yee in one Prey peels Ale and og ng —.— will 

ve to 0 s and sup the non-En 5 0 ers, 
are U a fs who brought these Spaniards over and how if came about 
that they were allowed to get into this country. 

There is a feeling among some of the taxpayers that if the factories 
brought the 8. over they ought to help them out financially 
instead of letting them come onto the city for support. The Mutual 
Benefit Association has only 8500 left, and hund of Spaniards are 
practically without funds, 

“ KING FERDINAND,” 

In order to find out how the Spaniards came to New Britain, and to 
ascertain whether there was any truth to the position that the 
Landers, Fra & Clark factory had broken the United States laws 
against importing foreigner laborers, the Herald reporter, with a friend 
visited the home of Fernando Faragoza in the block at 85 Chestnut 
Street, . opposite the car barns. 

Ferdinand is popularly supposed to be the n among the 
Spaniards, and it did not take long to find out that t was 80. 

: u COMMUNIST Lire, 


Ferdinand was ready to talk and made himself ble. The brick 
block houses 80 Spaniards. They are crowded into building as close 
as they can get. The many rooms are crowded with beds and the cellar 
is the dining room, where all of the roomers dine as one large family, 
according to the communist plan. 

All help in doing the work, although most of them are too poor to 
contribute much to maintaining the larder, the burden of which comes 
upon Ferdinand. 

There are women in the crowd as well as men. The sanitary condi- 
tions are not of the best, but such can not be expected when 80 Span- 
iards are crowded into one building. 

BROUGHT 700 TO TOWN. 

Ferdinand, in response to questioning, said: 

“T have been in New Britain 16 months and have brought 700 
Spaniards to the city in that time. 

“I was working for the Union Construction Co. of Boston. We 
had a big job at Egypt on the Massachusetts shore, and finally I was 
working for the company on a big dam in New York State. 

“It was while on the dam job in New York State that the Landers 
people got in touch with me. The arrangements were made through 
a Mr. Hubert at the employment office. I was to bring 59 men to 
the Landers factory from the dam, and I was to have a job as fore- 
man at the factory. 

“This arrangement was satisfactory, and I brought the 59 men 
and became an assistant foreman, Later I got other Spaniards to 
come to work for Landers, i 
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eF Ton letters to Spain. I got 80 men at one tame moi the . 
2 ” of the street department, wanted 30 men and I got them for 


STARTED RESTAURANT. 
“I worked at sie ames ses a for a wafia = then ariin the 


Spanish restauran n Comenda Street. I kept men 
from Spain. All told, I have prowant 700 Spaniards to ow “Britain. 
There were none here before I came 16 months 


“I had five different pieces of property, but now I keep is this 
block on Chestnut Street. I lease E for two years for 74.200. or $200 a 


month. 

* The Landers factory is at — me out now. It isa bis expense 
to keep this crowd together. “ap Bw screw factory has hired a 
few men.” 

A MAN OF MEANS. 

Questioning as to tg much be was worth did not bring a definite 

answer from Ferdinan 


It was noticeable that 1 in the block when ned where 
Ferdinand was drouped me ae 1 to find him. It is ap- 
parent that he hol 7 Pear economic 8 of advan 
io Rite a procusing, PEIDA 

as procuring help for 
— the CC 
getting them jobs. 


t is also apparent that the colony is money at the 
. T0 
he establishment. 

Mr. KING. Referring to the efforts made by the Spaniards 
to secure work, and their threats to burn certain plants if they 
did not get work, the writer says: 

.... 

the president of this great and influential concern was a member 
of the State board of education, and that this said board was then 
ee AOAI is spending large sums of money on Americanization 


From reliable information it appears, that this gentleman is not now 
a member of the State board. 

I am inclosing a book photo, taken from a report of the d 
of labor of the State of 8 which I have marked r 


hibit P.“ 

While the notation underneath the picture might con the infor- 
mation that this scene was only during the war facts re- 
main that these same class of e are wor the mills and 
factories that you see in the picture, and is not it of your words 
stated in the ate under date of May 11: hr. President, T repeat 
what I said pano pcs that a part of the population work- 

a ctories in State of mnecticut were 
foreign. 


The photograph which is forwarded to me shows a large 
number of men, and an examination of the photograph clearly 
indicates the foreign nationality of the hundreds of persons 
shown in the photograph. Of course, I shall not ask that the 
photograph be inserted in the Recorp. Mr. O'Meara continues: 


T am inclosing a bock photo, taken from a report of the department 
Sac me of the State of Connecticut, which I have marked “ Ex- 


The book photo referred to shows a number of little children, 
I should judge from their appearance, from a year to 3 years 
old, who the letter indicates are maintained in the houses or in 
the rooms attached to the factories, brought there by their 
mothers while their mothers are at work in the factories. I con- 
tinue reading: 

You can easily see, Mr. Senator, what a condition this is; little 
a in eee rooms while mothers are working; no parental 
eure feel that it should be in a home instead of 
Seater in a factory. 5 note how they are dressed up in order to 
correspond to the setting of the Christmas tree. 

I h to state that was in the year 1913 aggre workers in 
= State of Connectient to the number of 169,677, increased 

in numbers, when in 1918 the total reached a roximately 355,994. 
These numbers in 1918 included approximately 100.000 females. 


I made the charge that many women worked in these textile 
mills, and that children likewise worked in many of the textile 
mills. This corroborates the statement which I made. 


ee Dutch, 


alician, German, Greek, — — und. H 
ETER Japanese, Lettish, Lithuanian, 2 
Persian, . — Fortu rtupuese, Porto Rican, „ Ruth 
Serb uth Americans, ns, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, 
nes Turkish Walsh, West Indian, Ukranian 

a the year 1910, Mr. Senator, there were within the State of Con- 
e persons of foreign birth to the number of 328,759. 

There were in the same year engaged in gainful occupations 200,000 
foreign-born 8 

There in the same year an approximate estimate made — 
foreign-born ban ieo Pi pani in Connecticut, and the figures were placed at 
50 per cent, 

My charge was that many foreigners were employed in the 
protective industries of the United States, and this letter indi- 
cates that 50 per cent of the persons employed in Connecticut 
mills were foreign born. 

There were in the same year 67,327 foreign-born people who w 
unable to speak the English "language. ogad 

There were in the same year 49.202 foreign-born people who were 
unable to read or aao aa in 8 language 

ee were in the year an approximate of 85,000 males of 

2. hy (18 to 45) t that were and who 1 not 

Be require der existing treaties to „ficht for the United States when 

an emergency would come. 


I wish to 
of the Uni on, havin that Connecticut is one of the three smaller 3 


y erated below the State of Connecti 
had a most shameful . — tor ys fighting, and the then. iata 
are given according to writt hist 
and demands for more wages. - wa 


rangle tag 1901, there were 1 
th a ss of 290,108 days time. ene “eased 


And bythe 
P. era y he way, these two years were the enes that Senator Grorce 


me 


> , there cation 2.600 persons 
n the year nang N 3 1 days time. 
0 r 2 5 
in strike difi with a loss of 51,082 Jays 5 
n the year 906, there were 62 striki strikes, 6,604 persons 


sehen Oe 5 
in strike difficulties, with a loss of 160,344 days’ time, 

ending March, of of strik: 
igaged—with a loss of 101,006 


no en 
ending Oetober 30, 1908, there were perso 
saged in strike difficulties, with a loss of 34,194 age’ Erme. pers 
ending 
in 


October 30, 1909, there were 
ties, with a loss 40 569,457 A day tine 5 


the year ending November 30, there 51 
strike ities, with a loss of 65. 306 days — 


29, 
there are no available records. 
November 30, 1914, Novemnbes 80, 1915, Novem- 
422 strikes—68, persons engaged in strike 


In the years ending evens: 30, 1919, and November 30, 1920 
there were 280 strikes—76,943 persons engaged strike difficulties, 
with a loss of 1,307,508 da. 5 = s 255 


But the Senator from New York said, as I understood him, 
J T 
Ping Bost sigh for t . June 30, 1922, are 


1922, ending 
frm aud are not ready for publication. 
In other words, fere have been in th hese years in the State of Con- 


235,459 w earners in ind strife, whi 

total a loss in — 5 time to nociety of £205,540 sand dr in . 
e was sacrificed, especially those were engaged 

the metal industry. a 


us 
2 of the principal indugtrial difficulties took place at the follow- 
American Brass Co., Waterb 3 metal industry. 
Rock Rockville, i 0 


Manufacturing Co., textile industry. 
Benedict & . — Con Waterbury, metal industry. 
Randolph & Clowes, Waterbury, metal Industry. 
Chase lling Waterbury, metal 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, metal idustry. 
Plume & Atwood mod Waterbury, me dus, 


tal in 
Wa terb Manufacturing Co., . me industry. 
Moosup, textile industry; this strike is still on, July, 
Mattatuck Manufacturin: Waterb: K 
Go, Waterbury, — antec re 


terbury and 


miford, 8 se 
gen, C. Batchelaor 80 ridgeport, port, textil industry. 
n le 
La Resista Co., tertile 1 industry. 


Columbia ee Co. Bridgeport: metal industry. 
Meri matal industry. . 


International 

Miamus Man tee — — textile industry. 
Underwood 9 cron: Sag Co., Faria. metal industry. 
Belding 1 ge textile industry, 


— ao * L H . — cking industry. 
es, New aven, Conn 5 
Now Haven Clock Co. sr Now Haven, E meral industry. 


Glastonbury len Co., 8 E 
golen Co. Sen kad 


1 Co., Th 
E. J. Manville Co., Fact e metal industry. 

Tt might not be amiss at this part of my su plemental letter to state 
that two concerns mentioned in the above t—namely, the Scoville 
Manufacturing Co., of Waterbury, Conn., and the American Brass (B., 
which controls the brass industry, what is termed the Naugatuck Valley, 
which runs from Derby, Ansonia, and Shelton, three cities on the south 
of the valley, up to Torrington, Conn., on the north—have made im- 
mense profits of recent years, some of which I am pleased to report. 


There is one specially interesting point to which I wish to 
call particular attention: 


The Scovill 1 Co. increased its profits from an 8887508 
of $523,158 n re-war years to an increase of over Fs teta 


for the years 16, 1917 sand 1918; this meant an increase in the ra rate, 
on capital stock r cent to 164.9 28800 cent. In the year 1916 
it took a profit 7 Peis 13,000,000. on 900,000 worth of capital 


stock, equivalent to 268 per cent’ on — — 
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That is one of the evils of the tariff system. It builds up by 
tariff legislation great corporations which pay small wages to 
their employees and enormous profits to the stockholders. Here 
was one company paying during those two years $13,000,000 
profits on a capital stock of $5,000,000. 


The American Brass Co., with three times as much capital stock, 
increased its profits from an average of $1,880,897, or 12.5 per 
prior to the war to an average of over $7,000,000, or nearly 73.3 per 
cent, for the war years. In 1916 it took profits equivalent to 73.3 per 


cent on $15,000, capital stock. 

And in June, 1920, when the emplo of the unskilled class asked 
for an increase of wages that would a $4.50 — day at the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., one of the severe industrial wars 
broke out by the refusal of the company to give these peopie a little 
more, and during a riot outside the plant of this . uring this 
war death ensued and many of the police officers were badly injured. 

The population of the State of Connecticut, according to the 1920 
census, was 1,380,631. 

On September 30, 1921, there were 353,684 children in the State of 
Connecticut between the ages of 4 rs and 16 years. 

On the conclusion of the year 1919 there was 340,404 employees in 
the mills and factories of the State of Connecticut—256,192 and 
$4,212 females. 

There was peaa to this number of employees in the year 1920 the 
a of $420,955,341, leaving an average wage slightly over $3 per 
diem, 

Government and State taxes, railroad and trolley rates, house rents 
and many of the th that the wage earners got to have to 
have gone up in leaps since then, and severe industrial troubles have ex- 
isted since 1920 and are now existing at this date against reductions in 


wage earners that own their own homes, but the pega Oot her sys- 
onnecticut. 
ture of 
Connecticut—I-mean provided for—that had to investi- 
ting of the conditions of the wage-earning women and minors, and 
his commission was appointed in the year 1911 by the governor of the 
State under ial act No. 276. 
his commission consisted of the following 7 — 
Dr. James W. McLane, Miss Alice Hill ittenden, Mrs. Fannie 
Burke, James P. Woodruff, and Patrick H. Connolley. 
The commission met for the first time October 3 1911, at the 
city of Hartford, Conn., and elected Dr. James W. McLane as the 


chairman. 

Doctor McLane te into the work of this commission with 80 
much energy that his health failed him, and he was relieved by his 
own request in August, 1912; the governor then gage a Dr, Charles 
E. Brayton as his successor, and with do I state that in 
the midst of his work for this important commission Doctor Brayton 
died suddenly on December 2, 1912, and the work was finished b 
remaining four members of the commission the Hon. James 
P. Woodruff as chairman and Miss Alice Hill ttenden as the 
secretary. 

The commission investigated the cotton, silk, metal, rubber, and 
ready-made corset industries. 

The commission had for its aids some of the most enlightened and 
well-versed people of the United States. 

The commission in its final report mage ial mention of the 
valuable services rendered to it by none other than that very learned 
gentleman, Hon, Henry W. Farnum, of Yale University. 

I wish to give some of the statements as picked from various 
paragraphs of the report of the commission bearing on the wages paid 


to employees, 
On page 16, subdivision of the compiled Connecticut documents, 
appears the following : 

A close study of the table shows that in the cotton industry 29.28 
per cent of the women employed earned less than $7; in silk 58.15 
per cent earned less than that; in metal the number falls to 48.99 
per cent; in corsets to 50.14 per cent; in rubber to 49.43 per cent; 
while the earnt of 48.40 per cent of all those employed in these 
industries fall below the $7 wage scale. It is, therefore, evident that 
praca one-half of the women employed in these factories earn less 

han a living wage.” A 

On e 31 appears the following : 

“No childrens ware found employed on night work in the industries 
investigated, but in the cotton and silk mills children between 14 and 
16 years of age were employed 10 and more hours a day, and in one 
silk mill they were found working 11 hours a day. 

In cotton mills children under 16 were found employed in rovin 
and drawing in the same room in which carding was done. The lin 
was very bad and the humidity extremely high in these rooms.“ 


On page 35 apposta the following: 

“Hours of labor in all factories were too long according to the 
standards of more advanced States. Ten and a half or eleven hours a 
day is far too long for any woman to work under factory condition 
especially when these hours are often extended far beyond even lega 
excess by overtime work. 

“The very large percentage of young s in Connecticut factories 
probably accounts for the low wages which were found in the inves- 
tigation of the five industries investigated.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? ; 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
year the report was written? 

Mr. KING. The commission was appointed in 1911. 
not know when the commission reported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was probably shortly after 
that time? 

Mr. KING. The report states that the commission met for 
the first time October 3, 1911; that the chairman of the com- 
mission, because of ill health, was relieved at his own request 


Will the Senator state what 


I do 


an 3 1912. I presume the report was made in 1912 or 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

2 5 of 5 
r. KING. Oh, yes. The commission was appointed b 
the Legislature of the State of Connecticut. ER i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No such conditions prevail 
in the cotton mills of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there has been a 
general improvement since that period in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right. I am not reading 
this for the purpose of indicating that conditions now are as 
they were in 1911 and 1912. The statement which I made dur- 
ing the debate referred to the protected industries, and I stated 
in a general way that following the Civil War the Republicans 
inaugurated a policy of giving bounties and subsidies in the 
shape of tariffs to certain protected industries, and that those 
industries had imported labor from abroad, crowding out the 
American workingman and forcing down the prices of labor. 
As I understood, the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] did not quite assent to the statements which I made 
and the conclusions which I drew from what I believed to be 
the facts. I also called attention to the letter of Mr. O'Meara, 
the president of the State federation of labor, and the Senator 
from Connecticut read that letter or portions of it, and I under- 
stood from his attitude that he did not quite assent to the 
statements made by Mr. O'Meara. 

I continue reading: 

On 


“ 


The report refers to the 


and 96.45 Pe cent of the women. 
ond 1 240 4.63 t of th in Un 
under an N er cent o e women ; 00) 76.93 per cent 
of the men and ail of the women.’ re = 
n page appears the following: a 

“The three rubber factories had cola ran on a schedule of 54, 
58, and 59 hours a week, as reported yy them. The 59-hour schedule 
throughout the year is, of course, illegal, although this factory seemed 
unaware of it. The factory which reported 58 hours a week ran 60 
hours a week practically every week for the 12 months copied from the 
pay rolls, and violated the summer schedule completely. 

ial provisions for the health of Ace rubber factories 
ven 


talcum dust to which they are ex 
visited was such provision made, an 
their benches.” 

On page 188 appears the 9 

“An investigation of safety conditions in a number of factories was 
made for the commission by Mr. Wiliam Newell; Mr. Newell visited 
five of the supposedly best factories im the State. Mr. Newell’s rt 
— rAda s pa lack of provision for the safety of employees in Con- 
necticut. 
page 18 appears the following : 

“Connecticut has a large percentage of married women among its 
wage-earning women. Of the women in the factories investigated b; 
the commission, 20.39 per cent were married. This high percentage 
is accounted for by the fact that so many foreigners are employed k 
the metal and textile trades, and the foreign woman usually remains 
in industry after marriage.” 

Please note, Mr. Senator, where the report relates tọ the employ- 
ment of so many foreigners. 

I wish to state that wages paid in the American Thread Co.'s ex- 
tensive establishment in Willimantic, Conn., were as follows: 

In the year 1914, inspecting room, $11 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1916, inspecting room, 113 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1922, inspecting room, $15 pe week of 48 hours. 

In the year 1916, dye room, $36 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1922, dye room, $26 per week of 48 hours. 

In the year 1916, packing rooms, $14. . 

In the year 1922, packing rooms, $18. 

I wish to state that in the metal industries that the scale of wages 
for the years 1914, 1919, and 1922 are as follows: 


the women ate their lunches at 


RNSNSRRESAR 


40 75 
45 80 
35 65 
28 55 
23 42 
23 40 
27 45 
27 45 
30 50 
25 40 
20 40 


These rates, Mr. Senator, are on the hourly basis, and have been 
obtained by the writer during the past week from various parts of the 
State of Connecticut, 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have been out of the Chamber while the 
Senator has been reading from the report, but I am informed 
that it refers to industrial conditions in the State of Con- 


y the 
vings banks of Gaa aae ay 8 
‘tam opper dea this State? I was wond 
CC 
2 f moy 
vast deposi t was a welcome thing to some of 25 ke at that 


necticut. I wish to state that according to fi 
Mr, KING. Les. that the amount of money invested fn ma 8 


Mr. McLEAN. What is the date of the report? 

Mr. KING. I am sorry that the Senator was not present 
when I began my speech, though I sent for him as soon as I 
came into ‘the Chamber in order that he might be advised that 
I intended in part to reply to statements made by him the 


speared Patrick F. O'Meara, president of the ecti 
e e aiding at 122 Grafton Street, New Haven Conas 
knowledge and belief before me, this 20th day of July A D got f his 
[smarf Pane F. Hanon x 


Notary Pubiic. 
other day. I said that I would call attention first to a letter 

which I had received under date of July 20 of this year from Peper President, in May, 1920, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Mr. Patrick H. O'Meara, president of the Connecticut Federa- ent of Labor published Bulletin No. 265 on 


tion of Labor. Mr. O'Meara has sworn to the letter, so that 
it is in the nature of an affidavit. He quotes from a report 
made by the commission which was created by the act of the 
Legislature of Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. In what year? 

Mr. KING. The commission was appointed in 1911, and I 
presume reported in 1912. 

However, let me say to the Senator that I am just reading 
now from Mr. O'Mearu's statement as to the wages paid in 
Connecticut in 1914 and various years up to the present time. 
I shall read the entire letter, which is in the shape of an 
affidavit, and I shall be glad to have the Senator then examine 
it in the RECORD. 

In the report coming from the labor commissioner's office for the 
year ending 1918 there appears, on e 124, the following: 

“In 1918 the number of certificates ed to child workers between 
14 and 16 in all o tions was 13,750, up to and 5 
tober 31, 1916; from November 1, 1916, to November 1, 1917, 11,502 
regu permita and 8,224 vacation were piven out, amounting to 
14,837; from November 1, 1917, to November 1, 1918, the EN 

ts were 13,715 and 4,003 va on; from August 1, 1918, to 

ovensa F rg a and 251 “vacation =. certified, a 

4 8 O e e on Wi 
... in Tne epochal parih of the ware 

Mr. McLHAN,. If the Senator will pardon an interruption— 
and I shall not interrupt him unless he is willing that I 
should do so—— 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the Senator interrupt- 
ing me. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, the Senator from Utah knows that 
we have a very stringent child labor law in Connecticut, and 
I presume that the permits to which Mr. O’Meara has referred 
were granted during the harvesting season, when children 
could get employment, especially in the tobacco fields, picking 
tobacco, and in other employments out of doors. I do not know 
whether or not there is any explanation of that in the report 
from which the Senator is reading. 

Mr, KING. I do not see any, I will say to the Senator. 
Mr. O'Meara proceeds: 

There appears on page 7 of the same issue, the following: 


This survey indicates that fhe lowest wages in the particular 
trades and industries covered were generally paid ‘= the fac- 
tories and industries of Connecticut, notwithstanding the boom 
which the war gave to Connecticut industries and which was in 
force without diminution in the year 1919 covered by the survey. 

I have gone through the records and I have compiled a large 
number of statistics showing the wages paid per hour in Con- 
necticut and in various other States in the Union, and the re- 
sults, as I now recall them, in every instance were as I have 
. namely, that Connecticut paid lower wages than other 


The survey shows that in the paper-box industry cutters and 
creasers were paid in Connecticut 38.6 cents per hour as against 
49.8 cents paid in New Jersey, and that cutters, scorers, and 
corner cutters were paid in Connecticut 39.5 cents per hour as 
against 45.6 cents paid in Michigan; that die makers and press- 
men were paid in Connecticut 50.2 cents per hour as against 
61.8 cents paid in New York; that laborers were paid in Con- 
necticut 35 cents per hour as against 41.4 cents paid in Ilinois; 
that scrappers were paid in Connecticut -32.8 cents per hour as 
against 44.6 cents paid in New Jersey; that coverers were paid 
in Connecticut 29.3 cents per hour as against 31.2 in Massa- 
chusetts; that cutters, scorers, and corner cutters were paid 
21.4 cents per hour as against 26.8 in New York; that gluers-off 
were paid in Connecticut 21.5 cents per hour as against 28.7 in 
Ohio; that glueing-machine operators were paid in Connecticut 
27.8 cents per hour as against 30.3 paid in Illinois; and that 
female table workers were paid in Connecticut 25.4 cents per 
88 5 bag wg? 88 in Illinois. 

a e chemical industry foremen of mechanical opera- 
tions were paid in Connecticut 50.9 cents per hour, as ere 
72 cents per hour paid in Kansas. 

That in the electrical machinery and apparatus indu 
machine setters were paid in Connecticut 42.5 cents, as cates 
55.8 cents paid in New Jersey; that machinists were paid in 
Connecticut 51.8 cents per hour, as against 66.9 cents per hour 
paid in Illinois; that metal finishers were paid in Connecticut 
37.8 cents per hour, as against 42.1 cents paid in New York; 
that milling-machine hands and operators were paid in Connec 
ticut 43 cents per hour, as against 49.8 cents per hour paid in 
New York; that polishers and buffers were paid in Connecticut 
42.1 cents per hour, as against 55.1 cents per hour paid in Penn- 
Sylvania; that punch-press hands and operators were paid in 
Connecticut 38.8 cents per hour, as against 63.8 cents per hour 
in Indiana; that screw-machine hands and operators were paid 
in Connecticut 42.6 cents per hour, as against 63.6 cents per 
hour paid in New Jersey; that coil winders were paid in Con- 
necticut 27.4 cents per hour, as against 31.1 cents per hour 
paid in New York; that connectors and insulators were paid 
in Connecticut 27.4 cents per hour, as against 80.3 cents per 
hour paid in New York; that drill press hands and operators 
were paid in Connecticut 27.5 cents per hour, as against 36.7 
eents per hour paid in New York. 

That in foundries chippers and grinders were paid in Con- 
necticut 49.1 cents per hour, as against 64.5 cents per hour paid 
fact in Iowa; that first-class core makers were paid in Connecticut 
|| 66.8 cents per hour, as against 84.6 cents per hour paid in 
Oregon; that core makers were paid in Connecticut 42.1 cents 
per hour, as against 64.7 cents per hour paid in Michigan; that 
crane operators were paid in Connecticut 50.8 cents per hour, 
are some 717,000 depositors in the savings banks of Connecticut; that as against 85.7 cents per hour paid in Washington; that cupola 


CCR ACR MRS Ne Teg IE alae eA OE NC oe EE ELS EE SE Sy a Se NA eye met 


destinies of the State have been with the Republican „and for the 
past 25 years with the exception of 8 years that the same conditions 

ve alled from a national standpoint, and it enn be observed 
what the average wage earner has received and what he can 


where these poorly paid wage earners live; we can bring him aroun 
my home city into localities where now two families are compellon 2 
house themselves in order to exist; let him drop in here and we will 


sleep in one bed, there are in soma beds four and e Udren 
therein in the same room, measuring 9 by 11 feet, and the other family 
existing in the same way in an adjoining room of the same 
The many social agencies are continual reporting that conditions 
are worse than ever dreamed of, and ‘something is urged to be done to 
ae it, — = er ——— ge Men it Pa aone with the head of the 
ome com with a wa can no f him and 
e Oe G ea yy ee eta Sa 
ate, also, Mr. Senator, e most authen 
tainable that there is m the State of Connecicut, the os re — 
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tenders were paid in Connecticut 53.3 cents per hour, as against 
79.8 cents per hour paid in Oregon; that handy men in Con- 
necticut were paid 53.2 cents per hour, as against 71.7 cents 
per hour paid in Missouri; that laborers were paid in Connec- 
ticut 43.7 cents per hour, as against 58.1 cents per hour paid in 
Oregon; that bench molders were paid in Connecticut 58 cents 
per hour, as against 73.4 cents per hour paid in Michigan; that 
floor molders were paid in Connecticut 64 cents per hour, as 
against 83.2 cents per hour paid in California; that machine 
molders were paid in Connecticut 43.6 cents per hour, as against 
68.2 cents per hour paid in Iowa; that molders’ helpers were 
paid in Connecticut 44 cents per hour, as against 50.3 cents 
per hour paid in Missouri; that pattern makers were paid in 
Connecticut 59.4 cents per hour, as against 90.1 cents per hour 
paid in Ohio. 

That in the hosiery and underwear industry boarders were 
paid in Connecticut 41.1 cents per hour as against 56.9 cents 
per hour paid in Pennsylvania; that machine fixers were paid 
in Connecticut 49.9 cents per hour as against 57.8 cents per 
hour in Ohio; that pressers were paid in Connecticut 34.2 cents 
per hour as against 55.8 cents per hour paid in Wisconsin ; that 
buttonhole makers were paid in Connecticut 25.6 cents per 
hour as against 86.1 cents per hour paid in Wisconsin; that 
button sewers were paid in Connecticut 28 cents per hour as 
against 33 cents per hour paid in North Carolina; that hand 
cutters were paid in Connecticut 43.9 cents per hour as against 
27.4 cents per hour paid in Wisconsin; that finishers were 
paid in Connecticut 24.8 cents per hour as against 31.6 cents 
per hour paid in North Carolina. 

That in the machine industry blacksmiths were paid in Con- 
necticut 66.5 cents per hour as against 81 cents per hour paid 
in Oregon; that blacksmiths’ helpers were paid in Connecticut 
48.2 cents per hour as against 51.6 cents per hour paid in 
Missouri; that drill-press men were paid in Connecticut 51.2 
cents per hour as against 63.7 cents per hour paid in Minne- 
sota; that fitters were paid in Connecticut 60.9 cents per hour 
as against 70.5 cents per hour paid in Missouri; that gear cut- 
ters were paid in Connecticut 57.2 cents per hour as against 71.9 
cents per hour paid in New York; that grinders were paid in 
Connecticut 54.7 cents per hour as against 66.7 cents per hour 
paid in New York; that handy men, hookers on, and painters 
were paid in Connecticut 47.6 cents per hour as against 64.7 
cents per hour paid in California; that laborers were paid in 
Connecticut 41.9 cents per hour as against 58.7 cents per hour 
paid in California; that lathe men were paid in Connecticut 
54.2 cents per hour as against 71.8 cents per hour paid in Penn- 
Sylvania; that machinists were paid in Connecticut 55.7 cents 
per hour as against 90.8 cents per hour in California; that 
milling-machine men were paid in Connecticut 51.6 cents per 
hour as against 69.2 cents per hour paid in Missouri; that 
millwrights were paid in Connecticut 55.9 cents per hour as 
against 68.2 cents per hour paid in New York; that planer and 
shaper men were paid in Connecticut 60.9 cents per hour as 
against 69 cents per hour paid in Oregon. 

That in the paper and pulp industry back tenders were paid 
in Connecticut 41.2 cents per hour as against 67.7 cents per 
hour paid in Minnesota; that beater men were paid in Connecti- 
cut 46.2 cents per hour as against 62.6 cents per hour in Minne- 
sota; that machine tenders were paid in Connecticut 56.7 cents 
per hour as against 80.5 cents per hour paid in Minnesota; 
packers were paid in Connecticut 36.1 cents per hour as against 
50.8 cents per hour paid in Pennsylvania; third hands were 
paid in Connecticut 85.1 cents per hour as against 53.1 cents per 
hour paid in Minnesota. 

In the typewriter, computing-machine, and cash-register in- 
dustries aligners are paid in Connecticut 59.9 cents per hour as 
against 69.8 cents per hour paid in New York; that assemblers 
and welders were paid in Connecticut 36.1 cents per hour as 
against 48.5 cents per hour paid in New York; that drill-press 
men and operators were paid in Connecticut 43.2 cents per 
hour as against 55.8 cents per hour paid in Michigan; that 
fitters and filers were paid in Connecticut 43.6 cents per hour 
as against 48.2 cents per hour paid in New York; that gear 
cutters and lathe operators were paid in Connecticut 58.2 cents 
per hour as against 61.5 cents per hour paid in Michigan; that 
grinder hands were paid in Connecticut 45 cents per hour as 
against 59.7 cents per hour paid in New York; that handy men 
were paid in Connecticut 38.6 cents per hour as against 48.9 
cents per hour paid in New York; that case hardeners and an- 
nealers were paid 45.2 cents per hour in Connecticut as against 
67.9 cents per hour paid in Indiana; that inspectors—final— 
were paid. 59.3 cents per hour in Connecticut as against 73.7 
cents per hour paid in New Jersey; that japanners and anneal- 
ers were paid in Connecticut 47 cents per hour as against 57.4 
cents per hour paid in Michigan; that laborers were paid in 
Connecticut 85.2 cents per hour as against 43.3 cents per hour 
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paid in Michigan; that machine setters were paid in Connecti- 
cut 49,8 cents per hour as against 55.2 cents per hour paid in 
New York; that machinists were paid in Connecticut 59.7 cents 


per hour as against 68 cents per hour in Michigan; that milling- 


machine operators were paid in Connecticut 43.9 cents per hour 
as against 50.1 cents per hour paid in New York; that electro 
and nickel platers were paid in Connecticut 52.5 cents per hour 
as against 59,5 cents per hour paid in New York; that polishers 
and buffers were paid in Connecticut 53.9 cents per hour as 
against 54.7 cents per hour paid in New York; that rough pol- 
ishers were paid in Connecticut 41.9 cents per hour as against 
58.9 cents per hour paid in New York; that punch-press hands 
were paid in Connecticut 38.5 cents per hour as against 58.2 
cents per hour paid in Michigan; that screw-machine hands and 
operators were paid in Connecticut 46.8 cents per hour as 
against 54.1 cents per hour paid in Michigan; and that tool- 
makers, die makers and sinkers were paid in Connecticut 66 
cents per hour as against 81.6 cents paid, in Indiana, 


PRE-WAR WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


It is well known that wages paid in the cotton and woolen 
manufacturing industry in this country are, generally speak- 
ing, the lowest for any of the American industries. Textile 
manufacturing has been the special object of protectionist 
Solicitude and legislation; indeed, the textile interest has been 
the dominent interest in the framing of tariff legislation. The 
textile industry is a typical protected industry, and the obvious 
fact is that in this industry wage rates are at much lower levels 
than in the nonprotected industries such as the railroad oc- 
cupations and crafts, the building and construction trades, 
and the telephone and electrical trades. This fact is so well 
known as to not require a demonstration. 

This condition was also well known in pre-war years, as was 
clearly brought out in a study of wages in the United States 
in 1908 to 1910 by Scott Nearing, a professor in the Wharton 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, which was published 
in 1911 under the title“ Wages in the United States, 1908- 
1910“ —“ A study of Federal and State wage statistics.” 

Professor Nearing found that the State of Massachusetts had 
collected and published the most complete wage statistics then 
available, and he makes a particular examination of these 
Massachusetts statistics, On page 31 of his book he says: 

These industries are really divisible, according to the numbers em- 
ployed, into two groups, those industries 05 more than 40,000 
persons, and those employing less than 15, persons. Between 
these two extremes not a single industry appears. A study of the 
above table shows that wages range much lower in the textile indus- 
tries. Thus in cotton goods, worsteds, woolens, and dyeing and tinish- 
ing, there are respectively 31, 21, 28, and 21 per cent of the employees 
paid under $8 a week. In the other industries these percentages are 
much lower, with a maximum in furniture of 15 per cent, and a mini- 
mum in foundry and machine shop of 6 per cent. 

Similar deductions may be made from an analysis of the higher- 
wage group. In the textile industries (cotton, worsteds, woolens, and 
dyeing and finishing) there are, 8 9, 17, 10, and 12 per 
cent of employees receiving more than 25 per week, while in the 
other industries the percentages above $1 


per week are: 


Jewelry 

The proportion of wage earners receiving above $15 per week is 
a ph ue bd considerably higher in the nontextile than in the textile 
ndustries. 


The textile industry is notable for the large proportion of 
women and children employed, and it is common experience that 
the presence of a large number of women in the industry is a 
sure sign of a low-paid industry, In 1908 nearly one-half of 
the number of minors employed in Massachysetts were employed 
in the cotton-manufacturing industry, and the number of women 
employed in the cotton-manufacturing industry is nearly as 
high as the number of men employed in the industry. 

Mr. Nearing, on page 44 of his book, sayy: 


Seven-tenths of all adult males receive weekly wages running from 
9 to $20, while more than four-fifths of the adult} females receive from 
5 to $12 per week. The classified weekly wages of the adult males 

— E are therefore almost twice as high as the wage of the 
adult females. 


And on page 45 Mr, Nearing says: 


Cotton gocan the largest Massachusetts industry in so far as the 
number of employees is concerned, pays the fowest wages of any of 
the leading industries. Of the adult males (over 21 years) nearly one- 
third receive under $8 per week, while four-fifths of the total adult 
males receive less than $12 per week, leaving only one-tenth of the 
entire number of adult males with weekly incomes of over $15. The 
wages of the adult females (over 21 years of age) are lower than the 
wages of adult males, but not lower in the proportion that they are 
in other industries. Half of the adult females receive less than $8 per 
week, — a half receive wages ranging from $8 to $12, leaving only 
one-twentieth of the adult females with weekly wages over $12 and 
none with weekly wages over $15. 

* * * * „* * * 
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From these two industries the conclusion is obvious; that, for a man 


settling in Massachusetts, a t and shoe town is infinitely preferable 
to a cotton mill town, in so far as wages are concerned, he work 
may be harder or more technical, but the difference in wage between 
the two industries is very considerable, i 

s * * s * * * 


Thus the boot and shoe industry paid by far the best wages to adult 
males, while the lowest wages were paid in the cotton industry. 

And, on page 57, Professor Nearing suys: 

In cotton goods, the leading Massachusetts industry, the wages are 
very much lower than in the State at large, nearly three-fifths of all 
the adult male employees receiving less than $459 in 1918. 

It is notorious that the cotton-mill towns of New England 
have a working population containing a large number of per- 
sons of foreign birth, and that in these towns are paid the low- 
est wages paid in the United States, and are also to be found 
the most undesirable living conditions encountered anywhere 
in the country, The pretense that the tariff on textiles is laid 
for the purpose of protecting the wages of the American work- 
ingman is hardly made good in the fact that the wages in this 
most protected of all American industries are the lowest paid 
in any American industry, and that the condition of the em- 
ployees in this industry approach more nearly the status of 
servitude than in any other industry in the country. Not only 
are the wages low but thousands of women and children are 
practically chained to their daily tasks by the drivings of 
hunger and the inexorable demands of nature for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The textile industry which has called the loud- 
est for protection upon the score of Americanism presents the 
most un-American conditions to be found in any quarter of the 
land. On this point, Professor Nearing says, on page 75, of 
his book: 

The contrast is marked between Massachusetts and New Jersey, with 
tens of thousands of women and thousands of children at work, and 
Kansas, with 3,600 women and 600 children. In Massachusetts the 
women formed 30 per cent of the total wage earners; in New Jersey, 
they formed 25 per cent; but in Kansas less than 7 per cent of the 
total wageworkers are women. 

To compare the wages received by women in a free American 
industry, such as the wages paid to operators on telephone ex- 
changes, with the wages paid to women in the textile industry, 
will give us a clear picture of the distinction between the free 
industries and the protected industries in this country as re- 
spects the wages and welfare of their employees, 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. KING. I do. 
Mr. McLEAN. To what industry is the Senator referring 
now? 


Mr. KING. The nonprotected industries. I am speaking now 
of telephone operators. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator calls those “nonprotected.” Of 
course, he knows that we do not import telephone operators. 
There is an absolute embargo against competition in that line. 

Mr. KING. The Senator can make such deductions as he 
pleases. My contention is that the reactionary Republicans in 
the past and now have been imposing upon the American people 
exorbitant taxes in the form of tariffs, upon the pretense that 
those duties were essential for the protection of the wages of 
the American employees; and I have contended that the wages 
paid in the most highly protected industries were lower than 
those paid in the industries that had no protection. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator knows that there are about 33 
per cent of our people engaged in agriculture and about 33 per 
cent in manufacturing pursuits, and the other third in other 
occupations, and that the other third have an absolute embargo. 
We do not import hotels and hospitals and schoolhouses and 
colleges. Consequently, our Masons and painters and carpen- 
ters and other tradesmen have an absolute embargo against com- 
petition, They do not need any protection, and that is the rea- 
son why their wages are very much higher than the wages in 
the industries where they have to meet severe foreign competi- 
tion. 

The fact is that in the cotton industry and most of the textile 
industries the competition from abroad is so fierce that the 
American producer has had to cut his wages; and the Senator 
also knows that competition in the South in many lines of cot- 
ton goods is very severe and that the wages in the South are 
much lower than they are in New England. That was made 
clear by a statement presented to the Senate the other day by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

If the Senator will permit me, I was not here, and am not 
familiar with the different ‘industries to which the Senator has 
called the attention of the Senate at this time; but the state- 
ment which I put into the Recozp the other day was taken 
from the census reports, and it was to the effect that the 
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average wage in Connecticut in 1919 was $3.56 a day; and 
the fact is that to-day, probably, we are working about from 
40 to 50 per cent of capacity, perhaps 60 per cent. We will 
call it 60 per cent. That means a reduction in our pay roll 
in Connecticut of $140,000,000 a year; and the Senator can 
realize that under those conditions we must do one of two 
things—we must either cut wages or else we must have ade- 
quate protection. 

The fact that some of these rates may seem to be high sig- 
nifies nothing, because if they are not high enough to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, of 
course, they are ineffective; and as a result in these indus- 
tries where the competition is fierce, and against which Ger- 
many has made a special drive, there is only one of two things 
for us to do—we must cut wages or go out of business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has stated now what 
he has heretofore stated in yarious forms, perhaps in different 
phraseology ; but the whole burden of the able Senator's posi- 
tion has been that protection is the panacea for all the ills to 
which our industrial system is heir. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator will permit one more inter- 
ruption, I want to say to him that I am not opposed to any 
criticism or any investigation that is just and founded on 
fact, and no one regrets more deeply than I do the necessity 
for paying low wages. I believe in good wages. For that rea- 
son, I want protection that will enable the manufacturer to 
pay good wages; and I call the Senator's attention to the 
most recent resolution adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor on the tariff question. 

D Mr. KING, I wish the Senator would put that in in his own 
me. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It is only 7 or 8 lines, and then I shall have 
concluded, if the Senator will pardon me, because I do not want 
to take the time of the Senate in discussing this matter. 

Mr. KING, All right; I yield. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It is as follows: 

That this convention go on record in favor of the policy of indus- 
trial preparedness and the enactment of laws by Congress that will 
adequately protect all wage earners of our country 8 the loss of 
employment through any industrial invasion on the part of the products 
of any of the other nations. 

I want to say to the Senator that Mr. O'Meara may be op- 
posed to a protective tariff, but the secretary of the Federation 
of Labor in the State of Connecticut has recently signed a 
statement in favor of protection, and the Senator knows that 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor have ap- 
peared before the Committee on Finance on many of these 
schedules demanding adequate protection. The only hope of the 
American wage earner, the only possible way in whieh our 
standard of living can be maintained, is to give adequate pro- 
tection to these industries which meet foreign competition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut, in my time, has delivered two admirable addresses from 
his standpoint, and has restated the arguments which he has 
adduced so often in the Senate—the arguments of the protec- 
tionists who believe that the prosperity of the American people 
is dependent upon raising to the skies the tariff rates so that 
the United States may be excluded from trade and commerce 
with the world. f 

It was not my purpose to-day to enter into any general dis- 
cussion of the question of tariff or the relation of tariff to 
wages. I brought these matters to the attention of the Senate 
only because of the apparent challenge of the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from New York the other day of 
some observations which I submitted, and of the letter which 
I offered for the Record, written by the president of the Feder- 
ation of Labor of the State of Connecticut. 

If I had the time to-day—and I apologize to the committee 
for trespassing upon the time of the Senate when they are 
discussing another important measure—I should be glad to 
analyze some of the statements made by my able friend, and 
review the arguments which he has again presented in favor 
of protection. I have no doubt that there are many men, mem- 
bers of the Federation of Labor, who are inoculated with the 
same virus of protectionism that has taken possession of my 
learned friend, and which guides his conduct here in the formu- 
lation of tariff legislation. Of course there are many people in 
the United States who follow the heresies that are so elo- 
quently and ably championed by the able Senator from Con- 
necticut. He states over and over again that the condition of 
wages depends upon the tariff, that the condition of American 
industry is related to the tariff, and depends upon inordinately 
high tariff duties. We discussed that question several weeks 
ago, and I do not care to enter into it now, as I am anxious 
to conclude in order that we may resume the discussion of 
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the schedule which is now under consideration. There are 
other members of the Federation of Labor, though, who do not 
see in this tariff bill which the Senator is so ably defending 
the beneficent results which are prognosticated for it by my 
friend. I believe that the laboring people of the United States 
more generally now than in the past appreciate the fact that 
the Republican Party's financial policies have never been in 
the interest of the great consuming public, including the labor- 
ing men, but that many of the financial policies of the Repub- 
lican Party have been dictated by selfishness, by a determination 
upon the part of large manufacturers and certain interests to 
exploit the American people, buttressed behind enormous tariff 
walls which prevent legitimate and proper competition. But 
this bill, with its enormities, being made known to the people, 
will disillusion my friend from Connecticut, and he will dis- 
coyer that the laboring men of the United States are not by 
any means a unit in their support of it. I repeat that as its 
schedules become known, and when the bill shall have 

and been put into operation, the American people will challenge 
the wisdom of the measure and condemn those who have driven 
through under the party lash a bill containing schedules so 
high that they have never been paralleled in any of the tariff 
legislation of the past. 

Mr. President, recurring to the matter to which I have di- 
rected the attention of the Senate, in 1910 telephone operators 
were paid $84.84 per week in Salt Lake City; $35.84 per week in 
San Francisco; 527.32 per week in Dallas, Tex.; $29.52 per 
week in Omaha, Nebr.; $29.44 per week in St. Louis, Mo.; 
$27.09 per week in Washington, D. C.; $29.16 per week in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and $36.96 per week in New York; whereas the 
mill women of Massachusetts were in the same year only paid 
from $8 to $12 per week, half of the number receiving less than 
$8 per week; nearly half receiving from $8 to $12 per week; 
but only one-twentieth receiving more than $12 per week, and 
none receiving more than $15 per week as wages for service in 
the cotton mills. 

The pretense that the tariff is laid for the promotion and 
protection for American wages and American conditions in 
industries is thus revealed as a bald and fictitious assumption. 
The facts indicate that avarice for money has been the domi- 
nating motive in the writing of the textile tariff and that the 
purpose of these tariffs has been not the protection of wages 
but the protection of profits. Some persons have contended 
that there is no advantage in transporting great numbers of 
foreign wage seekers to our mill towns over admitting to our 
ports the manufactures of foreign production. They claim that 
if our people may be engaged in more profitable and healthful 
pursuits than working in the textile mills, there is no reason why 
legislation should be passed to foster an industry which de- 
mands the services of depressed men and of women and chil- 
dren who have no business working in factories at all—at least 
not in this great and free country. 

I want to read briefly from a letter written by Mr. 
Thomas F. McMahon, international president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, under date of July 19, 1922. He states 
that— 


More than six or seven years ago we had a strike in New London at 
the Armstrong Thread Co. Five years ago we had a strike in the 
Salts Textile Co. in Bridgeport. We had two strikes in Stonington, 
— oe 25 in Mystic, one or two Moosup, and a big strike in 

7: antic. 


I have called attention in the affidavits submitted by Mr. 
O'Meara to the large number of strikes that have occurred in 
Connecticut for a number of years last past. 


The loom fixers and mule spinners, the highest type of cotton-mill 
workers, receive in Connecticut about $26 per week for 55 hours. The 
average weaver, running 12 looms, makes about $22. 

Spinning room help and girls running 8 or 10 sides, of 116 spindles 
each side, receive $17 per week of 55 hours. Doffers in the same de- 
partment received about $15. Card room and picker room of a 
cotton mill average about $14 for men for 55 hours. 


He is speaking of the present year. 


The foregoing shows conclusively that necessity compels the wife 
and mother to go to work in order that the offspring may at least 
receive some of the rough and coarse necessities of life, as luxuries 
are unknown in the homes of the cotton workers y. Children 
are compelled to go to work by the enpo ers of their fathers and 
mo under penalty in many cases of los their own emplo; 
or being turned ont of the company’s tenements. Nice, easy jo 
made for the children the em so as to keep them off the 


this young 
There is no man or woman living to-da 


inside of a cotton mill, particu! d 
na heat and the artificial beat that 


who can describe conditions 
the warm weather. The 
is necessary for produc- 


tion leaves the room where human beings toll in nearly an unbearable 
condition. Men and women just cover their nakedness in rooms ; 
pee E pyr 
and e predominate a cotton mill, and it is common 
now to see the $8 or $9 a week job. All the data and all the statistics 
in the United States would not be as valuable as one visit from the 
honorable Senater into a cotton mill in Baltimore, Md., about 30 
miles from Was „ and if he but walks through each artment 
and notes the physicai condition of the operatives 
ciate that not only are the textile workers unde d but 
ante of pari to-day is forcing them into slow death ugh the starva- 


8 that the . will assist you, and with best wishes I am, 


ernally yours, 
International President United vouttie Workers of e 

I have here an excerpt from the Washington Post, under date 
of July 17, an Associated Press dispatch, giving a statement 
of the New England textile strike, which is now in its seventh 
month with 50,000 operatives idle and more than 40 plants 
affected. I ask leave to have this printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 5 


TEXTILE STRIKE GROWS-—LOWRLO MILLS CLOSED—10,000 ADDITIONAL OPERA- 
TIVES CALLED OUT BECAUSE OF WAGE REDUCTIONS. 


Boston, July 17 (by the Associated Press)—The New England tex- 
tile strike, which is now in its seventh month with 50,000 operatives 
idie and more than 40 plants affected, spread to-day in force to Lowell, 
Mass. Strikes have been called against 3 plants in Lowell which re- 
gucag wages 20 per cent. These plants employ more than 10,000 opera- 


es. 
ning lat anua 
33232 in B iea in Gore ider Arei raa ee 
New 5 and Lawrence, Mass. Announcements of wage reduc- 
tions of 2 r cent, held by the mill owners to be made necessary by 
the com on of southern mills, preceded all the strikes. In ode 
Island and New Hampshire an increase in working hours from 48 to 54 
weekly was also a factor. 

Most New England mills affected by the strike have continued open, 
but many have curtailed operations. Antipicketing injunctions have 
been obtained by many manufacturers, 

Mr. KING. I have with great care gone through United States 
Department of Labor Bulletin 265 and assembled the various 
classes of employees in a large number of the industries, together 
with the wages paid. The statement is so voluminous, comprising 
83 pages of typewritten matter, that I shall not ask to place 
it in the Recorp, but I will state generally that the wages paid 
in the textile mills, as shown by this record, are less than the 
wages paid in other industries, protected or nonprotected. 

I regret having consumed so much time this morning, but I 
felt, in view of the attitude of the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut and the able Senator from New York, that it was only 
proper that I should present to the Senate facts which would 
support the contentions which I made and the statement made 
by Mr. O'Meara in his letter, which was placed in the RECORD. 

A review of the situation in the State of Connecticut brings 
into the picture the great contrast in the condition of the peo- 
ple. On the one hand we have great factories and the palaces 
of the manufacturers, which rise like the castles of the feudal 
barons as a reflection of the number of their retainers and serfs. 
And on the other hand we have the thousands of repressed 
men, women, and children whose toil yields daily tribute to 
the wealth and profits of their masters, but who themselves 
live in want and penury, in tenements which can not be de- 
nominated by the name of homes, but which exist in the shadow 
of the mills and palaces of Connecticut, but do not reflect any 
of the glory or prosperity which Connecticut manufacturers 
take unto themselyes from the labor of these poor people. On 
the one hand there are 280 millionaires, whose plants and fac- 
tories represent an investment of $1,343,900,000, and on the 
other hand there are these 340,404 men and women who in 
1919 toiled at an average wage of $3 per day, which since that 
time has been decreased, with an accentuation of the poverty 
which seems to be the common inheritance of those who labor 
in the protected industries of Connecticut. Protection for prof- 
its and protection for poverty and protection for the process 
which produces profits and poverty are constant concomitants 
in the progress of the policies for which the Republican Party 
stands and which have received their consummate expression 
in the iniquitous provisions of the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was not here when the Sen- 
ator from Utah began to read the information which I under- 
stand is embodied in a report prepared some years ago 
with regard to conditions in certain localities of the State 
of Connecticut. For that reason I am not able to reply, and, 
probably, if I had been present I could not have replied, since 
the information referred to matters about which I have no 
personal knowledge. The conditions to which he refers might 
have been caused by the Underwood bill. 
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I have no desire now to occupy the time of the Senate in reply- 
ing to the Senator’s position on the tariff question. In so far 
as the effect of protective-tariff duties upon the wages of men 
and women employed in the manufacturing industries in this 
country is concerned, I will let the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor speak for themselves. Everyone 
who has kept track of the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee and the discussion of this subject generally since the 
tariff bill was brought up knows that representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor have frequently expressed their 
views upon this subject, and all in favor of protection, I have 
here a statement published in May last, signed by Mr. I. N. 
Ornburn, secretary of the Connecticut State Federation of Labor, 
and others. I ask to have this statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Labor News, New Haven, Conn., Friday, May 5, 1922. 


PRINTING TRADES PROTEST CHEAP FORBIGN PRINTING—* PATRIOTIC " 
AMERICAN FIRMS HELPING CRIPPLE INDUSTRY HERE BY PURCHASES 
ABROAD, 

The printing tradesmen of America, many thousands of whom bave 
been idle for months, will soon have an opportunity of returning to 
their trade if the promise made by Hon. Elmer Dover, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to representatives of the organized printing 
trades is fulfilled. 5 ` 

Early last fall an inyestigation on the part of the New York State 

Allied Printing Trades Council, headed by its president, Peter J. Brady, 
assisted by Stephen G. Kelly, secretary of the Alied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York; Walter N. Reddick, president, and Felix 
J, Belair, secretary of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
disclosed the fact that during the year 1920 there was an increase 
of more than 400 per cent in the imports of printed matter, It was 
also learned that some “ patriotic” American employers were placing 
their printing orders with representatives of foreign printing concerns 
because of the low quotations, quotations so low, in fact, that many 
of the “rat” shops of our own coun could not even compete. 

The names of many of these “ patriotic American concerns, who 
are looking to the workers of this country for their support and patron- 
age, and consequent profits, will soon be compiled and made public and 
we hope that our workers and those of our employers who believe in 
“America first’? will bear this fact in mind when placing their orders 
for merchandise by the concerns we refer to. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Senate Finance Committee answered the request of labor 
and placed a small additional duty on the imports of printed matter 
from foreign countries. The additional duties, however, are small. 

These duties, if the recommendations of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee are adopted, will be based on the foreign value of these imports. 
Such 4 law at this time will give us but little relief. 

The books, booklets, post cards, cigar labels, circulars, and other 
printed matter which Americans are asked to purchase with American 
money are sold on yalue in America. Why not place reasonable import 
tax on these goods on their value in America? 

American labor has aea: thousands of dollars during the last two 
years preparing material for Congress and for the President showing 
why, if American labor is to obtain employment, the imports which 
pe ete with our labor should be taxed on the value of the imports 
nt country. 

We may succeed in getting this through, but at the present time 
It seems as though the international bankers and other financial inter- 
ests, many of them holding fortunes in the depleted currencies of cen- 
he 8 countries, will be able to defeat the wishes of real 

mericans. 

At the present time it looks as though months may pass before any 
definite action is taken on the tariff bill. 

It was use of this fact that representatives of the printing 
trades, headed by Matthew Woll, called upon Hon. Elmer Dover, As- 
sistant Secretary of the jury in charge of customs, and asked that 
he issue a ruling that hereafter all goods printed in foreign countries 
imported for sale in our country, have the name of the country where 
made printed in a conspicuous place. They also asked that the Trens- 
ury Department make an investigation of the imports of printed mat- 
ter, the prices at which the imports were valued, and the prices which 
eee and bankers receive when they dispose of these goods 
n America. 

We have reason to believe that some of these goods are offered for 
sale in Europe at prices which are less than the cost of material in 
America. Of course, this is possible at the present time on account of 
the depreciated value of the currency of some of the European coun- 


ries. 

We at least ought to have the privilege of knowing where the goods 
we purchase were made and then it is up to our own people, if they pre- 
fer to patronize the goods printed in countries other than America. 
We may soon be able to list some of those who are Americans when 
it is profitable to be so and anti-Americans when they profit them- 
ae even by so doing they help to impoverish the workers of 

merica, 

The delegation which called upon Hon. Elmer Dover consisted of 
Matthew Woll, president of the International Printing Trades Asso- 
ciations and vice president of the American Federation of Labor; 
I. M. Ornburn, secretary of the Connecticut State Federation of Labor: 
Walter N. Reddick, 5 of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders ; Daniel J. Ahearn, president of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York; and Edward F. McGrady, legislative 
representative of the American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. McLEAN. I also have a very brief statement prepared 
by Mr. William A, Nealey, president of the Massachusetts 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor, in which 
he discusses the necessity of adequate protection for American 
employees, and the unfortunate results which will come unless 
they are given adequate protection, I ask to have that printed 
in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
LABOR’S OBJECTION TO FREm TRADE—OPPOSED TO TH 
Papers BARRIERS AND INSISTS Upon INDUSTRIAL 8 
y William A. Nealey, president of the Massach 
the American Federation of er e 
rogress about a 2 Brisk labor realized 


High protection 
ndustries 


the statement was ordered to be 


Great Britain’s prestige in war or ce. Imports from G 
to the war, were fi g the British markets and Germany, ‘had eee 
e steel industry and had surpassed 


ly important indust fd 
per Ge sericulture baa declined ande V 
ent upon other countries for its food supplies weak- 
ness on England's part e 7 
— Boars co i part was the underlying reason of German s sub- 
e labor aoe th 
T abor was the first to see the da: 
a great meeting of labor representatives declay 0 
tion of a protective tariff Roue by a vote of 2,500,000 
At Ford Hall, Boston, on unda 
explained the after-war program of British 
1 at program dey A pish ou 
no longer ca a free-trade country, I zng- 
land never was wholly a free-trade nation. It bad fie uae eo 7000 
Supplies, and it soon fell into a position where it could not feed its 
ple. It had free trade in certain manufactured goods, and soon 
‘ound its market overrun by goods “ made in Germany 
8 proteron zor its shipping. 
© protect its merchant marine and paid enormou 
ot ‘steamship lines to keep i fae of En 8250 on every 7 
n 
saved the British Em ir . 
British labor was 


American labor was not asleep. 
3 repared in a military sense when 
. = es 2 gid tua a Navy of 

8 no rmy or Navy that Germany 
It was the great body of American labor, trained, skillful, 
and intelligent that would, after a short riod of training, make the 

soldiers and sailors in the world, and it was the great industries 
of the United States, built up by over a hundred years of protection, 
that Germany knew we could depend upon to supply our soldiers and 
sailors with the supplies and equipment of war. A merican labor knew 
what these industries meant to us in the prosecution of the war, and 
what they would mean to us when perce was restored. We were 
determined that these industries should not perish and at our con- 
vention in Buffalo, in November, 1917, attended by the delegates of 
the American Federation of Labor, we declared— 

That this convention go on record in favor of a policy of industrial 
preparedness and the enactment of laws by Congress that will ade- 
9 3 arnese: riper panny against the loss of 

ou y industrial invasion on the > 

ducts of any of the other nations.“ FF 
I appeal to you if that is not the American spirit? I appeal to 
hae is not 


you if that is not the . I appeal to you if t 
e 
fight tor the liberty of the world and lose our 


the voice of the American peo 

m Fight 0 ite liberty ond 
own r 0 e, rty, and the pursuit of happiness. We are no 
going to safeguard the independence of other ya Hone and lose aoe 
own industrial independence. We are not going to lick Germany on 
those bloody fields of France and Belgium and then let Germany loot 
8 „ not going to sag 9 5 sons across the sea to 

e bru un an en make rmany th 
trade and commerce, 8 y the master of our 
ut, my friends, that is just what is going to ha 
ged for our N 151 897 5560 8 f 5 
ere are candidates in this State running for high office who vo 

for the Underwood tariff bill that reduced our tari rotection 50 ion 
that Germany and all the other countries began to food our markets 
with their goods. When Woodrow Wilson signed the Underwood tariff 
he rose an expressed great Satisfaction with the provisions of that 
law. “The feeling that I have, he said, “is that we have done the 
rank and file of the country a great service.” Mr. Underwood, one 
of the foremost leaders of the mocratic Party and at that time 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, said: “I am absolutely 
confident that this law will reduce the cost of living in the United 
States, and it will provide ample revenue for the Goverament.” It 
reduced the employment of American labor, but it did not reduce the 
cost of living, and the revenue obtained from the tariff was cut down 
many millions. That tariff law, which was signed with so much satis- 
faction in the White House, led straight to the bread line and the soup 
houses and to the army of unem 2 in which from four to five 
millions of “the rank and file of the country” were soon enrolled. 
That was a draft law in which there was no patriotism and no element 
of parte service. The soldiers in that army were not clothed in 
khaki; they were clothed in Rur There were no honors and promo- 
tion; there was only the pitiful and profitless search for work. The 
Red Cross was not organized for comfort and for aid, but there were 
volunteer organizations of relief in all our cities. The National Goyern- 
ment did not come to your rescue, but State, city, and private charity 
was called upon to save the unemployed from starvation. There were 
no barracks nor cantonments built for the army of the unemployed, 
but they found shelter from the storms of winter in wharves, ware- 
houses, and police stations. ‘ 

An official canvass in Philadelphia showed 200,000 men unemployed. 
Labor organizations in New York City estimated that 472,000 men and 
ween wers ena out of Nor pe = =e oe an hicago there 
were out of work. In Ne gland the mills were for: 
close and thousands walked the streets in idleness. In New vost 


emergency workshops were opened and thousands flocked to them, 
eager to work for 


cents and 60 cents a day, while thousands were 


JULY 22, 


turned away. In Lawrence the city government repriated $35,000 
to relieve “The distress of the — toyed, In Tyan the t fac- 
tories of that city were wor on pent time or closed en 5 

a small western city the officials, under the stress of the critical um- 
employment there, arranged to put a rock crusher into operation. It 
could emp! ae tis: but 1,000 applied for work. 

Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Providence, and a long 
list of other cities made appropriations to provide work for the un- 
employed. Massachusetts, true to her traditions, acted in a practical 
way. he appropriated $100,000 and work was vided through the 

epartment. But the national adm tion, whose 

had signed the Underwood law with so much confidence and satisfac- 
tion, met the appeal for a program of employment exchanges, public 
works, and loans with an order that a census be to prove the 
need, and then refused an appropriation of $10,000 to have 
made, The Federal Government did make one contribution toward 
relieving the distress, It opened the immigration buildings on Ellis 
Island as a shelter to homeless men and permitted the use of Govern- 
ment blankets, cots, and floors for the housing of 800 men each oy; 
Five million men were out of work and the President opened EN 
Island to accommodate 800 of them. Was that rendering much of a 
service to the rank and file of the country’? 

The Democratic tariff policy is the greatest menace that there is to 
the workingmen of this country. Men who voted for the Democratic 
tariff of disaster and distress are asking you to vote to return them 
to 9 If you have the interests of American labor at heart, 
you will vote to have them remain at home. 

Free trade closes our ecg one | multiplies failures, and produces 
unemployment. A protective tariff opens the idle factories and pro- 
vides work and a pay envelope for American labor. You can not give 
ts f the American market and keep the wor of the country 
oyed. You can not abolish a protective tar 


It was only when the war stopped the importation of foreign goods 
that business began to pick up in this country. It was only because 
the workingmen of Europe were called from their workshops to mo- 
bilize great armies that our workingmen got a chance to go back to 
work. The Underwood law brought loss and unemployment, The 
war brought work and high wages. 

But, thank God, the brave boys of the American Army, recruited 
from our farms and our workshops, will soon bring this war to an 
end and force Germany to an unconditional surrender. But if the 
free traders still control our Congress the Underwood tariff law, or 
one even worse, will remain in force and the agony and distress of 


1914 will return. 
as one of the conditions of peace, the 


President Wilson deman 
“removal of all economic rriers." That, gentlemen, means 


trade; and free trade means unemployment, bread lines, and starva-- 


tion. 

The only way to prevent “the removal of all economic barriers" is 
for American labor to insist on its right to the American market and 
safeguard that market by a protective tariff. To do this you must 
elect protectionists to the House and to the Senate; you must elect 
men who will vote for protection to American labor. 

* . * * „ * . 


ADMINISTRATION BY COLLECTIVE AUTHORITY. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, various matters\have been placed 
in the Recor» by Senators bearing upon the Smith-Towner bill. 
If that had not been done by the proponents of the measure I 
should not ask the indulgence of the Senate to have placed in 
the Recorp a number of editorials and extracts from publica- 
tions which I have here. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, in 
8-point type, a part of the report of President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University. It appears on pages 20, 21, 22, and 28 of his 
annual report as president for the year 1921. It is an able dis- 
cussion of the functions of the State and of the evils of the 
academic wit once defined good administration as the doing 
uniformity craze which seems to have permeated the land. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, as follows: 

“One of the most noteworthy of recent developments in 
American life is the zeal with which machinery is designed and 
built ostensibly to serve various public interests and under- 
takings, but in reality to control them. Perhaps in no other 
way is the decline of faith in liberty so clearly marked. An 
extremely well of that which should not be done at all. If this 
clever phrase is to be applied to public administration, it would 
have to be altered so as to read, the doing ill of that which 
should not be done at all, for public administration—adminis- 
tration by collective authority—is almost uniformly inefficient, 
and for an obvious reason. In such case artificial choice takes 
the place of natural selection in the designation of agents, and 
since nature is wiser than man, particularly political man, effi- 
ciency at once declines. In the United States we are, in flat 
defiance of all our proclaimed principles and ideals, building a 
series of bureaucracies that will put to shame the best efforts of 
the Government of the Czar of all the Russias when in the hey- 
day of its glory. We are surrounded by agents, special agents, 
inspectors, and spies, and the people are called upon to support 
through their taxes, in harmful and un-American activities, 
whole armies of individuals who should be engaged in produc- 
tive industry. When anything appears to go wrong, or when 
any desirable movement seems to lag, a cry goes up for the 


creation of some new board or commission, and for an appro- 
priation of public funds to maintain it in reasonable comfort. 
An infinite number of blank forms must be filled and an infinite 
number of records must be kept, classified, and audited at 
steadily mounting cost. 

“For a long time the excellent limitations of the American 
form of Federal Government held these movements in check, 
so far as the National Government itself was concerned. When, 
however, the ingenious discovery was made that the National 
Government might aid the States to do what lay within their 
province but was denied to the National Government itself, the 
door was opened to a host of schemes. These have followed 
each other in rapid succession, all urged with a certain amount 
of plausibility and with an appeal to kindly sentiment, usually 
suppo by vigorous propaganda and zealous paid agents. 

So far as education is concerned, there has been overorgani- 
zation for a long time past. Too many persons are engaged in 
supervising, in inspecting, and in recording the work of other 
persons. There is too much machinery and, in consequence, a 
steady temptation to lay more stress upon the form of education 
than upon its content. Statistics displace scholarships. There 
are, in addition, too many laws and too precise laws and not 
enough opportunity for those mistakes and failures, due to in- 
dividual initiative and experiment, which are the foundation for 
great and lasting success. 

“It is now proposed to bureaucratize and to bring into uni- 
formity the educational system of the whole United States, 
while making the most solemn assurance that nothing of the 
kind is intended. The glory and the successes of education in 
the United States are due to its freedom, to its unevenness, to 
its reflection of the needs and ambitions and capacities of local 
communities, and to its being kept in close and constant touch 
with the people themselves. There is not money enough in the 
United States, even if every dollar of it were expended on edu- 
cation, to produce by Federal authority or through what is 
naively called cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the several States, educational results that would be at all 
comparable with those that have already been reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown up among us. If 
tax-supported education be first encouraged and inspected and 
then little by little completely controlled by central authority, 
European experience shows precisely what will happen. In so 
far as the schools of France are controlled from the ministry 
of education, in Paris, they tend to harden into uniform ma- 
chines, and it is only when freedom is given to different types 
of school or to different localities that any real progress is made. 
Anything worse than the system which has prevailed in Prussia 
would be difficult to imagine, It is universally acknowledged 
that the unhappy decline in German university freedom and 
effectiveness and the equally unhappy subjection of the educated 
classes to the dictates of the political and military ruling 
groups were the direct result of the highly centralized and effi- 
cient control from Berlin of the nation’s schools and universities. 
For Americans now to accept oversight and direction of their 
tax-supported schools and colleges from Washington would 
mean that they had failed to learn one of the plainest and most 
weighty lessons of the war. It is true that education is a na- 
tional problem and a national responsibility; it is also true that 
it has been characteristic of the American people to solve their 
most difficult national problems and to bear their heaviest na- 
tional responsibilities through their own action in the field of 
liberty rather than through the agency of organized Government. 
Once more to tap the Federal Treasury under the guise of aid- 
ing the States and once more to establish an army of bureau- 
crats in Washington and another army of inspectors roaming 
at large throughout the land will not only fail to accomplish any 
permanent improvement in the education of our people, but it 
will assist in effecting so great a revolution in our American 
form of government as one day to endanger its perpetuity. 

* Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, if at all, by Fed- 
eral appropriations, nor will the physical health of the people 
be thereby improved. The major portion of any appropriation 
that may be made will certainly be swallowed up in meeting the 
cost of doing ill that which should not be done at all. The true 
path of advance in education is to be found in the direction of 
keeping the people's schools closely in touch with the people 
themselves. Bureaucrats and experts will speedily take the 
life out of even the best schools and reduce them to dried and 
mounted specimens of pedagogic fatuity. Unless the school is 
both the work and the pride of the community which it serves, 
it is nothing. A school system that grows naturally in re- 
sponse to the needs and ambitions of a undred thousand dif- 
ferent localities will be a better school system than any which 
can be imposed upon those localities by the aid of grants of 
public money from the Federal Treasury, accompanied by Fed- 
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eral regulations, Federal inspections, Federal reports, and Fed- 
ormities. 
eater 8 that Columbia University, a pubie tiniu 
tion, was founded and is supported by the State in the fle = 
liberty, and that it is free to carry on its work beyond the rea 
of the deadening hand of Government.” 
EXPENDITURES OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a statement from the 
Bureau of Education showing the amount of money expended: by 
the various States for education during the year 1920. It is 
a very illuminating tabulation and emphasizes the fact, which 
everyone knows, that the States are expending very large 
amounts annually for public-school purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the table may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Frpenditures of State school systems, 1920. 
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è Figures for 1919. 
Figures for 1918. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here several editorials 
from the Boston Herald, the Boston Transcript, and the Spring- 
field Union relating to the Federal control of education and 
cognate questions: I ask that they may likewise be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor» as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, July 2, 1922.1 
NO POLITICS, NO SECT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


onal Education Association, which honors Boston this week 
N renee has it in its power to be a national beneficence: It 


also bas it in its power to be a national peril. It can be of tremendous 


> 

service to the future of! the United States if it continues. to devote 
itself to the diseussion: of methods for the educational development 
of American youth along broad and liberal lines. It can be a dè 
structive influence to American ideals if it yields to the persuasive 
ing places looking toward’ tue contesliontion te een ef an . 

Pla ces ; cen on a n o u- 
ag ee activities. 

hould the Natienal Association for any reason either adopt resolu- 
tions. favoring the Towner-Sterl — bill, or send ae from 


Boston its members peewee wi 
that bill and proposed legislation of simi- 


r it will ve done a wrong to the cause of real education 
from which aps there will never be recovery. More than that, it 
will have stirred into virulent activity all the sectarian animosities 
which follow invariably upon attempts to control by government the 
character of teaching in American schools. 

Should the Towner-Sterling bill become a law and should it. be 
accepted by the States, it would be a deadly blow at the Federal Con- 
stitution. It would be another step toward the subordination of the 
governments of the States to the activities of partisan and sectarian 
bureaus located at the Federal Capital, where they can not be in close 
touch with conditions in local communities. It will be a step toward 
tyranny through socialism—a lòng step toward the distintegration 
of our federated Repnblic. 

The Sbeppard-Towner bill was a baneful thing. Massachusetts has 
refused to accept the bribe offered by Congress as 8 aSa for sub- 


It is probable also that the Towner- 
- That question also must come before 
preme Court before the bill can go into effect, even should it be 
passed by Congress. 
hope that the National Education Association will 
the Towner-Sterling propagandists, as well as on all 
—— that they are not wanted in the association's 
meetings; he teachers of the United States owe it to the people of 
the United States, whose children will some time determine the des- 
tiny of the United States, to make sure that insidious doctrine fatal 
to the perpetuation of our Federal form of government shall not be 
inculcated h any agency of theirs. 

The Towner-Sterling bill ‘will poison education with polities and 
sectarianism. Our schools must be kept free of both. 


— 


From the Boston Herald, July 6, 1922.] 
WHY WE OPPOSE FEDERAL CONTROL. OF EDUCATION, 


The Herald commends to every delegate in attendance upen the ses- 
sions of the National Education Association: a careful perusal of the 
Faneuil Hall.address on the Fourth of wey, by Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
superintendent of Boston publie schools. It Was peculiarly appropriate 
that he should have spoken as he did on that day in that piace: He 
showed himself to be a sentinel. of the Republie, Just as every. school- 
the, Ret ablic = rå na — tly —.— the perils r te! 
t epublie, gua: constan ‘which lurk in the 
attempt to centralize Washington, through schemes for Federal aid, 
all educational activities. 


Alexander, II Caesar, and Napoleon. They would establish an 
absolute State. Bismarck proclaimed that the schoolmaster was. abroad 
the but the schoolmaster was not free. He was an officer of 


ding of the 
ch was prescribed 
agencies within the State’ became subservient 
to the milita 


50 years the thought of the people 
AS pomt despotic theo: 


patrioti 
tality. 
was manifestly the result of a system of 


owever: progressive t may look to those who advocate them, how- 
s fied they 8 in the process of transition through die legis- 
thi germ of supreme goy- 
em which in 50 years Jured 
8 into a condition where ber en people were convinced that 
the welfare of the world depended on the universal acceptance of Prus- 
sian ideals. is no such thing as compromise or middle ground, 
Hither the individual States must determine their own educational 
methods or the Federal Government’ must control the States—the two 
systems can not be combined. When the States be; to look to Wash- 
ington for funds with which to stimulate their public schools they will 
inevitably look to Washington for guidance as to how those funds 
shall be expended. Even though a bill which might be adopted to- 
morrow should in words prohibit “ Federal control,” there is nothing in 
the system which the Towner-Sterling) bill inaugurates to prevent the 
growth of bureaucratic despotism later, 
The Herald has been criticized for sa 
bill leads to secta . There is nothing in the bill to indicate that 
one sect or another would control the educational machinery of the 
United States, and yet if it were understood that the first head of the 
educational bareau established by the bill should be a communicant of 
any one of several churches which might be named, how many of those 
who now are crying for the passage of the biil would still ort it? 
We have been criticized for saying that this Federal interference or 
assistance—it makes no difference which word is used—would mean 
the injection of partisanship into public education. Does any adyo- 
cate of the Towner-Sterling bil belleve that à Republican administfa- 
tien would place any other than a Republican ote of the edica- 
tional bureau, with its limi opportunities for political propaganda, 
or that any Democratic administration would place’ a Republican in 
such a of partisan advantage? If the creation: of such a bureau 
in Washington, with initial appropriation of $50,000,000) to be dis- 
tributed among the States in accordance with the preference of the 


g: that the Towner-Sterling 


* 

bureaucrats, does not incite to tyranny, then human nature has been 
transformed. Tyranny will be no less obnoxious because the tyrants 
have been multiplied, . 

We have been asked to specify how the enactment of such a meas- 
ure as the Towner-Sterling bill would be a long step toward the dis- 
integration of our federated Republic. If it is not a step toward the 
disintegration of the Republic through the concentration in Washington 
of an education e e then there can be no reasonable excuse 
for the ex 4 a If the backward States feel that they need assist- 
ance in advancing the cause of education they will be generously aided 
by the friends of education in States like Massachusetts, which has 
always led in educational endeavor ; but pede a not expect the State 
of Massachusetts or any other forward-looking State to sacrifice her 
independence at the behest of socialistic theorists, 


{From the Boston Transcript, July 8, 1922.] 
MILLIONS FOR AID BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR BRIBERY. 


most of the arguments advanced against the Towner-Sterling 
pile Europeanize our public school system, which brings it under 
the yoke of a Federal bureaucracy at ashington and expose it to 
the meddlesome influence of an international and for the most part 
imperial bureaucracy at Geneva, we heartily sympathize. An exception 
to this rule, however, is the argument based upon the fact that the 
bill would provide for the distribution among the poorer and less 
opulous States of the Union putue money raised by taxation in 
assachusetts and the other richer and more populous’ States. This 
argument is based upon fact, but the argument is none the less an 
appeal to sectionalism in its most sordid form, an appeal to the belly 
or the State when the freedom of the State is at stake. 
Millions of dollars raised by taxation in Massachusetts have been 
nt by the Federal Government in other parts of the Union to defray 
the cost of public improvements that were properly matters of Federal 
čoncérn. The people of Massachusetts have never begrudged this ex- 
penditure whenever they could be shown that it benefited not merely 
the State where it was spent but the Union as a whole. Massachu- 
setts has been contributing to the welfare and greater gory of the 
Nation in peace and in war, in blood and treasure, by toil and thrift 
and sacrifice, from the day the Nation was set up, and it will not be 
merely the privilege but the duty of the Commonwealth to continue 
cheerfully that practice as long as we remain a Nation and refuse to 
return to the status of a colony or to disintegrate into a “ polyglot 
boarding house or a picnic ground for hyphenates from far and 


r. 
wehe objection to the Towner-Sterling bill on the score of expense, 
which will find n and support not only on this page but amon 
the plain people throughout Massachusetts, is to be found in the fac 
that money raised by taxation in Massachusetts would be offered by the 
Federal Government to the people of the smaller and less populous 
States of the Union in the form of a bribe and in return for the sur- 
render of the birthright of the State, which under the Constitution 
is intrusted with safeguarding the freedom of education within its 

rders. 
ton State in the Union would willingly and without reward sur- 
render the control of its public-school ag to a Federal bureaucracy 
at Washington or expose its 3 ool system to alien meddling 
from Geneva. The only consideration which would tempt a State to 
make this surrender would be the offer of a bribe in the form of a 
liberal Federal subsidy of precisely the sort that the Towner-Sterling 
bill provides for. Caught between the upper millstone of such a 
temptation and the lower millstone of the rising cost of government 
everywhere, the poorer and less populous States of the Union might 
und probably would surrender their birthright in return for such a 
bribe, The State of Nevada, for example, having yielded to such a 
temptation and having accepted such a bribe, would then be In a 
condition where, if the Congress of the United States so decreed, a 
secretary of education from New England or the South could make 
of the public-school system of Neva an educational experimental 
station for the remainder of the States of the Union, regardless of the 
effect of the experiment upon the youth of Nevada. 

The people of Massachusetts in the past have, as we have said, 
ladly contributed from their earnings toward the development of the 
Tove wealthy States of the Union, and that will always be the gen- 
erous spirit of the Commonwealth while it remains true to its tra- 
ditions. But the people of Massachusetts never have contributed 
knowingly and willingly, and willingly and knowingly never will con- 
tribute one cent to be expended by the Federal Government anywhere 
in the United States in the form of a bribe to a State to surrender 
that part of ils birthright which gives to each State absolute control 
of its public-school system. This feature of the Towner-Sterling bill 
has only,to be understood by our electorate, as we believe, for the 
bill to receive the same repudiation at the hands of Massachusetts 
that the covenant for a League of Nations received in 1920 in the 
“great and solemn referendum” of that year. And then the elaborate 
scheme with a hyphenated name will go the way of „the evil thing 
with a holy name,” so far as the American pete are concerned. But 
American independence will remain and freedom in education and 
religion will thereby be safeguarded. 


{From the Boston Transcript, July 7, 1922.] 
BILL TO EUROPRANIZE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


“Tf the day should ever arrive (which God forbid) when the eople of 
the different parts of our country should allow their local affairs io be 
administered from Washington—on that day the progressive political 
eareer of the American people will have come to an end, and the hopes 
that have been built upon it for the future happiness and pr ity of 
mankind will be wrvcked forever.—(John Fiske, In +A Critical Period of 
American story.’)” 

Without debate, but not without a preliminary propaganda that might 
well make any alien agent envious of its efficacy, the National Kduca- 
tion Association in national convention assembled has again indorsed 
the Towner-Sterling bill. A big fund is being raised by the proponents 
of this measure to pay the cost of the lobby that is trying to jam it 
threugh the Congress during a campaign year, while the 
process is comparatively simple, and down the throats of the 
people who will be taxed to pay the cost of this elaborate scheme with 


ab 8 name. 
. t is the Towner- Sterling bill? It is a bill to Buropeanize the 
educational system of the United States, to mrap: the free school sys- 
ce a Federal system 


tem of the several States and substitute in its p. 


si education, subsidized from Washington, regulated from Washington, 
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and all in imitation of the imperialistic methods of the Old World 

main provisions of the bill are two: The first provides for the 9 
by Congress of a Federal department of education to be headed by a 
secretary who shall be nominated by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall be a member of the President's Cabinet. 
The second provides Federal aid in education in the form of a Federal 
subsidy to be taken out of the Federal Treasury and doled out among 
the States to be used in education as Congress may from time to time 
decree, These two main provisions are enough to condemn the measure 
in the eyes of true Americans who take the trouble to think the thing 
through, and in their hearts cherish the hope of making a contribution 
in their day and generation toward the conservation and enhancement 
of that “American character” at home and abroad which it was the 
dream of Washington to develop and the destiny of Lincoln to save 
and the glory of Roosevelt to incarnate in his life and work. 

Any bill providing for the creation of an additional executive depart- 
ment at Washington and an additional member of the Cabinet is to that 
extent fi bad bill and ought to be opposed by every taxpayer in the 
land. xperience has demonstrated that the number of executive de- 
partments and the size of the Cabinet should be reduced, not increased, 
and in the light of that experience a plan for the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government has been prepared and is now be- 
fore the President, who will presently submit it to Congress as a basis 
for remedial legislation. Any bill that provides for further trespass- 
ing by the Federal Government upon the premises placed by the Con- 
stitution in the confrol of the several States is also bad and ought to be 
275 by every taxpayer in the land. It is true that Federal control 

1 hasten standardization of education, but what true American, be- 
lieving in education and religious freedom, wishes to see a system of 
standardized education or standardized religion established in this 
country and controlled in Washington? 

Our own Congressman JOHN JACOB ROGERS voices, we believe, the 
true sentiments of the plain people of Massachusetts when he declares 
his belief that Massachuse or California is a better judge of what 
her people should learn and use and in what schools they should learn 
it than any bureau or department chief can be.“ The late Franklin K. 
Lane, the able Secretary of the Interior of the last administration, pot 
the argument against the Towner-Sterling bill in a single sentence when 
he said: Federal control of schools would be a curse, because the in- 
evitable effect of Federal control is to standardize.” President Good- 
now, of Johns Hopkins University, sees in this elaborate scheme with a 
hyphenated name “a most dangerous usurpation of power Wash- 
ington that will undermine the rights of the people.” resident Butler, 
of Columbia University, puts the case in language so plain that parents 
and pupils alike can understand the menace of this measure to our 
happiness as a people at home and our prestige as a nation abroad, 
when he warns the country that once more to tap the Federal Treas- 
ury under the guise of aiding the State, and once more to establish an 
army of bureaucrats in Washington, and another army of inspectors 
roaming at large through the land, will not only fail to accomplish any 

ermanent improvement in the education of our people but will assist 
n effecting so great a revolution in our form of government as to en- 
danger one day its perpetuity.” President Hadley, of Yale University, 
was in Berlin in the winter of 1907-8 and saw a great deal of the 
inside working of what was then the Imperial German Government; he 
noted that the degradation of German thought was largely due to the 
fact that through the establishment, first, of Berlin Un versity and, 
second, of other centralized Prussian authorities, “the politicians had 
become able to throttle free thought.” He regards the ‘Towner-Sterlin 

bill as “a long step in the Prussianizing of American education,” an 

so will every other American when he examines the provisions of the 
bill in the light of the plainest and most weighty lessons of the war.“ 

But the lobby back of the Towner-Sterling bill would have the public 
believe that it does not provide for Federal control of public educa- 
tion but that the Federal Government. will be willing to scatter mil- 
lions of dollars from its Treasury broadcast through the several States 
and ask no questions as to the expenditure. If this were true, it 
would be taxation without representation—a tyranny more intolerable 
than the yoke that would be put upon the youth of America for the 
rest of the time by the Europeanizing of our pove schools. Of 
course, it is not true; it is grotesquely untrue, for the reason that 
the Federal Government never bas n and never will be willing to 
subsidize an enterprise without retaining the right to regulate the 
expenditure of the subsidy, and Federal regulation is only another 
name for Federal control. 

It would be bad enough to scrap our American system of free schools 
in the several States and set up in its place a Federal department of 
education, whose control would immediately become a football of 
partisan politics, but the vision of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the lobby that is 3 the Towner-Sterling bill is “a 
world vision.” Already steps have been taken looking to the “ inter- 
nationalizing” of the association. If that is accomplished and this 
organization gains control of a Federal department of education, we 
shall soon see Federal control of eur public-school system give way to 
international meddling, with a superdepartment of education set up 
at Geneva as an adjunct of the supergovernment provided for in the 
covenant of the League of Nations. Every teacher in the land draw- 
ing a subsidy under this elaborate scheme with a hyphenated name 
could then be mobilized in support of a drive to force the United 
States into full membership in the evil thing with a holy name, as 
the late Senator Knox rightly called the League of Nations. 

Massachusetts had the grit and the gumption to repudiate by the 
most overwhelming majority on record the covenant of the League of 
Nations, in spite ef the favor which that war-breeding scheme of 
supergovernment found among many members of the National Educa- 
tion Association and in spite of the lobby that endeavored to jam that 
scheme through the United States Senate and down the throats of 
the American people, Massachusetts with equal grit and equal gump- 
tion, when her people are given the 5 to pass upon it at 
the polls, will repudiate by an equally overwhelming majority the 
elaborate scheme with a hyphenated name provided for in the Towner- 
Sterling bill. Our electorate in this Commonwealth is sprung from 
many races, but the belief in our public-school system is as a 
as the belief in the freedom of religion. Freedom in education an 
freedom in religion are twin liberties that are dear to the heart of 
every loyal citizen of the Commonwealth. Any attempt in any quar- 
ter to Ruropeanize 8 schools and yoke them under a fed- 
erated bureaucracy at ashington or an international bureaucracy 
in some European capital will be regarded, and rightly, by the people 
of Massachusetts as a challenge to our dual form of government, an 
assault upon American independence, and a direct attack not only 
apon the Constitution of the United States, which is the political 
carner stone of our national life, but also upon that American char- 
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And 


siate 
blic office to say whether 


acter” which is the spiritual corner stone of our national life. 
should not the people of Massachusetts have the opportunity to 
upon the Towner-Sterling bill? It can be done in the 
campaign by requiring every candidate for 
he is for or against the attempt of the 
tion to Huropeanize our publie schools. 


[From the Springfield Union, July 6, 1922.] 
THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL. 


The proceedings of the convention of the National Education Asse- 
ciation in Boston develo; a difference ake aan go us to the desirability 
of the Smith-Towner bill, now on the cal rs of both Houses in Con- 

s, which would establish a department of education on the sume 
sis as other major departments of the Government and start it off 
with an appropriation of $100,000,000, a rtion of which would be 
used in the too popular 50-50 process of Federal aid. Mr. TOWNER, 
of Iowa, specializes in measures of this sort designed to bring under 
Federal supervision and control various State and local prerogatives, 
me 3 being « small Federal allowance to States appropriating 
a e amount. A 

When such a temptation is placed before educators of the land some 
of them inevitably succumb to it under the too easy assumption that it 
will tend to promote education, and in any case it suggests more 
money. Toc little thought is given to ble effect of Federal 
interference upon local education or State supervision of it, provided 
it had any effect at all. 

A certain useful service to the cause of education may appear in the 
8 surveys and statistics that the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 

on now publishes for the benefit of educators in the various States, 
but we doubt if there is any agency of public welfare that should be 
sọ scrupulously left to the supervision and control of State and loca! 
authorities as public-school education. Fundamentally and in its most 
intimate details it must be left to local committees while 1 super - 
vision and incidental support should be in the hands of the State gov- 
ernment of which the local communities are the units. The process 
can not be stretched further with profit. It is claimed by WER 
and other proponents of the bill that the rights of the States and com- 
munities will not be interfered with. Were this to be the case, what 
would be the use of creat an expensive Fefleral department of equal 
authority and position with other departments, with a secretary en- 
titled to a place in the Cabinet * ey to that of the Secretarles of 
departments actually in contro! of eral service as delegated in the 
Constitution? Were it a proposition to inaugurate a system of purely 
Federal education for certain purposes or certain classes not within the 
yan eas of the several States such a proceeding might be proper 
enough, 

But ft is not that kind of proposition. As a matter of fact, it is 
@ proposition to erect a Federal department for alleged educational 
purposes within the States and for people within the jurisdiction of 
the States. Such a proposition has no natural relation to depart- 
mental agencies that actually centrol the foreign affairs, finances, 

t offices. military and naval forces, public lands, and other func- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

If, on the other hand. it is the purpose to interfere with the rights 
of States and local communities, the case is worse than it would be 
if the Federal Government inaugurated this large expenditure for no 
effective rpose whatever. It would probably be found that the 
$100.000,000 would be multiplied as the Secretary of Education func- 
tioned und increased his requests or demands. the nature of the 
case such a Federal officer would seek more and more authority and 
interfere more and more with the State and local management of 
schools, in so far as State authorities permitted It by accepting the 
allowance from the Federal appropriations. 

As in other schemes of this kind, one of the ideas is to transfer 
money from eertain States to others. The cost of education in Massa- 
chusetts as given = the last reports is $36,614,623, or more than a 
third of the $100, 000 proposed as a start for the expenses of the 
Department of Eduention and the State allowances. At the best Massa- 
chusetts would receive but a relatively small amount out of the Fed- 
eral appropriations as the pgs of its surrender of full control, while 
oh pay a considerable proportion of the money allowed other 

tes. 
From any point of view the principle of the measure is 
the best thing the members of the National Education 
can do for the cause of education is to declare against it and to con- 
tinue to seek their general information and helps from such confer- 
ences as has been assembled in Boston. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a short letter from a 
distinguished lawyer of Tennessee, Mr. George N. Tillman, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 5, 1921, 
Mrs. Grorce A. WASHINGTONS, 


Washington Hall, Tennessee. 

Dean Mrs. WASHINGTON: In response to your inquiry as to my 
position upon the Smith-Towner bill, I wish to say that I am decidediy 
opposed to it. It might be amended so as to make it ble, but 
I doubt it. It proposes an appropriation of $100,000, annually 
for the purpose of maintaining a new department at Washington to 
encourage and assist the States in the promotion of education. It 
contains n provision that the management of public schools shall re- 
main exclusively under the State control; but this provision is mis- 
leading, and if the bill should become a law I believe it would ulti- 
mately result in the department virtually controlling education in 
the States through compulsion that could be bro t about by the 
command of large Federal appropriations. The bill itself clearly indi- 
cates that that would be the final outcome, for the receipt oF allot- 
ments from the large Federal appropriations is made dependent not 
only upon equal appropriations by the State, but of conformity by the 
State with certain requirements embodied in the bill—for instance, the 
number of months to be taught, compulsory school attendance,’ and 
certain requirements looking toward the standardization of education. 
Another reason why I am op to the bill is that it is in the line 
of 6 people to look to Federal 3 to reliey 
as imagined, themselves of legitimate burdens. The further remoy 
government is from the people the less responsible they feel therefor, 
and people have the idea that what they get out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that much picked up without any corresponding burden 


ational Education Associa- 


upon themselves. In my opinion, we need no such 
posed in the bill. All we need at Washington is a bureau or depart- 
ment of investigation and research, whose main functions shall be to 
furnish information and stimulate the States to the highest exertion 
in educating all the children in accordance with the best standards, 
leaving it each State to provide its own funds and manage ex- 
pees — gus system, I . prove a par 9 ix 
e coun o continue augment ureaucracy a as! on 
all of tts red tape and multiplication of omen - 
Yours very truly, 


lan as that pro- 


Groncs N. TILLMAN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will conclude by asking that 
there likewise be printed in the Recorp a brief review of the 
Smith-Towner bill by one of the ablest and most distinguished 
members of the New York bar, Mr. William D. Guthrie. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tur FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
A REVIEW OF THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL, 


[By William D. Guthrie, of the New York bar.] 


In compliance with the request of many interested in the subject of 
education I have studied the provisions of the so-called Smith-Towner 
bill (S. 1017 and H. R. 7) entitled: 

“A bill to create a department of education, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of edecation, and for other purposes.“ 

I have also studied the report of the joint hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the Sixty-sixth Congress as well as a 
number of publientions discussing the above-mentioned bill and the 
governmental cy that it seeks to introduce. The as of the 
subject which I have considered may be briefly summari as follows: 

1. Under the Constitution of the United States no power has been 
delegated to Congress to Ap ata or control education in the several 
States. That subject was left within the exclusive domain and govern 
mental duty and responsibility of tha several States, and Congress can 
not constitutionally seek directly or indirectly to regulate or control 
education in the States without violating the reserved rights of the 
States and the fundamental principle of local . 

2. The provisions of the Smith-Towner bill would, in = 333 
inevitably involve an attempt at interference in the local affairs of the 
States. and the policy of so-called federalization of education once 
established would lead to an agitation and demand for a constitutional 
amendment in order to vest in Congress adequate and effective power 
ef centralized supervision and control. 

3. Any such increase of Federal power and diminution of State 
authority, responsibility, and duty would be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the Nation and of the States. 

4. The creation of a new executive department to be known as the 
department of education, with a secretary of education as the head 
thereof and as such a member of the President's Cabinet, would bring 
the subject of education into polities, with the danger of constantly 
varying educational policies and constantly pursued efforts to control 
~ patronage of the department in the interest of the political party 

en in power. 

5. The tendency of Federal interference and direct or indirect control 
would be toward the cen ion and standardization of education, 
and such centralization and standardization would in all probability 
pave to be p ut to the 
ndependent an 
el those maintained by various religious denominations for the 


thin the exclusive domain of the States, and, indeed, many the 
advocates of Federal subsidies to the States insistently . A any 
intention of interfer: with the control of the States ese advo- 


aceepting moderate grants of Federal funds as, 
for example, one them to increase the les of their public- 
school teachers, and if, in order to secure Federal funds they conform 
to Federal standards, they will in time come to rely upon the Federal 
Government for larger and larger appropriations. This reliance will 
inevitably undermine their inde ence and sense of responsibility 
and destroy the incentive of local pride and interest in the subject of 
education, as well as e der a feeling that the burdens of local tax- 
ation and responsibility in connection with education could and should 
be shifted to the Federal Government at Washington. 

Federal aid without any direct or practical control and Federal 
advice without any power of enforcement would undoubtedly prove un- 
rane 5 and would inevitably create an agitation to render 
federalization actually effective and Federal advice or direction prac- 
tically enforcible. If the conntry should be now persuaded to approve 
the appropriation by Congress of large sums of money merely to en- 
coura » States in the promotion and support of education,” it 
would not be many years before it would be urged that Federal aid 
without control had been found to be unsatisfactory because of the 
lack of adequate power of enforcement, and, therefore, that full and 
effective authority should be secured by constitutional am t. 

As to the danger of standardization, what seems to me to be a fair 
and accurate forecast is contained in a pamphlet issued b 
Council on Education at Washington in connection wit 
Smith-Towner bill. as follows: 


influential 7 se of a department of education, 
Towner bill the de 


proval, the 
the 3 
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or appeal upon institutions in all parts of the United States. Noth- 
ing ís more likely to foster bureaucratic tendencies.” 

And to this should be added the statement of the retiring Secretary 
of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, in his final report to the dent 
dated February 28, 1920, that Federal control of schools would be a 
curse, because the inevitable effect of Federal control is to standardize,” 


etc. 
Interference by Con in the matter of education would, as it 
peril the future integrity, independence, and 


seems to me, gravely 
autonomy of the States. Nothing is more essential to the perpevalty 
ahotea 
0 


of our present system of government than the Federal pr 

Nation and State each supreme and independent within its 

sphere and the preservation to the States of their right to local self- 
government and the actual practice of that right. ur Federal Con- 
stitution contemplates and assumes the continuance of the States as 
autonomous, independent, self-governing communities, and this is an 
inseparable incident to the republican form of dual government in- 
tended to be established by the founders of the Republic. Such a vital 
principle ought not to be in any way sacrificed by the States becausc 
of a temporary crisis or because of a desire for subsidies of Federal 
funds to meet the increased cost of education. The States should be 
jealous of their right to control a matter affecting them so vitally and 
should not a ake with Federal control, which under federalization 
would be centered in Washington and mi he readily develop into the 
tyranny and irresponsibility of bureaucratic government. 

In the recent case in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
held unconstitutional and void the so-called child labor law of Con- 
gress, the opinion of the court by Mr. Justice Day, among other things, 
stated (247 U. S. 251, 275): 

“The maintenance of the authority of the States over matters puray 
local is as essential to the preservation of our institutions as is the 
conservation of the supremacy ef the Federal power in all matters en- 
trusted to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 

“In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten that the 
Naion is made up of States to which are entrusted the powers of local 
government. And to them and to the people the powers not expressly 
delegated to the National Government are reserved. (Lane 855 v. 
Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 76.) The power of the States to regulate their 

urely internal affairs by such laws as seem wise to the local authority 
i inherent and bas never been surrendered to the General Govern- 
ment. 


ent 

And more than 50 rere ago Mr. Chief Justice Chase, in the famous 
case of Texas v. White (7 Wall. 700, 725), used the following lan- 
guage: 

“The etuity and indissolubility of the Union by no means implies 
the loss te distinct and individual existence or of the right of self- 
government by the States. * * * Not only, therefore, can there be 
no loss of separate and N autonomy to the States through 
their union under the Constitution, but it may be not unreasonal 
said that the preservation of the States and the maintenance of their 
governments are so much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the 
National Government. The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to 
an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States.” 

I have cited these two decisions of the Supreme Court in order to 
emphasize the fundamental and essential feature of the Federal and 
dual aspect of our national political system. In doing so I have not, 
of course, overlooked the recent decision of the 15 niger Court in the 
Prohibition cases (253 U. 350), upholding the ‘apr ks wowed sf 
of the eighteenth amendment. Whilst it is true that the eighteent! 
amendment, as interpreted by Congress and enforced by the Supreme 
Court, infringes upon the theretofore reseryed powers of the States as 
to their local affairs, the court did not necessarily hold—it decided 
the cases without 5 the amendment was not violative 
of sp 3 41 — of the Constitution and the theretofore reserved powers 
of the States. 

The undisclosed theory upon which the court upheld the amend- 
ment may have been, and probably was, that the question of the 
exercise th any particular case of the power of amendment under 
Article V of the Constitution was of a political nature and as such 
was not the subject of judicial cognizance, just as the court had 
viously held that the question of whether or not a State constitution 
provided a republican form of eee as guaranteed by another 
article of the Federal Constitution, was not a justiciable but a politi- 
cal question and was to be determined conclusively by the pe itieal 
branches of the Government. But it does not follow from this con- 
clusion that an amendment substantially interfering with the right 
of local self-government is not, as such, in conflict with the funda- 
mental spirit of the Constitution itself and with the theory and form 
of Federal government that it originally established. 

This aspect of the subject is mentioned because the existence of 

ractically unlimited power of amendment should warn all patriotic 
mericans, who believe in a Federal system constituted of “an in- 
destructible Union composed of indestructible States,” that the Su- 
preme Court can not be looked to for redress and that the defense 
and preservation of the right to local self-government now lie lant, 


re- 


jn the hands of the people, who, if they are not active and vigilan 

may improvidently surrender or lose by default the most valuable o 
their political rights. In criticizing the eighteenth amendment and 
its inevitable tendency to beget other like amendments, Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, in a learned and eloquent address delivered 
before the New York State Bar Association at its annual meeting last 
February, well said that “ history warns us that the first step toward 
fundamental change leads inexorably to another, and yet another, 
uate 8 great transformation is finally realized or violently pre- 
vented.” 

If the American people now permit the appropriation by Congress 
of $100,000,000 of Federal funds annually in aid of education in the 
States, it will soon be realized that this sum is inadequate to produce 
any substantial results, and the next step will be 8 the ap- 

ropriation. In a few years it will be appreciated that Federal inter- 
erence, which they have been permitting and seeking indirectly to 
bring about, ean after all onl accomplished effectively by a con- 
stitutional amendment. Accustomed by that time to the idea of Fed- 
eral re; tion, anxious as some of the poorer States will be to be 
reliev of the burden and responsibility of education, misled by the 
clamor of ardent or fanatical propagandists, and blind or indifferent 
to os ret principle and duty of preserving to the States their right 
to 1 self-government, the proposed amendment might be brought 
about as egsily and as speedily as the eighteenth amendment. 

The mosf serious aspect of the situation is that the doctrine of the 


rule of the majority no longer necessarily controls upon the question 
of the amendment of the Federal Constitution. States representing a 


minority of the citizenship of the Nation can 
amend the Constitution 
aay respect they see fit, and no matter how o pressive or a ay 
cia oar be any such amendment in its practical operation or enforce- 
dni + very small minority can prevent its repens! although the best 
in erests of the country at large may then demand such repeal. We 
te tho ee So Many new States that now, under the figures disclosed 
by op recent census, a group of 36 States could be combined which 
2 5 represent only 45 per cent of the population, whilst 13 States 
ae 1 ich have a total population of Roly 5 per cent of the whole. 
a — n other words, the Constitution of the United States can now be 
nan ed by the votes of State legislatures representing a minority of 
1 people of the United States. and State legislatures representing 
ony ee cent of the people can prevent any repeal or change. 
2 of paramount importance that the American people should 
58018 realize the fact that under the decision of the Supreme Court 
9 holding the eighteenth amendment, there is, perhaps, no State func- 
on that can not be taken over by the Federal Government under the 
f wer to amend the Federal Const tution, and that the only protection 
1 5 in patriotic and vigilant public opinion. If these questions involv- 
g the perpetuity of local self-government and the right of each State 
es regulate education within its own borders be submitted to the people 
ve adequate explanation and full discussion of the merits, the verdict 
will probably be a wise and just one. All parties and all religions are 
ame interested and concerned in preserving our institutions, The 
3 spirit quin to lead to a sound, proni ent, and just conclusion, 
rue Americans, who understand the real issue, will never barter away 
the heritage of local self-government simply to secure a few millions of 


Federal funds in aid of education. Nor will the abdicate their duti 
Sna responsibilities to their children and the children of their — 
ors. ey will not vote, as I confidently believe, to transfer the education 


of their children, a matter of as vital concern to them as their religio 
to a bureaucracy functioning in Washington and controlled, it N 
ossibly be, by obscure and irresponsible politicians, I have no appre- 

ension as to the result, if those who believe in our present form of 
republican government will unite and defend their right to local self- 
government and not allow this great and vital issue fo o by default. 
My In studying the recent publications upon the subject of education, I 
ave been profoundly impressed by the general and emphatic recognition 
on the part of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish organizations that sys- 
tematic religious training should be regarded as indispensable in the 
education of our children, and thar many of those who are now attend- 
ing the public schools are not receiving proper religious instruction. 
The most complete vindication of the Catholic doctrine as to the neces- 
sity of religious training for school children has recently come from 
the thirty-odd Protestant denominations which were united in what 
was called the “Interchurch World Movement of North America,” and 
in support of which an exhaustive survey was published. 

This publication apparently favored the enactment. of the Smith- 
Towner bill, but, among other pertinent observations on education, it 
declared that “the survey shows how utterly inadequate are the re- 
ligious agencies and forces at work,” that “America’s greatest peril 
lies in the spiritual neglect of childhood.” that there are “ 27,000,000 
Protestant children and youth under 25 years of age who are not 
enrolled in any Sunday school or other institution for religious train- 
ing, and who are “ without rie definite or systematic training in 
religion,” that this defect “constitutes the greatest peril in our na- 
tional lite,“ that “this is the seed plot of immorality, crime, social 
unrest, and anarchy,” that “one-half hour a week of religious in- 
struction is utterly inadequate,” that “unless this fundamental need 
of religious education be met, the solution of the present situation is 
ho less, that “a Pho cating education should be the heritage of every 
child, „that s 5 1 5 illiteracy is the test peril of creations 
soclety, and “is the forerunner of moral bankruptey and national 
decay,” that “the church must find a way to reach the children and 
to account for them systematically from infancy to maturity,” that 
the national penus: ool system must be supplemented by a unified 

rogram of religious eđucation which will arantee the spiritual 

9 of our democracy,” and that “unless such a program of 
religious education can be created, there is great danger that a system 
of pe schools will become nationalistic and materialistic in theory 
an A s and the direction of social development will be deter- 
mined by the secular state rather than by the spiritual forces repre- 
sented by the church.” 

Similarly, the Jews are fully realizing that many of the existing 
schools have failed in the essential need of religious education, At the 
commencement exercises of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica and Teachers’ Institute, held last spring, the distinguished chair- 
man of the board of directors is reported to have stated that of the 
300,000 Jewish children in the city of New York “not 15 per cent of 
them received the proper religious education,” and to baye charac- 
terized as shameful the manner in which religion was being neglected 
by the Jews in the training of their children. 

In conclusion I venture to point out that the matter of the Smith- 
Towner bill now pending before Congress is urgent, and that its con- 
sideration can not be delayed. Many active and zealous propagan- 
dists are a; ae for the nationalization of education under the 
provisions ‘of this bill, and hundreds of or; izations throughout the 
country are said to have indorsed it and to have urged its passage. 
Such a measure, if once passed, will, as it seems to me, become the 
opening wedge; it will probably be found to be inadequate; there 
will be constant reaching out for more and more power in the mat- 
ter of education, and there will then be started a movement for 
a constitutional amendment so as to render Federal interference 
and control adequate and enable the proposed new Department of 
Education effectively to regulate and control education tbrough- 
out the whole country. Beginning with the present proposed yearly 
appropriation of $100,000,000, the tendency will, in my judgment, 
be irresistible to increase the appropriation, and then to ins that 
lar; Federal No ae nons should be coupled with adequate Fed- 
eral control. This in final analysis must spell the complete national- 
ization of education. 

I am profoundly conyinced that the tendency of the Smith-Towner 
bill, if enacted, would be distinctly prejudicial to the permanent and 
best interests of the Nation, as well as of the States, that the subject 
of education should be left within the exclusive control, responsibility, 
and duty of the several States under long-established and sound prin- 
ciples of local self-government, and that unless the present Federal 
centralizing tendencies be checked, our dual form of government can 
not long endure. 

In this most critical period of our history every American is called 
upon, so far as lies in his power and to the utmost of his ability, to 
strive for a revival of reverence for American institutions as estab- 
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ed by the founders, and to inculeate, as the clear duty of National 
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New Youn, December 27, 1920. 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as we are discussing the two 
great commodities out of which the clothing of the world is 
made, I think it is an appropriate time to put into the RECORD 
an editorial which appears in one of my State papers, the News 
and Courier, of Charleston, S. C. 

I do not believe the people of this country have even an 
approximation of the impending disaster, not only to America 
but to the world, in its supply of cotton. When it is taken into 
consideration that in the year 1921 there was practically the 
same acreage planted that there had been for perhaps the last 
8 or 10 years and that our production dropped from the maxi- 
mum, in 1914, of sixteen-odd million bales of cotton to 7,900,000 
in 1921, it will be realized that that was not an accident of 
the seasons of cultivation; it was a result of the ravages of the 
pest to which I had reference yesterday when I called atten- 
tion to white arsenic, out of which calcium arsenate is made. 

I have never predicted the size of a cotton crop, but it is my 
opinion that the present crop will not very greatly exceed the 
crop of last year. 

At the peak of the stress, in 1919, the American mills con- 
sumed of American cotton approximately 7,000,000 bales. Up 
until 1914 the exports of American cotton ranged from seven to 
ten million bales, The United Kingdom consumed around 
4,000,000 bales of American cotton, Germany about 2,000,000, 
France about 1,000,000, the other European States taking up 
whatever balance there was, if any. The textile industry of 
England, which is her largest single investment, is dependent 
entirely, practically speaking, upon the supply of American 
cotton. 

There has been no Government aid in any shape or form to 
the struggling people who have raised this wonderful fiber for 
the clothing of the nations. On the contrary, they have been 
the victims of every exploiting form of greed. They have been 
the victims of the fertilizer people, and when I say victims I 
mean they were helpless, and had to purchase fertilizer at the 
prices charged. They were the victims of the grocer, the dry- 
goods man, the speculator, and the buyer. Everything moving 
along the line of least resistance, the cotton raiser being the 
producer of one of the prime necessities of the human family, 
of course was an easy mark. We are busily engaged here 
to-day with the best brain of the country protecting those 
who convert the raw material into the finished article and 
are taking no concern or care of the source of the raw material 
which makes the manufacture of the finished article possible. 

I predict that unless there be some relief found in the 
course of three or four years the South Atlantic States, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gulf States, will cease entirely producing 
cotton. With the additional cost of from $15 to $20 an acre to 
fight this pest, with the ordinary cost for the artificial fertiliza- 
tion necessary and the enhanced price for labor, with the yield 
problematical as to whether it will be one-fourth of a crop er 
none at all, merchants can not afford to take a chance, the 
banker will not take a chance, and the laborer can not afford 
to take a chance. 

These are the conditions that confront us. The rates of re- 
discount in our banks and the rates of primary discount are 
the same as though the crop was running along under normal 
conditions. In the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia cotton is the medium of exchange. 

I do not know what word I might say; I do not know if it is 
worth while to try to arouse the attention of the American peo- 
ple. If the sufferings of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 people during 
the past two years can not reach them, my voice can not. 

The editorial to which I desire to call attention corroborates 
what I have said and gives a very good picture of the condi- 
tions on the part of England, which is the leading nation of 
the earth outside of the United States in the conversion of 
cotton into the finished article, and her attempts to duplicate 
the supply from her own domain. Before reading the article, 
I ask permission to have such parts as I shall read printed 
in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. I now read the editorial from the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier of July 21, 1922: 

FUTURE OF THE COTTON SUPPLY. 

“The shareholders of the British Cotton Growing Association 
held their seventeenth annual meeting in Manchester on July 
4, and Lord Derby, who presided, reviewed the work of the 
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association during the past year. Started with the purpose of 
developing, if possible, supplies of raw cotton within the British 
Empire, a new impulse has been given to the work of the asso- 
ciation by reason of the lively fears now entertained by British 
Spinners that the ravages of the boll weevil in America will 
soon result in a cotton famine which will leave a good per- 
centage of Lancashire spindles idle. s 

“ Satisfaction was expressed by Lord Derby with the accom- 
plishments of the British Cotton Growing Association. the 
efforts of which, since the association began operations in 1903, 
had produced, he said, approximately 1,070,000 bales of cotton. 
Last year a crop of 165,100 bales was produced as compared 
with 105,800 bales in 1920. Much of this cotton appears to 
be of a most inferior quality. A good deal of it was produced 
last year at a loss to the association. In Nigeria the association 
had guaranteed the native grower a fixed price for his cotton. 
In the past 20,000 bales had been the largest crop produced 
in Nigeria, but in 1921 the association found itself with a crop 
of 31,000 bales dumped-on its hands, involving an actual loss 
under the guaranty of about 113,000 pounds. 

“Tn Uganda last year the crop amounted to over 81,300 bales 
and the growers experienced considerable difficulty in disposing 
of the cotton. Nyasaland produced a crop in 1921 of 4.637 bales, 
showing a disturbing variation in qualities, and the quality of 
the 2,000 bales produced in South Africa was also far from 
satisfactory. Political conditions have retarded progress in 
cotton growing in Mesopotamia, it was stated, and in Tan- 
N the late German colony of East Africa, 350 bales were 

ned. 

The association is looking somewhat hopefully now to Aus- 
tralia. There, in Queensland, the association has guaranteed 
a selling price of 1 shilling 6 pence per pound for all first- 
class quality lint grown from approved types of long-staple 
seed, the guaranty to extend over a period of five years, with a 
maximum loss to the association of 10,000 pounds. Queens- 
land produced last year 1,256 bales under this guaranty, and 
this season about 20,000 acres is understood to have been 
planted, from which a crop of approximately 8,000 bales is ex- 
pected. Considerable difficulties will have to be overcome, how- 
ever, to make cotton growing in Australia a success.” 

I have read this much to show that with all the resources 
of the United Kingdom, with the vast amount of her capital 
invested in cotton spinning, she has been unable to produce any 
cotton within her domain anywhere that will fulfill the qualities 
of the American cotton. Therefore, were the American cotton 
to fail, the British spindles would stop and the British Empire 
be bankrupt. 

The editorial continues: 3 

“In spite of large subsidies and other encouragements not 
very much headway would seem to have been made in discov- 
ering a region which is likely ever to rival the cotton-growing 
States of America as a cotton-producing country, Figures re- 
cently tabulated by the National City Bank of New York show 
that from 1881 to 1885 the United States produced 63.6 per cent 
of all the cotton grown throughout the world. Only in 1919 
has the United States failed to produce 50 per cent or over of 
the total cotton grown, and in that year it produced 49.6 per 
cent. The world’s cotton production has remained about sta- 
tionary since 1906. The average between 1906 and 1910 was 
20,956,000 bales. The largest crop produced since 1910 was in 
1914, a world total of 26,022,000 bales, and the United States 
produced in that year 16,135,000 bales, or 62 per cent of the 
total. 

“The fact is that with the ravages of the boll weevil un- 
checked the world is heading steadily toward a cotton famine, 
which would have arrived before now if it had not been for 
the war, which upset consumption. The Manufacturers’ Record 
is absolutely right when it says that upon the South’s ability 
to supply cotton ‘rests the future of the textile industry and 
allied trades and the millions dependent on them.’ The only 
way a cotton famine can be averted, if the boll weevil keeps 
up its destructive work, is to stabilize the price of cotton at a 
figure which will make it possible for the southern grower to 
maintain production in spite of the weevil.” 

I was anxious to reproduce this article from one of my home 
papers in corroboration of what I had said heretofore, 

Tn conclusion I desire to say that the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket—right now at the present market level—are a fine illus- 
tration of the fact that the producers of cotton in the South are 
absolutely at the mercy of the prices dictated from abroad and 
at home. 

Every man familiar with cotton growing in the South knows 


that at 40 or 50 cents a pound to-day there would scarcely be 
a profit in view of the amount produced. Yet the market is 
fluctuating around 21 or 22 cents a pound to-day, which will not 
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cover the actual cost of producing the cotton, to say nothing of 
showing a profit and meeting the necessary expense incurred 
in ordinary farming. 

We are busy here piling up artificial legislation to take care 
of those who, by their resources and their organizations, can 
take care of themselves, and yet not one word spoken nor an 
hour spent in devising means to aid the great mass of the 
American people who are producing the raw material out of 
which these vast industries must find their possibility of ex- 
istence. We have organized perhaps the finest commercial 
banking system in the world, and yet absolutely agricultural 
America is without a successful banking organization that will 
meet the particular needs of the poor devils in the field. Every 
man recognizes that we can not combine successfully the quick 
convertible assets necessary for commercial banking with the 
long-time turnover of agriculture, and yet we have left agricul- 
ture to be the victim of a system which can not extend him 
adequate financial assistance. 

I am giad to say that there are organizing throughout the 
cotton-growing States cooperative selling agencies whereby the 
poor beleaguered producers of the raw material will combine 
their aggregate of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bales of cotton, finanee 
it as best they may, and mutually combine in order to protect 
themselves; and yet that should not be necessary in a govern- 
ment such as ours. We ought long before this to have provided 
an ample banking arrangement to meet the necessities of the 
agricultural interests of the country, and amongst ‘them the cot- 
ton grower. I believe that we are face to face as to the supply 
of raw material with the worst condition that the world ever 
saw. According to statistics furnished us by the department, 
we shall arrive at the Ist of August, according to their figures, 
with about 1,000,000 bales of carry-over from all the crops 
which preceded. If the crop this year should not exceed 
9.000,000 bales, we will have a supply of American cotton of 
10,000,000 bales, with the normal world consumption of from 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales. 

Mr, DIAL. Of American cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes: of American cotton. The consequence 
will be that the spindles of this country and the spindles of 
Europe, or part of both, will have to ‘lie idle until another crop 
is made; and yet in the face of that fact cotton is selling to- 
day at the rate for which it should sell were the conditions 
normal and the supply normal, 

These are the facts which I desire to bring before the Senate 
at this time in order to show that the raw material out of which 
the manufacturers are to produce their goods is absolutely with- 
out help and selling at a price that is a disgrace to America, 
and yet we are busying ourselves, using all the force within 
our power, to accumulate and pile up the expenses upon the 
shoulders of those who are so defenseless and helpless. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we read in history that during 
the days of the colonies they raised cotton as far north as New 
Jersey. In fact, history tells us the colonies in Pennsylvania 
raised enough to supply their local demands. The cultivation 
of cotton extended on down the coast. I have wondered often 
why it was that those people quit raising cotton in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and practically in Virginia. I pre- 
sume it was because it was not profitable. If the present signs 
indicate anything, the practice of raising cotton will be dis- 
continued more and more in the South. 

While we are on the subject and for the information of the 
Senate, I wish to have printed in the Rxconb as a part of my 
remarks a report of the National Agricultural Conference, held 
January 23-27 of this year, beginning on page 150 and running 
down to page 153 thereof. 

à a PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so or- 
ered. 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to take just a moment of the time of the 
Senate to call attention to a statement on page 152, where, after 
soma into details of the cost of production of cotton, it is 


The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, 
wife, and two children, which is 61 cents per day of 800 days. On 
865-day basis 


That includes Sundays also— 
th 
: Hiirte a: ty oh tow of 10 cents per day for each member of the 
During the debates we have heard a great deal of the pauper 
labor of other countries. If that is not pauper pax it would 
be hard for me to understand what is. There is some very 
illuminating discussion in the report to which I have referred. 
We are making efforts to improve the condition of the cotton 
grower. It is absolutely necessary to the existence of the pro- 
duction of this commodity that we arrive at some radical 
change. I am very much in hopes that during this session the 
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Members of the Senate will see the importance of some action 
and that we will pass some legislation along this line. I have 
a matter pending which I think goes to the vitals of the propo- 
sition. I shall ask of the Senate serious consideration of that 
proposition, which I think will do as much or more than any 
other one thing that could possibly be done to relieve the de- 
plorable condition of this great industry, 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE SA ON COSTS, PRICES, AND READTUSTMENTS IN 
THE COTTON BELT. 


2 to varying conditions in different parts of the Cotton Belt, and 
especially to factors of boll-weevil infestation, land fertility, and the 
use of fertilizers, the cost of production of cotton varies so 
mendously that it is impossible to discuss it eee in a brief com- 
mittce report. Your committee, however, believes at it would be 
helpful to discuss some of the conditions found in cotton production at 
proui in order that the Nation and world may understand the extent 
n which this industry is threatened by present conditions, 

The crop of 1920 was made at a higher production cost than any 
postion crop and the prices received for it were admittedly far be- 
ow the cost of production. The crop of 1921 was made at a some- 
what lower production cost, but turned out only about two-thirds of 
a recent average production, and prices have again been much below 
the cost of production. TWw'ão years of such conditions have destroyed. 
a large part of the capital invested in cotton ager igi! have faced 
a large Boag poh a ef the landowners, merchants, and fertilizer com- 

jes with bankruptcy, and have left a ie @ proportion of the banks 
na poanion where, but for the support of the Federal reserve system 
the War Finance Corporation, and other outside capital, they would 
be unable to function. The boll weevil is now present in every pro- 
ducing State of the Cotton Belt except Missouri and Virginia, and 
bas covered fully seven-eighths of the acreage devoted cotton, 
During the past year its ravages (while not exclusively responsible 
for the small crop) greatly reduced the production in every large 
producing State except North Carolina. 

The outlook for production the coming year is not good. The 
South has thus far experienced a winter almost as warm as last, a 
condition most favorable to the hibernating weevil. A large ia ae 
tion of the farmers not only lack the funds or credit with which to 
procure fertilizers and labor but are discouraged at the outlook for 
production and prices. 

It may be-helpful at this point to give a typical illustration of the 
outlook for landowner and tenant. t us take a 30-acre farm unit, 
valued at $1,500 and including 25 acres of cleared land. This is occu- 
ied by a tenant farmer who furnishes all the implements and 


nelud mule power, and receives half the cotton and all the grain 
bier for his services. The landlord’s account will appear about as 
‘ollows : 
Landlord's account: 
Debit— 
Tale _. 22-125 fa SN NIT RIES 3s A 
Interest and 150. 00 
Fertilizer for co 9 — 
OD: 90 —— . —— 0 
Halt of cost of ginning and baling- Es 
Total -i -a-nnan 
it— 
One-half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound 200.00 
24 tons cotton seed, at $30----------------~-------- 75. 
Totaal „„ „„ 275. 00 
1 —— 
Landlord’s 10444 qꝰꝗꝑçl.. 112. 50 
ö 
- t— 
Feed of mule 75.00 
Depreciation and interest on mule_ a: 2 
282———— —ꝗUöä— 1 
Fertilizer for 10 acres corn and grain, at $3 30. 00 
Depreciation and repairs, implements. 10. 00 
Half of cost of ginning and baling_____----___-----__ 12.50 
Motel oo —— ea Hꝗf2—J—¼.ł 157. 50 
= 
Credit 
One half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound 200. 00 
75 bushels of cor „4414 50. 00 
100 bushels of oats -mm-tan a 50. 00 
2 tons of hay_---~~----~--—-_------_-----------——--—- 40. 00 
Totaal „„ — 340. 00 
—̃ 
Return received by te nan -— —— 182.550 


The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the 
wife. and two children, which is 61 cents per day for 3 
a basis this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for 
each member of the tenant's family of four. That these figures are 
not overdrawn can be Sir . to 3 
he rtment o i re which are r y avail- 
rea oe = 31,890,000 — RS bagi oe 
919. This for the crop of 1921 wou e es per farm. 
pet only one family per farm (a totally unwarranted conclusion) 
21 bales, or a revenue of 
‘0 from cotton. 
pa would the cost of production of farm products be if farm 
labor were allowed a wage commensurate to that received by the coal 
miner, the railroad worker, the brick mason, or the factory operative? 
Your committee has not the data upon which to base this ¢alculation, 
but states without fear of contradiction that no price received, even 
at the peak prices, will give the actual producer of farm products a 
wage comparable in any way with that normally received by all classes 
ef union labor and even by most classes of farm labor elsewhere in the 
United States. 
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The boll weevil having practically covered the Cotton Belt, and the 
pink bollworm having been discovered at various points in the western 
part of the belt, the future hazards in cotton production are greater 


than ever before. A high production can be kept up only by a much 
higher range of prices than those prevailing in the past. Those in 
close touch with the cotton situation have no fear that the recent over- 
roduction—or rather underconsumption due to world pony. caused 
xy war—will continue, but rather are they concerned as to how to keep 
the cotton industry producing in snfficient volume to maintain a pros- 
perous and well-balanced southern agriculture. It is true that present 
conditions, caused by a temporary underconsumption, have caused a 
most serious situation, and this situation must be met by a decreased 
acreage for 1922 and by financial measures to prevent dumping of the 
temporary surplus upon the market until demand overtakes supply. 
Diversification of crops and the production of ample—but not ex- 
cessive—supplies of foodstuffs and live stock should encoura in 
the Cotton Belt by every agency interested in the industry. uch a 
olicy, while vital in the present emergency, is desirable at all tim 
or a normal acreage of cotton can not be planted, cultivated, an 
promptly gathered under boll-weevil conditions. The cost of cotton 
production can, to a certain extent, be reduced and the yields in- 
creased by educating the farmers of the belt in the proper use of fer- 
tilizers, the value of seed breeding, and the use of well-bred varieties of 
uniform staple and good character, and also by giving the farmers access 
to full information as to the best methods of farm management and 
diversification. This can best be accomplished by greatly increasing the 
seope of the extension service of the cotton States and according it 


jan oe: 4 

ttention is called to the growth of cooperative marketing in the 
eotton industry and the economic saving therefrom, We indorse the 
continuance and expansion of this movement and the action of the 
War Finance Corporation in supporting these organizations. We 
recommend that this corporation be continued until other measures 
ri furnish adequate financial support be devised and put into opera- 

on. 

Especial attention is called to the problem of the pink bollworm, 
and your committee recommends that the Department of Agriculture 
continue its investigations of the situation created by the invasion of 
this new pest, determine whether it is possible to eliminate or control 
it, and immediately go to Congress for the necessary appropriation, 
however large, for complete elimination or effective control. We 
make the same recommendation with reference to the boll weevil. 
The history of the pink bollworm in Egypt and in Mexico indicates 
that should it become firmly established in this coun with its 
ravages added to those of the boll weevil, it is rayne at cotton 
production can be profitably continued at any prices which the world 
may be willing or able to pay for the product. 

High transportation charges add to the cost of production of cotton 
just as they do to the cost of production of every other commodity, 
and the cotton grower feels that the earliest possible steps should 
be taken to reduce this burden, and we protest any increase in rates 
through any proposed 8 of rates. 

Your committee would like to call your attention to the fact that 
a very mea return for labor in the railroad, coal mining, building 
trades, and other industries has a very definite effect in the cost of 
pron for cotton and is a factor in keeping wages and returns 

the cotton industry at the present scandalously low level. 

It would also call attention to the fact that the great cotton-pro- 
ducing industry, except in minor sections, can not helped by a 
tariff. The tariff on cottonseed oil has, according to the best opinion 
of many students of that industry, been „harmful rather than helpful 
to the producer. A tariff, when id upon a product which must be 
purchased by the cotton producer, adds to his cost of production and 
reduces the return upon labor and investment. A particular case 
in point will be the tariff on potash salts, a commodity which is indis- 
pensable to the production of cotton over large areas. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
in line with what the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] has said, and also what has been said by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra]. A very seri- 
ous situation confronts the cotton producers of the United 
States. The cotton crop being produced this year will be the 
third crop in succession whieh will be sold below the cost of 
production. No man will or should continue in business if 
that business is a failure. Thousands of farmers have been 
compelled to quit trying to produce cotton; thousands of them 
this year were unable to make the financial arrangements to 
produce a cotton crop. Cotton, as the senior Senator from 
South Carolina has said, is now selling below the cost of pro- 
duction. That ought not to be, Mr. President, and there is a 
way to prevent such a condition. 

Our farmers and merchants have tried to borrow money to 
hold their cotton until it would bring the cost of production 
plus a profit, but word has gone down the line from the Federal 
Reserve Board not to lend money in order to hold that cotton. 
What is the farmer to do and what is the merchant to do and 
what is the local banker to do? What can the local banker do 
when he can not get aid from the great Federal reserve bank- 
ing system to help the producer carry his cotton until the busi- 
ness of producing cotton is made profitable? Yet, Mr. President, 
in the face of the fact that we are confronted with a cotton 
famine, in the face of the fact that the farmer is now selling 
his cotton below the cost of production and can not obtain 
money with which to hold his cotton for a price that will yield 
a profit, the banking interests of the East, and of Wall Street 
particularly, are moving heaven and earth to keep this condi- 
tion hanging over the cotton producers of the South. They are 
asking the President to reappoint the present governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who has conducted this desperate, dras- 
tic, and murderous deflation policy. Some people are saying 


every now and then that the President will reappoint the pres- 
ent governor of the Federal Reserve Board; we hear, on the 
other hand, that he will not do so. I have good assurances 
from a certain source that he will not, and I am hoping and 
praying that he will not. $ 

Mr. President, the present condition ought not to be permitted 
to continue any longer. If I were President and the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board continued to serve the stock 
gamblers of the East with the money supply of the country 
and to withhold it from the farmers and merchants and bankers 
of the South and West, I would remove him instanter. He 
ought not to be permitted to serve another day in his present 
capacity. No one has a right to hold at the head of that great 
banking system such a governing power as we have at its head 
to-day. No one has the right to administer that banking system 
so that it will deny to the producers of cotton in the United 
States a profit upon their labor and investment. It is wrong; 
it ought not to be permitted. 

The country is in a state of dire distress, not only amongst 
the farming class, but there is also industrial distress. There is 
more unrest and discontent in the country to-day than there has 
been in many years, but there is not anything in the financial 
world which the President could do that would so quickly re- 
store confidence generally amongst the masses as to take from 
the head of the great Federal reserve banking system the deadly 
and dangerous power that now presides over it in the person of 
Governor Harding. 

I shall not consume any more time of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to interfere with the discussion of the 
pending tariff bill, but the senior Senator from South Carolina 
has put his finger upon a very important and serious matter, a 
matter that involves the welfare of millions of people in the 
cotton-producing section and of millions of people in the United 
States who are dependent upon cotton goods and also of people 
in other sections of the world. 

If a cotton famine should develop millions of people will 
suffer for the wearing apparel which is made of cotton; mil- 
lions of people who are employed in the spinning industry will 
be thrown out of employment. While Senators are here plan- 
ning and pulling to heap up profits for a few men by the use 
of the taxing power, employing legislative enactment to take 
away millions of dollars from unwilling people by processes of 
law and to put them into the pockets of a few manufacturing 
magnates, I appeal for simple justice to the great army of 
cotton producers in the United States who are to-day selling 
their produce below the cost of production and are conse- 
quently eking out a miserable existence. 

PETITION. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of San- 
dusky, Ohio, praying for the passage of a protective tariff act 
based upon American valuations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and the body of the petition was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To our honorable representatives in the United States Congress, Sen- 
ators and Representatives: 


We, the undersigned residents of the city of Sandusky, Ohio, de- 
pendent “pon the industrial prosperity of our community and inter- 
ested in its development, respectfully urge that a permanent tariff 
bill be enacted that will protect American products and American 
workmen, and that the administrative basis of the bill for the assess- 
ing of ad valorem duties be American valuation, substantially in 
accord with the Fordney bill, as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States Congress. 


RETIREMENT OF NAVAL RESERVE FORCE OFFICERS. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 3861) to provide 
for the retirement of certain officers of the Naval Reserve 
Force on account of physical disability, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


THE L. C. PARKER PLAN RELATIVE TO JUVENILE CRIME. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 323), which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor of the Sen- 
ate be, and it is hereby, authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to 
investigate the plan of L. C. Parker, of Seattle, State of Washington 
for the reduction and elimination of juvenile crimes in the United 
States, and to recommend to Congress what, if anything, the Goyern- 
ment of the United States should do concerning such plan and what, 
if any, arrangement should be made with L. C. Parker in connection 
therewith. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have some 
reluctance in attempting to discuss the wool schedule. I have 
not had the experience or the deep, keen, personal interest that 
some of the Senators on this floor possess who in the course 
of debate to-day have referred with a good deal of pride to the 
fact that they were manufacturers: of wool or were wool- 
growers. Therefore I can not speak with the knowledge or 
the self-interest of the wool manufacturer, and neither can I 
speak with the knowledge or the self-interest of the woolgrower. 


Fortunately, however, there has been prepared by disinterested. 


organizations which have been created by the Government 
information of an unprejudiced character which gives the 


story of this industry and provides all the available facts 


necessary to discuss the wool tariff question from the stand- 
point of one who is not personally interested but is striving to 
determine the public interest and welfare, 

Hardly a word has been said during this day’s debate about 
the great army of consumers in this country upon whom the 
rates in this schedule: will bear more heavily than will the 
rates in any other schedule in this tariff bill. Hardly a word 
has been said for the people of America who must wear woolen 
clothing in order to protect themselves against the cold and 
severe climate of our country. Hardly a word has been said 
for the people of America who must have wool, just as the 
people of my State are clamoring now for coal, realizing the 
approach of a great coal famine because of the strike in prog- 
ress in the coal mines of this country. Has the consumer no 
rights? Has the consumer no right to stand here and to ask 
the only question: which is in issue in the first two paragraphs 
of this schedule, namely, Is this rate of 33 cents on wool fair? 
Is it a just rate? Is it an honest burden to place upon the 
backs of the American people? Is it a tax that can be justified 
in the light of all available information? 

The manufacturer is silent; he has been made yoiceless; but 
if he could speak we know he would denounce the rate upon raw 
wool as an injury to him, as an injury to his business, as an 
injury to the growth and development of the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States: He has been silenced by the 
compensatory and protective duties levied in this bill upon wool 
manufactures, which are also excessively high. 

Mr. President, I am: going to confine: what I have to say at 
this time strictly to the first two paragraphs. The wool sched- 
ule contains many paragraphs, each of which will provoke much 
discussion. The duties, compensatory and protective; levied 
upon tops, yarns: dress goods, woolen cloths, blankets, and knit 
fabrics all involve serious questions and somewhat different 
principles than are inyolved in the first two paragraphs—the one 
fixing a duty upon carpet wool, and the other paragraph fixing a 
duty upon raw wool used in clothing. What I have to say at 
this time is to relate to the first two paragraphs, and more par- 
ticularly to the duty attempted to be levied upon wool clothing 
than that upon wool for carpeting, because I do not think there 
is very serious difference between this side of the Chamber and 
the other as to that paragraph. It permits the importation of 
carpet wool free of duty unless that wool is used for the making 
of clothes; but it is a singular thing, it is a significant thing, it 
is an indictment of the policy pursued by the drafters of this 
bill that in the very same paragraph where they admit free of 
duty the raw material out of which is made the carpet upon 
which people: walk they impose a duty upon the very same raw 
material when converted into clothing which poor people must 
wear upon their backs, for only the poorest of the poor wear 
carpet wool in their clothes. 

I shall: not at this time, either, discuss, except incidentally, 
the cost to the manufacturer and then to the consumer because 
of the high duty levied upon raw wool. At a later time, in the 
diseussion of this schedule, I shall address the Senate at some 
length about the cost to the American people of this excessively 
high duty upon raw wool, and I shall, prove that it constitutes 
a burden upon the American people greater than they have ever 
before been obliged to assume. 

Mr. President, the duty of 33 cents levied on wool for clothing 
in paragraph 1102 is the highest duty ever levied on raw wool 
under any tariff law. The duty in the Senate bill is a specific 
duty upon the grease basis, graduated upward at each decline 
of 3 per cent in the shrinkage. It is equivalent in each instance 
to approximately 33. cents per clean pound. 

The House text provides for a specific duty of 25 cents per 
pound on the clean content, with a maximum ad valorem limita- 
tion of 35 per cent, which is the first time that the clean content 
of wool has been made the basis for levying a duty on wool. It 
is to be observed, therefore, at the very outset that the Senate 
duty is an increase over the House rate of at least 33 per cent, 
or even more whenever the maximum ad valorem provision in 


the House bill is operative, for it is clear that this proviso 
would, under certain conditions, have made the duty actually 
levied less than 25 cents per pound. This proviso was to the 
Senate committee one of the objectionable features of the House 
text, and was eliminated through the insistence of the agricul- 
tural tariff bloc, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know what the Senator is 
‘going to say, but he will please notice my words. I am not 
talking about the wool that has been produced in this country. 
The duty levied in this law is a duty on importations and not 
necessarily a subsidy or a bonus or a gift to the woolgrowers 
of this. country, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr; WALSH of Massachusetts, I do. 

Mr. SMOOT.. It was not to the wool producer in the past, 
but the manufacturer got his all right; and he took good care 
that he did get it, too, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I was astonished. to hear the 
Senator confess in this Chamber that he voted in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill for duties in behalf of the manufacturers 
of this country that he denounced here to-day in stronger terms 
than I could possibly denounce them, and yet he stood here and 
said, “ I voted for that bill as a manufacturer and as a Senator 
of the United States.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, T qualified that statement by 
Saying that there were no goods that came in such. as I de- 
scribed, with the exception of the sample blankets that were 
brought in here—I think a dozen pair—-in that year; but I 
pointed to the fact that it was true under the Payne-Aldrich bill 
that if those goods did come in and were used in that way 
there would be 485 per cent duty upon them, and that provision 
is. out of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, My remark was provoked 
by the remark of the Senator that the manufacturers “ got 
theirs,” and they did get it. They got more than they ought to. 
One of the scandals of our national legislation is what the 
manufacturers got in the Payne-Aldrich bill, of which we will 
hear a good deal during this debate; but what I comment upon 
is the Senator's denunciation of that law, and his statement 
that he voted for it 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, in other words, there will be a profit be- 
tween the wool itself and the time it gets into the cloth and is 
sold of 300 per cent on that 33 cents. That is what this state- 
ment says. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts; A profit of about 300 per 
cent. T am not going to defend the manufacturing interests. 
I am going to join with the Senator, and I am going to give him 
an opportunity, by his votes and by arguments produced here, to 
drive down some of the protective duties levied in this bill in 
favor. of the manufacturers, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that I wanted to call at- 
tention to particularly was the statement just made by the Sen- 
ator as to this 33 per cent duty costing the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry $72,000,000. I say it will not be $72,000,000; but 
even. on that statement of $72,000,000, the Senator says it will 
amount to $200,000,000 when it gets into the cloth. There is 
nearly 300 per cent, and somebody. is going to account for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why do we not find some 
way to check that 300 per cent instead of levying a duty which 
will help this industry and the woolgrowers to get more 
profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I do not say that that will be 
the fact. I claim that it will not be a fact, although the very 
men who make the statement are the very men who hope to 
have in the end that 300 per cent; but they will never get it 
under this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is the 
situation in this country that justifies now, to-day, the imposi- 
tion of the highest rate ever imposed: upon raw wool? Cer- 
tainly. the condition of the working people: does not justify it. 
Certainly the condition of the business: people does not justify 
it. Certainly the deplorable condition of the cotton growers, 
that the Senator from South Carolina just described, does not 
justify it. Where are the groups of people in this country who 
are in such a favorable situation financially to-day, this year, 
now, that they can haye levied upon them a. higher protective 
duty than ever before on raw wool? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield. to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 
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Mr. BURSUM. In answer to the Senator's question I will 
say that the cost of production justifies this rate, and it is 
simply a question of policy as to whether or not it is desirable 
to maintain the industry in this country. If there ever was a 
rate based upon the actual cost of production as compared with 
the cost of the imported article, it is the rate which has been 
fixed upon this wool schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt whatever but that the woolgrowers have suffered greatly 
in the past two years; but the able Senator from South Carolina 
has just told you the troubles of the cotton growers, and they 
have just as much right to come here and demand that protec- 
tive duties be given them as have the woolgrowers of this 
country. 

The story which he has told of the depression in that busi- 
ness, Of the losses, of the threatened destruction of that im- 
portant industry, is paralleled by the story that we know and 
will hear from the woolgrowers; and let me say to you, sir, 
that there are walking the streets of this country now from 
two to four million people who have no way whatever of 
providing themselves with a livelihood, and must draw upon 
their reserve funds, as the woolgrowers, the cotton growers, 
the manufacturers, and the business interests of this country 
are sometimes obliged to do. Why not come here and ask 
that a protective tariff or bonus be levied in favor of those 
who have no employment whatever? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. There is 
just as much reason for it if we are to take care of every in- 
dustry that is impaired and injured. Why, Mr. President, if 
this thing goes on I look to see attempts to enact laws here 
which will demand that the American people buy this product 
and buy that product, and buy it at this price and buy it at 
that price, in order that certain industries may be kept pros- 
perous. If this were the only industry, important and neces- 
sary as it is, that was struggling, that was suffering, that 
was financially embarrassed, it would be a different story. Only 
within the last week, and during the whole discussion, manu- 
facturer after manufacturer has approached me and has said: 
“To show you how our business has been injured I will bring 
you statistics to show that we have had in the past two years 
more failures in our line of industry than in any other in- 
dustry in the country and a higher percentage of failures 
than ever before.” Is that the basis upon which we are to 
proceed to levy duties upon our people? When an industry 
meets with depression, must we come here and by law compel 
all our people to contribute something to the income of the 
people engaged in that depressed industry? 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr, President, we do not ask for a duty on the 
basis of failures or any hard luck; but we do contend that 
we are entitled to such a duty as will give the industry a 
relative purchasing power as compared with the purchasing 
power of other industries and other commodities and other 
things which enter into the expenses of the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator's industry is 
entitled to just as much fair consideration in the way of 
protection as any other Industry. I do not dispute that at all. 

Mr. BURSUM. Wool enters largely into clothing, and I 
say that the wool producer is entitled to a fair relative pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the article in which his product is 
used. For instance, take a suit of fine, clothes made by a 
tailor. It will cost $95. The producer, the raiser of the wool, 
will not get to exceed $5 out of that suit, less the expense of 
commissions, and freights, and all other expenses, so that 
ultimately he gets less than 24 per cent of the price of the suit. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator: 
but the Senator must find some law to restrict profits if he is 
going to get for the producer of the raw material a better share 
of the proceeds. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, further, that even under the duty proposed the wool busi- 
ness will not yield to exceed 10 per cent on the investment for 
a term of 5 years to the woolgrowers in the West. It is simply 
a question of whether the Senator will agree that it is policy 
to keep alive this industry, and permit it to continue to produce 
in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask the Senator 
one question, frankly: Has the woolgrowing industry ever been 
a paying industry in this country? 

Mr. BURSUM. Well, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been? When? 


Mr. BURSUM. It has gotten along. It never has made 
large profits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the woolgrowing indus- 
try of this country under former protective tariff duties on 
wool was prosperous, or was a paying business? Then I say 
we ought not to increase these duties to the extent which is 
proposed here simply because last year and the year before 
we went through a financial panic in this country. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator that the cost of 
production has greatly increased, the cost of labor has in- 
creased, the cost of grazing lands has increased, and taxation 
has increased, both county, State, and Federal; so that you can 
not produce wool under present conditions at the same cost at 
which you could produce it before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
20 years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator contend that this rate Is 
put in the bill for the purpose of allowing the woolgrowers 10 
per cent on their investment? Do I so understand him? 

Mr. BURSUM. I say they can not make to exceed 10 per 
cent under this rate. It does not give them 10 per cent. They 
can hot possibly make over 10 per cent, over an average of five 
years. There is no industry as hazardous as the live-stock in- 
dustry. There is no class of people who encounter the hazards 
in industry that they encounter. y 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the basis upon which this rate is to 
be levied, to give them 10 per cent on their investment? 

1 BURSUM. Yes; we figure that. We think we ought to 
ve it. i 
Mr. OVERMAN, Has that been the rule as to every industry 

in this country? 

Mr. BURSUM. Ido not think so. It is contended that some 
of them make a great deal more than that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, But that is the idea upon which this rate 
is based? 

Mr. BURSUM. I say that is about what the rate would pro- 
duce under favorable conditions. A rancher might be able to 
make 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So I understand we are asked 
to pass u law fixing a protective duty upon wool which will, in 
the opinion of those who know best the woolgrowing industry 
in this country, reflect a profit of 10 per cent to that industry. 
That is the first time I have ever heard it proposed to this body 
that we should fix a protective duty which would give any class 
a fixed profit. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator think that the people 
who are in this business should be enabled to make a living? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will not argue with the 
Senator, I will not go into any controversy about the depressed 
character of this business, about its great financial losses; 
but while the Senator is thinking of the woolgrowers I am 
thinking of the men and women of New England, and the men 
and women all over this country, who are walking the streets 
without any work whatsoever. They have a right to be con- 
sidered when it comes to the question of tariff duties and of 
imposing taxes upon the people of this country, for the clothes 
they wear and the blankets that shelter them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
did not say that the committee reported this rate with a view 
of giving every woolgrower 10 per cent. That never entered 
the minds of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is, then, a mere coincidence 
that the committee and the Senator from New Mexico agreed 
upon the rate that would result in that profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the remark of the Senator from New 
Mexico was, that even with this rate there would be no wool- 
grower in the United States who could make more than 10 per 
cent, and he expressed the opinion, in answer to the Senator, 
that he thought they would make 10 per cent under this rate, 
Then he qualified that by saying it is the most hazardous busi- 
ness in the United States. 

I want to ask the Senator another question: Was the state- 
ment that there would be a 300 per cent increase on this 33-cent 
wool by the time it got into cloth, or $72,000,000 in one case and 
$200,000,000 in another, made by the same party who said that 
a suit of clothes would cost $4.75 more if this increase in the 
rate of 33 cents over existing law took place? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is attempting 
to put on my tongue words I never used. I never referred to 
a 300 per cent profit. He did himself, and I did not dispute it. 
The Senator himself raised that question. I said nothing about 
the amount of profit to the manufacturer. The Senator is ask- 
ing me if the authority which gave him the information which 
he had was the same authority which gave me information 
about another proposition. Who is the Senator’s authority? 


Let him tell me that, and then I will tell him who mine is. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 1 had no authority except what I saw in the 
press, and that statement came from Mr. Goldman, and Mr. 
Goldman also made the statement that if the rate of 33 cents 
a pound on scoured wool took effect, a suit of men’s clothing 
would cost from $4 to $4.75 more. I know how reasonable the 
Senator from Massachusetts is. I know he does not want to be 
misled, and he would not for the world try to mislead anybody 
else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think if the Senator will 
give me time I can make my position clear. I will state objec- 
tions to this rate which I am going to try to prove. I do not 
know whether I will be able to or not, but I am going to try. 
One of them is the statement the Senator is now contradicting. 
He has not heard my side. He has not heard my mathematics. 
My authority is my own mathematics, plus what I hope is the 
disinterested information which the Tariff Commission fur- 
nishes in the pamphlets and documents they publish. I have 
no manufacturers’ statistics. I have only the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s statistics. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, and that is what I want the Sena- 
tor to take. There is no question but that the tariff survey says 
that on May 19 of this year 50 to 60 of good medium fleece 
cost 40 pence per pound, which is 80 cents a pound. Add the 
33 cents to that and you have 81.13 a pound, if every cent of 
the tariff were added. That is a scoured pound of wool that 
goes into a man’s suit. There are 4 pounds of that scoured 
wool, taking the lightweights. Some do not like to say 4 pounds, 
but I say 4 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but I said a few minutes ago that on Monday I 
intend to discuss, separately and entirely apart from this rate, 
the question of costs. I am going to try to show that this rate, 
in the light of previous laws, in the light of all the information 
I have received, in the light of the depressed condition of the 
country as a whole, is an unfair, unjust, and wrong burden to 
place upon the backs of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. At $1.13, 4 pounds makes $4.52 on the wool that 
goes into a suit of clothes. We could give him all the wool for 
nothing, not make him pay any duty, and if he was honest he 
would say it did not cost $4.75 more for his suit of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to ask one question. 
What does the Senator say will be the increased cost on the 
wool in a suit of clothes, the average suit of clothes worn 
by the average American citizen, by reason of this duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over existing law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the ordinary clothing in the United States, 
under existing law to-day, there will not be any increase, and 
I can prove it to the Senator. But there are the coarse English 
wools which we discussed this morning, on which there will 
be a great increase in the wool itself—that is, where the 
shrinkage is low. r 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator says to me and 
to this body that we are proceeding to increase the pro- 
tective duty upon raw wool, and consequently the compensa- 
tory duties upon the manufactured articles, but that there will 
not be any increase in the cost of clothing. That is absurd, 
and even a child would not believe such a proposition as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not 
say there was not any increase—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked the Senator what, 
in his opinion, would be the increased cost of a suit of clothes. 
He said not anything. Then I say to him that we are pro- 
ceeding to increase the duty upon raw wool, and consequently 
the compensatory duties to the manufacturers, and he has the 
hardihood to say it will have no effect at all upon the con- 
suming public. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly did not understand 
what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps I did not. I will 
give the Senator another chance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that on the general run of clothing worn 
by men throughout the United States, under the existing rates, 
there is no increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the wool growers get 10 
per cent profit, somebody will have to pay it. Perhaps it is the 
manufacturer and not the consumer who will pay it, but that 
is incredible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not complaining of the 10 per 
cent rate in the emergency tariff law? The emergency tariff 
law saved every wool grower in the United States, If it had 
not been for that, there would not have been a single wool 
grower in the United States who would not have failed, I do 
not care who he is. 


I wanted simply to say that the statement, which is going 
from one end of this country to the other, that this duty of 33 
cents would mean an increase in the cost of a suit of clothes 
of saet is not true, and I do not believe the Senator believes it 

rue, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I will have to make 
that assertion, or very near that assertion, and I will demon- 
strate it. I know I have not the ability at figures; I know 1 
have not the wonderful analytical mind of the Senator from 
Utah. I know I can not penetrate into these questions to the 
depth he can, but I do know that when you levy a protective 
duty that becomes effective—and everybody knows that the rate 
on wool will, because we must import wool—it means that the 
consumers of wool must pay more for the cloth that they buy 
and the suits they wear. That, it seems to me, does not require 
any further demonstration than the statement itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read from the Tariff Commission’s report 
this morning that 4.5 per cent of the total wools consumed in 
the United States were these low-shrinking wools, and that 
we produce about 20 per cent of them in the United States, 
which would be less than 1 per cent of all the wools in the 
United States. The other 80 per cent is imported., The low 
shrinkage on wool comes in carpet wools, and we make those 
free, as the Senator knows, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Into what kind of fabric’ 


do the wools go which are imported, and on which the rate is 
being increased? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. The great bulk of them go into clothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yet the Senator says he is 
going to increase the duty, but that it will not increase the 
price of clothing. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly where the Senator did not 
understand me. None of that wool comes in skirting at all 
unless it pays 30 per cent, and if it comes in scoured it pays 
45 per cent, and in the pending bill it pays 33 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I simply desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that this rate is practically 
one-third less than the present rate on wool, The present rate 
is 45 cents on scoured wool, 30 cents on skirted, and 15 cents 
on cleaned. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am going to have something 


to say about that directly. 

Mr. BURSUM. So that this rate is a lower rate than the 
one under which we are now operating. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, with the joker in 
the emergency law, this is a lower rate, but without the joker, 
so called, to the casual reader of the emergency law it appears 
to be lower. The joker did succeed in doing away with any 
rate upon wool at all, practically speaking, but put an embargo 
on wool, It stopped all wool from coming into this country, 
and I say to the Senator that if the emergency law should con- 
tinue in operation another year you would see the prices of 
wool and wool clothing increase in this country to heights they 
never reached before. The Senator knows he will not dispute 
my statement that the recent increases by the American Woolen 
Co. in the price of woolen cloth have been due to the fact that 
the emergency embargo law is just now becoming effective, 
The oversupply of wool in the world did not permit that law 
to become operative until now. But just now it is becoming 
effective. We are going to feel the results of the embargo, the 
results of an embargo on one-half of the wool which people 
must have in the clothes they wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say right in this con- 
nection—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator may go on; I do 
not care about what time he consumes, but if Senators would 
permit me to demonstrate my propositions one at a time and to 
discuss them, I would be able to answer some of the questions 
which Senators are now presenting to me. I have a very long 
discussion and considerable to say about the effect of the emer- 
gency tariff law, which will answer the question that has just 
been propounded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that with 
the emergency tariff law in effect I have sent to five of the 
best mills in the United States and asked them to send me 
samples of their goods with the prices of April, 1920; July, 
1921; and February, 1922. I want to say to the Senator now 
that the July prices of 1921 were less than one-half of what 
they were in April, 1920. I want to say further that the prices 
in February, 1922, under the emergency tariff law, were less 
than they were in January, 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does that prove? 
Does not every American know that the peak of prices in 
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1921, down to and inclusive of the month of April, 1922. It dis- 
closes that at no time during that period was the price of wool 
in London less than 21 cents. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object to the Senator interrupt- 
ing until I get through, and then I shall be very glad to yield to 
the Senator, 

The fact about the matter further is that the emergency tariff 
law, although it was approved in the month of May, 1921, did 
not become effective so far as the market prices were concerned 
until after all of the wool produced in this country during the 
year 1921 was on the market, from the fact that large importa- 
tions were made in anticipation of the enactment of that law. 
So that the wool prices for 1921 have no relation Whatever to 
the emergency tariff law. 

So far as destruction is concerned, I was in the wool business 
myself for 10 years as a side issue, and I know something about 
it, though, of course, not so much as the Senator from Utah. 
I was fortunate enough to dispose of ail my interests in the 
wool business several years ago, so I speak as an onlooker in 
Venice. But when I was in the business we got 17 cents a 
pound for wool, and we considered that we were doing fairly 
well. Now, the cost of producing wool has, of course, very 
largely increased during the last five, six, or seven years. The 
range has been taken up, the cost of labor has increased, the 
cost of supplies has increased, and so on. But I think it is 
utterly indefensible in any man to say that when wool is selling 
at 21 cents a pound on the market in London the wool business 
would be utterly destroyed. 

The fact about the matter is that the figures show during all 
of this year prices for wool in London which ought to be re- 
garded as pretty fairly remunerative for the production of wool 
in this country, 

In January, 1922, the price was 26 cents a pound; in Feb- 
ruary, 26 cents; in March, 28 cents; and in April, 28 cents. I 
submit this table, and with it a table of importations during the 
Same period, showing that up to and including the month of 
April, 1921, our importations of wool amounted to 227,567,377 
pounds, while the total for the year amounted to 326,365,751 
pounds; in other words, about three-fourths of all the impor- 
tations occurred during the first four months of the year, so 
that the emergency tariff law was of no benefit whatever to the 
. in the United States, so far as 1921 was con- 
cerned. 

Of course, for 1922 there was some substantial advantage, 
because in the month of January, 1922, the price in the United 
States was 87 cents, while in London it was 26 cents; in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, the Boston price was 41 cents as against the London 
price of 28 cents; in March, 1922, the Boston price was 41 
cents as against the London price of 28 cents; and in April 
the Boston price was 39 cents as against the London price 
of 28 cents. But when wool was selling for anywhere be- 
tween 21 and 28 cents a pound I think it rather an unjus- 
1 statement to say that the industry would have been 

ned. 

Mr. President, I ask that the tables to which I have referred 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Monthly average prices of «wool, 


[Wool Record and Textile World (London prices). Boston Commercial 
Bulletin (Boston prices).] 


everything was reached in 1920, and that there has been a 
decline since in wool as well as everything else? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of July, 1921, after the 
emergency tariff law was enacted, and I am speaking of the 
prices of 1922, The February, 1922, prices were lower than 
the July, 1921, prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator give us 
the prices since February, 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why did not the Senator 
give us the last prices available? The Senator knows that 
the prices to-day are substantially above those of February, 
1922. He knows there has been a substantial increase in prices 
between February, 1922, and the present time. Why take the 
lowest figure under date of February? Does the Senator dis- 
pute the fact that there has been a substantial increase since 
February? 

Mr. SMOOT. I dispute the fact that that was the lowest 
opening. There were only two openings in woolen goods in 
the United States, and the opening of those goods was in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and that is the price I quoted. I have the price 
lists here, and any Senator can find out by asking any pur- 
chaser of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator dispute 
that the American Woolen Co. announced increases in prices 
of 20 per cent and more within the last two months? Will he 
dispute that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny the fact that all goods 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator dispute 
that? Yes or no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that in one line of goods there was an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, but because of that fact it does not 
necessarily follow that there was an increase in all the lines of 
all the mills of the United States. I could tell the Senator the 
reason why. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to know the Senator’s 
position. The Senator states now that there has been no in- 
crease except in one line of weolen goods since February, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the Senator's 
statement about the present prices compared with those of 
February, 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said 20 per cent 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said it is more than 20 per 
cent. There have been two, if not three, increases in the prices 
in the last three months, due to the fact that the emergency 
tariff law is now becoming effective in the prices of woolen 
cloths. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, the emergency law was enacted in 
May, 1921. That is when it was enacted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that all the 
world was flooded with wool and that this country had an over- 
supply of wool, and that it is now becoming exhausted and we 
are beginning to draw upon the world’s supply, and when we 
began to do that we found an embargo against wool coming in 
here? 

Mr. SMOOT. We took one hour of time this morning in talk- 
ing about the rates on wool because of overproduction in the 
world in 1921. The Senator knows that where there is an over- 
production—and particularly is that the case with the coarse 
wools—we had the Government of the United States carrying 
ever about 60,000,000 pounds and no demand for wool. The 
price of wool went down. There are abnormal prices now and 
there were abnormal prices in 1921. There are, so far as coarse 
woolens are concerned, abnormal prices to-day. We can buy the 
coarse woolens to-day in London for 22 cents a pound. They 
are abnormal, and why? It is because there is no special de- 
mand for them in the world to-day. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the permission -29 $0.53 
of the Senator from Massachusetts = ze 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from -30 30 
Montana. 8 — 3 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah has twice 2 2¹ 
to-day asserted that but for the emergency tariff law every pro- +26 22 
ducer of wool in the country to-day would be in bankruptey — can 
and the industry totally destroyed. I do not care to allow that 25 125 
statement to go unchallenged. There is no justification what- -82 2³ 
ever for it, in my judgment. I voted against the emergency 
tariff law for reasons more or less unrelated to the duty upon 37 2 
wool. Nevertheless, the facts in the case disclose that the con- s -283 
tention made by the Senator from Utah has no support what- 39 2 


ai 
2 Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, g blood, unwashed. 
S weak-rpaekimacp DIEG T i 


ever. 
I have here a schedule furnished me by the Bureau of Markets 
giving the average prices of wool for each month from January, 
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Imports of wool, R the United States by months, 


{Statement prepared by 8 and Foreign Statistics Section, Bureau 


of Markets and Cro istimates. Source, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 
Pounds. 
mTTCTTCT0T0T0TTTu0TVT nd „ 
42, 885, 968 
98, 103, 098 
65, 402, 631 


227, 561, 377 
E —— 


Total (eight months) —-.-.---......-.-..-...-- 93, 104, 374 
Ea 
Wotal for year e q: 320, 665, 751 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to show that the figures 
quoted by the Senator are wrong. I do not know who prepared 
them, but to show that they are wrong, I want to quote from 
the Tariff Commission as to the London market. For instance, 
36/40's crossbred fleeces on March 5, 1921, were unsalable; they 
could not sell them. In April they could not sell them, On 
May 12 they were 9 pence, or 18 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, May I inquire from what the 
Senator is reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reading from “ Recent Tendencies in the 
Wool Trade,” page 12. On June 18 the price was 9 pence, or 18 
cents; on July 28, 7 pence, or 14 cents. That is not 20 cents a 
pound, On September 15 the price was 8 pence, or 16 cents. 
Then, coming down to October 15, 1921, the price was 8 pence, 
or 16 cents; October 30, 8 pence, or 16 cents; December 8, 84 
pence, or 17 cents; January 12, 10 pence, or 20 cents; February, 
9 pence, or 18 cents; March 10, 9 pence, or 18 cents. 

Now, let us see whether there was not any increase in the 
price during the first four months of 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has given us the fig- 
ures for the very lowest grade of wool scheduled, 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator said there was no wool sold 
for 20 cents in London. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, the Senator is quite in error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let the Recorp speak for what the Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The table shows the average price 
of wool, and it gives the quality as three-eighths crossbred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there never was any three-eighths 
crossbred that sold for 20 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator does not intend to 
say that the grades he spoke of are ordinary western country 
wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I say to the Senate of the United 
States that there was not any question but what the price was 
neyer less than 20 cents a pound on western wools in London. 
There is no doubt about it at all. That, however, is on the 
scoured pound. That is not in the grease, On the scoured 
pound the Senator will note that I quoted as to the three- 
eighths crossbred and not in the grease. The prices I quoted 
were on scoured wool, not wool in the grease. 

Then, taking the prices showing the advances on wool, the 
increases began in January. On the fine staple in October, 
1920, the price was $1.87. Then the peak began to fall. In 
January the slump came and prices went to 83 cents, in April to 
90 cents, and then fell in July to 83 cents, in October to 83 
cents, and in January, 1922, went to 91 cents. That is on the 
scoured pound. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. The junior Senator from Massachusetts is 
discussing the question of the tariff from the laboring man’s 
standpoint; and he is fighting for a reduction of every duty 
which is contained in the bill. I myself am advocating a high 
protective duty and yoting for every rate, regardless of how 
high it may be, in the interest of the laboring man. This coun- 
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try is the only country in the world, Mr.. President, which, 
since the World War, has not increased the protection afforded 
to manufacturers. There is no exception to that rule. Ger- 
many, as measured by the mark, has increased her protective 
tariff rates sixty-five times; Austria, measured by the kronen, has 
increased her protective tariff rates two hundred times; but we 
permit importers in this country to go to all foreign countries, 
with their depreciated currencies, and to bring in foreign goods 
and sell them here regardless of what they cost. On the other 
hand, the people are not getting any benefit from such impor- 
tations, as has been clearly shown by the exhibits which have 
been presented here on different occasions, which demonstrated 
that as high as 3,000 per cent profit was being charged by the 
department stores on foreign-made goods, 

Our tariff law to-day affords the lowest protection accorded 
by any country on the earth, not even excepting free-trade Eng- 
land. England has 26 per cent protection, as against all Ger- 
man imports, while the average rates in the pending bill are not 
35 per cent. Besides that, England provides a protective rate of 
83 per cent additional on all her “key” industries. Unless we 
do what Germany is doing, what Austria is doing, and what 
every other country is doing—shut our doors against imports 
of goods of foreign manufacture Whiah may be manufactured 
in our country we shall not put to work the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
men now out of employment, for those men can only be put to 
work by starting the wheels of industry. 

The Senator from Massachusetts may say that we are not 
getting any great amount of imports from Germany, but we are 
getting a very much larger amount of imports, not in dollars 
and cents, perhaps, but very much larger in amount, to dis- 
place labor than we got before the war; two or three times as 
much, Unless we do what every other country has done, prac- 
tically impose an embargo, we shall never increase our manu- 
factures, I can understand why the Senator might oppose the 
rates proposed if they were based on the American valuation, 
or might feel that the rates were too high, but on the foreign 
valuation, measured by the mark and by the kronen, and the 
depreciated currencies of other countries, we have not any pro- 
tection at all. 

I do not care how high may be the rates which are adopted 
im this bill, it is not going to help some of our manufacturing 
industries, I am discussing the tariff bill, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in the interest of the laboring 
man. It is his question, and nobody else’s. I want such pro- 
tection as will give him a job in America; and the only way he 
can get it will be by protecting our industries and shutting out 
imports, because when we import $1,000,000 worth of foreigr. 
products we import $1,000,000 worth of foreign labor. That 
is all there is to the question of protection—the opportunity 
for the American laboring man to have a job. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, one distinc- 
tion between the position of the Senator from Idaho and of 
myself is this: He wants the laboring man to have a job, while 
I want the laboring man to have a wage which bears some rela- 
tionship to the cost of living. To obtain that for him it is very 
essential that reasonably low protective tariff duties shall be 
levied. 

However, the discussion just indulged by the Senator from 
Idaho is of a general nature and does not relate to the subject 
under consideration, At some other time I shull again discuss, 
if necessary, at length my general views upon protective tariff 
duties, but at this time I am trying to confine the discussion 
and haye up to now confined it to the schedule and paragraphs 
which are immediately under consideration. Mr. President, 
I must proceed with my argument. 

RATE UNDER EMERGENCY TARIFF LAW. 


Mr. President, in order to appreciate the magnitude of the 
proposed duty let us make a comparison of the duties levied 
in previous laws. To do this we should transpose the duty 
levied on wool in the grease to its equivalent in clean content. 

First, let us consider the emergency tariff law. This law 
imposed a duty of 15 cents per pound on unwashed wool, 30 
cents per pound on washed wool, and 45 cents per pound on 
scoured wool. But the rates actually in effect were double 
those here noted because of a joker relating to skirted wool, 
which reads as follows: 

On wool and hair provided for in this paragraph, which is sorted or 
increased in yalue by the rejection of any, part of the original fleece, 
the duty shall be twice the duty to which it would otherwise be subject, 
but not more than 45 cents per pound. 

Incidentally it is to be noted that this limitation of 45 cents 
per pound refers to wool in the condition in which imported. 
It does not apply to the unwashed wool which, if skirted, 
would be dutiable at 30 cents; but makes the duty on washed 
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wool, if skirted, 45 cents instead of 60 cents, and it prevents 
any increase in the duty of 45 cents on scoured wool—that is, 
wool imported in the scoured condition. It is therefore plain 
that the equivalent clean-content duty can be very high despite 
this 45-cent limitation. On unwashed wool which has been 
skirted and which shrinks 50 per cent the duty would be 
equivalent to 60 cents per pound, clean content. 

The importance of this joker can best be appreciated when 
we understand that practically all the wool for clothing im- 
ported into this country up to the passage of the emergency law 
was skirted wool. All previous laws levied a duty upon wool 
on the grease basis. The emergency law apparently followed 
that principle of levying a duty on wool on the grease basis, 
but by the injection of this clause practically doubles the rates. 
Thus the rate of 15 cents per pound on unwashed wool, because 
it is imported in the skirted condition, actually amounts to 30 
cents per grease pound or, assuming a 50 per cent shrinkage, 
60 cents per pound clean content. 

Wool in the grease includes wool which is increased in value 
by the rejection of part of the original fleece. 

“Skirting” is merely the removing of those parts of the 
fleece which contain extraneous matter, other than grease, for 
the purpose of decreasing the shrinkage of wool. 

Because in the past the duty on wool has always been levied 
upon the grease basis the domestic importer has always brought 
in skirted wool in order to save payment of duty on extraneous 
matter, other than grease. The effect of the joker, therefore, 
is that for practical purposes the duties named in the emer- 
gency law are actually doubled and amount to an embargo. 


RATE UNDER THE UNDERWOOD LAW. 
Under the Underwood law all wool was admitted free. 
RATE UNDER THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW, 


Under the Payne-Aldrich law wools of the type in paragraph 
1102—wool for use in clothing—were divided into two classes 
Class I and Class II. The duty on Class I wool was 11 cents 
per pound on the grease basis, and on Class II it was 12 cents 
per pound on the grease basis. The great bulk of our imports 
of wool fall into Class I. This 11-cent rate on wool in the 
grease is equivalent to approximately 22 cents on the clean- 
content basis, Or, assuming that under a clean-content duty 
imported wool would not be skirted and would shrink 55 or 
56 per cent, the equivalent of an 11-cent grease duty would be 
about 25 cents per pound, clean content. As a matter of fact, 
the foreign wools, if unskirted, would probably shrink less than 
55 per cent on the average. In fixing the clean-content rate in 
paragraph 1102 at 38 cents per pound it is to be noted that the 
Senate amendment increases the duty 50 per cent over the rate 
in the Payne-Aldrich law; or, on the second assumption above, 
33 per cent; or, in case of low shrinkage, more than 50 per cent, 


PREVIOUS LAWS GROWING OUT OF DUTIES LEVIED ON A 
GREASE BASIS, 


Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law and under previous pro- 
tective tariff laws the duty on wool was a specific duty levied 
upon the grease basis, The inequitable results of such a duty 
are notorious in the wool trade. 

Under such a system of duties it is obvious that there is a 
premium placed upon the importation of wool with a minimum 
shrinkage, for the lower the shrinkage the less duty which must 
be paid upon grease. The reason for importing low-shrinking 
wool under this condition is precisely the same as the reason 
for importing skirted wool—that is, any reduction in the amount 
of matter extraneous to the native fiber will lead to a saying in 
the amount of duty. 

The result of all this was that those sections of the domestic 
wool-manufacturing industry which were forced to utilize high- 
shrinking wool were discriminated against in comparison with 
those branches of the industry which were able to use medium or 
low-shrinking wool. Inasmuch as the woolen branch of the 
industry—carded woolen manufacture—is more largely depend- 
ent upon the finer and higher shrinking wools than is the 
worsted branch, it follows that the effect of a duty levied upon 
the grease basis has been to discriminate against the carded 
woolen manufacturers and in favor of the worsted manufac- 
turers. 

Of course, the Democratic Underwood tariff, placing wool on 
the free list, eliminated this discrimination. The public protest, 
particularly against Schedule K, which followed the enactment 
of the Payne-Aldrich law was so loud and was such a powerful 
factor in the repudiation of that bill by the electorate in the 
election of 1912 that it can be safely asserted that this coun- 
try will never return to the levying of duties on wool on a 
grease basis. 


XLII——666 


INEQUITIES OF 


RECENT IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Mr. President, statistics show that after the passage of the 
emergency tariff law importations of wool dropped from 52,- 
000.000 pounds in April and 80,000,000 pounds in March to 
868,000 pounds in June and 656,000 pounds in July, August 
showed a jump to 3,000,000 pounds, while in September the 
importations fell back to 293,000 pounds. It is to be noted 
that importation figures here quoted are “ general importa- 
tions“ — that is, they include both wool entered in bond and 
wool entered for consumption, or upon which the duty has 
been paid. Table 4 in the Tariff Commission’s report on 
the operation of the emergency tariff law shows very clearly 
that practically all of these importations of wool since the 
enactment of the emergency law have gone into bonded 
warehouses. The outstanding feature of Tables 3A and 3B is 
that the emergency tariff law almost shut off the imports of 
Class I and Class II wool. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that we must import wool at any price in order to take care of 
our consumption. The Tariff Commission, in the same report, 
points out the fact that there has been some importation of wool 
for possible speculative purposes. Wool has been imported and 
stored in bonded warehouses on the assumption that this bill 
might establish a rate lower than that in the emergency law. It 
can be readily seen why this should be done. Without the joker 
above referred to, the duty on wool at 15 cents per pound on the 
grease basis would be lower on the average than would be the 
duty of 33 cents per clean pound, which is imposed in the Senate 
bill. But inasmuch as the skirted clause in the emergency tariff 
law makes the actual duty 80 cents per pound on the grease 
basis—which would be equivalent to approximately 60 cents per 
clean pound—it is apparent that the duty in the emergency tariff 
law is, for practical purposes, higher even than the 33 cents per 
pound duty in the Senate bill, though to the casual observer 
apparently much less. Consequently there has been of late a 
considerable importation of wool accumulating in the bonded 
warehouses, upon which it is expected that a lower duty may 
be levied under the proposed low. Of course, if there were 
any assurance that the emergency law would continue to operate 
over a long period, it is quite likely that the domestic purchaser 
of foreign wools would instruct his foreign clients not to skirt 
the wool, in order that the doubling of the duty might be 
avoided. But in view of the tentative nature of the emergency 
law it has not been feasible to carry out such a scheme, and the 
result has been that the actual rates applied have been double 
those contained in the emergency law. If the emergency law 
were to operate over a sufficiently long period, the skirting of 
wool shipped to this country would probably cease, as has been 
stated, and in this case the rates actually operative under the 
emergency law would be not far different from the rate of 33 
cents per clean pound contained in the Senate bill. 

Assuming that the average shrinkage of unskirted imported 
wool would be, say, 55 per cent, the duty of 15 cents per grease 
pound in the emergency tariff would be equivalent to about 33 
cents per pound, which is the duty in the Senate bill. Some of 
the unskirted foreign wools will, of course, shrink more than 55 
per cent; others less than 55 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the fact that there is a slight difference 
of opinion about this“ joker“ which he has been talking about. 
Of course, it is admitted that the rate of the emergency tariff 
was a higher rate than the rate which is now proposed. The 
emergency tariff provided for a rate of 45 cents. The rate on 
wool in the grease was 15 cents. The duty on skirted wools or 
washed wools or wools in any way improved through the process 
of manufacture or partial manufacture, altering the character 
of the fleece, was 80 cents; but the Senator is hardly fair about 
this joker proposition. 

The truth of the matter is that it is the grower on whom the 
“joker” has been practiced from time immemorial. The producer 
has been led to believe, and those interested in cutting down the 
rate of duty on the wool have led Congress to believe, that 11 cents 
a pound duty, as provided under the Payne-Aldrich law, and as 
provided under nearly every other tariff that I can recall at 
this time, was intended to be 11 cents a pound on a whole fleece 
taken off the sheep, or wool in the grease. How did it work 
in practice? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is any 
difference between us. What the Senator means to say is that 
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the American woolgrower all of these years has been selling 
unskirted wool, while the importer has been selling skirted wool. 
Is that true? 

Mr. BURSUM. The importer has done this 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that a fact? 

Mr. BURSUM, That is a fact, and here is where the Ameri- 
can producer has been defrauded: He has not obtained the pro- 
tection that the public believed he was obtaining. For instance, 
the duty would be 11 cents a pound. What would the importer 
do? He would eliminate the belly, eliminate the tags, eliminate 
the sides, and bring in the choice portion of that fleece, which 
would sbrink all the way from 30 to 40 per cent. In place of 
bringing in 333 pounds of wool, which was estimated when that 
duty was levied, for 11 cents, he would bring in 60 pounds of 
wool, and in some instances 70 pounds of wool; so that he was 
simply cutting down the rate of duty as intended by the makers 
of the bill at least 50 per cent, and thereby defrauding the 
producer of this country of the protection which was intended 
for him. I say that the joker has been in favor of the manu- 
facturer, in favor of the importer, and it has been against the 
producer and the grower. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. I do not think 
I differ very much with the Senator about the situation he has 
described, There is no doubt whatever but that the American- 
grown wool, because it was not skirted, shrank more than the 
imported wool, which was skirted, and therefore that the duty 
of 11 cents per pound on grease wool was not entirely and com- 
pletely effective in giving to the woolgrower exactly 11 cents 
per pound more than he would have received if the wool that 
came in from Europe was not skirted. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to my colleague 
in just a moment. Anticipating a reduction from the emer- 
gency law in the present law, there have been imported large 
amounts of wool, which are held in bond and will be released 
when this new tariff law becomes operative. the wool importers 
figuring that it is better to hold it in bond and wait and see 
if they can get a less rate than they could get under the emer- 
gency law, because the emergency law was prohibitive. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LODGE. I was only going to make the point that in my 
colleague's first statement I thought he made a little error, be- 
cause there has come into the port of Boston since the Ist of 
January the largest amount of wool ever imported; but, of 
course, it is in bond, as my colleague says, awaiting the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Mr. President, I have 
those figures before me, and while I am not going to take the 
time to read them, I do not think there is any disagreement 
between us that the emergency law has shut out the importa- 
tions of wool which were immediately applied to commercial 
uses in this country, and that whatever importations have 
come in recently have been in bond and have been held in bond 
for the purpose of waiting for a change in rates. 

Mr. LODGE. Over 100,000,000 pounds have come into Bos- 
ton. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. Of course, 
that is to be How could yeu expect the manufactur- 
ing interests in this country who, under the Underwood law, 
have been getting free wool, and who, under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, have been getting wool at 11 cents a pound in the grease. 
to meet now, in this time of great depression, a price of 30 
cents on wool in the grease, or 60 cents on the cleaned content? 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the so-called 
“ joker in the emergency tariff bill was put in there with full 
knowledge of what it really meant; and let me tell the Senator 
one reason why it was worded just as it was. 

On March 18, 1922, a certain Philadelphia importer of wool 
undertook to bring in wool here classed as carpet wool, so that 
it would come in free, or, if not free, in clothing under the 
lowest rate of duty, and inside of those bales was the finest 
wool from South America. It happened to be detected. If it 
had not been detected, simply through one bale of wool having 
been torn and the wool showing, there would have been $275,000 
worth of wool imported into the United States, and the great 
bulk of that value would have been fine wool, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have been cheated out of 
every dollar of duty. I am quite sure that the Senator has 


heard of that case. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have heard of that case. 


Mr. SMOOT. That was on March 18 of the present year. 
That was after the emergency bill was in operation; and then 
they tried to rob the American of the amount of the 
duty by putting coarse carpet wools around fine wools from 
South America. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator's 
suggestion leads me to the next proposition which I was about 
to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood in what I said. I do not want it thought that I have said 
that all importers would try to defraud the Government in 
this way. That is not so; but I do want to say that the im- 
porters have the brightest minds that there are in the United 
States, and they have taken the very best attorneys and the 
very best appraisers that the Government of the United States 
has educated for years and years. I am not blaming them if 
they can pick a hole in the wording of the tariff law; but they 
have these men at work, and that is what they are paid for, and 
if there is any flaw in the wording of any paragraph or any 
part of a schedule of any kind that can be turned to the disad- 
vantage of the Government they are going to do it. 

Mind you, if it is done lawfully, I have not a word of com- 
plaint about it. I think they are entitled to get the very best 
advice in the world, no matter whether the Government of the 
United States has educated their advisers or not. I am not 
objecting to that. But I do object to the importers using this 
method of fraud in order to cheat the United States out of 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think we are all in accord 
with the Senator in that respect. Let me resume my argu- 
ment. 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE WOOLGROWERS. 

Mr. President, that the weolgrowers suffered severely in the 
great decline of 1920 and the depression of 1921 can mot be 
doubted; but so did all branches of industry suffer, and so 
did the consuming public. During part of this period statis- 
ties indicate that from two to four million wage earners have 
been out of work. 1 

That every effort should be made to improve the financial 
condition of the woolgrower all agree, but he should expect no 
more to be done for him by the Government through indirect 
taxation levied upon the consumer than those engaged in any 
other industry. He should not expect the great majority of 
eur people to be burdened by taxation to a greater degree than 
at present solely for his benefit. He should bear in mind also 
that as a consumer he will have to pay an enhanced price for 
clothing for himself and family, and that the general increase 
in prices through the high protective tariff duties upon clethes 
and other necessities of life will increase accordingly the 
wages he wiil have to pay his help who will have to pay 
higher living costs. 

There is a point where it is fundamentally uneconomic for a 
government to extend protection to an industry which yields 
as is claimed only meager returns to those engaged in it under 
extreme protection. 

COST To THE MANUFACTURER, 

The production of wool in the United States during the past 
40 years averaged very close to 300,000,000 pounds in the 
grease, which, with a shrinkage of 60 per cent, gives 120,000,000 
pounds of clean wool. Imports of Class I and Class II wools— 
disregarding Class III, carpet wools—that will be required 
from abread may be estimated as at least 106,000,000 pounds of 
lean wool per annum. This gives a total consumption of wool 
for Clothing of about 220,000,000 pounds of clean wool per year. 

Assuming that the duty fulfills its purpose of raising the value 
of domestic wools by the amount of the duty, the increased cost 
to the wool manufacturer—which will, of course, be passed .on 
to the public, after further pyramiding—of the 33 cents a pound 
duty on clean wool will be $72,600,000 a year. 

Mr. President, let me ask my friends on the other side if 
they are prepared, in the face of the greatest depression in the 
history of this country, to say to the American people, Con- 
gress has increased the price of your wearing apparel, of your 
blankets, of your overcoat, of your clothing”? Will you dare to 
pass such legislation, in view of all previous laws upon this sub- 
ject, in view of the action of the House one year ago this very 
time, when the depression was greater, determining that the fair, 
just rate to all interests concerned was 25 cents and mot 33 
cents? Can you justify it? Can you expect a verdict of ap- 
proval from the American people? Do vou not iknow that there 
is no issue more effective than that which touches the indi- 
widual? Do you not know that the statement of any public 
man on any platform in this country calling attention to the 
fact that you, as a United States Senator, voted to ‘increase 
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the price of a suit of clothes $2.50, the price of a dress $2.50, 
the price of an overcoat $5, is an argument which penetrates 
deep and has a decisive effect on election day? 

It is amusing to hear men declare on this floor that in- 
creasing tariff duties does not affect prices and that putting 
articles upon the free list does not reduce prices. I ask, 
What are tariff duties for? Is there any difference between 
the free list and a protective duty, and if there is, is it not 
this, that products on the free list ought to permit prices 
to be forced down, and not up, while articles which bear a 
protective duty, in the natural course of events, would reflect 
increased prices? Yet Senator after Senator on this floor has 
had the hardihood to say at one time or another that high 
protective duties do not reflect increased prices, and then, in 
another breath, to say that the putting of articles on the free 
list does not lower prices. 

No man has said that more effectively than the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. He always tells you that the retailer and 
the manufacturer are going to get theirs anyway, regardless 
of tariff duties. Yet we sit here making assertions of reck- 
less and scandalous profiteering and declare we are power- 
less. The people will not take that answer from us any 
longer. The people are not going to permit us to cloak and 
hide our responsibility to keep their taxes and their cost of 
living at a low level by assertions of that kind. 

Mr. President, I will discuss now the objections to the use 
of the brackets in paragraph 1102. 

The House bill based the duty on raw wool, other than car- 
pet wool, upon the clean content. The Senate bill substitutes 
for this an elaborate sliding scale of duties based on wool in 
the grease and graduated by steps according to the shrinkage, 

Beginning with the highest shrinking wools—those shrinking 
more than 93 per cent upon which the duty is 1.6 cents per 
grease pound—the duty is graduated upward by 1 cent per 
grease pound for each decline of 3 per cent in the shrinkage. 

The entire scale of duties is worked out in such a way as to 
approximate 33 cents per pound on the clean content of wool. 
The elaborate scale of brackets covering nearly three pages in 
the Senate bill, when translated into plain English, simply 
means that the duty on clean wool shall be approximately 33 
cents per pound. By camouflaging the duty in this manner, 
however, it is made to appear much lower than 33 cents per 
pound. 

If the only objections which could be urged against this 
scheme were that it is intended to deceive the public and that 
it consumes an unnecessary amount of space in the bill, it 
would not be so serious; but the sliding-scale system is pe- 
culiarly objectionable, because it can not be administered in 
such a way as to avoid constant litigation. Litigation will arise 
from the fact that whenever the test of the imported wool 
shows a shrinkage slightly less than the amount required for 
classification in the next higher bracket—where the duty would 
be 1 cent per grease pound lower—the importer will be strongly 
inclined to protest the classification, 

To take an illustration: Suppose that the examiner figures 
the shrinkage of a given importation of wool at 59.4 per cent. 
The wool would then be dutiable at 184 cents per pound, because 
it falls within the bracket which covers wool shrinking more 
than 57 per cent and not more than 60 per cent. Obviously, if 
the importer can prove that the shrinkage is 60.1 per cent in- 
stead of 59.4 per cent, he will be able to save 1 cent per grease 
pound on the shipment, because in such case it would be duti- 
able at 123 cents under the bracket which covers wool shrinking 
more than 60 per cent and not more than 63 per cent, 

Let us carry the illustration further. The difference between 
the estimates of shrinkage in the above illustration is seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Under a straight clean-content duty of 33 
cents a mistake of 1 per cent in estimating the shrinkage would 
amount to one-third of 1 cent per grease pound; a mistake of 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent would, therefore, amount to seven- 
tenths of one-third cent, or seven-thirtieths of 1 cent. Under 
the Senate bill the same mistake in estimating the shrinkage 
would amount to 1 cent per grease pound. On a shipment of 
500,000 pounds of wool in the grease the duty inyolved in a mis- 
take of seven-tenths of 1 per cent in estimating the shrinkage 
would amount under the straight clean-content duty of 38 cents 
to 500,000 times seven-thirtieths of 1 cent, or $1,166.66; but 
under the bracket system in the Senate bill it would amount to 
500,000 times 1 cent, or $5,000. 

Nor is this all. Under the Senate bill the amount of duty 
involved in a mistake in estimating the shrinkage will be much 
greater for the importer of high-shrinking wool than for the im- 
porter of low-shrinking wool who brings in the same amount in 
clean equivalent. Both importers would have 1 cent per grease 


pound at stake; but 1 cent per grease pound is a more serious 
matter for the importer of high-shrinking wool than for the 
importer of low-shrinking wool—that is, if the examiner's esti- 
mate runs against rather than in favor of him. If it runs in his 
favor no litigation will ensue, but if it runs against him the 
incentive to protest will be particularly strong. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I would just as 
lief not have the brackets, and perhaps I would a little rather 
have it that way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to hear that. 
I ask the Senator if there is any likelihood of there being an 
amendment changing that feature? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that, So far the com- 
mittee has not agreed to any amendment along that line. I 
only expressed my personal view when I stated to the Senator 
what I did. Yet I want to say frankly that there is one reason 
why it would be better in brackets; but I think the other rea- 
sons overbalance that. When we discuss this later I will 
frankly state to the Senator what they are. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. At another time we will dis- 
cuss that feature of the sliding scale suggested in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. President, if I may proceed I will now discuss the subject 
of production. 

Mr. President, the production of wool has not materially in- 
creased in the United States in the last 40 years. Our production 
averages very close to 300,000,000 pounds per year. Our con- 
sumption has averaged—} quote from the Tariff Commission's 
report on the emergency tariff—in recent years, owing to the un- 
usual war-time demands, from 600,000,000 pounds to 800,000,000 
pounds. Of this amount, about 800,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced in the United States and 400,000,000 pounds imported. 
For a series of years before the war, out of a total consumption 
of about 525,000,000 pounds per year, 300,000,000 were grown in 
the United States. (See Table 1 in the aforementioned report.) 
It is to be noted from this table that the percentage of foreign 
wool consumed in 1921 was about 53 per cent. During the war 
it was as high as 65 per cent. Prior to the war it was about 40 
per cent. 

Let me show you what the record of production in this coun- 
try has been. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars] that I hope he was not misled by what the Sena- 
tor from Utah said, for the Senator from Utah is a very able and 
very clever man and he has the rare ability to state one fact 
which proves the thing which he then wants to demonstrate, 
omitting another fact which would quite change the conclusion 
one would arrive at. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unintentional. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator very cleverly 
stated that the number of sheep in this country had decreased. 
What would one take that mere statement to mean except that 
the production of wool had decreased? Would one not take it 
to mean that, when we were discussing and considering wool? 
He said that the number of sheep in this country had decreased 
50 per cent. He told the Senator from Montana that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator doubt that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I say to the Senator that I 
do not care how much smaller the number of sheep in this coun- 
try is, the fact is that the production of wool has not decreased 
50 per cent, or anywhere near that. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, there is a finer grade of wool grown, 
which makes more pounds of wool per head to-day than when 
we had 67,000,000 head of sheep. I thought everybody knew it. 
There was no intention in my mind of misleading anyone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator was trying to 
show how this industry had suffered and how much it had 
slid back; that the number of sheep had decreased 50 per cent, 
and that therefore we must appreciate that the industry was 
gradually getting less and less able to take care of its former 
production. The cold facts are that there has been practically 
no decrease in the production of wool. I do not care whether 
wool comes off the backs of 10 sheep or 83 sheep, the number of 
pounds to-day is about the same as it has been in the last 40 
years. Will the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a little less. It is easily under- 
stood, and I thought every Senator understood, that in the 
years we were speaking of every sheep man kept his lambs, and 
his lambs were counted the first year in the increase in the 
number of sheep in the United States. To-day that is all 
changed. The lambs go to the market, with the exception of 
enough lambs to keep the ewe herd alive. Years ago we used 
to have wethers, and kept the wethers until they were 2, 3, and 
4 years old, and that is where we used to get our wool from. 
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It is entirely different now. We run ewe herds entirely, and the 
only lambs that are saved from the market are enough lambs to 
keep the ewe herds alive and up to the standard. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I called attention to that 
because I thought the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], 
who was talking about the production of wool, would gather 
from the statement made by the Senator from Utah that our 
production had decreased 50 per cent. ) 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana knows the situa- 
tion just as well as the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think both the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Montana bave the advantage 
over me in knowing more about the wool-growing industry 
than I do. But, as I said in the beginning, plenty of statistics 
are available for one who wants to be informed upon the 
subject. But let us now consider a comparison of domestic 
production and domestic consumption. 

For 16 years under Republican control before 1913 there was 
a duty of 11 cents per pound on grease wool, which practically 
never amounted to less than 30 per cent ad valorem, and fre- 
quently exceeded 100 per cent. Scarcely had the Democratic 
Party placed wool on the free list when the war broke out 
and prices were raised to such a level that, for the growers 
of wool at least, the result was even better than under Repub- 
lican protection. 

Under such favorable circumstances one would suppose the 
wool industry of this country would haye flourished and the 
domestic production increased. The plain truth is that domestic 
production has not increased, and, for one reason or another, 
it would appear that this country is not as well suited to wool 
growing as to other industries, and that even high protective 
tariff duties have not resulted in the development of this indus- 
try to the extent of taking care of only about one-half of our 
domestic consumption. 

In 1891 this country raised 309,474,876 pounds of wool; in 
1805, 294,296,296 pounds; in 1900, 288,656,621 pounds; in 1905, 
295,483,488 pounds; in 1910, 321,362,750 pounds; in 1915, 288,- 
777.000 pounds; in 1920, 2€0,270,000 pounds; and in 1921, ac- 
cording to the best available figures, the clip fell to 240,000,000 
pounds. Our per capita domestic consumption decreased from 
6.16 pounds in 1884 to 2.9 pounds in 1921. 

We are forced to go into the markets of the world to buy 
from 40 to 50 per cent of our annual consumption. A fair 
average annual consumption of scoured wool would be in the 
neighborhood of 220,000,000 pounds, and our domestic clip is now 
about 120,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, leaving 100,000,000 
pounds to be imported. 

In view of our needs and the failure of the wool industry to 
keep pace with the increased demand for wool or show any 
material growth during the last 40 years, how can we justify 
an increase in the protective tariff duty on wool over 50 per cent 
above the highest duty heretofore levied? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right that the 
production of wool in this country has remained practically 
stationary. I perhaps did not speak accurately. I was re- 
ferring to the number of sheep. The number of sheep in the 
country diminished from about 64,000,000 in 1903 to about 
45,000,000 in 1921, but the sheep bear more wool, so that the 
production has remained practically stationary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ought to say to the Sen- 
ator that even the Department of Agriculture had some doubts 
about the accuracy of their figures with reference to the in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly the fact is that there has been some de- 
crease, but I think there is a good deal of confusion about the 
accuracy of the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There can be no doubt about it 
I may say there has been a very substantial decrease. There 
has been a decrease of at least 50 per cent in my own State, 
and the conditions there obtaining likewise prevail to a greater 
or less extent throughout all the western country. That is by 
reason of the fact that the open range is being appropriated as 
a result of our industries being changed from pastoral to agri- 
cultural. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is in this country some- 
what of a pioneer industry. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt that similar 
conditions are operative—I know them to be operative, in fact, 
all over the western portion of the country. I have no doubt 
that they are equally operative in South America, in the Argen- 
tine, in Australia, and to a greater or less extent in South 
Africa. 


The last report we have from the Tariff Commission on this 
subject, just out, has the following to say on the subject: 

Owing to extensions in the area of cultivated land and to competi- 
tion of cattle with sheep, the number of sheep had been declining 
fairly steadily for a long period prior to the war, Wool productio 
however, had r ed about stationary, owing in part to breeding an 
selection for heavier fleeces within breeds, particularly in the case of 
merinos, and in part to the rapid adoption of crossbreeding for mutton 
production, which also gave heavier — * 

I rose to emphasize the point the Senator is making that, 
despite the long period in which this industry has been pro- 
tected, the number of sheep in the country continues steadily 
to decline, but it continues to decline by reason of the condi- 
tions which surround the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. This tells the story, I will say to the Senator: 
In 1901 the average weight per fleece was 5.06 pounds. In 
1902 it was 5.10 pounds. In 1903 it fell to 449 pounds per 
fleece in the United States. That can be accounted for by the 
fact that that was a very wet year, and when it is a very wet 
year the fleeces, particularly of the western wool, are very 
much lighter in weight. Then it began to increase. In 1904 
it was 5.65 pounds per fleece; in 1907, 5.60 pounds; and in 
1921 it had increased to 7.28 pounds. That is why the number 
of pounds of wool remains about the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to have that in- 
formation from the Senator, because I thought the Senator was 
contents that there had been a decrease in the production of 
wool, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a decrease in the pounds of scoured 
wool, because the finer the wool and the heavier the fleece the 
greater the shrinkage in the wool. We could take the 272,564,- 
000 pounds of wool in 1921, with an average fleece of 7.28 
pounds, and would not get the same amount of scoured wool out 
of that many pounds that we would out of the 287,000,000 
pounds in 1903, when the fleece weighed but 4.49 pounds. In 
other words, so far as pounds were concerned, the scoured wool 
in 1908 was very largely in excess of what the 272,000,000 
pounds would have produced in 1921. I should think as to 
shrinkage there would be at least 20 per cent difference in the 
two cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the only pur- 
pose of my argument was to call attention to the fact that with 
what people considered high protection and with a long period 
of protection this infant industry has not expanded, is not able 
to take care of the demands of the American people, and we 
must to-day import 40 to 50 per cent of all the wool consumed 
by the manufacturers of the country. There has been a steady 
increase in the amount of wool which it is necessary to import. 
Yet in the face of that history it is seriously proposed to us here 
to increase by 50 per cent the rate of duty over that enjoyed 
under the Payne-Aldrich law and to burden the American people, 
who must go into the world's market for their wool, with a 
higher rate of duty than ever before. Where are we going to 
stop? Five years from now, when the figures show a further 
decline, the woolgrowers will be asking a duty of 40 cents. Ten 
years from now, when we must import 60 per cent instead of 40 
per cent, or 70 per cent instead of 45 per cent, they will be here 
asking for a duty of 50 cents. It is now over 100 per cent ad 
valorem, measured in terms of value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator does not want the state- 
ment to stand that the average rate in equivalent ad valorem is 
100 per cent on 33-cent wool? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I did not mean to say 
that, but I do say that there are classes of wool where it 
amounts to that. Perhaps not all of the wool, but some of the 
wool that goes into clothing pays that rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT, Very little of it, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it approaches very close 
to 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Wool that comes into this 
country in clothing must bear a duty of 33 cents a pound, and 
that, measured in terms of the value of the wool and the duty, 
approaches figures amounting to almost 100 per cent, varying 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is proposed to give this industry a further 
opportunity to develop, though all the progress of the United 
States, by reason of its expansion and agricultural develop- 
ment in the West has not resulted in the expansion of this 
industry. It is proposed to require the American people to pay 
even more than ever before for the wool which is used for 
blankets, for sweaters, for dresses, for suits, for vvercoats—to 
pay more to try to lead the woolgrowers in different parts of 
the country to increase the production of wool. There can be no 
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other explanation. There can be no justification for such 
high tariff duties unless it is based upon the belief that the in- 
dustry can be made to grow, can be made to take care of our 
demands and to take care of them at a reasonable price. But 
there is a point where it is uneconomical for a government to 
tax its people with high protective duties, and we have reached 
that point in wool. This bill will make the burden so excessive 
that the American people can not and will not bear it. 

Mr. President, there is another aspect of this question I will 
proceed to discuss. 

TENDENCY OF HIGH PROTECTIVE DUTIES TO CREATE TRUSTS. 

Mr. President, the high duties which have been levied upon 
raw wool and the iniquitous protective duties levied upon wool 
manufactures have, together with a tendency toward centraliza- 
tion, resulted in destroying individual initiative and have re- 
, Sulted in the consolidation of the wool industry in the hands of 
a few. 

According to the census the capital invested in the wool manu- 
facturing industry increased from $256,000,000 in 1899 to $450,- 
000,000 in 1909. Yet the extent to which the number of manufac- 
turing units decreased is astounding. In 1869, according to the 
census figures, there were 3,280 establishments engaged in manu- 
facturing wool; in 1879, 2.330; in 1889, 1,693; in 1899, 1,414; in 
1905, 1,213; in 1910, 1,124; and in 1915, 979, All this indicates 
that individual manufacturers were driven out of business, not 
by foreign competition, for there were no imports, but by exces- 
sive protective tariff duties, which tend to promote the creation 
of private monopolies. Unreasonably high protective tariff 
duties tend to promote profiteering; to encourage industrial 
gambling and speculation; to destroy private enterprise and 
ultimately lead to the creation of monopolies. 

During these years of high protective duties the American 
Woolen Co. has merged over 50 large independent companies 
into its organization, and now controls over 25 per cent of the 
domestic production of woolen and worsted cloth. It also fixes 
the prices; that is, the trade waits for this company’s semi- 
annual announcement and follows the prices named by this 
organization. 

Mr. President, what has destroyed these individual units? It 
was not foreign competition, for there was none. The indi- 
vidual manufacturing units of this industry were destroyed 
under protective tariff duties of the very highest kind; protec- 
tive tariff duties that were so offensive to the American public 
that they led to the complete repndiation, defeat, and eject- 
ment of the Republican administration in 1912. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tdaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING, I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
had Roosevelt been nominated in Chicago there would have 
been a defeat of the Republican Party, or that if there had 
been only one candidate nominated instead of two the Republi- 
can nominee would have been defeated? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There were two candidates 
nominated by the Republicans of this country because of the 
tariff, because there was a group of Republicans who were de- 
termined to protest the rates of duty which had been levied 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, who left their party because they 
wanted to register a protest against the extortions practiced 
upon the American people through that iniquitous tariff law 
and the control of the party by reactionary leaders, 

Mr. GOODING. That is the first time I have ever heard 
that statement made. I remember the circumstances surround- 
ing the Chicago convention; there was a division between two 
contending forces. It was not over the tariff, but it was be- 
tween two men; that is about all; nothing more and nothing 
less. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know of any Sena- 
tor on this floor who has indirectly more severely denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich law than has the Senator from Idaho who has 
just spoken. He has denounced the manufacturers as getting 
everything out of that law, stating that they had the big end of 
it. The only time that the manufacturers had the big end was 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, because wool has been free since 
1913. Yet the Senator now stands on the floor and asks me a 
question which would lead me to believe that he thinks the 
Payne-Aldrich law was all right. 

Mr. GOODING. No. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
not any right to think that at all. I merely said that it was not 
the tariff question which divided the Republican Party in 1912 at 
all. We have always been a unit on that on all occasions. So 
far as the principle of protection is concerned, I do not think 
there was a difference to any great extent in the two platforms 


adopted in that year; both stood for protection. 
ever, that the Payne-Aldrich law was not right. 

ay spas of Massachusetts. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say 

Mr. GOODING. That law was an outrage—there is not any 
question about that—so far as the wool duties were concerned 
and so far as the compensatory duties were concerned. That is 
not only true of the Payne-Aldrich law but is true also of the 
Dingley law, in which that clause was first inserted. I de- 
nounce that legislation now; I have always denounced it; and 
I expect to continue to denounce it. It is for that reason that 
it is now changed in the pending bill to a scoured basis; so 
that the importers can not now take off all the heavy parts of 
the fleece and merely bring in the light wool. However, I shall 
not take up the Senator's time to discuss how well they did the 
job; how, instead of bringing in wool shrinking 663 per cent, 
they brought it in shrinking 40 per cent. It is too long a story 
with which to take up the Senator’s time, and he is very kind 
to have yielded so long. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Idaho 
has admitted that the Payne-Aldrich law was an outrage. I 
give him credit for having sufficient respect for the judgment 
of the American people to believe that they would repudiate 
its outrageous provisions in the first election that followed its 


enn J 

Mr. GOODING. The point I make is that in the campaign 
of 1912 the tariff was not the issue, but there was an issue 
between two men. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going into the his- 
tory of the campaign of 1912, but everyone ought to know that 
one of the great issues of that campaign was Schedule K; and 
perhaps no feature of any tariff bill has ever been so much 
discussed upon the public platform and in the press as was 
Schedule K in the campaign of 1912. Ex-President Taft will 
not agree with the Senator from Idaho that Schedule K was 
not an issue in 1912. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

v on WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated the number of mills 
in the United States, the number showing a decrease. I pre- 
sume he has the figures as to the number of spindles now in 
operation in the United States. Those figures will show an 
increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have stated that there was 
a very substantial increase in the capital invested in the indus- 
try, and I gave the figures showing such increase; there is no 
doubt the industry has grown; but what I am saying is that 
protective tariff duties tend to lead to the creation of monopo- 
lies and of trusts and tend to drive the little fellow out of 
business; and the figures which I have given are some con- 
tribution to that conclusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator as to that, 
because it is a question of principle that the little fellow, if he 
has protection, can live, and if he does not have it he can not 
live. However, I will not interrupt the Senator further, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, to such an 
extent did these industries consolidate that under these high 
protective duties the American Woolen Co., as I have heretofore 
stated, which now produces 25 per cent of all the dress and 
woolen goods manufactured in this country, consolidated 50 
separate independent factories into one of the largest and most 
prosperous organizations in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that the great 
growth of the American wool industry, as to the amount of 
capital invested, came during the time when we had free 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think undoubtedly the 
American Woolen Co. made large sums of money during the 
war, at which time wool was being admitted free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had reference to the consolidations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
I win give the Senator the figures on Monday. Fifty great 
plants, many of them located in communities with which I am 
personally familiar, some in my own State and others in vari- 
ous portions of New England and other sections of the country, 
have been consolidated, and I venture to say that nearly all 
of them were consolidated before 1914, when free wool became 
operative, 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the whole United States, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to eall the 
Senator's attention to the fact—and ft is very kind for him to 
yield so frequently—that this is the age of centralization 
everywhere and in every industry; there is no exception to that 


I agree, how- 
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rule, so far as I know. It is true of the steel industry and it 
is true of every other industry; there can be no question about 
that. It is an era of centralization and organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it is a significant fact 
that the movement toward consolidation and high protective 
tariff duties have gone together. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take up any more time. The 
many interruptions during the course of my remarks have lead 
to the prolongation of my argument. I simply wish to state that 
I may desire to resume the floor for a short time on Monday— 
for I assume there will not be a vote taken to-night—in order 
further to enlarge upon what I have said to-day. 

Mr. President, I desire to make the following conclusions by 
way of— 

RECAPITULATION, 

Mr. President, the foregoing discussion clearly shows: 

(1) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound on wool 
is the highest ever levied in any tariff law, excluding from 
consideration the joker clause in the emergency law. 

(2) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool 
is 50 per cent higher than the average rate in operation under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, and on certain grades of wool where the 
shrinkage is low it is considerably more than 50 per cent higher. 

(3) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool 
is at least 33 per cent more—in some cases even higher—than 
that named in the House bill. 

(4) That the bracket sliding scale of duties through which 
the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool is levied is 
objectionable because it is deceptive and can not be adminis- 
tered in such a way as to avoid litigation, 

(5) That the domestic production of wool, notwithstanding 
high protective duties, has not increased and that it is now 
necessary to import from 40 to 50 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption. 

(6) That the cost to the wool-manufacturing industry of the 
33 per cent duty on raw wool will be $72,600,000, which, when 
paid by the consumer, after pyramiding, will approximate 
$200,000,000—which figure excludes the increased cost to the 
public by reason of the manufacturers’ protective duties. 

(7) That high protective duties in the wool-manufacturing 
industry has tended to decrease the number of individual manu- 
facturing units and promote trust control of the industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has reiterated time and again the declaration that 
Congress has increased the cost of the coat which is worn and 
has increased the cost of blankets. On what basis does the 
Senator from Massachusetts say that Congress has increased 
the cost of coats or blankets? Where is the beginning? Under 
the days of free wool or under the emergency tariff act? Did 
Congress increase the cost of the coat when the cloth of which 
a coat is made in April, 1920, brought $5.85 a yard? There 
was not one penny of duty on wool at that time. Did Con- 
gress make that price $5.85 a yard, or did it not? To-day, 
with a duty of 45 cents a pound upon the scoured content of 
wool, the same cloth is sold for $2.50 a yard. Did Congress 
make the price $5.85 in the first instance, and did it make the 
price $2.50 in the second instance, or did the trade, the busi- 
ness, make the prices? If it were a fact that free scoured 
content wool results in the production of a cloth costing $5.85 
per yard and that a duty of 45 cents a pound insures a cloth 
costing only $2.50 a yard, it seems to me, then, that we ought 
better put on a duty and lower the price. 

But, Mr. President, let us be honest in the discussion of this 
question. The man who manufactured and sold that article at 
$5.85 sold it for that price because he could get it. The 
manufacturer who is selling that same article for $2.50 a yard 
to-day is selling it for that price because he can not get any 
more. That is all there is to it, and it demonstrates two 
things: First, that the tariff has had no effect in fixing the 
price of that yard of cloth; and, secondly, that the price was 
fixed by the amount the trade would bear. 

Mr. President, the tariff did not add to that. You talk about 
raising the price of woolen goods. The duty to-day is 45 cents 
a pound upon the scoured content of the wool. The duty under 
the pending bill is 33 cents a pound, or 12 cents a pound less. 
Then, in God’s name, how can any man claim that reducing 
the tariff 12 cents a pound upon the scoured content is going 
to increase the cost of woolen goods? 

It is not going to affect the price of the woolen goods. The 
price of those goods is coming down. It is bound to come down. 
It comes down in a single month. For instance, let us take 
July of 1921. The same product sold for $2.72 at that time. 
In February, 1922, it sold for $2.50. The emergency tariff law 
went into effect on the 27th day of May, 1921. It did not 
stop the downward course of the price of these goods. It fol- 


lows the economic law of supply and demand, and supply and 
demand always means the measure of the pocketbook that is to 
make the purchase. That is the thing which determines the 
prices. When the manufacturer finds that he can not sell that 
article for $5.85 any longer, he begins to lower the price, and he 
keeps on lowering it until he can sell it, until somebody will 
take his product. The tariff duty had practically no effect; 
otherwise, it would have been cheaper with no tariff upon it 
than it would with a tariff of 45 per cent, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was twice as much when there was no tariff on the 
wool itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, the Senator 
was talking about prices at a normal time and at the present 
time when there is a very great depression in the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator argue that 
tariff duties will have no effect upon prices in the future? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am arguing that the condition of the 
country is the thing that will determine the prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And not tariff duties? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tariff duties ordinarily will have some 
effect; yes. It was an abnormal spending time in 1920 that 
made that excessively high price. The freedom of those goods 
from a tariff duty upon the wool did not seem to keep down the 
prices, and the placing of the duty will not drive the price 
beyond what the public will be willing to pay for those articles, 
and it will not stop close domestic competition. 

It is true that the manufacturer took advantage of the 1909 
tariff law, and when he was given a differential on the basis 
of 33 cents per pound on the scoured content he only paid the 
difference in the tariff to the extent of an average of 18 cents 
per pound. We will admit that, and, measured by that, you 
can say that this is a raise in the tariff, but if he had paid 
what he was supposed to pay and the farmer had gotten the 
benefit of the full 11 cents a pound upon the grease wool, and 
the manufacturer had paid 33 cents upon the scoured content, 
then he would have been paying the same duty that we are 
fixing here to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. What the Senator has said has interested 
me very much, but my correspondents, merchant tailors in 
Ohio, have written me that within a few days after the pending 
bill was reported to the Senate the American Woolen Mills 
sent out notices advancing the price of all their woolens from 
10 to 45 cents per yard, and within the last 30 days—possibly 
a little longer than that—I have been advised by some of these 
same people that there was another advance of 10 to 45 cents 
a yard. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is true, it verifies exactly what 1 
have been saying, namely, that the price will be fixed by the 
demand and the condition of the country rather than by the 
tariff. We have not changed the tariff, and if we do change it 
it will be changed downward and not upward. Therefore that 
is not an excuse. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 
Mr. McCUMBER,. Let me answer the Senator fully. 
Mr. POMERENE, All right. 


Mr. McCUMBER. What is the fact? Conditions are picking 
up a little. I will not say what the cause it. I will not say 
that it is in anticipation of a protective tariff, because that 
would bring up a question on which we might differ; but it is 
admitted that conditions are picking up and people are begin- 
ning to spend more, and the moment the manufacturers and 
others notice that they begin to raise the prices to see if they 
ean not get a little more for their products. It is on the same 
principle that this importer and manufacturer of goods said 
that if this tariff bill went through he would have to raise 
the price of his coats $4.50 and the price of his overcoats $7.50. 
notwithstanding the fact that this tariff bill reduces the duty 
per pound of scoured content 12 cents per pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course I would be less 
than candid if I did not say that supply and demand to some 
extent control these prices; but I do not think—and I say this 
with all due respect—that the Senator’s answer is a complete 
answer. It may be that these prices were tremendously high, 
as we all know they were. It may be that they had some 
thought that these tariff duties on the manufactured product 
as well as upon the raw material might have been increased or 
might have been decreased, and it may be that they were not 
decreased as much as they thought. To say that that has had 
no influence, howeyer, is something that I can not accept. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not say that. On the contrary, I 
said that, of course, it has some influence. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am glad to hear the Senator make that 
statement, - 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that a moment ago; but it is not 
the real, governing thing that fixes the prices. 

There is another matter that I want to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts to consider for a little while. I do not ask him 
to answer it now. The sheep industry in this country, accord- 
ing to those who are best qualified to speak upon the subject, 
has decreased enormously in the last 12 or 15 years. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who has been in that in- 
dustry for years, tells me that the number of sheep in the 
United States in 1900—I think that was about the highest 
peak—was about 60,000,000, and that it is now about 35,000,000, 
The industry is about 45 per cent dead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. Do you want to save it? If it is 45 per cent sick 
and there is 55 per cent of a living chance, do you want to give 
it the living chance by whatever tariff is necessary to uphold 
it? 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose merely to 
give the accurate figures from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will correct the figures after the Senator 
gives them to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The peak was reached in 1903, 
when the number was 63,965,000. For 1920, the number is 
given as 45,067,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not the same relation, 
but I am informed that the difference lies in this fact: You 
send out your officials to get the number of sheep. Sometimes, 
in some seasons of the year, they count the lambs. They are 
pretty good-sized. In the next spring they will not count the 
lambs because they are so small, and they count only the 
grown sheep, and the records therefore do not agree. So I 
have tried to get from those who are in the business, taking 
a particular month in the year when the lambs are about the 
same size, the total number of sheep that year in the United 
States and then the number in the corresponding month of a 
year 10 or 15 years after that. In that way they ought to have 
it pretty accurately; and they tell me that it ranges not quite 
as high as the 63,000,000 that the Senator has given, but from 
about 60,000,000 at the highest down to about 35,000,000 at the 
present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I interpose to say 
that I do not think there are any figures more accurate than 
those furnished by the Department of Agriculture, nor do 
I think there is any source of information on the subject that 
is more accurate. It is undoubtedly true, and the department 
doubtless will admit, that their figures are not accurate. In- 
deed, the schedule shows that at every census the figures are 
revised, sometimes revised upward and sometimes revised 
downward, reaching back to 1870; but these figures, I think, 
must be accepted as being as accurate as any that can be 
secured. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us suppose that that is accurate, and 
that the industry is 60 per cent alive: Should we bring it back 
to 100 per cent of good, healthy condition? I believe it is 
for the interest of this country that we do so. z4 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Presiđent, if the Senator 
will pardon me, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatusH] 
has been arguing—but the Senator from North Dakota has not 
been present all the time—that our efforts in that direction in 
the past by high protective duties have not resulted in the 
increase that is to be hoped for; and he argues that we could 
not reasonably expect, accordingly, that the increase which is 
obviously to be desired would result from these high duties. 
Does the Senator take a different view of the matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that a good rate of duty, which 
will allow the farmers living in parts of the country where the 
price of land is quite high to raise a few sheep in addition 
to their other farming business, will tend to increase the 
number. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has not in the past, though. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have had some pretty hard times for 
the sheep industry in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The last two or three years have 
been pretty severe. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. They certainly have. The industry in my 
State has been going down, because land is so high that we 
can not afford to pasture our sheep upon it. If the sheep in- 
dustry should be more valuable in some sections of the State 


it could be continued, but if it is going down it can not be 
5 £t 

T. of Montana. But the argument of the Senator 
is that the production is going down because of conditions en- 
hinge BR yam to the tariff, and that the tariff does not seem 

a 5 I do not think 
Presiden States like Ohio, Kentucky, the Vi ias, 
and the Carolinas, where they raise a n SAbie BS 0 
sheep, they will raise a greater number if it will pay them to 
raise them. Those are good agricultural States, 

The whole question, in a nutshell, is this: Should we give the 
farmers 33 cents per pound protection on the scoured content 
of their wool? If we should, that will be the basis of all the 
other duties. I think they are entitled to it. They should have 
had that in the act of 1909 ; it was intended that they should 
have it. They did not get it, but they will get it under this act. 

If we increase that rate to 83 cents a pound we will have to 
give a compensatory duty, of course, upon the products of the 
woolen mills. We have tried to give that in a way that would 
exactly measure the 33 cents a pound upon the scoured content, 
after making due allowance for the waste. 

In addition to that we have given a duty for protection, and 
that seems to me to be the whole question: Have we made the 
protective rates too high? 

I think not. As TI stated, the ad valorem on the manufactured 
product will be very much below that of the Payne-Aldrich 
law. It should not increase, but ought to decrease the cost of 


all woolen fabrics. 

This is a beautiful piece of cloth [exhibiting]. I went with- 
out a new suit of clothes just as long as I could, but finally 
had to get one the other day, and I know the cloth is not as 
heavy or as good as this sample, which is quoted at $2.50 a 
yard. Yet I paid $90 for the suit I just bought. It takes 3} 
yards to make a suit, and the price of the suit I bought was 
$90. With some tailors they run as high as $100 or $125. The 
little duty upon the cloth is a bagatelle compared with the labor 
cost and the overhead costs in the cost of a suit of clothes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in the New York World of July 22, 
and also in the other New York papers, headlines like these: 

Eighteen-million-dollar blow to f: 
bill Sale Guggenheims to collect tolk. Caile it anns eo Sali 
weevil in South, 

Referring to a statement of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SsarnJ, I hardly think that is fair to the Ameri- 
can people. I have before me the Tariff Commission's summary, 
and I want to show now just what the production of this 
product is in the United States, the amount imported, and the 
total value of the product. On page 17 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information the Tariff Commission make this statement: 

Description and uses: Arsenlous acid or white arsenic, the most im- 
portant and the commonest form of arsenic in commerce, is an acid 
anhydride rather than a true acid. It is also known simply as 
“‘arsenic"™ or as arsenic trioxide. Arsenlous acid is a white insoluble 
powder with a slightly metallic taste and vaporizes without melting 
when heated in the open. Arsenic acid is chemically different and is 
obtained by oxidation of white arsenic. It oceurs in commerce as a 
true acid, a thick sirupy liquid packed in steel drums, and in the form 
of the acid anhydride—arsenic pentoxide, which by the addition of 
water forms arsenic acid. Both of these acids, as well as all soluble 
Salts of ee are extremely poisonous. 

A acid is used in the manufacture of insecticides, chiefly 
lead and calcium ‘arsenates, in plate-giass manufacture, as a preserva- 
8 hides, and in the manufacture of arsenic acid and arsenic 
sa 


ie acid is used im the preparation of organic medicinal 
chemicals containing arsenic, and its salts have medicinal uses, 


Mark all the uses of this item in the United States, It is used 
in the manufacture of plate glass, in the preservation of green 
hides, and in medicinal preparations. What is the production? 
What are the imports? And what is the value of the whole 
product? The commission further say: 

The domestic 83 of white arsenic has increased from 1,497 
short tons in 1910 to 6,323 short tons, valued at $1,213,000, in 1518. 
The 1919 output was 6,029 tons. White arsenic is obtained chiefiy in 
the United States as a by-product of smelting copper and lead ores, 
Arsenic acid is manufactured by oxidizing white arsenic by means of 
either nitric acid or chlorine, 
aged 25,70 pounds valved e ana bato Cona SMAS Bet 

pn da Abd r England, and Belgium. Later statistics follow. 

I am not going to take the importations of the nine months of 
1921, of 2,705,635 pounds; but I am going to take 7,479,485 pounds 
for the year 1920 and add it to the produetion in the United 
States. That amounts to only 20,000,000 pounds. The value of 
the whole 20,000,000 pounds, including the duty and everything 
else, was $1,339,826, Taking the amount in the year of greatest 
manufacture in the United States, and that brought in during 
the year of greatest importation, and adding them together, it 
gives 20,000,000 pounds, and at 2 cents a pound the tariff would 


that 15 wholly true, Mr. 
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amount to $400,000. There is quite a difference between $18,- 
000,000 and $400,000. Taking the imports alone the duty would 
amount to something over $100,000 at 2 cents a pound during 
the year of highest importations ; but assuming it affected every 
pound produced in the United States and every pound imported 
it would amount to only $400,000, and it has been used in the 
manufacture of plate glass for the preservation of green hides, 
in chemical compounds, and for medicinal purposes in all parts 
of the United States. It is absurd to say that it costs the cotton 
growers of the South $18,000,000, when the whole cost, for all 
that was produced, and all that was imported, was $1,339,826. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Whether it is $18,000,000 or $400,000 it is a 
tax of 2 cents in favor of the smelters, and the burden is on the 
farnier who buys the articles. That is the truth about it, 
whether it is $400,000 or $18,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT, ‘There is quite a difference between the two. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a burden of 2 cents a pound in favor 
of the smelters, giving them a tariff on the by-product and im- 
posing a burden on the men who. have to buy it. 

Mr. SMOOT, Whatever they use, if you can count the 2 
cents a pound it would be that much burden upon them; but 
great quantities of it are used in the manufacture of plate 
glass, great quantities are used for medicinal purposes, and 
these figures cover every purpose for which it is used in all the 
United States, not in one section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. Président, I do not think we can get 
a vote to-day on this schedule, and I am fearful that if we 
should attempt to call for a yea-and-nay vote we would have 
difficulty in obtaining a quorum at this hour in the afternoon 
on Saturday. Under the circumstances I shall not ask for the 
further consideration of the tariff bill this afternoon, I under- 
stand the Senator from Washington has a bill he would like to 
bring up for very short discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, during the course 
of the debate a colloquy ensued between the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Goobixa] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Walen] concerning the importance of the Payne-Aldrich law 
in connection with the election of 1912, and the statement was 
made in that connection that the tariff was not an issue in that 
campaign as between the two wings of the Republican Party. I 
read from the platform of the Progressive Party adopted in 
Chicugo on August 7, 1912, as follows: 


We demand tariff revision because the present tariff is male to the 
people of the United States. Fair dealing toward the people requires 
un immediate dowuward revision of those schedules wherein duties are 
shown to be unjust or excessive. 

. * . . . ». * 


We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. The 
Republican organization is in the hands of those who have broken, and 
5 again be trusted to keep, the promise of necessary downward 

So it is a fact that at least one-half of the Republican Party 
in 1912 was protesting aguinst the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I inquire of Sena- 
tors in charge of the tariff bill if it is their expectation to reach 
a vote on the woolen schedule or any important segment of it 
on Monday? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope so. I hope to dispose of the first 
woolen proposition, both as to carpet wool and as to the duty 
upon scoured content. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had hoped very much that we would 
not be expected to vote upon the main portion of the matter— 
that Is, the duty on the scoured content—until Tuesday. There 
are some of us who have to be away on Monday to fill engage- 
ments which we can not very well break. We have been pretty 
patient in our attendance here for many weeks past, and I 
had hoped the matter might go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. McOUMBER. The Senator can easily understand that 
we can not continue one step beyond in the schedule until we 
have first determined the duty upon the wool itself. 

Mr. WARREN. As a matter of fact, all the matters relating 
to wool and wool cloth are related to the rate on the scoured 
content of the wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is necessarily so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that, of course. I thought 
there might have been some things passed over in the previous 
portion of the bill upon which the Senate would be ready to 
vote, which might be taken up on Monday, However, if the 
Senator insists 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the discussion will be concluded 
on Monday, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To be frank, there are some of us who 
would like to have a little consultation about the wool schedule. 
We would like a little time in which to consult, So far as I 
am concerned, the consultation is to be carried on in a very 
friendly manner toward the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. McCUMBHER, No one can say on any. morning whether 
we will get a vote that day before evenin . I hope we shall be 
able to get a yote upon it on Monday. It will depend upon the 
discussion, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. For example, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has a bill of immense importance, the river 
and harbor legislative bill, which he gave notice the other day 
should be passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope we can pass it this evening. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope so. If not, it can be taken up 
on Monday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I could not consent to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 do not understand that the Senator from 
Washington is going to ask that the bill he has in charge shall 
be passed this evening? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not ask that it be 
passed to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CLAIM. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 324) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, requested and directed to reexamine and restate the ac- 
count of advances and expenditures made by the State of North Carolina 
for military purposes in the War of 1812 to 1815 with Great Britain, 
computing interest on said advances and expenditures according to the 
rule which was applied in the settlement of a like account of the State 
of Maryland under provisions of the act of Congress approved the 

day of March, 1857, and which was afterwards a 
claims of the States of Massachusetts, Maine (July, 1870 „New York, 
Pennsylyania, South Carolina, and Delaware, and report to the Senate 
the result of such statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the resolution, 
but I hope the Senator from North Carolina will have better 
luck than New York had. New York's account was audited and 
checked up in every conceivable way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether we will have any 
luck. We merely want a statement of the account. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Congress has consistently refused to 
appropriate the money which it owes to New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We just want to be put on a par with New 
York, and get the information. ’ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish the Senator better luck than 
New York has had. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and was 


agreed to. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to make 
a report, as in executive session, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of two nominations of chaplains in the Navy, to go to 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, 
as in executive session, to make a report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs of nominations, to go to the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar, 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10766) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, with 
the understanding that any objected item or amendment shall 
go over. I ask simply for the adoption of such amendments as 
may be agreed to without any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will also have it understood that 
in case there is objection later, after investigation, he will con- 
sent to a reconsideration of the vote by which any amendment 
was agreed to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall ask for a reconsideration 
of any item that may be adopted to-day in case a request is 
made for its reconsideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For that purpose I have no objection to 
temporarily laying aside the tariff bill for the balance of the 
day. I ask unanimous consent for that purpose, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read for action 
on the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Secretary will report the first amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 2, after line 22, to insert: 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to purchase, as a pars of said 
waterway, the existing Lake Drummond Canal, together with all prop- 
erty rights and franchises appertaining thereto, at a price of not to 
exceed $500,000, in accordance with the report submitted in House Com- 
mittee Document No. 5, Sixty-seventh Congress, second on, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment may 
go over. The Senators from North Carolina are interested in it, 
and there are some Senators who are opposed to it. So I ask 
that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 4, after line 18, to insert: 

Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 821, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I notice that the project is 
predicated upon the report, House Document No. 321. What is 
the approximate amount of money contemplated by the several 
projects recommended by the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The obligations upon the Gov- 
ernment with respect to those projects reported by the com- 
mittee will be something over $2,000,000; that is, for all the 
projects recommended by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. The total expenditure to be estimated under 
these amendments of the committee will be something like 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A little over $2,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 6, after line 4, to insert: 

Noyo River, Calif., in accordance with the re 
Document No. 679, Sixty-sixth Congress, secon 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of line 13, 
to insert the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That no work shall be done above the Webster 
Street and Harrison Street Bridges until those bridges have been re- 
moved or so altered, in accordance with plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers, as to provide table facili- 
ties for navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 10, to insert: 

Umpqua River, bar and entrance, Oreg., in accordance with report 
3 in House Document No. 913, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

., Acme to entrance, in accordance with rt 
submitted tn An Document No 172. Sixty-fifth Congress, bret 
session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

Lake Washington Ship Canal, Wash., below the locks, in accordance 
with report submitted in House Document No. 324, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 2, to insert: 

Wrangell Harbor, Alaska, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House 3 No. 161, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 9, to insert: 

Galena River Lock, Illinois. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
-The next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, after the word 
“authorized,” to strike out “and directed,” so as to read: 
Src. 5. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to construct six seagoing hopper dredges for use in a alg age ol and 
c, Pacific, and 
3 from appropriations 
or the preservation and 


rt submitted in House 
session. 


. 


maintenance work on authorized projects on the Atlan 
Gulf coasts, the cost of said dredges to be 
heretofore made, or to be hereafter made, 


maintenance of existing river and harbor works, and for the prosecu- 
tion of such projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable 
in the interests of commerce and navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 21, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 9. That hereafter no project shall be considered by any commit- 
tee of Congress with a view to its adoption, except with a view to a 
survey, if five years have elapsed since a report upon a survey of such 
project has been submitted to Congress pursuant to law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 2, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 10. That any work of improvement herein adopted. and any 
ublic work on canals, rivers, and harbors heretofore adopted by 
‘ongress, may be prosecuted by direct appropriations, by continuing 
contracts, or by both direct appropriations and continuing contracts. 
as rests be provided in any act making appropriations to carry on such 
works, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 11. That owners, agents, masters, and clerks of vessels and 
other craft plying upon the navigable waters of the United States, and 
all individuals and corporations engaged in transporting their own 

upon the navigable waters of the United States, shall furnish 
Such statements relative to vessels, passengers, freight, and tonnage 
as may be required by the Secretary of War: Provided, That this shall 
not apply to the rafting of logs except upon a direct request upon the 
owner to furnish specific information. s 

That every person or persons n the provisions of this 
act shall, for each and every offense, Hable to a fine of $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two months, to be enforced in any district 
court in the United States within whose territorial jurisdiction such 
offense may have been committed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec.12. That the contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress 
2 the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition 
that such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writ- 
ing that paragraph 8 of such contract be amended to read as follows: 

8. The payment of the amount herein agreed to be paid, or any 
part of same, to the said canal compan 
condition that the Boston, Cape Cod & 
in writing, any and all claims of any nature whatsoever that it may 
have against the President, the Director Genera] of Railroads, or the 
United States, and upon such release the Director General of Railroads 
shall release the company from any claim or demand against the com- 
pany growing out of Federal control.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That amendment will have to 
go over. There is objection to it and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Loben] is not here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 15, line 17, to change the section number from “9” 
to “13.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 7, to insert: 

Gowanus Creek Channel ffom the foot of Percival Street to Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. T., with a view to deepening the same to 26 
feet at mean low water. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. At this point I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wash‘g- 
ton offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Rrabixd CLERK, On page 17, after line 11, following 
the amendment just agreed to, insert the following: 


Buffalo, outer and inner harbor, and Buffalo Creek, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 17, line 16, after the word “ navigation,’ to insert 
“and extending in a straight line in front of the dock of Edge- 
water about three-quarters of a mile farther north,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Hudson River Channel, along the water front of Weehawken and 
Edgewater, N. J., with a view to providing a depth of 40 feet at 
mean low water or such lesser depth as may be necessary to serve the 
interests of navigation and extending in a straight line in front of 
the dock of Edgewater about three-quarters of a mile farther north. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 21, to 
Insert: 

Oyster Creek, Atlantic County, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 22, to insert: 

Shrewsbury River, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


is to be upon the express 
ew York Canal Co. waives, 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 4, to insert: | 


Manasquan Inlet, N. J. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page. 18, after. line 5, to insert: | 


Passaic “Rivyer, N. J., above the Montclair and Greenwood Lake 
railway bridge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 11, to insert: 

Herring Bay and Rockhole Creek, Md. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 22, after the word 
“with,” to strike out Black“ and insert Back,” so as to 
read: 

8 el connecting York River, Va., with Back Creek to Slaight's 
W. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, after the word 
basin,” to strike out “between Craney Island and the city of 
Norfolk” and insert “in the vicinity of Craney Island,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., with a view to providing an anchorage basin. in 
the vicinity of Craney Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


Tallahatchie and Coldwater Rivers, Miss., and the tributaries of these 
rivers, with a view to ae eee. for flood prevention and determin- 
ing the extent to which the United States should cooperate with the 
Stute and other communities and interests in carry: out such plans, 
its share being based on the value of protection to na on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “ Manassa” and insert“ Nevassa,” so as to read: 


AARDS ETAR Fear River, below Wilmington, N. C., and between Wilmington 
ev. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 20, after the word 
“Mill.” to strike out “Gut” and insert “Cut,” so as to read: 

Mill Cut, North Harlowe, Craven County, N. C. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to strike out: 

Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 1, to insert: 


Waccamaw River from Red Bluff, S. C., to Pireway, N. C., with a view 
to providing a 4-foot channel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 7, to insert: 
Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 8, to insert: 
St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to Palatka. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. In line 9 I move to amend 
by striking out “ Palatka” and “Sanford.” My col- 
league [Mr. FLETCHER], who is the author of the original 
amendment, wishes to have the change made that is now pro- 
er. by the amendment just offered by me, and I, too, desire its 
adoption. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 20, after line 9, to insert: 

Bayou Chico, Fla. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 10, to insert: 

Blackwater Bay and River, Fla. 


Tue amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 11, to insert: 
3 River, from Branford, Fla., to Channel No. 4, near Cedar 

ey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 22, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “Mississippi” and insert “ Tennessee,” 
so as to read: 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal connecting the Tom- 
bigbee and Tennessee Rivers, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 22; to insert: 


West: side Missi i River at St. Paul, Min 
establishing a reggie a ul, Minn, with a view of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to strike out: 

Waterway from Bayou Teche, La., to the Mermentau River. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment be 
disagreed. to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

one next amendment was; on page 21, after line 2, to strike 
ou 


Waterway from Lake Charles, La., to the Sabine River, Tex. and La., 
through the Calcasien River and the Intracoastal Waterway from Cal- 
casieu River, La., to Sabine River, Tex. and La. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that this amendment also 
be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 10, after the name 
= Boge, to strike out, Falaya and insert“ Falia,” so as to 
read: 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 11, to insert: 


Lake Fausse Pointe, La., with a view to securing a navigable channel 
by constructing and maintaining a canal from Grand Bayou to Sandy 
Point, or otherwise, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. After line 14, page 21, I move to insert 
the amendment which J send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 21, after line 14, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Bayou Bonfouca, La. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 21, after line 17, to insert: 


Tallahatehie and Coldwater ‘daring Miss., and the tributaries of 
these rivers, with a view to lans for flood protection and 
with the the extent to Which th the eat nited States should cooperate 
with the W 5 5 ang other communities and interests in carrying out 
such plans, being based om the value of protection to 
navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2%, after line 23, to insert: 

Intracoastal canal’ from the Mississippi River at or near New 
Orleans, La., to Corpus Christ!, Tex. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that amendment be 
disagreed to, as it is covered by an amendment which was 
adopted a moment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, at 
the top of page. 22, to insert: 


Sabine-Neches Canal, with a view to revetment of north bank from 
what is known as Blands Bend Road, on the north, through the city 
to the southern limits of said city. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 5, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “ Sioux City, Iowa,” and insert “ Cham- 
berlain, S. Dak.,” so as to read: 


Missouri River, between Kansas eg Ey Kans., from the upper end of 
Quindaro Bend, and Chamberlain, 8. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 8, to insert: 

Canoe Creek, Henderson 8 Ky., at its junction with the Ohio 
River, with Peete to dredging an establishing a harbor of refuge. 

The amendment was agreed ae 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 13, to insert: 

Mississippi River, at Nauvoo, III. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 14, to insert: 

Mississippi River, at Dallas City, III. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 17, to insert: 

Petoskey Harbor, Mich. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 18, to in 


sert: 
Cheboygan 2 Mich., with a view to being dredged to the depth 
of 16 — from the State Street Bridge to Elm Street, in the city of 


Phe aan amendment was agreed to. 


1922. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 


Nlinois River, III., with a view to preparing plans, and estimates of 
cost, for the prevention and control of fi on said river and its 
tributaries, and to determining the extent to which the United States 
and local interests should cooperate in carrying out such plans. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


Wilson Harbor, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 16, to insert: 


Wilson Harbor, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 1, after the name 
“Niagara River,” to strike out: 

And Tonawanda Creek. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 1, to insert: 


Tonawanda Creek, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 


Bloomfield Creek, Staten Island, N. X. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Oakland Harbor, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After line 9, on page 25, I offer 
the amendment which I seud to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Rrape CLERK. On page 25, after line 9, it is proposed 
to insert: 

e d th 

Per oe oe e t ere | 
States should maintain the channel if it is deepened to 25 feet by the 
port commission of Vancouver, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 25, after line 11, to insert: 

English Bay, St. Paul Island, Alaska. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 15, to in- 
sert: 

Hilo Harbor, Hawaii. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 16, to in- 
sert: 

Kahului Harbor. Hawaii. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 17, to in- 
sert the following new section: 

Sec, 14. That the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission 
is hereby extended from Cairo, III., to the Head of the Passes and to 
the tributaries and outlets of the Mississippi River, in so far as they 
are affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, that completes 
the bill with the exception of the amendments which have been 
passed over. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the unanimous-Consent agreement, until 
Monday next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until Monday, July 24, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


SENATE, 


Monpay, July 24, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Goodin Nicholson Stanley 
Ball Harrel Norbeck Sterling 
Borah Heflin Oddie Swanson 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Overman Trammell 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Phipps Underwood 
Cameron Kellog, Pomerene Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick Ransdell Walsb, Mass. 
Caraway add wson Walsh, Mont. 
Colt Robinson Warren 
Culberson MeCumber Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Cummins McLean Smi Willis 
Curtis McNary Smoot 
Dial Nelson Spencer 
Elkins New Stanfield 

Mr. CURTIS, I wish to announce that the Senator from 


New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] is detained on official business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] is absent owing to illness in his family, 
and that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent by 
reason of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 


RAILROAD SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Colorado 
for a moment. 


Mr. NICHOLSON, I desire to have read a telegram which 


I have received from citizens of my State, which is self-explan- 
atory. 


The telegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


(Western Union telegram.) 
DELTA, COLO., July 23, 1922. 
SAMUEL D. NICHOLSON, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 


At a meeting held in Delta this morning, attended by representa- 
tives from Montrose, Coalcreek, Olathe, California, Mesa Ita, Cedar- 
edge, Hotchkiss, and Paonia, It was decided that the railroad situation 
must be relieved or financial ruin faced. Both Delta and Montrose 
Counties’ perishable products are now ready to move. Ten thousand 
cars is the railroad estimate from the above sections. We ask that the 
National Government immediately take charge, both as to the labor and 
management of the railroads, and draft the necessary employees if 
other means fail. We further represent the National Government is 
interested financially. Five thousand cars or more come from the 
reclamation project located in the Uncompahgre Valley. The farmers 
are obligated to pay the Government, and they now demand protection 
in moving and gelling their crop, so their indebtedness may be met. 
We also request immediate action be taken to give the Labor Board 

wers that their mandates may be enforced both against capital and 


abor, 
WALTER J. HOLLANDS, Chairman. 
J. W. SARJENT, Secretary. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution adopted by Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union, No. 22, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, AND PLASTRRERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, NO. 22, 
Danbury, Conn., July 20, 1922. 

At_a special meeting of Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Local 
No. 22, held July 20, 1922, the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Whereas many thousands of wage earners have been out of em- 
ployment for the past year; and 

“Whereas manufactured goos are coming into our country from 
a Sue to the cheap labor conditions, in competition with Ameri- 
ean labor; 

“ Whereas if those conditions are allowed to continue our workers 
will still be in the army of unemployed, causing great suffering amon 
the workers and their families and reducing the American standard o 
living with low wages: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we go on record as favoring the tariff bill now in 
the United States Senate with the American v. uation clause on manu- 
factured goods, and a copy of this resolution be sent to our United 
States Senators at Washington, D. C.“ 

Membership, 55. 


CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
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Mr. McLEAN presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Norwalk, Conn., which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and the bodies of the petitions were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. GEORGE P. MCLEAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned, employees of the Young Hat Co., of Norwalk, 
Conn., respectfully 1 12 you and the other members of the Connecticut 
delegation to do all your power to enact a tariff bill as soon as 
possible in order to give adequate protection to men’s straw hats, as 
we do not want to be put on a wage level with the employees of con- 
cerns manufacturing hats in foreign countries. 


Hon. GEORGÐ P. MCLEAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned, employees of the Crofut & Knapp Co., of Nor- 
walk, Conn., respectfully urge you and the other members of the 
Connecticut delegation to do all in your power to enact a tariff bill 
as soon as possible in order to give adequate protection to men’s straw 
hats, as we do not want to be put on a wage level with the employees 
of concerns manufacturing hats in foreign countries. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by Branch No. 
17, the Chartered Society of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
America, of Elyria, Ohio, favoring very prompt passage of the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF AMALGAMATED LACE 
OPERATIVES OF AMERICA, LEVER SECTION, BRANCH No. 17, 


Elyria, Ohio, July 19, 1922. 
Senator FRANK B. WILLIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: At a meeting of Branch 17, ia, Ohio, of the Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America held on J 18, 1922, it was 
Resolved, That employment in the lace manufacturing industry has 
been decreasing steadily for the past 18 months or 2 years and to-day 
is extremely uncertain due to the fact that on many classes of laces 
domestic manufacturers can not compete with similar merchandise im- 
ported from abroad. That the de the enactment of the new tariff 
bill is against the interests of both the American manufacturers and 
the working men, and we call upon our representatives in the Senate 
and Congress to do all in their power to push the tariff bill to early 
completion so that the American manufacturers can again operate their 
mills for American labor and a living wage. 
Trusting you will see the necessity of immediate action in this 
matter, we are, 
fours respectfully, 
ARTHUR GILDER, President. 
CLYDE M. HOTCHEISS, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendinent and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3790) for the relief of Louis A. Hogne (Rept. No, 
834); and 

A bill (S. 3800) for the relief of C. Pateras & Sons and C. 
Lemos, owners of the Greek steamship Constantinos Pateras 
(Rept. No. 835). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3862) fixing the rank of the officer of the United 
States Army in charge of public buildings and grounds; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

‘By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3863) granting a pension to Alfred Haught; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3864) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to James Robert Allen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) for the relief of the 
citizens of Cradock, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 5 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY—GERMAN PATENTS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, some days ago I intro- 
duced a bill, being Senate bill No. 8852, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to ascertain the claims of American 
citizens against Germany and looking to the ultimate payment 
of those claims. A great deal has been said in reference to 
the property held by the Alien Property Custodian and its con- 
dition. I think it advisable at this time to review the facts 
surrounding this matter in order that they may appear in the 
Recorp in such a way as to be readily obtainable. 

The office of Alien Property Custodian was created by the 
act of October 6, 1917, known as the trading with the enemy 
act. Under that act as originally passed he was a mere con- 
servator of enemy property. After investigation and de- 
termination of its enemy ownership he was authorized to 
demand and receive all property of every kind and charac- 


ter situate in the United States and its insular possessions 
which belonged to persons, corporations, or firms resident in 
enemy territory. In pursuance of this authority he gave 
Public notice that persons having charge of such property. 
should make reports thereof to him, and within a few months 
he had received reports to the number of 40,000, which were 
followed by demands for the property so reported, which re- 
sulted in his taking over property in the United States and its 
possessions of all kinds and descriptions owned by the enemy 
and allies of the enemy to the value of perhaps $600,000,000. 
He found when this property was in hand that in a general 
way it consisted of two kinds: First, the individual invest- 
ment of a private German subject who invested his savings 
generally in small amounts in bonds, mortgages, or other 
Securities in the United States, and second, the investment of 
the large industrial and commercial concerns of Germany, 
generally financed by the imperial banks of that country in 
large industrial and commercial enterprises in America. 

When he had taken account of all of the stocks and other 
securities received by him he found that he had a controlling 
interest in more than 200 corporations and firms in the United 
States engaged in various lines of manufacture and commerce. 
Having caused the German stock holdings in these companies to 
be transferred to him, the Alien Property Custodian, being the 
controlling stockholder thereof, nominated and elected directors 
to represent him on the board of all these corporations, and 
they undertook the management thereof, 

After some experience in this work, two interesting facts 
developed: First, a large number of these corporations were 
mere “spy centers” filled with agents of the German Govern- 
ment who were officers or employees of the corporations and who 
were charged with the duty of making reports to Germany of 
industrial, commercial, and other conditions in the United States, 
and, second, all of them were making large profits, and most of 
them were engaged in lines of business which were enormously 
profitable on account of war conditions. In other words, they 
were engaged in the manufacture of products necessary for 
the war. Upon a contemplation of these facts it seemed to the 
Alien Property Custodian to be an unconscionable and even 
unmoral proceeding for him to spend his time and the Govern- 
ment's money carefully conserving this property of the enemy 
and so operate it as to result in enormous profits for the eneiny 
stockholders growing out of the very war for which they and 
their friends in Germany were responsible. A. Mitchell 
Palmer was then Alien Property Custodian. He appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, of which 
I was a member, and described this situation to the committee. 

It was the darkest day of the war in March, 1918. The enemy 
was within 50 miles of Paris and the world believed that Paris 
would fall. General Haig, of the British forces, had issued 
his famous statement that England was fighting with her back 
to the wall. Secretary of War Baker had just come back from 
the front with the gloomiest reports of conditions there. All 
the civilized world was mobilizing every energy to defeat the 
German onslaught. A. Mitchell Palmer, as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, stated to the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
that he could make his work an effective part of the war ma- 
chine by hitting the enemy where it would hurt if he could be 
given authority to loosen the strangle hold which Germany had 
secured upon the industry and commerce of the United States. 
He was asked how this could be done and replied that he 
should be given the power to sell enemy properties in his hands 
to American citizens, and with this power he would divest the 
Germans of their control of American industry. The commit- 
tee unanimously adopted an amendment to the trading with 
the enemy act offered by myself, granting to the Alien Property 
Custodian authority to sell these properties. The amendment, 
as finally adopted, was as follows: 

The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the powers 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other than money 
which has been or shall be, or which has been or shall be required 
to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over to him 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, 
acting under the supervision and direction of the President, and under 
such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have 
poner to manage such property and do any act or things in respect 

ereof or make any disposition thereof or of any part thereof, by 
sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may be 
or become appurtenant thereto or to the ownership thereof in like 
Manner as though he were the absolute owner thereof: Provided, 
That any property sold under this act, except when sold to the Unite 
States, shall sold only to American citizens, at public sale to the 
highest bidder, after public advertisement of time and place of sale, 
which shall be where the property or the major portion thereof is 
situated, unless the President, stating the reasons therefor, in the 
public interest shall otherwise determine: Prorided further, That 
when sold at public sale the Alien P rty Custodian, upon the order 
of the President stating the reasons therefor, shall have the right to 
reject ail bids and resell such property at public sale or otherwise as 
the President may direct. Any person purchasing property from the 
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Alien Property Custodian for an undisclosed principal, or for resale 
to a person not a citizen of the United States, or for the benefit of a 


person not a citizen of the United States, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction, shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both, 
and the property shall be forfeited to the United States. It be 
the duty of every corporation incorporated within the United States, 
and every unincorporated association or company or trustee or 

tees within the United States, issuing shares or certificates repre- 
senting beneficial interests to transfer such shares or certificates —— 
its, his, or their books into the name of the Alien Property Custodian 
upon mand, accompanied by the presentation of the certificates 
which represent such shares or beneficial interests. The Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian shall forthwith deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States, as hereinbefore provided, the proceeds of any such property or 
rights so sold by him. 

That amendment was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives without a roll-call vote, and in the Senate on a roll call 
only one vote was recorded against it. In the circumstances it 
amounted to a statement of the Congress of the war policy of 
the Government and a positive direction to the Alien Property 
Custodian to sell the properties of the kind described. 

The Alien Property Custodian then started upon his selling 
program. In order carefully to guard the integrity of these 
sales, to make certain that they were sold only to the highest 
bidder after wide advertisement and that the price should be 
adequate, and the purchaser a properly qualified American citi- 
zen, he requested President Wilson to appoint a committee on 
sales, Whose duty it was to pass upon each and every sale, upon 
the adequacy of the price, the character of the purchaser, and 
all other facts and circumstances connected therewith. The 
President appointed as members of this committee Cleveland H. 
Dodge, well-known capitalist and philanthropist, of New York, 
independent in politics; Otto T. Bannard, chairman of the board 
of the New York Trust Co, and once candidate for mayor of 
New York, a Republican; George L. Ingraham, former chief jus- 
tice of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a Democrat; Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit Trust 
Co., a Republican; and Benjamin Griswold, jr., head of the firm 
of Alexander Brown & Sons, bankers, Baltimore, a Democrat. 
Every publie sale made by the Alien Property Custodian was 
passed upon by this committee, which for months met every 
two or three days each week. No sale was approved by the Alien 
Property Custodian uniess it was approved by the committee. 
Every sale which was disapproved by the committee was disap- 
proved by the Alien Property Custodian, The committee's action 
was absolutely final. It seems perfectly clear that no collusion, 
fraud, or conspiracy with respect to these sales can be charged 
without impugning the integrity of this committee of high-class 
American citizens. 

After the selling program had started it was discovered that 
many of the properties were dependent for their business upon 
patents issued by the United States to the German subjects who 
owned the control of these companies and that in selling these 
industries it was necessary also to convey these patents. The 
Attorney General held that the patents could not be seized by 
the Alien Property Custodian under the trading with the enemy 
act. That law had provided with respect to enemy-owned pat- 
ents that the Federal Trade Commission could issue licenses 
to Americans to use German-owned patents, and after the war 
the German owners could recover the royaities as well as the 
patents. In other words, the same principle of careful conser- 
vation had been applied to the patents by the original act. The 
Alien Property Custodian again applied to Congress, giving the 
information that its policy of selling these properties could not 
be carried out unless there was a further amendment to the act, 
and the Congress unanimously passed a further amendment 
providing that patents might be seized and sold. That amend- 
ment provided as follows: 


c) If the President shall so require any money or other pro 
including (but not thereby limiting the generality of the abeve) pa 
ents, copyrights, applications therefor, and rights to apply fer the 
Same, trade-marks, choses in action, and rights and el: of every 
character and description, owing or belonging to or held for, by, on 
aecount of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or ally of 
enemy not Roag a license granted by the President hereunder, w. 
the President, investigation, shall determine is se owing or so 
belongs or is so held shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, deliv- 
ered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or the same may be 
seized by the Allen Property Custodian; and all property thus a red 
shall = held, administ and disposed of as elsewhere provi 


sfers, or assignments of patents, copy: 


ee ah ne conveyances, 
rights therein or any other rights); and 


beneficial interest in any corporation, association, or company, or trust 
it shall be the duty of the corporation, association, or company or 


equired erred, assi r 
delivered to the Allen Property Custodian or seized by him, and in lien 


shall be that provided by e: terms 
such prop- 


to and enforced 
st the net ‘oceeds received th 
Property Costodian or by the re United States oo 

It will thus be seen that while the war was on, for reasons 
which were good and sufficient, the Congress, after full consid- 
eration, deliberately adopted the policy of disposing to Amer- 
ican citizens of these holdings of the junker class in Germany 
in the great industrial and commercial concerns of America, and 
of substituting for such properties in any settlement which 
might hereafter be made with the enemy the proceeds of the 
sale of such properties when sold according to the provisions of 
law. If this Government should now undertake to set aside 
those sales or to account to the German owners for anything 
else than the proceeds of the sales it would be a deliberate 
repudiation of a policy of the Government during the war whieh 
had much to do with breaking the morale of the German people 
behind the lines and, consequently, with finally winning the 
war. My own firm conviction is that the policy announced by 
the Congress during the war in respect to these matters was 
right and that we ought to stand by it. The sale of these prop- 
erties by the Alien Property Custodian was justified by all cir- 
cumstances then existing. Our allies had done practically the 
same thing. In Great Britain all the German properties were 
liquidated. They were not even sold as going businesses, but 
were disintegrated and practically destroyed. Action very simi- 
lar was taken in France. There is no doubt whatever that this 
Government under its war powers had the legal right to take 
the action which I have mentioned. 

That during war Congress enjoys the power to confiscate 
enemy property has since the case of Brown v. United States 
(1814, 8 Cranch, 110) not been open to argument. In that case 
Chief Justice Marshall said in part: 

Se © Phat war 
sons and confiscate SE eee 5 5 — 
ceded, The mitigations of this rigid rule which the humane and wise 
policy of modern times has introduced into practice will more or less 
affect the exercise of this right, but can not impair the right itself. 
That right eg en 2 9 4 . — a e eee authority 
give effect to its will, * N 2 N Sah iyi at ¢ er 

The trading with the enemy act, although not enacted as an 
act of confiscation, nevertheless reserves to Congress the full 
and complete authority to dispose of the properties held by the 
custodian as it may choose, section 12 providing that— 

After the end of the war any claim of an enemy or of an ally of 
Property” Custodian’ or deposited fa the Walked ates Treasury shal 
be settled as Congress l diet. * ee 

An examination of the committee hearings and debates on the 
bill will show that Congress appreciated that there would be 
many matters to be adjusted between the belligerent countries 
when the war was over and deemed it advisable that all such 
property should be withheld from the former owners pending 
the conclusion of the respective claims that might be asserted. 
(65th Cong., Ist sess., H. R. 4960). 

It is thus seen that by the act the former enemy owners are 
estopped to bring any character of action with regard to the 
recovery of their properties, or the proceeds of the sale of such 
properties, until Congress has legislated upon the subject. The 
only exceptions were specifically provided by Congress. By 
various amendments to section 9 of the act, which is the relief 
section (acts of July 11, 1919, June 5, 1920, February 27, 
1921), Congress permitted, among other proper claimants, cer- 
tain of the German and Austro-Hungarian subjects who under 
the treaties of peace had acquired citizenship in newly created 
States or allied nations, chiefly by reason of the changes made 
in sovereignty over territories which prior to the war formed 
a part of Germany and Austria-Hungary, to recover from the 
custodian in kind any property he held belonging to them, or, 
if it had been sold, the proceeds of such sale. 

In searching the records for American patents owned by Ger- 
man subjects it was found that a very large number of them 
were without any connection with any American business enter- 
prises. In other words, they were not being worked in this 
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country. They were patents which had been taken out by Ger- 
man subjects not with the purpose of promoting industry in 
America but for the purpose of stifling industry. They were 
taken out here in order to prevent the manufacture of the arti- 
cles patented and so as to give a monopoly to the Germans who 
imported the same articles made in Germany. These patents 
were, loosely speaking, of two general classes; of course, there 
were others, but the largest classes were these two: First, pat- 
ents involving guns, ordnance, and other war materials; and 
second, patents on the processes of making dyestuffs and other 
chemicals, generally known as chemical patents. 

It will be seen at a glance that these two classes of patents 
contained a tremendous power for good or ill, depending upon 
their owner. With their help Germany had built up a great war 
machine, including a chemical industry which dominated the 
world, and whose products of high explosives and poisonous 
gases nearly put civilization to rout in the early days of the 
war. In these chemical patents also was bound up the future 
of the medical science, with all that that means for the welfare 
of mankind. 

These patents were not property in the usual sense, like houses 
and lots and horses and cattle. They were privileges granted 
by the Government of the United States for the purpose of pro- 
moting industry in this country. The purpose of granting those 
privileges had been flouted by the Germans. The spirit of our 
patent laws had been violated and our hospitality abused when 
the Germans took out patents here for the sole purpose of 
building up in Germany the great industrial and war machine 
with which it expected to subdue the world in 1914. It seemed 
to the Alien Property Custodian—and to President Wilson, who 
gave the matter much consideration—that it would be highly 
proper to turn over these patents’ to the American people for 
their benefit. 

To accomplish this purpose in this country the Alien Property 
Custodian did two things: First, he transferred to the War 
and Navy Departments the right to use all of the patents on 
war materials—about 5,700 in number—during the life of the 
patent for a nominal consideration. He also transferred to the 
Navy Department the title to the wireless patents and the wire- 
less plants which Germany had built in this country at Say- 
ville, Long Island, and Tuckerton, N. J., for a consideration of 
$100,000, which was practically nominal. Second, he con- 
ceived the plan of the Chemical Foundation, which was de- 
signed as a conduit through which all the German chemical 
patents should flow for the general public benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

The Government had been using many of the German patents 
in connection with war materials, and under the original trad- 
ing with the enemy act it would have been compelled to pay 
royalties therefor. The action of the Alien Property Custodian 
saved the Government from this. 

In his report which was submitted to Congress on Febru- 
ary 22, 1919, A. Mitchell Palmer, as Alien Property Custodian, 
fully apprised the Government of his plans and purposes with 
reference to the Chemical Foundation and the reasons which 
actuated him in forming that corporation and selling nearly 
5,000 chemical patents to it for a consideration of $250,000. In 
that report he said: 

The amendment of November 4 to the trading with the enemy act 
resented for the first time an opportunity for what N to me to be 
he most important piece of constructive work which has been possible 

in my department, Until the enactment of this amendment it had 
not been possible to take over German patents, ‘These pyres as had 
been already indicated, formed a colossal obstacle to the development 
of the American dyestuff industry. Evidently they had not been taken 
out with any intention of manufacturing in this country or from 
any fear of American manufacture, which the Germans apparently 
thought could not be successfully carried on under conditions pre- 
vailing in this country in regard to costs and to the supply of tech- 
nicians and skilled labor. Upon consideration, however, it seemed 
that these patents offered a possible solution for the problem, hitherto 
unsolvable, of protecting the new American dye industry against Ger- 
man competition after the war, If they were not taken out in order 
to prevent American competition, they must have been obtained as 
a weapon against competing imports, If they were sufficient to 1 5 
importation of competing Swiss, French, and English dyes, they woul 
8 serve in American hands to mig? the importation of German 
yes. This was particularly probable in the case of the product pat- 
ents, since most of the coal-tar dyestuffs are definite chemical com- 
binations to which a 1 patent is entirely applicable. 

The idea was accordingly conceived that if the German chemical pat- 
ents could be placed in the hands of any American institution strong 
enough to protect them, a real obstacle might be opposed to German 
importation after the war, and at the same time the American industry 
might be freed from the prohibition enforced by the patents against the 
manufacture of the most valuable dyestuffs. ceordingly, these consid- 
erations were laid before various associations of chemical manufacture 


notably the Dye Institute and the American Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association. he suggestion was met with an instantaneous and en- 


thusiastic approval, and as a result a corporation has been organized 
to be known as the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), in which practically 
every important American manufacturer will be a stockholder, the pur- 
pore of which is to acquire by purchase these German patents and to 
old them as a trustee for American industry, for the Americaniza- 
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tion of such institutions as mar be affected thereby, for the exclusion or 
elimination of alien interests hostile or detrimental to the said indus- 
tries, and for the advancement of chemical and allied science and in- 
dustry in the United States.” The voting stock is to be placed in a 
Ain trust, of which the trustees are to be the five gentlemen who for 
months have been acting as the sales committee which passes upon sales 
made by my department, that is to say, George L, Ingraham, former 
Bu justice of the appellate division, first department, New York 

upreme Court; Otto T. Bannard, president New York Trust Co.; Cleve- 
land H. Dodge; Benjamin H. Griswold, senior partner of Brown Bros., 
bankers, Phi adelphia ; 15 Stone, president Detroit Trust Co,; and 
the charter is so framed that under the patents nonexclusive licenses 
only can be granted on equal terms to all proper applicants, and must 
be nted to the United States free of cost. The company is capital- 
ized at $500,000, of which $400,000 is to be 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and $100,000 common stock also limited to 6 per cent divi. 
dends. The first president of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) will be 
Francis P. Garvan, of the New York bar, to whose clear vision and in- 
defatigable industry I am chiefly indebted in the working out of this 
asin By Executive order obtained under the provisions of the act, I 
ave sold to this company for the sum of $250,000 approximately 4,500 
patents; the remaining $250,000 has been provided for working capital, 
so that the company may be able to commence immediately and prose- 
cute with the utmost vigor infringement proceedings whenever the first 
German attempt shall hereafter be made to import into this country. 
The charter of the corporation provides that surplus Income is to be used 
for the retirement of the preferred stock and thereafter for the advance- 
ment of chemical and allied science and industry. The price thus paid 
was necessarily determined somewhat arbitrarily ; the great majority of 
the patents were presumably valueless. The value of the remainder 
was entirely problematical and impossible to estimate, Substantially 
the entire industry having combined for the purpose of this purchase, 
it would have been impossible on public sale to find as a bidder any 
legitimate manufacturer. No other bidder could, therefore, have been 
found on pre sale, except some speculative individual who might 
have bought them for purposes practically amounting to commercial 
blackmail. The combination was not objectionable to pane policy since 
it was so organized that any genuine American, whether a stockholder 
of the company or not, could secure the benefits of the patents on fair 
and equal terms. 

It is submitted that the organization of this institution constitutes 
the most jm portant step that has been taken for the protection of the new 
industry. arif protection has proved utterly unavalling in the past. 
The German industry as hitherto organized, and still more as now 
organized, has had so much to gain by extending its rossi trade and 
by destroying the industry in other countries that it would undoubtedly 
give away its goods in this country for nothing in order to recover the 
American market. The Chemical Foundation, however, should prove a 
power sufficient to discourage in a most effective manner any German 
attempts in this direction. If, as their newspapers boast, the Germans 
have during the war worked out entirely new dyes superior to their 
past productions, the protection afforded by it will be invaluable. It 

as been the uniform experience of the industry that the introduction 
of new classes of dyestuffs follows only several years after the patenting 
of the original inventions on which their manufacture depends. Accord- 
ingly, the later dyes of to-day depend largely upon the patents of three 
or four years ago, The patents transferred to the Chemical Foundation 
include many German patents of 1917. and even of 1918, and also many 
I Negation stin pending. These patents undoubtedly Include the re- 
sults of the research upon which must be based the manufacture of any 


new ares which the Germans are now able to produce and market. 


Accordingly, at the very least, the institution will be able to protect 
the American industry for a considerable period, and this should be all 
it needs. It appears to be the universal view of the more competent 
manufacturers in this country that given five years of freedom from 
German competition the American industry can hold its own. Probably 
only a measure such as the embargo which appears to haye been im- 
posed by the British and French against all foreign dye importations 
can furnish this protection to the degree necessary to insure the safety 
of the American industry; but short of such an embargo, the Chemical 
Foundation would seem to furnish all the aid that possibly can be given. 

At the same time, the new institution promises an incalculable benefit 
not only to the dye and chemical industries but to the whole American 
manufacturing world. The opportunities which it can offer and the re- 
wards which it can hold out to competent research scientists should far 
exceed those of any institution unconnected with industry, and it may 
well, therefore, form the nucleus of the greatest research organization 
in the country, 

It must be borne in mind that the Alien Property Custodian 
made this report to Congress on the 27th day of February, 1918, 
and it was not until the 10th day of April following, nearly two 
months, that the title to this property passed and the plan was 
consummated and carried out, and during those two months 
there was no objection raised, in the Congress or out of it, to the 
carrying out of this plan, although it was given absolute and 
full publicity in every one of its details. 

This report effectually disposes of the charge that there was 
a fraudulent conspiracy on the part of those in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office who erected the Chemical Foundation 
and sold these patents to it. The charge has been repeatedly 
made that Mr. Garvan, as Alien Property Custodian, sold these 
patents to himself as president of the Chemical Foundation. 
It will be seen, however, from this report, which was made 
before Mr. Garvan became Alien Property Custodian, or had 
any thought of being appointed to that office, that the entire 
plan was devised and perfected and the sale made while Mr, 
Palmer was Alien Property Custodian. It was Mr. Garvan's 
announced purpose then to resign his subordinate place in the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office and take the presidency of 
the Chemical Foundation without salary or compensation for 
expenses, but on March 4, 1919, Mr. Palmer was appointed At- 
torney General, and President Wilson, with full knowledge of 
the entire Chemical Foundation matter, made Mr, Garvan 
Alien Property Custodian. It is true that the actual assign- 
ment of the patents to the Chemical Foundation was not ready 
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until April 10, 1919, and it was signed by Mr. Garvan as Alien 
Property Custodian, but, as shown by Mr. Palmer’s report, the 
entire matter had been concluded and consummated before Mr. 
Palmer went out of office, and the signing of the papers was 
a mere formality. Conspiracies to defraud are not committed 
in the open light of day. Conspiracies to defraud the Gov- 
ernment are never reported to Congress by the conspirators in 
advance. How could any conspiracy be successfully charged 
here in view of the fact that the Alien Property Custodian, 
‘before the final act which transferred the property, made a full 
and eomplete report of his plans and purposes and the reasons 
therefor to the Congress of the United States, to which wide 
publicity was given at the time? If the Chemical Foun- 
dation had been a strictly private institution for profit, 
engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, the sale to it for 
$250,000 would have been properly subject to attack, for it 
would have given for a trifling consideration a monopoly in 
the production of chemicals. But it was just to avoid this 
kind of situation that the Chemical Fonndation was formed. 
Its stock is controlled by voting trustees, who had served 
us a committee appointed by the President of the United 
States. It does not and can not engage in manufacture. Its 
profits above 6 per cent to its stockholders must go for the up- 
building of chemistry in the United States by education and re- 
search work. It must and does issue licenses for manufacture 
under the patents to all persons who apply therefor upon abso- 
lutely equal terms. It has been the only means of preventing 
monopoly and has been more responsible than any other cause 
for ‘building up a great chemical industry in this country. 

Now, President Harding has directed the present Alien Prop- 
erty ‘Custodian to demand a return of these patents from the 
Chemical Foundation to the Government. The Chemical Foun- 
dation has refused to return them, and presumably the Attorney 
General will bring suit to set aside the sale by reason of con- 
structive fraud growing out of the alleged inadequate considera- 
tion. The consideration was, in fact, adequate. In addition to 
the money consideration of $250,000, which may be admitted 
to be nominal, there was the further consideration that the 
Government itself should have the right to use the patents free 
of charge as long as these patents were in existence, and, fur- 
ther, and of paramount consideration, was the upbuilding of a 
great American chemical industry by the plan herein outlined, 
avhich should be for the ‘benefit, security, and safety of the 
United States in peace and in war. ° 

More than that, it was the only way in which the patents 
could be disposed of without creating a monopoly in somebody 
or some corporation, whereas going to this corporation it creates 
no monopoly and allows the use of the patent by every citizen 
of the United States upon the payment of nominal royalty 
charges. 

The Germans are more interested to get these chemical pat- 
ents back than they are to secure all the rest of their property, 
but there is reason to believe that they ‘have hopes that if the 
present action against the Chemical Foundation is sustained 
and the sale voided by reason of inadequate consideration, they 
can drive the United States Government to the position where 
it must set aside many other sales of German property and 
return these properties to the German owners with all the prof- 
its which have accrued in the meantime. They have sent a 
commission to the United States, composed of eminent Ger- 
man lawyers, who take the position that with the President 
committed to the doctrine that German property could not be 
disposed of for any consideration that was inadequate, they 
will be able to compel the Government to set aside many other 
conveyances, The President has committed himself to the doc- 
trine that the sale was a violation of a trust. 

This is a mistaken theory of the law, for under the decisions 
the title to the property vested absolutely in the Government of 
the United States, and the Alien Property Custodian was not 
trustee for the German owners. He was a trustee only in the 
sense that every public officer is a trustee—*‘ a public office is a 
public trust.” But the Germans contend that he was a trustee 
for them, and as such trustee he had to be certain that every 
property brought its full value. Where will this lead? Tt will 
inevitably mean that the Germans, with the Chemical Founda- 
tion case as a precedent, will insist that the Government must 
return to the “trusteeship” the wireless plants and patents 
and all the patents on war materials; the great Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd Line terminals at New 
York, which were sold by the Alien Property Custodian to the 
President of the United States for about $7,000,000, and which 
the Germans can probably show to be worth much more than 
that. And then the Germans propose to collect on all patents 


used by American citizens and even by the American Govern- 


ment during the war for the very purpose of putting an end 
to the war which the Germans started. 

One representative of the German claimants has been quoted 
as making this interesting statement: 
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That is the viewpoint which the German lawyers take in ref- 
erence to this action. t 

When it passed the trading with the enemy act Congress 
expressly reserved the right to make disposition of all enemy 
property after the war. I have already quoted the language of 
the law in making this reservation. 

The Versailles treaty was so written as to preserve this 
power on the part of Congress. While the treaty provided 
several optional methods for the settlement of German claims 
against the United States and American claims against Ger- 
many, it left for future legislation by Congress the determina- 
tion of the method which would be adopted in their settlement. 
The separate treaty of peace, in turn, reserved for the United 
States all rights reserved in the treaty of Versailles. There- 
fore it is up to the Congress to act. In my judgment there 
should be no further delay. I have, therefore, introduced a 
measure which carries out every obligation which this country 
has assumed with respect to property and claims of belliger- 
ents in full accord with the letter and spirit of the treaties, 

Under this bill, if it shall become a law, all the American 
claims provided for in the treaties will be paid out of the 
enemy property in our hands, which by those treaties was left 
with the United States as a pledge to secure the payment of 
such American claims. There is no necessity for further nego- 
tiation with Germany in the matter. There is no need for an 
additional treaty. All the rights of both parties have been 
formally settled in the treaty now in effect, and under that 
treaty the Congress, ‘having full power, should no longer delay 
in taking such action as will secure to the Government of the 
United States and to American citizens that measure of justice 
which has so long been denied them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The bill which the Senator from Alabama in- 
troduced pertaining to this subject matter was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and that committee has referred 


it to a subcommittee. The subcommittee has sent the bill to 


the State Department and to the Department of Justice. 

We know from the public press, I take it, the fact that the 
Government has instituted or is about to institute a suit against 
the Chemical Foundation in respect of these German patents. 
A demand has been made upon Mr. Garvan, who was an em- 
ployee of the Alien Property Custodian, I think, at the time 
these patents were sold, and the Government is about to bring 
a suit or has already brought it. 

Now, I am greatly surprised at the conservative Senator from 
Alabama making such a profound argument. I have listened to 
the whole of it. The drift of it seems to be to defend and dem- 
onstrate the validity of the sale of the German dye patents to the 
Chemical Foundation, That seems to be the central part of his 
speech. I am not criticizing it as matter of fact, but it seems 
to me strange when the Government is about to bring a suit or 
has brought a suit to test the question in the courts, that we 
should attempt to try it here in the United States Senate. I am 
therefore, Mr. President, greatly surprised at the elaborate ar- 
gument made here in behalf of the sale of the German patents 
to the Chemical Foundation. I did not know, I had not a 
suspicion when the bill came to the Senate that back of it was 
this move, and I am astonished at the conservative Senator from 
Alabama aiming to take a case of this kind out of the hands 
of the courts and to try it here in the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am more astonished 
than is the Senator that the conservative Senator from Minne- 
Sota should reach any such conclusion in reference to my in- 
tention, His is rather a remarkable statement. As I gave my 
statement to the press a few days ago and one of the young 
men of the press came to me afterwards and said, “ I think your 
statement is a defense of the Chemical Foundation,” he prob- 
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ably ran around to the Senator's office and told him in advance 
of the making of the speech that that was the subject, and I 
judge that the Senator took his line of thought rather from that 
statement than from the speech itself. 

Now, Mr. President, the reason why I make the statement is 
not a question of trying to interfere with the courts, but I know 
that this attack on the Alien Property Custodian is coming from 
the German agents, the German lawyers in the country repre- 
senting their clients, trying to get the property back. I know 
that they put up the Chemical Foundation as a man of straw to 
shoot at, to try to misrepresent to the American people what 
the rights of the claimants and the Government of the United 
States are in the property. I did not propose to let that propo- 
sition go by without putting in the Recorp the facts, There is 
not one word I said this morning that can be said to be argu- 
ment. There is not one word of the statement that I put into 
the Record this morning in reference to the property taken by 
the Alien Property Custodian that is not a recital of fact. Is 
there anything in reciting honest facts to the Congress that is 
going to misinterpret a case before the courts of the land? 

Mr. NELSON. But is it not an argument in its substance to 
show that the Government is mistaken in bringing the suit? Is 
not that the drift and purpose of the argument? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that from my 
standpoint the Government is mistaken. I will not say as a 
matter of law, because that is a question for the courts to deter- 
mine; but as a matter of looking after the great interests of 
the American people it is a mistake for the Government to take 
this action. because if the Government succeeds in having set 
aside the transfer of these chemical patents to the trust created 
for the benefit of the American people, what is going to happen? 
Where are they going? What is going to become of those pat- 
ents if the transfer is set aside? Are you going to give them 
back to Germany, or where do they go? If you give those 
chemical patents back to Germany, they go to the German cartel, 
a trust in Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is assuming what is not dem- 
onstrated. He assumes that the Government is bringing suit 
to cancel the sale for a nominal price for the purpose of turn- 
ing the property back to the Germans. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. That is an unwarranted assumption. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator's hearing is not good. 

Mr. NELSON. As to the beneficiaries who got all these 
patents for the nominal sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and odd dollars, I am surprised to see the Senator shed 
tears over them, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only trouble with the Senator from 
Minnesota is that his hearing is not good this morning. He 
was listening to me, but he did not hear. I did not say they 
were going to turn this property back to the Germans. I 
asked, if we set aside the sale, what are you going to do with 
the property? If the Senator will allow me, I am going to 
ask him some more questions about what he is going to do 
with the property. That was only my first question. I asked 
the Senator if his plan was to turn the patents back to the 
Germans, to a monopoly in Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to explain my 
position, I take it that the Government of the United States, if 
it again obtains control of these patents, will retain them for 
the benefit of the American people. I had rather trust the 
Government of the United States to handle them for the 
American people than to have that done by the Chemical 
Foundation, which obtained them for a merely nominal price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I applaud the Senator from Minnesota 
for coming to that conclusion, because that is my conclusion. 
I did not expect that the Senator was willing that these patents 
should be turned back to a German monopoly, once more to 
prey on the American people, and I did not say he was; but, 
I asked, What are you going to do with them? 

Mr. NELSON. I have told the Senator what I think the 
Government will do with them. The Government will retain 
the patents for the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course. Now, we are coming right 
down to the point. That shows how the whole case is punc- 
tured; that there is not anything in it except propaganda con- 
ducted by men in this country who four years ago were in 
arms as enemies of the people of the United States. The 
Senator from Minnesota is right. This property should not 
be turned back to the Germans, but it should be retained and 
used for the benefit of the American people. What was done 
in this matter? 


Mr. NELSON. 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. . 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Alabama talks about propa- 
ganda, but I desire to say that the only propaganda I have 
noticed—and I have received pamphlets and books and cir- 
culars and letters—in reference to this matter comes from the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 


Chemical Foundation. 
other source. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator from Minnesota has 
not read carefully, because, as I myself have noticed, the 
newspapers are full of such matter; but that is neither here 
nor there; the Senator from Minnesota is not responsible for 
what he has not seen. The Senator from Minnesota and I, 
however, are not apart; we are in agreement. The Senator 
says that this property should be held and should not be given 
back to the Germans—I am not in favor of giving it back to the 
Germans—that it should be held by the Government of the 
United States for the benefit of the American people. 

What was done by President Wilson in reference to this mat- 
ter? What was his action? He did exactly what the Senator 
from Minnesota proposes, and in the only way in which. he 
could do it. He had this condition to face, as to whether he 
would hold this property and let the Germans obtain the 
patent rights and secure the profits and get the patents back 
after the war, or whether he would hold the patents for the 
American people. 

Mr. NELSON rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will wait for a moment, 
I will explain the matter to him; but, of course, if the Sena- 
tor wishes to ask me a question, I am always glad to yield to 
him. If he will listen to me for a moment, however, I think 
I shall show him what had to be done. Under the law when 
this property came to be disposed of, it had to be disposed of 
and sold to somebody. The Alien Property Custodian act pro- 
vided that it must be sold and disposed of to somebody. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I am perfectly willing to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The difference between the Senator from 
Alabama and me on this question, I think, is that the Senator 
from Alabama would like to have the Chemical Foundation 
retain these patents, and I should like to have them go into 
the hands of the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that, so far 
as I am concerned, I have no personal interest as to whether 
the Chemical Foundation retains the patents or whether some- 
body else obtains control of them. I only desire that they shall 
not go back to the German cartel and that the American people 
shall have the benefit of them. I have no interest one way or 
the other. But I desire to continue what I started to say. 
When this question faced President Wilson and he had to act, 
he could not conserve these patents for the Government; there 
was no law by which he could forfeit them to the Government. 
He did not want to sell them to private citizens in the United 
States, as he could have done, who would have probably pur- 
chased the patents at that time at an inadequate price, because 
they were not of great value during the war, although they 
were of great value after the war. If he put them up and sold 
them, as he did the wireless plants at Sayville and Tuckerton, 
the patents would have fallen into the hands of individual citi- 
zens, who would have created a monopoly—not a German mo- 
nopoly but a United States monopoly—of these very valuable 
patents. 

Now, what did the Government do? It created a corporation 
that had no financial interest in the matter whatever except to 
get 6 per cent on $500,000, which practically amounts to a 
loan. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
terruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My attention has been diverted, 
so that I have not heard the Senator’s remarks throughout; 
but I should like to ask the Senator whether or not it is the 
Senator’s view that the Chemical Foundation, as such, holds 
these patents in fee simple, or simply as the trustee of the 
Government or the trustee of the owners? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think, of course, that the Chemical 
Foundation was organized in order to hold these patents. The 
transfer of the patents to the Chemical Foundation was an 
absolute sale. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. An absolute sale? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but as organized the Chemical 
Foundation stands as trustee for the American people, and the 
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trustees are not Mr. Garvan or Mr. Palmer. They had to do 
something to make a start. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
ther interruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Chemical Foundation origi- 
nally paid $250,000 for these patents? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
who subscribed it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to tell the Senator right 
now. The Chemical Foundation sold $400,000 worth of cumu- 
lative preferred stock at 6 per cent, which is being paid off 
from the earnings of these patents and will be canceled. They 
sold $100,000 worth of common stock, with dividends limited 
to 6 per cent, with no power on the part of the stockholders 
to vote the stock. Therefore it practically amounted to a loan. 

Who are the real controlling factors in the Chemical Founda- 
tion? They are not Mr. Garvan; they are not the stockholders, 
because it was a mere loan. The names of the men to whom 
the power is given to vote the stock and to control the corpora- 
tion are as follows: George L. Ingraham, former chief justice 
of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New York; 
Otto T. Bannard, president of the New York Trust Co.; Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, to whom I referred awhile ago; Benjamin 
Griswold, jr., head of the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons, bankers, 
of Baltimore; and Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit Trust 
Co. Two of these gentlemen are Republicans, two of them 
are Democrats, and one, Mr. Dodge, is independent in politics, 
They are men whose character and standing may not be ques- 
tioned by anybody in the United States. They have the voting 
power of the stock in their hands as trustees, and control in 
that way the Chemical Foundation for the benefit not of the 
stockholders, because the stockholders merely made a 6 per 
cent loan, but they control it in order that there may not be 
a monopoly created of these patents and that anyone in the 
United States who is willing to pay a reasonable royalty may 
use the patents when they want to. Of course, there was no 
other way under the law for President Wilson to insure that 
these patents would not go back to the German cartel—the Ger- 
man monopoly—or be sold to private citizens of the United 
States and a monopoly created in America, and that they would 
be preserved so that every American citizen might have a free 
and full opportunity to use them for his own benefit. 

That is identically what the Senator from Minnesota is in 
favor of, except he does not approve of the machinery which 
has been set up to carry on this work for the benefit of the 
American people. The Senator would merely throw the prop- 
erty into the lap of the United States and have some bureau 
chief exercise authority and control over it. That is the only 
difference. - 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr, President, would it interrupt 
the Senator if I should ask him another question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator has named certain 
gentlemen who he says hold and vote the stock as trustees. 
Trustees for whom? ‘Trustees for what? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are trustees of the Chemical 
Foundation, but they own the stock. In one sense they are not 
trustees, but practically they are trustees for the American 
people. They have no pecuniary interest in the matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me ask you, Senator, another 

uestion. I understood the Senator to say awhile ago that the 

hemical Foundation owns the patents in fee simple? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly the corporation owns them. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. The corporation owns the patents 
in fee simple? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, if that be true, then 
the suit of the Government will not lie. They can not be com- 
pelled to turn back to the Government property which they 
own in fee simple. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is right about that, 
but I will not pass on that point 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I understand; but I am merely 
trying to ascertain the Senator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, ‘The Senator from Minnesota charged 
me a moment ago with attempting to enter into a legal dis- 
cussion. I will not do that at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a fee-simple title can be set 
aside on account of fraud. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
aside for fraud - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For, of course, fraud yitiates 
every contract. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not discussing the question as to 
whether there was technical fraud, as to whether the sale of 
the patents could be set aside by the courts on account of in- 
adequate consideration. That is a question for the courts to 
determine; but the idea that there was any actual fraud is 
absurd when it is considered that the whole proposition was 
laid before Congress two months before it was consummated 
and before the American people, and not a protest was made. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him another question at this point? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Alabama has lauded the 
eleemosynary plan of the beneficent Chemical Foundation, which 
bought this property for a song and are going to administer it 
for a song, and so forth. Is there anything in the law of its 
creation which will prevent the Chemical Foundation from 
changing its program and adopting a different policy? Is there 
any law restraining them from doing that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The terms of the charter on which it 
acquired the property restrain them from doing anything of 
the kind. It acquired these patents in consideration of holding 
them for the American people and not making money out of 
them. That is in the charter itself. Of course, if it should 
violate that charter, it could be compelled by law to use the 
patents for the benefit of the American people and not for 
personal gain. There is not a thing in that. 

As to the legal point that there must be adequate considera- 
tion, I do not think that is essential; but I am not going to 
decide or attempt to decide that law point. I only say that if 
that contention be carried to its utmost limit and the sale to 
the Chemical Foundation may be set aside for a technical 
fraud on the ground of inadequate consideration, then the sale 
of the great war patents to the Army and Navy Department 
may be set aside for technical fraud; the sale of the wireless 
plants in New Jersey and Long Island may be set aside for 
technical fraud; the sale of the great docks at Hoboken may 
be. set aside for technical fraud, and we are on the way to 
turning back this property to the German owners. I make 
this statement, but I think the question should be fought out. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I will not interrupt the Senator, of course, if 
it is disagreeable to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. I am very glad to discuss 
the question with the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that the Senator's attitude 
is that the Chemical Foundation ought to retain these patents 
after they have bought them under a sale for a nominal price. 
Now, let me put the question direct. Is the Senator opposed to 
the United States acquiring possession and control of those 
patents instead of the Chemical Foundation for its own use? 
There is where I think we differ. I am in favor of the Gov- 
ernment acquiring those patents and holding them for the 
benefit of the people of the United States; and, if I under- 
stand the Senator correctly, he wants the Chemical Foundation 
to hold them, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator does not understand me 
eorrectly. As far as I am personally concerned it is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me whether these patents are admin- 
istered in the public interest by the Chemical Foundation, or 
whether they aré administered by the Government of the United 
States for the public. I am not concerned about that at all; but 
I am concerned about this sale being set aside for the purpose 
either of restoring these patents to the German monopoly or of 
selling them to people here who want to create a monopoly in 
the United States. There is where I object; and the reason 
why I have gone into this matter is not that I differ with the 
Senator from Minnesota in the idea that these patents should 
be controlled in the publie interest. They are controlled in the 
public interest now, and if the court decides the other way I 
am perfectly willing for the Government to control them; but I 
am not willing to make an admission of record that this sale is 
illegal because of lack of consideration, when that admission 
of record goes to the validity of the title to the great piers at 
Hoboken, the civil plants, and the patents of the War Depart- 
ment, and may involve this Government of ours in endless dis- 
putes and turmoil. 

I am not concerned about who owns these plants. I have 
merely made this morning a statement of facts, not of argument. 
There is not a fact stated in this statement that I read to the 
Senate that can be challenged as a fact. It is very carefully 
preserved in that way. What I want to do is to let the Ameri- 
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ean people know that these attacks are being made upon this 
property by German lawyers, and they have a right to do it. 
They represent their clients; but they are German lawyers, try- 
ing to destroy the integrity of this property and its ownership 
by the Alien Property Custodian, and at the same time the Con- 
gress has withheld its hand and failed to give relief to Ameri- 
can claimants who suffered in the Great War. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator a question or 
two for information. If I understand him correctly, the $250,000 
which was the moving consideration was obtained upon a sale 
of preferred stock. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what the Alien Property Cus- 
todian reported to Congress, and I am sure he was correct, of 
course. y 

Mr. McCUMBER. What was the amount of preferred stock 
that was sold? Can the Senator inform me as to that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les; that is stated in the report, which 
has been before Congress a long time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am asking for information. I have not 
it in my mind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Four hundred thousand dollars of pre- 
ferred stock, bearing only 6 per cent interest, and $100,000 of 
common stock, limited to 6 per cent interest, was the entire 
capital that was raised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was, then, $350,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Five hundred thousand dollars was the 
total amount of capitalization that was raised—$400,000 of 
preferred stock and $100,000 ef common stock. 

Mr. McCUMBBR. But what I want to get at, if I can, is 
this: In the sale of the stock, how much was the $400,000 worth 
of preferred stock, which was to bear 6 per cent interest, sold 
for? Was it sold for par? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; they sold it for par. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They sold it for $400,000, then? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They sold $400,000 of preferred stock 
for $400,000, and they sold $100,000 of common stock for $100,- 
000, and the company had in its treasury at the end of the sale 
$500,000. Of that, $250,000 was paid to the Government of the 
United States, and the other $250,000 was used to start the run- 
ning of this company. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has never been clear to my mind why, 
if this company was organized practically as a trustee, it was 
necessary to pay to the Government of the United States a 
quarter of a million dollars; and if the Senator has any informa- 
tion on the subject I wish he would explain to me why the 
Government reached out its hands and took a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars from a corporation which was a nominal corpora- 
tion organized only for its benefit and as its trustee, it acting 
on behalf of the people of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I think 
the sale could have been made for $1 and would have been just 
as legal as if it were made for $250,000, as long as the purpose 
was to organize a corporation to hold these patents in trust for 
the American people; but that is just my opinion. As to why 
the particular sum of $250,000 was paid instead of $100,000 or 
$500,000, I can not answer any more than I can answer why the 
sum of $100 was paid by the Navy Department for this par- 
ticular patent, a gun sight, that this German agent referred to, 
that I read to the Senate a while ago. I do not know why the 
Government paid $100 for that patent instead of paying $1 or 
$100,000. It was a nominal amount, because they were selling 
practically to themselves for the benefit of the American people; 
and the real consideration in the transfer of these patents to 
the Chemical Foundation is that the patents are there, not held 
by a monopoly, kept away from the German cartel, which is a 
monopoly, not transferred to a monopoly of American citizens, 
but heid for the benefit of the American people. I do not know 
why this was done, but I understand that out of the royalties 
that are being collected this preferred stock is being paid off, 
and therefore the Government of the United States is not in- 
jured by having received $250,000 instead of $1. The real con- 
sideration was the grants that it made in the publie interest. 

The thing with me is this: I know that the Senator is per- 
fectly sincere in his position, but I know that every argument 
that has attacked this property—many of them made by sincere 
and honest American citizens—has had its inception in the brain 
of a German lawyer, who is trying to throw out his viewpoint to 
tear down our holding this property for American citizens, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think I have any 
particular inferest one way or the other in the matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I said the Senator did not. I know 
he does not. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am trying to find out where we stand 
in reference to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I have not even a conviction of what 
ought to be done; but here is the question: What interest has 
the Chemical Foundation in the matter at all other than the 
interest of trustee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All it does is to collect the money from 
the holders of the patents and use that money to pay the 6 
per cent upon the loan and to take up the preferred stock and 
other stock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Except this, that it can not go into the 
manufacturing business, but under the terms of its charter 
whatever profits it gets out of the sale of these patents must 
be used for educational purposes in building up a chemical 
institute in the United States. It is in the public interest. 

: 2 Po MERE Then the stockholders have no interest 
n t 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the corporation has no interest in it, 
except as the individuals are desirous of building up the indus- 
try in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is purely, as I understand it, an 
eleemosynary concern, just like these great college foundations 
are eleemosynary concerns, where some rich man comes along 
and gives a number of million dollars to create a foundation 
for education. This is merely an arrangement by which, after 
paying the 6 per cent interest due on this money, all of the 
surplus money is used in the public interest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have some arguments before me, how- 
ever, in which the Chemical Foundation takes the ground that 
it has paid good consideration, full and adequate consideration, 
for these patents, that only a few of them were worth any- 
thing, that it has had to spend considerable money, and it 
seems to take the position that it is entitled to them, and to do 
whatever it sees fit to do with them, of course under the terms 
of its charter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, I think, that is true. The 
sale was either valid or it was not valid; but so far as the 
Chemical Foundation is concerned, of course until the courts 
set aside the sale these trustees, Mr. Dodge and the others who 
control this stock and control the policies of the foundation, 
are going to regard it as a valid sale. Then they have these 
patents as the result of a valid sale, to exercise a trust in the 
interest of the American people, and that is to see that nobody 
gets a monopoly of these patents during their life, and that 
any surplus from the payment of royalties shall go to building 
up an American chemical industry in the way of educating the 
American people along that line. That is all there is in it. 
There is no pecuniary profit to an individual. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the only thing in which the Con- 
gress is interested and the only thing in which the Ameriean 
people are interested is as to whether this trusteeship shall be 
exercised by the Government or whether it shalt be exercised 
by the Chemical Foundation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that if that were all there 
were in it, the Chemical Foundation would not be exhibiting 
the intense interest it is exhibiting in this matter, as long as 
it has no financial gain to be had. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think where gentlemen are appointed 
trustees, and where they are interested in building up a chem- 
ical educational institution in this country, they would natu- 
rally want to carry out the trust that had been imposed upon 
them; and I am inclined to think that this is a wise way to 
do it. So far as I am concerned, it is immaterial to me per- 
sonally whether the Government administers this trust in the 
interest of the American people or whether the Chemical 
Foundation administers it. The thing that I am trying to bring 
before the Senate is not that. 

I knew at once why the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] was diverted this morning, because when I handed my 
manuscript—because I wanted some publicity to it—to the 
press I immediately got the reaction that that paper was a de- 
fense of the Chemical Foundation, when what I was trying to 
do was to lay before the Senate the facts in reference to this 
alien property, which could only be done by reviewing these 
facts. I saw at once that somebody else was trying to divert 
attention again from the real issue, trying to mislead the Con- 
gress and mislead the American people again from the real 
issue, and that is as to whether these American citizens whose 
families and friends were drowned in the Lusitania, whose 
ships were sent down at sea by German submarines, whose 
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property was destroyed, are going to have an opportunity to 
have a court or a commission established by the Congress be- 
fore which they can come and present their claims. That is 
what these German lawyers have been trying to foreclose and 
prevent ever since the German treaty was signed, and they 
will continue to do so as long as they represent their clients; 
and they are throwing up a smoke screen by talking about the 
Chemical Foundation and talking about lack of consideration 
here and there. 

The real and only issue in which I am interested is to have 
the Congress of the United States either act upon the bill I 
have presented, to give the American claimants who have just 
rights an opportunity to be heard, or, if the Congress is not 
satisfied with the bill I have presented, let somebody else pre- 
sent a bill by which the door will be opened and they may 
not any longer have to stay out in the wilderness whilst this 
alien property is being whittled to pieces, piece by piece, in the 
interest of German claimants, so that in a short time there will 
be nothing left to administer upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is some confusion in the minds of 
some Senators, I think, with regard to the exact situation. I 
ask the Senator from Alabama if the Alien Property Custodian 
has now or ever had any authority to confiscate property? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator and I might disagree on 
the legal terms. I think the amendment I offered to the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, authorizing the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to sell the property—for which amendment both the 
Senator from Iowa and myself voted—being a war measure, 
amounted to a confiscation of the property. But that may be 
in dispute and it is academic. There is no occasion for us to 
go into that question, because 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not entirely academic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will allow me to 
answer his question and to say Why I think it is academic. 
It is because, no matter whether we took it as a trustee to 
hold for the benefit of the Germans or whether we confiscated 
it, the rights to the property as it now stands were fixed by 
the German treaty, that treaty incorporating in it the pro- 
visions of the Versailles treaty in reference to this property. 
Whether we confiscated it or whether we held it as trustee, its 
status to-day is that it is held as a pledge put up by the 
German nation for these American claims. That is its status. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not disagree with the Senator from 
Alabama about the effect, or attempted effect, of the German 
treaty; but, as I understand the law under which the Alien 
Property Custodian acted, there is no power or authority for 
confiscation. There is authority to take, and subsequently the 
custodian was given authority to sell. When he came to sell 
these German patents it was his duty, of course, to sell them 
for the highest price which he could secure through adver- 
tisement and publie bidding. If it is true that through the 
organization of the Chemical Foundation, and through other 
arrangements made at that time, the Alien Property Custodian 
did not sell the property at a fair and reasonable price, then, 
of course, criticism would necessarily arise with regard to 
that transaction. That is just as true of the sale or license 
that was given by the Alien Property Custodian to the Navy 
Department. 

I think it ought to be well understood, in thinking of the 
suit which the President has authorized or directed the Alien 
Property Custodian to bring, that the ultimate disposition of 
the proceeds of the sale of these patents is not involved at all. 
The Senator from Alabama may be perfectly right in saying 
that if we retake this property and it is then resold for its 
real value, the proceeds ought to be held by the Government 
for the payment of the claims which American citizens have 
against Germany. I am not passing upon that at all. I am 
simply trying to make it clear that it was the duty of the 
Alien Property Custodian at that time to sell these patents for 
the best price he could obtain, leaving the money for such dis- 
position as Congress might afterwards determine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say that I agree with the 
Senator at all; but if the Senator takes that viewpoint, of 
course it involves this question: If that were the viewpoint the 
Government had occupied at that time, it would have had to 
sell these chemical patents on the open market to the highest 
bidder, and that bidder would have been some one who was 
financially interested, and therefore of necessity they would 
have been sold to somebody who wanted to use the patents to 
create a monopoly. If the Senator were right, the law pos- 
sibly would have driven the Government to that; but I do 


not think he is right. In the first place, the Senator says we 
can not confiscate. I want again to call his attention to the 
quotation I made this morning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say Congress could not confiscate, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought the Senator said that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said Congress had not given the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian any authority to confiscate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the amendment to the act au- 
‘thorizing the sale amounted to confiscation, and it left no dis- 
cretion or review. The Alien Property Custodian was the agent 
who acted, but the title ran in the name of the President of the 
United States, and the act did not provide for any review of the 
action of the President of the United States. However, the 
President of the United States did create a review, voluntarily, 
by the formation of the board which he appointed, of which 
Mr. Cleveland Dodge was the chairman, who did review the sit- 
uation in reference to all sales where the question of value was 
considered. 

It is admitted, and must be admitted, that the sale of the 
wireless plants to the Navy Department and the sale of the 
Hoboken docks to the War Department were not for their real 
value, but they went to the Government. I think this other sale 
was of value, because, outside of the money consideration, there 
was other value. But I contend that, so far as the Germans are 
concerned, even if this property had not been confiscated, their 
iets in it were foreclosed under the German treaty signed at 

rlin. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, if they have no right, how can 
the Government dispute its own act? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it not true that the Alien Property Cus- 
onian did advertise for bids upon these patents or pretend to 

o it 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think he did. If he did, it is 
not within my information, - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not sure of it, but I think he did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I will not deny a statement 
I have no information about; but I do not think he did, I think 
that when the question of disposing of these patents came up, 
the first proposition considered was to sell them in the open 
market for their value, and then, realizing that that would 
create a monopoly in these valuable patents, the authorities 
determined to organize an instrumentality of some kind, which 
afterwards turned out to be the Chemical Foundation, to hold 
the patents for the interest of the American people. That was 
all there was to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, taking the Senator’s own view of it, 
that the money we get for the German property seized during 
the war ought to be used for the purpose of paying American 
claims against Germany arising out of the war—and I am not 
disputing it at this time—we are immensely interested in seeing 
that the amount of the German property which we hold is suffi- 
cient to discharge and liquidate those claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator in that re- 
spect; but he must remember that at the time this action was 
taken, and this property was sold to the Chemical Foundation, 
there was ample property to pay all American claims, but since 
that time the Congress itself has passed acts which gave back 
to German citizens, or the wives of German citizens, a large 
amount of property, and the Alien Property Custodian himself, 
under section 9 of the act, has given away a good deal of 
property. So probably now there is not more than just sufficient 
to pay American claims, and if they dispose of any more of it 
there probably will not be enough. But at the time these pat- 
ents were disposed of there was ample property to take care of 
American claims. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there any more reason why the Govern- 
ment should pursue the patents than that it should pursue the 
Hoboken docks, or the wireless stations, or the gun sights, or 
innumerable other pieces of property they have obtained for 
absolutely nominal considerations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None that I know of. They are all in 
the same category, and if one goes down the others go with it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not true that the former owners of 
this property still claim it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not also true that they are seeking a 
method by which they may get legal title out of the Chemical 
Foundation for the purpose of asserting their claim ta recover? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; that is my judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So it is not, upon the part of everyone con- 


cerned, admitted that even if the sale be set aside the property 
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would revert to the Government, to be held and used for the 
benefit of the people of the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the sale to the Chemical Foundation 
is set aside, the issue will then arise as to what shall be the 
disposition of the property, and the former German owners 
claim they are entitled, as private citizens, to have their prop- 
erty returned to them, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, and the importance of 
this particular case is that it does not relate only to the 
chemical patents, but, if it is successful, it goes to the root 
of the balance of this problem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All property which formerly belonged to 
private citizens and private corporations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, ( 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that it affects the validity of practi- 
cally the transactions of the Alien Property Custodian during 
the former administration relating to private German prop- 
erty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. ` 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to say, in justice to the 
Senator from Iowa, that he is chairman of the subcommittee 
which has this bill in charge and that he has given me assur- 
ance that on next Thursday at 10 o'clock he will open the 
hearings and proceed to the consideration of the bill. My 
great interest and my only interest in the matter is that his 
committee may reach an early consideration of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to say a 
word occasioned by the remarks of the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON]. I have served with the senior Senator from 
Minnesota on the Judiciary Committee for over nine years, and 
I hold him in very high esteem. As a rule, we are found in 
accord on the questions which come before that committee. I 
am not able, however, to share in his criticism made this 
morning of the Senator from Alabama for presenting suc- 
cinctly the facts in relation to this Chemical Foundation. 

Under all ordinary circumstances I would thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota that, the matter being a sub- 
ject of pending litigation, it might very properly be left to the 
consideration and determination of the courts. But I can not 
disabuse my mind of the idea that there is a political aspect to 
the litigation. The present administration has been in control 
now for almost a year and a half. The litigation is started upon 
the very eve of an election which is to take place in November, be- 
fore which time it will be entirely impossible to secure a determi- 
nation of the controversy. Meanwhile all the partisan press in the 
country carries the information that this valuable property, per- 
haps of the value of $10,000,000, was sold to a private corpora- 
tion for $250,000, the Alien Property Custodian becoming the 
president of that corporation, for the express purpose, the re- 
mainder of the facts being undisclosed, of securing whatever 
political advantage may come from the imputation upon the 
officers of a former administration naturally carried in such a 
recital. Accordingly I think the Senator from Alabama is 
strictly within his rights and has performed a distinct public 
service in laying befcre the Senate and the country the facts in 
relation to the organization of the Chemical Foundation and 
the transfer of the patents. to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Upon some other matters discussed 
by the Senator from Alabama I am in entire disagreement, and 
I shail have something to say about that presently. I now yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is it not a fact, permit me to ask 
the Senator from Montana, that suits were first brought by the 
Chemical Foundation for the recovery of certain royalties? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And that immediately after those 
suits were brought the President ordered the other suit in order 
to clear up the whole situation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some such statement as that has 
been made before. The fact is that the Chemical Foundation 
brought certain suits to recover royalties. It is also a fact that 
the President ordered suit to be brought to recover back the 
patents. Those are facts which are indisputable. The relation 
between them, except in point of time, is not altogether clear. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understood the Senator to say 
the one suit was brought by the Government at this particular 
time largely because of its political aspect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is my judgment. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I am trying to get at is 
that the suit was brought in response to the other suit, and it 
was not brought until the other suits were brought, and that 
brought into controversy the title of the property and it be- 


came necessary to settle the question of title in order properly 
to defend against the royalty suits if they were to be defended 
against. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The two facts exist. The suits 
for royalty were brought and the suit to recover the patents 
was brought. Whether the moving consideration was to clear 
up the title, as suggested by the Senator from Indiana, or the 
moving consideration was political, is a matte, of speculation, 
I have given my judgment about it. í 

Accordingly, I think the Senator from Alabama was entirely 
within his rights in presenting the facts at this time to the 
Senate. I do not care to take that up, but I do not want it 
to pass sub silentio that in March, 1918, the Congress of the 
United States resolved and determined to confiscate the Ger- 
man property, sell it, and utilize the proceeds as general 
revenues. I can not believe that the Congress had any such 
purpose whatever in the enactment of the legislation to which 
reference has been made, as indicated by me a few days ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator does not question the idea 
that Congress intended to take the particular property and dis- 
pose of it? His only contention is that whatever was taken 
must have been held in trust. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was to be held subject to such 
further disposition as Congress might make. 

Mr: CARAWAY. Whatever property itself was seized the 
Government divested itself of the title to a great deal of it by 
mone it to private individuals. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt at all about that. 
They conyerted the title to a large portion of the property and 
passed it into the hands of private owners whose title to the 
same, in my judgment, is entirely incontestable, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Then the only question is that the proceeds 
were, in the Senator’s opinion, to be held in trust to be deter- 
mined finally by Congress whether they should be paid to the 
owners of the property or paid to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Government reserved the 
right to make such disposition as it saw fit of the proceeds, 
But I would not like to have the answer which I made to the 
Senator as indicating that in my judgment every sale made by 
the Alien Property Custodian is incontestable. Each must be 
judged by the attendant circumstances. A sale may be con- 
tested upon various grounds. I assert simply that assuming 
the sale to have been made in good faith and for an adequate 
consideration, the title 

I want to say a word about the subject, however, of the 
elaim that under the act of March 18, 1918, the confiscation of 
all property seized was accomplished, That act does nothing 
more than give the right to sell the property. It is perfectly 
obvious that the Government of the United States intended to 
take the title to the property out of the hands of the Germans 
and transfer it to citizens of the United States. Whether that 
was a wise policy or an unwise policy it is too late to discuss 
now. Congress authorized that to be done at the time. My 
own judgment about the matter, as I reflect upon it now, is 
that it could not have been done with any expectation that it 
was going to have any effect whatever upon the prosecution of 
the war. It could not, in my judgment, in any wise affect the 
result of the war, whether the Government of the United 
States continued to hold the property through the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian until the termination of the war or whether it 
transferred the property to private owners in the United 
States. It is said that it assisted in breaking the morale of 
the German people. I can not believe that it had the slightest 
effect in that direction. It undoubtedly looked toward condi- 
tions as they should exist after the war terminated. It was 
prompted by exactly the same consideration that led the Gov- 
ernments of Europe engaged in the war before we went into it 
to enter into an agreement to the effect that after the war 
was over they would insist upon trading with Germany only 
upon onerous conditions, which would operate to prevent her 
from regaining her commercial and industrial ascendancy as it 
existed prior to the war. 

But, Mr. President, reference has been made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to conditions which then existed and to 
the desperate state of the affairs of the Allies in the hor- 
rible war that was then going on, Quite right, Mr. President, 
and I submit that that was no time to consider the very serious 
question as to what should ultimately be done with the prop- 
erty, and it was not considered. , 

The great question as to whether our record of a century and 
a quarter against the policy of the appropriation of the private 
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property of an enemy should be departed from was not can- 
vassed at all. The fact about the matter, as disclosed by the 
record, is that the amendment was offered by the then chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr, Martin, and was 
adopted without any discussion of that interesting and impor- 
tant question. The Senator from Alabama is apparently in 
error in the statement he makes that he made a statement upon 
the floor of the Senate with reference to the policy he now con- 
tends was then proclaimed by the law. It must ha ve been before 
the Committee on Appropriations, because it was passed in the 
Senate without any discussion whatever. No one called. the 
attention of the Senate at that time to the stirring words of 
Alexander Hamilton in speaking of the Jay treaty, which I 
read, as follows: 

No powers of lan, e at my command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals, which, in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to the faith 
of our Government and laws, on account of controversies between 
nation and nation. In my view every meral and ev litical sense 
unite to consign it to execration, „ * It would ve been an 
tive: pechbition. EEMNES each wi geectice. eaceot geslape By way ot 

TO. „ 
. — for the identical injury aa ths part of eather nation, 

Nor was attention called to the words of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, as follows, in the ease of Brown against the United 
States, referred to by the Senator from Alabama: 

Although in practice vessels with their cargoes found in at the 
declaration of war may haye been seized, it is not believed t modern 
usage would sanction the seizure of the goods of an enemy on land 
which were acquired in peace in the course of trade. Such a proceed- 
ing is rare and would be deemed a harsh exercise of the rights of war. 

Nor the brief review of the entire question by John Bassett 
Moore, now a distinguished justice of the international court, 
as follows: 


Referring to the practice of nations and the writings of publicists, 


That is, Chief Justice Marshall— 


declared that, according to “the modern rule, Lege ey property be- 
Jonging to an seny and found in the country at the commencement 
of war, ought not to be immediately confiscated"; that this rule“ 
seemed to be “totally incompatible with the idea that war does of 
itself yest the property in the belligerent government“; and, conse- 
uently, that the declaration of war did not authorize the confisca- 
on. Since effect was thus given to the modern usage of nations, 
it was unnec to declare, as he did in the course of his opi. 
that “ war gives. to the sovereign full right to take the persons 
confiscate the property of the enemy, wherever found,” and that the 
“ mitigations of this rigid rule, which the humane and wise policy of 
modern times bas introduced into practice,” 
or less affect the exercise of this right, 
itself.” Nor were the two declarations quite consisten suppo- 
sition that usage may render unlawful the exercise of a right, but 
can not impair the right itself, is at variance with sound theory. 

I would regard it as singularly unfortunate if the country 
should believe that the Congress of the United States had, 
without discussion of the subject, repudiated these splendid 
sentiments which have been repeatedly expressed by our jurists 
and publicists and this splendid doctrine to which we have 
adhered, should have been abandoned by the United States 
without even a word said in defense of it. But if it had, I 
should say that we ought now to appeal “from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober” and reconsider the determination, if it ever 
was arrived at. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has said that the amendment 
offered by Mr. Martin was not discussed in the Senate. I 
think the Senator is in error as to the amendment not being 
discussed, but the subject of the policy of the Government did 
not enter into the discussion, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I meant, 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the amendment itself was 
discussed and it was conceded by all parties that it did not 
change at all the original measure as it passed the Congress. 
The purpose of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama to the committee and afterwards offered by the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, Mr. Martin, was to correct certain 
language which the conferees had put into the measure after 
it passed both Houses of Congress. But the original act pro- 
viding authority for the Alien Property Custodian had in it 
the same provision that the amendment contained and therefore 
the debate showing that the original act was not intended as 
an act of confiscation is perfectly pertinent to the amendment 
also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I intended to say. 
There was some reference to the provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I had occasion, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering the question of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Palmer as Attorney General, to participate 
in very extensive consideration of his activities as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. Im that connection an attempt was made to 


though they “will more 
can not 
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threw some suspicion upon his acts in that capacity, but the 
showing was so perfectly complete as to his entire good faith 
and fidelity in discharging the duties of that high position that 
there was not even a dissenting voice on the committee, as my, 
recollection is, with respect to the recommendation which the 


committee ought to make. Si 


No one felt that there was any substance to the criticism 
made at that time, and the examination was reasonably 
thorough. So, Mr. President, whatever may be said concerning 
the validity of this sale by the Alien Property Custodian to 
the Chemical Foundazion upon the basis of the power conferred 
upon him by Congress, I am entirely confident that the officers 
of the Government acting in that respect were actuated by the 
very highest motives and performed their duty in perfect good 
faith, and in the confident belief, however mistaken they may 
have been, that they were authorized to make the transfer 
which was made, I feel that it is only appropriate that this 
statement should be made at this time and that the facts in 
relation to the matter should be set out, because it is a reason- 
able inference, and one which I fear may be quite generally 
drawn from the bare statement of the outline, that there was 
pau age questionable from a moral standpoint in the trans- 


on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will my friend, the Senator from Montana, 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am seeking information as to his view- 
point. The Senator has stated that his interpretation of the 
act of Congress in relation to this subject is to the effect that 
there was no intention to confiscate these properties. If that 
be true, why did the United States Government insist, both in 
the Versailles treaty and in the separate treaty with Germany, 
which was finally ratified, that the German Government effec- 
tuate the arrangement which was agreed to and virtually cede 
this property to the Government of the United States and make 
it or its proceeds available for the payment of claims which 
American citizens had against the German Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that is a very per- 
tinent question, and I think its answer is perfectly plain upon 
the. transactions had. The Congress of the United States up 
to this time, if I am correct, has never declared its purpose 
with reference to the disposition or application of the proceeds 
of the sales of these German properties, nor of the avails which 
have been derived from their occupation and use. 

It is perfectly well known that a division of opinion exists in 
this country with respect to that matter. Some of us feel that 
we can not consistently with public morals and with the policy 
which has been pursued in the past do otherwise than restore 
the avails of these properties to the owners. On the other hand, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] believes—and 
many in this country believe with him—that the avails ought 
not to be given back, but that they ought first to be utilized for 
the satisfaction of the claims of our citizens against the Ger- 
man Government. 

Our representatives in the exeentive department in negotiat- 
ing the treaty of Versailles and in negotiating the treaty of 
Berlin very properly insisted that the German Government 
should surrender all claims to that property, leaving to the Con- 
gress of the United States the right to do with it whatever in 
its Judgment seemed to it best. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But does not the language employed in 
both treaties imply a purpose upon the part of this Government 
to use the proceeds of this German property for the payment of 
the claims of American citizens against Germany? I do not 
think any other construction may be placed upon the language 
employed in the German treaty. In view of the language that 
was in the Versailles treaty and the incorporation into the Ger- 
man treaty of certain articles contained in the Versailles treaty 
no other purpose could have been in the mind of the Executive, 
according to my viewpoint, than to make the fund arising from 
the sale of this property available for the payment of claims of 
American citizens against the German Government, 

Now, another question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to interpo- 
late a sentence, the treaty says that identical thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no room for a different construc- 
tion. So far as the executive department was concerned, and 
so far as the Senate can commit itself in the ratification of a 
treaty to a legislative policy, the legislative policy was deter- 
mined in that treaty. f 

Now, I want to ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to say to the Senator that 
I do not regard it in that way at all. I understand the treaty 
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simply to be a declaration upon the part of Germany that “it is 
satisfactory to us that you apply the proceeds and the avails in 
this way, if you see fit to do so.” I fully agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that by virtue of these two treaties the Congress 
of the United States is fully at liberty to do whatever it sees fit 
with this property; but I do assert that Congress has never 
until this good day declared what it is its purpose to do. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Now I understand the Senator's position 
on the proposition, and that brings me to the other question 
which I wanted to ask him. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
interrupted the Senator from Montana for the purpose of seek- 
ing information. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me, 
I should like to ask him a question for information. Is it the 
contention of the Senator from Arkansas that the fact that we 
were subrogated to certain rights under the Versailles treaty 
entails upon us any moral or legal obligation to exercise those 
rights or presumes any intention upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to exercise them? We knew nothing about what was the 
intention of other nations; but, out of a superabundance of 
caution, could we not have claimed the same concession that 
Germany had made to other nations without its entailing upon 
us the necessity of taking advantage of the concession obtained 
under the treaty? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think that under the treaty we contracted 
with the German Government to apply the proceeds from the 
~ sale of this property to the payment of the claims of American 
citizens against the German Government. At least we reserved 
the right to do so. The German Government has an interest 
in that she is a party to the contract; her liability is reduced 
in that way. The contract is a mutual obligation. It can 
not be said that Germany is bound by the provisions of our 
contract with her and that the United States is under no 
obligation by reason of the fact that Germany ceded any 
claims that she or her nationals might have to this property and 
agreed to reimburse her nationals. Germany was liable for these 
claims and Germany entered into a contract with us that we 
might take the proceeds of this property and apply it in the 
payment of claims due Americans for which she was liable. 
We are bound either to collect these claims out of this property 
or leave American claimants without remedy. I agree with the 
Senator from Alabama. 

I wanted to ask the Senator from Montana a further ques- 
tion, although I think he has made clear what his answer 
will be. 

If an action shall be instituted to set aside the sale made by 
the Government to the Chemical Foundation and that action 
should prevail, what will be the legal status of the property 
then, and what will be the duty of the United States respecting 
all the private property involved in the suit? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is perfectly clear. If 
the sale is annulled by the court for any reason, the property 
goes back to the Government of the United States, repre- 
sented by the Alien Property Custodian, and it will be just 
exactly the same as other property now held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian which has not been disposed of; for instance, 
stocks and bonds, 

Mr. ROBINSON. And which the Senator thinks, if I under- 
stand him correctly, should be returned without question tu the 
former owners. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That is my judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the Senator from Montana him- 
self pointed out that he did not agree with the statement then 
of the Senator from Minnesota, that the only effect that such 
a suit would have would be to restore directly to the tustody 
of Government agents this property, and that the Government 
then would be under obligation to administer the property for 
the benefit of the citizens of this Nation. The Senator's view- 
point is that the effect of the suit will leave it within the 
power of Congress to take any action that it chooses, and 
that it is morally bound to return the property to its former 
owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do not understand that there is 
any difference between the Senator from Minnesota and my- 
self with respect to that matter except 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; there was this difference—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do not think there is any dif- 
ference. We both agree that the property—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Minnesota 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Let me state my position. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Minnesota 
has stated that when the property goes back it will be the 
duty of the Government to administer it for the best interests 
of the people of the United States, 
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P” 
Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and that, of course, implies—— 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. Just how the 

Government will administer it for the best interest of the 
citizens of the United States the Senator from Minnesota has 
not stated. That may mean that the Government should keep 
the property and put it into the hands of a corporation created 
by the Government and hold the property or its avails in- 
definitely, or the Senator from Minnesota may agree with me 
that it is to the best interest of the people of the United States 
that it be given back to the German owners. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Now, if the Senator will permit me, 1 
can not by any possible application of the rules of construction 
give to the language of the Senator from Minnesota the last 
meaning of which the Senator from Montana says his language 
is capable. My understanding of the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota was that this property should be taken away 
from the Chemical Foundation because that foundation does 
not properly represent the people and the Government of the 
United States, and that it should be taken back by the Gov- 
ernment and used for the benefit of the people of this Nation. 
The Senator from Minnesota is in the Chamber, and he can 
say whether, in his opinion, if the suit shall prevail the 
property should be returned to its owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Minnesota has 
not yet been asked that question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unfortunately, I was not present 
when this discussion began, having been detained at one of the 
departments; but there is an element involved in this question 
which seems to me to have been passed over. There is no doubt 
whatever about the trend of international law and still less 
about the traditional position of this Government from the days 
of Hamilton down in regard to the confiscation of private prop- 
erty. But, Mr. President, the right to take the property and 
prevent its being used by an alien enemy against us I do not 
think has ever been affected by that at all. That action we 
took, Then the treaty of Versailles made provision for giving 
to the United States and to the other powers the right to use 
such property, if they saw fit, for any purpose they chose, and 
we reserved that right in the treaty with Germany: but I do 
not quite understand those provisions to mean that we are 
bound to complete the confiscation of that property and use it 
to the exclusion of all other funds for the settlement of our 
claims against Germany. If Germany should pay all her claims, 
I think it would be entirely open to our Government to return, 
if it saw tit, the money taken and put in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian during the war in order to protect our inter- 
ests against an alien enemy. 

The point I wish to call attention to in connection with the 
bill is this 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
ine, I do not know that I disagree with him as to his last state- 
ment, but, in the practical aspect of the question, in all prob- 
ability the only way by which payment of the claims. of 
American nationals against Germany can ever be secured is in 
the way contemplated by the Versailles treaty and German 
treaty, by the appropriation of the proceeds of this private 
property. 2 

Mr. LODGE. I agree to that proposition that we have the 
right to do it under the treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is not the slightest likelihood, in 
my opinion, of the contingency last referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts ever occurring. Germany is not going to 
pay these claims. She is, in the first place, unable to do so 
under existing conditions, and, in the next place, she has agreed 
that we may pay ourselves out of this property. Of course, I 
still think that we would have the right to make whatever dis- 
position of the property we wanted to make, I do not under- 
stand that returning the property to its former status would 
preclude the Government from taking any action in disposing 
of it that it saw fit. On the other hand, I am assured that many 
would like to see the suit against the Chemical Foundation pre- 
vail, because it would give the former owners a chance to get 
back the property. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not intend to enter into the question of 
the title of the Chemical Foundation to the patents which it 
has. The point I desired to make. and which I really rose to 
make, if the Senator will kindly allow me to, was this: 

We are already engaged in negotiating with Germany for 
the establishment of a commission to determine the amount of 
our claims, which is the usual course to take. We have an 
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Anglo-American commission sitting at this moment, and as 
soon as an agent is appointed it will continue to sit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, he says “ the usual course.” 

Mr. LODGE. The almost invariable course, if the Senator 
will allow me to explain what I was going to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that there are dozens of cases where claims of 
this class have been determined solely by an American com- 
missioner. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is a distinction perfectly 
well known both in history and in diplomacy, and that is that 
when the Government is caring for the claims of its citizens 
that is one thing, but when the Government assumes the claims 
itself it takes a step to which the next step would be armed 
force. That is when the Government makes the claim its own. 
In this case what the Government is seeking to do first is to 
determine the amount of the claims. For that purpose we 
have almost invariably, I think—because I do not now recall 
a case in which we have made a private claim our own; there 
may be such—joined with the nation against which we had 
the claim, unless we could do it wholly through diplomatic 
channels, and agreed as to the amount if we could. That is 
the first and normal step. The completion of that treaty has 
been delayed by the unfortunate assassination of Rathenau, 
the German minister; but we have been pursuing that course, 
and I think the proper course diplomatically, in order to reach 
as a preliminary what Germany owes us. Nobody knows now 
what she owes us. You can not take the claims without 
investigation. This bill admits that. You can not take the 
claims as they happen to be named. The usual way to deter- 
mine them is by a commission of the two powers which shall 
reach an agreement as to the amount of the claims. If we 
ure going to throw that step aside and at once determine the 
claims for ourselves, from which there can be no appeal, and 
say to Germany, “ Here are the claims as we figure them out,” 
we are taking a very much more serious step. 

I had heped that we should agree on the amount of the 
American claims which Germany ought to pay us; and then, 
if she declines or is unable to pay, I do not think there is 
any question that under the treaties, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has pointed out, we have the right to use this fund. 
Meantime, however, it seems to me that when the claims are 
assessed it is better at least to give Germany the opportunity 
to pay, and if she does pay from other funds or in other ways 
then we could follow out our traditional policy and return 
German funds. 

I only wanted to express the hope that the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, when they take up this matter, 
will remember that the State Department has it under negotia- 
tion, that it is under negotiation now, and that there is one 
method of reaching a settlement, the payment of the American 
claims, on which I do not disagree at all with my friend the 
Senator from Alabama that that ought to be considered before 
we adopt another and a wholly different method. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
minute? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill of the Senator from Alabama has 
been referred to the State Department. 

Mr. LODGE. Has it? 

Mr. NELSON. Last week it was referred to the State De- 
partment, and I suppose we will get information as to what 
steps the department has taken. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to know that. That is just what 


I was suggesting. 
It has also been referred to the Department of 


Mr. NELSON, 
Justice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely desire to 
say that the point raised by the Senator from Massachusetts 
now touches the question of the character of the legislation or 
the course that ought to be taken toward the adjustment of 
these claims. I may say that I would not care to submit to any 
arbitral tribunal the question as to the liability of Germany on 
most of the claims that are preferred by the Government of the 
United States in behalf of its citizens, but I fully agree that 
inasmuch as the primary liability to the Government of the 
United States is upon the part of the Government of Germany 
it ought to have a representation upon any tribunal which is to 
determine the amount of those claims. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all I intended. I did not mean an 
arbitral tribunal in the broad sense as to the right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
woa in reference to the suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 

usetts. 


In the first place, the bill that I have introduced provides 
for the ascertainment of the American claims. Then it pro- 
vides that an opportunity shall be given to Germany to pay 
them; and then, if they are not paid by Germany, they can be 
paid out of this property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, 

Mr. President, I think there is a very marked difference, and 
the Issue will probably be very clearly drawn. I voted with the 
Senator from Massachusetts in ratifying the German treaty of 
peace. One of the reasons why I did so was because in that 
treaty Germany had provided, at least as I understood, for the 
Settlement of these American claims, the American claimants 


: ratifying to that extent the powers in the Versailles treaty. 


As I understand that treaty and understood it then, Germany 
did not claim the right to have any voice in ascertaining these 
American claims. She has foregone that right, as she has in all 
her claims in the settlements with our allies. She has not had a 
voice in the amount of the reparations or the amount of the 
claims that have been set up. She has not even had a voice 
in the amount of the indemnity that she should pay; and it 
seems to me that if we are to take the position now that we are 
to invite the German Government in to determine whether or 
not she ought to pay reparations to the heirs of the people who 
died on the Lusitania, it is a complete backdown from the posi- 
tion we have heretofore taken. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
never intended anything of the sort. I never suggested any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. LODGE. I said simply as to the amount of the claims. 
As the Senator from Montana pointed out, I am not urging an 
arbitral tribunal to decide whether Germany owes us anything 
for the destruction of the lives on the Lusitania, but it seems to 
N ought to have a hearing as to the total amount of the 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the decision as to the amount of the 
claims is the decision ‘itself, 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In a number of these cases, if Ger- 
many were in court, she might raise the question as to whether 
she owes anything to the victims of the Lusitania, because she 
has denied it up to this time; but as to a number of ships that 
she sank with her torpedoes before we went into the war she 
probably would not dispute the fact that an indemnity was 
due, but the decision as to the amount of the claim would be the 
real decision, Germany has not demanded of our allies that she 
shall sit in court. She could not. She was a conquered nation, 
and she committed these acts of war, and I think the issue is 
very clearly drawn. : 

Mr. LODGE. She has been discussing the amount of her 
reparations for about four years and has not made them yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but she has only discussed what 
she would pay. 

Mr. LODGE. The amount—precisely, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, How much she can pay. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. That is all I propose to discuss. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. She has objected to the amount; but 
the Senator suggests, as I understand, that this legislation be 
postponed or that the State Department will postpone it until 
we can have a tribunal established by another treaty—because 
it can be done only by another treat 

Mr. LODGE. Ce a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because the first treaty fixes the rights 
up to this time. It fixes our right to act alone; and if-We are 
to have another treaty, and it is to be decided then, it means 
that this legislation will not pass, and that the American claim- 
ants against Germany will have no court into which they can 
go to present their claims and get payment; and if the matter 
goes to an international tribunal there is no telling how long it 
will last. That is the very thing to which I object. I think it 
is very doubtful. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me, if the Senator will allow me, 
that he is intepreting what I said in a way very differently 
from what I intended, and giving it a construction which I 
did not intend. I am sure the Senate in taking up this matter 
ought at. least to consult with the department charged with 
our foreign relations before it decides to pass legislation here, 
I think that is only ordinary courtesy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I have no objection in the 
world to consulting with the State Department; but I think 
right now, under the German treaty as it exists, we have a 
perfect right to establish a tribunal. 

Mr, LODGE. I do not deny that at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the Senator does not; and if 
that is the case we have the right to establish a tribunal and 
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give these American claimants a chance to establish their 
claims before their witnesses die, and while they have an 
opportunity to present their evidence. Then there is no real 
issue between us; but I want to say this to the Senator: In 
looking over the authorities—I can put them in the RECORD 
later; I can not call the names—I recall a number of in- 
stances in which a tribunal of American citizens only was es- 
tablished to decide claims of this kind. That was done in the 
Spanish war case in 1831, growing out of a question of facts 
of this kind. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, that was done because Spain undertook to 
pay certain claims, and we undertook to pay certain other 
claims. It is like the case with Mexico. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is exactly the case here. Ger- 
many turns over to us certain property which we agree in the 
treaty to use for our citizens, and she agrees in the same treaty 
to reimburse her own citizens at home. It is not a confiscation. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. I say, that has been done many 
times. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By way of taxing them she takes this 
property under her power of government and turns it over to 
us to pay our claims, and she says: “In lieu of that we will 
pay the owners of that property back in Germany.” 

Mr. LODGE, Oh, yes; that has been done frequently; but 
that is by agreement with the other power, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. That agreement is made. 
Here is the agreement. Here is the property. Of course my 
bill contemplates that after we file the claims Germany may 
have an opportunity to pay them before we exercise our right 
to have them paid out of the property; but here is the property 
and here are the claims. Why should we go into a tribunal 
made up of one American, as I understand, and one German, 
and an arbitrator, to determine the rights of these American 
citizens, when Germany has conceded them? I can not see 
any reason for that. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not propose that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I wanted to call the Senator's 
attention to this: With Spain in 1831 we made a settlement of 
claims when there were only American citizens on the tribunal. 
The tribunal that made the settlement of the claims growing 
out of the Mexican War was composed only of American citi- 
zens; and in looking through the authorities I have run across 
dozens of similar tribunals set up where an international claim 
existed, but only American citizens sat in the tribunal. I do 
not see any reason in the world why we should hesitate in 
this matter and forego the rights of our people who have 
suffered, and who have had no opportunity to have their claims 
passed on because their own Government will not give them a 
court in which to stand. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think they ought to be paid 
every dollar, and if necessary, and we can not get the money 
in any other way, I think we have a right to take this fund, 
and I favor doing it, But I see no reason in the world why it 
should be done without any regard to the usual methods, or 
without discovering what Germany is ready to pay, and what 
she is ready to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The usual method is the method I have 
proposed to pursue. There is precedent after precedent for 
this procedure, and so far as Germany is concerned, Germany 
has already said, in the treaty of Berlin, that we may go ahead 
and settle in this way. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no “precedent after precedent,” be- 
cause there has never been a case in our history where we 
have seized a lot of enemy property and held it as we are 
holding this property to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no issue between us and Ger- 
many about the enemy property, and the Senator must concede 
it. I say that the precedent exists in the fact that an Ameri- 
ean tribunal alone can decide the rights of American citizens 
as against this country, that an American tribunal alone shall 
find the verdict. 

Mr. LODGE. We have security in the fund in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian, which has never occurred be- 
fore, to my knowledge. Before we finally confiscate private 
property, I think we want to be very careful of our steps. Be- 
fore we shatter a doctrine of that sort finally, we want to have 
the best possible ground to stand on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has already admitted that 
Germany has yielded this property. We are not shattering any 
doctrine. It is not a question of confiscation. It ceased to be 
a question of confiscation when the treaty of Berlin was rati- 
fied. It then became a contract. 

Mr. LODGE. It will cease to be a question of confiscation 


when we take it, but at present it is security, and I believe in 
holding it until every dollar owing our claimants is paid, and, 
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if necessary, in using that fund. But I regret the necessity, 
because I regret the final confiscation of private property. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the way I understood the Senator 
in the beginning. He made himself clear to me that in his 
opinion this property should be held until the German Govern- 
ment pays, and if it does not pay these claimants, then the 
property should be subjected to the payment of the claims. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to ask the Senator a question 
which to my mind has great practical importance. In view of 
the financial condition of Germany and of the political condi- 
tions in Germany, how long does the Senator think American 
claimants should have their rights withheld in order to await 
the action of Germany and the determination of the question 
as to whether Germany is ever going to pay or not, and thus 
enable us to return the property to these private German 
citizens? 

Mr. LODGE. Within a very reasonably limited time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think, in view of the 
political conditions 

Mr. LODGE. I think the question ought to be settled now, 
if the Senator asks me that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator. I think we 
ought to proceed in some way at once. I have not the slightest 
hope that Germany would ever pay these claims, in view of the 
arrangements she has made in the treaty of Versailles and the 
arrangements she has made with us in the German treaty. 
I do not think we need ever expect these claims to be paid in 
any other way than through the properties which we have 
seized and which she has agreed we may use in that way. If 
we do not intend to subject that property to the claims of our 
nationals, and leave German citizens for their remedies against 
the German Government, it will be generations before any re- 
lief will come to our citizens who have these claims against 
Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. The only point I desire to make is that if we 
are to abandon the policy of this Government in regard to 
private property, as we are undoubtedly about to do, I think 
we ought to have our case so clear that no question in regard 
to it could arise to plague us in the future. I want it dealt 
with at once. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I have not the slightest objection to that 
statement. I concur in the conclusions of the Senator, but I 
can not see the benefits to be derived from waiting, in view of 
the conditions in Germany. There is not the slightest possi- 
bility that she will pay these claims, and if we ever expect our 
nationals to recover anything, the only way they can do it is 
by subjecting this property to the payment of the claims. I 
admit it is a very great hardship, and I am not precluding 
myself from the determination of the matter, if it is presented 
to Congress, from the standpoint of all good conscience and on 
a fair consideration of the precedents, but from a practical 
standpoint there is no benefit to be derived from waiting on 
the German Government to take action. She has no resources 
that she can make applicable to the payment of these claims, 
and she will not have in a long time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the treaty of Versailles—which, 
of course, binds Germany with our allies, if not with our- 
selves—she has no power to pay us, because all her revenues 
are bound up in the reparations she is bound to pay to the 
Allies. She will not have the opportunity to pay us until she 
settles her obligations to the Reparation Commission, which 
may be 50 years from now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is one condition which is Insurmount- 
able. Another is her financial and economic situation, consid- 
ered apart from the limitations imposed upon her actions by the 
Versailles treaty. If she were unrestrained and had the dis- 
position, she could not do it until the most radical changes 
changes we do not expect to occur in the early future—should 
take place. So, as a practical proposition, I think we might 
just as well go ahead and do what we are going to do, either 
return this property to the private owners and leave American 
citizens who have claims against Germany with no practical 
method of collecting their claims, or go ahead and carry out the 
implications of the Versailles treaty and our treaty with Ger- 
many and subject this property to the claims, and do it at once. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the reason why I rose to object 
to the suggestion that any delay shall be had in legislation on 
the part of Congress until we make another treaty of peace with 
Germany. I do not take any interest in the suggestion which 
the Senator from Massacltusetts has made, that we owe Ger- 
many some further obligation in this matter. We worked that 
out in the treaty of Berlin. Our rights are fixed. She recog- 
nized that we were going to take this property for our citizens, 
because she has agreed herself to reimburse her citizens, not 
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for the value of the claims but for the value of the property 
taken. Therefore, why should she be inyited in to make a 
tribunal to determine the amount of the American claims? I 
believe that it would be not only unjust but such a proceeding 
would be repulsive to the American people, who feel that they 
won the war, that they suffered all these hardships, not by their 
fault but by an act of war on the part of Germany. 

For us to wait for Germany to enter into a new tribunal to 
determine the rights of our own citizens in this matter, after it 
has been settled, is a thing I can not agree to at all. I think 
it is up to the Congress now to pass a law on the subject. I 
introduced a bill merely because nobody else has done so. It 
was not my responsibility, but when nobody else introduced a 
bill to take care of American citizens I did so. I am not wedded 
to that bill. If somebody else has a better bill, let him propose 
it and have it passed, But there is no doubt in my mind that 
this Government and this Congress will be recreant to their 
duty to American citizens if they delay this matter an hour 
longer than is necessary for the consideration of the case and 
a prompt determination of the question whether they are going 
to pass legislation or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not want to have it delayed 
at all, I think it ought to be settled one way or the other. But 
the Senator overlooks entirely, and has throughout, that this 
is not the property of the German Government. It is private 
property, here under the protection of our laws, and lawfully 
here, and we have seized it and we hold it as security for just 
American claims. I am ready to pay out of that security if we 
can not get payment in any other way. But I dislike excessively 
not to give Germany the opportunity, at least, to admit the 
justice of our claims and pay them in some other way if she 
can. If she can not, we must take this private property, which 
is not the property of Germany but the property of private indi- 
viduals, and run counter to what we have always held to be our 
policy in the past. We shall have to do it, I am afraid. I 
regret that we shall have to do it. I do not wish to have it 
delayed, but I do not wish to have overlooked the fact that the 
property we are taking and holding as security is private prop- 
erty, protected by all our laws heretofore and by our own 
policy, and property to which we get a legal title only by these 
two treaties. We undoubtedly have a legal title and can take 
the property. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr, President, having spent nearly three 
hours in the discussion of a subject which is not before the 
Senate at all—though I hope we have advanced the considera- 
tion of the subject to that extent—in humility may I now ask 
that we return to the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate now consider para- 
graph 1017. 

Mr. BORAH. What does paragraph 1017 cover? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It covers sacks or bags made of plain 
woven fabrics. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct in saying that 
we did divert from the subject before the Senate for a long 
time. But this is a matter we are going back to, and will the 
Senator not ask for a quorum in order that the absentees may 
know that we have taken up this subject? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harreld Oddie Stanley 

Ball Heflin Overman Sterling 
Borah Jones, Wash. Phipps Swanson 
Bursum Kellog, Pomerene Trammell 
Cap; Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 
Caraway Lenroot wson Wadsworth 
Colt Nen Robinson Walsh. Mass. 
Culberson McCumber n Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis MeNary Shortridge Warren 

Dial Nelson Smith Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen New Smoot Willis 
Gooding Nicholson Spencer 

Hale No Stanfield 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk a proposed substitute for 
paragraph 1017. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK., On page 137 the Senator from Utah 

proposes to strike out paragraph 1017, the matter beginning 

hike line 24 down to and including line 2 on page 138, and to 
ros 

Par. 1017. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics- of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics composed wholly of jute, 
not bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, nor rendered 
noninflammable, 1 cent r pound and 10 per cent ad yalorem; 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed and colored. or rendered non- 
inflammable, 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMITH. I understand this is to take the place of para- 
graph 1017? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has no relation to cotton bagging. These 
are bags the only importations of which are along the Pacific 
coast, and the rates are practically the same as those carried 
in the existing law. 

Mr, SMOOT. The twills are very much less. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The present rate is 10 per cent on the 
plain jute bags and 35 per cent on the twilled. The amend- 
ment reduces it to 10 per cent except in case of bleached, 
painted, and so forth, in which event it is 15 per cent, the 1 cent 
per pound being the compensatory duty made imperative by the 
rate carried on the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the 5 per cent difference being between 
the bleached, printed, and so forth, and the not bleached, 
printed, and so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, there is no duty on the raw 
material under the existing law, but in the pending bill by 
paragraph 1008 there is a duty of 1 cent per pound placed 
upon the raw material. In the amendment which the Senator 
from Utah now proposes there is a compensatory duty of 1 cent 
per pound, and in addition to that 10 per cent. except in the 
case of bleached, and so forth, in which event it is 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Utah what rea- 
son there is why a duty is imposed on the raw material when 
we do not produce of this nature of material anything like 
a sufficient quantity for domestic use in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator means jute? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I mean the jute. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is on the burlap, I will say to the 
Senator, 

Mr. SMITH. I understand it is burlap, but the burlap itself 
is a form of the bagging material of which our sacks are 
made, and is made out of the jute fiber. 

Mr. ROBINSON, All this relates to jute. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that, but I want to know why 
we should pay a duty on the raw material when it is not pro- 
duced here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We do not produce it at all. 

Mr. SMITH. We do not produce a pound of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to have some one explain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has already agreed to the 1 cent 
per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, as the Senator from South Carolina 
has stated, there is no justification for it whatever. 

Mr. SMITH. I can understand very well why there should 
be the compensatory duty to which the Senator from Arkansas 
refers, when the committee have put a duty of 1 cent a pound 
on the raw material, but I can not understand on what ground 
we are going to tax the raw material of which under no con- 
sideration do we make sufficient amount to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. That we discussed, and there are some others 
who think the same as the Senator from South Carolina, but 
as long as that duty is imposed we have to provide a com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand, but I thought the Senator from 
Utah, having charge of the schedule for the committee, could 
propose that we take the duty off the raw material and then 
lower the duty on the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Senate may understand 
what this is, outside of the 1 cent compensatory duty, I 
will state that it is a 10 per cent duty upon the plain woven 
fabric that goes into the bagging when not bleached, printed, 
stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable. 
When it is bleached, and so forth, it is 15 per cent, or a simple 
5 per cent differential. Under the existing law, as already 
stated, there is 10 per cent upon the first. Upon the twilled, 
to which we have added here, together with the burlap, 5 per 
cent and given a rate of 15 per cent, under the existing law 
the rate is 35 per cent and under the Payne-Aldrich law 45 per 
cent. Therefore all twills are reduced over one-half outside 
of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I agree absolutely with the 
statement of the Senator from South Carolina that there is no 
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justification whatever for the duty imposed in paragraph 1008 
on the raw material which enters into this product. That duty 
has been considered, however, by the Senate. An examina- 
tion of the subject discloses that we do not produce burlap in 
commercial quantities, and, since we have to import the raw 
material, the only possible justification for a duty on it is for 


revenue. In my judgment it is not a good article for a revenue 
duty. There is no propriety in imposing the raw-material rate 
in paragraph 1008. All of the raw-material rates on hemp, 
jute, and jute yarns in the bill are unnecessary and unjus- 
tifiable. I know there are many Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber who have studied the subject and are of the 
same opinion. I do not violate anyone's confidence, but I know 
some of them, who have studied it, who doubt the wisdom of 
imposing these high duties on the materials, However, since 
the Senate has disposed of that by imposing the duties, for the 
present I am not going to consume further time in discussing it, 
but when the opportunity is presented for individual amend- 
ments the Senate will have a chance then to pass upon the 
question again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from Utah for the com- 
mittee amendment as printed in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah made a statement in 
regard to this matter, but my attention was distracted for the 
moment. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah how this 
rate compares with the rate of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the unbleached the present law provides 
the same protective rate of 10 per cent. However, we have 
provided a rate of 1 cent a pound compensatory duty for the 
raw material, as has been stated by the Senator from Arkansas 
as wellas by me. As to these fabrics when dyed and bleached, 
so far as the twilled fabric is concerned the rate is less than 
half of that Imposed by the existing law, being 15 per cent 
ad valorem; in other words, the protection not only on the 
twilled but on the fabric that goes into the bag itself is 10 per 
cent when unbleached and 15 per cent when bleached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is paragraph 1017a, rela- 
tive to cotton bagging. 

The Reapinc Crerk. On page 138, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Par. 1017a. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, com of single yarns made of jute, 
jute butts, or otber vegetable fiber, not bleached, dyed, co 
stained, painted, or printed, not ing 16 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces nor more than 32 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent 
per square yard; weighing more than 32 ounces per square yard, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMITH, I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that he had an amendment to propose to that paragraph. If 
he has not, I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the fabric on which it is proposed to levy a 
duty by the paragraph is a single-yarn fabric. So far as I 
know, the bulk of it is used for the covering of cotton. There- 
fore a duty imposed upon it will be just that much, of course, 
to be taken out of the value of the cotton which it covers. 

As I have hitherto explained to the Senate, the situation is 
about as follows: The cotton producers of this country are not 
even paid for the bagging and ties that cover the cotton, but 
under our tare arrangement, both at home and abroad, 30 
pounds of the weight of a commercial bale of cotton is de- 
ducted for tare. That means that we lose the bagging and 
the ties which are bought under protection, while our cotton 
is sold under free trade. We not only have that disadvantage 
but we have deducted from the weight of the bale, as I have 
stated, 30 pounds. If the producer does not happen to put 
into the bale 80 pounds of tare—that is, if the producer of 
cotton, as some do, put on only 25 pounds of tare, and has 30 
pounds deducted—he not only loses the ties and bagging but 
loses 5 pounds of his cotton. 

Furthermore, there is not a pound of this material produced 
in this country. This singleyarn stuff is made from the 
coarser forms of jute and weighs about 2 pounds to the square 
yard. There has been established in my State a manufacturing 
plant for the making of bagging, but it was a purely artificial 
arrangement for the convenience of those who desired to take 
advantage of the situation under protection and import into 
this country fiber of which not a pound was produced here. 
Those whe desired to avail themselves of the use of such bag- 
ging had to pay the duty on the raw material and then the 


duty on the finished product, levied wholly for the purpose of 
bufiding up a concern in this country whose foundation rested 
in India. If anything should occur to England which would 
eut off the supply of jute from India, the factory in America 
would not be worth the scrapping. The raw material is not 
produced here, and the machinery could not be adupted to the 
manufacture of anything else. The establishment is designed 
solely for the production of bagging and nothing else, and it 
depends entirely for every pound of raw material on India. 

Tt is complained that in India, as has been set forth in a 
brief which has been handed to me by one of the Senators, 
coolie labor is employed for from 15 to 20 cents a day. It is 
stated that Americans are going to India and establish fac- 
tories in Calcutta for the production of bagging which they 
can send here and sell at a price with which American pro- 
ducers can not compete. It is certainly begging the question in 
order to make an argument for protection in the case of an 
article which we do not produce and every pound of which has 
to be imported into this country to set up high protection for 
the manufacture at home as against foreign importations. The 
Ludlow bagging concern, as I understand—at any rate it is so 
stated in this brief—is going to India because when the Under- 
wood tariff law took the duty off bagging it was not profitable 
to buy and import the foreign raw material and manufacture 
it here, although when it was absolutely protected it might 
do anything it pleased. With the protection removed, it goes 
to India, where it can get cheap Indian labor for 15 or 20 
cents a day and manufacture a cotton product into an Ameri- 
can utility and sell it here to us at about half what it would 
cost if made in America. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Ludlow Co. is not going to India, but they. 
have already gone and are manufacturing the fabrics in India 
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Mr. SMITH. That only substantiates what this brief is at- 
tempting to show. Now it is the competitors of the Ludlow Co. 
who are complaining that unless they are protected in this bill 
they will have to go to India and compete from there. Well, let 
them go to India, because if the cotton producers in this country 
and the other allied interests, such as the potato growers of 
Maine and other States along the coast, who use rough forms 
of jute baggings for their products, can thereby get these re- 
ceptacles for the purpose of casing their products for the mar- 
ket at a less price, I submit that it is not only the part of good 
statesmanship but of business that we allow these people to go 
to India and convert that Indian product into a form that we 
can use, rather than let them import the raw material at a high 
cost and manufacture the finished article here, and force those 
who are compelled to use it to pay an extra price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator from 
South Carolina, and therefore I desire to ask him did I cor- 
rectly understand him as saying that this article is used for 
potato bagging? 

Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. SMITH. 
out of jute. 

Mr, SMOOT. I thought the Senator meant that cotton bag- 
ging was used for that purpose. I did not want it understood 
that the article covered by this paragraph is used for bagging 
for potatoes or grain. 

Mr. SMITH. No; this fiber is so coarse that anything small 
would go through the spaces between the threads. To put it 
into concrete form, I am protesting against transporting from 
India the coarse forms of jute, paying freight and all incidental 
expenses necessary to get it here, converting it in American 
mills into bagging, and then paying a duty on that, when the 
finished product may be manufactured in India cheaply, sent 
here, and sold ready for the packing and baling of cotton. 

Mr. President, in view of these facts, and in view of the 
further fact that the difficulties surrounding the production of 
cotton are now almost insuperable, I shall ask that the com- 
mittee amendment be disagreed to. I understand that disagree- 
ing to this amendment will put the commodity on the free hst. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment is disagreed to, then, of 
course, it will become necessary to mention it in the free list 
particularly. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. > 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, since, under the parlia- 
mentary situation, amendments can not now be offered placing 
cotton bagging on the free list, and being convinced that it 
ought to remain on the free list, where it has been for some time, 
I am going to offer an amendment to the committee amendment 
which will materially reduce the rate. Such an amendment 
will substantially test the sense of the Senate as to whether 
cotton bagging should remain on the fre list. 


xe the burlap is. 
No. 
The finer counts of these burlap bags are made 
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As stated by the Senator from South Carolina, this para- 
graph relates to the manufactured product which is used solely 
for wrapping cotton. It is mow on the free list. The imposition 
of this duty will cost the American cotton producer probably 
something like half a million dollars, because it will inevitably 
result in increasing the price of cotton bagging. That is the 
purpose of it. 

It is true, according to the information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission, that two large concerns which have hereto- 
fore operated in the United States, for the purpose of getting 
the benefit of the cheap labor of India, are planning to manu- 
facture cotton bagging in that country; and the American 
manufacturers who expect to continue operations here are 
complaining that they will be driven out of business unless 
some duty be imposed on importations of the product of these 
American concerns which are going to India. 

The importations now are very small compared with the do- 
mestic production. In 1919 the total production was something 
like 75,000,000 square yards, and in 1920 it was 97,000,000 square 
yards, The imports during the fiscal years from 1911 to 1920 
averaged a little more than 7,000,000 square yards, valued at 
a little more than a half million dollars. In the calendar year 
1920 the imports amounted to 7,261,904 square yards, valued at 
$730,719. Senators may readily see that with the importations 
increased very slightly the value of the total imports had in- 
creased by almost 50 per cent, which means that already the 
American cotton farmer is paying for cotton bagging about 50 
per cent more than he was paying about 10 years ago, and if 
this duty shall be imposed the price will be again advanced 
in all probability. 

I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
“ six-tenths,” in line 9, and inserting in lieu thereof “one- 
tenth,” and by striking out three-tenths,” in line 11, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof one-twentieth.“ That will leave the pro- 
portion the same, but it will leave this article practically on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like at this point to 
inquire of either the Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge 
of the schedule on behalf of the minority, or the Senator from 
Utah, who is in charge of it for the majority. The committee 
is the author of this amendment. In paragraph 1017a cotton 
bagging has been separated from the bagging covered by para- 
graph 1017. Why would it not be in order now to amend the 
amendment proposing to insert paragraph 1017a so as to put 
cotton bagging upon the free list rather than to lower the 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. The way to do that would be to disagree to 
the committee amendment and then later offer an amendment 
to the free list covering cotton bagging. If we did not spe- 
cifically mention it in the free list, it would fall under the 
enumerated clause of manufactured articles. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that, but I was attempting to 
obviate the necessity of taking up those things when we get 


into the Senate, when specific amendments might be offered. 


I thought it might expedite matters, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have looked into that, and I am con- 
vinced that under the parliamentary agreement under which 
we are proceeding it is not now in order to move to place 
cotton bagging on the free list. If it were, I should certainly 
do so. because, as I have already stated, I think it ought to 
remain there. It is unjust to burden the American cotton- 
growing industry with this duty. I think it is unnecessary ; 
and if it be true that those who have heretofore manufactured 
most of this commodity have reached the conclusion that the 
industry ought to be carried on in another country, and they 
have expatriated themselves and their industry for the purpose 
of conducting it in India, the best thing the American people 
can do is to let it be manufactured in that country, because the 
bulk of it is being manufactured by these concerns that now 
claim they are moving their business to India. 

As stated by the Senator from Utah the other day, there are 
some manufacturing enterprises in which this country can not 
successfully compete with other countries; and this commodity 
is such a necessary article, and is in such common use, so 
essential to the prosperity of the cotton business, that I believe 
we would be justified in placing it upon the free list. If those 
who have manufactured it heretofore choose to move their 
industries to a foreign country in order to be able to make it 
cheaper than they are now manufacturing it, I do not know of 
any reason why the American farmer, who consumes it, should 
be required to pay for it an additional amount in the form of 
a tax, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Arkansas has just stated that this tariff 
will add about $500,000 annually to the cost of cotton bagging 


in this country. Just exactly how he arrives at that conclusion, 
of course, I am not prepared to say. The entire imports of cot- 
ton bagging during 1921 were 3,372,000 square yards valued at 
$309,897. An additional cost of $500,000 would be more than the 
entire value of the goods imported. The value was 9 cents per 
square yard. The real ad valorem duty, however, amounts to 
6% per cent, which is certainly not a very heavy duty; and when 
we recall that only about 6 per cent of all the bagging used in 
the United States is imported at all, a duty of 6% per cent upon 
the bagging that is imported would not amount to a great deal. 

The Senator, I assume, takes the position that the duty will 
raise the cost of every yard by an amount equivalent to the 
duty imposed upon that which is imported. Even with that, 
however, I do not think it would amount to as much as the 
Senator contemplates, 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I just want to put a few matters in 
the RECORD, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, if the Senator has concluded the dis- 
cussion of this particular matter, I should like to say that in 
my judgment, irrespective of the impositien of this duty, cotton 
bagging, particularly new bagging, will hereafter be manufac- 
tured abroad. The two concerns that have heretofore manufac- 
tured the bulk of it in this country have announced their pur- 
pose to remove their plants to India, and those now engaged in 
the manufacturing industry contend that it will be impossible 
for them to compete with these American concerns who are 
beginning to manufacture in India. I am speaking upon the 
theory that the importations will be largely increased, and that 
the price of this commodity will be increased by substantially 
the amount of the duty; that the American farmer who consumes 
cotton bagging hereafter will pay just about as much more for 
the product than he would be required to pay if no duty were 
imposed as the aniount of the duty; and in that view of the 
matter a 12,000,000-bale crop would bear something like $450,000 
additional expense for wrapping. This would be approximately 
the figure that I have stated. I do not pretend to say that I 
or anyone else can state with accuracy what the additional 
ante to the American cotton farmer will be by reason of this 

uty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. I think the Senator’s own 
argument will dispel the idea of the farmers paying at least 
more than they are paying now, because, if I correctly under- 
stand the argument of the Senator, it is that the firms that are 
going abroad to manufacture this product will be able to drive 
the American manufacturer out of the market. The only way 
in which they can drive the American manufacturer out of the 
market is by selling for a less price than the American manu- 
facturer can produce it for, and sell it at a profit; and if they 
do that, they are bound to bring down the price, tariff or no 
tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, if the Senator will allow me, I think 
there are other reasons than this to establish the fact that the 
tendency of prices probably will be downward instead of up- 
ward, no matter whether this little tariff of 6% per cent ad 
valorem is placed upon the product or not. Let us remember 
that only 6 per cent of the product used in the United States 
is now imported at all. Now, let us take the other 94 per cent 
and see by whom it is produced. The Senator will find that there 
is a great deal of competition, not only as between manufac- 
turers manufacturing the product new but they also have to 
compete against those who use second hands, against those who 
manufacture out of old sugar bags, and so forth. Therefore 
there is a great deal of complaint on the part of the manufac- 
turers, and therefore they have to sell down as low as possible 
to hold the trade as against those who use the old second hand 
jute bagging and patch it over, and those who make bagging 
out of sugar bags. 

Only 48 per cent of the product used in the United States, 
which includes the 6 per cent which is imported, is a new prod- 
uct, Ten per cent of the yardage used is made up of old sugar 
bags; 8 per cent is made up of old bags which have been re- 
woven, and 28 per cent is of the second line. With all of those 
five or six different interests in sharp contest with each other, 
I think we need have little fear of prices going upward because 
of a levy of 6% per cent ad valorem upon the 6 per cent which 
is imported. x 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course the object of Amer- 
ican manufacturers in going to India to manufacture this prod- 
uct is to make a greater profit by manufacturing it cheaper. It 
does not necessarily follow that they will sell it cheaper. I do 
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not think the Senator is justified in the conclusion that there 
will exist material competition in the sale of new bagging, be- 
cause that never has existed. During last year I ask the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina if he could buy a yard of bagging in 
Charleston for a price in any degree different from what it 


would cost him in any other city in the South, and he told me | Dial 


he could not. The price is absolutely regulated; and the result 
will be that the price to the American consumer of cotton bag- 
ging will be advanced by just the amount of duty we levy upon 
it. Of course, the total amount that the duty will cost the 
American cotton farmer will be dependent upon the amount 
imported. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, all of which means that 
this will be an additional burden on an already established 
industry, with no possibility or little possibility of developing 
a new one. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] to the 
amendment of the committee, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amend- 
ment. z 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smeons]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ke], 
who is necessarily absent from the Senate, I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEP- 
rer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrrtaascs] to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. BALL, I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], which I transfer to my col- 
league [Mr. bu Ponr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, I have a general pair with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. Being unable to get a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenv]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and allow my vote to stand. 

I desire to announce that the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srarmons] is necessarily absent, and that he is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. If 
the senior Senator from North Carolina were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 2 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. FrercHer) on account of illness. 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—18, 
Ashurst Robinson Underwood 
Borah —.— n — Phe pears Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway ones, N. Mex. alsh 
— à; m 5 W. , Mont, 
Pomerene 
NAYS—35. 
Goodin; MeN; 8 
Broussard Hale z Nelson” —.—. 
ursum Jones, Wash. New Stanfiel 
n Kendrick Nicholson Sterling 
Capper Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
8 t Lenroot oaan i Warren : 
Lodge ansde 
Curtis M ber Rawson ais 5 
uysen M Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—43, 
Brandegee Glass McKellar Poin 
er Harreld McKinley 8 
Harris oses Shields 
Dillingham n yers mmons 
du Pont Hitcheock Newberry S ê 
ae Johnson Norris Sutherland 
El Kellogg Owen Townsend 
Ernst King Page Watson, Ga. 
Fiete het ree Nett Phipps Williaa 
cher A Follette S i 
France McCormick Pittman N 


So Mr. Ronixsox's amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrrtts in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee ent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senate for just a moment. We will have another vote on the 
question as to whether a tax shall be imposed on cotton 
bagging. The House of Representatives, in paragraph 1517, 
left it on the free list. By the amendment which is now 
under consideration the Senate committee proposes to take it 
off the free list and impose on it duties based upon the two 
classes produced in this country. In the first part of the 
amendment the committee seeks to impose a duty of six-tenths of 
1 cent per square yard, and in the other part of the amendment a 
duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound on that classification. 

If the committee amendment is not agreed to, by following 
up and disagreeing to another committee amendment striking 
out paragraph 1517, which paragraph puts the article on the 
free list, we can at this time settle the subject and leave cotton 
bagging on the free list. 

I want to point out to Senators who voted a moment ago to 
impose this duty that, as a matter of fact, this is not a pro- 
tective duty. There is not a manufacturer of cotton bagging in 
the United States who regards it as a protective duty. Every 
manufacturer of cotton bagging who has discussed the subject, 
within my knowledge, has contended that a duty of from a 
half cent to a cent and a quarter is necessary in order to make 
the rate protective. One manufacturer, corresponding with the 
Senator from North Carolina about the subject, has said that 
while a duty of not less than 1 cent per square yard is neces- 
sary to make the rate protective, if the Senate will impose a duty 
of six-tenths of a cent per square yard he will try to get along, 
but nearly all of the others have insisted upon a much higher 
rate of duty than that which the committee has proposed. 

The result is that I think we may fairly conclude that this 
is a revenue rate, and, as I have already said, I do not believe 
we ought to seek to raise revenue on this article, which is 
indispensable to the marketing of one of the largest crops in 
the United States. I do not care to consume time further. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. What, as estimated, will be the cost to 
the coron producers of the country if this amendment is 


to 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that hereafter, whether a duty be 
imposed or not, cotton bagging will be manufactured abroad. 
I think the conditions of the industry are such that, with the 
two principal manufacturers moving their plants to India in 
order to get the benefit of cheap labor, we are going to import 
practically all of the bagging we use hereafter. It is impos- 
sible to say what percentage of bagging used will be affected by 
this rate; but a few moments ago I said that, figuring upon 
the basis of a 12,000,000-bale crop and the wrapping of prac- 
tically the entire crop in new bagging, the cost would be ap- 
proximately $450,000, figuring 50 per cent as the ratio between 
old bagging and new bagging, which is about the ratio the Tariff 
Commission reports. I would say that it could not be less than 
a quarter of a million dollars. j 

On this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I want 
to say that I have not looked into the bill sufficiently to say, 
but I was under the impression that this item is taken care 
ef. The Senator from Arkansas calls attention to the fact that 
if the committee amendment in paragraph 1517 is disagreed to 
and the committee amendment here is disagreed to, then the 
bagging will be left on the free list, just as the House contem- 
plated doing. I submit to Senators on the other side that this 
is not protecting an American industry, but is really subtract- 
ing from an already established industry. It is simply putting 
a burden on an industry which has carried the balance of 
trade for this country for something like 50 or 60 years. So 
far as revenue is concerned, the revenue produced. would not 
in any way compensate for the enhanced value of cotton that 

uld be baled in these bags. 

HETS SMOOT. There appeared before the committee repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers of bagging in the United 
States, with the exception of Ludlow and the American Manu- 
facturing Co. As I understand it, the American Manufactur- 
ing Co. is a subsidiary of the Ludlow Manufacturing Co., and 
they, too, have gone to India for the purpose of making cotton 
bagging. Of course, they would like to have it on the free list, 
but every other manufacturer, those located in New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Texas, represented to the committee that if the 
committee wanted this industry to survive in America they 
would have to give a duty upon this bagging. We manufac- 
ture about 90 per cent of the bagging used in the United States, 
or have done so in the past. 90 e 

Mr. ROBINSON. What percentage 0 e new 
made in this country by the Ludlow people and the American 
Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures before me; therefore I 
can not say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am apaa by the expert that it is 
over 90 cent of the new ba g. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Co. can destroy the balance of the manufacturers of this 
article in the United States. Then they could fix the terms 
to be paid for the product, of course. I think that was their 
object in going to India. . 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator that if the 
American manufacturer can not compete with the men in Cal- 
cutta upon a product that is peculiar to that country and that 
we can not possibly make in this country, then it goes without 
saying that it will come cheaper from the manufacturers in 
India than in America. The finished product would be cheaper. 
Now, so far as the price of bagging is concerned I, as a con- 
siderable purchaser of that article all my life, have never seen 
bagging vary in price. There was a uniformity of price 
throughout the country. If there was any competition the 
purchasers of it were never aware of that fact. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Does the Senator mean that the price 
did not vary from year to year? 

Mr, SMITH. I mean that whenever we bought from one 
company we paid exactly the same as when we bought from 
another company. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The prices were absolutely alike so far 
as the retail trade was concerned. We could not buy a pound 
of bagging at one point in the South for one one-hundredth 
part of a cent less than it eould be bought for anywhere else. 
It is absolutely controlled. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as any competition is concerned, the 
only competition we have seen at all—and that was really not 
competition in manufacture—was where they had some in- 
dustry that had sprung up putting together the piece bagging 
in the factory, where the factories had taken the old bagging 
and put it on the picking machine, remaking the bags and sell- 
ing it back to the trade. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
while I ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. A statement was made by the Senator 
from South Carolina and by the Senator from Arkansas as 
well to the effect that there is one and the same price in every 
cotton market in the Southern States for cotton bagging. Does 
not that indicate to the Senator's mind that there is some sort 
of a combination or one sales agency which fixes the price? It 
can not happen by accident that the price is the same every- 
where. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the quoted price is the same, 
and then there is u discount according to the quantity used. 

Mr. SMITH But that is uniform. 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
is no competition whatever in this commodity so far as the 
retail trade is concerned, and there has not been in 30 years. 


The discounts are always uniform. There 


Mr. SMOOT. I think most likely the Senator is right as to 
the retail trade, and that is just what I was coming to. I admit 
that I think the Senator was right when he said the price in the 
retail trade was absolutely the same. I do not think there is 
any doubt about that, but 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, there is one pos- 
sible feature in the matter. It is possible that the importation 
of the product from abroad can not reach any very excessive 
price, for the reason that there has been a tremendous substitu- 
tion for cotton bagging ef what is called sugar sacking; that is, 
the old sacks in which sugar is imported. They rip those open 
and. use them to cover with. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas and 
Senators from other Southern States to what occurred when the 
farmers of the South revolted against the absolute monopoly of 
the bagging business—I am not sure of the date, but I can as- 
eertain the exact time. The price had been doubled, and they 
boycotted the Bagging Trust and bagged their cotton in old 
quilts, and so forth, and some of the -cotton was packed without 
any bagging at all, and they broke the trust figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I remember that occurrence very distinctly. 

Mr. SMITH. It was the most noterious and unblushing ex- 
hibition of power that was ever known. There are letters here 
to the effect that the Ludlow people want to go to Calcutta and 
establish their factories in order to get cheaper labor, that they 
can not manufacture it here without a protective duty, but they 
can expatriate themselves and go to India and there manufac- 
ture it and make a profit. If it is profitable to the consumers of 
America, who do not produce a pound of it, why not let them 
go? They produced a combination here to such an extent that 
the farmers of the country absolutely revolted and signed a 
pledge to the effect that until the price of bagging came down 
to where it was reasonable and one that had obtained thereto- 
fore, they would not use a pound, and they did not use a pound 
until they broke the power of the trust and got the bagging back 
to something like reasonable figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care about voting in order to ac- 
commodate these people who expatriated themselvés from 
America and went to India to manufacture bagging with 
cheap labor to enable them to enter this market free of duty. 
I do not agree to that, and that is the only reason why I 
think there ought to be a duty on this article. 

Mr. SMITH. It should also be taken into consideration that 
they are the ones who produce 90 per cent of all the bagging. 

Mr. SMOOT. In substantiation of what the Senator says as to 
the use of other kinds of materials than what is termed “ new 
cotton bagging,” I want to say that all the cotton bagging used 
in the United States in years past has only taken 48 per cent 
of new cotton bagging. Six per cent of it is imported; 10 
per cent is of old waste sugar sacks; 8 per cent of rewoven 
cloth—that is, they take the old cloth, pick it up again, and 
weave it into cotton bagging—and 28 per cent is of second- 
hand cotton bags. That is the proportion in which the bags 
are used in the United States to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be true; but it does not enter into 
this argument at all, because the raw material is imported 
here from India and the parties manufacturing have a monop- 
oly here. What is the difference between a monopoly in Amer- 
ica protected by your high protective tariff and a monopoly in 
India and free trade here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference is, if it was manufactured 
in India, they could dictate the price to America, and we 
would have to pay the price because it is not manufactured 
here. If there is a monopoly in the United States and there 
is a duty upon that article, and they bring it in here, they 
have to pay a duty, and then we get that much money out 
of it. But I have no sympathy whatever with either one of 
those conditions. 

Mr, POMERENE. There will prebably be this difference. 
that if there was a monopoly here they would have to pay 
some internal-revenue tax, but if they have a monopoly over 
there they would join with those other Americans who are 
doing business abroad and ask Congress to relieve them from 
all internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. And from duties of every kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield; and if so, to 
whom? The present oceupant of the chair is going to exercise 
his right to enforce the rule against interruptions without ad- 
dressing the Chair. 
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Mr. SMOOT, The Chair can do that now, and I yield the 


floor. 

Mr. SMITH. I was under the impression that I had the 
floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the vote is taken, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a further word. I can not see where we are justi- 
fied in placing a duty upon an article the raw material of 
which or the foundation of which is wholly within a foreign 
country and which can not be established here except upon a 
supply obtained from abroad. We could not offer the argu- 
ment that we want to build up an industry here in order 
that, in case of an emergency, we would be independent of a 
foreign country. We have not the raw material. If the raw 
material is cut off, the factory must close, It is notoriously 
true that they claim that under the Underwood law they could 
not make any.money, and yet they made 90 per cent of the 
new bagging that was used in this country, and I believe the 
American manufacturers made about 94 per cent of it. That 
would leave only 6 or 7 per cent that was imported into the 
country. 

But if they move their factories abroad under free trade, 
this article being on the free list, they will be in a better posi- 
tion to sell it at a less price and make a greater profit, because 
they get their labor for 15 or 20 cents a day there as against 
$1.50 a day here, and the additional advantage of shipping the 
finished product rather than shipping by water the raw mate- 
rial, which is always uneconomical, and then converting it here 
and distributing it in the interior as the finished product. 
If they finish it in India, they conserve space, get rid of waste, 
and distribute it from the seaboard towns in the form in which 
it comes, which would be a saving in the item of freight, as 
well as in the item of labor, and they should be enabled to and 
doubtless would sell a great deal cheaper than they are now 
selling for when they have to bring in the raw material and 
convert it here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber will not vote to impose this tax upon the 
cotton producers of the United States. That is just what it is. 
If there is an industry in the country that needs to be aided 
now, it is the cotton industry. Here is an article the price of 
Which, is shown by Senators who live in the cotton-producing 
States to be absolutely controlled by a trust. There is no com- 
petition in the trade. These people now, in order to get the 
opportunity to raise the price on bagging, threaten to leave 
the United States. Mr. President, that is an old, old story—an 
industry flourishing, the price of its product controlled abso- 
lutely, no competition to disturb it in the market, now holding 
up the lawmaking body and threatening to leave the country 
unless the taxing power is employed to put money, more money, 
into its pockets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not threatening to leave. They have 
already done it, and are now shipping goods into the United 
States. Ludlow & Co. have gone to India and the American 
Manufacturing Co. have gone to India. They are erecting 
their mills there to make this bagging and ship it back into this 
country. It is not a mere threat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then we had better let them go to even a 
warmer climate than India. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does no good to the consumer in this 
country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We had better do that than to permit them to 
use the taxing power of the United States to increase the 
price of bagging to the cotton farmers in the United States. 
That is the point I am making. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] are truly right in their contention, and I hope this 
tax will not be imposed upon bagging. It simply means the 
wrongful taking by law of money out of the pockets of hard- 
pressed cotton farmers and giving it to the Bagging Trust. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the last 
statement made by the Senator from Utah, while I think it 
is undoubtedly true that both the American and the Ludlow 
companies are preparing to begin the mannfacture of bagging 
in India, their activities have not yet extended so far as the 
Senator from Utah thought; at least, that is the statement of 
the Tariff Commission in a letter to the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. It is undoubtedly true that 
they are preparing to begin operations there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show the Senator the manifest which 
proves that they have already shipped goods. I called atten- 


tion to it the otlier day when we had the matter under dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know that that is very material. 
As I have already stated, the important point is, of course, 
that they have expatriated their industries and removed them 
to India in order to get the benefit of the cheap labor there. 
So now they will not object to the imposition of a duty which 
will enable them to raise the price of their product in con- 
junction with other manufacturers, for we have shown con- 
elusively that the price is controlled by the manufacturers, 
or at least it is controlled by somebody. There is no competi- 
tion in the selling of bagging. 

I want to put in the Recorp an interesting and important 
letter from the Tariff Commission to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srracons] setting forth all the facts in con- 
nection with the removal of the Ludlow and the American 
manufacturing companies to India and the advantages which the 
Indian industry has over the domestic industry, and setting 
forth also other important facts. I also wish to have printed 
in the Recor a letter from Mente & Co., manufacturers of 
burlap and bags, a telegram from the Carolina Bagging Co., 
and a letter from Young & Metzner (Inc.), all contending that 
a duty of approximately 1 cent per pound or more is necessary 
if the rate is to be made protective, although Young & Metzner, 
as I have already stated, indicate that they will try to get 
along on the rate proposed in the bill. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


UNITED 9 5 
as: n, Februa . 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, e e 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: In reply to your letter of Feb 16 relatin 
to the production of bagging In India by American eee it is ~ 
fact that the American Manuta tin) Co. and a subsidiary of the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, which produce practically all the 
new bagging woven in the United States, are now each erecting or have 
recently completed a mill in India. The subsidiary of the Ludlow 
33 Associates, known as Ludlow Jute Co. (Ltd.), was 
incorporated in January, 1920, with a capital of $5,000,000, all of 
which is owned by the pareot company. 

The combined output of cotton bagging by the American Manufac- 
turing Co. and 1 the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates normally 
constitutes about per cent of domestic consumption. In 1920 the 
output was low, amounting to 48 per cent of the total. The remaining 
52 per cent of the bagging consumed in 1920 consisted of (1) im- 
ported bag , 6 per cent; (2) re-woven old bagging, 8 per cent; (3 
rey ee cloth made by cutting up heavy jute bags which were origi- 
nally used as containers for imported raw sugar, 10 per cent; 4 
secondhand bagging, 28 per cent. The consumption of secondhan 
bagging in 1920 was much larger than usual, amounting to over twice 
the quantity used prior to 1914. ` 

The American Manufacturing Co. has three domestic mills produe- 
ing bagging. These are located at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charleston, 8. C.; 
and St. Louis, Mo.; whereas the production of the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates is confined to one of a group of mills located at 
Ludlow, Mass. 

Both companies have shipped abroad a part of the baggi ma- 
chinery formerly operated in this country. ne company has 3 
signed up and sent a number of its skilled workers to India. It is 
not known if the second intends to do likewise. 

With tariff legislation on bagging still pending and with our data at 
hand incomplete regarding the amount of machinery shipped or in- 
tended to be suppea abroad, the commission is unable to state what 
effect the establishment of mills in India will have upon the bagging 
manufacturers who remain in this country. 

The bagging mills under construction abroad will enjoy the ad- 
vantages which have made India the world's leading manufacturer 
and exporter of jute products. Normally India’s exports of cloth and 
bags are equal to about 40 per cent of the world’s consumption of jute 
manufactures. The next largest manufacturer and exporter of jute 
products is Dundee, Scotland, whose shipments are limited prac- 
tically to the very highest type and constitute about 12 per cent 
of the world's consumption. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, 
India’s shipments of cloth, principally burlap used in making bags, 
was 1,352,000,000 yards; and of heavy bags, chiefly of the type used in 
sacking raw sugar, 533,000,000 bags. The combined weight of the 
cloth and bags was about 825,000 tons, valued at $170,140,000. In 
contrast, the domestic consumption of bagging, which is the be ESL on 
of jute fabric produced in this country, amounted in the same time to 
97,042,000 yards, or about 86,620 tons. 

India’s advantages for producing Sta manufactures are, briefly: (1) 
Production of the world's supply of jute in close proximity to centers of 
manufacture, thus enabling her to save freight charges. Jute is the 
world’s cheapest fiber, and in quantity produced is second only to cotton. 
(2) Low labor costs. The average weekly wages paid in January, 1921, 
to four classes of American operatives, as obtained from domestic 
bagging manufacturers by the commission, amounted to $16.58 for a 
week ranging from 48 to 55 hours; and in January, 1920, to corre- 
sponding classes of jute workers in a Calcutta mill, as reported by the 
Indian Governrient: to $1.85 for a week ranging from 54 to 60 hours, 

Indian bagging is generally superior to the bulk of domestic bagging. 
In turn, the domestic product is of a better quality than that imported 
from the United Kingdom, which has been the chief source of our im- 

orts in the past. ndian bagging, though superior in quality to the 
English product, is entered at a lower price. The average value 
square yard of imported Indian bagging was 5.1 cents in the fiscal year 
1912, 5.2 cents in 1914, and 8.4 cents in 1921, as com with Eng- 
lish bagging entered in the same years at 6.9 cents, 7.9 cents, and 13.2 
cents, 8 The superiority of Indian bagging over the best 
domestie bagging arises from the fact that it is more closely woven 
and made from all new jute butts. The bulk of domestic production is 
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manufactured chiefly from old, worn bagging and from wastes, 
American cotton as a whole is the poorest baled in the worl 

Indian bagging is used chiefly in the Mississippi Delta, where the best 
— 5 of American cotton are wn and where the demand is for the 

t covering available. The wholesale selling price of the best 
of Indian bagging in the United States in the cotton season of 192 
ranged between 10 cents and 10% cents, as compared with Tẹ and 10 
cents for the best domestic grades manufactured by the American Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The commission has in the course of printing a report on jute cloths, 
which discusses in detail the domestic and import trade in cotton bag- 

ng. As soon as this report is printed, which will be within the next 
o weeks, I shall be pleased to ‘orward you a copy. 


Very truly yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN, Chairman. 
. 


New OnLraxs, U. S. A., January 20, 1928. 
Hon. F. McL. SIMMONS, 
Finance Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Senator: The writer wishes to thank you for the courteous 
attention shown him when he called on you with Mr. Fauntleroy, of 
New Orleans, on the subject of getting protection on jute bagging for 
covering cotton. 


We herewith inclose you a short brief that we got up. We made it 
as short as ponme so it will not take much of your e in reading, 
and would like you to read same carefully, and assure you if it was 


not absolutely necessary for us to get this protection to remain in 
this manufacturing. business we would not 80 persistent. This 
really means we can not exist without a duty of 1 cent per pound on 
jute bagging. since the two Spy ohana factor! the American Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Ludlow ates—have moved their plants to 
Calcutta and, a account of the aep coolie labor, will be able to 
sell at really a lower price than it will cost. us to manufacture the 
goods even thongh the raw material was given to us 2 

In former briefs these two manufacturers have always stated that 
it the raw material was given them free they could not compete 
against the cheap coolie labor of India and sell goods to compete with 
Calcutta manufacturers, 

Anything you can do to assist us in securing a duty of 1 cent per 
pound on jute ng for covering cotton will be appreciated, 

Yours very truly, 


Mente & Co. (Iyc.) 
J. C. Wernur, President. 
HENDERSON, N. C., March 29, 1922. 


Hon. FURNTFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
Finance Committee, Washington, D. 0O.: 

Understand agitation for free jute bagging for cotton coverings is 
being worked up through southern agents representing eompanies who 
have removed their plants from this 3 to Calcutta. That their 
urpose is to destroy the independent plan „ in this coun- 
try with comparatively high labor cost is obvious, With e 
obliterated, Indian monopoly on bagging would be far more costl 
the end to the producer of cotton. 


per yard has a value of about 50 

and for that reason we 

ciate any effort you may see 
CarnoLrsa RANG Co. 


LONG ISLAND Crry, N. Y., May NT, 1922, 
Hon, FURNIFOLD MCL. Stumons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(H. R. 7456, par. 1017a.) 

Dran Sin: Careful reading of the s in the Congressional 
Recor of the di on on the tariff bi 1 
that any duty in excess of difference of cost of production is not favored 
by many of the Senators. 

When paragraph 1017a of the bill, imposing a duty of six-tenths of 
1 cent per yard on jute bagging for covering 3 reached we wish 
to have it in the minds of the Senators that this duty is not in excess 
of the difference in cost of production—in fact, it is much less. 

We state 1 wages in our bagging department, based 
strictly on factory labor only, average $24.75 per week of 54 hours, 
as low as we labor here can endure, 

Wages in the bagging mills of India, where our two largest American 
makers have moved their mills recently, are from $1.88 to $1.50 per 
week of 72 hours. 

Allowing that three Indian laborers are required to do the work of 
one workman here, we have a comparative cost of $4.50 per week in 
India as against $24.75 per week here, a difference impossible to over- 
come without protection, 

This need of protection is new imperative as against our own ex- 
` patriated American makers. This is our first request for protection; 
we could compete with makers while their mills were here. 

On a production basis we should have a duty, to equalize manufac- 
turing costs, of about 14 cents per yard, but we will try to continue 
business under a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per yard, and we hope 
for your support of this rate of duty. 

Southern Senators should recall the cost to their constituents of the 
last monopolistic control of bagging here, and we respectfully remind 
them that the continued operation of the independent mills in the 
United States is the only guaranty against a foreign monopoly in the 
production of bagging for covering cotton, 


Yours very truly, 
YOUNG & METZNER (INc.), 
Jas. W. MANSON, Vice President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment on page 138, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 
The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr, DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement of my pair as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was ealled). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE], 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same transfer of my pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as made on the last vote, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announce- 
ment as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I 
vote “nay.” 

I also desire to repeat the announcement which I made here- 
tofore as to the absence of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Stmons] and to state that if he were present he would 
vote “nay,” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 31, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—31, 
Gooding Lod Smoo 
Broussard Hale Mclean rope 
Bursum Har cNary anfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Nelson Wadsworth 
Ca 55 3 er arren 
yes orbeck W Ind. 
Curtis Ladd Oddie willis 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Phipps 
r “ NAYS—1T. 
Asburst Heflin Smith Walsh, M 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Pomerene wanson 
Dial Robinson Trammell 
Gerry Sheppard lerwood 
NOT VOTING—48. 
Brande France McKinle: Ransdel 
Calder was Glass Moses K Reweon 
w Harris Myers Reed 
Culberson Harrison Newberry Shields 
Hitchcock Nicholson Shortridge 
Dillingham Johnson orris Simmons 
du Pont Kellogg rman Sterlin 
Edge King Owen Sutherland 
Elkins La Follette Page Townsend 
Ernst McCormick Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McCumber Pittman Weller 
Fletcher McKellar Poindexter Wiliams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the committee amendment 
the yeas are 31 and the nays are 17. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG] is present, but paired, making a quorum. 
The yeas have it, and the committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to know if I correetly understand the 
parliamentary situation. If I should want a separate vote in 
the Senate on paragraph 1017 and paragraph 1017a, is it neces- 
sary to reserve that vote at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If a separate vote in the Senate 
is desired on an amendment which is adopted as in Committee 
of the Whole it is customary, at any rate, to reserve the right to 
have such vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I reserve a vote in the Senate on those 
two paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho re- 
Serves the right to ask for a separate vote in the Senate on para- 
graphs 1017 and 1017a. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the Senate return to paragraph 


1517, and ask that the amendment in that paragraph may be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That amendment follows as a logical re- 
sult from the two votes last taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to paragraph 
1517. page 213, will be stated. 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 213, after line 19, the 
Committee on Finance propose to strike out paragraph 1517, as 
follows: 


suitable for covering cotton, composed of single 2 made, 5 pois 
gian Phronia, 


not exceeding 16 threads to the square 
and 7 not less than 15 
the foregoing articles 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 214, after line 4, the 
Committee on Finance propose to insert a new paragraph as 
follows: 

Par, 1517. Waste bagging and old sugar sack cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I wish to modify the amendment by 
striking out the word “old” before the words “sugar sack 
cloth“ and to insert the word“ waste,” so as to read: 

Waste bagging and waste sugar sack cloth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a mere verbal amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate now return to paragraph 
1020, in reference to common China, Japan, and India straw 
matting, and so forth. I have heretofore proposed an amend- 
ment to the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary advises the 
Chair that an amendment to the amendment is pending. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. After the word “ cotton,” in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
on behalf of. the Committee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostnson] proposes to insert the words “20 per cent ad 


valorem.’ 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Secretary to read that 
amendment as it would stand if amended as proposed. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. So that if amended the para- 
graph will read: 


Pan. 1020. Common cana Japan, and. India straw matting, and 


floor coverings made therefrom, 3 cents per square yard; carpets, 
carpeting, mats, matting, and rugs, made wholly of cotton, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; flax, hemp, or jute, or a mixture thereof, 35 per cent 
ad valorem ; all other floor coverings not specially provided for, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think we had better have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. It has heretofore been discussed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas has already been 
adopted? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This amendment was presented on last 
Friday just before the Senate took a recess; and when a pur- 
pose to have a record vote was announced the Senator from 
Utah asked to have the matter go over. It had been pretty 
fully discussed. 

My amendment, if adopted, will continue the present rate 
on the cheapest grade of carpeting that is available for use, 
while the rate which the committee proposes will probably pre- 
vent all importations of this grade; it is designed and ex- 
pected to accomplish that purpose, I do not know of any 
reason why poor people ought not to have an opportunity to 
obtain this ordinary form of carpeting without a high rate of 
duty, For that reason I propose the present rate, under which 
very little is imported, and request a record yote on my 
amendment. The committee amendment will simply enable 
the home manufacturers to put up the price, which is already 
too high, on these necessary commodities. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arkansas 
will allow me to ask him a question, this is an article that is 
made out of the coarser and cheaper forms of cotton? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it is the very cheapest and com- 
monest kind of carpet that is made, made out of rags. 

Mr. SMOOT., Many times, and perhaps in more cases than 
otherwise, they are novelties that somebody picks up in some 
country and ships here to this country. 


Did the Senator from Utah agree to 


Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the mere fact is, as I see it, that 
by the committee rate we are putting a high duty, a prohibitive 
duty, on a very common article which is used almost exclu- 
sively by the poor; and I do not think we are justified in 
doing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think most of them are mats for use in bath- 
rooms, Almost all of them come from Japan. They are the 
rag mats and carpets that come in. They are the only ones 
that do come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mats are just as necessary for bathrooms 
as they are for bedrooms, under modern conditions of civiliza- 
tion. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
committee, on which the yeas and nays have been requested 
and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote as 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
MONS] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair as on the previous ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as to transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hargis] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dim.iincHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epanl with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxINSs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 34, as follows: 


Transfer- 


Making the 


YEAS—16. 
Ashurst Heflin Robinson Swanson 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, — 1 Underwood 
Dial Overman Smit Walsh, Mass, 
Gerry Pomerene Stanley Walsh, Mont, 

NAYS—34. 
Ball Hale McCumber Spencer 
Broussard Harreld McLean Stanfield 
Bursum Jones, Wash MeNary Sterling 
Cameron Kellogg Nelson Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick New Warren 
Colt Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Cummins Ladd Phipps Willis 
Curtis Lenroot Ransdell 
Gooding Lodge Smoot 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Brandegee France Moses - Reed 
Calder Frelinghuysen Myers Shields 
Caraway Glass Newberry Shortridge 
Crow — Harris Nicholson Simmons 
Culberson ‘yg Harrison Norbeck Sutherland 
Dillingham Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
du Pont Johnson Owen Trammell 
Edge King Page Watson, Ga. 
Elkins La Follette Pepper Weller 
Ernst McCormick Pittman Williams 
Fernald McKellar Poindexter 
Fletcher McKinley Rawson 


So Mr. Rosrxson’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 25, paragraph 1020, I 
ask to strike out the numeral “60” and to insert “ 45.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 25, in the proposed 
amendment of the committee, in lieu of “60,” the sum pro- 
posed to be inserted, insert 45.“ 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a very substantial 
modification of the former amendment; and while I had hoped 
that the committee might reduce it further and make the rate 
40 per cent, I shall not ask for a record vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 1021, page 139, 
line 1, I ask that “9” be stricken out and “7” inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 139, paragraph 1021, it 
is proposed to strike out 9“ and insert “7,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: 

Matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan, 7 cents per square yard, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. I move to strike out 7“ and in- 
sert “5,” which is the present rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 2 I move to strike out “7” and insert 
5,“ so as to read: 

Mats of cocoa fiber or rattan, 5 cents per square foot. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out “5” and inserting “3,” and upon the amendment 

I merely wish to say that I am proposing to continue in effect 
the present rate. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under “Schedule 11—Wool and 
manufactures of,” on page 139, line 8, after the word “ camel,” 
to strike out “28 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty 
shall not exceed 7 cents per pound. The duty on such wools, 
imported on the skin, shall be 24 per cent ad valorem, but not 
to exceed 6 cents per pound,” and to insert in the grease, 12 
cents per pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents 
per pound, The duty on such wools imported on the skin shall 
be 11 cents per pound: Provided, That such wools may be im- 
ported under bond in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe; and if within three years from the date of importation 
or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory proof is 
furnished that the wools have been used in the manufacture of 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, the duties shall be 
remitted: Provided further, That if any such wools imported 
under bond as above prescribed are used in the manufacture 
of articles other than rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on any wools so used 
in violation of the bond, in addition to the regular duties pro- 
vided by this paragraph, 20 cents per pound, which shall not be 
remitted or refunded on exportation of the articles or for any 
other reason. Wools in the grease shall be considered such as 
shall have been shorn from the sheep without any cleansing; 
that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be con- 
sidered such as have been washed with water only on the 
sheep's back or on the skin,“ so as to read: 

Par. 1101. Wools, not 3 by the admixture of merino or Eng- 
lish blood, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, and other wools of like character or description 
and hair of the camel in the grease, 12 cents — pound; washed, 18 


cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents per pound. uty on such wools 
imported on the skin shail be 11 inte por pound: Provided, etc. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary, Add at the end of the paragraph 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed in 
this paragraph exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask if the Senator 
does not intend to offer that amendment to the next para- 


graph? 
Mr. LENROOT. I intend to offer it to both paragraphs, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
one, it will apply to this as well. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber for a little while, and if the Senator has no objection 
I should like to ask him a question. Reducing these specific 
rates to an ad valorem basis, what, in his judgment, would 
they amount to? 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first paragraph? 

Mr. POMERENE, In the first paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the figures show that this year's 
imports are somewhat higher than last year’s, but based upon 
last year’s import prices it would make the rate 7.2 cents per 
pound, instead of 12 cents, in the grease. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, giving the specific rates on wool 
in the grease. What would the ad valorem be? The Senator’s 
amendment provides that the duties shall not exceed 60 per cent 
ad valorem, and I am trying to find, if I can, what reduction 
that would mean. 

Mr, LENROOT. It would reduce the specific rate, based 
upon last year’s prices, from 12 cents per pound in the grease 
to 7.2 cents per pound in the grease. In other words, the pres- 
ent ad valorem equivalent, based upon last year’s prices, is 100 
per cent, and this reduces it to 60 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. So that the Senator’s amendment, re- 
duced to common parlance, means that this would be a redue- 
tion, based upon present prices, of about 40 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Based on 1921 prices, 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be a reduction of about 40 per 
cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator does not pretend to say that 
the ad valorem rate, figured on 33 cents, is 100 per cent?. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not based on 83 cents; it is based upon 24 
cents—the scoured basis. 

Mr. BURSUM. Thirty-three cents is the rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; 24 cents. I am speaking now of the 
first paragraph, not the second. 

Mr. BURSUM. Carpet wools? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Carpet wools come in free, if they are 
used in the manufacture of carpets. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another question entirely, which 
we will discuss also. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I want to call attention to the fact that 
carpet wools are supposed to be free. The duty we are impos- 
ing upon them is rather in the nature of a penalty for using 
them for clothing when they are brought in free. It is not 
intended so much to measure what ought to be the reasonable 
duty as to prevent them from being used for clothing purposes, 
which is always a fraud upon the administration of the law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and before this debate is concluded I 
shall ask the committee to explain why they are willing to 
admit this wool free when used in carpets, but when used in 
clothes for the people they propose to charge 100 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I want to discuss both of these paragraphs together very 
briefly before I come to a discussion of the amendment I have 
proposed. 

I appreciate the necessity of maintaining the sheep industry 
in the United States. I appreciate the necessity of having 
such duty as will enable the industry to be maintained upon a 
cost basis, with a reasonable profit, and I am not going to op- 
pose the committee proposition of 33 cents per scoured pound 
upon the finer wools. Such efforts as I shall make will be con- 
fined to the coarser wools, conterning which the Senator from 
Utah stated Saturday we produce only 1 per cent of our total 
consumption in this country. 

But I do want to say a few words upon the cost of produc- 
tion of wool in this country. In the summary of the Tariff 
Commission on the cost of production of wool in the range 
States, prepared for the Finance Committee, the cost of the 
production of a pound of wool in 1919 is stated to be 45 cents 
per pound, including a charge of 6 per cent upon the invest- 
ment. Excluding such charge, the cost of a pound of wool is 
found to be 37 cents. 

The average price received in 1919 was 54.27 cents, leaving a 
profit of 9.54 cents per pound, including interest, or 17.04 cents 
per pound, excluding interest. That, I should say, as Senators 
know, is based upon the report of the Tariff Commission allot- 
ing total receipts from wool and mutton upon a basis they 
have arrived at, part to wool and part to mutton. 

In this debate the cost is stated constantly to be 45 cents per 
pound, and that is the figure used by all the representatives of 
the woolgrowers in the hearings. The Senator from Idaho 
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[Mr. Goontne] has repeatedly stated that the cost of growing 
wool in the United States, as found by the Tariff Commission, 
is 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. GOODING. That is in the grease, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; in the grease. 

Mr. GOODING. And the commission found that it cost just 
as much to grow one class of wool as the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. We will come to that a little later. Of 
course, the Senator from Idaho will admit that in that cost of 
45 cents per pound there is included 6 per cent interest upon 
the investment, will he not? 

Mr: GOODING. Yes; that is the report, but I want to say, 
at the same time, that the farmers have been paying 8 and 10 
per cent, so that is hardly a fair rate of interest on which to 
base an argument. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is another question. The only point I 
am making now is that included in this cost is interest upon 
the investment, figured-at 6 per cent. 

I do not criticize this, but I call attention to the fact that 
the farmer raising sheep insists that before he can be said to 
make any profit he must first be allowed 6 per cent interest 
upon his entire investment. 

The Esch-Cummins law has been severely criticized by some 
farmers as being too liberal in allowing returns to the rail- 
roads; and I may say, in passing, by some Senators it has been 
criticized as being too liberal in the return provided for in that 
law, some of the Senators who contend, when we come to wool 
and when we come to other farmers’ products, that before we 
commence to figure any profit at all the farmer must be per- 
mitted a 6 per cent return upon his investment. 

The point I want to make is that the maximum which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was permitted to consider in 
fixing rates in the Esch-Cummins law was 6 per cent—and that, 
by the way, expired last year—exactly the same percentage 
that the woolgrower insists he should receive as part of his 
cost before making any profit. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator does not think it 
is a fair comparison to take the small investment of the farmer, 
who is forced to pay 8 or 10 per cent for what money he has to 
borrow; with the railroad, which can go on the market and 
borrow it at 44 to 6 per cent and has millions involved? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, at the time the Esch-Cum- 
mins law was passed no railroad could borrow money for less 
than 6 per cent. But the Senator from Idaho must understand 
that I am not criticizing the basis the Senator from Idaho takes 
with reference to what the farmer is entitled to consider in his 
costs, but I do object when any Senator criticizes the Esch-Cum- 
mins law because it permits a 6 per cent return and then insists 
that the farmer must have a 6 per cent return before he is to be 
considered as making any profit at all. That is the only point 
I make. I say that what is a rule for a farmer, if we would be 
just, should be applied to the railroad as well, whether it be 6 
per cent or 4 per cent, or whatever the money may cost. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if this Government will guar- 
antee the farmer 6 per cent, he will be satisfied. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I am coming to. I 
wonder if the woolgrowers of America would be willing to 
accept legislation regulating the wool industry in the same way 
that we have regulated the railroads? Does the Senator from 
Idaho think that they. would? 

Mr. GOODING: I want to say to the Senator that unless 
this Government stabilizes farm products in the near future 
the farmers of this country will not grow enough to sustain 
life here. This is the third successive crop of wheat that has 
been grown which will not pay the expense of production within 
25 cents a bushel. Unless something is done for the farmer he 
enn not go on and lose year after year. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is talking about something he 
and I have no quarrel about. 

Mr. GOODING. But when the Senator compares the 6 per 
cent of the farmer as being a fair return, where there are only 
a few dollars involved 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not claim that. f 

Mr. GOODING: The Senator is holding that up 
Mr. LENROOT. I am not holding it up. I am objecting to 
Senators saying that 6 per cent is an unfair return to a rail- 
road when they want 6 per cent included as interest on the 
farmer’s investment before he gets any profit at all. That is 
the only point I am making. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
he is putting up a straw man which does not exist. 

Mr, LENROOT. Let us see if it does not. 5 

Mr. BURSUM. There can be no relative comparison be- 
tween operating railroads and the growing of sheep, which is 
a very hazardous business at best, dependent upon rainfall, 


subject to all kinds of diseases to which the sheep are sub- 
ject, great losses occurring even under the best of conditions. 

The sheepman or the woolgrower has no monopoly. He has 
no exclusive franchise to sell to the people and fix his prices, 
while on the other hand the railroad, of course, is a public- 
service corporation, is granted an exclusive franchise to do 
business all along its line, and is not subject to weather con- 
ditions, to drought or rainfall, and can not be compared with 
the sheep industry in any way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I can not yield further. 

Mr. BURSUM. I say it is setting up a ghost which can not 
possibly exist. 

Mr. LENROOT. I must be very stupid in my attempts to 
express what I have in mind. 1 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield now. I will yield to the 
Senator a little later. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico if the wool-, 
grower is entitled, as a part of his cost, to 6 per cent interest 
on his investment whether the owner of a railroad is entitled 
to 6 per cent upon his investment? 

Mr. BURSUM. That is a long question. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my whole point. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is simply the estimate of the Tariff 
Commission: I do not know that the woolgrower has brought 
that matter up or that Congress or any other body has legis- 
lated upon the subject. As a matter of fact, the woolgrower 
has a great deal of capital invested which is not taken into 
account in expenditures, such as rent 

Mr. LENROOT. That is taken into account in the Tariff 
Commission’s report. 

Mr. BURSUM. I doubt it. With all due respect, I doubt it. 
I happen to know a little about that business, because I have 
been engaged in it a few years and know that the charge has 
been constantly increasing on the growers of wool in the mat- 
ter of investment in ranches. It will run all the way from 
50 to 100 per cent in ranges upon which to grow the wool and 
raise the sheep. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question the investment. Of course 
the Tariff Commission does take that into consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that all in the 
world the sheep and woolgrowing industry is asking for is a 
chance to live and make ends meet. They are not asking a 
chance to profiteer. : 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not criticizing that desire on their 
part. i 

Mr. BURSUM. They ask a chance to be able to preserve 
their industry. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not saying the woolgrower should be 
allowed but 6 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that the expenses 
in the past 30 years have increased more than eight times over 
the cost of producing the wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am insisting that Senators who put before 
the Senate the cost of growing wool, including a return of 6 per 
cent before they shall count any profit, can not very consistently 
attack the provision of the Esch-Cummins law that directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates to fix such 
rates as in the judgment of the commission would enable the 
roads to pay to their owners 6 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. Have I made myself clear? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not think anyone begrudges the 6 per 
cent the railroads are making, 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad the Senator is not one of 
those who are criticizing the Esch-Cummins law for being too 
liberal to the railroads, 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not look upon it in that way at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. BURSUM. There might be some question as to the ad- 
visability of the Esch-Cummins law but not from that stand- 
point. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT, I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as 
well to lay the ax at the root of the tree. This colloquy is not: 
without its lesson. The Government is out of its province when 
it assumes or attempts to guarantee a fixed return or an ade- 
quate return to any business, and when everybody demands a 
ronn and everybody has to pay it becomes reductio ad ab- 
surdum, 
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Mr. LENROOT, I can not agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that there is any guaranty in the tariff rate to the woolgrower 
or any guaranty in the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law to 
the owners of the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator's statement seems 
to be most remarkable when he compares the farmer with the 


railroad, If there is any watered stock in any farm of the 
country, I have never heard of it. I have heard of such a 
thing as watered stock in the railroads. I believe it is generally 
assumed that about 40 per cent of the stock of most of the rail- 
roads is watered stock upon which they are permitted to earn 
6 per cent, 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Esch-Cummins law does not permit 
one dollar of watered stock to be included. 

Mr. GOODING. They have not discovered the watered stock 
yet, have they? Everybody knows it is there. The Senator 
from Wisconsin knows it is there. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the law does not permit it, the law can 
not be blamed for the watered stock being there. 

Mr. GOODING, Every citizen, I do not care how humble 
he is, knew when the law was passed that there was watered 
stock in all the railroads, or in a majority of them, anyhow. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not questioning that at this time. I 
do wish my good friend from Idaho could catch the drift of 
what I say. 

I do not object to the farmer including in the value of his 
investment the increased value of the farm, although his 
farm may be worth much more than he ever put into it. Does 
the Senator from Idaho think that the farmer should be re- 
stricted in arriving at the cost of his farm and his profits only 
to the dollars that he put into it? The Senator does not think 
that? 

Mr. GOODING. The farmer, as far as that is concerned, 
would be glad to get a profit on the actual labor put into his 
farm. There is not a farm in the country that would sell now 
for the cost of the improvements and what the farmer has put 
into it in labor. No class of business gets so little return as 
does the farmer. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Senator said a little while ago that if 
the Government would guarantee profits to the woolgrower as 
it does to the railroads under the Esch-Cummins law they would 
be satisfied. 

Mr, GOODING. No; I did not say that. I did say, howeyer, 
that unless something was done to relieve the man on the farm, 
something done to stabilize conditions on the farm, we could 
not grow enough to sustain life. The struggle is too hard. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator forgets what he said just 
before that, and that is what I am referring to, I want to 
make this proposition, and I am not doing it in criticism of the 
return the farmer receives. I am drawing some comparisons 
this afternoon between the position that Senators take upon 
one proposition and the absolutely inconsistent position they 
take upon another proposition, and that is all. Let us apply 
the Esch-Cummins law to the woolgrower of America and see 
how many would be willing to accept it. We would first have 
the Secretary of Agriculture fix the price of ull wool in the 
country, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I will not yield just now. We would first 
have the Secretary of Agriculture fixing the price of all the 
wool in America, Then the law would say to the woolgrower, 
“Tf you can make 6 per cent on the price we fix, well and good. 
If you can not make 6 per cent, the loss will be yours, Mr. 
Woolgrower. But; Mr. Woolgrower, if you make more than 6 
per cent on the price we fix the Government is going to take 
vne-half of everything you make over 6 per cent.“ 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what the Esch-Cummins law prin- 
ciple applied to the wooigrower would do. I want the wool- 
growers and the farmers of the United States to realize that 
proposition. Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, GOODING, I want to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that all the railroads should be able to earn 6 per cent, 
because the freight rates to-day are 51 per cent higher than 
the pre-war freight rates. The farmer pays the increased 
freight rates all the time. Out in my State the farmer is 
getting 65 and 70 cents a bushel for wheat after he pays the 
freight rate. The wheat can not be grown for less than a 
dollar a bushel. How long will they keep that up? The Esch- 
Cummins law guarantees 6 per cent to the railroads—— 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not, and they do not get it. 

Mr. GOODING. Some of them do. 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes; some of them do, and the Government 
will take half of all they make over 6 per cent. 
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Mr. GOODING, The railroads that serve my section of the 
country do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps they do. 

Mr. GOODING. Out there they are making more money on 
their railroads than they ever did before the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, let us see about that. In 1921 the net 
returns to the railroads on the valuation fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was 3.16 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. That is on all the railroads, 

Mr. LENROOT. While the Senator now insists that the wool- 
grower shall have 6 per cent before he begins to count any 
profit at all. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I do not insist that the woolgrower 
should have 6 per cent. Those are the figures estimated in the 
cost of the wool in the grease, or on the grease pound, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission in its report has 
given two figures, one based on 6 per cent, which comes to 45 
cents, and one without 6 per cent, which comes to 37 cents: 
but the Senator from Idaho has not used the 87-cent figure in 
the Senate, and I do not see how he could. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator states that the Tariff Commis- 
sion says it costs 37 cents to raise wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. As a matter of fact, the wool is not selling 
for more than 30 to 35 cents under the present emergency tariff, 
which is much higher than the rate proposed in the pending bill, 
Under that stutement of fact, the woolgrower would be losing 
money, even under the present law, and yet the Senator would 
reduce it to a lower rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BURSUM. Taking the figures which the Senator just 
quoted, that is apparently what he wants. 

Mr. LENROOT, My friend seems to be terrified about some- 
thing he thinks I am going to do, rather than about anything I 
have said or done thus far. 

Mr. BURSUM. We are taking the Senator as he makes his 
argument. 

Mr, LENROOT. Apparently I have not made clear what I 
am trying to do. My effort has been thus far to insist that 
when the farmer insists that he shall receive 6 per cent as part 
of his cost he ought not to complain because the Esch-Cumminus 
law provided that for two years rates should be flxed as in the 
judgment of the commission would yield 53 or 6 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Who is complaining about the railroads? 
What has the pending question got to do with the railroads? 
The pending question is the tariff on wool. A 

Mr. LENROOT, That is the pending question, and I am rais- 
ing this question with reference to the railroads because the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] indicated that the wool- 
growers of America would be delighted if they could have the 
same treatment as the Esch-Cummins law gives the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. The statement I made was with reference to 
the farmers, that they would be glelighted to have u similar 
guaranty. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there is no guaranty in the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, 

Mr. GOODING. The rates are fixed so they may earn it, and 
if they do not all earn it, most of the railroads do, Many of 
them do what they are doing in my State, and that is to see how 
much money they can spend in making permanent improvements 
and charging them up to maintenance. They are doing work in 
my State that has been left undone since the railroad was con- 
structed, in order to use up their money and charge it to main- 
tenunce. They are building up their branch roads and building 
them into permanent main lines. and charging it all up to main- 
tenance and then earning 6 per cent net, so far as the Oregon 
Short Line is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is wrong if it is true. I want to 
ask the Senator from Idaho if he would favor the policy that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should fix the prices on all farm 
products and have the law require that if the farmer did not 
make 6 per cent on those prices the loss should be his, but it 
he made more than 6 per cent the Government should take 
half of the excess above 6 per cent? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, to my mind it is most un- 
fortunate that the Government has got to do any regulating. 
I think when the Government reaches the point where it has 
to regulate in order to protect its people against the selfish 
interests of the country, it is a very serious matter. The ques- 
tion arises whether we are going to regulate the different in- 
dustries of the country in order to keep them from making 
unreasonable profits, which we know they are doing, or else 
we have got to provide legislation so that the farmer, who 
only gets about 28 per cent of the cost of what the people pay 
for his products, which, of course, does not give him a fair 
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return at all, shall be adequately protected; in other words, 
the farmers in the last three years have practically lost money 
enough on the farm to build all the railroads in America. 
The farmer has lost not merely millions but he has Iost billions 
of dollars. 

Now comes the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] and 
proposes a duty of 7 cents a pound—the lowest duty that has 
ever been proposed by any Republican—on wool which may 
go into clothing when the emergency tariff law gives 15 cents 


a pound. 3 ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Idaho ought to be more 
accurate in his statement. He says the amendment which I 
offered and which is now pending proposes the lowest rate of 
duty on wool that has ever been proposed by any Republican. 
The duty which I have proposed, based upon the 1921 price of 
wool, Mr. President, is a higher duty per pound than was 
provided in the Payne-Aldrich law. The Senator from Idaho 
may not know that, but it is true. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Wisconsin says that his 
amendment proposing a duty of 7 cents per pound will afford 
a higher duty than that in the Payne-Aldrich law. He is mis- 
taken as to the Payne-Aldrich law. I understood him, in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio, to state that his amendment on a 
specifie basis would be equal to 7 cents a pound on. wool in the 


grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. The duty I have proposed would be 7.2 
cents per pound. 

Mr. GOODING. That is lower than was the Payne-Aldrich 
law rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The highest rate of the Payne-Aldrich law, 
as the Senator from Idaho ought to know, under this para- 
graph: was 7 cents a pound. The duty in that law ranged from 
4 cents to 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. The rate was supposed to be 11 cents per 
pound, as I now recall. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it was not. I am surprised that these 
weol experts do not know what was in the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Mr. BURSUM. The Senator is talking about carpet wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURSUM.. I was speaking about the other wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about the amendment which 
is now pending. 

Mr. BURSUM. What I was going to say about the proposed 
améndment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin is that if 
in practice it works out as did the Payne-Aldrich tariff it is 
very possible that it will reduce the duties on wool at least 
one-half. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the provision now pending is 
for a duty of 12 cents a pound on wool in the grease and 24 
cents a pound on scoured wool. My amendment is that the 
duty shall not exceed 60 per cent ad valorem, That is very 
plain. 

Mr. BURSUM. The workings of an ad valorem duty have 
never been fair to the producer. The producer gets no chance. 
It is an encouragement to fraud; it is an encouragement to 
cheat the producer and to cheat the publie. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator rather have the pro- 
vision in the Payne-Aldrich law of 7 cents? 

Mr. BURSUM. I would rather have a specific duty, what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, perhaps we can get together on that. 
Then I should have no objection to making the specific duty on 
the carpet wool 7 cents a pound, if the Senator is willing to 
support it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to discuss the question of the 
cost of production. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am not willing to support the Senator's 
proposition. A specifie duty would be fairer, for, at least, it 
would show exactly what the duty was, while an ad valorem 
duty is not a fair duty, and its administration is not practical 
so far as raw wool is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I propose is not an ad valorem duty, 
in the ordinary sense. It is merely a maximum rate which I 
propose. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield. to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to call the Senator's attention 
to the manner in which an ad valorem duty will work. The 
manufacturer is the sole market for the woolgrower in this 
country, and. of course he takes advantage of every opportunity 
that he ean. He goes into the world market and he buys the 
cheapest wool that he ean buy and he brings it in here. In that 
way he beats down the American price. He is absolute master, 


and, under the Senator's amendment, he will do exactly what 
he did under the old Schedule K. Now, the proposition of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is no better. only it is om a smaller 
scale, than was Schedule K. The Senator from Wisconsin, of 
course, is not advancing the proposition in the interest of the 
manufacturer, but that will be the working of it, and that is 
the purpose of it. A month ago it was understood that there 
was going to be an effort here 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me say this mueh—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech here every five minutes, with due respect to him. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho says that if 
this ad valorem proposition is adopted the American manu- 
facturer, being the sole purchaser, can go and beat down the 
American price. Does not the Senator know that this bill, as 
reported by the Committee on Finance, is based not upon 
American valuation but upon foreign valuation? The 60 per 
cent will apply upon the world price. Does the Senator say 
that the American manufacturer can contro the prices of 
the world? And he will have to do that in order to make the 
Senator’s objection tenable. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that we use about 
25 per cent of all the wool in the world; that the American 
manufacturers go abroad and buy their wool; that they are a 
mighty factor in controlling the price of the wool of the world; 
and it is to the interest of the manufacturers to beat down to 
the lowest point the price of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to pass on to another suggestion in 
reference to the labor cost; and I desire again to make it plain 
that I am not objecting to the eost. of producing wool as con- 
tended for by the Senator from Idaho. During this debate 
there have been some Senators who insist that the only pro- 
tection that should be given to an American producer, whether: 
he be manufacturer or agriculturist, should be the difference 
in labor cost. I have always believed that there are differences 
in cost of production that should be reckoned with other than 
mere ce in labor cost. When we come to apply the 
difference in labor cost to the production of wool the Tariff 
Commission gives us some very interesting information. In 
the letter sent by the commission te the Committee on Finance, 
being a summary of and a chapter on the cost. of production 
of wool as taken from the report. of the United States: Tariff 
Commission on the woolgrowing industry, they go into the cost 
of production ef wool: 3 

Among other things, they made an investigation of the labor: 
cost in the range States, and they found that in 1920 the laber 
cost was 31 per cent of the total cost of 35.8 cents per pound of. 
wool, excluding interest; in other words, the total labor cost 
was 12.1 cents per pound, Assuming now the shrinkage of the 
territory wools to be 66% per cent, under the paragraph that will 
fellow the one now pending, imposing a. duty of 33 cents per 
scoured pound, the duty upon wool in the grease will be 11 
cents per pound, or within 1.1 cents per pound of the entire 
labor cost in the production of wool as found by the Tariff Com- 
mission; in other words, if the duty were to cover only the dif- 
ference in labor cost to warrant the proposed rate of 33 cents 
per scoured pound, the labor cost would have to be eleven times 
the labor cost of producing the foreign wool. 

Again, Mr. President, I am not urging this as an objection 
to this duty, but when the woolgrower says that there are dif- 
ferences. in cost of produetion other than labor in his own in- 
dustry he ought to be willing to make the same concession with 
reference to other industries. As I have said, upon the great 
bulk of the wools that we grow here I think we need a duty at 
least as high as was. fixed in the House bill, and perhaps as 
high as is proposed by the Senate committee upon the finer 
wools; but it ought to be understeod that the actual duty im- 
posed by this bill as compared with the actual duty in the 
Payne-Aldrich law upon raw wool is 83 per cent in excess of the 
duties imposed by the Payne-Aldrich law; in other words, as 
the Tariff Commission found, and as the chairman of the eom- 
mittee stated the other day, while the Payne-Aldrich law as- 
sumed to give to the farmer 11 cents a pound on wool in the 
grease and 33 cents a pound scoured, by reason of the lighter 
shrinkage and by reason of the skirting of fleece, the actual 
duty paid upon the importation of wools under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, instead of being 33 cents a scoured pound, was only. 
18 cents a scoured pound, while under this bill it would be 33 
cents as proposed by the committee for every scoured pound, 
irrespective of the value of the wool, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 
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Mr. BURSUM. If this wool is used for carpets, then it comes 
in free? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. So that the 83 cents would not be paid? 

Mr. LENROOT. The 83 cents applies to the next paragraph 
and not this paragraph. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator was speaking of the 
first paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now of the second paragraph. 
It is true, Mr. President, the manufacturer under the Payne- 
Aldrich law received a compensatory duty based upon 33 cents 
a pound, although the actual duty paid was only 18 cents, and it 
has been assumed by the committee that all of that protective 
duty hidden in the compensatory duty was paid by the con- 
sumer. Whether it was or not I do not know; I do not suppose 
anybedy knows. I have not a doubt in the world that a part 
of it was, but I can not quite follow the chairman of the com- 
anittee when he assumes that under the Payne-Aldrich law it was 
all passed on to the consumer. I had not supposed, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that anyone holding to the doctrine of protection took the 
position that all of the protective duty was passed on to the con- 
sumer; that the consumer paid every dollar of rates that were 
imposed in a tariff law. Yet that is the position which the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee takes in justification for 
this new rate. When, however, we come to get the facts we find 
that, under one paragraph at least, the compensatory duty in 
this bill is 5 cents a pound higher than any compensatory duty 
in the Payne-Aldrich law. That is made necessary by the fact 
that when we impose 33 cents duty on the scoured pound, every 
dollar of which the manufacturer has to pay, as the Senator 
from Utah has stated, then the additional 11 cents a pound in 
some cases does not cover the essential compensatory duty, and 
it becomes necessary to add 5 cents a pound more for that rea- 
son. Am I correct, I will ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the Senator is correct in his 
statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, we must maintain this in- 
dustry. The production of wool throughout the world is 
decreasing, and the people of the United States must have 
wool; and so, irrespective of this, so far as the great bulk of 
wools that are grown in this country are concerned, I shall 
vote fer this duty of 33 cents a pound. When, however, we 
come to the lower and the coarser wools, concerning which 
there is very little production in this country, where the ad 
valorem rate proposed by the committee runs as high as 137 


per cent based upon wool prices of last month, then I Say we. injure the grower of wool and demoralize the ratings under the 


have come to a point where such rates can not be defended. 

I have in my hand the prices in the world’s markets of wool 
of different grades on May 15 last. I had the prices of June, 
but these seem to be those of May. Fine wool in the world’s 
markets on May 15 last was quoted at 95 cents, one-half blood 
at 75 cents, three-eighths at 58 cents, one-fourth at 43 cents, and 
low at 24 cents; and yet the committee proposes to apply the 
same duty per pound on wool valued at 24 cents a pound as 
upon wool that is valued at 95 cents per pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, is it not true that the Payne- 
Aldrich bill did practically the same thing? The same rate of 
duty was applied to all of the different grades of wool. There 
was no such thing as the quarter-blood or three-eighths blood 
or half-blood or fine wool. They were not taxed at different 
Tates. As I recollect, there was only one separate rate, which 
was on graded wools, as I recall. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that is an argument 
that would appeal to me? He may not know that I voted 
against the Payne-Aldrich bill, and very severely criticized it 
at every opportunity. 

Mr. BURSUM. But the Senator was suggesting the Payne- 
Aldrich bill as a justification for his attack on this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no, no, Mr. President. What I meant 
by that was that bad as the Payne-Aldrich bill was, and con- 


demned as it was by the American people at the first oppor- 


tunity, when a rate is now proposed that is in excess of the 
rate imposed in that bill I do not see how any Senator ean 
stand on this floor and defend it. When I refer to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and say that a rate is higher than that, that does 
mot mean that I approve of the Payne-Aldrich bill. That simply 
means that bad as the Payne-Aldrich bill was, a particular 
rate that is higher is worse than that. 

Mr. President, I have given those rates, and what do they 
amount to in ad valorems? On the fine wool the ad valorem 
would be 35 per cent; on the one-half blood, 44 per cent; on 


the three-eighths blood, 56 per cent; on the quarter-blood, 77 


per cent; and on the low, 187 per cent. 
Mr, BURSUM. But, Mr. President, what percentage of the 
total amount of wool does the low grade represent? 


Mr. LENROOT. Not a very large percentage. 

Mr, BURSUM. About 4 per cent. 

Mr. REBOOT: About 1 per cent of the production. Am I 

Mr. BURSUM. About 4 per cent of the consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of the production; about 1 per cent of 
the consumption. 

Mr. BURSUM. About 4 per cent all told. 
rye cane OOT. It is about 1 per cent of our production, 

ot? 

Mr. SMOOT. Put it this way: Four and one-half per cent 
of the total consumption is of the lower-grade wool, including 
the quarters, and of that 4} per cent 80 per cent is 
and 20 per cent is raised in the United States, and 20 per cent 
of 41 per cent is nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then, Mr. President, under the 
admission of the Senator, we are proposing to impose a duty 
of 137 per eent upon a wool where our own production of that 
2 of wool is only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the total pro- 

uction. 

Mr. President, how can that be justified? You say the pro- 
‘duction is not large, and yet you propose to Pass on to the 
American consumer that 187 per cent, and that is pyramided 
at least once before it gets there, for what purpose? To pro- 
tect nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the American production. 

Mr. BURSUM and Mr. GOODING addressed the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that that is hardly fair. While it may seem a small pereentage, 
the great difficulty in this proposition is the matter of classi. 
fieation. If the Senater from Wisconsin were familiar with the 
wool business he would realize how very difficult it would be 
to administer the law under his proposed amendment and to 
segregate this very small percentage among all the wool of the 
country. He would realize how it would encourage fraud and 
injustice on the grower, in that he would not be receiving the 
amount of protection which it is intended that he shall receive 
in this law, . 

The amount of wool of this low grade which the Senator men- 
tioned is not large, if there were some way by which it could 
be separated and honestly administered under the law; but 
you can not do it under your amendment. No ad valorem duty 
going onto a specific duty will have any other effect than to 


law. The effect will be practically this: Instead of having 4 
per cent of the low-grade wool when you come to settle for 
your duty you will have probably 50 per cent of that class which 
did not belong under that rate, and it will be impossible to 
separate it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand from the Senator that an 
expert can not tell the difference between a quarter blood and 
a three-eighths or a low? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not when you are dealing with millions of 
bales and shiploads of wool. It will be practically impossible. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam not an expert upon wools, and the Sena- 
tor is; and yet they are sold in the world’s markets by those 
very grades today, and the Senator must know it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but they are sorted before they are 
sold, They do not come in in that way. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that not so very long ago a shipment of 
wool came in under our present law as carpet wool where fine 
wool was on the inside of the bale and carpet wool on the 
outside. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, that is just plain fraud. 

Mr. BURSUM. Under the provision offered by the Senator 
they would not have to practice such fraud in order to defraud 
this tariff rate, 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not see what that has to do with it, 
because it is 60 per cent ad valorem, whatever the price and 
value may be. 

Senge Uae chs Yes; but where do you get your price and 
value 

Mr, LENROOT. Where do you get it on importing anything? 

Mr. BURSUM. You get it on a bill of lading, or yon get it 
on an invoice. That is where you get it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New Mexico has de- 
picted the insuperable difficulty of telling whether this wool is 
of the low grade or the three-fourths or the three-eighths. 

Mr. LENROOT. He believes anyone can tell about the 
shrinkage in these wools. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. That difficulty, or a difficulty of a 
similar kind, did not seem to dismay the committee at all. 
Look at pages 140, 141, 142, and half of 143, and note that the 
appraisers are going to be trusted, at least, to distinguish be- 
tween a shrinkage of 60 per cent and a shrinkage of 63 per 
cent, a shrinkage of 57 per cent and a shrinkage of 60 per 
cent, in great bales of wool. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is much easier to distinguish. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without opening out the wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator from New York will 
understand that while they could put fine wool on the inside 
of a bale and coarse wool on the outside if my amendment is 
adopted they could not do it under the committee amendment. 
Of course, he must understand that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is so. I had not thought of that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there is, I am very frank 
to say, one difficulty in applying a maximum ad valorem. I 
am not an expert either in growing wool or in the manufacture 
of wool, but I have consulted some experts—one of them a 
Senator on this floor—and I am informed that there will be 
no serious difficulty about carrying this into the tops, the 
yarns, and the cloths, except in one or possibly two paragraphs ; 
but if there be difficulty in one or two paragraphs, and if, per- 
chance, in those paragraphs a greater compensatory duty is 
given than is absolutely pecessary, nevertheless the people will 
not be compelled to pay“this outrageous ad valorem equivalent 
upon all that they have to purchase in the way of woolen goods. 
The great bulk of it can be separated; the great bulk of it can 
be given a lower compensatory duty for these coarse wools; 
and to the extent that it can be done, just to that extent will 
the people of the United States get the benefit of it. 

Mr. President, getting back to the pending amendment with 
reference to carpet wools, under the importations of last year 
the rate proposed by the committee is equal to 100 per cent ad 
valorem on these low, coarse wools, the lowest that are known— 
100 per cent ad valorem! 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the Senator mean on 
the average? 

Mr. LENROOT. On the average. That is to say, the total 
imports of carpet wools in 1921 average 12 cents a pound in 
the grease. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the carpet wools come in free. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not talking about duty; I am talking 
about value. If the value of carpet wools last year was 12 
cents a pound, and you now impose a duty of 12 cents a pound, 
that is 100 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BURSUM. But we do not, if they are manufactured 
into carpets; they come in free. What the committee has 
sought to do is to prevent a rank fraud through buying carpet 
wools, bringing them in free, manufacturing those wools into 
clothing, and then claiming the compensatory duty on the cloth- 
ing basis. That is the reason for this provision. It is to pre- 
vent fraud on the people, fraud on the Government, and fraud 
on the producer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if the Senate is going to sustain 
the committee, not only in this paragraph but in the next one, 
imposing a rate of 33 cents a pound on the scoured wool, with 
these low wools, and then be foolish enough to give the manu- 
facturer a compensatory duty of 33 cents a pound, of course 
the Senator would be right; but I hope the Senate will have 
sense enough, if it does make a difference between those low 
wools, to get them down somewhere near where they ought to 
be, and we will carry that reduction into the other paragraphs 
of the wool schedule, so that the people of the United States 
will get the benefit. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator agree that if these 
wools are manufactured into carpets they come in free? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. What has that to do with the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURSUM. It has everything to do with it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he stands 
on the Republican platforms? Our platforms have always de- 
elared for a duty measuring the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. Is he willing to give that to the wool- 
grower on the different classes of woo! grown in America? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; upon the great bulk of it. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator admits that it costs 45 cents 
per pound to produce wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not based on the Republican platform. 


Mr. GOODING. That is the finding of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that it costs 45 cents a pound in the grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they said that it costs 45 cents a pound 
if you include 6 per cent on the investment. 

Mr. GOODING. Everybody will give the farmer 6 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; he ought to have more than 6 
per cent. 


Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator that at that rate it 
cost $1.12} to grow a pound of scoured wool. He admits that 
carpet wools came in last year at 12 cents a pound. I can not 
tell him what that would be on the scoured pound, but we do 
know that in London to-day the wool he is talking about, and 
even higher grade wools than that, are selling for 25 cents a 
scoured pound. A 60 per cent duty on 25 cents a pound is equal 
to 15 cents. So this class of wool can be laid down in Boston, 
duty paid, for 40 cents per scoured pound. 

Forty cents from $1.12} is the difference between the cost of 
production in this country and abroad, which he has not any 
protection for at all. There is not any question at all about 
that, if I have made myself plain. That is on the farm; that is 
not in Boston, after the freight is paid. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator and I ought not to have any 
quarrel now. He says the same wool is selling in London at 
25 cents a pound. If that is true, my 60 per cent amendment 
will not have any effect, because the rate of 12 cents a pound 
will apply. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume, of course, that so 
far as carpet wool is concerned we purpose to allow it to come 
in free. Not to go into the question whether we ought to do so 
or not, but assuming it is all right that the low class of wool 
that is used only for carpets should come in free, should the 
manufacturer then be allowed to mix, say, 10 per cent of that 
wool with other wool in such a manner that you could not detect 
it and then get the full compensatory duty? = 

Mr. LENROOT. Could he mix it so that it could not be de- 
tected? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The experts tell me that if you put about 
10 per cent or less in the cloth it can not be detected. 

Mr. LENROOT. It has to-be yarn of less than 50, has it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It does not depend on the size of the yarn, 
but the question is whether we can put a small admixture of 
carpet wool into the yarn, and, if that small admixture is put 
into the yarn, whether you would give the manufacturer the 
benefit of his 33 cents upon the scoured content when on one- 
tenth of it he is not entitled to any consideration at all? The 
real purpose of this duty, as I have stated, is to impose a pen- 
alty. If the manufacturer uses any portion of that free wool in 
the manufacture of clothing, he is given a duty based upon the 
33 cents. He says he does not want it for that purpose, but for 
carpet purposes. He buys it for carpet purposes, and then he 
puts a portion of it into the cloth and gets the compensatory 
duty. We say that the penalty shall be so much per pound. 


The Senator says that the penalty shall not exceed 60 per cent 


ad valorem; and, after all, it is simply a difference in the pen- 
alty you will place upon the persons who attempt to commit the 
fraud against the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is assuming that in the argu- 
ment I am making I am supporting the compensatory duty of 
33 cents a pound on wool, I am not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is assuming that this wool is 
going into clothing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it goes into clothing, then the manu- 
facturer gets his 33 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. He will not if we do not give it to him, 
and I do not propose that we shall give it to him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then you would not give bim the com- 
pensatory duty upon that in which he is entitled to receive it, 
because of the fact that you can not always tell whether he is 
putting the carpet wool into his yarn? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not, but I think in this bill the 
committee has given, in one case I came across, the full com- 
pensatory duty upon an article where, if there were a few 
threads of wool in it, it carried the 33 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin make the 
statement that there is a paragraph in the bill like that? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a paragraph like that still in the 
bill. I will correct myself to-morrow if I am mistaken. 

But, again, this bill gives to the manufacturer greater than 
88 cents compensatory duty, because if the article is of chief 
value of wool, if 51 per cent in value is of wool and 49 per 
cent is of cotton, then he gets the full 33 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There could not be a case of that kind. The 
cotton does not cost what the wool does. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. There could not be such a case 

Mr. LENROOT. Why could there not be? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that we would have to have 
90 per cent cotton and 10 per cent wool to take the cotton rate. 
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You could not put 10 per cent of wool in cloth and make woolen 
goods, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean to say that this 
phrase “ of chief value of wool” means nothing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator frankly what it means. 
There are many goods made with a cotton warp and an all-wool 
filling. In fact, some of the very finest linings, and particularly 
some of the velyeteens, goods of that character, are so made. 
The cotton warp forms a small part of the weight of the goods. 
That class of goods is just as expensive to make as all wool, 
and perhaps in some cases, where they are really fine yarns, 
more expensive than if they were all wool, and we use the 
words “of chief value“ because of the fact that we want no 
unfair provision in the bill, such as that carried in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the provision to which I referred. 
The Senator said it was not in the bill, and the chairman of the 
committee said it was not in the bill. I want to read it and see 
aif it is not in the bill. It is provided in paragraph 1114 that— 

Fabrics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width, and articles 
made therefrom; tubings, braids, laces, galloons, veils and 
veiling, bands, belts, suspenders, braces, cords, and cords and tassels; 
all the foregoing if wholly of wool, 49 cents per pound 5 if in part of 
wool, whether or not wool constitutes chief value, 33 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has already been modified in the 
committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator charge me with knowledge 
of what the committee has done? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the committee has reported it 
already. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about the bill which Senators 
have upon their desks, and which the committee did report as 
I stated it reported it, a paragraph in this bill under which, if 
there are two threads of wool, the committee proposes to give 
33 cents a pound compensatory duty. 

Mr. POMERENE. Allow me to suggest in this connection, 
Mr. President, that we have been repeatedly confronted with 
the statement that these amendments have been modified. I 
submit that when the Finance Committee has agreed upon an 
amendment it ought to be reported at once, so that we can 
‘have aii opportunity to study it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should not be charged by the chairman of 
the committee with making a t when I find some- 
thing in the bill as reported by the committee, and have had no 
notice of any change to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these are fabries not exceed- 
ing 12 inches in width. Those are not cloth, and I thought the 
Senator said cloth. 

, Mr. LENROOT, No; I said there was such a paragraph in 
the bill. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said a “cloth” para- 
graph in the bill, Perhaps it would be just as well to explain 
this new, rather than to explain it when I take the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the committee changed it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think sọ, in this instance. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee just stated 
‘the committee had changed it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The chairman of the committee is right. 
The committee has made that change or directed it to be made. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not know whether it had or not, but even 
‘if it has not, I want to say to the Senator that in the case of 
wool veils and veiling, under this paragraph, if there were any 
wool in them at all, or even without any wool, carry a higher 
rate, even with this compensatory duty. If that did not work 
that way, it would fall in paragraph 1430, and these classes of 
goods are not cloths. They are like tubings, and garters, and 
braids, and veils and veiling. I forgot whether we changed it 
or whether we did not, but even if we did not change it, it is not 
cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is, then, a hidden protection in the 
compensatory duty in this parngraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us correct matters. If we made a 
mistake, let us correct it and correct it now. The Senator 
from Ohio is right when he says we ought to suggest amend- 
ments some days before, and this certainly ought to have been 
reported before. But several days ago the committee amended 
paragraph 1114, on page 149, by inserting after the word 
“ wholly,” in line 16, the words “or in chief value,“ and then 
afterwards we amended the 55 so that it would be 50. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator state that again? I would 
like to have it in my own copy. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to read the whole amendment as if has been finally 
perfected by the committee? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 1114 provides, as amended: 


Fabries with fast not exceeding 12 inches in width and ar- 
ticles made therefrom ; ings, garters, suspenders, braids, cords, and 
cord tassels, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of wool, 49 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why does not the chairman 
of the committee submit to the Senate the committee amend- 
ments changing the text of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was because we are trying to whittle 
this wool schedule, by referring to the very latest figures, down 
to the bone, from our standpoint of protection. While we 
agreed upon this rate several days ago, we did not agree upon 
the reduction from 55 to 50 until Saturday, and therefore it 
is time to get the matter before the Senate in this form as we 
desire to approve it. Whatever criticism may be aimed for not 
presenting this a day or two beforehand, there can be no criti- 
cism in the fact that we have cut the duty upon the very 
latest facts, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the chairman of the committee be 
goor a to admit that I was justified in the statement I 
made 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes, as it was originally reported; 
but I had my mind upon the last action of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
original language was “all the foregoing, if wholly of wool, 
49 cents a pound; if in part wool, whether or not wool consti- 
tutes the chief value, 33 cents a pound.” 

There is 16 cents a pound difference in the compensatory 
duty. It was originally written at 33 cents to take care of 
whatever there might be in it outside of wool itself, and a 
compensatory duty of only 33 cents is given instead of 49 
cents. If the change is made, then, of course, we will have to 
strike out the other provision and have the whole of it as 
49 cents. 

Mr, LENROOT. That is what it is now, 49 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. If of chief value. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this illustrates the point I 

was trying to make. It is urged that there are two divisions 
of wool, one the coarse wool and one the finer wool, the coarse 
wool carrying a lower rate, determined by a maximum ad 
valorem. It is stated that can not be carried in the way of 
compensatory duties throughout the schedule, but it must be 
admitted they are carrying compensatory duties in the sched- 
ule now—and I am not criticizing it; perhaps there is no 
way of avoiding it—where they are giving a full compensatory 
duty upon an article when only part of it in chief value is of 
wool, 
We can separate, and I have been advised that we can sepa- 
rate, the coarse wools from the finer wools and carry them 
through the schedule. We may make mistakes in one or two 
instances. We may make in some paragraph a larger com- 
pensatory duty than is necessary for the manufacturer, but 
the committee have done it in nearly eyery paragraph of the 
bill so far. If we did it in one ease and in the rest of the 
paragraphs saved the American people large amounts of money 
it would be well worth doing. With regard to the manufac- 
turer passing these duties on to the consumer, I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee if he believes all these duties 
are passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. As the Senator has for the third time made 
that statement, I want to correct it. In the first place, he 
will find no statement of mine to the effect that the duty was 
carried on to the consumer. What I did state or attempted to 
make clear was that the provision gave to the manufacturer a 
33 cents per pound differential, whereas in his method of pur- 
chasing he only paid a difference of 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I did not state that he carried that to the 
consumer. I do not know whether he did or not. If the con- 
dition of the trade was such that he could charge enough to 
carry it on, I have no doubt that he did so. If it was not 
such that he could carry it on to the consumer, he perhaps 
did not do so. What I desired to say was that we intended to 
give him a benefit of 33 cents a pound on the scoured contents 
that went into his manufactured fabric; that, as a matter of 
fact, in buying his skirted wool and other wools abroad, they 
did not shrink the 66 per cent and, therefore, while he bought 
the wool that only shrunk from 80 to 40 per cent or 50 or pos- 
sibly 52 per cent, he got the benefit of protection on the basis 
of 83 per cent. That is as far as I went in that discussion. I 
did not say whether he carried it on or whether he did not. 
I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if he did not carry it on, then 
the consumer did not pay it. But the consumer will have to 
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pay every penny of the 33 cents that is imposed by the bill. As 
the bill now stands, the consumer will have to pay it upon the 
low coarse wools as well as upon the fine ones. The consumer 
will have to pay 33 cents a pound upon wool valued at 24 cents 
a pound, as well as 33 cents a pound upon wool valued at $1 a 
pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that I disagree with the 
Senator. He may or may not have to pay it, according to 
whether there is a good demand or whether the demand is slack. 
Very often it is found in the trade that the foreign producer 
stands some of the loss. Sometimes they can take the full 
amount and impose it upon the public. Sometimes they can 
not impose half of it, sometimes very little of it. It depends so 
much upon the trade and conditions that it is impossible to 
say whether it will be all carried on or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The American manufacturer has to import 
nearly half of the wool he uses, has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. 

Mr. LENROOT. And he has to pay 33 cents a pound upon it, 
has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that becomes part of his cost, does it 
not? ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Then before he can figure 1 penny of profit 
he has to figure 33 cents a pound on the 24-cent woo! as well as 
on the $1 wool. has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would want to know what he sold for 
before I could determine whether it is necessary for him to raise 
the price of his cloths to the extent of the additional duty. Pos- 
sibly he has been selling for enough profit so that he can absorb 
the duty without carrying it up. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about cost of production to the 
manufacturer. On the 24cent wool under the committee’s 
proposition as it stands, under the second paragraph, he will 
have to pay, if he imports it, 57 cents a pound for the wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, that is true; that is absolutely true. 
We do not intend to allow him to have a 33-cent basis in his 
cloth and at the same time import his wool on only an 18-cent 


basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. And he ought not to have the 33-cent basis 
on the coarse wool, nor should he have a 33-cent basis on his 
cloth made out of the coarse wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a question as to what the farmer 
thinks he ought to have and what the Senator thinks he ought 
to have. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no, I said he ought not to have that 
in the coarse wool that we do not grow in this country, and that 
he ought not to have that compensation in the cloth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. In reply to a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin a moment ago, the Senator from North 
Dakota in substance said there might be various circumstances 
which would change the situation so far as the payment of the 
88 cents was concerned. Of course, we must all admit that 
there are various circumstances and that they to some extent 
affect the value. I think the Senator must admit, assuming all 
the cireumstances to be the same, that then the 33 cents must be 
paid. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is inevitable, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, it is not in- 
evitable. For instance, with a duty of 25 cents a bushel upon 
wheat, year after year, I could show that we were importing the 
wheat. They did not charge 25 cents a bushel more to the 
American consumer and miller. During those years the differ- 
ence of 25 cents a bushel on wheat amounted actually to about 
11 or 12 cents, so the duty is not always all carried on. Some- 
times the foreign producer takes part of the loss and the Ameri- 
can consumer takes up the other part. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit it is part of his 
cost of production. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in any event, the consumer holds 
the bag. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit to the Senator from Wisconsin that 


it is not always the rule, and it does not work out in practice 
that the cost of the wool would be the exact amount of the 
tariff plus what may be the foreign price. For instance, at the 
present time, on the lowest grade of wool stated here, the very 
cheapest wool from abroad can be bought for 22 cents in Lon- 


don; yet that wool is only worth 44 cents on the Boston market, 
although we have a duty of 45 cents upon the scoured basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that 22 cents scoured? 

Mr. BURSUM. That is scoured wool I am speaking of, 22 
cents a pound scoured. It is worth 44 cents on the Boston 
market, and we have a 45-cent duty. These things are largely 
controlled by conditions of the market throughout the world. 
We might have a surplus here. 

Mr. LENROOT. If he imports that 22-cent wool, then he has 
to pay 67 cents for it here? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but he may buy it for less abroad, The 
duty may not change the price. 

Mr. LENROOT. That again illustrates this bogey that is 
being put up that we can not carry these compensatory duties 
on to the low-grade wool in the bill. Senators say now the 
farmer is not getting full compensation, and they say he pre- 
sumably will not get the full compensation of 33 cents a pound, 
but that we are going to carry it into the bill for the manufac- 
turer, whether he pays the domestic price and the full amount 
of the duty or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is under existing law, and it comes about 
in this way. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean under the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it refers to existing law. That is 
because of the fact that it comes here in the grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. The Senator from New Mexico was 
asked the specific question by me if he referred to the scoured 
pound, and he just stated—and I presume he knows what he 
is talking about—that the scoured pound in London was sell- 
ing at 22 cents, that the duty was 45 cents, making 67 cents in 
this country, whereas the Bosten price of that scoured pound 
was 44 cents. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course that is under existing law. That is 
where they ship it here in grease under a rate of 15 cents a 
pound, and with the low shrinkage it makes that difference. 

0 rei BURSUM. It would not equalize that difference in the 
uty. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean to say is that under the 33-cent 
duty it would make no difference what the shrinkage was as 
the bill is reported here, but under existing law to-day it can 
be shipped in at 15 cents in the grease, and if the shrinkage is 
only 20 per cent then the scoured wool would be only 18 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. But anyway the scoured wool is 22 cents in 
London. The duty is 45 cents, the freight is about 2 cents, 
and the price in Boston is 44 cents. The difference is not 
absorbed. Competition at home, wools which we have on 
hand, is helping to fix the price. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I would like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico as a practical wool man whether ke thinks the 
woolgrower will receive the full benefit of the 33 cents a 
pound? Does he think so? 

Mr. BURSUM. Well, to a large extent, but not entirely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just to the extent that he does not it is 
proposed under the bill to give the manufacturer a compen- 
satory duty larger than he has to pay. Is not that true? 

Mr. BURSUM. My understanding is that the manufacturer 
is allowed 4 pounds to the yard on the duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is more than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends upon the value of the goods. 
Upon the basis of the value of the goods we know whether 
it is all wool or whether it is not all wool, and it runs all the 
way from 80, I think, up to 49. 

Mr. BURSUM. Of course the manufacturer ought not to 
have anything in excess. 

Mr. LENROOT. He ought not to, but, of course, it may not 
be determined exactly. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is probably true. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point I am making now with 
reference to this division of coarse wools and fine wools; it can 
not be determined exactly; of course not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question, if there is no 
change made, that every bit of clothing wool that comes in 
here will have to pay 33 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to what the Senator said. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but, of course, it is possible—and 
I think that is what is in the mind of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bursum]—that the American buyers might say 
to the American woolgrower, “We will not pay you the full 
amount of the 33 cents that Congress tried to give you.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No legislation in the world could prevent that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. But the only point I make 
here is that, although the farmer can not get the full amount 
we are giving the manufacturer the full amount, and neces- 
sarily so. I am not critizing it, but I am simply saying that 
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to divide these coarse and fine wools into different compensa- 
tories is no more uncertain or difficult than some of the things 
that have already been done in the bill, except as to one or two 
paragraphs. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator’s amendment only applies 
to the low-grade wools, the so-called carpet wools? 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment applies only to carpet wools, 
but I will say that to the next paragraph I shall offer a similar 
amendment. Under present prices, however, it would not ap- 
ply to any wool finer than quarter blood. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator is discussing the manufac- 
ture of carpet wool into clothing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; into clothing. í 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin what kind of clothing is manufactured from carpet 
wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Carpet wool is used in cheviots. I can tell 
the Senator exactly in a moment. The Tariff Commission 
says: 

lankets, ro and holste: 
„„ . the man — of 8 
or cheviots. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that most of it is 
used for backing for heavy-weight overcoats. I think that is 
where our great difficulty has come, and with the cheviots and 
tweeds. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin, further, how he thinks that the question could be 
determined as to the amount of carpet wool that had been 
mixed with the finer wool and manufactured into this par- 
ticular kind of cloth? : 

Mr. LENROOT. In the particular case of which the Senator 
speaks, with reference to overcoats, I do not know that it could 
be done. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Or in the case of cheviots? 

Mr. LENROOT. There would be but one grade of wool, and 
that would be the lower, coarser kind, and it would take the 
lower compensatory duty. 

Mr. STANFIELD. How the appraiser administer 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that cheviot or tweed 
can not be manufactured from carpet wool. Cheviots and 
tweeds are made of coarse wool which is mixed with medium 
wool. They spin the mixed wool because they can thereby get a 
certain size thread out of it, but it is impossible to tell how 
much of each is in the yarn. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is probably true of carpet wools as 
distinguished from quarter-blood and the other low-grade wools. 
I do not understand, however, and I have not understood from 
the Senator from Utah, that there would be any difficulty, ex- 
cept in one or two paragraphs, in having two classifications of 
the coarse wools in this schedule, not separately classify car- 
pet wools, because all of them would take the same ad valorem 
of 60 per cent but quarter blood and lower and all the other 
W 


cloths, 
tweeds 


could 


ools, 

Mr. STANFIELD. I understood the Senator to say that he 
was not concerned as to the duty to be proposed on the finer 
grades of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not. 

Mr. STANFIELD, Where does the Senator propose to make 
the limitation? 

Mr. LENROOT. On quarter bloods. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Quarter bloods and down? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; quarter bloods and down. 

Mr. STANFIELD. And on three-eighths and above the Sena- 
tor would have the duty remain as it is? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Does it not occur to the Senator that that 
would perhaps result in all of the iniquities of the old Schedule 
K, under which the manufacturer claimed that he was entitled 
to a compensatory duty on wool shrinking 663 per cent, whereas 
he was actually importing and using wools shrinking only about 
40 per cent? Would not the same rule apply in this case, be- 
cause of the inability of appraisers to administer the provision 
and tell how much of the coarser wool and how much of the 
finer wool is in the mixture? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean to refer to imports 
in the raw state or of the manufactured product? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I mean in the manufactured state, fiav- 
ing reference to the compensatory duty. The point I am at- 


tempting to make is this: Would it not leave it open for the 
manufacturer to claim an unfair compensatory duty which 


would do the consumer no good, but would give to the manu- 
facturer added protection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just to the extent that it may be deter- 
mined the consumer would get the benefit of it, presumably, 
because we would provide a lower compensatory rate upon 
the coarser yarn and upon the coarser cloth than upon the 
finer grades. That is the point. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is familiar with the manipula- 
tion of Schedule K by the manufacturers? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very familiar with that. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no question that the Senator is 
putting up a most splendid argument in the interest of the 
manufacturer who wants to take advantage of this schedule, 
as he did of Schedule K. I can not see how any man who ever 
condemned Schedule K can vote for the Senator's amendment. 
If the Democrats vote for it, I want to say that their mouths 
are forever closed so far as Schedule K is concerned, because 
the working of the law under the proposed amendment will be 
practically the same as under Schedule K, only on a smaller 
scale; that is all; and that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps the Senator can not see it, but I 
think that nearly every other Senator would see, if we vote 
first for a lower duty upon the raw material, the raw wool, 
and then a lower compensatory duty upon articles made out 
of that raw wool, that we are not favoring the manufacturer 
but we are favoring the public who buy it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. How would the Senator segregate the coarser 
wools from the finer wools when once manufactured? How 
could they be segregated? Upon what would the compensatory 
duty be levied? Upon the price of the low, coarse wool or upon 
the price of the high-grade wool? How would the manufac- 
tured product be separated in order to determine how much of 
low-grade wool was used? It seems to me impossible, for the 
reason that it is conceded that the low-grade coarse wools can 
only be used in a mixture with other finer wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator, I take it, is 
familiar with the Payne-Aldrich law, is he not? 

Mr. BURSUM. I recollect something about the old Payne- 
Aldrich law. I think I recall 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is aware of the fact that under 
the Payne-Aldrich law there were two classes of clothing wool, 
if you please, sir. The criticism of the Payne-Aldrich law was 
not of the compensatory duties on those two classes of wool, 
but the criticism of the Payne-Aldrich law was, first, that the 
protective rates were exorbitantly and outrageously high. The 
criticism, next, was that, while assuming to give to the wool- 
growers protection of 11 cents a pound on wool in the grease 
and of 33 cents upon the scoured pound, as a matter of fact, 
the manufacturer was importing the wool and paying only upon 
the basis of 18 cents on the scoured pound instead of 33; and 
he had a hidden protection of 15 cents a scoured pound under 
the Payne-Aldrich law in addition to the exorbitantly high pro- 
tective rate. But the criticism was never made, to my knowl- 
edge, that provision was made for two classes of wools in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill or that that provision could not be adminis- 
tered. 

Mr. BURSUM. But the Senator has not answered my ques- 
tion. The question is, If a piece of cloth is manufactured from 
two grades of wool, partly from fine wool. which is a high- 
priced wool, and partly from a coarse wool, which is a low- 
priced wool, how will the compensatory duty to be given to that 
cloth be determined? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Payne-Aldrich law treated of two 
classes of wooi, making a difference based upon value, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that all 
compensatory duties were based on one class of wool in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not remember that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice that law he will see 
that wherever a compensatory duty is provided for fabrics, it is 
based upon class 1 wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to look into that to satisfy 
myself. I would rather take the opinion of the Senator from 
Utah than that of any wool expert, becuuse he is a wool expert 
and has been in the business himself; and before I offered this 
amendment I spoke to the Senator from Utah—and 1 do not 
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think I am violating any confidence, because the conversation 
certainly was not confidential—who said that there were some 
paragraphs where it would be difficult to carry the compensatory 
duty; and he referred especially to overcoats. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be impossible. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not impossible, because we can pro- 
vide a duty that would be equal to the scoured pound and then 
certainly the manufacturer would be protected. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I mean to say that it is impossible to write 
{n the law any specific compensatory duty that would cover 
those goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly; it is impossible in the bill as it is 
drawn, because we can not cover the cotton warp and the wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have covered that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill gives a full compensatory duty, 
which is the same, and protection in addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only on a certain kind of goods, but 
it costs even more with a cotton warp than with a wool warp. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it costs more, that is covered by the 
protective duty; I am speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. The compensatory duty, as I understand, 
is to provide compensation for the amount of wool that goes 
into the fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. For the duty imposed upon that wool; and 
when, under the guise of compensation, we give so much a 
pound, based upon it being all wool, although only a part of 
it is wool, then I say we have as much indefiniteness and un- 
certainty as we would have by dividing two classes of wool 
and carrying the compensatory duties there. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can not conceive that it is going to be impossible to 
frame a piece of legislation that can not differentiate between 
wool valued at 22 cents a pound and wool valued at a dollar 
a pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. BURSUM. If all of that were true, yet the Senator has 
admitted upon the floor that the net result of his amendment 
would be still to give the manufacturer the benefit of the 33 
cents levied. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not admitted any such thing. 

Mr. BURSUM. And to take away from the grower the 11 


cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must not misquote me in 
such a way. If the Senator has done me the honor of listen- 
ing to me at all he knows that I have been saying just the 
contrary here for an hour. 

Mr. BURSUM. The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 

if I understood him correctly, just a moment ago referred to 
the possibility of a manufacturer recovering the 33 cents a 
pound compensatory duty, even though the article be not all 
wool and there be some cotton, and that at least the same op- 
portunity would be afforded in the case of the compensatory rates 
upon these lower-grade wools, which, to my mind, if I under- 
stand the English language, is an admission that the manu- 
facturer would continue to receive his 33 cents compensatory 
duty. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is not anything of the 
kind. What I said was that there would be no more uncer- 
tainty in dividing these wools than there is in the present bill, 
because the manufacturer now in some cases, if I understand 
the bill correctly, is reveiving full compensation although the 
fabric may not be entirely of wool. What I did say was this: 
In the case the Senator from Utah mentioned, where he said 
it would be impossible to arrive at a proper differentiation, I 
said that in that case, even though you gave him the full 33 
cents in that paragraph, if we had a less compensatory 
duty throughout the schedule for the coarse wools the public 
at least would get the benefit of all the reductions that we 
did make, and they would not pay any more in any case than 
the committee now proposes. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has followed each of the 
different paragraphs; and he will find in paragraph 1109 that, 
in the case of woven fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces to 
the square yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at 
not more than 60 cents a pound, the duty is 26 cents a pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. We give only 26 c.nts a pound 
compensatory duty there. Why? Because anyone knows that 


a blanket selling at 60 cents a pound first has a cotton warp; 
second, it is not all wool. We know that. More than likely 
there will be 10 per cent of cotton and 50 per cent of wool 
waste in that blanket. 

Speaking offhand, now, just as a manufacturer, I should say 
that that would be about what that blanket would be composed 
of—a full cotton warp, 50 per cent wool waste, 10 per cent 
cotton, and the balance wool. Therefore we divide it upon that 
basis, and instead of giving a duty of 49 cents a pound we give 
26 cents a pound compensatory duty on it. That is the way 
these duties are figured out, and there would not be any ques- 
tion about it; if that is the price of that blanket per ponnd, 
we know just as well as we know that we live that it can not 
be all wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that is true. Here is a very good illus- 
tration of just what I am talking about. That very paragraph 
will impose a duty—protective and compensatory duties com- 
bined—of 100 per cent ad valorem on an article valued at 50 
cents a pound. That is what it does. It is a very good illus- 
tration of the very objection I am making here to a duty of 
33 cents a pound on all these coarse wools. Blankets will be 
made out of these coarse wools, and yet, under the paragraph 
that the Senator uses for an illustration, on a blanket valued at 
50 cents a pound the committee proposes an ad valorem duty of 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the duty on the blanket itself is 
only 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean this woven fabric. If it is valued 
at not more than 60 cents a pound, there is 26 cents per pound 
eompensatory duty and 40 per cent ad valorem duty. If it is 
valued at not more than 50 cents a pound, there is 20 cents a 
pound protection and 26 cents compensatory duty. That is 46 
cents—not quite 100 per cent ad valorem, but very close to it. 
It is over 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. I do not say that that is 
not so under the provisions of the bill as it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. Now, Mr. President, if that woven 
fabric weighs more than 4 ounces per square yard, I will ask 
the Senator if it is not made of this coarse wool—I mean at 
that price? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the filling of that fabric more 
than likely would be made of quarter bloods if it were a cotton 
warp, and more than likely it would be a cotton warp; but if 
it were not a cotton warp they would have to have a wool 
e enough to hold it, and that would be above quarter 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be worth more than 60 cents a 
pound then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if it weighs more than 4 ounces to the 
square yard of course it is men’s wear. This is women’s 
wear below that. The 4 ounces is the dividing line, and gen- 
erally it comes into the coarser goods just above the fine 
goods in women's wear. If it were men’s wear, it could be 4 or 
5 or 6 or 7 or 8 Ounces to the square yard. That will all 
depend, of course; but to get it down to this weight, if it were 
only 43 ounces of course they could not use that coarse wool, 
because they could not get the thread fine enough to make that 
weight of cloth; but if it were 8 ounces they could make it out 
of that coarse yarn. I do not mean carpet yarn; I mean cloth- 
ing yarn. Carpet yarns are too frizzly and too brittle, and in 
order to make a warp it would be impossible to use it and have 
it strong enough to be woven; but it could be mixed with 
other wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to occupy 
the floor longer. I have already occupied it much longer than 
I should. I am frank to say for myself that until it is proven 
better than it has been that it is not possible to separate these 
coarse wools from the finer ones—and if it is necessary for the 
committee to take some time to consider that matter I should 
be willing that they should—I certainly am not willing to vote 
for a duty upon raw wools amounting to 137 per cent ad 
valorem. ` 

I proposed the other day a maximum ad valorem of 75 per 
cent on gloves, in which a great deal of labor is involved and a 
great deal of machinery is involved, 

I am not willing, upon a product of which we produce only 
1 per cent, to impose upon the people any such ad valorem 
duty as 137 per cent; and I am satisfied that if this amend- 
ment be adopted with reference to carpet wools, and if a 
similar amendment be adopted with reference to the other 
wodls, the committee will be able to find some way to carry 
into this schedule proper compensatery duties. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? ö 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator “som Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The committee in its wisdom has seen 
fit to provide here a specific duty of 33 cents a pound on the 
clean content of the wool. Of course, that specific duty is the 
same whether the wool is worth 15 cents a pound or 50 cents 
a pound, naturally. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is. 

Mr. POMERENE. The duty is the same—33 cents a pound 
on the clean-wool content, That clean-wool content, without 
the duty, may perhaps be worth 50 cents or $1 or $1.20 or 
$1.50 a pound, as the Senator from Utah suggests. If that 
clean-wool content is worth only 15 cents without the duty, it 
does not seem to me quite the right thing that it should pay 
an additional 33 cents to come in, or, if it is worth 50 cents, 
that it should pay 33 cents again, or, if the clean content is 
worth $1 or $1.20, that then the duty on that wool should be 
the same that it is on the 15-cents-a-pound clean content, I do 
not think that provision is right. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. x 

Mr. GOODING. I think I have said this before, but it is 
true: 

It costs just as much to grow a pound of this coarse wool as 
it does to grow u pound of the finer wool. The question is, 
Are you going to permit the industry to exist? Are you going 
to destroy one branch of the industry which is positively and 
absolutely necessary to build up a flock of sheep? 

I do not know why one farmer should have a duty of 11 
cents a pound, or 33 cents on the scoured basis, and another 
farmer, his next-door neighbor, who happens to have this low- 
grade wool, should have 7 cents, and with this ad valorem 
duty it might be even 5 cents; and it will have an effect on 
the neighbor’s flock that has fine wool, because they will dis- 
place it wherever they can with this cheaper wool, and that is 
the purpose of it. There is not any question about following 
it as far as the wool is concerned. They can tell quarter-blood 
wool from half blood or three-eighths, but they can not follow 
it in the cloth where it is mixed. That is the point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator can argue that 
in his own time. I can not take the time to yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I think we ought to recognize 
that a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the finer wool is going 
to increase the cost of clothing in this country. I want to say 
to Senators upon this side of the Chamber that we are going to 
have difficulty enough with the consumers in our large cities 
in justifying the protection that we are giving to the wool- 
growers of America in these better wools; but we can not 
justify the enormous ad valorem duties that it is also proposed 
in this bill shall be given upon these coarse wools, amounting 
to over 100 per cent ad valorem as against 35 per cent ad 
valorem upon the finer wools. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that Senators ought to stop 
and consider that proposition. So far as I am concerned, I do 
not propose by my vote to impose upon the American people 
any such duty as is proposed by the committee upon these low- 
grade wools that are not produced in this country to any 
appreciable extent, but that duty will help to increase the cost 
of living to the American people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the present rate of duty on 
the scoured content of wool is 45 cents per pound. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] says that if we impose the 
duty which we have imposed under this bill, which is 33 cents 
per pound, we are bound to drive the cost of clothing upward. 
I will leave the Senator to figure out how that is to be accom- 
plished. 

I am certain that with wool on the free list many yards of 
cloth, perhaps the most produced for American clothing, was 
about $5 per yard. I know that, notwithstanding the fact thar 
since that time we have placed a duty of 45 cents per pound 
upon the scoured content, the prices of the same articles of 
clothing have gone down 50 per cent, or about half. 

The Senator from Wisconsin takes the position that the prices 
are going up again, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
lowered the rate from 45 to 33 cents per pound. I can not 
agree with him. I do not think they will go up. I think they 
will go down, according to the conditions of the trade. They 
have already gone down with a 45-cent rate, and I think they 
will continue to go down somewhat, because they have not yet 
reached the lowest figures. 


JJ d ĩ PORT ee ee 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator says the amount 
paid under the present law is 45 cents per scoured pound. Will 
the Senator state the actual duty paid on wool shrinking 25 
per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated that the specific duty upon the 
Scoured content of the imported wool is 45 cents a pound. 
Some wools will shrink 66 per cent, some of them will shrink 
only 20 or 30 per cent, but whatever the shrinkage is we are 
basing the duty not upon the grease content, with the assump- 
tion that it will shrink 45 per cent or 66 per cent; we are 
basing it now actually upon the scoured content, and that is 
the duty that is now being fixed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the wool come in now upon the 
grease content at 15 cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is the grease, unwashed, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it shrinks 50 per cent, that is 30 cents 
per pound, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Thirty cents per pound if washed and 45 
cents per pound if scoured. Anyway, it is a higher duty than 
the present duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. The present duty of 33 cents a 
scoured pound upon wool shrinking 25 per cent is higher than 
the present emergency tariff. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, since the Ist of January last 
a hundred million pounds of wool, the largest amount for any 
similar period, have come into the port of Boston. The quan- 
tity is more than a hundred million pounds now. That is being 
held in bond because the men who imported the wool, who are 
going to use it in manufacturing, know that they will get it in 
at a lower rate than now prevails. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do Senators suppose for a single moment 
that if those importers of wool believed that this was a higher 
duty than that which obtains now they would be sending. the 
wool in in bonds and holding it until this law shall pass? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must be fair to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I try to be. 

Mr. LENROOT. I referred only to the coarse wools, with a 
very light shrinkage. I admit that upon the finer wools the 
rate proposed in the pending bill is lower than the rate in the 
emergency tariff law, but upon the coarser wool, with light 
shrinkage, it is higher. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us get at the real paragraph we are 
discussing, that covering wools used in carpet manufacturing. 
That is really what those wools are used for; it is really what 
they are imported for. They are not usually imported for 
clothing. 

Of that wool we produce in the United States but a small 
proportion of what is consumed in the United States. Under 
the Underwood law carpet wool and all other wool came in 
free. The question arose with the committee as to whether 
they ought to put a duty upon the carpet wool. Taking into 
consideration the meager amount produced in the United States 
as compared with the vast amount consumed in the United 
States, the committee was of the opinion that we would not 
disturb the Underwood tariff law so far as it affected these 
very low grades of carpet wools. 

Everyone knows that if you use any percentage of those 
carpet wools in cloths used in making clothing you detract 
from the character of those cloths. You can not always dis- 
tinguish whether or not the low grade is used. The manu- 
facturers may use in their yarn possibly some grades of those 
carpet wools which are brought in free. They may use 10 or 
15 per cent of that kind of wool and immediately claim protec- 
tion on the ground that they had paid 83 cents, and upon 
cloth we have given them protection in every instance on the 
basis of their paying 33 cents upon the scoured content. 

I am not arguing whether that is just or unjust, but if we 
do that, then we must protect the American public and the 
American Treasury against fraud and deceit. We can not 
allow the manufacturer of cloth to bring in this wool free and 
use 10 or 15 or 20 per cent of it, and then. insist upon his 
protection of 33 cents a pound upon the cloth that is produced 
from it. 

Therefore we say that if you use any of this in the cloth, 
which injures the cloth, which is a fraud upon both the Gov- 
ernment and the purchaser of the cloth, you have to pay 12 
cents a pound upon the grease content or 24 cents upon the 
scoured content. That is all there is to it. They do not in- 
tend to use it, except that they may use it surreptitiously, and 
the committee determined that, so far as it could prevent it, 
they should not so use it. We do not prevent their using it, 
We say that they can use it in clothing provided they pay so 
much duty. We put it a little higher, for the very reason that» 
we do not want them to use it for clothing, and for the very 
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reason that it is an invitation to commit a fraud if we allow 
them to bring it in and mix it in any manner without paying a 
rather high duty. 

We say that the duty shall be 12 or 24 cents. The Senator 
from Wisconsin says it shall be so much, but not to exceed 60 
per cent. It is a question, as I stated before, whether we want 
to penalize above GO per cent, or whether we desire to never 
make the penalty above 60 per cent. I am assuming all the 
time that this low wool which we allow to come in free is to 
be used for carpet purposes only, because that is the only pur- 
pose for which we allow it to come in free. 

The Senator has gone a little beyond the carpet question, and 
he has claimed that these rates are higher than the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. I asked the actuary of the Treasury Department 
to make a careful estimate of the ad valorem rates under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and the ad valorem rates under the pending 
bill as we reported it, by paragraphs. We have since cut 5 per 
cent ad valorem in most of these rates, but I will take his 
statement, made before the cut. 

It is true that on the raw wool, which came in imported with 
much less than 60 per cent of loss, the duty we now impose is 
considerably in excess of the Payne-Aldrich rate. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law the average was 44.31 per cent. Under the 
pending bill, which protects the producer of the wool, and as- 
sures him that he will have the full protection of the equivalent 
of 33 cents per pound upon the scoured contents, it is 61 per 
cent. 

On the wool waste, under the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty 
was 38.96 per cent. Under this bill it would be 49 per cent. 

Now, let us get to the manufactured fabrics and see what the 
conditions were. 

Wools, and so forth, advanced, including tops, and so forth, 
Payne-Aldrich rate, 105 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 
58 per cent. 

Yarns, Payne-Aldrich rate, 82.38 per cent; rate under the 
pending bill, 77 per cent. 

Woven fabrics, Payne-Aldrich rate, 100.66 per cent; the rate 
under the pending bill, 76 per cent. 

Pile fabrics, Payne-Aldrich rate, 102.84 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 76 per cent. 

Blankets: Payne-Aldrich rate, 73.42 per cent; rate under the 
pending bill, 65 per cent. 

Felts, not woven: Payne-Aldrich rate, 97.01 per cent; rate 
under the pending bill, 52 per cent. 

Fabrics with fast edges, and so forth: Payne-Aldrich rate, 
87.06 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 71 per cent. 

Knit fabrics: Payne-Aldrich rate, 95.76 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 64 per cent. 

Knit articles: Payne-Aldrich rate, 95.63 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 61 per cent. 

Wearing apparel, not knit: Payne-Aldrich rate, 77.29 per 
cent; rate under the pending bill, 59 per cent. 

Carpets and rugs: Payne-Aldrich rate, 60,66 per cent; rate 
under the pending bill, 53 per cent. 

Manufactures not specially provided for: Payne-Aldrich rate, 
94.5 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 55 per cent. 

The total of wools and manufactures thereof would bring the 
figures to within about one-tenth of 1 per cent above the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, But you will see in all the manufactured prod- 
ucts an enormous decrease. 

Mr. President, I shall to-morrow put in the Recorp a table 
showing the value of the imports, but I wish to put it in a little 
more fully than I can do to-day. It will give a general idea 
of the very great reduction on manufactured articles in the 
matter of an ad valorem basis rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have inserted in the Recorp various letters from manu- 
facturers and others protesting against the rates proposed by 
the committee in the woolen schedule. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

NDREW J. Sous & Co., 


A 
F 52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass., April 27, 1922. 
Ho DAR I. WALSH 


nited States Senator from Massachusetts, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Wats: Inclosed please find my article. I hope you 

will find it worth while. I do not apologize for what I sa - 


ing second-rate politicians. Will you please let me hear at this 
has reached you; and I shall watch for your action it at the 
proper tne when the woolen schedule has been reached. 
king you for your kindness in this, . 
Sincerely yours, 


ANDREW J. Sorts. 
A stream can not rise than its source, and that is why when 
second-rate politicians secure control of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, and other influential committees the 
country suffers from lack of vision and from a vagary of visionary 


schemes, some stupid but mostly vicious. 


‘These men are for a fall, their proposed unbalanced tariff will 
bring disaster and not prosperity to the country, their aim, through 
methods which range from paternalism to State socialism, is to inflate 
the cost of raw material regardless of consequences. 

The force behind these measures is the senatorial power of sparsely- 
settled States, which enables them to enforce consumption taxes, which 
bave no bearing on the policy of protection, on the great consuming and 
manufacturing centers of the country. Thus, we find that a total con- 
stituency of 4,700,000 people represented 20 Senators outvotin 
the Interests of a single constituency of 10, 000 people 53 
by only two Senators. Then we find that the power 5 force unjust 
and high taxation on the great consuming centers, placed in the hands 
of one Senator representing a constituency of 400,000, when a Senator 
representing a constituency of 4,000,000 people has no influence in pro- 
tecting the interests of his State against the greed of class legislation. 


106, 000 

179, 000 

250, 000 

410, 000 

$31, 000 

Monthta's 37h a T SAPE eens nO 25 888 

South Dakota 698, 000 

North Dakota 739, 000 

Oregon i. acon 835, 000 

Total (20 Senn tors) 3 4 732, 000 

. 

New York (2 Sena tor4« ase 10, 880, 000 
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The pending tarif and chain of laws qualifying the tariff to force 
inflated values on the conntry are all farmer demands, regardless of 
party rule, justice. or expediency, and are based mostly on war pater- 
nalism, he sepatorial farm bloe has many highly interesi and 
visionary propositions all subsiduary to the proposed tariff, ong 
others is the proposed law, introduced by Senator Lapp, now in com- 
mittee, uires the expenditure of an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000,000, with which to purchase the entire production of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and wool for resale to consumers at a fixed price. 

The price for wool to be fixed at 55 cents per pound in the dirt, or 
$1.76 per pound clean, which means on a clean cost of $1 per pound 
Aere wreak bisne to t 1d pay the sheep raise A 

n wool alone the country would pay the sheep raisers for the 
ican clip of 100,000,000 clean pounds $100,000,000 over price each year, 
or $1, 000,000 every 10 years. 

This is no Utopian dream, even if it is almost unbellevable paternal- 
ism, because we have in operation to-day laws quite as vicious, 

e have an embargo on wool, which embargo has not only disrupted 
business, but it has inflated wool values 150 per cent in three months, 
which, to say the least, is a rather unusual method of reducing the high 
cost of living. Then we have the B specu 4 permanent tariff, in whi 
as written in the law, a duty of cents per pound is placed on the 
scoured content of wool, regardless of grade er condition. With a 
sible duty of 491 cents per pound on the scoured content, anthorined by 
the additional duty of 50 per cent by Executive proclamation, all of 
which is camouflaged, to fool the public, by a flat duty on raw wool 
based on shrinkage, which in every case under the written rates figures 
88 cents op the scoured content, but ander the possible practises rates 
would figure 493 cents on the scoured content, This is a joker“ in 
the law which would carry the wool duty under certain conditions 43 
cents higher thay in the emergency A 

This squarely peano the burden of the whole wool duty on the r 
man's wool supply, and this without conside: the workability of col- 
8 and handling commercially through the customhouse over 
200, scoured pounds of rted wool, and which in addition 
begueaths to business an endless Ji tion with the Government. 

n times t the talk of levying a duty on the scoured content was 
d as a miserable pretense of lowering the wool duty, but 


always use 
more than one- ot 


America’s wool 


ecision : 


the wer to fix the price of woo] through e cooperative farm 
which calis for a price fixed on cost, plus 8 pet cent, Thus, without a 
and flows, we find that 


market barometer as supply and demand eb 
fixed prices established by aw means that domestic wool in the future 
can be inflated indefinitely to the price of foreign wool plus the duty, 
and the last vestige of domestic competition to reduce value is lost to 
consumers through authorized monopoly and price fixing through farm 


pools. 

To afford some mitigation of this evil condition and to protect the 
ublic the wool duty ought te be levied on an ad valorem basis, as it is 
7 this method only market v. can be in any way regulated, and 

at the same time the iniquity of placing the highest burden of an inde- 

fensible tax on wool of the poor man’s cloth supply can in a mesas- 

ure be remedied. Farm-bloc Senators aggressively maintain demands, 

conceding even the overt acts of monopoly. Senator Norris in advo- 

cating the enactment of this price fixing excused it on the grounds that 

— vernment of the United States was unable to enforce its own 
ws. 

We quote him as follows: 

“The Steel Trust continues to control prices of steel products, and 
therefore farmers—woo)growers—should also be allo to control 
prices we mon dissolved trusts, but we find them doing business at 
the old stand.” 

What is true of the Steel Trust is also true of the Woolen Trus' 
the Oil Trust, the Harvester Trust, and every other trust with Wal 
Street stock-market connections. 

Can we not see where this is leading? The destroying of private 
enterprise by encouraging private monopoly is bad enough when 
it is acknowledged that the Government can not enforce 
it is no longer a Government of law, because the people are 
merey of some superruling class who are stronger than the 
the governed. ‘That is why the majority of Americans, from consu 
centers, must accept vague promises for substantial relief. The bes 
judgment of five or six political bosses is called majority Tule, and 


will of 


1922. 


from all obtainable evidence, the unavoidable suspicion is with us 
that legislative action of the future has been “ hoeked” to interests 
ever hiding behind the skirts of a legislature. Senator Nonnis proves 
by his statements that the country “framed.” by class legislation, 

ready the proposed tariff and auxiliary farm laws show that honest 
protection is in the discard and in its place has been substituted a 
system of gratuities. 

The weakness of tariff legislation of the present day is the conceal- 
ing of excessive and oftentimes unnecessarily high tariff rates by 
methods and phraseology. Fictitious valuation is an example, Dilet- 
tantists advocate this ture of the pending bill and argue for its 
support, without considering that it is dishonest, inasmuch as it de- 
frauds the public by concealing the greater part of the in. the 
assessment, not of actual value but on values whieh have in- 


creased 8 This, method was first adopted January 10, 1827, 
by Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee Mallory, of Vermont, 
when introduced in the “woolens bill” with the e of the 


“minima,” the first fictitious valuation measure ever introduced. 
The rates were applied as follows: 
Cloth which cost 41 cents par: yaza was held to be worth. $2.50 
psr pa and the duty was collec on the fictitious value of $2.50. 
ool which cost over 10 cents, was held to be worth 40 cents per 
pe 


und.“ 

This was the principle of all tariffs. and proposed tariffs from 1826 
to 1828, inclusive. e difference between. ForpNey and Mallory is 
quite marked, because Mallory did not advance his duty rates over 
the tariff of 1816. *. on his applied minimum of fictitious value 
to, get his increased duty. Forpsgy not only established his 150 to 
200 per cent fictitious. value but he also appa’ excessive duties of 
previous tariffs, thus making a double duty, the greater part of which: 
was concealed in the fictitions values established by law. 

Whether this valuation on which duties are levied is to be pro- 
claimed or otherwise, the principle is the same, and any change of 
method is on a parity of try to remedy the iniqulties of Schedule 
K by calling it Schedule 11. it is within the power of Congress 
to delegate ts riglits, fixed by the Constitution, then the duties of 
this proposed law are 50 per cent higher than the rates exp and 
written in the law, with the right of the Executive not only to em- 
rehandise but to on a, tarif. war by exclusion with 
every nation in the world. A rather dangerous weapon in the hands 
of anyone, even the President of the United States. 

I believe in honest protection, which is disinterestedly placed for 
the 1 all, but the present undertaking, brings us again to the 
parting o. e ways. 

We are face to face with. a 20-year reactionary swing back, sgain a 
protective tariff is perverted into a. direct tax on consumption. rr. 


bargo 


ng 
period of tari jngming, altho the capital invested, in 
manufacturing incre , the number of manufacturing units decreased, 
The Director of the Census states that the capital invested in the woolen 
machinery increased from $. 000.000 in 1899 to $415,000,000 in 
1909, but that the number of establishments deer from, 1,221 in 
1899 to 912 in 1909, which proves that individual manufacturers are 
being driven ont. of business, not by foreign competition but ille- 
ally, perverting the law and constructing. a monopoly which dominates 
jusiness to the detriment of legitimate industry, and farmers now seek 
to imitate for themselves these overt acts. 

The Saar of perverting, a tariff from public benefit to private 
monopoly a class: interest. has plainly Ji its mark on the body 
politic of the American people. Our. self-complacent politicians direct 
us to abandon our struggle for reform and’ return. to. the old th 


me P 
although, experience: proves these methods responsible for the present 


system of commercial communism, the private enterprise destroying 
system, the mbling promoting system, which combines machinery 
production with margin speculation. 

The result of all: is: that the intelligent, 1 und every- 
day American is the victim of misapplied legislation; they are: being 
ground between the upper and nether millstones of class distinction, 
class legislation, and ore they are being destroyed creating 
class in a nation whose fundamental luw declares that men are 
created ; they are being destroyed: by unequal’ living ——— 
brought about by political exigency, industrial trusts, farmer blocs; 
and speculators—each out “to get theirs.” . 

This commercial communism which allows supercontrol of indus- 
try aud by-sectional legislation is not protection; it is un-American 
and is against the spirit of 1776. It is fatal to the success of the 
woolen industry or any other industry, as it destroys individual initia- 
tive: It is a natio: catastrophe, as it affects ad 
of those seeking to establish new enterprise, which a protective 
Therefore, before: the pro 


of so-eal 
which may be worked under the control ona mana t. J 
and if we U cy of ation, industrial 


way, resist. the present j 
America will be saved to industry rather than remain at the mercy 


of some invisible pe 
14 5 to regu- 


Your pending ttle tot 
late commerce wi foreign. countries, to encourage the industries of 


will not promote for commerce,, and, w. enco ate 
monopoly, will not encourage American industry, It win mote 
infa which begets deflation, and a reoccurrence deflation at this 


BOSTON, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. PORTER J. McCcumerr, 
Chatrman Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Referring to the matter of the proposed new wool duties, 
I trust that you are giving attention to the’ well-taken points in the 
criticisms against the rates that have been named for wool. 
These rates are ve, and if put into effect would’ cause a great 

ß?! “ percentage of du 

, they are not equ 6 ra’ as i 0 
. more on the lower grades of wool than on — — 
wool, 

Then, again, no specific duty is equitable for wool, The rates should 
be ad valorem, and the ad valorem plan is the only reasonable, scien- 
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tific, and. table plan. If we must have a: duty on 
i + wool, it should 
at oo with no unfair discrimination, particularly as Jet 
8 8 — consumers of the cheaper clothing. 
5 w ve your considerate attention, and the im- 
portance: of the protests will be h a 
n eard before serious damage is done. 


Isaac M. SLOCUM. 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE or THE PRESIDENT, 
Baia, Litre op 1 Neto York, July 12, 1922, 


United States Senate, Washington, B. C. 


My Drar Sgxator WALSH: I am sendin ‘ou inclosed 
setting forth the objections. of the Amalgamated Clothing . — 


Am an organization of over 178,000 workers in f 
Mit 5 — . 5 the n C 
gur care 
. perusal and consideration of it. 
Stpney HILMAN, 
aa General President: 
NEW YORK, July 12, 1922. 
In behalf of the 175;000 members of the Amalgamated Clothi 


Workers of America, I am writing to protest against the 
the wool schedule in the pending: tariff bill. eee 
of 38 cents a pound on raw wool with still higher compensatory“ 
rates on woolen cloths, as pro d. will place a load on the 
port —* 8 3 materially affect Ine well-being of the wage 
the. consumer ndustry, and greatly increase the price of clothing 1 
iready, before the passage of the tariff bin it hes proven a t 
menace to the clothin stry. ; i erm care 
thelr — g indu This spring, upon the t ination of 
centers: of Chi Rochester, and nized - 
t e e, an es the orga: cloth 
m ng the sale of clothing to the retail consume: . 
These wage reductions affected — iu Cb 12900 
Rochester, and 8,00 in Baltimore. 
K 5 has oor however, 
mu y’ the workers. 800: } 
effective than an increase si AT 2550000 
American Woolen Co. and other woolen concerns. TWwo further increases 
The reason given 
for the increase in woolen prices has been the h her duties imposed 
ey tariff act and the extraordinarily high rates of 550 sH 
prices: of woolens is much greats the . 
S i an 
made in labor costs because of the yea reductions acce ted. by the 
— — falling are therefore ris- 
ave and labor 
„ and the ability of the consumer to buy 


wages for 
of the workers: in, the 
tting the 


net 
times as: large as in 1910 
hedule K“ ofi the Payne-Aldich 

t bill levy a duty almost 


duty, proportion- 
ter tax 


u ) the ogy, of the worker. crea 
the wee of “ shoddy” with consequent loss to everyone: aie 


Tue clothing industry: has suffered) much from tlie industrial de- 
pression, The clothing: worker, subject even in more normal periods 
to much seasonal ent, has had to contend: with loss in em- 
ployment. because of the general industrial conditions. The passage 
of the wool schedule in the tariff bill would A pene! retard a revival 

this 1 ustry clothing resulting from 
sing power of the mass of 

wage reductions) and unemployment: will un- 
2 have a most depressing effect upon the demand for clothing. 
high tariff raising woolen 177 would increase: unemployment 
still more remote a revival in the industry: 

Moreover, the wool tariff would prove a great burden: to wage earn- 

wirtuatly? all of’ farmers: į 
country. a sma j 


8 — wool' to market in commereial quantities. All farmers, how- 
wool schedule is passed in its present form. 


were 
Se 


Stoxx HYLLMAN, 
President Amalyamated Clothing Workers of America, 


Marks ARNHEIM (INC), 
New York, June 9, 1922. 
Hon. Davin. I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


the fight in the Senate 
ommittee on the proposed 
I am sure, be interested to learn that we 
the campaign of opposition against the increased du on 
woo! which, during the past Ks, has assumed such tremendous 
proportions not only in New York, hut throughout the country. — 
deed, evidences are 5 daily showing that the publle a 
proves our stand and ll go the limit to defeat a proposal: which is: 
calculated to place a new burden on the shoulders of the consumer. 


ee Ate 2s ES ae Ee OP Le Seta ee ee ee | eT pons ie lee got geen lah F Celta bet ens 
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Wishing you success in the splendid fight you are waging, and assur- 
ing you of my desire to render you every 
in my power, I am, 


e W. W. ARNHEIM 


— 


MARKS ARNHEIM (INC.), 
New York, June 16, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. : 
Dran Sin: To everyone in close touch with neral economic con- 
ditions, the fun tal weakness of the tarii legislation contem- 
lated by Congress and its inevitably vicious results are daily becom- 


ng more evident. 
lanned this tariff sj fically means higher prices, 
Aeallz 4 5 Loree 1 these burning questions 


radically higher prices, immediately. 
arise in the public mind: 

Are we going to reconstruct or are we going back to the war prices 
that have wrought such general havoc throughout our entire country? 

Is not the present state of business and the present frame of the 
ublie’s mind the worst possible time in which to do anything to make 
iving costs higher? 

Shall we close our ports to the commerce of the world with a 
tarif wall and strangle that healthful competition which furnisbes 
the only definite basis for lowering the cost of living and promoting 


general prosperity 
I write this feelingly as a citizen and advisedly as a merchant. No 
one can be in a better position to foresee the immediate results of 


such legislation than a merchant in my position. 

Is ee, oe determined to add more burdens to the consuming 
public? is I hesitate to believe, as I have oo doy confidence in 
the wisdom and patriotism of the men who represent us in both Houses 
of our National Le ture and their genuine solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the consuming masses of our people. 

How can Congress reconcile this defnite move to increase living 
costs with the statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
reduced now without hardship because living costs 


come in contact, and I I speak for 
I speak for the entire American public. 


Yours very truly, W. W. ARNHEIM. 


Honns, Tarr & Co,, 
Boston, June 14, 1922, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SN ATOR WALSH: I am informed that you are to lead the fight en 


the floor of the Senate against the duty on wool as pro by the 
mmittee on Finance. Althou a Republican, I am of the prong 
legislation an 


important, the 
if it ever became law. feel, 


ang 
Party in 
writing you as I do. 

I have given the wool schedule very careful consideration and have 
written three letters on the hor rae all of which I inclose. I realize 
tact the — 92 man you are. 408 es save 2 penciled bans pea 

w seem to me the mos portan preparing your argu- 
Rants against the wool tariff I do not think you would find it 
wasted to look these over. 

I have shown these letters to some of the most prominent members 

so that I think you 


of the trade, and they have co my 
could use them without dan of being misinfo: In fact, I 
case in order to be absolutely sure of my 


awe s tried to understate 
on. 
P Senator Goobixd stated the other day in the Senate that the aver- 
age auy in the agricultural schedule was a about 21 per cent. If 
— i e why should the duty on wool be so very much above 
this re 
I fae it suggested in the pepe the other day that if the woolgrower 
was in such dire need it would be better to su ize wool rather than 
place a high duty on it. If this were done, of course it would mean 
an outlay by the United States Treasury instead of an income from 
duties, but it certainly would be a tremendous relief to the consumer, 
3 you every success in your efforts to have this bill modi- 
, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
Conrap HOBBS. 


* Boston, Mass., July 21, 1922. 


The Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Senator: The pro duty of 88 cents per pound on raw wool 
as outlined in Schedule 11 of the rdney-McCumber tariff bill is, in 
my judgment, most excessive and unwarranted and I desire to enter 
most vigorous protest against its adoption. 

A protective tariff I am in favor of, but this certainly is far beyond 
the point of protection and can be viewed in the light of being only in 
favor of a certain few and against the interest of the general public, 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM J. BREEN & Co., 
By WILLIAM J. BREEN. 


Boston, Mass., July 21, 1922. 


Hon. Davip I. WaLSR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: If you will look on page 13 of Thursday's 
Transcript, you will be interested to read Mr. Bri m’s article on the 
tariff, and e ially you will be interested to read the last partrap 
in which he tries to define Senator LODGR’S tion as an upholder o 


the combine between the woolgrowers and the wool manufacturers of 
the country. 


We Inclose copy of a letter from Mr. Moir, our president, in answer 


possible assistance that lies | to Mr. Brigham's article, which I think will interest you to read. 


Yours very truly, 
ED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. C. HUNNEMAN, Director. 


SHOULD BE AD VYALOREM—THE CASE OF 
DIAMONDS, 
To the EDITOR oF THE REPUBLICAN: 


In writing some weeks ago to F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the Na- 
tion Wool Growers’ Association—who are obsessed with the idea that 
specific rates of ay on wool are the only correct, practical, and just 
way to assess wool duties—I put this quer? oR to him: 

How can you justify the 33-cent specific duty rate to the different 
poras who raise different 8 of wool, where on dollar wool 

e 38-cent rate would equal per cent and on woo! worth only half 
as much the 83-cent rate would equal 66 per cent and on wool worth 
33 cents per pound the 33-cent rate would equal 100 per cent? $ 

If 33 per cent is enough protection for the highest quality of wool 

why is not it sufficient for wool worth 33 cents per pound or lower? 
If woo! worth 33 cents per pound needs 100 per cent protection, why 
deny the same to the prow who raises wool worth $1 per pound? 

These are some of the puzzling questions that we can not under- 
stand. If you use ific rates, either on the grease wool or the 
scoured wool, you get these gross inequalities that are unjustifiable. 

The only way out is to use an ad valorem rate high enough to give 
adequate protection, and thus give the same rate of protection to all 
qualities of wool, for the market price in normal times always deter- 
mines the grade of quality or value.” 

Tariff duties are assessed on imports in two ways—by specific duties 
or ad valorem duties. Specific duties are a specified, fixed sum assessed 
on some unit of measure, as on the weight of the article—so much per 
poong, per ounce, r ton, or so much per dozen, per gross, per square 
A vee ae tone ete. ae yore ans are a per cent on the value 

article, as r cen r cen cent, 50 y 

i on the invoice zoe ie = an 333 

erefore, on all articles of commerce that have a wide range o 

market price a specific duty would be diseriminatory— higher iat Rd 

portion to value) on the low-priced article and lower on the high-priced 
article. This is a fundamental principle of tariffs and never changes. 

Among the many articles of commerce that have a wide range of 
value and therefore call for ad valorem rates is wool, the market price 
on which varies from, say, 10 cents to 40 cents a pound in the grease 
and from perhaps 15 cents to $1 or more per scoured pound. 

A Maine worsted manufacturer wrote me recently he had been using 
a coarse South American crossbred wool that cost 81 cents in the grease 
and shrunk 30 per cent, making the clean cost 111 cents. If the “ 33- 
cent scoured wool” rate prevails, the duty would be 800 per cent on 

more than a specific 


class of wool. 
one class of merchan- 


WHY THE DUTIES ON WOOL 


may have a value of perha 0 or $40 a carat, and 
been tn t into Boston within a Bg cave ban 1 13800 
à carat. The duty is 20 per cent ad valorem on all, irrespective of their 


quality. 
Do you think woolgrowers would vote in favor of a specific duty, 
of 310 per carat, which would be equal to 25 cent on $40 i 
par ony 1 5910 E — . page ad valorem Faces are the 
0 monds, an ually true 
erties with a wide range in market price. iy ge apia 8 
. N N. 
Boston, June 2, 1922, aa 


Boston, Mass., 4 932. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, n 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Regarding the present tariff bill, we to inform you 
that the wool schedule is not 3 by either . 
importers, and we hernia 5 ose a written copy of our statement of 

carpet woo 


THe Fortno Co. 
f J. WEINBERG. 
ANDERSEN COAL SALES CO., 
Boston, July 21, 1922, 
Senator D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I desire to repera vigorous protest against 
schedule 11 of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, which 8 8 
on raw wool of cents à pound. 

It is excessive, unwarranted, and beyond the point of necessary pro- 


on. 

It has been N that Schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was too h hedule 11 exceeds it. It will increase 
pac Bic the many for the benefit of the few, which is uneconomic at 

e. 

Kindly give this protest your earnest consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
C. P. ANDERSEN. 
CLINTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Clinton, Muss., June 21, 1922, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We have just recently learned of a proposed measure 
now pending before Congres, viz, the MeCumber-Fordney tariff, pro- 
posing t levy a duty of 33 cents per pound on the clean content of 
raw woo 


It seems to us that if this measure should pass and become a law it 
would be a calamity, especially at this time, and that it would work a 
great hardship upon the majority of our le. 

Should this extra high duty be im it would of necessity greatl 
increase the price of the finished product, and, conservatively estima 
the retailer would be obliged to sell the average garment for at least 
a $5 advance from his present price, 
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We have been straining every effort 
of clothing, and now to add this high tariff it will not even allow 


to bring down the selling price 


prices to remain as they now are but will very materiall 
We therefore petition you for your assistance to 
of 1 5 e $ i n i a 
waiting, as we trust we may receive soon, your favorable > an 
thankin yeu in advance for your help in behalf of what we pao. to 
be the right stand, we are, 
Very respectfully yours, the clothiers of Clinton, 
J. W. FORRESTER & Co, HARRY Moporr. 
McQuam Bros. Co. 


increase them. 
t the passage 


HILLS & WIESMAN, Morais LONG. 
W. WALLACE & CO, KLEIN FRANKEL, 
W. L. HUBBARD & CO: E. S. BEDRICK. 


Harry N. JUREL. 

Mr. MOCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
ABANDONED COTTON ACREAGE. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, about two weeks ago I intro- 
duced, and there was passed by the Senate, a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture for a report immediately on 
abandoned cotton acreage. The resolution was overlooked by 
the clerks and was not sent to the Department of Agriculture, 
sọ it is too late to get in the report this month. I now submit 
a resolution providing for an extension of time until the 25th 
of August, so that it will come out in the September report. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 325) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
has heretofore mi no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
Ist of December each year; and 

Whereas failure to obtain a good stand of cotton in 
and the increased rayages of the boll weevil in other sections of the 
cotton-producing States have caused abandoned cotton acreage to be 
larger than usual; and 

Whereas the cotton producer, the spinner, and the public are entitled 
to know as early as the information can be obtained what percentage of 
cotton b Dee been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, at the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 

authorized and directed to immediately confer with the commissioners 
iculture in the cotton-growing States and with the a tural 
agents of the various counties in said States, and ascertain what, 
in their opinion, is the percentage of cotton acreage abandoned since 
planting in the kg, op to De — 25, 1922. 
Resolved farther, at the etary of Agrieylture shall publish 
said information in his September 1 Crop Condition Report. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proeeed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed te. and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 25, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


places 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutire nominations. received by the Senate, July 24 (legista- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
SOLICITOR oF THE TREASURY. 

Richard Randolph MeMahon, of West Virginia, to be Solicitor 

of the Treasury, vice Lawrence Becker, resigned. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Earl B. Coffin, of California, to be register of the land office 
at Susanville, Calif. 

Sydney M. Wharton, of New Mexico, to be register of the 
land office at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., vice William R. McGill; 
term expired. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Frederick A. Franke to be assistant surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
2 doctor has passed the necessary examination required by 
aw. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ÅRMY, 
ATR SERVICE, 


Capt. Earl Hamlin De Ford, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 


First Lieut, Walter Raymond Peck, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. A 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


William J. Holloway to be postmaster at Opp, Ala., in place 
of Clarence Byrd, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. > 

Irene Beckley to be postmaster at Grimes, Calif., in place of 
Edward Smith, resigned. 

Bertha E. Kelley to be postmaster at Palms, Calif., in place 
of L. W. McBride, resigned. 

COLORADO. 

Arthur I. Weaver to be postmaster at Creede, Colo., in place 
ef H. D. Barnhart. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1922. a 

ILLINOIS: 


Lulu L. Meyer to be postmaster at Deerfield, IN. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 

Ida C. Revell to be postmaster at Stillman Valley, III. Of- 
fice became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Ulysses G. Dennison to be postmaster at Winnebago, Ill. Of- 
fice became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Raymond W. Peters to be postmaster at St. Joseph, III., in 
place of A. A. Funk, resigned. 

KENTUCKY. 

Gideon D. Ison to be postmaster at Blackey, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1921. s 

Everett Hickman to be postmaster at Burlington, Ky. Office 
became presidential October 1. 1920. 

Edith Ashby to be postmaster at Uniontown, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. ‘ 

William M. Maffett to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ky., in 
place of J. B. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 6, 1920. 

George V. Auxier to be postmaster at Russell, Ky., in place 
a 5 Fisher. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 

MAINE, 


Luther C. Spiller to be postmaster at Mechanic Falls, Me., in 
place of F. A. Millett, removed. 
Reed H. Ellis to be postmaster at Rangeley, Me., in place of 
T. C. Haley, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Charles H. Spaulding to be postmaster at Lexington, Muss., 
in place of J. H. Kane. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 


Andrew W. Reinhard to be postmaster at Brimley, Mich. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922, 


MINNESOTA, 


Raymond R. Swanson to be postmaster at Bronson, Minn. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 

Herman O. Hoganson to be postmaster at Perley, Minn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

Gustof A. Johnson to be postmaster at Hallock, Minn., in 
place of A. D. Bornemann. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 6, 1922. 

James A. Christenson to be postmaster at Preston, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Gartner, resigned. 

William A. Clement to be postmaster at Waseca, Minn., in 
place of Charles Spillane. Incumbents commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


William A. Shelby to be postmaster at Rosedale, Miss., in 
place of L. W. Nugent. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

MONTANA. 


Frank D. Worcester to be postmaster at Geyser, Mont. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
T. Lester Morris to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont., in 
place of J. M. Cochran, resigned. g 
NEVADA. 
Helen M. Willis to be postmaster at Ruth, Nev., in place of 
T. B. Voog, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Israel C. Harris to be postmaster at Alloway, N. J. Offica 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 

Clair McFarland to be postmaster at Monroeville, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

Harry J. Corwin to be postmaster at Paterson, N. J., in place 
of J. P. McNair, resigned. 

NEW MEX TCO. 

John A. Dickson to be postmaster at Fort Bayard, N. Mex. 

In place of P. J. Reynolds, resigned $ 
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POSTMASTERS. 
IOWA, 
Frank K. Hahn, Cedar Rapids. 
Benjamin S. Borwey, Eagle Grove. 
Alfred G. Rigby, Independence, 
George Banger, La Porte City. 
Janette E. Gilliland, Melbourne. 
Phillip T. Serrurier, Sabula. 
Frank M. Hood, Sergeant Bluff. 
Flossie K. Pfeiff, West Burlington. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Edward H. Jennings, Charleston. 

WASHINGTON. 


Herman S. Reed, Redmond. 
Otto F. Reinig, Snoqualmie, 
Gladys Jacobs, Vashon. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Claud S. Rowland to be postmaster at Pinetown, N, C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1921. 

Calvin Y. Holden to be postmaster at Wake Forest, N. C., in 
place of O. K. Holding, resigned, 

OKLAHOMA. 

Richard H. Everett to be postmaster at Broken Bow, Okla., 
in place of J. E. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

OREGON. 

George C. Peterson to be postmaster at Bay City, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Charles B. Wilson to be postmaster at Newberg, Oreg., in 
place of John Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Frank T, Stiner to be postmaster at Moylan, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 

George W. Murphy to be postmaster at Hawley, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Drake, resigned. 

Harry C. Koller to be postmaster at Myerstown, Pa., in place 
of P. F. Leininger, deceased. 

TEXAS. 


George Rice to be postmaster at Jayton, Tex, Office became 
presidential October 1, 1920. 

i VERMONT. 

George H. Millis to be postmaster at Groton, Vt., in place of 
G. N. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 
1921. 

William C. White to be postmaster at Northfield, Vt., in place 
of G. F. Hnbbell, resigned. 


: WITHDRAWAL. 
Ezecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 24 
(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTER. 


William B. Sasser to be postmaster at Opp, in the State of 
Alabama. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, July 25, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 
VIRGINIA. Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


John W. Ketron, jr., to be postmaster at Lebanon, Va., in 
place of A. A. Ferguson, removed. 
WASHINGTON. 
Ituymond M. Badger to be postmaster at Winthrop, Wash. 


rum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. ; 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Office became presidential January 1, 1921. Ball France 0 McCumber Shortri e 
OT: uysen e mon 
8 Brandegee Gerry, McLean” Smith 


George W. Taft to be postmaster at Necedah, Wis., in place 
of F. E. Christensen, resigned. 

Charles W. Pfeifer to be postmaster at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
in place of George Wildermuth. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 24, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. gan Eepe 
J i i 2 x Lo Robi Willi 885 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24 (legis gS 5 ae Late 8 s 


lative day of April 20), 1922. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 
Col. George M. Hoffman, United States Army, to be a member 
of the Mississippi River Commission. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Robert M. Gibson to be United States district judge western 
district of Pennsylvania, ` 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
George Edmund de Schweinitz to be brigadier general. 
SIGNAL OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS. 
Clinton Goodloe Edgar to be brigadier general, 
ENGINEER OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS. 
William Barclay Parsons to be brigadier general, 
FIELD ARTILLERY OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS. 
„Burke Haddan Sinclair to be brigadier general. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Thomas Franklin Weldon to be captain. 
AIR SERVICE. 
Capt. Dudley Blanchard Howard, Infantry, Regular Army, by 
transfer. 
First Lieut. John Dean Barrigar, Field Artillery, Regular 
Army, by transfer. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCE. 
Edwin B. Niver to be chaplain. 
John J. Brokenshire to be chaplain. 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] is absent owing to illness in his family, 
and that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on 
account of illness, 

The PRESIDEXT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Leaven- 
worth Chamber of Commerce and the Kansas City Clearing 
House Association, both in the State of Kansas, favoring en- 
forcement of the United States Supreme Court decree directing 
the divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the South- 
ern Pacific Co., ete., which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 


RAILROAD SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent to have read at the 
desk a short resolution which I have received from the Trini- 
dad-Las Animas County (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Tue Trinipap-Las ANIMAS COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Trinidad, Colo., July 21, 1922. 
Hon. Lawrences C. P: 


HIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Purprs: At a special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Trinidad-Las Animas Chamber of Commerce, held in this 
city Thursday afternoon, July 20, 1922, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas the present deplorable situation resulting from the strike 
of the railway shopmen is of common knowledge and resolves itself 
into the undeniable fact that this strike is not against the railways 
as 9 but against the Government of the United States, and 
that it is an indisputable fact that when the arm of our Government 
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is opposed we are either Americans and Government supporters or we 
are not: Therefore be it 
„ Resolved by the board of directors of the Trinidad-Las Animas 
Commerce, That as the Railway Labor Board was 
duly organized under Federal jaw for solving 8 Which arise be- 
tween railroad employers and employees, and upon public sentiment 
depends the success of the board’s ee oes and wage earners em- 
ployed by the railroads have accepted decisions by said board in- 
creasing the pay. of railroad employees, and the employing railways 
acquiesced in said decisions, we conceive it to be our duty as directors 
of the chamber of commerce and as citizens to give our fullest possible 
support to the President in his call upon the railroads and their em- 
ployees to acquiesce in the decisions of the Railway Labor B b 
whether such decisions affect the interests of the railrouds or of their 
employees ; therefore be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon all our citizenship to take a stand 
as to whether or not they are for our American institutions and 
whether or not a very small minority of the people in the United States 
can tie up their arteries of transportation and interfere with the 
United States mail by refusing to accept the rulings of the United 
States Labor Board, thereby defying our Government and imperiling 
our institutions upon which our f om is based.“ 
I have been instructed as secretary of this organization to transmit 
the above resolution to you for your information. 
Very respectfully yours, 
THe TRINIDAD-LAS Anrtas County CHAMBER or COMMERCE. 
WILLIAM E. Ineowis, Secretary. 


EXAMINING DIVISION OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on behalf of the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service appointed to investigate the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the examining division of the commission 
under Senate resolution 199, I submit a report (No. 836), which 
I send to the desk. I simply wish to say that there was a com- 
mittee of five members appointed to conduct the investigation. 
Four members of the committee have joined in signing the re- 
port. The other member of the committee unfortunately was 
not in the city, and I understand that he will not be here for 
some time, I regret that he is not now here so that we might at 
least have conferred with him before submitting the report, 
but there has been already an extension of time, and the time 
has come when the report should be submitted. I ask that the 
report may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered, 

PROPOSED COAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. BORAH, I ask permission to introduce a bill to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill (S. 3865) to establish a commission to be known as 
the United States Coal Commission, was read twice by its title. 

Mr, BORAH. This measure, I desire to say, is not intended 
to deal with the present immediate condition with reference 
to the coal industry. I should not want to have that impres- 
sion obtain. It has for its purpose, however, the preparation 
which may be necessary in order to deal with the coal industry 
in the future. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3866) for the relief of George J. Hunter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3867) authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Medicine Bow National Forest, Wyo., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS. 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of 
certain United States attorneys and United States marshals, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

LABOR CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Mr. GERRY submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
326), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
or any subcommittee thereof to be appointed by it, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough investigation of the labor condi- 
tions existing in the cotton industry in New England, and report its 
findings to the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I have offered the resolution 
just introduced because for a considerable time past there 
have been very serious labor conditions in New England, 
which have given rise to great hardship among the people, I 
believe that those conditions should be investigated; and I also 
believe that at this time, when we are debating the tariff, and 
we have just considered the committee amendments in the cot- 
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ton schedule, it is very appropriate that we should take up and 
find out more in detail the cost of production and what labor 
is receiving in this industry. 

I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] to the committee amendment. The Secretary will 
state the proposed amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapinc CLERK., It is proposed to add at the end of 
paragraph 1101 the following proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed 
in this paragraph exceed 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 
7 a PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Alabama desire 
to present something for printing? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to make some remarks, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not speak long. 

Mr. President, I assume that it is proper to discuss at the 
same time the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] to the pending paragraph, and also the 
amendment which he has announced he intends to propose to 
the succeeding paragraph. I think the two may well be dis- 
cussed together, as they both involve the same principle, namely, 
a maximum limitation upon the equivalent ad valorem duty to 
be collected upon wools imported into the United States. 

At the outset, Mr. President, let me say that I am in com- 
plete accord with the Committee on Finance in its proposal that 
there shall be a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent of the finer grades of wool. I think the proposal which 
the committee has made is infinitely preferable, of course, to 
the Payne-Aldrich rate, which resulted in great disappointment 
to woolgrowers, and a species of tactics on the part of the 
manufacturers, and, perhaps, of the importers, which, to say 
the least, were contrary to the spirit of the law which was en- 
acted by the Congress at that time. The imposition of a duty 
on the scoured content of the wool, I think, is the sound and 
most practicable way of reaching this problem, and I make no 
complaint against the imposition of the duty of 33 cents on the 
scoured pound of wool such as fine, one-half blood, and three- 
eighths. I think our wool producers are entitled to that de- 
gree of protection. 

The wool industry in this country is of immense importance. 
It. should be sustained, for it produces an article which the 
people need every day in their lives. For the wool industry 
of this country to be permitted to perish, even though it perish 
slowly and by degrees, would be contrary to the national in- 
terest. It turns out after an examination of this problem, how- 
ever, that of the coarse or low-grade wools, so called, we pro- 
duce a yery small amount proportionate to our total produc- 
tion. I think the figures given yesterday by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr, Smoor] were to the effect that of all the wools 
we produce in this country only 1 per cent is of the so-called 
low-grade; and of all the wools that we consumed in this coun- 
try, both of the domestic and the imported, only 4 per cent is 
of that low grade. 

The imposition of 33 cents a scoured pound, when carried 
down to include the coarser wools, results in the imposition of 
an exceedingly heayy rate—I think out of all proportion—upon 
the low-grade wools. As the Senator from Wisconsin stated on 
yesterday, the rate in the case of low-grade wools, which have 
the smallest degree of shrinkage, would run as high, at least 
based upon the prices of a month ago, as 127 per cent ad va- 
lorem equivalent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I notice in a publication in 1912, issued by 
what is known as the National Association of Wool Growers, a 
table showing the production of wool by States, and in one col- 
umn is the percentage of fine wool and in the other column of 
medium wool, That medium wool is not the coarse grade to 
which the Senator from New York refers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I do not understand that it Is. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Then, practically there is none of that 
coarser woo! produced in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It comprises a very small percentage of 
the whole wool production, and yet it has an important function, 
as it were, from the consumers’ standpoint. The coarser wools 
or low-grade wools, as they are called, are used to a certain ex- 
tent in the manufacture of the cheapest clothing. In the 
rougher grades.I think it is not inaccurate to say that those 
wools are used to a considerable extent, and in a somewhat im- 
portant. way in the manufacture of the poor man's clothing. 
The curious spectacle is exhibited by the rates as now proposed 
by. the committee of the lightest tariff duty being imposed upon 
the rich man’s clothing and the heaviest: duty upon the poor 
man's clothing. The finer cloths are made largely, as I. under- 
stand, from the so-called fine or half-blood wools. The equiva- 
lent.ad valorem rate emanating from a 33 cents a pound duty on 
the scoured content rate on the fine is 35 per cent; on the half 
blood it is 44 per cent; and on the three-eighths it is 56 per 
cent. Those three grades of wool are the better grades or are 
the grades more frequently used in the manufacture of the better 
quality of clothing. 

Mr. POMERENE: Mr. Président 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are the figures now being given by the 
Senator from New York based upon present prices of wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are based upon the prices of May, 
1922. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to correct the statement made by the 
Senator from New York in reference to the medium wools. 
In that classification of medium are included low-grade wools. 
That wool is all classed together in the table to which the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has referred. That 
table shows the percentage of fine and low grade and quarters 
and all the other grades. They are usually classed as medium 
wools. They are all shown there—the mixed and the braids, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The term “medium” is a somewhat all- 
inclusive term. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it takes in half-blood wool and from 
half blood down. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the term “low grade” or “quarter 
blood” is from three-eighths down? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator from New York cares to 
be informed as to the figures, I will read the table which gives 
the quantity and the grades of wool produced by the States. I 
should like to read it to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There seems to be a dispute as to the quan- 
tity of low-grade wool which we import, the price of which in 
1921 ranged from 15 cents to 22 cents in the foreign market, 
and now ranges, say, from 15 cents to 25 cents, or something 
like that, and I was trying to ascertain whether corresponding 
grades of wool are produced in this country to any extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To a very small extent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will have to disagree with 
the Senator from New York as to that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Idaho says they are; I 
do not know. 

Mr. GOODING. Fully 10 per cent of the class of wool com- 
parable to what are called the New Zealand cross-breds is grown 
in this country. It is now selling for 25 cents on the London 
market. That class of wool is largely grown on the farm. I 
should be glad if the Senator will let me put in the Recorp 
the figures contained in the bulletin of the National Association 
of Woolgrowers, so that he will be fully advised. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 
should do that. 

Mr, GOODING. I am sure the Senator wants to be correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. For what year are the figures referred to 
by the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GOODING. The figures are for the year 1912. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, however, the Senator will 
admit that since 1912 either fashion or some other element has 
intervened, with the result that there is a much greater demand 
for the fine wools than for the coarse wools. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I can not agree with the Senator. The 
sheep used on the farm are largely what are called dual-pur- 
pose sheep. The ewes are coarse and large and produce lamb 
as well as wool. Maine produces 10 per cent fine—that is, 
merino wool—and 90 per cent medium wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator going to read the whole 
table in my speech? 

Mr. GOODING: I thought perhaps the Senator would care to 
know just what the figures are by States, so that they may be 


readily understood from the Recor: New Hampshire produces 
25 per cent of fine and 75 per cent medium; Vermont 20 per 
cent fine and 80 per cent medium. Massachusetts produces all 
medium wools, and no fine wools at all; in other words, the 
wools grown in Massachusetts are half blood down to low. 
quarter. Connecticut produces all medium, and that is like- 
wise true of Rhode Island. New York produces 33 per cent 
fine and 67 per cent medium; New Jersey all medium wools. 
Pennsylvania 60 per cent fine and 40 per cent medium: Dela- 
Ware produces all medium; Maryland all medium; West Vir- 
ginia 75 per cent fine and 25 per cent medium; Ohio GO per 
cent fine and 40 per cent medium; Michigan 25 per cent 
fine and 75 per cent medium; Indiana 15 per cent fine and 
85 per cent medium; Illinois 25 per cent fine and:75 per cent 
medium; Wisconsin 20 per cent fine and 80 per cent medium; 
Minnesota 20 per cent fine and 80 per cent medium; Iowa 
30 per cent fine and 70 per cent medium; Missouri 15 per 
cent fine and 85 per cent medium. The States of Virginia, 
North. Carolina, South. Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee produce all 
medium and no fine wool at all. 

Those figures are all for 1912, but there has not been any. 
change in character of sheep grown since that time, so far as 
breeds are concerned: They are practically the same to-day as. 
they were then. So it is not the farmers of the West, as the 
Senator would have us believe, who are vitally interested in 
the coarser wools. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr: President; I have not said any- 
thing about the West; I have not tried to make anybody be- 
lieve anything about the sheep men in the West as distin- 
guished from the sheep men elsewhere. I have just as much 
interest in the sheep men of the East as I have in those in the 
West, and on a very small scale I am in the business myself 
in the East. 

Mr. President, as I was saying a moment ago, the equivalent 
ad valorem rates in the three finer grades under the committee 
amendment run from 35 per cent up to 56 per cent. On the 
lower grades, however, the production of which’ in this country 
is exceedingly small as compared with the upper three grades, 
the equivalent ad valorem rates are 77 per cent for one-quarter 
bloods and 137 per cent for low grades. It is only against the 
last two that I am making any complaint. I do not believe 
that an equivalent ad: valorem of 137 per cent or even 100 per 
cent or of 90 per cent 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: Mr. President, to which bracket 
does the Senator refer as being the two which he assails? I 
have been trying to follow the Senator, but I de not know to 
what particular classes he is addressing himself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am criticizing the committee rates as 
applied to one-quarter bloods and low grades, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where does the Senator find those. 
expressed ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can be identified in the bill by a 
comparison of the relative shrinkage. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I wanted to know. 
Where does the Senator commence and where does he leave off 
the changes which he suggests or is prepared to suggest? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator that I do 
not suggest any changes in the rates as fixed on pages 140, 141, 
142, and the first part of 143, except the adoption of the amend- 
ment which is to be offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, fix- 
ing 60 per cent as the maximum equivalent ad valorem. The 
one-fourth blood averages a shrinkage of 33 per cent and a 
yield of scoured wool of 67 per cent. One might identify that 
in that long list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would be commencing on line 
18, page 142? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Line 13; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator proposes. to make 
some changes in the language following line 13, page 142? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that it is the purpose of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to offer an amend- 
ment, which probably will go in after line 8 on page 143, to 
this effect: 

Provided, however; That no duty shall be collected in excess of 60 
per cent equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would apply to the whole 
paragraph, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true, but its effect would be 
confined to the two lower grades of wool, because the equivalent 
ad valorem on the three upper grades of wool is less than 60 per 
cent anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, its effect would be to put a maximum duty of less than 33 
cents a pound upon the lower grades of wool? 
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1922. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Upon the lower grades gf wool and only 
the lower grades. I haye no criticism to m of a duty of 33 


cents a pound on the upper grades. That is the kind of wool that 
we produce in this country in overwhelming proportions, The 
great majority of wool producers are engaged in the production 
of those three upper grades, probably mostly three-eighths and 
one-half bloods. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator has 
in mind, of course, just how he will fix the compensatory duty 
upon cloth when he adopts an ad valorem rate upon wools which 
may be one-tenth of one class and two-tenths of another and 
three-tenths of another and one-half of another. I certainly 
should be glad to be enlightened on that subject, because I con- 
fess I would not know how to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, that matter was dis- 
cussed at great length yesterday afternoon by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum], and others. 

Mr. McCUMBER, And the Senator from Wisconsin admitted 
that he knew no formula whereby it could be worked out, but 
he thought it might be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wisconsin, as I recol- 
Ject—and I think I heard every word he said—admitted that 
there were certain difficulties in one or two instances, but he 
contended that those difficulties would not result in any greater 
degree of vagueness or indefiniteness than some of the provi- 
sions already in this bill. For myself, I believe with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that this thing can be worked out. I do not 
think it is an impassable barrier. There may be one or two 
difficulties which will cause some trouble; but the trouble which 
they will cause, in my humble judgment, is not to be compared 
to the trouble that will be caused when it is known all over this 
country that the cheapest garments are the heaviest taxed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the Senator to get 
right down to the real point that I am trying to bring to his 
attention. To simplify it, if he will allow-me, if we put a duty 
of 25 cents a bushel upon wheat, and it takes 4} bushels of 
wheat to make a barrel of flour, we have no difficulty in decid- 
ing that the duty on the flour should be $1.12}; but if we say 
that Scoteh fife is worth $1.25 a bushel, and that blue stem is 
worth $1 a bushel, and that marquis is worth 75 cents a bushel, 
and then we adopt an ad valorem rate, and we mix these differ- 
ent kinds of wheat in different quantities, how are we going to 
say what the duty shall be upon a barrel of flour? If it is 25 
cents a bushel, it is $1124, no matter whether it is made of 
75-cent wheat or $1 wheat or $1.25 wheat; the flour would take 
the duty upon that bushel; but when it is mixed in all different 
kinds of ratios, I can not see for the life of me how we could 
possibly arrive at any one point and say that that shall be the 
duty upon the barrel of flour. I must admit that it is an im- 
possibility, and I can not see the possibility of making a differ- 
ential upon the different kinds of fabrics of wool which may 
have all of these mixtures in their make-up and say that the 
duty on a yard of cloth shall be so much. I should like to have 
the Senator explain how it can be done, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. It hag been stated several times on the floor 
of the Senate that the cloth made into the poor man’s suit 
carries a higher rate of duty than the cloth made into the 
rich man's suit. That can not be. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to paragraph 1109. That is where the cheap cloths come, 
and the cheap cloths are in the first part of that paragraph: 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 cents 
per pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. S 

That is where the cheap cloths fall that go into the cheap 
suits. The duty is not 50 per cent; it is not 49 per cent; it is 
26 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. I do not want 
to take the time of the Senator, but when I get the floor I want 
to explain to the Senate why those rates are fixed as they are, 
and I want also to explain to the Senate why it will be im- 
possible to administer the provision proposed by the Senator 
if it is enacted into law. 

I want to say frankly to the Senator from New York that I 
had a great deal of sympathy with the amendment, and thought 
if there was any way out of it I would be glad to support it. 
I worked nearly all night Saturday night, I worked the greater 
part of Sunday, and I worked Sunday evening, trying to get out 
some kind of a plan that could be administered if this amend- 
ment was agreed to; and I say to the Senator frankly that I 
have come to the conclusion that it is an absolute impossi- 
bility to administer it justly, and I can not see how it is pos- 


sible. The only way we can get away from it at all and not 
have another rate that would give the manufacturer an undue 
compensatory duty, such as was given him in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, is to do just exactly as we have done in this par- 
ticular bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senators from Utah and New York that the House 
had no difficulty in levying a specific duty on the clean content, 
with a proviso for a maximum ad valorem, and they worked 
out compensatory duties, and the Senate committee have fol- 
lowed in large part the compensatory duties levied by the House 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senate knew too well 
that the House provision could not be administered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator agrees that 
they attempted to levy a specific duty on the clean content, 
with a maximum ad valorem. 

- Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And he says they failed 
when they came to translate that into compensatory duties, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the House provision had be- 
come law as it is now, we would have had a Payne-Aldrich 
bill multiplied time and time again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have that 
public information that the House was about to repeat the dis- 
astrous consequences of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would only be in the case of the wools re- 
ferred to to-day, those coarse wools which are at an abnormally 
low price to-day in all the world. In fact, you see in nearly 
every week's London quotations, when they come to quarter 
bloods, that there is no demand; they are unsalable. Week 
after week they can not sell them at any price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not pose as an 
expert in this matter as can—and very justly so—the Senator 
from Utah. It is very difficult for me to believe, however, that 
with all the experience that our administrations in the past 
have had in the appraisal of values and the examination of 
goods that are imported into this country, whether in the raw- 
material stage or in the manufactured stage, some way can not 
be worked out by which there can be distinguished in a piece 
of cloth that element which is not finer than 50s quality, which, 
I understand, is the maximum of quality that goes with the 
lowest grades of woo]. I may be wrong about it, but I have 
some faith in the proposition that this thing can be worked out 
if it is approached in a sympathetic spirit. 

I am not attacking this thing as a whole. I am not attack- 
ing the work of the Finance Committee as a whole. I think it 
has done excellent work in the greater portion of its task in 
connection with wool; but I do want the Senate to understand 
what the effect will be with respect to these lowest grades of 
wool. It is going to be almost impossible to defend the imposi- 
tion of any such equivalent ad valorem duty. No explanation 
can be given of it, and if you go back to the people and say, 
“Oh, well, we had to do it, because there was no other way 
except to do it,“ you will not get a very encouraging reply from 
anybody. There must be some way. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Is the Senator advised as to where these 
coarse wools are imported—in what ports they are imported? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not. I do not care where they 
are imported. 

Mr, GOODING. Evidently the State of New York must be 
very largely interested in these coarse wools. I will read the 
importations of the different classes, and I will read just the 
millions. 

There were imported into Boston, of class 1, 250,000,000 
pounds—these are the figures for 1920—class 2, 7,000,000 
pounds; class 3, 7,000,000 pounds. 

New York: First class, 67,000,000 pounds; second class, 
8,000,000 pounds; third class, 55,000,000 pounds. 

Philadelphia: First class, 3,000,000 pounds; second class, 
999,000 pounds; third class, 8,000,000 pounds. 

So that 75 per cent of all the coarse wool the Senator is now 
discussing, which very largely displaces our quarters, low quar- 
ters, and braids, comes into New York. If that is true, evi- 
dently these wools which the Senator is now discussing are 
manufactured into carpets and other coarse fabrics in the 
State of New York very largely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is utterly immaterial 
to me where these wools are brought in or where they are 
manufactured into a finished product. The only thing I am 
interested in is this: No matter where they are brought in or 
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where they are manufactured, they are used finally all over the 
United States, Everybody is affected in one way or another. 
It is going to be very difficult, I say In all seriousness, to ex- 
plain how it is that the wool that is manufactured into carpet 
pays no duty and the same wool when used in clothing pays 
100 per cent. Clothing is just as necessary as is carpet. A 
good many people get along without carpets, but I have yet to 
meet the people who get along for any length of time without 
clothes. It is this inconsistency against which I am directing 
my remarks, not in any spirit of hostility to the woolgrowers 
or to any element of our population engaged in the business, 
directly or indirectly. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he thinks, if we produce, say, 1 per cent of carpet 
wools, that we should place a duty upon the other 99 per cent 
to take care of that 1 per cent? 3 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I have not suggested that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can not see any difference; 
but is there not a little difference, where we produce 1 per cent 
of one product and 50 per cent of another product used in the 
United States, in determining whether we should have one free 
aud whether we should have a protection on the other? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if you will be consistent in the 
two uses and not have such a tremendous spread between. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose we produced no high-grade wool 
in the United States. Then the Senator would not be in favor 
of a duty on it, even though we had to put a 50 or 60 per 
cent duty upon the wool that was produced in the United States 
and went into the manufacture of clothing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not say I would be against any 
duty on it. I said that I was against a duty of over 100 per 
cent, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator was making his argu- 
ment upon the assumption that he could see no reason what- 
ever for a duty of any per cent we might see fit to place upon 
the clothing wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is the point: Suppose this duty ts 
necessary for the protection of the clothing wool, no matter 
what it is; is the Senator willing to give the duty upon the 
waal that goes into clothing necessary to protect the American 
producer of wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Generally speaking; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then because we have to put 
what might be regarded as a high duty on that character of 
wool, is the Senator in favor of putting a duty upon carpet 
wool, where we do not need it, even though it might not be 
one-tenth of a per cent of what the other was? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not urged putting a duty on 
carpet wools at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know; but it seems to me the Senator's 
argument is based upon the assumption that if we put a certain 
duty upon clothing wools there is no excuse for not putting 
some duty upon carpet wools. I can not agree with the Sen- 
ator in that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I approach it from this angle, 
that if we let carpet wools in free, we might be a little gentle, 
at least, in putting a duty upon the same wool used for clothing. 
I do not consider 100 per cent a gentle duty. I think 60 per 
cent on that kind of a product is enough. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That depends on whether you want to 
give protection to the producer of the wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that will give it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it takes a hundred per cent to protect 
him, I am in favor of giving it to him. If the Senator can 
show that it does not take a hundred per cent, I would be 
willing to cut it down to whatever percentage is necessary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We may all have our ideas as to the 
cost of producing weol of the different grades, but it is up to 
the committee to prove that it takes a duty of 137 per cent to 
protect the American producer of the lowest grade wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does it cost any less to produce a pound 
of low-grade wool in the United States than of high-grade 
wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That depends on where it is produced, 
and an infinite -variety of circumstances surrounding it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As a general rule, is there any difference 
hetween the cost of prodncing the higher grade and the cost 
of producing the lower grade? The sheep which produce the 
low-grade wool consume as much, and the labor in taking 
care of the sheep will be as high. I can not see that you can 
draw a line and say that a coarser wool costs less per pound 
to produce than the finer wool. It may be worth less, but the 
actual cost, if I have read the record correctly, is about the 
same. Therefore it would require as much duty to protect the 


one as to protect the other. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that is a question of: 


calculation in @fferent regions of the country. I would be 
sorry for the future of the wool industry in the United States 
if we came to the conclusion that 137 per cent ad valorem was 
necessary for its protection. I know what would happen. The 
imposition of any such duty over any period of years would 
result finally in the abolition of all duties, and we would not 
have any wool industry. That is what I fear. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In answer to that, what I fear is that if 
you insist upon the duty upon the manufactured product, and 
refuse it to those who produce the wool, you will bring about 
exactly the same result, the abolition of the protection upon 
your manufactured product, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is exactly right, and I 
shall never insist upon any such thing. In fact, I shall insist 
against it. i 

Mr, LENROOT. I want to ask the chairman of the coms 
mittee whether any woolgrower in America is producing 
. and lower as a business for the purpose of grow- 
ing woo we 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it does not make any dif< 
ference whether he is producing it for mutton or whether he 
is producing it for wool. The two uses together make up the 
costs and the value, and we have to consider both the mutton 
and the wool with every class of sheep in determining the cost 
and the profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a different relative value in 
different grades of sheep. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, let us make that clear. 
cr! Ratt upon the farm are quarters and low quarters and 

ve WADSWORTH. They are the mutton sheep, are they, 
no í 

Mr. GOODING. They are growing wool, and that must be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is not the greater proportion of the 
income from the lambs? 

Mr. GOODING. In those cases it is. At the same time 
the commission has found that it costs 45 cents to grow a 
pound of all classes of wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Forty-five cents, including 6 per cent 
interest on the invested capital. 

Mr. GOODING. They pay even as high as 10 per cent for 
money. All this discussion, of course, is in the interest of 
the poor man; there is not any doubt about it. The Senator 
is not discussing it from any other point. It is not in the 
interest of the manufacturer, because this coarse wool is im- 
ported and comes through New York Harbor and is manu- 
factured in New York State. I do not charge that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator does not charge it; he 
just mentions it. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me, with a 45- 
cent duty on this imported wool to-day, a suit of clothes will 
cost the poor man 51.68 more. That includes the cost of the 
wool, the duty, and everything that goes with it. That duty is 
going to be reduced to 12 cents a pound when this bill passes. 
Then, when you take the low quarter, selling in Boston to-day 
for 44 cents on a scoured basis, a suit of clothes is going to cost 
him $1.32 more, made out of all wool, a yard wide. If you go 
back to January of this year, when wools were 15 and 20 and 
40 per cent lower than they are now, the clothes were very 
much cheaper. Take the price of this coarse wool in Boston, 
A suit of clothes will cost the poor man about $1.10 more the 
suit if you give wool from 80 to 35 cents more on the scoured 
basis. That is all there is to this question. 

I know the Senator from New York does not understand this, 
but a month ago there was an organization perfected, and the 
word went out that there was going to be a reduction on the 
low-grade wool, the cheap wool, at the present time, and over- 
night the price of wool went down 2 cents in all the Western 
States. They stopped buying for a time. They are not doing 
much now. The market has not gotten back to where it was. 
The Senator, of course, did not understand that. I am not 
charging that to him. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam very much relieved, Mr. President, 
I do not intend to detain the Senate any longer. I merely, 
wanted to make this general observation. I am sincerely, 
and intensely interested in these agricultural rates. I think 
that the agricultural interests of the country are entitled, 
generally speaking, to the treatment given in this bill, and 
that that treatment should continue over a considerable period: 
of years, as long at least as present economic conditions, ex- 
pressed in world-wide figures, prevail. 

What I fear is—and I address these remarks in all kindness 
to those Senators who have had special charge of the agri- 
cultural schedules, and upon occasion are termed the agri- 
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cultural bloc—what I fear is that in spite of the great good 
which has been done by or through them in the writing of these 
agricultural rates, generally, in this tariff bill, due to some 
glaring error which will arouse the animosity of millions of 
people who do not happen to be engaged in agriculture, there 
shall be a revulsion of feeling, and instead of making a cor- 
rection here and there which may be needed in the agricultural 
schedules in years to come, the whole set of schedules will be 
attacked and torn down and destroyed and the American 
farmer put back where he had to start from some few years 
ago, before he was given any protection to amount to anything. 
It is that against which I warn. It is that which gives rise to 
my calling the attention of the Senate to an equivalent ad 
valorem. duty of 137 per cent on a certain class of wool of 
which we raise only a small percentage. That is the kind of 
thing that is apt to destroy the agricultural schedules, and I 
am for their maintenance. I fear the effect of this thing. 3 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr: GOODING. Mr. President, I merely want to make one 
observation. The Senator from New York seems to be very 
much alarmed by these high duties, Only last week he ad- 
dressed the Senate, and I think put up a very good argument, 
showing that the glove manufacturers in his State needed a 
duty of from 922 to 119 per cent, and I voted for it because I 
believe they do need it, with the world’s conditions as they 
exist. He should have been alarmed about these high duties 
before to-day, it seems to me, when we are considering an agri- 
cultural product: The Senate gave him 75 per cent. I do not 
think the glove manufacturers have enough protection. I do 
not care how high a duty is. If the industry needs it, whether 
it-is the rice industry, or the peanut industry, or any other 
industry, I have been voting for it, and I am going to con- 
tinue to vote for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Alabama told me that he 
has some remarks which he desires to make at this time. I 
have been recognized by the Chair and have the floor, but I 
will yield briefly to the Senator. 

FEDERAL RESERVE’ BOARD, 
THE GOVERNOR MUST’ GO, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise to protest against the 
pernicious activities of the Federal Reserve Board in inspiring 
friendly news articles for certain newspapers and suppressing 
news items unfavorable to its reprehensible and dangerous 
conduct. 

I want to read to the Senate a letter from an officer in the 
National and State Bankers’ Protective Association, of Atlanta, 
Ga. It reads as follows: 

Dear Senator Heriin: I inclose herewith copy of a decision ren- 
dered June 26, 1922, ä an injunction granted by Judge 
Wolverton, United States ju: for the district of Oregon, in favor of 
the Brookings Siate Bonk, of „against the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, which explains Itself. 

I do not see any references to this decision in the newspapers of 
this section of the country. I bad a telegram with reference to it from 
the plaintiff and inquired of the Associated Press representative if 
they would carry the story, and he said it would be handled by the 
Pacific coast department. 

Did the papers in Washington carry any news story of the decision 
on June 27? If not, it is pertinent to ask why an item of this sort, 
that is of interest to banking and business interests throughout the 

try, does not receive the same publicity that decisions that can be 
colo to appear as victorics for the Federal reserve banks on the par 
clearance question are given. 

Mr. President, I submit again to the President of the United 
States, to the Senate, and to the country that the Federal Re- 
serve Board governor has dragged the Federal Reserve Board 
into partisan controversies and political activities to an alarm- 
ing degree, The board's power is being used for purposes never 
dreamed of by those who created it. Let me again eall the 
attention of the President and the Congress to a decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States in which it 
severely condemns the conduet of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Is it not ‘strange, Mr. President, that no item of news went 
out from Washington telling the people of the country of that 
important decision of the highest court in the land? Is the 
Federal Reserve Board using its powerful influence to suppress 
news unfavorable to it? An editorial was sent me from a paper 
out in one of the States asking why it was that this news was 
not sent out from the Capital? I ask tlre Senate and I ask 
the country now: Why is it that the decisions of the Federal 
district courts and the Supreme Court condemning and criticiz- 


ing the conduct of the Federal Reserve Board are kept out of 
the newspapers of the country? 

Mr. President, I am going to read in my time briefly from the 
decision of the Supreme Court to which I referred to show how 
a Federal reserve bank accumulated checks amounting to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars and rushed in upon a 
poor little country bank and demanded payment all in one day. 
Here is what the Supreme Court said about that conduct, and 
I ask that it be printed in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Supreme Court said: 

“The defendants say that the holder of a check has a right 
to present it to the bank upon which it was drawn, for payment 
over the counter, and that, however many checks he may hold, 
he has the same right as to all of them, and may present them 
all at once, whatever his motive or intent. Most 
rights are qualified. A man has at least as absolute a right to 
give his own money as he has to demand money from a party 
that has made no promise to him; yet if he gives it to indyce 
8 to steal or murder, the purpose of the act makes it a 
crime. 

“A bank that receives deposits to be drawn upon by check of 
course authorizes its depositors to draw checks against their 
accounts, and holders of such checks to present them for pay- 
ment. When we think of the ordinary case, the right of the 
holder is so unimpeded that it seems to us absolute. But, looked 
at from either side, it can not be so. The interests of business 
also are recognized as rights, protected against injury to a 
greater or less extent, and in case of conflict between the claims 
of business on the one side and of third persons on the other 
lines have to be drawn that limit both. A man has a right to 
give advice, but advice given for the sole purpose of injuring 
another's business, and effective on a large scale, might create 
a cause of action, Banks, as we know them, could not exist if 
they could not rely upon averages, and lend a large part of the 
money that they receive from their depositors on the assumption 
that not more than a certain fraction of it will be demanded 
on any one day, If without a word of falsehood, but acting 
from what we have called disinterested malevolence, a man by 
persuasion should organize and carry into effect a run upon a 
bank, and ruin it, we can not doubt that an action would lie. A 
similar result, even if less complete in its effect, is to be ex- 
pected from the course that the defendants are alleged to in- 
tend, and to determine whether they are authorized to follow 
that course it is not enough to refer to the general right of a 
holder of checks to present them, but it is necessary to consider 
whether the collection of checks, and presenting them in a body, 
for the purpose of breaking down the petitioner’s business as 
now conducted, is justified by the ulterior purpose in view. 

“Tf this were a case of competition in private business, it 
would be hard to admit the justification of self-interest, consid- 
ering the now current opinion as to public policy, expressed in 
statutes and decisions. But this is not private business.” 

Now, Senators, get this suggestion: 

“The policy of the Federal reserve banks is governed by the 
policy of the United States with regard to them and to these 
relatively feeble competitors. We do not need aid from the 
debates upon the statute under which the reserve banks exist 
to assume that the United States did not intend by that statute 
to sanction this sort of warfare upon legitimate creations of 
the States.” 

And the business men and bankers of the country never knew 
about that decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

Now listen, Mr. President, to this: 

“Tt is alleged that, in pursuance of a policy accepted by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the defendant bank has determined 
to use its power to compel the plaintiffs and others in like 
situation to become members of the defendant, or at least to 
open a nonmember clearing account with defendant and 
thereby, under the defendant's requirements, to make it neces- 
sary for the plaintiffs to maintain a much larger reserve than 
in their present condition they need.” 

They were attempting to drive them out of business, to kill 
them, or to make them come in and join the system. Is it 
any wonder that the Federal Reserve Board did not want the 
business men and bankers to know that the highest court in 
the country had condemned its conduct? Listen to this: 

“To accomplish the defendant’s wish, they intend to accumu- 
late checks upon the country banks until they reach a large 
amount, and then to cause them to be presented for payment 
over the counter, or, by other devices detailed, to require pay- 
ment in cash in such wise as to compel the plaintiffs to main- 
tain so much cash in their vaults as to drive them out of busi- 
ness, or force them, if able, to submit to the defendant’s scheme.” 
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Is not this a strong arraignment of the inexcusable conduct 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s conduct in trying to destroy 
a country bank? Do you wonder that they wanted to keep 
that news out of the newspapers? Does anybody doubt that 
they did keep it out? 

Now, Mr. President, here is another case almost identical 
with the one I have just mentioned. On June 26, 1922, in the 
ease of the Brookings State Bank of Oregon against the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Judge Wolverton, United 
States district judge of Oregon, made permanent an injunction 
against the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. His deci- 
sion is in line with the one I read by the Supreme Court, but 
the news of this decision was likewise suppressed. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no extreme to which this 
board will not go with its cruel, coercive policies and punish- 
ments. Is it any wonder that State banks are asking the Presi- 
dent not to reappoint Governor Harding? Is it any wonder 
that members of the Federal reserve banking system are ask- 
ing the President not to reappoint him? 

Now, this decision of the Federal district court sustaining 
the position of a State bank recently in the State of Oregon is 
worthy of more than passing notice. I have scores of letters 
about it. I have had newspaper clippings about it. Quite a 
lot of literature upon the subject has strangely disappeared 
from my desk that I expected to use to-day. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here is a letter from an officer of the National and State 
Banks’ Protective Association asking a Senator at the Capitol 
why it is that the papers do not carry the news when Federal 
district courts and the Supreme Court decided a case against 
the Federal Reserve Board’s oppressive orders and policies. I 
ask the question now. 

Oh, Mr. President, I know that this bold and unbridled power 
that I am condemning is a dangerous power. It has its press 
agents to attack me in every quarter of the country. I firmly 
believe that inspired editorials attacking me are written and 
accounted for with coin at the instance of the Federal Reserve 
Board. A speech made in this body, which pleased the Federal 
Reserve Board, defended its policy, and the board took that 
speech and printed it by the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands and broadcast the country with it without a cent of cost 
to the man who made it. 

Mr. President, is it right and fair to permit such perversion 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s power? How long can a 
Senator who is not rich continue his fight for the rights and 
interests of the people against a paid press agency and the 
circulation in unlimited supplies of speeches attacking that 
Senator’s position? If a Senator makes a speech favorable to 
them, they have him praised by their press agents and circu- 
late his speech in large numbers without cost or expense to 
him. This is done at the expense of the banks and the Gov- 
ernment. If a Senator assails their position and dares to 
criticize their conduct, they refuse to permit some of the news- 
papers to carry to the country the news of the fight that he is 
making. Senators, is that right and is it fair? Should the 
Federal Reserve Board, a Government institution, be permitted 
to do such things? Senators, this conduct is fraught with 
grave danger to the country. 

Let me submit to the President and to the Senate what 
occurred with reference to similar conduct by another banking 
system at another time. Back in the days of President Jack- 
son the banking system of his time went into politics. The 
President himself had a measure that he wanted to put through 
Congress for the good of the American people. The banks 
wanted a certain other measure passed. They went to the 
President and told him that he must couple them together or 
at least consent to the passage of their measure, too. President 
Jackson said. No; I am against your measure. The other 
measure is right and ought to pass.“ Then they said, We 
will not permit your measure to pass.” He said, “Can you 
do that?” They said, “Yes.” He said, That is too d—— 
much power for any institution in the country to have, and I 
will take it from you,” and he did take it from them. He 
drove them out of politics. I want to show what the Federal 
Reserve Board is doing toward meddling with politics and 
controversies of every kind right under the very eyes of a 
Republican Senate. A few months ago a Member of Congress 
in the other branch assailed the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. What happened to him? He received a letter 
written by a member of the Federal Reserve Board, no doubt 
inspired by the governor of the board, telling him that he had 
better “lay off” of it, telling him that they would oppose 
him in the primaries, telling him to watch out, that he would 
have opposition. 

I want to tell the Senate that to-day that Member of the 
House who was thus threatened by the Federal Reserve Board 
has opposition. Are they carrying out the threat that they made 


to him? Are you going to permit such as that to go on, Sena- 
tors? What would Jackson have done if he had gotten hold of 
a letter that the head of the banking system had written to a 
Member of Congress who dared assail its policy and threaten- 
ing to have him defeated if he kept it up? What would Jackson 
have done? He would have removed him from office. 

Is the power and the influence of this great banking system 
to be used to suppress the truth and prevent just and righteous 
attacks from being made upon the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Are those who want to see the Federal Reserve 
Board kept true to the purposes for which it was created to be 
maligned and discouraged in their worthy efforts? 

Now, what else do we find? We find them not only threaten- 
ing a Member of the House but they criticized me in the letter 
which they wrote, saying that I had better “lay off” and that 
the other fellow had better “lay off.” Well, they have already 
threatened me. A newspaper reporter from this city sent to 
my State an article in which he said, naming the man, that 
Governor Harding and his friends were grooming a certain 
gentleman to oppose Senator Herrin in his next race for the 
Senate. I mention this to show you how the governor of the 
board is using his office in the attempt to frighten a Senator 
away from the honest discharge of his duty. Some of the papers 
that he has thus early inspired to attack me are also boosting 
the gentleman that “ Governor Harding and his friends” have 
suggested, and the political game of the Federal Reserve Board 
goes merrily on. All this is being paid for out of the funds of 
the banks, which I think includes Government money, because, 
I repeat, the earnings of those banks, if not misused or squan- 
dered for political purposes, would to the extent of 90 per cent 
of them go to the Government of the United States. Senators, 
do you believe that the people of the United States are going to 
subinit to such practices? 

Mr. President, I have here the letter from the bank of Dallas, 
Tex. I want to comment upon it in this connection. In that 
letter it is said: 

As indicated in my re ri 
vided by charging the ps thy 8 00 MA 
out of our earnings. 

Well, Mr. President, everyone who is familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act knows that after the run- 
ning expenses are paid, after dividends are paid, 90 per cent of 
the money left goes into the Federal Treasury. Now I hold that 
this board had no right to expend from $4,000 to $7,000 in cir- 
culating to thousands and thousands of people in the United 
States a speech made by one Senator full of inaccurate and in- 
correct statements criticizing and assailing another Senator and 
his speech. Therefore every dollar of the money which was 
used by the Federal reserve banks under the order of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board was misused. They had 
no right to expend that money in that way. 

Mr. President, the other day when discussing this matter the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who has objected to 
granting me permission to secure the names of the people to 
whom this other speech was sent, said that I would deny the 
Federal Reserve Board free speech. I told him that there were 
various ways that the board had of reaching the country; that 
the newspaper columns were open to it; that pamphlets were 
written under its inspiration; that magazine articles were writ- 
ten and paid for by it; that speeches were made by members of 
the board and its agents and officials of the banks, their cir- 
culation paid for by the Government or the banks, and that 
there was no denial of free speech or free communication from the 
board to the people. I have here a newspaper, the Charlotte 
Observer, which is published in Charlotte, N. C. Governor 
Harding was down there a few months ago and made a speech, 
and that newspaper carried it all; here it is, and it covers one 
side of the newspaper. Does that look as though the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board has no opportunity to get his 
views before the people? 

Mr. President, there never was such a press agency in the 
world as this man has established. I asked the other day for 
permission to circulate my speech amongst the people who read 
the other speech sent out at the expense of the Government and 
the banks, a speech which assailed my position and which I 
claim is full of inaccurate statements; but the Senator from 
Connecticut persisted in his objection to my having that per- 
mission. Here is a letter from Quincy, Mass., just received, 
which reads: 

My Dear Six: I am a reader of the Recorp. I want to congratulate 
you upon your exposé of the Federal Reserve Board. Keep up the good 
work. I am informed by credible authority that one of the banks 
here has made $150,000, in the per two years on Liberty loans and 
other United States securities. If all the factions here in Massachusetts 
will unite there is no doubt the senior United States Senator, H. C, 


Loper, can be defeated. 


Yours respectfully, CHARLES W. Hanscom, 
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Mr. President, here is a New England man—and I take it he 
is a Republican—congratulating me upon the fight that I have 
made, and here is another New England man, a United States 
Senator, who will not even permit me to obtain the names of 
the people to whom a speech was sent attacking the position 
which that man congratulates me for taking. 

T want to analyze the position of the Senator ‘from Connecti- 
cut for just a moment. The Senator from Connecticut said 
that he had taken an oath when he came into this body to sup- 
port free speech. Well, Mr. President, I claim that the Senator 
is denying free speech to me. There were two speeches made 
in the Senate, the speech by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], which was nearly five hours in length, and my reply, 
which was five and a half hours long, on the greatest question 
that has come before the American people in many years. Here 
is the situation: The Federal Reserve Board that conducted 
the deflation policy was defended by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and was indicted; arraigned, criticized, and condemned 
by me; and the facts that sustained my contention were fur- 
nished me by a former Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, who himself was at the time a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. I submit to the Senate and to the 
country and to all fair-minded people everywhere, that if this 
board picks out that speech and prints it and distributes it, I, 
another Senator, and being the Senator assailed and the Sena- 
tor taking the other side of the controversy, calling into ques- 
tion the conduct and deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have a right to send my speech to those citizens who 
read the speech on the other side of the question; yet the 
Senator from Connecticut denies me the right to do that and 
then talks about free speech and fair play. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course the Senator from Alabama knows 
that I can not deny him the right to send his speech to anyone 
whom he desires to have read it. I did, however, object to the 
consideration of the resolution presented by the Senator from 
Alabama which called upon the banks to disclose to the public 
their private correspondence. I am but one Member of this 
body, and that was my view about the matter. I did not think 
it was any concern of the Senate or that the Senate had any 
jurisdiction over the subject. The Senator at that time in- 
sisted that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board had no 
right to send out the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Glass], and he criticized me very severely because I objected 
to the resolution requesting private institutions to disclose 
their private correspondence. That is as far as my objection 
went; but now the Senator has offered a resolution censuring 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board because he sent out 
the speech of Senator GLASS. 

I think if the Senator from Alabama could comprehend the 
position which he takes that he would be the first to denonnce 
it as offensive to every principle of right and justice and in 
direct contravention of the constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech. 

That is all I have to say upon the subject. If the Senator 
can not look at it in the right light and he wants a vote of 
the Senate on the question he can have it at any time, as far as 
I am concerned. If he wants a vote now on his resolution 
censuring Governor Harding for sending out the speech of an- 
other Senator in defense of the board and in answer to a speech 
of the Senator from Alabama severely criticizing the board, 
he can have it at any time. His resolution is pending and he 
can have a vote now if he wants it. I simply wanted the reso- 
lution printed so that the Senate could realize its full purport, 
and because its adoption would simply make the Senate ridicu- 
lous, in my opinion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have told some of the Sena- 
_tors that I would not take up the time to try to pass the reso- 
lution to-day because I was satisfied the Senator from Con- 
necticut would object. He always has objected; he is the per- 
sistent Senator on the other side who has kept me from get- 
ting the information that I want. Mr. President, I believe all 
the constituents of the Senator, when I get the facts properly 
before them, as I will, will agree that he has done wrong in 
denying to me the right to send my speech to the people who 
read the speech attacking me and trying to refute the position 
which I have taken in the interest of truth, right, and justice. 

I believe that the Senator is the only one in this body who 
ean not draw the distinction between the Federal Reserve 
Board giving its views through the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
giving out interviews in the newspapers, writing articles in 
magazines, and making speeches at public gatherings, and 


sending out a speech that is made in the Senate attacking 
another Senator and using the Government’s funds to carry on 
a campaign in behalf of one idea and one Senator against 


another idea and another Senator. I have not asked for the 
correspondence of a single Federal reserve bank. I did want 
the letter sent out with the Glass speech, but I have aban- 
doned that for the time being. I simply want the names and 
post-office addresses of American citizens who have had sent 
to them a speech attacking me and assailing my position so 
that I can send my speech to the same people. Is there any- 
thing unfair about that? I believe every Senator in this body 
will draw the distinction that I have made except the Senator 
from Connecticut. I would that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lover], the leader of the other side, would induce 
the Senator from Connecticut to withdraw from his position. 
I trust that the Senator from Massachusetts will aid me in 
securing the list of those to whom 142,000 copies of the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia were sent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator briefly. 

Mr. McLEAN. I tried to make it clear to the Senator that 
he can have a vote now if he wants it on his pending resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I told the Senator I had promised him and 
others I was not going to call it up for action to-day. I have 
already stated that. This news is going into his State from 
time to time, and I am going to keep it going in_there through 
the medium of the hundreds of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record that go there, so that the people there shall know the 
truth. There is not a fair-minded man in the world—lI do not 
care who he is—who will say if a speech is made in this body 
on a public question attacking another Senator and copies of 
it are sent out at the expense of a Government institution, at 
the instance of the Federal Reserve Board, that that other 
Senator is not entitled to know at least to whom that speech 
was sent in order that he may, of his own motion and out of 
his own purse, send them his speech if he wants to do so. 
That is the distinction I am trying to get into the head of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. Every time 
I yield to him he gets deeper and deeper in the mire. I yield. 

Mr. McLBAN. The Senator from Alabama may be right 
about that. Let us find out. He has insisted several times 
that I was the only Member of this body who would object 
to the adoption of his pending resolution. I think, in fairness 
to me, he ought to let it come to a vote, and we will find out 
whether or not I am the only man in this body who is in the 
mire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not to-day, because I promised that I would 
not call it up, and I am going to keep my word. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know who the Senator promised 
that he would not bring up his resolution; but if he is going 
to make these statements accusing me of being the only Mem- 
ber of this body who is opposed to his pending resolution, I 
think he ought to be willing to risk a vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will bring it up. I may add something 
more to it before I bring it up. I should like to have a roll eall 
on it when I do get it up. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope so; and I am rather confident that the 
Senator will modify his resolution, for I am satisfied that it 
would receive but few votes in this body. I repeat what I said 
before. I think the Senator from Alabama, if he could com- 
prehend the position in which he has put himself, would be 
the first man in this body to denounce the proposal contained 
in his resolution, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I realize exactly what sort of 
position I am putting some Senators in. The Bible tells us to 
announce on which side we are, and it says: “ Who is on the 
Lord's side and who is on the side of Mammon?” That is the 
question here: Who is on the side of the people, who is on the 
side of fair play, who is on the side of just dealing—myself 
or the Senator from Connecticut? 

I am trying to drive the Federal Reserve Board and banks 
out of politics, and the Senator from Connecticut is defending 
them and holding them in and encouraging them and aiding 
and abetting them in every way that he can upon this flogr. I 
have witnessed it from time to time. I do not think there is 
any doubt in the minds of Senators here as to where the Sena- 
ter from Connecticut stands. The Senator was probably 
raised in an environment that fitted him peculiarly for the 
service that he is rendering to the great Wall Street banking 
interest that holds the country by the throat and paralyzes 
every walk of business in its confines. I am assailing the mis- 
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use of a great power. I want to read again, for the benefit of 
the Senator, this quotation, which I have read before and not 
a line of it has ever been carried from the press of the Capital 
to the papers of the country. It is a quotation from Lincoln, 
the great martyred President. Here it is: 


Any movement to artificially deflate before the debt can be 
change the medium of circulation upon which the debt was con 


would be a crime. 

That is what I am fighting. What was done in this country? 
Debts were contracted. Who induced the people to contract 
them? The Government. What did it tell them? It said, 
“ Buy Liberty bonds, Pay for them on the installment plan. You 
will never be pushed. You can get the money from the banks,” 
Inflation was indulged in. Prosperity was here. People bought 
goods at the top-notch price. They went into debt for every- 
thing; and then what happened? Why, in the midsummer of 
1920 deflation fell like a thunderbolt, caught these people by 
the throat, and compelled them to try to pay their debts in- 
curred under inflation, as Lincoln says, with a deflated dollar. 
The Senator from Connecticut can not understand why I am 
trying to make that crime odious in the eyes of the living and 
odious in the eyes of those who shall come after us; and I 
intend to do it if I live. 

If the Senator could see the letters that I have from his own 
State and from other sections of the country, he would see 
how the people out amongst the rank and file are feeling. I 
know how the purse-proud plutocrats who made their millions 
and hundreds of millions and even their billions out of the 
distress and losses of the people of the South and West, 
60,000,000 of them, feel about it. They say, “Suppress this 
fellow. Do not give any publicity to his speech. Send out 
everything you can attacking him. Circulate the speeches of 
those who assail him. Pay for them out of the banks’ earn- 
ings. Pay for them out of the money of the Government. Sup- 
press him, fight it out, and make all those hereafter who dare 
to criticize any policy of the system know what fate awaits 
them.” 

That is the position of the millionaire Senator from Con- 
necticut, who stands here and champions the cause of the pluto- 
cratic banking fraternity of Wall Street. This is not any 
child’s play, and I will inform the Senator from Connecticut 
before this battle is over that he will realize that it is far from 
being a butterfly parade. It strikes at the very root of the 
people’s business. They demand honest treatment, fair treat- 
ment of the business of the American man. I do not care 
whether he is a crossroads merchant or a hod carrier, a hoe 
hand, a farmer, a merchant, a clerk, a doctor, a preacher, a 
teacher, or what not; I demand fair treatment for him, and 
every dollar of currency and credit he needs to carry on his 
business. This country can do it, and has done it. I denounce 
the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy as the robber 
scheme of Wall Street. 

I want to read from Mr. Lincoln a few more lines. I am 
going to read this so often that I will have it haunting the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut when these bank palaces of Wall Street 
loom in his visions and his dreams. I want Lincoln's words to 
ring in his ears as he sees the distress amongst the people in 
the South and West, men and women prosperous two years ago 
reduced to a state of poverty now. I want him to remember the 
words of Lincoln: 

I warn the American people not to permit a repetition of the crimes 
of history. Following great periods of inflation, if drastic artificial 
deflation is attempted disastrous results must follow. I warn them not 
to permet the money powers to take advantage of the condition of the 
people. ; 

What did they do here? They took advantage of the condi- 
tion of the people. What did they do? They permitted every 
farmer in the South and West to buy material for making the 
crop of 1920, They never even whispered “ deflation” until the 
crep was planted, until agricultural implements had been 
bought at a high price, until fertilizers were bought at a high 
price, until tractors and other machinery to conduct the farm 
had been bought, and the farmers had gone into debt, and the 
merchants had let out their goods, and the banks were tied up 
with loans. Not a step was taken until that was done. Then 
deflation commenced, and they took advantage of the people, 
and that is what Lincoln was talking about: 

I warn them not to permit high and usurious interest rates, con- 
traction of the currency, or any change in the circulating medium that 
wilfaffect the debt contracted until it has been discharged. 

There is the eternal doctrine. 

Lincoln was right, and the Federal Reserve Board's deflation 
policy was criminal. 

I stand for that doctrine. What would he think if he could 
come back and walk into this Chamber and see the head of the 
great Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, the Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut, defending this deflation policy, inangu- 
rating legislation for the purpose of carrying it out, the 
author of the progressive interest rate that charged from 7 per 
cent to 874 per cent, the usurious rates that Lincoln denounced, 
growing out of the amendment offered and enacted at the in- 
stance of the Senator from Connecticut? What would Lincoln 
think? What would he say if he could find these men commit- 
ting such crimes parading under the name of the party of 
Lincoln? He would lash them with thorns and scorpions, and 
then you talk about the Senator from Alabama, and say that 
“if he could realize“ he would probably change his views! 
Change my view, when I have seen the hollow look in the 
eyes of men, women, and children made miserable and des- 
perate under this deadly deflation? Change my view, when I 


‘have looked upon mounds of earth where sleep men who killed 


themselves because of that policy? Change my view, when I 
have seen half the mother herds of the West driven to the 
market place and slaughtered and sold to enforce collections 
under that deflation policy? Change my view and remain 
silent, when I see our great banking system perverted and 
dragged into politics? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Make it very brief, please, because I want to 
finish my remarks. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me once more, I 
will try not to interrupt the thread of his remarks again, 

The Senator knows that the deflation policy which he con- 
demns so severely was brought about when Mr. Wilson was 
President of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. President Wilson was sick, and did not know 
anything about this deflation. It was carried on while he was 
prone upon his back. 

Goes McLEAN. He was all the President we had at that 
me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. You will find out from the speech that I made 
here February 9, 1922, who it was that started this policy, and 
it tells the story about the Senator from Connecticut. Maybe 
that is the reason why he does not want this speech to be cir- 
culated to the people who read the one sent out by the board. 
There it is, five hours and a half long; and I challenge the 
Senator, as the head of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
to refute these figures here about contraction and deflation, 
and I challenge him to refute any one of them. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was about to add to the fact 
that this deflation policy was brought about when Mr. Wilson 
was President of the United States the further fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board at that time was composed of Democrats. 
I think the board at that time was composed entirely of Demo- 
erats, 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; there never have been but two Demo- 
crats on it at any one time—not over three, at any rate, accord- 
ing to my understanding. 


Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is mistaken about that; but 
never mind. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator can make his speech in his own 


time. I do not want my speech filled up with these misunder- 
standings that the Senator has. I have studied this question. 

Mr. McLEAN. I just wanted the Senator from Alabama to 
realize that he had magnified the importance of my influence 
over the deflation policy, as I had nothing whatever to do with 
it. So far as the officials of the United States were concerned 
in it in any way, they were composed entirely of Democrats. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was not the Senator the author of the pro- 
gressive Interest rate amendment? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I was not. That bill was prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Board. i 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator introduced it, did he not? 

Mr. McLEAN. I did, at the request of the Federal Reserve 


Board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. At the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
governor? 

Mr, McLEAN. I did. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That proves exactly my contention. 


Mr. McLEAN. And it passed with very few dissenting votes. 
I do not know that there was any opposition to it. There was 
some slight opposition, I believe. I think very likely the Sen- 
ator from Alabama opposed it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not here. It was in April, 1920, and 
I was making my race for the nomination to the Senate in the 
primary at that time. I wish I had been here. 

Mr. McLHAN. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that I had absolutely nothing to do with the 
deflation policy of the Democratic administration. The bill 
that the Senator refers to gave the board a wide discretion, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, it is interesting to hear 
the Senator from Connecticut at last deny any connection with 


deflation. He is the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. He introduced the amendment that 
set this machinery in motion that charged an interest rate 
ranging from 7 per cent to 874 per cent, usurious interest rates 
that murdered business, and the Senator now excuses himself 
by saying that the Federal Reserve Board governor asked him 
to do it, and he did it, and yet he had nothing to do with it. 
He was a Member of the Senate. He was, as now, the chairman 
of that committee. They asked him to introduce the amend- 
ment. He did introduce it. He asked that it be made a law. 
Is he not a party to it? 


By their fruits ye shall know them. 


If he did not indorse it, why did he not decline to introduce 
it? If he was not for it, why did he not fight it after he 
introduced it? By the fact that he introduced it, the fact that 
he sought its passage, the fact that he secured its passage, 
and all this ruin has come out of it, he is tied up with the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board and ought to be made 
by his constituents to bear his share of the blame that attaches 
and for the ruin that it wrought, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. I ask the Senator if he repudiates 
the deflation policy? 

Mr. McLEAN. My only criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Board is that it did not begin to deflate a year earlier. The 
Senator knows very well that the delay was due to the fact 
that at that time Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of issuing bonds or trying to secure the additional 
money required by taxation, issued three or four billions, and 
I think nearly five billions. of short-time certificates, and 
those certificates could not be absorbed by the public. Con- 
sequently the banks had to hold them, and in view of the rate 
which the Government paid the banks—I think it was 5 per 
cent at that time—it was impossible for the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the discount rate, and it was entirely due to 
that mistake in judgment, which I think was a very serious 
one on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Federal Reserve Board could not begin its deflation policy 
earlier. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator says that is the 
only criticism he has to offer. The Senator knows, or should 
know, that the progressive interest rate, ranging from 7 to 873 
per cent, was applied only to the cotton section, the grain, and 
cattle sections of the United States. The banks at Atlanta, 
Dallas, St. Louis, and Kansas City had the progressive rate 
applied to them, but the other eight banks in the commercial 
territories and industrial territories did not have it applied to 
them. It was used only in the agricultural sections, to the ruin 
of the agriculture of the United States; and the Senator says 
he has no criticism except that it was not done soon enough. 

I know men, of my own personal knowledge, who killed them- 
selves on account of it. The Senator regrets they did not do it 
a year sooner, I presume. 
taken from them. I know men who were home owners who are 
now tenants. I know able-bodied men who were employed, 
making a living wage, and doing well, who are now out of em- 
ployment, walking the streets, begging for something on which 
to live. And the Senator regrets that that was not brought 
about a year earlier. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the deflation policy had been begun a year 
earlier the farmers would not have been led into the condition 
in which they found themselves, and for that reason they would 
have been saved many millions of dollars. I want to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that if the Government should follow 
his policy and attempt to cure inflation by more inflation we 
would find ourselves in precisely the position Russia, Germany, 
and Austria are in to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not yield to the Senator for a speech of 
that character. I would rather he would make it in his own 
time, because it is the character of speech that will not stand 
alone. 

Mr. President, the Senator says we would have been in the fix 
Russia is in. I want to inform the Senator, who ought to know, 
as he is the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
that the gold reserve in the United States was lower in the fail 
of 1918 than it was in the year of deflation, 1920, and I challenge 
him to disprove that statement. The gold reserve was not even 
seriously approached in 1920. There was no danger from that 
source. There was no occasion for drastic, deadly deflation at 
the time it was brought about. That is why I am complaining. 


I know farmers whose farms were 


If it had been a matter of life and death it would have been a 
different proposition altogether, but there was nothing in the 
situation that justified or excused in any way the kind of defla- 
tion that was brought about. I charge that Wall Street saw an 
opportunity to make hundreds of millions of dollars out of Lib- 
erty bonds by driving them out of the hands of the people in 
the country, by refusing loans on them at the banks, and by get- 
ting them down in price and getting them into their own hands. 

They thought they could make their hundreds of millions 
and they did it, just as I said they would. I said that Wail 
Street speculators wanted to beat the price of cotton down from 
40 to 10 cents and make millions and hundreds of millions, and 
they did. I said those speculators wanted to beat the price of 
wheat and corn and cats down and make hundreds of millions, 
and they did. I said they wanted to force the cattle on the 
market, so that they could speculate and make millions and 
hundreds of millions on them, and they did. This thing was 
not a matter of just deflating for deflation’s sake. It was car- 
ried on for the purpose of making money for the people who 
inspired it and ordered it. That is what I am talking about. 
That is what I know is true, and that is what the American 
people shall know. I do not intend that any highbrow shall 
stand in this place or elsewhere and deceive the people, and say 
that it had to be done. I am showing that it did not have to be 
done, and that the way it was done was a crime. That is what 
I am showing. 

Mr. President, John Skelton Williams suggested a way. The 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, Mr. Edmonds, suggested 
a way. Ex-Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, su a way. 
Colonel Armstrong, the author of the book dealing with de- 
flation called “The Crime of 20,“ suggested a way; and I and 
others suggested a way; and it was not the mere running of a 
printing press. It was for keeping the gold reserve intact and 
issuing the credits which were unused, which we had at that 
time, without endangering the gold reserve. That is what could 
and should have been done. 

Now I am going to read some figures to the Senator which 
will be in the Recorp, and it is open to him every day, as long 
as he is in this body, to refute them if he can. 

I charge that on May 28, 1920—page 748, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, 1920—loans, discounts, and bought paper held by all 
the 12 Federal reserve banks amounted to $2,938,031,000. 

August 31, 1921—page 1240, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1921— 
$1,527,255,000. 

January 25, 1922, 8938. 882,000. 

It was coming down, and down in a hurrry, like dropping 
something off Pikes Peak; and yet the Senator and others deny 
that there was deflation. 

Contraction of credits by the 12 Federal reserve banks. I 
charge, and challenge the Senator from Connecticut to refute 
these figures, that from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, con- 
traction of credits by the 12 Federal reserve banks was 
$1,410.776,000, and from May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, was 
$2,005,149,000. 

Contraction of Federal reserve notes in circulation, I charge, 
from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, was $625,555,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, it was $923,020,000. 

There is a way to settle this issue. I challenge the Senator 
from Connecticut, the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, to refute the figures that I have given. 

They are as firm and impregnable as the Rock of Ages. If 
they are true the statements which the Senator from Connec- 
ticut is protecting, and which are being sent out in the Glass 
speech, are not true and are not the facts in the case. 

That is a simple, plain, straightforward statement, and if 
that other speech contains misinformation it is wrong to circu- 
late it, leaving out of consideration the question that another 
Senator was attacked and assailed in that speech. There 
are the figures. I challenge the Senator, the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I challenge any member of 
the committee with him, to refute these figures. 

Mr. President, the Senator says deflation was not commenced 
in time. I knew they were trying to have deflation before it 
was brought about. It was started when the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] passed through this body, a 
Republican Senate, a defiation resolution, on May 17, 1920, and 
just before that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut, which enabled them to cut the throat of legitimate 
business the country over, had been enacted, and deflation 
was commenced. 

The Senator says it did not commence soon enough. It has 
practically ruined the farmers of the country. It has bank- 
rupted nearly every merchant in the South and West. It has 
tied up and literally choked to death the country banker. It 
has thrown out of employment 7,000,000 wage earners in the 
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country. Men fairly well to do have been hard pressed to raise 
money to pay their taxes. That is the deadly fruit of defia- 
tion, and the Senator from Connecticut helped to bring it about, 
defends it now, and only says that it did not commence soon 
enough to suit him. 

Mr, President, he says ex-Secretary McAdoo would not permit 
it to start sooner. No; McAdoo would not permit it to start at 
all, as it was conducted. McAdoo had aided the South and 
aided the West with money when they were in dire distress. 
McAdoo would never have been a party to the deflation policy 
conducted and carried out. He is a friend to honest business. 
They never could have put any robber scheme over under the 
name of McAdoo while he held the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

If they had done as the Senator from Connecticut suggests, 
Liberty bonds would not have been sold, demoralization would 
have come quicker, and the deception would have been greater. 

The Senator from Connecticut and others like him might just 
as well get it out of their heads that they can fool the people 
or Members of Congress any longer by having two or three 
astute politicians and expert bankers learn all they can about 
the banking business and get up and talk learnedly and deceive 
the public as to what has been done. We know now that the 
money supply of the country must be so handled that business 
can have it and credit be extended, or business will not prosper. 
We all know now that to contract the currency, to call money in, 
to force the collection of loans in drastic fashion in time of 
stress, to deny credit kills business, closes industry, turns labor- 
ers out of employment, and destroys agriculture. It is plain and 
simple. Thank God, some of us who represent the people have 
studied this question, and we know what has happened and how 
the people have suffered. We do not intend that Wall Street 
shall have this feast and hoard billions of dollars out of the 
distress and misfortune of sixty-odd million people of the South 
and West. Is there a way to get this truth to the country? 
Read the letters I am getting from every State in the Union 
and see. Yes; the CONGRESSIONAL Record is carrying the facts 
as we give them from the Government's record, and the truth is 
becoming known. Letters are coming in from every section 
indorsing my position. Why should not they indorse it when 
I stand here with the figures I have quoted and which have 
gone out in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

I challenged the Senator from Connecticut to refute the fig- 
ures and he is as silent as the tomb. I challenge him for to- 
morrow, for the next day, and for every day until this Con- 
gress adjourns to refute the figures that I have given on drastic 
and destructive deflation. If those figures are correct my posi- 
tion is correct. If those figures are correct the position of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is incorrect. The people 
are entitled to have the correct position. If they have the 
Glass speech, I contend that they have the incorrect position. 
My position being the correct one, I submit that they are en- 
titled to have it. But I can not even get the names of those 
to whom the other speech, full of inaccurate and incorrect state- 
ments, has been sent at the expense of the Government and the 
Government banks. 

Mr. President, before I conclude I want to touch very briefly 
again upon a subject to which I have previously referred. Here 
is the Federal Reserve Board carrying on a political propa- 
ganda, taking the speech of one Senator attacking the position 
of another Senator and sending it out and then writing to a 
Member of Congress—yes ; daring to write to a Member of Con- 
gress—telling him to cease his criticisms of them or they will 
use their power to defeat him in the primary. Senators sit 
here and permit this Federal Reserve Board power to be per- 
verted from the ends of its institution and used to intimidate 
and drive away from attacks upon their conduct Members of 
Congress sent here to represent their constituents and sworn 
to support the Constitution of the United States. Senators, it 
ia my duty and the duty of all Senators to cry out against such 
dangerous conduct; but you are in power and can stop it if you 
wish to do so. 

What else? Why, Mr. President, a speech is made in this 
body by a Senator, which appeals to them, which defends their 
conduct. Did they threaten him? Oh, no. What did they do in 
the other case? They wrote the Congressman a letter and 
threatened him with opposition in the primary. That is the 
substance of their threat. Is that the function of the Federal 
Reserve Board? What did they do to the Senator who de- 
fended their policy? They patted him on his back. They took 
his speech without expense to him at all, printed it and cir- 
culated it throughout the system, 142,000 copies of ib, at an 
expense of between $4,000 and $7,000. What did they do to the 
Senator who assailed their position? They had their yelpers 
whom they have hired in the newspaper world to attack him 


on every side. What else?. They refused even to tell him to 
whom they had sent the speech attacking him. Who defends 
them in that? The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. President, I did want to say something this morning 
about a gentleman who was on the pay roll of the board, but I 
shall do that at another time. From time to time, without 
wearying the Senate and consuming too much of its time, I 
shall wage this war against the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who is using his office and using his power and every 
agency under his command to have himself reappointed. It 
would be a calamity to the country, a calamity to the bust 
ness life of the Nation to reappoint him. It would be the worst 
thing the President conld do, and I am hoping and praying 
for the good of the system itself and in the interest of restoring 
the Federal Reserve Board to confidence in the minds and 
hearts of the people of the country, that it will not be done. 
In the name of the honest, efficient, and fair administration 
of the Federal reserve banking system I hope and pray that the 
President will not reappoint him—and I predict that he will 
not. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in the controversy between 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErLIN] and his distinguished 
friend the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] we have 
drifted far afiela. I shall address the Senate only very briefly, 
and in the time I shall speak I shall direct my remarks to the 
subject under consideration, namely, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor] to the amendment 
of the committee. I shall not undertake to go into the de- 
tails of the production of wool or the manufacture of wool, 
because others here are more competent to do that than am I. 

I want in the first place rather to call attention to the 
utterly unfair and untruthful representations that have been 
made throughout the country by propagandists against the bill. 
I say this without, of course, any reference to anything that 
anyone has said in the Senate, because there has been no mis- 
representation here so far as I know. I approach this from 
a viewpoint friendly to the attitude taken by the able Senator 
my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. He will recall that 
when he led the fight a few days ago, which he led quite suc- 
cessfully, in favor of lower rates of duty on the coarser yarns 
and the coarser grade of cotton cloth, I had the honor to fol- 
low his leadership. I can not follow him now, because I be- 
lieve the facts are quite different in this case from what they 
were in that case, and because I think the reasons do not 
justify the adoption of the amendment which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has offered, 

Now, Mr. President, what is the nature of the opposition in 
the country to the committee amendment in schedule 11, the 
wool sehedule? I think it is the most unfair, the most de- 
ceptive, the best calculated to misrepresent, of any propaganda 
that I have ever seen in the country. I am speaking now be- 
cause I want thus publicly to make answer to a letter which 
came to me this morning from a citizen of Pennsylvania, a gen- 
tleman in the city of Philadelphia, whose name I shall net 
give, because I do not believe this is the proper place for per- 
Sonal attacks upon citizens. His letter to me was prompted, I 
suppose, by something he had seen in some newspaper relative 
to a statement I had made in an address outside of the Senate 
and in some letters I had written to people who had written 
to me evidently under a total misapprehension of the facts, 

A gentleman in my State had written me saying that if the 
proposed tariff rate of 33 cents per scoured pound of wool were 
enacted into law the prices of suits and overcoats would thereby 
be increased from $5 to $7 each. Of course, I wrote to the 
gentleman calling his attention to the facts. Of course, that. 
could not possibly be true. All of the wool in a suit and all 
of the wool in an overcoat, including the duty, could not pos- 
sibly cost $5. It is simply misrepresentation, and particularly 
is that true when it is stated, as it was stated and has been 
stated in the form letters which Senators have received, 
that because of the proposed change in the law it would be 
necessary immediately to bring about this increase in the re- 
tail price of clothing. $ 

How perfectly absurd and inexcusable and indefensible is 
that proposition is apparent when it is realized that the pres- 
ent amendment, as the committee have reported it, proposes a 
reduction, not an increase, because it is, of course, well known 
that the present law provides a duty of 45 cents on the scoured 
pound, while the duty here proposed by the committee is 33 
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cents on the scoured pound. If these propagandists are to in- 
crease the price of a suit of clothes $5 because we decrease 
the rate of duty on wool 12 cents a pound, I wonder how much 
they would increase the price if we took the tariff off alto- 
gether? 

I say it is propaganda calculated to deceive, and it has de- 
ceived some very good people. I do not know who these self- 
appointed guardians of the people’s interests are. I have 
saved all the form letters which have come to me. I have quite 
an interesting collection of them, all printed on the same kind 
of paper, all couched in the same language. Where do they 
come from? Who is paying for them? It is inconceivable that 
hundreds of men in different sections of the country should 
happen to think of the terms of the bill in exactly the same way 
and to couch their statements in exactly the same phrases. Of 
course, it is perfectly apparent that certain gentlemen are get- 
ting up these form letters and sending them out and, through 
misleading circulars, are getting constituents of Senators to 
send the letters in here in the hope that they may frighten some- 
body by oft repetition of falsehoods and half truths. 

I hold in my hand one of the form letters to which I have 
referred. Every Senator, I suspect, has received scores like it. 
I shall not take the time to read it all. As I said, I have large 
numbers of them, all printed on the same kind of paper, evi- 
dently gotten out in the office of some importers’ organization 
somewhere, who are opposed to the passage of the bill because 
they are only interested in the maintenance of their own profits 
which they exact from the business which passes through our 
ports in case we continue to import a major portion of our wool 
and woolen goods, They are more interested in the mainte- 
nance of those profits than they are in the building up of the 
industries of the country and the prosperity of the American 
people. 

I may say here that I think one of the things which enters 
into the propaganda is the influence of certain international 
bankers in the country who, because of their investments, are 
more interested in foreign countries and in foreign bonds than 
they are in the prosperity of this country. They are, there- 
fore, willing to stand behind this propaganda of misrepresenta- 
tion in order to build up somewhere else and make their bond 
holdings more secure, not caring particularly what happens in 
this country. Starting out with that sort of idea, they make 
these misrepresentations. I say they have deceived many 
honest people. I have here letters from manufacturers in my 
own State protesting against the protection for the farmers’ 
products, and I have in another folder letters from the same 
men asking for protection on their own products. Well, either 
we shall have a protective tariff to take care of every legiti- 
mate industry in the country, including agriculture and wool- 
growing, or else there will not be any protective tariff for 
anybody. If legitimate protection is to be denied to the Ameri- 
can farmer, in my judgment the American farmer will see to 
it that if he has to sell in a free-trade market others are to 
sell in a free-trade market. 

What did these propaganda letters say? Here is one: 

I desire to register my vigorous protest against schedule 11 of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill that proposes a duty on raw wool of 33 
cents a pound. 

Now, Mr. President, just why did they state it that way in 
the letter—“a duty on raw wool of 33 cents a pound”? Be- 
cause they want to use half truth as a means to deceive; that 
is why. Every Senator and everybody else who has investi- 
gated the question knows that no such proposition is contained 
in the pending bill. The 33 cents a pound duty is on the 
scoured content, but, supposing that the average citizen will not 
take the pains to look that up, the paid propagandist couches 
his letter in that form and says that this bill proposes a duty 
of 33 cents a pound on raw wool. That is misrepresentation 
No. 1. 

The fact is—which everybody knows, as I have just stated— 
that 33 cents on the scoured pound of wool is approximately 
11 cents a pound on the raw wool. It would not have been so 
much of a bogey if they had stated it as it is; if they had 
stated the duty as being 11 cents a pound, that would not have 
frightened the people so much, Consequently they put it in 
the other form, so as to create as unfavorable an impression 
as possible. 

As I started to say, I replied to some of these letters simply 
stating the facts. I also made some addresses outside of the 
Senate, which apparently have been commented upon in the 
press. I do not know just how this gentleman was induced to 
write to me. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 
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Mr. WILLIS, I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the reason a great many 
oppose the duty being based on the clean wool and favor the 
duty being based on wool in the grease is because the duty on 
the wool in the grease affords an opportunity to cheat the 
Government and to cheat the public and to profit by that reduc- 
tion in the duty? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true without doubt, because it will 
make possible the very monstrous scandal which occurred under 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I very much fear, though I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] does not intend it, that 
if his amendment shall be adopted we shall have a repetition 
of the indefensible situation which was created by the skirting 
clause of the Payne-Aldrich law. This gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, evidently having seen something that I had said, writes 
me as follows: 

Everybody who handles the wool— 

I had made the statement which is, of course, simply a mat- 
ter of arithmetic, that, taking the usual amount of wool that 
would be used and figuring the rate as it is proposed in the 
pending bill, the actual amount of duty on the wool in a suit 
of clothes would probably not be more than $1 or thereabouts, 
He says: 

Everybody who handles the wool, from the finished wool up to the 
time it is ready to sell to the consumer, must add the additional profit 
which pyrami and by the time it reaches the consumer the original 
$1 advance is considerably increased. For instance, if the wool man 
pays $1 advance and he does business on a 10 g cent profit he must 
naturally sell it to the yarn spinner at $1.10. The yarn spinner's 
gross profit is 25 per cent— 

Senators will observe that this gentleman is viewing with 
great equanimity and great complacency the fact that the yarn 
spinner is to make a profit of 25 per cent; he figures that as 
being something absolutely necessary ; that the wool man must 
make a 10 per cent profit; the spinner must make a 25 per cent 
profit; the manufacturer must have his gross profit of 25 per 
cent, which must be added to the $1.55. It is all right for the 
spinner to make 25 per cent; it is all right for the manufacturer 
to make 25 per cent; that must be provided for; but as soon as 
anybody suggests that the farmer who produced the wool is to 
have a little protection on his product, then these self-appointed 
guardians, the representatives of the free-trade importers, shed 
crocodile tears worrying about the dear consumers, whom they 
have plundered all these years, and they are trying to lay on the 
farmer and on the tariff their sins in so plundering the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr, BURSUM. Is it not a fact that the propaganda being 
sent out by certain importers and by some manufacturers to the 
effect that the proposed tariff, if adopted, will increase the cost 
is absolutely misleading, and is done for a malicious purpose 
and to serve their own ends; and also that that fact is ap- 
parent from the circumstance that there are around 100,000,000 
pounds of wool now in bond waiting to come into this country 
upon the passage of the pending tariff bill should the bill be 
enacted into law? ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Which incidentally, the Senator from New 
Mexico will, of course, recognize is the best possible proof of 
the statement which I made, that the pending bill proposes not 
to increase the present rates but to reduce them. 

Mr. BURSUM. It proposes to reduce the rates. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is why wool is piled up in the ware- 
houses to-day, a hundred million pounds of it—awaiting the 
passage of the bill. Notwithstanding that fact, however, the 
propagandists fill the country with lamentations, on the theory 
that the passage of this bill is going to increase rates. To use 
no harsher term, that statement is a gross, unjustifiable, inex- 
cusable, malicious misrepresentation. Other terms might be 
applied to it which I shall not use. This gentleman goes on: 

The yarn inner’s gross profit is 25 per cent, which would be his 

rice, $1.55; the manufacturer's 88 prong is 25 per cent, which must 
added to the $1.55, maki is selling price $1.93; the jobber or 
clothing manufacturer's profit is 25 per cent. 

To this must be added the retailer's profit; and goodness only 
knows what that will be; but it is known that we pay from 
$75 to $80 for a suit of clothes, when the total cost of the wool 
in such a suit would in a particular case not exceed $5—wool, 
duty, and all. It is somewhere along the line here among man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, and middlemen that the added expense 
comes in. 

I again call attention to the fact that the gentlemen who are 
carrying on the campaign of misrepresentation throughout the 
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country are taking it for granted that the 10, 15, or 25 per cent 
profit of the middlemen and the manufacturers must be main- 
tained, but as soon as anyone says anything about profit for the 
farmer or about any protection to him, then the country is sup- 
posed to be in very great danger, Unless proper protection is 
given to the wool industry it will go out of existence in the 
United States, and the American people will be dependent upon 
foreign countries for their supply of wool and mutton. 

As I have shown, the proposed duty is not 33 cents a pound on 
raw wool, as is stated in the letter, but 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured content, which amounts to approximately 11 cents a 
pound on the raw wool. 

In another letter the writer says: 

It has been universally conceded that Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was too high— 

I hold no brief for the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Schedule 11 exceeds it. 

That is interesting if true. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumpesr] yesterday placed in the Recorp, at page 10604, 
some figures which I think are illuminating in answer to that 
very proposition that the pending bill increases the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. For example: 

Wools, and so forth, advanced, including s, and 1 3 Payne- 
Aldrich rate, 105 per cent; rate under the g bill, 58 per cent. 

Yet these gentlemen say that the rate is increased. As a 
matter of fact it is reduced from 105 per cent to 58 per cent. 
Take another item 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know the Senator wishes to be accurate. 
While the rate on the face of the Payne-Aldrich bill was one 
thing, the rate actually imposed was a very much lower rate, 
as the Senator well knows. AS a matter of fact, instead of 
83 cents per scoured pound proposed to be imposed by the 
Payne-Aldrich bill the actual rate was 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will understand that I am not 
controverting the proposition that this bill as the committee 
have reported it imposes a higher rate on wool than was 
actually provided under the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. 
I understand that perfectly well. Of course, on its face on 
scoured wool the rate was the same under the Payne-Aldrich 
law as here, but in the workings of that law, because of the 
skirting clause, with which we are all familiar, as a matter of 
fact the Payne-Aldrich law gave what was equal to about 18 
cents protection on the scoured pound instead of 33 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not alone due to the skirting clause. 
The lighter wools came in as well. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. I am not controverting the 
proposition that the rate provided in the pending bill is higher 
on raw wool than the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich law 
as it actually worked out in practice, though it is not higher 
probably than the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was intended 
to be. I am now, however, talking about the manufactured 
product, such as woven fabrics. 

The Payne-Aldrich rate on such fabric was 100.66 per cent; 
under the pending bill the rate is 76 per cent. Yét the propa- 
gandist says the rate is higher. Of course, a fact does not 
-stand in the way of the man who wants to fill the mind of the 
country with falsehood. He does not bother about a little 
any | like a fact, but just pushes it aside with a wave of the 

nd. 

On pile fabries under the Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 
102.34 per cent, While under the pending bill it is 76 per cent. 
On blankets the Payne-Aldrich rate was 73.42 per cent and 
under the pending bill 65 per cent. There are many more in- 
stances where the rate is reduced. I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to them at this point in my remarks. On knit fabrics, for 
example, the Payne-Aldrich rate was 95.76 per cent, but under 
the pending bill it is 64 per cent. Yet these gentlemen outside 
of the Senate, who have appointed themselves as the people's 
guardians, say the rate has been increased. As a matter of 
fact, on knit fabrics it is decreased from 95 per cent to 64 per 
cent. On wearing apparel not knit the Payne-Aldrich rate was 
77.29 per cent, while under the pending bill it is 59 per cent. 
On carpets and rugs the rate of the Payne-Aldrich law was 60.66 
per cent, but under the pending bill it is 53 per cent. On manu- 
factures not specially provided for, under the Payne-Aldrich 
law the rate was 94.5 per cent, and under the pending bill 55 

cent, and so on. In other words, under the terms of this 
bill it is proposed now for the first time to give to the producer 
of wool that which in fact he was supposed to get under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and, therefore, in effect the rate on raw 
wool would be higher; but upon the manufactured product, as 


shown by the figures I have quoted, not only are the rates under 
the pending bill not higher than they were under the Aldrich 
law, but they are very much lower. So misrepresentation No. 2 
is disposed of. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported by the committee is based 
upon the plan which the Tariff Commission has thoroughly ex- 
amined and most explicitly recommended. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate now to read what the Tariff Commission 
says about that, but I ask permission to insert at this point of 
my remarks the observations of the Tariff Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from document entitled The Woolgrowin A tae = 
ter to the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, — Sg 
Congress, third session, submitting a summary of and a Se pan 
the cost of production as taken from the report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the woolgrowing industry.] 


The Tariff Board in 1911 came to a definite conclusion on some of 
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Tariff Board objected to ad valorem duty, not only because of 
the di pon Ity of administering it but also because when prices increase 
on is Hors — the ad valorem duty rises, while a spe- 
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when he needs more, and vice versa. Some manufacturers have, how- 
ever, opposed this reasoning on the ground that the situation is entirely 
to ai En woolgrower's interest, from the manufacturer's int of 
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A specific duty per clean pound meets the objections to a specific 
duty per grease pound, which permits imports of heavy . wools 
only at a very high duty per pound of clean content. With a specific 
oF clean pound, all wools, wherever grown and whatever their 

are on an equal footing with reference to the duty on wool 
in the condition as used by the mills. That is, the wool N of 
the world — open for 1 pa by American buyers, and whatever the 
shrinkage, the duty is based only en the clean content of the wool, and 
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specific grease pound duties. Such a duty, of course, shows a varyi 
ad valorem equivalent on the clean value of different grades of woo! 
but on a normal market this variation, as will be shown later, is much 
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“A full consideration of the aboye facts would seem to indicate that 
some method of assessing a specific rate on the clean content would 
remedy most of the primary faults of Schedule K; that it would best 


safeguard the important revenues derived by the ment from ‘wool 
duties; that it would insure greater stability in the industries directly 
concerned than any other system.” 

e e eee 
sociation of Wool Growers also favored a specific duty per clean pound 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to be frank in this dis- 
cussion, as I am in all the discussions in which I participate. 
There exists a little element of injustice and a little inequality 
in that apparently a higher rate is levied on the coarser grades 
of wool. I said when I -first took the floor that I approached 
this question from a viewpoint rather friendly to the position 
taken by the Senator from Wisconsin, but I have studied the 
question as carefully as I know how and obtained all the in- 
formation possible from experts whose business it is to know, 
and there is no way under the sun that I have been able to 
figure out or that anyone has been able to figure out for me 
whereby the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin can be made workable. 

Why can it not be? Here is the difficulty about the matter: 
If the 60 per cent limitation is adopted, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin proposes, the inevitable result will be that these 
coarser, light shrinkage wools will be imported not for the pur- 
pose of carpet making—carpet wools under the terms of the 
bill come in free of duty—but they will be brought into this 
country and will be used in the manufacture of clothing. ‘There 
is no way under the sun that any expert can separate them. 
Suppose the manufacturer used so much of donskoi, a Russian 
wool, a coarse wool, and so much medium, and so much fine. 
After those wools have been worked up into the cloth there is 
no way that any expert on earth can figure out the proportions 
and say what the compensatory duty ought to be. The result 
will be—the Senator from Wisconsin did not so intend it, but 
the inevitable result will be, if this 60 per cent amendment is 
adopted—that you will have in this law a loophole, the same as 
you had in the Payne-Aldrich law. The cheaper wools will 
come in; they will be used in the manufacture of clothing; and 
while the farmer will have the 33 cents a scoured pound charged 
up against him, as a matter of fact he will not be getting it, 
while the manufacturer will be getting his compensatory duty 
and the consumer's price of clothing will not be reduced. 

The virtue of the committee proposition is that it is clear; 
that it will give to the wool producer just what it says it will 
give him. It is written on the square. It can be administered. 
I think the proposition offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
can not be administered and that it would render ineffective 
the penalty against fraudulent importations; and here is a 
peculiar situation: These coarse wools are now inordinately 
low, and consequently the rate seems to be, on an ad valorem 
basis, very high; but fashions will change. Tweeds and chev- 
iots will come into fashion, and then these wools will come up 
again, and then these rates will not be the high ad valorem 
rates that they now seem to be; but the inevitable result of the 
amendment, if it is adopted as drawn by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, will be that you will be again indirectly defrauding 
the farmer and the producer of wool without in any way bene- 
fiting the consumer, as was done in the Payne-Aldrich law of 
1909. 

So, Mr. President, because the Tariff Board and the Tariff 
Commission found officially, upon most careful investigation, 
that this method of levying the duty on the basis of the scoured 
content is the fairest and best, and because, in my very humble 
opinion, the adoption of this amendment will make a hole in 
this law that you can drive a four-horse team through, and 
will lead to the same dissatisfaction and to the same scandal 
that grew out of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law—be- 
cause I believe that, I shall vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin and in favor of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before a vote is fmally taken 
on the pending amendment, which goes to the very center of 
the whole question, I desire to say a few words on the general 
aspect and meaning of the wool schedule as I understand it. 

The rates in the wool schedule in the pending bill must be 
determined on their merits and on existing economic conditions, 
and I say this because they are constantly being compared 
with the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill. Those who are op- 
posed to the protective policy are anxious to show that the 
rates in this bill are higher than those of the tariff of 1909, 
because Schedule K in that bill, whether justly or unjustly, 
achieved a bad reputation and much unpopularity. Those who 
believe in protection and defend this bill are much concerned 
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to show that the rates here, as a Whole, are lower than those 
of the tariff of 1909, and that where they exceed them the ex- 
cess is slight and compensated elsewhere. 

It really does not matter, and ought not to matter, whether 
these rates, tested by the legal and actually enforced rates of 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, are higher, or, if tested by the theo- 
retical and also legal rates of the act of 1909, lower than those 
of the earlier law. The real question to be decided is whether, 
under existing conditions—very different from those of 1909, 
in view of the extravagantly depreciated currencies in Europe 
and of labor costs there and elsewhere—the rates here pro- 
posed will give due and sufficient protection to the American 
woolgrower and the American manufacturer of woolens. 

So far as the comparison with the act of 1909 is concerned 
the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill on the scoured content of 
‘wool was 33 cents a pound, exactly the same as that proposed 
in this bill. The difference on which the point has been made 
that these rates far exceed those of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
arises from the fact that under the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty 
was fixed on wool in the grease at 11 cents a pound with a 
differential of 22 cents for washed wool, or 33 cents for scoured 
wool, and 44 cents for cloth. 

The reason that the Payne-Aldrich duties appear lower than 
those in the pending bill is because of this arrangement in re- 
gard to the duties based on wools in the grease, which was 
accompanied by deductions for shrinkage and skirted wools, 
the result being that the woolgrower, instead of receiving 11 
cents, received 7 cents, and in many cases not over 5 cents a 
pound protection. The fact in practice was that the ostensible 
duty of 33 cents on the pound of scoured content was never 
actually received, and the woolgrower was therefore attacked 
for a very high protective duty which he never obtained. It 
was neither a fair nor an honest arrangement for either wool- 
grower, manufacturer, or consumer. 

In this bill the arrangement on wool in the grease is aban- 
doned and the rates are fixed at 33 cents flat on the scoured 
content. The Payne-Aldrich arrangement, as I thought at the 
time and still think, was especially unfair to the woolgrower, 
who was made to appear to have a high rate of protection 
which he never received. This bill, whether the rates are too 
high or too low or simply just, at least has the merit of being 
perfectly straightforward, and everyone is able to know 
exactly what the rate is. 3 

It has seemed to me that the rate might have been adjusted 
so that there could have been allowance for the cheaper wools, 
the duty of 33 cents being admittedly a perfectly proper one 
on all the fine wools. But the main object must be an effl- 
cient schedule, and one which will maintain the industry with- 
out regard to comparisons with past tariffs. The committee 
has given compensatory duties, based on the 83 cents a pound 
for scoured content, to all woolen manufacturers, and also a 
protective duty, which was a fair and necessary arrangement, 
accepted by the woolen manufacturers. It is also to be remem- 
bered that if this bill fails we are not thrown back on the 
Underwood rates but on the rates of the emergency tariff act, 
which will continue in force until a new schedule is passed. 
The rate on scoured wool under the emergency tariff is 45 cents 
a pound, and the old difficulty about shrinkage is met, or at- 
tempted to be met—for I think the same provision was in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill—by the provision that wools washed in any 
other manner than on the animal's back or on the skin shall 
be considered as scoured wool. Then there is the further pro- 
vision directed against the skirted wool of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill that wool sorted or increased in value by the rejection of 
any part of the original fleece shall bear twice the duty to 
which it would otherwise be subject, but not more than 45 cents 
per pound, which is the rate per pound on the scoured content. 

If this emergency tariff remains, which it would in the case 
of the loss of the present bill, the duty on the scoured content 
of wool would be 45 cents instead of 33 cents; and this bill 
carries a reduction, therefore, of 12 cents a pound on the 
scoured content. As I stated yesterday, the fact that over a 
hundred million pounds of woo! imported since January 1 are 
now stored in Boston in bond, awaiting the passage of this act, 
shows conclusively that those most interested know that this 
bill made law means to them a large saving in duties, a great 
reduction from the duties now existing. 

It is idle to claim, and ingenuity is wasted in trying to dem- 
onstrate, that there is no gain over the present existing law by 
the passage of this bill. The people who have invested millions 
of dollars in imported wools, who have them now in bond, are 
holding them there with the object of bringing them in under 
the bill now pending, because they know that there will be a 
great saving in the duties on wool, 
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To leave the present rates in force would be most unfortunate 
for the woolen industry, in which Massachusetts and all our 
Eastern States are so largely interested. If the 33-cent rate 
on the scoured content is materially lowered throughout, it will 
probably bring a very great reduction in the protective as well 
as the compensatory duties on all our woolen manufactures, 
and this would be a most serious injury to the thousands of 
men and women employed in the mills. We could make no re- 
ductions in cost sufficient to meet foreign competition which 
would not be fatal to our wage schedule and destroy the advan- 
tage which our operatives now get from protective duties. 

This brings me to a general consideration of the woolen in- 
dustry of the United States, including both growers and manu- 
facturers, which is too much lost sight of in differences as to 
Specific rates and duties 

I ought to say, first, that this schedule, as has been the case 
in previous bills, is the central and most important and most 
contested schedule of the whole tariff bill. If it fails, it may 
earry the whole bill down with it, and it is a schedule on which, 
in my judgment, desiring, as I do, to pass a bill, and a pro- 
tective bill, it is essential that we should unite. If further 
changes can be made in conference, well and good; but I 
think our duty now is to pass this bill, for the sake of the 
tariff itself, and the question now pending, of course, strikes 
at the basic element in the wool schedule, the duties on the 
wool, 

There are certain industries and certain manufactured ar- 
ticles which have a character entirely different from the 
productions of most industries, valuable as they all are. I 
refer to those, very few in number, which, in addition to their 
importance to our industrial life and to the diversification and 
increase of employment, are also vital to the defense of the 
eountry in case of war or to the daily needs and economic 

existence of the people at large. Sugar is a case in point. The 
control of the sea by Great Britain during the Napoleonic 
wars, when the sugar consumed in Europe and elsewhere was 
cane sugar, meant the deprivation of this essential article of 
consumption to the people of Europe. Napoleon, therefore, 
started the industry of beet sugar in France. The beet-sugar 
industry could only be built up by bounties and protective duties 
or other special encouragements in the face of the competition 
of the cane sugars, but Napoleon believed that it was so vitally 
necessary to national independence that any cost almost was 
justified. One country after another in Europe followed the 
policy of France until the production of beet sugar in France, 
Germany, and Russia, to go no further, reached immense pro- 
portions under Government encouragement and finally caused 
such a surplus in the world’s supply of sugar that the price of 
sugar fell very low and resulted in the ruin of many of the 
sugar islands which were obliged to compete in all the prin- 
cipal markets without the encouragement and help of the Goy- 
ernment exercised through bounties or highly protective duties. 

When the beet-sugar industry of Europe was abnormally di- 
minished, and in many cases extinguished, by the Great War, 
we all remember what the difficulties and what the suffering 
produced by the shortage of sugar were and the high prices 
which it commanded, because at first the cane-sugar regions 
were not prepared to meet the sudden and high pressure of a 
world demand. I use this merely as an Illustration of the 
proposition as to the existence of certain articles which have 
an essentially necessary character apart from economic or in- 
dustrial uses. Sugur is an article of food consumption which 
the nations have deemed of such importance that they have 
been willing to speyd enormous sums in the way of bounties 
and protective duties and privileges to stimulate its produc- 
tion. It is not at all a simple case of protection. It repre- 
sents the endeavor of nations to make provision for times of 
danger by assuring the production of an essential article of 
food. We had the same experience in regard to dyes, 

Germany had established a practical monopoly in the making 
of dyes and chemicals, The war came and the nations which 
had been relying for their industries and for their defense on 
German imports found themselves without any dyes, either for 
commercial use or for the production of explosives; and we all 
know of the money and energy which were expended in build- 
ing up the dye industry and endeavoring by embargoes, as well 
as high duties, to establish the industry generally that each 
nation might be sure of the industry in its own country, and 
thus avoid the perils to which they all had before been exposed, 

To take the Illustration of war alone, it is as necessary to 
clothe the soldier as it is to arm him. It is as essential in time 

“of peace to be able to clothe the people by our own industries 
without being helplessly dependent on foreign countries as it 
is to provide for and supply all the foodstuffs necessary to sus- 
tain life. Woolgrowing and the woolen industry have, therefore, 


an Importance to every nation which is not shared b th 
industry except cotton, and in the case of cotton we ake Wolk 
protected, as the Senator from South Carolina pointed out the 
other day, by the fact that American cotton possesses a quality 
with which no other country growing cotton can compete, ex- 
cept to a very limited degree. With wool, the situation is dif- 
ferent, for it requires two widely distinct industries to support 
it. In the first place, it is necessary to have sheep. Our sheep 
had increased to 52,000,000 in 1910 and touched at one time 
62,000,000. They have now declined to 45,000,000, practically the 
same number as we had in 1890 when, of course, the demand 
for wool was very much less than it is to-day. This decline is 
probably owing to the diminution in the great ranges where our 
sheep were pastured, and this diminution has not been met by 
small flocks kept by individual farmers which in the aggregate, 
if restored, would probably more than make up for all the loss 
of the ranges, 

There are many countries crowded in 
which nevertheless raise large numbers of sheep and produce 
a great deal of wool. That is true of Great Britain to a very 
high degree and simply proves that sheep can be successfully 
produced in great numbers in a country which for agricultural 
purposes is practically all in the hands of farmers, There is 
no reason of climate or pasture to prevent the existence of large 
numbers of these small flocks kept by farmers throughout all 
the Northern States, at least, of the Union, but for some reason 
it is not done. I have heard various causes mentioned, but my 
own judgment would be that the main cause 18 economic; that 
is, that it is very difficult in the United States to get the neces- 
sary labor, and the rate of wages is, of course, very high. It 
seems to me a matter of the first importance to the United States 
to increase and maintain the sheep, and under our economic 
conditions, as conditions now exist, this is impossible, especially 
as the ranges diminish, without tariff protection. This will not, 
in my judgment, be sufficient in the long run, and I hope to see 
both State and Nation take steps to develop sheep raising and 
encourage the farmers to restore the small flocks, which must in 
the end be the constant and most trustworthy source of supply. 

As the question stands to-day, it seems to me that the wool- 
grower and the sheep owner, unless we wish to have this 
great Industry extinguished, can not live in competition with 
the vast and unoccupied spaces of Australia, for example, or 
the cheaper labor of Europe unless they are emply protected, 
and the sheep industry and the wool which we get from the 
sheep are essential not only to the industries of the country 
but still more to its safety and well-being in times of stress. 
This makes inevitable a high rate of duty on American wools 
fully justified alike by every principle of protection and by the 
highest interests of the country, apart from the value which 
is derived from the building up of any useful and important 
industry. Therefore, assuming that the woolgrower must 
receive a generous rate of protection, the other branch of the 
woolen Industry, the manufacturing, must also be sustained. 
We have to meet the competition of lower rates of wages in 
manufacturing wool. We have to maintain a scale of wages 
higher than other countries, the reduction of which would be a 
most severe injury to thousands of operatives, and the American 
woolen mills are also vitally necessary to the woolgrower. 

The interests, therefore, of both the woolgrower and the 
woolen manufacturer run together and are, in fact, inseparable, 
and they must be prepared to help each other and not suppose 
for a moment that one can live if the other is destroyed. If the 
raising of sheep is extinguished in the United States, the manu- 
facturers of woolens will go with it for thev will be in the first 
place at the mercy of the foreign woolgrower, who can put 
them out of business at any moment, and who will be interested 
in doing so in order to benefit his own mills and factories. The 
State which I represent is one of the States chiefly interested 
in the manufacture of woolens, and it would be an almost 
ruinous disaster to the State to have these woolen industries, 
which have gone on for so many years, broken down and de- 
stroyed. In order to maintain them, they must have protection 
and a like protection must be given to the merican wool- 
grower. My native city of Boston is the great wool market 
of the United States, a fact in which I take a great deal of 
pride. It is the center of the trade, and that trade would 
vanish if the mills which consume the wool were to be injured 
or broken down or if American wools were to disappear from the 
market, 

Those of us who represent manufacturing States must make 
up our minds that the well-being of the woolgrower is fully 
as important to us as the well-being of our own marufacturer, 
and the woolgrower on the other side must understand that the 
American manufacturer is vital to the maintenance and pros- 
perity of his flocks. If, instead of helping each other, they at- 
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tack each other there can be but one end; for separated both will 
be ruined; united both will be maintained by the good sense 
of the American people, who use and consume their product 
and who must realize the enormous value of the production 
of wool and the accompanying production of woolens not only 
to the industrial success of the United States but to its safety 
in times of danger. 

If we have no American wool, there will be no competition 
with the foreigner, and consumers would bitterly regret the 
day when they were left to the tender mercies of foreign wool- 
growers. If we have no manufactures, the woolgrower will 
have no domestic market and will be driven from the field. 
The strength of a nation does not rest on political, physical, 
and intellectual independence alone. Economic independence is 
as essential as any of the others. If a nation in the largest 
sense is to endure, to be at once safe and powerful, it must be, so 
far as possible, economically independent. It must be able to 
care for itself in the dark hours in the essential elements by 
which civilized life is made possible, One of those elements 
ranking with food in importance is the ability to clothe itself, 
and in our climate there must be warm clothing. Before the 
days of factories and machinery the sheep were in every 
farmstead and the spinning wheel in every house. When John 
Ball was leading the Wat Tyler insurrection he preached from 
a text of his own, now very familiar: 

When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 

We do not now associate Eve with a spinning wheel, but the 
English laboring man and peasant did so in 1381 and could 
only picture their condition by a man digging and a woman 
spinning. The making of warm clothing from first the skins, 
then the hair, fur, or fleece of animals is one of man's earliest 
instincts and is a true one. The Chancellor of Great Britain 
sits. upon a wool-sack emblem of the foundation of England’s 
trade and prosperity. Every nation must be able to clothe 
itself. We can not afford to have this power lost or dissipated 
in; our modern, mechanical civilization when it flourished in the 
earliest days before the roar of machinery was heard in the 
land. We must maintain the woolgrower and the spinner of 
wool always, for their work makes an element in the complete- 
ness of our independence as a nation. Our duty is to see that 
they. are protected against a competition deadly to the Ameri- 
can standard of living and that they shall both have an assur- 
ance of profit which will amply repay their toil and enlarge 
their opportunities and their field of industry. This does not 
rest merely on the policy of protection of which it is a vital 
part, but on the greater law of self-preservation, 

The cry that the retailer is going to raise the price is the cry 
of the moment, for the benefit of the politics of the moment; 
but under this question of the protection of the woolgrower and 
the wool spinner lies one of the basic principles of our economic 
independence. An increase in the raising of sheep in the United 
States is. well worth all the money the people will ever spend 
upon those interests to make us, in peace or war, in sunshine 
or in storm, always independent, so that. under any pressure 
which may come we shall always be able to clothe our own 

ple, . 

. Mr. President, I feel very deeply the importance 
of this schedule, and whether I agree with every rate in it or 
not does not greatly matter. One great purpose of this bill is 
what ought to be one of the chief purposes of every other tariff 
bill, to give the woolgrower and the wool spinner alike protec- 
tion enough to make their industries profitable and inviting to 
them. No money could be better spent, if we have to spend the 
money, and it would do the States no harm if they went further 
and gave more direct encouragement to the farmer in the rais- 
ing of his sheep, That is the underlying reason why the wool 
schedule is always the central and the most contested schedule 
of every tariff bill, because it is the schedule that is more im- 
portant to the welfare and independence of the country than 
any other single industry. The people of the United States 
can not permit themselves for a moment to fall into a condi- 
tion where they must look to other nations to be clothed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have discussed the wool 
tariff on several occasions and I shall take but a few minutes 
at this time to discnss the pending amendment. To my mind 
it is a tragedy. that the live-stock industry of the country must 
every few years fight for its very existence. The foundation 
of all government rests upon the fertility of the soil: Live 
stock is nature's remedy for keeping up the fertility of the soil. 


It is not necessary that live stock must be kept on every furm. 


It is not necessary that the barnyard should be cleaned out and 
its output distributed upon the farm. But it is necessary to 


grow something upon the farm that live stock consumes. If 


we are going to keep up the fertility of the soil we must have 


a crop rotation of the proper kind. Corn takes very little of 
the fertility of the soil where there is proper cultivation, but it 
requires live stock to make a market for corn. So on down the 
line. If we are going to maintain the fertility of our soil we 
either have to have live stock upon the farm or grow those crops" 
that live stock consumes. Wheat, sugar beets, practically 
everything that the human consumes tends to exhaust the soil; 
but clover, corn properly cultivated, practically everything 
that live stock co is a fertilizer to the soil and places 
in the soil the nitrogen which is exhausted by the crop that the 
human consumes, 

That is borne out by the history of civilization. When. the 
soil of any nation has been exhausted the virile forces of the 
manhood of that country have gone down with the soil. It was 
true of Rome. When Rome went down to destruction they were 
only growing in that empire 4 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
If you will show me a farm anywhere where live stock has been 
maintained since the plow turned over the first furrow, I will 
show you a farm where the soil is just as rich as it was when 
it was first cultivated. Show me a farm where live stock has 
not been maintained or some crop has not been grown that 
live stock consumes and I will show you a farm where the soil 
has deteriorated; and I will also show you, if the struggle is 
too long continued, where the citizenship, like the soil, has 
gone backward. Only a few years ago in the great State of 
Ohio one-third of the male population of two counties of that 
great State were indicted for selling their votes. Investiga- 
tion in those counties showed that the soil was so depleted that 
it was practically impossible for those who cultivated it to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

So it seems to me strange that an industry which is so vital 
to civilization and to the life of the Nation must make a fight 
for its existence in this way. I am very glad to hear the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] speak as he has 
of the great live-stock industry, because I have always felt that 
all the people of Massachusetts were not against that great indus- 
try. If we listened to the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WatsH], we would be inclined to conclude that they 
do not believe in Massachusetts that it is possible for the sheep 
industry to exist in America; in other words, that it is a 
pioneer industry, which soon passes away; that as soon as the 
country becomes settled other live stock and other industries 
take its place, and that the sheep industry, like the hemp indus- 
try, which was once a great industry in America, passes away 
in a few years after we come to a permanent settlement of 
the country. That is not true in the West. It is not true in 
any part of this great country of ours. 

I want to read something about the number of sheep in the 
country to show the junior Senator from Massachusetts that 
away back in 1840, before there was a sheep west of the Mis- 
souri River, the number of sheep in the country was not incon- 
siderable. I shall read only the millions. In 1840 there were 
19,000,000 sheep in the United States; in 1850, 21,000,000; in 
1860, 22,000,000; in 1870, 40,000,000. At that time; including 
Texas and all the States west of the Missouri River, there were 
only 4,000,000 sheep in the Western States. In 1880 there were 
40,000,000 sheep, and at that time we had but 18,000,000 sheep 
west of the Missouri River. The peak in the number of sheep 
in the country was reached in 1908, when we had 63,964,876; 
I ask permission that the table to which I have referred may 
be printed in the Ryconp without reading. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair), With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Sheep population in United States, 1840-1920. 
[Source : Statistical Abstract, 1920.] 
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Sheep population in United States, 1840-190 Continued. 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the present tariff bill is not 
an increase over any protection that has ever been given to the 
sheep industry heretofore. In fact, it is a material reduction 
from most tariff rates, with the exception of those in the Ding- 
ley law and the Payne-Aldrich law. If we go back to 1867, 
we find that we had a duty then of 10 cents a pound upon wool 
which was valued at more than 32 cents and an ad valorem 
duty of 11 per cent, which was equivalent to 13.5 cents; when 
valued at more than 32 cents a pound the duty was 12 cents 
and 10 per cent ad valorem, an equivalent duty of 13.2 cents 
per pound. 

The act of 1872 reduced the duty to 9 cents a pound when 
valued at 32 cents and 9.9 per cent ad valorem, or 12.2 cents; 
when valued at more than 32 cents a pound it was 10.8 cents 
a pound and 9 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 13.7 cents. 
The act of 1872 was a horizontal decrease of 10 per cent, which 
accounts for the percentages shown. In the act of 1875 duties 
were restored—that is, the 10 per cent was restored—and the 
duties made the same as in the act of 1867. 

In the act of 1888 the duty on wool valued at 32 cents a 
pound was fixed at 10 cents a pound, and over 32 cents a pound 
at 12 cents. So that it might be said the average duty on first 
and second class wools, or that grade of wools, was about 11 
cents a pound. Then came the act of 1890, which gave 11 
cents a pound and 12 cents a pound; that is, 11 cents on first- 
class wool and 12 cents on second-class wool. Then came the 
act of 1894 placing wool on the free list. The act of 1897 fixed 
the duties of 11 cents and 12 cents, respectively. In the act of 
1900 there was no change. Under the act of 1913 wool again 
went on the free list. 

Then the emergency bill was passed in 1921, giving the high- 
est duty to wool ever known in this country—a rate of 15 cents 
on the grease pound, 30 cents washed, and 45 cents scoured. 

So the rate in the pending bill may be said to be the same 
as in the Payne-Aldrich law so far as the grease duty is con- 
cerned, with a difference that the pending bill bases it on the 
scoured content. It is merely going to give the woolgrowers 
of the country, in my judgment, somewhere near the full duty. 
They have never had the full amount of the duty, and never 
will have it, even with the emergency tariff rate of 45 cents a 

und. 
vorne manufacturer is the sole market for the American wool- 
grower. He buys his wool on the market just as cheaply as 
he can, and he always succeeds in beating the price down below 
the amount of the duty. On Ohio fine unwashed wool to-day 
we are getting a benefit of 85 cents a pound protection and not 
45 cents. On territory fine staple we are getting a benefit of 
86 cents a pound and not 45 cents. On Ohio half blood we are 
getting 25 cents protection and on territory half blood 30 cents; 
that is, when we take the market price in London and the 
market price in Boston. There ought to be by every right a 
difference of 45 cents, the full amount of the duty, but the 


manufacturer never has paid it, and he never will pay it. 
is not paying it now. 

On territory quarters we are getting 25 cents duty and on 
territory low quarters we are getting 23 cents protection, and 
not 45 cents. On territory braids we are getting 19 cents pro- 
tection, and not 45 cents. So the manufacturer in this case has 
26 cents protection more than he is entitled to, and the wool- 
grower gets that much less, 

I have discussed the question of the tariff on wool and gone 
into Schedule K. I shall not take the time of the Senate to go 
into 5 further, I think the country has heard enough of Sched- 
ule K. 

The Tariff Board finds the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion in this country as compared with the Argentine of a pound 
of all classes of wool is 34.6 cents. That is the difference be- 
tween the cost of production in this country and the cost of pro- 
duction in the Argentine. So we are not getting on any class 
of our wool the actual cost of production at all. When we com- 
pare with New Zealand and Australia, where one man cares for 
20,000 sheep the year round and where his total forage cost is 
only 9 cents a head, 33 cents a pound is not going to protect the 
American woolgrower at all. 

Now, I want to take up Mr. Goldman’s letter for just a mo- 
ment, because the schedule which I placed in the Recorp the 
other day was not quite correct when it comes to the average 
weight in a suit of clothes, The Tariff Board finds the average 
weight is 12 ounces and that it takes 34 yards of 12-ounce cloth 
to make a suit of clothes. When credit is given for all the 
waste that takes place from the time the wool is scoured down 
to the tailor’s clippings, 3 pounds of scoured wool make 31 
yards of 12-ounce weight, the average weight of which men’s 
clothes are made, and yet Mr. Goldman says that a tariff of 33 
cents is going to increase the price of a suit of clothes $4. 

With the duty at the present time 45 cents, and Ohio fine 
unwashed Delaine wool worth $1.31, all the wool in an all-wool 
suit of clothes costs only $3.93. When this bill is passed there 
is going to be a reduction on the scoured basis of 12 cents a 
pound, and by every right there ought to be a reduction in the 
price of the suit of clothes. Territory fine staple wool sells at 
the present time in Boston for $1.26 cents, and in a suit of 
clothes made of such wool all wool will cost $3.78. Ohio half 
blood sells at the present time in Boston for $1.08, and the 
wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to cost 
$3.24. Territory half-blood wool sells at $1.15 in Boston, and 
all the wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to 
cost $3.45. Territory three-eighths staple wool sells for 89 
cents in Boston, and all the wool in a suit of clothes made from 
such wool is going to cost $2.67. Territory quarter-blood wool 
sells in Boston at the present time at 72 cents per scoured 
pound—and these are all scoured pounds which I have been 
discussing—and all the wool in a suit of clothes made of that 
grade is going to cost but $2.16. ‘Territory low-quarter wool 
sells at the present time at 56 cents a pound in Boston, and all 
the wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to 
cost $1.68. 

Then coming to braid wool, selling at the present time for 44 
cents, all the wool in the suit of clothes, if Senators please, 
made of that class of wool is going to cost only $1.32, and this 
is with a duty of 45 cents a pound. There is not a man in 
America who is so poor that he can not afford to pay even $3.93 
for the wool in a suit of clothes, if he can be assured that it is 
all wool and not shoddy. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, so long as we know that 
the farmer is not getting the cost of production, if we are go- 
ing to save the life of this industry, which is so vital to the 
American people, and assists so markedly in keeping up the 
fertility of the soil, we should retain the rate of 33 cents per 
pound proposed by the committee. If we cut the rate, it can 
have but one effect, and that is to do serious injury to a great 
industry which we ought to encourage, and as to which there 
should be no division of opinion at all on the question whether 
or not it should live or perish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this proposal was made 
last Saturday I thought it could be successfully worked out 
and properly administered on goods entering our ports. When 
I attempted, however, to frame a provision for the purpose of 
carrying the proposed amendment into effect and to apply it to 
the various stages from the wool to the cloth as the wool would 
pass through the woolen mill, I found that it was a most diffi- 
cult thing. I thought, perhaps, it could be worked out on 
medium wool, and yet my experience told me, before even try- 
ing the experiment, that it would be next to impossible of ad- 
ministration. I soon learned that that was the case when I 
took into consideration as to each bracket of this paragraph, 
that the wool of which the cloth was made was medium wool. 
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I then undertook to provide for quarter bloods, which are 
known as 50 English, quality, knowing to how fine a thread 
that wool can be drawn out and the character of goods into 
which such wool goes. I thought, perhaps, in that instance the 
proposal could be worked out and meet every situation. That, 
too, Mr. President, proved a failure after a study of hours and 
hours. I spent nearly all of last Saturday evening and a con- 
siderable portion of the Sabbath trying to frame some provision 
whereby not only the woolgrower himself would be protected, 
but the manufacturer should not proportionately receive any 
more compensatory duty than was given to the woolgrower. 
After all the study that I have been able to give to the subject, 
in the light of the experience which I have had in handling 
wools and yarns, I am compelled to say to the Senate that the 
provision is impossible of administration. 

I want to tell the Senate why it is impossible. For instance, 
take cheviots and tweeds, which are made of a coarser wool 
than are the cassimeres. They do not require the same fineness 
in the thread, either in the warp or in the filling. A manufac- 
turer can take a good medium wool, mix into that wool 10 or 
20 per cent of the low-grade wool, make the thread that goes 
into a tweed or a cheviot out of the mixture of those wools, and 
no appraiser at any port of entry can ever tell what proportion 
of that wool is course wool and what proportion of it is medium 
wool. It can not be done. 

Mr. President, if we lower the rate to 60 per cent in a case of 
that kind, under the abnormal prices of to-day, we can not go 
to the cloth paragraph and change the compensatory duty upon 
ag wool which enters into tweeds or cheviots; that would be 
unfair. 

Again I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the prices of coarse wools to-day are abnormal. Taking 
the world market, never in the history of the world has the differ- 
ence between the prices of the fine wools and the prices of the 
coarse wools been so great. If there should be a normal demand 
for the coarse wools—and there will be at some time in the 
near future just as surely as the wool is grown—the abnormal 
prices for coarse wools will not be maintained. As I said last 
evening, taking the quotations of the London market each week, 
it will be found that the coarse wools are not now salable. 
They have been forced down, on the scoured basis, as low as 14 
cents, and yet they can not be sold because there is no demand 
for them. I have bought coarse wools many times and I have 
paid for them as high a price as I have for the finest wool. I 
remember upon one occasion when cheviots were in fashion and 
ns one in the United States would wear anything else during 
that season, the price of the coarse wools went higher than the 
price of the fine wools. If the prices return to normal, if the 
price of the coarse wools should become even one-half of the 
price of the fine wools, then the rates which we propose here are 
not going to be excessive. 


But, Mr. President, we allow a compensatory duty on the 


wool as it is, based upon normal prices, and when that basis is 
disturbed, if it shall be disturbed, the compensatory duty to 
the manufacturer then becomes unjust when the prices are low, 
and it would not be just to the manufacturer when they are 
exceedingly high. So this bill is framed upon that basis. As 
we reach each paragraph of this schedule Senators will notice 
that the compensatory duties vary in the different paragraphs. 
As I have said, the compensatory duty depends upon the price 
of the goods by the square yard or the pound. That is the only 
way we can tell whether the goods are all wool or whether 
they are a mixture of low-grade wool with fine wool or a mix- 
ture of wool and cotton or whether there is a cotton warp and 
a wool filling. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator to say that the 
only way to make the compensatory duty to the manufacturer 
is to have an equal specitic duty per pound on all grades of 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. On all grades of wool whenever there is a com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. Then, we are obliged to have a 
rate of duty either too low on one class of wools or too high on 
another. 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends upon the price of the wool, I 
will say to the Senator; but the compensatory duties, as I said 
before, are not the same. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I appreciate that, but I understand the 
Senator to say that a compensatory duty can not be made 
unless the rate of duty per pound is the same on all grades 
of wool. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not put it that broadly— 
all grades of wool used in the cloth. I will say to tLe Senator 
that that is the only plan which can be properly administered ; 
but you know from the price of the goods that it is not fine 
wool, nor is it all wool, and you know whether it is a mixture 
or whether it is not. Therefore the compensatory duty is dif- 
ferent all the way through the bill, and that is the only way 
in which it can be handled. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The question which has been suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota is one which I think I referred to 
on yesterday, and it is a very pertinent question; but if you 
are going to place a specific duty of 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured content of wool, whether it is of the coarser or cheaper 
grade or the other grade, ought you not to go further and pro- 
vide also that there shall be a specific duty of so much per 
yard on the cloth, whether it is made out of the cheaper wool or 
the higher-priced wool, whether it is worth 50 cents a yard 
or $5 a yard? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think so, and that is the 
reason why the compensatory duty is different in the various 
paragraphs according to the value of goods. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, it must follow, I should 
think—at least, it is a fair argument—that the first plan is 
wrong, if you have a different duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that this is the 
theory: If the Senator will take the bill he will notice certain 
rates upon wool waste, beginning with mungo and advancing 
in value until you get to noils, and the rates upon all of those 
wool wastes are different, and they are worked out upon the 
difference in the value of them as mixtures with the wool. 

Now, in some goods you can use a hard-end waste. In other 
goods you can not do so. In fine goods you can use the soft 
ends up to the time that they are made into a sliver or a 
roving, or the soft ends that may be taken from the spinning 
mule that have not been twisted, that have fallen as roving to 
the floor. That kind of waste is just as good and a little better 
than the wool itself, particularly the clean content of the wool; 
and, if the Senator will notice, throughout the bill that has 
been taken into consideration in the compensatory duties that 
are given on that class of goods. 

For instance, Mr. President, we know that if we make à real 
fine piece of goods there is no waste in it. It has to be made 
of pure wool, because they can not draw the threads fine 
enough if they have waste in it, or in some cases finish it satis- 
factorily. We know this from experience in the manufacture of 
cloth; but when we have a tweed or a cheviot with a 20 filling 
or an 18 filling or a 22 warp we know that the manufacturer 
need not put all wool in the cloth. We know that he is going 
to use some of the wool waste that he makes in his mill. In 
many cases they can use 10 per cent of cotton in yarns and 
nobody would ever detect it unless you should take a sulphuric- 
acid bath and put the yarn or the cloth in it and have all of 
the wool eaten out, leaving the cotton itself, and that will 
give you the percentage of the cotton that is in the yarn or 
cloth. That is the only way you can test it, It can not be 
tested in any other way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from Wisconsin yesterday to say that if the amendment 
which he tenders is adopted, he will look to the committee 
with confidence, as I understood him, to arrange in some way 
so that the compensatory duty should be sealed accordingly. 
I understand the Senator from Utah now to say that the com- 
mittee, having wrestled with that problem, finds it an im- 
possible one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was merely going to say, in 
that event, that while I must confess that I feel rather favor- 
ably disposed toward the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin 

Mr. SMOOT. So did I, when it was first offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, however, that has to 
be worked out; and if the committee is unable to present a 
plan for equalizing the compensatory duty, of course we shall 
naturally look to the Senator from Wisconsin to take care of 
that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
the committee has had the appraisers from the port of New 
York, it has had the men from the Tar ff Commission, and they 
all say that the provision can not be administered; und I will 
call attention to some classes of goods where it can not be 
administered. 
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For years and years the Provo Mills made tricots—tricots 
that were known from one end of this country to the other. 
The light-weight tricots—that is, the 14-ounce tricots—we could 


not back at all. They had to be all straight medium wool in 
filling and warp; but when we came to make the heavy-weight 
tricot, the 18 to 20 ounce tricot, we would put a backing on it, 
and it was made of a coarser class of wool, and no manufac- 
turer would think of doing otherwise. It would be economically 
wrong. The heavy-weight cloth with the backing of coarse 
wool is just as good as if it were all fine wool, but every face 
thread upon that cloth was a fine thread made of fine wool. 

For instance, Mr. President, take overcoating. Take a 27 
ounce overcoating or a 24-ounce overcoating. Nobody is going 
to make an overcoating of a certain kind unless he puts a 
backing upon it. The threads upon the face are all fine threads 
if it is a first-class overcoating. Of course if it is a coarse over- 
coating they would not be, because then you would not require 
the thread to be fine and it would not be affected in the least; 
but it would be if you were going to have a fine-faced overcoat- 
ing, and in those cases I do not believe there is a living soul 
who can tell what proportion of medium or coarse wool there 
is unless you take the cloth all to pieces, and even then I doubt 
whether it can be done. 

If it were part cotton, or if it were a vegetable fiber of any 
kind that was used as a mixture with wool, that is very easy 
to tell, because all you have to do is to put it into a sulphuric- 
acid bath, eat the wool out, take the cotton left and weigh it, 
and you know just what proportion there was used of cotton 
and wool. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one moment? 0 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator propose to levy on im- 
ported cloth, the cheapest kind of cloth, made from part coarse 
wool, the same rate of duty ss on the fine cloths? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that it does not cost as 
much per yard to make, z 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not cost as much to make because 
part of it is cheap wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but let me tell the Senator 
what difference there is in the labor cost. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If you are going to determine what part 
is cheap wool and reduce the duty on the cloth because of that, 
why can you not determine it where you have different rates 
of duty on the different grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because one is determined on the size of the 
thread and the value, and in the other case it is indeterminable 
because of the fact that you do not know what proportions 
were used. You can not do it because both grades are wool, a 
coarse wool and a fine wool. 

For instance, take paragraph 1109: 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 cents per 
pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, 

After reading that I am going to answer the Senator's ques- 
tion: “Why is that compensatory rate given, and why is 40 
per cent given upon that as a protective rate instead of 50, or, 
as the bill was originally reported, 55?“ This is the reason: 
In the first place, we know that that cloth at 60 cents a pound 
can not be all wool; that the threads of that cloth probably 
have part cotton in them and more than likely 50 per cent of 
wool waste—perhaps hard end waste, perhaps roving waste— 
and if you made a thread as coarse as No. 8, there is hardly 
any waste that you could not put in and secure that fineness of 
thread; and, to explain, when you are spinning that thread, if 
it is No. 18, that would mean that from a pound of wool a 
thread had to be spun 18 times 540 yards. That is what that 
means. If you have a fine cloth with a No. 40 thread, that 
means that 1 pound of wool has to be spun 40 times 540 yards 
into a thread. I explained the principle when the long-staple 
cotton was up, and the same thing applies to wool that applied 
to cotton, with the exception that cotton takes 840 yards to the 
number and wool takes 540 yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask, in connection with the 
illustration that the Senator gives 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one minute, until I finish this. Then, 
again, Mr, President, on the cloth that will fall under this 
paragraph, with 26 gents a pound compensatory duty instead of 
49—just a little over half—when that is put into the loom and 


woven into a piece of cloth, I do not suppose there would be a 


piece that would fall under that value that would have more 


than 24 picks to the square inch. You take a fine piece of 
cloth and it has many times 60. The loom can run at just 
exactly the same speed or the same number of picks per inch 
on one as it can on the other. It takes more than twice the 
time to weave a yard of the one cloth that it does to weave 
the other, 

That is why we have 40 per cent instead of 50 per cent as the 
protective duty, and so it goes through all of the paragraphs of 
this bill. They are made upon the basis of what goes into the 
wool, and they are made upon the basis of how finely that wool 
must be drawn into a thread; and then the protective rate is 
given upon the character of the cloth and the cost of producing 
that and making it into cloth, 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, taking the illustration the 
Senator gives, in the case of the first fabric, where it is valued 
at not more than 60 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound com- 
pensatory duty is provided. 

Mr, SMOOT, Yes. F 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I should like to ask the Senator what 
duty would be provided if that was all pure wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that it 
could not be all pure wool at 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am asking, for my purposes, what it would 
be. I am not asking what it could be. If it was all pure wool, 
what compensatory duty would be provided? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was a fine cloth 

Mr. LENROOT. No; of this cloth, weighing not more than 
4 ounces per square yard. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be made of pure fine wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether made or not, if it was all wool— 
and it could be all wool, of course; could it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; it could be all wool, but not at that price. 

Mr. LENROOT, I am not speaking about the price; I am 
getting the fact. If the fabric covered by this first clause was 
all wool, what compensatory duty would be provided? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be 49 cents; but I want to say to the 
Senator that such a case would not be known in commerce. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another thing. I am asking the 
Senator a question, and I shall be obliged if he will confine 
himself to the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then the committee, ia fixing 
this compensatory duty, figured that there would be twenty-six 
forty-ninths. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the value of twenty-six forty-ninths. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, will the Senator inform the Senate 
how much wool the committee figured would go into this woven 
fabric under this clause? 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, that cloth will first have cotton 
warp, and that is a very small weight in the cloth itself. They 
can make that thread out of 75 per cent waste easily, and there 
would be a balance of about 20 per cent wool. We calculate 
the duties which are imposed on the different wastes with their 
rate of duty that would enter into that cloth. 

I want to say that in a mill—I do not care what kind of a 
mill it is—they can not make cloth or yarn or any other fabric 
without waste, and that waste has to be taken care of. Some 
mills make the most of it into blankets, others into low-grade 
cloths, and some sell their waste. i 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
in this fabric weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard 
one piece of fabric may contain more pure wool thau another? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the manufacturer would have to put 
about the same proportion in the goods that fall under the 60 
cents a pound classification, or else he could not compete with 
other manufacturers who did. You would have to take about 
the proportions I stated in order to get the cloth within the 60 
cents a pound classification. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does any of the fabric which comes under 
this clause sell at less than 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any, it is very little indeed. That is 
the lowest bracket I can think of that could be included in the 
wool schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take the next clause, “ valued at more than 


60 cents, but not more than 80 cents per pound,“ 40 cents per 


pound compensatory. Does the same amount of wool come into 
that piece of fabric under that clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean on the spread? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I should think there would be a difference, 
because the amount of the wool that goes into it regulates the 
price of the cloth. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Yet you give 40 cents compensatory duty, 
irrespective of the amount of wool in the fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely, and you can not help it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I am getting at. The 
Senator now admits that the committee is unable to determine 
the exact compensatory duty with reference to what is already 
in the bill, but because it can not determine the exact com- 
pensatory duty under my amendment he thinks it is impossible. 
That is the position in which the Senator finds himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference between the one and 
the other. This duty can be administered. When this enters the 
port of entry we know the value of it; we know the value is 
between 60 and 80 cents; and therefore the provision can be ad- 
ministered.. The price will greatly depend on the amount of 


waste and the amount of wool that is in the cloth, and the 


manufacturer who manufactures that knows what is in it, and 
his competitor must know what is in it, and perhaps within that 
bracket we will have 65 cents, 70 cents, 75 cents, 80 cents; but 
when you compare the 65-cent cloth with the 80-cent cloth you 
will find that there is quite a difference in the fabric itself. 
But the provision can be administered, whereas the other can 
not be administered, because you can not tell whether there are 
two grades of wool in the cloth or not. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I worked 
as hard upon that proposition, to carry out his thought, as it 
was possible for me to do. I gave the very best that was in me 
in an effort to reach a conclusion in favor of his amendment, 
with a view of putting it in the bill. I know what will come. I 
know that what the Senator has said will be hawked from one 
end of this country to the other, that a certain grade of wool 
which will enter into the making of cloth will bear 139 per cent 
duty. That would be true under the conditions if it were not 
for the competition between the manufacturers themselves, just 
the same as it was true that there were 12 blankets brought into 
the United States in 1909 which bore an ad valorem rate of 485 
per cent. 

If anyone can tell me how we can overcome that and at the 
same time carry out the theory of the compensatory duty for 
the woolgrower and give him 33 cents upon the wools he grows, 
I am perfectly willing to support it, and I would be delighted if it 
could be done. If it could be done, I would stand here side by 
side with the Senator from Wisconsin and fight for it from 
beginning to end. But such a duty can not be administered. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the present low value of 
the low grade of wool, which is under discussion, is simply 
temporary, and that it is low on account of the great surplus 
that accumulated during the war; that it is a drug on the 
market, and that if that wool should increase ultimately in 
value from its pre-war value, which was about 31 cents, as the 
finer wools have increased, the values would likely increase to 
about 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator came into the Chamber I 
told the Senate that many times I have paid more for coarse 
wool, per clean content, than I have for the fine, and I also 
said that prices were abnormal all over the world as a result 
of conditions brought about in part by the war. 

Mr, BURSUM. Is there not just as much reason for an 
antidumping clause in this bill as there was at the time we 
passed the emergency tariff bill? Do not the same conditions 
exist with reference to the surplus of woo! in the world market 
to-day as existed in the case of the commodities we sought to 
protect with an antidumping clause in the emergency tariff 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that no antidumping law would 
apply to this class of wool under conditions existing in the 
world to-day, because of the fact that they are offering that 
wool to anyone in the world, to their own people, or to anybody 
who will take it, at the prices at which they are offering it to 
America. So an antidumping law would not apply to that at 
all. It is a condition existing in the wool market to-day, and 
nothing can change that until there is a change in the style 
of goods, and when that change comes you will see that the 
prices of these wools, which are so abnormal to-day, will rise 
not a hundred per cent but 200 per cent or more. If I wanted 
to speculate in wool to-day and I had the money available, there 
is nothing in all the world in which I could be surer of getting 
an immense profit than in the purchase of these coarse wools 
in the markets of the world to-day. 

All you will have to do is to hold them until the cheviot or 
tweed style is in vogue, until there is a demand for that, and 
you will see the price go up, as it has when these wools are 
being used, not only in the United States but in the world. It 
is bound to come. It is just as sure to come as is the sun to 
rise to-morrow morning. I can not say whether it will be next 
year or two years from now, but I am sure that it will come, as 
it always has in the past. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if that is true, then when 
the Senate seeks to place the same specific duty on these wools 
it would be guaranteeing the speculation and the investment in 
these cheaper-grade wools to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido not think so. I do not think it would have 
that effect at all. If I were going to buy wools, I would not 
buy them in this country. I would buy them on the London 
market and have them held. My insurance would be less there, 
and perhaps my warehouse expenses would be less. I certainly 
would not come here and pay the duty on them and hold them 
here, and have that much more money locked up in them. 

If it were possible to take care of this by an amendment, I 
would propose any kind of an amendment to reach it, but it is 
not possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, would the Senator desire 
to reach it by any kind of an amendment that would take care 
of the prices as they are to-day—— = 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When, as a matter of fact, this lower- 
class wool, on account of its being a drug in the market, brings 
only about one-third of the price it brought in 1914, while the 
price of the higher class is double what it was in 1914? Where 
the spread in 1914 between this class, under normal conditions, 
and the finer class of wool was 50 per cent, to-day the spread 
is 400 per cent between those two, and it is unfair to base a 
tariff law upon the supposition that there will be 400 per cent 
difference between the lower-grade wool and the finer grade of 
wool, as is the case to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if anyone had told me in 1914 
that you could buy on the London market a low-quarter wool 
on a scoured basis for 14 cents, 8 cents less than the price of 
cotton, I would have said it was impossible; that such a thing 
could never happen. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I may say that I have on 
my desk a report of the American woolen manufacturers, 
which shows that for a number of years this coarse wool we 
have been discussing sold for a higher price in the grease than 
the finer wool, but on the scoured basis there has been usually 
about a 5-cent difference on the pound in favor of the finer 
wool, To-day the low grade is selling in Boston for 44 cents a 
pound, and the finer wool for $1.31 a pound, which shows just 
what the Senator from Utah has stated, that it is abnormally 
low. In London it is selling for 25 cents a pound. Of course, 
it will come back in time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Senators on the other side 
who are pleading for a high-tariff tax on wool seem to forget 
that the woolen industry was very injuriously affected by the 
deflation policy I discussed this morning. I want to read 
from the report on the wool trade from the United States 
Tariff Commission. Speaking of conditions in the spring of 
1920, about which I talked this morning, it states: 

By April rising interest rates had begun to affect the merchandizin, 
of wool and wool manufactures in both Europe and America, an 
the cancellations of orders Ee placed at almost any price 
were already reaching the mills. 

I told Senators that it was deflation which closed the woolen 
mills, which affected the buyers of wool in the country, and the 
people who wear woolen clothes and thus injuriously affected 
the sheep growers of the United States. That is just as true 
as that we live and are in this Chamber to-day discussing this 
question. 

Then, in an effort to release frozen credit— ; 

I wish my friend from Connecticut were in the Chamber 
now. 

Then, in an effort to release frozen credit, the Federal Reserve 
Board decided on a policy of credit curtailment for nonessential in- 
dustries, which, though not intended to affect the wool trade, for 
a number of reasons proved disastrous. 

Some Senators on the other side come into this Chamber and 
endeavor to build up the falling fortunes of some by the use 
of the taxing power. Instead of using the power of this 
Government to release these money instrumentalities and per- 
mit credits and curreney to go where they are needed, to help 
build up the woolen trade, the cotton trade, the grain trade, 
and every other kind of trade in the country, they are under- 
taking to employ the taxing power to take money out of the 
pockets of people who are not able to pay and put a tax upon 
wool, lifting up conditions that were thrown down by reason 
of efforts to make good to a few people by employing the tax- 
ing power to lay still heavier burdens upon the masses of the 
people of the country. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr.. President, I desire to 
discuss two propositions—first, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lensoor], and, secondly, the 
question of the extent to which the cost of woolen clothing 
would be increased by the rates levied in the pending bill. 

First, as to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, it is not satisfactory. It does not go far enough. The 
ad valorem rate of 60 per cent named by the Senator ought to 
‘be much lower. But we are confronted with the fact that it 
does result in lowering the duty upon the cheaper wools im- 
ported into the country, and for that reason I shall vote for 
‘the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. I re- 
peat, it is after all a trivial reduction in the very high and 
excessive rate of 33-cents per pound upon clean wool fixed 
in the committee amendment. 5 

I think I ought to point out, however, just what classes of 
wool would be affected by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. My information leads me to believe that about 20 
per cent of the cheaper wools used in the manufacture. of 
clothing would be substantially affected by his amendment; in 
other words, that class of wool known as one-quarter blood 
would be substantially reduced by the adoption of the Senator’s 
amendment. The Tariff Commission tables inform us that 
about 20 per cent of this class of wool is used in the making of 
clothing; that is, to be exact, 10.73 per cent is produced in the 

country and 9.49 per cent imported. So that 20 per cent of the 
cheaper wools which go into the making of the clothing of the 
poor would be reduced in price by reason of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin if it should become 
operative. 

Now, let us see just what is the equivalent ad valorem on 
the different classes ôf wool imported into the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not quite understand the 
Senator’s statement. Are we to understand that 20 per cent 
of all clothing consists of wools of this character? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘Twenty per cent of all raw 
woo! that is used in the mantfacture of clothing—a fraction 
over 10 per cent produced in this country arid a fraction over 
9 per cent imported—would be affected by the duty which the 
amendment proposes shall be placed upon that Class of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Twenty per cent of the wools used 
in the manufacture of clothing would be affected? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly; 10 per cent of 
which we produce in this country and about 10 per cent of 
which we import. 

Mr. President, translated into terms of ad valorem, the rate 
of 33 cents per pound represents, as far as the fine merino 
wools are concerned, the following ad valorem values: Pata- 
-gonia ‘wool, 46.3 per cent; Cape South Africa, 44.4; Australian 
648, 35 per cent; Australian 70s, 30 per cent. All of these 
merino wools, being the merino wools imported into this 
country, fall below the rate named by the Senator from Wis- 
consin in his amendment, to wit, 60 per cent. Therefore, 
based upon present prices the amendment offered by him would 
have no effect at all upon the high-grade wools. In other 
words, they would all be subject to the duty of 33 cents a 

und, 

P But when we come to the crossbred wools, translating the 
present prices and the rate of 33 cents per pound into terms 
of ad valorem equivalent, what do we find to be the showing? 
On the South American crossbreds, first, we find 50s, in terms 
of ad valorem equivalent, would be 93.7 per cent; 40s, 120 per 
cent; 30s to 40s, 156 per cent. As to New Zealand, on 50s, 82 
per cent; 40s, 135 per cent; 30s to 40s, 183 per cent. The 30s to 
40s are of little consequence. As was said by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], they are used for making braid and the im- 
portations are trivial; I think about 2 per cent. But the 40s 
and 50s are very important, because they are within the class 
to which I have referred as being affected by the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. So those wools, if we permit the 
rate of 33 cents to remain in the bill without amendment, would 
be taxed on their present value 123 per cent, 156 per cent, 82 
per cent, and 93 per cent, respectively. The ad valorem rate of 
60 per cent proposed by the amendment of the Senator from 
“Wisconsin would reach these crossbreed wools and would be re- 
„duced toa specific rate considerably below 33 cents per pound. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if it is fair to charge up 
that high rate of duty or percentage that he speaks of, if the 
woolgrower does not get the benefit of the duty? The wool he 


is speaking of to-day is only bringing 44 cents on a scoured 
basis in Boston. The duty is 45 cents at the present time. 
Surely the public should not be charged with that tremendous 
increased percentage the Senator is discussing when they can 
buy the wool for less than the duty. That is the condition. The 
Senator will not disagree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been a good deal 
said about present duties, and an attempt has been made to 
claim that the rate of 33 cents is less than the rate under. the 
present law. 
ki Mr. GOODING. But the Senator does not answer my ques- 

on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please 
wait? I should like to answer it in my own way. 

Mr. GOODING. There is a supposed protection of 124 per 
cent, but the wool producer does not get one-half of it. There 
is no question of doubt about that. 

‘Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The emergency tariff law has 
not been operative, it is not operative, and only within very 
recent weeks has the severity of the rates named in that law 
become apparent. My distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, just a moment ago said more against 
that law than any man on this floor has said. He said that if 
the rates in the emergency tariff law were allowed to remain on 
the statute books it would destroy the wool industry. Why? 
Because these rates are so excessive and so extortionate that 
they amount to an embargo upon one-half of the wool that 
goes into the clothing of the American people. 

Why has it not destroyed the industry already? If it has 
amounted to an embargo, why has it not destroyed the wool 
business already? Because, fortunately’ for the country, there 
was an oversupply of wool and the wool-manufacturing industry 
was depressed when that law became operative, and not-until 
this spring were the woolen manufacturers made to realize that 
the domestic production was not suflicient, that the wool which 
had been stored here and the oversupply of wool they possessed 


‘was exhausted, and when they went into the foreign market to 


buy ‘wool they found this embargo operating against them. So 
it is not fair to make comparisons between the present law and 
the proposed law or between the present prices in clothing and 
the likely prices of clothing, or what the effect of the pending 
bill would be upon clothing based on conditions in the past, and 
no man knows that better than the Senator from Utah’ [Mr. 
Smoor]. If the emergency law remains upon the statute books 
there will be no wool industry, and there will be a panic in 
the country because of the inability of our woolen manufac- 
turers to get wool at any reasonable price anywhere out of 
which to make the clothes and blankets needed by the American 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is due the Senate to know why the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobok] made that state- 
ment. If he did make it, I did not hear it. Of course, he did 
make the statement, or the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
would not say so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One very strong feature of 
the argument of the senior Senator from Massachusetts was, 
“Tf you do not take the pending bill, you will have something 
worse, the emergency law. This rate is better than the emer- 
gency law, and the emergency law, if continued, means very 
serious injury, if not the destruction of the wool industry.” 


-He was quite correct in making that argument, because the 


pending bill is better than the emergency law, for that law 
spells ruin unless repealed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, for the woolen manufacturer; and I ad- 
mit now that with the duty upon wool at that time there was 
no compensatory duty given to the clothing manufacturer. He had 
a protective rate of 35 per cent when wool was on the free list, 
but when 15 cents a pound was added to it under the emer- 
gency tariff law that 35 per cent rate was not changed and no 
compensatory duty given to him for the 15 cents a pound on 
wool. Of course the Senator knows, and I have admitted, that 
could not run on forever. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts knows that it could not do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator agree with 
me, then, that if the emergency tariff law is allowed to stand 
as it is to-day it means the destruction of the woolen business 
of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the emergency tariff law remains as it is 
to-day the woolen manufacturer would begin and would have 
begun already to take action. If the foreigners had thought for 
a moment it was going to remain on the books they would have 
flooded this market with woolen goods because of the fact that 
the American manufacturer was at a bad disadvantage. He 
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pays 15 cents a pound on wool in the grease and only has the 
same protective rate of 35 cents that he had with free wool, and 
of course he could not stand it. 

Mr. BURSUM. But that is not on account of the price of 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To come back to my first 
proposition, because I do not care to take very much time in 
discussing my position on the matter, I want to repeat that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin will reduce 
the duty levied upon wools that are imported into the country 
and which go into the manufacture of clothing of the poor. A 
vote in favor of his amendment is a vote for a reduction of the 
rates on the cheaper wools, lowering the rate below 33 cents 
per pound. To vote against his amendment is a vote to keep 
up the high duties upon the cheap wools and to levy upon the 
cheap wools a higher ad valorem rate than upon the finer 
merino wools; to levy upon the wool in the clothes of the poor 
which will amount to from 75 to 150 per cent over the foreign 
cost, while we levy a rate upon the wool in the clothes of the 
rich which will amount to less than a 50 per cent increase over 
the foreign cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator makes a powerful 
argument in supporting the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin and in the interest of the consumer, and very 
properly so. I inquire of the Senator if the consumer will get 
any benefit whatever from the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin unless the compensatory duties are corre- 
spondingly reduced? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, permit me to inquire of the 
Senator whether be has worked out any plan that is practicable 
for the reduction correspondingly of the compensatory duties? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that I am taking one thing at a time; that the proposition now 
is the duty upon raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we are expected to yote upon 
this other question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When the time comes to dis- 
cuss the amendments and to apply the compensatory duty, I 
think it will be possible to fix a compensatory duty that will 
meet the situation, What are the compensatory duties in this 
bill? Does anybody contend for a moment that they are scien- 
tific and accurate? It is impossible to make them so, It is 
impossible to figure compensatory duties down to the last cent 
and to the last fraction. They are at best a mere estimate of 
what is fair to the spinner and to the manufacturer in view 
of the duty levied of 33 cents per pound on scoured wool. They 
have been prepared for the Committee on Finance by the Tariff 
Commission with their best experts, just as in the House of 
Representatives a provision similar to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNnroor], prepared for 
them by the experts of the Tariff Commission, fixed a com- 
pensatory duty that was as fair and just as they could make 
with all the information they possessed. 

The Senator from Utah says that the House bill, if it were 
enncted into law—and it is well to remember that we may yet 
have it, for this bill has got to go to conference—would be 
worse than the Payne-Aldrich law. He has denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich law, but he says the Senate bill is all right. So 
we are asked to take the word of a Senator who has denounced 
the Payne-Aldrich law, who has denounced the House rate, and 
yet who voted for the Payne-Aldrich law. It is this Senator 
who says the amendment offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin can not be worked out, but that if it is attempted to be 
worked out it may lead to the abuses of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator does not want to mis- 
represent me in any way. I stated that the provision in the 
Payne-Aldrich law was unjust, and nobody can deny it. I 
called attention here the other day to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Utah 
has stated that the pending bill as it passed the other House 
was worse than the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did say that the House provision was bad 
and in a greater degree. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield in order that I may make a correction? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the final vote we will be 
called upon to decide between the House provision and what 
the Senate now agrees to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate will decide that. Awhile ago in 
referring to the emergency tariff law I said that in that law 
a compensatory duty was not given for the duty upon wool; 
but, after again thinking it over, I desire to say that I believe 
I was mistaken in that, and that a rate of 45 cents per pound 
was allowed as a compensatory duty upon the cloth. Paragraph 
19 of that law provides: 


Wool and hair of the kind provided for in paragraph 18, when ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the 
washed or scoured condition, and mannfactures of which wool or hair 
af cuter value, "SG cents Der pound Ln adaos be toe ste ot as 

i poun: a on to the rates o t 
imposed thereon by — 2 law. ay 


That being the case, Mr. President, then all the difference in 
that between the existing law and the proposition of 
the pending bill as reported would be that between 45 cents 
and 49 cents; and under this proposed law some of the com- 
pensatory duties begin as low as 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The compensatory duties in 
the bill now before the Senate run from 26 to 49 cents. They 
are all guesses as to how much wool is put into the cloth of 
a certain value. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they are not all 


guesses, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is only fair to say 
that they have been worked out as best as they can be, but, 
after all, they are estimates; one can not determine accurately 
what a cloth of 60 cents value contains exactly of wool and 
that the compensatory duty therefore should be definite and 
absolutely certain. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the emergency tariff law 
does provide a 45 per cent compensatory duty based upon 15 
cents a pound on wool in the grease, and so far as a compensa- 
tory duty is concerned the manufacturers in the United States 
have an advantage in that law over the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to insert in the RECORD 
the table from which I have hitherto read, which indicates the 
equivalent ad valorem of the duty of 33 cents per pound on the 
verious wools which are imported into this country at present 
prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Cae 5 Hreig —— iy 5 . ieee pound of 
pecific grease pound and scoured pound woo S, bas 
valuations as of March 4, 1922. A let SERIE e en 


Ad valorem equivalent no 


Scoured pound foreign 
1 spine en pound 
specific red pound of— 
Grade of leading imports of wool. | grease-pound nee 
uty of U 

cenis syne | 23 cents 33 cents 

Aldrich). (House). (Senate), 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. It is to be noted that the 
rate of 33 cents per pound of clean wool increases the duty on 
cheaper wools excessively. The rate of 33 cents increases the 
price on the finer wools less than 50 per cent, but the cheaper 
wools used in the clothing of the common people are increased 
from 75 per cent to 150 per cent, 

The Tariff Commission, when requested by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to submit an outline for a wool tariff on the 
clean-content basis, recommended that there should be a limita- 
tion on the burden imposed on coarse low-shrinkage wools. 
As shown on page 17 of the Tariff Commission’s report, Re- 
cent Tendencies in the Wool Trade,” the Tariff Commission 
submitted several tentative methods by which this could be 
accomplished, and the Committee on Ways and Means adopted 
the one of an ad valorem percentage limitation and wrote into 
the bill that no rate should exceed 35 cent ad valorem. 
This proviso the tariff agricultural bloc protested against and 
succeeded in eliminating from the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts has stated 
that the House had adjusted its compensatory duties on the 
basis of a 35 per cent limitation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said no such thing. I 
said the House adjusted its compensatory duties after consult- 
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ing with, advising, and getting the judgment of experts of the 
Tariff Commission. That is all I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say, Mr. President, that the compen- 
satory duties in the House bill, with the 35 per cent limitation, 
would give to the clothing manufacturers of the United States 
on the low values an undue protection, probably 200 per cent; 
at any rate, much greater than that accorded by the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have the 
statement of the Senator, and I appreciate, as almost every 
Senator here must, that the Senator considers himself a better 
authority than are the experts on this subject; that his opinion 
is more valuable than that of those who, day in and day out 
and week in and week out and year in and year out, are study- 
ing this problem. 

Mr. President, I desire to return to another phase of this sub- 
ject suggested by reason of arguments made by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lewroor], both of whom have pointed out the serious polit- 
ical consequences of the adoption of the high rate of duty pro- 
_ posed on wool. I wish to read from a leading Republican maga- 
zine, none other than The Protectionist, published by the Home 
Market Club, of Boston, Mass. The Protectionist is the leading 
exponent of protection in this country. It is supported and pub- 
lished by the Home Market Club, of Boston, and has been known 
for years to have been devoted to the cause of protection and 
the ndvocacy of the Republican policy of protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says that the Protectionist 
is an exponent of protection. I wish to ask the Senator if in 
all the pages of that magazine he has ever found that it was 
in favor of protection for agricultural products? a 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have not 
read all the pages of the magazine—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, It has been an ardent advocate of pro- 
tection for the manufacturer, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I know that the maga- 
zine has been greatly interested in protection; that it has 
taught protection and supported the Republican Party and 
supported the protection program of the Republican Party. 
If it has not in the past supported protection for agricultural 
products, then it is because it did not think it was necessary, 
but it has supported every attempt made by the Republican 
Party to establish high protective duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I will say for the information of 
the Senator from North Dakota that we had the editor of 
the Protectionist before us at one time, and he was asked the 
direct question as to whether the magazine supported the duty 
on raw wool, and he said that it did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I read from an article pub- 
lished in the July number of the Protectionist: 

WOOL SCHEDULE DANGEROUS. 


Protectionist Senators are apes ig the wool schedule (11) with 
some nervousness. Schedule K, the old wool schedule, wrecked the 
Republican Party twice, and Schedule 11 presents graye dangers. The 
raw-wool duties were calculated by Senator GOODING, of Idaho, a sheep- 
man, who aaga that twice he has been ruined by insufficient protec- 
tion, and as Mr, GoopinG has been the dominating mind of the farm 
bloc! and as the bloc has the votes to make or mar the present tariff 
revision, he has had his way, and the bill provides for a duty of 33 
cents a pound on wool, scoured content, a higher duty than ever 
appeared in any tariff bill upon many grades of wool, particularly 
those going to make the clothing of the poor man. 

What a wonderful campaign document for the Democracy! 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator to 
wait until I finish reading the article. 

Mr. GOODING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The article continues: 

With the Payne-Aldrich rates reduced to a scoured-content basis, the 
actual duty decreased from the fine to the low-grade wools, but in the 
Senate bill the proposed duty so penalizes the lower-grade wools that 
they will pay duties running as h fh as 220 per cent, against only 30 
per cent on the wools used in the clothing of the rich. 

No wonder the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who have some appreciation of just how far tariff 
burdens can be thrust upon the public, protest against this rate 
and indicate its disastrous consequences to their own political 
party. 

Such imposts are politically and economically indefensible and will 
give the Democrats their greatest talking point in the coming campaign. 
The House desired to increase the wool duties but carefully limited the 
amount to 35 per cent of the value, but the collections under the Senate 
bill may run sky-high— 


Meaning that under the 33-cent rate without some such amend- 
ment as the Senator from Wisconsin proposes being adopted, the 
rates will run sky-high— 
if the bill is enacted as it stands— 


And I ask Senators to mark this statement— 


o ge eos Rh pay a higher rate on wool than under any 

That is not a statement by a Democrat or by a progressive 
but by the Protectionist, the leading publication advocating 
protection in this country. 

The foregoing is the talk circulating through the Senate, and it is 
haying a profound effect. The manufacturers have brought no pres- 
sure to bear for a modification of the rates, for they are taken care 
of with compensatory duties, and they fear that any attempt to over- 
turn the rates to which the farm bloc is pledged would wreck the bill. 
They believe the measure to be politically and economically unsound 
in Its wool schedule, but they are in no position to reform if. But a 
score or so of Republican Senators are coming up for reclection this 
fall, and they know there are more voters in their States who wear 
clothes than who raise sheep. 

One solution of the problem, if it is not too late to advance it, 
might be to grant a subaldy on wool, paying the farmer perhaps 6 cents 
on eyery pound of wool he raises and let the tariff take care of itself. 
Distinguished Republican economists may be found who declare that 
if this plan could be adopted the farmer would fare better than under 
the proposed plan; more sheep would be raised on more farms and 
over a wider area; manufacturers would not live for the next few 
years or so in deadly fear of a tariff comeback that spelled free trade, 
and clothing would be cheaper. The best friends of the Republican 
very and the policy of protection to-day are not the farmer states- 

That is the Republican warning that I want to ask the Senate 
to reflect upon before we take this vote. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Pari WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I will ask the Senator what he thinks the 
poor man can afford to pay for the wool in a suit of clothes 
that is all wool. What will be a reasonable price? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator is going 
to tell me how expensive clothing is and what a very high price 
is charged for clothing, and how little of the price that is 
charged for clothing is received at the outset by the woolgrower. 
That is what he is trying to demonstrate, of course. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I am going to show the Senator that at 
the present time, in the case of the suit of clothes that is being 
sold to-day, the cost of the actual wool in that suit of clothes, 
if it was Montana three-eighths staple, which is very fine—the 
best western wool that is grown—is $2.07. If it is Ohio quarter 
blood, it is $1.68. If it is Soda Springs quarter blood—that is 
in Idaho—it is $1.62. If it is Soda Springs low quarter blood, 
it is $1.32. If it is braid, it is only $1.05—$1.05 for all the wool, 
and all the duty, and everything else. 

I submit that it is not fair to charge up to the woolgrower or 
to alarm the people by this “excessive duty” that you are 
discussing when the wool is brought upon the Boston market 
for less than the present duty, regardless of what it costs to 
grow it, ship it to market, scour it, and get it in condition for 
the manufacturer to use it—less than the duty at the present 
time. 

Another word, if the Senator pleases—I know he is always 
fair, and means to be fair—and that is this: If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin prevails, we could buy 
this wool to-day in London, or, if we had it on the free list, 
we could buy it in New York, for 25 cents a scoured pound. 
A duty of 60 per cent would mean 40 cents for a pound 
of scoured quarter-blood wool, of which the Senator admits 
that fully 10 per cent is grown in this country, as I un- 
derstood him—about 10 per cent of quarter, low quarter, and 
braid. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir, 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator is correct in that. That 
means that that wool could be brought in here for 40 cents a 
pound on the scoured basis. At the same time the Senator from 
Wisconsin placed in the Recorp the fact that the Tariff Board 
found that it costs 45 cents a pound on the grease basis to 
produce a pound of wool in this country. On the scoured basis 
that would mean about $1.12 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was in 1920, when 
labor, feedstuffs, overhead expenses, and everything else was 
at the peak. 

Mr. GOODING. That was in 1920; yes. There may be u 
little reduction; but, even if there is, it is not great; so you 
are not going to give the woolgrower half what it costs to pro- 
duce it in this country. 

That is all there is to this question—whether you are going 
to permit an industry to exist upon which the yery basis of 
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civilization rests—the live-stock industry. It is not a question 
in my mind of how much the duty should be; it is how much 
it needs to live; that is all; and the same thing applies to any 
other industry. 

I think we must be fair, and I know the Senator intends to 
be fair; but I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that if the New England people continue to do as they have 
done in the past—and they have not been fair—and force raw 
materials on the free list, we are not going to continue to ship 
wool to Boston. We can not do it. It is economically all wrong 
to do it now; but we have been sending you the raw material 
for years and years and paying excessive freight rates over 
long lines of railroads, manned by expensive labor, and then 
we have been paying à high freight rate back to the West 
again on the finished product. There is not anything left for 
us to do except to move the manufacturers nearer to the source 
of supply of this raw material that we are discussing, if you 
please, and that is what is going to happen. If you force New 
England to become a goat pasture, the people of New England 
themselves will be to blame for it and nobody else. 

Just give us a chance to live, as you have had a chance to 
live. That is all the West is asking. I want to say to the 
Senator, too, that this fight is going to go on. There is no ques- 
tion but that the West is going, when it gets an opportunity 
and Canada gets ready, to move the Atlantic Ocean out to 
somewhere near Chicago through the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. If it is a nice thing to have an ocean, we will 
move a little of it out there, at least, so the great vessels 
that carry freight all over the world can come somewhere 
near the center of population of America. We shall be forced 
to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s remarks will make very interesting reading among 
the Republicans of New England who will be asked to support 
the Republican Party in the future. * 

Mr. GOODING. All we are asking is a square deal; that is 
all. I have been standing for the manufacturers for years, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me 
to continue now? I have been very lenient in yielding to him, 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; the Senator has, I will say that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I refuse to permit all the 
people of New England to be denounced for their selfishness in 
seeking protection. The Senator's indictment is against the 
Republican Party. He has made more speeches in the Senate 
denunciatory of the policy of the Republican Party than any 
other man on this floor. He has repeatedly denounced it as 
selfish, as greedy, as having absolutely no concern for the 
consumers or the agricultural interests of this country, but 
being devoted solely and alone to the interests of the manufac- 
turer. He has said again and again that the Republican pro- 
tective policy has been a policy to enrich the manufacturers of 
this country. He has used language stronger than any Demo- 
crat has used on this floor. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will say that again. Not until the emergency tariff bill was 
passed, and not until the bill was framed that is here before the 
Senate, with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER] 
at the head of the present Finance Committee, did the farmers 
of this country ever get a square deal from the Republican 
Party. This is the first time. 

I have denounced the Republican protective measures that 
have been passed in the past as far as the farmer is concerned. 
He never did have a square deal before. This is the first time 
he has ever had it; and I thank God we have had as chairman 
of that committee a man who has always been a friend of the 
farmer. They may send all the Senators they please here from 
North Dakota, but they will never send a better friend of the 
farmer than the chairman of the Finance Committee during all 
the years he has been in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I still think 
that the policy the Senator ought to pursue should be one of 
voting to reduce the outrageous and extravagant and excessive 
duties that he charges have been levied in the past upon manu- 
facturers, and that he is now supporting, for he knows the very 
rates he denounces are being repeated in this bill, instead of 
pleading to give the farmer what the manufacturers have had. 
He knows that they have not and can not get in any tariff 
bill the protection that the manufacturers have had. He knows 
that the manufacturer competes with Europe, and that the 
farmer sells to Europe, and that there is an entirely different 
protective principle involved when a group of Americans are 
competing with a group in Europe, and a group of Americans 
are selling to Europeans the things that are produced in 
America, 

Mr. CARAWAY, 


Mr. President 


Mr. GOODING. Is not the farmer competing with Europe in 
farm products in this market? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yielded to the Senator. I 
will have to ask him to let me continue my argument now. 

Did the Senator from Arkansas wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to suggest, but possibly it is 
not worth while now, that the Senator scems to be so well 
pleased with his bill, which gives on an average 214 per cent 
protection to the farmer, that he is wanting 200 or 300 per 
cent for the manufacturer. He says that is just. I was won- 
dering, if he believes that a tariff should protect the farmer—, 
and he seems to think so—why should he be content to ask for 
the farmer only 213 per cent, and vote for the manufacturer 
150 to 200 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not complaining about 
the position of the Senator from Idaho, but I want the country 
to know it. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It amounts to this: The 
Republican Party in the past has stood for greed, has stood for 
special interests, has stood for levying on the American con- 
sumers toll to enrich the manufacturers of the East, and the 
Senator proposes now that the farmers of the West shall have 
some of the profits that he thinks the manufacturers of the East 
have had. He has a big stick in his hand, metaphorically speak- 
ing, and he says to his Republican colleagues, Unless you give 
us the rates we want, down go your rates, and the day of greed 
and selfishness in the drafting of tariff bills will end.” 

EFFECT OF HIGH DUTIES ON WOOL. 

Mr. President, if I understood the discussion of yesterday, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bursum] each at one time or another in their 
speeches admitted that these duties on raw wool would be 
reflected in increased prices. Thus we have not the claim 
made here that it will not become operative, that there will 
not be any increased prices. It is pretty generally admitted 
that whatever we write into this wool schedule in the way of 
protective duties is going to come ultimately out of the pockets 
of the American consumers. 

We have also cleared the field of discussion, so that we 
know that the duty levied in this bill is, according to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor), 83 per cent higher than the 
duty levied in the Payne-Aldrich bill. According to the Tariff 
Commission, judging by the average imports in the past, it is 
at least 50 per cent higher; and when Senators assert that it is 
no higher than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill they can not 
produce facts to support their statement. We have, in addition, 


the information from the Protectionist that the duties in this . 


bill are the highest duties ever levied. So we can proceed with 
these admissions: First, that whatever duty we, levy here is 
going to come out of the consumer; second, that the duties 
sibs here are higher than any that have ever before been 
ev. 

During this discussion quite a few Senators have referred to 
“the present law,“ having in mind the emergency law, with its 
embargo rates. It has been said again and again—the Tariff 
Commission report states it—that only this spring did the ex- 
cessively high rates in the emergency law begin to become 
operative in this country. I found, in looking through my file 
of communications the other day, a number of letters written 
in January and February and March from the manufacturers 
of New England, stating that their supply of wool was dis- 
appearing and that they were obliged to go into the markets of 
the world, and that they found for the first time just what the 
emergency law meant, and they were asking for the passage of 
this tariff law, no matter what rates were in it, in order to get 
rid of the embargo provisions of the emergency law. So, after 
all, the emergency law is not the standard with which to make 
comparisons. The only real test as to what the increased cost 
is going to be must be based upon what the cost was under the 
Underwood law before the war and what the cost will be under 
this bill after we get back to normal conditions. 

A few days ago the Senator from North Dakota, with great 
and powerful dramatic effect, raised his hand and said, “ Here 
is a piece of cloth that cost $5 a yard in 1920, and here is a 
piece of the same kind of cloth which cost $2.25 in 1921.“ Of 
course, everybody knows that the prices of everything increased 
during the war, and everybody knows that the peak of prices 
was reached in 1920. Everybody knows there has been a steady 
but constant decline in prices since 1920, including wool and 
wool cloths. This spring, because the emergency law was be- 
ginning to operate, there have been substantial increases in the 
price of wool cloths by the wool manufacturers of this ronn- 
try, and they have boldly and frankly and plainly stated that 
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it was due to the fact that the emergency tariff law compelled 
an increase in price. 

I have on my desk the last report of the American Woolen Co. 
for this year. What do they say about wool duties? What do 
75 say about whether or not they are reflected in increased 
prices? 

They have abandoned their foreign selling offices. They have 
given up any attempt to create an export trade in woolen cloths, 
because the high rates on wool in the emergency tariff law 
and the proposed legislation prevent the possibility of develop- 
ing any export trade. You are not only destroying whatever 
prospects there are for an export business but you are destroy- 
ing your own business here at home, because there is a limit to 
what people will pay. 

Have you ever heard of a “ buyers’ strike”? A buyers’ strike 
is a strike by consumers against high prices. With wages going 
down, with no increase in the salaries of the salaried men and 
women of this country, we are proposing here to put into every 
clothing store window of this country signs to the effect that the 
prices of clothing has increased. Is there no limit to which 
* people can be expected to go in paying increased prices for 
clothing? 

You are burning your own bridges. If you continue, you will 
greatly reduce the consumption of wool in this country. Our 
people will have to go and will go to cotton goods, or to cotton 
goods mixed with shoddies. This is a bill, so far as this sched- 
ule is concerned, to make it impossible for the American people 
to wear good. warm, all-woolen clothes, and -to buy them at 
reasonable prices. It will compel our manufacturers to devise 
means of reducing the amount and quality of wool in dress 
goods and cloths in order to keep prices down. 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal said about the cost 
to the public, and I have gone to a good deal of trouble to try 
to determine some facts to assist in estimating the extent to 
which this rate on raw wool will increase the cost of clothing 
to the public. For some weeks past Senators on the other side 
have made various statements about the extent to which these 
duties would be reflected in increased costs, but as yet no 
estimates have been made on this side of the Chamber. What 
I have to say is gathered entirely from information furnished 
by the Tariff Commission. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] received some 
communication from a clothing manufacturer in his State some 
weeks ago stating that the prices of suits and of overcoats were 
to be increased from $5 to $7, and that Senator, wanting to re- 
fute the statement of his constituent, and to enlighten him as 
to the fact that he was misinformed, and was overestimating 
the increased cost, sent the letter of his constituent to the 
Tariff Commission, and asked to be furnished with the infor- 
mation as to what the increased cost should be. The Senator 
from New York put into the Record the memorandum and the 
table which the Tariff Commission sent back to him, and based 
upon that table and that information I have made the deduc- 
tions T am about to present. I should prefer not to be inter- 
rupted until I present my views on this subject of costs. 


THE COST OF THE WOOL DUTIBS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. President, in determining the cost of the wool duties to 
the public it is necessary to bear in mind, first, the cost of the 
duty upon raw wool, and second, the cost of the protective rates 
which have been levied upon the various manufactures. It is, 
of course, impossible for anyone to estimate either of these costs 
with precision, but it is possible to show in a large way what 
tremendous burdens will be imposed upon the consumer by the 
rates in this schedule. 

Objections may be lodged against the entire schedule on the 
ground that the rates exceed those which would be necessary 
to cover the difference between conversion costs here and abroad 
(so far as can be shown by the data available), and that in 
some very important instances they are as bad as the repudiated 
rates in the old Schedule K. 

Even if the rates in the present bill were barely suf- 
ficient to protect the industry, the question of the cost to 
the public would still be a very important one. But, with 
these rates far in excess of the amount required, the cost to the 
public is, indeed, a matter of very serious importance. I do 
not wish to imply that the industry is not entitled to protection, 
for I am convinced that with a reasonable amount of protection 
and with an honest and efficient financial and business adminis- 
tration the industry could prosper very well in this country. 
This protection, however, should be not only moderate, but 
should be applied without discrimination against one branch of 
the industry at the expense of the other. The inequitable, un- 
just, and scandalous manner in which the rates have been drawn 


up under former protective tariff acts, such as the Payne- 
Aldrich, has shaken the whole moral foundation for protection 
for this industry. Discrimination has been practiced and greed 
encouraged, Protection accorded to some branches of the in- 
dustry has been so excessive as to result in extortionate profits 
and to destroy every incentive for the efficient conduct of the 
industry. The placing of the industry on a sound basis, under 
a régime of moderate protection, has been rendered far more 
difficult than it otherwise would have been. 

Yet some manufacturers had the temerity to come again 
before the House Ways and Means Committee when it was 
drawing up the present bill and ask for a new Schedule K, 
which was practically a reenactment of the old and thoroughly 
repudiated Schedule K, and which would have given them a 
renewed license to exploit the public. Remembering the politi- 
cal disaster brought on by the old Schedule K, neither the 
House nor the Senate were willing to accept the most odious 
features, such as the concealed protection, in the old Schedule 
K. But the enormous increase in the duty upon raw wool, 
together with the virtual reenactment of the old Payne-Aldrich 
protective rates on wool manufactures, will nevertheless re- 
sult in a burden upon the public at least as large as that im- 
posed by the old Schedule K. Indeed, that higher prices are 
to be exacted from the public is already apparent from the fact 
that the high rates on raw wool in the emergency law, which 
have only recently begun to be effective in any substantial 
degree, and the prospect of the reenactment of these high rates 
in the present bill, are already being reflected in recent marked 
increases of prices of cloths and dress goods, A nation-wide 
protest from clothiers and merchants has followed these in- 
creases, 

COST OF WOOL DUTIES TO THE INDIVIDUAL, 


In estimating the cost of the raw-wool duty, let us Arst con- 
sider how it affects the individual by figuring how it will work 
out upon the garments which he wears. In this connection it is 
necessary first to show to what extent this duty will pyramid 
as the raw wool passes through the various stages of manufac- 
ture and distribution and finally is consumed in the garment 
worn by the individual. 

There has recently been a wealth of discussion in the press 
and elsewhere regarding the cost of the raw-wool duty to the 
individual. Some of the wool growers have been arguing that 
upon an average suit of clothes the total cost of the duty 
would amount to only $1.15}. On the other hand, prominent 
clothing manufacturers have been contending that the duty will 
involve an additional cost of $5 per suit of clothes and as high 
as $7 per overcoat. Those who are arguing that the increase 
in cost will be very slight are unwilling to admit that there 
will be—or should be—any pyramiding of the duty as the wool 
passes through the hands of the various middlemen, Those 
who argue that the increase of cost will be around $5 per suit 
and $7 per overcoat, on the other hand, are contending that the 
pyramiding process will be practically complete and are assum- 
ing that the raw-wool duty will be fully effective. 

Fortunately there is available a memorandum prepared by 
the Tariff Commission which contains a very conservative esti- 
mate of how this duty may pyramid and what its ultimate cost 
(within certain limitations) will prove to be to the consumer. 
I refer to the Tariff Commission’s memorandum to Senator 
Caper, which at the request of the Senator was printed with 
his comments thereon in the CONGRESSIONAL Record of July 14, 
pages 10246 and 10247. The memorandum is as follows: 


June 29, 1922. 
Memorandum to Senator CALDER relative to a communication of the 
New York Clothing Trade Association in regard to the duty on raw 
wool. 


The main question raised in the statement of the New York Clothing 
Trade Association is whether the proposed duty of 33 cents on raw 
wool, clean content—shown in their statement as 33 per cent, but pre- 
sumably intended as 33 cents, since this is the actual basic rate pro- 
posed—will necessitate an increase of $5 in the price of a suit of 
clothes and $7 in the price of an overcoat. 

It is impossible for anyone to state with tr haga how much a 
duty of 83 cents per clean pound will enhance the price of a suit or 
an overcoat, even when assuming a standard specification of each 
article. That such a duty will tend to increase and certainly to check 
a decrease in the price of these articles seems inevitable, but no exact 
ealculation can be made because of the variable factors involved. It 
is to be borne in mind that the price of wool may not enhanced by 
the full amount of the duty. To be sure, the compensatory duties on 
the tops, yarn, and cloth are based on the assumption that the duty 
on the raw material will be fully effective, and if there were no com- 
petition in the domestic industry the failure of wool prices to rise by 
the full amount of the duty would make no difference in the price to 
the public. But since the duty is competitive, it may be prevented 
from reaping the full advantage of the compensatory duties under 
these conditions, except in periods of marked business activity. In 
such periods-the duty on raw wool is likely to be fully effective. In 
estimating, therefore, the effect of the duty on the price of a suit or 
overcoat the assumption that the 33-cent duty per pound of clean 
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wool will enhance the cost to the weaver, and hence necessitate an 
increase of his price by the full amount of the compensatory duty— 
that is, 49 cents—is open to some qualification. 

Another set of variable factors arises in connection with the 
1 of the duty as the wool passes from the raw state through 

e various manufacturing and distributing stages to reach the con- 
sumer in the form of wearing mk Ra Considerable latitude must be 
allowed in estimating such pyramiding. One result may be arrived at 
by adding to the compensatory duty of 49 cents the percentage of 
overhead and profit, respectively. of the wool dealer, the top maker, 
the spinner, the weaver, the cloth jobber, the clothing manufacturer, 
and the retailer. Or a different conclusion may be had by assuming 
that the wool sses through fewer hands; that all operations from 
the purchase of the raw material to the weaving of the cloth are in- 
tegrated in the same establishment; that the margin for overhead and 
profit are therefore less than the aggregate margins of the specialized 
establishments; and that no cloth jobber intervenes between the 
weaver and the clothing manufacturer. Again, there may be some 
difference of opinion as to what margin for overhead and profit may 
be regarded as typical in certain instances. 

The best method of making the calculation seems to be to assume 
that the duty will be fully effective and to add a conservative margin 
in each instance to cover the overhead and profit of the clothing manu- 
facturer and the retailer, then to make such adjustments as may be 
deemed necessary to cover variable factors, These selling margins may 
be taken, res vely, as 10, 15, and 50 per cent. A margin of 10 per 
cent to the cloth maker—say, 6 per cent for profit and 4 per cent for 
selling expense—would appear to be a very conservative estimate. A 
margin of 15 per cent to the clothing manufacturer accords with the 
average conditions shown in the 1916 report of the Department of Com- 
merce entitled“ The Men's Factory-Made Clothing Industry.“ A mar- 
gin of 50 per cent to the retailer on his purchase price—equivalent to 
834 per cent of his — 8 5 one taken as typical. In the report 
of the old Tariff Board on Schedule K, page 884, where the board stated : 
“Retail prices are taken as 50 per cent more than the net wholesale 
price, which the board considers a fair estimate of the lowest figures 
at which such garments are sold.“ An effective duty on clean wool 
of 33 cents per pound is equivalent to 49 cents per pound on all-wool 
cloth. Pyramiding 49 cents by 10, 15, and 50 per cent, respectively, 
gives 93 cents be pound of cloth in the garment. 

. Parenthetically, attention should be directed to the possible criticism 
that the various “ middlemen are not justified in adding their nor- 
mal margin to that 88 of their costs attributable to the duty, and 
that when competition is keen they will be unable to do so. Upon 
reflection it becomes clear that the addition of this margin rests i 
a firmer basis than the mere custom of adding a fixed percentage. he 
enhancement in the cost of the cloth or clothing, as the case may be, 
resulting from the duty, involves an immediate increase in such ex- 
enses as interest earl ea taxes, insurance, and an ultimate increase 
n wages. Fundamentally, it is difficult to differentiate an increase by 
reason of the duty from an increase in costs attributable to other causes. 

The following table shows how a cost of 93 cents per pound of cloth 
would work out on suits and overcoats of the specifications shown. 
Additional columns, deducting 10 and 20 per cent, respectively, from 
the 94-cent computation. to make allowance for possible failure of 
the duty to pyramid to 93 cents, are also shown. Among the garments 
listed, suits made of 12-ounce cloth and overcoats of ordinary weight 
can probably be regarded as most typical. Each garment Is, of course, 
assumed to consist wholly of virgin wool: 


Cost of duty per article. 
Based Based 
on Won 93 | ongi 
nee oe . 
$2.03 $1.83 $1. 62 
Hale OT EE Eo) 244 2.20 1.95 
2.85 2.56 2.28 
e styl : 
nary style— f 
1 3.2 2.8 2 6 
Unlined 3. 40 3.14 279 
Heavy ulsters— 
Lined....... 5.29 | 476 4. 
Unlined 2 5.13 456 


193 cents includes merchandising costs and profit. 


It is quite evident to anyone who will read this memorandum 
carefully that it is a very conservative estimate of how the cost 
of the duty will work out. For example, instead of computing 
the pyramiding by taking the maximum number of middlemen 
and making a maximum allowance for selling expense and 
profit in each Instance, the Tariff Commission has very plainly, 
in the interest of moderation, chosen the minimum number of 
middlemen and has made allowances for selling expense and 
profit which are indeed conservative. They have been very 
careful also to explain that the duty upon raw wool probably 
will not be fully effective. Yet, with all these qualifications it 
is apparent that they are of the opinion that this 33-cent duty 
- on raw wool will amount to practically 93 cents per pound of 
cloth in the garment, which would amount to approximately 
$2.50 on the average suit of clothes and $3.50 on an ordinary 
overcoat, and around $5.50 on a heavy ulster. To be sure, the 
commission has inserted additional columns making deductions 
of 10 and 20 per cent, respectively, on these computations of 
cost in order, presumably, to make allowance for the failure of 
the wool duty to become fully effective and for the failure of the 
pyramiding process to become complete. Yet they have shown 


such moderation in their assumptions as to the number of 
middlemen through whose hands the wool will pass and as to 
the percentage for profit and selling expense which will be 
applied in each instance, that one can not escape the conclu- 
sion that 93 cents is a very fair estimate of the probable cost 
of the 33-cent duty upon raw wool per pound of cloth in the 
garment. 5 

The junior Senator from New York, in commenting upon 
this memorandum, has apparently sought to present an inter- 
pretation of it which a careful reading of the memorandum 
will not sustain. He states that this memorandum demon- 
strates “that the raw wool duty in a suit of clothes weighing 
2 pounds, exclusive of the merchandising cost, is about 92 
cents, while the duty on an overcoat, exclusive of the mer- 
chandising cost, would be approximately $1.71.” An examina- 
tion of the memorandum fails to disclose the figures which the 
Senator has quoted. Nor is it apparent just how these figures 
may have been derived from any figures which appear in the 
memorandum, But even if the Senator were able to justify his 
figures from this memorandum, it would still be unfair to 
put the proposition in the manner in which he has put it. No 
computation which excludes the merchandising costs can be 
accurate or helpful, for these, as the Tariff Commission’s 
memorandum plainly shows, are a genuine and substantial 
addition to the original cost of the duty. Try as they may, the 
proponents of this duty can not explain away the fact that it 
will involve a very serious increase—or serve to prevent a 
decrease—in the cost of clothing to the public. 

If a political party can enact legislation that requires an 
increased cost in men’s suits and overcoats and women’s 
dresses from $2.50 to $5 and remain in control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, it will be the first time such a 
political miracle has occurred in America. 

At the same time it is to be borne in mind that when we 
refer to an increase of, say, $2.50 per suit of clothing and $5 per 
overcoat, we are referring only to the probable cost of the raw 
wool duty. These figures do not take into consideration other 
factors which will serve to increase the cost of garments to the 
public, such as the increases in protective rates on wool clothing 
and the increases in the protective rates on wool cloths and 
other materials entering into garments, such as linings and 
trimmings. 

The following table shows the increases in duties upon the 
principal materials entering into the manufacture of a suit of 
clothes and further serves to indicate how seriously the cost of 
production of clothing will be increased: 


Wool cloth: 


Value not over 26 cents per pound 
60 cents per plus 40 — boo 
pound. 

Value 61 to 80 40 cents per pound 
—.— per plus 50 per cent. 
Value 81 cents 2888 0 49 cents per pound 
to — 4 per plus 50 per cent. 
Value over 2 b 00 49 cents per and 
$1.50. | plus 55 der coat 

Linings: 
252 903-9050; 45 per cent maxi- 
mum. 
318 | 45 per cent........... 1205 | 65peroent minimum. 
TAI a 839 | 35-45 per cent vege- 1410 | 14 cents per line per 
table ivory. ross pins 40 per 
cent. 
339 40 per cent (not 1411 | 45 per cent. 
5 provided = 
for). . 
353 6 cents 1426 || 35 per cent. = 


1008 60 per cent (linen). 
1008a) 55 per cent (jute). 


Be 25 


— 902 25 to 45 per cent. 
a 1204 | 40 per cent minimum. 


2 


13 


It is apparent from the foregoing table that upon every item 
entering into a suit of clothes the Senate bill imposes very 
substantial increases in the duty. In the case of cotton lining 
and cotton thread the rates in the amendment introduced by 
the Finance Committee were even higher than those here indi- 
cated, but their recent rejection on the floor of the Senate hus 
resulted in some decrease. 
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COST OF WOOL DUTIES TO THE PUBLIC, IN THE AGGREGATE. 

But, returning to the question of the cost of the raw-wool 
duty to the public, let us inquire how great the cost will 
be, not upon an individual garment but in the aggregate. 
Estimates of the aggregate cost have been various. For ex- 
ample, a pamphlet issued by the Carded Woolen Manufacturers“ 
Association estimates that it will amount to $310,284,000. 
This is computed upon the assumption of an allowance for 
profit and selling expenses of 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 174 per 
cent, 223 per cent, and 333 per cent, respectively, to the wool 
dealer, spinner, weaver, clothing manufacturer, and retailer, 
upon which basis the 33-cent duty on raw wool would pyramid 
to 81.017 per pound of cloth in the garment. This pyramided 
duty is then multiplied by the annual rate of consumption of 
clean wool—taken as 306,000,000 pounds—giving, as stated, 
$810,284,000 as the total cost to the public. 

But if it be contended that this association has a special 
interest in securing a reduction of the duty upon raw wool 
and that its figures are exaggerated, let us assume that the 
duty will pyramid to only 93 cents per pound in the manner 
indicated in the Tariff Commission’s memorandum above 
quoted. Let us bear in mind, further, that this 93 cents is not 
the cost of the duty per clean pound of wool, but is rather 
the cost of a 33-cent duty upon clean wool per pound of cloth 
in the garment. It is then apparent that in computing the 
total cost to the public this 93 cents should be multiplied, not 
by the average quantity of clean wool consumed annually by 
the American public but rather by the number of pounds of 
cloth made from clean wool and consumed annually in gar- 
ments and other articles. This latter figure can not be ob- 
tained from the census because the figures showing the quan- 
tity of cloth, blankets, and so forth, produced in the United 
States include-large quantities of goods containing substitutes 
for new wool. It would, therefore, be unfair to multiply the 
total quantity shown in the census by the 93-cent pyramided 
cost above noted. The best means of deriving the desired 
figure seems to be to ascertain the number of pounds of clean 
wool consumed annually by the American public and then to 
make a deduction covering the net wastage during the processes 
of manufacture into cloth. 

The production of wool in the United States during the past 
40 years has averaged very close to 300,000,000 pounds in the 
grease. With a shrinkage of 60 per cent this yields about 
120,000,000 pounds of clean wool. Imports of class 1 and 2 
wool—disregarding class 3 carpet wool—that may be required 
from abroad may be estimated as at least 100,000,000 pounds 
clean content per year. During and since the war import fig- 
ures would appear to justify a considerably higher estimate 
than this, but the above estimate is based upon the assumption 
of a substantial duty upon raw wool and takes into considera- 
tion the pre-war importation as well as that during and since 
the war. On these estimates, then, our total consumption of 
clean wool per year would amount to about 220,000,000 pounds, 
In converting this wool into cloth there is an initial wastage of 
about 333 per cent, but the great bulk of these wastes are utiliz- 
able in woolens. The invisible and unrecoverable waste would 
not be so large as materially to reduce the estimate of the num- 
ber of pounds of cloth made from new wool. Making a rough 
allowance for this, however, let us say that the 220,000,000 
pounds of clean wool which we have taken as the annual con- 
sumption are equivalent to 210,000,000 pounds of cloth made 
from virgin wool. Upon this basis, the cost of the duty to the 
American public would amount annually to two hundred and 
ten million times 93 cents, or $195,300,000. 

This is a much lower figure than the estimate of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association above referred to, but it is 
even so a very staggering one. By this 33-cent duty it is pro- 
posed to tax the public at least $195,300,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the domestic woolgrowers to obtain 33 cents per clean 

und more for their wool than the world market price. With 

domestic production equivalent to about 120,000,000 pounds of 
clean wool annually, this 33-cent duty would amount to $39,- 
600,000 to the woolgrowers, It is thus proposed to tax the 
public almost $200,000,000 in order to put about $40,000,000 into 
the pockets of the woolgrowers. 

Incidentally, as regards this estimate of $195,300,000 as the 
cost of the woo! duty to the public, it should be noted that this 
is the cost only on the virgin wool which enters into garments 
and other articles consumed by the public. It takes no cogni- 
zance of the increased price of reworked wool—shoddy, mungo, 
and so forth—which will occur by reason of the increased 
duty upon raw wool and the accompanying increases in the 
duties upon the reworked wool. Considering that the recov- 
ered wool fiber—shoddy, and so forth—produced, and mostly 


consumed, in the United States amounted in 1914 to 84,836,759 
pounds and in 1919 to 96,391,273 pounds, it is obvious that the 
increased cost of reworked wool resulting from this tariff 
sae ep in itself be an item of enormous importance to the 
public. 

If the majority party believe that they can exact this unjus- 
tiflable and outrageous toll from the American people without 
a vehement protest they will have an awakening in the ap- 
proaching elections. 


COST TO THE PUBLIC OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON WOOL MANUFACTURES, 


The foregoing discussion is designed to show the cost only, 
of the raw-wool duty to the public. On top of all this there 
will be large increases in the prices of the wearing apparel and 
the other articles which the public consumes resulting from the 
protective rates levied upon these articles. 

I am not unaware of the prolific arguments invoked by those 
who are supporting the rates in this bill to the effect that, after 
all, the duties upon wool manufactures do not really result in 
any substantial increase in prices to the public, because competi- 
tion in the domestic industry will keep the prices down. 

This line of argument is amusing. It assumes, apparently, 
that representatives of this industry, who flock like herds of 
sheep to the National Capitol when a tariff is under revision 
in an effort to secure high protective rates upon these goods, 
are here merely as sight-seers, and that they urge great in- 
creases in the duties only in order to allow them to compete 
more sharply than ever before and to force the prices down 
to the point where they were before the duties were raised. 
The suggestion that the protective tariff rates are not reflected 
in increased prices is only advanced when some one points out 
that the consumers have a very direct interest in tariff duties, 

To attempt to compute in dollars and cents the actual cost 
of these protective duties upon wool manufactures would be 
futile, because they vary upon the different products in the 
schedule and because the total value of the manufactured wool 
products consumed annually by the public, upon which any 
estimated average ad valorem duty might be applied, would be 
at best only a very general estimate. We do know, however, 
from our analysis of the rates in the Senate bill that the 
average protective ad valorem rate would be very high. On 
cloths and dress goods, for example, it would probably average 
close to 50 per cent. On other wool products it varies; on 
some of them it is more than 50 per cent and on others less. 
Considering that a duty of 33 cents per pound on clean wool 
will involve a cost to the public of at least $200,000,000, it is 
not difficult to see that an average ad valorem duty of, say, 
45 per cent on wool manufactures will involve an additional 
cost to the public which will be stupendous. 

Mr. President, in levying these high duties on wool and 
wool manufactures, it is evident that the purchasing capacity 
of the consumer has been ignored, and the wool schedule is 
again made a vehicle for the interchange of benefits in which 
the public is forgotten. People whose wages have already been 
reduced and those without substantial increase in salary or 
income, constituting over 95 per cent of our consumers, if 
forced to meet abnormally high prices and high taxation, can 
go without that which the producer would sell. You may, if 
you choose, call it a buyer’s strike, but it is due to the fact 
that you can not get “blood out of a stone.” As you promis- 
cuously distribute these special favors in the nature of gov- 
ernmental subsidies, you forget that high prices are without 
permanent benefit to anyone. High prices have before and they 
may again impoverish the buyer, ruin the seller, and finally, 
deprive labor of employment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Massachusetts proceeds I think it is appropriate to remark 
that during this most invaluabie contribution which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is making to this very important de- 
bate there are but five Republican Members in the Senate, 
only one of whom, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
seems to be giving the slightest attention to what the Senator 
from Massachusetts is saying. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, they do not want 
to hear what is being said. It indicates that they do not in- 
tend to be influenced by any argument or by the Tariff Com- 


mission. There are Senators on the other side of the Chamber 


who in the course of the debate already have repudiated the 
information furnished by the Tariff Commission, and have 
practically said that it is worthless, that their experience, their 
self-interest, either as woolgrowers or manufacturers, is of 
more value and more consequence than is the disinterested- 
report of honest and fair men who naturally would prefer not’ 
to exaggerate this information. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cameron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield for just a moment, 
because I want to hasten on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has referred to the self-interest of Senators, whether wool- 
growers or woolen manufacturers. I wish to say to the Senator 
that I do not know of any woolen manufacturer in the Senate 
but myself; and I have no interest whatever in a woolen mill 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator did have; he 
admitted that himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Years ago I had, until a fire burned the mill 
down, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator also admitted 
that he had voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill, and he denounced 
that bill; and also said that the pending House bill was worse 
than the Payne-Aldrich law, and he has led us on and on here 
to believe that everything has been rotten in the past, but that 
this is a pure wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. The New York newspapers made the statement 
yesterday that I admitted my interest in the woolen industry 
as a manufacturer. There is not a word of truth in that state- 
ment. I have not a head of sheep, nor have I had since Cleve- 
land's election, when I sold every head of sheep that I then had. 
I do not own any interest in a woolen mill at all; but I speak 
as a manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Will the Senator from Utah 
tell us when he was a woolen manufacturer? 

Mr, SMOOT. That was before I came to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How many years ago was 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was 20 years ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the Senator from 
Utah has not been in touch with the woolen business for 20 
years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I have not been in touch with it from 
the personal standpoint. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator has not been 
aS a Manager or a director or a superiniendent or in any way 
connected with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the ieast. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or has any investment in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had an investment of a few thousand dollars 
in the Provo Woolen Mill when it was burned down. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 10 years ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that investment in ex- 
istence at the time the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What kind of woolen cloth 
did that mill make? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was making blankets and cashmeres and 
suitings and overcoatings and yarns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, each Senator 
must answer for himself as to whether his interest is such that 
he ought not to vote on or discuss this bill. 

There are, however, some parliamentary bodies in the world 
where men who have a selfish interest are forbidden to vote 
upon a Measure such as we are now acting upon. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] is aware of the 
fact that when on a previous occasion in this body there was a 
suggestion made that Senators had a selfish interest or had a 
personal interest in votes that were cast here there was an 
investigation ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; a resolution providing for an inyesti- 
gation of the so-called lobby was presented by the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and to that resolution 
an amendment was offered by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] directing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire of every Senator on this floor what his interest was 
in the matters which were to be legislated upon in the tariff 
bill, and the investigation developed some very strange things. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In what year was that? 


Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 


Mr. OVERMAN. That was in 1912. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say, however, to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that it developed that the senior Senator from 
Utah had no personal interest whatever in any matter affected 
by the tariff. In fact, I have been so careful in whatever in- 
vestments I have made that they have not been affected in any 
way, shape, or form by the tariff. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to hear that, be- 
cause the Senator from Utah has repeatedly stated that he was 
a manufacturer, I suppose referring back to his experience of 
20 years ago; but I inferred from his allusion that he was still 
interested in the manufacture of woolen cloth and that he was 
still a manufacturer. 

Mr, SMOOT. I speak of woolens as a manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not necessary for the 
Senator to make any further explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator now that I shall 
so long as I live consider myself a manufacturer. It is the 
only business that I ever really learned, and I derived more 
pleasure from it than from any other activity of my life. I 
do not care what may happen to me financially; I know that I 
can go into a woolen mill, and I can run a woolen mill and 
make a living. I think every man ought to learn a trade, and 
I wish that every boy of mine would learn some kind of a 
trade. I should not care what it was, provided it were some 
useful trade. 

The only dollar I ever invested in the sugar business was an 
investment up in Idaho of $1,500, and I could not get that 
much money for my interest in that business now. The plant 
was moved from Idaho, it happened, into Utah. I have not had 
a personal interest outside of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I never heard that the Sen- 
ator was engaged in the sugar business. I did hear that he was 
a trustee or director in some companies or corporations that 
were interested in that business, but I never heard that he 
personally conducted a beet-sugar business. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; no more than the Senator 
from Massachusetts has, with the exception that I have 440 
shares of Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. stock that I bought in the plant: 
in Idaho years ago. I have made that statement on the floor 
of the Senate heretofore. Directly or indirectly, I am not 
interested at all with that exception; and that stock to-day is 
worth about $1,300 or $1,400. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachtsetts. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not take it that the Tariff Commission 
gives it as its opinion that the duty levied in this bill would 
add that much over and above the duties provided in the emer- 
gency tariff act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, no; of course not. It 
is what the duty of 33 cents a pound on the raw wool will mean 
in the increased price of a suit of clothes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As compared with free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have a table 
which will serve to show roughly the increases in duties upon 
the principal materials entering into the manufacture of a suit 
of clothes and how seriously the cost of production of clothing 
will be increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
goes to that table I want to inquire of him whether this will 
be the situation if the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is adopted: The figures that he gives us as to the addi- 
tional cost of clothing will be reduced only in respect to 20 
per cent of the clothing? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And will be reduced only in the 
difference between the converted ad valorem rates, whatever 
they may be, and 60 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that these figures that the Sena- 
tor has given us will obtain anyway with respect to 80 per cent 
of the clothing of the people? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 

This table is a table prepared at my request to show what 
duty has been placed in this bill upon the materials that go into 
the making of clothing other than cloth. The Senator will 
recall that during the discussion of some of the duties upon 
almonds and walnuts I introduced a table showing the tax upon 
the materials used by the candy manufacturers, and I showed 
that there were 77 articles used by the candy manufacturer 
that under this bill bore a duty. Now I am going to show what 
the increased duty is to the clothing manufacturer. Later I 
shall produce a table that will show that the manufacturer of 
boots and shoes has had 25 articles which go into the making 
of a shoe taken off the free list and a duty put upon them in 
this bill, and 25 more have had the duty increased. 

That is the worst feature of this bill. It increases the cost 
of production all along the line. That is why progressive manu- 
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facturers are fighting this bili. That is why they want it de- 
feated. That is why the Republican press are against this 
bill—because they realize that the protection has been so gen- 
erally distributed and so elaborately passed around here, there, 
and elsewhere that the increase in the cost of production is 
going to be very serious, 

I have here a table which gives the names of the materials, 
the rate under the Underwood law, the rate under the Senate 
bill, and the per cent of increase. 

The per. cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at not over 60 cents a pound is 230 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at from 61 to 80 cents per pound is 207 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at 81 cents to $1.50 per pound is 180 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at over $1.50 per pound is 130 per cent, 

That answers the Senator's question of a moment ago. The 
increase on the high-priced cloth in this bill is 130 per cent. 
The increase on the poor man’s wool cloth is 230 per cent. 

Now we come to linings. In the case of cotton linings the 
increase over the Underwood law—I will not take the time to 
give the Underwood rate, or the rate of this bill—is 64 per cent. 
In the case of silk used for linings the increase is 12 per cent. 
Again, only the rich use silk in lining their suits. The rate of 
increase there, you will note, is very low. 

On trimmings, buttons, the increase is 250 per cent. On hair 
cloth the increase is 216 per cent. On canvas padding the in- 
crease is 100 per cent on one kind and on another kind 57 per 
cent. On cotton thread the increase is 133 per cent. On the 
floor ef the Senate the rate was reduced, but the increase is 

still 133 per cent. On silk thread the increase is 166 per cent. 

Let us sum it up. On four articles the duty is increased more 
than 200 per cent; on five, from 100 to 200 per cent; on two, 
more than 50 per cent; and on two, less than 50 per cent. Yet 
Senators have the hardihood and the audacity to stand on this 
floor and, in the face of that record, tell us that the cost of 
clothes is not going to increase. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may be printed in the Rxconn as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Reocorp, as follows: 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, do you won- 
der that the clothing manufacturers are protesting against this 
bill, when they have learned that all the materials which they 
use to make a suit of clothes are to bear a heavy duty, and 
when they know that the public are demanding a reduction in 
the cost of clothing? 
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It is apparent from this table that upon every item entering 
into a suit of clothes the Senate bill imposes very substantial 
inereases in the duty. 

At a time when everyone in this country is trying to cut 
down wages, to deflate, to cut down cost of production, and pro- 
duce more, we are proceeding to increase the cost of produc- 
tion to every manufacturing establishment in this country; and 
that is why they are saying, “Take your protective duties off 
me, and give me some of these raw materials free or with a 
reasonable duty, and I will get along without protection.” That 
is why they have changed their whole vision on the wisdom of 
a protective-tariff policy. That is why there are more men in 
the Republican Party to-day opposed to protection than ever 
before—because they realize that when it gets away from the 
protection of infant industries and becomes a bonus and a gift 
and a subsidy, it becomes an unbearable burden to the con- 
sumers and to the manufacturers who must use the raw ma- 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to say this 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield for a question. 
I wish the Senator would wait until after I get through to 
make his own speech, as I have no doubt he does not agree with 
what I am saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wool manufacturers of the East or any 
other part of the country, and the manufacturers generally in 
times past, when they could get all the protection they wanted 
on the manufactured were giving none to those that 
produced the materials that went into those manufactured 
articles. That time has passed. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So far as I have been con- 
cerned nobođy is protesting against giving a reasonable pro- 
tection. I have not done it. I have taken a position in favor 
of giving reasonable protection to some of these industries, 
What I am denouncing, and what the Republican press is de- 
nouncing in this country, are the extortionate and unreason- 
able rates levied in this bill. You can not get away from that 
by saying: “Oh, the manufacturer can not get along without 
doing something for the other man.” The trouble with this 
bill is that you have given the manufacturer what he has had 
in the past, and you have burdened him with duties upon the 
material that go into the manufactured product that he can 
not bear. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question is whether he can bear them or 
not. I say that he can. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, if he can bear them, 
you indict your party and yourself, because you have enacted 
here the same and often higher rates that are carried in the 
Payne-Aldrich Act. „ 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the manufacturer not only had the rates 
that were in the Payne-Aldrich bill but he had all the rates be- 
tween 18 cents and 44 cents compensatory duty. The Senator 
understands that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I say that the rates in this 
bill are higher than ever named before; that in this bill pro- 
tective duties have been levied upon more products than ever 
before, and that you have placed many of the manufacturing 
interests of this country in the position of being opponents of 
your own protection policy, and you are injuring your party 
and your own principles; as the Senator from New York says, 
you are injuring your own purpose. You are making protection 
unpopular where it ought to be popular. I do not know, as a 
Democrat, that I ought to complain, but that is what you are 
doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that on the other side of 
the Chamber we have had votes here for duties on raw mate- 
rials. I could stand here and mention them. Does the Senator 
suppose those Senators think that they can have duties upon 
the raw material and not give a compensatory duty to the man- 
ufacturer? On the other hand, does the manufacturer think 
that he can have a duty and make everybody else in the United 
States a carrier of water and a hewer of wood for him? 

The protective tariff is not going to be made that way in the 
future. If we are going to believe in protection, we are going 
to have protection—not spotted protection, but protection—and 
we are not going to give the manufacturers of the East any 
more protection than is necessary; and I say to the Senator 
now that they have a compensatory duty and a protective duty 
that will take care of their industry, and I admit that it is not 
as high as the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator to he 
patient and wait until I finish my argument. I dislike this 
practice of certain Senators on the floor here, when they hear 
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an argument made that they find antagonistic to their own 
views, of getting up immediately and interrupting the Senator 
and making a speech. The Senator can make that speech when 
I get through. I insist upon my right to make my argument. 
The Senator ean interrupt me for all the questions he wishes 
and catechize me and ask me to explain anything I have said, 
but I am not going to permit speeches to be made in answer to 
my arguments. in the midst of my speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, has that right, and he 
can object at any time. I will say to the Senator that I will 
yield to him at any time that he wants me to do so, either to 
ask questions 

Mr. WALSH of. Massachusetts. I never yet have asked a 
Senator on this floor to yield to me to make a k 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not made a speech. I have made an 
explanation, that is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. President, to come 
right back to the thing we are talking about, the Senator de- 
nounces these manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not denounce them at all. I told the 
Senator the other day 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. The Senator said they had 
been “ getting theirs "; they had been getting the best end of it. 
The Senator said that. He does not dispute that, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the woolgrowers got nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was nefarious, and he said the House bill was 
worse than the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said that one provision that allowed a 
piece of goods coming into this country to carry a wool duty 
because it had one thread of wool in it could not be justified, 
and I say it again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. .I want to ask the Senator if 
a man can not be an honest Republican and a good protectionist 
and advocate a duty of 25 cents per pound on raw wool? Must 
he take the exact rate which the woolgrower demands in order 
to be a good Republican? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no; I did not say that, and nobody has 
intimated that. 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. In all the arguments I have 
heard made in this Chamber nobody has yet made an argument 
for free wool. All the arguments I have heard have been to try 
to force down this rate of 33 cents; but the Senator from 
Utah has led the forces that are contending for this rate, and 
has said that any rate less than this would not be satisfactory 
to him or to the country or to the Republican Party. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator now has gone further than 
he ought to have gone. I never have made that statement upon 
this floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. -Will the Senator vote for a 
rate less than 83 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what rate the 
conference committee will agree upon in the case of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator now, if a 
motion is made, vote for any rate, proposed by even a Repub- 
lican, less than 33 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not do it now, and the Senator 
knows why. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMOOT, Another thing I will say to the Senator is 
this: You can not get your own side to vote for free wool. The 
Senator is talking about free wool. Let us see how.many Demo- 
crats will vote for free wool. 

Mr. CARAWAY raised his hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from Arkansas will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who is talking about free 
wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was just talking about free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What did I say about free 
wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator said that he would not give them 
free wool and that I would not give them free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I make any such state- 
ment as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the reporter to read the statement 
the Senator made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator want to 
take up the time to refer to the reporter's notes? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator doubts it, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right; vou can refer to 
the reporter’s notes to find out just What I said about free wool. 
I said that nobody was talking in this instance about free 
Wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no one was advocating free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that we were talking 
about lowering this duty of 33 cents a pound. 


for sucha duty upon wool. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said that no one was advocating 
free wool. - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I said nobody was ad- 
vocating it; nobody was talking about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what. I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; the Senator said that 
I was talking about free wool. 

Mr.. SMOOT. Well, no one was advocating it—neither my- 
self nor anyone else. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want any personal 
controversy or argument about what I said or what I did not 
say. I say to the Senator that this rate is too high, that this 
rate is excessive, and if it is a fair and just rate it indicts 
the whole Republican House majority, who fixed the rate at 
25 cents, with a clause providing that in the case of cheap wools 
it would be less. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far.as the rate is concerned, according to 
n ef the Tariff Commission, the 33 cents would be 

eaper. 

Mr. STANLEY. I assume the Senator from Utah means 
that the Democratic side would not as a body unanimously 
vote for free wool? 

Mr..SMOOT. That is what I meant. 

Mr. STANLEY. Not that no Democrats on this side would 
vote for free wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would welcome the opportunity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I know the Senator would. 

Mr. STANLEY. There would be no more righteous vote I 
could cast, in the fear of the Lord and for my country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘There is no danger of get- 
ting free wool,.and there is no danger of reducing this rate one 
cent. If the committee had brought in a rate of 50 cents per 
pound, it would go through this Chamber. There is an invisible 
club being wielded in this Chamber. It has been said again 
and again that the manufacturers were getting too much; that 
the day is past for protection for them; that the agricultural 
interests must come into their own now. This is an attack 
npon the manufacturing ‘interests of this country, who have 
supported the Republican Party all these years and contributed 
Javishly to its campaign expenses. Many of them have grown 
prosperous and have expanded and enlarged because of the 
policy of protecting infant industries which that party has stood 
for. But the woolen industry is not an infant industry. It 


has been stagnant’ fer 40 years, and if you should make this 


duty $1 a pound it would not revive that industry any more 
than the high duties upon flaxseed can revive that industry. 

i Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is in favor of free wool, then, I 
udge? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
very frankly that I would vote fer free wool, I will say further 
to the Senator that there is just as much reason for a protective 
duty of 33 cents per pound upon many other raw products as 
Of course a reasonable duty for 
‘revenue purposes would be: proper and justifiable. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, but 
I felt it was of some importance to have from this side of the 
Chamber an estimate made of the cost of the duty to the indi- 
vidual and the cost to the public and some estimate made, 
‘although we really can not estimate it, of the cost to the 
public by reason of the protective duties upon woolen manu- 
factures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course, the Senator has 
only touched upon one or two articles of clothing. Wool en- 
ters into so many articles of clothing that it really would be 


a much larger item of cost upon the individual. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have to determine how 
many pounds of wool are in a blanket, in a suit of clothes, in 
an overcoat, and we have the finding of the board that when 
that wool finally : reaches the garment it is pyramided to the 
value of 93 cents per pound. With that information we can 
very easily determine, if we know the amount of wool in a 
given garment, what the increased cost to the public would be. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to conclude by stating that I 
shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 


‘Wisconsin because it is a step forward in the attempt to re- 


duce somewhat these outrageous rates. Politically speaking, it 
would be better for every Senator on this side of the Chamber 
to remain silent and let the bill go through with the rates 
unamended. But we ewe something to our country. We owe 
it to our country to protest against the highest rates ever 
levied upon wool, levied in this crisis in the industrial life of 
our country. i 
The rate can not be justified except from the -point of view 
of the woolgrower. -They do not ask-for u higher rute. This 
is the rate they named. Whoever heard of a manufacturer or 
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a producer of any article ever being given by an impartial 
tribunal the exact rate which they requested at the outset? 

I am aware that this business has passed through a period 
of very serious depression. But, Mr. President, every industry 
in the country has passed through a period of depression. 
The woolgrowers have suffered no more than the cattle raisers. 
The cattle raisers have suffered no more than the cotton raisers. 
The cotton raisers have suffered no more than the manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers have suffered no more than labor. 
If we are to levy tariff duties based upon the necessity of 
bolstering up depressed business, then why not begin with the 
men and women walking the streets of the country without 
any employment and without the wherewith to buy the neces- 
sities of life? If we are going to distribute bonuses and 
bounties and gifts by a tax levied upon the American people, 
why not begin with the unemployed? 

Mr. President, these rates can not be defended. The cost to 
the American people will be stupendous. The American people 
will do to this bill and to the party that enacts it into law just 
what they did in the case of the Payne-Aldrich law. The day 
can not arrive fast enough to let them get to the voting polls 
next fall and register their protest against the imposition of 
this tax upon the consumers and against the placing of this 
burden upon the manufacturer as well as the consumer, It is 
indefensible, It is outrageous. But there is no use protesting. 
The die is cast. The high rate will be adopted. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin will be defeated. Every 
amendment proposed tending to reduce the rate proposed by 
the committee will be defeated. If the rate were 40 cents, it 
would go through just the same. It is from 33 to 50 per cent 
higher than the rate which the Republicans of the House 
adopted, but that is of no consequence, for the tariff agricul- 
tural bloc are the masters of the situation and they have named 
their terms. It is 33 cents per pound, or, what shall I say, a 
bolt, I suppose, against the rates on manufactures? 

Mr. President, I am going to make a final protest against the 
rate and ask Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to 
pause and think of somebody else besides the woolgrower, to 
think of some of the millions of people in the country who have 
to buy clothes, who have to buy blankets, and who ought not to be 
penalized and taxed by such an outrageous increase in the duty 
upon raw wool, an increase of 50 to 81 per cent over the duties 
levied in the Payne-Aldrich law, which was so very quickly 
repudiated by the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some time when I have a few 
spare moments I am going through the Recorp and gather to- 
gether all the predictions that have been made on the opposite 
side as to the increased costs due to increased duties to the 
American people, covering, the different schedules in the pend- 
ing bill. I think in the end, if they continue those predictions 
in the same wild and exaggerated way as they have made them 
in the past, the amount predicted will be more than the cost 
of all goods consumed in the United States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] has announced 
to-day costs computed for him probably by some clothing 
manufacturer that the rate of duty upon wool or the increased 
rates, as he said, will cost the American people three hundred- 
odd million dollars. Is it possible? No! I find that in 1919, 
with the values at nearly twice what they are to-day, the 
amount of cloths and flannels and dress goods made in the 
United States was $692,479,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask upon what basis that is figured? Is it upon the retail 
selling price, or what is the basis? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the manufactured price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Massachusetts was speak- 
ing about the retail price to the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is what he was speaking of, and 
that is what I want to call attention to right now. The prices 
to-day are scarcely one-half what they were at that time. I 
have quotations here from five of the best mills in the United 
States, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator know that the estimated value of the clothing in this 
country is over $2,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about the estimated value of 
the clothing, but as to the value of flannels and the cloths and 
the dress goods, and the Senator made his prediction based on 
the increased duty on wools entering into a suit of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was talking about the in- 
creased cost of the wool in the clothing to the country, and the 
clothing of the country amounts to over $2,000,000,000 in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about the clothing. We are 
talking about the effect of the duty on wool. If it all was 


clothing wool and all went into dress goods and flannels, if all 
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the cloth, every ounce of it, was wool, the whole value as shown 
for 1919 was only $692,479,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the consumer does not 
buy cloth. He buys clothes. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and I want the consumer to know who 
makes that profit. I would like to have Mr. Goldman tell the 
American people who makes the profit, It is not the wool- 
grower. The claim is made that the proposed rate of duty 
upon the wool, if the prices were as quoted here by the Tariff 
Commission, would advance the price of goods more than all 
the cost of the goods and all the labor and all the material in 
them. It can not be. In other words, if they would give these 
people the cloth for nothing, make them a present of it, and 
then take the difference, it would show just who was making 
the profit. It is not the cloth manufacturer. It is not the 
woolgrower. 

The Senator said the other day there were $72,000,000 worth 
of wool used in the clothing and that was multiplied and 
pyramided until it was over $300,000,000. Pyramided so that 
it will be increased 300 per cent. I have stated upon this 
floor many times that some time or other the American people 
would learn where the high cost of living came from, and that 
is in the mode of distribution of the goods after they are made, 
No better example has ever been made than the one just made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts to that effect. 

I want to say that this is the most difficult schedule there 
is in the whole bill. The shrinkages of wool are so great and 
they are so varied 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that the price of woolen cloth in 1919 was nearly twice 
what it is to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we are not 
making the same yardage. The price per yard of the cloths is 
only about one-half what it was in 1919. 

Mr. McLEAN. Wool was free then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but we all know why those values were 
so high. All prices were then out of all reason, but I do not 
want to take any advantage of that in the argument I am 
making. I know that the price of cloth to-day as compared 
with the price then is less than one-half. If they made as 
many yards as they made in 1919 the values would be corre- 
spondingly changed. At that time every wool-manufacturing 
concern in the United States was running full, and to-day they 
are not running 50 per cent. It seems to me it is time for 
Senators to stop and think. The propagandist statements sent 
broadcast throughout the country ought to be analyzed before 
they are swallowed hook and line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts ròse. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
responsible for it. I acquit him of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah what he says would be the increased cost 
in a suit of clothes and an overcoat? Has he made any such 
calculation? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take a suit of clothes. I said the other 
day that the 3 pounds on an average is about the wool content 
on the lightweights, and the heavyweights, too. I even went 
further than that and said, “Let us say 4 pounds.” If we 
have a duty of 33 cents a pound it is $1.32 upon the suit of 
clothes, allowing 4 pounds, I am speaking of the duty upon 
the wool, and that is in case all the cloth is made of all pure 
wool. The Senator knows it is not made of pure wool, and 
everybody else knows that it is not. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amount of the wool that is used in the manu- 
facture of cloth varies, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator answer my 
question? There is a difference between us, I say $2.50 is the 
additional cost. Does the Senator say $1.20? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were 4 pounds, it would be $1.32. 
were only 3 pounds, it would be 99 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said $2.50, and the Senator 
makes no allowance for the merchandising costs,-and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am stating what the rate of 
duty is. If the manufacturers were given all of the wool for 
nothing, if the woolgrowers said to them, You may have this 
wool for nothing; we are raising it for you and for your ben- 
efit; now please take our wool; we will even cart, unload, 
and put it in the mill and you need not pay us anything”; what 
difference would it make in the cost of a suit of clothes? The 
very finest wools that may be put in a suit of clothes are valued 
at $1.20 a pound; that would be $3.60 for the wool in a suit: 


If it 
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of clothes. That is not the duty; that is the cost of the wool; 
but if all of it were given to the manufacturer and placed at 
his door and he were made a present of it, it would not reduce 
the price of the suit as much as is claimed the duty alone in- 
creases the price of a suit. 

We were told the other day that as to one of these schedules 
the increased duty involved an additional cost of $50,000,000, 
but when one turned to the statistics he found that the value 
of all the articles produced in the whole schedule amounted to 
only about that much. It is all right, Mr. President, to put 
these sensational statements before the public, and they are 
always printed in headlines, but some time or other the truth 
is going to be known. 

Before I was interrupted, however, I was stating that the 
wool schedule is the most difficult there is in the whole bill. 
We are dealing with a so-called raw material which shrinks 
all the way from 20 per cent up to 90 per cent. We have got 
to provide some basis for levying the duties. I remember in 
1909 when Mr. Dolliver, of Iowa, insisted upon having an ad 
valorem rate upon wool, an ad valorem rate upon all the cloth, 
and having no specific duty and no compensatory duty men- 
tioned in the bill. I remember the situation gt that time; and 
I do not hesitate to say that I have not Since then changed my 
mind a particle. Even under the scoured-content provision of 
the bill as it is now written there is not a living soul who can 
tell exactly what the scoured content will be. I know it can be 
ascertained within 2 or 8 per cent; I know that the Provo mills 
paid for my education, perhaps, while I was learning to gauge 
the shrinkage of wool so as to be equipped to purchase the 
millions and tens of millions of pounds of wool that I pur- 
chased for those mills. It cost them a good deal of money; 
but I say now that when I was buying millions of ponnds of 
wool I could not say just what the shrinkage of the would 
be. I could say, however, within 2 or 3 per cent of what it 
would be. And the man who can not judge of the shrinkage 
of wool within 3 per cent the Government of the United States 
better not employ as an appraiser. If the Government does 
not have an appraiser who can judge the shrinkage within 1 
or 2 or 3 per cent on every importation of wool into the United 

States, the importer will contest the rate of duty which is de- 
cided upon. There are, however, men who are educated in 
this matter. I know them, for I bought wool alongside of 
them for years and years, and I have seen time and again 
tests made in purchasing a clip of wool when all of the buyers 
would put down exactly what their view of the shrinkage of 
the wool might be, and it was very seldom when such pur- 
chasers of wool came together that the difference ever amounted 
to more than 2 per cent. 

I wish it were possible so to frame a bill that all question of 
doubt as to shrinkage, whether 1 per cent or 2 per cent would be 
eliminated, but it is impossible to do so, I do not care what 
plan may be adopted. 

Mr. President, is it better to have an ad valorem rate of 
duty than a specific rate of duty upon wool? I want to say 
to the Senator that under an ad valorem rate the valuation of 
wool which is imported into this country would show a much 
greater discrepancy than is possible under the scoured-content 


n. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
statement that the experts can not tell within 3 per cent of 
whit the shrinkage of wool will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said 3 per cent at the outside. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, I want to ask the Senator if that is 
so, if the committee’s plan of all these brackets is not going 
to lead to endless litigation? Will it not be very much better, 
with the same 33-cent rate, to take the House provision upon the 
scoured content? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to a certain extent; and so far as the 
woolgrower is concerned, I will say, without a question of doubt, 
it is of no benefit to him, and if I had my way that is exactly 
what I would do, 

Mr, LENROOT. From the standpoint of the Government 
niso, and of everyone else, would it not be better to have it in 
that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. There is this trouble about the 
bracket plan: The various brackets are based on 8 per cent 
gradations in the shrinkage; and in the administration of the 
law a contest may arise between the importer and the Govern- 
ment, the latter claiming that the wool falls in the class shrink- 
ing from 39 to 42 per cent, for instance, and the importer claim- 
ing the shrinkage is but 384 per cent. That is the difficulty in 
the administration of the bracket system. When, however, we 
come to take an ad valorem rate and base the duty upon the 


price at which the wool is invoiced, I say now to the Senate that 
there will be a very much greater discrepancy in such a case 
than is possible under the bracket. system or under the straight 
rute of 33 cents. 

In the case of cotton there is no such difficulty; in the case 
of silk thefe is no such difficulty. The raw silk comes in free, 
and everybody knows just. what it is. Cotton is purchased, 
and everybody knows just the weight of the purchase. It does 
not have to be scoured and no computation has to be made as 
to shrinkage. The only question is as to the length of fiber where 
there is any decision to be rendered. 

Mr. President, if there is any business in all the world where 
there are leaks, it is in the woolen business. Just as soon as 
wool is clipped from the sheep's back every time it is handled 
there is a loss. The successful woolen manufacturer is a man 
who stops those leaks; and if he can not stop them in the 
Same degree us his competitor stops them, he goes out of busi- 
ness, A retail merchant buys his goods, and all he has to 
think of is the turnover and the profit which he will make upon 
them; but when the manufacturer buys wool after it is clipped 
it goes, first, into a room where it is sorted, and there is a loss 
there; it goes next to the duster, and there is a loss there; 
it goes then to the washing machine, and there is a loss there; 
it goes to the picker room and goes through the picker, and 
there is a loss there; it goes to the cards, and there is a loss 
there; it goes to the spinning room, and there is a loss there. 
I want to repeat that it is the most difficult business in all the 
world of which to make a success. No man who has not had 
experience should go into the manufacture of woolen goods. 

Mr. President, I want to say this much about the woolen 
schedule to indicate how difficult it is to arrange the rates 
satisfactorily to all concerned; but I desire to tell the Senate 
also that the plan proposed by the committee, while not per- 
fect, is the best that could be devised, in my opinion, to make 
sure that the woolgrower will receive the rate of duty which 
is given to him. 

There is a difference of view as to whether wool should be 
free or whether a duty should be imposed upon it, but I know 
that a majority of the Senate are in favor of a duty upon wool. 
When that is decided, the next question is how best to handle a 
compensatory duty for the manufacturer, and how best to im- 
pose the duties upon the items that fall under the differeut 
brackets of the schedule. I say, Mr. President, the plan which 
has been adopted by the committee is the most just plan that 
can possibly be put into the woolen schedule, in view of the 
imposition of a duty upon the raw wool. Of course, if we had 
free wool, and no compensatory duty to impose, then we could 
follow the plan of the Underwood-Simmons tariff law and pro- 
vide an ad valorem duty upon the finished product, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize what great experience the Sena- 
tor from Utah has had in the woolen business, and I realize, 
I think, that when the duty is placed upon the scoured content 
that that improves in that behalf this legislation over any that 
we have had heretofore; I think I see that pretty clearly ; but 
the Senator now criticizes the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] on the ground that it is 
impossible to administer that provision if we make the duty on 
an ad valorem basis, I do not see that—and I say it with all 
due respect—I do not think the Senator has made that clear. 

Let me make this further suggestion: The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin does not, properly speaking, 
provide an ad valorem system for levying the duty. The 
specific rates remain, but the amendment provides, if I under- 
stand it correctly, that while the specific rates shall prevail, 
as set forth in the bill, the specific duties shall not be in excess 
of an ad valorem rate of duty of 60 per cent. 

It does seem to me, from my meager knowledge of this subject, 
that if we have a specifie rate of so much per pound, and we 
know what the price is—and we are talking of foreign valua- 
tion now—when we have that value, and we know that so many 
pounds of scoured content of wool have come in, and that the 
duty is 33 cents a pound, we ought to be able to estimate whether 
or not that 33 cents per pound specific duty on the scoured con- 
tent is going to be in excess of 60 per cent of the foreign valua- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is not the difficulty in adminis- 
tration. The difficulty in administration is that, for instance, 
in the same piece of cloth there is one class of wool that will be 
dutiable at 33 cents, and there is another class of wool, with the 


limitation of 60 per cent, that would be dutiable at 18 cents. 


When we give a compensatory duty under those circumstances 
no living soul can tell what it should be. If it were a straight 
ad valorem duty, I have already said that that could be admin- 
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istered; but you can not properly impose a compensatory duty 
when an ad valorem and specific duty on wools entering into 
the cloth are widely different. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course I was addressing myself to the 
ad valorem duty in so far as it relates to the raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were a straight ad valorem duty on all, 
then it could be imposed with an ad valorem duty; but it can 
not with a compound duty with different rates. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true; but we have ways and 
ways of getting information. We are not necessarily bound by 
invoices. Of course, ordinarily, I take it, the invoices are ac- 
cepted at the customhouse. I think that is true ordinarily; 
but if there is any difficulty about this it does seem to me that 
a scheme could be worked out whereby we could provide a 
fairly equitable compensatory duty, even based upon the ad 
valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
whether it is proposed to have an executive session this evening? 

Mr. SMOOT. If any Senator desires it; but I have not heard 
anyone ask for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. No nominations have come in, so there will not 
be an executive session, unless it is desired by some Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before a vote is 
taken on this matter I desire to say that I represent in part in 
this body the greatest wool-producing State in this Union. I 
am entirely satisfied that the rates provided for in paragraph 
1102 are unjustifiably large. I am desirous of voting for very 
much lower rates. I shall talk about that later. 

I should like very much to vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. The wools to which it would be 
applicable are not produced in any considerable quantity at 
least in our section of the country, and the effect would be indi- 
rect and not direct. But, Mr. President, I shall not vote to 
reduce the rates on the raw wool unless I can be fully assured 
that the compensatory duties upon the manufactured products 
are going to be reduced proportionately and in accordance with 
those rates. . 

The situation is thus at the present time: The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], tendering his amendment, puts it up 
to the committee to propose a plan for a proport.onate reduc- 
tion of the compensatory rate. The committee advises the Sen- 
ate that it is an insoluble problem; that at least the committee 
is unequal to the task of solving it. If that is the case, we then 
reduce the rate upon the raw product so that it shall be not to 
exceed 60 per cent, while the manufacturer will get a compensa- 
tory rate, according to the statement made here, of 130 per cent, 
or someth ng of that kind, upon certain classes of products. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator very frankly that 
I myself would not offer this amendment upon the raw wool 
unless I intended to follow it up with offering reductions in the 
compensatory figures proposed by the Senate committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator, then—and 
that was my purpose in rising—that before a vote is taken upon 
this amendment it would be wise for him to submit what he 
proposes in the way of a reduction of the compensatory rate 
upon the manufactured product, because. as at present advised, 
it would seem as though that could not be accomplished; and I 
shall not vote for this amendment until the matter of the re- 
duction in the compensatory rate is discussed to some extent 
at least. If the vote is taken immediately, what I shall do 
when the bill comes into the Senate and I see what is done 
with respect to the reduction of the compensatory rate, I reserve 
for decision at that time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as I stated a moment ago, 
of course I should not think of offering this amendment with 
reference to raw wool unless I had in mind carrying the reduc- 
tion of the duties upon these low-priced wools into the compen- 
satory clauses of the manufactured product. 


Mr. President, I assume in the first place that it is not im- 
possible for the committee to work out a basis for a reduction 
if this amendment is adopted. I appreciate, of course, that the 
committee can not exactly determine what would be a proper 
compensation if this amendment is adopted; and the committee 
has not been able to determine, and the committee has not de- 
termined, in the bill that has been reported by the committee, 
a proper compensation clause with wool at 83 cents a pound. 
It is impossible to be exact. The committee can not know how 
much cotton is in a given fabric with reference to the duty 
imposed ; it can not know how much shoddy is in a given fabric, 
how much waste is in a given fabric, and so on. It assumes 
that in fabrics of a given value there will be so much wool and 
gives a compensatory duty for it. 

It may be less, or it may be more; and so the committee, if 
this amendment is adopted, can make the same kind of an as- 
sumption and reduce the compensatory duties in the following 
paragraphs of the bill, I will say, further, that if they do not, 
I will undertake to do so myself, and I frankly say that if no 
other basis be found, I shall take this basis: 

It has been stated that about 20 per cent of the class of wools 
that will be affected by this amendment go into the clothing of 
the country. That being so, this amendment, under the present 
price of wool, would make a reduction of about 12 cents a 
pound in the duty upon 20 per cent of the wool that is used in 
the clothing. If this amendment is adopted, I shall upon these 
low-priced fabrics work out a reduction in compensation based 
upon the assumption that at least 20 per cent of the wool that 
is employed in these low-priced fabrics is this low-grade wool. 
That will be at least fair, because if 20 per cent of all the wool 
consumed is this character of wool, in the very fine fabrics none 
of it is used. That must be true; and in the other fabrics, the 
coarse fabyics, therefore, more than 20 per cent must be used. 
So it seems to me that it can be worked out, if the committee 
28 sympathetically try to work it out, upon a basis of that 

nd. 

Mr. President, I want to say one word more. I think, before 
this vote is taken, the Senate should realize just where it is 
coming to a little later in this bill, with the duties that are now 
proposed, if the amendment that I have proposed be rejected. 

I made some computations this afternoon, and in the bill as 
reported by the committee the duty that will be imposed upon 
tops valued at 40 cents a pound will be 115 per cent ad valorem, 
The duty on tops with the rate reported by the committee on 
the imports of 1921, averaging 64 cents a pound, will be 80 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the bill as reported by the committee 
the duty upon yarns valued at 30 cents a pound will be 117 
per cent ad valorem. Upon yarns valued at 60 cents a pound 
the duty will be 100 per cent ad valorem. Upon woven fabrics— 
that includes the cloth that goes into the clothing that the 
people wear—with the duties proposed by the committee, fab- 
rics valued at 80 cents a pound will pay 100 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Upon blankets valued at 50 cents a pound, made of the 
same kind of wool that is covered by the amendment for which 
the committee will give 33 cents a pound compensation, based 
upon the reduction of the estimate for cotton, shoddy, etc., that 
may go into it, the duty will be 70 per cent ad valorem. 

I want to ask Senators on this side if they realize the diffi- 
culties they are going to encounter between now and November 
in going before the American people and defending such duties 
as are now proposed by the committee in this bill, and whether 
this side will not exercise a little wisdom, and, without injur- 
ing the American woolgrower, at least afford some reduction in 
these duties? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say a word with 
regard to this question. I am not prepared to go into the dis- 
cussion of it in all of its details, but I confess that I am not 
able to accept the statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah when he says that if we should adopt the ad valorem 
duties on the finished products they would be incapable of 
proper administration. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not understand me, I did not 
say that. I said that if we adopted the ad valorem duties upon 
wool, and had a compensatory specific with an ad valorem duty, 
that could not be administered. That is quite a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not materially different. I rec- 
ognize the fact that years ago the duties levied in the tariff 
bills were more largely specific than ad valorem, and it has 
seemed to me, since I have been in the Senate, that every time 
it has been suggested that there should be an ad valorem duty 
we have always been confronted with the thought that it would 
be incapable of administration. But none the less, it appears 
that in each successive tariff bill the ad valorem duties have been 
extended so as to apply to more articles than in the bill before. 
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~The Senator from Utah seems to admit, if I understand him, Mr. POMERENE. I know that; but the difficulty is that my 


that if we had nothing further to consider than the duty upon 
the raw wool, it would be entirely practicable to limit these 
specific duties to a maximum of 60 per cent ad valorem. His 
objection seems to be that if we do that we will have our 
troubles when it comes to the compensatory duty. 

In comparing the Payne-Aldrich law with the pending bill 
the Senator tells us very frankly that the present duties, based 
upon the scoured content, will be very much more equitable and 
be a very great improvement over the duty placed upon the 
wool in the grease, and I think I agree with him. But with all 
his experience as a manuafcturer and as a legislator the Sen- 
ator has seen a new light even on that subject. Formerly the 
Senator believed that a duty based upon the scoured content 
would be wholly practicable as a matter of administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the exact amount of shrinkage, no doubt} 
and I have said so to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator none the less is willing 
to accept it, even though it is thus impracticable. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the best we can do. I have just said it in 
the Senate, and the Senator must have heard me, that no living 
being can tell what the exact shrinkage will be. They can tell 
it within 3 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suppose that is true, Mr. President, get- 
ting down to a mathematical nicety. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. POMERENE. But we are talking about practical things 
and seeking to do them in a practical way. When the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was before the Senate the Senator was just as 
positive that basing a duty upon the scoured content would 
be as impracticable as he now insists it would be to adopt the 
ad valorem system when it comes to the question of fixing a 
compensatory duty upon the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator has not yet compre- 
hended my criticism in that regard. That is where you have a 
part of the wools on a scoured basis, at 33 cents, and then at 
the same time put in the same paragraph a provision that none 
shall be admitted exceeding 60 per cent. That proposition has 
never been made to the Senate before. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not saying that it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say again that as between the ad valorem 
duty aud the scoured basis duty, neither of them can be mathe- 
matically exact. The appraiser at Boston may appraise the 
goods quite differently from the appraiser at New York, but 
the variation would not be more than 3 per cent. The ad 
valorem would be at least that much, and with the undervalua- 
tion perhaps a great deal more. The only other method would 
be on the basis of the grease pound, and if the compensatory 
duty of 11 cents a pound had been carried through and the 
woolgrower had gotten it nobody could have objected. But that 
has not been the case. The woolgrower has not received more 
than 5 or 6, and sometimes 7, cents a pound instead of 11. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know how very positive the Senator is in 
a statement of his opinions, but during the debate on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, when an amendment was pending to place a duty 
upon the scoured content, the Senator from Utah said, on June 
8, 1909, as appears on page 2953 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I wish to state that that is not the reason why I would oppose any 
such proposition, but the reason is that it is absolutely impossible of 
administration. ‘That is one objection. Another is that to administer 
it vety pound of wool that comes into this country would have to be 
scou a 

Then, following something said by Senator Beveridge, the 
Senator again said: 


Every manufacturer of woolen oe first wants to assort his own 
wool, and the success or failure of a woolen mill many times depends 
upon the assorting of wool. One man may have a half dozen grades; 
another man, a manufacturer of woolens, may have only 3; another 
may have 10. The manufacturer wants to assort the ‘wool for the 
particular goods that he makes to suit his own idea as to what the 
effect and result of the assortment will be. 

This amendment is impossible of administration. Take one fleece of 
wool; I can take out of one fleece of wool five grades of wool. Who is 
going to administer the provision? Is it going to be assorted at the 

ort of New York or Boston, or whatever port it enters into the United 
tates? Is it going to be scoured there? 

Mr. President, there are hardly two manufacturers in the United 
States that scour their wool the same way or with the same process. 
Why? One, perchance, will want to scour with caustic soda, another 
with caustic potash, another with a manufactured article for scouring 
wool, all copending upon the judgment of the manufacturer. 

Another thing, Mr. President, every manufacturer wants his wool in 
the grease, 

Later on he said: 

Mr. Soor. I will say again, I am positive that it can not be admin- 
isterd successfully, and no manufacturer in this country would approve 
of any such plan. 


That is pretty positive language. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have said the same thing to-day. 
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very good friend, with all his experience as a manufacturer 
and as a legislator, has surrendered his former convictions, 
and he brings in this statement; If what he said in 1909 was 
true, I am afraid my good friend’s name will be anathema to 
all the manufacturers and importers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
think the manufacturers want this rate at all, and I said so 
to-day. I did not know the Senator was going to repeat the 
statement I made in 1909 or I would not have made a statement 
to-day. I would have contented myself with saying that I 
agree with what I said then. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator agrees with what he said 
then, but he has surrendered his convictions and accepted this 
other plan. I did not say this for the purpose of finding fault, 
because we all change our views 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not changed my views. 

Mr. POMERENE. Convinced against your will, you will be 
of the same opinion still, I suspect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking there of scoured wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No manufacturer wants the duty based on 
scoured wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the change in his situation, at least, whether his 
views are the same or not, with the hope that with further 
study he will be willing, with the assistance of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, to work out some scheme so 
far as the duties on the manufactured products are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a communica- 
tion from Mr. William Goldman, clothing manufacturer of New 
York, in which he claims that the cost of the 33-cent duty 
on raw wool in a finished pound of cloth will be $1.06} instead 
of 93 cents as claimed by me. In view of the great public 
interest in this matter of cost I think the communication from 
a clothing manufacturer will be enlightening. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the communication ought to go in the 
Recorp because if Mr. Goldman continues to climb, we shall 
have his estimate of the rate higher than all the goods made in 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

New YORK, July 24, 1922. 
Hon. D. I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR WatsH: In view of the very conservative statement 
presented by you to the Senate to-day with spare to the implications 
of the raw-wool duty, let me hand you herewith copy of a statement 
of corrections and omissions to be made to the Tariff Commission’s 
report, which I have just forwarded to Senator CALDER for the purpose 
of having it incorporated in the Recorp. 

On the basis of this report you will notice that I make the cost of 
the 33-cent duty on wool in the finished pound of cloth $1.06} instead 
of 93 cents. You will find this statement well worth reading in its 


entirety, because it shows how the costs on the individual garments 
are made very much higher than shown in the Tariff Commission's 
repo 


very truly yours, WILLIAM GOLDMAN. 


The Tarif Commission's report to the effect that the duty of 33 
cents on the clean content of wool would involve a cost to the con- 
sumer of 93 cents per pound of cloth, $2.85 on a fall-weight suit of 
clothes (made of 14-ounce cloth), and 85.70 on an unlined ulster 
(cloth weighing 28 ounces) is inaccurate, and I desire to point out 
certain omissions and necessary corrections to that statement. 

The Tariff Commission bases its findings on the average conditions 
shown in the 1916 report of the Department of Commerce entitled 
“The men's factory-made clothing industry,“ and assumes that this 
report would indicate that a 10 per cent mark up on cost e per cent 
on selling price) would cover overhead, selling expense, and profit for 
the woolen industry, and 15 per cent on cost (or 13 per cent on selling 
price) would cover these same items for the clothing industry, 

These figures are so much under the actual experience of clothing 
manufacturers as to cause me to refer back to a very exhaustive report 
contained in the Tariff Board's report on wool and manufacturers of 
wool published in 1912, and which, on page 860 of volume 3, presents 
an accurate ascertainment on all pads of clothing of the 1 89 
of mark-up required to cover selling expense, overhead, and profit tor 
the clothing industry. These are as follows: 


Per cent 
Cheap ($8 and under — 17 
ele ($8 to ade gery — aa == = maa 19. 6 
ade and over): 
‘Class A 19.1 
8 — 28.3 
Snares — — 19.2 
Special order (tailor to the trade „„ 27 


With an average cost for the entire industry of 20 per cent. This 
figure is, of course, on selling price. 

The figures for the woolen trade are not worked out in a table of 
this kind in this same rt, but those familiar with costs of distribu- 
tion in this industry m that 9 per cent on welling. price is entirely 
too low to cover overhead, selling expense, and profit. A figure of 
15 per cent on cost or 18 per cent on selling price would be a very 
conservative figure as indicating the mark-up for the woolen trade to 
cover these items. 
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of the woolen 
trade, must now be added 14 per cent to cover Federal and State taxes 
imposed since this report was published in 1912. 


To both of these costs, those of the clothing trade and 


ut beeause my figures for the woolen trade are estimated, I shall 
disregard the item of taxes in that industry, and using the same method 
of figuring as that used by the Tariff Commission we arrive at a cost 
of $1.064 per pound of cloth as reflecting the cost to the consumer of 
the 33-cent duty on raw wool, instead of 93 cents. 

It is to be said, however, that in addition to these items of taxes 
the overhead has somewhat increased since that time for clothing 
manufacturers, due chiefly to a greater diversification of product on 
account of the style factor. 

The Tariff Board has not included in its calculation, too, the trade 
discounts 8 the retailer in considering his mark up, and which 
are usually in addition to the 333 per cent calculated by the Tariff 
Commission. 

In the item covering the cost to the consumer of the suit of clothes 
there was omitted by the Tariff Board any mention of lin which 
item is covered by a table on page 875 of this same ard re- 
port; and which calls attention to the fact that in the medium and 

igh grade clothing—which would. mean all wool clothing—the Hning 
used for the inside of the coat and the back of the vest is woolen 
(mohair) and that about 21 yards are used. And mohairs are taxable 
under the * tariff the same as other wools. 

The Tariff Commission in giving its figures for overcoats does not 
exceed 28-ounce cloths, whereas the type of ulster overcoat, which 
is the one of 1 sale at present, is made out of fabrics 
weighing from 30 to 32 oun ounces being a fair average. In 
computing therefore the cost on a winter overcoat It is necessary for 
the Tariff Commission to add another classification on overcoats to 
cover those overcoats of most general distribution. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the statements made by 
clothing manufacturers that the 33-cent duty would cost the consumer 
$1 on the finished pound of cloth, and that a fall- ht suit of clothes 
will cost approximately $4 more and an overcoat $7.50, were all ap- 
proximately correct and fairly reflected the situation. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being, under the unanimous-eonsent agreement, until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order previously made, took a recess until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 26, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
er. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McNary Smoot 
8 N Safed 
ew r 

randegee Hale N Stan 
i Henin yn, e be 
Bursum ones, N. 0 wanson 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman ‘Trammell 
Cameron 1 Pepper Underwood 
Capper Ken Phipps Wa 
Caraway Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Ladd Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Lenroot Rob arren 
Curtis a Sheppard Watson, Ind. 

ial M mber 
du Pont McKinley Simmons 
Frelinghuysen McLean Smith 


Mr. GERRY. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is detained on account of illness 
in his family. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: $ 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Jose Padilla; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 8869) for the relief of Lewis G. Norton; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to child labor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try are entitled to know how their money is spent and what 
appropriations are made. In obedience to a provision of law 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], a few days 
ago presented to the Senate an itemized statement in which he 
set forth all the appropriations made, and comparing the fiscal 
year 1923 with the fiscal year 1922 he showed that there was a 
balance in fayor of the fiscal year 1923 of $319,000,000. 

Mr. President, we have seen headlines in the newspapers fol- 
lowed by interviews by department chiefs and others with ref- 
erence to the great savings by the present administration and 
the great economies which have been brought about by the 
Budget system. I want to say that that is all a “ pipe dream.” 
There is nothing in it, as the figures will show. Of the $319,- 
000,000 that were saved, according to the statement made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, more than 
eee was saved by Congress and not by the Budget 

The man who is entitled to the great credit for that sav is 
the distinguished and able Senator from Idaho [Mr. is dn 
who led the fight, supported by this side of the Chamber, to 
reduce expenses of the Navy to the extent of over $100,000,000. 
That was done by Congress. It was also under the leadership 
of the able Senator from Idaho, assisted by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that we saved, in reducing the 
size of the Army, nearly $100,000,000 more. Those two great 
items together with some other reductions that Congress made 
largely account for the $319,000,000. 

But, Mr. President, I have made a of the appro- 
priations for the fiseal year 1923 with those for the fiscal year 
1915, the appropriations three years before the war with those 
five years after the war. Let us see what that comparison 
will show. It is a most remarkable statement. I have had 
experts in the Treasury Department give me the cold figures 
which speak the truth—not what some man says has been 
saved, not what some newspapers say has been saved, 
not Spe some member of the Budget Bureau says has been 
say 

Mr. President, I am not here to criticize the Budget. I think 
it has a useful purpose, but when it is said that the Budget has 
made any such saving it is not true, and I call upon the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee now to say whether, if 
we had appropriated according to the estimates sent down to 
the Committee on Appropriations by the Budget Bureau, we 
would have appropriated $200,000,000 more than we actually 
did appropriate. The Committee on Appropriations cut down 
to the extent of over $200,000,000 the estimates sent to the 
Congress by the Budget Bureau. 

According to the statement from the Treasury Department, 
comparing the appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 with those 
for the fiscal year 1915, we find that for the fiscal year 1923 
the appropriations are $3,181,000,000 plus, while for the fiscal 
year 1915 they were $793,000,000 plus, a difference in favor of 
the Wilson administration against the Harding administration 
of $2,388,906,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator know that about 
$1,300,000,000 of that was interest on the foreign debt and that 
about $600,000,000 of it was paid out for the benefit of the ex- 
soldiers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will wait until I get through, 
I will take care of that. I am going to make a statement 
along that line in just a moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator stated there was over $2,000,- 
000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do absolutely deny it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The figures of the Treasury experts show 
that the appropriations were as I have stated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And I further say to the Senator that nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of it was due to the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not talking about that now. I am 
coming to that directly. But the Senator can not deny that, as 
is shown by the books of the Treasury Department, the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, were 
more than $3,000,000,000, and for 1915 they were $793,000,000 
plus, showing a difference in appropriations for the two 
years of $2,388,000,000. Nobody will deny that; nobody can 


deny it. 
4 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina ought to state | if I do not make a fair statement. Giving credit for all the 
in that connection the amounts paid out for interest on our | extraordinary war expenses—and that should be done—it will 
obligations and to care for the veterans of the late war. be shown that the expenditures of the Harding administration 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am coming to that; I want to be perfectly | have been greater than those of the Wilson administration by 
fair; but I can not say it all in one breath. The Senator from | $2,639,725,000. I ask, Mr. President, that the tables from which 
Minnesota rises here and criticizes this statement which is | I am now quoting be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
taken from the books of the Treasury Department. remarks, in 8-point type, so that they may be read and under- 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to say that I was not criticizing the | stood by the Senator from Minnesota. 
statement taken from the books of the Treasury, but I was The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
criticizing the statement of the Senator from North Carolina; | there objection to the publication in the Recorp of the tables 
and it should be criticized. referred to by the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has not yet heard me through; | hears none, and it is so ordered. 

I trust he will possess his soul in patience and hear me, and see The tables are as follows: 


Taste I. Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923. 


ery Decrease (—) or 
Appropriations Appropriations in +) 1923 
fiscal year 1915,! fiscal year 1923.1 pial Cl 1915. 
Legislative (Congress): 
1 e ATT T EA PO voor EAS EA N T T $13, 956, 639. 60 $12, 788, 324. 95 2 —$1, 168, 314. 65 
Permanent and indefinite 800. 00 BOO OO cee huge CE E 


GVV a 13, 957, 439. 60 12, 789, 124. 95 —1, 168, 314. 65 


ar annual— 
FFPJJCCCfVCCCCCC C ²⅛òol ²³ð . T 100, 459, 000. 00 +100, 459, 000. 00 
Voeteraria’ u ð ͤ AA ye e 418, 068, 843. 45 +418, 063, 843. 45 
Executive and other independent offices. ............-------- 9, 415, 867. 22 18, 115, 928. 00 +8, 700, 060. 78 
Rarer Costin ð V 9, 415, 867. 22 536, 638, 771. 45 4-527, 222, 904. 23 
Parmenent dete g / AA 57, 630. 00 6, 017, 000. 00 +5, 959, 370. 00 
otal. ot. tide ences bolas RATE T T. EERE Che dee E 9, 473, 497. 22 542, 655, 771. 45 +533, 182, 274. 23 
State Department: 
eee ade OE ad LA ew ated ds A 6, 033, 716. 54 10, 443, 488. 16 4-4, 409, 771. 62 
Permanent and ent T8 171, 000. 00 106, 000. 00 —65, 000. 00 
Ill ONY AR tyke Sete eI PE Te Oe Neate 6, 204, 716. 54 10, 549, 488. 16 4-4, 344,771. 62 
Treasury Department: 
Frepular annual <5 2002.53 000 <s5.ttessssss 56, 790, 428. 76 118, 835, 308. 81 +62, 044, 880. 05 
Permanent and indefinite 4 —92, 943, 000.00 | 51,375, 396,910.63 | +1, 282, 453, 910. 63 
lll -' 149, 733, 428. 76 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 | +1, 344, 498, 790. 68 
War Department: 
Military activities— 
Wegviararntial 4 ls acc e NEE T § 137, 573, 971. 32 € 256, 411, 169. 67 +118, 837, 198. 35 
Permanent aid mMdshnite.: ß ee kasnes tet cans 5, 893, , 265, 000. 00 —4, 628, 000. 00 
Total military activities 143, 466, 971. 32 257, 676, 169. 67 ＋114, 209, 198. 35 
Nonmilitary activities 
/ ES E AEAT EILAT 34, 942, 629. 63 7 68, 753, 323. 00 +33, 810, 693. 37 
Permanent and indefinite. 3, 424, 600. 00 6, 521, 300. 00 +3, 096, 700. 00 
Total nonmilitary activities. 38, 367, 229. 63 75, 274, 623. 00 +36, 907, 393. 37 
Total War Department— i 
J ᷣ᷑ᷣͤ-wu-; ⁊ĩ k ... 172, 516, 600. 95 825, 164, 492. 67 +152, 647, 891. 72 
Permanent andindetinite.<  -2.2 y dss ccscecuvcte 9, 317, 600. 00 7, 786, 300. 00 1, 300. 00 
SINHA ove. He's Vis ersensthcccosleheepeherenensnenseeecienwea’ 181, 834, 200. 95 332, 950, 792. 67 +151, 116, 591. 72 
Navy De ent: j 
fer // be eee ee eau os 147, 060, 498.47 | 2 294, 336, 577. 00 +147, 276, 078, 53 
Permanent and inden 1, 881, 477. 00 8, 433, 672. 00 +1, 552, 195. 00 
r ĩðͤ / gases se oe scans „ 148, 941, 975. 47 297, 770, 249. 00 | +148, 828, 273. 53 


1 Deficlenci ds scts are included in figures for 1915. In 1923 the regular annual and ent and indefinite appro 5 passed to July 1 
1s, aro induded ._ Del ciency yen 5 o acide nt 5 ie to be e passed inthe the future 1 be ad fsm 8 1 5 Xact compa 50 rh 
ecrease ne o the tran of approp ons for paang binding to various departmen for 19 De tmental appropriations 
for Pone and binding for t Thscal ear 1915 are carried under sag pr 
In 1915 these appropriations are for the Smithsonian — — in 1923 they are for Federal Board for Vocational Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and 


for the 8 ka. 
Includes sinking fund, $60,717,000, and interest on the public debt, 227008000 A 
Includes sinking fund, $283, 838,800; interest on the public debt, $97: and public debt redemptions payable from ordinary receipts, $85,500,999. 
Includes appropriations for Panama Canal. 
7 Includes ane 8 79 of 810, 125,054.45 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1915, and $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development, for which no appro- 
was mai 
$ Includes an appropriation of $343,440 for Temporary government for West India Islands.“ 
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Taste L—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923—Continued. 


Appropriations Appropriations 5 ecrease (—) or 

crease (+) 1923 
fiscal year 1915. fiscal year 1923. om 1 With 1915. 

Interior D ent: 
peen 

enai UE NA E aT NEA abd ATA ea 31569, 150, 899. 20 $252, 000, 000. 00 +$82, 849, 100. 80 
terior Department proper S/ / OE TI E ENE AA 22, 707, 702. 74 45, 565, 108. 67 -+-22, 857, 405. 93 
E a tak Sah Cas aSeRres Ft ONe ges SSSR ARS LCST TE RORaNGS +105, 706, 506. 73 
Permanent and mdetiniial- e 7, 742, 400. 00 
a N EEIN PA E A EEE PER ATER +113, 448, 906. 73 


Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual 


(ODT Yio ac ica nese eames wes I I encase daeaunemslesnomes 


Agricultural Department: 
Regular annual. SSVTFTTF—!!! 8 A +12, 934, 532. 36 
Dr / -e'scsectes A +-10, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite „„ +6, 250, 800. 00 
Motel. occ tet eS eo ar eet So 29, 993, 840. 64 59, 179, 173. 00 +29, 185, 332. 36 
Commerce Department: 
%% ²˙ — k nae acte Reams 11, 539, 919. 06 18, 743, 245.00 +7, 203, 325. 94 
Pasion’ ahne ccc cs en cavescen NE OTOS 3, 000. 00 dete 
CCC TTT 11, 542, 919. 06 18, 746, 245. 00 +7, 203, 325. 94 
Labor Department, regular annual (only 3, 790, 769. 97 6, 916, 920. 00 +3, 126, 150. 03 
Department of Seay and the judiciary: 
Regular ann i ooo RET EEA 10, 615, 400. 10 17, 851, 221.00 +7, 235, 820. 90 
Permanent 2 Abe oo so cUrSct TE eg saaweaseteawcieuces SAT 000-00 % % c aa —147, 500.00 
EPE Pea b 10, 762, 900. 10 17, 851, 221.00 +7, 088, 320. 90 
District of Columbia: 
e . oh Area a 12, 371, 016. 08 22, 841, 609. 80 +10, 470, 593. 72 
Permanent and MAOO 7... 53.2 aceercecosccansechasseenecaas 854, 700. 00 1, 624, 600. 00 +769, 900. 00 


PPV AAA Dee Mas 13, 225, 716. 08 411,240, 493. 72 
Increased compensation ($240 per annum) Pea 38, 735, 178. 00 +88, 735, 173. 00 


Grand total: 
Regular 976, 113,289.83 | 2, 274, 119, 027.01 
Permanent and indefinite 131, 196,407.00 | 1, 434, 181, 182. 63 
Increased compensation 38, 735, 173. 00 
1 posse tcoassaesmeaesanskateacuves 1, 107, 309, 696. 83 3, 747, 035, 382. 64 | 42, 639, 725, 685. 81 
Less Post Office (on 5 te from postal revenues) 314, 245, 638. 39 565, 064, 786. 50 — 250, 819, 148. 11 
Total, exclusive of Post Office 2 62. 793, 064, 058.44 3, 181, 970, 596.14 +2, 388, 906, 537. 70 


. e 8 for Post Office Department proper, payable from ordinary receipts (General Treasury). In 1923 all expenses of the Post Office Department 
revenues. 
ryt apres 923, $50,000,000 for this pi is Included in the Post Office Department riation act, which will be paid ont of te vonues. 
tn —.— fiscal Fear 1915 Postal Service, ps abi from from postal revenues only, was excluded as 8 for Post Office 8 3 were payable from ordi- 
nary recei 
TABLE II. - Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923. 


[The major expenses arising out of the World War have been excluded from the statement for the fiscal year 1923 in order that 
the two years may be more nearly comparable. ] 


1 
year 1915. 


— —— 


Decrease (—) or 
increase (+) 1923 
compared with 1915. 


Appropriations 
fiscal year 1923." 


Legislative (Congress): 
£ 8 S sue twigs S E EP VA EEEN $13, 956, 639. 60 $12, 788, 324. 95 2— $1, 168, 314. 65 
Permanent and indefinite... 3 800. 00 SOR CO f q vos cet aaee a 
PGtgl es Seta caw sews bie ceelescectseeteek koawurec esterases 


1 Deficiencies and eee for 19 In 1923 . — — tions to 1. H are 
ery: n permanen pproprisi passed up uly 922, 


2 This decrease 1 8 ——— rinting and finding to the various epartmental bills for 1923. Departmental appropriations for 
printing and binding for the year 1915 are „Legisla iid 
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TABLE II. Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923—Continued. 


Appropriations Appropriations | ; Decrease (—) or 
focal year 1915. fiscal year 1923. 3 Sea ig holy 


Executive Office and independent offices: 


egular annual— - 
Shipping Board „%% „„õ??et B S $459, 000. 00 +$459, 000. 00 
Executive and other independent offices RR $9, 415, 867. 22 16, 689, 503. 00 --7, 732, 635. 78 
e e 9, 415, 867. 22 17, 148, 503. 00 |, +8, 191, 635. 78 
Permanent and indef init 57, 630. 00 6, 017, 000. 00 +-5, 959, 370. 00 
rc d S T OAE 9, 473, 497. 22 23, 165, 503. 00 -}14, 151, 005. 78 
State Department: 
SCC T EEE A A IA E: 6, 033, 716. 54 10, 443, 488. 16 +4, 409, 771. 62 
FF Df TT 171, 000. 00 106, 000. 00 — 65, 000. 00 
r A sate adn se AN IV AE A adunaebesone 6, 204, 716. 54 10, 549, 488. 16 +4, 344, 771. 62 
Treasury Department: 
Regine annuals y bees Coteeans A TA CA 56, 790, 428. 76 75, 235, 308. 81 +18, 444, 880. 05 
Permanent and indefinite 44 * 92, 943, 000. 00 4124, 675, 110. 63 +31, 732, 110. 63 
Mc a NRA S N 149, 733, 428. 76 199, 910, 419. 44 +50, 176, 990. 68- 
War Department: 
Military activities 
Regular annual „7Fͤ A vee $ 137, 573, 971. 32 5 256, 411, 169. 67 +118, 837, 198. 35 
Permanent and indefinite. ..............-.- 2.22 - eee e ee eee ees 5, 893, 000. 00 1, 265, 000. 00 —4, 628, 000. 00 
“Total military sctivities i... s< Sccccuccscadedccccconcepece 143, 466, 971. 32 257, 676, 169. 67 | +114, 209, 198. 35 
Nonmilitary activities— 
WP e e wade eek obs San etendvenénhuawneee 34, 942, 629. 63 68, 753, 323. 00 +33, 810, 693. 37 
Permanent and AnGannite st crus. Won ns oak cca neseenyeadhies 3, 424, 600. 00 6, 521, 300. 00 +-3, 096, 700. 00 
Total nonmilitary activities 38, 367, 229. 63 75, 274, 623. 00 +36, 907, 393. 37 
Total War Department— i 
N E / N A 172, 516, 600. 95 325, 164, 492. 67 +152, 647, 891. 72 
Permanent and indefinite 9, 317, 600. 00 7, 786, 300. 00 —1., 531, 
ll ]o·W¹¹ - 181, 834, 200. 95 332, 950, 792. 67 | -+151, 116, 591. 72 
Navy Department: 
r AN T kus A AAAS T 147, 060, 498. 47 7 294, 336, 577. 00 +147, 276, 078. 53 
Fir it RPR = AET E I P I AN E 1, 881, 477. 00 3, 433, 672. 00 +1, 552, 195. 00 
Doo A U EAE AT AN 148, 941, 975. 47 297, 770, 249.00 | +148, 828, 273. 53 
Interior Department: 
Regular annual— 
ee A A A EENT E AT N A 169, 150, 899. 20 252, 000, 000. 00 +82, 849, 100. 80 
Interior Department proper. 22, 707, 702. 74 45, 565, 108. 67 +22, 857, 405. 93 
Total: reenit S222 Eee TE pe 191, 858, 601. 94 297, 565, 108. 67 +105, 706, 506. 73 
Permanent and indefinite. Pi 19, 820, 500. 00 27, 562, 900. 00 -+-7, 742, 400. 00 
C ² ² ñ BVV AA een oaekanewoceses 211, 679, 101. 94 $25, 128, 008. 67 | +113, 448, 906. 73 
Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual 
C9 444 ee eee € 316, 169, 190. 50 565, 064, 786. 50 +248, 895, 596. 00 
Agricultural Department: 
ee e bbe owt coc anvesenee . 23, 994, 640. 64 36, 929, 173. 00 +12, 934, 532. 36 
/ TTV 00 ͤͤò ? . 2 10, 000, 000. 00 ＋10, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite .¢ 52. 2.43.05. AO A eee aed 5, 999, 200. 00 12, 250, 000. 00 +6, 250, 800. 00 
o dere . „ 29, 993, 840. 64 59, 179, 173. 00 +29, 185, 332. 36 
of 0005 T, 
3 Rg era is se a United Stas the ae e 20080 4 and the Al as resulting from the World — 5 ne Fleet Corporation, 8100, 000, 000 Veterans 
Terri In — appropriations are „ Smithsonian Institution; in 1923 they are for Federal Board of —— Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and for the 


f Alaska. 
i Pist 1 — Fh gaa of $43,600,000 deducted on account of 3 Bureau of Internal Revenue and the public debt service, which are considered as arising 
out o or! 
4 In 1915 this total includes $40,717,000, contribution to the 2 ey 000, interest on the public debt. In 1923 similar amounts are included to cover similar 
charges on account of the pre-war debt; Í but the charge on the pu! of the World War, i. e., interest, contribution to the sinking fund, and public-debt 
redemptions out of ordinary receipts, are excluded. 


eee mama Canal. 
* s Includes 1 E increase of $16,125,054.45 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1915, and $7,800,000 for Muscle Shoals development, for which no appropri- 
ation was made 


7 Includes an a ristion of $343,440 for e arpa heron hr lew S reg 
i Includes $1,933 062 11 for Post Office Department proper, psyable from ordinary receipts (General Treasyiry). In 1923 all expenses of the Post Office Department 


are msde ble from l revenues. 
In the Beef year 1023, 000,000 for: eee Office Department appropriation act, which will be paid out of postal revenues, or from the 
e revenues. 
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Tant II. Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923—Continued. 


— — 


Decrease (—) or 
increase (+-) 1923 
compared with 1915. 


Appropriations 


Appropriations 
fiscal year 1915. a 


fiscal year 1923. 


$11, 539, 919. 06 


+$7, 203, 325. 94 
3, 000. 00 


$18, 743, 245. 00 
3, 000.00 | 


N 77777 cubase 11, 542, 919. 06 18, 746, 245. 00 | +7, 203, 225. 94 
Labor Department, regular annual (only)) 1 3, 790, 769. 97 6, 916, 920. 00 | +3, 126, 150. 03 

Department of Justice and the judiciary: è 
annual. CCC 10, 615, 400. 10 17, 851, 221. 00 +7, 235, 820. 90 
Permanent and indefinite. 14 500 0 s osto ason eens 147, 500. 00 
C Sas tek eet OAT 10, 762, 900. 10 | 17, 851, 221. 00 7, 088, 320. 90 

District of Columbia: 

n sssusesou notes wean nya cieaene rs 12, 371, 016. 08 22, 841, 609. 80 | +10, 470, 503. 72 
Permanent and indefinite. onarena oocs caceneswenccawesccccesvcce 854, 700. 00 1, 624, 600. 00 +76, 900. 00 
1717... ae aawin E E 13, 225, 716. 08 24,466, 209.80 | 11.240 493. 72 
Grand total: eb ie 
Le even cen soe eos A ee sere aR 976, 113, 289.83 | 1,711, 028, 758. 56 4-734, 915, 468 73 
Permanent and indefinit . 131, 196, 407. 00 183, 459, 382. 63 +52, 262, 975. 63 
n oah E acces: 6 1, 107, 309, 696. 88 1. 894, 488, 141.19 | 787 178. 44. 36 
Less Post Office (payable from postal revenues) 314, 245, 638, 39 565, 064, 786. 50 | —250, 819, 148. 1 
Total, exclusive of Post Office . | 798,064, 058. 44 | 1,329, 423, 354.69 | 4.536.359, 296. 25 


arising 


out of the World War, 


1 The a wi pr eee tion are excluded as an expense 
2 In the fsa year 1915 only postal corvion payable from postal revenues was excluded, as the expenses for Post Office Department proper were payable from ordinary 


receipts. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in order to be perfectly fair 
and just to this administration—and I hope the Senator from 
Minnesota will listen, for he went off half cocked—there should 
be deducted from the difference of $2,639,725,000 in favor of 
the Wilson administration all expenditures which were made 
for extraordinary purposes growing out of the war, which the 
present administration was compelled to make. I have there- 
fore deducted the following items: For the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, $100,000,000; for the Veterans’ Bureau, $418,- 
000,000; for the United States Housing Corporation, $1,000,000 ; 
and for the Alien Property Custodian, $370,000. I have also de- 
ducted $38,000,000 on account of the bonus allowed to employees 
of the Government. I do not know whether or not I ought to 
deduct that, but I thought, in fairness, I would do so, in order 
that there might be no criticism whatever. So I have deducted 
even the bonus of $38,000,000, I have also deducted $43,000,000 
on account of additional expenditures of the Bureau of Internal 
3 and the public debt service. That deduction will cover 
the additional appropriations to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in connection with the collection of extraordinary income taxes. 
Is that fair and just? I also deduct the item—and I ask the 
Senator from Minnesota to listen—of $1,260,000,000 out of the 
public debt fund, including sinking fund and interest on the 
retirement of public debt from ordinary receipts, and $30,000,000 
for the retirement of the public debt from the Federal reserve 
bank franchise tax. After deducting all these items the amounts 
which have been appropriated under the Harding administra- 
tion for running the Government for the fiscal year 1923 ex- 
ceeded by $596,000,000 the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1915 under the Wilson administration. 

The Senator from Minnesota will see that I have been fair 
and just in deducting the tremendous sum of money which I 
have stated with which the Harding administration ought not 
to be charged in estimating the legitimate ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government. I asked the Treasury Department, 
whose officials prepared these figures, to obtain the facts, and 
after deducting from the $2,000,000,000 every cent paid out by 
the present administration for extraordinary matters growing 
out of the war, there is still left a balance of $596,000,000 in 
favor of the Wilson administration. 

How was this brought about? I have the items of appropria- 
tion for the various departments. I have taken the appropria- 


tions for the Treasury Department, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and every other department of the Govern- 


ment, and those appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, us com. 
pared with the appropriations for the fiscal year 1915, are as 
follows: 

Under the head of “ Executive and independent offices” the 
appropriations under the Harding administration for 1923 
amounted to $23,000,000, as compared with $9,000,000 in 1915 
under the Wilson administration, making u difference of 814. 
000,000. What las the Senator from Minnesota to say about 
that? He is as silent as the grave. There is a difference of 
$9,000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration as against the 
Bone administration in the running of one department 
only. 

Under the head of the State Department the appropriations 
for 1923 were $10,000,000, as compared with $6,000,000 in 1915, 
making a difference of $4,000,000 in favor of the Wilson ad- 
ministration. What has the Senator from Minnesota to say 
about that? I am talking now of the legitimate expense of 
running the Government before the war and after the war in 
time of peace. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have this to say about it: The Senator 
from North Carolina knows that during the war wages and 
salaries were increased; that the departments were filled with 
employees; and when the Harding administration came in they 
were overflowing with employees who had to be discharged. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And yet it is shown, with all the discharges 
made, that there is a difference of $9,000,000 in favor of the 
Wilson administration. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does tle Senator from North Carolina claim 
that the wages and salaries are the same to-day as they were 
in 1915? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have left out the bonus; I have deducted 
that from the expenses of the Harding administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from North Carolina also 
knows that there are about 75 per cent more employees to-day 
than there were in 1915. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I know that; and that is where the trouble 
is, A great many of them ought to be discharged. The claim 
as to the great saving and economy under this administration 
I want to say is a pipe dream.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is a very 
fair man. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
after I yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I beg pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is a very 
fair man; but he must admit that the World War inaugurated 
activities of the Government and produeed conditions under 
which it would be impossible at the present time to carry on 
the work of the Government with the same number of employees: 
that there were in 1915. Everybody admits that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah is right about that, 
and, as I have shown, I have 3 from the eee 
of the Treasury Department, where y are now 
the income tax and other taxes, the sum of $43,000,000. I 
thought that was fair and just and that we ought not to com- 
pare the great appropriations for the Treasury Department at 
present with the appropriations of 1915, when we were not 
collecting all these income and other taxes. I admit that the 
department has to have more employees also in order to enforce 
the Volstead law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On March 4, 1921, nearly three years after 
the close of the war, does not the Senator know that the per- 
sonnel of the departments had not been greatly reduced and 
comparatively few employees had heen discharged during the 
three years? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, why has not the present administra- 
tion reduced the number? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The number has been reduced since that 
time, but it was not reduced up to March 4, 1921. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The figures presented by me show that 
there has been very little economy except by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
Roor], who were instrumental in saving nearly $200,000,007 by 
Congress, and supported from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina refer 
to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I refer to the Senator from Wisconsin and 
also to the able Senator from Idaho, who lead in conneetion 
with the efforts to reduce expenditures for the Army and Navy. 
However, they are not given eredit for the $200,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the expenditures for the Army and Navy, although the 
fight which was made on this floor by the able Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Boram] and the able Senator from Wisconsin re- 
sulted in that great saving. Not even Congress is given the 
credit, but the Budget Bureau is given the credit, when, as a 
matter of fact, tne Budget Bureau has asked that we appro- 
priate $200,000,000 more than we did appropriate. 

I have some other facts here to which I will eall the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota. For instance, in the case 
of the Interior Department 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to 
tell the Senate that the Appropriations Committee had to eut 
down the Budget estimate by $200,000,0007 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do, and the able chairman of that com- 
mittee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], will agree 
with me as to that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am not interrupting the 
Senator, because at best he can make out but a poor case F 
am willing that he should complete his case before I make 
any remarks concerning It. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will let the Senate say whether it is a 
poor case or not, but the Senator from Wyoming will not deny 
the facts I have stated; he can not deny them. The Senator 
from Wyoming in stating in his remarks some days ago that 
there has been a reduction in appropriations this year as com- 
pared to last year of $319,000,000 does not show a single de- 
ficiency item for which it will be necessary to appropriate from 
time to time. As we know, there will come before the Con- 
gress in December next a deficiency bill, and no one can tell 
how large it will be, but a great sum will be appropriated: 

Under the Interior Department for 1923 the appropriations 
are $325,000,000, as compared with appropriations in 1915 of 
$214,000,000, making a difference of $113,000,000 in favor of 
the Wilson administration. 

The appropriations for the Agricultural Department for 1923 
are $59,000,000, as compared with $30,000,000 in 1915, making a 
difference of $29,000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration. 

Under the Department of Labor for 1923 there have been 
appropriated $6,000,000, as compared with $3,000,000 in 1915, 
making a difference of $3,000,000 in favor of the Wilson admin- 
istration. 


For the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1923 
$17,000,000 have been appropriated, as compared with $10,- 
000,000 in 1915, making a difference of $7,000,000 in favor of 
the Wilson administration. In the appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is a difference of $11,000,000 in favor 
of the Wilson administration. 

After deducting all the extraordinary expenses incident to 
the war, I have tried to get down exactly to the expenses for 
running the Government legitimately, without regard to any 
expenditures growing out of the war. I know, Mr. President, 
that the present administration has been called upon to ap- 
propriate many millions of dollars for extraordinary expenses 
growing out of the war, and it is entitled to have those ex- 
penditures deducted in making the comparison. I have de- 
ducted every cent of those expenditures. I have merely taken 
the actual running expenses of the respective departments of 
the Government and shown by these tables prepared from the 
books of the Treasury Department that the Wilson adminis- 
tration was run for $536,000,000 less than the present admin- 
istration; in other words, this administration is costing that 
much more than the Wilson administration, not counting war 
expenses, but simply the legitimate expenses of running this 
great Government. 

Nobody can dispute the tables, and nobody will dispute the 
facts which I have submitted. I think I have answered the 
Senator from Minnesota, and, in line with his suggestion, I 
think I have made a fair statement when I have deducted the 
amounts to which he referred. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I wish to take the floor if the Senator from 
North Carolina has concluded his remarks, 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate to re- 
ply to the Senator, I do not dispute the figures which he gave 
from the tables presented by him, but his statement and his 
inferences are all wrong, and it is perfectly evident that they 
are wrong. The Senator knows that the number of employees of 
the Government during the war enormously increased and the 
number of those employed now is necessarily larger than it was 
in 1915. The Senator knows very well that the salaries paid 
are greater now than they were then. He further knows that 
in many of the departments, for instance, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the activities of which have enormously increased; 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and other bureaus, the number of em- 
ployees has greatly increased. The Senator also. knows that on 
March 1, 1921, nearly three years after the close of the war, 
this Government was running at full blast and the depart- 
ments were jammed full of employees, and the Government was 
costing the people at the rate of nearly $6,000,000,000 a year, 
and no effort whateyer had been made to cut down the expenses. 
of this Government. 

I am not surprised that the Senator does not like the state- 
ments carried by the newspapers showing the great savings 
since. March 4, 1921. I am not at all surprised that the Senator 
does not like them. The figures speak for themselves, and 
everybody knows it. 

The President has coordinated the departments. He has 
signed a budget bill, which President Wilson vetoed. I do not 
claim that the Budget. bill will do everything; but it helped to 
coordinate the departments and to save money for the Govern- 
ment. I say that the present administration has made a splendid 
record, and the Senator knows that it has made a splendid 
record. 

I did not rise, however, to discuss the economies of the Gov- 
/ ernment or the speech of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
‘interrupt him for one minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that President Wilson 
vetoed the Budget bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; he vetoed the Budget bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that, as everybody knows 
it; but the Senator also knows that President Wilson, while 
approving of the Budget bill that went to him, vetoed it be- 
cause of the unconstitutionality of a certain provision in it; 
and when it, was called to the attention of the eountry and the 
| Senate, I think we all agreed that he was eorrect in his in- 
terpretation. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I do not agree that he was correct. I have 
not the slightest doubt that that provision was constitutional, 
and I think the veto message was a mere excuse. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator is the first lawyer that I have 
heard dispute the unconstitutionality of that provision. 

Mr, KELLOGG, I do not think it was unconstitutional at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish, however, to controvert that 
matter with him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is quite signifi- 
cant that the feature objected to by President Wilson was not 
carried into the bill that did eventually pass and was approved. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think the Budget bill was uncon- 
stitutional. That is what I said. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to state this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WARREN. If I have the floor, I am willing to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon; I asked to interrupt for just 
a moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I understood that the Senator had finished. 
I am willing that the Senators shall have the floor for the 
remainder of the day if they wish. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am going ahead with a few remarks on 
the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I decline to yield just now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I was simply going to reply to a 
statement the Senator has just made. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota permit the Senator f.om Wyoming first to 
make a brief statement on the financial situation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

“Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I have only a few remarks to 
make at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if the 
Senator from Minnesota meant to be discourteous to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG, Oh, not at all. I beg the Senator’s pardon 
if he thinks I was discourteous. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought he refused to yield to me, and 
immediately yielded to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I stated that I desired to make a reply 
to the last statement of the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me just a moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the Senator from Minnesota declined to 
yield, and said he wanted to make some remarks on the tariff 
bill, whereupon I asked him if he would not wait until the 
Senator from Wyoming had made his statement on the financial 
conditions, and then go on with the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So little has been said about the tariff that, 
of course, I should be glad to hear the Senator from Minnesota 
on the tariff; but I really wanted to make just one additional 
statement about this budget matter. N 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think anybody desires or ought to 
desire to put President Wilson in a false position with reference 
to his attitude toward the Budget system. I had very much 
to do with the passage of that particular budget bill. I was 
one of the committee and one of the subcommittee that framed 
that bill, and I know the attitude of President Wilson with 
respect to it. I know that that bill had his approval, and the 
country knew that that bill had his approval, and that he 
would gladly have signed it, and he made that fact known as 
emphatically as he could; but he was restrained by his oath of 
office, because he was advised and believed that a certain provi- 
sion of it was unconstitutional, and when the bill was reenacted 
that provision was left out. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to the speech made and 
the figures submitted by the distinguished Senator, I shall 
touch only a few high points now in reply. 

As chairman of the Committee on Appropriations I presented, 
not long since, in a condensed form the condition of the Treas- 
ury, the amount that we had appropriated for the coming 
year, the amount that had been appropriated the year before, 
the amount of the estimates, and so forth. My good friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], has discussed 
that, and has presented his figures, although I did not see them 
until late yesterday, so I am not going into that particular line 


of smoke screen to quote figures without number and column 
after column to befuddle hearers, figures which do not fix 
themselves in the mind of the hearer unless they are accom- 
panied by a full statement on paper within sight. 

The Senator says that we are spending more money than in 
1915. A man would be insane and foolish to say that we are 
not. Furthermore, we expect to spend more; and the Senator 
probably will not live to see the year, nor will I, when Congress 
will drop back to the same expenses that we had in 1915. This 
is a growing country, and the expenses grow. 

When I came to the Senate the total expenses of every nature 
in a year’s Congress were less than half a billion dollars, To- 
day half a billion dollars—more than we spent a few years ago 
for the entire Government—is spent in a year for taking care 
of disabled soldiers. We did not have that to do in 1915. We 
had so little expense then and so large an income that we were 
not called upon to maintain, for instance, any sinking fund. 
It is true that there was a law that required the maintenance 
of a sinking fund, but because of having plenty of funds we 
passed over that. Now we are paying half a billion dollars or 
so annually into a sinking fund. 

We are paying in interest more than a billion dollars. We 
are paying various other things of that nature; and to give 
an idea of it, the Senator might have gone a little further. 

The Senator makes some allowance for a few of the expenses 
added since 1915 but only a slight proportion of the many, 
many things which have been authorized and money expended 
for during the intervening years between i914 and 1923—for 
instance, the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation, but a trifle 
less than $4,000,000,000, and we are paying out many millions 
of dollars a year yet on that account, that being one of the 
hangovers of the war. 

And there was the Federal control of transportation systems 
after 1915 and up to the present date, amounting to over a 
billion and three-quarters. 

We paid employees of the Goyernment larger wages by inci- 
dental advancements made in the several departments amount- 
ing to several millions, and in addition to that it cost for 
increased employees’ compensation or bonus $38,750,000; it cost 
$1,000,000,000 for the wheat-guaranty fund and $100,000,000 
for the European food relief; fuel control, nearly $200,000,000 ; 
operations under the mineral act, mining for precious metals, 
more than $50,000,000; War Finance Corporation and Capital 
Issues Committee, over $500,000,000; purchase by the Govern- 
ment of farm-loan bonds, $200,000,000; Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, more than $200,000,000. Then we have the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, in which we appropriate for 
cooperation with the several States. This was established since 
1915, and increases every year. Then comes the maternity law, 
a million and a quarter to commence with, to expend in co- 
operation with the States. This last may be too small to speak 
of, but it is a part of the “uplift” that has been going on. 

Then there is all of the highway road building that we have 
appropriated for. 

The Senator might have taken 1915 as a starting point, as 
he has done, and then have gone up successively through the 
intervening years to the present. 

In 1913, when Wilson came into power, we expended $617,- 
882,178.84. 

In 1915, which the Senator quotes, we expended $674,- 
497,625.16. 

In 1916 there was expended $678,677,858.70. 

All of this was before the war, and yet it will be noticed 
amounts were rising each year. 

In 1917 expenditures were $1,178,908,96>.99. 

In 1918 expenditures were $18,901,966,814.09. 

In 1919 expenditures were $27,072,094,720.07. 

In 1920, the war over and everyone trying, of course, to get 
back on terra firma, expenditures were 87,837,597. 282.05. 

The Republicans came in in 1921. We reduced expenditures 
in 1921 to $4,780,829,510.03. 

In 1922 expenditures were $4,066,316,366.74. 

The amount appropriated for 1923 is $8.747,0385,382.64. That 
covers every dollar that we have appropriated. 

We speak of the Budget. While it is not an unusual fact, 
still it is a condition worth noting. The junior Senator from 
North Carolina speaks rather discouragingly of the Budget. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I said I did not criticize 
the Budget; that I thought it had many useful points, but that 
all this claim in the newspapers that it had saved any money 
was all wrong; there was nothing in it. I was not criticizing 
the Budget, because I think it is a very useful adjunct of the 
Government. o 

Mr. WARREN. I am glad to get that admission from the 
Senator, because that is more than I have ever heard before. 
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The Senator from North Carolina and his colleague, of course, 
indorse the Budget and indorse the good intentions of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and of course they must indorse the good inten- 
tions of President Harding in signing the bill. 

As to going further under the submitted smoke screen of 
elouds of figures, I do not intend to do it at this time. I may 
at some future time, but the authorizations made during Mr. 
Wilson’s administration have been too many to take the time 
of the Senate to enumerate more than I have already done when 
important matters are before it. The Senator mentions a few 
of them, but in mentioning those he mentions only a portion. 

I haye given but a little résumé of some of the important 
large items, while there are innumerable more of lesser nature 
as to amounts and importance that could be named. 

It is nonsense to talk about comparing the expenses of to-day 
with the expenses of 1915, and claim that the increase has 
any reference whatever to the conduct of the business of this 
Government by the Presidents, or at any time, for that matter. 
We are not in a wooden shoe. We are going to grow, but we 
are going to reduce the present expenses of running this Goy- 
ernment. While we are growing and while we are having more 
property and better property to collect from, we are on the 
road, we are doing well, and we are reducing expenses every 
year. We can not get around that. We give the totals, 

A Senator may stand on this floor and quote the general 
running expenses of the Government as distinguished from the 
total expenses, because, in the proposition that we have made 
to better the system of bookkeeping, we state separately the 
running expenses of the Government, and the appropriations 
that are annual, and those that are miscellaneous, We state 
those separately; but it is unfair to state that the expenses of 
the Government are the one figure as against the other—the 
statement that we make of the total expenditures. In this 
long list of expenditures there is not, I think, a single bracket 
where the proper running expenses of the Government, as we 
may term them under this division, are not separate from the 
various and sometimes exceedingly large amounts that are of a 
nature that are not quoted as general expenses. 

We may take the Post Office Department, if you please. 
That costs several times as much as it did a few years ago. 
We are spending now some five or six hundred million dollars 
for that purpose and getting back a very large proportion of 
the expenditure. I can remember when $40,000,000 was a great 
sum to be appropriated for the Post Office Department. 

But I am not going to follow these smaller matters, The 
matters of billions, which hung over from the war, we are 
meeting and paying out upon almost daily. During the last 
year we paid a large number of these hang-over claims of the 
war. We did not have those in 1915. 

Mr. President, I may at a later time look into this matter 
further, but at present I simply say that my committee col- 
league, Senator OVERMAN, has been as fair as he can be in 
his presentation of the dull, dead figures of 1915, and I shall 
say further that the minority in the House and the minority 
in the Senate have endeavored to make the best showing they 
can. But the fact remains that we have greatly reduced the 
expenses of the Government, and propose to further reduce 
them, and the Senator from North Carolina is one of the faith- 
ful men working with us to reduce them, I shall give him 
credit for that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want the Senator to understand that I 
was not criticizing his figures at all. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to state very briefly 
my position on the amendment to the wool schedule offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I expect to vote 
for that amendment, and I wish to give my reasons. I realize 
the necessity of this country protecting its essential industries, 
and sheep raising and wool raising is one of the greatest indus- 
tries necessary to the stability and prosperity of agriculture, as 
well as the production of a fabric necessary to clothe the 
people. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
that a nation can not afford to be helpless in the matter of the 
production of a great commodity necessary to clothe the people. 
But I am not willing to place upon the American people an 
unreasonable burden, even for the purpose of encouraging an 
essential industry. I do not believe that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin will discourage production, and 

I do believe the balance of the duties are ample to protect the 


woolgrowers in the grade of wool principally produced in this 
country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
Sota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr, GOODING. I ask the Senator if he knows what per- 
centage of wool would be affected by the Lenroot amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. -I do not know exactly the percentage, but I 
will state my views on that before [ get through. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to have the Senator's attention 
on a few things, if he will permit me to ask him a few questions. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will take my own way to deliver my own 
argument, and the Senator can reply to it to any extent he 
pleases. I decline to yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. GOODING, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. At this time, when the Nation is trying to 
readjust itself and to get prices near to normal, it is not wise 
to place an unreasonable duty on an essential raw material 
which enters into the production of clothing, not only such a 
duty as is necessary to protect the wool but one which I believe 
is unnecessary and goes too far. 

There are certain grades of coarse wool which we do not pro- 
duce to any extent, which are used in the manufacture of car- 
pets, which come in free, of course, and also enter into the 
manufacture of cheap clothing to some degree, which grades are 
imported from foreign countries. The amount of those cheap 
wools which are imported appears from the statistics to have 
been from 35,000,000 pounds to 95,000,000 pounds per annum 
between 1918 and 1921. As I understand, those wools are not 
grown in this country to any appreciable extent. It is true 
that we do raise some low-grade wools, but the wools I am 
speaking of, the lowest grades, are not produced to any extent 
in this country. 

It is true, of course, that we do not produce all the wool 
necessary of any grade, and that the wool industry ought to be 
encouraged, for it appears that we import from 200,000,000 
pounds to 375,000,000 pounds per annum. Undoubtedly during 
the war, and for some time afterwards, importations were cur- 
tailed by reason of the war. 

It seems to me that the objection to the Senate committee 
amendment is that we place the same duty, 33 cents a pound, 
upon the high grades, upon the medium grades, and upon the 
lowest grades of wool, the latter of which we do not produce 
to any great extent, and which we use to a very large extent 
in making carpets and cheap grades of clothing. I am not 
willing to place two or three times the rate of duty upon the 
cheapest wools that is placed upon the high-grade wools and 
the high-grade clothing. It seems to me we should not do that, 

It is true that in 1921 the low-grade wools were very cheap. 
I have the prices for 1922 of scoured wools, and the duty on 
each grade under this Senate committee amendment. Fine 
wool is 95 cents per pound scoured. The duty on that would 
be 35 per cent, on the basis of 33 cents a pound. The next grade 
is 75 cents a pound. The duty on that would be 44 per cent. 
The next grade is 59 cents per pound, and the duty on that 
would be 56 per cent. 

Those are the high-grade wools used for the best clothing, as 
I understand. The duty on them is only from 85 to 56 per 
cent. It is stated that that duty is necessary to protect the 
wool industry in this country. If it is, I want it imposed, be- 
cause, of course, I do not believe it is in the interest of agri- 
culture to destroy the sheep-raising business. It is one of the 
great and necessary industries of the farm. 

But follow down these low-grade wools. The one-quarter 
grade is 48 cents. The duty there would be 77 per cent. Un- 
der the Lenroot amendment the duty would be 60 per cent. 
It would seem, as to that low-grade wool, that 60 per cent ought 
to be a reasonable protection. That grade does undoubtedly 
to some extent come in competition with the wools produced 
in this country. A large amount of the wools produced in this 
country would come within that category, and they would get 
60 per cent. But those wools are used in the manufacture of 
cheaper clothing. 

On May 15, 1922, the lowest grade wool was 24 cents a pound, 
and the duty on that would be 187 per cent. As I understand, 
that wool is not grown in this country and does not come in 
competition with the wool produced by our farmers. It is used, 
of course, for the manufacture of carpets and for a certain 
amount of the cheaper grades of clothing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that was the lowest rate. 
What per cent did he say that would be? 

Mr. One hundred and thirty-seven per cent. 
That is based on prices of May 15, 1922. Of course, the per- 
centage would vary with the prices. In 1921, when these low- 
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grade wools were very low, the rate would have been more on 
the very cheapest grades of wool. It depends very largely on 
the price, of course. But I have the prices given me as of May 
15, 1922. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the Senator of course real- 
izes that this wool is at the present time a glut on the world’s 
market, that there is a great surplus. There is a surplus in 
this country, caused by the importation of wools by the Gov- 
ernment, which were placed on the market, and which are re- 
flected in the Bosten price of 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Government has not imported any 
wool since the close of the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. But they have been placed on the market 
since that time. They were sold at auction last year by the 
War Department. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They must have been exhausted by this 
time. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Government has disposed of them, but 
they have not been consumed, They are still in the hands af 
dealers, and the price in Boston is only 44 cents. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That can hardly be the fact, because dur- 
ing 1922 over 3,000,000 pounds of this lowest grade wool were 
imported, and we took it out of the customhouses, 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a glut on the market all over the 
world, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then why are we importing it in 1922? 

Mr. BURSUM. Because it is so cheap. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Those wools are not very cheap now. The 
lowest grade is selling at 24 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understand those were carpet wools, which 
come in free. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not all of them were carpet wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. In a normal market those wools would be 
higher than they are now, and it would be as justifiable at this 
time to protect the sheep growers of this country from an im- 
mense importation of wools, at prices which are ruinous to the 
American grower, as it was to ask for an embargo in the 
emergency tariff law, the so-called antidumping clause. Fur- 
thermore, I will say to the Senator that the duty on these low- 
grade wools in this proposed amendment will more seriously 
affect the Senator’s State and other similar farming States 
than it will the extreme West. Those wools come from. fine 
sheep. You get those wools from Shropshire and Hampshire 
downs. They come from those grades. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, according to that statement 
there should be an absolute embargo on the importation of any 
wool. That is the position of the Senator, I understand. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not on any wool. I say that there would be 
as much justification to ask fer an embargo on the importation 
of high-class wools as there was to ask for the antidumping 
clause in the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Minnesota is talking about the low-price weols, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The very lowest price wools? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator says they are now a drug on 
the market. 

Mr. BURSUM. They are—all over the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And are selling for 44 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM, In Boston. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the price before the war? 

Mr. BURSUM. Long before the war the price of fine wool 
was nothing like what it is now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What were the prices of these classes of 
wools before the war? 

Mr. BURSUM. The only fair comparison would be to com- 
pare relative prices prior to the war. Prior to the war, before 
the effect of the World War began, prior to 1913, fine wools 
were selling at about 63 cents. 

Mr, SEMMONS. But we are not talking about fine wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am coming to them. These same wools at 
that time were 31 cents in the world’s market outside. Fine 
wools are up as high as $1.35. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now? 

Mr: BURSUM. Yes; fine wools. So that the relative values, 
as would be naturally the case, would demonstrate that the 
coarse wools ought to be worth probably 60 to 70 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS: That would be nearly double what they were 
before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; because all other wools are double what 
they were long before the war. The fine wools are nearly 
double what they were before the war, and coarse wools should 
naturally take their places, relatively speaking, with the finer 
wools. I think they will take that place whenever the world is 


rehabilitated to the extent of its ability to absorb the great sur- 
plus which is on hand all over the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the Senator think that a product 
which is now selling for 100 per cent more than it was before 
the war is in distress? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is very possible. The cost of pro- 
duction is what counts. It is not the gross receipts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That ought to apply to everything; and that 
means that the Senator thinks that prices in the country to-day 
ought to be 100 per cent higher than they were before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. All prices are higher than they were before 
the war. So is labor. So are freight rates, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not 100 per cent higher. Most prices of 
agricultural products are not much higher than before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. Some of them are 150 per cent higher. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I can not yield further for a 
colloquy between the Senators. If it is true, as the Senator from 
New Mexico said, that the lowest grade of wools are a glut on 
the market and are bringing 24 cents a pound now, a 60 per cent 
addition to that ought to be a reasonably fair protection. That 
is the point I make. 

On the other hand, I have no sympathy with a great deal of 
the propaganda now being industriously circulated by importers 
to the effect that the duty proposed in the bill will inerease the 
price of clothing from $3 to $5, $6, or $T a suit. They know that 
statement is not true. They know that the rate proposed in 
the pending bill is a reduction under the rate provided in the 
emergency tariff law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And they know when they make that state- 
ment that the entire cost of all the wool put in a suit would not 
amount to that much. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator, after 
yielding so much to other Senators, would be kind enough to 
yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, GOODING. I knew the Senator wants to be fair. I am 
afraid, however, that the Senator has no real information as to 
the amount of wool that will be affected by the Lenroot amend- 
ment. Will he permit me to send to the desk a telegram and 
have it read? I think it is rather important that it should be 
read in this connection. 

Mr. KHLLOGG. The Senator may send the telegram to the 
desk and have it read when I shall have finished. I am nearly 
through. The Senator may have it read then. 

Mr. GOODING. The only point I want to make is that I 
know the Senator does not want te destroy the sheep industry in 
America. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not, of course. 

Mr. GOODING. And that is what the Lenroot amendment 
will do. 

Mr. . Of course, I do not wish to destroy the sheep 
industry. When I am through with my remarks I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator having his telegram read and placed in the 
RECORD. : 

Mr. President, I know, of course, that propaganda has gone 
out over the country, industriously circulated by elothing im- 
porters in New York—statements that can not possibly be sub- 
stantiated. The increased cost which they claim is more than all 
the wool in a suit would cost. Of course, the rate proposed is 
a reduction under the present emergency tariff rate. But it 
does seem to me, in view of the fact that we are trying now to 
get prices down to a reasonably normal basis, when 110,000,000 
people must buy clothing, that we must, as well as protecting 
the farmer, also protect the purchaser—the man who has to buy 
the clothing. 

Mr: GOODING. Mr. President, every Republican who be- 
lieves in protection and stands upon the party platform should 
be willing to give to any industry the honest difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad, at least an industry that 
has existence and that can be developed into a great industry. 
There is no question that the Lenroot amendment will affect 
223 per cent or more of all the wool grown in America. It will 
directly affect 60 per cent of all the wool grown upon the farm, 

On the statement put into the Recorp by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kxrrosal that wool can be bought abroad for 
15 to 25 cents a pound on the scoured basis, a 60 per cent ad 
valorem duty would land the wool that can be bought for 15 
eents im Boston at 24 cents, and the wool that can be bought for 
25 cents at 40 cents for the scoured pound. Let us not f 
however, that when an invoice appears here with a bill of lading 
attached for the wool, the freight rate is not a part of the 
amount on which the duty is paid. That amount is merely the 
cost that is paid to the foreigner for the wool, which alone 
enters into the question of the duty paid. The Senator, I think, 
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knows that the Tariff Board has found that it costs $1 prac- 
tically to preduce a pound of scoured wool in America, 

At this point, Mr. President, I send to the desk the telegram 
to which I referred a moment ago and ask that it may be read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The telegram will be read as 
requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 26, 1922. 
Hon. F. R. DING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Lenroot amendment strikes blow at medium cross-bred wools, which 
include approximately 65 per cent domestic production. Is it possible 
that some of our mid-West Senators would throttle an agricultural in- 
dustry rapidly developing in Corn Belt, where medium wools are grown 
almost exclusively? Strenuous protest being made from agricultural 
industry of all sections. American woolen opens 1923 spring at lower 
values than now prevailing on heavy weight. Believe consumers stand 
for a square deal for agriculture. 

DIRECTOR oF WOOL MARKPTING OF AMERICAN FARM Brreav, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Minnesota and those 
who are supporting this amendment have not realized how 
vitally their amendment will affect the wool grown upon the 
farm, especially that class of wool which is coming in competi- 
tion with the cheap woo! from foreign countries, A suit of 
clothes made of that class of wool contains wool only to the 
extent of from $1.16 to $1.32, including a duty of 45 cents. The 
facts are that with a duty of 45 cents on the scoured basis the 
men who are growing this coarse wool are getting to-day a duty 
of only 19 cents. The Tariff Board finds that it costs just as 
much to grow that class of wool as it costs to grow any other 
class of wool. 

That is not the worst of it all. I want to say again that 
any Senator who votes for the Lenroot amendment will have 
_ his mouth forever closed as far as Schedule K is concerned, 
because when we come to take into consideration that it affects 
223 per cent of all the wool that is grown in this country and 60 
per cent that is grown upon the farm, we know, of course, it 
gives the manufacturer an opportunity to go abroad, buy cheap 
wool, and bring it in here and destroy the wool industry upon 
the farms of America, for no farmer can grow a pound of wool 
for 25 cents or for 40 cents, or for anything less than the Tariff 
Board has found after an exhaustive investigation. 

I think both the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
fram Minnesota must know and understand that it can not be 
followed into the cloth. The Lenroot amendment merely means 
the destruction of a great industry, and those Senators who vote 
for it must be ready to take the responsibility if the Lenroot 
amendment is agreed to, because I know what the result is 
going to be. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that when we 
came to the item of butter, 8 cents a pound duty was given on 
butter. There are different grades of butter. Eight cents a 
pound duty was given on substitutes for butter. If he would 
take the foreign valuation of butter substitutes in the Argen- 
tine to-day, he would have 100 per cent of an ad yalorem duty 
on butter substitutes, 5 

I do not know why the wool industry has been singled out 
to be destroyed. If the Lenroot amendment wins, Goldman 
wins—the biggest Shylock that America has ever known. I say 
that without reservation, because I investigated the jobbers of 
this country—Mr. Goldman’s kind—a few years ago and I 
found that they were taking more for distributing a yard of 
cloth to the merchant tailors of the country than all the other 
effort toward producing that yard of cloth. He is the man who 
will win—Goldman, who is trying to create a condition in this 
country so that when the pending tariff bill is enacted into 
law he can go out and again rob the American people and lay 
it to the tariff, There never has been such an organized propa- 
ganda as has been put forth with reference to the wool schedule. 
Never were people more wrong and more outrageously dishon- 
est and crooked—let us say crooked, although that is pretty 
rough language to use. 

I want to say to Senators that if Mr, Goldman stated the 
truth when he said that a 83-cent duty on a pound of wool is 
pyramided until it reaches $1, then it is a most damnable in- 
dictment of the Senate for not protecting the people against 
such outrages. If the duties are pyramided on wool they are 
pyramided on the manufactures of wool, and they are pyra- 
mided on every other schedule that is in the tariff bill. Why 
has wool been picked out and singled out, if you please? Why 
is it that the farmer’s wool, which he grows, is picked out and 
singled out to be destroyed? Tell me, if you please, how they 
ean follow it and know that it is pyramided three times over, 
that the price of a suit of clothes, in which the wool, the manu- 


1 per cent of the wool consumed. That is carpet wool. 


facture, and everything else costs only $1.32, is going to be 
increased $4, and all such stuff as that? 

I will say to the Senate that if they do not investigate the 
propaganda that has been put out over the country they are 
neglecting a great duty which they owe to the American people; 
because if it is true simply because a tariff must be put on 
any industry to protect it and save the life of that industry 
that the profiteers of the country shall use it as an excuse to 
pyramid and charge exorbitant prices, this Government can not 
live under any such conditions as that. Selfishness and greed 
create anarchy. Selfishness, greed, and anarchy have destroyed 
every Civilization the world has ever known. It is working 
overtime in Russia to-day. There are many people who think 
it is time for a revolution here in America. I refer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the selfishness and greed in this country such as Mr, 
Goldman is trying to bring about, such as he has been prac- 
ticing for years, and such as Senators encourage—unknow- 
ingly, if you please, of course, because they do not understand 
the motives of such men as Goldman in this propaganda that 
he is putting out over the country. I am sure they do not 
understand the Lenroot amendment and the effect it will have 
on 60 per cent of the wool grown upon the farms. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin did not understand that, or I do not be- 
lieve it would have been offered. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about it affecting 
That 
is wool that is grown down in Arizona called Navajo wool. 
When we come to quarters and low quarters and braids, and 
wool, if you please, at the present market price for wool 
spinning, it will affect an average of 40 per cent of all the 
wool in America. 

If Mr. Lennoor’s amendment prevails, the woolgrowers will 
have the magnificent duty of a protection, with his 60 per 
cent ad valorem, of 9 cents on a scoured pound on the wool 
which can be bought abroad for 15 cents. In other words, 
again, these wools can be landed in Boston for 24 cents. On 
imported wools costing 25 cents abroad, with a 60 per cent 
ad valorem duty, these wools will be landed in Boston for 40 
cents per pound. 

Yet Senators stand here as Republicans upon a Republican 
platform which has always guaranteed to the American pro- 
ducer a tariff rate equal to the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Are Senators willing to give 
the farmers such a duty? If Republican Senators are not 
willing to stand upon their platform, let us have an under- 
standing about it, for there is not any question about the 
truth of the whole matter. Twenty-four cents a pound for a 
scoured pound of wool landed in America! I am not going to 
take up the time of the Senate showing why that has come 
about. We all know that there has been a great war and 
that there was little market for the coarse wools; that they 
were a drug on the world’s market. Oh, if Senators wish to 
start in and pick out schedules, then tell me, if you please, 
why the man who grows the coarse wool, which costs as much 
to produce as does the fine wool, should not have the same 
protection? We give protection to butter. There is no divid- 
ing line, no dead line, as to butter; that is all right. The 
highest duty that Congress has ever given was accorded, and 
I think that the article was entitled to it; but do not let us 
confine protection to Minnesota or Wisconsin and forget the 
remainder of the country and an industry that is for the 
benefit of all. 

I wish again to say, Mr. President, that if we destroy the 
live-stock industry of America we destroy its civilization. The 
agriculture in this country can not survive without live stock, 
which affords nature’s remedy for keeping up the fertility of 
the soil, without which the citizenship can not be maintained. 
Are we going to spend millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars in developing a fertilizer plant in the country in order 
to keep up the fertility of the soil and yet destroy nature's 
remedy for keeping up that fertility? 

We can not grow wool in this country to compete with the 
character of wool which is brought in here at 15, 20, or 25 
cents per pound. The damnable thing about it all is—and I am 
not going to censure the manufacturers so much in reference to 
the matter, for everyone drives the sharpest bargain that he 
can—that the manufacturers will go abroad and buy the most 
inferior wool they can buy, under an ad valorem duty, and 
bring it in here, manufacture it into cloth, and the American 
people themselves will be the ones to suffer by the transaction. 

If Senators will take the advice of experts on this question 
and if they understand the question, as they should understand 
it from the discussions which have taken place here, they must 
not claim to be friends of the farmers if they agree to this 
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proposition. Oh, there are many people in this world who are 
always posing is friends of the farmer, but when a question 
touches the railroads or when it touches the manufacturer there 
their friendship for the farmer stops. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim to be a friend of 
the farmer? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I do, and I know I am the friend of 
the farmer. 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim to have been a 
friend of the farmer when he was trying to crowd down the 
throat of the Senate a duty on shingles that took money out 
of the pockets of every farmer in the country? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and I would again vote for that duty. 
I think the farmers would have accepted it, if the question 
could have been left to them. They are given protection in all 
their efforts and on all their labor. When it comes to shingles 
I know this to be true, because I happened to be on the council 
of defense in my State when there was a great strike on in all 
the Western States where shingles are manufactured. The set- 
tlement was brought about in this way: In the woods of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and Idaho the lumbermen were put on an 8- 
hour-day basis, something which does not exist in the lumber in- 
dustry anywhere else in America. Over in Canada they have a 
10-hour day; they also are employing Japs and Hindus in the 
woods; and no man can tell me they are not producing shingles 
in Canada cheaper than they are being produced in America. 

I do not care anything about the reports of the Tariff Board 
on the question. They area farce. Most of the time the Tariff 
Commission is putting in is in disagreeing, as we are here in 
the Senate, on tariff questions. The board is made up of free 
traders and protectionists. Every kind of expert is to be found 
serving the board that one may want, The most remarkable 
spectacle that I have ever seen occurs on the floor of the Sen- 
ate every day. Experts sit with the Committee on Finance in 
the morning; they come into the Senate and divide up; one goes 
on the Republican side and the other on the Democratic side. 
I do not know what “dope” they hand out to each Senator, 
but I know that Senators do not then agree, while I know that 
they did agree in the morning. That is the kind of condition 
we have, : 

We ought to repeal the law which created the Tariff Com- 
mission. They justified Goldman, in a way, in the interest of 
whom? I wrote a letter to the Tariff Commission and asked 
them to tell me why, if the merchants pyramided on wool, they 
did not pyramid on the manufactures of wool. I have re- 
ceived a letter from them this morning in which they prac- 
tically say nothing at all, as they do in every other communi- 
cation; but I think any sane man, any honest man, must admit 
that if the merchants of this country are pyramiding on one 
duty they are pyramiding on all. I repeat, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that at the present time a suit of clothes made 
of quarter-blood wool and containing no cotton threads and no 
shoddy, costs, so far as the wool is concerned, only $1.68. Then 
on the lower quarters, as they are called, the cost is $1.32, 
Let Senators who are shedding tears for the poor man and 
trying to destroy an industry upon which the fertility of the 
soil rests, if they succeed in doing it, be ready to meet the re- 
sponsibility. 

It may not be out of place, Mr. President, for me to say at 
this time that the sheep industry has been my life work, and 
therefore I know something about it. There has been whis- 
pered from time to time around here for many months some- 
thing as to my being in a wool pool and selling a million pounds 
of wool and making a great deal of money out of it. Mr. 
President, it has become the custom in this country to pool 
the wool all over the country. The Farm Bureau is doing it; 
it is being done in every State in the Union; for years it has 
been done in the West. It is true there was a wool pool in 
Idaho at a little town called Shoshone, controlling about a 
million pounds. Probably I was the smallest owner in the 
pool, It sold the wool which it controlled for 30 cents a pound. 
I knew nothing about it until I read of it in the newspapers. 

A brother of mine interested in the pool thought it would be 
a very nice thing to take care of my clip and let my wool go 
into that pool. He telephoned down to a partner whom I have 
living in the little town of Hagerman and tõld him that he 
could get in the pool if he wanted to, and that the price was 
30 cents. My partner said, “All right.“ The next day wool 


around. the little town of Hagerman, where the few sheep which 
I have left were being fed at winter quarters, sold for 31 
cents a pound, and the wool of all the other pools that vars 
to 


pool 


formed in the West sold for from 31 cents a pound up 
cents a pound. I was unfortunate enough to be in the 


which sold its wool for 30 cents a pound. Something about 
that transaction has been whispered around the Senate Cham- 
ber for a long time. I do not think, however, that any Senator 
will accuse me of being dishonest or will intimate that that 
transaction controlled my motives in any way, so far as that is 
concerned. 

I have been in favor of protection to every industry, and I 
have not cared what it was if it was an American industry, 
because I know, Mr. President, we have reached a milestone 
in the life of this Nation, and unless we develop every industry 
in this country which is now undeveloped—and I care not 
whether it be an agricultural industry, a mining industry, or a 
manufacturing industry—this country has reached its peak of 
greatness. We will stand still for a while, but then the backward 
trend will set in and there will be no help for us. I want to 
Say again that unless we do what every other country in the 
world is doing, namely, close our ports against the importation 
of those commodities which we can manufacture and produce 
in this country we will never see all the men in this country 
employed ; we will always have an army of unemployed. Unless 
the President takes the circumstances into consideration and 
exercises the power proposed to be given to him by the pending 
bill to apply the American valuation to some of the imports 
which are coming into this country we will go into the winter 
with six or eight million unemployed, and nothing can save us. 
We are to-day the lowest tariff country in the whole world, 
and we are the last country in all the world since the war to 
increase the protection to its manufacturers. I do not make 
an exception even of free-trade England. We are the only 
nation in the world where there is presented the spectacle of 
two great parties quarreling over the question of protection to 
gomerae industries. In no other nation does such a situation 
exist. 

Every other nation on earth has considered the tariff ques- 
tion an emergency matter, but we are making political football 
of the business interests of the country, which if we continue 
will prove disastrous. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to say any- 
thing further on this amendment, but the references of the 
Senator from Idaho to me call for a very brief reply. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho, to the Senate, and to 
the country that, while the Senator occupies the position which 
he has assumed entirely in good faith, he is unwittingly the 
greatest enemy that the woolgrower and the farmer in America 
have to-day, because of the policies which he advocates. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator name those policies? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to do so in just a moment. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stands for the sky the limit as 
to every rate which has been proposed in this bill. I do not 
know of a single rate which has been voted upon where the 
Senator has not voted for the highest rate proposed by the 
committee. 

When we come to this particular matter of wool, the Senator 
does not realize, but the Senator ought to realize, that the 
effect of his policies will be to destroy the protective policy, to 
give a Democratic Congress and a Democratic President in 1924, 
and instead of a reasonable protection to the farmers of Amer- 
ica, including the woolgrowers of America, he will once more 
have, under a Democratic administration, free wool. That is 
the inevitable result of the policies espoused by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that I can 
defend any rate in this bill, especially when the duty does not 
represent the difference between the cost of production in the 
country and abroad; and the Senator’s amendment will give 
by way of protection only 25 per cent of the difference between 
the cost of production in this country and abroad, I am not 
uneasy about defending a protective tariff of that kind, and I 
can defend every rate in this bill under the world conditions 
that exist to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. But unfortunately the Senator from Idaho 
can not convince the American people of the correctness of the 
position that he takes, that no tariff is too high to suit him. 
The Senator wants an embargo upon everything that we pro- 
duce, und, if that policy could be carried into effect, he would 
strike a blow at every wheat grower in America, at every 
farmer in America who must have a foreign market for his 
surplus, 

Where does the Senator think that Europe is to get the money 
or the credits to purchase the surplus wheat, to purchase the 
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surplus corn, to purchase the surplus agricultural products of 
America, if we are going to build a tariff wall so high that 
nothing can come in with which to pay for those products? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
we will always buy a billion dollars’ worth of foreign products 
that we do not produce. 

Mr.. LENROOT. How much? 

Mr. GOODING. Pretty close to a billion dollars’ worth of 
foreign products that we do not produce. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator has his way, will we? 

Mr. GOODING. Why, we do not produce them in this coun- 
try. I think the amount was $890,000,000 last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. What will we get from Europe to pay for 
our wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I am more interested in 

Mr. LENROOT. No; answer my question. 

Mr. GOODING. I will answer it. Europe will buy its wheat 
wherever it can buy it the cheapest. So will everybody else, 
regardless of any tariff or anything else; I am more inter- 
ested in putting the laboring man to work in this country than 
Iam in whether Europe ever pays us a single dollar or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. GOODING. There is nothing more destructive to honest 
citizenship than an army of unemployed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr, GOODING. It breaks down the morale of the people. 

Mr, LENROOT. I decline to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. No greater mena 


Senator understand me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I understand the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let us see where the logie of 
the Senator from Idaho leads us. He is willing, he says, that 
we put up a tariff wall so high that Europe can not establish 
any credits here; that Europe can not pay us for any of our 
surplus products. He is willing to drive Europe to Australia 
and to South America to purchase all of its wheat. He is. will- 
ing that the 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
that is produced in this country shall not find any outlet abroad, 
and thus reduce the domestic price of wheat to 50 or 60 or 75 
cents a bushel. That is the kind of a friend of the farmer 
that the Senator from Idaho is in the policy that he advocates; 
and what is true of wheat is true of other agricultural products. 

Mr. President, let us see from another standpoint the friend- 
Sip ea the farmer in the policy advocated by the Senator from 


The farmer of the United States is entitled to two kinds of 
protection. He is entitled, first, to a reasonable protection 
upon the things that he produces in order that he may fairly 
compete with those who are producing like commodities abroad. 
He is also entitled—and this the Senator from Idaho forgets— 
to purchase at a reasonable price the things that he must have 
to live and exist. The Senator thinks only of the woolgrower, 
of the farmer who produces the things 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. I did not interrupt the 
Senator. The Senator has no regard for what the farmer must 
pay for the things that he must purchase. 

I am not financially interested in wool, Mr. President. I am 
not financially interested in manufactures. I am not finan- 
cially interested in anything that is covered by this tariff bill. 
I deem it my duty, as a Senator of the United States, to repre- 
sent as best I can the producer, the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumer, who is lost sight of entirely by the Senator from Idaho. 
I have made a fight against rates in this bill ta protect the 
farmer of the United States when the Senator from Idaho has 
been voting against him, 

Let us take one illustration, and it is typical of the Senator’s 
attitude throughout this bill. The question of a tariff upon 
cotton gloves came before the Senate a short time ago, when a 
rate was proposed amounting to 119 per cent ad valorem—a 
glove used by every farmer's wife and daughter in the United 
States, I proposed an amendment restricting the maximum ad 
valorem upon those things of common use to 75 per cent, for 
the protection of the farmer; but the Senator from Idaho 
voted for 119 per cent ad valorem on those gloves. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho voted to make the farmers of the United 
States pay twice as much as they ought to pay. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield for a question, but not for a 


speech. 
Mr. GOODING. Then I think I will wait until the Senator 
gets through. 


Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

I have gotten rather tired, Mr. President, of these constant 
attacks upon those of us on the floor of the Senate who are 
Standing for protection for American industries, but at the 
Same time have some regard for the general public and the 
consumers of this country. The Senator may think that he 
can convince the people of Idaho that they would suppert his 
theory of building a tariff law so high that nothing can come in; 
but I say to the Senator from Idaho that if the Republican 
Party should be so unfortunate as ever to adopt his policy, and 
he should be reelected, he would be mighty lonesome in the 
Senate of the United States, because he would have very few 
Republican colleagues, 

Mr. President, we do not need to go very far back to see 


the results to the woolgrower and to the farmer of the policy 
that the Senator from Idaho advocates, only he is so much 


more extreme than anything that has heretofore been pro- 


The Payne-Aldrich bill defeated the Republican Party. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill, because of the exorbitant rates in this very 
schedule, resulted in what? In free wool within three years. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator a 
question now, with his permission. I will not make any speech. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the ob- 
jectionable thing about the Payne-Aldrich bill was not the high 
rates in that bill, but the fact that it was crooked, indefensible. 


C 2 — The trouble was not with the rates of the bill. 
Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield, Mr. President. Does the 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let us see about that. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I will not yield now. Let us see about 
that. The American people are interested in the effects and re- 
sults. upon them, That is what the American people are inter- 
ested in. The Payne-Aldrich bill was crooked, yet if it had 


not hurt the American people, the consumers of America, there 


would have been no such rebellion against it. There would 
have been no such political revolution as followed. It was be- 
cause the American people were hurt; and the difference be- 
tween the Payne-Aldrich bill and this bill is that while the effect 
upon the American people would be very much the same if this 


schedule should be adopted as originally reported, the manufae- 


turer will not get the same benefit out of it, and the woolgrower 
will get a greater benefit out of it; but, so far as the cost of 
living to the American. people is concerned, there is very little 
difference between the wool schedule as reported by this com- 
mittee and the wool schedule as contained in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 
1 LENROOT. Now I yield to the Senator from New 

exico. 

Mr, BURSUM. Does not the Senator believe that it is a lit- 
tle unfair to charge the defeats of political parties altogether 
to the merits of the Payne-Aldrich bill or other tariff bills? Is 
it not a fact that after the passage of the McKinley tariff bill 
there was a reaction in the country, and that there have been 
reactions at different times in our history after the enactment 
of tariff bills on account of propaganda and agitation that has 
caused the country to turn down the party in power, and that 
after years of experience, such as followed immediately after 
the defeat of the Republicans on account of the passage of the 
McKinley bill, and the hard times which the country suffered 
under practically free trade, the people then realized the benefits 
of protection, and restored the reins of Government to the party 
which was in favor of a protective policy; and are not these 
things likely to repeat themselves? 3 

aa LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator has con- 
clu 

Mr. BURSUM. It may possibly be true that we may be de- 
feated.; the party may be turned down; but it is very likely that 
if we are turned down, a short period of time will furnish such 
experience to the people as will again restore the country’s 
confidence in the Republican Party on the basis of a protective 
policy. 

Mr. LENROOT. What the Senator says about the McKinley 
bill is true; but, on the other hand, the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
in force not for two months, not for three months before an 
election, as the McKinley bill was, but the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was in force three years before the election which finally put 
the Democrats into power. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator just let me 
give him the figures? I merely want to say that in that elec- 
tion Roosevelt and Taft polled 1,500,000 votes more than did 
Mr. Wilson, so it was not the tariff question, after all, that de- 
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feated the Republican Party. We ought to be fair in discussing 
these questions, it seems to me, It was the fact that there 
were two wings in the Republican Party; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; one wing of the Republican Party 
condemned the Payne-Aldrich law, and if that wing could have 
been successful in that election we might have gone through, 
but not otherwise. 

I have a very great admiration for the Senator from Idaho. 
He is one of the best fighters I ever saw in any legislative 
body anywhere. He is sincere and honest, I do not believe 
for a moment that any personal interest the Senator might 
have with reference to wool would make the slightest differ- 
ence in his attitude. Indeed, he has shown that he is for 
unlimited high tariffs upon everything, and it is entirely con- 
sistent that he should take the position he does with refer- 
ence to wool. But the Senator implied that the Finance Com- 
mittee is giving high protection to products from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and is unwilling to give fair protection to other 
sections of the country. 


We raise sheep in my State, over a half million of them. I 


have not a doubt in the world that the position I am taking 
here to-day will be used against me politically in Wisconsin. 
But I do not care to serve one hour longer as a Senator of 
the United States unless I can stand here and express my 
own convictions, with the study I have given a subject, and 
if I am satisfied that a given rate of duty is ample protec- 
tion to the woolgrower of Wisconsin, the woolgrower in the 
West, or any other portion of the country, I am going to stand 
for that rate and take whatever political consequences may 
result, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the attitude taken by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is very commendable, and that being 
his attitude I suppose he thinks the effect of this action on 
the fortunes of the Republican Party, or any other party, at 
the next election should be no concern and consideration of 
this body. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
has made that statement, I am going to give him my judgment, 
without reflecting upon any colleague of mine here. I am 
going to give it as my judgment that if we should have a 
vote upon this proposition alone, without any other rate being 
involved, if the sole question before the Senate was as to 
what the duty upon coarse wools should be, I have not a 
doubt in the world but that this amendment would carry by 
an overwhelming majority. 

I know what goes on about this Chamber, where Senators 
fear that if they vote against this rate or that rate there will 
be retaliation upon the part of some one else by voting against 
some rate in which they are interested. I appreciate that 
very fully, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr.. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that I have been in the Senate now something like a year 
and a half, and until the tariff question came before this body 
I took very little part in the debates upon the floor. During 
that time there was no man in the Senate I learned to have a 
higher regard for than for the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I still have that high regard for him. The only trouble 
has been, as I see it, that the Senator did not understand that 
60 per cent of the shéep upon the farms would be affected by his 
amendment. We discussed here very fully the fact that it was 
only 1 per cent. There is carpet wool grown in this country 
which will be affected, and that is only about 1 per cent. I 
know the Senator intends to be just as good a friend to the 
farmer as I am. It may be that I do not know what we ought 
to do in his interest. God knows I try to do the best I can, I 
know what he has suffered. I know what he went through in 
the free-wool period. There is no question about that. There 
is no man in the Senate I have a higher regard for than I have 
for the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I thank the Senator, and I 
may be permitted to say that I have already expressed my senti- 
ments toward him personally. 

Getting back to what I started to discuss when I was di- 
verted, the Senator’s intimation was that Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota were securing rates which we were now trying to deny 
to the woolgrowers, and he referred to the duty of 7 cents a 
pound on butter. That is the rate on butter fixed in the bill. 
What ad valorem rate on butter would that be? It would be 
about 25 per cent, while the maximum I have proposed for the 
woolgrower is 60 per cent. So there is the difference between 
25 and 60 per cent in fayor of the woolgrower; that is all, 


With reference to these low-grade wools, of course it is un- 
derstood that the farmer who raises these coarse wools is not 
raising the sheep for wool; he is raising it for mutton. The 
wool is a by-product, and he ought not to expect to be put in 
the same class with the man who is raising sheep to grow wool, 
that being his primary purpose. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator would want to be corrected, I 
am sure. In all flocks of sheep the wether is sent to the market, 
whether it is the coarse or the fine sheep. It is only in the pure- 
bred herds that the exception is made. So there is no differ- 
ence in that respect. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a difference. The Senator from 
Idaho knows a thousand times more about this than I do, but 
he knows that this low quarter blood and better is more profit- 
able and better for mutton than the fine-wool sheep. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the Tariff 
Commission found that it cost 45 cents a pound to grow this 
coarse wool, when the lamb was taken into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. I spent an hour discussing that here the 
other day and I am not going to repeat the argument. The 
Senator from Idaho has discussed it many, many times in 
many speeches, and I do not propose to cover the ground again, 
One word more about the pyramiding. The Senator from Idaho 
says that the outside limit of the duty on wool in a suit of 
clothes is $1.82, and I agree with him. Then, by some peculiar 
process of reasoning which I have been unable to follow, he 
says he thinks there should be no profit on that investment of 
$1.32, the duty on the wool. He thinks that should be carried 
on to the consumer without any profit to the spinner, without 
any profit to the cloth manufacturer, without any profit to the 
jobber, without any profit to the retailer. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr, President, I will ask the Senator to let 
me correct that. I said as far as the woolgrower was concerned, 
I understand that all other people are entitled to a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, we are going to get together, because 


‘the crucial question is, What will this duty cost the American 


consumer who buys the clothes? That is the crucial question. 
I agree that some estimates are too high. The very lowest and 
most reasonable estimate, I think, will lead to the conclusion 
that this $1.32, by the time it is finally paid by the man who 
buys a suit of clothes, will rise to $2.50, without any undue or 
exorbitant profit to anybody. 

I do not object to that in so far as it is a reasonable cost to 
impose upon the American people, but I do say that in this; as 
in every other rate in this bill, there comes a limit; that we do 
not have a right to insist the American people shall pay, that 
we do not have a right to insist that laboring men of America, 
who may be compelled by their circumstances to buy the cheap- 
est and coarsest of clothes, shall be called upon to pay as high 
as 137 per cent ad valorem upon the wool that is contained in 
their clothes, pyramided as it is. That is the case I present to 
the Senate. That is the wrong I seek to avoid by the amend- 
ment I propose, and that is all. 

In conclusion, I want once more to repeat that I am a better 
friend of the woolgrower than is the Senator from Idaho, be- 
cause I want to see such rates imposed in this bill, not only 
upon wool but manufactures of wool, and every other article em- 
braced within its pages, as will be sustained and indorsed by 
the American people. I do not want to see such rates in this 
bill as will result in a Democratic Congress next year and a 
Democratic President in 1924, with a return to free wool and a 
repetition of the suffering and the hardships the farmers have 
endured in past Democratic administrations. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not so much inter- 
ested in the question whether the Senator from Wisconsin or 
the Senator from Idaho is the only real friend of the farmer in 
the Senate. Nor am I so greatly interested in their almost call- 
ing each other names in the beginning of an argument and then 
passing the loving cup at its close. I am more interested in 
ascertaining what duty will afford reasonable protection for the 
woolgrower in the United States. 

Senators on this floor quite often approach the subject from 
entirely different angles. Some of them from the beginning de- 
termined that they were going to vote against this bill, and they 
are trying to fortify themsélves with ample excuses. There are 
some, even on this side of the Chamber, who could never be in- 
duced to vote for a Republican tariff bill—an adequate protec- 
tive measure. 

I shall not in any way attempt to argue with those Senators, 
Their minds were made up in the beginning. They intend to 
fight this bill all along the line. Nor will I take much time to 
discuss the subject with those who are looking for an excuse to 
vote against the bill or any schedule in it. When one is ear- 
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nestly looking for an excuse he will generally find one that is 
satisfactory to him. 

My good friend from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] thinks that we 
ought not to have a greater duty than 60 per cent upon the 
coarse wools. Let me ask him why he wants to give the farmer 
a greater degree of protection on one grade of wool than on 
another grade? Why should there be a difference in what the 
wool producer receives on a pound of wool? I know something 
about the State of Minnesota, my native State, as well as about 
the State of Wisconsin. The sheep that grows the coarse wool 
eats as many tons of hay in a year as the sheep that grows the 
fine wool. The labor in caring for a coarse-wool sheep is exactly 
the same as in caring for a fine wool sheep. The cost of produc- 
tion per pound is absolutely the same. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Wisconsin to consider just one feature of their 
own arguments and say whether or not those arguments are 
Just to themselves, just to the Senate, and to those whom 
they wish to convince. They are founding all of their argu- 
ments against this rate upon the lower grade of wool because 
of the excessively low price of that wool to-day. Their ad 
valorem rates are based upon that foundation. Why, Mr. 
President, 36-40s, the lowest grade of wool mentioned in the 
class covered by this amendment, in July, 1914, sold for 31 
cents a pound. In May, 1922, that same wool, when every- 
thing else had doubled and trebled and quadrupled in value, 
had gone down to 22 cents, or about 45 per cent ad valorem, 
Is it fair to assume, in making your ad valorem computation, 
that 22 cents a pound, the price of the coarse wool that is now 
coming in, is to be the prevailing price in 1928 or 1924 or 
whenever we reach normal conditions? In 1914 the spread 
between these classes of Hol and the higher classes was about 
50 per cent. That is the normal spread. To-day it is 450 
per cent. And yet Senators are asking us to make a low ad 
valorem rate upon an abnormally low price, and which based 

upon this low price would be no protection whatever. It is 
when these excessively low importing prices prevail that the 
greater protection is needed. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator for 
the purpose of engaging in argument about the matter, but 
this morning the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] 
made a statement, in reply to a question which I asked him, 
to the effect that the low-priced wools were selling before the 
war at 31 cents a pound and now selling for 44 cents a pound. 
I understand the Senator from North Dakota just said that 
the wool which sold at 81 cents before the war is now selling 
for only 22 cents. He may be talking about one wool and the 
Senator from New Mexico may have been talking about an- 
other kind of wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think, however, that the Senator from 
North Dakota 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am taking a particular class of wool. 
I am taking 36-40s in July, 1914, when the price was 154 pence, 
which is equivalent to 31 cents. Now, 3640s in spite 7 
1921, was only 8 pence, which would be the equivalent to 16 
cents. But taking 86—40s of this class in May, 1922, it was 11 
pence, or 22 cents, as compared with 31 cents in 1915, or 45 per 
cent lower than during those days when the average price of 
products were not to exceed one-half the present prices. If 
the normal ratio prevailed between the coarser and the finer 
grades of wool, the price of this coarse wool would be three or 
four times what it is selling for to-day. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Why, of course, there is no disagreement be- 
tween the Senator and myself about that. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is talking about the application of the 
tariff. But at that time we were discussing the present prices 
of wool in this country as compared with prices before the war, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the woolgrowers in this 
country, especially those growing low-priced wool, were in any 
distress by reason of the low prices. 

Mr. BURSUM. They would be in distress if we adopted the 
Lenroot amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the time of the colloquy between the 
Senator from New Mexico and myself, we were d the 
question of the lowest-priced wool. The Senator from Minne 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG] just made a statement about the lowest 
priced wools and I asked the Senator from New Mexico, who 
had risen to make some observation, what those ata 
wools, which the Senator from Minnesota was discussing, had 
sold for anterior to the war. I understood him to say 81 cents 
a pound, I then asked what they were selling for now, and he 


said in the Boston market they were selling for 44 cents a 
pound, 


Mr. McCUMBER. But I am not taking the Boston market. 
I am taking the Liverpool market. I am quoting the foreign 
price, and it is the foreign price with which we are dealing, not 
—— American price in the American market, as the Senator well 

ows. 

With the permission of the Senate I want to take up one 
other argument that has just been made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. It has been made again and again 
on the Democratic side of the Senate, but so far as I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin is the first Senator on the Republican 
side who has agreed with it, namely, that we must take Europe's 
products in order that we may sell our products. I do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that the Senater from 
Wisconsin is the only Republican Senator who has ever made 
that statement? Does the Senator say that is not the prevail- 
ing Republican opinion in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I say it is not. Why, Mr. President, 
if the Senator will go over the exports and imports of this coun- 
try for the last 50 years he will find that the greater the spread 
between the exports and the imports in our favor the greater 
the prosperity in the United States. There is not a single ex- 
ception. Our prosperous conditions are best when we sell three 
times as much as we buy. We do not need to purchase products 
of the kind that we produce. We will take from China her tea. 
We will take from Brazil her coffee. We do not produce them. 
But we produce wool and we produce cotton and we produce 
manufactured fabrics from them. The prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people does not depend upon one yard of cotton cloth or one 
yard of woolen cloth being imported into the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if our ex- 
ports should be maintained at three times the value of our 
imports, how are we to be paid for our exports? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Great Britain deals with India. She has 
a big trade there. Great Britain deals with South Africa. 
She has a big trade there, She sells her products into those 
countries and she makes a profit, and out of that profit she 
must obtain whatever she must pay us. A poor policy, indeed, 
it would be to surrender our own production and have it re- 
placed by British or French or Italian production so that we 
might get our debts paid. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Repeating my question, if our exports are 
three times in value our imports, with what will any foreign 
country pay us? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Again I say the foreign country does not 
non to pay it out of profits obtained in our markets, 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; but will the Senator 

Mr. McOCUMBER. The foreign Government can pay out of 
the profits obtained out of the country to which it sells its 
goods, and that does not necessarily mean the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but will the Senator answer with 
what they will pay? That is my question. With what will 
they pay? Will it be gold? Must it not be either gold or 
goods? ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Let us say it is gold or goods. 
I would take the gold and not the goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have the gold now, and they have not 
any more with which to pay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they will have a way to pa 
without taking our markets. I can not understand for the life 
of me what economic advantage it is to close an American mill 
in order that a foreigner may supply the products of that mill 


in order to pay us. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
further question? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator, then, if his 
reasoning does not lead him to the position of the Senator from 
Idaho, to wit, Why have any imports at all? Why not raise an 
embargo = everything we produce, according to the Senator’s 


Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, I will answer that. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
wish to say to the Senator that practically every other country 
on earth has done exactly that thing. England and France are 
practically the only exceptions. Some of them have raised an 
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embargo entirely on all manufactured goods. Germany has 
done it, Austria has done it, Belgium has done if, and other 
countries have done the same thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the prevailing reason, the 
only good reason, for allowing products to come into this coun- 
try which compete with our own is to hold down and prevent 
any extortionate charges being made by the producers in our 
own country. We want foreign competition to prevent combi- 
nation. We do not need it for any other purpose that I know 
of. If we could produce every pound of wool needed for con- 
sumption in the United States at reasonable prices, I can not 
understand the philosophy that we should import wool instead 
of raising it in the United States. The woolgrowers do not 
now produce sufficient to supply our demand. It would take 
them years to produce all we need in the United States. If 
they should have a tariff that would be prohibitive, they could 
mulct the American people in any sum they saw fit. Therefore 
we should build our tariff wall sufficiently high only to assure 
a fair price to our wool producers. 

I wish to answer some of the arguments not only of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenrzoor] but of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] at the same time. Both 
those Senators have reiterated the old statement that Schedule 
K wrecked the Republican Party. I deny it. What did wreck 
the Republican Party? Taft had been President of the United 
States; he had made a good President. The policy of the 
Republican organization had always been to compliment their 
President by a second term, if he had given reasonable satis- 
faction. Roosevelt,-the idol of the American people, ambitious 
for a third term, wanted to be elected President of the United 
States. The Chicago convention nominated Taft. Roosevelt 
and his followers refused to abide by the decision of the con- 
vention, and Roosevelt ran as an independent candidate, so 
there were two Republican candidates running. That gaye the 
minority the Presidency of the United States. 

Taft had become unpopular, for what reason? The only un- 
popular thing of which I know that he did was just exactly 
what the Democrats said he ought to have done. He advocated 
free trade with Canada. He said, Bring in Canadian farm 
products free.” The Republicans, with the exception of a few 
who would follow their President anywhere, fought that policy. 
The western Republicans were opposed to it, I think, prac- 
tically to a man; it did not receive the majority of the Republican 
votes in the Senate; but the minerity of those votes, together 
with a solid Democratic vote, carried the Canadian reciprocity 
bill through. The American people damned Taft more for that 
act than for any other thing he had done in American pol- 
itics. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to correct the Senator and to 
say that it was the stalwart Republicans who supported the 
reciprocity bill very generally. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Some of them did and some of them did 
not. I said they were opposed to it, except those who were 
inclined to follow the President no matter what his course 
might be. 

Mr. BORAH. And that was the most of them here in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, the majority of the Republicans 
were against it. That was one of the reasons for the defeat 
of President Taft. Everyone knows that Schedule K was 
scarcely spoken of in the campaign of 1912, so far as I know, 
and I took some part, at least, in the campaign for Taft. It 
was not so much that the Republicans loved Taft less but 
Roosevelt more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota certainly has forgotten one of the most important fea- 
tures of that campaign. It centered very largely about Presi- 
dent Taft's speech at Winona, Minn., in defense of Schedule K. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; there were some remarks made by 
Mr. Taft, but I say that that did not seem to have the influence 
that many other things had. It was “ Teddy” Roosevelt and 
his popularity as against the nominee of the Republican Party ; 
and, as has already been suggested by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne], there were, if I remember rightly, 1,500,000 more 
votes for the two Republican candidates than for the Demo- 
cratic candidate who became the President of the United States. 

I probably could call attention to some other things which 
defeated Taft, but I will state one thing that the Republicans 
did in 1909 which was their undoing. They refused to put print 
paper upon the free list; that was the real crime. Every great 
newspaper in the United States was in favor of free print paper, 
and through their organization and the president of the pub- 
lishers’ association they put this matter straight up to the com- 
mittee. It is no secret. They said in substance: “ Give us free 
print paper and we will support the administration; refuse to 


give it, and we will destroy you, if we can.” Well, we took 
our chances—there were not very many cowards on the Re- 
publican side in those days—and we refused to give them free 
print paper and suffered defeat more for this cause than for 
any other. We stood for principle, and to the extent that this 
refusal assisted in our undoing we died for principle. That is 
the real thing that was back of the defeat of the Republican 
Party in 1912. That was the one thing that brought the great 
press of the country against him. 

Immediately after that refusal the great magazines began an 
insidious battle against the administration; not directly, first 
striking at the President’s Cabinet and others, but all the time 
cutting the grave clothes for the Republican Party. It was not 
Schedule K at all which defeated the Republican Party in 1912. 
One might just as well say because we give 7 cents a pound on 
Pima cotton it is going to wreck the Republican Party to-day. 

Now, I wish to refer to the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] on yesterday, merely to correct 
some of his statements. Twice he declared that I had ad- 
mitted that the tariff upon wool proposed by the pending bill 
would be reflected in higher prices. Mr. President, I have made 
no such statement as that. What I did say, in answer to his 
question, was that the tariff, of course, would be considered as 
a part of the expense of manufacturing and would, therefore, 
be considered in the price of the goods; but I stated then, as 
I state now, that the price of woolen goods is not going up be- 
cause of the proposed tariff. The price went up to $5 a yard 
under free wool, not because wool was free, but because the 
conditions of the country enabled the manufacturer to get that 
price; that is what fixed the price. 

The prices have gone down since the passage of the emer- 
gency tariff bill not because the emergency tariff bill, which im- 
posed a duty of 45 cents per pound on the scoured content, 
drove them down, but they went down simply because the 
American public would not pay greater prices. The manufac- 
turer at all times will charge and will receive exactly what the 
trade will bear; and if the trade will bear a greater price than 
the $2.50 a yard now charged the price will go up. If the trade 
will not stand that figure, the price will go down, tariff or no 
tariff. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts made a yery 
long speech upon the question of pyramiding, and attempted to 
show that if a few cents a pound duty are imposed on the raw 
product by the time the finished product reaches the ultimate 
consumer the additional cost will be in dollars. Mr. President, 
that depends upon the length of the pocketbook of the ultimate 
consumer. That is what settles the question of price. The 
duty will not be pyramided if the ultimate consumer will not 
pay for it. There are some things for which the ultimate con- 
sumer will always pay a good price. We purchased some 300 
articles from the stores of New York to ascertain the prices 
at which those stores retailed articles which they purchased 
abroad for a very low price. There were two things we did 
not purchase—inillinery and ladies’ gowns. We did not have 
the capital to indulge in such luxuries. A woman will pay 
$40 for a hat which does not contain $3 worth of material, 
because that $40 seems to her to measure the real value of 
the hat. I think on imported millinery every dealer can 
pyramid his charges. But that is because the trade will 
bear it. 

Mr. President, the duty will not be pyramided unless the con- 
ditions of trade allow it to be; and I believe that with our 
factories open, with manufacturers pushing the sale of their 
goods, there will be sufficient competition to hold the prices 
down. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that there is an in- 
visible club that is being raised above the Members of the 
Senate. Oh, Mr. President, he is mistaken. It is not invisible; 
it is mighty visible, and we all know what it is. It is the great 
metropolitan press, representing the importers who buy a string 
of beads for 15 cents and want to continue to sell it for 815. 
That is the club that is hanging over the Senate of the United 
States, and the only club. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe in teamwork. I 
think the Republican Party ought to stand together, get the best 
bill possible, and then work together fer it. I know that the 
Republican Party always has the uphill work, the laboring oar, 
to maintain the things for which it stands. It believes in a 
protective tariff, a simple proposition; it believes in sound and 
stable currency, a simple proposition. Any party that looks to 
the ultimate good of the country as against an immediate little 
advantage always has uphill work. It is much easier for the 
average man to understand that a tariff makes his coat cost 
him $1.65 more than it is to make him understand that his 
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wage and his job may depend on that very tariff. So while the 
Democratic Party can always find a ready response when it 
appeals to prejudice the Republican Party must always be a 
party of education. It must appeal to reason. 

Did the Senator from North Carolina wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, the Senator was appealing to 
his party, and I cast my eyes over there, and at the time he 
began his appeal I saw only one Republican in his seat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senators who will vote on this matter 
have their minds made up, enough of them. They will come in 
at the ring of the bell. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator might yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, in order that he might have a 
better audience. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in 1896 the Republican 
Party was faced with the proposition either of standing for 
sound money or of standing for free silver. The popular side 
was free silver, of course. The majority of the people seemed 
to think that if there were twice as much money in the country 
they would get more of it and they would be benefited by it. 

Had we had an election in July of 1896 the Republican Party 
would have been swept off the face of the earth. It was a mat- 
ter of education. We went at it unitedly, not with somebody 
stabbing us in the back. We guided the old Republican craft 
through those stormy times. There were those who were at- 
tempting to scuttle the ship even in those days, but we got 
through. There were others who jumped off and said, It is 
stormy, and I do not think the old craft can stand it“; but it 
did stand it, and I do not know any of those that jumped over- 
board that ever came back. So in these tariff bills I have 
known Republicans to leap from the old ship. Some of them 
were strong enough swimmers or skillful enough to get around 
the rocks and land again some years afterwards, but the major- 
ity of them were not so successful. It may be that there are 
storms ahead, but the old ship of Republican protection is not 
sinkable. The waves may wash over it for a time, but it will 
ride them again. Give us but a few years of free trade and the 
people will not stop to question what any rate of protection duty 
shall be. 

I have great admiration for the old Democratic Party be- 
cause it stands for a principle, even though that principle may 
be absolutely at variance with my conviction of what is for the 
welfare of the country, and you can generally count upon its 
members to act unitedly. They are good teamworkers; and it 
is because of that that the old Democratic Party through many 
a defeat rises from the grave of adversity and challenges our 
party for supremacy. ; 

Mr. President, we are going to try to make the very best tariff 
bill we can. We are not going to attempt to make a free trade 
bill, nor to put on any duties that will cut off importations. We 
do intend to give the American producer and the American man- 
ufacturer the best of it, if we can. If any Republican feels 
that he can not stand for that view of this case—that is, if he 
feels that he must have his own way on every proposition, or 
else that he will desert the ship—of course he is privileged to 
do so. 

I have no complaint against any Senator who disagrees with 
me. I think, if I remember rightly, that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] voted to put a duty of $200 each upon the 
importation of foxes—a little bit of a fox, so long [indicating]— 
and yet he can not stand this duty upon a pound of wool. My 
policy is to allow the breeders to come in free, which has been the 
Republican policy. I condemn no Senator because he differs 
from me upon that subject; but I do not think he has a right to 
take the whole party to task because it insists that for the first 
time in the history of the country the farmer shall have protec- 
tion upon the wool which he grows. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? ` 
Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 
Mr, WATSON of Indiana, 

on the wool schedule? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I do. It is a very interesting subject, Mr. 
President, I can not permit this opportunity to go by after all 
that I have heard on the other side, without saying a few words 
about this item; and I want to begin by reading from a great 
Republican daily. 

The New York Herald of to-day in an editorial says: 

A woo] tariff by wool Senators. 


This is bound to be an interesting editorial. 


The oe thing about the tariff duties on wool now being 
jammed through the United States Senate is not merely that the N iat tn 
juties 


Does the Senator expect to speak 


trayagantly, inordinately, incomparably excessive. 
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the Finance Committee and adopted by the general mem- 
the Senate are, from the point of view of economic sense 
consideration for the consuming ponte so high as to be out- 
rageous. The wool schedule, therefore, has plenty of bad company. 
But that is not all there is to say 5 the wool tariff. 

The worst indictment of the wool schedule and of the men respon- 
sible for it, bad as is the wool tax itself, is that the wool duties were 
made and are being driven through the Senate under whip and spur by 
United Statea Senators who are financially interested, directly and 
heavily, in the growing of sheep and the production of wool. The cir- 
cumstances are flagrant. 

* . » * 


. * . 
Their performance is the last word in personally interested, pri- 
vate-pocket statesmanship. 
e * * $ $ 


* $ 

Yet Members of the United States Senate, up to their necks in the 
business of growing sheep and producing wool, haye not hesitated to 
make the highest wool duties in the history of the country—have not 
hesitated in a matter deeply touching their own private pockets, to 
120 an extra wool tax on the American people estimated at not less than 

200,000,000 a year, 

It is possible, it is even probable, since the Congress tariff makers 
are going the limit on all duties, that the Senators in question would 
be just as strong for their excessive wool duties if they did not have 
a dollar of private interest in the sheep and wool business. It is 
ponema; it is even 8 that if they did not have a dollar in the 

usiness these Senators would put the wool duties still higher if they 
dared to do so, because they have simply gone tariff mad. 
do they think the American voters are going to do at the polls against 
a wool tariff monstrosity made by United States Senators, who them- 
selves are personally and deeply interested in the sheep and wool 
— and taxing the consuming public an extra $200,000,000 a 
year 

Mr. President, that presents a very serious situation to the 
Senate and to the country. The time was when Members of 
both Houses who were interested as these Senators are would 
not participate in the debate or vote upon the question; but we 
find a combination of big wool interests here speaking for and 
voting for measures that put money in their own pockets. The 
Senator from Idaho is loud in his appeal for the adoption of 
this program to tax the American people to put money directly 
into the pockets of the wool kings of America. Are men here 
to be permitted to use the taxing power of the Government to 
take money from the people to enrich themselves? I submit that 
it is a perversion of legislative power as the fathers intended 
that it should be used. 

The Senator from Idaho, in speaking so appealingly to the 
Senate for this tariff tax on wool, reminds us that the live- 
stock industry is imperiled; that we must come to the rescue 
of the cattle industry of the United States and the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States, all covered under the head of the 
live-stock industry. Mr. President, I do not intend that Sena- 
tors shall ever, as long as I am in this body, attribute the in- 
jury done to any particular industry by the deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board to other than the real cause without 
having the Recorp show that somebody pointed out exactly 
what it was that brought about that distressing situation. 

As the Senator from Idaho was speaking, I thought of what 
a western man testified before our Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Here is what he said: 

When this call came for money— 


That was under the deflation drive of 1920 and 1921— 
when the eastern banks called on the western banks for money, the 
western banks called on the cattle men, with the result that the cattle 
men er ee pushed into the market what they had, liquidated their 
cattle; they played square, gave what they had to settle, and tried to 
settle. Then started an absolute flood of cattle going into the market 
back yonder, beginning in the spring, when the cattle should have gone 
to the range. In other words, instead of those cattle going to the range, 
as is customary and as should be the Newer on account of this callin 
of loans they went to Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City. far as 
could find out on my trip, there is probably not more than 50 per cent 
as many cattle on the range in the northwestern country as there was 
a year ago. This situation is due altogether, so far as I can see, to 
the fact that they had to liquidate. 

There is the truth of the situation and there is the bitter 
fruit of drastic deflation. 

Why is it that Senators on the other side will not join with 
me, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surf], the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smoxons], the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Warson], and the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris], and others I might mention, in con- 
demning the deflation policy which brought this evil about? 
Why is it that the Senator from Idaho has not lifted his voice, 
during his whole term in the Senate of two years, when this 
ruin was being wrought to the wool industry and the cattle 
industry of his section? Why is it that Senators over there 
will not come out and point out the real evil, point out the 
thing that has done this great injury to the various industries 
of our country? 

Are they afraid? Is this mysterious influence so powerful 
that Senators are intimidated? Why is it that they will not 
cry out against it? They simply tell us that the wool industry 
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is in bad shape, the cattle industry is in bad shape, and that, 
they want a tariff tax to lift them out of the ditch, where they 
have been knocked by the deadly blow of deflation. Do you 
want to know how to aid these industries? You can do it by 
unloosing the money instrumentalities and permitting currency 
and credits to go where they are needed in the country. I 
could take a billion dollars, put it in circulation, and start 
things going in a little while. But they are not going to per- 
mit you to do that. They are going to continue to hold.their 
carnival in stocks and bonds until they. have finished their feast. 

Things are picking up a little, due to the efforts of the War 
Finance Corporation, which I and others here helped to create. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s policy has not helped toward get- 
ting away from the ruinous condition that defiation. produced. 
Yet the Senator from Idaho and others are as silent as the tomb. 
What is it that makes them afraid to cry out against this sys- 
tem? Are men to occupy places in this body and permit some 
great giant concern to become so powerful in politics and busi- 
ness that men dare not assail and condemn it? Where is the 
courage that belonged to men who stood in this Chamber in the 
days that are gone and dared to smite, hip and thigh, evil in- 
fluences that sought to ruin the country? I appeal to the 
spirit and the courage of the Senator from Idaho to cry out 
against the real evil, 

Senator Lapp, of North Dakota, is the only one of you who 
has had the courage to speak out against this big predatory 
interest, the real evil. 

One of my brothers, while touring the Old World a few years 
ago, sitting upon a bench ina park in England, came across this 
poem in a newspaper and brought it to me: 

The law imprisons man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common; 
But lets the greater culprit loose 

Who: steals the common from the goose, 

I commend the thought contained in that poem to some of the 
Senators on the other side. Big concerns, big money interests, 
predatory power exerting influences to silence those who dare 
speak the truth and criticize their criminal conduct, undertake 
to present and keep to the front through the part of the press 
they can control and through other agencies issues which are 
inconsequential compared’ to the great and important issues in- 
volved. Some Senators will eagerly seize by the throat some 
small and unimportant issue, while they fail and refuse to 
speak above a whisper where some big concern is involved. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCuUmBER] says that 
Schedule K did not have anything to do with Republican defeat 
of 1912. Mr. Taft was already condemned by many Repub- 
licans before the split between the two factions of the Repub- 
lican Party got under headway. I recall that while President, 
when Schedule K had been enacted, in the worst tariff law ever 
written until this monstrosity was brought here, Mr. Taft said, 
before they carried it to him for his approval, that Schedule K 
was “inexcusable and indefensible,” using those words, Yet 
under the pressure of the powers of his party he signed his name 
to the bill. 8 

The American people did repudiate that tariff law, and I say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that the hundreds of thou- 
sands who supported Theodore Roosevelt opposed Schedule K. 
Roosevelt himself attacked it upon the stump. “Democrats criti- 
cized and condemned it. So that Schedule K and the Repub- 
lican Party's Payne-Aldrich tariff bill were voted against by 
two-thirds of the voters in the progeressive ranks and in the 
Democratic ranks in the election of 1912. 

The Senator from North Dakota reminds us of 1896, when 
he said free silver was a mighty issue—and it was—and that 
his party stood for sound money. Silver is good money; gold is 
good money; Federal reserve notes are good money. All money 
put out and backed by the Government is good money. But I 
want to tell the Senator from North Dakota what the trouble 
was in 1896. It was the same kind of trouble we have to-day, 
and that we had during and following the drive of drastic de- 
flation. There was not enough currency in circulation to answer 
the needs of the people. There was not enough credit accom- 
modation to serve their business purposes. It was called in and 
made searce for a purpose. That was the trouble. Somehow or 
other we did not seem to understand it then. I understand it 
perfectly now. Every other thoughtful man and woman in 
America is beginning to understand it. But the purse-proud 
“high brows” try to keep the people in ignorance upon this 
question. 

What is the matter? We need more silver, more gold, more 
currency, of whatever kind it is; in actual circulation, backed 
by the sound policies of the Government, always in keeping with 
the principles of sound banking: They know that we stand for 
u sound financial policy, and yet they get up here and tell us, 


Fou are in favor of running a printing press; you just want to 
issue money as Russia does or as some other power does.“ We 
do not want to do any such thing: We have a gold supply that 
would enable us to-day to issue $2,000,000,000 and more and 
never approach the reserve supply required by the law. It is 
simply a question of having the amount of money necessary to 
meet the business needs of the people issued. 

I will tell you what they have done, and the country is waking 
up to it. Whenever money becomes plentiful and the people be- 
gin to prosper the money lords in Wall Street issue an edict, 
quietly and secretly. They have money called in and credits 
curtailed, and whenever they commence to do that the symp- 


‘toms of hard times are seen, and then you hear people talking 


about a slowing up of business, and how trade generally is being 
injuriously affected. They do it quietly, secretly, cutting off the 
currency supply and calling in loans. They get ready to make 
a killing on stocks and bonds on the exchanges of New York. 
They whisper around, “Certain stocks are going down, are 
bound to go down, because it is feared that a panic is coming.“ 

How many times have we heard that in the past? That is 
the way they played the game. Yet, when we established the 
Federal reserve banking system, we established a system that 
would absolutely prevent panic and prevent serious business 
distress, and a system that would furnish every dollar needed 
by every man and every woman, in every kind of business, in 
every State of the Union, and not until the control of that 
system passed into the hands of Wall Street did business dis- 
tress and financial panic come to curse our people. 

We are fortunate in having learned how this brutal and 
criminal trick is done. 

I do not propose to go into that subject any further to-day. 
The wool schedule of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill called forth 
bitter opposition from people in every section of the country, 
Here comes the cry from your own Republican paper in New 
York City opposing the wool schedule and calling this tariff 
bill a monstrosity, pointing out the fact that this schedule, 
which takes out of the pockets of the American people $200,- 
000,000 annually, is to fill the purses of the big men interested 
in the wool industry. 

Oh, Mr. President, it will not be long now before the people 
will have an opportunity to speak at the polls. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] served notice upon the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] that if he and others persisted in 
their course they would have a Democratic Congress and a 
Democratic President in 1924. There is nothing this side the 
judgment that would do so much to restore hope in the hearts 
of the American people as the restoration of the time-honored 
Democratic Party to power, a party that has never yet truckled 
to the predatory interests of the land; a party that has never 
been driven to do the will of the money kings of the country; 
a party which in all its long history, in season and out, has 
stood for right and fair treatment to the common man and 
woman; a party, in the language of the father of Democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson, devoted to “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” It is a party that is as old as the Govern- 
ment itself, a party that has seen other parties come and go, 
while this party lives on forever. Why does it live? Because 
it is the party of the people; it is the party that stands for 
justice to the humblest individual in the country. It safe- 
guards the principles of constitutional government, That is 
why it has lived. 

Do you know why we are not in power now, and why we have 
been driven out of power on other occasions? As soon as we got 
into power and the big interests knew that they had to walk the 
line of decent and honorable conduct, they commenced calling 
in the currency and deflating credits, in order to produce hard 
times, and then would go to the very people who had elected 
the Democratic Party and say, Now you see what you have 
done. You have elected the Democrats, and they have produced 
hard times,” when the truth is those who controlled the money 
supply did it themselves, when they called in the money and 
curtailed credits. They produced the hard times, and the peo- 
ple in that disturbing situation were deceived as to the cause, 
and while in that frame of mind turned right around and voted 
against the party which would have given them relief, which 
would have restored the instrumentalities to their proper func- 
tions in the Government. 

That is what we have had. But I am living in the hope that 
the intelligent men and women of America have reached a time 
when they can not be deceived any more by such arguments as 
that. We are going to win in the coming election. We are go- 
ing to carry the House, gain some seats in this body from. the 
other side, and I think elect a President in 1924. I think the 
fear expressed by the Republican Senator from Wisconsin is 
well founded. The Senator from Wisconsin denounced this bill 
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himself, and this schedule in particular, and called on his party 
brethren to desert it, to abandon it, if they do not want to see 


the party driven from power. The New York Herald editorially 
to-day, I repeat, denounces what is being done here and calling 
the bill a monstrosity. This Republican mouthpiece condemn- 
ing the work of the Republican Senate is certainly significant, 

Oh, Mr. President, little by little, day by day, we get the issue 
to the country. I owe it to the people in the Natiom other 
Senators owe it to them, to make contributions to the discus- 
sion, hot as it is at the Capitol, to carry the truth home to the 
people whose rights are being taken away, who are being out- 
rageously imposed upon, who are being robbed by the misuse 
or abuse of the taxing power. Let us continue the fight. Let 
them understand just how it is here because of those who think 
the Government belongs to them on account of contributions 
that they have made to win Republican elections. Let us have 
the people whose Government it is wake up to the fact that it is 
high time that the men and women of America were facing about 
and with unity of purpose marching in solid phalanx until the 
party is driven from power and the Government restored to the 
rule of the people. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
discuss in detail the tariff on wool, but I rise with particular 
thought concerning a statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McComeer] during an address which he 
delivered this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. x 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McLean Simmons 
Ball Glass McNary Smith 
Borah Gooding oses Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Spencer 
Broussard Harreld ew Stanfield 
Bursum efin Newberry Stanley 
Calder Jones, N, Mex. Nicholson Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Swanson 
Cap Kello Overman Trammell 
Caraway Kendrick Pepper Underwood 
Colt Ke. Phipps Wadsworth 
Culberson Ladd Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
‘urtis Lodge Rawson Warren 
Dial MeCormick Robinson Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard Willis 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire tọ announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the schedule in the bill 
relating to wool is unquestionably, from my standpoint, one of 
the worst and most indefensible in the bill. It is of interest 
and concern to nearly all citizens of the country. I stated 
before the absence of a quorum was suggested that my imme- 
diate purpose in taking the floor at this time is to challenge a 
statement made by the Senator from North Dakota which, in 
my opinion, reflects upon the integrity of the press of America 
and which it seems can not be sustained by evidence. 

The Senator from North Dakota ridicules the idea that Mr. 
Taft was defeated for a second term because of his changed 
attitude respecting tariff subjects, and particularly as they 
related to the wool schedule. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lexroor] pointed out the historical course taken in con- 
nection with the subject, the fact that Mr. Taft had made his 
first campaign, with the support of Mr. Roosevelt, largely upon 
a platform favoring the reduction of tariff rates, and that after 
his election he had apparently completely reversed his pre- 
election attitude and had signed a bill which he himself had 
characterized as utterly indefensible. 

The Senator from North Dakota then repeated with emphasis 
a declaration which he had previously made to the effect that 
Mr. Taft's defeat was not due to Schedule K but to the news- 
paper publishers of America. He said, as nearly as I can quote 
him from notes taken at the time, “ We all know that a com- 
mittee representing the newspapers of the country came here 
and urged free print paper. They told the Finance Committee 
that if we would grant this the newspapers would support Mr. 
Taft, but if their request was refused they would wreck the 
administration.” Continuing, the Senator from North Dakota 
said, in substance, that the Finance Committee had rejected 
that corrupt demand, had stood for principle, and because it 
would not yield to the demand of the newspapers of America 
to place print paper upon the free list the Republican Party 


hna 5 exalted to a place of martyrdom and had suffered 
efeat. 

Mr. President, if the statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota is accurate, if his declaration is true that because the 
newspapers could not intimidate the Finance Committee into 
doing something which the Finance Committee regarded as 
wrong, the newspapers of the country turned against the Repub- 
lican Party and brought about its defeat, it is a terrible and 
an appalling indictment against the press of the United States, 
the men who own it, and the men who control its policies. 

I call upon the Senator from North Dakota for definite and 
complete information; and I ask him to tell the Senate and 
the country whether the declaration by that committee to which 
he has referred was made in open or secret session of the 
Committee on Finance. I challenge the Senator from North 
Dakota to tell the Senate and the country who constituted the 
committee which appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and threatened that committee with the united and con- 
certed opposition to Republican candidates and policies if the 
Finance Committee refused to accede to its demand. 

Important as are the provisions of the wool schedule, the 
issue presented by the declaration of the Senator from North 
Dakota is far more important. It goes to the integrity of the 
press of the United States; it assails, in my judgment, the honor 
and the honesty of the newspapers of this Nation. There ought 
to be the fullest publicity concerning this matter. There can be 
no justification for concealment or for secrecy respecting it. 

Who were the committee? Whom did that committee repre- 
sent? Were the statements reduced to writing or was an at- 
tempt made to utter them in confidence? It matters little now 
what were the underlying causes of the defeat of Mr. Taft for 
a second term unless the declaration of the Senator from North 
Dakota that it was encompassed through corruption on the part 
of the press of the Nation be true. 

How does it happen that the years have come and gone; how 
does it happen that Mr. Taft went down to defeat, overwhelming 
and humiliating, and that the real cause has been withheld 
from the public and not published until to-day? When the 
newspaper representatives made that challenge to them that 
they must either write into the Payne-Aldrich tariff act a pro- 
vision sent in by the newspapers of the country and advocated 
and desired by them or suffer the united opposition of the press 
of the Nation, why did not the Finance Committee then pub- 
licly accept the challenge and meet the issue? 

I am not asking these questions for political purposes or for 
political effect; I am asking them for information. The state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota was to the effect that 
when the Finance Committee, with courage and dignity, stood 
for principle and rejected the demands of the representatives 
of the newspapers of the Nation, those papers unitedly turned 
against the Republican Party and its nominee, and for that 
reason Taft went to his political grave. If that be true, why 
were the facts withheld at the time? If it be true, why are the 
details now withheld? 

My recollection is that the Republican press of the United 
States did not turn against Mr. Taft; my recollection is that 
comparatively few metropolitan newspapers supported Mr. 
Roosevelt. I can recall from memory now only one great 
group of Republican newspapers that did repudiate Mr. Taft 
and support Mr. Roosevelt, 

The truth is that Mr. Taft made a campaign under the 
auspices of Mr. Roosevelt upon certain principles. He had de- 
clared over and over, as stated by the Senator [Mr. Lenroor], 
that the time for prohibitive tariffs had passed; that the time 
had arrived when wisdom and justice required a general and 
material reduction in tariff rates. Upon that issue in his first 
campaign, championed and encouraged and adyised by the gal- 
lant Roosevelt, he rode to victory in triumph. No sooner, how- 
ever, was he elected than he turned his back upon the ladder 
by which he had climbed to power; reversed his attitude on the 
one great question which more than any other had inspired the 
confidence and secured the votes of the American people. From 
a champion of tariff reduction, he became the apologist for the 
most indefensible statute ever enacted concerning the tariff. 
When he did that Roosevelt repudiated him, and thousands, aye, 
millions of others who had supported him in his first campaign 
took the same course that Mr. Roosevelt did. Like any other 
President, he had the organization of his narty within his own 
control, or within the hands of those he did control; and the 
result was his second nomination was forced through that or- 
ganization and in spite of the bitter objection and resentment 
of Republican voters throughout the Nation. 

As already stated, nearly all the Republican newspapers, that 
is, the recognized Republican newspapers, if my memory serves 
me correctly, continued a lukewarm support. The Munsey 
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papers, to which I have already indirectly referred, changed 
their attitude, and, perhaps, some others did so; but the indict- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota against the press of 
America that because they could not control the consciences of 
the members of the Finance Committee of the Senate they 
turned against the Republican Party and encompassed its over- 
whelming defeat in Mr. Paft's second campaign is unjust, and, 
in my opinion, unfounded; and I call and shall continue to call 
for specific and definite information respecting the subject. 

This is a question that, having once been raised, can not be 
treated with indifference or unconcern. If the newspapers of 
the United States pursued the course that the Senator from 
North Dakota says they took, then they are unworthy to give 
expression to public events and public thought. If the charge 
is unfounded, if it is based upon the irresponsible and unau- 
thorized utterances of individuals who spoke without authority 
to represent the newspapers of the Nation, I take it that they 
repudiate the statement as an unjust slander. 

Again, I ask, when was the statement constituting a threat 
of the worst nature made by this newspaper committee? Who 
constituted the committee? Who was its spokesman? Were the 
statements made in public or in private? Why have they not 
been published heretofore? Why did Mr. Taft and his asso- 
ciates in the campaign which resulted in his humiliating defeat 
suffer that to occur without complaint and without resentment, 
when an honest exposure of the causes which were driving him 
to the wall in hopeless political ruin would have resulted in 
bringing to his standard honest men throughout the Nation 
who are unwilling that the politics of the country should be 
dominated by selfish or corrupt influences? 

Let us have answer to these questions. ‘The Senator from 
North Dakota assumed to speak with authority. He professed 
to know all about the matter. When the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor] challenged him he manifested impatience, if 
not resentment. Let us have the facts. 

While the wool schedule as written in this bill will impose 
almost unbearable burdens on the American people, it never can 
accomplish the harm that results from practices such as that 
described by the Senator from North Dakota. If the news- 
papers of my country—which I have come to regard as agencies 
for the distribution of news and for the elevation of the stand- 
ards of citizenship and of public service—have descended so low 
that in order to get an advantage by placing upon the free list 
a commodity which they use, they are willing to wield their 
power for the election of a candidate whose representatives are 
ready to make that concession, I want to know it. If, on the 
other hand, they are willing from resentment and in a spirit of 
revenge to combine to destroy honest public representatives who 
can not in good conscience yield to their demands, if they are 
willing to convert themselves concertedly and unitedly into 

political agencies to achieve vindictive purposes for a refusal on 
the part of Congress to enact legislation to please them, the 
sooner the country finds it out the better and the safer it will be. 
Let us have the facts. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I have been profoundly im- 
pressed by all that the eloquent and foreeful Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] has so well said; and I rise in my 
place with some diffidence to comment briefly upon this vital 
and startling situation, 

This is no petty charge, made by no petty man, and in no 
obscure place. This is, in a way, an impeachment of the honor 
of the press in the Senate of the United States by the acknowl- 
edged spokesman of his party upon a great question. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, speaking with authority, chiding 
his party, rallying them to the support of a political organiza- 
tion with the authority of a commander, condemning the recal- 
citrant, defying the disobedient and the rebellious, announces on 
the floor of the Senate that the attitude of the press of the 
United States was determined not by any public sense of duty, 
not by any regard for the truth, but that their editorials, false 
as dicers’ oaths, sprang from petty resentment and the denial 
of special privilege; that first the press of a great Nation came 
to the Finance Committee, openly or secretly—it does not ap- 

pear, but we are left to presume that they came to the Finance 
Confmittee as Nicodemus came to Christ, by night—and inti- 
mated that it would be better to grease the press, better to fix 
this great agency of publicity, or there would be trouble; and 
that the Finance Committee, with the courage of a hero, the 
virtue of a martyr, and the loquacity of a sphinx, refused to do 
it, but said nothing about it. 

Mr. President, I remember as well as if it were yesterday in 
my youth I heard that great rostrum orator, Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, in that wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten ad- 
dress on “ Orators and oratory.” He gave a graphic account 

of the passing of the orator. He described 
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could, the majesty of Clay, the resounding periods of Webster, | 
the invincible logic of Calhoun, the gallantry and magnetism of 
Hayne. He told of a period when the public sat at the feet of 
great and accomplished forensic orators who molded public! 
opinion, and who guided by their genius and inspired by their 
eloquence the great public of America. He told of the passing 
of the silent thousands who sat enthralled under the spell of 
those mighty men, whose tones still linger within this historic 
building and whose lives are an inspiration to generations yet 
to come, and to them he paid the tribute that not one of the 
great orators of that day had ever “sold the large space of his 
great honors for so much trash as may be grasped thus” [indi- 
cating]; not one had ever soiled his garments or stained his 
tongue of fire by the putrid touch of corruption; and, said the 
great Dougherty, The age of the orator has passed, because 
he no longer informs the public. The press has superseded the 
orator on the rostrum, in the Senate, in Congress, for the rea- 
son that to-day — even in Dougherty's time“ we took up the 
morning paper and saw what has transpired the day before. 
The press of the United States to a greater or less extent is not 
only the purveyor of news, it is the molder of public opinion.” 

The honor of public men, the fate of public policies, the atti- 
tude of the Nation in peace and war are in a great measure de- 
pendent upon the wisdom of this mightiest influence for good 
or evil, for right or for wrong, and we are told that that thing 
may be bought and sold for a petty duty upon print paper; that 
an effort was made to get the press of America, crawling on its 
belly, to eat out of the filthy hands of the purveyors of graft, 
and that they repudiated it. Repudiated it when and how? 

The press of the country did demand free print paper, and 
there never was a more righteous demand. I remember that 
long inquiry into the cost of producing print paper in the United 
States and Canada, conducted by the indefatigable James R. 
MANN, of Illinois. The report of that investigation showed that 
the labor cost in the production of print paper was greater in 
Canada than in the United States. There was no ground for 
that duty. That plea of equalizing the cost of production at 
home and abroad had no place there. There was no pauper 
labor in Canada to threaten the pulp mills of the United States, 

More than that, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
it was brought home to me that to-day millions and hundreds of 
millions are being spent to save and to conserve the forests of 
America. The forests of America are not endangered by the 
wise cutting of timber, There are forests in Germany to-day, 
or were prior to the war, and all over Hurope, in a finer condi- 
tion than they were five centuries ago, from which five cen- 
turies have cut their timber. By the wise and scientific cutting 
of timber forests are increased in value. The thing that de- 
nudes the hillsides, that adds to the terrific force of ever-recur- 
ring and destructive floods, is the cutting of timber as you cut 
grain, all of it as you go; and a paper mill takes everything, 
from a sapling to a saw log. 

You are wasting the resources of a country, you are spend- 
ing millions from the Federal Treasury, to conserve forests that 
were being denuded to feed the paper mills instead of availing; 
yourselves of the illimitable spruce of Canada. The tax upon 
print paper was not only a tax upon the metropolitan press but 
it was a tax upon every schoolbook. It was a tax upon intelli- 
gence. Of course, I can not blame the Republican Party for 
placing a tax upon intelligence. That was a measure of self- 
defense. Because the press denounced that naked, unscientific 
abomination its integrity must be impugned. k 

Again, because now without regard to party alliances, with- 
out regard to the fate of political organizations, inspired by a 
sense of common justice, reflecting a universal revolt, tħe press 
of the country, Democratic and Republican, bull moose and 
cow moose, mugwump, and every other kind of press, from the 
weekly newspaper ‘to the metropolitan papers of the great cities 
of New York and Chicago and New Orleans, all join in express- 
ing their just abhorrence of this aggregation of blunders and 
legislative crimes, this heterogeneous mass of unscientific mon- 
strosities, because the press now condemns your effort to please 
everybody everywhere who has a pull or a vote, and to spread 
this graft over farm and field and factory, to fill everybody’s 
mouth who can condemn and silence everybody's opposition who, 
can oppose you, a bill destructive of every industry, pregnant 
with state socialism, ill-considered, misbegotten, abominated by, 
the intelligence of America, as expressed by the press of Amer- 
ica, you once again seek to meet the intelligent argument of 
the great dailies of the country by impugning the integrity of 
the papers, by spreading the poison over this country that they, 
are subsidized and bonght by a handful of merchants who are 
importing from foreign countries, as if all the importers in 
the United States have the wherewith which one great pro- 


„ as only Dougherty tected industry can command in an hour, 
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The practice of indulging in careless and wanton attacks 
upon the character of public men has become so universal that 
when you do catch a rascal nobody pays any attention to the 
exposure of it. This thing of damning: the press without re- 
gard to its guilt or innocence is a protection to that part of 
the press which is subsidized. It is unjust, it is unfair, it is 
indefensible—this attack upon that part of the press which has 
the courage of its convictions. 

The Senator from Arkansas is right. The press should de- 
mand, the Senate should demand, and the people should de- 
mand to know whether this great instruméntality for informing 
the public, for molding its opinion, comes from the heart and 
soul of great journalists, doing a great work in the fear of 
God and in the love of their country, or whether they are a 
lot of petty grafters piqued because they are no longer in the 
pay of the Finance Committee, which, by some strange over- 
sight, overlooked one powerful beggar for graft, the first pow- 
erful beggar who was ever disappointed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] I want to recite what L 
know happened in 1909, and from which it might. be the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota drew his conclusions as stated to-day. 
Whether those conclusions are right or not, it is not for me to 
say, but, in reply to the request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
I think it is the proper time now to state just what happened 
regarding the duty on print paper when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was being considered in committee. 

The Senator from North Dakota was a member of the Finanee 
Committee in 1909. I also was a member of that committee at 
that time. Senator Aldrich was chairman of the committee. 
As Senators knew, there were no open hearings held on the 
Payne-Aldrich bill by the majority Members of the Senate. The 
hearings which had been held before the. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House were taken as a basis for the consideration 
of the bill by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

As I remember, the House had placed a duty upon newsprint 
paper of $2.per ton. When the bill was under consideration by 
the Finance Committee the then senior Senator from Maine, 
Mr. Hale, also a member of the Finance Committee, insisted 
that 52 a ton was not sufficient. to protect that industry, Maine 
at that time, I believe, produeing more wood pulp and print 
paper than any. other State in the Union, 

Mr. John I. Norris, representing the Newspaper Association 
of America, requested that the committee hear him on the ques- 
tion of the House duty upon print paper. The committee de- 
cided that the proper course to pursue was to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to hear Mr. Norris, and the committee appointed a. sub- 
committee consisting of Senator Aldrich and myself. One eve- 
ning was set apart for that subcommittee to hear what Mr. 
Norris had to say in relation to the duty on print paper. 

Before that meeting, however, the majority members of the 
Finance Committee tried to agree upon a compromise rate on 
print paper. It seemed as if that was impossible in the com- 
mittee, and the subcommittee of the Finance Committee met 
Mr. Norris, who made his statement as to why he thought print 
paper should be upon the free list. 

Senator Aldrich and myself tried to reach some compromise 
with him, he representing the Newspaper Association of 
‘America, I think for two hours and a half that question was 
discussed, and I remember yery well making a final appeal to 
Mr. Norris, asking him if, under the circumstances and con- 
ditions then existing, we could not make some compromise, 
telling him that if we could the subcommittee would take it to 
the full committee with a recommendation that the full com- 
mittee adopt it. 

I remember well the reply made by Mr. Norris and how em- 
phatie he made it, and if I had my diary here I could give his 
answer word for word. But I have repeated it many times in 
the past, and I think I can repeat it now almost word for word. 
This is what Mr. Norris said: 

„ will not consider a compromise of any kind. We demand 
free paper, and if I had the power I would lay a tribute upon. 
the newsprint manufacturers of America, and if a duty is placed 
upon newsprint paper the Republican Party will be driven from 
power.” 

If it is the last. word I ever utter in this world, that was, in 
substance, what John I. Norris said to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee reported that to the full committee, and I 
have no doubt but that the Senator from North Dakota was 
there at the time the report was made. As to what happened, 
or what influence it had upon the newspapers of the country, I 
have never stated; but that is what took place. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator state that Mr. Norris's 
reply to his appeal for a compromise was that “if a duty is 
levied on print paper the Republican Party will be driven from 
power”; that if the Republican Party would put print paper 
on the free list the newspapers would support Mr. Taft, and 
if they did not put it on the free list they would oppose him 
and wreck his administration, or anything like that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing was said like that, nor did I draw 
any such conclusion from what was said. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That last statement is interesting, if the 
Senator will pardon me. I presume he took the floor to vindi- 
cate the position taken by the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I arose to state what. happened in 1909, 
maen ane question of a duty on print paper was being con- 

le 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me finish my statement. I am asking 
the question so as to get his conclusion. Does the Senator from 
Utah, who heard the statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr, MeCuunzäl, support his statement and 
conclusion, namely, that Mr. Taft was not defeated because of 
his attitude respecting the wool schedule or tariff question, 
but beeause of the refusal of the Finance Committee to put 
newsprint paper on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would go further and say there were a good. 
many things that occurred that brought about the defeat of 
Mr. Taft for President in his second campaign. I am not. going 
to take the time now to enumerate them, I think that one of 
the greatest causes was his advocacy of reciprocity between. 
this country and Canada. I have always thought so, There 
were numerous other causes, of course, that I might mention. 

The reason why I rose was because I wanted, as long as the 
question had been brought to the attention of the public, to 
have the public know just what took place. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is what took place, and this is the statement 
as it was made by Mr. Norris. Mr. Norris simply said that 
the Republican Party would be driven from power. He was 
representing the Newspaper Association of America. I do not 
think the newspapers of the country authorized Mr. Norris to 
say what he did. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Let us take that up a little 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
that that is what he did say, and I think most of the newspapers 
and magazines of the country opposed a duty on print paper. 
If the Senator would look back through the columns of the 
press in those days, he would find they were almost universally 
opposed to the duty om newsprint paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is true, and they were right then 
and they are right now in opposing it. But what I resent, if 
the Senator will permit such language in his time, is the state- 
ment by a Senator of the United States that the press of 
America, through their authorized representative, knowingly 
and deliberately presented to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate of the United States a proposal that if they would put 
newsprint paper on the free list the press of the Nation would 
support. Mr. Taft, and if they did not do it the newspapers 
would wreck his administration. That is almost literally a 
part of the language used by the Senator from North Dakota. 
Now, the Senator from Utah straddles the issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not straddle the 
issue. I did not hear what the Senator from North Dakota 
said, and I am not going to put any words in his mouth or 
put any construction upon what he meant or what he said. T 
simply took the floor for the purpose of making public an his- 
torical fact, and I wanted it to appear just as it occurred. T 
am not going to color it one way or the other, and the Senate 
can draw its own conclusion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator from Utah understand at 
the time that Mr. Norris, for the newspaper association, was 
making a threat to the Finance Committee that if they did not 
put print paper upon the free list the newspapers of the country 
would turn against the administration and fight it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that Mr. Norris, when he made 
that statement, had in his mind that as far as he was concerned’ 
he would do everything in his power and use all the influence of 
the position that he held to drive the Republican Party from 
power. That is exactly what I understood Mr. Norris meant 


by his-statement. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when the statement of the 


Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner]} was challenged, 


when a demand was made for specific and definite information, 
the only purpose the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] could 
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have in submitting the statement he made was to vindicate in 
part the attitude and conclusion of the Senator from North 
Dakota, After I took the floor the absence of a quorum was 
suggested. I had announced, before the absence of a quorum 
was suggested, what my purpose was in taking the floor, that 
it was to investigate and discuss the statement made by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The declaration of the Senator from Utah is interesting in 
eonnection with long past transactions of the Finance Com- 
mittee, He states that the Finance Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to deal with the question of the duty on newsprint 
paper, and that the then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Aldrich, and he, the Senator from Utah, were placed upon that 
subcommittee and that they sought to make some kind of com- 
promise; that he himself appealed to Mr. Norris for some com- 
promise. Mr. Norris, representing the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association of America, said, “ There is and can be no compro- 
mise, If the Republican Party puts newsprint paper upon the 
dutiable list, the Republican Party will be driven from power.” 

That upon its face is very different, significantly different, 
from the declaration made by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser}]. He said more than once, and reaffirmed his 
declaration when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
challenged it when he was making it, that the real reason Mr. 
Taft was defeated was not because of his attitude on the 
tariff question, nor his relationship to the wool schedule, but 
It was because the Finance Committee stood on principle and 
refused to barter with the representatives of the newspapers 
of America, who had threatened the Finance Committee that 
unless newsprint paper was put upon the free list the Repub- 
lican Party would be driven from power through the concerted 
and united action of the press—an indictment which can not be 
treated indifferently. 

The Senator from Utah now quotes from memory a state- 
ment made 13 years ago. He said if he had his diary he was 
satisfied that it would further refresh his memory. I would 
like to see his diary. I imagine if my friend the Senator from 
Utah kept a diary of the events that occurred in the secret 
sessions of the Finance Committee in those days, it would re- 
veal other facts of interest to the American people. But the 
significant thing is that he kept that threat locked within his 
breast, concealed from the public of the United States, and 
permitted his friend Mr. Taft, who only carried the States of 
Utah and Vermont in his second campaign, to go down to over- 
whelming, discreditable defeat through an influence which, 
according to his statement now, was deliberately and corruptly 
exercised to accomplish his defeat. Eight votes in the Elec- 
toral College, from Utah and Vermont, were all that Mr. Taft 
received. 

This pitiable, almost pathetic, repudiation by the electors 
of America, according to the Senator from North Dakota, 
came because of the incorruptible, unassailable, and virtuous 
attitude of the Finance Committee, represented by the then 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Aldrich] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and so lacking in sympathy for a 
Just cause was the Senator from Utah that he remained silent, 
so far as the public was concerned, for 13 long years respecting 
that statement, from 1909 until 1922. How did it happen? What 
was the motive in concealing this alleged corrupt purpose, de- 
liberately formed and frankly asserted by representatives of 
the newspaper association of America, to wreck Mr. Taft's 
administration, to drive from power the party represented by 
the Senator from Utah? The Senator from North Dakota was 
Silent, the Senator from Utah was silent, from 1909 to 1922. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Norris knew and 
almost everybody else knew the rising tide of public sentiment 
against the administration represented by the then Senator 
from Rhode Island and by the Senator from Utah. I have not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Norris wanted newsprint paper 
upon the free list. But I do not believe, and the Senator from 
Utah has not said that he believes and will not say that he 
believes, that Mr. Norris had any authority, or claimed to 
have any authority, to barter the influence of the press of 
America for a miserable mess of pottage, for exemption of 
print paper from duty in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

The significance of this issue can not be overlooked. I 
know the Senator from North Dakota meant what he said. I 
wonder, since he is in the Chamber now, if he can offer any 
justification, any explanation, of the statement that he made 
at least twice during his address this morning, that the real 
cause for Taft's defeat was not to be found in the Payne- 
Aldrich law or in the wool schedule, but it was to be found 
in the vindictive action of the press of America, which, be- 
cause it could not obtain exemption from a duty on news- 
print paper, openly asserted its purpose to wreck Mr. Taft's 


administration and to drive the Republican Party from power; 
and in pursuance of that combination and conspiracy, all of 
the great newspapers of America turning against Mr. Taft, his 
administration was wrecked and the Republican Party was 
driven from power. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I do not know 
that the recital of personal experiences is of very serious 
consequence in the debate that is now being engaged in by 
the Senate. Indeed, it throws no very great light upon the 
subject in hand. And yet, inasmuch as the newsprint paper 
question has been bräught before the Senate, and the relation 
of Mr. Herman Ridder and Mr. Norris to that question in 
1908 and 1909 has been discussed, I think perhaps it would 
not be out of order, as throwing some light upon the situation, 
if I were to relate what I personally know about it. I use 
the personal pronoun only that I may show my relation to 
the situation. 

At that time I happened to be the whip of the House of 
Representatives and had been for some time. I was likewise 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee of that body, 
5 considered and formulated the Payne-Aldrich tariff 

W. 

At that particular time I happened to be living with the then 
Speaker, JosepH G. CAN NON, who at that time lived on Vermont 
Avenue, and, therefore, I had first-hand knowledge of the mat- 
ters concerning which I speak, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will my friend yield to a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator keep a diary? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; and I did not pay board. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be very much better if many 
more Senators would keep diaries. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Well, they should bring them here as evi- 
dence when they undertake to speak from them. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say this to my genial friend 
from Arkansas, that what I am about to relate I have related 
time without number on the stump in my State, and in Illinois, 
and all over Uncle Joz Cannon's district, and repeatedly since 
at banquets where he was being entertained, in order to show 
the incorrigible fiber of the old man’s manhood. That is all I 
know about it, and there are gentlemen yet living who were 
present and who can attest the truthfulness of my remarks if 
my friend doubts it. 

The first time this question came up in the other House—and 
I think that the minority leader of the Senate [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
will remember the fact, for my recollection is that at that time 
he was a member of the Ways and Means Committee, though I 
am not certain as to that—was when JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
who was then the Democratic floor leader and a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, introduced a resolution into the 
House providing for free print paper and free wood pulp. I 
think the Senator from Alabama will remember that. In regular 
course of procedure the resolution came to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and when the yote was taken, just pro forma, it was 
voted down and given no further thought. But the newspaper 
publishers and the magazine editors of the country did not take 
it so lightly, and immediately thereafter in large numbers they 
swarmed into Washington and imperatively and imperiously de- 
manded that that resolution should be taken up and be reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee and put up to the House 
to pass it. 

Mr. Herman Ridder, who was afterwards the treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee, and a very sturdy and honest 
character, was then the president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, if I remember correctly the name of the 
organization. Among others, he journeyed here to Washington 
for the purpose of seeing that the resolution to which I have 
referred should be reported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and should be passed by the House of Representatives. 
He made his first appearance that I knew anything about one 
morning at Uncle Jor CANNoN’s house, on Vermont Avenue. 
Mr. Busbey, at that time and now Mr. CaNNon’s secretary, was 
present. Certain conversations were there engaged in as to the 
passage of that resolution. Mr. Ridder at that time did not 
bring forth any threats of destruction upon the Republican 
Party, but took the opposite track, saying to the Speaker that if 
he would permit the resolution to come up he would be made 
President of the United States. The Speaker said to him that 
he would rather not have that subject mentioned to him again 
there or on any other oecasion. 

Two or three days subsequently, after all of the many news- 
paper men and magazine publishers had an opportunity to talk 
to the Republican Members, and particularly to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee—and I was interviewed by a 
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very great number of them myself, some from my own State, 
whose particular favor I have not always enjoyed from that 
day to this—Mr. Ridder came again to the House of Representa- 
tives. I happened to step out of the front door leading over to 


the Senate and met Mr. Ridder. He said to me, I want to see 
the Speaker again.” I replied, “ Very well; I will take you 
around to him.“ So I took Mr. Ridder around to see the 
Speaker. We went into his private room, where there were then 
some five or six gentlemen present. 

I remember very well who they were. They were all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives except Mr. Busbey, who 
was also present. Mr. Ridder said, Uncle Joe "—for he called 
him familiarly “ Uncle Joe“ —“ I spoke to you the other day 
about this matter and you passed it over very lightly, but I 
come back now for the purpose of impressing upon you what 
I have in mind, and that is the necessity of passing this meas- 
ure if the Republican Party is to secure the support of the 
newspapers and magazines of the country.” Uncle Joe passed 
that off with a light remark or two. Then Mr. Ridder said to 
him, “ Now, Mr. Speaker, you have been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a great many years; you have served faithfully; 
you have had a very wonderful career, and you had just as 
well close that career as President of the United States. If you 
will permit this resolution to come up—and you have the au- 
thority and the power to do it—we will hold a great banquet 
here of the newspaper and magazine publishers of the United 
States; we will start your boom for the Presidency, and we 
will make you the President of the United States.” Uncle Joe 
rose to his feet when that remark was made and went over 
toward Ridder and said, “ Ridder, I remember reading in a 
book when I was a boy—induced to read in it by my mother; 
I have not read as much in that book perhaps as I ought to 
have read—about a certain individual taking another indi- 
vidual up into a high mountain and waving his arm around 
and saying to him, ‘I will give you all of this if you will fall 
down and worship me,’ when he knew that he did not own a 
G— d—— foot of it.” [Laughter.] That is the exact lan- 
guage employed by Uncle Joe, and everybody knows that is the 
exact language he would employ. Ridder turned upon him 
and said; Then we will destroy you; you will not only never 
be Speaker again but you shall never be elected to the House 
of Representatives again; and we will destroy the Republican 
Party unless this is done.” Then Uncle Joe said to me. Jim, 
tell Neal to come here.” Neal was the colored man who stood 
for many years at the Speaker's door. I stepped there and 
called Neal in. Uncle Joe said to him,“ Neal, this is my private 
room, which is set apart by the rules of the House for my use 
and occupancy. I have no right to say who shall come to any 
other of these rooms or into the hall, but if this fellow comes 
in here again, throw him out and I will be responsible for it.” 
Then he said to Ridder, Get out of here, and don't you ever 
enter my room again.” Ridder went out, and one by one the 
others drifted out except myself. 

I sat there smoking one of Uncle Joe's choice cigars, until 
finally he came over to me and put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, “Jim, what do you think of it?” “Well,” I said 
“ Uncle Joe, from the standpoint of principle you have done ex- 
actly the right thing, but from the personal standpoint you have 
done the wrong thing.” “ Well,” he replied, “does not every- 
body know that I am responsible? I have authority under the 
rules either to recognize Mr. Writtrams to call the resolution 
up or not to recognize him, and therefore I am responsible. 
Does not everybody know that if I should recognize him under 
the rules of the House the resolution would be subject to every 
amendment to each of the 4,000 items in the tariff law that 
any Member of the House might want to propose, and that we 
would soon be revising the tariff on the floor of the House 
without previous consideration or formulation by any commit- 
tee? Suppose we could put it through under whip and spur, 
under the rules of the House and our organization, and it went 
over to the Senate, does not everybody know what will happen 
in the Senate, and does not everybody know they would revise 
the tariff on the floor of the Senate and debate it until election 
day and the Republican Party would be destroyed?” ‘Then he 
said, “I will never consent to any such thing as that.” I said, 
“Uncle Joe, why should you take upon yourself all this burden? 
Why do you not put it up to the House or to the Republican 
Members of the House and let them decide it?” He replied, 
“No; the responsibility is mine, and I intend to decide it.“ I 
answered, “Very well; you can decide it if you like, but Mr. 
Ridder is right about it; these men will destroy you; they will 
drive you out of public life.“ I remember just as well what the 
old man said to me as I remember the last word uttered by my 
friend from Arkansas. He said, “Well, they may destroy me; 
they may drive me out of public life; but after I am gone no 


man shall ever be able to say that I betrayed my party or turned 
my back on any principle in which I believed.“ Thereupon he 
strode out of his room. 

Senator Hemenway, then Senator from Indiana, and I were 
great friends, and he was also a companion of the Speaker, and 
a very intimate one. I called him that evening, and we went 
over to the Speaker’s house and endeavored in every way we 
could to dissuade Uncle Joz Cannon from that course, saying that 
he would be destroyed by the newspapers and magazines if he 
persisted in the course, and that in all probability the Repub- 
lican Party would be beaten; but the old man closed the con- 
versation at midnight by saying to us, “ Boys, you are young 
and I am old, and you will live a good while; but all of us had 
better have millstones about our necks and be cast into the 
middle of hell than to agree to that proposition.’ That is ex- 
actly what happened on that oceasion. 

After that, when the tariff bill was under formulation, the 
same men came back, and, animated by the same purpose and 
inspired by the same determination, made the same threats, 
and they carried them into execution; but not, indeed, in 1908, 
I will say to my friend; for what happened? Canadian reci- 
procity came on, and then it was that our friend Norris, a very 
ingenious man—John I. Norris, not George Norris, I will say to 
the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have gotten the name wrong. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. John I. Norris became an agent in 
some way of the Treasury—and it was entirely proper, of 
course; I have nothing but words of praise for Mr. Norris; he 
very ingeniously carried out the work committed to his keep- 
ing—and the publishers got free print paper, and it was the 
only thing the United States got out of the Canadian reci- 
procity proposition, as I now recall. 

But what did Taft get? He got the united opposition of the 
whole farming community of the entire West. It was utterly 
impossible when 1912 came around to rally any of them to his 
support. I know, for I tried. I was elected a Taft delegate at 
large to the national convention, and I was the Taft floor 
leader in that convention. So I know something about that 
fight, and I know of the difficulty in securing men for Taft from 
any of the farming sections in all the western section of the 
country. They were not for him, and they were not for him on 
account of Canadian reciprocity, and that one thing nfore than 
anything else militated against Mr. Taft in 1912. 

Those threats that were made, I want to say to my friend 
from Arkansas, I do not attribute to the whole newspaper 
fraternity of the United States, but to their accredited repre- 
sentatives and to their authorized and recognized president, 
9 here for the purpose of saying, If you do not do 
— thing that we want done, we will destroy the Republican 

rty.” 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's statement has just dis- 
closed that his party did yield finally and.newsprint was put 
upon the free list. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Not in that tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Prior to Mr. Taft’s second campaign. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, no; not until after Taft be- 
came President and Canadian reciprocity came on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the Republican Party did not 
put newsprint paper on the free list. : 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We did not put it on the free List. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator stated just a moment ago 
that they did. > 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In Canadian reciprocity. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that went through in Tafts admin- 
istration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Canadian reciprocity did not go into 
effect. Canada never accepted it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But that part of it went into 
effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, to be sure; and they have 
free print paper and free wood pulp to-day because of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The point I am making is, if the Senator 
will permit me, that there is an irreconcilable conflict at least 
in the conclusions reached by the Senator from Indiana an 
the Senator from North Dakota. : 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana says that in the 
Canadian reciprocity act, which was passed during Mr. Taft's 
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administration, and which was passed prior to his second cam- 
paign, newsprint was put on the free list; and while the 
Canadian reciprocity act did not go into effect, he has just 
said that the newspapers, after having demanded it as a condi- 
tion of supporting the Republican candidate, refused to carry 
out their implied promise. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? f 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
want him to take credit for something that is not due. News- 
print paper was put on the free list in the bill passed by the 
hae eae after Mr. Wilson became President of the United 

tates. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Which I have already stated. 
If I did not, I intended to. It was not put on the free list by 
the Republicans in 1908. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator stated a moment ago that it 
was not put upon the free list in the Canadian reciprocity act. 
That is the statement that the Senator made. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. By Canadian reciprocity. That is 
what I claim now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the Senator followed that up by saying 
that notwithstanding they had put it upon the free list, when 
he went out and tried to get the newspapers to support Taft in 
his second campaign they would not do it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, no, no. The Senator may be 
right in charging me with error—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is what I am doing. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (continuing). In saying that they 
secured free print paper by means of Canadian reciprocity. It 
was put in the reciprocity treaty, and I had the impression 
that that was the one part of it that went through. I may be 
in error about that, but it does not make any difference whether 
that is true or not. That was simply an inaccuracy of recol- 
lection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, that only reflects upon the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that after the Republicans 
had done that he went out in the campaign for Mr. Taft and 
did all he could, and that he knew what he was talking about, 
and that he could not get the newspapers to line up for Mr. 
Taft notwithstanding the fact that newsprint had gone on the 
free list in that treaty. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator made that statement. „ 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senato 
whether the conversation he has just related between Mr. 
R dder and Mr. CANNoN was with reference to putting print 

paper on the free list in the Canadian reciprocity treaty? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all. It was about passing 
a joint resolution that had been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by JohN SHARP WILLIAMS in the early part of 
1908. That was before we began to formulate the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill at all. Afterwards, the question came up 
again; but I mention this only in order to show the insistence 
and the persistence of our newspaper friends in their efforts to 
secure free print paper and free wood pulp, and their determina- 
tion finally, when they could not do it, to destroy the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. To be sure. 
Mx. ROBINSON. I want to understand the Senator’s posi- 

tion. If I understand the Senator from Indiana, he supports 
the declaration of the Senator from North Dakota that the 
newspapers did, through their accredited representatives, 
threaten the authorities of the Republican administration that 
unless they put newsprint upon the free list the newspapers 
would act concertedly to encompass the defeat of the Repub- 
lican administration, and that they did carry out, or attempt 
to carry out, that threat. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. I did not hear the Senator 
from North Dakota make the statement, but I know that we 
incurred the hostility of those gentlemen, and I know that this 
conversation occurred that I tell you about, and I know that in 
1912 Uncle Jon Cannon was beaten, and I know that in 1912 
nearly all the Republicans were beaten. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has quoted the former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who stood steadfast in the 
purpose to refuse to grant recognition in the House for the 
purpose of calling up the joint resolution to which he has re- 


No; not at all. The Senator puts 


7 The Senator commends the Speaker for that act, I 
e 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why, then, did the Senator use his utmost 
endeavor to get the Speaker to recognize some one to call up 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For this reason, I will say to my 
friend: In the first place, I was commending the Speaker for 
adhering to principle as he did, which is always to be com- 
mended in any man. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the next place—I will tell the 
Senator if he will kindly wait a minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the next place, I did not believe 
that the Speaker should bear off into the wilderness on his own 
shoulders the sins of the whole party, and I did say to him that 
I thought he ought to put it up to the Republican Members. 
That he declined to do. He said: “It is my responsibility, and 
I will discharge it.” I did not believe that he ought to do that, 
because I thought that if these gentlemen got after him per- 
sonally they would make it pretty hot for him, and they did; 
but I did believe that he ought to put it up to the Republican 
membership and let the Republican membership decide it in a 
caucus; so I urged that course, and so did my friend Hemen- 
way, but we were not able to dissuade the Speaker from the 
course he had adopted. My friend knows that that was not 
always easy of accomplishment. It was not always easy of 
accomplishment to move Uncle Joe from a chosen course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am very sorry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the Senator now, this con- 
versation took place some time in 1908 and referred only to a 
joint resolution which had been offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the present Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wi- 
LIAMS] about print paper. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my recollection, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between that time and the time when Taft 
became a candidate for the Presidency, in which campaign it 
was alleged that the Republican press was against him because 
of this print-paper business 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am not sure about these dates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between that time and his becoming a can- 
didate we passed a reciprocity bill here. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; we passed a reciprocity bill before 
the campaign in which Mr. Taft was defeated. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I think not. 
is wrong about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator has just said that the reciproc- 
ity treat 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I have the 
reciprocity treaty in my hand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one minute. 
said 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The reciprocity treaty, if my 
friends will permit me, was passed in 1911. Taft became Presi- 
dent on the 4th of March, 1909. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then I probably was referring to Taft's sec- 
ond campaign. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We all get these dates confused, 
and I may be inaccurate in my recollection as to some of them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, inasmuch as my statement 
has been attacked by Senators, I think it proper to make a 
very brief reply. . 

I do not think that in all my political life I have done a 
great deal of truckling to get newspaper support of any kind. 
But I shall not condemn those that do so if they think it worth 
their while. I was a member of the Finance Committee in 
1909. It was the first year that I had been a member of that 
committee. I attended every session. I not only attended 
every session, but I also attended, when I was invited, the Little 
meetings outside of the regular sessions. I think what I have 
stated with reference to the threat made by the publishers’ 
association in 1909 has been pretty fully corroborated by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from Indiana 
IMr. Watson]. I did not seek to go into any particulars. I 
wanted to show that the hostility of the press which was di- 
rected for a whole year against Taft was due to the fact that 
the committee failed to put print paper upon the free list; 
and I reiterate that, not with a voice as loud as that of the 
Senator from Arkansas but with a conviction that no voice 
can drown. 


The Senator 


The Senator has just 
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Now, let us see. I was at one of these meetings. I was 
owe of those Senators who would have been very willing to have 
free print paper. I was for conserving our timber supply; I 
was for conserving our coal supply; and I was perfectly willing 
that Canada should furnish the pulp and the paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was the Senator also willing to conserve 
his political supply? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Very well; I am going to give the Senator 
the facts, simply because he has challenged them. I did not 
cure about calling the dead from the grave, but I was present 
at one of these meetings in which the representative of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association was present. One 
of the strongest Senators on the committee against free print 
paper was Senator Hale, of Maine; and I think except for his 
earnest and strenuous battle for a tariff upon print paper it 
would have been placed upon the free list. We knew, of course, 
the power of the great press of the country and we were trying 
to compromise, and on one of these occasions we were discuss- 
ing the subject with this representative, not in committee but 
when a few Senators were present. I can not and would not 
attempt to give exactly the language that was used. I can 
remember one “cuss word” that was used by the representa- 
tive of the publishers’ association. He said, in substance, that 
if we would put print paper on the free list we would have 
no concerted action of the press of the country against us, but 
he said: “ We will not yield one penny.” We wanted to com- 
promise from, I think, some $6 a ton to about $2.45, and he 
used this expression: “No; we won't compromise one damned 
cent, and if you fail to give us free print paper we will destroy 
the Republican Party and the Republican administration, if we 
can do it.” Those are practically the words that were used. 

Prior to the next election they got what they wanted in the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement, provided Canada would accept 
it; and so the Senator from Arkansas is mistaken when he says 
that these great papers were still fighting President Taft. They 
were not. The Republican papers of the State of New York 
were supporting President Taft in his second campaign. 

The Democratic papers may have been fighting him, but that 
is not true of the Republican press generally of the State of 
New York, as I now remember. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is stating. He should bear in mind that the Canadian 
reciprocity bill, as it passed the House in the first years of the 
Taft administration, failed of passage in the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly; I think I ought to remember it. 
I did what I could to talk it out of existence. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, it was not 
passed until Pres dent Taft called an extra session of Congress, 
called the Democratic Party into power in the House, and I 
introduced a bill for Canadian reciprocity, which came to the 
Senate and was signed by the President. It was afterwards re- 
jected. So that the Republican Party had no credit for the 
passing of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am giving the Senator the discredit of 
that bill, if he wants it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I want the Senator to do is to 
give the Democratic Party the credit of defeating a monopoly 
that was about to destroy the press, and ultimately putting 
newspr nt paper on the free list, when the present tariff law 
Was passed. It was not until that time that newsprint paper 
was put on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have generally given the 
Democratic Party credit for most of the evils that have befallen 
the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just want to take one minute, and then 
I will close, and I think we ought to have a vote upon the pend- 
ing question. 

I simply want to reiterate the statements I have made. They 
were made in good faith. I think that was one of the great 
causes which tended to make President Taft unpopular. It was 
an insidious propaganda that was pounding at him from every 
side, through the magazines and through the general press of 
the country, and that continued until the reciprocity pact was 
brought into the light. Mr. President, it was not Schedule K; 
it was the division in the party between Roosevelt and Taft 
that made Mr. Wilson President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator how he reconciles those statements, that the country 
turned from Taft because of Canadian reciprocity and went to 


the Democratic Party, whieh championed Canadian reciprocity? 
It was a Democratic House that put it through; it was the 
Democratic Party that supported it in the Congress preceding. 
It was Democratic Senators on the floor of the Senate who 
supported Canadian reciprocity. If that was the cause of Mr. 
Taft’s defeat, why did the country turn from Taft, who favored 
Canadian reciprocity, to the Democratic Party, which cham- 
pioned Canadian reciprocity? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the country did not turn; 
it simply divided between Taft and Roosevelt. There was no 
gain in the vote of the Democratic candidate at all. Two 
Republican candidates simply divided the Republican vote and 
elected a Democratic President by a minority vote. The West 
was against Taft on account of reciprocity. The agricultural 
sections of the East were against Taft on account of his 
reciprocity stand. It is true, undoubtedly, that many of the 
manufacturing interests were in his favor. They thought 
through reciprocity they would extend the scope of their trade 
without any injury to themselves and the loss, if any, would fall 
on the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is about how the country 
turned to Wilson in that year. The popular vote of the com- 
bined candidates over the Wilson vote was 2,448,560. It is just 
as the Senator has said, it was a division of the Republican 
vote. Wilson did not get enough votes to carry this country if 
we had had one Republican candidate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the last 
statement of the Senator from Utah, everyone knows that the 
combined votes of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt exceeded the vete 
cast for the Wilson electors alone, but I point out the fact that, 
notwithstanding that is true, there occurred a political revolu- 
tion in the United States in that election. The House of Repre- 
sentatives became Democratic by an overwhelming majority, 
and so did the Senate. In fact, as suggested to me by my col- 
league, the House became Democratic by a large majority in 
1910, while Mr. Roosevelt was hunting big game in Africa. 

We have had an interesting meeting this afternoon. It has 
been in the nature of an experience meeting; not in the nature 
of a revival, mark you, but rather of a confession, in which the 
conspirators, if I may use that word humorously 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas, 
with all due respect, is not right yet. It was not a revival, it 
was not a confession; they are on the mourners’ bench, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to suggest that really it is a 
post-mortem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I find that without the assistance of my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator 
from Kentucky I have been enabled to express my meaning 


with accuracy. Whether you term the testimony of the Sena- 


tor from Utah, the Senator from Indiana, and the Senator from 
North Dakota a confession or the result of a revival, or a mere 
expression of repentance, I leave it to those who have heard 
the debate to determine. The fact is that they have failed to 
make their case. I wanted all the facts, and I accomplished my 
purpose. I presume that every Senator in attendance to-day 
who knows anything about this subject has told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The testimony at Jast rests upon the conclusion of the Senator 
from North Dakota, the statement made by the Senator from 
Utah, and the statement made by the Senator from Indiana. 
The Senator from Utah was trying to get some sort of com- 
promise with the representatives of the newspapers for political 
purposes. There is no other conclusion to be arrived at than 
that what was in his mind at that time was a fear of this rep- 
resentative of the newspaper association, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to misjudge me, I 
know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not for anything in this world would I do 
an injustice to my friend the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to correct the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can do him absolute justice and still 
differ with him about almost every publie question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I thought 
that under the conditions existing at that time newsprint paper 
ought to have a duty upon it. I felt it just as sincerely as I felt 
that it was necessary to have a duty on any other article men- 
tioned in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no doubt about that. While the 
Senator does not go to the extent of the statesman from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] in his advocacy of tariff duties, he believes in a 
tariff upon almost everything. I disagreed with the Senator 
from Utah in 1909, and I disagree with him now, as to the duty 
on newsprint paper. I think it is a direct tax upon intelligence. 


I think it is unjustified from the standpoint of economics or 
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from any other standpoint that ought to appeal to public men 
who are representing the general public interests. But I have 
no controversy with my friend the Senator from Utah. The 
only point I make is that when he volunteered to testify in 
support, impliedly, of the charge made by the Senator from 
North Dakota that the cause of Mr. Tafts defeat was not the 
tariff or the wool schedule, but was the vindictive action, the 
concerted and united action, of the press of America, induced 
by the refusal of the Finance Committee to place newsprint 
paper upon the free list, he failed in the facts stated to support 
the conclusion of the Senator from North Dakota. His state- 
ment was merely that the representative of the newspaper as- 
sociation uttered a prophecy that the Republican Party would 
be driven from power, and his prediction proved true. It was 
scourged out of authority by the action of the American people. 

The Senator from North Dakota at first said that the repudia- 
tion of the Republican press, because of the refusal of his ad- 
ministration to comply with the demand that print paper be put 
on the free list, was the one substantial cause of Mr. Taft's 
defeat. Now he says it is true that most of the metropolitan 
Republican papers continued to support Mr. Taft. That is a 
very important modification of his original statement. Never- 
theless, he adheres to the conclusion that the real cause of the 
reaction in the election which defeated Mr. Taft in his second 
campaign was the influence of the newspapers and magazines 
of the country. 

The Senator from Indiana characteristically testified. He be- 
came reminiscent. He recalled days that are accomplished and 
political figures that are vanishing. I would not for a moment 
question the sincerity or good intentions of the Senator from 
Indiana, but when I recall that within 90 days the Senator 
from Indiana volunteered on this floor to testify to a conversa- 
tion he had had with the Attorney General, which the Attorney 
General subsequently totally and emphatically repudiated, I 
justify myself in questioning the accuracy of the memory of my 
friend the Senator from Indiana. If he could not remember 
correctly a conversation with the Attorney General a few weeks 
before, how can he expect his friends to rely implicitly upon his 
recollection of events that occurred 12 or 15 years ago? 

His statement is that Herman Ridder, a Democrat, represent- 
ing some news publishers’ association, made a threat to the 
representatives of the organization of the Republican Party in 
Congress that if they did not put print paper upon the free list 
the newspapers would unite in opposing the administration. 
His statement is that he did everything in his power to induce 
the Speaker to permit the resolution to be brought forward, no 
doubt knowing that the resolution would pass if the Representa- 
tives of the American people in Congress could have an oppo- 
tunity to vote upon it. In one breath he justifies the Speaker 
for the exercise of an autocratic power in refusing to permit 
the House of Representatives to vote upon the resolution, and 
in the next breath he tells us to what extent he, the Senator 
from Indiana, went to prevent the Speaker from pursuing that 
course and to secure consideration of the resolution. 

In view of the history of this tariff legislation and the way 
the adyocates of protection have secured any rate they de- 
sired by merely expressing their desire, the one impressive and 
incredible thing about the story of the Senator from Indiana is 
that the request was not granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, aud Mr. ASHURST 
responded in the negative. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, one response has been made 
to the roll call. This is the second time this has happened 
to-day. I insist that the roll call shall proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is the second or third 
time an attempt has been made to get a quick vote by an im- 
mediate call of the roll when a Senator was on his feet. I 
ask unanimous consent, under the circumstances, that I may 
be permitted to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Chair did not understand 
the request of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed. I was on my feet at the time the Chair directed the Sec- 
retary to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not, under the circumstances, insist 
upon it, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But I want to say now, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so, that there is too much hurry about taking 
these votes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the question has not been 
stated. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What is the pending 
question? Is it the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LENROOT] to the amendment of the committee? 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question will be 
stat 

The READING CLERK. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the committee to add, at the end of paragraph 1101, the follow- 
ing additional proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed 
in this paragraph exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the call of the roll. 

The reading clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fimrcurr] to the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsrenp]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Na! 
to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Obo] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernarp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]} 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Surnrr- 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rre], I vote 
“ ven.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI IAS], who is neces- 
sarily absent. I am informed that if the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrwan] were present he would vote as I shall vote. 
Therefore, I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrirrams] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question, I am compelled in his absence to with- 
hold my vote. If permitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I am advised that my general pair, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernatp}, upon this question would vote as I have 
voted, and I therefore permit my vote to stand. 

Also, I desire to confirm the statement made by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] regarding the vote of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. If the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman] were present and not paired, upon this question he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am unable to obtain a transfer and for 
that reason withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
think I ought to explain the transfer of my pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Ndl. I tried to ascertain what his 
vote would be upon this question and was informed by his 
office that he is in favor of a reasonable tariff upon wool. I am 
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in favor of a reasonable tariff upon wool, but inasmuch as we 
might possibly disagree as to what constitutes a reasonable 
tariff on wool, I felt that I should recognize the pair and have 
it transferred. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present he would vote 


“ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—22, 
Borah Hitchcock Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Rawson Underwood 
Cummins Lenroot Robinson Wadsworth 
Dial McCormick Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Nelson Smith 
Heflin Overman Swanson 
NAYS—43. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 
Ball Gooding McLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smoot 
Broussard Harreld Moses Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. New Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Capper Kendri Nicholson Walsh, Mont, 
Colt Lexes Jo Warren 
oo A Laca Topper Sanon Ind. 
du Pon e pps s 
‘ance Mecumber Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—31, 
Calder Fletcher Myers Shields 
Crow Glass Norris Stanley 
Culberson Harris Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Harrison Owen ‘ownsend 
e ohnson Page Watson, Ga, 
E s king Pittman Weller 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Williams 
Fernald McKellar Reed 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 1 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when I rose just as the See- 
retary began to call the roll I did not intend to make a speech. 
I intended to read a couple of letters, which can be read here- 
after just as well as they could have been read at that time. 
My expression of resentment at the speed of the Chair and 
the Secretary was not because I was disappointed in not being 
permitted to make a speech. Nearly all the speaking that has 
been done upon this particular paragraph of the bill, especially 
to-day, has proceeded from the opposite side of the Chamber. 
There has been but very little discussion on this side of the 
Chamber. 

I do not understand why all at once there has been inaugu- 
rated here a movement by which, almost before a Senator who 
has the floor has taken his seat, the Secretary begins to call 
the roll. Ordinarily we have had a statement by the Chair of 
the pending question, which has been made without any ap- 
pearance of speed, and the Secretary would then proceed, when 
he was ordered to do so, to call the roll in a reasonably moder- 
ate way. But twice to-day I have noticed that as soon as the 
Senator addressing the Senate sat down, there was a peremp- 
tory order, Call the roll,” and the roll call was speedily begun. 
I think this is the second time during the day that has hap- 
pened. I do not think that is quite in conformity to the digni- 
fied way in which we have conducted the business in this 
Chamber. f 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly I do not believe in cutting anyone 
off, but the call of the roll on this question was ordered 48 hours 
ago and actually one name had been called at that time when, 
I think, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] rose, and 
the debate has gone on ever since. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it is not the custom of the Chair after 
roll call has been ordered to have it begin without stating the 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. He ought to state the question. I thought the 
question had been stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the question was stated, but 


there was a peremptory order to the Secretary by the Chair to 
call the roll, and the Secretary with unusual speed started to 
call the roll. 

Mr. President, Senators are not jumping jacks; they are not 
expected to sit in their seats with their hands on their desks 
ready to jump up instantly when the Senator who has had the 
floor sits down. If this practice is to continue we shall all have 


to do that, or we shall be confronted by the situation which 
confronted me. I do not like to complain; I ordinarily do not 
complain, but I have noticed this incident to-day, and I felt 
some little resentment, because I got upon my feet just as quickly 
as I possibly could after the Senator who was addressing the 
Senate took his seat, but I found the Secretary calling the roll. 
I trust that hereafter, Mr. President—and I am not saying this 
in any bad temper—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator responded to his name quickly, 
but I am not complaining of him at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Any Senator who would attempt to shut off 
the esteemed Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siuuoxs! 
would be guilty not only of unfairness, but of an impropriety. 
The alacrity with which I responded was due not to the fact 
that I am opposed to the amendment but because, more than 
three hours ago the question was stated, my name was called 
and I voted but the roll call did not proceed. I made no complaint 
at that time as I thought other Senators might wish to speak, 
and I did not insist on the point of order, although I had voted, 
but I felt that when the roll was called for the second time I 
ought to insist on my point of order. I assure the Senator from 
North Carolina that if the debate had for the past three hours 
been confined to the pending question, I would not even have 
responded to my name; I would have been glad to have the 
debate on the main question go on; but I will say that Sena- 
tors must be prepared for a prompt response from me when 
they wander from the question, and I des re to tell the Re- 
publican Senators now that they have wasted our time to-day 
and for days past, and they can not henceforth accuse any of 
us on this side of filibustering. 

I do not want to hear another word in this Congress from a 
Republican Senator about a Democratic filibuster. I have kept 
a rather brief record which shows that Republican Senators 
are speaking three hours to our one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr, CARAWAY, I was on my feet and addressed the Chair 
two or three times before the Senator who had the floor had sat 
down, and before the Chair ordered the Secretary to call the 
roll, but, of course, I got no recognition. The Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuvurst] and the Chair, I thought, had an un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield to me, I desire to say that is true only in so far as the 
Chair and myself believe in transacting the business of the 
Nation and not talking about political history of 10 or 12 years 
ago. The Chair and I bave the understanding that we have this 
Nation to serve instead of relating experiences and gossip of 
events that happened years ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I suggest that the Senator from Arizona 
said nothing about the matter so long as the Republicans stood 
on the other side and talked, but it was only when the Demo- 
cratic Senators on this side tried to get recognition that he in- 
tervened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not blame the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst]. I do not think he enters into this controversy 
at all. His name was called, and he answered it quickly, as he 
usually does; but what I am complaining of, Mr. President, is 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the yea-and-nay vote had 
been authorized two or three hours before, I think it has been 
the custom in this Chamber before the Secretary is directed to 
call the roll for the Chair to state the pending motion. Be- 
cause the Chair did not.state the pending motion in a few min- 
utes after the roll call was started there was an inquiry all over 
the Senate Chamber as to what was the pending question upon 
which we were voting. L may be mistaken about it, but I do not 
think the Chair stated the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will make this statement of fact: More than two hours ago 
the roll was ordered called, and a response was made by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] when his name was called. 
Prior to that time the Secretary stated the pending question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But at the time the Chair ordered the roll 
call did the Chair announce what was the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The last time the Chair ordered 
the calling of the roll the Chair did not state the pending ques- 
tion, but it had been stated a little earlier, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The question had been stated a little while 
earlier? That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to conclude 
his statement. The point of order was very properly made by 
the Senator from Arizona and was sustained by the Chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All the Chair said, according to my recollec- 


tion was, in a quick tone, Call the roll“; and with equal quick- 
ness the Secretary began to call the roll. There was no oppor- 
tunity for a Senator to get the attention of the Chair after the 
Senator who was addressing the Senate had sat down. 

I do not want to dignify this little incident, but I am re- 
ferring to it because I think it is a very bad practice. I think 
Senators ought to have a reasonable time when they are dis- 
cussing these measures, after the Senator who is addressing the 
Senate sits down, to rise and in a dignified way address the 
Chair and proceed with their arguments, and that a Senator 
ought not to be put in a position where he must be constantly 
on the alert and ready to jump up at any minute in order that 
he may protect his rights. I care nothing about the matter per- 
sonally; I hope no Senator in this Chamber believes that I 
would care anything about such a small matter; but the practice 
has obtained here in the last three or four days with reference 
to Sun measure, and I intended sooner or later to call attention 
to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to make any motion to reduce the rate provided by the 
committee amendment; in view of the last vote, it would be 
useless; but I wish to call attention to the fact that a vote 
against the Senate committee amendment is a vote to restore 
the House rate, which is 25 cents per pound on the clean 
content of the wool instead of 33 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
that the Senator from Massachusetts is not correct in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to say that the Senator 
from Massachusetts had reference to the wrong paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg pardon. The Senator 
is right. I had in mind the second paragraph instead of the 
first. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the question now 
pending stated in a parliamentary way is to strike out every- 
thing on page 140 included within lines 9 to 15 and to substitute 
therefor paragraph 1102 as reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
Secretary that that point has not yet been reached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was under the same appre- 
hension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is now consider- 
ing the amendment in paragraph 1101. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Chair state the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 1101, on page 139, 
the committee proposes in line 8, after the word “ camel,” to 
strike out “28 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty 
shall not exceed 7 cents per pound. The duty on such wools, 
imported on the skin, shall be 24 per cent ad valorem, but not 
to exceed 6 cents per pound,” and to insert “in the grease, 12 
cents per pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents 
per pound. The duty on such wools imported on the skin shall 
be 11 cents per pound: Provided, That such wools may be im- 
ported under bond in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe; and if within three years from the date of importation 
or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory proof is 
furnished that the wools have been used in the manufacture of 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor coyerings, the duties shall be 
remitted: Provided further, That if any such wools imported 
under bond as above prescribed are used in the manufacture 
of articles other than rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on any wools so used 
in violation of the bond, in addition to the regular duties pro- 


vided by this paragraph, 20 cents per pound, which shall not be 
remitted or refunded on exportation of the articles or for any 
other reason. Wools in the grease shall be considered such as 
shall have been shorn from the sheep without any cleansing; 
that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be con- 
sidered such as have been washed with water only on the 
sheep's back or on the skin,” so as to read: 

Par. 1101. Wools, not improved by the admixture of merino or Eng- 
lish blood, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, and other wools of like character or description, 
and hair of the camel in the grease, 12 and. Fhe pound; washed, 18 
cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents per pound. e ee on such wools 
imported on the skin shall be 11 cents per pound ed, etc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The eri is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 140 the committee pro- 
poses to strike out all of paragraph 1102, as printed in the 
House bill, and to insert a new paragraph 1102, as follows 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill if it is necessary for the Secretary to 
read the entire amendment, which embraces two and a half 
pages? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection on the part of any 
Senator, I think it may be considered as having been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that by 
unanimous consent the reading may be dispensed with at this 
time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I myself had expected to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. Is it in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to dispens- 
ing with the reading of the amendment? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Finance was, 
on page 140, after line 8, to strike out: 

Par, 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, = hair of the Ango 
goat, alpaca, and other like ani s, imported a the grease or was washed, 
25 cents per pound of clean 9 imported in the scoured state, 2 

er pound of clean 
rha pay a higher rate 


cents pound; imported on the skin, 24 cen 
content. Provided, That none of the foregoing 
of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert: 

Pan. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like annals) imported in the 
grease or washed, shall Benn duty at the following rates 

If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 93 aa nt, 1.6 cents per pound. 

If the shrinkage in * exceeds 90 and does not exceed 93 pe 
cent, 2.6 cents per pou 

If the shrinkage in 5 exceeds 87 and does not exceed 90 per 
cent, 3.6 cents per pound. 


If the shrinkage Sh cleaning exceeds 84 and does not exceed 87 per 
cent, 4.6 cents per pound; 
If the sbrinkage in cleaning exceeds 81 and does not exceed 84 per 
cent, 5.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage cleaning exceeds 78 and does not exceed 81 per 
cent, 6.6 cents per 
If the shrinkage in “cleaning exceeds 75 and does not exceed 78 per 
cent, 7.6. cents per pe 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 72 and does not exceed 75 per 
cent, 8.6 cents per pena 
it 9 cleaning exceeds 69 and does not exceed 72 per 
cen 
aT the shrinkage — cleaning exceeds 66 and does not exceed 69 per 
cent. 10.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 63 and does not exceed 66 per 
cent, 11.6 cents per poun 
It 3 in $ cloning exceeds 60 and does not exceed 63 per 
cent, cen 
colt the shrinkage in 1 ae cleaning exceeds 57 and does not exceed 60 per 
cents per 
If the shrinkage in 8 exceeds 54 and does not exceed 57 per 
cent, 14.5 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 51 and does not exceed 54 per 
cent, 15.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 48 and does not exceed 51 per 
cent, 16.5 cents per pound; 
cont the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 45 qnd does not exceed 48 per 
cent, 17.5 cents per poun 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 42 and does not exceed 45 per 
cent, 18.5 cents per pou 
if 3 in OS ee exceeds 39 and does not exceed 42 per 
cen per po 
wat the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 36 and does not exceed 89 per 
20.5 cents per pound ; 
cen the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 33 and does not exceed 36 per 
cent, 21.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 30 and does not exceed 33 per 
cent, 22.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 27 and does not exceed 30 per 
cent, 23.4 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in > ening exceeds 24 and does not exceed 27 per 
cent, 24.4 cents per po 
ar f the e . in cleaning exceeds 21 and does not exceed 24 per 
per pou 
cere the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 18 and does not exeeed 21 per 
oat 26.4 cents per po 
f the shrinkage does not exceed 18 per 


tec cleaning exceeds 15 and 


Aa 3 4 cents per poun 
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If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 12 and does not exceed 15 per 
eent, 28.4 cents per pound; 


If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 10 and does not exceed 12 per 
cent, 29.4 cents per pound; 

If the garnis in cleaning does not exceed 10 per cent. 33 cents 
rhe daty on such wools, imported in the scoured state, shall be 33 
ehe duty on euch wools imported on the skin, chall be 1.cent lees 
per pound than is imposed in this paragraph on other wools of the 
same class and condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to address myself to the 
first part of the pending motion, which is the motion to strike 
out paragraph 1102.as adopted by the House. I inquire of the 
Chair,.would it now be in order to amend the portion proposed 
to be stricken out by striking out the proviso, which reads: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a higher rate of duty 
than 85 per cent ad valorem? 

The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the Chair such a motion is now in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I move to amend the House 
text by striking out that part of the proviso. I make the mo- 
tion, Mr, President, in the hope that if the paragraph is so 
amended it, rather than the substitute for the paragraph pro- 
posed by the committee, will have the approval of the Senate; 
in other words, the question will then be directly presented as 
to whether the Senate will approve of the duty of 25 cents on 
the scoured pound, as proposed by the House, with the excep- 
tion suggested, or will adopt the Senate proposal, which is 
practically the equivalent of 33 cents per pound of scoured eon - 
tent. Mr. President, I think that ought to be an acceptable 
solution of this vexed question. I think, upon reflection, every 
Senator will concede that the proviso found in paragraph 1102 
as it came from the House is scarcely just. 

Much may be said in favor of the peculiar position which this 
particular commodity—wool—oecupies in connection with legis- 
lation of this character. It has been pointed out heretofore 
how desirable it is that our country should have a domestic 
supply and should not be obliged to «rely under all circum- 
stances upon a foreign supply, as it would if, for any reason, the 
industry were ruined: There is, however, another reason which, 
it seems to me, ought to have very serious consideration in this 
connection, and that is that there are vast areas of land out in 
the western country, where the greater portion of the wool is 
produced, which is and always will be incapable of cultivation 
and tillage; that is, it is mountain land, rocky, which produces 
natural forage, but is incapable of cultivation. That land is 
particularly adapted for the prosecution of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

‘Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not quite clear that I understand 
the import of the Senator’s amendment. Do I understand that 
it is to restore all of the House provision, save and except the 
proviso? 

8 Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. If the proviso is stricken 
-out we will then be presented with the question of fixing the 
duty at 25 cents per scoured pound or 33 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Admitting that those rates are proper, 
does not the Senator think that there should be some regulation 
so far as the quality of the wool is concerned? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am obliged to take exactly the 
same position with respect to that that I did with respect to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I dare say that 
the attitude of the Senate will be the same with respect to the 
matter. I will say quite freely to the Senator from Ohio with 
respect to this that if you can devise any plan by which the 
reduction will be carried into the compensatory duties upon the 
finished product I shall be very glad to entertain a proposal to 
make the rate lower upon the lower grade of wools; but up to 
the present time no one has suggested how that can be accom- 

lished. 
x Mr. President, I was going to say that the natural habitat 
of sheep is in the mountain country. No variety of wild sheep 
is grown except those that occupy the high mountains, and ac- 
cordingly the breeding of sheep in all countries is conducted in 
mountainous regions as a rule. It will be singularly unfor- 
tunate if the vast value of forage there that is available for the 
culture of sheep should be lost by reason of the destruction of 
the industry. If it be possible to preserve it with some kind 
of governmental aid a very little addition will result in the 
production of a vast amount of wealth which otherwise would 
be entirely lost. So there are considerations which make a 
more or less powerful appeal for some ‘consideration of this 
particular commodity. But, Mr. President, I have no hesitancy 
at all in saying that the rates proposed in the Senate substitute 
are, in my judgment, unreasonably and unjustifiably high; but 


see how this proviso’ would operate. It would operate in this 
way, and I ask ‘the particular attention of the Senate with 


Tespect to it: 


‘Whenever ‘the price of wool goes down, if you put on this ad 
valorem limit, the protection that is given is proportionately, 
reduced. In other words, when the sheep raisers need the pro- 
tection most they get the least of it, and accordingly it assists 
in the destruction of the industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question to get at just exactly what he desires to have the vote 
on? My understanding is that he first wants to perfect the 
House provision by striking out the proviso on lines 13 to 15, 
inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Tes. 

Mr. ‘McCUMBER. Then does he propose to support the 
House provision as against the Senate provision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As against the Senate amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And have the vote directly upon that 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I hoped that we might 
get a square vote upon 33 cents per scoured pound or 25 cents 
per scoured pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can see no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever, Mr. President. I will say to 
the Senator that as far as I am concerned I will accept the 
amendment, because I would have offered the amendment if 
the Senator had not, if the House provision had prevailed over 


the Senate provision. The Senator, I think, has taken the 


right course by perfecting the House provision, and, as far as 
I am concerned, there is no objection to his proposal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. I just want to give a 
few figures to show the operation of this. 

So long as the price of wool in the grease exceeds 23.8 cents 
per pound, the proviso would not come into operation at all. 
Until it got as low as 23.8 cents per pound in the grease the 
specific rate would become applicable; but whenever the price 
of wool in the foreign market, the export price, falls below 23.8 
cents per pound, then the ad valorem rate would become oper- 
ative and it would operate thus: : 

If wool abroad fell to 20 cents, the duty then would be only 
7 cents. If, unfortunately, the price of wool should fall to 
15 cents, when the woolgrowers would most need whatever pro- 
tection could be given to them, the duty would be only 5.27 
cents; and if it should fall to 12 cents a pound abroad, the 
duty would be only 4.2 cents per pound. In other words, Mr. 
President, the more vigorous. the ‘more dangerous, the more 
destructive the competition becomes the less and less protec- 
tion the producer gets. Accordingly, I am very much gratified, 
indeed, that the chairman of the committee has signified his 
willingness to accept this amendment, so that we will have a 
straight vote upon these two rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, proposing to strike out all of the House 


text, the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa} moves to strike 


out the proviso in that text beginning on line 13, as follows: 
Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a higher rate of 
duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the vote is 


taken I want to say a further word in explanation of the posi- 


tion I take, 

I think it has been pretty well demonstrated that by reason 
of the skirting clause and other provisions of the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the actual, effective protection that was given by that law 
never did exceed 7 cents per pound, and often went as low as 
4 cents. I think it is the general belief of the woolgrowers of 
the West that that law gave a protection of not exceeding 7 
cents, and, as I indicated, it sometimes run as low as 4 cents. 
This provision to which I have signifled my adherence gives an 
actual protection to the woolgrower of 8} cents a pound. If he 
is given a higher protection, a better protection than he was 
given under the Payne-Aldrich law by a cent and a third a 
pound, I believe the woolgrower ought to be, and I think he will 
be, satisfied. l 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact—and I have mentioned this 
before, but I think this is a good time to repeat it—that the 
Tarif! Board has found that it costs 34.6 cents more, on the 
scoured basis, to grow a pound of Wool in this country than in 
the Argentine. If we are going to protect an industry and give 
it a chance to live, that protection ought to be high enough so 
that it represents at least the honest difference, as we call it, 
between the cost of production at home and abroad. If we are 
not, we might just as well strangle it first as last, and put it on 
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the free list, and let the men who are in the business find 
something else to do. Whenever you do, however, as far as the 
West is concerned, where there is but very little humus in the 
soil, and where only one or two crops can be grown without 
fertilization, such as alfalfa, that country will have to give 
up an effort to exist, because without the alfalfa and without 
a rotation of crops to bring up the fertility of the soil and 
without a forage that sheep consume that country must go back, 
and the people must give up an effort to exist out there, At 
least one-third of all the arid portion of this country must be 
in alf\lfa every year to keep up the fertility of the soil, and if 
you have less than that at any time the soil goes backward, and 
the people will have to give up the fight. 

So, if we are going to let the industry live at all, let us 
give it at least somewhere near the honest difference in the 
cost of production between this and a foreign country. If 
we are Republicans believing in protection which represents 
the honest difference in the cost of production, we ought not 
to hesitate about it at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the situation now, the pending question is the commit- 
fee amendment to paragraph 1102; and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warst] moves that the House text, omitting the 
proviso, be substituted for the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The pending amendment is to strike out 
the proviso in paragraph 1102 as written by the House; or, in 
other words, the Senator from lontana is perfecting the House 
provision, and then the vote will recur upon the Senate amend- 
ment to the House provision as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
situation. We are voting, then, upon whether we shall strike 
out the House provisions of paragraph 1102? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, if I correctly understand the 
amendment of the committee, the committee proposed an 
„ as a substitute for the House provision. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BURSUM. Then how can another amendment be sub- 
mitted now to perfect the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because under Rule XVIII either the amend- 
ment or the original proposition can be perfected. The Sena- 
tor from Montana now offers an amendment to the House 
provision to perfect that provision, and that is in order. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is, to take out the proviso? 

Mr. SMOOT. To take it out; and as far as I am concerned, 
and I think the same thing is true of the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee generally, I am perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr, BURSUM. That is to make the road clear to have a 
vote on the amount of the duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. As between a straight 25 cents a pound and 
83 cents a pound. 

Mr, BURSUM. That will come on a subsequent vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire also to offer 
what might be termed perfecting amendments to the House 
text. The Senate has just voted to perfect it by striking out 
the proviso, following the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa]. Personally I am not satisfied that 25 cents 
per pound of clean content will be sufficient in every case. I 
think it will be insufficient in a great many cases. I therefore 
move to amend the House text on line 11 of page 140 by striking 
out “25 cents per pound” and inserting 28 cents per pound“; 
on line 12, by striking out “26 cents per pound“ and inserting 
“98 cents per pound”; and on line 18, by striking out “24 
cents per pound” and inserting “27 cents per pound.“ 

The real purpose of the amendment, of course—as is apparent 
to anybody who has the text before him—is to fix the specific 
duty at 28 cents per pound on the scoured content, to be fol- 
lowed clear on down through all the grades of wool. With 
28 cents as the specific duty on scoured content, the fine wools 
will be bearing an ad valorem equivalent to 29 per cent, as 
contrasted with an ad valorem equivalent of 35 per cent under 
the Senate committee amendment, That percentage of equiva- 
lent ad valorem, starting with the finest wools and going down 
through the half bloods, three-eighths, and one-quarter bloods, 
to and including the low or coarsest grades, will reach an ad 
valorem equivalent of 116 per cent, as contrasted with 137 per 
cent provided for as an ad valorem equivalent in the Senate 
committee amendment, ' 


In all seriousness, let me submit to my colleagues that those 
ad valorem equivalents would certainly seem sufficient, vary- 
ing from 29 per cent on the finest wools to 116 per cent on the 
coarsest. It would also seem sufficient to impose a straight 
8 duty on all these grades of wool of 28 cents per scoured 
pound. 

If the proposal made by the Senator from Montana should be 
adopted by the Senate it would eliminate the difficulty which 
the Senator from Utah has described so often, of carrying these 
rates with a maximum ad valorem into the compensatory duty. 
That difficulty is completely wiped out and no more importance 
can be placed on any utterance with regard to it. A reduction 
from 33 cents to 28 cents does in a very considerable degree 
mitigate the extraordinary situation which exists with respect 
to the ad valorem equivalents among the coarsest wools, and 
will go very, very far in eliminating the criticism which the 
Senator from Wisconsin and some of the rest of us believe 
will inevitably be leveled against this wool schedule in the 
event the Senate committee rates are allowed to stand as 
printed. 

I ask the Senators who have the preservation of the wool in- 
dustry at heart to reflect, first, that this is a great, big country, 
with 110,000,000 people engaged in every conceivable occupa- 
tion; that it is mighty difficult to persuade them that the Con- 
gress has a right—moral, legal, or otherwise—to impose an ad 
valorem equivalent of 130 per cent; and to think, next, that, 
failing to persuade them, the danger will be that they will turn 
and rend these rates at some future session of the Congress, a 
thing which I would regret infinitely. When I say “these 
5 8 J mean the agricultural rates generally, as contained in 
this bill. 

I think the proposal of 28 cents per scoured pound will pro- 
tect the wool industry of this country, and I believe if we were 
given an opportunity and time, we could bring woolgrowers to 
Washington who would admit that 28 cents is suficient protec- 
tion. I know it is difficult to persuade some of those who think 
of nothing but wool, but I am trying to think of something else 
at the present time. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New York how the 28 cents would cure the ill of which 
he complains in reference to the low-grade wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it cures it entirely. I 
said it mitigated it. It does reduce the equivalent ad valorem 
duty by over 20 per cent in the highest figures. 

Mr. BURSUM. While the ill might be mitigated as to the 
8 grade, it would be slaughtering the great bulk of the in- 

ustry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senator will not use the 
word “slaughtering.” A duty of 28 cents is not going to per- 
mit the woolgrower to be “ slaughtered.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say just a word to 
the Senator from New York, and more especially with respect 
to that part of his remarks in which he talked about the people 
not standing for the excessive rates called for. I again want 
to remind the Senator that only last week he stood in this 
Chamber for a duty of 1923 per cent in one class, and 119 on 
the other, in the matter of gloves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Never 192 per cent. 

Mr, GOODING. I meant to say 92 per cent, and again 119 
per cent. The rate the Senator asked for before the committee 
was 150 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again the Senator is mistaken. I never 
asked for 150 per cent before the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. It was asked for by the glove people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator mentioned me. I did not 
ask for 150 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator asked for 119 per cent, did he 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, 
down and dead. 

Mr. GOODING. God knows the sheep industry was dead 
until the emergency tariff law passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not dead now. 

Mr. GOODING. The emergency tariff law revived it, but it 
was dead. We merely want to give it a chance to live. I want 
to say again to the Senator from New York, and to any other 
Senator, as far as that is concerned, that when it is shown 
conclusively that 28 cents is not the difference in the cost of 
production between this country and foreign countries, any 
man who believes in the principle of protection can go out and 
defend these rates before any audience in any part of America. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall be very brief, but I 
would like to ask the Senator from Idaho, or the Senator from 


I did, for an industry that is closed 
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Utah, to state the average shrinkage in the case of quarter 
bloods and under. 

Mr. GOODING. It would depend on what part of the coun- 
try it is grown in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average shrinkage in the United States, 
E aok, is about 38, 39, or 40 per cent in quarter bloods and 

ow. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 33 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Will not the Senator speak so that we on 
this side can hear? 

Mr. SMOOT. The question was, What is the average shrink- 
age in wools produced in the United States in the case of 
quarter bloods and lower? And I said from 38 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. It will reach up to as high as 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me for the average shrink- 
age; and that, I think, is what the Tariff Commission gives, 
and that is what I think it would figure. Of course, as soon 
as you get the mediums, fine mediums, and fines, there is a 
different story. 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘The average shrinkage in the western coun- 
try in wools of low grade—that is, carpet wools—is 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not confine himself to carpet 
wools, 

Mr. LENROOT. Thirty-three and one-half would be a fair 
average, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator did not ask me about carpet wools, 
He asked me about quarter bloods. 

Mr, LENROOT. The point of my inquiry was this: Will 33 
cents a scoured pound upon the fine wools, shrinking 663 per 
cent, give a protection of 11 cents a pound in the grease? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the coarse wools 33 cents a pound will 
give a protection of 22 cents a pound in the grease, Am I right? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will figure that out. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say that, as far as 
Idaho and the West generally are concerned, the coarse wools 
shrink anywhere from 50 to 55 per cent, unless it is the Soda 
Springs wool. There is no wool I know of in America that 
shrinks 33 per cent unless it is washed. I think I have the 
records here from the manufacturers, if I can find them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is slightly over 22 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point I wanted to bring out, 
that, as a matter of fact, a duty of 33 cents on the scoured pound 
will, upon the average, afford a protection of 11 cents a pound 
upon the fine wool, and the same rate will afford a protection, 
if the shrinkage is 333 per cent, of 22 cents a pound on the 
coarse wool, and if the shrinkage is 50 per cent, instead of 333 
per cent, the protection upon the coarse wool in the grease 
would be 16% cents a pound, as against 11 cents a pound upon 
the fine wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has figured it correctly, I think. 
If it were 50 per cent, and the wools were 15 cents, it would be 
80 cents scoured. x 

Mr. LENROOT. So, Mr. President, the point I want to make 
is that the rate of 33 cents a pound, as proposed by the com- 
mittee, does give a very much higher rate of duty upon the 
coarser wools than upon the finer wools. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senater is undoubtedly aware of the 
fact that the difference in the shrinkage is due to the amount 
of grease and dirt in the fleece. The grower is not concerned 
about the protection on the grease and dirt. 

Mr. LENROOT. My only point was that when we are fig- 
uring the amount of protection on the wool in the grease, it 
does give that protection on the wool in the grease. 

Mr. STANFIELD. But there is the dirt and grease, which 
does not need protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. If fine wool in the grease is worth 50 cents 
a pound and the coarse wool in the grease is worth 24 cents a 
pound—my rates are all too high, of course; but I am giving 
those figures simply for purposes of illustration—in the one 
case the 33 cents duty will add 11 cents a pound to the 50-cent 
wool and 22 cents a pound to the 24-cent wool, but to the 
grower it gives about the same protection per pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit that the difference is only due to 
the fact that there is more dirt and more grease in one wool 
than in the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is not a sheep- 
man, but he does understand that. 

Mr. BURSUM. The duty is based on clean wool and nothing 


else. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. BURSUM. While we are on this question, of course, it 
is impossible to impose any duty on u specific plan or any other 
plan which would give absolute justice to every grade and class 


of wool, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 
Mr. BURSUM, Under an amendment providing for a maxi- 
8 of 60 per cent, I have analyzed what would be the ef- 


Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield for the Senator to make a 
statement of that sort. That is water which has gone under 
the bridge. That has been settled by the Senate. I have ac- 
cepted the decision of the Senate. I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will let it go at that. I am not renewing the 
proposition. I have not offered any amendment. g 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that you 
can not talk without interruption here? So why try? 

Mr. BURSUM. We passed on only one paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have just stated that I was beaten upon 
that, fairly beaten, and I accept the decision of the Senate. I 
have not offered a 60 per cent amendment in this paragraph, and 
I am not going to offer one. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator had offered an 
amendment to the first paragraph and a similar amendment to 
the second paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. If my amendment to the first paragraph had 
prevailed, I probably would have offered it to the second, but 


it did not prevail. So the Senator has it his way; and is he not 


Satisfied? 

Mr. BURSUM. Itsimply wanted to submit this analysis for 
the Recor», for the enlightenment of Senators. 

Mr. LENROOT. Every time I get upon my feet I am not 
Laer cree to talk consecutively for five minutes, and I wonder 

y 

Mr. BURSUM. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I will not inter- 
rupt him any more. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I said, I am not going to offer any 
amendment to this, section, but I do want to take this oppor- 
tunity, because I hope I will not have to speak again upon this 
paragraph, of entering my protest against the amendment of the 
committee, in the form it proposes to impose the duty, as against 
the plan of the House, giving the duty, whatever is to be im- 
posed, upon the scoured content, and I am very eager to know 
how the committee can by any possibility justify this bracket 
system they have reported to the Senate. Under this bracket 
system, if wool comes in, for instance, with a shrinkage of 67 
per cent, it will take a rate of 10.6 cents per pound. But 1 per 
cent higher will mean just 1 cent per pound difference in duty. 
How can that be justified? The endless litigation that is sure 
to result from the bracket system must be admitted. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will support the schedule with the brackets out and 
make it straight 33 cents the committee will take that amend- 
ment. We will agree to that if the Senator will agree to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I very much hope the bracket system will 
be strieken out, because that certainly would be something 
gained ; but, of course, the Senator from Idaho does not want to 
make trades with me on the floor here in that way. 

So, Mr. President, I simply enter my objection. If the com- 
mittee are going to insist upon the bracket system it seems to 
me before it is voted upon they ought to be willing to defend it, 
So that we may know, whether it be 33 cents or 28 cents upon 
the scoured content as determined is fair to everybody, that it 
will be fair to the consumer and fair to the grower. The 
bracket system can not possibly be fair. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand there is any objection 
to ay. proposal to perfect the House text by substituting 28 
for 7 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be objection to it, especially if we 
strike out the House provision and put in the paragraph without 
the brackets. 

ae WADSWORTH. In any event the issue would be 33 
or i 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I want to know is this: Would 
the Senator rather have the issue betweer®23 and 33 on the one 
side, or between 28 and 83 on the other side? £ 

Mr. SMOOT. We might as well have the question determined 
between 25 and 33, and then if the Senator wants a vote on re- 
ducing it from 33 to 28, he can get at it in that way. There are a 
number of Senators who do not feel like voting for 28. Of 
course, they would vote for it as against 25, but they do not want 
to be placed on record as voting for 28 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose I must be very careful about 
the sensibilities of some of my colleagues. If that is the case, 
of course, I shall relieve them of all embarrassment. 

Mr. LENROOT. No Senator would be in the position of 
voting for 28 as against 33 if this is accepted, because they still 
would have the opportunity of voting upon 23. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wisconsin fails to 
appreciate the tender sensibilities of some Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to me we 
ought to have the House provision perfected if we want to vote 
for it or against it. If it requires unanimous consent to do 
what has been suggested, I shall not object to it myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely asked if there was any objec- 
tion to perfecting the House provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Perfect it, and then we will vote 
upon the question as between that and the Senate committee 
provision, 

Mr. McCUMBER. There could be no objection to making the 
motion. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have made the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall vote against it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment would make it 28 in- 
stead of 25. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to vote against that and then 
vote in the next paragraph for 33. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In the event the Senate declines to permit perfection of the 
House text by increasing 25 to 28 cents and the committee 
amendment of 33 cents is substituted for the original 25-cent 
rate of the House, would it then be in order to offer an amend- 
ment to reduce 83 cents to 28 cents? 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Ohair 
it would not be in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask, if Senators are willing to 
say in advance what they will do, if no change is made in the 
House text before the issue is joined as between the Senate 
committee amendment and the House text as now perfected by 
the Senator from Montana, will it then be in order to move to 
insert 28 cents instead of 83 cents? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is possible I do not understand the 
question, but it seems to me the Senator can move at any time 
before we vote on it to amend the proposed committee amend- 
ment. If the committee amendment is 33 cents, there is no 
question in my mind but that the Senator can move to strike 
out “83” and insert “28,” if that is what he wants. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
the Senator from New York would have to send for a professor 
of mathematics to make any such change in the committee 
amendment. See what it does. It starts in with the bracket 
providing 93 per cent shrinkage and 1.6 cents duty per pound 
and runs over two and a half pages down to a shrinkage of 
not to exceed 10 per cent and a rate of 29.4 cents. We would 
have to work out all of those decimals. All I ask is that we 
do it in a sensible way. If the Senator insists that we shall 
not change the House text in the direction which the Senator 
himself desires by comparison, I shall have to ask for a roll 
call in order to get the views of the Senate as to whether it 
prefers 28 cents to 25 cents. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator 
can move as a substitute for all the brackets an amendment 
that will simply read 83 cents upon the scoured content, if 
he so desires, or he can say 28 cents upon the scoured content. 
There is nothing to prevent the Senator in a single sentence 
moving to amend the Senate committee amendment in that way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Move to amend the Senate committee 
amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; by substituting for all these 
brackets a declaration that the duty shall be 28 cents upon the 
scoured content. l 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is just as easy to do it one way as 
another. I thought my way was just as easy. It will take a 
roll call, and only one roll call in any event. I am more than 
willing to follow the guidance of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and when it is all over I would like him to tell me pri- 
vately what he has gained. 

Mr. McCUMBER,, I am inclined to think that possibly be- 
fore we get through there may be a change in these brackets to 
a straight 83 cents per pound rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing right now to withdraw 
the brackets and put it in at 33 cents on the scoured basis. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I would like to understand 
the matter, if I may interrupt whichever Senator has the floor. 
The Senator from North Dakota has just said that they might 
change a certain section here so as to make the rate 33 cents a 
pound. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means to strike out all the brackets, which 
are equivalent to 81 per cent, with a 3-cent difference, and 
simply impose a duty of 33 cents on the scoured content and 
do away with all the brackets, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would make it necessary to 
revise the language so that it would read: 

Wools, not all rov for, 
alpaca and . 3 ioe Be se ga 
cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it would read 33 cents a pound on the clean 
content. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is identically the language 
of the House text. So in lieu of that why may we not just 
amend the House provision by substituting 33 for 25? 
ee SMOOT. There is some difference in the House pro- 

sion. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is expected to be gained by that 
change? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. After the matter has been 
before the committee all these months, they do not know what 
Tanguage to use in the paragraph! 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be very much easier to administer. 
The officials of the Tariff Commission claim that it would be 
very much easier to administer, and I myself think that it 
would be. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would be easier to administer, perhaps, 
E vo would put diamonds and doughnuts under the same rate 
of duty. 

Mt. SMOOT. But that is not what this is. I think we are 
doing exactly what the Senator from Ohio would like to have 


done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would like tọ have it in some form so 
that I can study it, if possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has studied the House provision, 
no doubt? 

Mr. POMERENE. Ithink I understand it fairly well. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be exactly the same as the House 
provision, although we would make a flat 33 cents a pound on 
the clean content of the wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will it be the purpose of the Finance 
Committee to accept the House provision with that amendment 
rather than the amendments to paragraph 1102 which are pro- 
posed here in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object of it, but there will be a 
little change in the House provision. In other words, if the 


Senator will follow the language of the House provision, if 


the change is made, it will read as follows: 

Wools, not specifically provided for, and hair of the Angora goat——~ 

ir WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understood that I had 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely wish an opportunity to offer 
an amendment. I would not interrupt the Senator at all, but I 
want to know that my amendment is the pending question. I 
send the amendment to the desk. In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be substituted by, the committee, I move the following. 
eee my other amendment which I have previously 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the committee as paragraph 1102, the Senator 
from New York proposes to insert the following: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the 
grease or washed, 28 cents per pound of clean content; imported in the 
scoured state, 28 cents per pound of clean content; imported on the 
skin, 27 cents per pound of clean content, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from New York why he does not offer this as an 
amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what I have done. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that the Senator 
had changed his first proposal. 

Mr, WADSWORTH, ‘The effect of the amendment is to wipe 
out all of the brackets as provided in the Senate committee 
amendment, to eliminate, as suggested by the Senator from 
Montana, the original language providing a maximum ad va- 
lorem and substituting 28 cents for 33 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow us to perfect the com- 
mittee amendment now and then offer his amendment reducing 
the 83 cents to 28 cents? f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will allow the committee to do any- 
thing they desire to do so long as I may get a vote on 28 cents 
in lieu of 33 cents. I am following the advice of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 


~~, 
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Mr. POMERENE. Under this arrangement will there be an 
opportunity to vote on the 25-cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there will be an opportunity to vote on 
25 cents on the amendment that I wish to offer at this time. 
If Senators will take the bill and look at paragraph 1102 I 
will read it as it is proposed to have it amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator intend to 
offer that amendment for the committee to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. As proposed to be amended now 
the paragraph would read: 

for, and hair of the Angora 

A e Tan wae po Rang gr A ä in the grease or washed, 

33 cents per pound of clean content; imported in the scoured state 33 

cents por pound; imported on the skin, 32 cents per pound of clean 
content. 

That is the way it would read if amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator offer that as a substitute 
for the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator offers that amend- 
ment I call his attention to the fact that the House text, 
paragraph 1102, leaves out Cashmere goat, which the Senate 
committee inserted, and I think that change ought to be made 
before the Senator offers the other amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the reason of that is because 
of a decision which has been rendered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to what Cashmere wool is. With that modification, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina, I now offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the situation is 
that the committee has withdrawn its amendment and sub- 
stitutes another amendment, which the Senator from New, York 
proposes to amend by reducing the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New York would allow 
me to offer the amendment proposing 83 cents, then the Sena- 
tor from New York could offer his amendment proposing 28 
cents, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Clearly this is the situation: If the 
amendment now proposed by the Senator from Utah is 
adopted, I can offer no further amendment to the committee 
amendment, for it would be an amendment in the third 
degree, 

Mr. SMOOT., But the Senator may, by unanimous consent, 
offer an amendment after this amendment shall have been 
adopted, and I do not think there will be any objection to his 
doing so. 

Mr, LENROOT, That may only be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I am not going to take that 
chance. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I desire to raise this point for the con- 
sideration of the Chair and of the Senate: The Senate com- 
mittee under the offer made by the Senator from New York 
withdraws the previous amendment and substitutes another 
proposed amendment, The Senator from New York may move 
to amend the substitute before it is voted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the amendment of the Senator from New 
York would not then be in the third degree. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from New York does not need 
to wait until the committee amendment is voted on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will I have a right to do that in a par- 
liamentary sense? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. In offering the new amendment I 
withdraw the committee amendment in paragraph 1102, begin- 
ning in line 16, page 140, down to and including line 11 on page 
148. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had generally understood 
before we took up the pending bill that a committee bringing in 
an amendment, like an individual Senator bringing in an 
amendment, could perfect the amendment at any time before 
it was voted on, but I have understood the Chair has hereto- 
fore held that that rule did not obtain with reference to the 
pending measure, and I do not think we have been proceeding 
under that rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the method of 
procedure he has referred to is in accordance with Rule XVIII. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is the rule which has always obtained 
up to this time, but we have been operating under a different 
rule, and when the Committee on Finance has desired to change 
its amendment we have taken a yote upon the question. If it is 
now proposed to do so, I think we should have to do it by 
unanimous consent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; for in this case the committee withdraws 
the first amendment and offers another amendment, and that is 
an amendment only in the first degree. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. Merely to get the parliamentary situation in 
proper state, I desire to ask by what right it is that the chair- 
man of the committee or a Senator who is a member of the 
committee withdraws or modifies an amendment? Have they 
been authorized to do so by the committee? I am only speaking 
from a parliamentary standpoint. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It may only be done by unanimous con- 
sent, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the rule under which we have been 
operating that is absolutely true. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator asked unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that there may be no mistake about 
the matter, I ask unanimous consent that the amendment to 
paragraph 1102 as submitted by the committee be withdrawn 
and that the following amendment be made to paragraph 1102 
of the House provision—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not “ made” but“ proposed.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. That the amendment be proposed as a substi- 
tute therefor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before that question is put, may I 
again ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] what objection there is 
to giving me permission to perfect the House text? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will get a vote upon the 28-cent 
rate. 

5 WADSWORTH. But the Senator from North Dakota 
objects. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator so stated to me. Of 
course, I can put it to a vote, I suppose, but I simply want to 
know the situation. Here comes the committee and completely 
reverses itself as to the mechanics of the provision assessing 
this duty, and asks leave by unanimous consent to change the 
whole mechanism of appraising the wool as it comes in, or very 
largely so, in its administrative features. Yet when a Senator 
gets up on the floor and asks leave to change a rate from 25 
cents to 28 cents in the House text the chairman of the com- 
mittee objects. What is the idea? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may say a word, I desire to 
suggest that it is not a matter that requires unanimous consent 
under our rules. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have said that it did not. 

Mr. LODGE. Under our rules a Senator may modify the 
original text which it is proposed to strike out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I wanted to do without 
forcing the Senate to a roll call. 

Mr. LODGE. Or he may move to amend the language which 
is proposed as a substitute. He may perfect both the part pro- 
posed to be stricken out and the part proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offered my amendment to the House 
text. f 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has a perfect right to do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I thought I could avoid a roll call 
on it. I have been begging for 15 or 20 minutes to do that, 
but some Senators seem to be sensitive about voting as between 
a rate of 25 cents and 28 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from New York object to the 
committee amendment being offered? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Utah has a right to offer 
ee The Senator from New York could not object 
to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I now offer the amendment, which is as 
follows: 

Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the ‘ora goat, 
Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the grease 
or washed, 33 cents per pound of clean content; imported in the 
scoured state, 83 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 32 cents per 
pound of clean content, 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator from Utah propose to strike 
out all of the brackets? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is, there is no objection to a modifica- 


-tion of the amendment? 


Mr, SMOOT. No. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I do not object to the request of 
the Senntor from Utah, but I make the point he does not need 
to ask unanimous consent. It is the procedure, the practice 
being followed, to which I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was compelled to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment which has been reported by the com- 
mittee. That is the only purpose for which I asked unanimous 
consent, and that was granted. Now I offer the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not objecting; but this is the same 
question we had up a month and a half ago, when I tried to 
point out the error into which we would fall. The Senator from 
New York does not need unanimous consent to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no rule of parliamentary law more 
clearly fixed than that the matter proposed to be stricken -out 
and the matter proposed to be inserted in lieu thereof may 
each be perfected. Neither the Senator from New York nor the 
Senator from Utah needs unanimous consent, and I hope they 
will withdraw their requests for unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, despite what the Senator from 
Arizona says, there is nothing to prevent them from asking 
unanimous consent if they want to. A Senator may ask 
unanimous consent for anything, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that a vote be taken upon the amendment 
I have offered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think my motion is 
preferential. I therefore withdraw the last amendment which 
I sent to the desk, and I renew the motion which I made be- 
fore—that is, on line 11, page 140, to strike out 25 and insert 
“98”; on line 12, to strike out “26 cents” and insert “28 
cents; on line 13, to strike out “24 cents“ and substitute “27 
cents,” and, if the Senate does not object—and I am sure it 
will not—on line 10, after the words “Angora goat,” insert 
“ Cashmere goat.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I notice in the 
House text there is a difference of 1 cent per pound fixed be- 
tween the rate on the clean content of wool in the grease or 
washed and wool in the scoured state, but there is no difference 
in the rate fixed by the Senator from New York in his amend- 
ment. I can not myself understand why there should be a dif- 
ference in the rate on the clean content and the rate on the 
scoured content; but, apparently, there must be some reason, 
because the distinction was made. I wondered what the reason 
was, and I should like to have the Senator from New York con- 
sider whether there should not be the same differential in his 
amendment. Perhaps the Senator from Utah can explain why, 
but I notice that the Senator from Utah in his amendment also 
fixes exactly the same rate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I followed the example of the commit- 
tee in that respect, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah, then, to explain to us why this differential was put 
in the House text and he neglected to put it in his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT, The House must have taken into consideration 
that wool coming in here in the grease or washed had to be 
scoured, and for that reason they made a cent a pound differ- 
ence between the content of the grease and the washed wool 
and the content of the scoured wool. The Finance Committee, 
however, can not see any reason why that should be done, and 
I am quite sure that there should not be any difference. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, was not that extra 1 cent a 
pound put in for the purpose of affording some little benefit to 
the scouring mills of this country? I think that was the only 
object of placing a higher duty on the scoured wool than upon 
the clean content of the other wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
there is no reason for it whatever. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think that was the reason it was placed 
there—simply to afford the scouring mills of this country u 
1-cent advantage over the foreign scouring mills. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment, the Senate will under- 
stand, is to perfect the House text. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York prevails, those who 
want an opportunity to vote for a rate of 25 cents per pound 
on the clean content of wool will be deprived of that oppor- 
tunity. If his motion prevails, there will then be merely a 
choice between the rate of 33 cents and a rate of 28 cents. 


Therefore a vote against his amendment is a vote to retain the 

opportunity to vote inst the commi am 

z 25. 1 aga ttee endment and for 
. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Sena 

Mr. WALSH of 3 1 yield. e ENT? 

Mr, LENROOT. That is hardly correct, I will say, because 
the r yopa still have the opportunity to amend the 
com ee amendment as it now stands to redu 
83 cents to 25 cents. ce the rate from 

r. of Massachusetts. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment is to the House text, 
518 Will not deprive the Senator the opportunity to which he 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we have gone at it in rather a 
complicated way, but the purpose I understand 
28 nenita Cor SA Sanik. rpo is to substitute 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not on this vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Not on this vote, and therefore this vote does 
not greatly matter, Whatever is done as to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, a vote will come later as between 
the 28-cent rate and the 33-cent rate. The pending amend- 
ment merely affects the House text, but the decisive vote will 
have to come on leaving the House text and defeating the com- 
nr. LENROOT. I 

r. 7 should like to state just what the 
the amendment is. If this amendment is not adopted pice 
committee amendment is defeated it will leave the rate at 25 
cents. If fhe committee amendment is defeated and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York is adopted, it will leave the 
rate at 28 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated correctly, 

Mr. WARREN. That is, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
but the House will have to act upon it. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in order that the 
test may be altogether fair, I think that the two motions ought 
to be pending at one and the same time. Of course, if the 
amendment now offered by the Senator from New York, to re- 
duce the rate from 33 cents to 28 cents, should be defeated, it 
would be useless for any Senator to propose an amendment to 
fhe amendment offered by the Senator from Utah on behalf 
of the committee to reduce the rate from 33 cents to 25 cents. 
Therefore the matter will be foreclosed for all practical pur- 
pose the motion of the Senator from New York shall be de- 
eated. 

An opportunity ought to be given to perfect both texts; so 
that the motion, it seems to me, should lie on behalf of anyone 
who desires to make it—possibly the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH]—to amend the amendment offered on behalf 
of the committee by the Senator from Utah to reduce the rate 
from 33 to 25.cents. Then there would be the two motions pend- 
ing, the one applicable to the House text and the other ap- 
plicable to the Senate text. Then the question would arise as 
to which ‘should have precedence, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the fact that an amendment is 
offered to perfect the House text, and is defeated, does not in 
the least prevent the same amendment being offered to perfect 
the proposed Senate amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I appreciate that perfectly; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts will appreciate equally as well that if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York is defeated 
it will signify that the Senate does not desire to reduce the rate 
to 28 cents, and it would then be useless to offer the other 
amendment, unless, indeed, some Senators might vote, conced- 
ing that it was too high. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. yi 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In so far as I may authorize it, I have 
no objection whatsoever to anyone on the other side or anyone 
in the Senate offering an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment before my amendment is voted on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me make this suggestion to 
the Senator from New York—— 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Or I will withhold my amendment until 
any other amendment is offered. | 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was my suggestion. Possibly, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] will care, then, 
to make the motion which I suggested. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, do I understand that if I with- 
OAY Ra amendment temporarily another amendment will be 
0 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will do that; yes, sir, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the committee amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not sure, upon reflection, that 
that would be pertinent, because that would be merely restoring 
the House text. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it would not be restor- 
ing the House text, because the proviso would be out of the 
House text. 

Mr. LENROOT. But we would have a vote upon the 25 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator want to offer it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not do it. 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; the Senator can offer it to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I will offer the amend- 


ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York temporarily withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon reflection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I prefer not to offer the amendment at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us vote upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I renew my amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. That amendment is to the House text? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the House text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the House 
text. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the 
House text in four particulars, so that if amended it will read: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the 
grease or wash 28 cents per pound of clean content; rted in the 
scoured state, 28 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 27 cents per 
pound of clean content. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York, on which the yeas 
and nays have been demanded and ordered. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the previous vote, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 
In his absence, and not knowing how he would vote on this ques- 
tion, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
* nay.” ‘ 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. I am 
informed, however, that on this question that Senator would 
vote as I intend to vote, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again transferring 
my pair as on the previous ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Suruer- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with my colleague [Mr. Ernst] to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrams] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALDER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HAnnis J, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
regarding my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” I 
also desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman], if present and not paired, would vote nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a pair with that Senator, but I am in- 
formed that if present he would vote as I have voted, so I will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I find that I can transfer my general pair with 


Making the same 


Transferring 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], which I do, and vote “nay.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MYERS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 54, as follows: 


McCormick Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash. Lenroot 
NAYS—54. 
Ashurst Glass Nelson Smith 
Ball g New Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Newberry Spencer 
Broussard Harreld Nicholson Stanfield 
Bursum eflin Norbeck Stanley 
n Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Trammell 
Caraway Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
it Ladd Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
23 Ransdell Warren 
1 M ber Robinson Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McKinley Sheppard Willis 
nee cNary Shortridge 
Frelinghuysen Moses Simmons 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Calder Fletcher McLean Reed 
w Gerry Myers Shields 
Culberson Harris Norris Sterlin 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Townsend 
Eà Keyes Page Underwood 
Elkins E Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McKellar Rawson Williams 


So Mr. WApswortH’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
Senate committee amendment by striking out “33 cents” and 
substituting 28 cents” in both places where the figures “33” 
occur; and where the figures “32” occur, I move to substitute 
s“ 27.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not that what we have just voted on? 

Mr, LODGE. No; this is a proposal to amend the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
York if this is an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is, and it brings up squarely the 
question of 33 cents or 28 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is not that what we have just voted on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; we voted as between 25 cents and 


28 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the only alternative is 
either 33 cents or 28 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no other chance to amend. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the modi- 
fied committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out “ 83” where it first occurs and insert “28”; where 
it occurs the second time, strike out “33” and insert “28”; 
and in the last line, where the numerals “32” occur, insert 
27,“ so that, if amended, it will read: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the An- 
pi goat, 8 alpaca, and other like animals, imported 
n the grease or washed, 28 cents per pound of clean content; imported 
in the scoured state, 28 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 27 
cents per pound of clean content. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the proposed amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The yeas and nays hav- 
ing been ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HAnRTSJ, and i'a his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DurrincHam]. I ean 
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net get a fransfer, and therefore I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair as on the previous vote and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair as on the previous ballots on this day, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called), Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], and 
being unable to secure a transfer I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I am 
informed that if the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] were 
present, he would vote “ nay,” Therefore I transfer my general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MYERS]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] is absent on account of 
illmess in his family, and if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38, as follows: 


YHAS—19. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin McCormick Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Hitchcock Overman Swanson 

NAYS—38, 
Ashurst France McKinley Shep 
Ball Frelinghuysen MeNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Smoot 
Broussard Hale New S 
Bursum Harreld Newbe Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson arren 
Ca poor Kendrick Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Colt Ladd Pepper iis 
Curtis Lodge Phipps 
du Pont McCumber Ransd 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Calder Gerry Myers Shields 
Crow Glass Nelson Smith 
Culberson Harris Norris Ster} 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Townsend 
Edge Keyes Page Underwood 
Elkins ing ittman Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McKellar wson iiliams 
Fletcher McLean Reed 


So Mr. Wadsworth’s amendment to the committee amendment 
as modified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote yea.” 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hargts], and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). If permitted to 


vote, I should vote “nay,” but I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], and in his 
absence I shall have to withhold my vote. 
Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 
Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
transfer of my pair as before, F vote “ yea.” 


Making the same 
Making the same 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called), Announcing 
the same transfer as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
statement as to my pair and being unable to get a transfer, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would yote “ nay,” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Kansas Mr, 
Curtis], and in his absence I withhold my vote. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea” and I would vote 
“ na nae 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness, and that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
os is necessarily absent. If present these Senators would 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McCumber Shep 
ing McKinley Shortridge 

Brandegee MeNary Smoot 
Broussard Harreld Moses Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. New Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Warren 
= pe . . 5 Ind. 

0 yes per 
du Pont Ladd Phipps 

ce Lodge Ransdell 
NAYS—16. 

Borah Hitcheock Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 

ial Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont. 

NOT VOTING—42. 
Calder Gerry Nelson. Smith 
Crow lass Norbeck Bunty 
Culberson Harris Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Curtis Johnson Owen Townsend 
Dillingham Kin Underwood 
ge La Follette Pi „Watson, Ga. 

Elkins McCormick Poindexter eller 
Ernst McKellar Rawson Wiliams. 
Fernald MeLean Reed 
Fletcher Myers Shields 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 27, 1922, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Harry B. Drum, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Billings, Mont. S 
James Edgar Hays, of Nebraska, to be register of the land 
office at Lincoln, Nebr. 
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OONFIRMATIONS. 


Erecttive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Charles Henry Lutz to be receiver of public moneys, Roswell, 


. Mex. 
INDIANA, 
John E. Ward, Gas City. 
MISSOURL 


John T. Garner, Carrollton. 
Charles E. Bedell, Hale. 
George E. Richars, Litbourn. 
MONTANA. 
John J. Pietila, Roberts. 
NEW YORK. 


Maurice M. Parker, Deferiet. 
Harry M. Barrett, Mahopac. * 
OKLAHOMA. 
Joseph C. Eversole, Grandfield. 
Warden F. Rollins, Noble. 
VIRGINIA, 


Lula E. Northington, Lacrosse, 
"WISCONSIN. 


Lyle H. Nolop, Alma Center. 
Joseph R. Frost, Avoca. 

Grant E. Denison, Carrollville. 
Floyd B. Hesler, Glenbeulah. 
William H. Ware, Loganville. 
Fred J. Marty, New Glarus. 


REJECTION, 


Berecutive ‘nomination ‘rejected by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTER. 
Washington H. Carlisle tọ be postmaster at Alexander City, 
Ala. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, July 27, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
AMENDMENTS OF THE SILK SCHEDULE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
have gone over the silk schedule and propose to offer a number 
of amendments to it. In order that they may be printed and 
lie on the table so that Senators may have a chance to examine 
them, I ask that an order to that effect may be made. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


HOSPITALIZATION OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
there may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a letter 
from Mr. A. A. Sprague, chairman of the American Legion's 
national rehabilitation committee, addressed to Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Sawyer. The letter is a protest on the part of the 
representatives of the American Legion against the delay in 
the building of new hospitals under recent appropriations by 
Congress, and iasserts that unnecessary and harmful results 
will follow. I regret that the tariff bill debate prevents my 
discussing this situation. Evidently the rehabilitation com- 
mittee of the Legion is desirous that the construction of these 
hospitals be preceeded with without further delay and desires 
the backing ef Congress and public opinion in order to get 
action. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb in Spoint type, as follows: 

“Cuicago, July 24—aA. A. Sprague, of Chicago, acting offi- 
cially for the American Legion as its an of the Legion's 


national rehabilitation committee, has tten to Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Sawyer, President Harding’s personal physician, 
sending a copy to President Harding for his information, re- 
questing General Sawyer to ‘stand aside and allow the pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Bureau to go into effect at once.’ 


“The request is in answer to a recent letter of General Saw- - 
yer, who was appointed by Harding from Marion, Ohio. ‘Gen- 
eral Sawyer, as chief coordinator of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization, is accused of obstructing a prepared program, 
thereby injuring thousands of mentally sick war veterans 
maintained in contract hospitals away from their homes and 
friends ‘against the advice and national program agreed upon 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau of Washington, a 
board of neuropsychiatrists, and the Legion. 

“General Sawyer's recent letter is declared to be ‘one of the 
explanations of a policy of interference, shameful delays, and 
neglect,’ and a statement in the Sawyer letter that ‘few are 
there, indeed, who have particular concern in the disabled war 
veteran,’ is called an indictment of every American citizen. 
The letter from Sprague to General Sawyer and President 
Harding follows: 

LETTER ro GENERAL SAWYER. 

Four letter to me of July 12 presents certain statements 
and conclusions regarding the Government’s care of sick and 
disabled service men, which it is imperative that ‘the American 
Legion should answer without delay or equivocation. 

Jou say: “Up to the present the whole subject of the 
World War veterans has been one largely of sentiment by 
many people. A year and a half ago, when I came to my office 
in Washington, there were not minutes enough in the day to 
give attention to the people who were here sympathizing with 
the Werld War veteran and wanting to de something special 
for him. To-day the story is very different. Few are there, 
indeed, who have particular concern.” 

“<I maintain that the first interest of every citizen of this 
country, as it is the first purpose of the American Legion, is to 
secure the fairest and best treatment possible for our men and 
women who are suffering from services rendered to our country 
under the colors in war. 

INDICTMENT OF EVERY AMERICAN, 

Jour assumption that “few are there, indeed, who have 
particular concern“ with the disabled World War veteran is 
an indietment of every American citizen, to which each must 
respond for himself. It ignores the positive, continuous efforts 
of the American Legion, which have never stopped, no matter 
how disheartening the results. While your statement is a reve- 
lation of your own analysis of the country’s attitude, it is also 
one of the explanations of a policy of interference, shameful 
delays, and neglect of men and women to whom this country 
can not give too much, nor deal with too fairly, nor can they 
afford to have it truthfully said that they have violated their 
solemnly given promises and pledges. 

„Jou also say: I am opposed to the domination of people 
outside of the Government forces in this matter. I regard and 
will always regard with the greatest respect the opinions of 
any who may have opinions to offer and they will all be con- 
sidered when occasion demands, but if the Government is to be 
influenced by outside organizations, associations, or specialists’ 
committees, we will continue to be in trouble.” 

“*Your opposition to the Government being influenced “by 
outside organizations, associations, or specialists’ committees ” 
exists in spite of the fact that every bit of legislation now in 
effect for the disabled veteran was put through Congress by 
the American Legion. It was in correction of miserable neglect. 


STILL FAILS TO ACHIEVE. 

“Tt still fails to achieve for the veteran what the country de- 
sires he should have. This failure, we are convinced, is not 
aue to the interference of organizations which are seeking 
honest, constructive cooperation with the Government, but to 
the constant injection of obstacles to the program as agreed 
upon, such as your failure to understand and interpret it in 
a helpful manner. These programs have been arranged at 
conferences between representatives of fhe Legion and those 
who are actually charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering this care, and the best group of medical consultants in 
this country. 

“*The policy of the American Legion has always been one 
of constructive criticism and of close and hearty cooperation 
with the Government. Our effort has been directed teward a 
centralized, unified, responsible Government bureau. By legis- 
lation such a body has been created in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
We are giving this body our fullest support and with increas- 
ing confidence that if not interfered with by the other Govern- 
ment agencies, it will do the work satisfactorily. 

A national program for the hospital care of service men 
who are suffering with mental and nervous diseases was agreed 
upon between the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, the Board 
of Neuro-Psychiatrists, who are recognized leaders in this coun- 
try, and the American Legion. 
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DISTRESSING DELAYS. 

„This program was decided upon after long delays, which 
have been distressing to the Legion but still more distressing 
to thousands of men who might have been cured, but who are 
now doomed to a life of mental darkness. 

“*In every district of the United States the largest and 
most pathetic problem is the care of these men who are men- 
tally sick. They can not speak for themselves. We intend to 
speak for them until their needs are fairly met. 

„This program is now being curtailed and delayed. The 
beds for nervous and mental patients have already been re- 
duced 1,270 from the 3,800 beds to be provided by that program. 
When we remember that these recommendations were b 
upon money available and not upon needs, and that in several 
districts the total number of beds would be unquestionably 
filled by patients now in unsuitable contract institutions, we 
claim that such a reduction is absolutely inconsistent with an 
honest attempt to provide permanent cure for this class of 
patients. 

Fou say in your letter to me: “Because the Langley bill 
has given us these millions of dollars, not mandatory, thank 
Heaven, to use, let us be careful in the disposition of it so 
that finally those who are now charged with the responsibility 
of laying the foundation for this great proposition be given 
credit, with due sense and careful regard of the interests of 
the general public for, after all, this same soldiery and their 
progeny are to be the ones who must pay for what is given 
now.” 

MORAL MANDATE IN BILL. 

If there ever was a bill which carried a moral mandate to 
the Government it was the second Langley bill. You will re- 
member that the Legion fought to have the money appropriated 
under this bill awarded to the Veterans’ Bureau. We won in 
this fight. It was a fight against your effort, against your ap- 
peal, to have this money awarded to the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, of which you are chief coordinator. We were dis- 
gusted with the delays in the former appropriation of $18,- 
600,000. We did not want similar delays in the expenditure of 
this new appropriation. The purpose of the bill and the ex- 
penditure to be made were clearly and definitely set forth in the 
preliminary hearings of the committees and in the report of 
Congressman Mabpzx, for the Committee on Appropriations, to 
the House. They include 1,060 beds for tuberculosis, 3,800 beds 
for neuropsychiatrics, and 600 beds for general and medical 
hospitals. 

„As a business man, and aware of the opinion of business men 
of this country, as well as that of the Legion, I want to state 
that there has never been shown any disposition on the part of 
the American people to economize at the expense of the real 
heroes of the war. The president of one of the largest business 
organizations in America wrote me: 

PRESENT SYSTEM CRUEL. 


I have yet to come in contact with a man or woman who 
is not in full sympathy with providing the best that the land af- 
fords for disabled veterans. Mental disability is the most dis- 
tressing of all, and to house victims of shell shock with men 
who are crippled is cruelty, in my opinion. I am strongly in- 
clined to think that there isn’t a business man or a business in- 
stitution in the country, of any size, that would not contribute 
generously to any plan that would insure the boys who “ went 
over the top” receiving what they have earned—the best pos- 
sible treatment.” 

I am confident that the future citizen is far more liable to 
condemn failure to provide the best possible care than he is to 
complain if better provision than was ever made before is made 
for these men. 

„Four statement “that the peak of hospitalization has been 
passed and that there are now 10,000 beds vacant. in Govern- 
ment institutions, * * * that we have hospitals enough ex- 
cept in two particular districts,” is not only misleading, but will 
tend to cause the American public to be satisfied with treat- 
ment which is unsatisfactory. 


PEAK TO BE IN 1028. 


„The experts of the country have repeatedly set up that the 
peak of hospitalization will not be reached until 1926. You have 
stated that these hospitals will not be long needed. Sir, they 
are needed now—the question of the length of time does not 
enter into the problem any more than it did when we set up hos- 
pitals at the front. They were needed. That fact alone was 
considered, Without a whimper we appropriated $3,000,000,000 
at the end of the war to discharge uncompleted contracts, scrap- 
ping temporary structures right and left. Is the disabled men’s 
treatment alone to be given a parsimonious supervision? 


„The American Legion for four years has been trying to 
secure real medical care in Government-owned hospitals for the 
mental and nervous wreckage of this war. For the first time, 
several months ago—in the passage of the Langley bill—we felt 
that the victory had been won and that an adequate hospital 
program would be put through with speed. To-day over 4,500 
mental cases are still in contract institutions, and of the re- 
maining 4,714 only 3,500 are in hospitals entirely devoted to 
their attention and cure, When you say that there are hospitals 
enough and beds to spare you unwittingly strike at the most de- 
fenseless and yet most important group we have in our hospi- 
tals—namely, those who are in contract institutions and who 
will have to remain there unless proper hospitals are con- 
structed. If this is not done soon, the attempt to cure these 
men will be futile—many of them are now past help and will be 
subject to custodial care for the rest of their lives. 

PROPER CARE IS URGED, 

“< The American Legion is whole-heartedly against the sugges- 
tion that any arrangement will do for the mentally and ner- 
vously sick. It is true that they have been shoved into over- 
crowded State institutions where the majority of the patients 
are dying, demented old people, or in general hospitals where 
only a partial temporary care can be given them. 

Is it too much to ask the Government of the United States 
to put the 10,000 mentally and nervously disabled service men 
in hospitals owned and operated by the Government? These 
hospitals are not now in existence. The fact that there are 
1,600 beds available for tubercular patients in the southwest of 
the country has little or nothing to do with the proper hospi- 
talization of these mental and nervous veterans for whom the 
Legion is now appealing. 

These men should be hospitalized as near their own homes 
as possible. I do not agree with your statement made before 
the congressional committee that after 25 years’ experience I 
should say that location as regards one’s family is of no impor- 
tance.” I do not believe it, because I know the men who have 
been hospitalized too well, and I know how their families feel 
about it, and I know that their contentment and the encourage- 
ment of their friends is often the chief factor in their return 
to health and strength. 

NO WAR EXPERIENCH. 

“*T recognize the fact that before becoming chief coordinator 
of the Federal Board of Hospitalization you had no contact 
with the men and women who were serving in the Army and 
Navy during the war, and no experience either in the field or in 
Government service that would give you a chance to really 
know how men feel who lose their nerve, their health, and their 
minds in their devotion to duty, or how their families look upon 
these men who went out in the strength of their youth to invest 
their life in their Nation’s service. 

„Those of us who served with them know that these men, 
many of whom have been hospitalized long periods, need the 
encouragement of their families and friends, and that en- 
couragement is one of the chief factors in their restoration 
and cure. This is particularly true of the type for whom we 
are now asking the Government to provide hospitals. 

It is almost unbelievable that, having satisfied Congress that 
these hospitals were needed and that they should be built to 
capacity, we now have to reply to your statement that they 
are unnecessary. Sir, ask the boys in the contract asylums and 
their families, ask the men whose nerves have been shattered 
by this war, who have suffered for the lack of adequate hospi- 
talization, ask the thousands or tens of thousands of people 
throughout the United States who no longer come to your 
office in Washington but who are seeking for hospitals nearer 
home for those whom they have loved but have given to their 
country. 

BEST CARE DEMANDED. 

“ ‘The reply of the American Legion and of every real Ameri- 
ean is Give these men the best care that medical science can 
provide in Government institutions maintained at the highest 
standard of equipment and administration—and near to their 
own homes so that if rehabilitated they can be returned to civil 
life with greater ease, and if doomed to a life of hospitalization 
they can be near those whom they love best.” 

„Four years have already passed and the veteran is not yet 
provided for. A belated program is now being held up and 
changed. It is being changed to meet your approval. 

* appeal to you, sir, to stand aside and allow this program 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to go into effect and at once,’ ” 

Mr. WILLIS subsequently said: Mr. President, this morning 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has inserted in 
the Recorp certain criticisms or charges relative to the work 
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of Gen. C. E. Sawyer, in connection with the hospitalization of 
veterans of the World War. I think it only fair that the 
statement which Doctor Sawyer has issued in reply to those 
criticisms should appear in the Rxconn following the statement 
that was inserted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that Doctor Sawyer’s 
statement appear in the Rxconb in 8-point type just. following 
the insertion that was made at the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. We all desire to get the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, of course, 
there is no objection. It is perfeetly proper that the letter 
should be inserted in the Recorp. What I had printed in the 
Recogp was not a statement but was a letter from the chair- 
man of the rehabilitation committee of the American Legion, 
It is very proper, however, that the reply or communication of 
General Sawyer should. also appear in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

To the public: * 

Answering A. A. Sprague’s charges that Brig. Gen. C. E. 
Sawyer is delaying and obstructing hospitalization, the follow- 
ing testimony is presented: 

New York, N. T., June 21. 
Brig. Gen. CHantrs E. SAWYER, 
12 Drake Hotel, Chicago, III.: 

American Legion officials in statement to N. E. A. Service 
make charges that you are responsible for delay in hospitaliza- 
tion program for disabled soldiers. They also question your 
eligibility, because of age limit, for your Army post. N. E. A. 
Service offers you opportunity to answer charges. Will you 
wire us 100 or 200 words, press rate, collect? 

FraNK RYAN, 
Editor, N. E. A. Service, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New Tork. 


SPRAGUB’S ANSWER. 
JUNE. 21. 1922. 
Mr. FRANK RYAN, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y.: 


General Sawyer has shown me your telegram, I have been as 
closely in touch as any one individual with the hospital pro- 
gram for disabled ex-service men and I know and state here 
that the charge that the general has delayed the hospital pro- 
gram is false. The latter part of the charge is too trivial and 
futile to answer. General Sawyer has given much valuable ad- 
vice and assistance to this work, and I am sure that misinfor- 
mation and ignorance of facts are responsible for this ridiculous 
and unfortunate statement. 

A. A. SPRAGUE, 
Chairman National Rehabilitation 
Committee of the American. Legion. 

(Copy to General Sawyer.) 

The American public should know the hospital situation as 
it really exists at the present time and they will then be able 
to determine whether or not the United States Government is 
making effort to take care of its disabled World War veterans, 
and whether or not the charges by Sprague as set forth in the 
Associated Press reports are just. 

At present under Government control and operation there are 
in the United States of America 99 Government hospitals with 
a capacity of 28,412 beds, 10,191 of which are at the present 
time unoccupied. 

The White committee has supplied and turned over to the 
Veterans’ Bureau 2,386 beds and will have provided in its 
completed program. 6,169 beds. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has under the process of construction 
at the present time 3,500 additional beds which have already 
been located and work commenced. 

The 99 Government hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 
28,412 patients, including the 10,191 unoecupied beds, are dis- 
tributed throughout the United States and are all now operated 
upon a standardized plan of service which guarantees the very 
best of hospital treatment which ean be provided. 

There is engaged in this hospital service a personnel of about 
one attendant to each patient. In this personnel are and 
women of the highest type of scientific, professional, and med- 
jeal rehabilitation skill, working daily for the promotion of the 
interests of those who by the vicissitudes of war become incom- 
petent. 3 

When the hospitalization plam of the Government for the 
care of the ex-service men shall have been completed as now 
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contemplated—and which is being hurried to early comple- 
tion—it will represent in all of the departments a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $800,000,000. 

These facts certainly show that the United States Govern- 
ment is doing every consistent thing possible for the disabled 
veterans, and for the length of time at its disposal everything 
has been achieved which human agency could accomplish. 

It is the determination of the present administration to give 
to the disabled World War veterans the very best of hospital 
service that can possibly be provided, and it shall be my con- 
stant effort and my policy to proceed with reason, efficiency, 
and economy in carrying out such of its affairs as come to the 
attention of the Federal Board of Hospitalization. From this 
position I will not be forced, cajoled, or stampeded. 


STATISTICS, FicuRps, AND FACTS RELATIVE TO THE CARB AND TRmaTt 
MENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


(By Brig. Gen. Charles E. Sawyer, Chief Coordinator Federal Board of 
Hospitalization.) 

The following reports from the Veterans’ Bureau, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Federal Board of Hospitalization give 
such detailed account of affairs at present existing relative to 
the subject of World War veteran hospitalization that I sub- 
mit them in full for careful consideration. 

Data taken from the report of the Veterans’ Bureau under 
date of June 15, 1922, reveal the following facts: 

The Government now has under its own control and opera- 
tion 99 hospitals, providing 28,412 beds, 10,093 of which are 
unoccupied at the present time. Since February the number 
of unoccupied beds has been increasing at the rate of 250 per 
month, indicating beyond doubt that the peak of hospitalization 
has been reached. 

That there may be no errors in figures presented, a complete 
list of all Government owned and operated hospitals is given 
herewith. This list shows. department to which hospitals be- 
long, number of beds available in each, and the number of beds 
occupied and unoccupied in each. At the end of the list ap- 
pears a diagrammatic illustration of the class of patients they 
serve, which speaks for itself: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 
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The following report of the White committee shows in de- 
tail just what is being done with the $18,000,000 allotted the 
Treasury by the first Langley bill. 

Through the White committee 6,169 beds are being added to 
the Government-owned list; 2,096 of these are all occupied or 
are ready for immediate occupancy; and just as soon as it is 
humanly possible to complete the balance of them they will be 
turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau. 


adier General Charles E. Sawyer, from consultants on hos- 
To Brig pitalizat bn Ft 


Bed space ready. 
U. S. V. H. No. 63, Lake City, Fla.: Two hospital units 
completed and opened T. B 
U. S. V. H. No. 50, Whipple Barracks, Ariz.: Project com- 
r CE TRAO ENA MaRS L,Y. aTa 
Prov. Hospital No. 2, Little Rock, Ark. (Fort Logan H. 
Roots): Project completed and opened N. P 
U. S. V. H. No. 42, Perryville, Md.: Construction prac- 
tically completed; movable equipment at the site. 
Doubtless will be ready to open within two weeks. 
Capacity, 300 beds N. P. 
Prov. Hospital No. 2, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.: Project 
completed and opened T. B 


100 


165 


Bed space ready. 

U. S. V. H. No. 27, Alexandria, La.: Work here con- 
sisted of constructing kitchen, mess hall, water supply 
system, refrigerating plant, etc, Completed. 

N. H. D. V. S., Milwaukee, Wis.: Report of June 30— 
57 per cent completed. To be finished in August, 
Capacity, 612 T. B. 

N. H. D. V. S., Dayton, Ohio: Report of June 30—60 
per cent completed. To be finished in August. Ca- 
pacity, 306 T. B. 

N. H. D. V. S., Marion, Ind.: Report of June 30—50 
per cent completed. To be finished in August. Ca- 
pacity, 80 N. P. 

Prov. Hospital No, 4, Rutland, Mass.: New work (con- 
tract), 77 per cent completed; remodeling (purchase 
and hire), 98 per cent. Capacity, 220 T. B. 

U. S. V. H. No. 62, Augusta, Ga.: 62 per cent completed. 
Pag narod 265 N. P. 


U. S. V. H. No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex.: Complete and 
JVC TB. 250 
U.S. V. H. No. 60, Oteen, N. C.: 33 per cent complete. 
Capacity, 200 T. B. 
Fort McKenzie, Wyo.: Project complete N. P_. 242 
U. S. V. H. No. 81, Bronx, N. Y. (total capacity, 1,000 
N. P.): 99.5 per cent completed. Already . over 
sind opened ik òö“:U 0 


Negro hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.: 12 per cent 83 
Capacity, 500 N. P., 500 T. B. 

U. S. V. H. No. 24, Palo Alto, Calif.: 22 per cent com- 
plete. Capacity, 500 N. P. 

Western Pennsylvania: Early decision expected on site. 
Capacity, 250 T. B. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Jefferson Barracks): Bids have been 
opened this week. Contract to be awarded at once. 
Capacity, 250 general. 

Metropolitan District, N. Y.: Site chosen. 
studies under way. Capacity, 250 T. B. 


Preliminary 


—— 


Total (to which will shortly be added 300 beds at 
j E ya a a i T S E A A A ER E LASE N ATN 2, 086 


Nore.—In a number of instances, in addition to the bed units 
which have been constructed, it was also necessary, in order to 
give a working station, to construct various accessory build- 
ings, such as quarters for doctors, nurses, aids, and attendants, 
vocational training, mess halls, and kitchens, power house, 
laundry, garage, water supply, Sewerage system, extensive 
roads, ete. 

Total number of beds contemplated out of Public Act 384, 
6,169. 

HOSPITALS TO BE PROVIDED UNDER SECOND LANGLEY BILL, RECOMMENDED 


BY THE VETERANS’ BUREAU AND INDORSED BY THE FEDERAL BOARD OF 
HOSPITALIZATION, 


District Nos. : Beds. 
1. Northampton, Mass „ E 100 
2: Pupper n, ! —: T B.. 20 
6) Memphis; ern —:?! Gen — 200 
rr bier es ee a N. P.. 350 
nen i 100 
See False ee N. PL 500 
one e aae i N. P.. 400 
10. Location not yet determined N. P 350 
32- Livermore KK 5. 100 
13. Camp Lewis, Wash N. P.. 250 

UG ort Lexy Pinar Sloe eno Eaten nes brea erty sy been pu int Tee, 8, 500 


Sites and locations for the above have been determined upon 
and some of the work of construction is already on the way. 


RELEVANT FACTS AND GENERAL COMMENTS, 


When the present administration assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment March 4, 1921, all of the Government hospitals caring 
for the disabled World War veteran were operating under 
many disadvantages. Particularly was there lacking coopera- 
tion and coordination of the various departments of Govern- 
ment which had to do with this matter. 

Realizing the importance of the subject of the World War 
veteran and being desirous of correcting its deficiencies, the 
present administration began very early to investigate the sub- 
ject, with a determination to discover discrepancies and provide 
relief. 

As the first step in the general procedure of clearance and 
establishment of a proper plan for the care of the disabled 
soldier, a committee known as the Dawes committee was called 
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to take under advisement and into consideration affairs as they 
actually presented themselves at that time. 

Careful observation disclosed the fact that the subject pre- 
sented two definite propositions—first, immediate hospitaliza- 
tion needs; second, a future hospitalization program, with some 
definite policy for execution. 

While the Dawes committee were considering the emergency 
aspect it was discovered that there were at the command of 
the Government 12,000 vacant beds in the various departments 
of the Government which were not being used. 

Some of these beds, it is true, were in institutions which 
were not ideal, but they were the best the Government had at 
command, and they were offered freely and willingly for the 
service of the World War veteran, and under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been agreeably accepted by them. 

But an antigovernment hospital sentiment was created which 
made the thought of Army and Navy hospitals displeasing to 
the veterans. This was due to a propaganda of publicity, which 
should never have been carried on, for, had a proper sentiment 
of understanding and of reasonable consideration prevailed in 
the matter of the hospitalization of the World War veteran, there 
would never have been and would not be now justifiable com- 
plaint as to favorable hospitalization of the afflicted veterans. 

The objection made to the use of the then available beds in 
the Government hospitals—Army and Navy—was a dislike for 
the Army and Navy discipline. 

At the meeting of the Dawes committee it was shown that 
the Army and Navy both had many available beds, and it was 
the effort of those concerned that they might be made immedl- 
ately available as an emergency measure for the care of the 
men, and because of an effort to afford this assistance to the 
disabled veterans, which was all the Government had at its 
command, a propaganda of fault-finding was begun against 
some of those who were most earnestly trying to solve the diffi- 
cult problem, and, unfortunately for all concerned, that attitude 
is still being maintained by those who really do know better but 
still persist in being unfair. 

It was understood then, just as it is now, that a building 
program for the future involved things which would necessarily 
and naturally take time and careful consideration in the proper 
carrying out of the various needs presenting. 

The Dawes committee sought to bring about an understanding 
of the entire hospital situation and to provide immediate means 
for the care of all of the men at that time, never losing sight 
of the fact that the bigger and broader and more important sub- 
ject had to do with a building program for the future which 
must be undertaken with care and deliberation if it was to be 
competently and effectively carried out. 

In order to exercise proper Judgment in this great subject it was 
necessary to study, first, location; second, available property; 
and, finally, to in some way get something like a clear concep- 
tion of what the final needs, so far as hospitalization was con- 
cerned, were going to demand. 

In contemplating the expenditure of $18,000,000, which at 
the time of the meeting of the Dawes committee was avail- 
able, the policy adopted was to appoint a committee of 
specialists. This resulted in the constituting of the White 
committee. Such was their deliberation, care, and considera- 
tion and action that within a reasonable time this $18,000,000 
worth of hospitals will have been completed. 

If the last of the projects under the White committee are 
completed within a period of two years from the time the com- 
mittee began its operations, the Treasury Department will be 
entitled to much credit. 

The program the White committee laid out involved not 
only a proper expenditure of $18,000,000 but much of considera- 
tion as to fitting locations and other conditions which affect 
very materially the outcome and usefulness of all the hospitals 
they are constructing. 

It has been charged that representatives of this administra- 
tion have delayed the progress of the work; that the Archi- 
tect’s office of the Treasury has been slow in carrying out their 
plans; that there were some who were disposed to curtail 
the development of the hospital project; but all of those 
charges are absolutely groundless and ultimately will be known 
to have been made without due consideration of fact. 

As chief of the Federal Board of Hospitalization, prompted 
by a desire to promote the best interests of the World War 
veterans’ hospitalization which will finally return to the soldier 
something worth the while, I say without fear of contradiction 
that everything so far that the Government has had to do with 
the hospitalization of the World War veterans has been done 
with earnestness, interest, and enthusiasm; furthermore, as 
expeditiously, economically, and efficiently as the circumstances 
and conditions would possibly permit. 
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The unfortunate part of the whole business was and is that 
there has been a lack of cooperation between those being served 
and those serving. 

To-day in Government-owned hospitals there are 10,000 beds 
available that could well be used for the various classes of 
cases which are now applying, and they would be so used but 
for the fact that some of the men who claim they require hos- 
pitalization will not accept the hospital care that is available, 
because it is not in their own immediate community or because 
they have some personal feeling as to the influence of location 
upon their particular disorder. 

As illustration of this, we find that some of the T. B. cases 
belonging in the Middle West and the metropolitan district 
have gone to the far West or into northern New York and 
overcrowded the institutions there. This, too, because of their 
own personal feeling that they would be better off, while in 
fact they would be just as well off in their homes. 

Again, we find that many of the men suffering from so-called 
neurotic or psychotic disturbances will not go to the institutions 
provided because of some personal feeling of their own regard- 
ing the locality of the hospital presenting. 

As an illustration of this there are to-day at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station 750 beds in splendid buildings as per- 
fectly and thoroughly equipped as are any of the hospitals in 
the country. Here, too, is a wonderful personnel of experienced, 
expert specialists, who are ready, willing, and qualified to do 
everything that science and scientific skill can do for cases of 
this kog and yet where 1,000 beds could be provided only 361 
are used. 

What is true of the naval hospital at the Great Lakes is like- 
wise true of many other institutions. In the city of Washington 
there are to-day at least 1,236 empty hospital beds which m ght 
well be utilized for the treatment of the World War veterans 
and would be but for the fact that the veteran will not accept 
the change necessary to utilize the beds available, 

It is no more possible or convenient for the Government to 
provide all of the hospitals that would be asked for than it 
would be possible for the Government to provide universities 
and colleges in which to educate our young men if they, too, 
declined to go where the facilities were provided. 

What must finally result will be the establishment by the 
Government of hospitals in fixed localit’es, so equipped and 
operated as to give the very best of attention than can be given, 
and then the sick soldier or sailor who would avail himself of 
such treatment must go where he is directed. So soon as this 
policy has been put into effect, both the troubles of the d.sabled 
veteran and the National Government will be overcome, This 
can be and will be very quickly accomplished if only a proper 
spirit of education and publicity propaganda is carried on by all 
concerned. 

What we need now is getting together in a spirit of quieting 
the present unrest, of making the best of what we have, and of 
getting on to something that will ultimately be what we need. 

This being true, it is only reasonable that in the contempla- 
tion of the needs of the hospitals for the future, we look the 
whole subject squarely in the face, wring out of it all sentiment, 
and deal with it as a matter of fact. 

If everybody would look into the administration of hospitali- 
zation affairs with constructive intention, carrying out the 
policies now proclaimed, history will record of those administer- 
ing these affairs as having had both courage of conviction and 
a constructive vision, and all will be better off. 

If we will be firm and determined to look upon this subject 
from a bus ness man’s standpoint, if we adopt and pursue with 
care, if we hearken to the direction of individuals who have busi- 
ness sense in the conduct of such matters, ultimately the whole 
country will say that this administration, in which has been laid 
the foundation for the care of these veterans of the Government 
for all the years to come, will have served well. On the other 
hand, if we are sentimental, improvident, and unmindful of the 
real facts as they exist we will have failed. 

So far as my own observations go, I have never met a single 
individual who was not anxious, ambitious, and more than 
ready and willing to do the best that possibly could be done for 
the promotion of the interests of the hospital‘zation cause. 

It is charged that the Federal Board of Hospitalization has 
become an obstruction between the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the quick consummation of the Veterans’ Bureau 
plans. 

It seems well here that all should know of whom this Board 
of Hospitalization consists: 

“Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon General United 
States Army, whose experience in this country and abroad in 
the building of hospitals and caring for the afflicted soldier is 
unequaled, 
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“ Rear Admiral E. R. Stitt, Surgeon General of the Navy, who 
has had long years of experience in the hospitalization of sailors, 
with years of practical application of hospital principles. 

“Gen. George H. Wood, president National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, whose years of experience in caring 
for the infirm and afflicted of the Civil War makes him com- 
petent and capable and brings to the service of the World War 
veteran the greatest institutions any nation knows, so far as 
equipment, location, general surroundings, and economy of 
operation are concerned. 

“Dr. William A. White, who has had charge of the largest 
single Government institution, St. Elizabeths Hospital, for 
many years, who knows the needs of the neuropsychiatric sub- 
ject perfectly. 

“Mr. Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
has studied the subject of proper legislation, of legal require- 
ments necessary in all of the cases, and because of his years in 
the United States Congress and his practical experience in 80 
hospitals connected with the Indian Service, is specially quali- 
fied to render helpful assistance. 

“Surg. Gen. H. S. Cumming, of the United States Publie 
Health Service, who has handled the great subject of caring 
for all of the public health institutions since the great burden 
of war liabilities has been resting upon the Government. 

“Colonel Forbes, the head of the Veterans’ Bureau, who 
feught his way through the trenches from a lieutenancy to a 
coloneley during the late war and who to-day is giving every- 
thing there is within him to the promotion of the interests and 
the welfare of the World War veteran and doing everything 
that lies within his power to help to bring about the best 
attention and care that can be provided. 

“Wor myself, Dr. C. E. Sawyer, I have had the experience 
of living on the ground and in hospitals with the sick and 
afflicted for a third of a century.” 

These men are varied in their experience, broad in their 
views, generous in their disposition, practiced in their profes- 
sions, and as such I would like to submit to a thinking public 
whether or not they might justifiably be classed as a capable 
and worthy body of men with whom to counsel in all matters 
pertaining to disabled soldier hospitalization and domiciliation. 

An emergency and lack of attention have passed. We no 
Jonger have any possibility of being reasonably and justly 
charged with not being able to hospitalize such patients as need 
Government care. That being true, then it is only sensible 
that we proceed judiciously and with caution; that we do 
not do things which ultimately will prove to have been unwise 
and submit ourselves to the same charge of extreme wasteful- 
ness that is now being charged to those having the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the affairs of preparation for the 
World War. 

That experience should be an example for us and should 
stand as a reasonable and sensible warning against inconsider- 
ate action in the expenditure of the money which finally this 
same soldier will have to reimburse. 

After all, it does not matter as much how many hospitals 
we have or where they are located as it matters the character 
of the personnel and the manner in which they are conducted. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization has made that subject 
one of special study and has created a standardized basis of 
operation, has fixed a personnel and corps of operators that 
guarantee to the World War veteran the very best attention 
that can possibly be given. 

If all concerned, and that means every American citizen, 
were to use their influence in behalf of harmony, in encourage- 
ment, in helping to carry out the ideas that are promulgated 
by those who should know, then we could all proceed with a 
program that would be harmonious and effective. 

So long as there is not absolute need for beds, so long as the 
Government has at its command places where it can hospitalize 
all who apply, so long as there are over one-third of all the 
beds in Government institutions unoccupied, there is certainly 
no occasion for other construction, or such hurry as to bring 
about waste and would locate our institutions out of sections 
in which they really belong and build more than is really neces- 
sary. 

These are some of the obstructions which have been charged 
in some of the articles that have recently come to my atten- 
tion by those decrying the progress of the work. 

It is easy indeed for those who only wish to complain and 
find fault to get blatant evidence supporting their position. 

It is not in my heart to charge anyone with deliberate desire 
to misrepresent facts or conditions relative to this vital and 
iny t subject. 


portan 
I would like to call the attention of those who are in charge 
of these affairs, who speak for the bodies they claim to repre- 


sent, who are giving out information which must influence the 
American citizen generally and particularly our defenders, it 
is only proper that they be as fair as they would have others 
be in order that together we may proceed in justice to all. 

It is only proper that we deal with this subject as though 
it were a personal affair. Certainly no business man engaged 
in the hospital business would think of building large addi- 
pons to his plant without having prospect of patients to fill 

em. 

Reviewing the subject as best we can from every angle, it is 
my candid opinion that to-day if the unoccupied beds were 
used discreetly, if they were occupied as they should be by 
those who could avail themselves of them, there would be no 
need of more hospital beds to take care of the sick World War 
veteran, either now or in the future. 

Personally I have but one concern in the matter of hospitali- 
zation and that is the concern that every doctor of medicine 
must have for his patient, which is that the end results shall 
prove that the attention he gave was efficient and helpful in 
bringing back into health again in the best way possible those 
who have been submitted to the necessity of hospital attention. 

The charge that there are two men dying every week from 
suicide because of not having hospital care is ridiculous. If 
the same men who were in the service could be measured as to 
their deficiencies and disturbances, if they had not been in the 
service it would be found that a large percentage would be 
tubercular, an equal portion of them would haye been medical 
and surgical, and about the same percentage neuropsychiatric. 

Melancholia and suicidal disposition is a characteristic of 
our rapid-going race, and if the records of the past for the 
same number of men were looked into the same rate of self- 
destruction would be found to exist as is existing now. 

This suicide charge is a senseless, sentimental one, made ap- 
parently with no other thought than to act upon the emotion 
of the public generally. Because of such statements, much un- 
righteous complaint is made and much unjustifiable criticism is 
developed, 

It is my prediction that— 

When the history of the hospitalization of the World War 
veteran is finally written, dictated as it will be by unbiased 
opinion, the subject will certainly be presented in a much less 
garbled and dramatic manner than as at present by those who 
assume to express Legion opinion. When radical sentiment 
shall have yielded to sober reflection, present complaints will 
have been exchanged for expressions of gratitude and praise. 
Ultimately all of the scenes connected with the subject of 
World War hospitalization will have been shifted and critical 
business judgment will rise to compliment that which is now 
being questionably accepted. 

Governed by a definite purpose and a burning desire to build 
well for the real World War veteran, it shall be my continued 
determination to seek for and help to deliver to the sick soldier 
the best of treatment, the most helpful surroundings, and the 
most effective environment with which he can reestablish him- 
self in the normal, active affairs of a great American Republic. 

If I can help to bring some afflicted, halt, or faltering vet- 
erans to such a degree of recovery as to make them strong, 
capable, self-confident, and independent, then I will have been 
more than compensated for the effect put forth and slander 
endured. 

The unvarnished truth about the hospital matter is that it 
has been a subject of misrepresentation by some ever since the 
service man became a subject of governmental concern. 

If those who jeer and find fault would encourage and aid, 
the hospital subject would soon be well on its way to final 
solution; certainly at least to its physical completion. y 

If all of the forces interested will unite upon a plan and then 
go courageously forward to its accomplishment, there will be 
absolutely no cause for reasonable complaint, and the delays 
now charged to political influence will be dissipated. 

So long as articles appearing in the press shall continue to 
assume an adverse attitude toward those seeking to help, so 
long will the afflicted service man be disgruntied. If, on the 
other hand, the veterans’ press, legionnaire, or what not, would 
support with encouragement any plan which they might help 
to adopt, it would go forward with expedition and with an 
effectiveness that would be satisfying to all. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rxconp, in 8-point type, a 1-page leaflet 
prepared by Mr. C. A. McAllister, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, giving 10 good reasons for the ship 
subsidy. It is brief and full of meat. 
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There being no objection, the leaflet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEN GOOD REASONS FOR THE SHIP SUBSIDY. 

1. World conditions now make sale of goods in competitive 
foreign markets more difficult than ever, The American farmer, 
miner, merchant, and mechanic can not compete in selling their 
excess products abroad unless we have our own delivery system, 
owned and operated by Americans. 

2. A merchant marine is as essential for the national defense 
as the Navy itself. Without this Government help we will have 
no merchant marine, hence our means for defense would be 
crippled one-half. The cost of the entire subsidy will be less 
each year than the cost of building one modern battleship. 

3. We have by sale of Liberty bonds during the war raised 
and invested over $3,000,000,000 in merchant ships. Without 
this subsidy these vessels can not be operated at a profit to pri- 
vate owners. Hence they can not be sold, and we face the loss 
of nearly the entire amount invested. By making ship opera- 
tions profitable in private ownership the ships can be sold for 
at least. $500,000,000, an amount far in excess of the 10 years’ 
total subsidy. The taxpayer will thereby eventually have his 
taxes reduced instead of increased. 

4. The operation of ships under present Government manage- 
ment has vastly increased our foreign trade. It is, however, 
costing the taxpayer directly over $50,000,000 per year to make 
up the losses of Government operation. This amount will be 
saved almost in toto in placing these ships in private hands by 
means of the subsidy. 

5. Heretofore we have been paying an average of $300,000,000 
annually for freight and insurance to foreigners for carrying 
our goods. This vast amount can mostly be kept in our own 
borders through the means of the subsidy act. In other words, 
considering shipping alone, an investment of $1 by the Govern- 
ment will keep $10 at home. 

6. The creation of a permanent and efficient merchant ma- 
rine by means of the subsidy act will furnish additional em- 
ployment to over 100,000 Americans on board ship, in the ship- 
yards, the steel mills, the iron mines, and in the many other 
industries which are necessary to build and operate ships for 
the foreign trade. Every man thus employed must be well fed, 
and the American farmer will be benefited by raising and sell- 
ing the food to them and their families. 

7. The history of the past is the best guide for the future. 
No nation in the world’s history has been truly great without 
owning and operating its own naval and merchant vessels. We 
all aim to make the United States the greatest nation upon 
which the sun has ever shone. This can not be done unless we 
encourage our merchant marine. 

8. We Americans have the money and the desire for foreign 
travel. Heretofore we have had to be humiliated by traveling 
everywhere abroad under alien flags, and seldom, if ever, seeing 
our flag displayed on the ocean. Our national pride need no 
longer be offended, as the passage of this bill will place and 
keep Old Glory on the seas. A citizen without national pride 
is undesirable and unworthy, is a disgrace to himself and to 
his country. 

9. Without this encouragement to our merchant marine we 
will build no more ships. We have by international agreement 
already stopped the building of fighting vessels. Hence, with- 
out any work to do, shipbuilding will become in America a lost 
art. Without shipbuilders and shipbuilding facilities this Na- 
tion will be helpless both for commerce and for self-defense— 
an emasculated giant in the family of nations. 

10, Our rivals for the world’s trade view with great alarm 
the prospects of the passage of this bill, and their emissaries, 
masquerading in many instances as patriotic citizens, are 
spreading insidious propaganda and doing their utmost to de- 
feat the measure. This is the strongest evidence possible why 
the bill will benefit America and why it should receive the sup- 
port of patriotic Americans. 

CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Colt Heflin Lodge 
Ball Culberson Hitchcock M mber 
Borah z Curtis Jones, N. Mex. McLean 
Brandegee Dial Jones, Wash. McNary 
Bursum du Pont Kellogg Moses 
Calder nst Kendrick Nelson 
Cameron Gooding Keyes ew 
Capper Hale dd ewbe: 
Caraway Harreld Lenroot Nicholson 
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Norbeck Sheppard Swanson Watson, Ind. 
Pepper mons Trammell Willis 
Phipps Smith Walsh, Mass. 

Ransdell Smoot Warren 

Robinson Spencer Watson, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Fifty-three Senators having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Bar 
Association of the first judicial division of the Territory of 
Alaska protesting against the passage of the bill (H. R. 11905) 
to provide for the establishment of the Supreme Court for the 
Territory of Alaska, imposing additional duties on the district 
judges, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the McPher- 
son (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring enforcement of 
the United States Supreme Court decree directing the divorce- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific 
Co., which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of William J. Bauer, 
president, and sundry other members of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Exchange, of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for inclusion 
in the pending tariff bill of a flat duty of 100 per cent ad 
valorem on manufactured woolen clothing, eliminating specific 
or weight duties, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY (for Mr. Jounson): 

A bill (S. 3870) granting a pension to William Roach; and 

A bill (S. 3871) granting an increase of pension to William 
Kenny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3872) granting an increase of pension to Richmond 
Bridges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


THURSTON W. TRUE. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2984) for the relief 
of Thurston W. True. It is a bill that has been reported favor- 
ably, with an amendment, from the Committee on Claims. It 
is a claim that has been carried over for three or four years, 
and I would like to get the matter settled now if possible. I 
wish to make just a brief statement with reference to the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

The land in question was land the owner of which was 
notified in 1918 to vacate for the Government, which he did. 
He vacated and was out of possession of his premises for a 
year. The time lapsed under the law for him to make his 
claim to the land. The Secretary of War has stated that it is 
a worthy claim. 

There seems to have been a committee appointed, or the 
regular local appraising committee, which met with Mr. True, 
and they agreed, according to his understanding, that they 
would make a cash settlement of a certain amount. His un- 
derstanding was that he agreed to the cash settlement. He has 
put in a claim for eleven hundred and some odd dollars. He 
agreed with the local appraisers, but they did not pay, and 
three years have gone by. In view of the fact that prompt 
cash settlement, as he understood it, has not been made and as 
the time has passed, nearly four years having gone by since 
the Government took possession of the property, he now asks 
that he be allowed the remainder of his claim, some $300. 
The total amount for which the claimant asked was $1,135. The 
War Department recommended the payment of $794, but the 
Secretary of War in his report to the Committee on Claims 
says: 

While this report of the local examining board was not reviewed by 
the War Department board of appraisers, there is no reason for as- 
suming that the recommendation was not adequate. 

That shows that the reviewing board did not make an exami- 
nation of the matter. I desire to move to amend the amend- 


ment reported to the bill by the committee, if I may have 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent for the 
‘present consideration of Senate bill 2984 is asked by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read in order that we may 
understand what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True was 
read, as follows: 


and directed to pay to 
of 51.135, out of 
„ in full sa ction of all 
out of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before agreeing to unanimous consent, I 

destre to ascertain what amendment to the bill the Senator 
from South Carolina proposes. Does the Senator seek to change 
the amount of tion which is proposed ‘to be allowed 
the claimant by the bill as reported by the committee? 
i Mr. SMITH. The compensation which was asked for when 
the bill was tmtroduced was $1,135, but along in 1919 a com- 
promise was agreed upon, as I understand, that the claim 
should be settled by a cash payment to the claimant of $794. 
The Claimant signed for that, but he never has heard any- 
‘thing more in reference to the matter. The War Department 
has stated that it is a just claim. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee reports in favor of the 
‘payment of $794. That being true, it seems to me if ‘the amount 
is to be changed, the bill should be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, in order that they may reconsider it. It 
does not seem as though we should take up the time of the 
‘Senate now in considering an amendment which is in opposi- 
tion to the report of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to have the member of the com- 
mittee who reported the bill make a statement with reference 
to it. The bill was reported by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogsryson], | 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this claim would have 
‘been cognizable under the act of March 2, 1919, providing for 
the payment of damages resulting from notice of intention by 
the Government to acquire land, but for the fact that it was 
not presented within the time limitation fixed in the statute. | 
As has been stated by the Senator from South Carolina, an 
‘award, however, was made by the board which was appointed 
by the War Department to investigate the claim. The board 
found the amount due the Claimant to be 5794. The claimant | 
had applied for $1,135. The items embraced îm his claim) 
were for rent, for damage to land by the removal of timber 
and other property from it, also the cost of moving some prop- 
erty off the place, and two or three small items which the | 
committee did not think were allowable. Those items, ‘how- | 
ever, I repeat, were only for small sums. 

In view of the fact that the board made this award after | 
un investigation, the committee thought it best to report the 
amount found due by the beard. However, I will say that 
there is some question as to what is the correct amount. I 
do not think the claim is fully sustained for quite all of the 
items, ‘though the evidence might sustain an increase above 
the amonnt reported by the committee. The committee took 
the view that the award of the board should be sustained. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
statement of Secretary Weeks, in which he says: 

‘While this report of the local nw iene, Heda was not reviewed by 
the War Department Board of Appraisers there is no reason for assum- 
ing that the recommendation was not adequate. 

It is evident, and I think the Senator will agree with me, 
that the understanding was that the $794 which Mr. True said 
he would accept at the time should be promptly paid, but it has 
not yet been paid. It was recommended to be paid, but three 
years have gone by and he has not yet received any compensa- 
tion. After the award, it seems as though a prompt payment 
would have been due, but the payment has not been made even 
of the amount agreed upon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no question in my mind but that 
the Government owes this claimant at least the amount of the 
award. The War Department held at the time the claim was 
presented that there was no legal liability for rent of land 
except that which had actually been possessed and used by the 
Government; but there was no question as to the right of 
claimant to recover the amount of the award. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it does seem to me that 


oe greement between the committee and what the Senator 
eslres. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the bill can be disposed of in a 
few moments. Here is the statement by one of the members 
of the board: 

Q. How did the local board arrive at 
for $1,135 7—A. We allowed 8834 * ie 3 tome <a 


For the first two items the claim was $820. 


The second item of reut—that is, the appraised rental valuation for 


I am supposed to have notified these 9 47 a us — — out, Ta 
n undert to wrt 
I 


Om ‘his third item we allowed 2498 iaa f $250, I looked i 
Ca le O. 
place and found about 65 cords removed. and the balance are the 

That is the testimony of a member of a board who made the 
investigation upon which the finding of $794 was based. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The officer who testified said that he did not 
notify the claimant in this case along with other claimants; 80 
it seems ‘as if the dereliction, if there was any, was on the 
part of the board. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He said he could not find where he had 
notified the claimant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, I will not make any objec- 
tion if the Senator can settle the matter right away. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I will make this statement: 
The claimant agreed to accept $794 in settlement of his claim. 
Of course, that was with the understanding that it was to be 
paid promptly. The board, however, afterwards found, for the 
reasons which I have stated, that it had no power to settle. 


derstanding that it should be promptly paid. The board after- 
wards discovered that they had no power to pay it at that 
time. So the claim came to Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill as reported by the committee carries 


$794. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The committee, under the circumstances, 
recommended the amount of the award, which amount the 
‘claimant agreed to ‘accept, the committee taking the view of 
the matter, as there was some dispute as to the items 
were eliminated by the board and the Claimant ha 
to accept that amount, although it was neither his fault nor 


| the board's fault that the award was not promptly paid, the 


‘amount of the award should govern. I am inclined to think 
that the Senator from South Carolina should be satisfied with 
the sum recommended by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the only point that I make 
und then I Will allow the measure to come to a vote and have 
nothing further to say about it—is that the understanding of 
the claimant was that there would be a prompt payment. He 


years no settlement has been made, and no settlement could be 
made except upon the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department recommends that the claim should 
be paid, but the claimant says that in view of the circumstances 
he ought to be allowed the amount which he claimed. 

I shall offer an amendment, Mr. President, and let the Sen- 
ate vote upon it. If the amendment shall not be adopted after 
my statement, I shall accept the judgment of the Senate. The 
interest on the amount for three years would really entitle 
him to an increase over the amount recommended. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that I think the evidence would sustain 
an award of $1,000. I do not know how the chairman of the 
committee feels, but I am inclined to support an amendment 
increasing the amount to $1,000, and I think the testimony 
shows that such an award is justified. 

Mr. SMITH. I will accept that. I move to amend the 
amendment of the committee in line 5 by striking out “$794” 
and inserting 51.000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, which will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On line 5, after the words “ sum of,” it 
is proposed by the committee to strike out “$1,135,” and in 
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lieu thereof to insert “ $794.’ That amendment the Senator 
from South Carolina proposes to amend by striking out 8794“ 
and inserting ‘* $1,000," 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the statement made by Colonel Bell, a member 
of the board, which appears on the last page of the report and 
which gives the reason why the full amount was not allowed.“ 
He says: 

Items 5, 6, and 7 could only be allowed if it were shown that this 


danmge was done by soldiers or agents of the Government. The evi- 
dence Ghee not show this to be a fact, and it is recommended that these 
items be disallowed. 


Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, those 
items were $2; $10, and 83, respectively. I referred to that. 
They would only make a difference of $15 in the amount of the 
claim. 

Mr: SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Items 2 and 3 were for $200 and $250, 
respectively, and as stated by the member of the board, item 3; 
for $250, was reduced by the board to $195. The testimony, 
would support a finding of $1,000, but it would not support a 
finding of $1,135. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AND CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission protesting against any action by Congress or any 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commission which would 
tend to nullify or modify the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States divorcing the Central Pacific Rail- 
way from the Southern Pacific Railway, and then I ask that 
the resolution may be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, as follows: 

Resolution of the Nebraska 1 8 or Commission of the State of 
h raska. 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has recently ordered 
and deereed that the: Southern Pacific Railway: Co. divest itself of: its 
interests in and control over the Central Pacific Railway. Co, the short- 
line Pacific coast connection from the great central Mississippi Valley; 

a 


an 

Whereas it is of vast importance to the State of Nebraska that the 
free flow of commerce from west to east seek its natural route over 
the great railway routes which connect directly with the eastern termi- 
nus of the Central Pacific and cross Nebraska, instead of being forced 
over the circuitous southern: route of the Southern Pacific; an 

Whereas the decision of the high court makes possible — renewed 
traffic between east and west over its short-line route ugh this 
Stute: Therefore 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission urges that Congress should 
give no heed to efforts to secure legislation which would approve pre- 
vious arrangements in restraint of free flow of traffic that the court 
said violates: the Sherman Act; we tfully suggest mat when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission considers the ma of railroad: con- 
solidations it give grave attention to the normal transcontinental con- 
nections east and west of Ogden already embodied in the tentative 
plan of consolidation; and we direct that copies of this resolution be, 
sent to the Members of Congress. from Nebraska. 

[SRAL] NEBRASKA Srarn RAILWAY COMMISSION, 

H. G. TAYLOR, 

THORNE A. BROWNB, 

H. L. Cook, 
Commissioners. 

Dated at Lincoln, Nebr., this 14th day of July, 1922. 

I do hereby certify that the above and Soregoing. is a true and correct. 
copy of a resolution passed by the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
of the State of Nebraska at its meeting on the 14th day of July, 1922, 
the original of which is now on file in this office. 

Jonx B. Cuntiss, Secretary. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce a resolution of similar tenor 
adopted, by the Valley Commercial Club of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee 6n Interstate Commerce, 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Mr. WILLIS. Out of order I ask unanimous. consent to pre- 
sent a resolution in the nature of a petition adopted by the 
Westerville Chamber of Commerce referring to the present. 
industrial situation. I ask that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp without reading, 


the resolution was ordered printed 


There: being no objection, 
RECORD: 


in the as follows: 


Tap WESTERVILLE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Westerville, Ohio, July: 24, 1923; 
Resolutions adopted by the Westerville Chamber of Commerce 


and order and protect the life and property ot its citizens ; and 
Wh sri not rendèred, conditions arise 
ng in Russia; and 
ur t country. law and order are 
s vuuntingly murdered, and: 


t that no earnest attempt Has been made by 
local. authorities to bring: the murderers and in- 
cendiaries to justice: Therefore be it 
8 mia we nen of the 8 Ohio. and’ of the United 

of America, do hereby appeal to President 
tes of America: t. 


ous) State: ani 


Sta that the strong arm of the law be applied as well 
to those . broken law and order as also to those officers 
who deliberately k their duties which their oaths of office require 
them to perform: 


Whereas, whatever the merits of the disputes. between: the striking 
railroad men and their 3 may be, the people their 
Government have created a r Board in which both the contending 
parties and the public have all three each equal representation to 
settle such disputes; in a fair and lawful manner without recourse to 
ruinous conflicts like the present: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That. we herewith. petition Conran to: provide authority 
to Go en its decrees. 
Whereas: in time of public danger the Executive should. be assured: 
of the support of good A pepanas Therefore: be it 
Resolved, That we commend. President. Harding for his fair and: 
courageous stand in behalf of justice in the face of tremendous difi- 
culties. We appeal to every law-abiding citizen. to uphold the- hands 
of the President in his firm determination to preserve law and order 
and to insure 2 77 between employer and employee and to insure 
the well-being and happiness of the public. 
A true copy. 
GUSTAV; METER} 
President of Westerville Chamber of Commerce. 
Cuas. R. BENNETT; Seoretary. 
EBADMISSION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a joint resolution; and if there be no objection— 
and T anticipate none—I should like to ask for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution by unanimous consent, as 
it touches a matter that is somewhat urgent. 

Mr. SMOOT: Let it be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 233) extending the operation. 
of joint resolution of October 19, 1918, and. excepting. certain 
aliens from the operation of the quota law, was read the first 
time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


n 
under express oe of the War ent and who 
by the limitation of application to,one year after the termination of the 
war can not now apply for readmission under the ution of 
October 19, 1918, and such aliens shall, if otherwise entitled’ to admis- 
sion under the said joint resolution, be: readmitted to the United States 
if application. for readmission is made and the alien is readmitted 
within 1 of two years from March. 8, 1921. 

Spc. 2. That all aliens entitled to readmis 
under: the: provisions of this joint resolution, togeth th their wives 
and children under the age of 18 admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws, and all aliens who while la resident in the 
United States were recruited or enlisted for service in the Polish Army 
in France and who return to the United States on or before March GA 
1923, and are found. to be admissible under the Immigration laws, to- 
gether with their wives and children under the 1 ce 18 admissible. 
under the provisions of the immigration la shall 


vided: by the ach of Maw 10, loan mended. and ext the aot 
of May 11, 1922. ’ ae * n 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor state. briefly just what the joint resolution: provides for? 
Mr. McCORMICK. The joint resolution, in brief, extends the 
terms of the so-called Sabath resolution. to some 1,200 men 
enlisted in. Hallers army in 1918, but who have been held on 
the Bolshevik front until this time. The Senator will recall 
that at the beginning of the war between the United States 
and the central empires some thousands of foreigners resident 
in this country, many, of them Italians and. many of them Poles, 
were. enlisted in foreign armies under the terms of agree- 
ments. between our Government and the allied Governments, 
Provision was made by the Sabath resolution for the return 
of the men so enlisted during the period stipulated: by that. 
resolution. It fell ont that after the invasion. of Poland by 


the red. armies, and their repulse, a few of these men were 
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compelled to continue on the Bolshevik front of Poland. It 
has only been poss.ble within the last few weeks to secure their 
discharge and permission for them to return to the United 
States. They are about to sail from Danzig to the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Chair thinks the joint resolution ought to go 
to the committee and be reported by the committee. Being a 
joint resolution, it can not pass both Houses until after the 
15th of August, and that will give ample time. The Chair may 
have no objection to it, but thinks it ought to go to the com- 
mittee, and will therefore object to its present consideration. 
It will be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course, if the Chair insists, it will 
go there; but I may say that I have submitted the joint reso- 
lution to the members of the Committee on Immigration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair anticipates that 
they can report it very promptly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the joint resolu- 
tion has much merit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the Chair thinks so him- 
self. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I think it is a very bad 
precedent to come in and introduce and ask for the considera- 
tion of a bill or a joint resolution without having it take the 
ordinary course of going through the committee. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask for its reference, then. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I believe the joint resolution 
has very much merit and ought to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


DEFLATION POLICY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have here two letters from 
the former Comptroller of the Currency, Hon, John Skelton 
Williams, addressed to myself, and attached to those letters 
some comments by Mr, Williams upon certain statements and 
acts of certain Federal bank officials, and also some corre- 
spondence had between the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. This 
includes some correspondence between Governor Harding and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to the printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


Proor THAT 874 Per Cent Interest Rats Was CHARGED. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 25, 1922. 
Hon. J. THomas Herrin, Washington. 


DEAR SENATOR HTN: It is not surprising that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate should find it hard to believe the grave 
charges which have been made against the administration of 
our Federal reserve system. It does seem incredible that the 
system could in so short a time have been so prostituted and 
diverted from the high purposes and uses for which it was 
organized, but unfortunately these serious charges of “ favor- 
itism,” “extravagance,” and “ extortion” have been completely 
proven. 

When you stated on the floor of the Senate some time ago 
that a Federal reserve bank had actually exacted from a 
small country bank in a time of need interest as high as 873 
per cent per annum, your assertion was questioned by one of 
the Senators from New York, who seemed to regard it as im- 
possible that a Federal reserve bank should ever have charged 
an interest rate more than six times as great as was ever 
charged by any Government bank in any other country on 
earth, and he asked you what proof you could offer that such 
an exaction had been made. 

I am fortunately in a position to furnish you the proof, and 
I hand you with this a copy of a letter which I received under 
date of February 28, 1921, from Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, addressed to me, in which he incloses a 
copy of a letter of Governor Wellborn, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, dated February 21, 1921, giving details of 
loans aggregating $112,446, made to a country bank in Alabama 
between September 16 and September 30, 1920, upon which the 
average interest rate charged for that period for that accommo- 
dation was approximately 45 per cent per annum, and for a 
portion of this money as high as 874 per cent per annum was 
exacted. From the schedule attached to Governor Wellborn's 
letter you will note this little bank was allowed in that period 
a “basic line” of only $2,765. That was the total amount they 
were permitted to borrow at 6 per cent for the period men- 
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tioned, except that they were allowed a further exemption from 
the progressive rates of $35,000 additional, as the reserve bank 
gave an exemption on farm-production paper to the extent of 
the bank's capital and surplus, which was $35,000, making the 
total amount upon which normal rate was charged $37,765, 
while the loans upon which the progressive rates were exacted 
amounted to $112,446, and for every $691 which this little bank 
had to borrow, in addition to the exemption above stated, the 
reserve bank increased the rate one-half of 1 per cent, so that 
by the time its loans, in addition to the exemption, had reached 
$26,000, the reserve bank was charging it as high as 25 per 
cent per annum; when those loans reached $60,000 the reserve 
bank was charging it for a portion as high as 50 per cent per 
annum; by the time its additional loans reached $94,000, the 
Atlanta Reserve Bank was exacting 75 per cent per annum on 
some loans; and when its accommodation, in excess of $37,765, 
reached $112,446 the reserve bank was actually charging it on 
a portion of the loan as high as 874 per cent per annum. 

The reserve bank had a complicated and unfair method of 
fixing what it called the “ basic line“ for each two weeks’ period, 
and the reserve bank availed itself of an accidental circum- 
stance to impose these infamous rates upon this little bank, the 
basic line being based upon “ the average reserve balance of the 
preceding two weeks.” 

It appears that a note due to the reserve bank of $17,500 fell 
due on September 14, and instead of renewing it, the reserve 
bank charged the amount against the reserve balance of the 
little member bank, so that its account appeared overdrawn for 
two days, $17,300 one day and $16,300 another day. The omis- 
sion of the reserve bank to renew or carry this maturing note 
for a day or two longer was the excuse for reducing the so- 
called basic line of the small bank to $2,765. It was under 
these circumstances that the reserve bank proceeded to en- 
force its theory of progressive rates, and required the littie 
country bank to pay an average of about 45 per cent per annis 
for the use of $112,446 in its hour of need in crop-moving tires 
from September 16, 1920, to September 30, 1920. 

If the Federal reserve banks should furnish to the Senate a 
list of all instances where these reserve banks eracted ertor- 
tionate interest rates, ranging from 10 per cent per annum to 
873 per cent per annum, from their helpless member bani:s be- 
tween May, 1920, and May, 1921, the period of acute distress, 
during which period the reserve banks contracted their loans 
approximately one thousand million dollars, it would be most 
illuminating. 

The Federal reserve authorities tried to excuse themselves 
by claiming that, despite the exaction of the progressive rate in 
many cases, the average rate” charged for the period was not 
high, but that is no consolation to the victims of their mal- 
practice. 

When I, as a member of the board, discovered that such rates 
were being exacted by the reserve banks I offered a resolution 
in the Federal Reserve Board to abolish the progressive rates 
and limit interest to 6 per cent per annum, but my resolution 
was promptly voted down. I then offered another resolution, 
urging that the interest be limited to 10 per cent, but that was 
985 enough to satisfy insatiable greed, and it was also voted 

own. 

I also called upon the board to reimburse to the suffering 
banks the unconscionable interest exacted from them, but this 
they also refused to do until the sunlight of publicity had been 
turned upon these practices, and an aroused public opinion 
forced the Reserve Board to authorize partial restitution and 
finally abolish the progressive rates in all districts where they 
were still in vogue. 

I was much struck with an extract from a letter from a 
prominent banker west of the Mississippi, which you read on 
the floor of the Senate a few days ago. in which, in a letter to 
one of your colleagues in the Senate, the bank president said: 

“My DEAR SENATOR: Unless something is done to check the 
extravagance and graye mismanagement which has been and is 
still being displayed in the administration of our Federal re- 
serve system, of which I have been an ardent supporter, I fear 
the system will be doomed. 

“ Tis gross mismanagement has already occasioned widespread 
dissatisfaction and discontent. Such reckless extravagance as 
has been displayed in the erection of banking palaces in Neic 
York City and other places must be curbed and cured. There 
is a real danger that the people will rise in their wrath and not 
only throw out the men responsible for its mismanagement but 
may also try to do away with the system itself, unless abuses 
are corrected.” 

I am, as you are, a profound believer in the tremendous 
power for good of our great Federal reserve system properly 
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administered, but it can not survive a continuance of such 
abuses and mismanagement as those from which it has suffered 
at times in the past. 

I earnestly hope that these wrongs and abuses can be cor- 
rected, and that wise, experienced, and courageous men, in the 
interest of the whole country, may be placed in charge of its 
administration. 

With high regard, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, February 23, 1921. 
Hon. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

DEAR MR. COMPTROLLER : Referring to your letter of the 18th 
instant, relative to the rate of discount charged the Na- 
tional Bank of Ala 
schedule which was in effect in the Atlanta district, I am in- 
closing for your information copy of communication received 
to-day from the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta. 

It would be interesting to know if the loans of this bank in- 
creased during the time it was deficient in its reserves. If so, 
it would appear it has been guilty of a violation of the pro- 
vision of section 19 of the Federal reserve act, which pro- 
hibits member banks from making new loans while deficient in 
their reserves. 

Very truly yours, 


W. P. G. HARDING, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
February 21, 1921. 
Hon. W. P. G. HARDING, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Governor Harna: Yours of February 19, relating to 
the rates charged the National Bank of Alabama 
under our progressive schedule which was in effect some months 


ago. 

When adopting the progressive rate schedule on May 29, 
1920, we established a normal or basic discount line for each 
bank, which was arrived at in the following manner: 

Sixty-five per cent of the average reserve balance main- 
tained during the preceding reserve computation period, plus 
the bank’s investment in our capital stock, multiplied by 23. 

Originally only the direct notes of member banks, secured by 
Liberty loan bonds or Victory loan notes actually owned by the 
borrowing banks on April 1, 1920, or secured by Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness actually owned by the borrowing 
banks were exempt from the normal line. Three weeks later 
we added as an exemption from the normal line notes the pro- 
ceeds of which had been or were to be used for strictly farm 
production, to an amount not exceeding the paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus of the member bank. 

For the reserve computation period, September 1 to Septem- 
ber 15, the required reserve of the bank under consideration, 
based on its report of net deposits, was $9,433; its actual aver- 
age reserve balance with us during that period was $86. Sixty- 
five per cent of this amounted to $55.90. Its investment in our 
capital stock at that time was $1,050, making a total of $1,105.90, 
which, multiplied by 24, established a normal line for the period, 
September 16 to September 30, of $2,765. Their average re- 
discounts during the latter period was $150,211. 

Amount subject to normal rates (basic line) — $2, 765 
Farm-production paper exemption (capital and surplus 
SR 35, 000 


Total exempt ion 37, 765 


Leaving as subject to progressive rates 112, 446 


As you know, our schedule progressed one-half of 1 per cent 
for each 25 per cent of the basic line, so that this bank was 
subject to an interest charge of one-half of 1 per cent pro- 
gressively for each $691 of the remaining $112,446 of redis- 
counts. A list showing the cost incurred by the bank on each 
25 per cent is attached. 2 

Their small average reserve balance during the period Sep- 
tember 1 to 15 was brought about by reason of the bank's ac- 
count being overdrawn on September 14 and 15 approximately 
$17,300 and $16,300, respectively. This was occasioned by their 


bama under the progressive rate 


failure to provide funds or discounts to cover their direct note 
for $17,500 which matured on September 14. 


The period September 16 to 80 was the only one in which the 


rate against this bank went to such a high figure, viz, 813 per 
cent. During the preceding period the highest rate charged 
was 1332 per cent. 


It was with regret that we made the extremely heavy charge, 


but we did not feel justified in eliminating it, as it would have 
been discrimina: 


tory. 
From the comptroller’s memorandum it would seem that he 


is under the impression that all farmers’ paper was exempt 
from the normal line and the progressive rate schedule, which 
obviously is in error, as exemption on that class was being 
granted only to the extent of the capital and surplus of the 
borrowing bank. 


I trust the above gives you the desired information, but if 


any further details are desired will be pleased to furnish same, 


Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBORN, Governor. 


(Copy.) 


Reports of members other than reserve city banks borrowing in 


ee of basic line for period September 16 to Septem- 
: ATLANTA ZONE, 


ee ; ́Lw w 


Average 
borrowings 
Seva cra Superrates | Amount of 


applied to discount 


Name and location. of 8 line excess } ce 
ree wings. | superrates. 
period. 
$ Per cent. 
Alabama, ——— national 4 $0. 14 
bank; basic line, $2,765. 1 28 
13 42 
2 57 
24 7¹ 
3 85 
4 1. 14 
44 1. 28 
5 1. 42 
54 1. 56 
6 1.70 
6} 1. 84 
7 1.99 
74 2.13 
8 2.27 
8} 2.41 
9 2. 56 
93 2.70 
10 2. 84 
10} 2. 98 
11 3. 12 
11} 3. 26 
12 3. 41 
12} 8.55 
13 3. 69 
13} 3. 83 
14 8.98 
144 4.12 
15 4.26 
15} 4. 40 
16 4. 54 
164 4. 63 
17 4. 83 
173 4.97 
18 5. 11 
181 5. 25 
19 5. 40 
191 5. 54 
20 5. 68 
204 5. 82 
21 5. 96 
214 6. 10 
z 22 6. 25 
223 6.39 
23 6. 53 
234 6. 67 
24 6. 82 


1 Buperrates“ are the rates charged in addition to 6 per cent per annum ints rest. 
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Reports of members other than reserve city banks, ete—Contd. 


Reports of members other than reserve city banks, ete—Contd, 
ATLANTA zZoNE—continued, 


ATLANTA zonNE—continued. 


Average 
5 Superrates Amount of 
Name and location. of basic line | *PPlied to . 


durin are i 
report borrowings. | superrates. 


Average 
borrowings 
in excess 
Name and location. 


$17.18 
17.32 
17. 46 
17. 61 
17. 75 
17. 89 
18. 03 
18. 17 
18. 32 
18. 46 
18. 60 
18. 74 
18. 83 
19. 03 
19. 17 
19. 31 
19. 45 
19. 59 
19. 74 
19. 88 
20. 02 
20. 16 
20. 30 
20. 45 
20. 59 
20. 73 
20. 87 
21. 01 


Alabama—(Continued).... 


FFC HHH HSOIINNN: 
SRSSASSRSESSCRELSSLSGE 


181} cent superrates,“ = to the normal 6 cent, makes the total 
interest rate 87 874 per cent per ann = a 


EX-COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS TURNS LIGHT ON DEFLATION AS CONDUCTED 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA. 


RICHMOND, VA., July 25, 1922. 
Hon. J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

My Dear Senator: I received some weeks ago a clipping 
from the Mobile Register of May 20, containing what pur- 
ported to be an address made by Governor Wellborn, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, before the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association, in defense of the administration of the Federal 
reserve system, which contained a number of statements so 
flagrantly incorrect and misleading that I thought it proper to 
write Governor Wellborn as I did on May 26, asking whether 
he had been correctly quoted. 

I received from him a letter under date of June 1, admitting 
that his statements to which I directed attention were in- 
accurate, 

I replied to his communication on June 10 in a letter in 
which I deprecated promulgation by the officials of the reserve 
system of statements which were obviously incorrect, and 
remonstrated against policies and practices which were bring- 
ing discredit upon the reserve system, and urged the importance 
of reformation before it might be too late. 
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Governor Wellborn replied to my letter on July 20, but did 
not attempt to deny or controvert a single one of the state- 
ments and charges which my letter contained. 

As my letter discussed matters which I regard as of supreme 
importance to the whole country, I had it printed, giving on 
the first page of the printed copy a résumé of the correspond- 
ence which had preceded it. 

When Governor Wellborn learned that I had made my letter 
public, he became greatly exercised and wrote a letter com- 
plaining bitterly of my doing so, and declared that I should 
have printed a certain letter of his at the same time. I wrote 
him in reply that I would be pleased to make public our entire 
correspondence, including a personal letter which he had 
written me under date of June 26, in which he assured me 
of his deep appreciation of my work, both as Comptroller of 
the Currency and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and so forth. He replied July 17, objecting to my making 
public his letter of June 26, 1922, expressing unqualified 
commendation of my work as comptroller and member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but I wrote him in answer on July 
22 that I felt it entirely proper under the circumstances for 
me to make public our complete correspondence on the subject. 
I therefore hand you herewith copies of my letters to Governor 
Wellborn of May 26, June 10, June 24, June 29, July 15, and 
July 22, and Governor Wellborn's letters to me of June 1, June 
20, July 8, and July 17, but I omit at the present time, at 
Governor Wellborn’s earnest request, the publication of his 
letter to me of June 26, commending my work as a member 
of the Reserve Board and as Comptroller of the Currency, 
although, if the occasion in my judgment should at any time 
call for it, I will make that letter public also. 

The correspondence gives a view of some of the inside opera- 
tions, methods, and practices of the Federal reserve system, 
especially of one of the Federal reserve banks, which I believe 
is of real interest to the public, especially in connection with 
the recent activities of the 12 Federal reserve banks in dis- 
tributing throughout the country more than 140,000 copies of a 
Senate speech which contains, as you have openly pointed out 
on the floor of the Senate, and as the authorities of the several 
reserve banks are presumed to have known, before visseminat- 
ing it, so many inaccurate and wholly incorrect statements 
concerning the operation and policy of these same banks. 

With high regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


“All progress of the human race and of individuals is based on under- 
standing of our blunders. My hope is to expose and explain blunders 
that have been made, to try to make them so thoroughly understood 
that they will not be repeated or continued.” (John Skelton Williams, 
in address at Augusta, Ga., July 14, 1921.) 

FAVORITISM, EXTRAVAGANCE, AND EXTORTION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 

THE FEDERAL Reserve SYSTEM—OUR FEDERAL Reserve SYSTEM A 


NATIONAL BLESSING; Irs MISMANAGEMENT A PUBLIC CALAMITY— 


AVERAGE OF 68 PER CENT INTEREST EXACTED ON $50,000 BY RESERVE 

BANK FROM SMALL COUNTRY BANK WITH $25, CAPITAL— ABOUT 

Same Time Two BIG SPECULATIVE BANKS IN CITY ARE FAVORED WITH 

12 GROSSLY EXCEEDING THEIR NORMAL QUOTA, AT AVERAGE 

NTEREST CLOSH TO 6 PER CENT—FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS SCAT- 

TER BROADCAST, AT PUBLIC EXPENSE, UNTRUE AND MISLEADING STATE- 

MENTS CONCERNING RESERVE BANK OPERATIONS. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Register of May 20, 1922, printed what 
purported to be extracts from an address delivered in Mobile 
before the Alabama Bankers’ Association by Governor Well- 
born, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, containing sev- 
eral important statements so directly contrary to established 
facts, and so misleading to the public, that I thought it proper 
to write Governor Wellborn on May 26, 1922, to ask if he had 
been correctly quoted. The newspaper had represented Gover- 
nor Wellborn as saying, inter alia, that the so-called “ pro- 
gressive interest rates” (under which the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank had charged as high as 874 per cent to a member bank) 
had not been applied on any paper issued for “ agricultural 
purposes,” and he also declared that from January 1, 1920, to 
January 1, 1921, the reserve banks “extended their accommo- 
dations to member banks around $1,000,000,000." He then 
added: “I challenge the severest critic of the Federal reserye 
system to successfully refute the statement.” 

Governor Wellbern replied to my letter on June 1, 1922, and 
admitted that both of his statements which I had challenged 
were inaccurate. (I shall be pleased to send, upon request, to 
those desiring them, complete copies of my letter to Governor 
Wellborn of May 26, 1922, and his reply of June 1, 1922.) 

In his answer the governor of the Atlanta Reserve Bank as- 
serts that he had “inadvertently” omitted to state that the 
paper issaed for agricultural purposes exempted from the pro- 
gressive rate was limited to the “capital and surplus” of the 
borrowing bank, and that in declaring the reserve banks had 
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“extended” their accommodations around $1,000,000,000 he 
had not referred to the increase in accommodations but to the 
total accommodations granted, and then explaining that he had 
made an error of $2,000,000,000, and he should have stated that 
the total accommodations granted, instead of being “ around 
one billion,” had been “around three billion.” About three- 
fourths of his letter, however, was devoted to an effort to 
show, first, that the Federal Reserve Board, by refusing the 
Atlanta bank’s request for the abolition of the progressive rate 
on August 31, 1920 (some weeks before the bank had imposed 
the barbarous rates it subsequently exacted), had “held us” 
(Atlanta Reserve Bank) “chained to the rocks to be preyed 
upon later“ by critics, Claiming that I, as a member of the 
board, was “bound to assume all mistakes, if any, where you 
(I) participated in its deliberations,” and second, that as I 
had praised the Federal reserve system and its “ functioning” 
in my annual report as Comptroller of the Currency, dated 
December 6, 1920, I could not now consistently criticize the 
mismanagement of that system, Governor Wellborn’s claims 
and criticisms are fully covered in my reply, which follows. 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


(Letter from John Skelton Williams to the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta.) 


RICHMOND, VA., June 10, 1922. 
Mr. M. B. WELLBORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Dear GOVERNOR WELLBORN: Your letter of the Ist instant in 
response to mine to you of May 26 has been read with interest 
and concern. It causes me to fear that you have not studied 
closely the facts ahd figures of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports and statements, or have studied them so assiduously that 
you have become confused regarding their meanings. Know- 
ing your usual care and accuracy in statements on important 
matters and the clarity of your mind, I am forced to believe 
that one of the two conditions I have suggested must explain 
the remarkable position in which you have put yourself by 
your address at Mobile, as published in the newspaper I saw, 
and your explanation or elucidation of it in your letter to me. 


GOVERNOR WELLBORN MAKES A SLIP OF A BILLION DOLLARS. 


If in that address you intended the word “extended,” as 
applied to accommodations by Federal reserve banks to member 
banks in the year from January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, to 
mean “allowed” or “granted,” you understated the amount, 
as you tell me, and as the undisputed records show, by more 
than a billion dollars, which is a respectable sum worthy of 
consideration and recollection. If you intended it, as I under- 
stood it, to mean “increased,” or expanded,“ you overstated 
the amount by about three-quarters of a billion dollars—also a 
respectable sum. 

Hither way, it seems to me, the error is so considerable as to 
impair very seriously the credibility of any assertions on this 
subject you may present. My understanding of what you meant, 
I respectfully submit, is justified by the context of your remarks 
as published. Accepting myself as a person of average and 
usual intelligence, I think I might fairly suppose that the im- 
pression of your meaning made on my mind was made also on 
the minds of many of your hearers and the readers of the news- 
paper reports. 

REFRAINS FROM MAKING PURLIC CORRECTION 

EXPOSED. 

For that reason I asked your attention to the statements pub- 
lished as coming from you. I felt that I might assume your 
purpose not only to be accurate but to give the public accurate 
information and, therefore, might reasonably expect that when 
informed that your statements had been or might be miscon- 
strued you would hasten to make clear what you did mean and 
what the reserve banks actually did in the year 1920, that you 
would write me such an elucidation, and that you would 
straighten, publicly, the misunderstanding the newspapers ap- 
pear to have had or had given their readers. I regret that no 
correction has been forthcoming. 

My interpretation of your meaning perhaps was based partly 
on the fact that you appeared to follow so closély the statement 
of a very able and distinguished, but very sadly misled, United 
States Senator to whose speech in the Senate in defense of the 
course of the Federal Reserve Board you have given wide cir- 
culation. There can be no possible misunderstanding of this 
gentleman's meaning. He spoke, referring, apparently, to this 
same year 1920, to which you refer, of the expansion in Federal 
reserve credits aggregating nearly $1,000,000,000 within the 12 
months’ period of falling prices, 
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He named the same amount you named and alluded, it seems, 
to the same year to which you alluded. I submit it was natural 
for me te assume that you intended to convey by your word 
“extended” precisely the same meaning he had conveyed, un- 
mistakably, by the word expansion.“ I had showed you when 
you called at my office with Chairman McCord a month or two 
ago a chart distinctly disproving the Senator’s statement on 
this very point, which also was overwhelmingly disproved by 
another Senator on the floor of the Senate. Substantially the 
only variation you made from the Senator’s contradicted and 
disproved statement was to say that the billion dollars of credit 
had been “extended” instead of “ expanded,” and it now ap- 
pears vou should have said the credit “extended ” was more 
than $2,000,000,000. 

DISTORTERS OF STATEMENTS COMPARED TO MACBBTH’S WITCHES. 

Without intending to be discourteous, I can not avoid: being 
reminded. that the business interests of the country, suffering so 
cruelly in that year 1920 for lack of credit which one gentleman 
says was “ expanded.” and another says was “ extended,” might 
have applied the remark of Macbeth of the witches: 

“And be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to the ear, 

But break it to our hope.” 

In. giving widespread circulation, as I am informed you did, 
to the speech of the Senator above referred to, who had been 
so gravely misled by some one, you have placed yourself in a 
serious position. Obviously the Senator who made that speech 
had been deceived by unworthy informants—had he been better 
informed he would not have made such statements—but you 
had not been deceived. You knew officially that vital state- 
ments in the speech of the Senator referred to were untrue, and 
yet you gave widespread currency to them. 

FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS DELIBERATELY AND ENOWINGLY GIVE CIRCcU- 
LATION ro BRRONEOUS AND MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the United States 
Senate on June 8, 1922, adopted unanimously a resolution call- 
ing upon the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to furnish the 
Senate a list of the names and addresses of all citizens in Ala- 
bama—before whose bankers’ association you also made your 
misleading speech—to whem copies of the Senator's speech, 
abeve referred to, were sent by you, and also how much money 
was expended in thus. printing and distributing that incorreet 
and erroneous. document, which you knowingly sent broadcast. 

I am sorry that, like various others who have undertaken to 
defend and uphold the policies and course of the board, you 
use, in your speeches and elsewhere, so many words and so 
much space in endeayors to assail my action and, by implica- 
tion, to impugn my motives. This is unpleasantly like the 
old trick of attacking the Commonwealth's attorney in default 
of other defense. Thus far, I may say, incidentally, the most 
energetic theorizing and ingenuity have fai-:d to develop a 
motive in me so satisfactory to these assailants as to tempt 
them even to suggest it definitely. Perhaps their failure is 
explained by the simple fact that they have assumed that my 
motives. must be evil and can not by any possibility be good. 
Imagination, apparently, has failed to grasp the possibility 
that I really may be trying to do a public service by pointing 
out errors and wrongs that have been committed with the hope 
that repetition of them may be avoided hereafter. 

As a matter of fact, however, my motives and my actions 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board are absolutely im- 
material and irrelevant in this discussion, except to myself. 
Let anybody who finds pleasure or relief in the process assume 
that my motives are the worst and that I connived at, or aided 
in, all the wrongdoing of the board. That assumption can have 
no possible bearing on the real question, That question is 
whether the policies and methods of the Federal Reserve Board 
and banks in 1920 were wrong and responsible for so much of 
the strain to which the commerce of the country was subjected 
and the many instances of ruin and irreparable loss which 
attended the process of readjustment of business. 

EFFORTS TO CONFUSE TH? CLEAR-CUT ISSUE WILL FAI. 

Yet, to keep the record straight and to prevent assertions 
regarding myself from winning acceptance as true because al- 
lowed to go unchallenged, I am compelled to answer and refute 
in some detail misleading statements regarding myself in my 
own behalf, just as I am impelled by sense of duty to answer 
and refute misleading statements regarding the general ad- 
ministration of the Federal reserve system in behalf of the 
publie and the future. The more important general issues 
must be taken up first, however. 

I understand you to tell me, in your letter to me referred to, 
that another statement attributed to you in the newspaper 


reports of your address I saw is a misunderstanding of your 
meaning or an error. You are reported as having said that in 
the summer of 1920 you took the precaution to exempt from 
operation of the repressive and oppressive progressive rates 
charged for accommodations all borrowings of member banks 
for agricultural purposes.” What you intended to say, you tell 
me, was that you exempted such borrowings or accommodations 

“up to capital and surplus.” This difference is rather im- 

portant, inasmuch as exemption limited to capital and surplus 

would apply to but a minor portion of many banks’ legitimate 
and necessary borrowings, in many instances to one-fifth or 
one-sixth or even one-seventh of their borrowings. 

GOVERNOR WELLBORN TOLD ALABAMA BANKERS’ CONVENTION 6 PER CENT 
HAD BEEN MAXIMUM CHARGED ON DISCOUNTS FOR AGRICULTURAL PUR- 
POSES—OFFICIAL FIGURES INDICATE 874 PER CENT WAS BXACTED. 

It is not hard for the public to see that charging on a loan 
for agricultural purposes 60 per cent, 70 per cent, and 874 per 
cent is very different from limiting your charges on such paper 
to 6 per cent per annum, as you boldly assured the Alabama 
bankers in your Mobile address you had done. j 

Of course, it was impossible for me to know what you 
intended to say or what the newspapers omitted from what 
you did say, just as it was impossible for me to know that 
when you spoke of “extending” a billion dollars of credit in 
1920 you meant to refer to and include the two billions allowed 
before that year. You can see, and I understand you to con- 
cede now, that the statements attributed to you in the nows- 
paper reports of your address, and what you now admit you 
made, were unirue and misleading on vitally important points 
of a vitally important question of vast and direct concern to 
the business interests and the general public. 

I trust you will agree that, seeing such publication and 
having the real facts in my possession, my duty as a citizen 
demanded that I file a protest and call for correction. If by 
any means, or through any misunderstanding or misconception, 
appearance of public appreval of the course of the Federal 
reserve management is obtained, similar management may con- 
tinue, with-the result of disaster and destruction worse than 
we already have seen and felt. 

This duty of protest and correction is made the more im- 
perative by the determined, systematic effort apparently being 
made in Congress, through newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try, and by addresses from persons supposed to be well informed, 
and propaganda in other forms to prove that the system has 
been wisely and faithfully conducted and its machinery and 
resources have been used in the best possible way. 

PROPAGANDA BY FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS MISINPORMING THE PUBLIC 

AND INJURING THE SYSTEM, 

In view of facts painfully evident to all, the inevitable con- 
sequence of this propaganda must be to shake public confidence 
in the entire system, causing the conclusion that if the system 
was used in the best possible way and failed to avert the dire 
consequences that came under its operation, it must be a 
hindrance rather than a help, a curse rather than the blessi 
it was intended to be and should be and, properly administere 
unquestionably would be. 

I am doing all I can to strengthen public confidence in the 
system by proving, as I think I have proved incontestably, 
that its partial and disastrous failure at the very pinch and 
the supreme moment of test and emergency was not caused by 
defect in the system itself, either in its theory or tts plan, 
and was caused by misuse of it and the stubborn blunders of 
those to whom its management had been intrusted. 

Let us consider a little more in detail a claim you make 
that figures which you have from the Reserve Board “show 
an expansion of $472,000,000 in discounts for the year 1920,” 
and you add that This in itself conclusively shows that there 
was no contraction of loans, but on the contrary a very large 
increase.” I consider that statement very misleading. 
DENIALS OF CREDIT CONTRACTION PUTILE—DEPLATION CRUELLY DRASTIC. 

While you “parade” the claim that in the year 1920 there 
was an increase in “discounts” by the reserve system of 
$472,000,000, you withhold the fact that in another class of 
credits or accommodations by the reserve system, namely, in 
purchased paper,” there was, in the same year 1920, an actual 
contraction of $320,000,000. 

Furthermore, in order to show an increase“ you combine 
the first five months of 1920, while prices were still going up 
or had remained stable, with the last seven months when the 
great fall in prices was under way. The fact is that the great 
collapse in prices in this country practically began in May or 
June, 1920. It received its impetus when the reserve system 
between May 28, 1920, and June 25, 1920, called in or con- 
tracted credits for that one month over $107,000,000, and be- 
gan exerting pressure all along the line, From May 28, 1920, 
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to January 28, 1921, the actual contraction in Federal reserve 
credits, according to the official figures given out by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was $315,857,000, and from January 28, 
1921, to August 31, 1921, while prices were tumbling ‘ieavily, 
there was a further contraction of $1,094,919,000. 

The shrinkage in outstanding credits of the Federal reserve 
system from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, amounted to 
$1,410,776,000. And from May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, 
the actual shrinkage was $2,005,149,000. 

These figures show whether there was “inflation” or “ de- 
flation” in credits by the reserve banks in the period of the 
great fall in prices. You will hardly deny the figures, although 
they contrast rather vividly with yours. 

STATEMENTS OF RESERVE BANK GOVERNOR SPECIOUS BUT DISINGENUOUS. 


My letter to you of May 26 showed that the total increase in 
amount of accommodations granted by tue 12 reserve banks 
between January 2, 1920, and December 30, 1920, was only 
$169,018,000, not $472,000,000, as a layman, not knowing that 
the word “discounts” did not include “bought paper, which 
was really one form of “discounts,” would naturally infer from 
your statement. Moreover, there was an increase in credits 
granted from January 30, 1920, to May 28, 1920, of over $200,- 
000,000, and in that period the prices of commodities remained 
stable or advanced. 

It was only by eliminating one class of “ discounts ” or credits 
in which there was a heavy shrinkage of about $320,000,000 in 
the period that you were able to figure, as you claim, an ex- 
pansion of $472,000,000 in “discounts” for the year 1920, 
omitting items in which there was a heavy shrinkage. 

During the summer of 1920 loans were being called in right 
and left by the reserve system, and although many banks pre- 
viously accommodated were being made to pay up other banks 
which had not previously been borrowing were allowed mod- 
erate accommodations. 

UNFAIR EFFORTS TO SUPPRESS VITAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The whole atmosphere at that time was so surcharged with 
the deflation ” propaganda that many leading and experienced 
men were apprehensive of a panic. On July 28, 1920, I gave 
to the press a reassuring statement calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board had an unused lending 
power at that time of about $750,000,000. The reaction from 
that statement from all parts of the country was exceedingly 
salutary and beneficent, and I have been assured that my 
statement at that time had been most helpful in averting a still 
_ more acute situation or panic. However, my colleagues on the 
Federal Reserve Board, save one, and the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York became quite incensed 
over my reassuring and encouraging publication and complained 
that I was interfering with their wzell-laid deflation schemes 
and plans, which, subsequent events proved, were so ruinous to 
the country. 

Now, as to your attempts to excuse or palliate the inhuman 
interest rates charged in certain instances by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

GOVERNOR WELLBORN CHARGES THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD HELD HIM 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES “ CHAINED TO THE ROCKS TO BE PREYED UPON.” 
In extenuation of exactions imposed by you under your so- 

called “progressive-rate system“ you claim that that plan 
was approved by the Federal Reserve Board at a meeting 
which I attended in May, 1920, and that when a request from 
the Atlanta reserve bank for permission to abolish the “ pro- 
gressive rate“ was presented on August 31, 1920, I was present 
at the meeting and did not vote in favor of its termination, 
and that therefore I held you “chained to the rocks to be 
preyed upon later” by your critics. 

It is not important whether I was or was not present at that 
meeting, and that point is not essential, for up to that time— 
August 31, 1921—the barbarous and unconscionable rates sub- 
sequently imposed by your bank had not been applied. It 
was not until the latter part of September, 1920, that you 
charged a country bank in Alabama 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
and 70 per cent, and as high as 874 per cent for the use of 
Federal reserve funds. 

; THE “ BIRDS OF PREY.” 


I am very willing to let the public decide which was the 
“bird of prey“ —the reserve bank which was devouring the en- 
trails of the struggling country bank by exacting from it un- 
conscionable and ruinous interest all the way from 50 per cent 
to 871 per cent on accommodations“ amounting to twice the 
capital of the country bank, or whether the vulture was the 
little bank which was forced to pay those extortionate rates 
to the reserve bank, although the little bank was lending money 
at that very time to its farmer customers at about 8 per cent 
per annum, 


A FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CHARGED INTEREST SIX TIMES AS HIGH AS WAS 
CHARGED BY ANY GOVERNMENT BANK IN ANY OTHER CIVILIZED COUNTRY 
ON EARTH. 

The official records show that you exacted, sir, in the guise of 
interest from the small country bank referred to, an aver- 
age of over 69 per cent per annum on over $50,000, a rate more 
than siw times as great as the maximum charged by the Govern- 
ment banks of any other civilized country on earth—during that 
period, or at any time, as far as I have been able to discover, 
and you now have the effrontery to boast of the “ sympathetic 
attitude“ of Federal reserve officials toward farmers and other 
borrowers ! 

I am sure you will not deny these figures. If you do, I shall 
have to confront you with your own signed confession that you 
did exact the inhuman interest rates stated by me. However, 
as you lay such emphasis on my presence or absence from a 
certain board meeting, I am glad to take this opportunity to get 
the true facts on this point in the record. 

In the first place, I do not believe that I was present at the 
August 31, 1920, meeting to which you refer. In the steno- 
graphic report of proceedings before the Agricultural Joint Com- 
mission Congressman MILLS claimed that the records show that 
I had been present. I told him that if the record did show me 
present, I did not care to dispute it, but I informed the com- 
mission that I had no recollection of any such occasion and 
called attention to the fact that frequently matters were taken 
up by the board after I had been excused from meetings in 
order to give time to more urgent matters demanding my care 
in the comptroller's office. 

Subsequently Chairman Anderson, of the commission, in- 
formed me that the records—the stenographie report of the 
hearing—showed that I was not present at the meeting of 
August 31, 1920, when the request of the Atlanta bank for per- 
mission to abolish the progressive rate was acted upon, and it 
was Chairman Anderson himself who, when his attention was 
called to the matter, inserted in the transcript of the proceed- 
ings before the commission the note which says, on page 174, 
that “the record shows that Mr. Williams was not present at 
the meeting of August 31, 1920.” 

Subsequently Chairman Anderson wrote me that the minutes of 
the reserve board, as it was claimed they then stood, indicated 
that I was present, and therefore he directed that the official 
record of the minutes of the meeting, as quoted by Representa- 
tive Murs, which in the stenographic report originally sub- 
mitted to me read “Mr. Williams was absent” should be 
changed, and that was done. 


said: 

“Please note that both the stenographer’s report and the 
galley proof which were sent me some time after your letter 
of August 16. above referred to, report clearly in regard to the 
August 31 meting that Mr. Williams was absent.“ 

“ My letter to you of September 3, 1921, in which I returned 
the galley proof, which also contained, in the body of the testi- 
mony on proof 68 LG, the statement: 

„The record shows that Mr. Williams was not present at the 
meeting of August 31, 1920. 

“TI, of course, assumed from your letter of August 16 and 
the notation above quoted, that the question of my absence at 
the meeting referred to had been duly checked up and that the 
stenographie report that I was absent was correct. I do not 
believe that I was present at that meeting. I was quite sur- 
prised to-day to find in part 13 of the hearing, page 173, that 
since my return to you of the stenographic report and the 
galley proof that the tert was changed to read ‘ Mr. Williams 
was present,’ instead of ‘Mr. Williams was absent.’ ” 

And in another letter to Chairman Anderson, October 18, 
1921, I had said: 

“In view of the conflict in testimony concerning the Federal 
Reserve Board meeting of August 31, 1920, as to which the 
extract of the minutes read by Congressman Mrs on August 
2, as shown by the stenographic record, reported me ‘ absent’ 
from that meeting and the subsequent claim of the reserve 
board that the minutes showed me to be ‘present,’ I will 
greatly appreciate it if you could, without embarrassment, pro- 
cure and send me, as requested in my letter to you of the 14th 
instant, a certified copy of the entire minutes of that meeting.” 

Chairman Anderson wrote me under date of October 22, 1921: 

“T have asked the Federal Reserve Board to furnish the com- 
mission with a certified copy of the record of the proceedings of 
the board meeting of August 31, 1920.” 

But from that day to this I have heard nothing further from 
him on this subject—and I am more fixed than ever in my be- 
lief as expressed to the commission that I was not present at 
the meeting when that subject came up and never at any time 
voted against the abolition of the progressive rate. 


In a letter to Chairman Anderson, October 14, 1921, I had 
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RESERVE BOARD TWICE VOTES DOWN MR. WILLIAMS’S MOTIONS TO LIMIT 
INTEREST RATES CHARGED MEMBER BANKS TO 10 PER CENT OR LESS. ^ 
Will also add that, althongh my colleagues on the reserve 
board voted down my resolution offered about the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, to prevent the exaction of anything over 6 per cent, 
and another resolution limiting charges to 10 per cent by any 


reserye bank in any district, I can hardly conceive that they 


would have voted at any time to approve such rates as those 
which were charged and collected by the Atlanta Reserve Bank 
in certain notorious instances. It was not until January, 1921, 
that 1 discovered that your bank had charged, in September, 
1920, over 60 per cent, 80 per cent, and 873 per cent on loans, 
and by that time the progressive rate had been abolished by 
the Atlanta Reserve Bank, the progressive rate in that district 
having been rescinded by the board in November, 1920. 

I can not see how you can restrain the blush of shame for 
collecting such unconscionable rates. When you found that the 
“ progressive” rate plan yielded such results you should have 
notified the board at once. It seems inconceivable that the 
board under such conditions would have allowed such rates to 
be continued. Yet when I discovered later on that extortion- 
ate rates were still being charged and demanded of the board, 
first in letters and then in public addresses, that they should 
abolish ull progressive rates and reimburse the sufferers, they 
refused to act for some months, until an aroused public opinion 
forced them to make restitution. 

In your efforts to establish character for the management of 
the reserve system and to justify its administration you appeal 
to the commendation of the system itself contained in my annual 
report as Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1920, sub- 
mitted under date of December 6, 1920. 


RESERVE OFFICIALS SEEK TO DEFEND THEIR CONDUCT BY APPEALS TO 
COMPTROLLER’S COMMENDATION IN HIS 1920 REPORT. 


I noticed also in some newspaper 4 few days ago extensive 
quotations taken from the same report by Gevernor Harding 
in his effort to establish character; but your arguments, and his, 
are fully answered by my statement before the Joint Congres- 
sional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, of which you are 
doubtless well informed, for you refer in your letter specifically 
to that testimony. On pages 124-125 of that report appears the 
following clear and categorical statement which I think dissi- 
pates and destroys your claims. I said to the commission: 

“ I have stated, clearly and repeatedly, that the curbing efforts 
of the board and of the reserve banks were, for part of the time 
in the past two years, distinctly helpful and beneficial in re- 
straining inflation and in stabilizing values. But when the up- 
ward movement was halted, and the downward rush of prices 


‘set in, the Federal Reserve Board, whether from inertia or from 


an inability to comprehend the meaning of events and the radi- 
cally changed conditions, distinctly failed in the supreme trial. 

“The lack of sympathy displayed by the board, and its ap- 
parent impotence to meet courageously and resourcefully a situ- 
ation demanding instant and sagacious action was in my opinion 
unpardonable. 

“J am convinced that if the Federal Reserve Board had 
heeded the urgent suggestions, recommendations, and warnings 
contained in my clear-cut letters and memoranda of August 9, 


1920, October 21, 1920, and December 28, 1920, and had revised 


its policies and methods to meet and respond to the great 
changes which had already taken place and were going on in 
the world of business and finance, that it could, as I said in my 
Washington address on April 15, 1921, ‘have saved us from a 
fall so precipitate and smashing, and from much of the distress 
‘and ruin through which we have been dragged. It could have 


made the shrinkage of values more gradual and uniform instead | 


of violent and sporadic, could have helped strongly to keep the 
circulating currents of commerce at more even flow, so that the 
losses of each producer might be offset by reasonable reduction 
in the cost of what he must consume.’ 

RESERVE BOARD DEAF TO REMONSTRANCES AGAINST ITS FATAL POLICIES. 


“On December 28, 1920, in advocating a liberalization of 


policies, I had said, inter alia: 


„Events, developments, and conditions warn us to remember 
that a stoppage too sudden may be disastrous as an explosion, 
that an unyielding barrier thrust into the path of a runaway 
machine may only hasten wreckage and assure a smash which 
skillfully regulated guidance might prevent. 

„Two months of actual experience which have elapsed since 
my letter to you of October 18, 1920, was written tend to inten- 
sify rather than diminish my fears for the immediate future.’ 

“The Reserve Board, however, refused to act favorably upon 
the urgent recommendations for more liberal policies made by 
me aS a member, and also by many of the best minds in the 
financial and business world, and the great decline in values 
went on. I am happy to note, however, that the board, moved, 
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presumably by the force of an aroused public opinion, has been 


at last compelled to change and to put into effect lower interest 
rates and more liberal measures, which, if they had been 


adopted at the time that I urged them upon my colleagues, 


would, I believe, have saved the country from a large part of 
the losses and suffering so needlessly forced upon it.” 2 

Extracts from my report as Comptroller of the Curremey for 
1920 have been assiduously distributed far and wide by Gov- 
ernor Harding and the Federal reserve officials who have been 
criticized by me, and diligent efforts have been made to secure 
8 indorsements from newspapers based upon my state- 
men 
AN EDITOR OF NEW YORK NEWSPAPER, PARTICULARLY ACTIVE IN DEFEND- 

ING THE RESERVE BOARD, FOUND ON PAY ROLLS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 

SERVE SYSTEM. 

A New York paper, one of whose editors I am advised has 
been for some time past on the pay roll of the reserve system, 
some weeks after my testimony before the Agricultural Com- 
mission, printed an editorial claiming that the excerpts from 
my annual report furnished “an adequate reply” to Reserve 
Board critics. Promptly upon reading that editorial I ad- 
dressed a communication to the editor of the paper, and as they 
apply equally as well to certain comments in your letter as to 
the editorial referred to, I take the liberty of quoting here the 
following extracts from my letter to the editor: 

Governor Harding, speaking at Charlotte, N. C., on Septem- 
ber 22, quoted from the last annual report made by me to the 
Congress—for the fiscal year ending October 81, 1920, dated 


December 6, 1920, and submitted to Congress early in February, 


1921—in which, in reviewing the work of the Federal reserve 
system in the past, I spoke in warmly earnest terms of the 
Federal reserve act and the great work which it had done, espe- 
cially under the wise, conservative, and forward-looking influ- 


ence during the entire period of the war of Secretary McAdoo, 


and for more than a year after the armistice with the strong 
and beneficial authority of Secretary Grass. Unfortunately, for 
more than 18 months past the board has been without the saiu- 
tary dominance and help of either of those leaders and has 


suffered from their absence. 


“You republished these extracts used by Governor Harding in 
his speech, and you describe them as ‘An adequate reply’ to all 
that has been said by myself and others against the administra- 
tion of the law and the system by the board. I have not changed 
my opinion of the law or of its earlier administration. * * * 

“Tf an engineer was accused of wrecking a train on Septem- 
ber 20 by flagrant disregard of signals, I submit that evidence 
that he had taken the same train safely through a storm on 
September 18, two days before, would not be ‘An adequate reply. 
It seems to me that the fact that the system brought us safely 


through the war and through the 12 or 18 months following, 
and then failed to bring us through the period of readjustment 


since the spring of 1920 safely and without the ruin of which we 
now see so many evidences on all sides is strong if not con- 
clusive proof of mismanagement. When a machine functions 
perfectly in its first tests and then, bereft of certain strong and 


guiding influences, fails, we must suspect faulty operation and 


management rather than defects in the machine itself. 

“No one can contend that results have been pleasant or sat- 
isfactory since inflation was halted. To advert to the simile 
used by Governor Harding in his letter to me of January 13, 
1921, in which he said: ‘ We hold that the shrinkage which has 
taken place is somewhat analogous to that which occurs when a 
balloon is punctured and the gas escapes,’ let me emphasize here 
my reply in which I remonstrated against ‘puncturing’ the 
balloon and bringing it to earth to collapse and ruin; urging 
that we should endeavor to effect a safe landing by the intelli- 
gent use of ballast and valve ropes. 

“Governor Harding seems to agree with me that the system 
is as nearly perfect as the human mind can devise. When he 
concedes that, he forces on us the conclusion that the system 
has not been properly used. 

“The official records show that as far back as January, 1920, 
I protested earnestly against the manner in which the funds of 
the system were being used to feed the fires of speculation, and 
remonstrated against the prodigal way in which the funds of 
the system were being dispensed to certain favored interests. 

“In July and August, 1920, from my post as comptrolier and 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, I saw vividly the dangers 
of the situation and gave warning to my colleagues. I could 
quote for you page after page of letters from August 20, in- 
ereasing in earnestness and vehemence, until my retirement in 
March, 1921, urging that the situation was critical and dan- 
gerous, beseeching that the process of compulsory deflation be 
slackened and modified to meet changed conditions. 

“While I was preparing my report for Congress in the 
autumn and winter of 1920 I was, at the same time, remon- 
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strating energetically against the policies by which the board 
was guiding its actions. I could not know and was unwilling 
to believe that the board would persist in those policies in the 
face of cumulating evidence of the destruction and demoraliza- 
tion which they were causing. 

“My arguments with the board were against the methods in 
use, especially in certain sections of the country which were en- 
couraging speculation and usury which should have been re- 
strained or discouraged and were restraining production and 
actual useful commerce and business which should have been 
fostered and encouraged. 

“Tt is not my purpose or aim to injure or punish anybody, 
or to offend or ruffle anybody’s sensibilities. My plain pur- 
pose is to make clear as possible to the public and to those in 
authority what I regard as the disastrous mistakes and mis- 
uses of the splendid machine and system so that repetition of 
those mistakes may be avoided. For that reason I ask your 
indulgence to this contribution to the evidence and arguments 
in the case. 

REPENTANCE AND REFORMATION NEEDED. 

In my view the only ‘adequate reply’ possible for Governor 
Harding and the Reserve Board is recognition of the errors of 
the past and intelligent study of the varying seasonal, territo- 
rial, and special needs of the country’s commerce and varia- 
tion and flexibility of policy and method to meet those needs 
impartially, courageously, and adequately, without fear and 
without favor. 

“ Consideration which should be based on plain facts, clear 
reasoning, and actual needs is clouded, and I think degraded, 
by attempts to obtrude upon it the familiar dodge of the police- 
court lawyer, endeavoring to discredit and put on the de- 
fensive the accusing witness, and the equally familiar trick of 
the cheap politician so juggling and garbling quotations and 
dates as to make an utterance based upon one condition to 
apply to an opposite condition, 

“I am not skilled in such controversial arts and have no 
ambition to acquire them. All I want and ask in this regard 
is that we have such intelligent and faithful management of 
the Federal reserve system as will facilitate business and make 
our country prosperous everywhere, with our financial and com- 
mercial establishments safe and hopeful. Results and condi- 
tions prove that we have not had such management. I am con- 
tributing what I can to make sure that we shall have it soon 
and always, not only in one locality or section but throughout 
our whole country.” 

You appear to claim that in commending in my report as 
Comptroller of the Currency of December 6, 1920, the “ func- 
tioning ” of the Federal reserve system in a certain period, that 
I thereby gave a clean bill of health to its management and 
administration; but I must respectfully differ with you there. 
It is quite conceivable that the wonderful machinery of the 
steamship Olympic might “function” admirably on a trip 
across the ocean and yet be wrecked on the rocks by incompe- 
tent, drunken, or faithless officers responsible for steering her. 

FEDERAL RESERVE OFWICIAL’S CONCEPTION OF A “ SYMPATHRTIC 

ATTITUDE.” 

In answer to your statements as to the “sympathetic atti- 
tude” of Federal reserve officials I will conclude my letter by 
quoting the following extract from an address I delivered in 
April, 1921, before the People’s Reconstruction League in Wash- 
ington : 

“Precisely in point with what I have been saying and as 
illustration as what I may call callous, if not the brutal, atti- 
tude of some of our officials, let me read you a paragraph or 
two from the New York financial article printed in the news- 
papers the day before yesterday. 

“The writer of the article said: 

From a talk I had to-day with one of the important officials 
of the Federal reserve bank here it appears that there is a con- 
sensus of opinion among the different governors of the Federal 
reserve banks favoring a continuation of present policies despite 
the criticism heard from all quarters for lower interest rates 
and withdrawal of pressure to force payment of outstanding 
loans. There are three general policies which might be adopted, 
it was pointed out. 

“One would be to ease up on interest rates, but that policy, 
with the heavy inflow of gold, it was argued, might result in a 
renewal of dangerous speculation and inflation. 

Another policy might be adopted that would result in put- 
ting on still more pressure, thus cleaning up the after mar mess 
in @ hurry and getting it over. But if that course were adopted, 
it was pointed out, “we would be a long time in picking up the 
pieces caused by the many forced failures.” 

“* By far the best plan, it was argued, was the one now being 
followed, which permits continuous but moderate liquidation.’ 


It must be noted that the only objection mentioned by the 
‘important official’ of the Federal reserve bank quoted to the 


plan for ‘putting on still more pressure’ was not the cruel in- 


justice, the disregard of every principle for which the Federal 

reserve Measure was created which it would involve, but the 

probability that they ‘would be a long time in picking up the 

pieces —1. e, the dead bodies caused by the many forced 

failures.’ 

ONE PLAN FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIAL SAYS WAS DISCUSSDD WAS, 
EFFECT, A PRELIMINARY MASSACRE OF BUSINESS. 

“One policy ‘might’ cause renewal of dangerous inflation and 
speculation. Another would mean acute panic forced by un- 
skillful or indifferent management or wanton mismanagement of 
the machinery ably devised to give relief and prevent panics. It 
is proposed to check disease and give the doctors and nurses 
surcease from troubles and responsibility by killing all the 
patients in the hospitals, a plan actually under discussion being 
to restore business to general sound condition by a preliminary 
massacre of business, 

“The now prevailing method is supposed to be a compromise 
between these two, and we are told there is a consensus of 
opinion among the governors of the Federal reserve banks to 
let it continue. The suggestions offered by the ‘important 
official’ of the Federal reserve bank quoted above, are, I as- 
sume, a reflection of the attitude of the board, for which I 
can conceive of no excuse, Apparently it has not occurred to 
the board that it may be possible, by anxious and alert vigi- 
lance and careful responsiveness to daily situations and varying 
sectional requirements, to avoid either of the alternatives de- 
Scribed above—delirium on one side, death on another, or a 
sleeping sickness, as at present. 

“The man who put an automobile on the road with steering 
gear set and let it run, or the doctor who failed to adapt his 
treatment to stimulate or retard heart action, as conditions 
indicated, would be liable to indictment for murder. 

“The policy outlined in this newspaper paragraph, as ob- 
tained from a Federal reserve bank official, is precisely that 
against. which I war and against which I hope all of us will 
war. It is the policy of setting the steering gear and letting 
her go; of applying the same treatment to high fever and 
paralysis—the ‘bureau’ method of hard and fixed rules. 

“The Federal reserve system was not intended to be worked 
that way. It presupposes attention, intelligence, fleribility of 
thought in those who operate it, the capacity to feel and under- 
stand and to value the welfare of the country and of each of 
the individuals composing it as more important than oficial 
dignity, pride in an adopted policy, or blind and slavish alle- 
giance to rules by those who first create them, and then ab- 
jectly worship them.” 

“HERO MEDAL” SOUGHT FOR SAVING SOME OF THE PASSENGERS OF 
VESSEL THEY HAD WANTONLY TORPEDORD, 

You have claimed with much fervor that the reserve banks 
are entitled to great credit for saving the lives of numerous 
banks and business houses taroughout the land during the 
period of extreme deflation and contraction which they them- 
selves were so instrumental in bringing upon the country. On 
the other hand, men who are well-informed have likened our 
great Federal reserve system to a magnificent battleship, de- 
signed and built for the protection of the country, its com- 
merce, and all its interests, which, through some colossal blun- 
der, overtakes and torpedoes one of our own merchantmen, 
with thousands of passengers and a precious cargo, and having 
sent the merchant ship to the bottom of the sea, then launches 
lifeboats and picks up some of the drowning passengers. The 
officers of the battleship thereupon solemnly assume the rôle of 
life-savers and after having wrought such terrific destruction 
they brazenly ask Congress to bestow upon them the life- 
saver’s medal for having rescued from the waves some of those 
whom the frightful blunder of those same officers had thrown 
into the jaws of death. 4 

If you expect from the people of this country, when the facts 
are fully known, a reward for such a feat, you will find yourself 
bitterly mistaken. Our people will not scrap that battleship, but 
they will place it under the command of more worthy officers 
and they will visit upon those guilty for such a crime the pun- 
ishment they richly deserve. 

This letter I respectfully commend to your thoughtful con- 
sideration and study; and let me express the hope that in your 
future speeches in defending the management of our great Fed- 
eral reserve system, which is capable of being of such tre- 
mendous value to our whole country and in which you hold so 
important an office, you will be more correct in the presentation 
of your arguments and claims and not stray so far from truth 
and fact. 

Yours very truly, 


IN 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
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“There are many economists who persist in their belief that 
the ruthless policy of deflation adopted by our financial man- 
agers after the war was largely responsible for the great de- 
pression that swept like a plague over the land, and from the 
ravages from which our industries are just beginning to make 
a progressive recovery; * * * there are many well-equipped 
business men, among them our exporters almost to a man, who 
still. maintain that less drastic measures could have been 
adopted, or, at least, applied with less suddenness and se- 
verit ). * 

„„ the Federal Reserve Board was pursuing its policy 
of deflation ruthlessly, and the regional banks, as a result 
thereof, were piling up enormous profits and building gilded 

ces from the sweat of the brow of American business.” 
er 5 World, June 19, 1922, S. S. Fontaine, financial 
itor. 

It seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that four Fed- 
eral reserve banks—New York, Boston, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago—had, before the scandal was made public, planned, and 
tore, with the sanction of the board, proceeding with the erec- 
tion of banking palaces the aggregate cost of which was esti- 
mated, according to the confession made by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its report to the Senate, at $49,878,914. 

This huge sum of money, nearly fifty million dollars, if it 
had been applied to the erection of Federal bonded warehouses 
in the South, together with the warehouses already available, 
would have provided storage for the entire cotton crop of the 
South, or, say, 10,000,000 bales; or, if it had been appropriated 
for the erection of grain elevators and warehouse facilities for 
agricultural products in the West, would have afforded invalu- 
able aid and given infinite benefit and relief to tens of millions 
of our people instead of being squandered on costly banking 
palaces for the sumptuous delectation of four reserve banks, 
An eminent man of very high standing, writing recently from 
the North concerning this scandal, said: 

“If you think the Tweed ring in their days and ways was 
any comparison with the Federal Reserve Board transaction 
you misapprehend the size. I lived in those days and I remem- 
ber their sensations, which were tame when compared with 
these. If only the same men who got after Tweed could get 
after these they would prove an ornament to the generation and 
hace a life estate that would perpetuate the recollections.” 

In connection with the millions of dollars ruthlessly wasted 
by the reserve banks, it is interesting to note that the Reserve 
Board's report to the Senate shows that in the New York Re- 
serre Bank 33, or 80 per cent, of its officers had been given 
salary increases amounting in the aggregate to 340 per cent, 
while the aggregate increase granted to 12 of those officers was 

‘546 per cent. r 

A former member of the Federal Reserve Board, a man of 
ability and broad progressive ideas, with whom I had the konor 
of serving on the board, who had seen its operations on the 
inside and who is also particularly well informed as to the 
credit situation in the West, to whom I had sent a copy of my 
address before the People’s Reconstruction League, in which I 
exposed abuses and errors in the administration of the system 
and called for reform, wrote me, upon its receipt, a letter in 
which he said frankly: 

“ We all feel just as you do.” 


Within the past few weeks a bill has passed Congress by a 
big majority and has been signed by the President which limits 
ihe expenditures which may be made for any one Federal re- 
serre bank building without the express authority of Congress 
to $250,000 ; achich adds an additional member to the board and 
provides for giving the great agricultural interests of the 
couniry representation on that board. 

Much has already been accomplished toward correcting the 
grave abuses in the administration of the Federal reserve sys- 
fem to which attention has been directed, but much still re- 
mains to be done. The power of public opinion, however, when 
once aroused is irresistible. 


In a letter to Mr. Williams from Washington, under date of 
March 18, 1922, a distinguished publicist and author, in re- 
ferring to exposures concerning the mismanagement of the 
Federal reserve system, which he describes as “ startling 
revelations,” said: 

„Here is a national scandal. What is the reason the news- 
papers tgnore it? Believe me, they would not have ignored it 
25 years ago, nor the magazines 15 years ago. The fact of the 
suppression is more momentous than the scandal that is sup- 
pressed, tremendous as that is. These are disquieting condi- 
tions.” 3 


“I ask attention to the important fact that not a single one 
of the many serious criticisms and charges which it has been 
my unpleasant duty, in behalf of our Federal reserve system 
and in the public interest, to make against the administration 
of the reserve system has ever been refuted. They stand to- 
day unshaken and unshakable.“— (John Skelton Williams in 
letter printed in Coneress1onat Recorp December 19, 1921.) 


“Right and wrong are in the nature of things. They are 
not words and phrases. They are in the nature of things, and 
if you transgress the laws laid down, imposed by the nature of 
things, depend upon it, you will pay the penalty.”—(Lord 
Morley.) 

(Copies of other published letters and addresses by Mr, Wil- 
liams in behalf of a better management of the Federal reserve 
nose may be obtained, while the supply lasts, upon applica- 

on. 

The following extracts from an editorial which appeared in 
the columns of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, of 
August 11, 1921, show the effect which an aroused public opinion 
and the revelations made by Mr. Williams in his speech at 
Augusta, Ga., July 15, 1921, and his criticisms and disclosures 
made in preceding months as to the policies and administration 
of the Federal Reserve Board had tn bringing about a reversal 
of those policies and a relaxation in money and crédit conditions: 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FORCED TO REVERSE ITSELF HURRIEDLY 

DRASTICALLY ALL ALONG THE LINE—SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS. 

“Tt had been arranged that Mr. Williams should testify be- 
fore the joint committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives now investigating agricultural conditions, on Tues- 
day, July 26, and Mr. Williams was in Washington prepared 
to go on the stand. He was informed that a postponement until 
the following Tuesday had been decided on. 

“During the intervening week there were some spectacular 
events filled with meaning. The White House, for instance, 
gave out a statement intended to show the accomplishments of 
the administration to date. In that statement emphasis was 
laid, strongly laid, on the fact that a change in the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board had been brought about; that the redis- 
count rate had been forced down, and it was intimated that it 
would be forced still furthed down, * * * 

“A week's delay meant that the Federal Reserve Board could 
come into court, say, with cleaner hands. Likewise it would 
not be the disposition of the investigating committee, we may 
assume, to press the board too hard. provided that before the 
hearing it held, let us say, definite promises from the board that 
it was already quietly correcting some major abuses and could 
show, forsooth, that— 

“(a) It had ordered a return in the Atlanta district of the 
usurious graduated charges made last winter. 

„(b) That it had abandoned the graduated rates entirely. 

„(e) That it was not now coercing State banks. 

„(d) That it would no longer compel indiscriminate liquida- 
tion, etc. 

%) That it had given orders for liberality in financing this 
season’s crops. 

“Instantly, we may say, following news that there would 
be a congressional investigation, the board drew over its lion's 
skin the mantle of a lamb. It would not be able to answer Mr. 
Williams on the date originally set for the hearing, it averred, 
but it could a week later. 

“This significant fact stands out: Mr. Williams, reinforced 
by public opinion from all over the United States, had scored a 
tremendous victory before he even took the witness stand. 
His Augusta speech had forced the issue. 

“Rather than meet it, the board hurriedly and drastically 
reversed itself all along the line. It (a) saw that rediscount 
rates were cut; (b) abandoned the system of graduated rates; 
(e) receded from drastic liquidation of farm products, urging 
the various reserve banks to be liberal hereafter and not to 
force on the market commodities for which only ruinous prices 
could be got. 

“Tf it had not done these things the personnel of the board 
would have dissolved and a new board, responsive to common 
sense and public opinion, would haye sat in its ace. 

“The comment of one Congressman on the situation is very 
enliyhtening. ‘If you accuse the board, he says, ‘of having 
brought about this great debacle, the members deny that they 


AND 


are in any way responsible. But if you congratulate the board 
on having knocked the bottom out of the markets and on haring 
raised the gold reserve ratio to a point that is in itself a 
national scandal, they one and all take off their hats, bow 
solemnly and say, We thank you; we did ERR 
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RICHMOND, VA., May 26, 1922. 


M. B. WELLBORN, Esq., 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 

Dear Governor WELLBORN: Some one has sent me a clipping 
from the Mobile Register of the 20th instant containing what 
purports to be copious extracts from a speech made by you 
before the Alabama Bankers’ Association, devoted in large 
part to the defense of the management and policies of the 
Federal reserve system. The newspaper report quotes you as 
saying: 

“I have attended all the conferences of both governors and 
chairmen with the Federal Reserve Board at Washington, 
and that, therefore, you feel that you are “pretty thoroughly 
posted regarding the policies of the Federal reserve system 
ever since it began operations. 

Your alleged address contains a number of sweeping state- 
ments which are ex y misleading and directly contrary 
to the record and official figures; but I shall not go into them 
all in this letter. My purpose at the moment is to deal with 
a particular statement, as to the accuracy of which you boldly 
challenged criticism. 

As you very well know, I am not and have not been a critic 
of the Federal reserve system, but I am a critic of the ad- 
ministration of that system, and I have denounced its errone- 
ous policies, its extravagance, and its mismanagement, and I 
think I have proved all of my charges. 

Although your challenge is not, therefore, directed to me, I 
shall accept it. The particular statement which you challenge 
critics of the reserve system to refute was this: 

“In view of the fact that the reserve banks extended their 
accommodations to member banks around $1,000,000,000 from 
January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, who has the temerity to 
say that there was a constriction of currency or restriction of 
credit? I challenge the severest critic of the Federal reserve 
system to successfully refute this statement.” 

I deny your statement that the reserye banks “ extended 
their accommodations to member ranks around $1,000,000,000 
from January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921.“ and in support of 
this denial I give you the following figures, taken from the 
official bulletin published by the Federal Reserve Board: 


Total amount of bills discounted and bought 

paper held by all 12 reserve banks January 

2, 1920_ — — 2.808, 818, 000 
Total amount of bills discounted and bought 

paper held by all 12 reserve banks December 

FE ðV OSS Se 7 GOD 


The actual inerease for the period mentioned by 
you! therefore —?! 169, 018, 000 


and not !“ FI. 000,000,000,“ or even approximately, or “around 
51.000, 000.000.“ If these official figures, taken from the Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin, are correct, your statement is grossly 
incorrect and misleading, and I respectfully ask that you in- 
form me whether you have been correctly quoted by the news- 
paper. If you have been correctly quoted I ask that you give 
me the official figures to corroborate your claim that there was 
an expansion of “around $1,000,000,000" in the period men- 
tioned, and give me the source of your authority. 

The dates which I have given above in the first instance was 
“January 2, 1920,“ instead of January 1, 1920.“ and in the 
second instance I give “December 30, 1920,” instead of “ Janu- 
ary 1, 1921,” for the reason that the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
publishes the figures at the close of each week, and I have not 
the exact figures for the precise dates you mention; but the 
difference of a day or, two will make no material change. 

The statements made in your address, as quoted in the news- 
paper, indicate that your remarks and claims apply to the Fed- 
eral reserve system, and not only to a Federal reserve bank. 
How far you intend your sweeping statements to cover other 
Federal reserve banks I do not know; but a speech made by 
Representative Swixe in the House of Representatives on May 
23, 1922, which I have just read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, 
suggests how matters were handled in the twelfth Federal re- 
serve district. Congressman Swine said: 

“I can not understand how men can continue to deny that 
the deflation policy adopted by the Federal Reserve Board was 
not deliberately aimed at the farmers of this country. I was 
present at a meeting of the bankers of southern California, 
held at El Centro, in my district, in the middle of November, 
1920, when W. A. Day, then deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, spoke for the Federal reserve 
bank and delivered the message which he said he was sent 
there to deliver. He told the bankers there assembled that 


they were not to loan to any farmer any money for the purpose 
of enabling the farmer to hold any of his crops beyond harvest 


time. If they did he said the Federal reserve bank would re- 
fuse to rediscount a single piece of paper taken on such a trans- 
action. He declared that all the farmers should sell all of 
their crops at harvest time, unless they had money of their 
own to finance them, as the Federal reserve bank would do 
nothing toward helping the farmers hold back any part of their 
crop, no matter what the condition of the market. 

“Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from Califor- 
nia hear that? 

“Mr. Swine. I did.. 

“The Federal reserve bank deliberately set out to ‘bear’ the 
market. They succeeded so well that they broke the market; 
not only broke the market but broke the farmers as well. We 
there saw the strange spectacle of the farmer citizens of this 
country being ruined by being forced to sell their products on a 
glutted market at less than what it cost to grow them, as a 
direct result of a policy adopted by their own Government, a 
Government created to aid them, not to harass them. I say it 
was criminal, it was damnable for this all-powerful agency of 
our Government to deliberately crucify the farmers of this 
country.“ + œ 

It is unnecessary for me to express here an opinion on the 
question related by Judge Swine, the Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, or on the policies prevalent in that district. My views 
on the administration of the Federal reserve system are well 
known to you. 

Before closing this letter, however, there is another state- 
ment in your speech, as reported, to which I must take excep- 
tion, You are quoted as saying: 

“So far as the farmers were concerned, we at no time denied 
them credit. Our officers and directors recognize that agricul- 
ture is foremost of all industries in this district, and conse- 
quently we have ever been watchful of the needs of the smaller 
member banks which serve directly the farming interests. In 
the summer of 1920, when the progressive rates were in effect, 
we took the precaution to exempt from the operations of the 
progressive-rate schedule borrowings of member banks on paper 
the proceeds of which were used for agricultural purposes. 
This action on our part gave our member banks ample credit to 
take care of their agricultural customers to the fullest extent. 
I desire to call your attention to the sympathetic attitude of 
our board of directors to the farming interests,” 

Despite this statement, which you are quoted as making at 
Mobile to the Alabama Bankers’ Association, the official records 
show that in September, 1920, in making advances to a small 
country bank in Alabama, whose loans were nearly all to farm- 
ers and livestock raisers, you not only did not exempt from 
the operation of the progressive rate farmers’ paper but you 
charged for the accommodations granted to that bank interest 
as high as 874 per cent on a portion of its loans—the average 
interest charged for the use of about $112,000 for the last two 
weeks in September being about 40 per cent. 

The statement made in your address at Mobile that you 
“took the precaution to exempt from the operations of the 
progressive-rate schedule borrowings of member banks on paper 
the proceeds of which were used for agricultural purposes ” 
impresses me as being inconsistent with a statement which you 
made to Governor Harding in a letter dated February 21, 1921, 
in which you said, categorically, that the exemption of farmers’ 
paper from the normal line and the progressive-rate schedule 
“was being granted only to the extent of the capital and sur- 
plus of the borrowing bank.” 

The capital of that small bank was $25,000, and, according 
to the official figures, it appears that you were good ‘enough to 
let them have about $2,765 at the rate of about 6 per cent per 
annum ; but as the bank found it necessary to borrow something 
over $110,000 to meet the urgent needs of its customers, princi- 
pally farmers, you exacted for the next $34,000 in excess of 
$2,765, which the bank had to have, an average of about 21 


per cent. 

For the next $27,000 which the bank had to borrow the bank 
was required to pay for some of the money as high as 50 per 
cent—an 4verage of about 40 per cent per annum. 

For the next $34,000 with which the reserve bank accommo- 
dated this little country bank it demanded and received an 
average of over 60 per cent, for a portion of the funds exacted 
75 per cent, and for the last $7,000 or $8,000 gotten at that 
time the bank paid an average of over 80 per cent per annum; 
for a portion of the money they actually paid 87} per cent. 

Is this, may I ask, an illustration of what the newspaper 
report states that you described to the bankers at Mobile as 
“the sympathetic attitude of our board of directors”? 

I do not think you will deny these figures. 
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In letters addressed to the Federal Reserve Board and in 
public addresses, I demanded early in 1921 that these uncon- 
scionable and barbarous rates exacted from farmers and busi- 
ness men by reserve banks be refunded to them, and I under- 
stand that pursuant to my demands and warnings the Reserve 
Board did pass a resolution authorizing certain reserve banks 
to make restitution of interest exacted in excess of 10 per cent 
or 12 per cent, The official records show that resolutions 
offered by me in the Reserve Board in February, 1921, to pre- 
vent the exaction of interest in excess of 10 per cent by reserve 
banks were voted down by my colleagues, 

Later on, after public attention had been called to these 
abuses and exactions, the progressive interest rate was abol- 
ished in reserve banks in which it was still in force, 

I think it due to you that I should state here that the efforts 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta in the summer of 1920 
to adopt a more liberal policy toward its member banks were 
frustrated and prevented by the refusal of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself to act favorably upon recommendations looking 
toward a more liberal policy which were made to the Reserve 
Board by the officers and directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

I hope to receive a prompt reply to this letter, in which I 
have directed your attention to the very misleading und incor- 
rect statements which you, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, are reported to have made before the Ala- 
bama Bankers’ Association at their recent meeting. 

If you have been incorrectly quoted, I respectfully submit 
that you owe it to yourself to make public correction. But if 
you have made the statements attributed to you by the news- 
papers to which I bave referred, I must denounce the utter- 
ances referred to as misleading, incorrect, and contrary to the 
official records accessible to you, and call upon you as the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to give your 
authority for the statements so wholly unjustifiable. 

It is a very serious thing for you to inform the public that 
between two certain dates the Federal reserve banks granted 
an increase in accommodations of around $1,000,000,000 [>e 
official records available and presumably familiar to you show 
that the expansion referred to was scarcely one-sixth of the 
amount stated by you if you do not exempt “bought paper,” 
or even if you exempt “bought paper” for the period indicated 
the aggregate increase was scarcely one-half of the amount 
that you represented it to have been. I am wondering what 
excuse you will offer for such a glaring discrepancy in the 
presentation of deeply important and significant figures. 

Until you shall have had a reasonable opportunity to advise 
me as to whether the newspaper reports of your speech are cor- 
rect, I shall prefer to assume that you have been incorrectly 
quoted and did not make the statements contained in the 
article. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


I want to impress the fact upon you that the meeting of 
the Federal Reserve Board on this question which 555 at- 
tended was held on August 81, 1920, this being several weeks 
prior to the time the high progressive rate was charged the 
Alabama bank to which you refer. Had you then, by official 
action, heeded the request of the Atlanta Reserve Bank to 
abolish the progressive rates, the incident of the Alabama 
bank—which you so frequently refer to as the horrible ex- 
ample ’’—would never have occurred. Therefore, it seems to 
me that, in view of your official actions at that time, it is im- 
proper for you to now parade this matter and endeavor to 
make capital out of it in order to work up a plausible case 
against the Federal Reserve Board and the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank. The record is so clear as to your participation in this 

awful crime” that I think the officefs and directors of the 
Atlanta bank might well exclaim with Cesar “ Et tu, Brute!” 
and with Brutus, This was the most unkindest cut of all.“ 
1 rere 15 5 published in the report of 

ngs ore the Joint Commission of - 
5 of Agricultural In 

In referring to my address delivered at Mobile on May 19, 
1922, you take exception to the following statement: “In view 
of the fact that the reserve banks extended their accommoda- 
tions to member banks around $1,000,000,000 from January 1 
1920, to January 1, 1921, who has the temerity to say that there 
was a contraction of currency or a restriction of credit?” Pre- 
ceding that statement, I showed that there was an increase of 
approximately $328,000,000 in Federal reserve notes during the 
period between January 1, 1920, and January 1, 1921. The only 
correction I wish to make in any figures which I gave is this: 
I should have said that the Federal reserve banks extended ac- 
commodations to their members around three billion dollars 
instead of one billion. Your own figures bear me out in this. 
I beg that you will note carefully that I used the word “ ex- 
tended ” and neither the word “increased” nor the word ex- 
panded,” as you seem to have understood from your criticism. 
These last two words were not used by me at all in the parts 
of my address you quote. 

The figures I have from the Federal Reserve Board show an 
expansion of $472,000,000 in discounts for the year 1920. This 
in itself conclusively shows that there was no contraction of 
loans, but, on the contrary, a very large increase. 

Permit me to again refer to your record when, as Comptroller 
of the Currency, on December 6, 1920, your official report to Con- 
gress reads in part as follows: “Largely through the aid and 
excellent functioning of the Federal reserve system, the busi- 
ness and banking interests of the country have passed success- 
fully through the perils of inflation and the strain and losses of 
deflation without panic and without the demoralization which 
has been produced in the past at various times from far less 
serious and racking causes, Those banking and other interests 
which, at the outset, so vigorously opposed the Federal reserve 
system are now among its warmest advocates.” 

In your letter to me you say that you are not a critic of the 
Federal reserve system, but that you are a critic of the admin- 
istration of that system. Really I am at a loss to understand 
your attitude, for, as I have shown in the beginning of this let- 
ter, you criticize and condemn a Federal reserve bank for the 
operation of the progressive rate schedule in the case of a small 
Alabama bank; and yet, as I have pointed out, it appears clearly 
from your official record that you not only approved those rates 
when they were adopted but you later refused to vote to allow 
the Atlanta bank to discontinue them when the hardships which 
their continued application would entail had become increas- 
ingly manifest. 

In the above quotation from your report to Congress you 
speak of the excellent functioning of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem.” If you meant what you then wrote, it seems to me that 
this statement constitutes a strong indorsement of the adminis- 
tration of the system. Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that this was written immediately after the crisis of 1920, 
at a time when all events were fresh in your mind and you were 
best able to make a calm survey of the situation. What has 
caused your radical change of view I am unable to comprehend. 

I still maintain that our board displayed a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the farming interests, as shown by its action in 
exempting from the operation of the progressive rate schedule 
borrowings, up to the capital and surplus, of member banks on 
paper the proceeds of which were used for agricultural pur- 
poses, In my address at Mobile I regret to say that the words 
“up to the capital and surplus” were inadvertently omitted. 

Very truly yours, 


JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
OFFICE OF GOVERNOR, 
June 1, 1922. 
JoHN SKELTON WILL Ims, Esq., 
Care of Richmond Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mr. Witttams: Replying to your letter of May 26, I 
wish to say that I am surprised to note that you criticize the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta for the effect of the opera- 
tion of its progressive rate schedule in the autumn of 1920, for 
the reason that you, as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, were present at the meeting of the board on May 28, 
1920, when these rates were approved by that body; and you 
did not vote against our bank’s putting them into effect. 
Again, on August 31, 1920, when the Atlanta Reserve Bank 
sought to abolish the progressive rates, you attended the 
meeting at which the board declined to permit us to do so; 
and you did not then vote in favor of allowing us to terminate 
the operation of this progressive rate schedule. Thus you 
not only took part in the meeting where the rates: were ap- 
proved which you now so loudly condemn but you also took part 
in the meeting of the board where that body refused to allow 
us to get from under those very rates, for which you now so 
severely criticize us. On the contrary, you held us chained 
to the rocks, to be preyed upon later by yourself and other 
critics, I contend that you can not now escape from the 
responsibilities of your actions while you were a member of 
the board, but are bound to assume all mistakes—if any— 


where you participated in its deliberations, M. B. WELLBORN, Governor. 


1922. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
June 20, 1922. 


Mr. JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 

Richmond, Va. 
` Dear Mr. Wirtiams: This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 10. 

It is my opinion that this communication requires no answer. 
I simply wish to close the correspondence between us by 
making the statement that the keynote of my Mobile speech is 
to be found in the following words: “There was no deflation 
of Federal reserve bank credits nor any diminution of Federal 
reserve notes for the period of the tremendous fall of prices 
in agricultural products which took place in 1920.” I do not 
believe that this statement can be successfully assailed. 

In your letter you are at particular pains to lay stress upon 
the question as to whether or not you were present at the 
meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on August 31, 1920. I 
accept your explanation for what you intended it to be, and I 
am sure that you much regret by now not paying closer atten- 
tion to your duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
during the crisis which developed in the autumn of 1920, 
Surely, by virtue of your official position, you were then much 
more able to be of assistance to the economically oppressed 
of the country than you are in your present situation. 

I have heard you upon occasion chastise verbally directors 
of banks when their sole fault was a failure to find out what 
was going on in the institution with which they were connected. 
Consistency demands that you now apply just as stringent a 
rule to your own conduct in the fall of 1920. The Atlanta 
bank was at that time endeavoring, by every means in its 
power, to secure the abolishment of the progressive rates. We 
must surely be given credit for our foresight in sounding the 
alarm. I believe that we were the only reserve bank which 
recommended the discontinuance of the progressive rates at 
that time. Perhaps if you had kept up more closely with the 
doings of the Federal Reserve Board the famous Alabama case, of 
which you so persistently complain, would never have occurred. 
Who, if anyone, is to be blamed for what happened? Surely 
not the Atlanta bank, and you yourself, being a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, can not escape responsibility for its 
actions. 7 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBORN, Governor. 


RICHMOND, VA., June 24, 1922. 


Mr. M. B. WELLBORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

DEAR GOVERNOR WELLBORN; I have your letter of the 20th 
instant. 

You are decidediy mistaken in your assumption when you 
say: 
1 am sure that you [I] must regret by now not paying 
closer attention to your [my] duties as a member of the 
reserve board during the crisis which developed in the autumn 
of 1920. Surely by virtue of your official position you were 
then much more able to be of assistance to the economically 
oppressed of the country than you are in your present situa- 
tion.” R 

I have no apologies or regrets whatsoever to offer in that 
connection, for no duties were ever shirked by me either as a 
member of the board or as the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The record will bear out this plain statement. 

Page 172 of the hearings before the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry shows that I was present during the whole 
or part of 851 of the 1,283 meetings of the reserve board held 
from August 10, 1914, to March 2, 1921. 

In my address at Washington April 15, 1921, before the 
People’s Reconstruction League, in speaking of my occasional 
absence from meetings of the board when so much time was 
wasted in trivial discussion while important matters were over- 
looked or sidetracked, I said: 

“ I really felt that I could employ my time more usefully than 
in attending board palavers and in listening to discursive dis- 
cussions, beginning nowhere and ending in precisely the same 
place, conducted by eminent gentlemen.” 

Incidentally I am reminded of a witticism of a distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, who, when he heard that soon after the 
organization of the board much valuable time had been dissi- 
pated on different occasions by some of the members—infor- 
mally, of course—in discussing where they should be placed at 
public receptions and what the position of the board members 
was compared with other public functionaries in Washington, 
remarked that in his opinion members of the Federal Reserve 
Board ought to be allowed to march immediately after the 


“ fire department.” That, for the time being, had the effect of 
putting a quietus upon the social soarings of some of my es- 
teemed and ambitious colleagues. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, suggest that members of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
sponsible for certain deadly policies, might, with some pro- 
priety, come some distance after any department of the Govern- 
ment whose energies were devoted to the preservation rather 
than the destruction of property and life. 

In a previous letter you referred to my testimony before the 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry in August, 1921, 
Possibly you have not read carefully the whole of my testimony 
at that time, If you had done so, you would have realized that 
the record shows that I expostulated and protested repeatedly 
against the unwise policies of the board and urged change 
and reformation. If I had been present at the board meeting 
of August 31, 1920, you allude to, I have not the slightest idea 
that with the board composed as it was then that my protest 
against a continuance of the Atlanta bank's progressive rate 
would have availed. As a matter of fact, at a meeting of the 
board earlier in the same month I had urged a liberalization 
of Ay policies, but my arguments and remonstrances were in 
vain. 

I will remind you of the following statement, made by me 
before the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry in August 
last, showing my attitude in the matter of the progressive rates 
charged by certain reserve banks: 

“I did approve of the theory of some increase on excessive 
loans, but it never entered my mind, in discussing the question 
of progressive rates, that any such increases as those exacted 
subsequently would ever be considered for a moment or ever 
be tolerated, or if the rules ever produced such rates, that they 
would not be immediately modified. * * + 

“I do not recall whether I was present at the particular 
meeting of the board which took that action, but you may 
assume that I was. But if I did vote for it, I never contem- 
plated for an instant that it could be so distorted and abused. 
The main point is, when I found out how it was being mis- 
managed, I tried immediately to do away with it.” 

As to your statement that as a member of the board I was 
then in a position to be of more assistance to tha “ economically 
oppressed ” than in my present situation,” I think the record 
will probably show that I have been able to accomplish more 
in this particular matter by influencing public opinion, as I 
have tried to do, from outside of the board than I was by 
direct appeals to my colleagues while a member of the board. 
On this point I shall take the liberty of quoting the following 
extract from an editorial which appeared in the Manufacturers’ 
Record of August 11, 1921, It refers to certain things that 
happened in Washington shortly after my address to the 
Georgia Press Association, in which I had felt it my duty to 
expose and criticize what I considered to be errors and abuses 
= the administration of the reserve system and demanded a 

ange: 

“Tt had been arranged that Mr. Williams should testify 
before the joint committee of the two Houses, now investigat- 
ing agricultural conditions, on Tuesday, July 26, and Mr. Wil- 
liams was in Washington prepared to go on the stand. He was 
informed that a postponement until the following Tuesday had 
been decided on. 

“During the intervening week there were some spectacular 
events filled with meaning. The White House, for instance, 
gave out a statement intended to show the accomplishments of 
the administration to date. In that statement emphasis was 
laid, strongly laid, on the fact that a change in the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board had been brought about; that the redis- 
count rate had been forced down, and it was intimated that it 
would be forced still further down.. 

“A week's delay meant that the Federal Reserve Board could 
come into court, say, with cleaner hands. Likewise, it would 
not be the disposition of the investigating committee, we may 
assume, to press the board too hard, provided that before 
the hearing it held, let us say, definite promises from the board 
that it was already quietly correcting some major abuses and 
could show, forsooth, that— 

“(a) It had ordered a return in the Atlanta district of the 
usurious graduated charges made last winter; 

„(p) That it had abandoned the graduated rates entirely; 

„(e) That it was not now coercing State banks; 

“(d) That it would no longer compel indiscriminate liquida- 
tion, etc.; and 

“(e) That it had given orders for liberality in financing this 
season's crops. 

“Instantly, we may say, following news that there would be 
a congressional investigation, the board drew over its lion’s 
skin the mantle of a lamb. It would not be able to auswer 
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Mr. Williams on the date originally set for the hearing, it 
averred, but it could a week later. 

“This significant fact stands out: Mr. Williams, reinforced 
by public opinion from all over the United States, had scored a 
tremendous victory before he even took the witness. stand, His 
Augusta speech had forced the issue. Rather than meet it, the 
board hurriedly and drastically reversed itself all along the 


line. It (a) saw that rediscount rates were cut; (b) aban- 
doned the system of graduaied rates; (c) receded from drastic 
liquidation of farm products, urging the various reserve banks 
to be liberal hereafter and not to force on the market com- 
modities for which only ruinous prices could be got. If it had 
not done these things, the personnel of the board would have 
dissolved and a new board, responsive to common sense and 
public opinion, would have sat in its place.” 

You say that you have heard me upon occasion criticize “ di- 
rectors of banks when their sole fault was a failure to find out 
what was going on in the institution with which they were 
connected,” and you remark, “ Consistency demands that you 
now apply just as stringent a rule to your own conduct in the 
fall of 1920.” I am quite willing to apply such a rule. I had 
obtained information in regard to mistakes of management and 
abuses which I endeavored earnestly to correct, but yet there 
appeared to be, at times, a studied effort to keep from me infor- 
mation upon matters which my leagues, or some of them, 
knew or thought I would not approve. I invite your attention 
to the following extract from my letter to Senator OVERMAN of 
December 2, 1921: 

The people of the country have unfortunately been kept 
in ignorance of scandalous conditions upon which the light of 
publicity has now been thrown. While Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and member ex officio of the reserve board, I tried 
earnestly and persistently, as the record clearly shows, to 
correct evils and to effect reforms as I learned of the neces- 
sity for them, but I have reason to believe that there was a 
studied effort at times to keep from me a knowledge of such 
things. Referring to certain errors, omissions, and operations 
in connection with which the New York Reserve Bank had been 
criticized Governor Strong, of that bank, in testifying before 
the Agricultural Commission in Washington, on August 9, 1921, 
with ostrich-like assurance declared, ‘Now, the comptroller 
(Mr. Williams) did not know anything about these things.’ 

„He was not running the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. And I never discovered anything in his attitude that 
invited very frank discussion of these matters, and did not 
consider that it was very much of his business.’” (P. 709, Agri- 
cultural Inquiry Hearings.) 

You refer to the board’s batking the efforts of the Atlanta 
bank for permission to deal more liberally with member banks. 
You know, for I have had occasion to inform you on more than 
one occasion, that I endeavored to persuade the board to give 
the Reserve Bank of Atlanta permission to deal more fairly 
with its members, especially in the matters of loans on Goy- 
ernment bonds, and you yourself have more than once ex- 
pressed your appreciation of the assistance which I endeavored 
to render you. 

I should, indeed, be filled with regret if I should imagine 
that an additional remonstrance from me which would have 
been effective in preventing the imposition of the cruel and un- 
usual rates inflicted by the Atlanta bank under its progressive 
rate plan was not given. 

But there is no reason to believe that such a request from 
me at the time you speak of would have been any more effective 
than those which I had already made so earnestly. As to the 
attitude of the board in those days, let me remind you of the 
suggestion quoted by an eminent member of the board at that 
time with seeming approval, and which was referred to in my 
speech at Augusta in July last, that “it was better to be unani- 
mous than right,” surely a sordid parody on the utterance of 
the great American statesman who declared that he had “ rather 
be right than President.” 5 

Let me say in conclusion that if you knew all of the facts 
of the case you would probably agree that the then Comptroller 
of the Currency was a truer friend of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta and of that district than any other member of the 
board. I not only voted in 1914 as a member of the original 
organization committee (the other two members being the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture) to 
locate the bank in Atlanta, but I interposed earnestly to check 
or prevent movements which were started several times for the 
abolition or removal of the Atlanta Reserve Bank, while the 
governor of the board, the only other southern man on the 
board, impressed me as being not only unsympathetic with the 
Atlanta bank but I might say at times hostile to it, 


The oficial records of the board, if they have not been de- 
stroyed, will throw an interesting light on the efforts of cer- 
tain members of the board to abolish three or four of our 
reserve banks. I have in my possession an important docu- 
ment bearing on that subject which will make interesting read- 
ing for a good many people if it should be made public, 

Yours very truly, 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


June 29, 1922. 
M. B. WXITnonx, Esq., 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Moan 8 a sig nee 3 your letter of the 26th“ 
an am glad ow t you do 
e y appreciate my work 

I thought it a little strange that you should seem to reproach 
me for neglect of duty, but I did not permit your taunt to dis- 
turb my equanimity, for, in the language of the bard whom you 
quoted in your letter of the Ist instant, I felt that my position 
was so impregnable that I could afford to let your criticism 
“pass me by as the idle wind, which I regard not.“ 

If the Comptroller of the Currency had been negligent of his 
duties we would hardly have had the record which was shown 
in 1919 of 8,000 national banks under supervision, with 20,000,- 
000 depositors and twenty billions of resources and not one 
dollar of loss to any depositor by the failure of a national bank 
in r poney 18 125 whole year. 

my 8 or yourself personally and for th 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and our great Federal 8 
system as well, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
2 JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
FEDERAL Reserve Bank or ATLANTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
July 3, 1922. 
Hon. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Richmond, Va. 

DEAR MR. Wrrrams: I am in receipt of the pamphlet printed 
by you and containing in full your reply to my letter of June Ry 
which was itself not accorded the privilege of publication. 
Without consulting me on the subject at all you have taken it 
upon yourself to reproduce garbled extracts from my letter, 
which procedure I regard as being unfair to me and unethical 
on your part. In fact, no similar example of a correspondent’s 
taking advantage of another in this fashion has ever come to 
my notice. Evidently you are reluctant to allow my letter to 
appear side by side with yours, that an impartial reader might 
judge between us with full knowledge of the facts of the case 
and Ase the arguments for both sides presented for his consid- 
eration. 

The whole business suggests to me nothing so much as a box- 
ing match supposed to be held between two fair and upright 
opponents, where immediately after the sound of the gong one 
boxer strikes the other a foul blow beneath the belt. I believe 
that your action would be so regarded by any fair-minded ref- 
eree, I marvel how you can reconcile such tactics with the 
clear conscience you so continually profess. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBORN, Governor. 


RICHMOND, VA., July 15, 1922. 

Mr. M. B. WELLBORN, 

Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
. Dear Sm: Absence from Richmond prevented an earlier ac- 
knowledgment of your letter of July 3, in which you complain 
bitterly that I should have given publicity to my letter to you 
of June 10, which, I frankly admit, is a severe and, I believe, 
an unanswerable indictment of yourself and certain others in 
the management of our Federal reserve system. 

My letter referred to was official and not personal. You 
apparently regarded it as unanswerable, for after contemplat- 
ing it for more than a week you wrote me on June 20: 

“This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 10. It 
is my opinion that this communication requires no an- 
pees?) SM) OF. 

You did not in your letter attempt to deny or refute a single 
charge or statement contained in my letter. But after asserting 


1 The letter here referred to was a letter dated June 26, 1922, from 
Governor Wellborn, marked Personal,” strongly commending Mr. Wib 
liams for his work both as Comptroller of the . and member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which Mr. Wellborn in a subs 


equent letter 
t Mr, Williams not to make public. 
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in your reply that during a certain portion of the period of fall- 
ing prices Federal reserve credits and notes did not decline you 
offered the suggestion that I probably regretted that I did not 
pay closer attention to matters in the Federal Reserve Board 
while I was a member of that body, and after commenting that 
I ought to have been better posted as to what was taking place 
in the board you again suggested that the reserve board and 
not the Atlanta Reserve Bank should be blamed for the mon- 
strous interest rates exacted in your district. 

I answered your letter of June 20 on June 24, called your 
attention to the fact that I had been present at the whole or 
part of 851 of the 1,283 meetings of the board while I was a 
member of it, informed you that I had no apologies or regrets 
whatsoever to offer as far as I was concerned, as no duties had 
ever been shirked by me as a member of the board or as the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The records of the comptroller's 
office, which show that for the year 1919, with 8,000 national 
banks under my supervision and with over twenty billions of 
resources, there was not one dollar’s loss to any one of the 
20,000,000 depositors from a failed bank, do not suggest negli- 
gence there, 

You acknowledged my letter of June 24 on June 26, 16 days 
after my letter of June 10 had been written, and you still not 
only did not challenge or deny a single one of the charges con- 
tained in my letter of June 10, to which you now suddenly 
object, because it has been made public, but you very cour- 
teously informed me that you “have never let an opportunity 
pass to speak highly of your [my] work as comptroller and as 
a member of the board.” And you also declared that you “ want 
you [me] to know that I [you] fully appreciate all the good 
things you [I] did at Washington.” 

My letter to you of June 10 was written 28 days before your 
letter of July 3, in which, for the first time, you claim that it 
does you an injustice, although you do not show how, and you 
intimate that it deals you a blow “beneath the belt,” which 
is untrue. 

On the first page of my published letter of June 10 I sum- 
marized correctly the reply which you made under date of 
June 1 concerning the flagrant errors contained in your Mobile 
speech, to which I had called your attention in my letter of 
May 26, J challenge you now to point out, specifically, any 
expressions or statements made b me in the letter you criti- 
cize which you claim gives an incorrect interpretation of your 
statements. ? 

Among the charges contained in my ‘letter to you of June 
10, which you did not deny and can not refute, I remind you 
of the following: 

“In giving widespread circulation, as I am informed you 
did, to the speech of the Senator above referred to, who had 
been so gravely misled by some one, you have placed yourself 
in a serious position. Obviously, the Senator who made that 
speech had been deceived by unworthy informants—had he 
been better informed he would not have made such state- 
ments—but you had not been deceived. You knew officially 
that vital statements in the speech of the Senator referred to 
were untrue, and yet you gave widespread currency to them.” 

In commenting upon your admission that certain statements 
in your Mobile speech were inaccurate, I said: 

“Tt seems to me the error is so considerable as to impair 
very seriously the credibility of any assertions on this sub- 
ject you may present.” 

Referring to the exorbitant interest rates exacted by the 
reserve bank of which you are governor, I said: 

“The official records show that you exacted, sir, in the guise 
of ‘interest’ from the small country bank referred to, an aver- 
age of over 69 per cent per annum on over $50,000, a rate more 
than sie times as great as the marimum charged by the gov- 
ernment banks of any other civilized country on earth, during 
that period, or at any time, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, and you now have the effrontery to boast of the sym- 
pathetic attitude’ of Federal reserve officials toward farmers 
and other borrowers! 

“I am sure you will not deny these figures. If you do, I 
shall have to confront you with your own signed confession 
that you did exact the inhuman interest rates stated by me.” 

You now take exception to my publication of my letter to 
you of June 10, which was wholly official and which I, having 
a special knowledge of the facts in the case, addressed to you 
in the public interest; although it was not published until 
after I had received your letter acknowledging its receipt and 
saying that in your opinion it “ requires no answer.” 

You suggest in your letter of July 3 that I am “reluctant” 
to allow your letter to appear side by side with mine, You 
are again wrong. This is an important subject and one upon 
which I think the public ought to be fully posted. Therefore 


I now inform you that if it meets with your approyal I shall 
be pleased to make public, at once, our entire correspondence 
on this subject beginning with my letter to you of May 26, 
including your letters to me of June 1, 20, and July 8, and 
my letters to you of June 10, 24, 29, and July 15, and your 
brief personal letter of June 26, as you declared to me in that 
letter that you “have never let an opportunity pass to com- 
mend my work as Comptroller of the Currency and as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board Auring all those years, up 
to the present time. That generous assurance of what you sin- 
cerely thought and publicly expressed was presumably not a 
confidential communication. 

If you really think an omission to make public your letter 
of June 1 is unfair to you—although I specifically offered on 
the first page of my letter as printed to send complete copies 
of it to anyone desiring it—and you desire the correspondence 
mentioned to be made public, I shall be pleased to have you 
telegraph me upon receipt of this letter and I will proceed 
accordingly, 


Yours very truly, JoHN SKELTON WiriaMs. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
OFFICE oF GOVERNOR, 
July 17, 1922. 
Mr. JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sim: I have your letter of July 15, and must say that I 
admit few of your statements as true. 

You evidently intend this last letter for publication, inasmuch 
as you quote freely therein from a personal letter of mine to 
you under date of June 26, a thing which you had absolutely 
no right to do. This letter was, of course, intended to be re- 
garded as confidential, as I endeavored to indicate by marking 
it “ personal,” writing it in my own handwriting, and not sign- 
ing it officially, This letter was not intended to have any direct 
connection with the subject matter of our previous official cor- 
respondence. The commendation of your services as comptroller 
and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board referred, of 
course, to the time previous to the autumn of 1920, Your con- 
duct at that time, and subsequently, I had criticized in my offi- 
cial correspondence with vou. I found fault with you for fail- 
ing to do then what you since have so vociferously reproached 
the board for failing to do at the same time, while you were a 
member of that body, in connection with the abolishment of the 
progressive rates, 

I feel that I must, therefore, decline to allow you to publish 
my personal and confidential letter to you of June 26, or any 
extracts therefrom. This letter, as I have already pointed out, 
was written after our official correspondence had already been 
terminated. Since you have taken the unwarrantable liberty 
of publishing your entire letter in a pamphlet with only garbled 
excerpts from mine, I feel that I am justified in making the 
statement that you acted wrongly in lending yourself to such a 
one-sided publication. As you have shown yourself to be un- 
fair and unreliable in preparing materials for publication, I 
can not bring myself to give you authorization for any further 
activities along this line. The publication of the pamphlet you 
have already brought out is so palpable a breach of the pro- 
prieties and such a gross violation of the ethics I have always 
understood to apply in such cases, that I must herewith decline 
to have any further correspondence—personal or official—with 
you, f - 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBORN, 


RIcHMOND, VA., July 22, 1922. 
Mr. M. B. WELLEORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Ga, 

Dear Sin: On or about May 20, 1922, you made an address 
before a convention of bankers at Mobile in which, in attempt- 
ing to defend the mismanagement of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, you made certain stateménts which were so far from the 
truth, as I know it to be, that I wrote you on May 26 directing 
attention to their incorrectness and asking whether the news- 
paper which printed your speech had quoted you correctly. 

You replied June 1 in a brief letter and admitted that both 
of your statements to which I had referred were inaccurate, 
but you then sought to draw attention from your own errors 
by reverting to the charge I had previously made against your 
bank for the exaction of inhuman interest rates. You charged 


that it was the Federal Reserve Board which had held you 
(Atlanta Reserve Bank) “chained to the rocks to be preyed 
upon,“ and that I, as a member of the reserve board, shared 
its responsibility. 


Incidentally let me mention here that the 
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Federal Reserve Board held three other Federal reserve banks 
in the West and South, as you express it concerning the At- 
lanta bank, “chained to the rock” of “ progressive” rates for 
many months after I had offered resolutions in the board to 
abolish those unconscionable rates and reduce the maximum to 
6 per cent, and when the board refused I asked that they limit 
them to 10 per cent instead of 20, 80 per cent, or higher, but 
my resolutions were promptly voted down by the reserve board, 
although at that very time two big banks in New York City 
were being favored with $250,000,000 of Federal reserve funds 
at about 6 per cent. 

You also in your letter of June 1 charged that as I bad at 
one time praised the workings of the reserve system, I was 
estopped from criticizing. 

In my reply to you on June 10, written in reply to yours of 
June 1, I went into the facts of the case in some detail, 
further errors and delinquencies in the management of the 
reserve banks, established the correctness of my criticisms, and 
defied you to deny specifically my charges, I offered to prove 
by your own written confession the exaction by your bank of 
extortionate interest rates, running up to as high as 87} per 
cent per annum. I then waited for your reply, which you sent 
under date of June 20. 

In your answer of June 20 you did not deny a single one of 
my charges, but being, it seemed to me, cornered as you were, 
you declared that you did not think my letter required an 
answer. You added that you presumed I regretted that when I 
was a member of the reserve board I had not paid closer atten- 
tion to preventing or relieving the “ economically oppressed,” 
and suggested that I should have kept up more closely with 
“the doings of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

I replied to you June 24 that I had no regrets on that score. 
I reminded you that I had responded to 851 of the 1,283 meet- 
ings of the Reserve Board, besides attending to my duties as 
Comptroller of the Currency, and mentioned that, as the record 
showed that in the 8,000 national banks under my supervision in 
the year 1919, with twenty billions of resources, not one of their 
twenty millions of depositors had lost one penny from a bank 
failure, I hardly thought anyone could suggest “ negligence” 
there. 

To that communication you replied June 26, in a letter marked 
personal, in which you did not take issue with any statement in 
my letters of June 10 or June 24, On the contrary, in your letter, 
after declaring that you wanted me to know how fully you appre- 
ciated all the good things I had done at Washington, you in- 
formed me, in so many words, that you had “never let an oppor- 
tunity pass to speak highly” of my work, both as Comptroller of 
the Currency and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
You closed the letter with further expressions of confidence and 
commendation, 

If your declaration is true, as I, of course, assume it to be, 
that you have never let an opportunity pass to commend my work 
at Washington, there can be no possible impropriety in my 
quoting your apparently unqualified commendation which you 
tell me you have so often and so publicly proclaimed up to the 
time of writing your letter of June 26, 1922. I confess it did not 
occur to me that you intended to censure and criticize me, 
directly or indirectly, publicly and officially, while holding your 
reiteration and assurance of your frequent commendations of me 
under seal of confidence. 

Believing that my letter of June 10 contained facts concerning 
the management of the reserve system which ought to be made 
public, and as yeu had not in your reply been able to deny or 
question a single charge, I had the letter printed, along with a 
brief résumé of the preceding correspondence, stating on the first 
page of the printed letter that I would be pleased to send com- 
plete copies of the correspondence to those desiring it. I signed 
and mailed you the first copy of the letter when printed. 

The disastrous and humiliating conditions and evidences of 
mismanagement set forth in my letter of June 10 you were 
unable to explain away or deny. You must have realized that 
my charges were all true when you avoided meeting the question 
of their accuracy by saying they did not require“ an answer. 

But when you see the indictment printed and circulated, you 
protest loudly that you have been given a blow “ below the belt,” 
and claim that I ought to have printed your letter of June 1 
along with mine, although I had printed a correct summary of 
your letter on the outside of the pamphlet and had stated there 
that I would be pleased to send to anyone desiring them a com- 
plete copy of your letter. 

After receipt of your letter of July 3, I wrote you, on July 15, 
that I would gladly make public our entire correspondence on 
this subject, including your personal letter of June 26, if you 
would telegraph me on receipt of my letter permitting me to do 
so. You wrote back, on July 17, refusing to allow me to print 


your personal letter of June 26, although it contains nothing 
except your declaration that, up to the time of writing that 
letter, June 26, 1922, you “have never let an opportunity pass” 
without commending my work both as a member of the re- 
Serve board and as Comptroller of the Currency, and further 
assurances and acknowledgements of a complimentary charac- 
ter to myself. But as an afterthought, you now claim that 
your commendations, expressed unqualifiedly as late as June 
26, 1922, referred only to the first sig and one-half years of my 
term of office, and not to the last sig months, when I had oc- 
casion to criticize severely the board’s deflation policies, its 
favoritism, etc. 

I think it extremely probable that you have, as you had as- 
serted so positively before I printed my letter of June 10, on 
various occasions commended my work at Washington. I know 
that you have so declared yourself personally a number of times 
when you called at the Treasury, and as late as this spring, a year 
after I had left Washington, you called at my office in Richmond 
with Chairman McCord, of the Atlanta Reserve Bank, and 
again complimented my administration as comptroller, and 
told me that but for my work there would have been many 
more bank failures than there have been in the crisis. 

In my letter of July 15 I challenged you to deny specifically 
any one of the statements and charges embraced in this corre- 
spondence. You limit yourself in reply to the statement, 
which impresses me as feeble, that you “admit few of my 
statements as true,” but you deny none of them. It is not 
necessary for you to “admit” them. They are established, 
and you can not shake them. 

The publication I suggested would comply fully with the de- 
sire you have indicated to have the record put verbatim be- 
fore all who may be interested in the subject. It would meet 
all the suggestions of unfairness on my part that you have re- 
cently presented. Yet in your letter to me of July 17, because 
I proposed that nothing be omitted, you undertake to close the 
correspondence with flat refusal to accept my offer to do pre- 
cisely what you complained I have failed to do. You say that 
my publication of abstracts of and extracts from your letters 
to me—although you do not question the accuracy of abstracts 
or extracts—is unfair. When I offer to publish your letters 
to me in full, along with my letters to you, so that the public 
May have, as you said it ought to have, “ full knowledge of the 
facts of the case,” I am met with the reply that you“ decline 
to allow“ such publication. 

As I have said many times, my hope in all this correspond- 
ence is to try to show that the administrators of the Federal 
reserve system have done precisely what they should not have 
done and have reversed exactly the beneficent and wise pur- 
poses of the Federal reserve act, making it for a considerable 
period under their misdirection an instrument of calamity in- 
stead of the means of protection and safety it was intended to 
be. I have been at much pains and have invited and incurred 
some strong antagonisms in efforts to demonstrate the fearful 
errors of the board and their unhappy consequences, so that 
neither this board nor any of its successors may repeat those 
errors and bring on the country like results. It is the cause 
of keen regret to me that I have been compelled frequently to 
turn aside from the main and only issue—the wisdom or un- 
wisdom, propriety or impropriety of the reserve board's poli- 
cies and management—to meet and repel baseless attacks on 
my motives and official conduct. These attacks really are apart 
from the merits of the case. I am compelled to think they were 
merely the familiar device of assailing the prosecuting witness 
in absence of evidence for successful defense; therefore it has 
been made necessary to uphold that witness to prevent any 
possible weakening of the case made by him. 

In the circumstances I can not concede or recognize your 
right to limit publication of the correspondence between you 
and myself or to close the correspondence at your will, although, 
frankly, I have no desire to hear further from you. 

Please be advised that I intend to use such proper means as 
I may elect to have the entire record put before the American 
public that it may be informed of the wrong that has been 
done, of the grievous mistakes, in my opinion, reaching the 
gravity of crimes, that have been made, with the hope that 
public sentiment may be so aroused to knowledge and vigilance 
that such wrongs and mistakes shall hereafter be impossible. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendinent was, on page 143, after line 20, to 
strike out 

Par. 1105. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste, 25 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 20 cents per ; 
noils, carbonized, 20 cents per pound; noils, not carbonized, 16 cents 
per pound; thread or yarn waste, and all other wool wastes not 
specially provided for, 14 cents per pound; shoddy and wool e 
14 sy per pound; mungo, woolen rags, and flocks, 6 cents per 
pou 

And in lieu thereof to insert— 

Par, 1108. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring waste, 
33 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 26 cents per pound; noils, car- 
bonized, cents per pound; noils, not carbonized, 21 cents 
pound; thread or yarn waste, and all other wool wastes not specially 
provided for, 18 cents per pound; ponas ene wool extract, 18 cents 


po pound; mungo, woolen rags, ocks, 8 cents per pound, 
astes of the hair of the Angora goat, Cashmere goat, alpa and 
other like animals shall be dutiable at the rates provided for Har 


types of wool wastes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the rates in this paragraph are based upon the 
rate of 33 cents upon the clean content of raw wool, I do not 
feel that I ought to delay the Senate by making any serious 
objections to these rates. I think they are too high, as I 
thought the rate of 33 cents was too high; but I understand 
that the rates on these different wastes have some relationship 
to their present value in the market and to the duty of 33 
cents a pound upon the clean content of wool. Under those 
circumstances I think it futile for me to take up the time 
with a long argument upon this paragraph, and I shall be con- 
tent with simply making the protest and voting against the 


paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit an inquiry 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor. I have been comper- 
ing the rates proposed by the committee with the rates in the 
act of 1909. Of course, we know that there is a slight increase 
in the actual rate on the scoured pound of raw wool. 

On top waste the duty in the act of 1909 was 30 cents a 
pound, and here we make it 33. That is all right and is con- 
sistent with the slight increase on scoured wool to which F 
have referred. 

Now we come to the next item. In the aet of 1909 shoddy is 
made dutiable at 25 cents a pound. The duty here is proposed 
to be reduced to 18 cents a pound. 

The duty on woolen rags, mungo, and flocks in the act of 
1909 is 10 cents a pound, and is here reduced to 8 cents a 
pound, 

We know, of course, that those various commodities—shoddy 
and mungo and flocks and noils, and carbonized noils, and so 
forth—are used to some extent to take the place of virgin wool. 
What is the reason for the action of the committee in reducing 
the duties on those various wastes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason of it 
is because this is a more scientific schedule and the rates are 
based upon the actual use of the wastes and their value in 
making the woolen goods in which they are used. It is a very 
‘much better provision than that which was contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator sees the point I am making? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. We are increasing slightly the actual rate 
on raw wool, and yet we are decreasing—apparently, any- 
how, and actually, I presume—the rates on mungo, flocks, 
wool waste, noils, and these various things that are used by 
way of adulteration in the manufacture of cloth and to take 
the place of virgin wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the duty on mungo and wool rags 
and flocks at $ cents a pound is rather a high duty even to-day. 
For instance, take flocks: Flocks are the shearings that are 
taken from a piece of cloth. They are not a sixteenth of an 
inch leng, and all they are used for at all in the manufacture 
of cloth is that where they have a very coarse back goods they 
take these flocks and put them in the puller and place them 
between the cloths and pull them into the eloth to make the 
weight. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that; they use them for fulling 
and for finishing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only as fulling, and to increase the weight of 
the eloth by the flocks going into the woven threads in the 
cloth. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true of flocks, but that is not true of 
noils or carbonized noils or mungo or shoddy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh. no. Of course, I will say to the Senator 
that top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring waste 
at 33 cents a pound are just as good as scoured wool and take 
the place of scoured wool. 


Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you can get a good ring waste or a good 
slubbing waste, I prefer it as a manufacturer, as far as I can 
use it, to a straight clean wool, because everything has been 
taken out of it and it is the first precess of manufacture. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the action of the committee in in- 
creasing the rate on top waste and slubbing waste and roving 
waste to 33 cents a pound is perfectly justifiable for the reason 
that the Senator has just given, but I am simply inquiring why 
the rates on these various things to be used as substitutes and 
adulterants in the manufacture of cloth should be reduced. 

In my own view neither the country in general, nor con- 
sumers and producers in particular, are benefited by lower 
rates on mungo, flocks, rags, and carbonized noils, and the 
possible larger importations of those materials the use of which 
might lower the quality of cloth manufactured and decrease the 
percentage of strong, new wool used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am advised that these 
rates on wastes, and so forth, have been worked out by the 
TR Commission iù conformity with the rates placed upon 
woo 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And they have been found tọ be on a parity 
with those rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Tariff Summary, on page 960, about the 
middle of the page, the Tariff Commission gives a description 
of each of these wastes, and the basis of the rates proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I am opposed to these rates upon 
the same principle and for the same reasons that I opposed the 
rates upon wool; but we fought that question out yesterday, 
and the Senate decided it adversely to our contention, and I 
see no reason why we should repeat that contest here. We 
will content ourselves by registering our opposition to these 
rates, as we had to do in the other case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I win assure the Senator that if the rates 
upon scoured wool were decreased, every one of these rates 
should be decreased ; and they are in proportion to the 33 cents 
a pound on the scoured wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina has very correctly stated the attitude of 
the minority. These rates naturally follow the fixing by the 
Senate of the duty of 33 cents per pound on the clean content 
of wool. For comparison’s sake, however, I should hke to 
have printed in the Recozp the rates upon these various wastes 
as fixed in the act of 1913, the act of 1909, the House bill, and 
the Senate bill. I ask permission to place them in the RECORD ; 
and of course I join with the Senator from North Carolina in 
protesting against these rates, as I protested against the rate 
of 33 cents a pound fixed in the bill yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the Recorp. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wool wastes. 


— 
EEBB NES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, after line 12, to strike 


out— 


Par. 1106. Wool which has been advanced in any manner or by an 
process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, — 55 
not A for, including tops and roving, valued at not 
more than cents per pound, 16% cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 10 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per 
274 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert— 


Par, 2106. Wool, and hair of the kinds provided for in this schedule, 
which has been advanced in any manner or by rocess of many- 
facture ond the washed or scoured condition, including tops, but not 
further a ced than roving, not specially provided for, cents per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
desire to substitute 20 per cent instead of 25 per cent, on line 2, 
page 145. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modification will be stated, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 145, line 2, in lieu of “25” 
it is proposed to insert “ 20,” so that it will read “20 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, paragraph 
1106 covers wool which has advanced beyond the scoured state 
but not beyond roving. We must now consider, if we are going 
to fix these rates upon a scientific basis, whether the proposed 
compensatory rate is just and fair and also whether or not the 
protective rate is just and fair. The amendment just offered 
in behalf of the committee is a slight reduction in the rate 
named by the committee in the printed text. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a minute. Let me 
say to the Senator of the majority in charge of this schedule 
that it is not fair to the minority, it is not fair to the country, 
when a paragraph is reached for consideration to have the 
representative of the Finance Committee arise and move to 
change the rate named in the printed bill. The Members of 
this body upon this side of the aisle have had only the House 
text and the Senate text to study and consider in the prepara- 
tion of whatever they desire to say in protest against these 
rates. These daily changes in your bill are putting you in 
the position before the people of the country as being unable 
to determine what is the fair rate to fix in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I will yield to 
the Senator in just a moment. Here we have had before us 
for months the rates named in the House bill which the Repub- 
lican majority of the House after long deliberation said were 
fair, just, and proper. 

The Finance Committee had months of discussion and hear- 
ings and the majority members of the Finance Committee, after 
many secret sessions and long deliberations, reported amend- 
ments which are printed in the bill before us, and which have 
remained as the judgment of the committee up to this very 
hour. To-day, two years after this bill was first introduced 
and more than three months after the bill was reported by the 
Finance Committee, another amendment is presented by the 
committee. We have one rate named by the House; we have 
another rate named by the Senate Finance Committee when 
they reported this bill to the Senate; and we have another 
rate named to-day. 

I will say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrons], 
in charge of this bill for the minority, that we could do no bet- 
ter service to this country than to keep this bill before the Sen- 
ate for another year, because every time we fight these rates 
we frighten the committee into making slight reductions. Fre- 
quently when a serious discussion has been entered into upon the 
rates named in this bill, there has been some slight concessions 
by the advocates of these high rates. ‘What does it indicate? 
It means that the committee, if they could get away with it, 
would make these rates sky-high. It means that the discussion 
of these questions upon the floor of the Senate and the discus- 
sions in the press of the country have compelled the committee 
which now admits that it has sought to put into this bill ex- 
orbitant rates to take a change of position, and submit rates 
lower than those first presented. 

In all my public experience I have never seen a more flagrant 
confession than we have witnessed in this Chamber during the 
past few weeks of incompetency, of neglect, of absolute disre- 
gard of the caution and care which ought to be taken in the 
imposition of taxes upon the American people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator means 
that the discussions which we have already had upon this bill 
have brought forth astonishing truths, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the explanation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if we could have further time for its 
discussion, and for the enlightenment of the country as to what 
it signifies, it would bring forth still better fruits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
The attention which has been called to the high duties levied 
in the various schedules, and the protests from the American 
people have at last penetrated—shall I say the hides of the 
members of the Finance Committee? And they are now being 
forced by the power of public opinion to say “you are right. 
The minority is right. The press of the country is right.” 


Protests have been made that these duties are too high, and 
the majority are beginning to admit it themselves. 

How much confidence can the American people repose in a 
hody of their representatives in the United States Senate who 


repudiate rates fixed by the members of their own party in 
the other branch of Congress, and after long and extended 
hearings fix other rates, and then later, not, however, until 
the whole press of the country and the minority Members of 
this Chamber spend weeks and months denouncing the high 
and excessive rates named, they admit that it is all too true, 
and thereby confessing that they attempted to put through 
iar P tariff bill with rates they now admit were too 

I ask the Senator from Utah if his committee has any more 
amendments to offer to this schedule? If so, that they be 
submitted now in the interest of expediting the business of the 
Senate, and in order that we may have the whole record before 
us, so that when these succeeding paragraphs are reached the 
Senator in charge on this side will not find himself prepared 
to discuss one amendment and discover that he is obliged to 
discuss an entirely different amendment when he gets upon 
his feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that when the 
cotton schedule was first taken up the Senator from North 
Carolina, and I think the Senator from Arkansas, asked me if 
there were to be any reductions in the wool schedules. I an- 
swered at that time that wherever there was a rate of 55 per 
cent fixed I had no doubt that that would be reduced to 50 per 
cent, The Senator from North Carolina remarked, “ Then it is 
only a 5 per cent decrease?” I said, “ Yes; it is only a 5 per 
cent decrease, as far as I am aware.” 

I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that wherever 
there is a duty of 55 per cent named in the wool schedule 
that duty will be reduced to 50 per cent, just as I stated when 
the cotton schedule was first taken up, and I have stated it 
once or twice since that time in answering a question put by 
some one on the other side of the Chamber. I intend to offer 
all those amendments to-day, Wherever there is a rate of 55 
per cent it will be reduced to 50 per cent, so that the highest 
protective rate in this schedule will be 50 per cent. The com- 
pensatory rates are exactly the same, and will be exactly the 
same throughout the bill, because of the fact that the Senate 
has already voted 33 cents on scoured wool. 

I want to say still further that there is one paragraph, para- 
graph 1119, providing as follows: 


Par. 1119. Screens, hassocks, and all other articles composed wholly 


or in part of carpets or rugs. and not specially provid for, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 1118 provides: 


Ingrain carpets, and ingrain rugs or art squares, of whatever mate- 
rial com) „ and carpets and rugs of like character or description, 
not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

In the latter paragraph, covering ingrain carpets, the com- 
mittee proposes to make the rate 25 per cent instead of 30 per 
cent, and on screens, hassocks, and so forth, the rate will be 
reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if 
the reason for the reductions in these rates is because the com- 
mittee have learned that the danger of foreign competition is 
not as great as it was a few months ago, when this bill was 
drafted? S 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to answer the statement made by 
the Senator about the committee when he got through, and per- 
haps I had better wait until he does get through, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that would be more 
satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a statement then, for I want the 
Senator from Massachusetts and other Senators and the coun- 
try to know why the changes have been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree with 
me that it is a very unusual procedure for the members of 
an important committee, such as the Finance Committee, to 
come upon the floor and, as each paragraph is reached, to say, 
“We have a modification we wish to make. We want to 
change that amendment.” It is either one of two things—an 
admission that you were honestly mistaken in the beginning 
and you want now to correct the mistake or that you were 
trying to put something over on the American people if it was 
possible to do so unobserved and undiscovered. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the case. The committee did not 
want to put anything over on the country. The committee 
wanted to fix rates as low as possible under the then existing 
conditions. I know it is an unusual thing; I admit it. But 
we are living in an unusual time. Conditions all over the 
world are unusual, and what Senator more than the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has called attention to 
the changed conditions in Germany? It is due to those 
changed conditions that the changes have been made which 
have been submitted to this body. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is why I think the Sen- 
ator and the majority members are making a great mistake, in 
attempting to fix rates in this bill upon conditions which are 
changing rapidly, which they admit have changed to such ex- 
tent in the last six months as to already require a readjust- 
ment of these rates, If the revision of the tariff were put off 
for another year, there is no doubt but what the committee 
would be obliged to make the rates very much lower than they 
are now; but if the bill goes through with these high rates, 
and is in operation next year, when the conditions will have 
changed further, the consumers of America are going to be 
the sufferers, 

Mr. SMOOT. If this bill should pass and if the German 
mark, from some cause unknown to-day, should advance to 42 
cents instead of being worth a quarter of 1 cent, if the moneys 
of all the countries of the world should be as they were before 
the war, and if conditions became normal, as they were before 
the war, I would want some power given to the President to 
change the rates; and there is a power granted to the Presi- 
dent for that purpose, either to increase or decrease the rates. 
The Senator must haye heard me state several times upon the 
floor that I thought that power would be exercised by the 
President, if exercised at all, more in the direction of decreas- 
ing the rates than in increasing rates. I believe that just as 
firmly as that I shall live until to-morrow morning. 

I will frankly admit to the Senator that if conditions were 
normal there are rates in the bill which I would not support, 
which I could not support, because whatever rate I do sup- 
port I support it because I believe in all my heart that it is 
right. I have admitted several times upon the floor of the 
Senate that conditions have changed since the committee re- 
ported the bill, Some of the changes in the bill are being made 
because of that fact coming particularly to the knowledge of 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to as- 
sist in the expedition of this bill and this schedule. I want to 
make*an agreement with the Senator that he and I both do 
everything possible to haye this schedule finished by to-morrow 
night at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be glad to have it finished by to-night. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Also this agreement, that 
on any of these paragraphs we limit ourselves, except perhaps 
the paragraphs covering cloth, to half an hour's discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, we can not control 
anyone else; but let us agree that on all paragraphs we limit 
our discussion to half an hour and on the two cloth paragraphs 
to a discussion of an hour, and that we will do our utmost to 
have the wool schedule disposed of by to-morrow night. Is that 
satisfactory? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That would please me immensely; but I 
suggest to Senators that they might get an agreement for a limi- 
tation of debate upon the paragraphs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think we could eon- 
trol the time of other Members—the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroor] and others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be inadvisable. s 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am inclined to think that an agreement 
could be reached, and I wish Senators would try to get it. 1 
am afraid the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
will merely result in the elimination of him and the Senator 
from Utah from the debate—which I would regard as a calamity 
from the Democratic standpoint—and the injection into the de- 
bate of others who know less about the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think in the case of some 
of these paragraphs very few Senators will speak at length. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us limit the debate just as far as possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I do not want to 
have this schedule expedited so fast that the committee will not 
have a chance to meet and reduce rates in the other schedules. 
We may get too far ahead of them, and that would be a 
calamity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee is ready to go right along with 
every schedule. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is very well that the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Massachusetts, who are man- 
aging the schedule, respectively, for the majority and the 
minority members of the committee, should have this under- 
Both Senators have doubtless very thoroughly 


studied the schedule and digested in their minds what they 
intend to say; and they have reached the conclusion that they 
can say what they desire within the limitation mentioned. I 
have knowledge of some Senators who desire to discuss cer- 
tain paragraphs, not many of them, probably a little more ex- 


tensively than either the Senator from Utah or the Senator 

from Massachusetts will discuss them. I regard this as one of 

the most, if not the most, important of the schedules in the 

bill. I regard the compensatory rates imposed in the schedule 

as utterly unreasonable, I should not like to have a limitation 

placed upon the discussion of the more important paragraphs, 
those which relate to yarn and to cloth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had in mind what the 
Senator said and, therefore, was only limiting the discussion 
as to the Senator from Utah and myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we need not take any more time 
in discussing the limitation, but I will say to the Senator that I 
shall do everything in my power to hasten the consideration 
of the schedule. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
Massachusetts say that he will do the same. I have no desire 
whatever to cut the debate short if anyone desires to ask ques- 
tions or discuss the matter. I think I can prove beyond ques- 
tion of doubt, even to the Senator from North Carolina, that the 
compensatory duties here are justified if we have 33 cents per 
pound on the scoured content of wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both are bad, in my judgment. Of course 
in the judgment of the Senator from Utah they are not bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the compensatory duties if 
we have 33 cents on scoured wool. Then the compensatory 
duties are upon the basis that even the Tariff Commission have 
said they should be. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not agree with the Senator from Utah 
about the compensatory rates. I think we shall be able to 
show that the compensatory rates are altogether out of plumb. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I stated 
a few moments ago, there are two questions to be considered 
in connection with this paragraph. First, is the compensa- 
tory duty a fair duty, and can it be justified in view of the 
rate of 33 cents a pound upon clean wool? The second ques- 
tion is whether the protective duty is fair. 

How are we going to determine whether the proposed duties 
are fair? There are various ways of doing it. First of all, we 
can compare the rates named in the bill with the rates named 
in previous laws—the Underwood law and the Payne-Aldrich 
law, When we come to consider the question of protective 
duties we can consider what information is obtainable in ref- 
erence to the difference in the cost of conversion here and 
abroad. Mr. President, let us first make a comparison with the 
House bill. 

Mr. President, so far as concerns the compensatory duty on 
tops, the Senate amendment makes no important change in the 
House text. To be sure, the 36 cents per pound in the Senate 
amendment is higher than the 27} cents per pound in the main 
bracket of the House text, but this is due to the increase of the 
duty on raw wool in the Senate bill. In other words, the com- 
pensatory duty in the Senate bill bears the same relation to 
the duty on wool in the Senate bill as the compensatory duty in 
the House bill bears to the duty on raw wool in the House bill. 

The abandonment in the Senate amendment of the valuation 
bracket for tops valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 
constitutes no essential change, inasmuch as few, if any, tops 
would have such a low value. 

As regards the protective ad valorem duty, while it is diffi- 
cult to make a comparison because of American valuation in 
the House bill and foreign valuation in the Senate bill, it 
seems highly probable that the duty of 20 per cent foreign. 
yaluation in the Senate bill constitutes a substantial increase 
over the duty of 10 per cent American valuation in the House 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to suggest this 
thought to the Senator: The compensatory rates are the same 
with reference to all classes of wool. On the item under dis- 
cussion it is 86 cents a pound. On elothing it runs up as high 
as 49 cents a pound of the wool content. There is a very great 
difference in the value of wool, The compensatory rate is sup- 
posed to be given to measure the value of the raw wool that is 
used. Some wools sell for as low as 20 cents a pound and some 
for as much as $1.32 per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, tops are all wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yet the same compensatory rate is given on 
the wool that sells for 20 cents a pound that is given on a 
pound of wool that sells for $1.32. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But we voted yesterday to 
put the same tariff duty on cheap wool as high-priced wool, 
33 cents per pound, so that the high compensatory duty is due 
to fixing the rate on raw wool at 33 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I was saying. I was not say- 
ing that this is out of touch with the rates which have been 
made on wool, but that the fundamental, the primary, the basic 
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rate on wool is absolutely wrong. The rate given on the wool 
content is 33 cents per pound. If we carry that forward as a 
compensatory duty and allow 33 cents to the manufacturer on 
the wool that is used the paragraph makes no distinction be- 
tween the characters of wool, and any wool entitles him to the 
same compensatory duty. If we carry that forward and give 
the manufacturer the benefit of it, he gets as much benefit by 
way of protection where the wool has cost him only 20 cents a 
pound as he gets where the wool has cost him $1.32 a pound 
8 yar speaking about the fundamental basis of the whole propo- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no difference be- 
tween the Senator and myself on that matter, and that is the 
reason why many believe a specific duty on wool is wrong; that 
it should be ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not comparing tie two paragraphs at 
all. I think the Senator is right about the two paragraphs. 
Probably if the first paragraph which we adopted, which fixes 
the rate of duty upon raw wool, is to stand, then the compen- 
satory rate on this particular item might have to follow that 
rare but I am talking about when it gets into the yarns and 

0 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad the Senator 
made the explanation, because I thought at first that we were 
apart upon the matter of compensatory duty. I agree with him 
that the rate of 33 cents a pound is not justifiable. It is ex- 
cessive; it is even discriminatory. It applies alike to the cheap 
wools and to the fine wools. It will result in giving compen- 
satory duties of very high amounts to the various manufac- 
turers of wool, regardless of the quality and value of the wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will give 33 cents protection to the manu- 
facturer who uses 28 cents per pound wool. It will give 
only 33 cents protection to the manufacturer who uses the 
$1.82 per pound wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In this connection it might 
be interesting, and I am sure the Senator from North Carolina 
will be interested in this, to translate the duties proposed in 
this paragraph into ad valorem terms and compare these ad 
valorem rates with the ad valorem rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, in the text of the House bill, and as proposed by the com- 
mittee amendment. What do we find? 

Tops which are valued, foreign valuation, at 15 cents, car- 
ried, under the Payne-Aldrich law, an ad valorem duty of 188 
per cent; under the rates fixed in the House text the ad valorem 
equivalent would be 138 per cent; and under the proposed 
rates in the Senate committee amendment 265 per cent. Tops 
valued on a foreign valuation at 17.5 cents carried an ad 
valorem rate under the Payne-Aldrich law of 171 per cent; 
under the House bill they carry a rate of 189 per cent; and 
under the Senate committee bill of 231 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator also state that the rates of 
duty of which he is speaking are based on the prices in 1909 
and not on to-day’s prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are based on recent 
prices, and the percentages cover the specific and ad valorem 
rates in the Payne-Aldrich law and in the House bill and in 
the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator find that tops are priced to- 
day at the figures of which he is speaking? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes a great difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah has 
not allowed me to finish. I am proceeding with the cheapest 
tops at 15 cents and going up to $1. The prices of tops vary 
from 15 cents to $1.50. The table works out correctly regard- 
less of the date of the prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes all the difference in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In America the prices vary 
from 25 cents to $1.50. This table begins on tops which are 
valued at 15 cents and goes to tops which are valued at $1. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to say was this—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The same relationship exists 
even if the foreign price is lower or higher than the time these 
prices were prevailing. 

Mr. SMOOT.” If the same prices existed to-day as existed in 
1910, the Senator's figures would be applicable. That is all I 
wanted to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us, regardless of dates, 
take tops valued at 80 cents. Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
the ad yalorem rate would be 76 per cent; under the House 
bill, 51 per cent; and under the Senate committee bill it is 
70 per cent. On tops valued at 50 cents the rate would be 


103 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich law, 74 per cent under 
the House bill, and 97 per cent under the Senate committee 
bill. 


On tops valued at $1 the ad valorem rate under the 
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Payne-Aldrich law would be 67 per cent, under the House bill 
43 per cent, and under the Senate committee bill 61 per cent. 
I have called attention to these percentages to indicate how 
close the total protection afforded to the manufacturer of tops 
by the pending bill is to protection afforded by the high duties 
of the Payne-Aldrich law, and how much greater duties are 
granted under the bill as reported by the committee than under 
the duties levied in the House bill. x 

Mr. SMOOT.: I desire to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
Setts that under the Payne-Aldrich law not only did the manu- 
facturers have that 67 per cent duty on the price of the wool, 
to which the Senator has referred, but they had it on the basis 
of 83 cents on the scoured content; and as they bought the 
wool in the grease it did not cost them 22 cents, the average 
being 18 cents a pound. So they made 67 per cent and the 
difference between 18 cents on the scoured content and 33 cents. 
That is what the manufacturers had in 1910. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah had 
better be a little careful about how fe denounces the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, because before we get through with this sched- 
ule I expect to show that the rates in this bill parallel them; 
and, despite the fact that the Payne-Aldrich rates are as bad 
as the Senator from Utah says they are, he is practically going 
to adopt those rates in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To be sure, the manufacturer 
may not get quite as much protection, because these compensa- 
tory rates are fixed upon a duty of 33 cents per pound on raw 
wool, while the Payne-Aldrich compensatory rates were fixed 
upon the duty of 11 cents upon wool in the grease; yet the 
total duties, compensatory and protective, levied in the various 
paragraphs of this schedule approach the total duties levied in 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMCOT. But the difference between 18 cents and 33 
cents is given to the woolgrower and not to the manufacturer. 
What the Senator states, however, is true, so far as the rate 
is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is given to the woolgrower 
and not to the manufacturer; the Senator from Utah is, in part, 
right about that, the manufacturer will not get as much; but 
the Senator must admit that the consumer is going to be 
taxed just as much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as much. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah has 
sueceeded in his endeavor to shift a little bit of the protection 
which the manufacturer has been getting to the woolgrower. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Well, considerable, if the 
Senator insists. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the result to the con- 
sumer is that he is up against the Payne-Aldrich law again, 
with all its high duties and high rates, I think the Senator 
from Utah will agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of whatever rates have been decreased, 
of course, I agree to that; there is no doubt about it; but, I 
will say, compensatory rates in some cases have been decreased, 
notwithstanding the rate of 33 cents on scoured wool. I want 
to say further to the Senator that the compensatory duties 
provided for the manufacturer are absolutely necessary be- 
cause of the duty of 33 cents a pound on scoured wool; and the 
Senate has decided that the rate of 33 cents shall be provided 
by a vote of 38 to 16. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator as 
to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there is no need of going back to that 
at all. Whatever increase there is in the wool rates is given 
to the farmer; there can be no question as to that. The manu- 
facturer does not get anything at all out of the wool shrinkage 
under this bill, as I have before stated. - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, it is proposed 
to reenact the Payne-Aldrich wool schedule with this addition: 
Instead of so much hidden, concealed, and stolen protection 
being given to the manufacturers, as was given to them in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, some of it has been passed over to the 
sheep raisers, : 

Mr. SMOOT. All of it has been passed over to the farmer 
who raises the wool. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there is still a heavy 
duty for the benefit of the manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking of the com- 
pensatory duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am speaking of both pro- 
tective and compensatory duties. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The protective duties are lower in this bill than 
they were in the Payne-Aldrich law. For instance, on tops the 
rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 30 per cent, while in this bill 
it is 20 per cent. Then, I notified the Senate two weeks ago, and 
also to-day, that there will not be a protective rate in this bill 
on cloths above the 50 per cent, while in the Payne-Aldrich law 
the rates were 55 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty per cent is high enough. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is what the manufacturers get, and that 
is all, From now on, I will say to the Senator, about the only 
question there is to discuss is as to the protective rates in this 
bill which are given to the manufacturer, and they run, as the 
Senator will notice, all the way from 20 per cent up to 50 per 
cent, according to the stage of manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What I desire to call at- 
tention to from the table from which I have quoted is that the 
total levy upon the American consumer who buys tops is sub- 
stantially the same as in the Payne-Aldrich law, in some in- 
stances being higher, but higher always in the case of cheap 
tops that go into the manufacture of cheap clothing, and, in 
other cases, lower, but always lower in the case of the finer 
wool tops, and, consequently, that the combined duties, the com- 
pensatory and protective duties, on tops in this bill are very 
much heavier than in the House bill. 

I now desire to ask this question: What facts did the Senate 
Finance Committee possess which the House committee did 
not possess? The House committee sat in the midst of the in- 
dustrial depression; they were deliberating during the first six 
months of 1921 and the latter months of 1920, when there was 
the most serious financial and industrial condition in this 
country; they had presented to them the gloomiest and the 
worst industrial condition this country has probably ever 
faced; and yet, after all their deliberations, they reported 
duties upon tops which are very much lower than the rates 
reported by the Senate committee. Months have now passed 
and the industrial situation has improved; the threat of cheap 
foreign competition has subsided, and yet the Senate com- 
mittee report in favor of protective duties much higher than 
those provided by the Republican Members of the House 
who drafted the corresponding paragraph in the House bill. 
What are the facts? What information came to the Senator 
from Utah—and he may answer me now or later in his own 
time 

Mr. SMOOT. I can answer in a very few moments 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What information came to 
the committee that made them say, “ The House is all wrong; 
their rates are too low; they have not given sufficient pro- 
tection to the manufacturers of tops. We propose to give them 
the higher rates which we have provided in the committee 
amendment.” i 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer is a very simple one, in my opinion. 
The House provided a duty on scoured wool of 25 cents, while 
the Senate committee has reported a duty of 33 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am speaking about the 
combined duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait I will consider both 
duties. The Senator himself says that a rate of 36 cents is justi- 
fied if we have a duty of 33 cents on scoured wool, and he is cor- 
rect in that. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. So that does 
away with a great deal of the increase to which the Senator 
refers, There is another fact which should be taken into consid- 
eration. In the House bill the protective duty is 10 per cent on 
the American valuation. In the case of tops, for instance, the 
price of 40s to-day in the United States is 55 cents, while in 
England it is 25 cents. Upon that basis alone the rate of 20 per 
cent in the Senate bill is more than justified. The prices I have 
indicated are those of July 15 of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Right there let me say that I 
dispute the difference the Senator finds between the price of tops 
here and abroad. I will proceed, however, and call attention to 
that later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that on July 15, 1922, wool tops, 40s, were 
55 cents in America, while the English price was 25 cents, and 
the landing price was 31 cents; that is, allowing 3 cents a pound 
for landing charges, freight, marine insurance, and so forth, and 
10 per cent to cover the expenses and profit of the importer. The 
price of 31 cents a pound includes all of those items, although 
the foreign price as quoted on the London market was 25 cents. 
Therefore, Mr. President, the Senate committee provided a rate 
on the basis of 36 cents, because on the clean content of the wool 
we provide a rate of 33 cents. No one can say that is not right. 
The House provided 10 per cent upon the foreign valuation of 
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the tops, which, as I have said, on July 15, 1922, in the case of 
was 25 cents, while the American price was 55 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It amounts, then, to this: 
That the price of tops when the House drafted this bill was 
different from the price at the present time; that the spread 
between the foreign price and the domestie price was less when 
the House drafted this bill than it is now. That is the Sena- 
tor’s position, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not what I stated. I said that 
they did not take the question of what the foreign price was 
into consideration at all. They simply considered the Ameri- 
can valuation of tops and put a duty of 10 per cent upon the 
American valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the ad valorem duty 
8 upon the American valuation was a protective 

u 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a protective duty, and the 20 per cent 
rate upon the foreign valuation as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is a protective duty. Twenty per cent upon the foreign 
valuation of 25 cents would amount to 5 cents, while the 10 
per cent rate upon the American valuation of 55 cents would 
amount to 5} cents; in other words, there is a reduction under 
the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order to determine what 
was a fair protective duty on the American valuation you must 
know the foreign valuation of tops. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. They had to give on the American valua- 
tion the equivalent production for transforming the wool into 
tops, and they considered that 10 per cent upon the American 
valuation of tops was absolutely necessary. We changed the 
basis to the foreign valuation, and 20 per cent of 25 cents is 5 
cents, while 10 per cent upon. the 55 cents is 54 cents. So that 
an 8 cent is even less than the 10 per cent rate in the House 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask on what price of wool 
the committee figured the London price of scoured wool? : 

Mr. SMOOT. On 40s. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I said, on what price of scoured wools, 
at the same time that the committee estimated the foreign 
price of tops? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think that would be perhaps about 
20-cent wool, clean content, because it costs 5 cents to make it 
into tops, with a loss. 

Mr. LENROOT. Scoured wool? , 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I am speaking now of 40s, of tops. 
That is coarse wool. It would be at least 20 cents; or, in other 
words, quarters and lower are used to make 40 tops, and that 
was the figure that the Senator had spoken of before I took 
the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am going 
to proceed to discuss the protective rates in this paragraph. 
Before doing that, however, I should like to yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roginson], provided, of course, that I can 
still retain the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, yesterday while the present 
schedule was under consideration the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumber], chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
made a statement, the accuracy of which was later challenged 
on the floor of the Senate. The statement by the Senator from 
North Dakota was substantially as it appears in this morning’s 
Recorp at page 10656. He said: 

I probably could call attention 
Taft” but I ill state one thing that the | e 
was their undoing. They refused to put print paper upon the free list: 
that was the real crime. Every great newspaper in the United States 
was in favor of free print paper, and through their organization and 
the president of the Publishers’ Association they put this matter straight 
up to the committee, It is no secret. They said in substance: Give 
us free print paper and we will support the administration; refuse to 
give it, and we will destroy you, ut we can.” Well, we took our 
chances—there were not very many cowards on the Republican side 
in those days—and we refused to give them free print paper, and suf- 
fered defeat more for this cause than for any other. We stood for prin- 
ciple, and to the extent that this refusal assisted in our undoing, we 
died for principle. That is the real thing that was back of the defeat 
of the Republican Party in 1912. That was the one thing that brought 
the great press of the country against him. 


Mr. President, believing that this declaration, coming from 
the source that it did, justified serious consideration, I called 
upon the Senator from North Dakota and other Senators who 
might possess information respecting the subject to furnish de- 
tails, and to inform the Senate who constituted the committee 
representing the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and what 
individuals were chargeable with responsibility for the threat 
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and the conduct set forth in the statement made by the Senator 
from North Dakota. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] sub- 
sequently said that one John I. Norris, the aceredited repre- 
sentative of the Newspaper Publishers“ Association, had stated 
to members of the Finance Committee that there could be no 
‘compromise on the question as to whether print paper should be 
placed upon the free list; that if the Finanee Committee refused 
to put it on the free list the Republican’ Party «would be driven 
from power. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] took the floor and 
made a statement attributing to Mr. Herman Ridder a, direet 
threat to the former Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Cannon, that unless print paper were put upon the free 
‘list Mr. Cannon would be politically destroyed. f 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] during the course 
of his remarks detailed an incident which he said occurred be- 
tween’ Mr. Herman Ridder and the former Speaker, Mr. Can- 
Nox, in which Mr. Ridder is alleged to kave made a corrupt pro- 
| posal to Mr. Cannon, and to have offered him the support of 
the newspapers of the United States for President if he wonld 
permit a joint resolution placing print paper upon the free list 
to be called up for consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senator from Indiana declared that the then Speaker, 
Mr. CAN NON, had indignantly refused to grant the request of 
Mr. Ridder, and had defied Mr. Ridder. He further said that a 
colored messenger was called and informed that Mr. Ridder 
-was not to be permitted to enter the Speuker's private room 
again, and that the messenger was instructed to throw him out 
i he attempted to do so. 

Both Mr. Norris, referred to by the Senator from Utah, and 
Mr. Herman Ridder, mentioned by’ the Senator from Indiana, 
‘are dead, It is a remarkable ‘coincidence that the charge of 
‘attempts to corrupt the PNinauce Committee should be laid 
against two individuals both of whom are dead. 

Mr. GARAWAY. Mr. President, I should not like to interrupt 
“a serious argument, but was either one of these conversations 
a telephonic conversation? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statement of the Senator from Utah 
is that Mr. Norris's threat or prediction was made, us I under- 
stand, to him and the then Senator from Rhode Island. Mr. 
‘Aldrich, they constituting the subcommittee. There was no 
«telephone used in that instance. The statement of the Senator 
from Indiana respecting the alleged activities of Mr. Herman 
Ridder was that Mr. Ridder had threatened the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in his presence and in the presence of 
other Representatives if he did not yield to the demand that the 
joint resolution putting newsprint paper on the free list be con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARAWAY, As I recall, the Senator from Indiana was 
in favor of surrendering, was he not? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Oh, the Senator from Indiana stated that 
while he thought the Speaker was morally right. he was diplo- 
»matically and ‘politieally wrong, and that he appealed to the 
Speaker in every way that he could devise to yield to the de- 
mand of Mr. Ridder and permit the joint resolution to be con- 
ngideréd by the House of Representatives. 

In this morning's New York Times is contained a statement 
by Mr. Don C. Seitz, business manager of the New York World, 
Who was on the paper committee of the American “Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association with -Messrs. John I. Norris and Her- 
man Ridder in 1909. In this statement Mr. Seitz uses lan- 
«guage which, under the rules of the Senate, can not properly 
«be incorporated in the Recerp. A portion of his statement, 
however, relates to the accuracy of the memories of the Sen- 
autor from Utah and the Senator from Indianu. It is as fol- 
lows: 

It is-my impression that Mr. Taft was defeated by Theodore Roose- 
velt and not by the newspapers 

Said Mr. Seitz. 


As à matter of fact, most of the newspapers were for Mr. ‘Taft. 
The newspapers had no grievance, and, far from having been turned 
down by the Senate, had ed a very satisfactory arrangement. 

Nothing of the kind described by ‘Senator McCumsen ever happened. 
The poper tarif discussions began way back in Roosevelt's time, when 

ay was Secretary of State and was trying to get 21 reciprocity 
treaties with other countries signed by the ate. He said at the 
time that it was impossible to fi anything with common sense and 
honesty back of it through the United States Senate. I remember his 
words very we 

There had been a Canadian joint high commission which dealt with 
such subjects as we wis to discuss, and we went to Mr. Hay to see 
it he could not revive the commission. It was then that he told us 
how his treaties had been killed by logrolling in the Senate. 

We never used threats, but we finally made a decent arrangement by 
“which wood poe was let into the conntry free if ‘its: price did not go 
higher than 2 cents a pound. Later that figure was revised: u — 
I have forgotten the exact figures. But it was not necessary to: mix 
in politics to get that done, and the American Newspaper ‘Publishers’ 
Association never did mix in politics. 
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The article continues: 
The -remarks of Senator WATSON with -ri 


ard to Herman Ridder's 
talk with“ Uncle Jon“ CANNON were read . Seitz, dign 
‘repudiated them. nie ee oy, 


1 don’t believe Ridder ever d a - 
claimed. `“ I was with him on both 18 r rE e did 
not hear him saying anything Hke that. The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association never did anything of the kind. We didn’t 
haye to threaten. We were getting what we wanted by à perfectly 
decent arrangement,-satisfactory to everyone concerned, and there Was 
no need for threats. The entire statement is ridiculous,” 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that both Mr. Norrissand 
Mr. Ridder are dend, I have felt it not improper to submit the 
statement of Mr. Seitz to the Senate, inasmuch as he was a 
member of the committee, and claims to have been present 
when the conversations between Mr. Ridder and ex-Speaker 
OCannonvoceurred. There can be no doubt that the newspapers 
of the country, as a rule, “favored the placing of newspriat 
paper on the free list then, as they do now. I do not believe 
the charge made by the Senator from North Dakota, that the 
snecredited representatives of the newspaper publishers of 
| ‘America: deliberately and intentionally sought to intimidate the 
‘Finanee Committee, by threats of destroying the Republican 
Party, into placing newsprint paper on the free list. I do not 
beljeve that the statement made by the Senator from North 
Dakota that, as a result of the failure of the Finance Com- 
“mittee to yield: to:the demands for free print paper, the news- 
papers: of the country unitedly and concertedly turned against 
the Republican administration and wrecked it can be sustained. 
I do not believe the press of America, the reputable: newspaper 
men of this country, would indulge in practices ofithat nature. 

The reasons for the defeat of Mr. ‘Taft were numerous. They 
are now generally understood. In the course of his administra- 
tion he had alienated the political friendship of the one public 
man, Mr. Roosevelt, who, more than any other, and more than 
‘all others, was responsible for the prominence of Mr. Taft in 
politics. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I may interrupt the Senator, I did not 
Know Mr. Taft was defeated; I thought he went out by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Taft's defeat for a second election was 
the most overwhelming and humiliating known to American 
political history. and it could not have been due to any other 
cnuse than the fact that the members of his own. party repudi- 
ated the course taken by him in public office. 

Por a long time it has been customary to make polities of the 
‘reputations of men in: public life. For a long time it has been 
customary’ to seek to discredit great agencies which axe influen- 
‘tial in American public life. This should not be. carelessly 
indulged in, for it endangers our institutions. If the news- 
papers in this country committed the acts attributed to them by 
the Senators from North Dakota, Utah, and Indiana,. they were 
‘hopelessly corrupt and deserved censure. The facts stated by 
Mr. Seitz show that there was no necessity for making u propo- 
sition suchas the Senator from North Dakota dlaims was made 
‘by Mr. Norris and others to the Committee on Finance, and I 
am unwilling to accept the evidence submitted as convineing 
proof of the very ‘serious Charges against che newspaper pub- 
lishers of America. 

If: Mr. Norris had taken the course attributed to him, it could 
not be chargeable to the press of America. Does anyone believe 
that the newspaper men of this country are so abandoned or 
were so abandoned as knowingly to permit their representative 
in Washington to say, If vou will give us free print paper 
woe will support the present administration and we will support 
Mr. Taft in the coming election, but if you refuse to do that we 
swill wreck the administration without regard to other ques- 
tions vitally affecting the public interest“? 

This is an important issue. The testimony brought to sus- 
tain this Wholesale charge of corruption on the part of the 
press of this country is alleged to be based on threats from lips 
which have long been sealed. The statement of a surviving 
‘member of the committee of the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is that uo such incident: occurred. I leave the matter to 
the judgment of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. MecuuhER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH: of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. The Senator from Arkansas says that he 
does not believe the statements made by the Senator from 
Utah or the Seuntor from Indiana or the Senator from North 
Dakota are sustained. They all agree upon the facts. The 
Senator ean do as he likes about believing. If it is his desire 
to believe the writer of that article as against the three Sena- 
tors, of course, he has the privilege of doing so. It does not 
change the facts one iota. 
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I mentioned no names. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
whom I was answering, had stated that the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party in 1912 was due ta the action of the Congress 
in passing Schedule K—the wool sehedule. I denied that. I 
still deny it. In the course of that discussion I stated one thing 
which had a great deal more influence in bringing about an ill 
feeling against the then Republican administration and the 
President of the United States, and which was partially, at 
least, a cause for the resulting division of the Republican Party 
in 1912. 

I have never claimed that the threats made by the papers or 
their representatives were the sole cause of that defeat. I 
have stated again and again that the sole cause was that we 
had two Republican candidates, which divided the vote, and 
allowed a minority vote to elect a President of the United 
States. Both of those things had their influence in bringing 
about that division in the party. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. Possibly if there had 
been no assault upon President Taft—and we all know the as- 
sault continued viciously for a year—Mr. Roosevelt would not 
have been a candidate at all, and we would have had but a 
single candidate. So, whatever may have been the precise 
language which I used yesterday, my intention was to convey 
that thought, and we must have the entire statement which I 
made in order to determine what thought I intended to convey. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator yield for a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In this connection 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator read correctly what I stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator does not dispute making the 
declaration which I read? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We must take that in connection with 
other declarations which I made. The Senator did not read 
the other declarations, and, of course, they must all come in 
together in conveying the idea. 

Mr. President, it was the poison created by the assault upon 
President Taft which, in my opinion at least, brought about the 
division in the party. I do not say it was that alone, because 
I gave other reasons. I stated that President Taft incurred the 
hostility of a great many Republicans of the North, and pos- 
sibly I might say the entire agricultural section of the North, 
because of his espousal of Canadian reciprocity. That, I think, 
had a more direct bearing upon the feeling engendered against 
him, which resulted in his defeat. I am candidly of the opin- 
ion, however, that if we had had but one Republican candidate, 
either Taft or Roosevelt, there would have been no Wilson ad- 
ministration. But that is mere conjecture. 

The whole question which was raised, and which I sought to 
answer, was this: A Senator upon the other side attributed the 
defeat of the Republican Party to the ill feeling engendered 
throughout the country by the enactment of Schedule K, the 
wool sehedule, in the Payne-Aldrich bill. I took issue with 
that, and stated that that which had infinitely more influence 
than the wool schedule was the refusal of the Republican Party 
to place print paper upon the free list. Those statements have 
been made and reiterated time and again. 

I was a member of the Committee on Finance at that time, 
as I have stated. I heard all the testimony given in regard to 
the matter. Mr. Ridder was diplomatic in his presentation of 
the matter before the committee. He departed very far from 
diplomacy, however, when he discussed the matter privately 
with a few Senators, and he used the language which I have 
stated and which I restated many times after the utterance 
was made. That statement was made to but a few Senators 
who happened to be present at a committee meeting in the com- 
mittee room of the Finance Committee. 

I think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] can gen- 
erally be regarded as a truthful man. I do not think he has 
made up a wild story, with no foundation of truth. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas may carry that belief if he sees fit, but 
anyone who knows the Senator from Indiana will believe him. 
That remark is true also of the statements made by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. If the Senator from Arkansas wants 
to investigate the subject, there is one man still living who was 
a party to the conversation, and the Senator can get his infor- 
mation from Uncle Jør Cannon. After he has gotten it he 
may come into the Senate and say that Joe Cannon is mis- 
taken; that no such thing ever happened; but I do not think 
he would. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to dis- 
cuss now the protective rates proposed by the Senate commit- 
tee. I want to call attention to the protective rates in former 
laws, and I want to call attention to the fact that there have 
been no importations of tops, even under former laws, in which 
the protective rate was very much lower than this rate. 
COMPARISON OF DUTY ON TOPS IN SENATE BILL WITH THAT IN PRESENT 

AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 

Mr. President, the emergency tariff law imposes a duty of 45 
cents per pound upon all manufactures of wool of the kind 
commonly known as clothing wool in addition to the rates 
already existing under the Underwood law. This applies not 
x to semimanufactured products, like tops and yarns, but 

to finished products, like cloths and articles made there- 
from. This 45 cents duty is intended to compensate for the 
duty imposed upon raw wool in the emergency law. 

The duty now assessed upon tops is therefore 45 cents per 
pound plus 8 per cent, the latter being the rate previously in 
existence in the Underwood law. The effect of this duty upon 
tops has been particularly striking. It has amounted to prac- 
tically a prohibition of imports. Under normal conditions the 
importation of tops has never been large, because of the very 
high rate of duty to which they have been subjected under 
Protective tariff laws. Nor was the importation large under 
the Underwood law, when the rate was only 8 per cent—at least 
not until the winter and spring of 1921. At that time, owing to 
the large stocks of tops on hand in Great Britain and available 
for liquidation, and in anticipation of the enactment by the 
United States of a high emergency tariff duty upon raw wool, 
eA was a striking increase in the imports of tops into this 
country. 

Thus in March imports amounted to 4,102,208 pounds; in 
April, 4,805,558 pounds; and in May, 2,137,131 pounds, From 
this point they dropped, with the enactment of the emergency 
law, to 264,635 pounds in June, 271,922 pounds in July, and 
thereafter to only a few thousand pounds each month. During 
the calendar year 1921 approximately 15,000,000 pounds of tops 
were imported, but practically all of these came in before the 
enactment of the emergency law. The statistics plainly indi- 
cate that so far as concerns tops the emergency law has been 
practically prohibitive. This is logical enough when one stops 
to consider that the compensatory. duty alone upon this product, 
which is only one step removed from the raw material, is 45 
cents per pound. 

The Underwood law imposes a duty of 8 per cent upon wool 
tops and 20 per cent upon tops made from the hair of the 
Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals. These latter do 
not, however, enter largely into commerce, and for purposes of 
comparison with the present bill we may confine our attention 
to the duty of S per cent upon wool tops. 

The Underwood rate of 8 per cent on wool tops can not be 
said to have led to any formidable invasion of our markets by 
foreign top makers. It is true that there was some increase in 
importations immediately after the enactment of the Under- 
wood law. In the first half of the calendar year 1914, for ex- 
ample, they amounted to 3,228,237 pounds, or slightly more than 
3 per cent of the quantity consumed in domestice worsted spin- 
ning, and in the following year, 1915, they amounted to 3,412,25 
pounds, again approximately 3 per cent of the consumption; 
but this ean hardly be regarded as a serious invasion of our 
markets. Considering that the imports under the Payne- 
Aldrich law had been practically prohibited, some increase of 
Imports under the 8 per cent duty was inevitable. And so far as 
regards the importation of almost 15,000,000 pounds of tops in 
anticipation of the emergency law this is not a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the Underwood duty. At that particular time 
there was a heavy surplus of tops on the British market and this 
surplus was being liquidated with little or no reference to cost. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact in the wool trade that 
those who were attempting to lay in large stocks of raw ma- 
terial in anticipation of the emergency duty upon raw wool 
bought heavily of British tops, because these could be had much 
more promptly than could stocks of wool from more distant 
sources. In other words, there was a beiter chance to obtain 
tops before the enactment of the emergency law than there 
was to obtain wool. 

The truth of the matter is that the duty of 8 per cent upon 
tops in the Underwood law is in substantial accord with the 
findings of the Tariff Board of 1912 as to conversion costs here 
and abroad. Regarding the amount of duty required, more -will 
be said later. 

In the Payne-Aldrich law the duty imposed upon tops was as 
follows: On those valued at not more than 20 cents per pound 
the duty was 24} cents per pound plus 30 per cent; on those 
valued at more than 20 cents per pound the duty was 363 cents 
per pound plus 30 per cent. 
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The duty on tops valued at less than 20 cents per pound was 
practically inoperative, because very few tops of such low 
value entered into commerce. For practical purposes the duty 
upon tops was 363 cents per pound plus 30 per cent. The 363 
cents per pound was intended as a compensatory duty, but as is 
shown in the old Tariff Board report, this was distinctly in ex- 
cess of the amount required, for it assumed a shrinkage of 
70 per cent, whereas the domestic worsted mills actually used 
mainly the lighter shrinking wools: In other words, it con- 
tained a large amount of concealed protection. When to this 
concealed protection is added the duty of 30 per cent, it is not 
surprising that imports under the Payne-Aldrich Act were al- 
most negligible. Indeed, as will be shown later, 30 per cent 
alone is far in excess of the amount required for protection on 
a product which contains so low a proportion of conversion to 
total cost as do tops. 

In 1910, for example, the importation of tops amounted to 
only 1,868 pounds, valued at $838. This is not surprising when 
it is observed that the equivalent ad valorem duty amounted to 


111.69 per cent, and that 81.69 per cent represented the com- 

pensatory duty alone. In 1911 there was no importation of tops. 

In fact, as has been stated, under the Payne-Aldrich law imports 

were practically prohibited. 

THE RELATION OF THE SENATE DUTY ON TOPS TO THE DIFFERENCE OF 
CONVERSION COST HERE AND IN THB UNITED KINGDOM. 

The protective rate upon tops in the Senate bill was 25 per 
cent, but is now 20 per cent. This is distinctly in excess of the 
amount required. It is nearly 200 per cent higher than the 
Underwood rate, which, as we have just noted above, is in 
substantial accord with the findings of the old Tariff Board, 
and was fixed at 8 per cent. The fact that the House proposed 
a rate of 10 per cent (American valuation) shows that it was 
quite aware that any such rate as that proposed in the Senate 
bills is unnecessary. The extent to which the Senate rate of 25 
per cent exceeds the actual requirement is plainly indicated in 
the following table, which contains a comparison of the cost 
of conversion of tops here and in the United Kingdom based 
upon current conditions, 


Wool lops— British and domestic conversion costs in relation to the protective duty in the Senate bill. 


Commission combing rate. 


Grade. Tearing. British. 
tic. 
Con- 
Pence. verted.’ 
Cents, 5 
12. 58 17.00 
12. 58 17.00 
12. 58 17.00 
12, 58 17.00 
11.65 15, 00 
10.72 15,00 
9.79 14.00 
9.79 14.00 
8. 85 10. 50 
6. 99 79.00 
6.99 79.00 


American 
Wool Record and Textile vee June 1 


1922. 


Rate of exchange June 15, 15, 4751). 


Rates are for “preparing” 


Both the domestic and British combing rates used are the 
latest available and so far as can be ascertained are still in 
effect. 

The most significant figures in this table are in the last 
column. These show only one instance where a need of more 
than 15 per cent to cover the difference in conversion cost is 
necessary, and in this instance—on 48’s—it is evident that the 
British price is abnormally low in relation to the other grades 
of tops. In more than half of the cases indicated 10 per cent 
would be adequate to cover the difference in conversion costs. 
Under normal conditions 10 per cent would probably be suffi- 
cient on all grades for a product containing so low a percentage 
conversion to total cost. Certainly, 15 per cent would be more 
than adequate. 

Nor are the figures in this table open to the criticism that 
the British prices are abnormally high in relation to conversion 
cost and that a duty of 25 per cent, or even 20 per cent, yields 
relatively much more than it would under normal conditions. 
The fact is that while the British prices are higher than the 
pre-war prices, they have undergone a greater post-war liquida- 
tion, on account of the great drop in the prices of raw wool, 
than have the conversion costs here and abroad. 

In view of the high duties on tops it is, of course, obvious 
that there could be no exports of tops. The high duties on raw 
wool make this impossible. 

As the only recent imports were under abnormal conditions 
described above, just before the enactment of the emergency 
tariff law, how can a protective duty of 20 per cent be justified 
when 8 per cent resulted in no substantial increase In impor- 
tations? And how can it be justified in the light of the com- 
parison of conversion costs here and abroad which has just 
been presented? 

Mr. President, is protection merely a license to extort from 
the American people? I am going to demand and insist that 
every single protective duty that goes into this schedule shall 
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be based upon what is actually the difference in the cost of 
conversion at home and abroad. 

I come from a manufacturing State and I would not know- 
ingly protest against a single duty that would deprive the 
manufacturing interests in my State of sufficient protection to 
meet the differenee in conversion costs. The manufacturer is 
entitled to protection to meet the difference in conversion costs, 
but he is entitled to no more; and nothing less than indis- 
putable figures showing the actual difference will guide me in 
voting for the protective duties. I can not oppose high duties 
to the agriculturists of this country and vote for excessive duties 
in favor of the manufacturing interests of this country, and 1 
do not propose to do it. 

Mr. President, I ask that a table comparing American prices 
and British prices of tops be inserted in the Recorp in this 
connection. This table shows that 10 per cent protective duty 
would be ample. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The table is as follows: 
Wool tops—A merican and British prices as of July 15, 1922. 


Fine territory, $1.00.) 70s 
$ blood, $1.30....... 
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Wool tops— American and British prices as of July 15, 1922—Continued. 


American in United 
States. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I come now 
to a very important aspect of this question. I have tried to 
show that, based upon information available as to prices of 
British-made tops sold in the American market and as to prices 
of American-made tops sold in the American market, there is no 
justification for this protective rate of 20 per cent; that, indeed, 
a rate of 10 per cent would be ample. 

Mr. President, what is the conclusion we arrive at from 
this study? It has been a somewhat long and tedious 
study, but an important one. The conclusion is that the 8 per 
cent protective duty named in the Underwood law was fair 
and could be justified upon the information available at that 
time in regard to the difference in the costs of conversion; 
that the rate named in the bill as it passed the House of 10 
per cent—and that rate, of course, was based upon the Ameri- 
ean valuation—would have been fair and just if that 10 per 
cent were based upon the foreign valuation instead of the 
American valuation. The information at hand shows that 
there is no evidence before the Senate or before the committee, 
so far as I know, at least of an unprejudiced and disinterested 
character, justifying this protective duty of 20 per cent. 

In the light of the information we have as to the conversion 
costs here and abroad, in the light of the prices in the Ameri- 
can market of British tops and American-made tops, this rate 
can not be justified. In the light of the fact that the rate fixed 
upon raw wool—83 cents—is so high, anyway, that we are not 
likely to have any serious competition, because in every instance 
the compensatory duty takes care of what the mannfacturer 
must pay for his raw wool, and in this instance the compensa- 
tory duty levied is ample and sufficient to take care of the cost 
to the manufacturer of raw wool, I am going to move that 
the protective rate be fixed at 15 per cent instead of 20 per 
cent. I think that is more than the facts justify. I think it 
is extremely liberal. The woolgrowers might properly accuse 
me, in proposing this rate, of leaning toward the interests of 
the manufacturers. By the way, I notice that the woolgrow- 
ers’ advocates have all abandoned the Senate Chamber. It is 
all over for them. They got their rate, and they are no longer 
interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will not do it if they know where their 
interest really lies. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Utah 
will agree with me that for the last three or four days every 
Senator who represents a woolgrowing State has been here, 
Are they here now? 

Mr, SMOOT, They may be at luncheon, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have not been here this 
morning, and the Senator knows it. Many distinguished Sen- 
ators have been more regular in their attendance upon the Sen- 
ate since the commencement of the discussion upon raw wool 
than they have been during the whole session, and that might 
be said of all the Senators who come from the woolgrowing 
States. I am not complaining, but I am asking them not to 
abandon us yet, but to stay here and consider these other duties. 
Having won their fight, they abandon the Chamber, and will 
only come in when the roll is called, and they will ask those 
representing the manufacturing interests, “What do you want 
us to do? We have our rate, and we will now give you what 
you want.” 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is wrong again, because they are 
just as vitally interested in tops as they are in wool, If there 
is not a protective duty upon the tops sufficient to keep them 
ont, the tops will come in instead. of wool, and that is exactl 
why they are as interested in tops as they are in wool itsel, 
if not more so. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are not manifesting 
mesh interest by their presence. The Senator will agree to 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that; but the Senator can see that 
that is the case, because if you give a dollar a pound on wool 
and then give only a dollar a pound on tops, tops will come in 
instead of wool. So every man who is interested in the protec- 
tion of wool is certainly interested in the protection of the tops, 
because without that protection the tops would come in instead 
of the wool, and the top is the first step in the manufacture 
when the little fine clippings and other things are taken out of 
the wool. , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They knew that when they 
won their fight yesterday that the Senate was going to levy 
every compensatory duty necessary to meet that 33 cents per 
pound, and they know that the protective duties named by the 
committee will be adopted. They know that the understanding 
arrived at or the arrangement which was made, but which was 
threatened to be broken during the fight upon the paragraph 
fixing the duty on raw wool, has been restored, so that the 
program will go through, and the manufacturers will get the 
rates fixed in this bill, because the woolgrowers yesterday got 
the rates named upon raw wool, 

I have talked a good deal longer than I intended, but this 
Paragraph, which for the first time raises the question of a 
fair compensatory duty and a fair protective duty, is one I 
thought required perhaps more discussion than the other para- 
graphs will require. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does his amendment involve the specific duty as well 
as an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It involves only the ad va- 
lorem duty, a protective ad valorem duty. I propose to change 
the rate named by the committee of 20 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The ad valorem rate named by the com- 
mittee is in addition to a specific rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The specific rate named by 
the committee is a compensatory rate, and I do not propose to 
change that. The specific rate named by the committee is the 
compensatory protection, and the compensatory protection is 
based upon the theory that there will be a pound and a tenth 
of wool used in making a pound of tops, and in view of the in- 
formation furnished by the Tariff Commission that that is a 
fair estimate of the amount of raw wool that will be used in 
making a pound of tops, of course, I can not, in view of the 
action of the Senate yesterday, make a contest upon the com- 
pensatory duty. The objection I make is to the protective duty, 
which is given to the manufacturer, and ought to be based 
upon the difference in the costs of conversion here and abroad. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator for his explanation. 
As I understand it, the difference between him and the commit- 
tee is that in the amendment he proposes the rate is 5 per cent 
lower than in the amendment proposed by the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I am going to ask 
to have put in the Recoxp a table which shows the equivalent 
ad valorem rates of all the duties levied on tops under the 
Payne-Aldrich law and all the duties proposed in the House 
and Senate bills. This table shows the duties in the Senate bill 
in most instances greatly exceed the House rates, as well as 
the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparison of ad valorem equivalents of total duties based on foreign 
vaination, 


TOPS. 


Fordney-MeCumber. 


Foreign value (cents per pound). 
Senate. 


Per cent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph covers tops, the 
first step taken in the manufacture of wool goods, and I agree 
that the compensatory duty of 86 cents per pound is necessary, 
since the Senate has decided upon 33 cents on the scoured con- 
tent. So I will give no time at ali to that question. 

The only question is as to the protective duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem. I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
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that, as far as I am concerned, I am a consistent Republican. 
I do not claim protection for an industry at one place in the 
United States that I would not willingly give to a like industry 
anywhere in the United States. I want to call the Senate’s 
attention to the fact that the American people do not buy tops, 
and this pragraph has to be consistent from the wool to the 
finest finished piece of cloth, and if there is one place in it 
where it is not consistent and a protective duty is not given, 
then the woolgrower will suffer by the product coming in at 
thut stage of the finished product, and every pound of it will 
displace a pound of woo] grown in the United States. What 
would happen if you have a 5 per cent protective duty on 
tops with a 36 cents a pound compensatory duty? The scoured 
wool would not come in and the grease wool would not come in; 
the top would come in, and when the top comes in the whole 
structure, from the beginning of the first step in the manufac- 
ture to the finished cloth is upset. Such importations would 
displace American wool. 

If they can bring in the tops and they displace 1% pounds of 
American wool for every pound imported into this country, 
there would be no protection that would equal the 33 cents 
which the Senate has voted upon scoured wool. In other words, 
if the rate is decreased in the protection of this article, then it 
zneuns that in order to compete with the imported article in the 
United States the woolgrower in the United States will find his 
53 cents duty is decreased. . 

Mr, President, I do not think it is necessary at this time to 
go into detail in answering the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The Payne-Aldrich law provided 30 per cent protection, the ex- 
isting Underwood tariff law provides 8 per cent, and the com- 
mittee amendment provides 20 per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses 15 per cent? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; he proposes now to make it 15 per cent, 
On the basis of present prices the result of his amendment 
would be that, instead of having 33 cents on the scoured wool 
we would have 33 cents less the 5 per cent. 

There is another amendment which I desire to offer to the 
paragraph, which makes no difference in the rate whatever, 
but the words are unnecessary. On page 145, line 1, when the 
proper time comes, I shall move to strike out the words“ not 
specially provided for“ and the comma. Those words are 
meaningless because the items in this paragraph are not pro- 
vided for in the bill in any other place and are not necessary 
to be provided for other than in this paragraph. 

Mr. President, I think there is no necessity for further dis- 
cussion of the subject unless some Senator desires to ask a 
question, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few 
words upon the proposed amendment, but I would first like to 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] upon what theory the 
increase from 8 per cent to 20 per cent in the protective duty 
is justified in view of the importations under the 8 per cent 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking half bloods and above, and I might 
say, perhaps, taking quarter bloods and above, the differential 
would hardly be 20 per cent. 

Mr, LENROOT. Why did they not come iu in great volume 
when wool was on the free list and there was an 8 per cent 
duty upon tops, if it requires a 20 per cent duty now? That is 
my point. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that conditions in the wool 
arket, as it exists to-day, are quite different than they were 
when this rate of duty was in effect. Of course, it is in effect 
now, but the Senator knows the emergency tariff law is such 
that it would virtually prevent them coming in now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not mean under the emergency tariff 
jaw. I mean normally in 1919 and 1920. Of course, in 1921 
they came in very heavily just before the emergency tariff law 
went into effect, so as to get the benefit of the lower rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the reason why. 

Mr. LENROOT. But normally they did not seem to come in 
in any volume under the 8 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If things were normal and the prices of wool 
were normal—I menn as to all grades—I would say frankly to 
the Senator that I think 15 per cent would be ample, as the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
vides. But I think the policy ought to be that if we are going 
to establish the wool industry in the United States it ought 
to be established so that wherever they begin the purchase 
of the wool, and particularly the American wool, it ought to 
be handled from the raw wool clear through to the finished 
product. 


Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, I say that in making a tariff bill 
the question as to the ultimate consumer should be the protec- 
tion that is upon the cloth itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. That depends, does it not, upon the protec- 
tion also given upon the tops, the yarns, and so forth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, and as one Senator I want them amply 
protected so that half of the business can not be taken away 
from the manufacturer in the United States, and leave only the 
other half perhaps to be done here. k 

Mr. LENROOT. I am entirely in accord with that proposi- 
tion, but I can not see, when the imports were almost prohibited 
normally under an 8 per cent protective duty, why it becomes 
necessary to jump it to 20 per cent at this time. S 

Mr. SMOOT. I think to be perfectly safe, with the wool of 
quarter bloods and more as low as they are in price, that we 
can not keep them out if we do not have 20 per cent. If they 
were normal, I would say we would not need that amount. I 
virtually admit that at this time, but as I have said so many 
times, the coarse wools are abnormally low and I can not say 
how long they will continue. That is the only answer I can 
give the Senator. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this illustrates what the 
consumer will have to pay by reason of the action that was 
taken by the Senate with reference to the coarse wools. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has decided that question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I know it. I say it merely illustrates 
how it is now necessarily carried on into tops, into yarns, into 
fabrics, into blankets, and every other item. I am not criticiz- 
ing. I am simply stating the fact. 

Because of the action with reference to the rate on tops, for 
instance, valued at 40 cents a pound, we are now compelled, by 
reason of the excessive compensatory duty—I say excessive, 
not by way of relationship, but on the value—to pay an ad- 
valorem duty of 110 per cent. In other words, under the bill 
as it now stands, tops valued at 40 cents a pound must pay a 
tariff duty of 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is absolutely true, because of the fact that 
the wool itself bears a rate of 36 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand, of course, because if we are 
going to impose a duty of 36 cents upon the coarse wool we 
necessarily have to carry that compensatory duty into the tops, 
into the yarn, and into the cloth. I am not criticizing. I am 
simply stating now where the consumer must necessarily be 
affected when it gets into the final product by reason of the 
compensatory duties made necessary by the action of the Senate 
already taken. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, so far as the low-priced wools are 
concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. I do not want to go over the 
matter upon which the Senate has taken action, but the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr, Gooprne] yesterday repeatedly made the state- 
ment that the Tariff Commission found that it cost just as much 
to raise a pound of wool of the quarter-blood class and lower 
as it does of the fine wool. I do not think the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor} will concur in that statement, because the 
Tariff Commission have never made any such finding. 

They have made a finding that is exactly to the contrary. 
Yesterday when the statement was made I did not have the in- 
formation which I thought was contained in the report of the 
Tariff Board, and therefore I was not in a position to chal- 
lenge the statement of the Senator from Idaho. The fact is, 
as the Senator from Utah will admit, that the report of the 
Tariff Commission, where they found that the cost of raising 
a pound of wool, including interest, was 45 cents, and without 
interest from 35 to 37 cents, covered only the territory wools, 
only the wools in the range States, only the high-shrinkage 
wools. They made no finding in their recent report upon wools 
upon the farms east of the range States. Their report covered 
only the territory wools. 

But in 1911 the Tariff Board, in a very comprehensive in- 
vestigation which it made at that time, went very thoroughly 
into the question of the cost of raising the wool of the cross- 
bred sheep and of the fine wool, and I now have that informa- 
tion and I want to put it in the RECORD. 

In the Report of the Tariff Board, volume 2. pages 368-369, 
they found that of the finest class of wools the actual cost— 
that is, the cost to be charged to that wool—was 40 cents a 
pound when the selling price was 28 cents a pound, a loss to 
the woolgrower of 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator stated to 
which woo) that refers. The Senator from Utah informs me 
it refers to the finer wools. I merely want the Recorp to show 


at. 
Mr. LENROOT. I am just now referring to the fine wools, 


1922. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I was not sure that the Senator so stated. 
I merely wanted the Rxconp to show. 

Mr, LENROOT. That refers to the finest wool. On the next 
grade’ they’ found the cost to be charged to wool was 32 cents 
a pound when- the selling price was 27 cents. On the next 
grade it was 27 cents cost and the selling price 20 cents. On 
the next grade it was 22 cents cost and the selling price 27 
cents: On the next grade it was 12 cents cost and the selling 
price 24 cents. Then they have a separate table upon the cost’ 
of raising wool of the crossbred, which is three-eightbs and 
lower; and instead of there being any charge against the wool 
of the crossbred, there was a credit in 1911 of 2 cents a pound. 
In other words, the receipts on the first class 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; the Senator knows those figures 
wonld not apply to-day? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. It is, of course, only a question 
of relationship. The figures I am giving have no bearing upon 
present cost whatever, but I think the Senator will admit that 
they are important as bearing upon the relationship. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are relatively so, with this exception: 
Of course, there is a plan now of disposing of lambs as against 
disposing of wethers in years past, which has changed the 
relative cost of the wool. But I say to the Senator frankly 
that there is something of a difference even to-day in the dif- 
ferent classes of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. On the first class upon which the Tariff 
Commission reports the net charge per head was $2.81, while 
the receipts per head, wool and mutton; were $2.10.) On the 
next class $2.59 was the charge and the receipts were $2.24: 
On the next class the net charge per head was $2.50 and the 
total receipts were $2.49. 

Now we come to crossbreds. The charge was $2.78 and the 
receipts were $4.38 per head. Of course, that tells the story 


of why the farmers are raising crossbreds at all in the United 


States. It is becanse their chief value is for mutton and not 
for wool. The relationship of that is given by the Tariff Com- 
mission. While for the finest wools the percentage of ‘receipts 
for wool is 78 as against 22 for mutton, whem we come to the 
crossbreds the receipts for wool are only 33 per cent as against 
67 per cent for mutton. Will anyone say, then; that it costs as 
much to raise wool from the crossbreds as it does from the 
merino? Of course not. 

Now, then, to carry the matter one step further and give the 
conclusions of the Tariff Commission, they say, on page 372: 

In the case of crossbred ‘flocks the rec s from other sources are 
derived almost entirely from mutton, and since the schedules show 
but few mature sheep sold except the ewes culled from the flock, such 
receipts must consist mainly of returus from sales of fat lambs. The 
wool sold is chiefly from the breeding ewes, as but few or no wethers 
are kept. 

Again, further on they say: 

In the case of the crossbred flocks the average total maintenance 
costs per head are, as already stated, $2.78 and the average receipts 

r head from other sources than wool are 82.92. The recei there- 
‘ore, pay the total costs and afford a balance of 16 cents, which, added 
to the total receipts Pari bead from wool—$t.46—p 
$1.62 per head as profit. 

In their summary they say: N 
roximatel 


In the western region of the United States, with a 
ee sheep, the net charge against à pound ef wool about 1 
cents, ` 


Under the present figures it weuld be 37 cents as against 11 
cents as reported in 1911. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is in the grease, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand it is ali in the grease, 


proximately. 5,000,000, is about 19 ee 
è wool grown on sheep of the cross type is negligible. 

Mr. President, basing the proposition upon the report of the 
Tariff Commission, I think I have demonstrated the accuracy of 
what I said last night that the tariff ‘rate of 33 cents will afford 
very much higher protection, based upon the cost of production, 
to the growers of crossbred sheep than it will to the growers of 
wool of the high shrinkages. I wanted to get those facts into 
the Recorp, because I do not want to be understood as stand- 
ing here upon the floor and advocating a lower rate of protec- 
tion proportionately for one class of sheep growers than I do 
for another class of sheep growers: 

Mr. President, I am not going to preach any funeral sermon’ 
over what has been done, but if we could have made a distince- 
tion between the quarter blood and lower we would have given: 
to the growers of the quarter blood the same equal proportion- 
ate protection that we do to the growers of the territorial 
wool, and yet we could have reduced prices to the consumers 
in this country very materially. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
more appropriate time than the present to call attention to 


roduce a total of 


some of the difficulties under which the farmers. and truck 
growers of this.country are laboring. An old preceptor of 
mine once said to me that one illustration was worth an hour's 
argument. I have listened to this debate from the beginning 
of the tariff discussion until now, and I have wondered what 
effect the debate would have upon the American publie: The 
judgment of the American people will be based upon what law 
you finally pass. I have here a communication from à con- 
stituent of mine relative to one of the products of the farm and 
of our ‘State. 

I have formerly taken occasion here to call attention to the 
fact that it is practically impossible for the farmer to receive 
certam benefits which you are trying to secure to the American 
farmer; that it is impossible for the farmer; situated as he is, 
to receive anything like his share of such benefits under: the’ 
proposed tariff. 

We have on the statute books a law which empowers the 
Interstate Commerce: Commission to fix-such rates, fares, and! 
charges on the railroads’ as shall approximately yield a re- 
turn of 6 per cent for the capital invested by the railroads“ 
for the public use. That commission doubtless has endeavored 
to do that, and that is illustrated in the letter which I am 
going to read. 

There are organized commission men who have a fixed 
charge; there are organized fertilizer men who have a fixed 
charge. New, I wish the Senate to listen to this letter, which 
is written to me and which incloses some New York commis- 
sion house accounts of sale of the article in question, showing 
what part of the proceeds were received by the farmer who 
in the heat and cold went out and caused to be produced in 
his fields edibles for the people in the city to which they were 
shipped. I am going to read the letter. It indicates that, 
while we are busy passing laws of Which, because of the na- 
ture of their organization, the manufacturers and the finan- 
ciers can avail themselves; we have utterly: neglected to pro- 
vide means by which the agricultural interests of the country 
can capitalize’ their work in such manner as to force a just 
division of the proceeds from the wealth which they produce. 
The letter is written to me by a man who lives in the heart of 
the truck-produeing section of my State. He says: 
| Desk Sm: I'am just wondering if I'm doing the right thing in takin 
a minute of your valuable time to listen to a:complaint that is genera 
in this section this year. The inclosed sales of melons will explain in 
a errs what I mean. I shipped these melons to New York, and they 
sold for less than the freight and commission. In other words, the 
ratiroad company charged me from $132.50 to $150.84 on the same cars’ 
melons, the commission man got his commission, and, under my guar- 
anty, I will have to send my for $63.48 to core aceounts, having, 
already lost the melons. In other words, I paid $63.48 for the privilege 
of giving New York three cars of good melons, The railroad got 
theirs, the commission man his, and me and my hands sweated over these 
for several months and then was called on to pay $63.48, in addition 
to losing fertilizer, seed, and all the work done. Can this be remedied? 
Seems to me that it's so unfair for the farmer to lose all, that the 
railroad should be made to refund at least $50 a car on this year's 
shipments, and that rates should be fixed for another season so that 
the farmer could at least live. I don’t know what you can do, Packie 
nothing, but if anything can be done I'm sure that you with the help 
of the others can do it. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp the three 
accounts of sale which accompany the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. * 

The accounts of sale are as follows: 


(Frank Hewitt & Co., wholesale fruit and produce and commission 
merchants, 23 and 24 Bronx Produce: House, One hundred and thirty- 
second Street and Willis Avenue. Sales No. 4838. Received 1713 
Via New Haven. Car Ne. Sea 27691.) 

New Tonk, July 18, 1922, 


Sold for the account of S. W. Copeland, Ehrhardt, S. C.: 


1 car melons . r1„ç„—„ĩõÿC; .. 3135. 00 
Freight —— . ——U—L„ : 2 — 150. 34 
Com — ——Uü—[—ͤ—— ́—üiüt— 138.50 
7’. d ny Sade ne mee a A 163. 84 
E m eee ae 135. 00 
Zum 2 ete 28. 84 


(Frank Hewitt & Co., Wholesale fruit and produce and commission 
m ts. 23 and 24 Bronx Produce: House, One hundred and thirty- 
second- Street and Willis Avenue. Sales No. 4839. Received 7/13. 
Via New Haven. Car No. Sea 27481.) 

NEW YORK, July 18, 1922. 


Sold for the account of S. W. Copeland, Ehrhardt, S. C.: 
ge SEN oS OE ia ae SE eS a $125. 00 
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(Frank Hewitt & Co.. wholesale fruit and produce and commission 
merchants, 23 and 24 Bronx Produce House, One hundred and thirty- 
second Street and Willis Avenue, Sales No. 4800. Received 7/11. 
Via New Hayen. Car No. ACL 22325.) 

New York, July 18, 1922. 


Sold for the account of S. W. Copeland, Ehrhardt, S. C.: 
1 car melons. 


Freight. — à 
Commission 


Mr. SMITH. As win be noted, the figures indicate a total 
deficit which had to be met by the grower and shipper of the 
melons of $63.48 on the three cars of melons. 

Mr. President, some of us who patronize restaurants give 
20 cents for one-eighth of a watermelon, representing a retail 
price of $1.60 for the melon. The writer of the letter which I 
have read gives all his time, his land rent, and the labor of 
himself and his employees, and then pays $63.48 for the privi- 
lege of shipping the melons produced by him to the city, The 
main point is that the railroads, for melons shipped on an open 
car, which is very often a cattle car, received $150 for one car 
from Ehrhardt, S. C., to New York, while the producer of the 
melons, at the mercy of a combination in the sale of his product, 
has to pay from $12 to $15 a car for the privilege of sending 
his melons to New York. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina whether or not the outrageous freight 
charge imposed upon the melon shipper has been legalized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course, under the present law 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was conyerted into a tax- 
ing machine for the benefit of the railroads. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, is not the 
real crime in the case—the crime of robbery—that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and can not we handle it? 
Mr. SMITH. Yes. The fact of the business is that we, a 
legislative body, ought not to take into account alone certain 
public utilities which necessarily belong to our jurisdiction, 
but, in adjusting the compensation for the work rendered by 
the carriers and other public utilities, there ought to be taken 
into consideration the condition under which the carriers are 
supported. What I mean to say is that if we by legislative 
enauctment—and I do not know but that we should do it—are 
going to determine rates and take over the regulation of what 
the railroads shall charge, then we, as legislators, ought to pro- 
vide a method by which those who produce the freight shall 
have means at their disposal by which they may graduate their 
prices in accordance with the overhead which we impose upon 
them. 

What have we done in the way of legislation that would en- 
able these men to form a system of selling by which, when the 
man knew that the freight would cost him $150 a car, he could 
regulate the price gf his melons to a point where it would ab- 
sorb the $150 and still leave him a profit? What provision 
have we made to our agricultural classes in the for of bank- 
ing legislation or credit legislation that meets their needs as 
adequately as we have provided for the needs of the ordinary 
commercial enterprises of this country? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. On the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission there are two members from the State of New Jersey— 
a State which is notoriously crisscrossed by railroads and elec- 
tric lines, and has almost no agricultural interests at all. The 
great southern coast of this country, from Kentucky on up to 
north Virginia, including the seaports of Galveston, of Miami, 
of Fernandina, of Brunswick, of Savannah, of Charleston, of 
Norfolk, has no representative whatever on that commission. 
What redress will we ever get so long as we stand here and 
talk about it, and do not get together and agree to do some- 
thing? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it is unfortunate that 
the southeastern division of the freight tariff has not a repre- 
sentative on the commission; but, in all justice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it must be said that they are 
operating under the luws that Congress passed. We have granted 
them the power and laid upon them almost a command to fix 
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rates, fares, and charges at a point that will average 6 per 
cent, not upon the active roads alone but upon the property 
devoted to the public use. We are busy here with a tariff 
under the plea that we hope to preserve the American seale of 
wages and American industries for the American people, pro- 
viding by this very law a means by which competition is prac- 
tically stified, because no man can read this bill and compare 
it with those that have gone before without agreeing that it 
approximates an embargo. The truth of the matter is that 
protection, when it gets away from the idea of aiding in the 
development of an infant industry, assumes the aspect of an 
embargo. By no process of reasOning can you arrive at any 
other conclusion. It is, to all intents and purposes, a legalized 
form of destroying foreign competition with the domestic man- 
ufacturer. Organized means are necessary and essential for 
any artificial production, such as that of the manufacturer. 
He can avail himself of this law because he can control his 
output. He can curtail his production at any hour; but when 
it comes to the natural producer, he has no control over either 
the quantity he is to make or the quality of what he is to 
make; and hence, not being able to take an order for future 
delivery with the knowledge that he can fill it both as to quan- 
tity and as to quality, he must wait until the product is ready, 
and when millions of his fellows in like condition with him- 
self are ready, you have a 12 months’ supply on the market 
that must be disposed of within 30 to 90 days to meet the 
obligation incurred in its production. What is the result? 
The man or the men who are organized and have the means 
buy the product on the market, discounting the carrying charges 
for the next 12 months, and then giving the producer wlint in 
their judgment it would be safe to give him and allow the 
buyer to have a safe profit. 

I say that we have been derelict in our duty. After 150 
years of American history, those who have clothed us aud 
fed us and shod us have to go hungry and barefoot and naked 
in the midst of plenty, because we have not provided the means 
by which they can dispose of the wonderful wealth they pro- 
duce in such a manner and in such quantities as will guarantee 
them a living profit. 

Where is there written upon the statute books a banking 
system or a credit system by which such absurd things as the 
return sales that I have read would be possible? Each year, 
with the fluctuations of governmental control from Republicans 
to Democrats and back again, we hear the cry of a tariff. It 
is a paramount issue, and up until the present Congress I 
thought it was the dividing line between the two parties. I am 
beginning rather to modify my ideas about that; but, anyhow, 
we have considered the tariff the dividing line between the two 
parties, and we were doing what? Every man knows that we 
were legislating for special interests to get special profits. 

Think of the absurdity of a body of men such as the United 
States Senate is reputed to be legislating as we do and claim- 
ing that we are doing it for the benefit of American labor! We 
put on this tariff under the guise of wanting American labor to 
have the benefit of protection against the competition of the 
pauper labor of Europe. Show me one line in this bill or in any 
tariff bill ever written where we have provided that the rise 
in price accruing by virtue of the tariff should be paid to the 
labor employed in producing the articles. There is not a line 
nor a suggestion of a line which says that whatever additional 
price accrues shall go to labor, or shall even be divided with 
labor. You give it to the manufacturer in the sale of his 
goods and trust his philanthropic impulses as to what he will 
give labor. 

I think that at some time during the discussion of this bill I 
shall introduce an amendment to the bill to the effect that 
whatever difference in price accrues to any manufactured 
article produced in this country under this bill shall be given 
to the labor employed in its production, or at least a certain 
percentage of it; and I will make provision in my amendment 
that the Federal Government shall indicate the proper officer 
to see that that is done. 

If we are doing this for labor, let us write labor in this bill 
and see that they do get it. Instead of giving it to the manu- 
facturers and saying to them, We are going to protect you 
against the competition of the pauper labor of foreign countries 
in order that you may give a decent American wage to Ameri- 
ean labor,” let us, as honest men, put it in the bill and make 
provision that it shall be carried out, 

Here is a laborer, and he pays $63.48 of actual money out of 
his pocket for the privilege of giving New York three carloads 
of watermelons, besides his land rent and his fertilizer and 
his time and his money that he spent in producing them. We 
ean not sit here and do this thing forever and forever, with 
a constituency feeling the grind of the unfairness and the in- 
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consistency of this condition, without danger to us and danger 
to the Republic. We are not deceiving the American people 
as well as we think we are. These things can not go on and 
this country prosper politically, socially, or morally. We are 
charged with the duty of regulating these things. We are 
charged with the duty of seeing that our commercial and 
economic laws are so framed that every man shall have an 
equal chance to benefit according to his ability. Read this bill 
and see how much we have equalized or proposed to equalize 
the burden. 

We are going to put a tax on bagging; we have a tax on 
ties; and the southern farmer puts his free cotton in taxed 
bagging and ties, and under the 30 per cent tare he has to give 
away his bagging and ties to the purchaser of the cotton. He 
not only pays the ordinary price but he pays a duty on them 
and gives them away. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL, They even tax the arsenic with which the grower 
of watermelons tries to keep the bugs off the watermelons, do 
they not? 

Mr. SMITH. That is a fact. I had not thought of that. It 
did not occur to me. They come in here with a duty on a by- 
product called arsenic that the melon grower of the South is 
depending upon now to keep what is called the cucumber bug 
from eating up his watermelons. They actually put a duty 
on the arsenic by which he hopes to poison the insect that 
. possibly would ruin his watermelon crop. He not only has 
to pay for his arsenic, but now they propose to put a duty on 
it. He pays all the freight and the overhead charges and gives 
up his land rent, and then goes into his pocket and takes out 
$63.48 of money that he earned in some other way and makes 
that a present to the people who take his watermelons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Perhaps it is to prevent the 
disheartened and discouraged consumers who have to pay the 
taxes levied in this bill from poisoning themselves. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think they are going to poison them- 
selves; but, God bless your soul, they are going to poison some 
other people. Now, you can remember that. This poisoned 
bait, designed to kill off all foreign competitors, is going to 
kill off some home people. You can not do this thing. 

I sat here the other day and listened to the discussion as it 
wandered off into details and minuti, and I thought: “ What 
is the issue?“ The issue was, from the Republican standpoint, 
what was a reasonable rate of duty to measure the difference 
between the cost at home and abroad? What were you doing? 
You were discussing how much was imported and how much 
was exported, and when you got it down to the last analysis 
the question was, How much did the manufacturer say he 
wanted? That is the basis upon which this bill is written. 

Mr. President, I am not going to bring a railing accusation 
against the other side. Some one has said that the most 
dangerous thing in the life of a man or a community is the 
horrible inertia of habit. We have actually gotten into the 
habit of thinking in terms of manufacturers and their pros- 
perity, while the consumers and producers of the raw material 
never seem to cross the legislative brain. Their cry comes up, 
and it is unheeded. When organizations are formed by people 
to protect themselves we are disposed to think that they are 
outside the law. When we thoughtfully, or thoughtlessly, 
provide the very means by which one class of our citizens may 
organize for their own benefit and to the hurt of others, we 
need not be surprised when the helpless ones organize to pro- 
tect themselves. The logic of modern events is combinations. 
It is the absolute sequence of modern law and its modern ap- 
plication. We will never be able to destroy the tendency 
toward combination. Combinations are inherent and natural 
forces of the creative hand. But we should provide that each 
and every necessary organization in this country should have 
the same law, and the same opportunity under the law. 

I had not intended to say this much, but I do feel acutely 
the existence of these conditions right at the time when we are 
spending weeks and months devising means by which the 
manufacturers of this country may be protected and their 
profits guaranteed. I am not inveighing against the stand of 
the Republican Party, but I do say that, in this bill, we should 
have a reasonable regard for the men who produce the ma- 
terial out of which the manufacturer must live. I think we 
ought to amend our transportation act now. I think we ought 
to incorporate into this bill at least such a modification of the 
rates proposed here as will give the consumer and the pro- 
ducer an opportunity to live. 


Before I take my seat let me call the attention of the Senate 
to another thing. I took occasion to go down street the other 
day to purchase a pair of shoes, and so far as the retail price 
of shoes is concerned, there has been practically no diminution 
from the war peak. I paid $14.50 for a pair of shoes which 
readily sold for $5 or $6 before the war. I went to my tailor 
to have a suit of clothes made, and he charged $107 for a suit 
that just before the war I could get for from $45 to $50. 

With that kind of thing going on, and the purchasing power 
of the dollar of the ordinary laborer and farmer shrinking to 
one-quarter its pre-war purchasing power, so far as we can 
avoid it we should not pass any law by which any discrimina- 
tion in prices would be possible. I think it would be a whole- 
some lesson to the shoe dealers of America if we were to take 
the duty off shoes, as we did in the case of hides; take it all 
off. I do not know whether that would avail or not, for the 
reason that we have to wake up to the fact that the facilities 
for transportation and communication have become so perfect 
the world over that we have international combinations now 
where there used to be only national combinations. The mar- 
kets of the world, as I attempted to show when I had charge 
of the duties on thread in the cotton schedule, are under the 
control of these gentlemen, and they fix prices regardless of 
tariffs and regardless of whatever financial system you may 
set up. They have the power to crush competition and reim- 
burse themselves at their pleasure. They have a worse power 
than ‘that. They have a power to invite competitors to join 
and make it possible for them to join, and when they reach that 
stage competition dies. Those are the conditions existing now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator’s watermelon story 
is not half as bad as one I can tell about a carload of peaches 
which came all the way from Utah to Chicago. Not only did 
we not get anything for the peaches—they were dumped into 
the river—but we had to pay for the peaches and the freight 
and the boxes the peaches were put in. How is the Senator 
going to arrange the distribution of these products? For in- 
stance, peaches have to go onto the market within 30 days after 
they are picked; the whole crop has to be marketed within that 
time. The incident to which I referred happened a few years 
ago, not in one case but in hundreds of cases. Following that, 
I know of whole orchards of peach trees, of 10 acres, 20 acres, 
or 30 acres, which were absolutely dug up, which cost at least 
a thousand dollars an acre to plant and grow, and which were 
bearing peaches. How does the Senator intend to regulate the 
distribution of such perishable goods? I think the water- 
melons to which the Senator referred went on the New York 
market, and perhaps the market was overflooded with water- 
melons and the price went tumbling down. 

Mr. SMITH. It always does in such a case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said many a time on the floor of the 
Senate that there is something radically wrong with our dis- 
tribution system. There is something wrong not only with the 
amount of profits charged the consumer, but the distribution 
and the handling of them need remedying. That is one of the 
greatest questions we have in America to solve to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is a significant fact that for 
nearly 50 years the Republicans have been in power, and they 
never even approached a solution of the problem. We did make 
a start under the Democratic administration through a modifi- 
cation of our banking and currency law. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that perhaps there is a 
dawn of relief from the splendid object lesson of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association. They had to combine and sell 
their products on the ground. They fixed the price and told the 
purchasers to come and get it. Through our miserable lack of 
initiative in taking care of those who are helpless under pres- 
ent conditions we are driving them into mutual cooperative or- 
ganizations. It is going to force them to take the marketing 
business in hand and dictate their own terms. Labor, in order 
to protect itself, has organized, and we are beginning to have 
an object lesson now as to what the organization of labor 
means. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. r 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator is talking about a subject that 
is of very great jnterest to me, and one to which I have for the 
last 20 years given such poor thought as I could. 

I have heard a great deal of talk, a great deal of discussion, 
of the farmer taking the market into his own hands. The farm- 
ers in Kentucky time and again lave in a measure dictated the 
price of their tobacco. I saw them start tobacco at 3 cents a 
pound and run it up to 12 cents. That is easily understood. 
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Here is an area von can cross in a few hours by automobile, 
from north to south, or east to west. cultivated by intelligent 
men, who can meet for the purpose of cooperation. 

The volume of the commodity. is such that it can be con- 
trolled: They can fix the price for the: time being; if not perma- 
nently. The fruit growers in California and the truck. farmers 
on the Fastern Shore of Maryland can do the same. The 
growers of long-staple cotton might do it. 

But take wheat, which is grown on every acre: of arable 
land: betweem the Tropic of Capricorn and the Tropic of Cancer 
and the polar zones. It is grown under all sorts of conditions, 
by all sorts of people, men speaking all sorts of languages, with 
all sorts of customs. If you held every bushel of wheat raised 
in the United States you would not materially affect its price. 

Suppose the farmer held his corn; what good would it do 
him? He would have to control the price of wheat, he would 
have to control the price of other things which could be sub- 
stituted) for corn. 4 

As n friend of the farmer it is my candid opinion that any- 
thing like a control by cooperative action of the staple com- 
modities he: sells is utterly) impossible; except under the con- 
ditions 1 have named: On the other hand, everything he buys 
can be controlled by the manufacturer and producer. 

In my own State of Kentucky they have lately: repealed per- 
haps: the best antitrust law ever put on the statute: books. 

T can conceive of no worse friend to the farmer than he who 
comes to him with the story that he win benefit him by repeal- 
ing antitrust laws, by exempting him from any kind of law 
preventing combination in restraint of trade, by fattening him 
with the filthy usufruct of a protective tariff, by endowing 
him with political rights as a class instead of endowing him 
with political rights as a citizen. Those who talk that way’ 
may think they are the friends of the farmer, but to the 
judicious they are the most dangerous enemies agriculture has 
to-day; not that they are not sincere, not that they are not well 
menning, not that they are demagogues—although many dema- 
gognes play upon that chord—but if they believe it they are 
mistaken; if they say it without believing it, there is no neces- 
sity for any characterization. 

Mr. SMITH: Mr. President, the idea the Senator has. ad- 
vanced, the history of the past seems to bear out. 

I wish to make one further statement; and then I am not 
going to discuss the subject further. I said a moment ago that 
the logie of events, the natural sequence of modern employment 
of mechanical forces in the production of the world, have made 
combinations absolutely necessary in order to meet 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood as in any way opposing 
farmers’ organizations for collective bargaining. They are per- 
fectly right and proper. What I mean is that the farmers should 
form those organizations within the antitrust laws, which: is 
easy enough, and not seek for exemption or repeal of those laws, 
because they would suffer more than they would gain by it. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The thoughtful, I am sure, will agree with the 
statement I have made that combinations are the necessary re- 
sult of the logic of events and the natural sequence of modern 
employment of mechanical forces in the production of the world, 
and, therefore, the corollary of that is equally true, that the tre- 
mendous, incalculable power that grows out of these combina- 
tions will be used for the purpose of enriching the members of 
the combination, and under another natural law, viz, that every- 
thing moves along the line of least resistance; the unorganized, 
being in position to offer the least resistance, become the neces- 
sary victims. Therefore the agriculturists: of the country. must 
learn to lose their identity as individuals in the sale of their 
produce, just like members of a corporation lose their personal 
identity as stockholders, leaving it to the sales agents to trans- 
act the business for them 

I think we are rapidly approaching that condition, but right at 
the very beginning of this necessary and commendable effort om 
the part of agrieulture to combine for the purpose of distributing 
the wealth they have produced over the season when the trade 
will absorb it they find themselves totally without. a banking or 
credit system which will meet that condition: We have provided 
a system of commercial banking for 30, 60, or 90 day paper that 
will challenge the world. Every one of the principal civilized 
Governments of Europe has an agricultural banking system to 
meet the necessities of the agriculturists of their country; but in 
the very beginning of. the effort on the part of the agriculturists 
of this country to combine to meet combination they find them- 
selves totally unprovided with any system by which they can 
= the peculiar exigencies which necessarily inhere in their 


Mr. WALSH: of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the Secretary 


report the amendment which I have proposed to the committee’ 


amendment. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Secretary will report the pending question. 

The -READING CLERK. On page 145, line 2, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsn] moves to strike out 20“ in the 
amendment of the committee as modified and insert “15,” so 
that it will read 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr: GLASS (when his nume was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Dirtine6Hast] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULRER- 
son] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr, HALE: (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surenps] to the 


junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wenner] and vote “nay.” 
Mr. JONES! of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 


transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 


[Mr. Freenarp] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and vote “yea.” - 

Mr. MeCUMBER! (when his name was called). The junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp] if present would vote “nay” 
upon this question. Therefore I transfer my pair with the, 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr: Kiye] to the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Onnie] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], 1 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Florida Mr. Frercner]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Vermont Mr. Pace] and vote“ nay.” 


Mr. BURSUM: I have been requested to announce, on be- 


half of the senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
that if he were present he would vote “ nay“ on this question. 
Had he been present on the previous vote he would have voted 
in favor of the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER; The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. If he were’ 
present, lie would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLBAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Montana: [Mr. Myers} to the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Goobrxd] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp}. I transfer that pair to the junior’ Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the-affirma- . 


tive). I inquire if the Senator from New’ Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] has voted? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has-not voted: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence, being unable to obtain a transfer, I with+ 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator’ from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srernme], Who is absent. Being unable’ to secure a transfer; 
I shall have to withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “‘yea:” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from California. [Mr. JoHNnson]. In his absence, being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] and the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Stertine] are absent on official business, 

T also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epe] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxrvs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HiAnrtson] ; 

The Senator’ from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrertams]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsos]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Borah Hitcheock Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Simmons Watson, Gai 
Dial- Kellogg Stanley 
Glass Lenroot Swanson 
Harris Overman Trammell 

NAYS—383: 
Ball Calder Colt Hale 
Broussaré Cameron Curtis Harreld 
Bursum Capper Ernst Jones, Wash. 
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Kendrick McKinley Newberry Spencer 
Keyes McLean Nicholson arren 
Ladd McNary Pepper Willis 
e Moses Phipps 
McCormick Nelson Ransdell 
McCumber New Smoot 
NOT VOTING—42, 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Oddie Stanfield 
Crow Gerr: Owen Sterling 
Culberson Gooding Page Sutherland 
Cummins Harrison Pittman ‘ownsend 
Dillingham Johnson Poindexter Wadsworth 
du Pont mg | Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
ige La Follette Watson, Ind. 
Elkins McKellar Robinson Weller 
Fernald yers Shields Wiliams 
Fletcher Norbeck Shortridge 
ance Norris Smith 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 145, in line 1, I move to strike out the 
words “not specifically provided“ and the comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1106, page 145, line 1, 
the Senator from Utah proposes to strike out the words “not 
specially provided for” and the comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the umendment of the committee as modified. 

The committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 145, after line 2, to strike out— 


Pan. 1107. Yarn, made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
more than 55 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 55 cents but 
not more than $1.50 re 8 30 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 18 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
30 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert; 


Pan. 1107. Yarn, made wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at 
not more than 30 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound and 90 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents but not more than $1 per 
pound, 89 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1 per pound, 39 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an im- 
portant amendment. I wish to point out, first, that there are 
three distinct changes proposed in the Senate committee amend- 
ment when compared with the House provision. The first 
change is that the Senate committee amendnient proposes to 
increuse the compensatory rate. That probably is justified 
upon the ground that the rate upon raw wool has been in- 
creased. While the compensatory rate may be justified upon 
that ground, the fact remains that the burden to the consumer 
is being carried along through all of these various items by 
reason of the oppressive and very high rate of 33 cents per 
pound upon the raw wool. 

The second change to be noted is that the ad valorem protec- 
tive duties in the House text have been doubled in the Senate 
committee amendment. That may be explained in part by 
reason of the fact that the House ad valorem rates were based 
upon American valuation, while the Senate rates are based 
upon foreign valuation; but that does not fully account for the 
doubling of the ad valorem rates. There has been an added 
protection given to the makers of yarn by the high rates pro- 
vided in the Senate committee amendment. 

Thirdly, the Senate committee amendment lowers the brack- 
ets. The lowest bracket provided by the Senate committee 
amendment, namely, yarns valued at not more than 30 cents 
per pound, is useless, because it is inoperative. There is no 
yarn made with a lower valuation than 30 cents a pound, and 
the only purpose of including that bracket is for camouflage, 
to make it appear that a lower rate has been fixed upon yarns 
of less value than 80 cents per pound than upon yarn of a 
higher value than 30 cents. So we are concerned about the 
other two brackets which deal with yarn valued at more than 
80 cents and not more than $1, where the specific rate is 89 
cents per pound and the ad valorem protective rate is 35 per 
cent; and yarns valued at more than $1 per pound, where the 
compensatory duty is 39 cents per pound and the protective 
duty is 40 per cent ad valorem. 

As regards these brackets, we are again confronted with the 
questions which we considered when we were discussing tops: 
Are the compensatory duties provided in the Senate committee 
amendment fair, and can they be justified in the light of the 
information available as to the shrinkage of clean woo! in mak- 
ing yarn? Are the protective duties fair, and are they justified 
by the difference in conversion costs in America and the United 
Kingdom? - 


I do not know that I can put the cases before the Senate in 
any better way than to call attention to what these rates in- 
dicate in ad valorem terms, Yarn valued at 30 cents per pound 
will bear an ad valorem duty of 116% per cent. which means that 
a pound of yarn coming into the port of Boston, New York, 
Savannah, or New Orleans that represents a foreign valuation 
of 80 cents when bought by the manufacturer to be made into 
cloth will cost over 65 cents a pound. 

Yarn valued at $1, under the rate provided in the committee 
amendment, will bear an ad valorem duty of 74 per cent, while 
yarn valued at $2 will bear an ad valorem rate of only 59 per 
cent, Thus it will be noted that the cheaper yarns instead of 
bearing a lower duty, as the wording of the bill would on its 
face indicate, bear a much higher duty. So when we come to 
vote upon the duties in this paragraph I want it clearly and 
distinctly understood that a vote for the committee amendment 
is a vote to double the price of yarn to the manufacturer who 
wants to buy foreign yarns made from the cheaper grade of 
wool and to make a lesser increase in the price of yarns made 
of the high-grade wool. 

In order that we may understand more fully the excessive 
character of this protective duty, I should like to call attention 
to the duties levied in other laws. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I understood the Senator to say that the proposed rate 
upon yarn valued at not more than 30 cents was practically 
double some other rate, but I did not catch with what the 
comparison was made, Was the Senator making the comparison 
with the present law or with the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rates provided in the 
Senate bill, translated into ad valorem terms, represent an ad 
valorem duty of 116% per cent upon yarns valued at 30 cents 
foreign valuation, and upon yarns valued at $1 the Senate rate 
translated into the ad yalorem equivalent represents a duty of 
78.6 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that, but I understood the 
Senator in speaking about the rate on the low-grade yarns to 
say that the ad valorem equivalent was double some other rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I intended to say, and 
I think I did say—perhaps the Senator did not understand me— 
that the ad valorem rate was so high that the price would be 
doubled, that the foreign price of 30 cents would become to 
the American manufacturer buying foreign yarns, after the 
duty was paid, 65 cents. 

When we come to consider the question of protection we 
ought to ask ourselges not only what is the conversion cost in 
the making of yarn in America compared with the conversion 
cost abroad, but also is there any danger to this industry from 
a flood of imports of yarns which will destroy the business of 
the American spinner? 

The facts are that practically the only imports of yarns 
under any of the laws of the past have been yarns of such a 
character—fancy-made yarns—as the American manufacturers 
of certain fabries require and which are not made in this coun- 
try. There has been practically no direct competition whatever 
through the importation of yarns with the yarns made by the 
American spinners. So it can not be argued that a situation 
exists in this country which requires protection because the 
market is being flooded or is likely to be flooded with the 
cheaply made yarns which would endanger the business of the 
American spinner. 

Before I take up the question of the cost of the foreign yarns 
of a given grade and the American cost of yarns of a like grade, 
to determine the difference between the two and to see how it 
fits into this duty, I wish to discuss corresponding provisions of 
previous laws. . 

In the first place, take that much repudiated and condemned 
act, the Payne-Aldrich law. I do not know whether Senators 
have observed it or not, but no one has condemned it more 
vigorously than the Senate Finance Committee and nothing has 
condemned it as severely as the record which the Senate Finance 
Committee have produced here. 

Mr. POMERENE. And they have condemned it as much as 
they defended it before. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator from Ohio 
suggests, they have condemned it as vociferously and as earn- 
estly as they praised it when they sought to enact it into law. 
I challenge any Senator on this floor to state that he has heard 
a word of favorable comment in this Chamber about the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Has one voice been raised to pay tribute to that 
law or to those who voted for that law? Yet, with a rate of 
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11 cents per pound on grease wool in the Payne-Aldrich law 
and a rate in this bill of 33 cents a pound on the clean content 
of wool, the compensatory duty is the same. 

That is an admission by this committee that a compensatory 
duty of 39 cents was all that in fairness and in honesty could 
be asked when the duty levied upon raw wool- was 33 cents; 
yet the Payne-Aldrich law provided for a compensatory duty 
of 38 cents on wool bearing a duty of 11 cents per pound, grease 
content. It is, of course, a confession and an admission that 
the Payne-Aldrich duty was exorbitant. In fact, the extent to 
which protection was given in a concealed and veiled way 
through the compensatory duty levies was astounding. 

I do not know whether the Senate understands me or not; 
but under the Payne-Aldrich law the spinners of yarns and 
the weavers of cloth all were given a compensatory duty that 
Was more than compensatory, and in addition to that were 
given a protective duty, so that the protective duty that they 
had was not the total protection which they received, but they 
had in the compensatory duty a concealed protection which the 
public could not discern and could not appreciate; and not until 
the Taft Tariff Board made its exposé in 1912 did the people 
of the country become aware of the scandalous, the outrageous, 
the almost criminal method adopted in levying compensatory 
duties in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. President, I desire without interruption to discuss the 
duties levied in previous laws. 

COMPARISON OF THE COMPENSATORY DUTY ON YARN IN THE SENATE 

AMENDMENT WITH PREVIOUS LAWS. 

It is difficult to make a comparison because any compensa- 
tory duty which is purely compensatory must reflect whatever 
rate of duty is imposed upon raw wool; that is, it must be 
worked out in scientific relation to the duty upon raw wool 
under the tariff act. The raw wool duty has, of course, varied. 
Under the emergency tariff act the compensatory duty upon 
yarn—as upon other wool manufactures—is 45 cents per pound. 
This is 6 cents per pound more than the compensatory duty in 
the main brackets of the Senate bill. But it must be remem- 
bered that in the emergency law, owing to the skirting joker, 
the duty upon raw wool, assuming an average shrinkage of 50 
per cent, would be 60 cents per clean pound; whereas in the 
Senate bill it is 33 cents per clean pound. 

Under the Underwood law there was, of course, no compensa- 
tory duty, since wool was admitted free. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law the compensatory duty on yarns 
in the lowest bracket was 274 cents per pound. But upon those 
falling in the remaining brackets—and this comprised the 
bulk of yarn—the compensatory duty was 383 cents per pound. 
Considering that the duty upon raw wool in the Senate bill is 
50 per cent higher than the duty in the Payme-Aldrich law, it is 
obvious that a compensatory duty of 38} cents per pound bears 
a peculiar aspect in the light of the compensatory duty of 39 
cents per pound in this bill. The explanation is, of course, that 
the compensatory rates in the Senate bill are based upon the 
findings of the old Tariff Board, while the compensatory rates 
in the Payne-Aldrich law were ostensibly compensatory but 
were in fact loaded with concealed protection. It is a belated 
acknowledgement of the iniquities of Schedule K. 

COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE RATES ON YARN IN THE SENATE AMENDMENT 
WITH HOUSE BILL. 

The protective rates on yarn in the House text were 15, 18, 
and 20 per cent, respectively, as the valuation of the yarn in- 
creased. But it must be remembered that these rates are based 
upon American valuation. The protective rates in the Senate 
amendment, based upon foreign valuation, are 30, 85, and 40 per 
cent, respectively, for the equivalent brackets. It is difficult to 
compare the relative height of the House and Senate texts be- 
cause of the basis of valuation. If we contrast the prices on 
comparable grades of yarn it is necessary to make allowance 
for the fact that the domestic price includes the higher cost of 
raw material owing to the emergency tariff law. It is quite 
probable, however, that the protective rates contained in the 
Senate bill constitute an actual increase over the House rates. 
Certainly the changes of rates made in the Senate amendment 
will not redound to the disadvantage of the domestic spinner. 
COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE RATES ON YARN IN THE SENATE AMENDMENT 

WITH EMERGENCY LAW. 

Ostensibly the emergency law contains no protective rate other 
than that of 18 per cent, which already existed in the Underwood 
law. The fact is, however, that the compensatory duty of 45 
cents per pound includes a substantial amount of protection, 
because the duty upon raw wool in the emergency law has not 
yet, at least, resulted in such an increase in the domestic prices 
of raw wool as to require a compensatory duty of 45 cents per 
pound upon yarn, 


IMPORTS UNDER THE BMERGENCY TARIFF LAW. 


The emergency law does not appear to have led to any great 
curtailment in the imports of yarn, though it should be noted 
that these have not been large either before or since the pas- 
sage of the law as compared with the production in this country. 
Even in 1914, when imports amounted to 4,760,610 pounds and 
were larger than during recent years, they amounted to only 
2.7 per cent of the domestic production of worsted yarn. Prac- 
tically all our imports are worsted yarns. As a matter of fact, 
both before and after the enactment of the emergency law im- 
ports of yarns have ranged on the average around 300,000 
pounds monthly, except during the three months preceding the 
law and while it was being discussed in Congress. At this time 
importations increased in the same manner and for the same 
reasons as in the case of tops, which has already been discussed. 
It being apparent that importers, anticipating the passage of the 
law, were storing up more than usual, so as to avoid the paying 
of the high duties threatened by the passage of the emergency 
law, it is fair to assume that the emergency law has operated 
to reduce the importations of the coarser and cheaper yarns, 
and had little effect in keeping out the finer and higher-priced 
yarns. 

COMPARISON OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTY IN THE SENATE AMENDMENT WITH 
TAB UNDERWOOD LAW. 

The protective duty levied in the Underwood law was 18 per 
cent. The Senate amendment, therefore, on the higher priced 
and finer grade yarns constitutes an increase of over 122 per 
cent over the Underwood law. 8 

While there was some slight increase of imports during the 
early years of the Underwood law, these, as noted above, consti- 
tute only 1 or 2 per cent of the domestic production. It is to be 
noted that the bulk of these yarns very likely consist of special 
yarns, types not directly competing with American yarns. 
COMPARISON OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTY IN THE SBNATE AMENDMENT with 

THE PAYNE-ALDRICH Law. 

The Payne-Aldrich law imposed a protective duty of 35 per 
cent and 40 per cent ad valorem. The rate named in the Payne- 
Aldrich law was condemned and repudiated, as is well known. 

It is not necessary to discuss now the finding of the old 
Tariff Board to the effect that the Payne-Aldrich protective 
duty was altogether too high and that it led to the complete 
prohibition of the coarser yarns and almost a complete pro- 
hibition on even the finer and higher priced yarns, and thereby 
gave a protection to the American yarn maker which was un- 
warranted. 7 

The Underwood law, which followed the Payne-Aldrich law, 
was in substantial accord with the Tariff Commission's findings 
in fixing the protective duty at 18 per cent. 

RELATION OF THE SENATE PROTECTIVE DUTY TO CONVERSION COSTS. 

The normal conversion cost of woolen yarn ranges from 25 to 
40 per cent of the total cost. Thus those protective rates in the 
Senate bill which are most likely to be operative, namely, 35 
and 40 per cent, amount all the way from 873 per cent to 150 
per cent of the foreign conversion costs. Yet the old Tariff 
Board concluded, after an exhaustive study of the conversion 
costs on yarn here and abroad, that the domestic cost of con- 
verting the tops into yarn exceeded the foreign, on the average, 
by about 100 per cent. Inasmuch as they found that the do- 
mestie conversion cost of tops from raw wool exceeded the for- 
eign by only about 80 per cent, on the average, it follows that 
the total domestic cost of converting clean wool into yarn must 
have exceeded the foreign cost by a figure somewhere between 
S0 and 100 per cent—see Tariff Board Report of 1912, page 16. 
Nor do the subsequent investigations made by the Tariff Com- 
mission indicate that this ratio of domestic to foreign conver- 
sion costs has been substantially changed in subsequent years, 
Thus it appears that the protective rates upon yarn in this bill 
are in direct violation of the findings of the old Fariff Board, 
and of conditions as they exist to-day in this branch of the 
industry. 

Mr. President, I base my objections to this paragraph on four 
chief grounds: 

First, The rate of 18 per cent was fixed in the Underwood 
Simmons law after consultation and investigation by the Tariff 
Board as to the conversion costs of yarns in this country and 
abroad. 

Second. There has been no increase in the spread or in the 
difference in the conversion costs between 1913 and the present 


time. 

Third. There have been no importations under a rate of 18 
per cent. 

Fourth. The prices to-day of English yarns and American 
yarns in New York and Boston do not justify such increased 
protection as is proposed. g 
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The comparatively slight difference in the prices of British 
and American yarns, it must be borne in mind, includes the in- 
creased cost of the domestic product by the existing duty on 
raw wool, because the American yarn now is being made under 
n very high duty upon raw wool, which, of course, is reflected in 
the price. To make a correct estimate of what would be a fair 
protective duty we ought to remove entirely from the American 
yarn the compensatory duty under the emergency law, so as to 
treat the prices upon the basis of free wool, but I am not doing 
that. The following prices are of July 15, 1922, and apply to 
American-made yarns made from wool dutiable at the rates 
named in the emergency law: 

The British price of yarn of a given grade is $1:71. The 
American price of yarn of the same grade is $240—a difference 
of 69 cents. 

In the case of another grade, the price in America of the 
British yarn is $1.55. 
ican yarn is $2. 

The British yarn in America of another grade is selling at 
$1.44, and the domestic yarn at $1.85, 

The British yarn of the next grade is selling in America at 
81.27, and the domestic yarn at $1.65. 

The British yarn of the next grade is selling in America at 
97 cents, and the American yarn at $145. 

The British yarn of the next grade is selling in America at 
64 cents, and the American yarn at $1. 

In the case of the first grade named the difference in price is 
69 cents. The amendment proposed by the Senate committee 
gives to the spinner of yarn 97 cents in that instance. In other 
words, the Senate amendment licenses the American spinner to 
charge the American consumer the difference between the Amer- 
‘ican price and the foreign price, and in addition 28 cents, which 
he ean put in his pocket. In this case the duty gives the entire 
conversion cost, plus 27 cents on every pound of yarn, to the 
manufacturer. Just figure up, when you come to consider 
160,000 pounds or 1,000,000 pounds of yarn, just what an enor- 
mous gift that is. 

In the case of grade No. 2, the difference in price is 45 cents. 
This amendment gives a protection of 91 cents, a sum equaling 


the cost of conversion, plus 46 cents on every pound of yarn for 


the American spinner. 

These duties upon yarn constitute the most outrageous case 
that has been presented in the whole discussion of this bill. In 
this case you are giving the manufacturer 100 per cent more 
‘than the difference in the conversion costs. 

Now, let us take the third ease. ‘The difference between 
‘the cost of the British yarn and the American yarn is 41 cents, 
The Senate amendment gives the manufacturer of yarns a pro- 
tective duty upon that difference of 87 cents—46 cents this time, 
gratis; 46 cents more than the difference in the cost of con- 
verting the wool into yarn in this country and abroad. 

The next, 38 cents, the difference in the costs of producing 
the two yarns, gives the spinner 81 cents. The next, 48 cents, 
ara the spinner 66 cents. The next, 36 cents, gives the spinner 

cents. 

Are we going to stand for that? Will anybody listen, and, 
in the light of these figures of July 15, in the light of this infor- 
mation of 10 days ago, vote any such bounty or subsidy to the 
spinners? I ask that the table from which I read be inserted 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. (See Appendix A.) 

Now I intend to translate all the duties levied under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and all the duties proposed to be levied 
under the bill as it passed the House, and all the duties pro- 
posed to be levied by the Senate committee amendment into 
ad valorem rates and find out just how much more we are 
expecting the American people to pay for the different grades 
of yarn, based upon ad yalorem rates, instead of specific and 
ad valorem rates, as levied in this amendment. 

I shall not ‘take the trouble to read all of the 10 or 12 grades 
of yarn in the table which I have in front of me. I shall not 
take the trouble and time of the Senate to point out the differ- 
ence in the ad valorem duties in the extreme cases. I will 
pick out just one or two grades of yarn which are most com- 
monly used. 

The Payne-Aldrich law levied duties on the 36-ply yarn rep- 
resenting 144 per cent ad valorem. 

The bill as it passed the House levied duties of 199 per cent 
ad valorem and the Senate committee amendment proposes to 
levy a duty of 143 per cent ad valorem, practically exactly the 
same as the Payne-Aldrich rates, which have been so very 
sharply criticized and strongly condemned by the majority 
party in this Chamber. 

You are proceeding to levy upon yarns an ad valorem duty 
of from 65 per cent, in the case of the cheapest yarns, to 
nearly 150 per cent, yet the information which all experts upon 


The price of a corresponding grade Amer-. 


this subject have given is that the cost of manufacturing yarns 
out of the raw wool represents only between 25 and 40 per 
cent of the value of the wool. I Want to repeat that, as against 
a conversion cost, upon the authority of experts, justifying 
between 25 and 40 per cent of the cost of the article we are 
providing in this amendment for a conversion cost of from 65 
per cent to 150 per cent. 

Let the majority go on with this business of bestowing these 
gifts promiscuously without any impartial data or information 
to justify them. They spell political disaster for the Republi- 


can Party. 


My only fear is the effect that the imposition of these duties 
will have upon American business and foreign commerce, and 


my only sympathy is with the American consumers who will 


have to pay the cost. The-worst part of an unscientific tariff 
‘bill is that when the American people demand, as they will 
demand, a change in ‘these duties we will find the protected 
industries so accustomed to these protective duties and to the 
profits which come from them that we will be unable te strike, 
‘without much difficulty and business disturbance, a rate which 
will be fair to them, fair to the consuming public, and fair to 
‘all concerned. 

These duties are not fair to the American consumer.. They 
are not fair to the great competitive business interests of 
America. Yet this amendment will be adopted by the majority. 
If I could point out that these duties meant a 500 per cent 
increase in prices, the amendment would go through just the 
Same under the iron heel of the agricultural bloc and those 
who represent other favored interests, 

I ask that the table showing the ad -valorem rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, the bill as it passed the House, and the 
Senate amendment be printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. (See Appendix B.) 

Mr. President, I move now that on page 145, line 12, the 
numeral “80” be stricken out and the numeral “20” inserted; 
that on line 14 the numeral “35” be stricken out -and the 
numeral 25“ inserted; and that on line 15 the numeral “ 40" 
be stricken out and the numeral 30“ inserted; so that if 
amended the amendment would read: 


Yarn, made wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
30 cents per pound, 26 eents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 30,cents:but not more than 81 per pound, 39 cents 
per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 per 
pound, 89 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


APPENDIX A. 
Comparative prices of worsted yarns in England and the United States. 


1 Textile World, Jnly 15, 1922. 

2? Bradford Wool Record and Textile World, July 13, 1922. 

3 Allowing 8 cents per pound for landing charges and 10 per eent for importers 
overhead and profit. 


APPENDIX B. 
Yarn. 


Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. 
144 129 143 


288 88 8d 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems very clear to me, 
from such investigation as I have been able to make, that the 
protective duties provided in this paragraph are excessive. 
In reporting this paragraph the committee has assumed that 
it would require twenty-six thirty-thirds of a pound of scoured 
wool to make a pound of yarn. At the very lowest rate of the 
low-blood wool quoted in the London markets last month of 
24 cents a pound it would make the verv lowest cost of the 
wool 21 cents a pound, leaving for the first clause 9 cents a 
pound for the entire conversion cost, whereas the rate of duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem would give 9 cents per pound pro- 
tective duty, 100 per cent, or just double the conversion cost 
in the case of the very cheapest yarns that could be produced. 

The Tariff Board of 1912 went into a very thorough investi- 
gation of the difference in the cost of spinning yarn in Great 
Britain and America, and they found that the cost ranged 
from 70 per cent to 94 per cent greater in America. But we 
have in the survey of the British wool-manufacturing industry, 
made by the Tariff Commission in 1920, a new survey of the 
situation between England and the United States as to yarn 
costs. I first want to read the general conclusions of the com- 
mission with reference to wages in England and the United 
States. On page 89 they said: 


With respect to comparative wage scales, it is interesting to note 
the relative changes in wages in the two countries since the pre-war 
peod; and, in view of the generally sppreciated difference in wage 
evels then Aena i to judge whether the competitive position of the 
American industry has or has not improved in the interim. As far 
as England is concerned, it may be stated that wages have risen on the 
Abe 160 to 170 per cent, including the increase due to the shorten- 
ing of working hours, the cost of living bonus, and the addition to 
basic wages which is becoming general throughout the industry. 

Then they say further: 


For the United States no general authoritative figure of average 
advances of wages since 1914 exists. The best data available indicate 
that the increase has been approximately 125 to 135 per cent. 

So, according to the report of the Tariff Commission, the 
spread in cost in Great Britain and in the United States is 
less to-day, so far as labor cost is concerned, than it was in 
1912. But on page 79 of the survey the commission give the 
comparative cost of yarns, giving the American price and the 
English price, and then say: 

Here, as in the case of the tops, there is a much closer approxima- 
tion of the English figures to those in the domestic market than ex- 
isted before the war. It will be noted that, were the duty on yarns as 
contalned in the present tariff, 18 per cent, to be added to the above 
prices of the English yarns, it would not be advantageous to import 
them into this country. Charges for freight, insurance, commissions, 
and the like would, of course, increase the imported price still further. 

So that the commission find that 18 per cent, the rate in the 
Underwood law, is adequate to-day to cover the difference in 
price, and yet the committee propose to increase that rate from 
18 to 30 per cent in one case and from 18 to 40 per cent in 
another case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have the commission made any report as 
to the cost of production in France and in Germany compared 
with the cost in the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. France imports quite considerable and 
Germany not as much, but of course her capacity for doing such 
is unquestioned if the conditions become favorable for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. England imported 4,800,000 pounds in 1921 
and France imported 1,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that is considerable. It is not, of 
course, as much as Great Britain imported, but at the same time 
we have to take the country of lowest production cost as well 
as the country of the highest production cost in determining 
what the duty shall be. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said the importation of France 
is considerable. Let us see how considerable it is compared 
with our own production of yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator, while he is looking for that information, 
that while the emergency tariff law was pending it became ap- 
parent that increased duties were intended to be levied and 
there was a considerable increase in the imports of yarn so as 
to escape the duties about to be levied under the emergency 
tariff law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; the tariff board so stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, those fancy yarns 
must be imported anyway. They are not made in America. 

Mr, LENROOT. I do not have the figures showing our own 
production in 1921, but the Senator, I think, will admit it was 
over 500,000,000 pounds. I do not want the question of fact to 
be in dispute. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I do not have them in mind just now, but 
I understand the Senator has about the right proportion be- 
tween the British and the German. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that with our production of 500,000,000 
pounds and over, an importation of 1,000,000 pounds of course is 
a bagatelle. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, however, that the 
1,000,000 pounds are certain kinds of yarns that would come in 
here as specialties. But if we change the rate here to take care 
of the low-grade yarns at the price of wool to-day, and if they 
advance in price, there would be no protection and the door 
would be wide open. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to understand that. Why does the 
Senator say that if wools advance in price there would be no 
protection? I am not speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say advance. I say if they de- 
cline in price. 

Mr. LENROOT. The low wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the medium wools, If the medium wools 
decline in price, then the rate we have provided here would be 
hardly compensatory because, as the Senator knows, with the 
20 per cent decrease there, the line of danger would be imme- 
diately marked. It is true that the fine and medium wools are 
exceptionally high and the low-bred wools are exceptionally low. 
I can figure out to the Senator on the low rate that the amount 
provided for in the paragraph necessarily would be 100 per cent, 
but if the wool advanced from 18 and 20 cents, the price to-day, 
to the normal price of 40 cents, then it would be cut absolutely 
in two, and it would be very much less than the emergency 
tariff rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the committee are right in the com- 
pensatory duty in the first clause, there could not be any im- 
8 because there could not be any yarn valued at less than 

cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; and I will admit, so far 
as the brackets are concerned, that that has happened in every 
one of our tariff laws where the brackets have been used, and 
necessarily will happen when they are used. The reason for 
that is because in making the law it is the desire to provide for 
every emergency that may happen. We thought we had it pro- 
vided for in the Underwood law to take care of the price of 
wool, no matter how low it went. If the Payne-Aldrich law 
was in effect to-day it would not take care of the abnormally 
low prices of the coarse wools. I know the difficulties there, 
and I know what the Senator said is absolutely true as to the 
enormous percentage that falls now through the compensatory 
duty of 31 cents. There is no doubt about it at all. But if these 
wools advance 100 per cent—and I believe they will advance 100 
per cent—it would be different. 

I say now, as I said the other day, that there is no more 
chance of losing money, if a man wanted to speculate upon 
coarse wool, than there is that the heavens will fall. Just as 
surely as he could pack these wools he would make money upon 
them. Never have they been known to be so low as they are 
to-day. Those rates, of course, are not going to affect the cloth, 
because the Senator knows there is not a protective duty here 
of more than 50 per cent on the cloth anywhere, and those rates 
are made so they will be step by step in normal times. I could 
criticize this most mercilessly to-day, so far as rates are con- 
cerned, if we had normal conditions and normal priced wool, 
I could criticize them just as severely as the Senator can criti- 
cize them or just as severely as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has criticized them if conditions were normal and the prices 
were as they generally are. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit that if the price goes 
up the protective-tariff rate translated into terms of ad valorem 
equivalent also increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have to do that on the lower wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. If the price of wool goes 
up, the cost of conversion does not go up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. By reason of the increased price of wool the 
cost of conversion does not go up, but the protection does go up 
when the price of wool goes up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; and on the lower bracket, as 
the Senator will notice, we only have 30 per cent ad valorem, 
and on the tops 20 per cent. The steps necessary from that are 
based on the 10 per cent conversion cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can hardly be, because the bill as 
originally reported carried 25 per cent on tops, and the next 
step was 30 per cent upon yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, in order that the Senator 
may know and in order that the Senate may know, I am per- 
fectly willing to state just why that is. There was a feeling 
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in the country and there was a ‘feeling in the committee, so 
far as tops are concerned, that we do not want them to come 


in and do not want them to displace wool. The 25 per cent 
rate was put in there as an embargo, pure and simple, and it 
would be an embargo. I think I told the Senator that in our 
conversation upon the item. It was put in there for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true, but, of course, that 
rather destroys the Senator’s argument that the 10 per cent 
advance was the necessary advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not 10 per cent as reported to the Sen- 
ate. It was only 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do say, when it was reduced to 20 per 
cent, that 10 per cent was the original advance between the 
tops and the next step. The Senator will notice we only gave 
26 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be 26/38 of a pound of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it means. ‘That is what we put 
into. yarns, and there is no question but what we could make 
that yarn in normal times at 30 cents, but they would have to 
have that amount of waste or other material. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator, although I do not 
care to make any contention about it, will not a yarn that is 
part cotton come in under this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if it is mixed with wool and the chief 
value is wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that we have, and I am not criticizing 
the committee for it, given a hidden protective duty in such 
cases where it is not all wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we have taken off the 39 cents and made it 
only 26 cents. In other words, there would have to be an in- 
crease of 50 per cent on the 26 cents to make it 39 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it has to be twenty-six thirty-thirds of 
a pound of wool, according to the committee. That would only 
leave seven thirty-thirds of a pound of anything else. It might 
be wool waste. 

Mr, SMOOT. More than likely this is what would happen, 
They would put in perhaps 123 per cent cotton and the balance 
of wool waste, and of course the remainder of it would have 
to be-wool. If they should put cotton in it the thread would 
be so hard that it could not be finished so it would pass in com- 
merce as a wool article. 

Mr. LENROOT. I appreciate that there is no way of avoid- 
ing an excessive or protective duty in giving a compensatory 
rate if you are to carry into the compensatory rate the rate on 
the pure wool. I do not question that. It is simply a fact that 
necessarily through the whole schedule there are hidden rates, 
not designedly so, but actually working out that way, and the 
Senator will admit that, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have admitted it, and I admit it again. 
With the abnormal situation now existing we can not get away 
from it. 

Mr. LENROOT. To get back to the pending proposition, the 
Senator says if wool rises in price a different-situation will pre- 
vail; but if the cost of wool rises, the conversion cost does not 
necessarily change at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr, LENROOT. But if wool does rise in price the protective 
rate rises with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the equivalent ad valorem on one 
kind of wool would then be very much lower than the equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty on the other. The fine wools are not 
going to advance; they are now abnormally high. If there shall 
be any change whatever I think the price will decrease. On 
the other hand, if there shall be any change in the case of the 
low-blood wools the price will increase. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, I think the Senator from Utah will 
admit that the rate provided in the first bracket is really pro- 
hibitive; there can not be any importations under that rate 
for it is over 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that there will be-very much 
wool falling in the 30-cent bracket; in fact, I know of no yarn 
to-day that could be bought for 30 cents; but if conditions 
should change, or anything should happen which we do not now 
foresee, there might be such a thing. However, if the Senator 
from Wisconsin will look at the importations he will find that 
there is no such yarn imported. I will further say to the Senator 
that there is no such yarn of which I know made im the United 
States to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true; I do not think there 


is any such yarn imported, because the 18 per cent rate is abso- 


lutely, prohibitive, and I do not think there is any such yarn 
made in the United States, 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill as it came from the House starts out 
with wool which is valued at not more than 55 cents a pound. 
There are yarns that are of less valne than 55 cents a pound. 
Then we made a new bracket, Of course, the House rates were 
based upon American valuation, and we changed those and 
based them on foreign valuation. Of course, the Senator also 
knows that these rates are lower than the Payne-Aldrich law 
rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true; but, according to the 
Tariff Commission, the 18 per cent rate is normally prohibitive ; 
and yet it is proposed to increase it to 30 per cent. 

Jam not going to take further time, Mr. President. I appre- 
ciate there is no use in trying to secure a reduction in the rates 
in this schedule. It simply can not be done; and it can not be 
done no matter what facts may be shown to the Senate. The 
votes are here to put the rates through just as the committee 
proposes them. I appreciate that, and I am not going to take 
a great deal of time. I am merely going to ask for a test vote 
on certain of these paragraphs, particularly with reference to 
clothes. Then I shall be content to let the schedule go through, 
for I realize the utter futility of arguing the merits of the 
different rates which are proposed in this schedule. 

Mr.'McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin will admit that the present price of low grades of 
wool is only about half what it was in 1915, ahd that, therefore, 
in all probability it will at least double in price under normal 
conditions. If such wool should bear the relation that it bore 
to the higher-priced wools in 1915 it would have to be increased 
in price about fourfold in order to maintain the difference that 
prevailed at that time. Let us assume that the price will sim- 
ply be doubled; then does the Senator think that the rates 
which we have proposed to impose on the ad valorem basis, 
outside of the compensatory rate, would be excessive? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly should. for, if the committee 
had proposed these rates as allowing fair compensation upon 
the present prices when the price is doubled, the protection is 
‘doubled. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there would not be any greater equlva- 
lent ad valorem on the wool than if the price were just as low 
as it is to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. But does not the Senator see that if wool 
which costs 30 cents a scoured pound is converted into yarn 
and the conversion cost is 80 per cent, or 9 cents, and if that 
wool ‘goes up to 60 cents a pound the conversion cost will be 
9 cents but that the duty will ‘be 18 cents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘But the equivalent ad valorem would be 
very much lower. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know that; but equivalent ad valorems 
are for the purpose of covering the difference in actual costs, 
are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, I will say to the Senator; but, on 
‘the other hand, the Senator must admit that that does not apply 
to wools above three-fourths bloods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will admit that when the wool goes up 
there can not be the same amount of wool coming in under the 
lower bratket, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 
and I do not disagree as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH], who is in charge of this 
schedule but whe happens for the moment to be absent from 
the Chamber, would probably desire a yea-and-nay vote on his 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
AsHourst voted in the affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Secretary may state my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the 
roll call will be suspended, and the Secretary will again state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, In the amendment of the com- 
mittee, on page 145, being the yarn provision, on line 12, it is 
proposed to strike out “30” and insert “20”;.on line 14 to 
strike out “35” and insert 25; and on line 15 to strike out 
40 and insert “30.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
there can be no interruption of the roll call. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order comes too 
late. The Secretary will proceed with the calling of the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary resumed the calling of the roll, 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called), Repeating the state- 
ment made on the previous roll as to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name’ was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on former bal- 
lots, I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHorson], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on previous votes as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ nay.” > 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
note that my permanent pair, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 


as on the previous vote concerning the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that my pair, the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Cutzerson] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 
to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Ashurst Jones, Wash, Sheppard Trammell 
Borah Kellogg Simmons Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Swanson 

NAYS—81. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Phipps 
Broussard Hale McLean Ransdell 
Bursum Harreld McNary Smoot 
Calder Kendrick Moses Spencer 
Cameron Keyes Nelson Sterling 
Capper Lodge New Warren 
Colt McCormick Newberry Willis 
Curtis McCumber Pepper 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Brandegee France Myers Shields 
Caraway Frelinghuysen Nicholson Shortridge 
Crow Gerry Norbeck Stanfield 
Culberson Glass Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Harris Oddie Townsend 
Dillingham Harrison Owen Wadsworth 
du Pont Hitchcock Page Watson, Ga. 
Edge Johnson Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Elkins King Poindexter Weller 
Ernst Ladd Rawson Williams 
Fernald La Follette Reed 
Fletcher MeKellar Robinson 


So the amendment of Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts to the 
amendment reported by the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. SMOOT called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the preceding vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the former ballot, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 


Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as upon the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 
pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair, I vote“ nay.” 


Making the same 


Transferring my 


Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I transfer 


my pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote regarding my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same announcement as on the 
former vote as to the transfer of my pair, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present he would 
vote “yea” on this question. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Ball Gooding McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Hale McNary Smoot 
Bursum Harreld Moses Spencer 
Calder Kendrick Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Keyes New Sterling 
Capper Lodge Newberry Warren 
Colt McCumber * Pepper Willis 
Curtis McKinley Phipps 
NAYS—19. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Swanson 
rah Jones, Wash. Sheppard Underwood 
Cummins Kellogg Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
ial Lenroot Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Heflin Overman Stanley 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Myers Robinson 
Caraway Gerry Nicholson Shields 
Crow Glass Norbeck Sutherland 
Culberson Harris Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Harrison Oldie Trammell 
du Pont Hitchcock Owen Wadsworth 
Edge Johuson Page Watson, Ga, 
Elkins King Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Ladd Poindexter Weller 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell Williams 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson 
France McKellar Reed 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I present an 
amendment to the pending bill and ask that it be printed and 
lie upon the table. 

I desire to say that I had intended, in connection with the 
presentation of this amendment, to discuss its provisions; but 
I have finally concluded that it would be advisable to let the 
amendment be printed, so that Senators may have copies of it 
before the discussion begins. I will state generally that it is 
an amendment to extend the powers of the Tariff Commission, 
and is offered, in effect, as a substitute for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have now reached the 
woven-fabrics paragraph of this bill. Paragraph 1108 deals 
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with the lightweight woven goods, and I desire at this time to 
modify two of the rates in the paragraph. On page 146, line 7, 
I ask to substitute “50” for “ 55,” and on line 10 I ask to sub- 
stitute 50“ for “ 55.” 

It may be asked, as long as the ad valorem rate is 50 per 
cent, why there should be two brackets bearing the ad valorem 
rate of 50 per cent. I will say that of course the compensa- 
tory duty is different, and for statistical purposes we desire 
that they should be separated; and that will appear in one or 
two other paragraphs, No matter where it appears, if the pro- 
tective rate is 50 per cent in two of the brackets, we do that, 
even though the compensatory rate is the same but the value 
is different, for the purpose of statistics, and so that we may 
know the quantity of goods of various prices coming into the 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, paragraph 
1108 covers the lighter weight fabrics of wool, mohair, 
and so forth; that is, women’s and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, bunting, and the like. It contains two sets of 
duties, those relating to such fabrics when not having a cotton 
warp and those relating to such fabrics having a cotton warp— 
the latter being the proviso clause. The provisions cov- 
ering those not containing a cotton warp fall into two brack- 
ets, according to the value of the goods; that is, whether 
under or over 80 cents per pound. Upon those valued at less 
than 80 cents per pound the rate is 40 cents per pound plus 50 
per cent ad valorem. Upon those valued at more than 80 cents 
per pound the rate is 49 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. On the cotton-warp goods—proviso clause—the duty 
is 89 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The compensatory duty of 49 cents per pound in the second 
bracket is based upon the Tariff Board’s computations relating 
to compensatory duties upon clothing, which indicate that upon 
an all-wool cloth the wastage in manufacture is such that, 
after the value of the waste is credited, there is required about 
150 per cent of the clean-content duty to serve as the compen- 
satory on cloth. Thus, with a duty of 33 cents on the clean 
wool, about 49 cents would be required on the cloth. The 
assumption here is that any cloth which is valued at more than 
80 cents per pound is likely to contain nothing but virgin wool, 

In the first bracket the compensatory duty has been fixed at 
40 cents rather than at 49 cents per pound, because it has been 
assumed that fabrics valued at less than 80 cents per pound 
contain substantial proportion of substitutes for virgin wool. 
This is presumably an estimated allowance only. 

The situation respecting the compensatory duty of 39 cents 
per pound on cotton-warp dress goods is similar to that in 
the case of lower valued all-wool fabrics; that is, since the 
fabric is composed in part of cotton (upon which no compensa- 
tory duty is necessary, or if it be of long-staple cotton upon 
which the compensatory required would be much less than in 
the case of wool) it is assumed that 39 cents per pound will 
provide adequate compensation to the manufacturer. 

COMPARISON OF THE SENATE PROTECTIVE RATES WITH THE HOUSE RATES, 

While no exact comparison can be made because of the dif- 
ference in the basis of valuation used in the two texts, it is 
practically certain that the protective rates in the Senate bill 
constitute a distinct increase over those in the House text. 
For example, when the $1.25 per pound value used as an upper 
limit of the first bracket in the House text was converted from 
the American valuation, upon which it was based, to the foreign 
valuation basis for the Senate text, it was reduced to 80 cents 
per pound; that is to say, by 36 per cent, At the same time 
the protective rate was increased from 22 per cent in the House 
text to 50 per cent in the Senate text—in other words, by 127 
per cent, To have maintained the same relationship between 
the protective rates in the two texts as was set up for the 
valuation bracket it would have been necessary to impose a 
duty of only about 85 per cent on these goods. Likewise upon 
the higher bracket the rate was raised from 274 per cent in the 
American valuation to 50 per cent foreign valuation in the 
Senate text. On cotton-warp goods the change was from 22 
per cent to 274 per cent—according to value—in the House 
- text to 50 per cent in the new Senate amendment. 

It is pertinent to inquire what facts and information the 
Senate committee had before them that the House committee 
did not possess which justified them in increasing the protective 
rate so excessively. 

To what extent these high compensatory and protective duties 
will burden the consumers can be illustrated by the rate fixed 
upon cloth valued at 80 cents per pound. Adding the 49 cents 
per pound compensatory duty and the 50 per cent ad valorem 
protective duty, it is easily seen that the price of the 80-cent wool 
cloth will be increased to the consumer by about 100 per cent if 
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the duties are effective, of course. In other words, foreign cloth 
worth 80 cents per pound will, by reason of these duties, be sold 
to the consumer in America at 80 cents more. 

To put it another way, it means the purchasers of ladies’ 
dress goods which cost in the foreign market 80 cents per pound 
will pay in America $1.60 per pound, which would include the 


duty imposed on this material. On an average of 4 yards to 
the pound this would mean that ladies’ dress goods bought in 
America and made abroad would be advanced about 41 cents 
per yard, in addition to which would have to be added, of course, 
exchange rates, cartage, insurance, and so forth. On an average 
of 5 yards to the pound, it would amount to about 35 cents per 
yard. 

On woven cloth valued at $2 per pound in England—i6-ounce 
cloth, 1 yard to the pound, which really falls in paragraph 1109 
of this bill—the duty would be 49 cents per pound, equaling 
243 per cent ad valorem and 50 per cent ad valorem protective 
duty, making a total duty of 744 per cent ad valorem on 
foreign valuation, which would mean a tariff tax of about $1.50 
on cloth valued at $2. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has just said 
that the reason for this differential lies in the fact that these 
goods contain a certain percentage of cotton. Is the Senator 
able to gather information as to what that percentage is, 
approximately? 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It averages about 25 per 
cent. So we will bear in mind in the discussion of this para- 
graph that we are dealing with fabrics which have a cotton 
warp; that means fabrics which have about 25 per cent of 
cotton in them, and also fabrics without a cotton warp. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will yield to me—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I have not said anything before on the tariff 
bill, but if the Senator from Massachusetts does not mind 
being interrupted a moment, I shall address my remarke to 
the Senator from Utah. The pending amendment reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 80 cents 
per pound, 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The duty amounts to 100 per cent on woolen goods, ‘The 
people in my part of the country, and we live in a cold region, 
have to buy woolen goods for clothing, and this means that 
we shall have to pay a duty of 100 per cent on woolen clothing. 
I think it is an outrageous proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course 40 cents and 50 per cent ad valorem 
are proposed here, but I: doubt if there is any 80 cent goods 
coming into the country. 

Mr. NELSON, It amounts to this, I want to say, that if a 
yard of cloth comes in here and the export price is $5 a yard 
it will cost $10 a yard before it gets through the customhouse. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong there, because if it 
costs 85 

Mr. NELSON. The duty is then 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, let me read it. Here are the figures. 
It is provided that where the fabric is valued at not more than 
80 cents a pound, the duty shall be 40 cents a pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem. Fifty per cent of 80 cents is 40 cents, 
and adding 40 cents to that 40 cents makes 80 cents, exactly 
what the article costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me figure it out to the Senator the way it 
really is. 

Mr, NELSON. If that is the kind of tariff it is proposed to 
inflict on the American people, we want to know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if that cloth 
costs $5 a yard the duty would be 40 cents on the $5, which 
would be just 8 per cent. Eight per cent and 50 per cent are 
58 per cent, and not 100 per cent on $5 cloth. 

Mr. NELSON. I am referring to the language of the bill. 
Can the Senator figure out anything else from that language? 
The language is “40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem.’ If the cloth is not worth more than 80 cents a pound, 
the duty is 40 cents specific and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Those two added together make 80 cents, and is not that 100 
per cent of 80 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator 

Mr. NELSON. Can the Senator make anything else out of 
those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can, and I did from the example the 
Senator stated, showing it was 58 per cent. That is all it 
could be. It is true that if the value is not more than 80 
cents a pound, it would take exactly 80 cents, as the Senator 
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has stated, Fifty per cent of the 80 cents would be 40 cents, 
and that added to the 40 cents would be 80 cents. There is 
no doubt about it on that particular kind of cloth. 

Mr. NELSON. Are not the people entitled to that particu- 
lar kind of cloth without paying 100 per cent duty on it? 
, Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if there was such a thing coming into 
the country. But let me say to the Senator that the 40 cents 
per pound is a compensatory duty given upon the wool, If 
we were going to have free wool, then we could cut out the 
40 cents a pound. 
! Mr, NELSON. The 40 cents is not a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is. 

Mr. NELSON. It is more than compensatory. 
| Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 
| Mr. NELSON. The Senate has fixed a rate of duty of 33 
jeents a pound on scoured wool. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. NELSON. There is not a pound of scoured wool in a 
pound of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they do not get the 40 cents. It is only 
| 40 cents a pound. 
Mx. NELSON. They have to pay 40 cents as provided in the 
| amendment, and in addition to that 50 per cent. I never heard 
of such an unconscionable duty in my life. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get at it right. The Senator wants to 


de fair, I know. 
Then the Senator should be fair to the Ameri- 


Mr. NELSON. 
jean people—— 
Mx. SMOOT.. That is what I want to be. 
Mr. NELSON. And not so exceedingly fair to the woolen 
manufacturers, ; 
Mr. SMOOT. The woolen manufacturer is getting just 50 
r cent duty. That is all he is getting and no more, These are 
ght-weight goods. The Senator said 33 cents on scoured wool 
is the duty, and that is true, but he can not take a pound of 
| scoured wool and make a pound of cloth from it. It is impos- 
| sible to do that. There is a waste every time the wool is han- 
| dled, and in the pending paragraph we have allowed 7 cents 
for waste. The Tariff Commission says on all woolen goods 
| there is 50 per cent 
Mr. NELSON. But there is a great deal more waste to the 
her devil who has to buy the cloth or who has to buy a coat 
| 


and pay 100 per cent ad valorem duty on it. What about that 
waste 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator ought to have free wool, If 

we had free wool, the 40 cents a pound proposed here would 
come out, but as long as we have 33 cents duty on scoured wool 
we have to give this compensatory duty. The manufacturer 
does not make one penny out of it. There is not a penny of 
| protection in that to him. The only protection that he has is 
the 50 per cent ad valorem. That is his protective tariff. The 
other 40 cents is for the duty upon the wool, and, as I said; 
there is not a penny gained in the 40 cents duty. 

Mr. NELSON. I am very glad to find out how the Senator 
from Utah justifies that enormity of a tariff on the woolen cloth 
that we all have to wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator voted for the duty on wool, 
did he not? 

Mr. NELSON. I voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. That proposed a duty on wool. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but that was not such a duty as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin did not affect these very goods at all. These are light- 
weight goods under 4 ounces per square yard. They are all 
dress goods. The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
imposed a duty on coarse wools that never can be made into 
these goods at all, and they were given 33 cents a pound under 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator 
‘from Minnesota certainly does not want to vote 33 cents a 
pound duty on wool and then say that the manufacturer shall 
not have a compensatory duty. That is the situation, and I 
knew if he understood it 

Mr. NELSON. In some way it has been fixed so that on the 
cloth that we buy, that we can all afford to wear—and when I 
say “we” I mean the common people of the country—we have 
to pay a 100 per cent duty, unless the Senator takes the theory 
that the common people have no business to wear that kind 
of cloth, and would remit us back to cloth made from carpet 
wool 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated what the Senate has done. It 
has voted a duty of 33 cents a pound on scoured wool. These 


are lightweight goods, none of them over 4 ounces’ to the yard: 
They are dress goods, with the exception of the last provision 
as to cotton warp, and those are for linings; they are nearly 
all linings, 


We have said there should be 33 cents a pound 
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upon scoured wool, and upon this bracket we have given a com- | 
pensatory duty of 40 cents for that 38 cents on scoured: wool; 
which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] himself | 
will say is not an exorbitant compensatory rate of duty. I am 
speaking now of the 33 cents duty on wool, I think no one who | 
knows anything about it will question that. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say in all Christian spirit to the 
Senator from Utah that I shall be ashamed to go back to the 
people of Minnesota and tell them that we have enacted a law | 
providing a duty of 100 per cent on the cloth they and I must 
buy and wear, cloth that we have to wear in the winter. We 
shall have to pay 100 per cent duty on it under this provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is to repeat that if we want a 
duty upon wool of 83 cents a pound, we must give a compen- 
satory duty upon the cloth. The Senator must admit that. We 
ean not get around that. In the bill there is no paragraph | 
relating to fabrics where the manufacturer gets more than a | 
50 per cent duty. This is the highest protective duty upon | 
woven fabrics that there is in the bill. All the compensatory 
duties come from the fact that there is a duty of 33 cents a 
pound on scoured wool. That is all there is to it. Those are 
the facts in the case. 

Mr: POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENH: The Senator from Minnesota has put a 
very pertinent question to the Senator from Utah. According’ 
to the judgment of the Senator from Minnesota, the duty here 
is about 100 per cent. I know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has had the constant aid of experts from the Tariff 
Commission on the subject, and in the interest of certainty I 
would like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts what the 
duty is going to be. What information has he been able to 
gather; if any, from the Tariff Commission or other experts on 
the subject? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: I have several tables which 
give in different ways the information desired by the Senator 
from Ohio and which confirm what the Senator from Minnesota 
has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not understand that I deny 
that 40 cents a pound on an 80-cent piece of cloth and 50 per 
cent ad valorem added to that make 100 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not understand the 
Senator to deny that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said is that the 40 cents a pound is a 
compensatory duty, and the Senator from Massachusetts knows 
that if we are going to have 33 cents a pound on wool, the 
manufacturers must have a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt of the 
fact that we have to have a compensatory duty. It is, because 
the duty was proposed to be levied on yesterday that the 
compensatory. duty here has to be so high. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is what I have said. 

Mr. LODGE: Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion, 
the only proposition here is to give the manufacturer 50 per 
cent. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will admit there is not a piece 
of that fabric referred to in the bill, in the amendment I have 
submitted, carrying a protective duty of over 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Min- 
nesota was translating these duties into ad valorem duties and 
basing it upon the fact that both together, the compensatory 
duty and the protective duty, show that the American people 
will have to pay 100 per cent higher price for their dress goods 
than they would if wool was on the free list and there was no 
protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If cloth was free and if wool was free, then 
there would be a difference of 100 per cent. But 50 per cent 
of the 100 per cent is for the wool and 50 per cent for protec- 
tive purposes. The Underwood law, with free wool, imposed 
a duty upon these cloths of 35 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty per cent for the wool- 
grower and 50 per cent for the manufacturer. The American 
public must pay $2 instead of $1, or the equivalent of 50 cents 
to the woolgrower and 50 cents to the manufacturer. That is 
how the price has increased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The manufacturer gets a duty simply of 
15 cents more than he had under the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I wanted to say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the only difference between the protection in this 
paragraph and that in the Underwood law, so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned, is 15 per cent. 
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Mr. NELSON. I do not care what the difference is. I do 
not care about this sublime argument about compensatory 
duty, nor do I care about some other refinements here. I only 
know that this paragraph fixes a duty of 100 per cent on 
woolen goods that we all have got to wear. I say that is an 
outrageous duty. 

Mr, SMOOT. I say 50 per cent of that is for protection to 
the manufacturer who makes the cloth, and the other is for a 
compensatory duty because of the duty that was placed upon 
scoured wool. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I did not understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts to state that the compensatory duty of 40 cents, 
or whatever it is, is the limit of the amount that the purchaser 
of the cloth will have to pay as a result of the imposition of 
that duty. As I understand, wherever this duty attaches the 
man who pays it will pass it on with his added profits so that 
when the purchaser buys the cloth he will pay the duty upon 
the raw wool, the duty on the scoured wool, the duty on the 
tops and noils, the compensatory duty, and a fair profit to every 
man who advanced the money from the initial stage until the 
completed fabric is turned over by the retailer to the ultimate 
consumer. Is that true? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 
as I understand it. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that in the past, and it is so to-day, to the 
woolen mills it is not so much a question of what the price 
of a fabric is per yard but of the number of yards they can 
produce in a year, If a woolen mill figures on a profit of 10 
cents a yard, it does not make any difference whether the cost 
of the fabric is $2 or $1, it makes 10 cents a yard. It is for 
that and to that end it is working. It is not a question with 
the mill as to whether wool is free or dutiable. The looms in 
the mill can turn out just as many yards with dutiable wool 
as they can with free wool. The profits of the woolen mill are 
upon the yardage and not upon the cost per yard of the goods, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, to answer the question 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey], the proposed 
duties mean just this: When a pound of dress goods arrives 
at the customhouse and its foreign valuation is under 80 cents 
a pound the customs officials say, Lou must pay 40 cents duty 
for the wool in that pound of cloth and you must also pay 50 
per cent protective duty,” which together amount to 100 per 
cent, so that the price of that 80 cents’ worth of English cloth 
before it may be taken away from the customhouse is fixed 
at $1.60. Does the Senator from Kentucky now understand the 
operation of these proposed duties? 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importer sells to the 
jobber, the jobber sells to the retailer, and the price, of course, 
is pyramided. 

Mr. STANLEY. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor! 
misapprehended the purpose of the question which I asked. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky said a profit was 
added all the way from the raw wool to the noils, the waste 
wool, the yarn, and so forth. That was stated in the Goldman 
letter, which no doubt led the Senator from Kentucky to make 
the statement he did. The statement of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would be true if the woolen mills sold upon a percentage 
on the cost of their production in dollars and cents, but the 
woolen mills charge upon the yardage which they produce. 
If a woolen mill has 100 looms everybody knows what those 
looms should produce in yardage in 12 months. The woolen 
mill manager says, Upon that yardage I shall ask a profit of 
so much a yard.” That is all there is to it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Whether it be a woolen manufacturer or 
anybody else, I assume that Whenever he invests his money, at 
any point in the integration of the plant, no matter where it 
starts, from the time the fleece is purchased until the finished 
fabric is produced—whenever he invests his money in a com- 
modity which brings a certain price as the result, first, of the 
value of the article, and second, of the accrued duty, he is going 
to recoup himself for that investment with a margin of profit, 

Mr. SMOOT. With a merchant that is always the case, but 
with a woolen manufacturer, I repeat, it is a question of the 
yardage which the looms can turn out. The manufacturer 
knows what his profits have got to be per yard, and those, I 
will say to the Senator, are always figured by the woolen mill. 

Mr, STANLEY, I can readily see that; but that is a mere 
matter of bookkeeping, is it not? 


The Senator states the fact, 


Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a matter of bookkeeping. 


Mr, STANLEY. Is the mill owner not bound to get back the 
money that he put into the wool plus the amount that he paid 
to convert it into a fabric, plus a profit? 

Mr. SMOOT. But the profit we are speaking of here is so 
much per yard for all the fabrics his looms produce. With a 
merchant it is different. The merchant charges a certain profit 
upon the goods that he buys, but the woolen manufacturer 
reckons merely a profit of so much per yard. 

For instance, a woolen mill makes a heavyweight tricot and 
a lightweight tricot. The heavyweight tricot is for the winter 
season and the light tricot is for the summer season. No woolen 
mill charges more per yard as a profit on the heavy tricot than 
it does upon the light tricot, although the heavy tricot costs 
more to manufacture, The mill takes its orders nearly six or 
eight months before ever the cloth is made; many times, in fact, 
practically always, even before all of the wool is bought which is 
to go into the cloth. The woolen mills figure that if they have 
100 looms and their capital is so much, then they have got to 
make so much profit a yard upon those goods, whether they be 
heavyweights or whether they be lightweights, in order to pay 
their dividends as they anticipate. That is all there is to it. 
In the case of a merchant, I repeat, it is quite different. 

Mr. STANLEY. I see that; but suppose we were running a 
woolen mill and we wanted to make a profit, say, on the yard. 
Of course, if it costs $1 a yard to produce the cloth, and if 
there are so many thousand yards produced, we would want to 
sell that cloth, say, for $1.20 a yard. I can readily see that. 
However, in estimating that 20 cents, or whatever the profit 
may be, we would count all the overhead charges in the cost of 
the cloth; we would count the deterioration of the plant; we 
would count the interest on the money invested; we would 
count the amount paid for labor, and so forth, would we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, in the cost of the cloth. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not care where it comes in. 

Mr. SMOOT., That is the only difference between the woolen 
mill and the general merchant, so far as that feature of the 
business is concerned. 

Mr, STANLEY. Excsetly. I do not care where it comes in: 
it is a difference, after all, if the Senator will pardon me, in 
the bookkeeping, because, as the Senator has stated it, the 
woolen manufacturer is bound, if he is a good business man, to 
charge in his overhead; he is bound to charge interest on the 
money which he invests, and necessarily so, whether he in- 
vests it in his mill, or whether he invests it in his machinery, 
or whether he invests it in his material. That is where this 
pyramiding will infallibly come in, and it does not matter 
whether he charges so much a yard, or whether he charges so 
much a pound, or whether his charges are based upon the cost 
of conversion or the cost of his material; in the end he is not 
going to invest money without he gets that money back, with a 
fair return. 

Mr. SMOOT. The important consideration to the woolen 
mills is the number of yards produced. In 1898, when prices 
were lower than were ever known, a woolen mill did not think 
of making less per yard than it did when the prices were ex- 
ceedingly high. It is the yardage that counts, I will say to the 
Senator, That is the only business of which I know which is 
conducted in that way. z 

Mr. POMERENE. - Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me, 
my purpose was not to go into a detailed argument as to the 
method of calculation, but to indicate that the intricacies of 
this schedule and the accumulating costs are but another evi- 
dence of the inherent vice that is found, not only in this 
schedule but in all the schedules of this bill, in attempting to 
impose duties from the bottom to the top, and then, by a system 
of guesses and intricate and double-twisted calculations, to put 
another duty on this duty and another duty on that duty, and 
to build it up with a constantly growing weight upon the con- 
sumer. I am perfectly willing to admit that when a duty of 30 
or 40 cents a pound is imposed on wool, unless that is made good 
to the woolen manufacturer, his mill would have to be closed. 
It would be eminently unfair to the American manufacturer, 
especially to the woolen manufacturer, to ask him to compete on 
any other basis. 

I am of the opinion that if we had free wool in this coun- 
try and free wool in the world, so that all woolen manufac- 
turers were put on an even basis, yet—and in this respect 
woolen manufacture is different from any other business—the 
American woolen manufacturer would be at more or less of 
a disadvantage as compared to the English manufacturer, The 


wool puller of England, as I understand, has been at that busi- 
ness for thousands of years, and I doubt if there are in this 
country, so far as the finer cloths are concerned, as expert 
manufacturers as there are in Great Britain, 
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Mr. SMOOT. There is one concern in New Jersey that makes 
Just as fine goods as are made in the world. 

Mr. STANLEY. But, as a rule, the foreign fabrics are per- 
haps better. At any rate, there are more expert weavers in 
England, for instance, than there are in the United States. 
Opposed as I am to the principle of protectionism, I would 
never favor putting a duty on wool and leaving the manufac- 
¡turer to pay it, because he could not do so; it would close his 
mill. When a duty of 33 cents a pound is imposed on raw 
wool in this way—and it is more or less of a guess—it becomes 
! to adopt the whole pernicious system. It is contrary 
to every principle of sound business; it is contrary to every 
principle of political economy; it is contrary to every princi- 
ple of common sense as well as to the principles: of democracy 
ito initiate a policy of this kind. The wool schedule simply 
Hllustrates the absurdity and the folly of it. 

' Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no difference in prin- 
eiple, so far as the duty upon wool is concerned, between this 
pa and the existing law; not a particle. The existing law 
starts with a duty of 8 per cent on tops, instead of 20; then, 
when: it comes to yarn, there. is a duty of from 20 per cent to 
25 per cent; and then, when it comes to cloth, there is a duty 
of 35 per cent. 

The same principle has been applied in every tariff bill that 
has ever been written. In other words, there is a higher rate 
of duty imposed upon the finished product than upon the prod- 
uct in any partial stage of manufacture. That can not be 
lavoided: It may be called pyramiding by some, but it is the 
jonly way that the tariff can be arranged. 

Mr. STANLEY, I admit that the complicated and burden- 
pace system is inevitable whenever the policy is adopted of a 
duty upon the raw material. 
|! Mr. SMOOT, Or on intermediates of any kind. 
| Mr. STANLEY. Tes. 

Mx. SMOOT. The Senator’s policy would be 

Mr, STANLEY. But I want to say that whenever the duty 
lis graduated from the bottom up the worse the situation be- 
comes. When the duty is imposed on the finished product there 
is an opportunity for the beneficiaries of that duty from the 
ground up to share it, but when the duty is imposed on the 
tproduct at the bottom it is going to be pyramided in spite of 
lall that can be done, and by the time it gets to the ultimate 
consumer we have a monstrosity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in every tariff bill which has 
jever been written, if a duty is levied on the raw product at all, 
the rate or percentage of duty is lower than is provided when 
the article advances through the stages of the manufacture. 
At every stage of advancement the product carries a higher 
rate of duty. That is true no matter whether it be the tariff 
law of Canada or England or any other country, and that is 
| the only way in which a tariff law can be framed. It makes 
no difference whether the measure be a protective tariff or a 
revenue tariff, progressive rates have got to be applied. 
| Mr. STANLEY. As I understand that, whenever a duty is 
imposed anywhere in the process of manufacture it is just like 
u snowball on the side of a hill. The farther the ball rolls 
the larger it gets; and if it rolls from the hide of the animal, 
lif it rolls from the fleece on the sheep, if it rolls from the 
chemical ingredients in a piece of refractory brick, if it rolls 
;from the coke and coal and ore in the case of steel; you are 
| going to have just what you have here: When you get through 
| you are going to have a duty that may well call for the aston- 
ishment and the reprobation of the Senator from Minnesota 
and of everybody else who stops to consider it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH’ of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would seem from the statement’ made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nrevson], which, as I 
understand. is admitted to be correct by the Senator from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. That the duties provided for in this sec- 
tion, all told, add 100 per cent to the cost of the cloth. I want 
to put that, if I can, in a form that will be intelligible to the 
men and women of this country who do not have the time to 
study the intricacies of a tariff bill, and if I am right I should 
| like the Senator from Massachusetts so to say. 

Reduced to its final analysis, it has developed here in the 
| course of this debate that if there were no duty on wool’ and 
no duty on the finished cloth, and a yard of cloth thus made 
out of free wool and without any tariff on the finished product 
were worth $1, then if these duties on the raw wool’ and those 
which are provided for in this section are added that yard of | 
cloth would cost $2, 


Mr. WALSH: of Massachusetts: 
question that. 

Mr. POMERENE. In other words, it costs 65 cents per yard) 
more than would the same cloth under the same circumstances: 
under the Underwood bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The Underwood pro- 
tective tariff was but 35 cents: There was no compensatory! 
duty. Therefore under the Underwood tariff the duty on cloth! 
valued at $1 would be 35 cents, and under this bill the duty on. 
cloth valued at $1 would be $1. 

Mr. POMERENE. So that, assuming; that there are 31 yards 
of cloth in a suit of clothes, and not taking: into account 
trimmings or anything of that sort, the initial. cost of the 
cloth to the merchant tailor will be three and one-half times 
5 cents, or 52.273 more than it would be under the Underwood 


W. ‘ 
Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. That is correct. The Sena- 

tor has very plainly and clearly stated the effect upon the 

price to the consumer through the levying of these duties, 

To come back to the table that I was about to discuss, I. 
am going now to take different grades of dress goods that 
fall within the different brackets in this paragraph, apply the 
compensatory and the protective duties. proposed to be levied 
under the Senate amendment, and translate them into equiva- 
lent ad valorem duties. Let us begin with the lowest bracket. 

In the case of cloth valued at 80 cents per pound the Senate 
bill levies a compensatory duty of 40 cents per pound upon 
that 80-cent cloth, and a protective. duty of 50 per cent ad 
valorem. That is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 100 
per cent upon tlie 80-cent cloth. 

In the case of cloth valued at 81 cents—just over the 80-cent 
bracket, in the second bracket—there is a compensatory duty 
under this amendment of 49 cents and a protective duty of 50 
per cent, or an equivalent ad valorem duty of 110} per cent: 

In the case of cloth valued at $1, the compensatory duty is 
49 cents and the protective duty 50 per cent, or an equivalent 
ad valorem duty of 99 per cent. 

In the case of cloth valued at $2, the compensatory duty is 
49 cents and the protective duty 50 per cent, or an equivalent 
ad valorem duty of 743 per cent. 

I call attention especially to what has been said before, that 
these duties upon the cheaper dress goods are very much 
higher than those upon the more expensive goods. 

Translating these duties into equivalent ad valorem rates, | 
the table which I have just read from shows that the cheaper. 
dress goods bear ad valorem duties of 100 and 1103 per cent, 
while the dress goods valued at $2 bear an equivalent a 
valorem duty of 743 per cent. 

Now let us take the cotton-warp dress goods. 

In the case of those falling in the first bracket, of the value 
of 60 cents per pound, the compensatory duty, is 89 cents, the 
protective duty 50 per cent, the equivalent ad valorem duty 113 
per cent. 

In the case of cloths valued at 80 cents a pound, the com- 
pensatory duty is 39 cents, the protective duty 50 per cent, the 
equivalent ad valorem duty 98} per cent. 

In the case of cloths valued at $1 per pound, the compen- 
satory duty, is 39 cents, the protective duty 50 per cent, the 
equivalent ad valorem duty 89 per cent: 

You see the drop there from 115 per cent ad valorem duty 
in the case of the cheaper dress goods to 89 per cent in the 
case of the more expensive dress goods. 

As against all of these ad valorem duties, ranging from 741 
per cent to 115 per cent, we have the Underwood law with! 
simply an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent: 

Let us work that out. Let us take the case of dress goods 
valued at 52 per pound: 

The duty on a pound of dress goods valued at $2, when the 
proposed duties become effective, will be 743 per cent of the $2, 
so that the price of that $2 piece of cloth will be increased 
approximately $1.49 per pound by the levying of these duties, 
so that the $2-a-yard foreign-valuation. cloth the moment it 
leaves the customhouse office in New York or any other port 
will represent to the American jobber a cost of $3.49. 

Now, let us take the Underwood law. and see what that cloth 
valued at $2 per pound would be taxed: The foreign valuation 
is 82. There is a protective duty under the Underwood law of 
85 per cent, and no compensatory duty. Therefore that cloth 
would bear a duty of 70 cents, and would represent $2.70 per 
pound in value to the importer or to the jobber, while under 
this bill the same piece of cloth will stand the importer or the 
jobber $3:49 per pound. 

In other words, the duties upon all of these cloths under the 
Underwood law would be about 65 per cent less than it is pro- 
posed’ to levy in this bill; but I want to pass now from the 


Absolutely, Nobody can 


` question of costs for the moment; I am going to return to that 
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question later, because I have the prices of some English dress 
goods and the prices of American-made dress goods, and I am 
going to compare those prices, and the price comparisons will 


show that this protective duty of 60 per cent can not be justified. . 


Before I come to that, however, I want to make some com- 
parison between the duties proposed to be levied in this amend- 
ment and those levied in the emergency law. 

The emergency law levied a compensatory duty of 45 cents per 
pound on all wool manufactures. The framers of that law made 
no distinction between the compensatory duty upon tops, which 
is the first step in the manufacturing process of converting wool 
into cloth, and yarns or cloths; but levied a sweeping com- 
pensatory duty of 45 cents. 

The protective duty in the Underwood law, which also con- 
tinues in operation, is 85 per cent. That this compensatory 
duty of 45 cents per pound, plus the Underwood rate of 35 
per cent on the main class of goods, namely, dress goods, 
constituted a formidable barrier to importations is shown by 
the fact that importations declined from a monthly average of 
from 125,000 to 150,000 pounds prior te the enactment of the 
emergency law to from one-third to one-half of this quantity 
since the passage of the emergency law. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it occurs to me to suggest. 


right here that were it not for the 33-cent duty on the raw mate- 
rial, the compensatory duty would in fact be only about half 
as much. If it were not for this duty on wool, the duty would 
amount to practically only half as much to the consumer. The 


campensatory duty is doubled by the imposition of the specific | 


duty. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. Now 
i am going to give some information about those imports, be- 
cause I am going to ask the question, How can you justify in- 


‘creasing the protective duties when imports have decreased 
under lower rates? 


The importations declined from a monthly average of 125,-: 


150,000 pounds prior to the enactment of the emergency law to 
from one-half to one-third of that quantity since the passage 
of that law. 

With the decline in the importation of dress goods under a 
lower rate, how can we justify this increased rate? Indeed. 
there have never been any considerable amount of importations 
of dress goods into this country. The protective duties levied 
in the Payne-Aldrich law and those levied in all other laws, 
‘including the Underwood law, have kept out all dress goods, 
| excepting fancy goods, such as the people who want to keep up 
with the styles in English clothing will import regardless of 
the duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator states that there 
are practically no importations of this cloth. I think an in- 
crease in duty under such circumstances is full of suspicious 
import, to say the least. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Except cloths of a special 
|character not made in this country. There are no importations 
of consequence which compete with anybody. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It has developed very frequently in these’ 


| discussions that there were no importations, and it was pro- 
‘posed, even under those conditions, to greatly increase the pro- 
tective rates. The answer has been made more than once, and 
it was made before the committee when we were holding gen- 
eral hearings, that under those conditions, if there are no im- 
Ports, an increase in the duty can do no harm. I want to ask 
the Senator what he thinks of that proposition? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very well aware of the 
fact that that claim has been made repeatedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not try to answer the question myself. 
I wanted to see what the Senator would say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Being a pupil in the able 
Senator’s tariff school, I am very happy to answer his question. 
But I know it will not begin to be as clearly or as ably 
answered as the Senator from North Carolina would answer it. 
J am very proud to be a pupil and to sit at the feet of the dis- 
| tinguished Senator from North Carolina to learn the problems 
growing out of tariff legislation. There is no abler man in this 

country, in my opinion, no man possessed of more knowledge of 
‘tariff questions than the Senator from North Carolina. He 
can express more clearly, and he has a better conception of the 
‘rights of the producer, of the manufacturer, and of the con- 
sumer than any man I know of. I do not except the Sble Sen- 
‘ator from Alabama, I have been delighted and proud to be 
‘associated with a man who has such sound and just and fair 
views upon the tariff question as the Senator from North 
Carolina. He has insisted upon taking a fair, square stand 
on all of these questions, and has always put his country and 
ithe general welfare of all first, rather than selfish interests. 
The Senator will pardon me for paying this tribute to him in 


his presence, a tribute which I have often paid him when he 
was not present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think an increase in duty under the pres- 
— 8 circumstances is full of suspicious import, to say the 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
In an industry like this, which is gradually and steadily be- 
coming trust controlled, that is true. The price is more or 
less controlled. There is not a woolen manufacturer in this 
country who announces prices on dress goods or woolen cloths 
until the great combination, the American Woolen Co., first 
makes the announcement. That concern leads the way and 
dictates the price, and that trust is steadily and constantly 
gathering full control of the large and competitive woolen 
manufacturers of this country. In the last report of the 
American Woolen Mannfacturing Co. I found that last year 
three great mills had been added to the combine, and I make 
the prediction now that before many years have passed the en- 
tire manufacture of dress goods and of woolen goods will 
have passed into the hands of this organization. If you study 
the history of high protective tariff duties, you will read side by 
side with that history the story of the birth, the growth, the 
development, and the control by trusts of the merchandise upon 
which high protective duties are levied. It is one of the sig- 
nificant things in the economic history of our country, in the 
history of the last 30 years, that side by side with the bestowal 
of high protective duties have come combines. 

That is easily explained. Those men first meet for propa- 
ganda purposes. Every woolen mill in this country is part of 
an association, They send their representatives here to ask 
for these high protective tariff duties. They become friendly; 
they become cooperative; and they can understand and see 
that by eliminating domestic competition they can make these 
tariff duties more effective in raising prices, by the larger 
plant absorbing the smaller plant, and before I get through I 
expect to tell a story about the combinations which have gone 
on in the woolen business which will not be creditable to our -+ 
protective and trust- controlled systems. I expect to show that 
we are levying protective tariff duties upon industries which 
are reeking with watered stock, which have made so much 
money out of protective duties in the past that they have ex- 
panded and profiteered without limit. 

The American Woolen Co. produces 25 per cent of all the 
woolen cloth and dress goods produced in this country, and, of 
course, it is rapidly expanding. So that it has such a volume of 
production that it is the dictator and the leader in price an- 
nouncements. 

Then consider labor! Senators stand here and justify 
these rates and tell us that the laboring man's condition is 
better in this country than anywhere else, and that if we do 
not put these rates on, labor will have its wages cut. For every 
$5 that has gone to the manufacturer through protection $4 of 
it has gone into the pocket of the manufacturer and $1 to 
labor. The whole thing is a story of legalized robbery of the 
consumers, the American people, and labor has been asked to 
keep its mouth shut, even to support the system, because they 
have been given grudgingly a small share of the plunder, while 
the big share has been taken by these great manufacturing in- 
terests, I say that reluctantly, and I want to make it clear that 
I do not think all the manufacturing industries of this country 
are in that line of business, by any means. I know manufac- 
turers who have been conducting an honest and legitimate busi- 
ness, but they eventually, if this keeps up, must become part 
of the system. 

I received a letter from a manufacturer in my State to-day 
protesting against my vote against some of the high duties in 
the cotton schedule. That cotton manufacturing company dur- 
ing the war years distributed two stock dividends of 100 per 
cent each to their stockholders. 

Do you wonder that there is unrest in this country? Do you 
wonder that there are strikes? Do you wonder that there is a 
tremendous movement against our present economic system, 
when men who toil and labor read of these excessive and extor- 
tionate profits, and realize that the recipients have gotten them 
largely through licenses granted by the Government to tax the 
consumers? Do you wonder that there is a movement in this 
country to check the profits and to limit the amount of money 
which can be made? 

I have thought of drafting an amendment before I get 
through—and I wish the Senator from North Carolina would 
help me—providing that the manufacturers shall set aside all 
of the money which they receive through the operation of these 
protective duties and file with the Secretary of the Treasury 
a statement that they have given the great bulk of that to labor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will have to double their wages in the 
majority of cases if they do it. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We ought to draft some such 
amendment, because their claim is that they need these duties 
to meet the difference in the costs of labor. So we ought to 
put a proviso here that this 50 per cent protective duty shall 
be converted by the manufacturers into the wages of the em- 
ployees. If that was done they would not ask for 50 per cent. 
They would not want their labor to get it. These protective 
duties have been used for the purpose of giving a mite to 
the working people and putting the rest in the pockets of the 
corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Along the same line on which he is speaking 
now, has the Senator had his experts make any calculations as 
to the entire wage costs in the woolen mills with reference to the 
cost of production? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked one of the experts to 
prepare for me the exact conyersion cost on tops. The task is 
very difficult, very laborious. That was prepared, and I have 
put it in the Recorp to-day. It shows the difference in the 
cost of labor and the production cost between this country and 
abroad is very small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the idea I had in mind. I think 
if the Senator would have his expert make a calculation he 
would find that the entire labor cost in the woolen mills is not 
much more than half the amount of the duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the case of yarn the Tariff 
Commission said the conversion cost is 25 to 40 per cent. The 
Senator states that in the case of cloth, if we could get the 
figures, the estimate would be about 50 per cent. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think so. The Senator has given a very 
lucid and illuminating statement about the tendency of the 
textile industry toward monopolization, toward single control. 
I want to ask the Senator if he does not think that the high 
duties lend themselves to the encouragement of monopolization? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
The wise men in a tariff-protected industry know that monopo- 
listic control of the domestic production makes the protection 
levied always operative. No trust takes in companies that are 
failures. The American Woolen Co. is not paying for any mills 
that are not profitable, but it is because they can see an oppor- 
tunity for them to buy a mill at one price and increase its 
capitalization, end competition, and control prices, that makes 
them form monopolies, It is the incentive to enrich themselves, 
to get more profits, that has led, in my opinion, to the creation 
of many of the large organizations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the industry is monopolized, largely 
because of these high and unnecessary duties, can not the manu- 
facturer in that condition, whether there are any importations 
into the country or not, take in the increased price of his prod- 
uct the benefit of the full duty imposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then that is the vice and the danger of 
giving increases in duties upon a product where the present duty 
is practically prohibitory. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It enables the monopoly, if there is one, to 
take advantage, in increases of its prices, of the full amount of 
the additional duty that may be imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to stop directly, 
because I know the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
desires to move a recess. 

Mr. President, these duties promote greed, greed, greed! $ 
would be the last man knowingly to deprive a manufacturer 
of an honest protective duty that would represent the honest 
difference in conversion costs. If anyone can show me an 
honest difference in conversion cost, I will go as far as any- 
body else to protect the domestic industry, because I do not 
purpose to stand in the way and see the American laboring 
man put at a disadvantage with the foreigner. But I will not 
support protective duties in order to enable producers to pay 
dividends upon watered stock. That is what this bill will do. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to proceed further this evening. 
I shall conclude to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before moving to take a 
recess I desire to take a moment or two to answer the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

Yesterday, by a vote of more than two to one, the Senate of 
the United States declared it to be their purpose to give the 
growers of wool a protective duty of 33 cents per pound upon 
the scoured content. Now, if we give that protective duty of 33 
cents per pound upon the scoured content of the wool we must 
necessarily give a compensatory duty. Even the Senator from 
Minnesota, I think, would recognize that principle. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] thought that 
upon the coarser wools that was too high a duty, and he moved 
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an amendment to provide that the duty should not exceed 60 
per cent ad valorem upon those kinds of wool. But he left the 
higher kinds of wool untouched by his amendment. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] voted with him, but the 
amendment was voted down. 

Thereupon the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
moved to reduce the rate of 33 cents per pound to 28 cents per 
pound, a reduction of 5 cents a pound. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] voted against that amendment. There- 
fore, I assume that he is in favor of 33 cents per pound on the 
scoured content of the wool. Now, we have to carry that 33 
cents per pound upon the scoured content into whatever is 
made out of it, and in the making of these cloths, considering 
first the waste in the yarn and second the waste in the manu- 
facture of the cloth, with the experts at our side we arrived at 
the conclusion that there was a loss of about 7 cents a pound, 
which would have to be taken into consideration, and therefore 
we made the duty 40 cents a pound upon the product. 

Now, being compelled to give 40 cents per pound upon the 
cloth from which the wool was made, the next question was, 
What, if any, duty shall we give as protection? The conclu- 
sion of the committee was that the cost of producing on the 
average, not upon the American yalue, not upon the retail price, 
not upon the wholesale price in the United States, but upon the 
manufacturers’ price in a foreign country, required a 50 per 
cent ad valorem duty to equalize that cost with the cost of pro- 
ducing in the United States. Therefore we gave a rate of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Now, if anyone can establish the fact to 
the satisfaction of either the committee or the Senate that 50 
per cent ad valorem is too high, I think we can get a reconsid- 
eration and vote for what we may consider necessary for the 
protection part. 

If we put our compensatory duty too low, lower than that 
which measures the 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent and the waste in making that first into yarn and then into 
cloth, the cloth and the yarn will come in and the farmer is 
not getting his protection because- the price must necessarily 
come down. So also if we fail to give a protective duty that 
will equal the difference in the cost of producing these fine 
grades of cloth in the foreign country and in this country, then 
the cloth will come in and the American manufacturer must 
reduce the price that he pays to the farmer and the farmer 
will not get his protection. 

It seems to me that the position of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is something like that of a man who orders pie from a 
bill of fare and then does not want to pay for it. If we eat 
our pie, we have to pay for it. If we give 33 cents a pound 
upon the scoured content of the wool, of course we have to 
pay for it. If it should happen upon some class of goods to 
be 100 per cent, based upon the foreign valuation, if that does 
measure the difference, then we ought not to complain because 
we pay that duty. If the Senator from Minnesota is not satis- 
fied, then he should move to reduce the protection which is 
given to the American producer. If he is not willing to have 
that reduction, he is compelled by every principle of mathe- 
matics to make this allowance and carry it into the finished 
product. 

Now, Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 
28, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Fnipax, July 28, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah = Ernst Lenroot Nicholson 
Broussard `. Gooding Lodge Norbeck 
Bursum Hale McCormick Oddie 
Cameron Harreld MeCumber Overman 
Capper Harris McKinley Pepper 
Caraway Heflin McLean Phipps 
Colt Jones, Wash, McNary Ponrerene 
Culberson Kellogg Moses Ransdell 
Cummins Kendrick Nelson Robinson 
Curtis Keyes New Sheppard 
Dial Ladd Newberry Shortridge 


Simmons Stanley Walsh, Mass, Willis 
Smith Sterling Walsh, Mont. 

Smoot Trammelt Warren 

Spencer Underwood Watson, Ind. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is absent on account of iliness 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. ; 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is necessarily absent. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL, 


Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type three very valu- 
able and instructive articles relating to floods in the Missis- 
sippi River. One is entitled “The water fighters,” from the 
pen of the well-known author, Harris Dickson, which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post of the 15th instant. Another 
is by J. Bernard Walker, editor of the Scientific American, and 
appears in that journal for August under the caption “ Curbing 
the Mississippi,” and the third is an interview with myself 
prepared by Henry L. Sweinhart and produced in the Outlook 
on the 26th of this month, entitled “ Mastering the Mississippi.” 
The three articles would give a great deal of very important 
information to the country on the subject. Therefore I ‘ask 
that they be inserted in the RECORD. : 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the order 
will be made as requested. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of July 15, 192%] 
Tae Watew FIGHTERS. 
(By Harris Dickson.) 

In these postwar days of floundering and inefficiency, of clock 
watchers and grumblers and grafters, it makes the heart beat 
faster to see a man-sized job bravely tackled and honestly well 
done. During our higt-water fight along the Mississippi River 
we saw an exhibition of human courage and tenacity that gave 
a sparkle to the eyes of men, Ten years ago I wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post a story of failure, of broken levees, and 
disaster. Now I joyfully record a success. The world is not 
lost while men can yet stand resolute. Confronting their an- 
cient enemy, our valley dwellers assembled with such an organi- 
zation and sturdy work that old Jonah Q. Grouch himself now 
admits a possibility of hope for the Republic. 

The average river dweller is an incurable optimist, undis- 
mayed as the peasant who rebuilds his home upon the volcanic 
slopes of Vesuvius. Like his pioneer father before him, Col. 
Damascus Swampwood swats mosquitoes, borrows money to 
ration’ free negroes; puts all his credit into growing cotton, and 
starts over again when the Mississippi runs amuck and washes 
away everything except his mortgage. Being a dead-game 
sport, the colonel never whines over spilt milk, but plasters 
his property with a second mortgage to some innocent financier, 
patches up his levee, corrals more negroes, and plants more 
cotton, all in the sublime assurance that one good crop will 
land him on Easy Street. Two bumper crops in succession 
would make the colonel disgustingly rich, which he doesn’t 
crave, All he wants is plenty for himself and his friends, 

Overflows and hope deferred have taught Colonel Swamp- 
wood to be a long-shanked wader and a cheerful loser. In lean 
years he eats corn bread with the same grace that next season 
he smashes European speed laws. He believes in the valley, 
and sticks to it. “Consider the postage stamp, my son; its 
virtue consists in sticking to one thing until it gets there.” 
His country has a glorious future, 40 feet deep in fertility from 
the erosions of a continent. When the river has become a 
Servant instead of a master, and drainage an established fact, 
then the two-legged world must wear his cotton breeches and 
pay tribute to the colonel. Until that sure millennium arrives 
he swears by his country, and swears at it. In drought years 
he cusses high whisky, and in wet years he cusses high water. 

This has been a wet year. The colonel has cussed and 
fought, and beat the Mississippi to a fare-you-well. To-day, 
May 24, the whipped river is running away, and folks- who 
perch upon the mountain tops must pardon us if we strut a 
bit, and flirt our tail feathers free from mud. I say “we” be- 
cause everybody did it. We forced our levees to serve our turn 


re i after they were gone; when water towered 2 feet over | 


tops we halted it, and held a fighting line four times 
longer than the battle front in France. 
For the past five years old Father Mississippi has behaved 
himself pretty decently, with only local outbreaks. Water- 
spouts in Wyoming, torrents in the Yellowstone; and chunk 
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fioaters in western Pennsylvania all subsided like a village 
hell-raiser in New York City when they got lost in a vaster 
channel. Little streams cut up mightily at home, but died 
before they reached first base. One at a time they have no 
more effect upon the lower Mississippi than squirting a garden 
hose into the Atlantic. 

This year, however, they all seemed to synchronize their 
watches and agree upon a zero hour. The Monongahela and 
the Platte, the Cumberland, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, and Ten- 
nessee—all went over the top together. Deluges from Denver, 
Buffalo, and Winnipeg, wave upon wave, crest upon crest, came 
raging down the valley. 

“Told ye so! Told ye so!” Old croakers gleefully shook 
their heads and based predictions of calamity upon their ob- 
servation of crawfish prophets. 

Colonel Swampwood tightened his belt and realized what a 
general overflow would mean. Under present business condi- 
tions the best he can do is to hang on by his eyelashes, stave 
off taxes, extend his notes, and draw three cards. With 10 
feet of water blanketing his plantations the tenants must swim 
out and keep swimming, for unless they make a crop this year 
none of these negroes can get a dollar until Santa Claus comes 
down his chimney in 1923. If the levee broke, it would de- 
populate the country. The levees must be held. 

A delusion exists in certain unfortunate cities which are so 
far distant from Vicksburg that they can not be expected to 
know much—a delusion that our levees are huge dams of stone 
or concrete, reinforced, buttressed, and impregnable. When 
Colonel Swampwood takes his rightful seat in heaven he'll 
plunk his harp in peace behind a levee like that; but in this 
vale of tears and swears he fights to hold a ridge of dirt so 
very soft that it melts in his mouth. And his mouth gts hot 
enough to melt anything. 

Our valley is built up of material brought down and de- 
posited by the river, and Father Mississippi had more gumption 
than to fetch stone or concrete that could be used to bar him 
from his happy playground. He brought only the mushiest 
kind of stuff that levees are made of. 

Near 2,000 miles of these ridges barricade the river on either 
bank, and every inch is a danger point; when floods stand fer 
weeks against it not even the strongest levee can be left un- 
guarded. 

Our present trouble lies in a lack of uniformity in height and 
strength, because the system itself is an evolution. 

Originally the colonial planter threw up his private embank- 
ment to protect his own tater patch; a neighbor joined him, 
and another, the community, the county, the State—and a sys- 
tem developed. Independent levee boards cherished different 
ideas as to dimensions or piled up dirt as far as their dough per- 
mitted—until the Federal Government became a partner, and 
the Mississippi River Commission established its standard, de- 
signed to keep off any water. Learning the lessons of failures 
and success, one fact stands forth: A levee constructed accord- 
ing to specifications of the ‘river commission will hold off the 
highest known water, and everybody is now struggling foward 
bringing our dikes up to “commission grade and section —a 
standard phrase for a standard levee. 

This can not be accomplished in a day. The work itself can 
be pushed only during fair weather and as far as the money 
will stretch. Frequently we see a huge levee machine standing 
‘idle because of rains or failure of appropriations, an aban- 
doned and futile thing gazing upon the tragedy of its unfinished 
task. 

Up to the point where it stopped we walk along a stalwart 
dike; proof against any flood, and beyond it tremble at the 
weakness of a temporary sacking. The thick dike gives no 
‘anxiety, but thousands must labor upon the thin one. 

During overflow after overflow we suffer through this agony, 
when Federal appropriations are not sufficient and the larger 
funds raised by local taxation have become exhausted. Much 
of this money is expended in emergency work, the cost of which 
sometimes runs as high as $10,000 a mile; all wasted, for it 
must be torn away when standard levees take its place. The 
pity of it is that losses from a single crevasse would probably 
pay for completion of a system that insures immunity, confi- 
dence, and increased production. 

However devoutly we might wish it otherwise, lower and 
weaker levees do join the standard levees and are first threat- 
ened by the floods. 

When the waters rose this year they found a small and ex- 
perlenced force already at the front, and as weak points de- 
veloped the cry for belp went out. With the Anglo-Saxon 
genius for organization this help assumed the form of a feudal 
Military system. In brave days of old the barons, earls, and 
dukes marched to war with their king, followed by retainers in 


proportion to the lands they held. So did plantations and towns 
now furnish labor. If a planter objected to diverting labor 
from his crops he was bluntly reminded that unless the levees 
were held he'd get 20 feet of water. So the labor came. 

An enormous trough, brimful of water, ran down the middle 
of this continent. On either side lay farms and towns and 
homes, 10 to 30 feet lower than the rim of the trough. The 
rim is not made of steel or wood, but of mellow dirt that dis- 
solves like sugar. And if that rim should break more water 
will pour out than Niagara ever dreamed of. 

Such was the menace at Arkansas City. In May the water 
in front of the town stood 2 feet higher than the crest of their 
levee, being kept out only by a topping of dirt-filled sacks. 
The rains fell and the storms raged and the waves dashed 
against it. It seemed that puny man could never hold the 
line in defiance of a maddened river. Perhaps not, but they 
would try. First they towed some heavy barges loaded with 
logs and moored them alongshore to break the wave wash, 
while volunteers waded in the river itself, nailing together a 
plank revetment outside the levee. 3 

Inch by inch, as the bubbling waters climbed, the people 
stacked up sacks and more sacks, fighting like rats to keep 
from drowning. But they were loading too much weight on 
their levee, already weakened by its soaking, with water creep- 
ing through every pore and converting it into slush. Engi- 
neers realized this, levee officials knew it, and looked for their 
superstructure to tumble down like a house of cards. It did, 
or tried to. 

On the night of the crisis—such calamities always occur 
about 2 o'clock a. m.—the levee began to slough—pronounced 
“siluf{” This means that their ridge began to cave on the 
land Side, to slide like mush, and sink. Should that embank- 
ment collapse by to-morrow morning there might be a lake 50 
feet deep where Arkansas City once stood and no vestige of a 
town. Scared? Of course they were scared, with a terror 
that makes men clinch their jdws and die hard. 

Yet the girl in the drug store, 30 feet below, never batted 
an eye as she inquired, “Sassapriller? Choc'late? Straw- 
berry?” The hotel business kept going as usual; most of it 
was going, for skittish traveling men declined to occupy rooms 
on the ground floor and departed. Townsfolk set up scaffolding 
in their homes, hoisted babies to the second story, and wired 
Little Rock for more convicts. Nobody slept. Folks didn’t 
seem to be tired. Convicts and college professors, lawyers 
and laborers and ladies—everybody—worked knee deep in mud 
on the levees. 

A sloughing levee is the delirium tremens of the water 
fighter. While the banquette stands firm as a rock, he can pile 
sacks on top and keep three seconds ahead of strangulation. 
But when the water-sogged embankment wabbles like a bowl 
of gelatin and begins to spread at the base he gets squeamish 
in the pit of his stomach, for the top is fixing to crumble, and 
a torrent cone rushing through. 


‘ THE HERO OF ISSAQUENA, 


With a terrific pressure of water against it their slushy 
levee kept sliding and must be stopped—stopped right now. A 
water fighter never pesters his head about red tape; he uses 
the first thing that comes handy, no matter who may own it 
or who protests. In this case of emergency they grabbed a 
railroad track which ran along the banquette, just inside the 
levee and some 20 feet below its top. Somebody had several 
carloads of coal standing on this track. Long beams of wood 
were braced against them, and the tottering top of the levee 
held in place. This makeshift would serve for a while, but 
might give way at any moment; the entire structure must be 
made more substantial. A sand-and-gravel company had been 
dredging up sand from a bar in front of town. There stood 
the idle dredge and here were empty barges. Tugboats got 
busy, the dredge began to work, pumping material into the 
barges—90 per cent solid matter, the water being allowed to 
run off. At the danger point a force of convicts and citizens 
filled their sacks with sand, hundreds of thousands of sacks, 
and piled them at the base of the embankment. This adds 
weight and steadies the wavering mass. 

During that crucial night 1,100 tons of material were sacked 
by hand and piled in the slush to make it firm. And the levee 
held. By all fair rules of courtesy it should have held, as a 
testimonial to the grit and tenacity of those indomitable people. 
After this flood goes down nobody can look at that rickety ridge 
without taking off his hat to the men who defended it against 
every power of the river. At this point the waters rose some 65 
feet above their lowest level. 

Crevasses, however, are not always caused by water pouring 
over the levee's top. Their crests can generally be kept above 
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the flood by a topping of sacks; loose earth does no good, but the 
covering of cloth prevents it from dissolving and washing. 
These sacks are so carefully laid and trampled down that sur- 
prisingly little seepage water comes through. Seepage is always a 
problem and often a peril. Every schoolboy thrills at the Lit- 
tle Hero of Haarlem who stopped a leaky dike with his finger 
and got himself immortalized in a poem, but poets are unfair, 
and fail to record every deed of valor. On our Issaquena Levee 
a far more gallant exploit has gone unsung for lack of a local 
poet. It was an anonymous hero who discovered not a trickling 
leak but a miniature crevasse, 2 feet wide and 3 feet deep, far 
too big for anybody's finger. The hero of Issaquena had 
no coal cars, no sacks, no sand-and-gravel company. He had 
only himself, and used his material by squeezing into the 
crevasse. He saved his country, yet no songster has garlanded 
his feat in poesy—which might be difficult. Hero’s finger” 
rhymes with “lovers linger” and “spring's harbinger”; but 
the broad hero of Issaquena didn’t stop that crevasse with his 
finger; he sat down in it. 


THE CURE FOR SAND BOILS. 


If Issaquena’s hero hadn’t sat down on the psychological 
spot, in 10 minutes this overtop station would have passed be- 
yond control. Which sometimes happens, but more frequently 
the pressure of water searches out a stratum of sand far below 
the levee or a pocket of decayed vegetable matter. The levee 
itself may have been constructed across the bed of a lake, one 
of those cast-off coils that was anciently a channel for the 
capriciously changing river. Through crevices or crawfish holes 
the water is forced beneath a levee that seems more solid than 
the Republican majority in Vermont, until it bursts up like a 
fountain in the rear. This warns the engineer of an under- 
ground stream, and he immediately diagnoses a sand boil, A 
boil hurts, but there’s no sense in damming it, although hot- 
tempered engineers use this treatment while they apply other 
remedies, Dams only irritate a sand boil, and make it break 
out somewhere else. 

An undiluted gunny sack is to a levee doctor what calomel 
and quinine are to the country practitioner—first aid in every 
case. His prescription to cure a sand boil calls for thousands 
of sacks full of dirt copiously applied in a ring around the boil— 
like a corn plaster, leaving the center open. The doctor applies 
these sacks in a circle, erecting a hollow leak-proof tower, and 
lets the water rise within. This creates a column of water iu- 
side the levee to counterbalance the column outside. Theo- 
retically the inside column should rise to a level with the river. 
But it doesn’t. Yet it checks the underground current and 
minimizes friction until the boil ceases to bring up mud. Then 
the doctor knows that interior caving has stopped. 

Such a sand boil, violent and terrifying, broke loose behind 
the Vaucleuse Levee at 2 a.m. This boil spouted like a geyser 
8 feet across, and tossed a cypress stump 4 feet into the air, 
just to show how strong it was. 

The night patrol instantly detected it, and summoned the 
fighters with a barge of sacks. It seems queer to meet again 
upon an Arkansas levee the same little trench sacks that pro- 
tected our lads in France. . Soldiers and water fighters get 
mighty chummy with their efficient friend who stops a bullet 
or an overflow. 

The malignant boil at Vaucleuse was ripping the very bowels 
out of their levee. Round and round its festering head the ex- 
perts placed their sacks, accurately as a skilled mason lays his 
bricks. But the marsh behind it threatened other boils or an 
even more disastrous slide. So two small sublevees were hur- 
riedly built, inclosing the entire area. In this precarious situ- 
ation a levee needs weight, quick weight, substantial weight 
behind it. The most available commodity is water, siphoned 
over the main levee from the river and filling the sublevee. 
Tons upon tons of water were pumped across to offset the pres- 
sure outside. Human intelligence and courage had saved the 
levee at Vaucleuse. 3 ; 

Perhaps our most ticklish fright came at Fulton Lake. Here 
the levee crosses low ground, an extraordinarily high embank- 
ment that lays an enormous load upon its soft foundations. 
The flood had been standing against it for weeks, and the 
water-soaked ridge began to slide. An avalanche slipped off 
from the inside, leaving only a thin barrier of dirt 14 inches 
thick at the top. A one-legged grasshopper might have kicked 
this over; yet that flimsy wall alone stood between the country 
and destruction. Another hour, another minute, top, base, 
am sides might be washed away together, overflowing 7,000 
square miles of cotton and sugar lands—about the area of Con- 
necticut added to Delaware. : 

But the line did not break, for determined men were guarding 
it. The top must be held, the base, the sides—everything done 
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at once—for the entire levee seemed rotten to its core. As a 
good general holds ready his reserve, an ample force, principally 
convicts, rushed forward and built a double bulkhead of tim- 
bers across the weakest point. This had to be set in the river 
itself, for the levee’s top was practically gone. Between bulk- 
heads they filled in sand from the barges, while other men 
swarmed like ants below to strengthen the foundation. Sacks, 
sacks, sacks; more sacks, additional sacks, tier upon tier of 
sacks were stuffed with sand by the convicts, sent whizzing 
down the chutes, and laid along the base of the threatened 
levee. Again the levee held; again the river was beaten. 

During a water fight the United States assistant engineer 
is busier than a one-armed man with the itch that continually 
breaks out in a new place. His telephone tingles. Another 
sand boil? The spur at Ashbrook? A hurry call for sacks? 
No. The sheriff. 


“Hello! Hello! Say, I’ve got to do something about your 
fellow in jail.” 
“What fellow?” The engineer had forgot. 


“The man you grabbed for pasturing hogs on your levee.” 

„Oh, that fellow?” 

Sure,“ the sheriff explained. I've held him for two weeks 
without a warrant. He’s getting peevish. Send up your wit- 
nesses and have a trial.” 

“Can't spare a man, Hold’ him. Good-by.” 

Constitutional rights are apt to get sidetracked when folks 
are wrestling with an overflow. This backwoodsman had waded 
out of the swamp with his drove of hogs—an Arkansas razor- 
back being more sacred than cats in Egypt. With his hogs he 
fetched a steel-blue eye and a wicked-looking rifle. Leveés are 
also sacred. Hogs root them up and cause crevasses. But this 
drove did not make a crevasse; they made pork chops. 

SHIFTING WATERS. 

During a previous low water the official inspection steamer 
had gone chugging up White River, raising waves that jostled 
the shanty boats. A fisherman’s boat is his castle; the rains 
may beat upon it and the winds may whistle through it, but 
no stiff-necked brass-buttoned fellow is allowed to jostle it. 
Fishermen opened fire on the pilot, and the official steamer 
slowed down. 

Which is only their simple-hearted method of asserting a 
fisherman’s low-water rights. High-water rights, however, 
must be construed more strictly. At the very crest of this 
flood a bank began caving on the Mississippi side. Men and 
material hurried there in a barge to find that a shanty-boat 
man had already preempted the locality. A long-bearded river 
rat shooed them off with his rifle—for 10 minutes. He is now 
a jail rat, while the caving bank has been revetted. 

This cannibal propensity to eat his own banks is what makes 
the maintenance of levees a never-ending job. If old Father 
Mississippi would settle once for all just where he wants to 
run, and stay there, we could possibly complete our levee sys- 
tem and be done with it. But the river is a restless person, 
who always craves to ramble somewhere else. This year he 
meanders along the Mississippi shore, throwing up a big sand 
bar and letting willows grow on the western side, as if he had 
no intention of ever consorting again with Louisiana. Next 
year he takes a notion to hug Louisiana some more, picks up 
the sand bar and deposits it next to Mississippi a few miles 
downstream. The willows he uproots and totes away for 
souvenirs. He swings round in a long bend and hurls his power 
against Louisiana as if to wipe that State off the map. By 
constant gnawing he reaches the levee and eats it up, unless 
the engineers stop him by sinking a mattress or revetting the 
banks with rocks. Usually these methods will save a levee, 
but sometimes it must be abandoned for a new line a thousand 
yards to the rear. This character of repair work will probably 
continue indefinitely, or until the river gets old enough to lose 
its pep. p 

Caving banks frequently cause what is called a cut-off, where 
the tortuous river carves a brand-new channel for itself through 
some narrow neck of land and lops off a portion of its own 
length. a 

For ages this process has been going on, and many detached 
fragments of Louisiana now lie east of the river, while sections 
of Mississippi find themselves divorced on the west. 

In 1863, for instance, the Mississippi River at Vicksburg 
twisted itself into a bend 9 miles long. The Confederates held 
fortified positions above and below the city, which General 
Grant found it costly if not impossible to pass with his gun- 
boats. So Grant attempted to dig a canal and make an artificial 
cut-off. But the Mississippi River, for malicious motives of its 
own, declined to patronize Grant’s canal, and the project failed. 
Thirteen years later, in 1876, after consulting with nobody, 
Father Mississippi chose a route that pleased him and made a 


cut-off to suit himself, which now became his main line of march. 
This left the horseshoe Lake Centennial of stagnant water, and 
demoted Vicksburg to the rank of an inland town, for the ends 
of Lake Centennial filled up. 


THE FIGHT FOR ASHBROOK SPUR. 


The Yazoo River at that time emptied into the Mississippi, 
20 miles above. To provide a water front for Vicksburg, and 
improve navigation, the Government constructed a canal, built 
dams, and dredged the channel. This forced Yazoo water down 
what was formerly the Mississippi and gave Vicksburg the 
added distinction of being the only great city on earth that has 
moved from one river to another without budging a foot. 

Father Mississippi is now trying his same old tricks of cut-up 
and cut-off just above Greenville, Miss., which would erase 
Greenville from the list of water towns and necessitate a re- 
arrangement of levee lines on both sides of the river. To pre- 
vent such a cut-off a spur had been constructed at Ashbrook 
neck, hoping to deflect the current. But when Father goes on 
a rampage it takes a lot to divert him. He rose in his wrath 
and attacked the spur, not only by tearing at its end but by a 
sloughing in its middle. The end crumbled, the center caved, 
and tidings of disaster went over the land that “Ashbrook is 
caving! Ashbrook is lost!” For weeks the fight to save Ash- 
brook spur was one of the dramatic spectacles of our flood. 
Thousands of sacks filled with gravel were sewed together on 
wire cables, the cables being securely moored before the sacks 
were sunk. Engineers dropped line after line of gravel sacks 
into the torrent, causing the waters to hesitate and become ir 
resolute, which gave them time to protect its end. Ashbrook 
spur is saved, and the sacks are now held in posit.on by cables 
as taut as those that support the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Every foot of levee is being watched every minute. Keen- 
eyed men patrol its crest and its banquette and its base. By 
night hundreds of lanterns swing low against the ground like 
ignes fatui that hover about the swamps. The slightest weak- 
ness is marked, and the inspector sees little stakes flying a 
white flag;,not the flag of surrender but the flag of fight. He 
examines each tiny rivulet of seepage or soggy spot or depres- 
sion. 

For every trickle there’s a man with a spade, testing it out, 
seeing where it comes from, and leading it away by a trench. 
Clear leaks do no harm; but when they bring mud, showing an 
interior erosion, the defenders mobilize. 

It is deplorably true that a levee did break on the Louisiana 
side nearly opposite to Natchez, Miss. and another crevasse 
occurred below New Orleans, at Poydras. There were also two 
other breaks on the Atchafalaya. It is true that 5,000 square 
miles in southeastern Louisiana and western Mississippi are 
now under water, that enormous property damage has been 
done, with loss of life, and that 40,000 people are refugees. Yet 
these distressing facts only emphasize another fact—the levees 
that gave way were not up to “commission grade and section.” 
Engineers did not expect them to afford protection against such 
unprecedented water. And they did not. On the contrary, no 
standard levee has broken, shown weakness, or given serious 
tranble. Behind those standard levees the plowman now works 
unafraid. His live stock has not been drowned, his property 
has not been swept away; no child is homeless and fed by char- 
ity. Thousands of square miles are being successfully cultivated 
that would otherwise be under water, a protection that experi- 
enced men insist can be extended to our entire valley. 

The partial overflow in the State of Mississippi is not due to 
levees breaking. Our inundated section lies at the junction of 
the Yazoo and Mississipp: Rivers. at the southernmost angle of 
our delta. The Yazoo River is not leveed, and backwater 
stands upon its unprotected lands. No trouble whatever came 
from the Mississippi River front, where all embankments were 
held intact. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad traverses this coun- 
try, where backwater invades its coaches, and the pilots’ union 
kicks like a mule because locomotive engineers are permitted 
to navigate tributaries of the Mississippi River without a 
pilot's license. 

An adventurous traveler observed a section foreman climb 
into the train and hitch his skiff behind. The traveler got into 
the skiff alone and enjoyed the novelty of being towed by a 
northbound express until they reached a higher stretch of track 
and his skiff went bumping over crossties. 

Throughout this fight our railroads have rendered notable 
service. For example, the Government had 4,000,000 sacks 
stored in a warehouse at Schenectady, N. V., doing nobody a 
particle of good. So a trainload was shot along its route to 
Greenville, Miss., 1,450 miles away. Limited specials sulked - 
on the siding, and millionaires waited while the humble sacks 
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went by, the shipment reaching our levees in 89 hours—a 
world's record for the movement of freight. Hard-headed 
jurors who used to soak the soulless corporations are now hold- 
ing love feasts and passing flowery resolutions, while cynics 
wonder if their Damon and Pythias performance will last until 
the next term of court. 

In this sweet and gentle springtime old folks discuss the 
levees and a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
river control. Behind receding waters the usual crop of cross- 
roads theorists is sure to germinate. Each one presents a 
sizzling panacea and writes a piece to the editor, writes to 
every editor. They orate at public meetings, get red in the 
face, and sweat like a negro under oath seeking to convince a 
bunch of stupid professionals who persist in doing the wrong 
thing. These reformers are even more earnest than some of our 
junior civilian officers during the late war, who invented brand- 
new plans for revolutionizing strategy, unaware that their 
patents had been plagiarized and discarded by Alexander the 
Great. We hear a lot about spillways and the resuscitated 
error that levees make the bottom of our river fill up. The 
wiseacre on Pikes Peak is positive. But the trained engineer 
who has chosen the Mississippi as his life's work, who takes 
accurate soundings year by year and compares records—this 
engineer reports that the channel shows no tendency to fill; 
on the contrary, it is scouring deeper. Innocent bystanders 
ean also remember when boats used to tie up at Natchez in 
low water because they could go no higher; and pilots were 
always wondering whether they could cross a certain bar. 
Boats now proceed to St. Louis, for navigation is far better 
than it was 50 years ago. 

After all, the outstanding feature of this flood is how an 
undaunted people rallied to the fight. In leisure hours they 
may squabble, but, like good Romans, they get together when 
the barbarians hammer their gates. Hillmen helped the valley 
men; the planter left his plow in the fields; the merchant closed 
his shop and went to the levee. Everybody worked and every- 
body won, Now we turn to the future with more than hope 
that we shall have a standard levee system to the Gulf, strong 
as that which conducted without a break from St. Louis to 
Natchez the highest flood in recorded history. 


From the Scientific American of August, 1922. 
CURBING THE MISSISSIPPI—LRVEE CONSTRUCTION THE ONLY PRACTI- 
CABLE METHOD von RESTRAINING THE FLOODED RIVER. 


(By J. Bernard Walker.) Š 

The Mississippi Valley, from Cairo to the Guif, has recently 
passed through the most trying and dangerous experience in the 
history of its long struggle with the flood waters of the great 
Mississippi River. The distance by the tortuous river is about 
1,000 miles, and for long stretches of this distance the inhahit- 
ants on either bank have been threatened in the spring of every 
year with heavy inundation, accompanied with the loss of life, 
the sweeping away of homes and farm buildings, and of crops 
and live stock, 

It was inevitable that the early settlers in the Mississippi 
bottom lands would make some effort to protect themselves 
against this ever recurring peril; but it will be news to many 


of the readers of the Scientific American to learn that as far 


back as the year 1717 the early colonists were attempting to con- 
trol the floods by building levees, or artificial embankments, 
outside the river banks. Within the next hundred years or so 
the work was carried on so far as the means of the country 
permitted, and by 1828 the levees had been extended up the 
left bank of the river to Baton Rouge, and along the right bank 
as far as the mouth of the Red River. 

Finally the Federal Government came to the assistance of the 
local communities in this unequal combat with the mighty 
forces of the river, and in 1850 all the unsold swamp and over- 
flowed lands below the Ohio were granted to the several States 
along the Mississippi, the object being to raise a fund for re- 
Claiming the lands that were subject to inundation. Under 
this stimulus the construction of levees was carried forward more 
rapidly; and by the year 1860 all the basins of the great delta 
were provided with stretches of levee covering the most exposed 
positions, and, therefore, possessed a certain degree of flood 
protection. This levee work, it should be understood, was not 
comparable to that which exists to-day, the average height being 
3 4 feet as compared with the present average height 
of 18 feet. 

However, under the stimulus of the sale of swamp and over- 
flowed lands, the work was carried on with more or less con- 
tinuity until the year 1879, when the Federal Government, 
realizing that this big problem could be solved only after a 
thorough study of the problem by competent engineers and 
by cooperation with the several States affected, created the 


Mississippi River Commission. This commission was instructed 
to make surveys and draw up and put into execution plans for 
the improvement of the river; they were to correct, perma- 
nently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of 
the Mississippi River, improve and give safety and ease to the 
navigation thereof, prevent destructive floods, promote and 
facilitate commerce, trade, and the Postal Service.” 

Before passing on to consider the work which has been done 
and which now is being carried on by the Mississippi River 
Commission, it would be well to consider the vast extent of the 
United States that is included within the drainage basin of the 
Mississippi, which has a total area of 1,240,050 square miles. 
The eastern boundary line reaches into western New York, 
south of Buffalo; the extreme western boundary is found in 
Montana, west of Butte; the northern boundary reaches 70 miles 
to the north of the boundary line between Canada and the 
United States, and the southern boundary is formed by the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The drainage, or run-off, of 30 
out of 48 States empties into the Mississippi. The basin meas- 
ures 1,822 miles east and west, and 1,449 miles north and south. 
That the Mississippi below Cairo has a tremendous task to per- 
form in conveying the spring freshets to the sea will be under- 
stood when we state that over this great area of nearly one anda 
quarter million square miles the ayerage annual rainfall is abont 
30 inches. As a matter of fact, when the river has risen to the 
top of its banks it can carry only about one-half of the maxi- 
mum flood discharge, which at the upper end of the delta is 
about 2,000,000 second-feet. The volume of water can be 
visualized, also, when it is stated that the extreme rise of 
water, from low to high, reaches 60 feet at Vicksburg and 
Arkansas City. 

Now, when the Federal Government took hold of the problem 
through the Mississippi River Commission there was a large 
amount of dissatisfaction with the levee system as such. The 
local authorities were naturally disheartened by the many and 
continuous ruptures of the levees, followed by disastrous loss of 
life and property. During the years 1881, 1882, and 1883, in which 
there were heavy floods, the levees were broken in no less than 
712 places. The opponents of the levee system claimed that as 
the levees were carried up the deposits of silt caused the bed of 
the river to rise also. The fallacy of this was proved by ex- 
tended investigation, which showed that there had been no such 
progressive elevation of the bed of the river. Indeed, the latest 
data proves that where the river is reinforced by levees of ade- 
quate height there is a tendency for the river to enlarge its 
eross section and lower its original bed. It should be mentioned 
here that before any attempt was made to control the Missis- 
sippi its floods extended for a width of 60 miles, and the 
annual floods as they overflowed the river channel deposited 
most of their silt near the river banks, with the result that 
there developed a slope of the land away from the river of from 
3 to 15 feet per mile. Consequently the drainage would be from 
the river toward the bordering higher land, where it flowed into 
various streams which emptied the overflow into the Missis- 
sippi when they joined the main river. 

From the time when the commission was formed down to the 
present day there has been a steady rapid fire of criticism di- 
rected against levee construction as such. This criticism was 
most vigorous after the floods of 1881 to 1883, and was due, 
as we have said, to the large number of breaks which had 
occurred in that period. On the other hand, all competent 
engineers have realized that levee failures have been due to 
the fact that the early structures were more or less of a make- 
shift character and were not based upon that exhaustive study 
of the problem which must ever underlie successful engineering 
works. The engineers of the commission—that is, the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army—indorse the levee as being the 
only practicable solution of Mississippi flood control; but they 
are careful to point out that levees can be completely success- 
ful only when they are of sufficient height to overtop every- 
where the maximum flood stage, and only when they are built 
to a predetermined width and slope and are pretected on their 
river side with some form of antiscour protection. 

Several alternative schemes*for river control have been sug- 
gested, There is the plan for by-passing the flood waters 
through artificial canals paralleling the river; a scheme which 
might relieve the stretch of land through which it was cut, 
but would do so by producing more troublesome floods below 
the point at which the canal reentered the river. 

Then there has been a great deal of unconsidered speech and 
writing in advocacy of the construction of reservoirs in the 
upper approaches of the river in which te impound the floods 
and release them gradually without damage to the country 
below. Now, in the first place, there are no natural basins, 
with narrow outlets suitable for dam construction, to be found 
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in the upper reaches of the Mississippi Basin, and in the 
lower reaches of the river and its tributaries the construction 
of such reservoirs would not only be prohibitive but, indirectly, 
they would flood some fully settled communities and involve 
the blotting out of large sections of valuable farm land. As a 
matter of fact, it would be a physical impossibility, and cer- 
tainly an economic impossibility, to hold back these flood waters 
by any system of reservoirs. At the Natural Drainage Congress, 
held in St. Louis in 1913, Col. C. McD. Townsend, United States 
Army, then president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
presented a graphie statement showing how the floods on the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are due to rainfall upon 
their lower tributaries rather than upon the distant head- 
waters in the mountains, where the advocates of reservoir 
control proposed to store the water. 

He showed that in the great Ohio River flood of 1913 the 
city of Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, was 
so threatened that women and children were sent away and the 
city was more than half depopulated. The crest of this flood 
reached a greater height at Cairo than any before recorded. 
Suppose there had been a huge storage reservoir available, not 
merely on the headwaters of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
but at the city of Pittsburgh itself. Suppose there had been 
another such huge reservoir at St. Paul, Minn., capable of tak- 
ing all the flow of the upper Mississippi. Suppose another had 
existed at St. Joseph, Mo., sufficient for the whole flow of the 
Missouri. 

The length of time required for a flood wave to pass down- 
stream from these several points to Cairo is known. Suppose, 
therefore, said Colonel Townsend, that in order to protect 
Cairo and the lower Mississippi Valley from the recent flood, 
the gates of these reservoirs had all been closed, so that not a 
drop of water would have been allowed to flow past Pittsburgh 
or St. Paul or St. Joseph until the floods would be too late to 
meet the flood from the lower Ohio tributary and add to the 
volume at Cairo. In spite of this restriction the flood flow 
of 2,000,000 cubic feet per second, which the river at Cairo 
attained at its record height, would have been diminished by 
only 35,000 cubic feet per second by such reseryoirs. That is 
to say, it would have been diminished by less than 2 per cent of 
its total volume. 

So much for reservoir protection. 

Thanks to the cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the various States, the Mississippi levees are now completed 
to standard height and width for about 500 miles. .The whole 
length of the levee line has been built up to a level that will 
withstand the normal floods. From now on the work to be done 
consists of completing the levees to standard height, width, 
and cross section. 

Much has been heard naturally of the recent breaks in the 
levees at certain points, with the usual resulting losses; but it 
is a matter for congratulation and confidence that no break 
occurred in those portions of the levee which had been carried 
up to grade on the standard cross section determined by the 
Army engineers who have this work in hind. Ask any of the 
Army Engineer Corps who are concerned in levee construction 
whether they are satisfied with the way in which the work 
stood up against the highest flood on record and they will tell 
you that they are more than satisfied, and that they have the 
fullest confidence that when the work is completed such a 
thing as disastrous overflow of the Mississippi River will be 
extremely unlikely, if not impossible—provided, of course, that 
every care is taken to maintain the work in first-class condition. 

A levee is a simple earth embankment located generally at a 
considerable distance inshore from the river bank, its exact 
location being determined by the topography of the ground and 
by the lay of the river and general flood conditions. Construc- 
tion is carried on by excavating the material from borrow pits 
located usually on the land side of the levee, and it is done by 
the use of the scraper and other customary methods for such 
work. The cross section of a standard levee is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It has a width of crown of 8 feet 
at a height 3 feet above the highest flood stage. The sides have 
a slope of 1 to 3, supplemented on the land side by banquettes 
20 feet wide for levees from 10 to 13 feet high, 30 feet wide for 
levees 13 to 16 feet high, and 40 feet wide for levees more than 
16 feet high, the tops of the banquettes being from 5 to 8 feet 
below the top of the levee. 

To protect the levees from erosion by rain they are sodded 
with Bermuda grass, They are protected against the wash of 
waves by a layer of 4 inches of concrete or by a board pro- 
tection. 

We show illustrations of the methods of revetment which have 
been developed as a protection against bank erosion. There 


are three the willow mattress, the articulated concrete 
mat, and the solid concrete mat. In the articulated type each 
unit is 3 inches thick, 114 inches wide, and 3 feet 11 inches 
long, the whole being reinforced with 12-inch wire mesh. Solid 
concrete mats are 50 feet by 150 feet in area and 3 inches thick. 
They are launched and sunk in a semiplastie state by pulling 
the launching barge out from under, 

The question of when this great and urgently needed work 
will be completed is not one of engineering, for the Army engi- 
neers have solved the technicalities and demonstrated the com- 
plete efficiency of their methods. It is a question of the pro- 
vision of the necessary funds, and this is for Congress and the 
several States concerned to decide. The present program is 
the appropriation of $45,000,000, to be available in annual in- 
stallments of $10,000,000, these moneys to cover the control of 
the Mississippi and also of the Sacramento River, Calif. 

Such, in broad outline, are the Mississippi flood-control prob- 
lem und the approved means for its solution. It is not claimed 
that the latter are absolutely final. Each year’s experience 
suggests new appliances, such as the concrete mats above re- 
ferred to; and in a later issue we shall return to this subject 
with the presentation of a new type of brushwood or tree dike, 
designed to make the river build up again, by silting, stretches 
of land which have been washed away. 


[From the Outlook of July 26, 1922.] 


MASTERING THE MISSISSIPPI—AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH 
JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, UNITED STATES SENATOR From LOUISIANA. 


(By Henry L. Sweinhart.) - 

Man's fight to keep the Mississippi from pouring over its 
banks into territory marked for human habitation began away 
back in 1719, when De Bienville laid out the beautiful city of 
New Orleans. A levee was provided in his plan to confine the 
father of waters to its channel. - 

Ever since that early day, more than 200 years ago, this 
fight to make man the master has been going on. Begun in a 
small way when the Mississippi Valley was still the home of 
the Indian, the work proceeded in a slow, sporadic way until 
the past 40 to 50 years. During this latter period most of the 
levees that line the Mississippi from Rock Island to the Gulf 
have been built. 

In spite of the enormous amount of work which has been 
accomplished in making life and property along this giant river 
safe, much remains to be done before that permanent degree 
of security which is desirable for—in fact, demanded by—a 
great modern civilization can be assured. The flood damage 
of the past few months, which is a heavy loss to the wealth 
of the entire United States, and the floods of other recent 
years furnish striking and sufficient evidence of the need of 
completing the protecting walls along the Mississippi. 

Most of this work in the past has been carried on and paid 
for through State and local initiative, although there has been 
considerable Federal aid. But the time has come when the 
assistance of the National Government is needed in a larger 
way if the levee system of the Mississippi, already so nobly 
begun, is to be completed in the near future, as it should be. 
To finish the herculean undertaking, thereby reclaiming mil- 
lions of acres of valuable overflowed land all the way from 
Iowa and Illinois to the Gulf, adding many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the permanent assets of the Nation, increas- 
ing its agricultural output, and preventing the almost annual 
deprivation and suffering which are caused by floods along the 
great central drainage artery of the country, it is necessary 
that a larger appropriation be made from the National 
Treasury. i 

The amount needed would be trifling in comparison with 
the benefit derived, and, moreover, a large part of it would be 
repaid to the Federal Government, with interest, so that it 
would be in reality a gilt-edged investment. 

Thus was the situation described by United States Senator 
Josera EF. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, who for many years past 
has taken a deep interest in national river and harbor mat- 
ters, particularly those affecting the Mississippi River. 

Experts of the Mississippi River Commission estimate that 
it would require from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 to complete all 
the levees on the river from Rock Island to the Gulf to the full 
section and grade which the commission recommends,” said 
Senator RANSDELL. “This seems a pitifully small sum when 
one considers the enormous value of the property behind the 
levees and the large number of human beings and live stock of 
every kind whose very existence is dependent upon them. 

“The national character of the Mississippi as a channel of 
commerce needs no comment, and protection from its flood 
ravages is a matter of national importance, calling for national 
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attention and This mighty stream has been well 
called the Nation's drainage ditch. The waters from 31 States, 
including western New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Georgia, and northern Alabama, and as far west as Idaho, pour 
through the well-named father of waters into the Gulf; and 
when the torrents of many States converge at the same time 
the burden becomes a colossal one even for this mighty stream. 

“The riparian lands along its banks have borne a large part 
of the expense of fighting the floods which rush upon them from 
these 31 other States; and they are still willing to do their full 
part. They believe, however, that the Nation should handle 
this question in a big, broad way; that it should appropriate at 
once all the money necessary to complete the levee system; 
that it should continue systematically the work of revetment to 
prevent further caving in of the banks until the permanence of 
the levee is absolutely assured; and that if any other means of 
relief can be found to assist in solving the problem for any 
material portion or portions of the Mississippi River Valley it 
should be adopted.” 

The latest plan of Federal aid which seems to have met with 
widespread approval, declared Senator RANSDELL, is that which 
has been advanced by Senator McKinzey, of Illinois, commonly 
referred to as the McKinley plan. This provides that the Na- 
tional Government advance the money for completion of the 
levees in four or five years. This would be repaid into the 
United States Treasury by the localities protected through the 
issuance of long-term bonds bearing 4 per cent interest and 1 
per cent added for amortization. The people along the river 
who derive the benefit would be willing and glad to repay this 
advance if given a sufficient time in which to do so. 

Along with the levees, however, and in order to make them 
permanent, there must ultimately be a total of between four and 
five hundred miles of revetment work done, which would re- 
quire from 25 to 40 years to complete, at an annual cost to 
the Government of about $4,000,000. This work has been recom- 
mended by the Mississippi River Commission and should be 
paid for by the National Government, declared Senator Rans- 
DELL, a8 it is a permanent river improvement measure. 

“For some years past,” he continued, “the commission has 
been revetting the caving banks of the river with willow 
mattresses weighted with stones, which are placed in the 
caving bends when the water is at its lower stage. These re- 
vetments have proved very effective, and it is entirely feasible 
to protect all of these eroding places on the river in such man- 
ner as to make the banks permanent and prevent any of the 
levees from being washed away. This work of bank protection 
is absolutely essential, not only to protect the levees and in 
many cases large towns and cities from caving into the river, 
but also to maintain the navigability of the stream; and the 
Government is fully committed to its prosecution. The levees 
by keeping the water in the main channel exercise a seouring 
effect and cause the river to deepen, thereby benefiting naviga- 
tion, whereas shallow bars form in the stream a few miles be- 
low every crevasse.” 

In speaking of the floods this spring, Senator RANSDELL as- 

serted that there is much misconception as to the amount of 
damage done, Although accurate statistics are not yet avail- 
able, he stated that, in his judgment, the levees have protected 
from 90 to 95 per cent of the cultivated lands which they were 
expected to protect, which, he thinks, is a very good showing 
for them. 
. “Tn making this computation,” he explained, one AH not 
overlook the fact that there are several gaps in the levee sys- 
tem, notably at the mouths of the St. Francis, the White, and 
the Arkansas Rivers, in Arkansas; the Yazoo, in Mississippi; 
and the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers, in Louisiana. The levees 
in some instances extend down to the mouths of these rivers 
and in others come to a sudden stop several miles above the 
mouths, as at the Yazoo and the Red. When the waters rise 
above the normal banks ef the river and are restrained by the 
levees they flow in large volume through these gaps and gradu- 
ally cover very considerable areas adjacent to the lower por- 
tion of the tributary rivers, flooding in the aggregate between 
two and three million acres. 


“In saying that the levees protected from 90 to 95 per cent | 


of the area behind them I do not include the lands adjacent to 
the mouths of these tributary streams, which are flooded by 
the back water from the river rather than by breaks in the 
levee system. 


Much has been said about the crevasse at Ferriday, in Con- | 


cordia Parish, La., which caused heavy losses. This levee was 
much below the standard grade and section recommended by 
the Mississippi River Commission as necessary for safety. 
Col. Charles L. Potter, president of the commission, says this 
levee contained only 48 per eent of the yardage of earth recom- 


mended by the commission. If this levee had been enlarged 
as recommended, I am sure the crevasse would not have oc- 
eurred. It is certain that at no place where the levees were 
fully completed was any danger apprehended or experienced, 
except, as occasionally happens, a gap is made in a standard 
levee through the rapid caying of the river banks, owing to the 
erosive effects of its swift currents, 

“Such a break occurred recently at Poydras, a few miles 
below the city of New Orleans. The levee there had been con- 
structed very close to the bank of the river, and the water was 
quite high against it, several feet above the level of the coun- 
try. The bank at that point eroded so rapidly when the water 
was at high stage that the entire levee caved into the river, 
making a breach through which the flood poured into the adja- 
cent country with very disastrous effect. A similar crevasse 
was barely averted at Old Town levee, below the city of Helena, 
Ark., where the people had sufficient warning and were able to 
construct with rapidity and heavy cost a protection levee back 
of the old line. 

“But the Senators and Representatives who made a recent 
imspection tour of the Mississippi from Memphis to New Or- 
leans found the residents of the valley unanimous in their ex- 
pressions that wherever their levees had been built according 
to the plans and specifications of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission they bad experienced no trouble whatever and did not 
feel the least bit uneasy, 

“Unfortunately, there are still many miles of levees in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, much smaller than the commis- 
sion considers essential to safety.” 

In addition to completing the levees along the Mississippi 
proper approximately an equal amount of work should be done 
on some of the tributaries so far as they affect flood conditions 
in the larger stream, Senator RANspELL stated. This would 
include levee construction along the banks of the streams near 
the mouths of the St. Francis, White, Arkansas, Yazoo, Atcha- 
falaya, and Red Rivers. This, it is estimated, would cost ap- 
proximately the same as the completion of the flood protection 
system along the Mississippi itself—that is, about $30,000,000, 
A bill is now pending in Congress, legislative in character and 
not carrying any appropriation, which would enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Mississippi River Commission so that it would 
cover these tributary bodies of water. The section of the bill 
making this provision has met with the approval of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and it is believed that it will pass both 
the Senate. and House. 

About 29,000 square miles, or 18,500,000 acres, of overflowed 
area in Iowa, Ilinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, only about one-half of 
which is now under cultivation, but all of which is very rich 
agricultural land, would be added to the tillable acreage of 
these States, said Senator Ranspect, through the completion 
of the levee system. Louisiana has 14,000 square miles of land 
subject to overfiow, while Mississippi and Arkansas each have 
between 6,000 and 7,000 square miles. 

Senator RanspELL emphasized the that the increase in 
height of flood stages in the lower ippi has been caused 
by the clearing and draining of lands farther north, thus bring- 
ing the waters down the river during a shorter period of time 
than in the days when there were more natural reservoirs and 
forest cover in the northern States to hold the waters of heavy 
rains in check. 

“A common impression prevails,” he went on, “ that the bed 
of the river is constantly rising, thereby necessitating higher 
and higher levees. It is not true that the bed is rising. Ac- 
curate statistics of Government officials for the past 60 years 
and very elaborate study of the subject by the Mississippi 
River Commission since its creation 48 years ago prove that 
the bed of the Mississippi River is not rising, but is lowering, 
if undergoing any change. 

It is true, however, that the surface plane of the river is 
materially higher than it was 40 years ago. United States 
Weather Bureau statistics prove this by their flood-stage figures 
over a number of years. These show, for instance, that the 
river at Cairo during the flood of 1882 measured 51.9 feet and 
this year 53.6; while farther south they are even more con- 
vincing. At Arkansas City in 1882 the river stood at 47 feet 
and this year at 58 feet, while at Baten Rouge, where 35 feet 
is the flood stage, it was 36 in 1882 and 44.6 this year. 

“This rise in the surface plane of the river is due to the 
rapid and very thorough system of drainage in States like 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas, where most of the rains fall which produce the great 
floods of the Mississippi. Formerly there were many shallow 
lakes, ponds, swamps, and forests in these States, which held 
large quantities of rain water until it evaporated, constituting 
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in the aggregate vast natural reservoirs. After the drainage 
of these sections was perfected and the former shallow lakes, 
swamps, and forests became cultivated fields, the rain waters 
were carried rapidly through ditches and canals into the near- 
est rivers, which in turn poured them into the Mississippi, 
thereby greatly enlarging its normal volume of water. This 
inereased elevation of surface plane has continued to grow 
higher and higher, as the various sections have completed 
and perfected their drainage systems; but the Mississippi 
River Commission believes that the full height of the surface 
plane has now been reached and that levees constructed ae- 
cording to their specifications will furnish adequate protection 
against any anticipated floods.” 

Senator RANSDELL, in passing, paid high tribute to the work 
of the Mississippi River Commission and to the character of 
its members, which has included Benjamin Harrison, later 
President of the United States; James B. Eads, the distin- 
guished engineer; and many other able men. He declared that 
this board has studied in a most thorough and intelligent man- 
ner every problem connected with flood control and navigation 
of the Mississippi. 

There are many persons in Lonisiana, he said, who be- 
lieve that, in addition to levees, below the mouth of Red River 


thereby taking off some of the strain and preventing ex- 
treme height of flood. This question has been studied for a 
long time, he added, and many engineers are opposed to 
Some however, and a great 


the subject is being studied further with great care, 

This vitally interesting question of flood eontrol on 
Mississippi and relief for those who live along its banks and 
who suffer untold hardship and heavy financial loss whenever 
the high waters of the river break through a levee is one 
which will be of continuing concern until the National Gov- 
ernment, which alone is able financially to handle the problem, 
comes to the rescue. 

PROCLAMATION AND ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR MORRISON. 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, a proclama- 
tion and an address to the people of Cabarrus County, N. C., 
by the governor of that State. It is an able and patriotic 
address. 

There being no objection, the proclamation and address were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor in 8-point type, as follows: 
A PROCLAMATION AND AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF CABARRUS COUNTY, 

(By Gov. Cameron Morrison, at Concord, August 19, 1921.) 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Representations of such character were made to me through 
sources which I credited that I thought it my duty to send 
State troops to the city of Concord to aid the local officers in 
keeping the peace. I hope this condition will quickly disap- 
pear, so the troops may be withdrawn. I recognize the indus- 
trial condition there creates a delicate situation, and I want to 
warn the people of the county to be prudent and temperate in 
conduct, and respect the legal rights of all parties, 

People who desire to go in any of the mills and work have a 
legal right to do so, free from menace, insult, or int%midation 
of any character. The strikers have the right to present their 
cause by fair argument and in an orderly manner, through such 
representatives as do not amount. to an overawing crowd, to 
such of the ingoing laborers as are willing to hear them; but 
they have no right to menace or threaten the ingoing laborers 
in their effort to present their cause; they have no right to 
foree any person even to listen to them talk unless he wants to; 
they have no right to assemble such numbers as by their weight 
and demonstration to put the ingoing laborer in fear. 

ORDINANCE NOT RECOGNIZED. 

I will not recognize the validity of the ordinance of the city 
of Concord which forbids representatives of the strikers by fair 
argument to endeavor to make laberers who desire to take the 
place of strikers agree with their cause and refrain from work. 
I believe in the basic law of the land. The strikers have a 
right, when they will do so respectfully and in good nature, and 
without threat or menace, to present their argument to a person 
about to take their place, and if such a person agrees with 


them, to induce him to quit work, or not commence, because a 


person about to go to work, being a freeman and having a right 
to do so or not do so, as he pleases, it then follows that a per- 
son breaks no valid law who undertakes to persuade another 
to do that which he has a legal right to do. 

I will, therefore, request the officer in command of the mili- 
tary forces on duty to permit reasonable-sized committees, as 


long as they will conduct themselves peacefully and respect- 
fully, to present their cause to anybody they may see fit to pre- 
sent it to, but the officers will be directed to disperse all large 
assemblies brought together for the purpose of overawing and 
intimidating, by a display of numbers, those who desire to go 
to work, and to suppress all effort at intimidation and insult of 
every character calculated to produce a breach of the peace and 
riotous conditions. Striking laborers have a right to use argu- 
ment to such extent as they can do so orderly, but they have no 
right in any manner whatsoever to put a person about to take 
their place in fear and by manifestations of physical force or 
thus, through display of numbers or manifestations of violence 
of any kind, to drive him from an exercise of his free will to 
work when and where he pleases, i 

MUST RESPECT LIBERTY, t 

The liberty of every person must be respected in this State, 
and order maintained. 

As Governor of North Carolina, I appeal to all law-abiding 
men and women in the county of Cabarrus to respect the orders 
and directions of all military and police forces in the county of 
Cabarrus, and that they make such resistance as they feel 
should be made to such orders only in court and through due 
processes of law. 

It is the solemm purpose of your governor to cause the mili- 
tary forces of the State to respect the legal right of all persons, 
and take no part in any peaceful economic battle which the con- 
filicting forces of your county may engage in, but all must 
realize that our State is one of law and order, and that the full 
power of the State should be exercised to suppress any effort 
to substitute force and intimidation for argument in a contro- 
versy in this State. 

Issued from the city of Asheville, on this the 15th day of 
August, 1921. 

[sear] CAMERON MORRISON, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE or CABARRUS COUNTY BY 
Morrison, av CONCORD, Aveusr 19, 1921 


My fellow citizens, my own judgment was against my com- 
ing here and speaking on this occasion; but Mr. Barrett, head 
of the Federation of Labor, and other prominent officials of 
erganized labor, after our conference in Asheville on Wednes- 
day the 17th, gave me most positive assurance that in their 
opinion my views of the situation and of the difficulties which 
beset all concerned here would be of great benefit. I frankly 
eonfess that I yielded my judgment in the matter to theirs 
because of my great desire for them to know that I was ready 
and anxious to do any proper thing to help arrive at a. com- 
position of the difficulties so distressing to all good people 
ae surround this community and threaten others in the 

tate. l 

I have not come here to apologize for sending State troops 
here at the urgent request of the mayor, the chief of police, 
and upon the statement ef the sheriff that he and the police 
could no longer control the situation. If I erred, it can not 
be helped now; but I do want to express in the most emphatic 
language I can command that these soldiers were sent here 
simply to uphold the law and preserve peace, and that if they, 
or any one of them, take sides in any improper manner, I will 
use my influence as commander in chief of the troops to bring 
them to military trial for such misconduct. 

I want to take them away from here at the very earliest 
moment that orderly conditions ean be established, and that I 
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| country, let us calmly and with charity for all, even those who 
err, consider the principles involved, and see if we can arrive 
at a basis and agree upon principles which ought to control 
every good man and woman interested in this situation. 

| What is the duty of the Government in respect to industrial 
i controversies such as yours? After deep reflection, I declare 
to you that it is my honest judgment that if this really is a 
land ef orderly liberty, then the Government has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, except to preserve the peace and let the 
contending parties in an orderly way exercise their liberty and 
d e for themselves the questions involved. 

If is the highest duty of any orderly government to protect 
the liberty of its citizens and preserve order, so that its citi- 
zens: can make their contracts and transact their business 
about labor or any other matter free from intimidation and 


J fear. I do not believe that the executive branch of the Govern- 


ment, or the judicial, has anything whatsoever te do with the 
settlement of a situation such as yours, except to uphold the 
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Jaw as it has already been made by the legislative branch of 
the Government. Let us examine the principles involved fear- 
lessly and honestly seek a sound basis from which to act. 

I do not deem it wise or proper for the Governor of North 
Carolina to interpose and interfere with the making of a con- 
‘tract between citizens of this State. 

The freedom of contract involves the very foundation of free 
government, For the Governor of North Carolina to endeavor 
to force men to make a contract in this State against their will 
is, in my judgment, a very improper thing to do. 

Labor in North Carolina has a legal right to organize and to 
collectively bargain when organized, provided, however, that 
they can get somebody willing to bargain with them. Their 
right to collectively bargain can not be taken away from them 
under the constitutional securities of liberty, which are the 
very life of our Republic. No man has any right to call labor 
to the bar of public sentiment and lecture it for seeing fit to 
exercise its undoubted right to organize, and endeavor when 
organized to bargain for all concerned, I declare to all North 
Carolinians that it is wrong to undertake to create prejudice 
against and excite enmity to the labor people in North Caro- 
lina because they see fit to exercise their liberty for their in- 
terest in their own way. So far as I am informed, organized 
labor does not contend for any principles or legal right of im- 
portance of which I have not been, and am now, as a citizen, a 
champion, As to how they shall exercise their liberty, and 
whether they always exercise it wisely or not, is no man's 
business, and the lecturing and abuse of them which emanates 
from some quarters should be stopped. 

On the other hand, employers with whom they want to con- 
tract have the right to contract with them or not contract with 
them as they see fit and deem it to their interest. This would 
no longer be a free country if citizens were forced to contract 
with any individual or group of individuals with whom they 
did not want to contract. There is no law under which the 
governor or any other offical can make them contract. None 
could be enacted under our Constitution. Dearer than our en- 
tire industrial fabric and all the wealth we have accumulated 
is the principle of liberty involved in the right, duly regu- 
lated by law, to freely contract and be contracted with about 
any lawful and moral matter properly the subject of a con- 
tract. It is true that we are our “brother’s keeper,” but I 
think the time has arrived when we had better recognize more 
of our brother’s liberty, and permit him to attend to his own 
business. No man owes anybody an apology in this country 
for entering into or refraining from entering into any business 
contract, or refusing to enter into a business contract, which 
he may see fit to refuse to enter into. 

There is a wide opinion that public sentiment must jerk up 
every large employer of labor and by abuse and vilification 
bring him into contempt when he exercises his undoubted privi- 
lege to refuse to enter into a contract which he does not want 
to enter into with his employees. It is his own business, and 
no man has any right, even those who want to make the con- 
tract which the employer in the exercise of his undoubted 
liberty will not make, to become angry with him, and abuse 
him and hate him. We are coming upon serious times in this 
Republic, and we had better recur to the primary principles 
of liberty, and reorganize the freedom of contract, and re- 
spect it. If the mill employers of this city and country will 
not enter into contracts with union labor, or with the indi- 
vidual laborers concerned, which labor wants them to enter 
into, it is absolutely nobody's business but their own. 

If the foregoing statement of principles is not correct, then 
freedom of contract is destroyed in this Republic and we are no 
longer free, but under an absurd interpretation of the princi- 
ple that we are our brother’s keeper we have reached the place 
that no man can attend to his own business, but must transact 
it as liberty-despising public sentiment, fostered by ignorant 
leaders, requires him to do. Let us, before it is everlastingly 
too late, recognize the liberty of each citizen or group of citi- 
zens, a8 long as they will act orderly and respect the peace, to 
transact their business according to their own sweet will. 

Without any law to justify me, if I should interpose in a 
controversy over a contract of employment in this State, the 
stage would finally be reached when I thought one side or the 
other willing to do the right thing, and then such influence as 
my high office has would be thrown against the side I disagreed 
with. This would result in an effort to do by moral offitial 
force that which every intelligent citizen will readily admit 
ean not be done by force of law, and which would result in an 
end of free government if it could be done by law. I am unwill- 
ing to throw the influence of my office against any citizen or 
group of citizens to force him or them to enter into any con- 


enmity to orderly government. 


tract which they may not desire to enter into, however foolish 
or unwise his course may be. 

I would be most happy to see a freely arrived at adjustment 
between the conflicting industrial forces of Cabarrus County 
or elsewhere, but I am satisfied that settlement arrived at 
through coercion, governmental or otherwise, other than purely 
economic, would not bring permanent understanding. We must 
go to basic principles about these controversies and recognize 
the absolute freedom of individuals or groups of individuals 
in this State to contract and be contracted with, without coer- 
cion by influential public officials or by intimidating coercive 
assemblies engaging in insult and intimidation. 

I believe in recognizing every legal right of organized labor 
but I also believe in recognizing every legal right of employ- 
ers of labor and every legal right of unorganized labor. 

Furthermore, if I should inject myself into this controversy 
and endeavor to adjust it, I fear I would no longer have the con- 
fidence of the side I had come to a judgment against in my efforts 
to uphold the law which a continued conflict might necessitate. 

In respect to the disorder which had assumed threatening 
proportions in Cabarrus County, I think it arose largely from 
the fact that the local police officers did not clearly comprehend 
their duty more than from any unwillingness to discharge it. 
There has been much confusion in the public mind as to what 
would constitute illegal practices in a tense situation produced 
between striking laborers and those about to take their place, 
I announced in my letter to Sheriff Cochrane, of Mecklenburg, 
some time ago—by the way, the widely published statement that 
Sheriff Cochrane called for troops was untrue: he merely asked 
me for instructions—that it was the duty of the local police au- 
thorities to use all the necessary power to keep order and sup- 
press intimidation and interference of anybody’s rights, but 
that I would unhesitatingly send troops anywhere they were 
needed, whatever cause produced the trouble. 

Of course, I recognize that there will be criticism of my ac- 
tion in sending troops to Cabarrus County, but I thought it to 
be my duty, and I declare now that during my term of office 
as governor liberty, law, and order shall not be stifled in any 
community in this State; no citizen who wants to work shall 
be intimidated and prevented from doing so through fear of any 
influence, however powerful. 

If all officials, from the highest to the lowest, and the public 
will recognize that liberty to contract and be contracted with, 
or not to contract and be contracted with, is more priceless 
than any other principle of liberty except that of life and per- 
sonal security, and that this liberty must be orderly enjoyed, 
and under this principle let conflicting parties to these indus- 
trial disputes settle their own difficulties as other people have 
to do, we will have arrived at a basis which will clear up the 
whole situation. 

If public sentiment, high State officials, and the press were 
to undertake to dictate to the farmers of North Carolina and 
those who work for them, the merchants and other business peo- 
ple in the State employing small numbers of laborers, how and 
when and at what price they should make their contracts, it 
would become laughable and would not be tolerated by the free- 
men of this State for one moment. The underlying principles 
are the same. A controversy between a great manufacturing 
plant and 1,500 employees is of no more sacred importance, and 
should be dealt with upon the same principle as a controversy 
between a merchant and his two clerks or a farmer and his 
two plow hands. 

As governor of North Carolina I have nothing to do with 
the contracts made between the people of this State about 
matters subject to contract and which are not illegal or im- 
moral in their nature, other than when conditions arise which 
threaten the peace and order of the community in which they 
are being made, and it then becomes my duty to uphold the law. 

Hundreds of men and women in Cabarrus County wanted to 
go to work. I have nothing to do with whether they ought to 
have gone or not. They had a legal right to work, and a gov- 
ernment which would not protect them from jeering, insulting, 
and intimidating crowds, numbering hundreds, would be un- 
worthy of the loyalty of patriotic men. 

Troops under my command will not in this emergency, or any 
other, violate the liberty of any citizen of this State, or inter- 
fere, further than the preservation of peace may require, with 
the orderly movement of its citizens; but as I understand my 
duty I propose to see that peace and order preyail in every 
community of this State. The troops under my command will 
not overawe and intimidate any human being in North Caro- 
lina, save one who stands for the standard of insurrection and 
To the insurrectionist or cham- 
pion of mob government the State of North Carolina, so far 
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as I control its official action, has nothing to offer save its 
righteous condemnation and the assertion that to the full 
power intrusted in the commander in chief of the military 
forces of this State they will be suppressed and made to live 
in order and respect the liberty of the humblest laborer as 
well as the largest property owner within the: State’s borders, 

I think I fully understand the legally established rights of 
laborers on strike and of those who may desire to take their 
place. I set them forth in the proclamation which I issued a 
few days ago to the people of Cabarrus County. I do not know 
who was to blame for the condition of threatened lawlessness 
here which caused the mayor, the chief of police, and many 
good citizens to call upon me as governor of the State to send 
troops here to preserve the peace and protect life. I pass no 
‘judgment. The immediate provocations may have come either 
from the ingoing laborers or from those on strike, or not from 
either but from meddlesome sympathizers; but, however this 
may have been, my sole desire was to preserve the peace, pro- 
tect human life, and allow a peaceful struggle under the law 
between the conflicting forces here. 

No law-abiding citizen should look with awe and dread upon 
the heroic men who wear our country’s uniform. I suspect the 
awful intention of any citizen of this land of law and order 
who hates the sight of the men who wear the uniform of our 
country's military forces, and who, in the hours of peril to our 
liberties and all we hold dear, will take the lead in standing 


sacrifice and suffering kept every flag symbolizing liberty on 


earth from being torn down and tramped under foot by the 


autoerat. 
The troops here are under the command of Gen. J. Van B. 
Metts, who commanded the One hundred and nineteenth Infan- 


try Regiment of the Thirtieth Division in the Hindenburg-line |’ 


fight, and side by side with the One hundred and twentieth 
Infantry Regiment, commanded by another North Carolina 
colonel, carried the standard of law and order and liberty 


through the Hindenburg line and finished the downfall of the 


liberty-hating Hohenzollern and Hapsburg dynasties. He loves 
liberty and peace, and has made proof of it as daring as any 
patriot who ever faced shot and shell and fire and death for 
free government. No man except the enemy of order and 
liberty and peace need fear any body of men under the com- 
mand of Metts and the heroic captains who command the three 
companies in this county. 

But I want to move them away from here, and I appeal to 
all men in this county, whether you are standing under the 
standard of union labor and doing what you can to aid the 
striking laborers or on the other side. Whoever you are and 
wherever your sympathies may be, I appeal to you as a citizen 
of North Carolina to give your influence quickly and without 
delay to the sheriff and the police officers and establish by 
common concord of all good men in. this county a respect for 
order, liberty, and peaceful argument which will justify me in 
moving the troops here from your county. They neither want to 
stay nor do I want them to stay. They are here at immense 
sacrifice to themselves, and only for the purpose of enabling 
each side to this controversy to enjoy all the liberty guaranteed 
its followers by the law of the land. It is along these lines 
and upon these principles that we can continue to enjoy liberty 
in this State and country. 

Finally, I want to appeal to all conflicting classes to sub- 
merge and forget their class consciousness and class interest 
in an unselfish devotion to the precious principles of our Gov- 
ernment. This country ought not to be governed, and must not 
be governed, by direct group government, nor by the over- 
powerful and rich, nor by any class, but it must be governed 
by men who, above material things and above any class, stand 
together upon the great basic principles of human freedom. 

I beg in conclusion that the Christians and patriots in this 
community quickly come together as brothers and establish law 
and order and quiet in your community, and if this industrial 
conflict can not be settled—which I devoutly hope the parties 
to it can do—then let it proceed until one side or the other has 
whipped in a peaceful economic contest. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES FOR VETERANS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution unanimously adopted by 
Garfield Post, No. 25, Grand Army of the Republic, of Wichita, 
Kans., favoring the passage of the so-called Jones bill (S. 3463) 


relating to transportation rates for veterans, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

SUPPRESSION OF MOB VIOLENCE. 


Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, by direction. and on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, to 
report with amendments the bill (H. R. 13) to assure to persons 
within the jurisdiction of every State equal protection of the 
laws and to punish the crime of lynching, and I submit a report 
(No. 837) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I also ask unanimous consent that the 
report may be printed in the Recoxp, and, in addition, I desire 
to give notice that I shall seek and take advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to bring the bill before the Senate for its 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the report 
submitted. by the Senator from California will be printed in the 


The report (No. 837) is as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 837, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 
ANTILYNCHING BILL. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Aago — 1 = the Judiciary, submitted 
the ae report t to u 
The Committee 
(H. R. 13) to — 


the equal 8 ot 
oes par, considered the same, 8 * bil favorably to the Senate ig 
the f ing 55 

U 


1. On page 3 
“ therein, 
“Provid 


ed, 
of the failure, 
with the duty’ of. of prosecuting 


tit shall be j in the indictment that by reason 
pbs or refusal of the officers of the State charged 
such offense under tie laws of the State 
to — 5 — and prosecute such partici- 
ts the State pots ed to its citizens the protection of the 
bo ra It . at be necessary that the jurisdictional anegations herein 
pee phe) roven beyond a a doubt, and it shall be 
vid cient, es — 2 a tions are sustained by a preponderance of the 
e * 


Sd page is In Iine 17, after the word shall“ and before the word 
nsert the followin Shige words: 
at the officers of the State charged with 


2 «ff 11 15 alleged and proven 


the duty of prosecuting e such offense under the laws of the 
State have tailed. neglected. or sed to proceed, with due diligence to 
prosecute te the participants in the mob or riotous as- 


apprehend and 
—_ 


ce mee kK in line Z. strike out the word “should” and insert in 
piace. thereof the word “ shall.’ 
The bill, with the anrendments reported by the committee, will read 


as follows’: 

An act to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the 
equal protection of the the laws, and to punish the crime of lynching, 
Be it ae That the phrase “mob or riotous assemblage,” 
=e used in shall mean an assemblage composed of three or 

re persons acting in concert for the purpose of depriving any person 

of his life without E athortty of law as a punishment for or to prevent 

the commission of some actual or sup) panic offense, 

Sec. 2. That if any State or governmental subdivision thereof fails, 
neglects, or refuses to provide and maintain protection to the life of an 
within its ju 9 — against a mob or riotous assemblage, suc 

tate shall by reason of lure, negleet, or refusal be deemed to 

have denied 1 — such 1 — — he equal protection of the laws of the 

State, and to the end that such protection as is guaranteed to the citi- 

zens of the United States by its Constitution may be secured it is pro- 


Se. 3. That any State or municipal officer charged with the duty or 
possesses the power or authority as such officer to protect the life 

of any person that may be put to death by any mob or A assem- 
blage, or who has any such person in his charge as a prisoner, who 
—.— or 8 to make all reasonable . to prevent such 
PS to death, or any State or municipal oficer 
fta prehending or prosecuting any person par- 
Saan in such mo tous assemblage who fails, neglects, or re- 
fuses to make all nea Piek Ni efforts to perform his duty in state ail pee 

o final judgment under the laws of such 8 


ing 80 
. with the du 


or tin, te all 

sons 80 eipating except such, if any, as are or have been hel 

— 1 ‘or en ee cipa — pa A TE ey of the United Btates, 
provided, shall upon conviction 


herein 
thereof shall be punished * — not 1 As five rs or 
= y cd by [mpri or by both such fine and 8 
ment. 


Any State or municipal officer, acting as such officer under authority 
of State law, having in his 8 or control a prisoner, who shall con- 
rrr o combine, or confederate with any person to put such prisoner to 

death without ‘authority of law as a punishment for some alleged public 
offense, or who shall E to be t combine, or confederate with any person 
to suffer such prisoner to w e taken or obtained from his custody or con- 
trol Soe ne purpose of put to death without E of law as 
a punish 1 far an 8 pos offense, shall oh of a felony, 
and those ie who so conspire, combine, or 8 with such officer 
shall likewise be guilty of a tg 5 On conviction the parties partici- 
pano therein shall be punished by imprisonment for life. or not less 


Suc. yr . That the district court of the judicial district wherein a per- 
son is put to death Rg a mob or riotous assemblage shall have jurisdic- 
tion to try and punish, in accordance with the laws of the State where 
the homicide is committed, those who 5 therein; Provided, 
That it shall be charged in the indictment that by reason of the fail 

neglect, or refusal of the officers of the State charged with the duty 
Spend such offense under the laws of the State to proceed with 285 
pon to ap ip, pprehend and prosecute such participants the State has 
a 0 


the equal protection of the laws. It shall not be 
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necessary that the jurisdictional allegations herein required shall be 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt, and it shall be sufficient if such alle- 
gations are sustained by a preponderance of the evidence. 

Src. 5. That an BE in which a person is put to death by a mob 
or riotous assemblage shall, if it is alleged and proven that the officers 
of the State charged with the duty of prosecu criminally such 
offense under the laws of the State have failed, neglected, or refused to 

roceed with due diligence to apprehend and prosecute the participants 
n the mob or riotous assemblage, forfeit $10,000, which sum may be 
recovered by an action therefor in the name of the United States 


against such county for the use of the Sy Ban any, of the person so. 


put to death; if he had no taat then to his dependent parents, if 
any; otherwise for the use of the United States. Such action shall be 
brought and prosecuted by the district attorney of the United States of 
the district in which such county is situated in any court of the United 
States having . —j. ge: thereln. If such forfeiture is not paid upon 
recovery of a judgment therefor, such court shall have juristietion to 
enforce payment thereof by levy of execution upon any property of the 
county, or may compel the levy and collection of a tax therefor, or 
muy otherwise compe! payment thereof by mandamus or other appropri- 
ate process; and any officer of such county or other person who dis- 
obeys or fails to comply with any lawful er of the court in the prem- 
ises shall be Hable to punishment as for contempt and to any other 
penalty provided 75 law therefor, 

Sec. 6. That in the event that an pawn sọ put to death shall have 
been transported by such mob or riotous assemblage from one county 
to another county the time intervening between his capture and 
putting to death, the county in which he is selzed and the county in 
which he is put to death shall be jointly and severally liable to pay the 
forfeiture herein provided. 

Sec. 7. That any act committed in any State or Territory of the 
United States in violation of the rights of a citizen or subject of a for- 
eign country secured to such citizen or subject by treaty between the 
United States and such foreign country, which act constitutes a crime 
under the laws of such State or Territory, shall constitute a like 
crime against the ce and dignity of the United States, punishable 
in like manner as in the courts of said State or Territory, and within 
the period limited by the laws of such State or Territory, and may be 

rosecuted in the courts of the United States, and upon conviction 

e sentence executed in like manner as sentences upon convictions 
for crimes under the laws of the United States. 

Spc. 8. That in construing and applying this act the District of 
Columbia shall be deemed a county, as shall also each of the parishes 
of the State of Louisiana. 

That if any section or provision of this act shall be held by any 
to be invalid, the nce of the act shall not for that reason 
be held invalid. e 

An elaborate ar ed was made by Mr. Dyer for the Committee on 
the 9 of t House upon the original bill (H. Rept. No. 452), 
which sets forth so fully the situation which the pro 1 tion 

s to remedy, and the grounds upon which the bill is based, that 
we feel that we can not do better t to incorporate the same as a 
part of this report. 


T 
rep. rted by the House, is as follows: 


only does it terrorize important es of our ci s, but it in- 
evitably leads the people whose rights are thus trampied upon to 
leave the regions where their lives, their families, and t 


tection, thus g the labor situation all over the country. It 
also blots our fair name as a Nation, for we can not m 
civilized until our laws ed and enforced and our citizens 


are respect 
secured against the hideous cruelties of which we are constantly fur- 
nishing fresh examples, 

“The people of the United States suffer justly under the grievous 
charge that they continue to tolerate mob murder. It is well known 
that the innocent, won with the guilty, suffer the cruel inflictions 
of mob violence. obs ve even invaded court rooms and prisons 
to seize and murder prisoners whose punishment had HNE been 
fixed. Local and State authorities frequently offer only the feeblest 
objection to the actions of the mob which is permitted to do its will 
unchecked. Rarely are members of a mob sought out and prose- 
cuted even when, undisguised and in full daylight, they have rtici- 
pated in murder, and only in a few isolated cases has any lyncher 
ever been punished. Patriotic citizens th hout the country feel the 
shame which lynchings cast upon the Nation. The time s come 
when the United States can no longer permit the setting at naught of 
its ntal law. We can no longer permit open contempt of the 
courts and lawful procedure. We can no longer endure the burning 
of human beings in public in the presence of women and children; we 
ean no longer tolerate the menace to civilization itself which is con- 
tained in the ale of the mob spirit. 

“The Republican Party, which received such a large majority at the 
Ba arnore election, adopted as a part of its platform at Chicago the 
‘ollowing : 

„We urge Congress to consider the most effective means to end 
8 in this country, which continues to be a terrible blot on our 
erican civilization.’ 
ae e pigs Harding, in his first message to the Congress, on April 
. said: 

“* Congress ought to wi the stain of barbaric lynching from the 
banners of a free and orderly representative democracy.’ 

“ Ex-President Wilson, on July 26, 1918, issued an appeal to the 
American people to stop lynchings. He said : 

1 therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the governors 
of all the States, the law officers of every community, and above all, 
the men and women of every community in the United States, all who 
revere America and wish to keep her name without stain or reproach, 
will cooperate, not passively merely, but actively and watchfully to 
make an end of this disgraceful evil. It can not live where the com- 
munity does not countenance it.’ 

“ Ex-Attorney General Gregory, May 6, 1918, in an address to the 
American Bar Association, said: n 


“* We must set our faces against lawlessness within our own. borders. 
Whatever we may say about the causes for our entering this war, we 
know that one of the principal reasons was the lawlessness of the 
German nation—what they have done in Belgium and in northern 

ce, and what we have reason to know spog monia do elsewhere. 
For us to tolerate lynching is to do the same ng that we are con- 
Gemning in the Germans. 
yne 


ne for naught. Lynchings con- 
This is eviden by man p med that have t taken place 
this year. It is impossible to get data touching all these outrages. 
Many lynchings take place and the facts never reach the public, 1 
include a memorandum showing some of the very recent lynchings, to 


wit: 
Lynching, 1921, 


ning Tuggle. 
17, Adolphus Ross.. 
8. Arthur J 


Do, 
Shot 


body 
burned 


“Tn the 30 years from 1889 to 1918 
whom 2,522 were negroes, and of these 50 were women, The > orth had 
219; the West, 156; Alaska and unknown localities, 15; and the 
South, 2,834 with Georgia leading with 386 and Mississi pt followin 
with 873. Yet in ee. negroes id taxes on 1,664,368 acres an 
owned property asse at $17 423,499. Of the colored victims 19 

r cent were accused of rape and 5.4 per cent of attacks upon women. 
n the year 1919, 77 negroes, 4 whites, and 2 Mexicans were lynched. 
Ten of the negroes were ex-soldiers, one was a woman. During 1920 
there were 65 persons lynched ; 6 were white and 59 were negroes; 31 
were hanged, 15 shot, 8 burned, 2 drowned, 1 flogged to death, and 8 
manner unknown; 24 were charged with murder, 2 assault on woman, 
15 attack on woman, 3 insulting woman, 1 attempted attack on woman, 
1 attack on boy, 1 stabbing man, and 3 assaulting man. 

“The Congress must provide the means of ending this coward] 
crime, It is in punishing those who take part in it or who permit N. 
has the pore to enact this bill into law. ? 

amendment to the Constitution provides that no 
State ‘shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and further provides that the Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.’ It is well settled by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the denial forbidden is not alone a denial by posir 
tive legislation but that ‘no agency of the State or of the officers or 
agents by whom its powers are exerted shall deny to any persons 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ 

“Jt is thus made the duty of the Congress under the Constitution to 
enact such laws as may be needful to assure that no State shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Within the Umits of the jurisdiction thus conferred the Congress has 
the right to exercise its discretion as to laws or what means can 
best accomplish the desired end. 


8,224 persons were lynched, of 


1922. 


a 


“In nearly all cases of lynching the person put to death is taken by 


a mob from the sheriff, marshal, or other police officer of the State, 
whose failure to defend and protect him denies to him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, 

“In Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 339, 346) the Supreme Court in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Strong, speaking of the prohibitions 
of the fourteenth amendment, says: 

They have reference to actions of the political body denominated a 
State, by whatever instruments or in whatever modes that action may 
be taken. A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or Its judicia 
authorities. It can act in no other way. The constitutional provision 
therefore must mean that no agency of the State or of the officers or 
agents by whom its powers are exerted shall deny to any person within 
Its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. Whoever by virtue 
of public position under a State government deprives another of prop: 
erty, life, or 8 without due process of law, or denies or es 
away the equal protection of the laws, violates the constitutional inhi- 
bition, and as he acts in the name and for the State, and is clothed 
with the State's power, his act is that of the State. This must be so 
or the constitutional prohibition has no meaning. Then the State has 
clothed one of its — . — with power to annul or to evade it. : 

But the constitutional amendment was ordained for a purpose. 
It was to secure equal rights to all persons, and to insure to all per- 
sons the enjoyment of such rights power was given to 8 to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate fegisiation, uch legislation must 
act upon persons, not upon the abstract thing denominated a State, but 
upon the persons who are the agents of the State in the denial of the 
rights which were intended to be secured.’ also the very recent 
cases of Home Telephone Co. r, Los Angeles, 227 U. S. 278, 290; 
Buchanan v. Worley, 245 U. S. 60, 77.) 

“A distinguished southern Fe has given this definition : 

“*By “equal protection of the laws is meant equal security under 
them to everyone in his life, his liberty, his pro ty, and in the pur- 
suit of happiness. It not only implies the right of each to resort on 
the same terms with others to the courts of the country for the securit 
of his rson and property, the r and redress of wrongs, an 
the enforcement of contracts, but also his exemption from any greater 
burdens and charges than such as are equally imposed on all others 
under like circumstances." 

“The Supreme Court of the United States says of this provision; 

When the facts shown establish an administration directed so 
exclusively against a particular class of persons as to warrant and 
require the conclusion that, whatever may have been the intent of the 
laws as adopted, they are applied by the public authorities cha 
with their administration, and thus representing the State itself, with 
a mind so unequal and oppressive as to amount to a practical denial 
by the State of that ua protection of the laws which is secured to 
the petitioners as to all other persons, by the broad and benign provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, though the law itself be fair on its face and impartial in 
appearance, yet if it is applied and administered by public authority 
with an evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practically to make unjust 
and illegal discriminations tween persons in similar circumstances 
material to their rights, the denial of equal justice is still within the 
prohibition of the Constitution.“ l 

In another case the same court said: 

An actual discrimination against a aegro; on account of his race, 
by officers intrusted with the duty of eet f ng out the law is as poten- 
tiat in creating a denial of equality of rights as a discrimination made 

y law. 

“Article I, section 8, of the Constitution gave the Congress the power 

“to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for 

overning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
‘nited States,’ as well as ‘to provide for calling for the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions,’ 
but it was not until long after the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment that our courts construed ‘insurrections’ to include mobs and 
riotous assemblages. Under these two provisions quoted there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the power of Congress to define and punish 
the crime of lynching. 

“One can not conceive a more humiliating or shameful admission to 
be made by a Government claiming to be a sovereign State than the 
confession that it is without the power to make good the guaranty in 
its Constitution that no person shall be deprived of life. liberty, or 

roperty without due pora of law. It is nevertheless the fact that 
n almost numberless instances our State rtment has so stated in 
official communications to civilized nations like France, Spain, China, 
Italy. and Great Britain. 

“The Congress has appropriated and the Government has paid to 
other Governments no less a sum than $792,499.39 to compensate the 
murder by Mattes of their citizens by American mobs, and there 
are now with the partment of State unadjusted claims to a large 
Amount for similar murders of Austrians, Greeks, Japanese, and 
Italians, Every diplomatic letter sent by our foreign office to another 
nation with regard to these claims has stated that the Federal Govern- 
meut is impotent to protect strangers within our borders and seeks to 
lay the blame on the State governments under which the lynchings 
have oceurred. Every such letter admits the dereliction of Congress 
in not enforcing the guaranties of the fourteenth amendment and adds 
to the appeal to Congress to delay action no longer in enacting the 
legislation in contemplation when the fourteenth amendment was 
adopted in 1868. 

“This sum of $792,499.39 was paid for less than 100 lives of for- 
eigners taken by mobs. The inquiry is 8 that if we have paid 
$800,000 for less than 100 murdered foreigners, how much has the 
8 lost by the murders of 3,307 Americans killed by mobs since 


“The bill reported by this committee seeks (1) to prevent Iynchings 
as far as possible by punishing State and municipal officers who fail 
to do their duty in protecting the lives of persons from mobs; (2) to 
punjen the crime of lynching; and (3) to compel the county in which 
he crime is committed to make compensation. 

“Section 5 exacts from the county In which a person is lynched a 

enilty of $10,000, recoverable in an action directed to be brought by 
Phe district attorney in the name of the United States for the use of 
the dependent family, if any, and if there be no dependent family, for 
the use of the United States. 

“Such provisions are common in State legislation and are justified 
as to citizens lynched by the fact that the penalty makes it to the 
interest of every t yer of the county to prevent the lxnching. 

“ This section does nothing more than adopt the South Carolina and 
Ohio laws imposing a penalty on the county in which the laws against 
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Hon. Guy. D. Goff, assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States. appeared before the committee on July 20 with reference to 
this pill is statement, in part, is as follows: 


1. 
This bill seeks to confer upon the Federal courts 8 to 
enforce the law and maintain the ce of the United States, which is 
nothing more than the so-called police power of the United States. You 
are familiar with that ‘ excursion,’ if I may so term it, of the Supreme 
Court into the field of Federal pouce power. It was first announced in 
Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 202), and has found definite 8 
in the so-called white-slave cases. I recall those decisions distincti 
because at that time I was enga as an attorney for the Unit 
States in the interpretation and enforcement of the white slave law. In 
Gibbons v. Ogden, supra, Chief Justice Marshall (at p. 202) said; ‘It 
is obvious that the vernment of the Union in the exercise of its 
express powers * may use means that may also be employed 
by a State in the exercise of its acknowledged powers.“ In the case 
which held the white slave law constitutional, Hoke against the United 
States (227 U. S. pp. 308 and 309), the court sald: . 

“*While our dual form of government has its perplexities, State 
and Nation haying different spheres of jurisdiction, we are one people 
and the powers reserved to the States and those conferred on the 
Nation are adapted to be exercised. whether independently or con- 
currently, to promote the general welfare, material and moral. 

“<The white slave traffic act is a legal exercise of the power of Con- 
gress under the commerce clause of the Constitution and does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the States or inter- 
fere with the reserved powers of the States, especially those in regard 
Fi lation of immoralities of persons within their several juris- 

ons.“ 

“In Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308, 323), posting expressly 
of the power of Congress over interstate transportation, it was said 
‘the power is complete in itself, and that Congress, as an incident 
to it, may adopt not only means necessary but convenient to its exer- 
cise, and the means may baye the quality of ee pain 

“And in Wilson v. United States (232 U. S. 563, 567), 8 of 
the white slave law, which was held constitutional, the court said: 

„As has already been decided, it has the quality of a police regu- 
lation, although enacted in the exercise of the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce." 

“In Seven Cases of Eckman’s Alterative v. United States (239 U. S. 
510, 515) it was said: 

“* Congress is not to be denied the exercise of its constitutional au- 
thority over interstate commerce, and its power to adopt not only 
means necessary but convenient to its exercise, because these means 
may have the quality of police regulations.’ 

“And an even more direct statement to this effect is: 

“* Congress may establish police regulations as well as the States, 
confining their operations to the subjects ever which it is given con- 
trol by the Constitution; * * è Gloucester Ferry Co, v. Vennsyl- 
oe (114 U. S. 196, 215), citing Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 


“In other words, when necessary for the proper exertion of its 
express powers, Congress may use exactly the same means which the 
State may use for the exertion of its own powers. This is no new 
doctrine. In Gibbons v. Ogden, supra, it was said: 

It is obvious that the Government of the Union, in the exercise 
of its express powers, that, for example, of regulating commerge with 
foreign nations and among the States, may use means that may“also be 
employed by a State, in the exercise of its acknowledged powers; 
that, for example, of regulating commerce within the State.“ 

“And again, in the very recent case, Hamilton v. Kentucky Dis- 
tilleries Co. (251 U. S. 146, 156) (decided December, 1919), involving 
the orapw | of the war time prohibition act, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, aking for the court, stated the principle thus: 

That the United States lacks the police power, and that this was re- 
served to the States by the tenth amendment Is true. But it is none 
the less true that when the United States exerts any of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, no valid objection can be 
u the fact that such exerelse may be attended by the same in- 
cidents which attend the exercise by a State of its police power, or 
that it may tend to accomplish a similar purpose.’ 

“We d a somewhat hazy comprehension of the police powers of 
the State and the corresponding rights of the Federal Government. 
This line of cases holds that there a Federal police pore: Now, 
if here is a Federal police power, it must be by virtue of some power 
conferred on the Federal Government by our Constitution. I 
conferred in the White Slaye cases by tbe commerce clause, I as- 
sume, therefore, in this argument that tbere is such a Federal police 
power, a concomitant, as it were, to preserve law and order, and to 
see that the laws are equally enforced, and to see that no man is denied 
or deprived of the common right to enjoy life, liberty, and property, 
and that such rights are conferred upon the Federal Government by 
the fourteenth amendment to the United States Constitution. 

“A ease which has caused some discussion is the case of James v. 
Bowman (90 U. S. 127). I refer to this case, first, because it may be. 
cited in contradiction of the underlying principles of the statement I 
have made. This case involved the fifteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution. It grew out of an indictment in the State of 
Kentucky, based upon section 5507 of the Reyised Statutes of the 
United States, which sought to punish anyone who attempted to inter- 
fere with a person going tg or from the polls, or intimidate those who 
sought to exercise their pr®rogative to vote as they saw fit. The Su- 
preme Court held that the indictment was improvident conceived 
and said that the fifteenth amendment. which reads ‘the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude” was an amendment which prohibited 
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the State but did not reach the individual. Such was the underlying 
principle which controlled and which differentiates this case from the 
other cases. Mr. Justice Brewer wrote the opinion and, in addition to 
holding that the fifteenth amendment was a curb upon the Federal and 
State Governments, expressly said that it did not in any sense relate 
to individuals. He recognized the undoubted existence of the police 

ower of the State and, in the last lines of the decision, remarked that 
he act was unconstitutional because it was too broad in its terms. 

“Congress, he concluded, has no power to punish bribery at all 
elections. The limits of its power are in respect to elections in which 
the Nation is directly interested, or in which some mandate of the Na- 
tional Constitution is disobeyed, and courts are not at liberty to take a 
Sree vihat te broad S 58 — its 3 3 in these 
terms ond the power o ongress, and change some — 
pouar transaction for which Congress might have legislated, if it ad 
seen fit.” 

“The court recognized the rule, with which we are all familiar, that 
while a statute may be constitutional in some provisions and uncon- 
stitutional in others, the courts will hold it constitutional if they can 
separate, without destroying the purpose of the statute, the unconsti- 
tutional from the constitutional; or, if you prefer, that where a stat- 
ute can not be 3 or resolved into its constituent rts without 
committing judicial legislation, the courts will not, under such cir- 
cumstances, attempt to hold the statute constitutional, but will declare 
it unconstitutional and deny the application of a eomity rule of the 
judiciary, which strives to sustain on wherever possible. This 
case, as I say, recognized that where an inhabitant of a State at- 
tempted to interfere with the exercise of a general right which did not 
relate to a Federal election, that he was not guilty of violating this 
act. I must draw this conclusion and emphasize it: I do not 
think the court attempted to decide that if the same acts so attempted 
under the broad general terms of the law, which the court felt con- 
strained to hold as beyond the authority of Congress, had been at- 
tempted or aceomplished in a e general Federal election, that 
such acts would not have been a violation of the fifteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution, obviously a law meeting the facts 
of such a situation would be constitutional. In Ex parte Virginia (100 
U. S. 339, 346), construing the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, it was said: 


of con- 


rivile; or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
tate spav any rson of life, liberty, or 888 without due 
process of law: nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 


protection of the laws. 
„Justice Brewer in the Bowman case, referring to the leading case 
of Ex parte Virginia, supra, gives to the fourteenth amendment, c ly 
and unequivocally, this interpretation: That no State shall deprive 
any person—not as a mere abstract entity, but through its legislative, 
its executive, or its judicial functions—of life, liberty, or property. In 
other words, the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, in so far as it guarantees to the people of this country 
life, Ubert and property, means that the legislative SERERE of a 
State shal] in no sense encroach upon such common rights; it means 
that the executive department—that is, any person empow wi 
the enforcement of legislative acts, be it a governor, sheriff, or police 
official, acting under > municipal law of a State—shall not deny to 
any person the rights which e fourteenth amendment pronounces 
shall be preserved, nor deny to any person the equal protection of the 
Jaws of that State. . 
“The learned justice also 


otes from the very important case of 
United States v. 


ruikshank (92 U. 8. 542, 554). He adopts the state- 


ment: 
The fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from denying to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws; but this 


provision does not, any more than the one which precedes it and 
which we have just considered, add anything to the r 1 — 5 which one 
citizen has under the Constitution a t another, he equality of 
the rights of citizens is a principle of ublicanism. Every republican 
government is in duty bound to protect all its citizens in the enjoyment 
of this principle, if within its l pant That duty was origi y as- 
sumed by the States. and it still remains there. The only obligation 
resting upon the United States is to see that the States do not deny 


the right.’ 

“The State can deny this right through an executive officer as readily 
as it can through a legislative or a judicial act. If a State, acting 
through its highest judicial officers, denies this right, there is a direct 
appeal, if the record has ah ps gets the point, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I lative department denies the 
right, we know, of course, how the right is preserved and enforced. 

“The mere fact that the Congress of the United States has never 
affirmatively, so far as I have been able to find, invaded the field, and 
by appropriate legislation under this constitutional provision sought 
to restrain the executive officers of the States from denying this right 
is no reason why Congress should not now take such 1 action 
as will tend to protect their and similar rights. Therefore, without 
citing additional authorities, I unhbesitatingly make this deduction: 

= ereyer the Constitution has delega to Congress certain rights 
and duties which Congress is permitted or bound to enforce and to 
curry out, the extent to which Congress may go in thus enforcing rights 
or fulfilling duties within the limitations prescribed by the Constitution 
is sufficiently 1 br pg Ah of the exercise of a Federal police power, 
and the exer ot Federal lice wer is neither repugnant to 
nor superior to the 8 power of the State. Hach is concurrent with 
the other. Thus, if in the proper use of its taxing power, or in the 
constitutional regulation of commerce, or in the establishment of war- 
time rules, it becomes necessary to resort to measures which partake 
of the nature of or are, in fact, equivalen@ and similar to the police 
re; tions of a State, Congress has the right to adopt such measures 
and to enforce them. How appropriately might the quotation from 
Gibbons p. Ogden be paraphrased to fit any of the for Read È pibus of 

? Is it nota eal step to adopt this principle of constitu- 
tional law te the fourteenth amendment as to any other provision? If 
it be so applied, and if the aforementioned opinion be so paraphrased, 
is it not correct to say, with the great Chief Justice 


et is obvious that the Government of the Union, in the exercise of 
its express powers, that, for example, of providing to all citizens equal 
3 of its laws, may use means that may be employed by a 

tate in the exercise of its acknowledged powers.’ 
established that there is a Federal 


“In a word, it has been definitel, 
police power; that Congress can invoke this power within the limits 
and according to the provisions of constitutional limitations’; and that 
Congress the so invoked the power can enforce it to the fullest 
extent. If the State, in the mind of Congress, denies this right because 
all legislation assumes the existence of an evil to be corrected, then 
Congress, having legislatively determined that fact (and the courts 
will not consider whether Congress was or was not Justified, but will 
assume because of Congress having passed appropriate legislation that 
the States have denied fhe righis in question), obviously, Congress 
the authority under the fourteenth amendment and under the 
nterpretation which the courts have given it to forward and say 
that since the States of this country have denied to many people 
within their borders because of race and nationality the right to be 
protected in their 8 in their lives, and their liberty, and have 
also denied them the equal protection of the laws, a necessity exists 
that not only justifies but co Is adequate and appropriate legislation 
to the end that the people of our several States may enjoy and be 
secure in those rights ch the organic law guarantees them. 

We have, as you know, a great many instances where a State takes 
jurisdiction before the Federal Government and where the Federal Gov- 
ernment may have and take concurrent jurisdiction. Those are the 
cases where the same act is a crime against separate sovereignties. If 
one government proceeds to punishment before the other, the punish- 
ment of the first vernment is generally pleaded as an equitable 
defense’ in crimir law to the tion of a penalty by the other 
sovereignty, and I think that would be a case presenting possibly the 
situation you su If Congress saw fit to pass a law which 
within the meaning, as the courts have d that meanin 
fourteenth amendment, that then the courts could not conduc 
quiry as to whether Congress was justified in deciding what is 1 
termed a legislative fact. Con S, as we know, can take a 
action or not upon many questions within its jurisdiction. 
as you will, the law relative to bankruptcy. A few years ago we ha 
no national bankruptcy law, merely tate insolvency laws. The 
mere fact that Congress sees fit to decide that the time has come, within 
the life of this country as a sovereign Nation, to determine in favor of 
the affirmative exercise of a power which it has permitted to lie dor- 
mant is not to be questioned r Con has so acted. Neither is the 
existence of the power to be question merely because of congressional 
inaction, default, or neglect. 

“The Supreme Court, speaking thro Mr. Chief Justice 2 in 
the cuse of the United States against hank (92 U. S. p. 542), 
said, addressing himself to a very exhaustive consideration of the 
fourteenth amendment: 

The fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from depriving any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.“ 

“And from denying to any person within its jurisdiction the whole 
protection of the laws. 1 à 8 

“i But this adds nothing to the rights of one citizen as against an- 
other. It . furnished an additional guaran against any en- 
croachment by the States upon the fundamental rights which belong 
to every citizen as a member of society.’ 

“The duty of protecting all of its citizens in the enjoyment of rights 
was originally assumed by the States, and it still remains there. in 
vou please note this: 


The only obligation resting upon the United States is to see that 
the States do not deny the 25 
“My conclusion is this: Must the Con s of this country sit 


paonon by when it knows that a State, either affimatively or nega- 
tively, is denying that right? If the State omits to give or withholds 
protection . motives of indifference or inability, is the ranty 
performed and the duty of the Federa! Government discharged? In a 
is the fourteenth amendment meaningless because of State 
The Co of the United 
d under the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, with the duty of seeing that the States do not neglect 
this right. Then, if the Congress of the United States decides that 
the States have, by omission, neglect, in apacity, or local prejudice, if 
ou please, failed to insure and secure to every citizen within those 
tates the full protection of the laws and the right of life, liberty, 
and Property. then does not the obligation arise to protect these rights 

“We are all familiar with that state of affairs where if the Congress 
of the United States—and it has recently decided it—concludes as a 
matter of fact that a republican form of government does not exist in 
a State because the State has not the means or the instrumentalities 
by which such forms of government are recognized and protected; that 
if, the Congress of the United States, has the right to go into that 
State and see that a republican form of government is maintained and 

reserved. It was done only recently, as you know, in the State of West 

ia, and a committee of the Senate of the United States, merely 

upon a determination of the tive fact that a republican form of 

vernment did not exist there, invaded the State to see whether the 

Rtate was properly enforcing its laws under its constitution and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“Tf a State omits affirmatively to legislate nora such questions, it 
has denied this protection by not taking affirmative action; if it takes 
affirmative action and does not enforce that action, or it says it 
will take no action because, within the Judgment of the State, no action 
along those lines should be taken, then I say the Federal Government 
can say to that particular State, ‘You have denied negatively,’ ‘You 
have failed to give,’ ‘You have defaulted,’ if I may so phrase it, ‘to 
the citizens of these States the protection that the Constitution of the 
United States, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, says they are 
entitled to receive.’ Now, I contend that under the general police 
power, the Federal Government may go in, and, side by side with the 
States, as it does in bankrupcty, aid the States in securing the pro- 
tection which for any reason the local governments can not give. 

“The Federal Government wes given the power to curb the States In 
these particulars—and the States reserved the correlative right to 80 
‘police’ its citizens that in maintaining order it would not deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property. And if it fails to preserve 
these rights—and the Congress conclu that such rights are denicd 
the people and that they are deprived of due process of law, no matter 
the eause—then are we to be told that these guaranties can not be 
enforced by appropriate legislation? z 

“Section 5 of fourteenth amendment. says : 

„„The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, the provisions of this article.’ 


word, 
negativity? I hope not, and I think not. 
States clearly is char, 
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“This has received 


al consideration in Logan v. United States 
(144 U. S. 263, 203), where Mr. Justice Gray stated its meaning to be: 


very right created by, arising under, or dependent upon Con- 
stitution of the United States may be protected and enforced by Con- 
gress by such means and in such manner as Congr in the exercise 
of the correlative duty of protection, or of the legislative powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution may, in its discretion, deem the most 
eligible and best adapted to attain its object." 

There is a Mmitation, however, in the amendment itself upon the 
power of Congress. The clause of the amendment under co eration 

rovides that Congress may enforce the provisions of the amendment 
‘appropriate legislation,’ and the right to judge what is 2 
a e mh 9 tests with the lawmaking body of the Government—that 

„ W. on 

„Mr. Justice Lamar, in United States v. Sanger, said: 

The provision of the fourteenth amendment authorizing Congress 
to enforce its guaranties by legislation means such legislation as is 
necessary to control and counteract State abridgement.’ 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has held that Congress 
would have no right to provide for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this amendment in the 3 cases: 

“t When’ the State has been guilty of no violation of its provisions; 
when it has not made or enforced any law abridging the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; when no one of its de- 

rtments has deprived ane penou of life, liberty, or property without 

ue process of law or de to any person within its jurisdiction the 

equal protection of the laws; when, on the contrary, the laws of the 
State as enacted by its legislative and construed by its judicial and 
administered by its executive departments recognize and protect the 
rights of all 5 the amendment imposes no duty and confers no 
power upon Congress. 

“But by implfeation when a State has been 
of the above provisions then Congress may pro 
of the provisions of the amendment. 

“In Ex parte Virginia, supra, Mr. Justice Strong stated the rule 


o be: 

“* Congress is authorized to enforce the prohibitions by appropriate 
1 lation. Some legislation is contemplated to make the amendments 
fully effective. Whatever legislation is appropriate—that is, adapted to 
carry out the objects the amendments have in yiew—whatever tends to 
enforce submission to the prohibitions they contain, and to secure to 
all persons the enjoyment of perfect equality of civil rights and equal 
protection of the laws against State denial or inyasion, if not pro- 
hibited, is brought within the domain of congressional power.’ 

“In McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27) the authorities are re- 
viewed and reference is 5 made to Ex parte MeCardle (7 Wal- 
lace, 506), where the court sald: 

“*We are not at liberty to inquire into the motives of the ! la- 
ture. We can only examine into its power under the Constitution; 
and the power to make exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of this 
court is given by express words.“ 

“The courts have no right to question the expediency or the reason- 
ey as of legislation. In Treat v. White (181 U. S. 264) the court 
sald: 

The power of Congress in this direction is unlimited. It does 
not come within the province of this court to consider why agreements 
to sell shall be subject to the stamp ouy, and a ments to buy not. 


ilty of violating any 
de for the enforcement 


It is enough that Congress, in this 1 lation, has imposed a stamp 
duty upon this one and not upon the other.“ 

“When Congress determines upon the question what its legislative 
judgment should be, that Congress takes into consideration not the 
tacts which exist in some one State, to the exclusion of facts existing 
in another State, but that Congress takes into consideration what is 
the test good for the greatest number. 

“Congress must be charged sometimes with altruism when it legis- 
lates upon any great question; Congress must not be char, with 
having taken into consideration conditions in one State to the exclu- 
sion of conditions in another, becanse if it did it would be guilty of 
penalizing a State where, pom: the legislation would not affect the 
frdividua s of that State for the benefit of the greater number of the 
people of the United States. 

“The words ‘necessary and proper have been held as endowing the 
Federal Government wit ie authority the exercise of which may 
in any way assist the Federal Government in effecting any of the pur- 

ses the attainment of which is within its constitutional sphere. In 

nited States v. Fisher (2 Cranch, 858), decided in 1804, ef Jus- 
tice Marshall declared: 

„It would be incorrect and would produce endless difficulties if the 
opinion should be maintained that no law was authorized which was 
not indispensably necessary to give effect to a specified power. Where 
various systems DIENE be adopted for tbat pu it might be said 
with respect to each that it was not necessary, ause the end might 
be obtained by other means. Congress might possess the choice of 
means which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power granted 
by the Constitution, 

“Take the cond Con that exists In this country to-day. There is 
not a State—of course, this Is a mere truism—that has not a law 
against murder. Now, in the act which bears the name of your dis- 
tinguished chairman there are provisions which confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Federal Government to prosecute assaults upon officers en- 
gaged in the enforcement of that act. There is a question in the minds 
of many people whether or not that act should not have conferred 
upon the Federal Goyernment the right to prosecute cases of murder. 
It does concede the right to prosecute assaults. Now, I have in mind a 
case where men vie in a certain State shot down, as they claimed 
in self-defense, the officers of the law who came to search their premises 
for intoxicating liquor. These men have been tried twice for murder 
in the State court and the juries have disagreed. The law has not 
been popular in that State. Now, suppose the condition which exists in 
the State to which I refer were found to exist in other States of the 
Union, It is only an easy step to the psychology of our people. We 
know that the way the people of one State of this Union view a given 
state of facts is likely to be the view entertained in other sections of 


the country, unless you should give the facts a political coloring, which 
this act does not, because it would be based 
apply to all—red, white, and black—citizen, alien, residen 
ant. Now, in view of the general knowled 


larity everywhere of this law, Congress could pass a law “confe: g 

upon the Federal courts the 57 — to punish murder wherever officers 
enforcing that law were assaul and killed. 

“Tf Congress did that, who could papas the ju 

e highway an 


upon the Constitution, and 
, and inhabit- 
ge of the so-called unpopu- 


ent of Congress? 


I do not see who could run along t say Congress was 


not justified in doing this, because in the New England States or in the 
Southern States they do not shoot down meu so engaged. I do not 
think we sbould or that we could make it in any sense a sectional 
question, because we are all the same poopie; we all entertain the same 
views of life in the final, ultimate analys Our late World War dem- 
onstrated that. We forgot our politics; we were American citizens 
for the once, and we forgot that we had ever been Democrats and 
Republicans. We met the same situation in the same way. There may 
be differences depen upon temperament or environment, because, 
after all, we are initially the products of the conditions that started 
us, brought us up, and pushed us forward in this Pot fight in life, 
but Mieg all of that is ironed out we are the same, I say that when 
you 


effect prevent jus ob nee of law, destroys 
more or commits arson, is the taxpayer without remedy because the 
authorities were ignorant? 

In Crandall v. Nevada 8 Wallace, 35) the court discusses and 
classifies some of the distinctively Federal rights. It is said to be the 
right of the citizen, protected by implied guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion, ‘to come to the seat of government to assert any claim he may 
have upon the Government, to transact any business he may haye wit 
it, to seek its protection, to share its offices, to engage In administer- 
ing its functions, He the right of free access to its seaports, 
through which all operations of foreign countries are conducted, to the 
subtreasuries, land offices, and courts of justice in the several States.“ 

“And in the Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wallace, 36, 79) it is said: 

“ ‘Another ee of a citizen of the United States is to demand 
the care and prot on of the Federal Government over his life, liberty, 
and property when on the hi seas or within the jurisdiction of a 
foreign Government. Of this there can be no doubt, nor that the right 
depends upon his character as a citizen of the United States. he 
right to peacefully assemble and petition for redress of grievances, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are rights of the citizen guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. The right to use the navigable 
waters of the United States, however they may penetrate the territor. 
of the several States, all rights secured to our citizens by treaties wit 
foreign nations, are dependent upon citizenship of the United States, 
and not citizenship of a State. ne of these privileges is conferred by 
the very article under consideration. It is said that a citizen of the 
United States can of his own yolition become a citizen of any State of 
the Union by a bona fide residence therein, with the same rights as 
other citizens of that State.’ 

“In Maxwell v. Dow (176 U. S. 581) the court in its majority 
opinion announced that the mere fact that a certain privilege was 
granted against Federal infringement did not operate to make such 
poige distinctively Federal in character. n that case Justice 

rlan delivered one of his famous dissenting opinions based upon the 
proposition that the privileges and immunities enumerated in the first 
tight amendments of the Constitution belong to eyery citizen of the 
United States. However, in the course of the majority_opinion deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Peckham the language of the court In re Kemmler 
(136 U. S. 436, 448) was repeated and approved. It will be observed 
that the decision turns upon the question whether the trial of a per- 
son accused as a criminal by a jury of only 8 persons instead of 12 was 
an encroachment by the State upon those fundamental rights inhering 
in 3 and which the State governments were created to secure, 
The court id: - 

The fourteenth amendment did not radically change the whole 
theory of the relations of the State and Federal Governments to each 
other, and of both Governments to the people. The same person may be 
at the same time a citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State. 
Protection to Ute, liberty, and property rests primarily with the States, 
and the amendment furnishes an additional guaranty against any en- 
eroachment by the States upon those fundamental rights which belong 
to citizenship and which the State governments were created to se- 
cure. The privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States, 
as distinguished from the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States, are indeed protected by it; but those are privileges and im- 
munities arising out of the nature and essential character of the Na- 
tional Government and granted or secured by the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

“ Obviously, if the State by direct legislation abridged any of these 
rights, the act would encroach on the privileges protected. The State 
would then positively violate the Federal provisions. But does the 
State not violate and render meaningless the provisions of the amend- 
ment by neglecting to legislate, refusing to enforce its laws. or by al- 
lowing its laws and its officials to drift into a condition of utter help- 
lessness and indifference? Are ‘ citizens’ and persons to be thus de- 
prived of life. liberty, and property when the people of the States have 
clothed the Federal Government with power to see that they, the States, 
do not deny such rights, and have expressly empowered the Congress 
ane ce it to enforce’ such commands by appropriate legisla- 

n?” 


We quote some additional authorities as to the constitutionality of 
the antilynching bill submitted by Hon. MERRILE Moores : 

“The case of James v. Bowman (190 U. S. 127) is not in point as 
to the pro antilynching bill, for the reason, in addition to those 


gua 
son within its jurisdiction the equai 55 of the laws. 

“ The fifteenth amendment is as follows: 8 

The right of eltizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.’ To enforce this pro- 
vision Congress enacted Revised Statutes 5507, to punish ‘every per- 
son who prevents, hinders, controls, or intimidates another from exer- 
eising or in exercising the right of suffrage, to whom that right Is 

teed by the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, by bribery or threats, etc. 

“Certain men were indicted under this statute for bribing colored 
voters of Kentucky not to vote at a congressional election. The court 
held that under the amendment providing that the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of race. color, etc., the 
Congress could not pass a statute punishing election bribery of negroes, 
It is hardly worth while discussing the propriety of this decision, in 
view of the fact that it has no bearing at all on the questions at issue. 
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the equal 


The fourteenth amendment forbids the 1 5 


rotection of the law by any State to any 

on, This bill * s that the Sta 
all persons within t urisdiction alike in rging the 
function of government, the protection of life and liberty of the gov- 


ern 
S 8 ‘The first principle stated in the Declaration of Independence is as 
‘ollows : 

„We hold these trnths to be self-evident: That all men are. created 
equal; that they are Seen hy thelr Creator with certain. inalienable 
5 79055 that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed.“ 

“In framing the Constitution, our fathers, 3 that 1 
ments are instituted among men to secure the rights of life, liberty, 
ann the pursuit of happiness, stated in the preamble its purpose to. be 
to form a perfect union, establish justice, re domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

“With tiene principles as their purpose, all the State governments 
S and the principles are restated in every State con- 
stitution. 

“The fourteenth amendment is noe declaratory of the principle 
that a State in which life, liberty, and property are not protected for 
every person within its boundary does not perform the first and great- 
est function of l getters Sisal protection of the personal rights of 
the governed. It is for this purpose that all State officers are chosen 
and id. It is for this that taxes are collected and the States policed. 

“It goes without saying that in a civilized government like ours if 
any person is assaulted, ten, maimed, or lynched by a mob, some 
officer whose sworn duty it is to enforce the laws has been derelict in 
his duty and has violated his official oath. The often-quoted words of 
Mr. Justice Matthews in the Yick Wo. case are in point as to the moral 
liability of the State for the dereliction of its officer : 

“* Whatever may have been the intent of the ordinances as ado ted, 
they are applied by the public authorities charged with their admin- 
istration and thus 888 the State itself, with a mind so unequal 
and oppressive as to amount to a practical denial by the State of that 
eqnal protection of the laws which is secured to the petitioners, as to 
all other persons, by the broad and benign provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. pisite i the law 
itself be fair on its face and impartial in appearance, yet if it is ap- 
plied and administered by public authority with an evil eye and an 
unequal hand so as to make unjust and illegal discriminations between 
persons in similar circumstances, material to their rights, the denial of 
equal justice is still within the „ vanag maran of tbe Constitution.“ (Lick 
Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, 373.) 

“This language has been quoted with approval by the same court in 
construing a cigarette law of Tennessee unequally enforced, (Austin v. 
Tennessee, 179 F. S. 343, 330.) 

“Tt has also bean followed in its reasoning in the Los Angeles Gas 
Works case. (Dobbins v. Los Angel 195 U. S. 223. 240.) 

It was again oted and followed in the Wisconsin Salvation Army 
a; 1 9 95 Tyg d. 84 Wis. 592-598; 86 Amer. St. 952, 953; 19 


I. * 
“Tt was followed again in the trial of Caleb Popers where, in a 


antees th ual 


within their 


by one person to be 
erformance of some 
ther person, who stands first bound to pay or 
(2 Story, Contracts, 5th ed. 319.) 

“Under the Constitution the States, by ratifying the fourteenth 
amendment, have bound themselves to perform and discharge the duty 
of affording to all persons within their respective boundaries the equal 
protection of the laws, and the Federal Government has guaranteed the 
performance. The duty to ‘orm is a positive, affirmative duty of 
equal protection. Wherever this duty is not performed, regardless of the 
excuse, there is a breach by the State of the contract, and the obliga- 
ps falls on the guarantor, the Federal Government, to assure per- 
‘formance. 


e general rule as to the lability of private corporations for torts 
a. by agents within the scope of their authority (briefly and 
well stated in 1 
a constitutional garanty had been given 
tate. As to cases in 


the canals, from their use and management, or ari from the neg- 
lect of an officer in charge, or from any accident or other matter con- 
nected therewith, excluding, however, ‘claims arising from damages 
resulting from the navigation of the canals,’ In Rexford v. State (105 
N. V. 229), Rexford, while 8 a canal boat on the Erie Canal, 
left his boat at Syracuse to obtain a clearance, and, returning to his 
boat, was severely injured by the fact that the agents of the State 
had negligently permitted a Indder to become unsafe. The court held 
the State Liable for the ne 31 of the officers charged with the 
duty of keeping the canal and its appurtenances in order. 

„For a stronger case in point, see Gibney v. State (137 N. T. 1; 19 
L. R. A. 865). See also as to the liability of a State for the negli- 
gence of an officer or agent: Green v. State (73 Calif, 29); Chapman 
v. State (104 Calif. 690; 43 Amer. St. 158) ; note to Houston v. tate 
(42 L. R. A. 65-69) ; 36 Cyc. 882. u. 16. 

These cases are all to the effect that where a State consents to be 
sued in tort it becomes liable as a private co tion for the negli- 


rpora’ 
gence of an officer or agent as to acts within the line of his duties. 


“As to the right of the United States to sue a State or a count 
there can be no question, (United States v. North Carolina, 136 U. 8. 
211; United States v. Texas, 143 F. S. 621; United States v. Michi 
190 U. S. 379; Lincoln County v. Loning, 133 U. S. 529.) 
y a State might be sued by a citizen of another State. 


gan, 


(Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall, 419.) 
n decision led to the adoption of the eleventh amendment, which 


es: 
„The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or pr ted onion 
tizens 


secu 
one of the United States N citizens of another State, or by 
or subjects of any foreign State.’ 
It will be no that this amendment takes away the right neither 


of the United States nor of any other State to sue a State, but simply 


additional authorities 
111); 


2 9 Kans, 850); Cherryvale v. 
1.28 L. RA. N. 8.) 645) ; P., C., &. & St 
boo Koss: v. Chicago (242 Ill. 178; 44 R. A. (N. S.) 388; 11 Cyc. 
“To summarize the argument it would appear that the United 
States, by the joint action of the States, has guaranteed that no State 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

“It further appears that yess 
the State for the protection of li 
certain of the 8 
has been, denied. There can be no 7 — that the denial to 

he laws b 


is proper again to refer to two propositions of law laid down by 
uoted being 
ose of Mr. 


x parte Siebold, 100 U. 8. 
1, 395.) - 


„Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Con- 
stitution, and all means which are a e which are pee 
adopted to that end, which are not prohibited but consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.“ (MeCul- 
lough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 421.) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washngton, D. O., August 9, 1921. 
Hon, A. J. VOLSTBEAD, 


2 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Vorsrnab: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 26th ultimo, transmitting a copy of House Resolution 13, to 
secure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the equal pe 
tection of the laws and to punish the crime of lynching, and inviting 
— and recommendations with a view to making the bill more 
effective or to avoid possible constitutional objections, 

While under the statutes 3 my office I am not authorized to 
give an official opinion to your committee relative to the bill, my inter- 
est in securing to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the 
equal protection of the laws. Sa Parents with reference to lynching, is 
so great that I feel warranted in submitting to you. as my personal 
and not official opinion certain thoughts which have occur to me as 
the result of a somewhat hasty examination of the b 

As pointed out by Colonel Goff in his statement before your com- 
mittee, the first seven sections, providing for the removal of cases under 
certain, conditions to the Federal courts, and providing for the 
ment of eee obstructing or resisting officers of the United States, 
are in effect but elaborations of existing law. They appear to be well 
drafted and within the competency of Congress to enact. 

Considerable discussion has taken, place as to the constitutionali 
of the proposed legislation, it being contended that the fourteent 
ee Congress power to legislate so as to prevent a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws by the States and not as to acts 
of individuals not clothed with State authority. In support of 
proposition the following cases have been ted: United States v, 
Cruikshank (9 . 8. 542) : Virginia v. Rives (100 U. S. Bier Ex 
F. 839); Civil Rights cases (109 U. 8. 3); 

i „ Harris (106 U. S. 629); James v. Bowman (190 
U. S. 127); Hodges u. United States (203 U. S. 1); United States v. 
Wheeler (254 U. S. 281). 

Col Goff has very thoroughly gone over this question in his 
statement before your committee, and I heartily concur in the views 
he there expressed. It will be observed that in the cases above cited 
the court holds that the State may act through its legislative, its 
judicial, or its executive authorities, and the act of any one of these 
is the act of the State. This is concisely set forth in the opinion ef 
the court in Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 339, at 346): 

“We haye said the prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment are 
addressed. to the States. They are, ‘No State shall make or enforce 
a law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United State: „ 2 nor deny to 3 within its juris- 
diction the Sanat tection of the laws.’ ey have reference to 
actions of the Ree cal body denominated a State, by whatever instru- 
ments or in whatever modes that action may be taken, A State acts 
by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial authorities. It can act 
in no other way. The constitutional provision, ther must mean 
that no agency of the State or of the officers or agents by whom its 

are exerted shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
The equal protection. of the laws, Whoever, by virtue of public position 
under a State government, deprives another of property, life, or lib- 
erty without due pracess of law, or denies or takes away the equal 


unish- 
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5 of the laws, violates the constitutional inhibition, and as 
acts in the name and for the State and is clothed with the State's 
ower his act is that of the State. must be sò or the constitu- 
onal prohibition has no meaning. Then the State has clothed one 
of its agents with power fo annul or to evade it.“ 
or . — if the act of one of these agencies of the State is r . 
of the equal protection of the laws, since the act of such samta 
act of the State itself, such act is within the prohibition the hoe 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. The authorities above cited 
hold that a statate that prohibits the act of an individual, irrespective 
of my action by the State or its officers, is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to enact under this fourteenth amendment, To my mind Pay 
ean be no doubt that negativity on the part of the State the eons 
well as any act of a positive nature by such State, a denial of t 
8 of the laws, and thus be within the prohibition of the . — 
nth amendment so as to give Congress power to act reference 
to it. That such was in the mind of the court when eee the 
decisions above cited is 7 A shown by the following excerpts from 
the P Right of the court, speaking throu r. Justice Bradley, in the 
Pree ights cases, Velelad at pages 13 an 14: 
the tion which Congress is authorized to adopt in 
this ene is motte 1 legislation upon the rights of the citizen, but 
corrective legislation; that Is, such as may be necessary and proper for 
counteracting such laws as the States may adopt or enforce, and which, 
by the amendment, they are prohibited from making or enforcing, or 


such ac proceedings as the States may commit or take, 2 
which, by the amendment, they are prohibited from committin 
taking. t is not necessary for us to state, Ri we could, what sta 


It is sufficient for us to 


“An inspection of the law shows that it makes no reference whatever 
to any supposed or apprehended violation of the fourteenth amendment 
on the part of the States. It is not predicated on any such view. It 
1 ex directo to declare that N acts committed by individuals 
shall be deemed offense? and shall be prosecuted and punished by pro- 
ceedings in the courts of the United States. It does not profess to be 
corrective of any constitutional wrong committed by the States; it does 
not make its operation to depend upen any such wron committed. It 
applies equally to cases arising in States which hare justest laws respect- 
ing the personal aunts of citizens, and whose authorities are ever ready 
to aroe Ainan as to those which arise in States that may have 
he” prohibition of the amendment. In other words, it steps 
into the —.— of local jurisprudence and lays down rules for the con- 
duct of individuals in society toward each other, and {mposes sanctions 
for the enfercement of those rules, without referring in any manner to 
_ any supposed action of the State or its authorities.” 
And again, at page 
ia 8 5 ronga may be obnoxious to the prohibitions of the fourteenth 
are in any just sense, incidents or elements of 
iraro “Boch, for examp would be the taking of private prope 
without due process of law: or allowing persons who have comm 
certain crimes (horse stealing, for ery ae to be seized and hung by 
the posse comitatus without regular trial; or 828 to any person or 
class of persons the right to pursue any peaceful ayocations to 


others.“ 

My examination of the p legislation causes me to believe that 

— of its provisions are predicated upon some action—elther negative 
positive—upon the part of the . — and that therefore the same 
* wholly within the competency of Congress to enact. 

Section 10 imposes a penalty upon every 8 in which an unlawful 
killing occurs, and section 11 imposes a like LA oe. lty = every county 
through which the victim may carried ore ut to death. 
scot nd the 8 whether the Unites States may — an instru- 
mentality of a political subdivision of a Sta ge cause some doubt. 
it is at least an n one 80 far as the decisions the Se eae aie 8 
oth concerned. here bas been conferred on Congr z 

riate legislation to enforce the probibitions 4 fr Pad . 

ment, and the imposition of penalties is a well-established means 
ped enforcing the laws, and is so recognized by numerous decisions 7 Pag then all 
courts and is no doubt an appropriate method ef so 58 
This being true and the States having consented Stim of 
the provisions of the Constitution and its 8 to such enforce- 
ment of the law by the Federal Government, it would seem there could 
be 1 little 8 of the power of Congress to provide for such 

un 3 
N 12 and section 13 provide for the punishment of State and 
municipal officers who fail in their duty to prevent lynchings or who 
suffer persons accused of crime to be taken from their cust for the 
purpose of lynching. These ns seem to me to strike at the heart 
of the evil, namely, the failure of State officers to ‘orm their duty 
in such cases. fourteenth amendment as preexisting 
the right to due process of law and to the equal protection of the law 
and ponnera a aparat State infringement of those rights. A State 
officer charged with the protection of those rights who fails or refuses 
to do all in his Cowie to protect an accused person against mob action 
denies to such person due process of — and the protection of 
e laws in every sense of the term. The rigħt of Congress to do this 

is fully sustained by the decision of the court in Ex parte Virginia, 


ra. (See pp. 346, 347.) 
eco 18 5, providing for the punishment of unlawful acts committed 
against Siena or a subject of a foreign country, meets a long-standi 
need which has aie expressed by a number of idents. In Misso 


t. Holland (252 U. S. 416) the court has upheld the pus of Congress 

to enact laws necessary and appropriate to the ting of treaties. 
I am, in a separate letter, to which is attached a copy of the Cons 

— calling attention to some slight modifications that. I am ta 


liberty to suggest, most of them being directed to matters of Clarity 18 in 
such proposed legislation. 
Yours very truly, 
H. M. Davenerty, Attorney General. 
The committee, in considering the constitutional questions involved, 
has had the benefit of certain briefs prepared and filed by eminent 


Ja rs. 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, submitted a brief from which we 
te: 
pb THE REMEDIES. 
It is clearly idle to hope that the Constitution can be amended so 
te increase the powers of Congress in this matter. The States whiee 
racial prejudice prevails are too numerous. 
The 8 therefore is clear. Either Congress has the power to 
pass effective iegisiation against lynching or the United States can not 
protect its own citizens from murder and their property from destrug- 


tion at the hands of their fellow citizens who are subject to its juris- 
diction. It can impose burdens, but it can not defend rights. It can 
but it can not save the taxpayer. That ocine as is a nation-wide 
. ta can be expected, and that the evil 
should be abated for the sake of the Nation te as much as for the 
sake of those who suffer by it must be conced 
To admit that the Nation is powerless to abate such an evil and to 
protect its own citizens is to admit that our Government is weaker than 
eny other 3 This is an admission which we should 
shamed to make. 
ee should therefore expect to aes that the National Legislature has 
power to end a national abuse in the interest of the Nation. Salus 
uli suprema est lex is the rule which should control our actions. 
There are three sources from which the power to pass this law may 


be derived. 
THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
—— one which is generally considered first in any discussion of the 
ion is the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, of which the 
rst section reads as follows: 
“All sons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 


to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce an bea 


which shall abridge the tate depri or immunities of citizens of the 
States; nor pa any S rive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
35 withou w, nor deny to any person within its 
8 the equal iene of the laws.” 
section of the 5 expressly gives Congress the 
5 e provisions of this 


consequence Gyra of the State in which they resi 
It "forbids, the  alcitament of the rights belongi to Kopra ines citi- 
zens,” and it is evident that importance was aH their position 


as citizens of the United States, 

The situation which this amendment was intenđed to meet was a 
very practical one, and the amendment should receive a 3 
equally 3 a construction calculated to accom te purpose; 
not to The enfranchised — e 

se communities 


elevation 


by 
there rights and to 


give the power to maintain them. It 
never was the . of the ple who. a ted the amendment that 
the States so recently in rebellion should be a 


le to 1 § the amend- 
= by — nonaction, and pod 


power to te commerce, he says, at 196: 

“ This power, like all others vested in Co , is at pase itself, 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, a acknowledges Bo Zim en- 
tions other than are prescribed by the Constitution. * The 
wisdom and the discretion of Congress, their identity with the Deila 
eee ne 1 — their constituents possess at elections are in 

restraints on instances, as that for example of declaring war, 
— ole rest ts A es which they have relied to secure them from its 
abuse. he restraints on which the people must often rely 
cago = al representative governments. 


meats is iis bvlous malane the Government of the Union, in the exercise of 
o£ CEF 
£78 a Pirate in 7 exercise of 


— wers.” 
8 yod by inquire what action by Ci Ste 


was contemplated and for- 


bidden. How could the State deprive a person of life? No one could 
ing the de that these words were intended to forbid a law decree- 
a e 


ota —— en individual or a group of individuals, nor was a 
liberty or property at all probable. 
agan Tar of preis 8 Sr the fourteenth amendment need not 
be DE 2 ” (Saunders v. Shaw, 244 U. S. 317, 2 320.) 
cial power ex vi termini could not act without process of 


due process of law.” Arnis difficulty was met very eari 
In Ex parte bed yates (100 U. S. 339, 346) the Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Strong, speaking of the prohibitions 


of the fourteenth amendment, says: 

“They have reference to actions of the political body denominated a 
State. by whatever instruments or in whatever modes that action ma 
be taken. A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial 
authorities. It can act in no other way. The constitutional provision, 
therefore, must mean that no agency of the State, or of the officers or 
n by whom its powers are exerted, shall deny to auy person within 

ts jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. ver, by neee 
e. public position under a State government, deprives another oe a 
erty, life, or liberty without due process of law. or denies or 
away the equal protection of the laws, violates the constitutional rn 
hibition; and as be acts in the name and for the State and is clothed 
with the State's wer, his act is that of the State. This must be so, 
or the constitutional prohibition has no meaning. Then the State 
has clothed one of its agents with power to annul or to evade it, 
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“But the constitutional amendment was ordained for a pu: It 


was to secure equal rights to all persons; and to insure to all persons 

the enjoyment of such rights power was given to Congress to enforce 

its provisions by appropriate legislation. Such legislation must act 

upon persons, not upon the abstract thing denominated a State, but 

upon e persons who are the genis of the State in this denial of the 
ighte which were intended to secured.” 

f the officers and people of a State sit quietly by, year after year 
let lynchers murder, rob, and destroy and never any steps to 
vent them; if their goren as have the Governors of Georgia, 
sissippi, and other States, declare that they have no power to prevent 
them ; it they never t 
known and never pun 


bids? Well did President Wilson, in his appeal to the pols 8 
oes not coun- 


Suppose a State were to pass a law providing that its officers should 
surrender negroes char, with crimes to mobs bent on lynching them, 
and that no person taking part in lynching a colored man should be 
338 for any offense, would not such legislation just action 

y Congress? What practical difference is there between such a law 
by the legislature and the practice which prevails by common 


How littie sympathy the 
a — 9 may be 


stroy that sense of local Sm pear ae É for the protection of person and 
pro; justice from which sense of local 
responsibility alone protection and governmental efficiency can be 
cured among peoples.” 

It is almost humorous to think that these gentlemen dread the de- 
struction of a “sense of local responsibility " which has in many years 
never punished a lyncher. 

Coming next to the clause which forbids the State to deny to any 
person the equal protection of the laws. Can not that denial be made 
as well by inaction as by action; by omission to act as well as by deed; 
by gross negi ence as well as by misfeasance? 

Does not this amendment impose upon the State a duty to protect? 
Must it not pass the laws which give protection, and must it not see 
that those laws are enforced? very. civilized community employs 
policemen to protect its citizens against criminals. If in any State 
or city the protection of the police is not given to one class of citizens, 
if those who attack, kill, or rob them are never arrested or punished, 
if this goes on for years and the community acquie: , though hav- 
ing the power by changing its officers to afford that protection, is not 
the class so treated deprived of the protection to which it is entitlea— 
“the rgo protection of the laws”? 

The Supreme Court has said that an actual discrimination against a 
negro on account of his race by officers intrusted with the duty of 


se- 


carr, pg out the law “is as potential in creating a denial of evel 
oF os R ae dee made by law.” (Tarrana v. Florida, 18: 
8. „at p. 


-) 
The sheriff who does not defend the jail against a mob, the officers 
who do not resist the erg who take a prisoner from their custody, 
knowing in both cases that he will be lynched, 2 him the protection 
and, in the words of Justice Strong, their “ act that of 


This proposition is clearly sustained by the unanimous opinion of 
elegrap 


Under the fourteenth amendment the Federal judicial power can 
redress the wrong done by a State officer misusing the authority of 
the State with which he is clothed. Under such circumstances inquiry 
whether the State has authorized the wrong is irrelevant.” 

The court distinctly overrules the contention that “ the prohibitions 
and guaranties of the amendment are addressed to and control the 
States only in their complete governmental capacity,“ saying, on the 
contrary, that “ the provisions of the amendment, as conclusively fixed 
by previous decisions, are generic in their terms, are addressed. of 
course, to the States, but also to every person, whether natural or 
juridical, who is the repository of State power: By this construction 
the reach of the amendment is shown to coextensive with any exer- 
cise by a State of power in whatever form exerted.” 

It further deals with the proposition that the terms of the four- 
teenth amendment reach only acts done by State officers which are 
within the scope of the power conferred by the State,” and overrules 
it, saying, on the contrary: 

“Here again the settled construction of the amendment is that it 
presupposes the possibility of an abuse by a State officer or repre- 
sentative of the powers possessed and deals with such a contingency. 
It provides, therefore, for a case where one who is in possession of 
State power uses that power to the doing of the wrongs which the 
amendment forbids, even although the consummation of the wrong 
may not be within the powers possessed if the commission of the wrong 
itself is rendered possible or Is efficiently aided by the State authority 
1 in the wrongdoer.” 

Adding: 

“The amendment contemplates the possibility of State officers abus- 
ing the powers lawfully conferred upon them by doing wrongs pro- 
hibited by the amendment.” 

Apply this language to the question whether ‘the 9 protection 
of the laws? is denied to the negroes. If the jailer or officer in charge 
of the victim surrenders him to the lynching mob, and all the officers 
of the State from the governor down take no steps to insure him 
against the mob, or to prosecute the Iynchers, do not these officers 
“use their power“ to deny the protection of the law? What protects 
us all but the laws against crime and their enforcement by the proper 
officers of the law? efusal to enforce is denial of protection. 

The Chief Justice cites from Virginia v. Rives (1 U. S. 318): 

“Tt is doubtless true that a State may act through different agen- 
cies, either by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial authorities: 
and the prohibitions of the amendment extend to all action of the 
State denying equal protection of the laws. whether it be action by 
one of these agencies or by another.” 


Assuming that Congress is satisfied that the occasion exists for the 
exercise of its power to enforce the provisions of the fourtecnth 
appropriate legis 


amendment by “ pp 
lation naturally and reasonabl 


It would be almost equally impracticable to enforce a law provid- 
ing for the punishment of § 


te officials who refuse or neglect to do 
their du 


ty. 

The — 5 remedy is for Con to provide that the officers and 
courts of the United States shall step Into the ber left by the State 
and its officers and 1 that pro ion to which the citizen is en- 
titled and punish all who take from him life, liberty, or -property 
without due process of law. Congress may also, following the 
analo, of those laws which impose upon a city liability for losses 
caw by riots, a punishment almost as old as the common law, make 
the communities which tolerate orang responsible in damages, 
and these are the remedies which ngress has deemed 8 
1 1 argument under the fourteenth amendment may stated 

riefly. 

Congress by the express language of the amendment is given power 
to enforce it. 

Whether at any given time the occasion exists for the exercise of 
that poner is a question of fact, and Congress has the right to de- 
cide that question. Who but Con can decide it? No court can 
ad such an issue and decide whether or not Congress 2 oa to legislate. 
The passage of a law is a decision by Congress that the occasion for 
1 “hich h tu t riate legislation, has 

ongress, which has the power to pass appropriate le on, 
the power to decide what legislation i appropriate. 

In Virginia v. Rives (100 U, S. at p. 318) the court says: 

“ Congress, by virtue of the fifth section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, may enforce the prohibitions whenever they are disregarded 
5 either the legislative, the executive, or the judicial de 
of the State. The mode of enforcement Is left to its discretion.” 

In the Cruikshank case (92 U. 8. pp. 552, 553) Chief Justice White 


says: 

Wine fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from depriving any 
person of life, liberty, or ApS g without due process of law; but 
this adds nothing to the rights of one citizen as against another. It 
2 furnishes an additional guaranty against any encroachment by 
the States upon the fundamental rights which belong to every citizen 
us a member of society.” 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in First Woods Circuit Court Reports, page 
815, in the Cruikshank case said: 

“Tt seems to be firmly established by the unanimous opinion of 
the judges in the aboye-quoted case that Congress has power to en- 
force by appropriate legislation every right and privilege given or 
131 by the Constitution. The method of enforcement, or the 
egislation appropriate to that end, will depend upon the character of 
the right conferred. It my, be by the establishment of regulations 
for attaining the object of the rig t, the imposition of penalties for 
its violation, or the institution of judicial procedure for its vindica- 
tion when assailed or when ignored by the State courts, or it may be 
by all of these together. One method of enforcement may be applicable 
to one fundamental right and not 8 to another.“ 

n Logan r. United States (144 U. S. 263 at p. 293) Mr. Justice 
Gray, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“The whole sco and effect of this series of decisions is that, 
while certain fundamental rights, recognized and declared but not 
granted or created, in some of the amendments to the Constitution, 
ure thereby guaranteed only against violation or abridgment by the 
United States, or by the States, as the case may be, and can not 
therefore be affirmatively enforced by Congress against unlawful acts 
of individuals; yet that every right created by, arising under, or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United States may be protected 
and enforced by Congress by such means and in such manner as 
Congress, in the exercise of the correlative duty of protection, or of 
the legislative pawey conferred upon it by the Constitution, may in 
8 n eem most eligible and best adapted to attain the 
object.” 

On page 294: 

“Any government which has wer to indict, try, and punish for 
crime, and to arrest the ac and hold them in safekeeping until 
trial, must have the power and the — f to protect inst unlawful 
interference its prisoners so held, as wel] as its executive and judicial 
officers charged with keeping and trying them.” 

THE PEACE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Another source of the power to legislate is found in the doctrine 
that there is a peace of the United States which Congress has the 
right to maintain. 

The doctrine is well stated by Mr. Justice Bradley in Ex parte 
Siebold (100 U. S. 371, 894): 

“Somewhat akin to the argument which has been considered is the 
objection that the deputy marshals authorized by the act of Congress 
to be created and to attend the elections are authorized to keep the 
peace; and that his is a duty which belongs to the State authorities 


alone. It is argued that the preservation of peace and good order in 
society is not within the powers confided to the Government of the 
United States, but belongs exclusively to the States. Here, again, 


we are met with the 2 that the vernment of the United States 
does not rest upon the soll and territory of the country. We think 
that this theory is founded on an entire misconception of the nature 
and powers of that Government. We hold it to be an incontrovertible 
principle that the Government of the United States may, by means of 
physica force, exercised through its official agents, execute on every 
‘oot of American soil the powers and functions that belong to it. 
This necessarily involves the wer to command o ence to its 
laws, and hence the wer to keep the peace to that extent. This 
power to enforce its laws and to execute its functions in all places 
does not derogate from the power of the State to execute its laws 
at the same time and in the same places. The one does not exclude 
the other, except where both can not be executed at the same time. 
In that case the words of the Constitution itself show which is to 
yield. This Constitution and all laws which shall be made in pur- 
guance thereof 2 shall be the supreme law of the land.“ 


“The United States must execute them on the land as well as on 
the sea on things as well as on persons. And, to do this, it must 
necessarily have power to command obedience, preserve order, and 
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keep the peace; and no person or power in this land 
to resist or question its authority, so long as it keeps 8 
bounds of its jurisdiction.” 
in in Tennessee v. Davis (100 U. S. 257, p. 262) the court, 
ng through Mr. Justice Strong, said: 

“The United States is a Government with authority extending over 
the whole territory of the Union, actin, a the States and the 
people of the States. While it is limited 
so far as its sovereignty extends it is supreme. No State government 
can exclude it from the exercise of any authority pontra, — it 
by the Constitution ; obstruet its authorized officers against its will; 
or withhold from it for a moment the 8 of any pa eg which 
that instrument has committed to 

The leading case is In re Neagle 485 U. S.) and the a sE of ae 
court by Mr. Justice Miller wi the authorities cited is 

There Neagle in California had killed a man. He claimed erg he 
was acting as the duly appointed guard of Mr. Justice Field then on 
his way to hold court, that the man whom 2 killed was threaten- 
ing Justice Field’s life, and he killed him in the discharge of his duty 
as guardian to defend © judge. The offense was a common-law 
offense committed in California. and Neagle was indicted in that 
State, whose courts were competent to try him. He was taken by 
ha corpus 3 ae the Federal court from the custody of ~ 
State 8 and discharged, and this action was upheld by 

reme 
t Etuate aai is x ace of the United States, it exists not only for the 
n the discharge of his but for the American 
cities, — is murdered or robbed in violation of the fundamental 
rights which are secured 8 every citizen. 
ae v. Nickles (104 U. S. 444) is a ease very much in point. 
Nr are thus stated by Mr. Justice Miller in the Neagle case 
(138 U. S. p. 65-66) : 

“That was a case in which a class of men ap ted by local land 
Sacre ye instructions from the Seeretary of the Interior, havin, 
found — 1 of this near} cut down from the forests o 
the United tu tes lying where it was cut, seized it. The 
tion of the title to this property coming in controversy between Wells 
and Nickles, it became essential to inquire into the authority of these 
timber agents of the Government thus to seize the timber cut by 
tres s on its lands. 

he court said: * The effort we have made to ascertain and fix the 
authority of these timber agents by any positive provision of law has 
been unsuccessful." But the court, notwithstanding there was no spe- 
cial statute for it, held that the "Department of the Interior, Giga | 
under the idea of protecting from depredation timber on the lands 
the Government, had gradually come to assert the right to seize what 
is cut and taken away from them wherever it can traced, and in 
aido of this the registers and receivers of the land office had, by instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of the Interior, been constituted seente of the 
United States for these purposes, with power to appoint 2 agents 
under themselves. And the court upheld the authority of the ose 
tary of the Interior to make these es and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the public lands.” 

ipee oe can doubt that 9 could exercise the authority which 

t case was conceded ty a Cabinet officer. It could pass a law to 

protect the timbér which belongs to the United States and to punish 

he thief who should steal it. It could de this notwithstanding theft 
was an offense under the laws of the State where the timber was cut, 
because the United States has the right to protect its perty its 
own officers and its own courts. It can not be left to, depend 
officers and State 3 who may sympathize with 
citizens sparen ee vernment. State courts and their juries could 
not have i to enforce the fugitive slave law, 

Has the Gaited States a right to protect a tree and no ri 
tect a man? Has it no interest in one-fifth of its people, mage eee 
soldiers, actual ta ers, men and women, the best asset that a 
nation can have? e should be slow to admit that a tree is more 
3 to the United States than an American ci 

us ign ek that this question had arisen before the Civil War 
white these ed citizens were slaves and therefore Peery. that in 
building a fort or other public work the Gavernmen) tracted 
with a slave owner to furnish slave — 115 that some labor organiza- 
tion anxious to discour: 


P urts, 
though all t at 2 dohe was criminal under ne State laws? Were 
negroes as slaves entitled to protection which is denied to them as 
freemen, or would such a law have been only —— the 
attack interfered with work prosecuted by the United States? 

Must we admit that ted Sta is more sacred in our country than 
human life; that the U. States can protect its officers and not its 
citizens against murder robbery; that there is a peace of the 
United States for the ing or the marshal and none for the private 
citizen? Under imperial Rome the cry “I am a Roman citizen“ was a 
rong 288 wrong wherever the eagles of Rome were flying. Shall 

I am an American citizen” uttered by an American ae Mexico 
bring an the power of the country to his aid. but uttered in Georgia 
— Fax deaf ears? The answer to this question is in the hands of the 

na 
THE FIFTH AMENDMENT. 


But there is yet a third source of power. 

Suppose that in order sa give Cengress a power to protect our citi- 
gens which no one could question we should decide to amend our Con- 
aay at and should adopt t the broad form of the thirteenth amend- 
ment: 

Neither slave nor involuntary servitude * * * shall 
within the United States or any place subject to their 1 1 = aap 

Could we use better language to effect our purpose than this? 

“ No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” 

Those words would assure this fundamental right to every person 
under the protection of the 5 

But those words are already in the Constitution, introduced by the 
fifth amendment. 

It is answered that the first 10 amendments were passed to protect 
the citizen against abuse by the Federal Government and must be con- 
strued merely as limitations and not ss grants of power. 

It is true that this has been held by the Supreme Court in a series 
of cases, but that court has frequenily overrnled its own decisions, 
and no rule not required by the very words of the instrument can pre- 
vail a st the demand of 10.000,000 citizens for the protection of 
their rest rights, 


It is doubtless true that the fear of abuse by the General Govern- 
ment Ted to the adoption of the 10 amendments, but while the first in 
terms limits the power of Congress, the fifth contains no such langua anguage 
and is rather an assertion of fundamental rights belonging to every 
citizen of the new Nation. There was no reason wa these should be 
protected e e the Federal Government and be left at the mercy of 
the States. A fear led the people to legislate, but their 3 
must be interpreted by its words. The courts have again and aga 
refused to rhen ft an act by its purpose, as disclosed by words pesn 
in debate when it was passed, and have insisted that its meaning is to 
be found in its janguage—“ within the four corners of the instrument.” 

If we are poing to interpret the language of an instrument by the 
purposes of t who framed it, Jet us remember for what the Ameri- 
can Revolution was fought and our nmment was founded. In 

frem which we desired to be separated, it has been well said 
that King, Lords, Commons, and all the powers of the State existed 
to get 12 men into the jury box; in other words, to make sure that no 
man was deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law. Our fathers, who resisted what they considered the “ tyranny 
o land, who in their Declaration of Independence recited the in- 
ahlenable rights 8 they fought to secure, and who framed the Con- 
stitution in order to establish a government under which those rights 
would be safe, y did not intend that their Constitution should 
be . So as to take from their Government the power to pro- 
tect its own citizens in the enjoyment of those rights. 

The people who after the Civil War made th colored fellow men 
their fellow citizens, and passed the thirteenth, fourteenth, and tif- 
teenth 88 to secure their rights as citizens agai gainst 2 


ced Mr. Justice Story 
in 4188 — gn p — tee (16 peros e Hood — 
ow, are we te e language o 

true answer is, In such @ manner as, 9 with the Bei 
shall fully — completely effectuate the whole — — of it. If by 
one mode of interpretation the right must become shadowy and unsub- 
stantial and withont any remedia wer adequate to the en a by 
another mode it will attain its bes end and secure its man pur- 
pose, it would seem upon of reasoning absolutely — bie 
that the latter ought prevail. ito court of Justice can be authorized 
so to construe any clause of the Constitution as to defeat its obvious 
ends when another construction beter accordant with the words and 
sense thereof will enforce and prot them.” 

The sound rule is that the tention must be found in the words of 
the instrument. 32 fifth amendment contains not a word which 
makes its lan, merely a age eam oe in the power of the Federal 
Government. It ieclares broadest terms that under the Consti- 
boar No person shall be . —.— of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” It is a statement of mental rights 
——— to avery rson under our flag and an assurance to those 
sao wona tizens. Its language is clear and should be given 

‘ect. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of those who rey and N 
the ‘amendment is to prevent, can anyone doubt that the Dyer b 
carries out the purpose of the fourteenth amendment? 

But it i. said that Congress is not given power to enforce the funda- 
mental rights of our citizens. It is well settled that an express grant 
8 2. Justice B diesel First Wood cay it Court Report: 314, 

ustice Bradley, in Firs s Circu our s, page 
g with the Cruikshank 7 — said 


the citizen is conferred or Sane the pabi — ——— (eontained in Are. 
I, sec. 8, par. 18) to make all laws sitemap? Dore and proper for — 2 
into forego pow and wers vested by 
this Constitution in volt Government of the United tates or any de- 
partment or officer th 

In Strauder v. West Vitus (100 U. S. 310. 311) the language is: 

“A right or an immunity, whether created by the Constitution or 
only guaranteed 43 it, even “without any express delegation of power, 


may be tected C 
5o oe ited States v. Reese (92 U. S. 214) it was said by the Chief 


Jus 

* 1215 and immunities created by or dependent 52 mae oe 
tion o the United Sta a ro can be A pica gn by Congr form and 
manner o 


. as M in the” legitimate 
exercise of its Piegisiative d tion shall provide. These may be 
varied to meet the ties of the particular right to be protected.” 

The citizen of the United States is entitled to protection from the 
Government to which he owes allegiance. The two are inseparable. 
The essential rights of the citizen, assured by the Constitution. — 
be supported by the Government which the Constitution created to do 
the Nation's work and to enforce and insure the rights of its citizens. 


THE CASES RELIED ON BY THE OPPONENTS OF THE BILL. 


Let us now consider the lan of the Supreme Court in the cases 
which ace relied upon to defeat this e nea are gathered in 
the RAFE of 1 v. Bowman (190 U. S., p. et seq.). Ex parte 

ia has been discussed already. 
n United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 542 at p. 553) the court 


say 

Wine equality of the rights of citizens is a principle of republican- 
ism. Every republican government fs in melt bound to protect all its 
citizens in the enjoyment of alge principle, if within its power. t 
duty was originally assumed by the States, and it still remains there. 
The only obligation resting upon the United States is to see that the 
States KÀ not deny the right. This the amendment guarantees, but no 
more. The power of the National Government is limited fo the en- 
forcement of this guaranty.” 

8 the right of Congress to act when the States“ deny 
ee 

In the Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3. at p. 13): 

* Until some State law has been passed or some State action through 
its officers or agents bas been taken adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be 5 by the fourteenth amendment, no legislation of 
the United States under said amendment. nor any proceeding under 


such lestslation, can be called into activity, for the prohibitions of the 
amendment are against State laws and acts done under State authority. 
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rovided in advance to meet 
be adapted to the mischief 


Of course, legislation may and should be 
the exigency when it arises, but it shoul 
and pe which the amendment was intended to provide against, and 


that is State laws or State action of some kind adverse to the rights 
of the citizen secured by the amendment. The legislation 
which Congress is authorized. to adopt in this behalf is not neral 
legislation upon the rights of the citizen, but corrective legislation ; 
that is, such as may be necessary and proper for counteracting such 
laws as the State may adopt or enforce, and which by the amendment 
they are eee rom making or enforcing.” 

gain this recognizes that Con may act when some State action 
penta its officers or agents has n taken adverse to the rights to the 
citizen. J 

Decided by a divided court and dealing with “ civil rights,“ so called, 
not fundamental right like the right to life and liberty and due process 
of law, the authority of this case is weakened. The statement that 
“the prohibitions of the amendment are against State laws and acts 
done under State authority” is overruled by Home Insurance Co. v. 
Los Angeles (supra). 

This is true also af the statement that the legislation which 0 
may adopt is only such as may be proper for counteracting such laws 
as the States may adopt or enforce.” 1 

“The denial of the rights given by the fourteenth amendment need 
not v by legislation.” (Mr. Justice Holmes, in Saunders v. Shaw, 
supra. 

Jnited States v. Harris (106 U. S. 629-639) : 

“ When the State has been guilty of no violation of its provisions; 
when it has not made or enforced any law abridging the privile or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; when no one of its depart- 
ments has deprived any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law or denied to any person within its jur ction the equal 
protection of the laws; when, on the contrary, the laws of the State, 
as enacted by its legislative and construed by its judicial and adminis- 
tered by its executive departments, reco; and protect the rights of 
all persons, the amendment imposes no duty and confers no power 
upon Congress.” 

But where these conditions do not exist Congress must act. 

Ex parte Virginia recognizes the officers or hes by whom the 
powers of the State are exercised as the State, and provides that they 
shall not deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

United States v. Cruikshank holds that the obligation which rests on 
the United States is to see that the States do not deny the right of the 
citizens to the enjoyment of fundamental rights, that the equality of 
the rights of citizens is a principle of republicanism, that every part 
of the Government is bound to potone its citizens in these rights, and 
that the power of the National Government extends to the enforcement 
of this e 

In the Civil Rights cases the court recognizes the fact that legisla- 
tion may and should be provided in advance to meet the exigency when 
it arises, but it should eo ogre to the mischief or wrong which it 
was intended to provide against; that is, State laws or State action of 
— kind adverse to the rights of the citizens secured by the amend- 
ment. 

United States v. Harris holds that the Con can not act when no 
one of the departments of the State has denied to any person within its 

urisdiction the equal protection of the laws, but where such denial 
as taken place it can act. 

All these cases recognize that conditions may arise which will render 
nate by 5 necessary to enforce the guaranty of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

To hold otherwise is to strike out entirely the grant of power in the 
amendment itself. 

We have in hundreds of cases the executive officers of the State, the 
persons who are in jon of suspected persons and charged with 
the duty of securing for them due process of law, surrendering to the 
mob these persons, making no effort to hold the jail against attack or 
to defend the prisoners from being taken out of their custody, although 
it must be perfectly apparent to them that the purposes of the mob 
is to lynch the pee without due process of law. These officers are 
the agents of the State by which its yaw is exercised, and by tbeir 
acts toward these accu persons and the mob they deny their pris- 
oners the equal protection of the law, and when their action is ratified 
by their higher officers and ey all the people of the State, it is clear 
: at the State has denied to these citizens the equal protection of the 


aws. 

Unless Congress has power to deal with this situation, if it can not 
remedy the abuses which have gone unchecked for a generation and 
more, the manifest intent of the fourteenth amendment is defeated en- 
tirely, and by refusing to pass this law either as it stands, or amended 
if amendment is needed, Congress says to the colored people of this 
country, We are powerless to aid ro and can hold out no hope that 
we can ever help you. Alone of all the citizens of the United States, 
you may be deprived of life, liberty, or property whenever a mob of 
white men chooses to murder or rob you.” hould the Constitution of 
the United States be so interpreted as to justify this conclusion? 

The Supreme Court has never sustained such an interpretation, and 
in my judgment never will. 

It would seem clear in any event that Congress should not refuse to 
do its duty because of the fear that the Supreme Court might not agree 
with it as to the necessity and legality of the act which the House of 
Representatives has passed. The distinction between the cases which 
have hitherto been presented to the court and this case is very clear, 
and if Congress errs the Supreme Court will have the pore to correct 
the error, but if Congress refuses to act it is responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the infamous practice which the bill is framed to stop. 

MOORFIELD STOREY. 

The following is a brief prepared by Mr. Herbert K. Stockton, of 
New York, and submitted to Senator Ronan, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee having the bill under consideration: 

BRIEF oF HERBERT K. STOCKTON ON THE DYER ANTILYNCHING BILL. 

New Tonk, June 5, 1922. 
Hon. Wa. E. 


BORAH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR BORAH : I have studied with the keenest interest 
the Dyer bill (H. R. 13), the decision to which you directed me in your 
letter of May 12 and other decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as 
Mr. Moorfield Storey’s brief in support of the bill. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
tutional, and I will state briefly why I think so, as m 
somewhat different empbasis from . Storey’s; and 
why I think the bill should be reported out (with 


er bill is probably consti- 
reasons bear a 
will also state 
y changed 


slight! 


wording) and passed, eyen though you may feel that its constitution- 
ality is not a matter of certainty. 

In view of the many judicial interpretations the Constitution and its 
amendments have received, it may be well to begin by clearing away 
certain lines of decisions which might at first sight be thought fatal 
to the 1 law, but which I think can be shown to be irrelevant. 
It must first be observed that— 

(I) The Dyer bill rests, or should rest, squarely and solely on a sin- 
le clause of section 1 of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
on, which reads: “Nor shall any State * deny to any person 

within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

1 hope to show later that the proposed law is within the scope of 
this provision and its supplementary section 5, which empowers the 
Congress to enforce the provision quoted by appropriate legislation. 
Meanwhile it helps clear the issue to note that— 

a) The Dyer bill does not invoke the rights of the citizens of the 
United States as distinct from the citizen of the individual State. 

Therefore the line of decisions culminating in the Bisbee deportation 
cases, United States v. Wheeler (254 U. S. 281), has no application, 
It would be futile, it seems to me, to base an antilynching law on the 
constitutional rights of the citizen of the United States in view of that 
decision. Though not appearing in the statement of facts, I am told 
the county authorities were part of the armed mob which seized the 
United States citizen in question, because they were members of the 
I. W. W., locked them in box cars, and ran them out of Arizona into 
New Mexico. Mr. Chief Justice White, after stating that the court 
below had quashed the indictment on the ground that no power had 
been delegated by the Constitution to the United States to forbid and 
punish the wrongful acts complained of, as the right to do so was 
exclusively within the authority reserved by the strument to the 
several States, cited Corfield v. Coryell (4 Wash. C. C. 371); Slaughter- 
house cases (16 Wall. 36); Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall. 168); Ward v. 
Maryland (12 Wall. 418), and on the strength of these cases affirmed 
the judgment of the court below, observing at pas 298: 

* * No basis is afforded for contending that a wrongful pre- 
vention by an individual of the enjoyment by a citizen of one State in 
another of rights possessed in that State by its own citizens was a 
violation of a right afforded by the Constitution. This is the necessary 
result of article 4, section 2, which reserves to the several States au- 
thority over the subject, limited by the restriction against State dis- 
criminatory action, hence excluding Federal authority except where 
invoked to enforce the limitation, which is not here the ease. 7 
A conclusion expressly sustained by the ruling in United States v. 
106 U. S. 629, 645), to the effect that the second section of 
„ like the fourteenth amendment, is directed alone against 
State action.” 

See also United States v. Harris (106 U. S. 629); James v. Bowman 
(190 U. S. 127). 

It is to be noted from this quotation and from these cases (1) that 
in United States v. Wheeler the Federal authority to enforce the limi- 
tation on the States (e. 55 against 3 ual protection) was not 
invoked as it is invoked by the Dyer bill, and (2) that the Dyer bill, 
to be constitutional, must be shown to be “ directed alone against State 
action,“ as I hope to show that it is directed. By the same course of 
reasoning we must also put aside such cases as Logan v. United States 
(144 U. S. 263), where lynchers of a United States marshal's prisoners 
were held to be subject to Federal indictment. That case involved the 
rights of a citizen of the United States, and this fact gave the Federal 
Government power to act directly upon individuals as distinguished 
from the State. 

b) The Dyer bill does not invoke the power of the United States to 
enforce the thirteenth amendment, which prohibits slavery and inyolun- 
tary servitude. 

Accordingly, we can eliminate such cases as Hodges v. United States 
(203 U. 8. 1), where it was held that the Federal Government could 
not by legislation act against persons intimidating negroes from working 
for wages. This decision was placed on the ground that inability to 
contract was not an essential element of slavery. Also we can disregard 
the Slaughterhouse cases and the Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3), in 
so far as they deal with the thirteenth amendment. On the authority 
of Hodges v. United States, the Supreme Court, in United States v. 
Powell, defeated an attempt of Congress to deal with individual 
lynchers. It is_to be noted, however, that the indictment of the 
lynchers in the Federal court was under sections 5508, 5509, Revised 

tatutes, prohibiting conspiracy to injure a citizen in his enjoyment of 
rights secured to him by the Constitution. The court in the Hodges 
case said, by Mr. Justice Brewer (p: 14): 

“That prior to the three post bellum amendments to the Constitution 
the National Government had no jurisdiction over a wrong like that 
charged in this indictment is conceded ; that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments do not justify the legislation is also beyond dispute, for 
they, as repeatedly held, are restrictions upon State action, and no 
action on the part of the State is complained of.” 

We are thus brought squarely to the question, Do the provisions of 
the — mat aim to reach the lynching evil by acting on individuals 
or on States 

(II) The proposed law constitutes appropriate Federal action under 
the fourteenth amendment to prevent the individual State from denying 
to persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws. 

We find the solid ground of fact under our feet at once when we 
regard the proposed law from this angle, for the States in fact do not 
give equal protection. t 

You know and I know, everybody, even the individual members of 
the Supreme Court know, that the victims of lynching mobs do not 
get the equal protection of the State's laws, that State and county 
officials do not try to prevent this crime as they try to prevent other 
crimes, that they do not try to punish this crime as they try to ponm 
other es. This is susceptible of overwhelmingly convincing demon- 
stration. And it is of the greatest importance, in my estimation, that 
a strong record, showing in graphic detail the unequal protection 
afforded the victims of lynching mobs, should be made before the com- 
mittee which has the bill under consideration, or in whatever place and 
manner is appropriato, so that this record can be brought before the 
Supreme Court when it passes on the constitutionality of the law. 

It is worth noting in passing that it is in accord with the funda- 
mental purpose of this amendment for the Federal Government to take 
action to insure the negroes particularly equal protection. Their puent 
was the cause of the amendment being adopted; their plight now the 
occasion of this legislation. 

But is such 8 as the negroes suffer in connection with 
lynchings the denial of equal protection by the States which the Con- 
stitution prohibits? To anticipate such an objection we should next ob- 
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arse that inequality in administration is a denial of equal protection 
of the laws. 

It hardly seems possible to make any definition which more exactly 
fits the existing conditions with respect to lynchings than the con- 
stitutional phrase * deny the equal protection of the laws.” It is clear 
that this must not be taken to mean only the passage of discriminating 
statutes or ordinances. ‘The language of the provision we rely on is 
sharply distinct from the language of the preceding provision against 
discriminating legislation, which is that “no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities,” etc. ; 
not to deny that equal protection of laws imports not ony an obligation 
to make no laws which discriminate but 8 an obligation to en- 
force all State laws in existence, so that all persons within the juris- 
diction of the State enjoy equal protection from them. But the Supreme 
Court has said this very exactly: 

“The denial of rights given by the fourteenth amendment need not 
be by legislation.” (Saunders v. Shaw, 244 U. S. 317, p. 320). 

So, in Tarrance v. Florida (188 U. 8. 519), Mr. Justice Brewer said, 
page 520 (the italics are mie 25 

The contention of plaintiffs in error is that they were denied the 
equal 8 of the laws by reason of an actual discrimination 
against their race. The law of the State is not challenged but its ad- 
ministration is complained of.. As said by their counsel: 

“* We do not contend that the colored men are discriminated against 
by any law of the State in the selection of names for jury duty, nor 
do we contend that a negro being tried for a criminal offense is en- 
titled to a sary composed wholly or in part of members of his race, but 
we do claim t when a negro is tried for a criminal offense he is en- 
titled to a jury selected without any discrimination against his race 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and when 
this is not the case he is denied the equal protection of the laws as 
guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

“Such an actual discrimination is as potential in creating a denial 
of equality of rights as a discrimination made by law. But such an 
actnal discrimination is not presumed. It must be proved or admitted. 

Again, in Lick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356), which seems to me 
a decision helpful to the Dyer bill, plaintiff in error titioner for 
writ of habeas corpus below) maintained that the ordinance under 
which he was imprisoned was unconstitutional. The ordinance made it 
unlawful to maintain laundries under certain circumstances “ without 
having first obtained the consent of the board of supervisors.” The 
opinion of the court below (quoted in the statement of facts) contains 
the following significant declaration (at pp. 362 and 363): 

“ If the facts appearing on the face of the ordinance, on the petition 
and return, and admitted in the case, and shown by the notorious 
public and municipai history of the times, indicate a purpose to drive 
out the Chinese laundrymen and not merely to regulate the busi- 
ness for the public safety, does it not disclose a case of violation 
of the provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the National Con- 
stitution * * +? That it dees mean prohibition, as to the Chinese, 
it seems to us must be apparent to every citizen of San Francisco 
who has been here long enough to be familiar with the cause of an 
active and aggressive branch of public opinion and of public notorious 
events. Can a court be blind to what must necessarily be known fo 
every intelligent person in the State?” f 

Mr. Justice Matthews, in delivering the opinion of the court, said 
(pp. 373 and 374) (italics mine): 

„„ © * The facts shown establish an administration directed so 
exclusively against a particular class of persons as to warrant and 

uire the conclusion that, whatever may have been the intent of the 
ordinances as adopted, they are applied by the public authorities 
charged with their administration, and thus representing the State 
itself, with a mind so unequal and oppressive as to amount to a prac- 
tical denial by the State of that sae protection of the laws which 
is secured to the petitioners as to ail other persons, by the broad and 
benign provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution o 
the United States. Though the law itself be fair on its face an 
impartial in appearance, yet if it is applied and administered 
public authority with an evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practi- 
ay to make unjust and illegal discriminating between persons in 
similar circumstances, material to their rights, the denial of equal 
rights is still within the prohibition of the Constitution. This ci- 
ple of interpretation has been sanctioned by this court in Henderson 
t. Mayor of New York (92 U. S. ed Chy Ling v. Freeman (92 U. 
S. 275); Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 339); Neal v. Delaware (103 
U. S. 370); and Som Hing v. Crowley (113 U. S. 702). 


$ * + * * + + 


“The fact of this discrimination is admitted. No reason for it is 
shown, and the conclusion can not be resisted that no reason for it 
exists except hostility to the race and nationality to which the ti- 
tioners belong, and which in the eye of the law is not justified. he 
discrimination is therefore illegal, and the public administration 
which enforces it is a denial of the equal 5 of the laws and 
a violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution.” 

I believe that the Supreme Court will come to adopt the reasoni 
ably expressed by Krekel, D. J., In bis charge to the jury in Unit 
States v. Blackburn (Fed. Cas. No. 14603) : 

“By the equal protection of the laws spoken of in the indictment 
is meant that the ordinary means and appliances which the law has 
provided shall be used and put in operation in all cases of violation 
of law. Hence if the outrages and crimes shown to have been com- 
mitted in the case before you were well known to the community 
at large, and that community and the officers of the law willfully 
failed to employ the means provided by law to ferret out and bring 
to trial the offenders because of the Victims being colored, it is a 
depriving them of the equal protection of the law.” 

aving established that in fact the victims of the lynchings, gener- 
ally negroes, are being denied the equal protection of the laws by the 
States, in the sense contemplated by the fourteenth amendment, we 
next come to the question whether the proposed law is “ appropriate 
legislation’ to enforce the prohibition which the Constitution has 
declared against such denial. We find it settled law that in forcing 
the State to afford the equal protection of the laws the Federal Gov- 
ernment can act directly upon such individuals as are the agents of 
the State, and whose act or neglect constitutes the denial by the State 
of the equal protection. 

This was strikingly exemplified in Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 339 } 
where the petition of J. D. Coles, a county judge of Virginia, for writ 
of habeas corpus was denied and the act under which he was indicted 
for excluding negroes from his ju list was found constitutional. 
The act provided that no citizen otherwise qualified should be dis- 
qualified for jury service on account of race, color, or previous con- 


dition of servitude, and that any officer or other person charged with 
any duty in the selection or summoning of jurors who shall exclude 


or fail to summon any citizen for the cause afo: shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined not 
more than $5,000. 

Mr. Justice Strong says, on page 345, that in Strauder v. West 
Virginia (100 U. S. 303) : 

“We held that immunity from any such discrimination is one of 
the equa rights of all persons, and that any withholding it by a 
State is a denial of the equal protection of the laws within the mean- 
ing of the amendment.” 


The court says further (p. 345) of the fifth section of the amend- 


ment: 

“It is not said that the judicial power of the General Government 
shall extend to enforcing the prohibitions and to protecting the rights 
and immunities granted. It is not said that branch of the Govern- 
ment shall be authorized to declare yoid any action of a State in 
violation of the prohibition. It is the powers of Congress whicn have 
been enlarged. ongress is authorized to enforce the prohibition b. 
appropriate legislation. * * * Whatever legislation is appropri- 
ate—that is, adapted to carry out the objects the amendments have 
in view—whatever tends to enforce submission to the prohibitions 
they contain, and to secure to all persons the enjoyment of perfect 
equality of civil rights and equal protection of the laws against State 
denial or invasion, if not prohibited, is brought within the domain 
of congressional power, ` 

* * * * + + * 


“Tt is said the selection of jurors for her courts and the adminis- 
tration of her laws belong to each State; that they are her rights. 
* * But in exercising her rights, a State can not disregard the 
limitations which the Federal Constitution has applied to her power. 
* + * Nor can she deny to the General Government the right to 
exercise all its granted powers though they nray interfere with the full 
rain pe of rights she would have if those powers had not thus been 
granted. 

“We have said the prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment are 
addressed to the States. * * * A State acts by its legislative, 
its executive, or its judicial authorities. It can act in no other way. 
The constitutional provision, therefore, must mean that no agency 
of the State, or of the officers or agents by whom its powers are 
exerted, shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. Power was given to Congress to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate legislation. Such legislation 
must act upon persons, not upon the abstract thing denominated a 
State, but upon the persons who are the agents of the State in the 
denial of the rights which were intended to be secured. Such is the 
act of March 1, 1875, and we think it was fully authorized by the 
Constitution.” 

As lately as 1912 in Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles 
(227 U. S. 278), Mr. Chief Justice White said, at pages 286 and 287: 

“e è è The provisions of the (fourteenth) amendment as con- 
clusively fixed by previous decisions are generic in their terms, are 
addressed, of course, to the States, but also to every person whether 
natural or judicial who is the repository of State power. 

“e * + The settled construction of the amendment is that 
State officer or 


And at page 296: 

“The immediate and efficient Federal right to enforce the contract 
clause of the Constitution as against those who violate or attempt 
to violate its prohibition, which has always been exerted without 
question, is but typical of the power which exists to enforce the 
guaranties of the fourteenth amendment.” 
> Ihe provisions of the Dyer bill are within the scope of these 
lecisions. 

The bill is entitled “An act to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws.“ 

The definition placed on the lynching mob is an assemblage which 
is UMEERE the State's prerogative to prevent and punish crime. 
I suggest here the alteration of line 5, page 2, “to the citizens of 
the United States by its Constitution“ to read “to persons within 
the jurisdictions of the several States, or to citizens of the United 
States, by the Constitution of the United States,” this in order 
to make it clear that the bill is resting on the principle of equal pro- 
tection and not on the rights of United States citizens. 

Section 2 creates a reasonable presumption of denial of equal pro- 
tection from the State’s failure, neglect, or refusal to provide and 
maintain protection to the life of any person within its jurisdiction 
against a mob"; the presumption does not arise merely from failure 
actually to prevent or punish the taking of life, which might be held 
unreasonable, but from failure to provide and maintain protection. 
It is er to show that the States are providing and maintaining 
this within reasonable human limits, except as to lynching. 

Section 8 acts upon the State or municipal officer in the same 
way that the statute declared constitutional in Ex parte Virginia acted 
on the county judge. The officer is held because 8 him the 
State fails, neglects, or refuses to make all reasonable efforts to pre- 
vent or punish homicide when committed under certain circumstances, 
thereby denying the equal protection of the laws to the victim slain 
under those circumstances, 

There is perhaps more question as to the provision against those 
who so conspire, combine, or confederate with such officer” (lines 
10 to 12, p. 3), but they are conspizing with the State itselt to deny 
the equal protection of its laws. It would be bighhy desirable to have 
such a provision sustained by the Supreme Court; if it should not be 
toi under section 8, would not invalidate any other provision of 

aw. 

Section 4, givin 


the Federal court jurisdiction to prosecute in 
case of a refusal, 


ilure, or inability on the part of State agencies 
to prosecute, constituting a denial of equal protection, should be 
held. constitutional under the opinion of Mr. Justice Strong in Vir- 
ginia v. Rives (100 U. S. 313, at 318) [italics mine]; 

“Congress by virtue of the fifth section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment may enforce the prohibitions wherever they are disregarded by 
either the legislative, the executive, or the judicial department of 
the State. The mode of enforcement Is left to its discretion. Jt may 
secure the right—that is, enforce its recognition—by removing the 
case from a State court in which it is denied into a Federat court 
where it will be acknowledged. Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Removal of cases from State courts into courts of the United 
States has been an acknowledged mode of protecting rights ever 
since the foundation of the Government. Its constitutionality has 
never been seriously doubted.” : 
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Section 5 certainly is desi; to act upon the State and not u 
individuals in the traditional way of imposing a fine on the municipal 
body. If it be said that the power to tax the State subdivision is the 
power to destroy, the answer must be that Congress is authorized by 
the Constitution of the United States to go to such stern measures if 
they are necessary to prevent the denial to a man of the equal pro- 
8 9 hould to shall“ in line 13. 4 

au cha g. * 8 o “ Shall“ e 13, page 4. 
Section 6 can not be complained of if the preceding sections are ap- 
proved. 

Section 7 rid 5 to the Federal authority derived from treaties. 
Sections 8 and 9 are unexceptionable. 

Now, sir, I ans upon you the conclusion that you should not refuse 
to force this bill out of committee and urge its passage with all the 
power at your command merely because neither you nor I can guar- 
antee that the Supreme Court is ing to take the view of this bill 
that I have set forth above. The bill is very ably drawn. It is prob- 
ably the best bill that can be framed under the peculia: artificial 
restrictions of our Constitution. It ought to be held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court: 1 think it is entirely true to say that the court 
can hold the bill constitutional on sound reasoning if it wants to. This 
is a case, therefore, where the problem ought to por squarely up to 
the court; it is not a case of passing the responsibility to the court 
because the legislature does not want to incur the popular odium of 
refusing the remedial statute. 

But look at the matter from a broader point of view. Suppose the 
constitutionality of the act doubtful. The evil is rampant, it is hellish 
In particular instances, it is dangerous to the Nation in its increasing 
threats of race war and mob rule. To cure such a cruel cancer in our 
body politic every curative force should be set in motion. Even if the 
court should make vain your efforts, it is tremendously important that 
the most representative body in the world should go on record as op- 
posing lynching and desiring to stamp it out. At least the lyneher will 
no longer be able to say that the toleration he and his neighbors feel 
for his bloody sport exists also in a Congress which raises no protest- 
ine voice. e need not deceive ourselves that this law, even if up- 
held to the last comma and enforced fearlessly, is going of itself to 
do away with lynching. No law perfectly fulfills its object until the 
public sentiment behind it renders it practically superfluous. The nec- 
essary change of public opinion must perhaps be effected by publicity, 
education, example; possibly by the removal of such fear as may beset 
the whites through agencies such as a State constabulary to insure 
against crimes in sparsely settled districts by blacks against whites as 
well as by whites against blacks; but those are other questions. The 
first step, the step which we are looking now to you to take, is to re- 
port out the Dyer bill and to get it passed by the ate. 

Very respectfully, 
Hzunzar K. STOCKTON. 

The committee has devoted much time and earnest thought to the 
consideration of this bill and has reached the conclusion that as 
amended the bill is constitutional and should pass. That conclusion 
is reached by different eee of reasoning and by reliance on differ- 
ent provisions of the nstitution; but whatever process of reasoning 
is adopted or whatever provisions of the Constitution are relied on, we 
hold t the pro egislation is appropriate legislation to cure 
or prevent the e of acing wherever the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof that evil exists or is committed. 

White or black, “ all persons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject. to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States,” and no State may by affirmative legislative, Judicial, or execu- 
tive action. or by failure, neglect, or 1 to act, deprive any person 
ef life, liberty. or property without due process of law, or deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the agum rotection of the laws. 

A careful and dispassionate study the provisions of this bill as 
amended will, the committee thinks, convince Senators that it is “ ap- 
propriate legislation,” within the 5 of Congress to enact, to 
safeguard and protect those rights to life, liberty, and property which 
are ranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 

e Len legislation is not, and should not be considered, in any 
sense onal. e evil it is designed to cure is not confined to any 
particular section or State, north or south, east or w, This mon- 
strous evil, which is a disgrace to the Nation, we should strive to wipe 
out by a firm and just exercise of every legitimate power conferred 
upon and residing in the Federal Government. 

The pro egislation is not an invasion or subversion of the 
rights of States, nor is it designed to relieve the States from the 

rformanee of their duty to secure to all persons within their several 

ietions equal pro n of the laws; on the contrary, the pro- 
ation is in aid of the several States and will be impartially 
adm red by the people of the several States. 

It is sin hoped and confidently believed that the early passage 
of this bill as amended will have a salutary effect and go far toward 
insuring that “equal protection of the laws,” State and Federal, to 
which “all persons born or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof” are entitied. 

American citizenship is indeed a badge of honer; it should be, and 
this bill seeks to 
citizen, man, woman, and child, native and naturalized, who stands on 
American soil, hedged round and guarded, as they are, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


D. C. DARROCH. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2946) for the relief of D. C. 
Darroch, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 838) thereon. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH introduced a bill (S. 3873) fixing the 
rank of the officer of the United States Army in charge of 
public buildings and grounds, which was read twice by its title 
nnd referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


e it, a shield of protection to every American 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending question. 

The READING CLERK. The pending question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as modified, which is to strike out para- 
graph 1108 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Pan. 1108. Woren fabrics, weighing not more than four ounces per 
— ia yard, wrony or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem: 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 49 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem : Provided, That if the warp of any of the fore- 
going is wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty shall be 

cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I had 
proceeded on yesterday with my discussion in opposition to the 
amendment of the committee to the paragraph up to the point 
where I was about to make a comparison between the rates 
proposed by the Senate committee and the rates named in the 
Underwood law. 


COMPARISON WITH THE EMERGENCY LAW. 


The emergency law provided for a compensatory duty of 45 
cents per pound upon all woolen manufactures, including, of 
course, these dress goods, in addition to the protective duty of 
35 per cent on dress goods, linings, and so forth, and 40 per cent 
on mohair fabrics already imposed in the Underwood law. 
That this compensatory duty of 45 cents per pound, plus the 
Underwood rate of 35 per cent on the main class of goods, 
namely, dress goods, constituted a formidable barrier to impor- 
tations is shown by the fact that importations declined from a 
monthly average of from 125,000 to 150,000 pounds prior to the 
enactment of the emergency law to from one-third to one-half 
of this quantity since the passage of the emergency law. 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNDERWOOD RATE. 


The Underwood rate upon dress goods, linings, and so forth, 
as upon other wool fabrics was 35 per cent, no distinction being 
drawn between dress goods and cloths. Upon mohair fabrics, 
which fall largely in paragraph 1108 of the Senate bill, the 
duty in the Underwood law was 40 per cent, but these are 
relatively unimportant. So far as the protective rates are con- 
cerned, it is apparent that the Senate text raises the duty 40 
per cent on the cheaper dress goods and 55 per cent upon those 
of higher value. 

Was the Underwood protective rate sufficient to cover the 
difference in conversion costs? Attention is called to a table 
in an article entitled “The Tariff Board and Wool’ Legisla- 
tion,“ by William S. Culbertson, House Document No. 50, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. This table derives from 
the findings of the old Tariff Board computations of the dif- 
ference between conversion costs here and in the United King- 
dom on a large number of samples of wool fabrics. On va- 
rious samples that would be included under paragraph 1108 
the ad valorem duties necessary to cover the difference in 
par ari costs here and in the United Kingdom were as 

ollows: 


Name of cloth. 


ference in 
conversion 
cost. 

4 | Women’s cotton ET 2 282 
2 Fancy cotton ah | ai Unk 22.18 
2 Wonen — — 25. 80 
omen's w Serge 38. 33 
15 | Women’s worsted ch — 41.01 
27 | Women’s cheviot............. 38. 23 
10 | Women's all-wool blue serge.. 38.92 
17 | Women’s all-wool sacking .. gg 26.60 


Thus, taking these samples as representative, it is apparent 
that the rate of 35 per cent subsequently enacted into the Un- 
derwood law represented a very liberal average of the ad va- 
lorem duties necessary to cover the difference between conver- 
sion cost here and abroad as indicated in the table above. 

It may, of course, be argued that the great changes in prices 
and labor costs since 1913 have in part invalidated these fig- 
ures. This argument can not be sustained. The fact of the 
matter is that while labor costs have greatly increased both 
here and abroad there is no evidence to be found that the ratio 
of the domestic to the British conversion cost is any larger 
than it was before the war. This matter is discussed in great 
detail in a report issued by the Tariff Commission in 1920, 
entitled “A Survey of the British Wool-Manufacturing In- 
dustry.” 


For instance, on page 76 of this report, it is interesting to 
note the following—referring to the comparison of the manu- 
facturing cost, other than combing and spinning, here and in 
England: À 

For manufacturing proper and dyeing, the data which have as yet 
been secured indicate that the difference in both cases. — 521 
hapa, for fancy cloths, would surely be below the low figure 1911 
(100 per cent) and perhaps as low as from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Nor does a comparison of prices seem to reflect any increased 
advantage to the British manufacturer in the matter of conver- 
sion, as is indicated by the following table and comment thereon 
contained on pages 80 and 81 of the same report: 


Comparative prices of certain por soaks in England and the United 
ates. 


Type of fabric, 
e e ansas pices Gandecassedcaccpuanecnasas $4.90 84.14 
CCC M ⅛ ¼—— bas ces) ees 7 eaeups 5. 50 5.08 
3 len VV o 2 
o! twi t serge.. 
Cotton warp henrietta cane 49 67 
Cotton warp, luster sicilian . - - 734 -90 
Crossbred unfinished worsted. 6.75 450 
Fancy worsted.............. 11,00 5.58 
MRDOY WOMENS § tons odas e 4.25 1. 41 


While there are important irregularities among these 8 
conclusions are possibly warranted. The tendency for Eng and 
American prices to approximate one another, already noted in the case 
of tops and yarns, is here also evident. Even ing allowances for 
minor variations between the estimates of English values and 
actually prevailing, there are obviously cloths of several with 
regard to which no considerable differences of price exist between the 
English and American markets, while in some instances the domestic 
manufacturer re: an advantage. It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection to recall that in a similar, though more comprehensive, com- 
parison made by the Tariff Board in 1911 there was no fabric of which 
the English price was higher than the American, nor, indeed, any 
which came nearer than 20 per cent of the American price. 

Again, the difference in comparative advantage among the several 

pes of cloth is fairly clear. Values in the two markets are much 
closer together in the case of serges and cotton- dress than 
in that of fancy fabrics. With regard to the former, no importation 
is possible, at least over the 35 per cent duty of t resent tariff 
law, but for the latter the present rate is apparently inadequate. Just 
where the dividing line lies and to what extent the domestic production 
of cloths is of the more self-sufficient types could be determined only 
by a wide and thoroughgoing inquiry. 

It is apparent from the foregoing quotation that, at the time 
that this report was written at least, prices did not reflect 
any advantage in labor cost in the British over the domestic 
industry comparable to the very high rates of duty provided in 
paragraph 1108 of this bill. 

In view of this information, the latest and most accurate 
available, how can a protective duty of 50 per cent and 55 per 
cent on the woo! fabrics included in paragraph 1108 be justified? 

Finally, a further criterion of whether a rate of 35 per cent 
is sufficient is provided by the movement of the imports since 
the enactment of the law. 

In the first six months of the calendar year 1914 imports of 
dress goods, linings, and so forth, amounted to 5,987,628 pounds, 
and in the fiscal year 1915 they amounted to 7,797,435 pounds. 

The census does not segregate the lighter-weight fabrics, 
such as dress goods, from the heavier-weight fabrics, such as 
cloths. But, considering that the production of all fabrics in 
1914 was 522,919,228 square yards and in 1919 was 491.961,000 
square yards—equivalent to 298,190,000 pounds—it is quite ap- 
parent that the imports which followed the enactment of the 
Underwood law could not have been a serious handicap to the 
domestic industry. Some idea of the size of our production of 
dress goods is indicated by the 1909 census figures, as shown on 
page 153 of the old Tariff Board’s report. The total production 
of dress goods, linings, and so forth, is shown as 231,399,981 
square yards. On this basis, also, the imports above shown 
were very small. In fact, the imports which followed the en- 
actment of the Underwood law did not increase in anything like 
the proportion which might have been anticipated as a result 
of the material reduction made in the duty. Indeed, consider- 
ing the fact that there is always a holding back of goods in 
anticipation of a reduction of duty, the increase in importations 
was a rather moderate one. In fact, while the quantities of 
dress goods imported under the Payne-Aldrich Act are stated 
partly in square yards and partly in pounds, so that they can 
not be compared with those under the Underwood law, the 
value of the imports in 1914 and 1915 was even smaller than 
in 1909 and 1910, and about the same as in 1911, 
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COMPARISON WITH THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 

The rates on these light-weight fabrics in the Payne-Aldrich 
law were as follows: 

On dress goods, and so forth, containing a cotton warp, the 
rate ranged from 7 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent on 
those falling in the lower bracket to 8 cents per square yard 
plus 55 per cent on those falling in the higher bracket, with 
an additional proviso that any such goods weighing more than 
4 ounces should take the same duty as cloths, less 5 per cent. 

On dress goods, and so forth, not containing a cotton warp, 
the rate ranged from 11 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent 
to 11 cents per square yard plus 55 per cent. 

So far as the protective ad valorem rates are concerned, it 
is apparent that the rates in the Senate bill are substantially 
the same as those in the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, this 
does not mean, necessarily, that the manufacturer would be 
afforded the same amount of protection in this bill as in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, for, as has been previously stated, the old 
Schedule K was loaded with concealed protection in addition to 
the very liberal unconcealed protection which it afforded. In 
fact, the net protection accorded to the manufacturer by the 
Payne-Aldrich law was so absurdly high that it is a small com- 
pliment to the present bill to say that the dress-goods rates 
probably afford a somewhat lower net protection to the manu- 
facturer than did the Payne-Aldrich rates, 

For example, the old Tariff Board report shows that on cot- 
ton-warp dress goods the compensatory duties of 7 and 8 cents 
per square yard—depending upon the value—worked out so that, 
with a duty of 11 cents per pound on grease wool, the compen- 
satory duty of 7 cents per square yard—or 56 cents per pound, 
assuming a 2-ounce cloth—was predicated upon a ratio of 5yr 
pounds of grease wool for each pound of fabric. Even when 
assuming 3 ounces of wool per square yard, the compensation 
was 374 cents per pound—only 6% cents less than 44 cents, the 
maximum compensation on cloth—and when assuming only 
1 ounce of wool the compensation amounted to $1.12 per pound. 
The situation was similar for the cotton-warp goods (upon which 
the compensatory duty was 8 cents per square yard) and for 
dress goods not having a cotton warp. The compensatory rates 
on these latter were predicated upon the assumption of an 
average shrinkage from grease wool to goods ranging all the 
way from 75 per cent on a 4-ounce fabric to 873 per cent on a 2- 
ounce fabric; i. e., they assumed a ratio of grease wool to 
fabric ranging from 4 to 1 and higher. In all of these cases it 
is apparent that the ratios upon which the compensatory duties 
were based were absurd, for the Tariff Board clearly showed 
that even the 4 to 1 ratio was grossly excessive. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that with the concealed protection as here 
shown, in addition to the very high ad valorem duties, no in- 
vasion of our markets by foreign competitors was possible 
not even a faint threat. 

However, when we say that the net protection afforded by 
the Payne-Aldrich law was probably somewhat higher than that 
in the Senate bill, owing to the concealed protection in the com- 
pensatory rates, this does not mean that the total cost to the 
consumer in the present bill will be less, for in reckoning this 
latter we must also consider the compensatory duty neces- 
sitated by the very high duty upon raw wool. So far as the 
consumer is concerned, it matters not whether the benefits of 
the duty—both compensatory and protective—imposed upon 
the fabrics in the clothing which he wears go to the wool- 
grower or to the wool manufacturer. The consequences are 
just the same to him. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE DISCUSSION RELATING TO DRESS GOODS. 

The foregoing discussion clearly shows— f 

First. That the protective rates in the Senate bill are sub- 
stantially the same as in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Second. That the net protection to the manufacturer in the 
Payne-Aldrich law was probably somewhat higher, owing to the 
larger amount of concealed protection in the compensation rates. 

Third. That the protection in the Senate bill is from 40 to 55 
per cent higher than in the Underwood law. 

Fourth. That the rate of 35 per cent in the Underwood law is 
substantially in accord with the average of the rates shown as 
necessary upon dress goods in a very careful analysis of the 
Tariff Board figures prepared by one who is now a member of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Fifth. That there has been no change in the ratio of con- 
version cost here and in the United Kingdom of a character 
which would tend to invalidate the conclusions drawn from the 
earlier investigation. 

Sixth. That the rates named in the Senate amendment. if 
effective, will result in higher prices to the consumer than under 
any previous laws. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah one or two questions for information. 

What is the Treasury Department's interpretation of the 
phrase “wholly or in chief value?” 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The interpretation of the department is that 
an article coming in will fall under the classification of the 
material within the article of chief value. That is, it has to 
be of chief value of wool before it takes the rate provided. for 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does that mean, for instance, that if there 
are several materials, and the wool in it is the material of 
chief value, it takes the wool rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It takes the wool rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Although the aggregate value of the other 
materials might be more than the value of the wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there would have to be 50 per cent or more 
of wool in the fabric. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the difference between the phrase 
“wholly or in chief value” and “component material of chief 
value” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. The component material of chief value would 
be the wool itself. I do not think there is any material differ- 
ence between the two expressions. Sometimes they use one 
and sometimes the other; but the decision of the Treasury De- 
partment is that wherever the words “ wholly or in chief value 
of wool” are used it means that there must be 50 per cent of 
wool in the article, 

Mr. LENROOT. In value? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in quantity. I thought it was the other 
way; I thought it was the value; but the Tariff Commis- 
sion man tells me that it must have 50 per cent or more of 
wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can hardly be. Does the Senator say 
it goes by quantity, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what Iam informed. I always thought 
it went by value. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose 40 per cent of it was silk. Would 
it take the wool duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. So I am infermed, 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not been able to find the Treasury 
decisions upon that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find the definition given in 
the last paragraph of the bill, on page 207. According to that 
definition, if two or more rates of duty are applicable to an 
article, it is dutiable at the highest rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am just informed by one of the experts 
that it is hardly as stated by the Senator from Utah; that, in 
fact, if the total value of the pound is a dollar and 60 cents of 
that is wool, it will take the wool rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I have understood it. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if the chief value was that of the 
silk—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And it was 60 per cent 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not take the wool rate, although 
there might be more wool than silk in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is contrary to what the Senator has 
just stated, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the decision. One of the Tariff 
Commission men told me just a moment ago, before he went 
out—I suppose he has gone for the decision—that it was 
otherwise, but I can not think of it being otherwise than that. 
That is the material of chief value. 

Mr. LENROOT. It ought to be erwies because if the 
fabric comes in worth $1 a pound and the wool in it is worth 
60 cents, then, of course, it ought to take the compensatory 
rate, but if the wool in it is worth 40 cents, it ought not ta 
take this compensatory rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator's attention to 
the definition given on page 207 of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is, of the phrase component material 
of chief value”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The component material of chief value, as 
I understand from the Treasury decisions, might be 85 per cent 
cotton, but If 15 per cent were wool, the wool would then be 
the component material of chief value, and the article would 
take the rate. I certainly hope the words “ wholly or in chief 
value” are not synonymous with the words “ component mate- 
rial of chief value.“ 


Mr. SMOOT. I think there is only one way to construe the 
words “wholly or in chief value of wool,” and I think they 
will be construed that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which way? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is my opinion, and I do not see how they, 
could be construed in any other way, that if there were 40 
per cent wool and 30 per cent cotton and 80 per cent silk, and 
the wool was worth more than 50 per cent of the value of the 
goods, the goods would take the wool rate. I can not see it in 
any other way 

Mr. LENROOT, That would be proper. There is no objec- 
tion to that construction. But that would not be the construc- 
tion of the phrase “component material of chief value.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is “ wholly or in chief value.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand, but the Senator said he 
thought they were synonymous, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they were synonymous, then-a single 
thread of silk would be the component material of chief value, 
if silk were worth more than wool. 

550 SMOOT. If worth more than all of the balance of the 
article. $ 
pan LENROOT. It would not come in under this provision 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not anyhow, under any circumstances 
or conditions. “Component material of chief value” means 
eo e has to be 50 per cent of the value of the 
article. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand that if there is one mate- 
rial of greater value than wool, although it may be 5 per cent 
of the contents of the fabric, then the paragraph would not 
apply? In other words, under the phrase “ component material 
of chief value,” wool must be the material of the highest value, 
no matter how little wool there may be in it? 

Mr. SMOOT, I am told by the Tariff Commission that they 
are exactly the same, and are so construed to-day. I do not see 
how it could be otherwise. 

Mr. LENROOT. There might be about 5 per cent of wool in 
a fabric, and the rest of it cotton, and if the Senator's theory, 
be correct, although the cotton actually in the fabric might be 
worth twice the value of the wool, it would take a compensa- 
tory duty of 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what the Senator just said, 

Mr. SMOOT. If I said any such thing, I did not mean it. 
I think the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think so. If the Senator says that 
the phrase “ component material of chief value” and the phrase 
“wholly or of chief value” are the same, I certainly am right 
in saying that with the words component material of chief 
value” there may be 5 per cent of wool and the rest cotton, 
and it would take the rate, under the phrase “ component ma- 
terial of chief value,” as I have been informed by one of the 
experts that under this phraseology the aggregate value of 
the fabric will be taken into consideration, and if the wool 
in it is worth more than 50 per cent it will take the wool 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, under the words “ wholly or in chief 
value of wool.” 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a different thing from component 
material of chief value.” 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not using those words, and there is a 
dispute, I suppose, between the two officials. We are using the 
words “wholly or in chief value of wool,” and that we agree 


upon, 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope they are not synonymous with “ com- 
ponent material of chief value,” as I understand the decisions, 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall telephone to the commission and find 
out if they have any decision there, and ask them to send me a 
copy of it they have one. 

Mr. LENROOT. If there were a fabric with 5 per cent wool 
and all the rest of the fabric cheaper material, the committee 
did not intend to have that take the wool rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and of course it would not, because we use 
the words “ wholly or of chief value.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there can not be any mistake 
about the meaning of these words. They are based upon value; 
they are not based on quantity of the material put in, but on 
the value of the goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was troubled with the thought whether, 


if wool were the most valuable material in the article, it would 
take the wool rate. The other construction would be that if 
the wool in it were worth more than all the rest of the ma- 
terial, then it would take the wool rate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have sent the expert to telephone to the cloth would take the compensatory rate of practically all-wool 


department to see if they have any written decision upon the 
question. But the Senator and I agree as to the wording used 
in this schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will agree that if the Treasury 
decision should not be clear on it, in conference it will be made 
clear that it is based upon the aggregate quantity, the wool 
being more valuable than all other materials contained. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Utah in his last 
statement is absolutely correct. I think we have always under- 
steed, and the departments have always held, that where the 
words “ chief value“ are used, as in this bill, they meant if the 
wool or other material in the article was of greater value than 
the ‘other: contents 

Mr. SMOOT. All the other contents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it took the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there is any 
doubt about it, after receiving word from the commission, I 
will ask unanimous consent that it be changed; but I am quite 
sure there will be no question about it. 

Mr. SUMMONS. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, at this point, to another circumstance 
which I think of very great importance in connection with the 
“of chief value“ provision. It is a common thing for cloths 
to be made of part wool and part cotton, “fifty-fifty,” as we 
say. Those are sold as woolen goods. They are woolen goods, 
in the sense that the wool in them is of greater value than the 
cotton, and under the language of this bill the duty would 
apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty does not apply, be- 
cause we only give 40 cents on that instead of 49. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The duty does apply, but is adjusted and 
regulated to some extent, to a very slight extent, however, by 
the cost of the article, 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were half cotton, of course there 
would be a hidden protection on account of the weight. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is impossible. If it were 50-50, as the 
Senator says, it would fall under the 40-cent rate instead of 
the 49-cent rate, and that is midway between the 33 and the 
49 cent rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were half wool, of course; under this 
rute of 40 cents, it is assumed that 1 pounds of wool was 
required. So, whenever the cotton in the article would rise 
above nine thirty-thirds of the total weight, there would be a 
hidden protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it went over 25 per cent, or one-quarter of 
the 33 cents, which is 81, that would be true. But there is 
no such case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised that it is possible to make a 
cloth with 333 per cent wool and the balance of other fiber, 
like cotton, in which wool would be the chief element. Of 
course, that would be a very fine grade of wool in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you put 66% per cent cotton in the cloth, 
you would not find very much wool in it, and you would never 
sell it to any people in the world as woolen goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether you would or not. 
You would probably sell it as part wool and as part cotton. 
The price would probably be reduced on account of the fact 
that there was so much cotton in it. But certain grades of 
wool are mixed with certain grades of cotton in the proportion 
of 1 to 2, where the wool would be of more value. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take a case where wool is worth $1 a 
pound and cotton is worth 20 cents a pound. Two-thirds of 
the fabric in weight might be cotton, and yet the article would 
take the wool compensatory duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But no manufacturer is ever going to spoil his 
goods so that he could not get anything out of the wool at all. 
If you took a blanket with cotton in it—I do not mean the 
warp, because that is taken care of, but I mean filling—and 
tried to wash that blanket, you would see whether. there was 
any wool in it or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true. Quite often during 
my life I have found that we buy things as wool, but when we 
wash them we find they are of something else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You do not find it out until you buy them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No manufacturer is going to try to build a 
reputation in that manner, when he knows that if he does 
that kind of thing he can not make a second sale. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think you will find that a great many 
goods on the market which are sold as woolen goods contain 
less than 50 per cent wool. The other ingredients may not. be 
altogether cotton, but of some other fiber. In that ¢ase the 


goods, only reduced somewhat by the value of the cloth. 


In many instances it is reduced slightly. In the case of 
these “fifty-fifty ” goods the reduction in the cloth is but 
slight, because it is a very rare thing that you get all wool 
goods in this country. Where the cost is reduced only slightly 
the manufacturer would get a compensatory duty upon a 
pound of wool, whereas there was not a pound of wool in the 
cloth, but only half a pound, so you certainly would have con- 
cealed protection there. Upon a half a pound of wool he would 
be getting at the rate of 66 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have some illustrations of that kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is only modified by the price of the 
cloth, and I say that modification is not sufficient to make up 
the difference which would grow out of the duty in case only 
one-half of it is wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is all wool it is 49 cents, and we give a 
compensatory duty of only 40 cents. There is a difference be- 
tween, the 33 cents and the 40 cents of only 7 cents instead of a 
difference between 33 and 49, which is 16. That is mere than 
50 per cent of the compensatory duty on the cloth above the 
scoured wool, upon that priced goods. I arrive at that figure 
because I know just about what will happen in making that 
class of goods under normal conditions. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not deny that in this 
schedule there is concealed protection; I do not mean inten- 
tionally so, but inevitably so. 

Mr. SMOOT. In practice I do not know where it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think I shall be able to convince the 
Senator with reference to that.point before I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what kind of goods it is in 
practice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator just stated that if it is all 
wool it gets 49 cents and if it is not all wool it gets 40 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on goods of a certain price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose it is not all wool, but there is enough 
wool to get a duty. Suppose it is 50 per cent wool, the com- 
pensatory duty is reduced to 40 cents instead of 49 cents, so 
that by reason of the fact that there is 50 per cent of it cotton 
we would have to reduce the duty only 9 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not be 50 per cent cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, if it is all wool it is en- 
titled to 49 cents, but if half of it is wool and half of it is 
cotton it is entitled to 40 cents. Is it not perfectly clear that it 
is 40 cents in.that case for half a pound of weol? 2 

Mr. LENROOT. I have an Illustration right here that comes 
very near to the illustration stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina. I hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Dale, editor 
of Textiles, in which he incloses and permits me to use an 
editorial appearing in that magazine this month. It is on the 
question of hidden protection; and when I-say “hidden pro- 
tection” I do not use it in the sense of criticizing the com- 
mittee, because with the scheme or plan which the committee 
has adopted in the bill, if it is to give à proper compensatory 
protection where it is all pure wool, hidden protection on this 
plan necessarily results where a part of it is wool.and would 
still take the full wool compensatory duty. 

Mr. Dale gives this illustration as to suitings, 54 inches, 14 
ounces. Those would not come under the pending paragraph, 
of course; they would come under the next paragraph, but the 
illustration holds good. Suitings, 54 inches, 14 ounces, value 
97 cents per pound; 42 per cent cotton and 58 per cent wool. 
The duty upon a thousand pounds of this fabric at 49 cents 
would be $490, or an ad valorem equivalent of 50.5 per cent. 
The 50 per cent ad valorem, therefore, would amount to $485, 
making a total duty, compensatory and protective combined, of 
$975, or 105 per cent. Remember, this was 42 per cent cotton 
and 58 per cent wool, and the compensatory duty actually 
required in the fabric, according to Mr. Dale, would mean 870 
pounds of scoured wool paying a rate of 33 cents a pound, or 
a total of $287.10, against an actual compensatory duty covered 
in the paragraph of $490. Therefore the actual protection upon 
the piece of woolen suiting would amount to $687.90, or an ad 
valorem of 70.9 per cent instead of 50 per cent, as is provided 
in the bill, In other words, there is a hidden protection npon 
this piece of cloth of 20.9 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I have quite a number of letters working it out in the same 
Way, and there can not be any doubt about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I said, if the plan is to be,adopted, I do 
not know that that can be avoided; but I want to ask the 
Senator from Utah this question: Under the phrase “wholly or 
in chief value of wool,” it will be necessary for the appraisers 
to appraise and ascertain all the elements in the fabric. They 


will have to ascertain and appraise the wool; they will have to 
ascertain and appraise the cotton or the wool extract or the 
wool waste, or whatever it may be, in order to arrive at a 
determination of whether or not it is wool of chief value. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT, Not wool waste and not wool content of any 
kind. That they would not have to ascertain. All they would 
have to ascertain would be whether any silk or cotton was in 
it. The wool wastes are counted as wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they would have to ascertain the value. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have to ascertain the value of the 
wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. They would have to ascertain the value of 
everything other than wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that would only be cotton, unless it 
would be some few silk threads that may go into a suiting, and 
they do not amount to anything so far as value is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they have to ascertain the value of the 
material other than wool, why would it not be equally possible 
for them to ascertain the wool content of the fabric in weight? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they can. If it is cotton or vegetable 
fiber of any kind, they simply take the small piece of cloth, 
which they can put into an acid bath which eats out the vege- 
table fiber, and they then know what percentage of it is vege- 
table fiber. 

Mr. LENROOT. So they can ascertain the proportionate 
weight of wool in any given fabric? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but they can not ascertain whether it is 
waste or whether it is wool. That it is impossible to ascertain. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. Then, if that is correct, why 
have not the committee, in providing for compensatory rates, 
provided for a compensatory rate upon the wool content in- 
stead of the entire weight of the fabric? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not catch what the Senator means, 

Mr, LENROOT. Tlie Senator said it was easily possible for 
the appraiser to ascertain the proportionate quantity of wool 
in a fabric or an article by weight. I grant that. Now, my 
question is, that being true, if the appraisers can ascertain 
whether a given article is 60 per cent or 50 per cent or 75 per 
cent of wool, why have not the committee provided compensa- 
tory duties upon the wool content of an article instead of the 
entire weight of the article? 

Mr. SMOOT. In that way, without putting in the value, they 
would have to test every single piece that came in. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have to be done anyway, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. They can very easily test 
first as to the value, which they must have, and then, if the 
value is low enough, it takes only 40 cents, and if it is higher 
it takes 49 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. They will have to test for value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they will have to test for the element of 
chief value, but not the value of the cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. They will have to do that, and the Senator 
has said that it is easy also to determine by weight the propor- 
tionate content of the wool in the article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to give a rate of 49 cents 
here if the value of the cloth was low, made so by the putting 
in of all wool waste and having no cotton waste or cotton in it 
at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; of course not; but the committee could 
adopt here the same rule they have adopted elsewhere, allowing 
a lower compensatory rate for wool waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they can not ascertain the percentage of 
waste in it. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they have to guess at it, just as the 
committee have done in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have simply arrived at the value of the 
cloth, knowing that it could not be all wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly so; and in making their estimates 
on a low value, in assuming that so much of it is pure wool, so 
much of it wool waste or other waste of wool, the committee 
could then, according to the Senator’s own statement, eliminate 
all cotton or other material and give a compensatory duty based 
upon the wool alone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, that applies to yarns as well as to cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. It certainly does, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me a moment fur- 
ther? 
Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have in my hand a statement sent me by 
the Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association, 146 Summer 
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We have thus far referred only to goods made wholly of wool. The 


compensatory duty on goods made of mixture of wool and other fabrics 
represents a special problem that requires solution. The phrase “ wholl 

or in part of wool” in the old Schedule K, which Is also in the presen 

House bill, resulted in a scandalous excess of „ompensatory duties on 
mixed . The phrase wholly or in chief value of wool,” which 
the Finance Committee has substituted in the present bill, is a very 
inadequate remedy, leaving, as it does, huge amounts of protection con- 
cealed in the compensatory duties. To avoid this defect we recom- 
mend that the compensatory part of the ad valorem duty on mixed 
goods be made proportionate to the 3 of wool in the weight 
of the goods, a recommendation that we made to the Finance Com- 
mittee on December 14, 1921, and which has been ignored by both the 
Finance Committee and the Tariff Commission. 

Now, the Senator suggests that way of meeting the difficulty. 
It is a complete remedy, in my judgment, fer the difficulty 
growing out of the concealed protection in the compensatory 
duties. If it is necessary to find, as it is necessary to find, the 
content of chief value in any article where the rate of duty is 
to be determined by whether a given thing constt‘utes the ele- 
ment of chief value in the article, that happens in the tariff 
schedule in a great many instances. In this particular instance 
it is no more difficult than in others. As the Senator very well 
said, it is absolutely necessary in the first instance for them to 
find that the element of chief value is cotton or wool and when 
they have found that, then they could apply the tul valorem 
principle to the wool, 

Likewise in the cloth, as the Senator has said, in order to 
determine the question of whether or not it is entitled to a 
compensatory duty at all, it is necessary to find that wool is 
the chief element of value. When that has been found, what 
is the difficulty in fixing the compensatory rate upon tie basis 
of the percentage of the wool in the article instead of firing it 
upon the total contents of the article? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am frank to say J had 
supposed, without having had opportunity to make any car ful 
inquiry into the subject, that there would be a considerable de- 
gree of difficulty in ascertaining the wool content; but the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Soor], a woolen manufacturer and en 
expert upon this subject, states that there would not be such 
difficulty. That being so, I can not, for the life of me, see why 
this compensatory duty is not based upon the wool content se 
that we may at least prevent this hidden protection where the 
fabric or the article to from 30 to 50 per cent is made of soma 
other material than wool. 

Mr. President, in order to test the sense of the Senate, T 
move to amend the pending amendment by inserting after the 
word “pound,” in line 6, page 146, the words “ upon the wool 
content thereof.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not intended at this 
time to enter into a discussion of these compensatory duties, 
but the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has brought 
the matter up, and I have some very decided views about it 
which I wish to express. Besides, I have some data in refer- 
ence to the matter which I wish to lay before the Senate. 

All during the discussion of the duties upon yarns and fab- 
rics, whenever it has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that the rates proposed seemed to be outrageously ex- 
cessive, the Senator in charge of the bill has replied, “ We are 
compelled to provide these high compensatory rates because of 
the duty which is placed upon wool.” Members of the committee 
have spoken of that duty rather apologetically as a rate they 
were forced to impose and as to which they could not help 
themselves. 

Mr. President, who is responsible for the high duties upon 
the raw material? The Republican Party in this Chamber 
have themselves placed those duties in the bill. That party 
alone is responsible for them. Republican Senators, therefore, 
can not excuse themselves when complaint is made that the com- 
pensatory rates are too high by saying We were forced to make 
them thus high because of the high rates on wool.” 

There bas never been in the framing of a tariff bill in the 
United States a case of such gross discrimination as there is 
in the fixing of the duties upon raw wool in the pending meas- 
ure. It is entirely proper, Mr. President, to impose a fixed 
and rigid specific duty upon a product which is of uniform 
value and of reasonably uniform quality; there is no inequity 
in that. Every purchaser of the article pays a duty at the 
same rate and every producer gets the benefit of the same 
rate; but here we have an article, raw wool, that divides itself 
into as many parts and grades as do cotton and tobacco, Its 
value is determined altogether by its quality. We do not over- 
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is true the duty applies to the same quantity in both cases, 
measured by weight, but the scoured content of certain wools 
is worth 20 cents a pound in the foreign market to-day; indeed, 
certain inferior grades sell for as low as 16 cents a pound in for- 
eigw markets to-day; while the scoured content of another kind 
of wool is worth in the foreign market $1.20 a pound, 

The scoured content of certain lower grades- of wool in this 
country to-day is selling in the Boston market at 41 cents a 
pound; the scoured content of higher grades of wool is sell- 
ing in the Boston market, I think, for $1.35 a pound. I am not 
quite sure that my figures are correct as to that, but they are 
substantially correct: In between these two extremes there 
is a vast variety. of wools in which the seoured content sells 
for one price and another price and another price according to 
its grade of coarseness: or fineness. 

To levy a flat and rigid duty upon that raw material without 
any reference to its price when the price ranges from 41 cents 
a pound to $1.35 a pound in the American market and from 
16 cents to $1.35 in the foreign market is to inject into this 
tariff bill with reference to this vital produet, which is made 
the key to the duty upon cloth and the clothes which the peo- 
ple wear, an element of uncertainty and of discrimination with- 
out a parallel, I think, in tariff history. 

This discrimination, resulting in the rankest injustice to 
everybody concerned, especially to the consumer who is the 
purchaser of the cloth, is necessarily carried forward in the 
duty on the yarn and on the cloth and on the garments and 
other articles made of woolen goods. 

Mr. President, that could have been avoided. It can be no 
possible excuse for an injustice and a diserimination of this 
kind to say that it was difficult to arrange it in any other way; 
that there were administrative difficulties which were almost 
impossible to overcome. A rute of this sort that works this 
kind of injustice which is necessarily carried on, getting larger 
and larger until, in the last analysis, the people are the victims, 
ought not to be tolerated. To say that there is no other way 
by which we can tax these raw materials except by imposing 
a specifie duty upon them in bulk, without reference to the 
grade or quality or value, is to repudiate the whole tariff his- 
tory of the country and the method of dealing with it that 
has heretofore been followed. It is also to confess that the 
present majority party is not able properly to formulate a 
tariff bill. 

At least, Mr. President, if the committee felt that there were 
administrative difficulties connected with ad valorem rates 
upon raw wool which could not be overcome without great 
trouble to the department, they might have divided the wool 
into classes, the classification to be based upon the value or 
the quality, and might have imposed one specific rate upon one 
quality and a different specific rate upon another quality. 
That has been done heretofore; that would be.better than the 
plan proposed in the pending bill, under whieh all are bulked 
together—the Australian wool, the New Zealand wool, the wools 
of all the countries of the world—without any reference to 
variety or quality, the same fixed, unyielding rate of duty being 
imposed upon each. The man who buys wool of a foreign value 
of 16 cents a pound in order to bring that wool into this coun- 
try has to pay a duty of 33 cents a pound upon it, and in the 
last analysis the ultimate consumer of that article has to pay 
that rate. A 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator will want 
to correct that statement. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am talking about a scoured pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I am talking about a scoured 
pound, as is plain, or ought to be, to everyone. We are not 
dealing with wool in the grease in this schedule at all. I am 
talking about the raw-wool schedule. There is no provision there 
about taxing wool in the grease. Wool is taxed on the scoured 
content, and what I am saying is that there are certain classes 
of wool sold in Great Britain to-day as low as 16 cents a 
pound and there are other classes sold at $1.20 a pound, and 
to-day in the Boston market there are scoured wools of the 
lower grades selling for 41 cents a pound, and there are high- 
grade wools selling for $1.35 a pound. 

What I said was this, and the official records will bear me 
out: There is some wool sold on the London market for 16 
cents a pound. I am referring to scoured content, of course. 
That wool, when it comes into this market, has to pay a duty 
of 33 cents a pound. That is practically twice as much as it 
costs in the foreign market. The man who brings in foreign 
woo! that costs $1.20 a pound in Great Britain or anywhere else 
in the world pays only the 33 cents a pound: He pays as a duty 
one-third of the price of the woo! he bought. The other man, 
who buys the 16-cent wool, pays as a duty double the price at 
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which he bouglit the wool. I say that no such monstrous dis- 
crimination and injustice as that has ever before found its way 
into a tariff bill in this country. 

I am not going to argue the question of whether it was entirely 
feasible to impose an ad valorem duty upon raw wools and carry 
that forward in the products of raw wools; but in the letter from 
the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. which I will ask 
to have published in the Recorp without reading, that question 
is discussed, and I think the conclusion is reached that it is en- 
tirely feasible. I want to say, however, that I can go through 
this: bill, and I can pick out various other provisions of it that 
assimilate themselves to this situation, in which we have found 
it feasible to deal with it from the standpoint of ad valorem 
Tates. 

It was not, however, that phase of the matter that I rose to 
discuss. I refer to that simply for the purpose of showing that 
the fundamental trouble about this whole situation is the er- 
roneous and the misleading and the discriminating method 
employed by the committee in fixing its duty upon the raw 
material, That error having been once committed, of course it 
will pursue us to the end of this schedule. There is no escape 
from it. Senators do not avoid their responsibility to the publie 
by saying, when we get to the cloths; that they are forced to 
place upon them these excessive and unheard-of duties, ranging 
as high as 100 per cent upon the coat that a man wears, because 
of the high duties upon the raw material for which the manu- 
facturer must be compensated. They can not escape the blame 
with that sort of an excuse, because they are responsible for 
these high duties on raw wool and for the outrageously unjust 
and unequal manner in which they have imposed these rates, 
working wrong and injustice and discrimination all through the 
schedule. 

Now, Mr. President, I get to the subject that I really rose to 
discuss, and that is the subject of these compensatory rates. 
The rates that are imposed on woolens in this bill for the 
purpose of protection are very excessive, and they are wholly 
unnecessary and unjustified, as was proven by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], who in the very able and exhaustive 
presentation that he made yesterday, showed conclusively that 
with respect to the most of the products of wool on which these 
high compensatory rates are imposed the Underwood rates have 
been so effective that they have reduced importations in many 
instances to a minimum, and in some instances have practically 
excluded importations. 

His facts and figures’ have not been disputed or overthrown ; 
and in that situation there would seem to be no excuse or equity 
in raising these rates higher, especially in view of the fact 
that the compensatory rates are going to put the price of these 
cloths up to a point where, in my judgment, very little wool of 
the lower grade will be imported, and we shall have a flood of 
domestic goods bearing the name of woolens made of shoddy and 
noils and the waste products of wool. 

The ability of the consumer to buy must sometimes be 
taken into consideration. Woolen goods are now so high that 
poor people have to put up with some substitute, or have to 
buy the very cheapest quality of woolen goods, which they 
understand to mean goods made out of cotton with a little 
shoddy or waste wool in it. With these high duties practically 
doubling the price of many of the products of wool, especially 
the clothing worn by the common people as well as by the 
rich—an article that is absolutely necessary in certain sec- 
tions of the United States in times of winter—they will be so 
high that it will be difficult for the consumer of moderate 
means, especially the man who has to earn his living by the 
sweat of his brow, to buy anything except the very cheapest 
clothes made of these materials, or into which these materials 
enter to any extent whatsoever. In that situation, with the 
distress that exists among a large class of the consumers in 
America, with 50 per cent of them, the farming classes, unable, 
generally speaking, to make ends meet in their operations, mak- 
ing nothing upon their capital, and in many instances when 
fortunate enough to come out even, having no profits whatever, 
there is certainly no justification for levying these excessive 
duties on the lower grades of raw wool, two or three times as 
high as the duties imposed on the finer.grades of raw wool. 
I repeat, there can be no excuse for the majority's proposition 
of not only levying these high and excessive rates upon the raw 
material, which are carried forward in the finished product 
by way of compensation, but actually increasing in these con- 
ditions a protective rate that has for 9 or 10 years, when raw 
wool was free, proved adequate not only to protect the wool 
manufacturers of the United States but practically to exclude 
certain outstanding products of the woolen mills, giving our 
wool: manufacturers a virtual monopoly of the market. which 
they have taken advantage of and greatly raised their prices; 
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indeed, they are to-day, by reason of protection which is prac- 
tically an embargo, selling their goods at a rate out of propor- 
tion to the standard of wage and the standard of profit under 
which two-thirds of the people of this country are living. 

What do they want higher duties for, when the present duty 
is highly protective or prohibitive? When I have asked that 
question heretofore, when a situation exactly like this has de- 
veloped, the answer I have gotten, and the only answer, is: 
„Well, if no importations are coming in, increasing the duty 
will do no harm.” Why, then, do they want these duties 
increased? As the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] yesterday showed, in this industry—and it is true of 
practically the whole textile industry; less so, probably, in the 


cotton industry than others, because in that industry the num-- 


ber of mills is many times larger—but in the textile industry 
as in the steel industry of this country and in many other in- 
dustries of this country, unfortunately the process of consoli- 
dation and combination and agreement and monopoly has pro- 
gressed to the point where the industry has been either monopo- 
lized altogether or sufficiently controlled by monopoly methods 
to enable the producer to fix his price arbitrarily, subject only 
to two conditions: First, the amount that the traffic will bear; 
second, the danger of foreign competition in case the price is 
raised above the level of the duty imposed. 

In most of these cases where the industry is monopolized or 
trust controlled as to prices, as in the case of the woolen indus- 
try, the price has been raised practically to the level of the 
present duty. They have not raised it higher because the min- 
ute they raise it higher they invite foreign competition. They 
want to raise prices, and they are raising prices. There is not 
a day that we do not read in the newspapers of some increase 
in the price of woolen goods here and there. Since this bill has 
been under consideration the prices of certain woolen goods 
hive advanced first 10 and then 25 per cent. They can not 
go uny higher without inviting foreign competition. Probably 
present prices would have invited some but for the demoralized 
and crippled condition of the industries in the Old World. These 
protected profiteers want to go higher. They intend, the minute 
this bill is passed, to go higher. 

It is common knowledge that there is going to be a jacking 
up of prices all along the line as soon as this bill is passed. 
Some men in the big trust-controlied industries are sufficiently 
wise and prudent to restrain themselves until the bill is passed, 
because they are afraid that if they should begin to increase 
prices before it passes it might have a deleterious effect upon the 
prospects of the bill. But the woolen industry in many of its 
branches has not been able to restrain itself. It has been rais- 
ing prices in anticipation. What do they want with more 
duties? They want them for the purpose of enabling them to 
further increase their prices and at the same time, by reason of 
the increase in the duty upon the product, to continue to be 
immune from foreign competition. 

In these debates I have heard some most amazing statements. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], a member of the 
Finance Committee, a bright particular star in the Republican 
firmament, in an address which he made in the Senate at the 
time he staged that vaudeville exhibit which rather sickened 
the country, and which has become the subject of laughter and 
of jest from one end of the country to the other, made this 
broad statement, in effect: Take care of the producer and 
the consumer will take care of himself.” 

Mr. President, with production in these industries in the 
hands of monopolies, in the hands of price-controlling trusts, 
how can the consumer take care of himself? If we add addi- 
tional duties, the consumer, who is now not able to take care 
of himself, as everybody knows, will be confronted by a still 
harder proposition in his attempt to take care of himself. 
Take care of the producer and let the consumer take care of 
himself! How is he taking care of himself now? He is taking 
care of himself now by being forced to pay from 50 to 100 per 
cent more for many of the common things of life than they are 
intrinsically worth and than is warranted upon any basis of 
cost of production. He is utterly helpless. Yet this shining 
light of the Republican Party suggests that our business here 
in legislating is to provide for the producer and protect him, 
confer upon him all sorts of favors through the tariff, stop 
trust prosecutions, and put no impediment in the way of the 
formation of trusts. That is a magnificent way of taking care 
of the producer. 

The Republican Party has been in power over a year and I 
have got heard of any prosecutions of trusts, although we all 
know that during the war the trusts in the United States multi- 
plied and multiplied, and that their power to-day is infinitely 
greater than it has ever been in the history of this country, and 


we all know that if this bill passes the hands of the trusts will 
be further strengthened and the further monopolization of the 
industries of this country will be invited. 

Oh, yes; help the producer. Do not prosecute him if he is in 
a trust. Do not interfere with his trust organizations. Give 
him a free hand to monopolize, and then give him enough tariff 
duty to enable him to raise his present skyward prices until they 
bump the sky. That was his theory, and the country should 
know that such is the doctrine of the Republican Party as repre- 
sented by its leaders in this Chamber. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Will the Senator yield to a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not wish to be interrupted. I am 
going to make this speech without interruption. I have been 
drawn off from the things I was talking abont on former occa- 
sions, and I am not going to be diverted now. 

Later we had another most remarkable declaration made here 
from another very conspicuous and unique figure in connection 
with this tariff legislation. Of course, I need not name him, be- 
cause everybody will recognize him at once by the description I 
have given. I refer to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopina], the man who has succeeded in out-Heroding Herod in 
his demands for protection. He is the leader of the agricultural 
“tariff” bloc upon the other side of the Chamber. He is the 
man who dictated these high rates upon wool and all other agri- 
cultural products. He made his demand of his Republican col- 
leagues as spokesman of the bloc, and he got what he wanted, 
every bit of it, and he is demanding of the Senate to-day his 
pound of flesh. The Finance Committee has shown quite a dis- 
position during the past two or three weeks, while we have been 
dealing with the cotton schedule and some of the schedules be- 
fore that, to meet the demands of the country and to recognize 
the growing opposition of the public and the growing opposi- 
tion among Senators on the other side of the Chamber. Day 
after day they have come in and cut their rates, sometimes 
unexpectedly cutting them almost to the bone, cutting them 
down almost to the level of the Underwood rates. 

That became a common practice. Sometimes their changes 
covered five or six pages, numbering scores of amendments, ex- 
pected to be offered that day or subsequently. But it is notice- 
able that since we reached the wool schedule the committee has 
come to a sudden halt, and we have no more concessions worth 
mentioning. Why is that? Why suddenly change this policy 
of reducing these rates, proven and established and recognized 
by everybody as being excessive and unjust and unwarranted? 
Why suddenly stop when we reach wool? I will tell the Sen- 
ate why. Wool is the very keystone which has bound the other 
side of the Chamber together in a hard and fast compact, 
whether implied. expressed, or understood. That has become 
absolutely necessary to the integrity of the bill and to enable 
it to be passed through the’ Serf#té at all. 

The rate on raw wool is the key to the whole situation. If 
you cut that, look for rebellion on the part of the “ agricultural 
tariff“ bloc; look for the slaughter of your high rates upon the 
manufactured articles. 

Mr. President, I think one might safely say that with the 
increased protective rates in the wool schedule and the in- 
creased protection they are going to get in the way of this 
camouflaged tribute in the compensatory duty, the woolen 
manufacturers of this country are going to have a protection 
which will be so satisfying, so complete and all-embracing, that 
at least for many years to come we will hear no complaint from 
the woolen people about importations from abroad. But the 
people will indeed groan under their exactions. 

These protective rates, plus the protection in the compen- 
satory clauses of the bill, are going to give the producers not 
merely control of the American market but are going to give it 
to them without any interference or the possibility of inter- 
ference by competition from abroad. The embargo during the 
war was not more protective and prohibitive than will be 
these rates, 

But, Mr. President, I was speaking. of .the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooptnc]. The Senator from Idaho, I said, 
is the “master mind“ in connection with the wool schedule. 
He has forced terms upon the Republican Party in the Senate, 
and he is not going to let them out, and the minute they un- 
dertake to interfere with the rates he forced upon the schedule 
there is going to be trouble about the rates the others on that 
side want. 

But what I desire to call particular attention to in connec- 
tion with the part of the junior Senator from Idaho in this 
matter were certain observations which he has made in the 
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Senate, not once, not twice, but repeatedly, showing that it is 
a fixed conviction in his mind, to the general effect that he is 
in favor of a tariff so high that nothing which is produced 
or can be produced in this country shall be subject to for- 
eign competition. In other words, properly interpreted, the 
Senator, if not in express terms, though I think it was prac- 
tically expressed in language that he used, means that he 
wants to establish a universal embargo, throw all around our 
borders a high protective wall, and exclude the product of 
every other country in the world if that product can be or is 
produced in this country even by the “hothouse method.” 
That means, of course, the establishment in the United States 
of a policy which was inaugurated in another quarter of the 
globe centuries ago. 

China, the oldest civilization in the world, with a philosophy 
and a science and a religion that antedates ours, with an in- 
dustrious population, with exhaustless supplies of all the essen- 
tial raw materials—I doubt whether there is any country upon 
the face of the globe so favored with the essential and vital 
raw materials of manufacture—with a rich and fertile soil, 
with a reasonably salubrious climate, centuries ago established 
the policy of seclusion and isolation. Notwithstanding the bal- 
ance of the world since that time has advanced in economic 
and financial resources and status beyond the dreams of the 
philosophers and statesmen of the olden time, or even of the 
middle of the past century, China to-day stands but little further 
advanced industrially, economically, or financially than she was 
when that policy was first inaugurated. 

That is the policy which would be inaugurated here by this 
gentleman representing a great State of the Union, the head 
of the “agricultural” bloc, whose mandate was honored by 
the committee and who stands here with a whip in his hand 
and restrains the Finance Committee from regulating and cor- 
recting the evils which are denounced by Senators upon both 
sides of the Chamber who have studied the question and who 
understand it, and whose complaints are not even heeded or 
answered. He has made that declaration. And on the Repub- 
lican side there comes no repudiation, no rebellion, against the 
high hand of the modern tariff Herod. 

What, I inquire of Senators, will be the effect upon the wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco farmers of the United States if this suicidal 
policy is adopted and they should as the result of it, as they 
would, lose their foreign market for the sale of their great sur- 
plus? Will not wholesale bankruptcy and ruin inevitably result? 

Now, Mr. President, I come back to the wool schedule. The 
Senator from Wisconsion [Mr. Lenroot] has rendered a dis- 
tinct service, although I think it has been entirely futile in its 
effect upon the Finance Committee and in its effect upon the 
Senate. Notwithstanding the clear, manifest, undeniable, and 
practically uncontroverted justice of his position calling for 
the application of the reductions and the readjustments which 
the committee have been making now for three or four weeks, 
the Senator from Wisconsin recognizes, as I think we all recog- 
nize, that upon this schedule we are absolutely hopeless and 
nothing can be accomplished. The cards have been stacked. 
The deal has been arranged. The rates of this schedule are 
the basis of the coalition between the Republican factions. It 
is to that coalition what the blood which palpitates in my heart 
is to my life. It must not be touched. Touch it and the whole 
bill is wrecked. The Senator from Wisconsin recognizes that 
situation as we recognize it, although he may not be quite so 
open or bold as I am in his expression about it. 

There is another feature to which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sion called attention this morning that is very interesting. The 
compensatory duties are levied not exactly as they were in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. The rule is different. They are not levied 
as in other Republican tariff laws which have been enacted. 
The pending bill provides that the application of the duty of 33 
cents, when translated into rates that are proposed to be corre- 
sponding when the wool is converted into yarn and cloth, whether 
the rate be on the raw material or in the translated state on the 
finished or semifinished product, shall be upon the basis of 33 
cents a pound. That is the basis of the compensatory rate, 
different in decimals only because of the waste and loss in con- 
version. This rate is to apply to all articles, raw wool or fin- 
ished product, when the wool in the article is the element of 
chief value—not chief quantity, not chief quality, but when it 
is the element of chief value. 

Mr. President, it may be all right to carry forward that raw- 
wool duty of 33 cents by way of compensation at the full rate 
on the raw product, provided the article upon which the tax 

„is to be levied and the duty collected is all wool. If it is not 
all wool, then if the full rate is levied manifestly the producer 
will get the benefit of the protection not measured by the wool 
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content, but measured by the content of wool plus the content 
of cotton or of silk or of any other fiber. Just in proportion 
as those foreign substances exist as compared with the major 
substance, namely, wool, just in that proportion will the com- 
pensatory rate allowed exceed the proper measure of com- 
pensation and be in the nature of additional protection. 

I do not think that proposition requires elaboration. The 
committee have attempted, in some slight measure, to meet this 
situation by providing a certain rate when the article is worth 
a certain sum and a certain higher compensatory rate when the 
article is of a higher value. That does, to some extent, meet the 
situation, but to a very limited extent. I do not wish to take up 
too much of the time of the Senate in elaborating that, but I 
wish to read a letter which I have received from one whom I 
regard as a very high authority. The letter is from Mr. W. C. 
Hunneman, of Boston. Mr. Hunneman is a director of the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. He is a man who, 
as this letter shows, has given very careful study to this aspect 
of the question. The letter is dated July 24 and is addressed to 
myself. It reads: 

One feature of the Finance Committee's wool schedule, the concealed 
rotection in the compensatory duty, has not received the attention 
t deserves. 

It has received little attention, Mr. President, although it 
is one of the most important things in this bill; it is also one of 
the greatest outrages in the bill. It is a subterfuge and a miser- 
able fraud. It is an attempt to get protection under a false 
pretense, and it deserves the most unqualified and unmeasured 
denunciation, in my judgment. Mr. Hunneman continues: 

First let us take goods made of mixtures of wool and cotton. If, as 
is easily possible, wool is the component material of chief value in a 
fabric composed of 50 per cent wool and 50 per cent cotton by weight— 

Of course the wool is worth twice as much as the cotton, 
and it is, therefore, necessarily of chief value“ 
the compensato; duty under the Fordney-McCumber bill, and the 
compensatory duty actually required— 

That is to say, that the manufacturer was actually entitled 
to by reason of the duty upon the raw material— 
assuming the value to be $1 per pound, would be as follows: Com- 
pensatory under Finance Committee bill 49 cents per pound; ad 
valorem 49 per cent; 1 uired 24.5 cents; ad valorem 
24.5 per cent; concealed protection 24.5 cents; ad valorem 24.5 
per cent. 

In other words, one half of the compensatory duties that 
the manufacturer gets in that case, according to Mr. Hunne- 
man, he is entitled to because of the wool that is in the fabric, 
and the other half he is not entitled to because it is not wool 
but cotton. 

Mr. President, how outrageous it is to say that I shall have 
a duty of 33 cents upon my woolen goods by way of compensa- 
tion for the 33 cents duty on wool, and then to give me 33 
cents a pound upon an article in which there is 50 cents 
worth of cotton and 50 cents worth of wool, or in which wool 
constitutes one half and cotton constitutes the other half! Of 
course, it is concealed protection; it can not be anything else. 
It is stolen protection; it is sneaked-in protection. Proceeding, 
Mr. Hunneman says: 

It is impossible to say how small a percentage of wool might be 
used in a wool and cotton mixed fabric in which wool is the com- 
ponent material of chief value; but let us suppose it could run as low 
as 80 per cent of wool. hen the concealed protection would be as 
follows, taking cloth worth $1 per pound for illustration: Compensa- 
tory under Finance Committee bill, per Pog 49 cents; ad valorem, 

p cent; compensatory required, 14.7 cents; ad valorem, 14.7 per 
85 concealed protection, 34.3 cents a pound; ad valorem, 34.3 per 

I do not know how low the wool element might descend and 
wool still remain the element of chief value; but I know that 
woolens and cottons are mixed and I know that wool of the 
highest qualities is selling for around $1.35 per pound in the 
United States. That is the quotation furnished me yesterday. 
I have not the exact figures before me, but, on the average, it 
is somewhere around there. The lower grade is selling in 
Boston at 41 cents a pound, and the higher grade, as I have 
just stated. at $1.35, while cotton is still low, being at this time 
worth around 21 cents a pound. So it is possible that if one- 
third of the fabric was wool of a higher grade it might consti- 
tute the element of chief value. 

This talk about all goods being up to the standard of the 
complete wool garment is bosh, and everybody knows it. The 
country is now flooded with mixed goods; I should say, upon a 
rough guess, that one-half and perhaps two-thirds of all the 
woolen goods that are upon the market to-day are mixed 
with cotton or some other fiber. I have no doubt that the 
cheaper cloths, such as poor people use, are not only made 
of the cheaper grades of wool but they are greatly mixed with 
other fibers than wool. Yet, Mr. President, however cheap the 
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grade may be, however much it may be diluted with cotton 
and other fibers, under this bill practically the same rate of 
compensation will be allowed upon those goods, and the coarser 
the quality of the goods the higher the rate of protection given 
by way of compensatory duty. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hunneman says: 

We learn from the press reports— 

I will not read that, because it is personal to the Senator 
from Utah and it is not necessary to read it. After alluding 
to some statements of the Senator from Utah, calling them in 
question and criticising them, he says: 

Furthermore, the Finance Committee bill, while theoretically making 
the compensatory duty on all woo! goods equal to what is required, 
does in fact give concealed protection, and for these reasons: 

On medium and low-priced wool the scoured-content duty acts as an 
embargo on imports— 

That is exactly what I said a little while ago, that on medium 
and low-priced wool the scoured-content duty acts as an em- 
bargo on imports— 
and medium and low-priced all-wool goods will then be manufactured 
28. substituting wool by-products—noils and shoddy—for new wool. 

e Finance Committee's bill places the full compensatory duty on 
such goods because they are all wool. Thus the Finance Committee's 
bill prevents the wool manufacturer from obtaining medium and low 

riced wools. It also prohibits by high duties the importation of wool 

y-products, noils, and shoddy, It thus places the wool manufacturers 
in a position where they can not import any of these raw materials 
and gives the domestic producers of woo. nh Ghai noiis, and 
shoddy a monopoly of the domestic market, enabling them to force 
prices of these materials to excessive heights, the ultimate consumers, 
of course, paying in the end. 

The fact is that the Finance Committee has merely camouflaged the 
old “ wholly or in part" provision— 

That was the provision in the Payne-Aldrich law— 
leaving the compensatory duty on both mixed goods and all-wool goods 
as objectionable as in the House bill and Schedule K. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I said awhile ago I was going to make this 
speech without yielding. The Senator can reply when I con- 
clude. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not intend to refer to anything the Sena- 
tor himself said, but he has placed in the Recorp statements 
that some one wrote him, and I wish to say that the statements 
made in the letter are not true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have read the statement as being that of 
Mr. Hunneman, but it is signed by the “Carded Woolen Manu- 
facturers’ Association, W. C. Hunneman, director.“ I am not 
vouching for the truth of all of his statements, but I do not 
doubt that they are substantially correct with reference to his 
comment on this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I wanted to make clear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is at perfect liberty to express 
his opinion of the veracity of Mr. Hunneman after I conclude. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from North Carolina knows that 
the compensatory duty on cloth of which the writer of the let- 
ter speaks is 26 cents a pound, and on blankets it is only 20 
cents a pound, and not 49 cents. The letter is deceptive from 
beginning to end, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Hunneman was discussing goods of a 
value of $1 a pound. That is the basis of his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then his conclusions are absolutely wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can point that out and write to 
Mr. Hunneman about it if he cares to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care anything about what Mr. Hunne- 
man says. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume Mr, Hunneman has also written 
to the Senator from Utah, because I have a copy of a letter here 
which is addressed to the Senator from Utah, but which has 
never been read into the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to put in the Recorp a statement 
with respect to this matter by the Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers’ Association, whose chief office is at 146 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. I want to read only a very short part of it, 
but not all of it. 

To the Members of the Siaty-seventh Congress: 


A c duty on scoured prođuct of uni- 
form value like gold, silver, and copper, with all kinds of wool selling 
at one price per scoured pound, a scoured content wool duty would give 
access to all wools on equal terms, and a compensatory duty on goods 
could be made approximately to ance the scoured content specific 
duty on wool nstead, however, of being uniform in price, scoured 


wool varies widely in value—from 16 cents to $1.20 per pound on wool 
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The kind that the rich buy; a very low duty on that— 
and a very high ad valorem equivalent duty on low-priced wools— 

The goods that the poor people of this country buy. 

Mr. President, I say that no party can stand before the Amer- 
ican people and defend putting an ad valorem equivalent rate of 
206 per cent—and that is what Mr. Hunneman says is involved 
here, as I shall read in a minute—upon the low-priced woolens 
that are purchased and used by the average man who makes his 
living by the sweat of his brow, whose occupation in this life is 
to earn its necessaries, and at the same time putting a duty of 
only 27 per cent ad valorem equivalent upon the high-priced 
woolens, which are largely purchased and used by men of means 
and of wealth. The thing is intolerable. The thing will not be 
submitted to by the American people. They will repudiate the 
act and repudiate the agents responsible for the act. They 
ought to. No more horrible wrong can be done in this world 
than to discriminate in the cost of the necessaries of life be- 
tween the poor man and the rich man in favor of the rich. It 
is cowardly as well as iniquitous. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hunneman says: 


In the case of the 33-cent duty the variation being from 27 per cent 
to 206 per cent ad valorem on pa values. 

Now, an essential factor in the problem is that, regardless of quality 
or value, every pound of wool, whether new or reworked, and every 
pound of cotton compete with every other of wool, owing to the 

ossibilities of substitution, so that when the ad valorem equivalent of 

e scoured content duty rises above the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer it operates as an embargo, the lower-priced cotton, shoddy, and 
other fibers being substituted for new wool in order to keep the price 
of the cloth within the consumer's purchasing power. 

That is just what will happen, in my judgment. 


Then the theoretically correct compensatory duty ceases to be a 
compensatory duty, and, combined with the protective rate, operates as 
an embargo on imports of goods. This fact makes it ssible to 
adjust a compensatory duty to the increased cost of w resulting 
from a scou content wool duty. 

Mr. President, before that article concludes there is a state- 
ment that last December this association, through its repre- 
sentatives, appeared before the Finance Committee and sug- 
gested an amendment to the wool schedule to cure this diffi- 
culty, and in order to accomplish that result they recommended 
that the compensatory part of the dity on mixed goods be made 
proportionate to the per cent of wool in the goods. Unless I 
change my mind, or unless somebody else offers it, I shall offer 
such an amendment here. I hope somebody else will, because 
I have discovered the utter futility of amendments coming from 
this side of the Chamber. To be successful they must come 
from the other side, in order that the Republican Party may get 
such credit as there is in the reduction of these rates, or the 
change and remedy of these unjust arrangements. I hope some 
one on the other side will offer an amendment by which the 
compensatory rate shall be imposed upon the wool content of 
the garment or of the yarn, because I think it will to some 
extent correct this evil, and it is an evil which ought to be cor- 
rected. It is simple justice to the people of this country, and 
it can be done without injustice to the wool manufacturers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that that is the amendment now 
pending, making the basis of the compensatory duty the wool 
content of the article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the Senator offer it? b 

Mr. LENROOT. I did and it is now pending. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I did not know that. I was not present 
when it was offered. It had not been called to my attention. 
It is a very just amendment, and I hope it will prevail. It 
will help this situation wonderfully. It will eliminate this 
concealed protection, and if there is one thing we ought to do 
it is that we permit the people of the country to know exactly 
what rate of protection we are giving to these interests, and 
let them know exactly what rate they are going to have to pay 
upon a certain product, whether that duty is upon the product 
itself or whether it is smuggled in and camouflaged and 
screened in the way that these compensatory duties are ar- 
ranged by the committee. 


APPENDIX. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT COMPENSATORY Wool DuTtes. 
To the Members of the Siaty-seventh Congress: 
In the revision of Schedule K the truth about the compensa 


duties should be 
the wool tariff but because of the errors re; 


tory 
in mind, not only because of its importance in 


rding it that have been 
disseminated for 55 years. The facts are as follows: t 9 
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2. ‘Specific duty on scoured content: If wool were a —— of 
vnifurm value like gold, silver, and copper, with all kinds of wool 
selling at one price ie scoured pound, a scoured-content wool duty 
would give access to all wools on equal terms, and a compensatory duty 
on goods could be made approximately to balance the scoured-content 
specific duty on wool. Instead, however, of being uniform in p 
scoured wool varies widely in value (from 16 cents to $1.20 per poun 
on wool in large quantities at the present time), as a result of which 
any specific duty on the scoured content is bound to result in a 2 
low ad valorem equivalent duty on high-priced wool and a very higi 
ad valorem equivalent duty on low-p wools; in the case of e 
33-cent duty, the variation being from 27 per cent to 206 per cent ad 


valorem on present values. 

Now, an essential factor in the 8 is that, regardless of quality 
cr value, every pound of wool, whether new or reworked, and every 
pound of cotton compete with every other pound of wool, owing to 
the possibilities of substitution, so that when the ad valorem equiya- 
lent of the scoured-content duty rises above the purchasing power of 
the consumer, it operates as an embargo, the lower pri cotton, 
shoddy, and other fibers being substituted for new wool in order to 
keep the price of the cloth within the consumer's purchasing power. 
Then the theoretically correct compensatory duty ceases to be a com- 
pensatory duty, and, combined with the protective rate, operates as an 
embargo on imports of goods. This fact makes it impossible to 
a compensatory aniy to the increased cost of wool resulting from a 
scoured-content wool duty. 

8. Ad valorem duty on wool: If the 5 of Increase in the 
American cost of converting wool into cloth were equal to the ad va- 
lorem rate on wool, both being, say, for illustration, 50 per cent, an 
ad yalorem duty of 50 per cent on goods would provide bo e 
tion for the wool duty and protection to the wool manufacturer without 
auy variable factor whatsoever, regardless of the relative proportions of 
wool cost and conversion cost that make up the total cost of the goods, 

It is generally believed that the American cost of converting wool 
iqto wool goods is double that of the foreign cost; that is, 1 
Ant higher, while the ad valorem be, she of the sh eatery ch 
wool duty was about 50 per cent. bis difference of p cent 
between the increase of the conversion cost and a duty of 50 per 
cent on wool, combined with the variation in the relative propor- 
tions of wool cost and conversion cost of goods, introduces the one 
variable factor in the adjustment of a compensatory duty In an a 
valorem wool schedule. 

Substantially all variations in the relative proportions of wool 
cost and conversion cost of goods are included within the extremes 
of 40 per cent for wool and 60 per cent for conversion, and 60 per 
cent for wool and 40 per cent for conversion. Let us assume that 
un ad valorem tariff on wool and wool goods is based on relative 
costs of 50 per cent for wool and 50 per cent for conversion. t 
us also assume that the wool 8 1 is 50 per cent ad valorem and 
the American conversion cost is 1 er cent higher than the foreign, 
Then the compensatory rate on goods costing 50 per cent for wool 
and 50 per cent for conversion would be 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the protective rate 50 per cent, making the total duty on goods 75 
per cent ad vitlorem, 

Under such a wool schedule the one extreme of 40 per cent for 
cost of wool and 60 cent for cost of conversion means that 10 
per cent of the total cost which the tariff assumes to be the wool 
cost, requiring a protection (compensation) of 50 per cent ad valorem. 
is in fact conversion cost requiring a protection of 100 per cent ad 
valorem: that is, this 10 per cent of the total cost receives a pro- 
tection 50 per cent less than is required. Now 50 per cent of 10 
per cent is 5 per cent, so that the extreme of 40 per cent for wool 
cost nnd 60 per cent for conversion cost would result in the 75 per 
cont ad yalorem being imposed on goods that actually required 80 
per ccnt, 
5 In lie manner at the other extreme of 60 per cent for wool cost 
and 40 per cent for conversion cost, 10 per cent of the total cost 
on which the tariff places a protection of 100 per cent ad valorem 
on the assumption that it is conversion cost is in fact wool cost 
requiring a protection of 50 per cent ad valorem, this resulting in 
75 per cent ad valorem being placed on these goods which require 
only 70 per cent. 

Thus anton the assumed relations between foreign and American 
costs, the actual duty collected would not vary more than 5 per cent 
from what is required, while the great bulk of wool would 
come yery close to the assumed proportions of wool and conversion 
costs, nnd thus be subject to only negligible variations. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


Irom the above it is plain that a . duty on goods can 
not be made to balance either a grease weight or scoured weight 
xpecific duty on wool, while a compensatory duty can be easily ad- 
jnsted to balance an ad valorem duty on wool with but negligible 
variations. 

SUPPRESSING THE TRUTH FOR SIXTY YEARS, 


Why bave the reverse of the facts about ERAT es | duties on 
wool goods been paraded before the public since 1867 in order to 
make the uninformed believe that falsehood is truth, and truth is 
falsehood? It is because specific duties on wool give unfair profits 
to favored interests, while ad valorem duties make all equal under 
the law. 

From 1867 to 1913 the worsted spinners spread the error in order 
to maintain their special privilece under the grease weight specific wool 
duty, and did this in spite of the astounding degree of concealed pro- 
tection in the four to one compensatory duty under Schedule K.. 
pp. 3624-8626, 1922 hearings before Finance Committee for illustra- 
tions of the protection concealed by the compensatory duty in the 
grease weight specific wool tariff.) The extent of their special privilege 
under that wool tariff is shown by the fact that from 1870 to 1910 
the value of raw materials used in the worsted mills increased 1,352 
per cent while the raw materials used by their carded woolen com- 
petitors decreased 35 per cent during the same period. 

Since the agitation for the specific duty on the scoured content was 
started in 1909 the same misstatement about the compensatory duty in 
an ad valorem schedule has been circulated by the woolgrowers in 
order to promote the 83-cent scoured-content form of special privilege. 
which places an embargo on a large part of the foreign supply of woo 
by duties whose ad valorem equivalents run up as high as 2 per cent 
or more. 

Some among each of these two groups of seekers of special privilege 
bave deliberately sought to mislead others on this question, Man 
have carried on the propaganda in ignorance of the truth. And it 
goes without saying that the error was readily accepted by the vast 
majority of legislators and the public, who were neither worsted spin- 
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COMPENSATORY ON MIXED GOODS. 


We have thus far referred ay to goods made wholly of wool. The 

ty on s made of mixtures of wool and other fibers 
speca prob em that requires solution. The phrase wholly 
of wool” in the old Schedule K, which is also in the present 


on mix 8. 

The phrase wholly or in chief value of wool,” which the Finance 
Committee has substituted in the present bill, is a very inadequate 
remedy, Lodge, as it does, huge amounts of protection concealed in the 
com asair uty. 

o avoid this defect we recommend that the compensatory part of the 
ad valorem duty on mixed s be made proportionate to the percent- 
age of wool in the weight of the goods, a recommendation that we made 
to the Finance Committee on December 14, 1921, and which 
been ignored by both the Finance Committee and the Tariff Commission, 


Respec 
Canvep WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jury 25, 1922. 


Boston, MASS., Jul; „ 1928. 
Hon, F. M. SIMMONS ss 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: One feature of the Finance Committee's wool schedule, 
the concealed protection in the compensatory duty, has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

First, let us take goods made of mixtures of wool and cotton. If, 
as is easily possible, wool is the component material of chief value in 
a fabric composed of 50 act cent wool and 50 per cent cotton, by 
weight, the compensatory duty under the Fordney-McCumber bill and 
the N | duty actually required, assuming the value to be $1 
per pound, would be as follows: 


Compensatory. 
Cents Percent ad 
pound. valorem. 
pensatory under Finance Committee bill...........-. 49 49 
Compensatory requlredqg . 24.5 24.5 
Concealed protection „ 24.5 24.5 


It is impossible to say how small a pee of woo! might be used 
in a wool and cotton mixed fabric in which wool is the component 
material of chief value, but let us suppose that it could run as low as 
30 per cent of wool. Then the concealed protection would be as 
follows, taking cloth worth $1 per pound for illustration: 


We learn from the press reports that Senator Smoor claim 


with a 
great flourish, on ager 4 that no provision similar to the “ wholly 
or in part” provision of the old Schedule K and the House bill was in 
the nee Committee’s wool schedule, The above comparisons show 
plainly that Senator Smoor is mistaken. 

Senator Smoor’s story about the cotton blankets with a wool selyage 
being subject to the full compensatory rate represents an extreme case 
of no real importance in the trade. For all practical purposes the 

ree of concealed protection in the Finance Committee's compen- 
raid * is as bad as in the House Dill or the Payne-Aldrich 
ule K. 
Furthermore, the Finance Committee's bill, while theoretically mak- 
ing the compensatory duty on all wool goods equal to what is required, 
does in fact give concealed protection, and for these reasons: 
On medium and low-priced wool the scoured content duty acts as an 


— S on imports, and medium and low-priced all-wool goods will 
then manufactured by substituting wool by-products, noils, and 
shoddy for new wool. he Finance Committee’s bill places the full 


compensatory duty on such goods because they are all wool. Thus the 
Finance Committee's bill prevents the wool manufacturers from ob- 
taining medium and low priced wools. It also prohibits by high duties 
the importation of wool by-products, noils, and shoddy. It thus places 
wool manufacturers in a position where they can not import any of 
these raw materials and gives the domestic producers of wool by- 
products, noils, and shoddy a monopoly of the domestic market, 
enabling them to force prices of these materials to excessive heights, 
the ultimate consumers, of course, paying in the end. 

The fact is that the Finance Committee has merely camouflaged the 
old “ wholly or in part“ provision, 3 the 5 uty on 
both mixed goods and all-wool goods as objectionable as in the House 
bill and Schedule K. 

In the interest of honest tariff revision, these facts should be made 
known at once. 

Respectfully, 
CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. C. HuNNEMAN, Director. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I demand the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] 
to the committee amendment as modified. On that question the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and mays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] to the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKe trang] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Surnrn- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote yea.“ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WuLrrams] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
IMr. Pace] and vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JomNson] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. McLEAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SWANSON] is necessarily absent. I am paired with 
him for this afternoon, but I understand that if present he 
would vote as I shall vote, and therefore I vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Watson of 1 
is absent on account of illness. He is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonson]. If my colleague were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsEND]. I understand that if he were present he 
would vote as I shall yote, and therefore I feel at liberty to 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrracan] and vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 83, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
h Heflin Overman Underwood 
1 ones, N. Mex. Pomerene Wadsworth 
Caraway ones, Wash. inson Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kellogg rd Walsh, Mont. 
Lenroot Simmons 
Glass McCormick Stanley 
Harris N Trammell 
NATS—33. 
Broussard Harreld New neer 
Bursum Kendrick Newberry Skanzela 
Cameron Keyes icholson Sterling 
Colt e ie Warren 
Curtis Me! ber Pı Watson, Ind. 
Ernst i pe Phipps illis 
cLean 
Bodine McNary hortridge 
Hale oses oot 
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Ashurst Fernald McKellar Shields 
Ball Fletcher yers Smith 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Norbeck Sutherland 
Calder orris Swanson 
Crow Harrison Owen o 
ul Hitchcock Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham 9 Pittman Waller 
au Pont Poindexter Williams 
go Lad Rawson 
La Follette Reed 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. I now move to amend, on line 7, page 146, 
by inserting after the words “49 cents per pound” the words 
“upon the wool content thereof.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 146, line 7, after the word 
pound“ where it appears the second time, insert the words 
x apoa the wool content thereof,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

Valued at more R nts per pou upon 
the wool content — anal 30 a 2 A ari 

Mr. LENROOT. I doubt very much whether there were 
many Senaters who voted against the amendment just re- 
jected who knew what they were voting upon, and in offering 
this amendment I want to ascertain whether the Senate of the 
United States is going deliberately and willfully to impose a 
hidden protective duty under the guise of a compensatory duty 
to the woolgrower. That is the question. 

One of the great scandals of the Payne-Aldrich law was 
that while it purported to give to the woolgrower 11 cents a 
pound in the grease, as a matter of fact it gave 5, 6, or 7 cents 
a pound, and yet when they came to the cloth they gave the 
manufacturer a compensatory duty based upon the assumption 
that the woolgrower had received 11 cents per pound. 

Another of the scandals of that law was just what is in- 
volved here, that it assumed to give a full compensatory ‘duty 
upon an article when only a part of it was made of wool. 
Under this amendment there can be no excuse, as was urged 
in regard to the amendment just voted down, that the com- 
mittee had made allowances for other material, and therefore 
the rate was fixed at 40 cents compensatory instead of 49 
cents. But in this clause the committee assumes that every 
part of the fabric is composed of pure wool, and therefore it 
gives 49 cents a pound. All my amendment provides is that 
if it is pure wool, there shall be 49 cents a pound, there shall 
be compensation because of the 33 cents a pound given to the 
woolgrower, but if a part of the fabric is not wool, that we 
shall not commit a fraud upon the public by giving 49 cents a 
pound upon something upon which the manufacturer has not 
paid a cent of duty. 

I wonder how the sheep growers on this side of the aisle 
are going to justify voting against this amendment? How are 
they going to justify increasing the price of woolen clothing to 
the farmers of America, when the vote they will cast will merely 
increase the profit of the manufacturer, and not give one cent 
additional compensatory duty to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection whatever to the amendment 
to this particular paragraph. As the Senator said, there is a 
difference between this and the other. This takes the full com- 
pensatory duty of 49 cents, and is supposed to be all wool. I 
have no objection, personally, to agreeing to the Senator's 
amendment in this paragraph of this schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. I propose to follow it up wherever the full 
49 cents compensation is provided in the bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. The next paragraph provides for 39 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say, wherever it is 49 cents, I propose to 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see a particle of objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator in this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad indeed the Senator from 
Utah has taken that position. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Utah has tried to write this bill so that the manufacturer 
would not get one single percentage of hidden protection, and 
I think the Senator from Wisconsin will agree to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not criticizing the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I can not take any other position 
than that I have taken, and, as I have stated upon the floor, I 
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do not want any hidden protection. I have no objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, LENROOT. I am glad indeed that we at least have 
accomplished something, then, by this debate and the procedure 
this morning. In the illustration I gave, this amendment will 
mean a saving of 20 per cent ad valorem upon one cloth I 
cited. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, would not fall in this bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘There will be at least less duty upon the 
articles falling in this paragraph, with the low rate, than in 
the next one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is one 
thing in which the manufacturer would be at a disadvantage. 
We put 10 cents a pound on long-staple cotton, and if the goods 
were made of long-staple cotton he would be at that disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under this amendment. With this 
amendment in the paragraph the manufacturer would still 
have the advantage of being able to use wool waste, of being 
able to use wool extract, and still get the 49 cents a pound 
compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only trouble with that is that they can not 
use those extracts in making a thread so fine as to go in this 
bracket. During the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law, in 
1910, the cloth averaged 60 cents a pound, and many in the sec- 
ond bracket averaged about 65 cents a pound. But they can not 
make the thread that would make this class of prime dress 
goods, because these are the finest there are. But wherever the 
cotton warp is used they would get that compensatory duty upon 
the cotton warp. With the Senator’s amendment they would 
not get any compensatory duty upon the cotton warp, although 
the cotton warp no doubt will be made from long-staple cotton, 
in order to get the fineness of the thread. But I am perfectly 
willing to go as far as the Senator has gone in this paragraph, 
and I see no objection whatever to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. While we are on that subject, will the Sen- 
ator also agree to a like limitation in the next paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, perhaps, I will modify my statement 
and say that if we can get that in the illustration I have given 
we will have saved at least 20 per cent ad valorem on the price 
of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there may be no misunderstanding, on 
the lower grade cloths, in the next paragraph, we give only 26 
cents, and not 49 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of the 49-cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that 90 per cent of the 
cloths affected by the 49-cent rate will be all wool and will not 
be affected by the Senator’s amendment at all, but if for any 
reason there should be a cloth where they could not get the 
thread fine enough and stout enough for warp and they made 
cotton warp of it, then, of course, they would lose that amount, 
and I am perfectly willing that they should. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. I am very glad to have that con- 
cession on the part of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask a 
question? Do I understand the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been accepted as to the second bracket of para- 
graph 1108, but has not been accepted as to the first bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. The first bracket provides 40 cents, but the 
second bracket provides 49 cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is it not made to apply 
to the first bracket as well as to the second bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because we only have a compensatory duty of 
40 cents in the first bracket instead of 49 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the question of how 
much wool is included in the product is as important in the 
first bracket as in the second. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in the cloth in the first bracket they use 
a great deal more woolen waste and different classes of waste 
than in the cloth covered by the second bracket. The goods in 
the second bracket are generally the very finest fabrics that are 
made of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only purpose of any 
compensatory duty is to compensate the manufacturer for the 
woo] he puts in the cloth. What is the objection to applying 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin to the first 
bracket as well as to the second bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that we have not given 
49 cents in the first bracket. We have given 40 cents there and 
not 49 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall not prolong the dis- 
cussion now. I can not see any difference, however. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator and I disagree; that is all. If 
I had the time I would be glad to go into detail and tell the 
Senator why. ‘ 

Mr. McCORMICK obtained the floor. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow us to have a vote on 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I shall be very glad to yield for a vote, 
but I wish then to speak very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upon 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, There will be some discus- 
sion of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
8 from Massachusetts that the Senator from Illinois has 
the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am leaving the floor to the 
Senator from Illinois but explaining why the vote can not be 
taken now. I am only explaining why I do not want the ques- 
tion put while he has the floor. 


SENATOR JAMES A. REED. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, at the hazard of being 
criticized for filibustering for a few moments pending the vote, 
I venture to invite the consideration of those of my colleagues 
who are on the floor to some aspects of the primary elections 
which are to be held next Tuesday. Hitherto my very dear 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who is absent, has 
peany monopolized consideration of primary contests and 
results. 

Without seeking to read into next Tuesday's primaries in 
advance of the nominations therein to be made a meaning whieh 
none of us can forecast, it is interesting to realize that in some 
of them we shall learn whether the voters—and I speak more 
particularly of the Democratic voters—may choose for them- 
selves their nominee, or whether the nomination shall be made 
conformably with the judgment of the one-time arbiter of Dem- 
ocratic destinies. That, I say, notably in Missouri, will be de- 
termined next Tuesday. 

Tf I had been here the other day when allusion to the Mis- 
souri primary was made, I should not have sought this op- 
portunity to speak. Far be it from me to seek to pass judg- 
ment upon the qualifications of a candidate in the Democratic 
primary in Missouri. I am informed and I am led to believe 
that Mr. Breckenridge Long is a most estimable gentleman, but 
the issue appears to be REED. James A. Reep has truly great 
qualities, but it may be that the Democracy of Missouri may 
decide that the usefulness of James A. Reep is past. I do not 
know. If he be nominated, I shall be joined to those who, 
upon the domestic issues which to-day divide us, will oppose 
the reelection of Senator Rrep. But, Mr. President, at this 
time, looking back over the months in which I have served in 
the Senate with James A. Reep, I should count myself a poor 
American if I did not find occasion to say that if his opponents 
to-day hold that his usefulness as a Senator is gone, there 
was a time when in his judgment, as in mine, the sover- 
eignty and the liberties of the Republic were imperiled, JAMES 
A. REED showed himself an indomitable American, a man of 
incomparable courage. 

I trust my colleagues on the other side of the Chamber, some 
of whom have borne witness to his great qualities and others 
who will doubtless do so, will not resent what may appear to 
be an intrusion in a contest in the Democratic Party. I should 
hold myself ungenerous and unappreciative of his great serv- 
ices if I had not sought and fonnd an opportunity to bear wit- 
ness to the courage, self-sacrifice, and devotion with which 
JAMES A. REED served his country in an hour of danger. His 
name will live when those of most of us are forgotten. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
I presume the Senator from Illinois, by his laborious argument 
and oratory commending the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
for being a true American, referred to the time when the 
Senator’ from Missouri so very vigorously opposed the so-called 
four-power pact. I think the country agreed» with him, al- 
though the Senator from Illinois voted the other way. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am qnite sure the Senator 
from Illinois referred to Senator Reern’s bitter fight against the 
four-power pact and his splendid fight for the soldiers’ bonus, 
and his sound Democracy. REED is so superbly equipped for 
service here that he commands that much deference even from 
those who disagree with him, 
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JULY 28, 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the committee amendment on page 146, paragraph 1108, 
by striking out, in line 6, the numeral “50” and inserting 
“35”; in line 7, by striking out the numeral “50” and in- 
Serting the numeral “35”; and in line 10, by striking out the 
numeral 50“ and inserting the numeral “35,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 1108. Woven fabrics, Weighing not more than 4 ounces per 

uare yard, jem 4 or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 

cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 85 per cent ad yalorem; 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 49 cents per pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That if the warp of any of the fore- 
going is wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty shall be 39 
cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

In brief, the amendment proposes to substitute the protec- 
tive-duty rates now the law for the excessive and high rates 
named in the bill. Whatever votes have been had heretofore 
have been with reference to the compensatory rates named in 
the Senate committee bill. There has been no vote taken to 
reduce the rates named in the committee amendment. The 
evidence presented this morning tends to show that there have 
been no records of imports. The report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the comparison of the prices of foreign and domestic 
cloths covered by this paragraph do not justify a rate higher 
than 85 cents. 

Upon my amendment to the amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea,” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was cailed). Repeating the an- 
nouncement which I made on previous ballots as to the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before in reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIAL, Iam paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNseEnpD], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHuRST] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson}. Being unable to obtain a 
transfer of my pair, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETOHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ETwrxs!] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srearine] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 36, as follows: 


Transfer- 


YEAS—17. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Pomerene Swanson 
Harris Robinson Trammell 
Heflin Sheppard Underwood 

NAYS—36, ; 
Brandegee Cameron Cummins Gooding 
Broussard Sree Curtis e 
Bursum Coit Ernst Harreld 


Jones, Wash. MeCumber Newberry Spencer 
Kello, McKinley Oddie Stanfield 
Kendrick McLean 3 Wadsworth 
Lenroot McNary Phipps Warren 
Lodge oses Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
McCormick New Smoot Willis 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Rawson 

u France Myers eed 
Borah Frelinghuysen Nelson Shields 
Calder Gerry Nicholson Smith 
Crow Harrison Norbeck Sterlin, 
Culberson Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Townsend 
du Pont Keyes Pa Watson, Ga. 
Edge Kin Pi n Weller 
Elkins Lad Poindexter Williams 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH ef Massachusetts to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I presume it 
is futile to attempt to lower the protective rates which are car- 
ried in the pending bill, but I am still going to persist. I 
move, on page 146, paragraph 1108, lines 6, 7, and 10, before 
the words “per cent.“ to substitute in each instance the 
numeral “40” for the numeral “50.” If that motion prevails, 
the protective duty levied on the fabrics embraced in this para- 
graph will be 40 per cent instead of 50 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah has 
the committee reduced the rate of duty carried in this para- 
graph from 55 per cent to 50 per cent in each instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the committee amendment now provides 
for that reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. The vote is now on the committee amend- 
ment, as I understand, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr, LENROOT, I wish to say just a word in explanation 
of the vote that I shall cast. 

My opinion is that the committee amendment fixes the rates, 
both compensatory and protective, too high, but it is also my 
opinion that the rates proposed by the House provision are 
too low. 

I shall, therefore, vote for the committee amendment as be- 
tween the two propositions, although I still think the Senate 
committee amendment im excessive rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on former bal- 
lots, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his- name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on previous votes, I vote “yea.” | 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as heretofore announced, I vote nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with regard to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, 


I abstain from voting. If allowed to vote I should vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. CURTIS: I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowimg general pairs: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLINe} with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrt]; 

The Senator fråm Delaware Mr. Bat] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epes] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ears! with the Sena- 
ter from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON }. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 19, as follews: 


YEAS—35. 
Brandegee Goeding McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Tale McNary Smoot 
Bursum Harreld í Moses cer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. New Stanfield 
Cay Kendrick Newberry Wadsworth 
Colt Lenroot Oddie Warren 
Cummins 58 oa Pepper ha ri Ind, 
Curti b: pps 
E Mckinley Ransdell 
NAYS—19. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Trammell 
Diar Kellogg Sheppard Un 
Glass Nelson Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Har is Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont, 
Heffin Pomerene Swanson 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Ashurst Fletcher McCormick Reed 
pa V 
rs 
— 4 Nicholson Sterlin 
Crow Harrison Norbeck Suthe 
Culberson Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Keyes age eller 
Kin Pittman Williams 
Bikins Ladd Poindexter 
Fernald La Follette Rawson 
So the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed 
to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). The 
next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 146, after line 10, to strike 
out: R 
r square 


pound, 25 cents per pound and, es 
valorem ; valued at more than 7 55 but not more than $2. PER ð, 


30 cents 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Pan. 1109. Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounees per square 
yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 
cents per pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad yalorem; 
valued at more than 60 cents but not more than 80 cents per pound, 
40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more: than 
80 cents Bat not more than $1.50 per pound, 49 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 49 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad em. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place I want to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “55” and in- 
serting 50“ on line 5, page 147. Then I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that when he offers his 
amendment there will be two places in the paragraph to which 
it will apply, and there will be no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why not have that modifica- 
tion made, and have the record complete in that respect? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator can offer his amendment now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move, in line 4, page 147, after the word 
“pound,” to insert the words “upon the wool content thereof.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- | 


ment will be stated, 

The Reaping Cierk. On page 147, line 4, after the word 
„pound.“ it is proposed to insert upon the wool content 
thereof,” so that it will read: 


Forty-nine cents per pound upon the wool content thereof, and 50 
cents a pound. 


per cent ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LENROOT. Now, in line 5, after the word “ pound,” I | 


offer the same amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 


ment will be stated. 
The Reaping CLERK. On page 147, line 5, after the word 


pound,“ where it appears the second time, it is proposed to 
insert the words upon the wool content thereof,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph provides duties 
upon all woven fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces per square 
yard, ‘The paragraph that we have just adopted covers the 
lightweight dress goods, It is true that some flannels fall 
within paragraph 1108, but the great bulk of flannels made 
not only in this country but in foreign lands fall under this 
paragraph. Ninety-five per cent of the goods falling under 
this paragraph, however, are what are known as cloths for the 
making of clothing. 

The Senate will notice that the compensatory duty begins 
with 26 cents per pound on the first bracket; on the second it 
is 40 cents per pound; and on the other two brackets it is 49 
cents per pound, modified by the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor]. 

Mr. President, I sent to five of the principal woolen mills in 
the United States and asked them to give me samples of cloth 


| that they made at the epening in April, 1920, at the opening in 


July, 1921, and at the opening in February, 1922. When I say 
“opening” I speak of the opening of the samples for sale. I 
have those samples here from five different mills, ranging from 
the finest of cloth to the heaviest 27-ounce overcoating; and 
while it will take toe long a time te call attention to each of 
the samples submitted I am going to take one or two samples 
of cloth from each of the mills and call attention to the prices 
of these cloths on the dates of opening that I have already 


named. 


The first are the samples from the mill of the G. C. Hetzel 


Co. They are located in Pennsylvania. This is a cloth weigh- 


ing 15 to 154 ounces per yard: This sample is made of all 


pure wool, with the exception of the silk thread that is found 


in the stripe in order to give a striped effect to the cloth. The 
price of this cloth in April, 1920, was $5.85 per yard. 

In July, 1921, the price of that same identical cloth, made of 
the same kind of wool, decorated with silk in the same fashion, 
and weighing the same number of ounces per yard, was $2.72 
per yard instead of $5.85 in 1920. In the opening in Febru- 
8 that same piece of cloth was put upon the market 
or $2.50. 

Mr. President, I have here the increased prices of woolen 
goods since the opening in February, 1922, up to July 18, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interruption right there? Was the great drop in 


prices in one year on the fabrics referred to by the Senator due 


to importations from abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I may come to the importations later: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the drop in prices 
of 50 per cent is not due and can not be attributed to the im- 
portations of comparable wool fabrics? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think it is because the competition is so 
keen that it has brought about that result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. T wish I could think so. The 
drop has been due to the fact that the prices of all products 
have dropped from 25 to 50 per cent in the last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator knows, of course, that there is 
to-day the keenest kind of competition in woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that leads me to in- 
quire if it is the opinion of the Senator that the price in 1920 
was a profiteering price? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they were exceedingly high prices—un- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. And that the manufacturers are 
satisfied with less profits now? z . 
Mr. SMOOT. I judge so. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is not this element likewise in- 
volved—that in 1920 the manufacturer was producing his prod- 


| justifiable. 


‘uct from wool that sold for 60 cents in the grease and now he 


is manufacturing a wool that cost last year 20 cents per pound? 
Is not that the explanation of the difference? 
Mr. SMOOT, He is not buying to-day upon the basis of 20 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but he did a year ago. The 


‘goods on the market now, of course, were produced not from 


wool that was bought this year but from wool that was bought 
a year ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the wool that will go into these 
cloths this year more than likely is not bought yet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about it. No manu- 


facturer is going to pile up a Tot of goods unless he has sold 


them. These goods are for next spring. They are not goods 
for this fall. I haye said many times on the floor of the Senate 
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that in the case of woolen goods they open in February for 
the cloths that will be made up into suits In the fall and sold 
for the next spring. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The point I am making is that 
the goods that are now on the market were not made from wool 
bought or sold this year. They were made from wool that was 
sold last year, 

Mr. SMOOT. They will have to buy the wool this year, be- 
cause they have not the wool on hand to make the cloths I 
have shown. There is not any doubt but that the increase 
of prices that has taken place since the opening in Febru- 
uy has been brought about because of the increased price 
of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I am not talking about the 
cloth that will be made. The cloth that is now made, that is 
ready for sale at this price, was made from wool that was 
bought last year at 20 cents a pound. The cloth that was 
made the year before was made from wool that was shorn 
in 1919 and 1920 and sold at sixty-odd cents a pound in the 
grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that these cloths are being sold to-day at a less price 
than they were in July, 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is, the 
Senator’s explanation of that? Does the Senator claim that 
because these cloths are selling to-day for less than they did 
a year ago a high protective tariff duty should be levied in 
this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What connection has it with 
a tariff bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has a great deal to do with a tariff bill 
when you have an ad valorem duty, as the Senator must know. 
An ad valorem duty on $5.85 is quite a different thing from an 
ad valorem duty on $2.10. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. But the ad valorem duty 
is not based upon the American valuation. The Senator 
knows that. It is based upon the foreign valuation of these 
fabrics and not the American price. That is a misleading 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that they are both based 
on the same identical valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has given the 
American prices of those fabrics. The tariff duty levied here 
is based upon the foreign prices of comparable fabrics, not the 
American prices, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if it will suit the Senator better, I will 
say that the ad valorem duty on $1 is quite different from the 
ad valorem duty on 40 cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The ad valorem duty upon a 
piece of goods made in Europe that cost $2 is quite different 
from the ad valorem duty upon goods made in America that 
cost 

Mr SMOOT. Nobody has ever denled that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The ad valorem duties in 
this bill are based solely and alone upon the foreign prices 
of fabrics and not upon the American prices of fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference. 
There was comparatively the same spread in foreign values 
there was in values in this country, and if there was an ad 
valorem duty upon $2 of foreign valuation in April, 1920, and 
to-day's price on the basis of foreign valuation is $1, the pro- 
tection is quite different in the two cases. That is what I am 
contending, and I know that there is no Senator who will 
deny it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I do not 
want to interrupt the Senator’s argument; but how can the 
Senator justify levying any duty upon any price that he 
has named, when he admitted just a moment ago that he 
has made no inquiry into the financial standing of these con- 
cerns to find out whether or not they are making a profit at 
the lower price and what profit they were making at the 
higher price? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps some mills could make 
a profit at this price and some could not, There may be a mill 
in the United States that could not make these goods at all at 
any price without losing money, while other mills may make 
them and make money. Are you going to provide a rate of duty 
to take care of both classes, or which class are you going to 
take care of? 

Mr. President, here is another lot of samples. The price 
in April, 1920, was $5.10 a yard. In July, 1921, it was $2.75. 
In February, 1922, it was $2.25. The mills are in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator be kind enough to state the 1914 prices of those fabrics? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the 1914 prices here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that we ought to compare present prices with those of 1914, 
rather than with the peak prices of the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are comparing the prices of last year and 
this year with the prices of the early part of 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is comparing 
the peak prices following the war with the present prices, at a 
time of great depression; and he has made no comparison be- 
tween present prices and the prices in 1914, before the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that all depends upon the price 
of wool; and what is the difference whether the wool is low 
and the price is low or the wool is high and the price is high? 
The conversion cost means whether the labor is high or whether 
it is low, whether the materlal that goes into the product is 
high or whether it is low. ; 

To save time, I want to say that the same comparative de- 
cline in prices upon every kind of goods, from the light weights 
to the overcoatings, took place. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Where were those goods made? 

Mr. SMOOT. These overcoatings were made at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Here is a very fine class of goods. [Exhibiting.] These 
goods are made by Frederick Clark, at Talbot, Mass., and the 
prices of those are about in the same ratio. There is no need 
of my taking more time of the Senate or filling the Recorp with 
these things. > 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is a man 
on this floor who doubts for one moment that there have been 
substantial increases in the prices of everything in the last two 


years. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say everything. There have been re- 
ductions since the war—since the peak prices of 1919 and 1920— 
but I do not think the Senator can find where the raw material 
entering into an article is higher than it was; that is, in the 
case of the fine goods and the finished product lower in price, 
The prices have dropped in comparison with the drop in prices 
of woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I claim that the Sena- 
tor can not justify the levying of any protective tariff duty— 
not a compensatory duty, but a protective tariff duty—upon 
these fabrics, simply because there has been a drop in prices. 
He must first demonstrate that these companies are losing 
money at the prices at which they are selling these fabrics, and 
he is not able to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I could go out and find a number of 
companies which are losing money, and other companies that 
are making money. In fact, I know that Is true. You can not 
base a tariff bill upon any such proposition. We hear in this 
Chamber so often some particular case pointed to and held up 
as being typical of the conditions in this country. Yesterday 
we were told of the experience of the shipper of a carload of 
watermelons; and is the whole law to be changed because of 
the fact that there was a glut of watermelons in New York, and 
when that glut took place they did not get enough out of the 
car of watermelons to pay the freight and expenses? When 
there is a glut of any article, particularly a perishable article 
which must seek the great centers of population to be sold, and 
that article arrives at a time when there is no sale for it at all, 
they are not going to get a good price for it. I called attention 
to the fact that one year carload after carload of peaches were 
shipped from my section which did not bring enough to pay 
for the boxes the fruit was put in, and in many cases they did 
not bring anything whatever, the shippers claiming that they 
had to be dumped into the Chicago River. I do not think all 
the laws of the United States ought to be changed to meet a 
condition of that kind, nor do I think so in relation to the 
watermelons. 

I have before me, in the German language, an original copy 
of a contract which has been made between the textile manu- 
facturers of Germany and the employees of the Rhineland dis- 
trict of Germany. I have had that contract translated into 
English, and it shows what the wages in Germany in May of 
this year are, not only in the textile Industry but a few other 
industries of that country. I have also had figured the equiva- 
lents in United States money, granting that the mark was 
worth one-third of a cent. The mark is not worth one-third of 
a cent, but I want to be perfectly fair in the figures presented 
here, because the mark may go higher than it is to-day. It is 
only worth one-fourth of a cent now, but it may reach a third 
of a cent. All indications point to the fact that it Is going 
lower. I hope it will not, for the great German people’s sake 
I do not want to see 


and for the German Government's sake. 
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the German Government disrupted. I do not want to see civil 
war in Germany and that great people and that great nation 
destroyed. Let us see what those wages are. This is a tex- 
tile worker's contract, for males and females. I will first give 
the wages of the males and then the wages of the females. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For May? 

Mr. SMOOT. It begins with the month of May. This Is the 
last contract that has been made. 

Mr. WILLIS. What year? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1922, For a male, 14 years old, the base 
wage is 4.2 marks per week. The bounty given to cover the 
cost of living for April is half a mark. These are the in- 
creases they received up to that time in this contract. The in- 
crease was half a mark a week—not a day. These are weekly 
wages—not daily wages, The total applicable to May in marks 
was an increase of 1 mark, together with the cost of liv- 
ing allowance. The per-hour total wage for May was 5.2 
marks, 

Change that into equivalent United States money, on the 
basis of a mark being worth one-third of a cent, and the male, 
14 years old, working in the textile industry in Germany, re- 
ceives 74.8 cents a week—not a day, but a week. The 15-year- 
old receives 84.9 cents, The 16-year-old receives $1.12 a week. 
The 17-year-old receives $1.26 a week. The 18-year-old receives 
$1.65 a week. The 19-year-old receives $1.84 a week. Those 20 
years and over receive $2.80 per week. 

Let us see what the pay of female workers in this industry is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Up to the present time I have 
understood that our real competitor in the manufacture of 
woolens was Great Britain and not Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that later. I will say to the 
Senator that as to special cloths, in cases where our nobby 
Americans will not wear other than the English goods, they do 
come from England, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I received the other day from the 
Department of Agriculture a bulletin, which gives a gratifying 
piece of news. It says: 

German imports of merino and crossbred wool in the grease and 
washed during the last six months of 1921 were over three times those 
for the corresponding period of 1920, and about one-fifth greater than 
those of July-December, 1913. 

That is to say, the German mils are beginning to absorb the 
wool which ordinarily is marketed from Antwerp, and that 
fact accounts to a very large extent, I am sure, for the im- 
proved foreign market for wool as reflected in an improved price 
in this country. 

But I rose because I thought this was an opportune time to 
call attention to the fact that the conditions in Germany to 
which the Senator now alludes is not, as we understand it, at 
all fayorable to the export trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will let me make my speech, I 
may be able to explain, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I just want to put this information 
in in connection with what the Senator was saying. I clipped 
from the paper of two mornings ago, under the heading “ Wall 
Street Gossip 

Mr. SMOOT. What paper? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Washington Post, which, as 
the Senator is aware, is not unfayorable to his side of the 
contention. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. I have not seen that the 
Washington Post has said anything very favorable of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to controvert that. 
It submits a consideration important in this connection. The 
clipping reads as follows: 

h T cr 0 
FCC 
stitutes one of the strongest factors in the prosperity of the Crucible 
Steel Co. The products of this company have little competition from 
domestic producers, but in normal times German mills are well able to 
handle the same sort of business. The unsettled financial situation in 
Germany is Mapes eliminating mills of that 8 foreign 
Sear and it is partly for this reason that Crucible been doing 
80 well. 

So the facts to which the Senator invites attention, far from 
indicating that competition with American wool manufacturers 
is going to be keener, would clearly indicate that the difficulties 
surrounding manufacturers over there, by reason of the col- 
lapse of the mark, are so great that Germany is practically re- 
tiring from the world market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Mon- 
tana permit me to suggest that of the imports into this country 
last year—that is, in 1921—of woven fabrics, only 1.3 per cent 
came trom Germany, and the importations were very small 


anyway. One and three-tenths per cent of the importations, 
which were negligible, came from Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are not making this tariff 
bill for to-day. I know that it is difficult for Germany to buy, 
under her depreciated currency, the high-priced wool of the 
world to-day. She does not raise one pound of it in her borders 
and every pound she buys she has to pay for in gold or in goods. 
We know that. But how long is that going to last? If we were 
making this bill for the conditions of to-day, it would be made 
quite differently, and if we could change the tariff rates every 
month, the rates would not change, perhaps, that often, but 
there would be a great many changes made. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Aside from the question of the 
basic raw material, there is still the question of wages. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and another thing, I want to say 
frankly to the Senator that I suppose Germany finds for her 
excess woolen goods perhaps a better market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator claim that 
Germany makes enough woolen goods for home consumption? 
Does the Senator make that claim here, with his knowledge of 
the woolen industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, of course no country makes all of the 
woolen goods that it uses. Germany does not make the same 
classes of goods that she imports. I have never made any sucli 
statement as that, but I do claim that Germany makes goods 
in competition with the goods that are made here and found in 
He: DATAE aD we are discussing. Those are the goods she 
makes, 

Now, what are the females paid in German mills? Females 
14 years old are paid 63 cents a week; 15 years old, 73 cents a 
week; 16 years old, 91 cents a week; 17 years old, $1.02 a 
week; 18 years old, $1.29 a week; 19 years old, $1.44 a week; 
20 years old and over, $2.18 a week. 

What are we paying in our mills in this country? Is it 100 
per cent more? Is it 200 per cent more? Is it 300 per cent 
more? Is it 400 or 500 per cent more? Is it 600 or 700 or 800 
or 900 per cent more? Yes; it is 1,000 per cent more, I would 
not want to live to see the day when the working people in the 
textile industry in this country would be compelled to work for 
the pittance that is paid in Germany to-day, 

Mr. President, outside of the compensatory duty provided for 
in this paragraph there is no rate of protection to the American 
manufacturer of more than 50 per cent. The cotton manufac- 
turer was given 45 per cent. The woolen manufacturer given 
50 per cent. I have been asked how I could justify that 5 per 
cent differential. I have tried many times to run a loom at a 
higher speed than 83 picks to the inch of cloth a minute. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator compare 
the manufacturer’s method of running looms with the method 
in vogue when he ran them? 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has there been no improve- 
ment? 


Mr. SMOOT. As relating to many of these goods, there has 
not been. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So there has been no de- 
velopment or improvement in the weaving of woolens in the 
last 30 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the last 20 years. The Crompton loom is 
as good as any made in all the world, and they do not run any 
faster. If they undertook to run faster it would never pay 
them because the breaks would be too frequent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator contend 
that a weaver does not run more woolen looms to-day than 
he did 30 or 40 years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, on the same kind of goods. We 
have no automatic woolen looms. This is not a case where 
you ¢an put up 20 looms along an aisle and have one woman 
running up and down the aisle, and whenever an automatic 
stop is made fix the thread and set it going, while the other 
19 looms are running all the time. I want to say there is no 
one who can take a piece of fancy woolen goods and run more 
than one six-quarter loom. I do not care whether he lives 
in England or America, and England claims to have the best 
weavers in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator does 
not mean to claim that all weavers run only one loom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say on fancy cashmeres. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusctts. On’ extremely heavy fabrics 


they run one loom, but on the lighter weaves they run two and 
three looms, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. SMOOT. On plain fabrics they may have run two looins, 
but when it comes to fancy cloths, I do not care whether it is 
16 or 24 ounces, they run only one loom, and it takes a pretty 
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good weaver to-day to do it if the pattern is complicated, par- 
ticularly where there is a check in ft. On the other hand, ina 
cotton mill, as I said, on plain goods they may run as high as 
15 and 16 automatic looms, automatic not only as to the stop- 
ping of them when the filling breaks or runs out, but with every 
thread that breaks in the warp. They have no woolen loom that 
can do it. Somebody has to watch the warp all the time, and if 
a thread breaks in the warp in a fancy pattern and the loom 
runs very long, there will be not only one thread broken, but 
from 10 up to perhaps 100 of them. ‘Then when the threads are 
drawn in, if they are drawn in properly and drawn in straight 
and the pattern in the cloth maintained, I want to say right now 
that it takes a good weaver to do it. 

In the cotton looms they run 140 picks to the minute, and the 
highest I have ever run on the Crompton loom was 83 picks. 
So, Mr, President, every minute a cotton loom with the same 
number of picks produces three-fourths more in the length of 
cloth then it would in wool if the pick is of the same size thread. 
Therefore the difference between the 45 per cent and the 50 per 
cent. 

The highest rate of protection in the Payne-Aldrich law was 
55 per cent, where we have 50 per cent in the pending bill, but 
in the Payne-Aldrich law was an unhidden protection that came 
to them because of the fact that they had 11 cents upon wool in 
the grease and 33 cents on the scoured wool. The average of all 
the wools in the grease which they imported cost but 18 cents 
clean content. So between 18 cents and 33 cents was the hidden 
protection under that law. I do not say that applied to all 
woolens. It was not so on western wools, because those wools 
average 60 per cent shrinkage, but under the law of 1919 the 
importer was allowed to import wools with a shrinkage of from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent, and the difference of shrinkage was 
the unhidden protection of the manufacturer. 

I do not know that I have anything further te say on the mat- 
ter. The Senate has decided that there should be 33 cents on 
the scoured content of the wool. The compensatory duties in 
the paragraph are simply the amounts of the compensatory 
duties necessary to take care of the 33 cents on the scoured con- 
tent. The protective duty, as I said, is in this case 50 per cent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, a copy of the wage agreement te which I 
have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WAGE AGREEMENT. 


DISTRICT GROUP OF RHINELAND NATIONAL WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FROM MAY 5, 1922. 


wages according to the base tariff of the textile workers“ 


s from May 1, 1922, for such male and 
ve enly the rates of the base tariffs are as 


1. Ma 


y 
tariff for males and females, 
The new operative wa 
female workers who r 
follows : 


(a) Males 


Marks. Murks. Marks. 
14 years... 0.50 1.00 5.20 $0. 7488 
15 years 70 1. 40 5.90 ~ 8496 
16 years 1,00 2.00 7.80 1.1232 
17 years.. 1.30 2.60 8. 80 1.2672 
18 years 1.50 3.154 11.50 “1. 6560 
N 1. 80 3.90} 12.80 1. 8432 
sees 2.00 6.00 | 19.50 2. 8080 
a 2.60 6.00 | 19.00 2.7300 
es vin a 
ed rutes 
14 years Sa 3.60 -40 -40 80 4. 40 6330 
15 years.. 3.90 . 60 60 1.20 5.10 . 7344 
16 Fears. 4.65 .85 -85 1.70 6.35 914 
17 years. 4.95 1.10 1. 10 2.20 7.15 1.0296 
18 years.. 6.40 1.40] 120] 260| 900) 1.2980 
19 years...... 6.70 1.70 1.60 3.30 10.00 1.4400 
20 years and over...... 10. 40 2.70 2.10 4.80} 15.20 2. 1888 
Pieceworkers, 20 years and 
. nemdes arenas 10,00 2.70 2.10 4.50 14.30 2.1312 


1 The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
dded for convenient 9 
2. For those who are . 
distinetive branch tari 
same cost of living addi 


in branches of the industry having 
and piece werkers are allowed the 
ons for ray as are given in column 4 above. 


3. The Praa wees wage agreement is effective until May 31, 1922, and 
continues itself automatically for one month unless one week’s notice 
is re before the expiration of the month We either party. 

The family allowance remains as hereto 


Tariff agreement for clerical and technical Cocas at the following 
industries for the month of April, 19% 


Mea = wood industry: Marks. 
rt draftsman, class A (80 years old). 4,000 000 
„ Works r (22 to 2 years). 3,925 11.775 
Works assistants (over 24 years). 4,525 13. 575 
3. Independent construction men. 5, 400 16. 200 
Za. Independent construction men. 6, 000 18.000 
E aie ss oie ces ob a A 6, 000 18.000 
Branch ar and department overseers. . 5, 400 16. 200 
e e ce dees 4,725 14.175 
eee ee Disadana 4,325 12. 975 

Textile rot 
Storeroom partes first dyer............ 6, 000 18, 000 
— FFF 2 — + 8 
ent oer e e cee x 
ET E A PEA O ENS TA 4,325 12.975 
Draftsmen, mill clerks, class A (30 years) 4, 000 12.000 
Paper industry: 

Draftsman papae UB a A ES E S S 3,925 11.775 
Technical and laboratory men (22 to 24 years) 4,525 13.575 
Technica! and laboratory men (over 24 years) 5,400 16.200 

construction men. 6,000 18. 000 
Ov 5, 400 16. 200 
4,725 14.175 
— 4,325 12.975 
Chemical hy 
Draf 3,925 11.775 
4,525 13. 575 
Teci 5,400 16. 200 
7 6,000 18.000 
ter and ete., 5, 400 16. 200 
Works and laboratory overseer, first year.. 4,725 14,175 
Works and laboratory overseer, second year.. 5,100 15. 300 
Works and laboratory overseer, third 5,400 16.200 
Piano indy 
Branch and 8 overseer. 1 
5 e 
pte a first’ year. .... 400) 
Apprentices, second year 600 
Apprentices, third year...... 800 


1 The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
added for convenient comparison. R 
Family allowance, 200 marks. Allowance per child, 100 marks. 
GERMAN OVERSEERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Noe, Barmen, 


— 


BARMEN (ELBERFELD DISTRICT), February 28, 1922. 
Tariff revision of the clerical i 3 forces for February and 
arch, 


CLERICAL SALARIES PER MONTH, 


$2. 700 


RE 


sper pee ee 
BEERS 


TABANE 


SSRENRES GGN 


Debra 
Saks 


The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, 
but have been added for convenient comparison. 


Class B 25 per cent additional to the 8 
Class C 50 per cent additional to the foregoing. 


1922. 


Tariff revision of the clerical and technical forces for February and 
March—Continued. 


SALARIES OF THCHNICAL OVERSEERS—METAL INDUSTRY. 


Group I. Draftsmen same as class A. 
p construct 


Group II. 8 ion men, 22 to 


The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, 
but have been added for convenient comparison. 

The salaries of the technical forces of the Seen DADE and gen- 
eral wood industry are identical with those of the technical forces of 
the metal industry. 

Group II. Draftsmen, etc., in the textile industry, department clerks, 
same as Class A of the clerical salaries. 

Group III. Assistant designers, assistant superintendents, depart- 
ment clerks, same as Class B of the clerical salaries. 

Group I. Head of designing, head calculator, etc., same as Class C 
of the clerical salaries, 

OVERSEERS’ SALARIES. 


Metal and wood industry: Mark. 
x J T 4,500 
4,050 
Sec 3,550 10, 
Machine fixers (average) 3,250 9, 
Textile and 2 — industry: 
Assistant superintendent, first dyer, 
storeroom keeper......-.....--...... 4,500 
Bitch and operant Sere... im 
ranch an nt overseer..... ; 
nd A 3.250 
Chemical industry: 
eaeseveccovecscsccnese 4,050 


i The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
added for convenient comparison. 


To these salaries are to be added after Fob, 1, 200 marks per month for husband or 
wife who is not employed, and for each child 100 marks per month. 

The foregoing ge tariff and salary agreement will mtinue March 31, 1922, 
without notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I bave no desire 
to make any extended remarks on the subject. Had it not 
been that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has presented 
the facts for the consideration of the Senate and for publication 
in the Recorp, I perhaps should not have claimed the atten- 
tion of those present long enough eyen to have asked the privilege 
of inserting similar and supplementary figures for publication. 

It has been asserted repeatedly on the floor that wages in 
Germany are increasing, and that they have increased con- 
stantly almost from the time of the close of the war, and 
occasionally clippings have been read from newspapers to show 
that wages have increased in that country. Of course, in order 
to prove that, the wages are stated in marks. Stated in marks 
an increase is shown but stated in American money it is not an 
increase, as the Senator from Utah has already so well shown. 

The figures which I have were compiled by the Tariff Com- 
mission from German sources after a thorough study and full 
survey of the whole situation. They refer not only to the 


Without objection, it is so 


textile industry, male and female, but also to a great many 
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other industries—metal, chemical, building, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, carpenters, and miners of different kinds, iron ores, and 
so forth. The Senator from Utah has stated the wages received 
in the textile industry in Germany. He did not give the cities, 

Mr. SMOOT. It was in the Rhineland district. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have the report for as many 
as 15 different cities in the textile industry for September, 
1921; December, 1921; March, 1922; and April, 1922, supple- 
menting what the Senator from Utah has already given for 
May, 1922. These figures show that in Germany in September, 
1921, the average wages paid females in the textile industries 
in all those cities, stated in marks per hour, was 5.65; in 
December, 1921, 7.93; in March, 1922, 9.75; in April, 1922, 
12.02. This would show a steady increase stated in marks, 
but when stated in American money it shows there has not 
been an increase, as the Senator has already said. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, in terms of American money it would be the equiva- 
lent of 5.07 cents per hour; in December, 4.26 cents per hour; in 
March, 1922, 3.21 cents per hour; and in April, 1922, 4.95 cents 
per hour, showing, instead of an increase, a decrease when 
measured in American money. I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp the statement to which I have just referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wages in German teatile industry (union workers, female, full time). 
(Source: Gernran official reports.) 


sas" a March, 1922. | April, 1022. 


oa ; 3; | 52 j | oa 
on * 3 8 

TE IRE EE IFE: 

a |2583] 4 a 383 4 |= 
E 38 E a 8 4 3 g 

3 A aia a 
5,347 | 7.13 | 0.0639 |12.30 | 0.0862 14. 20 | 0.0468 |17.95 | 0.0847 
11,085 | 5.45 | 0439 | 6.25 | .o836 | 950 | 0313 13.70 494 
3,120 | 5.85 | 10524 | 6.60 | [0355 | 9.65 | 0818 1.81 0880 
3 3,011 | 5.30 | 0475 | 7.50 0403 10.00 0329 11.80 0407 
1,325 | 4.10 | 0868 6.60 0355 | 8.20 -0270 | i ree 
1,007 | 4.80 0430 | 6.25 | 0 7.10 ‘0234 | 9.60 6875 
14,085 6.30 0505 8.64 043 | 9.85 | 0524 13.0 0470 
6.30 05 881] 0403 988 13.20 | 0470 
4,027 | 6.72 | 0802 |11.04 | 0564 [10.60 15.40 | 0585 
5,183 | 6.70 | -0801 | 8.55 | 0400 12.00 12.00 0433 
3,813 | 4.83 | 0433 | 6.90 | 0871 | 8-60 12.25 | 042 
3,895 | 5.80 | 0520 | 7.50 | 040 | 8.80 11.10 0400 
1,948 4.80 040 | 6:95 | 0374 8.50 8.50 00500 
6,657 | 6.30 | 0585 8.64 04 | 9.85 13.20 0478 
1,005 | 5.05 | 04 7.40 (0308 (11.30 11.0 0407 
153 | 6.70 | 0301 | 9.20} 0408 | 9.85 13.20 | 10476 
4,385 | 4.83 | 10433 | 6.90 | 0371 | 9.00 12.75 | 0460 
1,128 | 4.83 | 043 | 6.90 | ‘0371 | 8.60 12.25 | 042 
T 7.% 9. -0459 


1 Wages in marks converted to dollars at average value of mark from Ist to Lith of 
the given month. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have another table with refer- 
ence to the textile industry, showing the rates paid to male 
workers, covering the same time, September and December, 
1921, and March and April, 1922. I shall not recite the figures, 
because they will speak for themselves. I ask permission to 
have that table inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wages in German textile industry (union workers—male—/ull time). 
(Source: German official reports.) 


March, 1922. | April, 1922. 


twa — | — 
25 = rS 

a . 22 

LIENE 1 238 
= 2 ER 

zia | 823 1 zi 
A A ja 

— 

17.95 0.0847 

0375 18.50 9507 

0412 17.50 95331 

0428 14. 90 0537 

$ 15.75 0568 

. 00 . 0721 


i N to dollars at average value of mark from 1st to išth of 


the given mon 
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Mages in German tertile industry, ete.Continued. 


oa w 122 
N E 8 A 
ind 2855 8 ER 88 
~g = ~ — 
cin 88 ons 
A 3 A A 
(rere 0463 14.05 0.0507 
Goppingen 0398 16.0 0585 
Hamburg 0435 16.70 060 
Hanover. -0420 12.75 | 0400 
Paves 12.35 | 640 1878 10568 
aueni, 3 . . 
ZA ee 
Average.. -0575 (12.83 0422 16.34 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In addition to that I desire to 
submit a table comparing German wages in gold and in terms 
of wholesale prices and cost of living, covering various indus- 
tries and a very great number of employees, something over a 


million, possibly a million and a quarter. The table gives the 
wages in dollars per hour, the equivalent wholesale purchasing 
power, and the equivalent in cost of living; that is to say, the 
average for all the workers reported for September, 1921, was 
6.19 cents per hour, but the equivalent wholesale purchasing 
power of the mark thus paid at that time was 11.21 cents per 
hour, while the equivalent in the cost of living was 21.36 cents 
per hour. That explains why it is that, although the German 
workers are receiving such low wages measured in American 
money, yet, trading among themselves, their money is of suffi- 
cient value to enable them to live as they do live in Germany. 
These figures are quite instructive, if anyone cares to study 
them, and they explain very fully the situation. It is a fact 
that the factories in Germany are all open and they are all at 
work and running full time, and they show as large a per- 
centage of employment as ever before in the history of Ger- 
many. I have those facts here, which I do not care to insert 
in the Recorp. I desire, however, to place in the Rrcorp the 
table to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Com parison of German wages in gold and in terms of wholesale prices and cost of living. 


888888 8885 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in addition to that 
I wish to have printed in the Recorp some tables which have 
just been compiled by the Bureau of Labor and which I re- 
ceived on yesterday. The first table shows the number of em- 
ployees and their earnings per hour in cotton manufacturing in 
Massachusetts and in five Southern States in 1920 and 1921 by 
occupations, The other tables show the number of employees 
and earnings per hour in the metal trades in specified cities in 
the same year; the number of employees and earnings per hour 
in the building trades in specified cities in 1920 and in 1921; 
the number of employees and earnings per hour in the bitu- 
minous coal mining in the United States in 1919 and 1921 and 
also in anthracite coal mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The tables are as follows: 
Number ompioyees and earnings per hour in cotton mannfacturing in 

Massachusetts and in flua Southern States, in 1920 and 1922, by occu 

pations. 


| Females. 
2 


1920 1922 
— Ea 


Occupation. 


Number of employees and earnings per hour in cotton 3 in 
Massachusetts und in five Southern States, etc. —Continued. 


282285 


a3 


E 


88828 
FEES 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CARO- 


as: 8888882 


ebb sss 


— 
tej 
A 
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d earnin, hour in cotton manufacturing in | Number of riers and carnings per hour in bituminous coal mining 
Sala Prac de ta an in five 8 States, 2 the United States 


in 1919 and 1921. 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CARO- 


2882 


JRE 


er hour in anthracite coal mining 
1926 and 1922. 


Chicago, III. 400 110.0 
93 83.0 
450 72.0 
55 110.0 
100 90.0 
o E a E 125 80.0 
211 AS. „e 
25 74.0 
50 100.0 
300 80.0 150 
1,300 72.0 1,300 64.0 
213 90.0 45 50.0 500 
249 82.5 . . .. . . ] Cagers . 511 
75 80.0 75 720 Car runners...... -504 
-306 
12, 000 90.0 4,000 . 498 
500 90.0 750 - 562 
11, 000 8.0 9,000; $850] Labore . 521 
500 75.0 1,125 . 526 
690 80.0 400 54l 
. 679 
The above figures are based on agreements between vers 881 
and labor unions and do not nes represent wages actually . | Masons — 
Number of employees and earnings per hour in building trades in speci- x 
$ fied cities in 1921 and 1922. —— 
— 554 
407 
417 
578 
578 


A Ashmen A 67 
327 3,979 110.0 1 ( TRE 574 64 
496 100.0 1,450 100. Cagers....... 449 100 
825 100.0 310 100.0 Carpenters. . 48 221 
5,116 125.0 6, 000 125.0 Car runners. -450 87 
1, 500 130.0 1, 400 125.0 Dumpers.. H8 85 
900 150.0 1, 100. 130.0 Engineers -532 203 
167 112,5 167 112.5 501 249 
Jig runners: . 425 109 
7,000 oA HERE EAN MeO tee Laborers 5 1,349 
13, 400 125.0 | 13,456 110.0 Leaders 4⁴⁰ 187 
2, 493 85.0 2,025 85.0 Machinists . 509 89 
1, 800 100.0 BS 100.0 Oilers... 449 69 
21, 997 112.5 720 112.5 Platemen. -429 181 
4, 500 112.5 4,500 90.0 Repairmen 480 94 
4.500 125.0 see 100.0 Slaters -303 410 
2,000 87.5 000 87.5 Timber 25 e 
sti ani a 100 aa C ARE Es 5 
450 125.0 350 12.5 
170 100.0 275 100.0 
3,735 125.0 3,914 125,0 
= „% s| m a ad cat 
GAA RO 60 125.0 80 112.5 Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, all these facts and 
620 100 U figures become of value in any consideration of the tariff, 
2, 180 125.0 40 1100 | Which is largely a question of wages. It is quite true that when 
600 100.0 500 100.0 Germany goes out in the open market of the world to buy wool 
Læ] 128 2,150 123 | she must pay the same prices that any other nation pays, plus 
1.050 115.0 500 the cost of transportation; but, nevertheless, as compared with 
= a — ourselves, there is 4 vast contrast in the wages paid. We pro- 


tect our laboring people as against those wages, not as against 


The above fi greem betw. 1 the raw material. This whole question always resolves itself 
. arity AO NAE wanes ‘actually Pald. into a question of wages. 


and labor unions and do not necessa 
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When the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was framed the rates pro- 
vided therein were no higher on the whole than are the rates 
in this bill; indeed, the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Finance a few days ago placed a statement in the RECORD 
showing that on the whole the rates in the pending bill are lower 
than those in the Payne-Aldrich law, and yet at that time the 
currency of Germany was normal; at that time the manufac- 
turing industries of Germany were running along full blast, as, 
indeed, they are now; at that time her laboring people were 
paid in money at par. Now there is a vast contrast, there is a 
tremendous difference between wages there and here; and yet 
we are making the tariff rates no higher now than we made 
them then. I think the rates are entirely justifiable if we are 
to take into consideration at all the question of the difference 
in the conversion costs as between this and competing countries. 
But these considerations seem to be lost sight of. Some Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber and some on this side are 
always discussing the question as to whether or not the pending 
rate is as high or is higher than the corresponding rate in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. To me that does not amount to any- 
thing. The question is, Are the rates proposed essential to pro- 
tect the American laboring man in the particular industry in 
which he is engaged? And that has reference wholly to con- 
version costs in this and competing countries Whether the 
rates were too high in the Payne-Aldrich law or too low in the 
Wilson law or the Underwood law has not anything to do with 
the question. Does the rate measure the difference? That is 
the only question that ought to be asked. 

We are all the time making comparisons with previous tariff 
laws for the purpose of showing that the rates in the pending 
bill are higher or that they are lower than the rates in some 
other bill. The question is, Are wages lower over there now? 
Nobody denies that they are. Are they higher here now? No- 
body disputes that. So we must fix such a rate as will save 
the American laboring man from that withering and blasting 
competition that comes from vast imports from abroad. That is 
the sole question which is involved, especially in -the wool 
schedule, where the raw material costs as much to all countries 
which engage in the business as it costs us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with what has 
been said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], I desire to read into 
the Rxecorp a short quotation from one of the leading news 
papers of Germany. I think it will interest my friend from 
Indiana, if he will listen to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is from Vorwärts, controlled by Maximilian 
Harden, one of the most important newspapers in Germany. 
The extract which I am about to quote is taken from the 
Living Age, a magazine published in Boston, of the issue of 
Saturday, July 22, 1922, on page 188: 

Vorwirts ascribed this covert opposition to the desire of Stinnes 
and his associates to prevent a rise in the value of the mark, lest it 
deprive them of the huge profits they are making by selling abroad, 
at gold prices, goods produced by underpaid German workers whose 
wages are in depreciated currency. “Foreign trade is becoming the 
most profitable field of German industry. Our home markets have 
sunk to comparative unimportance, although manufacturers can ex- 
tort any price they wish from domestic consumers without fear of 
foreign competition.” However, the flooding of foreign markets has 
been overdone. German firms now baye on hand vast stocks of raw 
materials and half-manufactured goods, sometimes exceeding many 
times over the value of their capital stock and reserves; and they 
welcome a still further depreciation of the mark to enable them to dis- 
pene, oe these stocks in manufactured forms abroad at- additional 
pro . ° 

There is a confession of the whole thing by a leading Ger- 
man newspaper. It shows that the contention as tó the volume 
of German export trade is not an invention of this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, at this point it might be 
well to mention also that Germany controls all imports through 
a license system and that no license may be granted for any 
particular imports with any assurance that the license will 
hold good for any length of time. All goods of a character 
such as the Germans manufacture themselves are entirely ex- 
cluded from Germany under her license system, which, there- 
fore, amounts to an embargo; so that, so far as our manufac- 
tures are concerned, the doors of Germany are closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not think that there is 
much value in the statistics which have been cited. Conditions 
in Germany are in a state of flux. Conditions there affecting 
wages, aS well as the currency, are chaotic. Therefore I ap- 


prehend that the figures presented will not be of great value 
as a permanent guide. 


I am unable to bring before the Senate and to translate any 
statement emanating from Germany; but paragraph 1109 of the 
bill which we are now considering is written in plain English, 
and I can state what its provisions imply to me. I may be 
very obtuse, but, taking the second bracket of the paragraph, the 
duty provided on cloths valued at not more than 80 cents per 
pound is 100 per cent. Allowing 33 per cent for the scoured 
wool, there is left for a margin 67 per cent. 

In the next bracket, covering cloth valued at more than 80 
cents but not more than $1.50 per pound, on a fabric valued 
at $1.50 a pound the protective duty is 124 per cent. Deducting 
voc 83 per cent for the scoured wool, leaves 91 per cent pro- 

on. 

When we come to the last bracket, covering goods valued at 
more than $1.50 per pound, taking a fabric valued at $1.55 a 
pound, or $1.51 a pound, for if the value exceeds $1.50 it falls 
within this bracket, the duty on that is 131 per cent. Deducting 
33 per cent for the scoured wool, lea ves a margin of 98 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have voted for a good many paragraphs in 
the pending tariff bill. I have been anxious to have consid- 
ered by the Senate a tariff bill which I could support. I have 
always been in favor of a moderate protective tariff. At the 
Chicago convention I was on the committee on resolutions, and 
was instrumental—in fact, I think I there proposed the lan- 
guage which was written into the platform—in securing the 
declaration that the measure of protection should be the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad. In many 
paragraphs of this bill the rates exceed that degree of protec- 
tion, and to my mind profits have been included. 

Taking this bill as it has been arranged by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in its entirety, it increases the rates of 
the House bill, and the bill in its entirety is a more radical 
and more extreme measure, so far as protection is concerned, 
than even the Payne-Aldrich law. 

While I am anxious to support proper tariff legislation, yet 
it is very hard for me to vote for these excessive rates. It 
seems that the woolmen in four or five Western States, where 
the sheep are kept on the ranges, which to a considerable ex- 
tent are Government land, control the subject of the tariff on 
wool. 

Mr. President, I desire to remind the Senate of the fact that, 
while States such as New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
Idaho, which are sheep-producing States, are very strong in the 
Senate, the State of Minnesota, while it has only two Senators 
here, yet in the Electoral College has more votes than all of 
the wool States I have mentioned combined. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that protection would not run 
mad, as it has done. I have sat here quietly. I have voted for 
many schedules here that I felt were entirely unjustified, 
hoping against hope that there would be a modification, but 
every once in a while it seems that the Finance Committee meet, 
and they come in here with their program for an increase or a 
change, They get new light as a result of new hearings. 
I never in ail my life saw such a swarm of men as were 
around the Finance Committee while they had this bill before 
them. Day after day they came there with their handbags. 
They swarmed in the corridors, and the bill indicates that 


-most of them got their work in well. 


I am very sorry that the committee have gone to such ex- 
tremes as they have. Take this woolen schedule. It is perhaps 
in one respect more important to the American consumer than 
any other schedule in the bill. In the northern half of the 
country, during a large part of the year, we have cold weather, 
and we are compelled to wear woolen goods, and the men 
who use these woolen goods are a great army of people com- 
pared with the men who raise the wool, and they all have 
to suffer more or less because of this excessive duty on wool. 
It seems to me that there should be a more moderate duty 
on wool in the grease, for instance. Instead of 11, 12, or 13 
cents a pound, as the case may be, it seems to me there should 
perhaps be a duty of from 5 to 6 cents a pound. 

As an illustration of the excessive duties in this bill, I 
eome from an agricultural State, one of the biggest dairy 
States in the Union, and I have thought that the duties on some 
of the agricultural products in this bill were too high. I 
think the duty on wheat in the Payne-Aldrich bill was 20 
cents a bushel. It seemed to me that that was ample pro- 
tection, and yet in this bill they put a duty of 30 cents a 
bushel on wheat; and on the other cereals—fiax, oats, and 
barley—they have gone to extreme lengths, unnecessarily so. 
I suppose it is to make a big showing for the farmer and 
make him believe that he will get all that excessive duty in 
one form or another, and to make it easier for him to swallow 
the high duties on manufactured goods and on wool. 
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It is evident, it seems to me, that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumeer], in his zeal to put such an immense 
tariff on these agricultural products—higher than we have 
ever had before, higher than there was any necessity for—has 
done so simply to oil the protection machine for the woolen 


schedule and some other schedules in the bill. I do not want 
to do the Senator from North Dakota any injustice. This 
is simply a notion of mine. I do not make the charge against 
him, of course. I would not think of doing that. It is only 
a notion and a suspicion of mine. 

I had hoped that we would have a tariff bill not based on 
the chaotic and fluctuating conditions which prevail at this 
time in Europe, but having a tangible and reasonable basis 
that would make it a permanent measure. 

There is nothing more disturbing to business than to have 
tariff legislation very frequently. This bill is evidently based 
on the chaotic financial conditions that prevail in Europe to-day, 
on the low rate of the mark, the franc, the lira, the pound, the 
crown, and the kroner. We are all hoping and expecting, how- 
ever, that those financial conditions may change and gradually 
improve, We know that they have improved in some coun- 
tries, notably the pound sterling in England, notably the crown 
in Sweden and Denmark, and I think to some extent the franc 
has been lower than it is to-day. 

It seems to me we ought to base our tariff legislation on a 
moderate and reasonable amount of protection. This parading 
of wages in Europe is an old story. Whenever a tariff bill has 
been up I have always heard the same thing, the same horrible 
story about the low wages in Europe. To be sure, they are 
lower than in this country, They are lowest, perhaps, in Ger- 
many at this time, owing to their inflated currency and owing 
to the World War, as a result of which they have great trouble 
in paying the compensation that is expected by France and 
the other allied countries. 

Seme of those who support these rates will go back to the 
farmers and say, “We have given you 30 cents a bushel on 
wheat. 40 cents a bushel on flaxseed, so much protection on 
butter, so much on cattle, and therefore you ought to tolerate 
these high duties on cotton and woolen goods.” I am not as 
great an expert as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is; I 
can not go into such minutie or particulars; but, on the whole, 
it strikes me that the wool schedule, from first to Iast, is the 
most vicious schedule in this entire bill. 

Minnesota is not a wool State in the same sense that the 
range States are. Our farmers have a few sheep. There are 
probably between four and five hundred thousand sheep in the 
entire State. The farmers raise these sheep mainly for the 
mutton that is in them. Lands are high and sheep are not very 
much favored, because they are hard on the pasture lands. 
Years ago I tried to raise sheep on my place, but I was very 
unfortunate. I did not have much of a flock. I think I had 
50 or 75 sheep, but I did not have enough so that I could afford 
to hire a herder to stay with them or to pen them up at night, 
and every family in town had a dog and every dog called on 
my sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have coyotes now, and they run wild. 

Mr. NELSON, I felt at that time as though I wanted some- 
thing in the shape of a Payne-Aldrich bill to protect me against 
the inroads of those dogs. 

If we look at this matter of the sheep, the Tariff Commis- 
sion have some wonderful statistics about the cost of raising 
sheep. I do not know how they get them. The sheep in the 
range States are pastured to a large extent on public lands, and 
except in forest reserves they get pasture free, and where it is 
not public land it is a species of land that is good for nothing 
in the world exeept as a sheep range; and I never could see the 
validity of the figures that they give us about the cost of rais- 
ing sheep in those range countries. Where they have free 
ranges or practically free ranges, where, as in New Mexico, 
they have such mild winters that they need not feed or stable 
their stock, and the only cost of taking care of the is a 
few herders, their food and equipment, and the losses incident 
to managing the herds, I can not see how in the State of New 
Mexico, for instance, or in other States where similar condi- 
tions prevail, it can cost the amount that the Tariff Commis- 
sion have figured out. Even in Minnesota, where land is high 
and where we are engaged in general farming, I do not believe 
that the cost of raising wool is what they have estimated. 

But, Mr. President, this is all “love's labor lost.“ We are in 
the hands of the wool Philistines. They have us by the throat, 
and perhaps it would be wiser for us to take the medicine in 
silence and turn our heads toward Providence and hope to get 
relief from that source. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with attention to the arguments of the Senators on the 


other side to hear some justification expressed for the high 
protective rates named in this schedule and to hear some 
answer to the objections made by the minority. Stripped of 
all verbiage, just what did the Senator from Utah and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana say in justification of these rates? First, 
the Senator from Utah took in his hand a piece of woven wool 
fabric and said it cost about $5 in 1920, and that the price 
now is about $2.50. He drew no conclusion; he made no 
further reference to the fact but that there had been a deprecia- 
tion in the price of woven wool fabrics in the American market. 

Secondly, he said that the wages paid in Germany are ridicu- 
lously low, that they are very, very much beneath the standard 
of wages paid in this country, and therefore we should levy 
the protective tariff duties named in this sehedule.- If it is true 
that Germany is competing with the American woolen manufac- 
turers, then his 50 per cent ad valorem duty is not worth any- 
thing, because it ought to be 1,000 per cent on his own state: 
ment. Think of a Senator in charge of this bill presenting such 
an argument to justify these high rates; first, that cloth has 
declined in price since the war peak; secondly, that the wages 
paid in the woolen mills of Germany are scandalously low. 

I might just as well come in here and say that the wages paid 
in India are scandalously low; that the wages paid in China are 
scandalously low. No woolen cloth comes to America from 
China, none comes from India, and none of any consequence 
comes from Germany. Of the few imports into this country last 
year—1921—as the Senator well knows, only 1 per cent of all 
the imports of woven woolen fabrics were made in Germany, 
8 imports comprised only 2 per cent or less of our pro- 

uction. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, has the Senator any data on 
the capacity of German woolen mills? Before they can over- 
run this country with German fabrics they must. have the 
looms, and then Germany must collect her raw materials from 
all over the world. If Germany could supply one-tenth of the 
things it is feared she will supply, she would be the richest 
enaa on earth in natural resources and in industrial equip- 
men 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Germany has to import 
practically all her wool. Her consumption of wool before the 
war was 464,000,000 pounds. She produced only 25,000,000 
pounds, She had to import 489,000,000 pounds. The Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Indiana did call attention to 
the fact that, as the mark went down, the wages paid to the 
laborers of Germany went down, but they refrained from stat- 
ing that as the mark went down the cost of the imported wool to 
the woolen manufacturers of Germany went up. They did not 
tell you that. The Senator from Utah did not tell you what the 
cost of production was. He drew a red herring across the trail, 
as the Senator from Minnesota has well pointed out, by shouting 
about low wages in Germany. 

I ask any Senator to state a single argument that has 
been made in favor of these high protective duties other 
than the argument that domestic made woolen cloth has de- 
preciated in price and that the wages pald in Germany are ex- 
ceedingly low. Not one word has been said about competition 
with or difference in cost of conversion between the only slight 
competitor we have—Great Britain. 

Let us come to fhe facts. Let me present a table as to 
costs of cloth. Let me read this table of prices of wool cloths 
and then ask Senators how, by reading this table, I can justify 
either an argument for these duties or an argument against 
these duties. 

J have in my hand a table showing the cost of Washington 
standard clay worsteds, quality No. 200, weighing 68 ounces 
per yard, I have the price of that cloth as announced by the 
woolen manufacturers every year from 1911 to 1923. Let me 
ee them to you, the prices of one standard piece of woolen 
cloth: 


Fall of 1911 
Fall of 1912 


ccc 


These are under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
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year. 
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Tell me how those figures would justify me in making an 
argument for or against these protective duties. What is there 
about those figures that would justify me in saying that these 
rates are too high, or what is there about those figures to justify 
me in saying that this is the reason why we have named these 
high duties in this amendment? Of course, there is no reason. 

But they do show something else. They show that if these 
manufacturers were able to make these standard woolen cloths 
in 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 for from $1.42 to $1.55, 
unless there has been a tremendous increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, they were not justified in charging $6.02 in 1920 or 
charging $3.35 in the present year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wool alone would cost them more than that. 
It did in 1910. It would cost that if they did not put a single 
cent of labor on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator means, of course, 
because of the emergency tariff law it has cost them more in 
1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean to say that wool to-day, quoted 
on the market in London, not here, is about $1.20 a pound. 

Mr.-WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not mean 
to tell me that he claims that wool would cost manufacturers 
more when we had free wool, except for the war, than when we 
did not have free wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 
of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am claiming that these 
high prices are attributable to war conditions, and chiefly to 
excessive profiteering indulged in during the war by woolen 
manufacturers and other manufacturers, and in part to the in- 
creased cost of production during that period of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator referred to the price of those 
goods in 1911, saying it could not be justified in any other way 
than as he stated. The Senator must know that you could not 
buy the wool for that amount, taking into consideration the 
loss in the wool itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, of course, the Senator 
will admit that the costs he produced here to show that there 
had been a depreciation in price also proved that there had 
been a depreciation in cost of production. He produced a piece 
of cloth and said the price in 1920 was approximately $5, and 
that the price now is $2.50, and he drew no argument from that 
fact at all. He did not say that proved we ought to levy these 
protective duties, or should not levy these duties; why the Sen- 
ator produced those cloths and why he called attention to them 
is beyond my comprehension. I might just as well produce here 
a web of cotton cloth and say that the price in 1921 was $5 
per yard and the price this year was $2.50 per yard, and ask 
for these high duties upon woolen cloths because of the great 
decrease in the cotton-cloth prices, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was interrupted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator now what 
argument he intended to make to support these duties by bring- 
ing here a piece of woolen fabric and saying that there had 
been a decrease in price, any more than I could argue from 
this price table that there has been a constant fluctuation and 
change of prices and that the duties ought to be lowered rather 
than increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. When I come to think about it, I was inter- 
rupted so many times that I did not conclude what I had to 
say in relation to that matter. I could hardly make a state- 
ment consecutively because of the interruptions, and I think 
myself that the Senator is justified in asking that question 
now 

The object I had was that it has been stated from one end of 
this country to the other that if these rates on wool are im- 
posed there will be an increase of $4.75 in the price of a suit 
of clothes and $7 in the price of an overcoat. When we had 
free wool in 1920 the price of cloth was a great deal higher 
than in 1921, when there was no peak price. The prices are 
lower than they were then, with the 45 per cent rate imposed 
on the wool under the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator say that 
free wool was the reason for high prices in America in 1920? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say so. 


I do not claim anything 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator admit 
that the peak of high prices and wages and the high cost of 
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production was reached in 1920, and that there has been a 
steady dleeline since that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say any such thing. There was no 
emergency tariff law in 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator called attention 
to the fact that there was free wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was free wool in 1920 and up until 
May, 1921. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did not the Senator call 


attention to the fact that there was free wool, and mean that 


somebody should infer that free wool was responsible, in part, 
for the high prices of 1921? Otherwise it could have had no 
association with the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I called attention to the fact that 
when the emergency tariff bill was passed there was a duty of 
45 cents a pound on wool, figuring on the scoured basis, and 
with that 45 cents a pound on the scoured basis for 1921 the 
price was higher than it is this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator agree with 
me that when you levy high protective tariff duties on some 
article that has been on the free list one of two things is going 
to happen, either there is going to be an increase in the price 
of the article or there is going to be a check on the decrease 
in price by the levying of the duty? Will the Senator agree to 
that proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree that it is true in many cases. For 
instance, where there is no competition in the United States a 
duty will increase the price, I have no doubt, unless the market 
is absolutely controlled by some foreign country charging us 
just exactly what they want to charge. But I can not say that 
it will increase the price in all cases. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it does not as to 
some agricultural products. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Competition is what has brought the prices 
down to where they are to-day. The Senator knows that the 
prices of these wools are higher than they have been for years 
and years, with the exception of the period when the Govern- 
ment was purchasing the wool for war purposes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STANFIELD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I rield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understood the Senator from Utah to state 
that we produce half of the wool consumed here and buy the 
other half. Is not that the fact, that we buy about half of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we buy about 40 per cent of it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, that is nearly half. If we buy 40 per 
cent of our wool and pay a duty of 35 cents per pound on it, 
does not the Senator believe the 35 cents is added to the price 
of wool in the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is a demand for that particular kind 
of wool, I do not think it would be added. I want to give an 
example to the Senator. For instance, to-day scoured wools 
are selling at 41 cents on the Boston market, and yet there is 
a duty of 45 cents on those wools. That is the example I had 
in mind, I will say to the Senator, when I said “if there is a 
demand for the wool.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Under ordinary circumstances? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the market has to buy it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Under normal conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the market can not get it from this coun- 
try, or when there is an active market in the foreign lands all 
fighting for the wool, then they will get the duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it did not result in an increase in price, 
there would be no reason to produce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in a case like that. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understood the Senator to say that the 
woolen mills make a profit upon the yards produced. It does 
not matter whether they are weaving wool that costs $1 a yard 
or wool that costs 10 cents a yard, they charge so much for 
converting the wool into cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are extremes that never occur, 

Mr. STANLEY. But that is the system? 

Mr, SMOOT. The system is to charge so much per yard. 

Mr. STANLEY. So much per yard for reducing the wool to 
the cloth condition? They charge for the process? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the price regulates that in the end. 

Mr, STANLEY. Then, if it cost 30 cents or 40 cents or $1 a 
yard to change the wool into cloth, the cloth would cost just 
$1 a yard more, or 50 cents a yard more, if there was 50 cents 
worth more of wool in the cloth. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes. 


1922. 
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Mr, STANLEY. 


If there is a charge of $1 for converting the 
wool into a yard of cloth—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, provided the full duty amounted to 
that and they had to pay the full duty. 


Mr. STANLEY. If the wool in the cloth costs $1 more, we 
would have to pay $1 more per yard; if it costs $1 less, we have 
$1 less to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided they have to pay the full duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. Then, under normal cond'tions the 35 cents 
about which the Senator is talking will necessarily be reflected 
in the cost of the cloth when it passes from the woolen mill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the whole compensatory duty is based 
upon that. assumption, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. If we give a compensatory 
duty on long-staple cotton, it is upon the same principle. 

Mr. STANLEY. And that is just as bad as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would say it is worse than this, because it is 
a fact that in that case, of course, we do not produce any such 
cotton in this country at all, and they have the market at their 
command, anyhow. I said we produce no such cotton in this 
country at all; I mean outside of a little that is raised in 
Arizona. 

Mr. STANLEY. I agree with the Senator that the duty on 
long-staple cotton is worse, if anything, than the duty on short- 
staple wool, and that both are an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Both are as bad as they could possibly be, 
and therefore they could not be any worse. 

Mr. STANLEY. I believe long-staple cotton is really the 
worst, because it is reflected in a greater charge. 

Not to interrupt the Senator from Massachusetts unduly, I 
wish to suggest this proposition, and then I shall cease to divert 
him. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the 
Tariff Commission have made any figures upon the cost of pro- 
ducing the cloth in Germany and in England? If it be true, 
as the Senator said, that no cloth is imported from Germany to 
amount to anything and that the Germans have no mill capacity, 
this is purely a bogey man. The Germans could not build 
cotton mills to enter into the export business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to say that they had no mill capacity in Germany. 

Mr. STANLEY. None for export purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. They imported over 400,000,000 pounds of 
wool. Our consumption, all that we have used in the United 
States, including all that we have produced and all that we 
have purchased, was about 575,000,000 pounds in the grease. 

Mr, STANLEY, In addition to what we raise here? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is all of it. We only raised about 
230,000,000 pounds, and with importations and all, the highest 
year ever known was 575,000,000 pounds. So Germany cer- 
tainly has some capacity for manufacturing woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky to the imports of woven fabrics 
and wool. No one until this day has ever considered that we 
competed with any country except the United Kingdom in the 
matter of wool fabrics. The Tariff Commission, of course, has 
made no investigation ¿bout cost in Germany, because there are 
no importations from Germany. This is done to camouflage 
the real facts with the public. It is all done to make it appear 
to the working people of the country that if we did not levy 
these high duties, which will mean an increase in the cost of 
their clothing, they would be obliged to accept reductions in 
wages. The record of the imports tell the story better than 
anything I can say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say in that 
connection, if the Senator will yield to me 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must remember that I stated that 
under conditions existing to-day even in Germany, with the way 
she Is situated to-day, we are not making a tariff for that 
condition. It is for the future that we are making the tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s argument and 
the argument of his colleagues is that this tariff bill is made 
upon fear and not facts; that this tariff bill is made, as he just 
said now, for fear of the future and not upon facts. He does 
not attempt to give facts. He can not give us facts to justify 
these rates. There are no facts to justify these high rates. 
They present a fear of competition with low wages in Germany, 
not that they have any sympathy for the workingmen, not that 
they care for the working people, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
done as a cloak to help them levy duties which they have agreed 
to levy in the interest of those producers who would benefit by 
high protective duties. 
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Now, let us return to the question of imports. because I want 
that cleared up on the record. I want to show that there are 
substantially no imports coming into the country from Germany. 
Iam going to give the figures for the years 1913 and 1921. 

The total amount of woolen dress goods, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, imported into this country in 1913 was $3,321,626. Para- 
graph 1108 deals with dress goods and the pending paragraph 
deals with cloth. The total amount of cloths imported in 1913 
was $4,488,477, a total importation of $8,210,073 worth of wool 
fabrics. From Germany there came $521,141 worth of dress 
goods and $940,906 worth of cloth, making a total importation 
from Germany of $1,462,047 worth of dress goods and woolen 
cloth. That was 17 per cent of the total importations of that 
year under the Payne-Aldrich law and before the Underwood 
law became operative. 

In 1921 the total importations of dress goods were $3,189.458, 
the total importations of woolen cloths were $11,353,352, making 
a total importation in 1921 of $14,542,810 worth of woolen fab- 
rics. From Germany there came $182,772 worth, which repre- 
sents 1.3 per cent of all the imports. In 1913 there were 17 per 
cent of the imports came from Germany and in 1921 there were 
1.3 per cent of the imports came from Germany. The total im- 
ports for the year 1921 were negligible compared to the total 
production. I think they were something less than 2 per cent, 
When I return to the line of argument which I want to pursue 
after I finish answering what has been said by those on the 
other side of the aisle, I shall give that exact figure. But here 
we have only 1 per cent of our imports coming from Germany 
and all our imports absolutely of no consequence and no factor 
in influencing or controlling the price in the domestic market. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator refresh 
my mind a moment? In 1913 was not the duty on this class of 
goods 50 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was 55 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in 1921 it was 35 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1921 the protective duty 
was 35 per cent. My notes to which I referred just 2 moment 
ago remind me of the fact that there were less importations 
in 1921 of woolen cloth than there were during the time when 
the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator if, during the whole year of 1921, when we had the pend- 
ing bill before the committee, the demand for the increased 
duties was not based upon the alleged claim that Germany 
and other European countries, especially Germany, were flood- 
ing this market with German goods? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The claim was made re- 
peatedly and repeatedly, in the face of the record showing a 
great decrease in our imports, that the market was being 
flooded with manufactured articles of various kinds and there- 
fore the prices at home were likely to be driven down by 
reason of foreign competition. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. In that same connection there has been talk 
here about Germany utilizing her war stocks to flood this 
country. It is a notorious fact that during the war Germany 
developed the use of paper to the highest degree ever known in 
the world. She made twines and clothes out of paper. She 
buried the dead in paper clothing. Her wool was so entirely 
exhausted that at the close of the war Germany was literally 
clothed in paper. The idea of people clothed in paper sending 
their woolens to this country is absurd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At an earlier stage of the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts he gave the Senate the prices, I 
think, of certain fabrics. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. A certain fabric. I gave the 
price every year for the last 10 years. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the price he 
gave for that cloth was $1.40, I think, and the present price or 
the price in 1921 was what? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Between $3 and $3.50. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, more than twice what that fabric 
was selling for under the Payne-Aldrich law before the war? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now. can the Senator give us any reason or 
can the Senator conceive of any reason, when that fabric is sell- 
ing to-day in the American market at more than twice what it 
sold for before the war under the Payne-Aldrich law, why we 
should increase the protection upon it under thos? conditions? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, there is no reason 
at all, and these Increased prices merely indica e excessive 
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profiteering, with some increase, of course, in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly we ought not to be levying duties 
for the purpose of enabling the manufacturers of that particular 
product to sustain a price which is more than 100 per cent over 
the price at which the article sold anterior to the war. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator from 
North Carolina is absolutely correct in his statement. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss in detail this paragraph, 
which includes the heavier fabrics, or what are technically 
known in the trade as cloths; also the bulk of the flannels— 
i. e., those weighing over 4 ounces per square yard. 

The rates of duty imposed are graduated upward by steps as 
the value of the goods per pound increases. 

The first bracket covers goods valued at not more than 60 
cents per pound, and levies a compensatory duty of 26 cents per 
pound and a protective duty of 40 per cent. 

The second bracket covers goods ranging from 61 cents to 80 
cents per pound in value, and imposes a compensatory duty of 
40 cents per pound and a protective duty of 50 per cent. 

The third bracket covers goods valued at from 81 cents to 
$1.50, and imposes a compensatory duty of 49 cents per pound 
and a protective duty of 50 per cent. 

The fourth bracket covers goods valued at more than $1.50 
per pound, and imposes a compensatory duty of 49 cents per 
pound and a protective duty of 50 per cent. 

It will be noted that both the compensatory and protective 
rates are graduated upward with the successive increases in 
the value of the cloths. The proper compensatory duty, ac 
cording to the findings of the old Tariff Board, assuming a 33- 
cent duty on clean wool, would be 49 cents per pound on cloths 
tomposed wholly of virgin wool. On cloths valued at not more 
than 80 cents per pound, however, the assumption in this 
paragraph is that the content will not be wholly of new wool. 
Consequently the compensatory duties given are slightly more 
than half the compensatory which is given on goods valued at 
over 60 cents and about four-fifths of the full compensatory 
duty in the case of goods valued between 61 and 80 cents per 
pound. These allowances are, of course, estimated only and 
not based upon scientific accuracy. 

Goods valued at more than S80 cents are assumed to consist 
wholly af virgin wool, and therefore carry a full compensatory 
duty of 49 cents per pound. 


COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES IN SENATE AND HOUSE BILLS. 


As in the case of paragraph 1108; it will be noted that the 
valuation brackets in paragraph 1109 have been cut down from 
those in the House text in order to make allowance for the 
change in basis from American to foreign valuation, The in- 
creases of protective rates in the Senate text over those in the 
House text distinctly exceed the ratio by which the valuations 
in the Senate bill were reduced below those in the House bill. 
In other words, even making allowance for the change from 
American to foreign valuation, it seems quite apparent that 
the protective rates in the Senate bill are distinctly higher 
than were those in the House bill. If the same ratio had been 
used in translating the protective rates as in changing the 
valuation brackets, the rates in the Senate bill would have been 
as follows: 

First bracket would have been 21.6 cent instead of 40 per cent. 

Second bracket would have been 28.56 per cent instead of 50 per cent. 

Third bracket would have been 33.6 per cent instead of 50 cent. 

Fourth bracket would have been 38.5 per cent instead of per cent, 

The very fact that the protective rates in the Senate bill are 
double, or more than double, those in the House text indicates 
very strongly without any further analysis that the rates in 
the Senate bill are substantially higher. 


COMPARISON WITH THE EMERGDNCY ACT. 


The emergency tariff law imposed a compensatory duty of 
45 cents per pound upon all wool manufactures—including the 
cloths, and so forth, covered in this paragraph—in addition to 
the protective rate of 35 per cent which already existed in the 
Underwood law. Considering that the emergency duty on raw 
wool became effective only by slow degrees as the stocks of wool 
in the country were gradually exhausted, and that the skirting 
joker has not even yet become effective, it is quite apparent 
that this compensatory duty of 45 cents per pound has thus 
far, at least, contained a considerable amount of protection. 
Yet it does not appear that imports of woolen and worsted 
cloths have been seriously affected. The monthly importations 
since the emergency law was passed have been substantially the 
same as those before it was passed, except for the two or three 
months which immediately preceded the enactment of the emer- 
gency law. (See the report of the Tariff Commission upon the 
operation of the emergency tariff law.) 


The fact that this duty of 45 cents per pound, which, under 
the conditions here described, was largely a protective duty, at 
least during the earlier months of the emergency law, did not 
curtail imports would appear to indicate that the imports of 
cloths are largely supplementary and that they do not compete dl - 
rectly with goods made in this country, Indeed, it is a well- 
known fact that imports of wool fabrics have generally consisted 
of goods made from fine yarns or fancy woven and special cloths 
largely used by custom tailors, such as Scotch and Trish tweeds, 
superior face goods, such as English broadeloths, and other spe- 
cial fabrics of a type not duplicated in this country. Most of 
these fabrics sell at a higher price than domestic goods. They 
are sold on the basis of superiority and established reputation 
and amount to a very minor factor of domestic consumption, and 
they compete only with the highest classes of goods which we 
make, or not at all. 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNDERWOOD ACT. 


The Underwood law imposed a straight ad valorem duty of 
35 per cent upon cloths, as upon other wool fabries, with no 
compensatory, since wool was admitted free. Upon the low- 
est classes of cloths covered in paragraph 1109 of the Senate 
bill there is a differential of 5 per cent between the Senate 
rate and the Underwood rate, the Senate rate being about 14 
per cent higher. In the next two brackets, however, the dif- 
ferential between the Underwood law and the Senate bill is 
15 per cent and on the highest bracket 20 per cent, the rates in 
these three brackets being 40 to 57 per cent higher than the 
rates in the Underwood bill, just as in the case of dress goods. 

Yet, even under the duty of 35 per cent imposed by the 
Underwood law, it can hardly be contended that imports have 
seriously interfered with the prosperity of the domestic indus- 
try at any time. It is true that immediately after the enact- 
ment of this law there was a substantial increase in the im- 
ports. From an annual average during the period from 1910 
to 1913 of 4,742,081 pounds imports increased to 16,439,655 
pounds during the calendar year 1914. 

Considering that imports prior to the enactment of the law 
had been exceedingly small in relation to our consumption and 
that the imports during the first half of the year included a 
large amount of goods that had been held back in anticipation 
of a lower duty, this 16,489,655 pounds is not a formidable 


figure. 

(It should be noted that the rates in the wool schedule did 
not go into effect until January 1, 1914.) 

Indeed, after the calendar year 1914 imports fell off sharply, 
nor has the postwar importation reacted to a point much 
beyond the importations under the Payne-Aldrich law. In 1921, 
for example, the imports were only about 6,300,000 pounds. 
These figures do mot bulk large in contrast with a combined 
production of cloths and dress goods amounting to almost 
300,000,000 pounds in 1919 and over 500,000,000 square yards in 
1914, 

DIFFERENCE IN COST OF CONVERSION HERE AND ABROAD. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to turn to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the proponents of this amendment, if I may properly 
call them such. There has been nothing whatever said in justi- 
fication of this rate except the presentation of a table showing 
the wage scale in some woolen mills in Germany. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made a very remarkable admission in 
reply to a question by me. He said he had paid no attention 
to the effect of war conditions upon this industry; that he has 
not investigated to ascertain the financial status of those en- 
gaged in the domestic industry. The Senator from Utah may 
justify the levying of high protective duties simply upon the 
request of manufacturers, but the American people, who must 
pay the tax, want to know upon what basis, by what reasoning, 
have these rates been determined; and where is the evidence to 
show the need for such protection to this industry. 

I now make the assertion—and I challenge contradiction— 
first, that the difference in conversion cost between woolen cloth 
woven in America and that woven in the United Kingdom 
does not justify this protective rate of 50 per cent, and I call 
as authority to confirm my statement the information fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission itself, which I gave in detail 
when I was discussing the previous paragraph on dress goods. 

I also contend that the prices of foreign fabrics comparable 
with the American fabrics do not justify the protective duty 
that it is proposed to levy in this instance. 

I have in my hand the table prepared by Mr. Culbertson 
when he was engaged as a tariff expert. He is now a Repub- 
lican member of the Tariff Commission. The table, however, 


was prepared when he was a tariff expert in 1913, when at 
the request of the Tariff Commission he investigated the prices 
of fabrics falling within this paragraph which are produced in 
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America and similar fabrics produced in the United Kingdom, 
comparing the price of the foreign fabrics with the price of 
the American fabrics in order to determine what ad valorem 
protective duty was justified. The table, which is printed in 
House Document No. 50, first session Sixty-third Congress, dis- 
closes the following information: 


Sample 


number. Name of cloth. 
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The samples here chosen from the table to which reference 
is given are fairly representative of the entire group of 53, some 
of which have been included in the discussion above relating to 
dress goods (paragraph 1108). Out of the entire list of 53 sam- 
ples, the highest ad valorem duty necessary to cover the differ- 
ence in conversion cost is 46.07 per cent in the case of sample 
No. 84, a fancy worsted suiting, while the minimum is 21.15 per 
cent in the case of sample No. 24, a fancy cotton warp worsted. 

The Tariff Commission made a survey of the British woolen 
industry in 1920, and they find in their report—I quoted it this 
morning—that there has been a decrease in the conversion cost 
since 1911, 

Even at a glance it is apparent that upon cloths, just as 
upon dress goods, the 35 per cent in the Underwood bill consti- 
tutes a high average for the cloths listed in this table. That 
the changes which have occurred in prices and in labor costs 
since these figures were computed do not invalidate them for our 
present purpose has already been explained in connection with 
the dress goods paragraph (1108). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
proceeds I should like to remind him that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] stated a few moments ago that 
there was no purpose on earth in imposing these duties except to 
take care of the poor laboring man. The Senator from Indiana 
unfortunately is not now in the Chamber. I should like to hear 
what he has to say about the figures now presented for the second 
time by the Senator from Massachusetts, showing that the total 
difference in the conversion cost is not to exceed 333 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, no Senator 
has taken the floor here to dispute the claim that the conversion 
cost does not justify this duty; no Senator has taken the floor 
to dispute the fact that there are no imports coming into this 
country of such volume as to threaten the domestic industiy; 
no Senator has taken the floor to dispute the fact that the 
difference in the price of the foreign product and the American 
product does not justify this high protective tariff duty; and 
no Senator will take the floor to make any such contention. 
It was almost pathetic to listen te the attempt to urge justifica- 
tion for this rate which we witnessed here a short time ago, 
when a piece of cloth was lifted hefore the eyes of the Senate, 
and it was said that the piece of cloth cost so much in 1920, 
and it cost so much now; ergo, there should be a protective 
duty. How much? Fifty per cent. How was the conclusion 
reached that 50 per cent should be the rate? There has been 
no attempt whatever to determine the rates here upon any basis 
of honest calculation and of disinterested information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to add the remark 
that there is only one of two conclusions which may be drawn 
from the remarks of the Senator from Indiana, namely, either 
that he does not know the facts as disclosed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, or else there must be some other reason 
besides concern for the welfare of the workingman prompting 
the imposition of these high duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire now, Mr. President, 
to proceed with another branch of the subject. 


COMPARISON WITH THE PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT, 


The Payne-Aldrich law imposed duties of 33 cents per pound, 
plus 50 per cent; 44 cents per pound, plus 50 per cent; and 44 
cents per pound, plus 55 per cent, respectively, upon cloths ac- 
cording as the valuation increased. It is thus apparent that in 
the Senate bill, except for the lowest bracket—in which the pro- 
tective rate is 40 per cent—the protective rates are practically 
identical with those in the Payne-Aldrich Act, while the com- 
pensatory rates are even higher by virtue of the increase in 
the duty upon raw wool. 

It is not fair, however, to say that the net protection to the 
manufacturer afforded by the Senate bill will be as high as in 
the Payne-Aldrich law, for here again, as in the case of dress 
goods and in general of the entire wool schedule, the compensa- 
tory duties in the Payne-Aldrich law included a large amount 
of concealed protection, so much, in fact, that a decrease in the 
net protection to the manufacturer much greater than has 
been made in the Senate bill would need to occur to bring the 
rates within the realm of moderation and reason. 

Nowhere in the old Schedule K did this concealed pro- 
tection operate to greater advantage to the manufacturers than 
in the case of wool cloths. Upon the absurd assumption that, 
on the average, it took 4 pounds of grease wool to make 1 
pound of cloth, the compensatory duty, when added to the 
high ad valorem protective rates, amounted to almost complete 
prohibition. On wool cloths, where there was a very liberal 
use of substitutes and adulterants like shoddy, noils, and cot- 
ton, the reduction of the ratio from 4 to 1 to 3 to 1 did not 
by any. means remove the protection contained in the com- 
pensatory duty. In fact, the Tariff Board found that this 
concealed protection served to keep the lowest valued cloths 
out of the country. In other words, it discriminated against 
those of modest means who were compelled to purchase the 
cheaper goods. For example, the board found that the com- 
pensatory duty alone on cloths valued at 44 cents or less per 
pound was 99.59 per cent of their value in 1911, that on 
cloths valued at from 41 to 70 cents per pound the compen- 
satory duty was 73.71 per cent of their value, and that on 
cloth valued at over 70 cents the compensatory duty was only 
89.17 per cent of their value; yet the compensatory rates for 
the lowest valued cloths were 8 to 1 as against 4 to 1 for those 
of higher valuation. 

Under the circumstances here described it is not surprising, 
therefore, that imports under the Payne-Aldrich law were very 
small compared with our domestic production. As already 
stated in the discussion of the Underwood law, imports during 
the period 1910 to 1913 averaged 4,742,081 pounds annually; in 
other words, about 4 per cent of the total production of cloths 
and dress goods combined in 1914. The census of 1914 does 
not segregate cloths from dress goods, but the total produc- 
tion of cloths in 1909, it will be noted, was 242,665.949 square 
yards. (See report of Tariff Board on Schedule K, pp. 127-129.) 

RECAPITULATION, 

Mr. President, I am now going to summarize for the Recorp, 
as I did this morning, the objections to the rates proposed, 
and then I am going to proren to discuss a very important 
aspect of this question; I im going to say something about the 
financial standing of some of the beneficiaries of this protective 
tariff duty. 

From the discussion in which I have indulged the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. That the protective rates in the Senate amendments are 
a substantial increase over those levied in the House bill. 

Would you not think, Mr. President, at least that the com- 
mittee would give us the information which they had and which 
the House did not have? The House is Republican; the Mem- 
bers of the House are responsible to their constituents; the 
Members of the House may have their votes challenged and be 
asked to explain why they fixed the rates proposed by them, 
Would it not be reasonable to expect, at least, some information 
or the indication of some reason why the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee increased the House rates? 

2. That the emergency duty of 45 cents per pound, which was 
intended as a compensatory duty but which contained a large 
amount of protection, did not seriously affect the small impor- 
tations of wool cloths which were already coming in under 
the 35 per cent imposed by the Underwood law, a fact which 
can be readily understood when it is realized that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the imports, always negligible, are sup- 
plemental and not competitive in character. 

Even the levying of a 45 per cent compensatory duty, plus a 
35 per cent protective duty, did not stop these importations be- 
cause they are not competitive at all; they are made up of 
special cloths. Now, let me follow that. The record shows 
that even when an increased duty of 45 cents a pound was put 
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upon these woolen cloths, the importations came in just the 
same; they had to come in, for that character of cloth did not 
compete with the American trade at all. 

3. That the protective rates to the manufacturer in the 
Senate bill are an increase over the Underwood rate of from 
40 to 55 per cent, although it was shown in House Document 
No. 50, first session Sixty-third Congress, above referred to, that 
the average protective rate required on these cloths in 1913, at 
the time when the old Tarif Board made its report, was even 
less than the 35 per cent rate fixed in the Underwood law, and 
that there has been no substantial change of conditions which 
would materially increase the amount of the rate required. 

There has been no attempt made to dispute that. They will 
not even say that it is not so. They will not even deny these 
facts. There is not a denial, but only an exhibition of a piece 
of cloth. Think of answering a challenge such as I am making 
here by saying, “ Here is a piece of cloth that cost so much two 
years ago, and costs so much now,” and “ Here is the scale of 
wages over in Germany.” That is the answer that is made to 
your argument. 

I want this in the Recorp, so that the country will know 
just what is happening here. for, after all, our plea must be 
made to the country. So far as changing votes here is con- 
cerned, we are wasting our time and our energy; but we have 
an obligation to our fellow citizens to stop what will overthrow 
this Government if it keeps on—the levying of unwarranted 
and unjustifiably heavy tax burdens upon the American people. 
If I should be asked what, in my opinion, would lead to dan- 
gerous attacks upon our free institutions—and God forbid that 
such attacks may ever come—TI should say that in my opinion 
it would be the imposition of taxes upon the people which re- 
sulted in favors and privileges and gifts to the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, and to the neglect of our Government to 
limit the watering of stocks and the creation of monopolies 
and trusts so that a combination of a few would be able to 
control prices and profiteer mercilessly at the expense of the 
American people. : 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, at that point I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator, because he is touching a very interesting 
phase of this situation, that perhaps the socialist has a better 
argument and a better cause than the protectionist, and the 
socialist is doing but common justice in going from rank protec- 
tionism to sane socialism; and I am not a socialist. 

If an industry is to be maintained by taxation and not by 
reason of the fact that it is indigenous to the soil and is pro- 
ducing well, if the source of its wealth is taxation, is it not 
better that that industry should be operated for the benefit 
of the people who are taxed than for the benefit of the few 
men who eat those taxes and enjoy them? Has not the social- 
ist the better of the argument? And have we any answer to 
the socialist who charges us with having maintained a wealthy 
and privileged class not by virtue of their own industry but by 
the absolute, indefensible, and partial operation of the law? 

This is socialistic—worse than socialistic. It has all the 
evils of socialism and none even of its apocryphal virtues. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, to be unable 
to justify the levying of a tax upoif the people of the country 
is bound to lead to unrest and discontent and dissatisfaction ; 
and every time we invoke the taxing power to bestow favors 
upon groups of our citizens at the expense of the many we are 
doing a very dangerous thing to free institutions. 

I do not want, however, to depart from my speech, interest- 
ing as that phase of this question is. 

4. That the total compound rates in this cloth paragraph are 
never less than double the total rate in the Underwood bill, 
and on the lower-priced goods are more than three times the 
Underwood rate, That, of course, means that the Underwood 
Tates are only protective, while the rates in this bill are both 
compensatory and protective. 

5. That while the protective rates in the Senate bill are 
substantially the same as in the old Schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the net protection accorded to the manufacturer 
is probably less, owing to the large amount of concealed pro- 
tection in the compensatory rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

6. That the cost to the consumer has been increased to a 
higher point than ever before, for, as has been stated elsewhere, 
the compensatory duty is as much of a burden as is the pro- 
tective duty, and the sum of the two is greater in the Senate 
bill than in the old Schedule K. 

7. That there is no danger of foreign competition to the do- 
mestic manufacturer, by reason of the fact that there are no 
importations of consequence. 

Now, I am going to ask this question: Does the conduct of 
this business by some engaged in it in recent years entitle them 


to this gift or subsidy from the American people? Does it 
become us, with the information available as to the extent to 
which profiteering was carried on in this country during the 
war, to turn about now and say: For your success in profiteer- 
ing we are about to bestow upon you, in order that you may con- 
tinue your profiteering, an increased measure of protection to 
your industries“? 

I pointed out yesterday that 25 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction of dress goods and woolen cloths was in the hands of 
the American Woolen Co. I pointed out the fact that in the 
last 25 years they have purchased and consolidated over 50 in- 
dependent woolen manufacturing units. I called attention to 
the fact that they are still consolidating; that last year they 
consolidated three more big woolen mills, and that they must 
have now at least 60, and I do not know how many more. 
I called attention to the fact that levying an unwarranted and 
an unjustifiable and an excessive protective tariff duty is an 
invitation to monopoly. Why? 

If a high protective tariff duty is levied, it shuts out imports 
and competition from abroad, and the only thing necessary in 
order tu control absolutely the home market is to stifle compe- 
tition at home. The next step is to corral all the domestic 
manufacturers into one powerful organization to stifle domestic 
competition, control the home market, and dictate prices to be 
imposed upon the American people. 

This bill is helping to bring about that condition. Previous 
protective tariff bills have helped to bring it about. It will not 
be long before the woolen industry will be one big monopoly. 
They already can destroy any small unit, any little woolen mill. 

I do not know whether or not the Senator from Kentucky was 
here a few days ago when I called attention to the fact that the 
census showed that 40 years ago we had 4,000. little woolen 
mills in this country, all over this country, good American citi- 
zens carrying on an honest-to-God mill business in these little 
woolen mills, employing men in the same neighborhood where 
they lived, paying decent wages, and conducting a profitable 
business. With the coming of these high protective tariff laws 
during the last 40 years that number has been reduced to 900; 
yet the capitalization and the amount of money invested in the 
woolen manufacturing industry has increased tremendously, 
but the little unit is gradually being destroyed. Why? The 
big units are in a position in one way or another to stamp out 
competition. As the Tariff Commission report shows in dis- 
cussing the industry, the American Woolen Co, now names the 
prices of dress goods and woolen cloths, and all the others fol- 
low. No independent company names its prices each season 
until the American Woolen Co. speaks. 

I must hasten on. I am going just to develop two thoughts 
and close the debate upon this paragraph, and I am going to 
have very little to say about the rest of this schedule; but it is 
a good opportunity to call attention to the absence of any in- 
vestigation by anybody to find out whether these industries or 
these producers—it makes no difference—were in such a finan- 
cial condition that they needed protection. I tell you the Ameri- 
ean people will not permit themselves to be taxed in the manner 
that it is proposed to tax them here without some information 
that the distressed condition of the industry requires and neces- 
sitates protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the Senator any data 
showing the profits that these mills were making? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. In 1920 I prepared a 
speech which I delivered in this Chamber on May 18, 1920. 

Before making that speech I made some investigation in ref- 
erence to the extent to which profiteering had been carried on in 
this country during the war and up to May, 1920, and collected 
some very valuable information. I made an analysis of the ex- 
tent of profiteering in the fuel, food, clothing, and iron and steel 
industries, and I discovered that it was very difficult to get very 
much definite information, because the profiteering corporations 
had resorted to many successful devices to coneeal from the 
public the true relation between their net incomes and the actual 
investments on which the percentage of profit should justly be 
computed. I found that one of the ways resorted to for the pur- 
pose of hiding their profits was to pay large salaries, One cor- 
poration paid to its president, two vice presidents, the chair- 
man of its board of directors, and two office managers, six 
executives altogether, an average of $200,000 apiece, aggregating 
51.189.000. I cite that only as an illustration, to show the 
extent to which some of these beneficiaries have gone to hide 
their profits. 

An article published by a former member of the Federal Trade 
Commission on war profits of the “ patrioteers” shows many 
secret methods resorted to to hide profits, and he makes this 
comment: 
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Se far as the income and excess-profits: taxes are ecg the 
‘Treasury Department is an impenetrable veil, through which no citizen 
is permitted to see. 

Calling attention to the fact that the disclosures made to our 
Government are secret and if they were made publie there 
would be much very valuable information available. But the 
Finance Committee could have seen those returns, There is 
provision in the law permitting the Finance Committee to ask 
the President to have furnished to that committee the returns of 
those corporations. The committee could have summoned their 
ofiicers before them. The witnesses who appeared, saying Our 
industries need this rate of protection,” could have been asked 
hy the committee, What are your earnings? What are your 
profits? What dividends have you been paying?” 

Mr. POMERENE. Did they do it? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. In not one instance was 
it done. There was no attempt made to do so. The committee 
did not want it. That is why I asked the Senator from Utah 
the question to-day, and that is why the Senator from Montana. 
was also prompted to ask it, because the same thought was 
going through his mind—if these increased prices of woolen 
cloths show, in part, the extent to which profiteering was in- 
dulged in during the years of the war, and during the years 
the high prices were maintained. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator say that I admitted that 
the committee has made no endeavor at all to find out any 
reasons why these rates were imposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I said the Senator had 
mare no effort to find out the profits of these corporations; 
had made no effort to find out what dividends they paid; had 
made no effort to find out what salaries their officers received ; 
had made no effort whatever to determine whether they are in 
financial distress or not. Am I correet in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, is correct in his 
statement that the committee did not go into the question 
of the profits the companies have made in the past. I sup- 
pose the Senator would mean by that to infer that we could 
take the American Woolen Co., and one or two other of the 
large woolen mills and compare the profits of all the other 
mills in the United States with the profits they made during 
the war. That would be unfair. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that, as far as the rates in the bill are concerned, they are 
not nearly what the Reynolds report would justify, and the 
Senator knows that that report was made at the instigation 
of the Congress, I have sample after sample which the Rey- 
nolds committee submitted to the Committee on Finance with 
the results and the tabulations, and according to their figures 
the duty of 50 per cent would not be sufficient to afford pro- 
tection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator is say- 
ing is that the committee were furnished by the Reynolds 
committee with information as to what the prices of various 
products made in this country were abroad and in this country, 
as of August, 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I say that is what we had when we 
had the bill under consideration. As I have said before, the 
rates which were named and the changes which have been 
made have been due to changes in conditions which have taken 
place. The Senator also will admit that the compensatory 
duties have been based upon the reports of the Tariff Commis- 
sion absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked the Senator if he 
made any investigation of the profits and earnings of these com- 
panies, and he has admitted he did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee did not make that investiga- 
tion, and I do not see that the committee could. have gotten 
any information which would have assisted them at all in 
making the rates, either in the case of the woolen business or 
any other business iu the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am going to proceed now 
ta show what the chief beneficiary of this protective duty has 
made, and show that the woolen industry, honestly managed; 
never needed such high protective duties, and does not need 
any such high rate as is now, proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that the tariff bill 
ought to be passed with only the American Woolen Co. in view? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Evidently the Senator antici- 
pates what I am going to say. He evidently is not going to be 
surprised at the figures which I will give, showing the extent 
to which stock watering has been. carried on and stock divi- 
dends and excessive dividends paid. He is not surprised at all. 
If the American Woolen Co. can pay, upan the stock which 
they have expanded and expended upon earnings, the present 
dividends they are paying, I contend that an honestly managed. 
small industry can make money without these high protective 
duties, 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a perfect right to make that 
statement, and I have no doubt he believes it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I want to call the 5 
attention to one fact at this point, and I think the Senator 
from Utah will agree with me. The Senator intimates that a 
great industry like the American Woolen Co. can make cloth 
much cheaper than a small mill can. It is true that a great 
steel plant which is integrated—that is, where they own their 
transportation facilities, and where they have no loss in re- 
heating metals—can produce steel fabrics cheaper than a 
smaller mill can. But that is not true of woolen mills or cot- 
ton mills, They are built up like a Wernicke bookcase. You 
have the same loom here you have there, and when you add to 
yeur mills you simply add to the number of looms. There is 
no integration: A little woolen mill or a little cotton mill 
differs in size only from a large one, as a little Wernicke book- 
case differs from a big one, and the economies are on the side 
of the smaller mill. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little mill may have only one set of cards, 
and of course everything in the mill is based upon the set, 
whether, it is 1 set, or 2, or 10, or 20, or 30. The overhead 
expenses: of a large concern are not as much as those in a 
smaller mill by any manner of means. 

Mr. STANLEY. If you take a mill with 100 looms or 200 
looms-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Say, a 10-set mill, 

Mr. STANLEY. After you get a mill with the requisite 
number of cards, and so on, necessary to carry on the different 
processes, from the wool through the yarns, the tops, and so 
forth, you can multiply that by the hundred if you want to, 
laiat you will not have materially cheapened the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same room for a salesroom NORIA be just 
as much for one as the other. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is not a material economy. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is overhead expense, and the overhead 
expenses are extremely ‘heavy. For instance, in one plant of 
the American Woolen Co, they may have 20 sets of cards, and 
8 another one only 5, but you have to have foremen in each 
place. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand, the American Woolen Co. 
is net one single factory? 

Mr. SMOOT: Oh, no. 

Mr. STANLEY. They have mills scattered all over the 
country ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. One corporation owning 20 mills is not go- 
ing to operate any one of those 20 mills much more cheaply 
than a single owner, and the economies secured by joint owner- 
ship are more than offset by the lack of attention to particular 
business. The only economy is in combination. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The facts I am going to dis- 
close were submitted to the Federal Trade Commission in 1920 
for verification and approval, and I do not think they can be 
seriously disputed. They were prepared with great care and 
simply for the purpose of ng accurate information. There 
is no reason why IL should try to exaggerate or in any way 
seek to put the American Woolen Co. in an unfavorable light. 
I am citing this case to show why our present economic system 
is being attacked by labor and by the consumer. 

At its organization it was capitalized at $70,000,000, of which 
the thirty, millions of common was unquestionably water and 
the forty millions of 7 per cent preferred was represented by 
mill properties whose combined market value at the time 
probably did not exceed four or fivé millions. The company, 
while every year paying this nominally 7 per cent, but more 


‘probably 50 per cent, on the actnal investment, remodeled its 
old mils and built new mills of much greater capacity entirely 


from the proceeds of short-time notes which were redeemed 
out of surplus earnings. A few years later ten millions of 
the common stock was “retired” at 31; in other words, $3,- 
100,000 of surplus earnings were diverted into the pockets of 
certain shareholders whose identity was carefully concealed, 
leaving, however, little doubt that by this one transaction all 
the money actually ventured by those in control of the combine 
was replaced in full. This pre-war record of profiteering was 
in the war period entirely cast in the shade. Its profits, as 
disclosed by the company’s annual report for 1919, rose from 
$2,788,602 in 1914 to $15,513,414 in 1919, this after all taxes had 
been paid. Meanwhile the working capital of the company 
has been raised through its earnings from $21,843,636 in 1914 
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to $64,086,943 in 1919, and its “surplus reserves” from $8,024,- 
435 to $39,004,426, while $13,193,549 has been written off for 
depreciation of plant and machinery which cost the company 
nothing, though its book value was originally $63,642,911. 

Mr. POMERENE. Within what period did the increases in 
earnings and increase in capital stock out of the earnings 
occur? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Between 1914 and 1919. 
The working capital was raised from those earnings from 
$21,000,000 to $64,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Over 300 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Its surplus reserve 
during that period was raised from $8,000,000 to $39,000,000, 
nearly 500 per cent. ; 

The actual earnings for the common stock, as computed from 
the company's report by the Christian Science Monitor, were 
$41.87 a share in 1917, $93.86 in 1918, and $76.14 in 1919, or a 
total in three years of $211.87 per share of common stock, every 
dollar-of which is undeniably water. Think of it. 

Let me digress a moment to read a newspaper clipping which 
came to my office a few days ago: 

PRIEST CHAMPIONS CAUSE OF LABOR. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., July 20.—Foremost among the champions of the 
striking operatives of the textile mills in this city who are refusing to 
accept a per cent wage cut ordered by the mill owners is Rey. 
James T. O'Reilly, pastor of St. Mary's Church and chairman of a citi- 
zens’ strike committee named to effect some possible settlement of the 
cifficulties. The mill men, however, have fiatly refused to arbitrate. 
a say the ware reduction is forced by economic conditions, 

“Tt is to the discredit of those who are paying 12 per cent dividends 
to say that 2 can not afford to pay their workers a living ware: 
said Father O° nes last Sunday, as he announced from the pulpit 
that a special collection would be taken up for use of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul in its work among the poverty-stricken mill workers. 
This great Catholic charitable organization has been doing wonderful 
work throughout the city. 

“The strikers will remain out until they get the living wage that 
they want,” said Father O'Reilly, He said that there were many cases 
of actual want in Lawrence, and that within 400 yards of his church 
there were families of from 7 to 12 persons who did not know whence 
their next meal was to come. 

„Though there are not yet any cases of actual starvation,” said he, 
“ this is due entirely to the efficient work of the relief organization, and 
conditions are rapidly approaching those of the terrible days of 1912, 
when the sufferings of the Lawrence mill workers were known through- 
out America.” 5 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, right at that point, if the 
Senator will pardon another interruption, let me say that I 
happened to be a member of the congressional committee which 
investigated the conditions of the Lawrence strike to which the 
article refers. It appeared in that hearing that the original 
mill workers, American citizens and citizens of Irish and Ger- 
man descent, went on a strike. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are many foreigners 
there. They speak 20 or 25 different languages. At the time 
to which he refers, however, I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. STANLEY. That was in 1911. Their places were filled 
by employees gathered from southern Europe, from the Balkan 
States. Great posters were placed, according to the testimony 
of those people, in the little Balkan countries like Czechoslo- 
vakia and Bulgaria, and in every pest-haunted hole in the 
Orient and in southern Europe, containing pictures of long 
streams of beautifully dressed people passing from magnificent 
vans to lovely villas, which were described as the residences of 
the mill workers. They were brought over here without any 
knowledge of our institutions, without any knowledge of the 
actual conditions which were to confront them; brought over 
in the holds of cattle ships, unloaded in violation of our immi- 
gration laws into the city of Lawrence, and there they worked 
for a song. They did not speak our language and were utterly 
helpless when they got here. 

These people afterwards went on a strike. They were 
I. W. W.’s. They did not speak our language. They were per- 
fectly desperate as to conditions, and in a way they wrecked the 
mills so far as they could. They picked up wooden billets and 
smashed the windows. They ran the employers out. The 
police were called out and the strikers marched in the streets 
with the women and children in front of them to protect 
them. ‘There was a horrible state of affairs all around, 
This undesirable population worked at a starvation wage to 
take the places of American citizens, all of which was the 
result of the desperate efforts of the Lawrence Mill Co. to 
employ laborers who were willing to work in America 
under conditions similar to those from which they were taken 
in Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for his 
observations, 

But let me proceed. I showed what the earnings were for 
three years, being $211 on each $100 share of stock. The com- 


mon stock, according to this report, has now behind each share 
a value of $320 in quick assets alone, or not less than $520 per 
share when we estimate the conipany’s plants at a fair replace- 
ment value. The financial editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor is clearly well within the mark in characterizing this 1919 
report as “the most brilliant in the series of extraordinary 
statements issued by the compat.y since 1916.” 

But the American Woolen Co., if the chief, is not the only 
clothing profiteer. It would be a long story to discuss the 
information that is available to anybody who will look into it 
as to the extent to which profiteering has been indulged in by 
the very persons who are to be the beneficiaries of the high 
protective duties proposed in the pending bill. I shall not take 
the time to go into that at this time. 

If there is any question about what I have been saying, let 
me put this proposition to the Senate. The common stock of 
the American Woolen Co. was quoted in 1915 at $16. What do 
Senators suppose it was quoted for in 1920? One hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is only 1,000 per cent increase, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all, and that was 
during the war, from clothing that our soldiers had to wear— 
I do not know how many war contracts they had—and that our 
people had to wear during those years. 

But let me turn to the Recorp, because what I have read was 
from a speech which I prepared on May 18, 1920. I read 
now from another newspaper clipping from the New York 
Daily News-Record: 

American Woolen Co. reports profits of $9,192,621 net. Shows gain 
from operations over previous year amounting to $2,837,362. 


Even in the year 1921, these were the gains over 1920; 
Earned, 8.02 per cent on common— 


The common stock, as I stated, was water. 


Preferred shares earned slightly over 15 per cent, compared with 
11.56 per cent in 1920. Surplus gains, $406,648, Company splendit 
position after difficult year, says William M. Wood. 

I am not going to read the report in detail, but because it 
has some relation to the tariff discussion, I am going to call 
attention to one paragraph in it. Commenting upon export 
business of the company, this news article states: 

Mr. Wood explains that the reason for liquidating the American 
Woolen Products Co. was because foreign buyers of goods are able to 
purchase requirements at prices lower In England and on the Continent 
than the American Woolen Products Co. could offer. This. coupled with 
the 1 — recuperation of the manufacturing centers of Europe and 
)))) . vhe eoopang a: gree 
ucts, Mr. Wood states. x p> P 

That is Mr. Wood's statement, referring, of course, to the 
emergency tariff law of 1921. 

Mr. President, why have I called attention tothis? Because I 
could not vote against excessively high duties on agricultural 
products and then when it came to this industry turn about and 
vote for high protective duties to it. I felt that I owed it to 
my colleagues to show why great care and caution should be 
exercised in the levying of protective tariff duties upon these 
beneficiaries of protection, and to point out to the country that 
no Senator can justify levying taxation upon their neighbors 
and their neighbors’ neighbors for the benefit of industries un- 
soundly organized. 

It may be said that this is only one of the woolen industries, 
but it is the controlling industry. I omitted to read from my 
clipping the reference made to the number of mills the American 
Woolen Co. brought into the combine during the year 1921 and 
to give their names for the Recorp, showing that they are still 
enlarging and combining. That, however, is only typical of the 
indefensible way in which the American people are being fleeced 
for the benefit of monopolies. It shows that to levy protec- 
tive tariff duties for the benefit of any industry without an 
examination into the financial condition of the industry works 
an injustice to the American people. It shows that we are 
levying upon the American people a toll in order to pay divi- 
dends, in many instances, upon watered stock. 

This might have been done in the past and no special com- 
ment have been made about it, but our people are enlightened. 
There is unrest in the country. The American people are study- 
ing our economic system; our working people are asking why, 
why, why? It is the age of whys. Men are no longer taking 
anything for granted. It is asked, Why do you want me to 
vote the Democratic ticket?” Why do you want me to belong 
to your church?” Why did you levy that duty?” “ Why did 
you impose that tax?” The American people are going to ask, 
“Why did you 
Of course, there is no answer. 


“Why did you make this duty 50 per cent?” 
levy this protective duty?“ 
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They must be told that it is a guess; a mere guess at what duty 
could be levied that would not provoke a storm of disapproval. 
There have been no figures, no calculations, no estimate at all. 

I am going to say but little more on this schedule; I am not 
going to discuss at length the other paragraphs of this schedule, 
for it would be useless to do so. We must take this case to 
the country, not for the sake of political success, but to de- 
stroy the growing want of confidence in our own institutions. 
When we proceed to give protection in order to pay the divi- 
dends on watered stocks, what can be expected but protest and 
disrespect for such laws? 

Mr. President, on no ground whatever can this high duty be 
justified. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is abso- 
lutely right. This is one of the most flagrant paragraphs of the 
whole bill. These duties can not be defended and they are 
bound to create very serious opposition throughout the country 
and will bring very serious results to the political party tha 
stands sponsor for them. t 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am going to speak for 


only a very few minutes. I had hoped when the pending tariff | P 


measure was first presented that I should be able to vote for 
substantial changes in the wool schedule as it is now framed in 
the Underwood law. I had made up my mind to do that, in 
view of present world-wide conditions. I have been hoping that 
the more moderate views of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. and those of the venerable Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. might prevail, but that seems 
impossible. Now to vote for the duties as they are presented 
by the Finance Committee would be to do violence te my own 
judgment and my own conscience. I do not want to vote for 
or to speak in behalf of any rate of duty bere which is going to 
do any injury to any established industry, but, om the other 
hand, I can not vote for duties which, in my judgment, are 
going to impoverish the consumers of the country; and I wish 
to submit a few figures to indicate how the preposed rates will 
affect the State of Ohio, which I have the honor in part to 
represent. 

Ohio is one of the States that has a very substantial sheep 
industry. There are, generally speaking, two classes of sheep 
raised in Ohio, one the merino, which is raised more par- 
ticularly for its wool and of which mutton is a by-product. This 
class of sheep is more largely produced in the southeastern 
section of the State. There is another class of sheep raised iu 
the western and northern sections which is produced rather 
for its mutton, as sheep men tell me, with wool as a by- 
product. s 

In 1900 the population of Ohio, according to the Federal cen- 
sus, Was 4,157,545. At that time there were 2,648,000 sheep of 
shearing age which were raised on 73,636 farms, the average 
flock numbering 36 sheep. . 

In 1910 the population of Ohio was 4,767,121; the sheep of 
shearing age numbered 2,890,000; the number of farms report- 
ing was 70,458, and the average flock was 41. 

In 1920 the population was 5,759,394; the number of sheep of 
shearing age was 2,152,550; the number of farms reporting 
sheep 55,246, and the average flock 38. 

The average weight of grease wool per fleece in Ohio, ac- 
cording to the report of the United States Tariff Commission 
known as The Wool Growing Industry,” is about 8.7 pounds, 
with a shrinkage of 60 per cent. The merino wool shrinks 
somewhat more than that, and the wool of mutton sheep in Ohio 
somewhat less, the average being, as I have stated, about 60 
per cent. This would give 32 pounds of clean or scoured wool 
per fleece. 

In 1922 the number of sheep in Ohio was 1,957,000. Multi- 
plying this by 32 pounds gives a total of 6,849,000 pounds. 
Supposing the duty of 35 cents per clean pound to be fully 
effective, the tariff would result in increasing the value of the 
wool crop of the State over its value under the free wool by 
$2,260,335. This sum, divided by the 55,246 raisers of sheep, 
gives an increased value to each flock owner of $40.91 per 
annum; that is all. If, of course, the duty of 33 cents per 
pound on the scoured content should only be one-half effective, 
then it would cut the total gross profit to the farmer down to 
$20.455 on the average flock in Ohio. 

I am advised that the consumption of clean wool in the 
United States averages around 3 pounds per capita. It must 
be borne in mind that the rate of per capita consumption in 
States such as Ohio and other States in the northern section 
of the country is considerably larger than in the Southern 
States. Many of the people in the South use little wool, so 
that the per capita consumption of wool in the North would be 


considerably more than the average of 3 pounds. Let us esti- 
mate this at 5 pounds per capita. 

A duty of 33 cents a pound on the clean wool means, with 
the unavoidable pyramiding, a tax of about 93 cents a pound 
by the time the wool reaches the consumer in the form of 
clothing, The cost to the people of Ohio, therefore, assuming 
that the per capita consumption is 5 pounds, could be figured 
as 5 pounds multiplied by 93 cents, or $4.65 per capita; and 
this, multiplied by the total population of the State, of 5,789,- 
894, would mean a total increased cost to the people of Ohio 
for their woolens of $26,781,182 per annum. Of course, the 
figures assume that the duty on the fabrie complete is wholly 
effective. If it were only 50 per cent effective, then the in- 
creased cost to the people of Ohio would be $13,340,000 plus. 
Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that the consumption 
is 4 pounds per capita and that the tariff is pyramided as 
above stated to 93 cents, it would equal $3.72 in increased cost, 
or the total would be $21,436,545.66. These figures, again, as- 
sume that this duty is wholly effective. If it were only 50 per 
onas effective, then the increased cost would be $10,718,000 
us. 

I understand, of course, that there are many varying circum- 
stances which affect this situation; but it is just as likely that 
the tariff tax on the raw wool will be wholly effective as it is 
that the tariff tax on the finished product will be wholly 
effective. It was demonstrated here yesterday in the course 
of the debate that the increase in the cost of the fabric under 
these tariff rates was 100 per cent over and above what it 
would be if there were no tariff rate either on the raw material 
or on the finished product; and I want to commend to the at- 
tention of the Senate and to the attention of the country the 
statement made by the venerable Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON JI when he said: 

In some way it has been fixed so that on the cloth that we buy, that 
we can all afford to wear—and when I “we” I mean the common 

ple of the country—we have to pay a 100 per cent duty, unless the 

ator takes the theory t the common people have no ess to 
wear that kind of cloth, and would remit us back to cloth made from 
carpet wool. 

Again, I want to commend his words when he said: 


I want to say in all Christian it to the Senator from Utah that I 
shall be ashamed — og back to the people of Minnesota and tell them 
that we have ena a law providing a duty of 100 per cent on the 
cloth they and I must buy and wear, cloth that we have to wear in the 
winter. We shall have to pay 100 per cent duty on it under this pro- 
vision. 


Later, again, he said: 3 

I do not care what the difference is. I do not care about this sublime 
argument about compensatory duty, nor do I care abeut some other re- 
finements here. I only know that this paragraph fixes a duty of 100 
per cent on woolen goods that we all have got to wear. I say that is 
an outrageous duty. 

Senators, an analysis of these figures shows that in order to 
get the benefit of a tariff duty of 33 cents per scoured pound, if 
the duty is wholly effective, in order to give to the flockmasters 

260,335, we must impose upon the people of the State of Ohio, 
if the total consumption is figured at 5 pounds per capita, a 
burden of $26,781,182 per annum, If it is figured at 4 pounds 
per capita, then the total burden to the people of the State of 
Ohio would be $21,436,545.66. 

Mr. President, I want to do the fair thing, and I know that I 
am going to be criticized by some of the people of my own State 
for taking this position, but I can not help it. I can not im- 
pose a burden of $26,000,000 and over, as it would appear if the 
consumption is 5 pounds per capita, or $21,000,000 and over, if 
the per capita consumption is 4 pounds to the person, in order 
to give a benefit of $2,260,335 to the weolgrowers of the State, 
assuming, of course, that they would get the benefit of it. 

For these reasons I shall yote for the lower duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has 
made a wonderful speech as a free-trade speech—wonderful in 
its logic, wonderful in its mathematics—and it is absolutely 
correct. 

The Senator says, and we must all admit, that where there is 
one producer of anything that is used in the United States 
there are from a thousand te five thousand consumers; and 
therefore, in order to give a protection to that one producer, 
we necessarily have to make a charge on from 1,000 to 5,000 
consumers. So the Senator argues that out very nicely with 
reference to the population of the State of Ohio; and in that 
respect the Democratic side have the easy philosophy and the 
easy side in the discussion of a protective tariff bill. They can 
go to Mr. A and say, “ They are giving you a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem so as to.allow you to earn 40 cents more a day, 
but when they are doing this they are also giving a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on a thousand things that you buy. There- 
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fore, while you make 40 cents saving because of a duty on you, 
you pay $400 for the things that you buy.” 

It is a very fine argument, Mr. President. It lacks only one 
thing, and that is the Senator fails to tell Mr. A what he would 
have to buy with if he produced nothing and none of the rest of 
the country produced anything, but the foreign country pro- 
duced it all. That he has not yet shown us. 

The Senator from Minnesota {Mr. NELSON] with all his 
complaint yesterday voted against a reduction of the rate of 33 
cents a pound on wool I assume, therefore, that he was in 
favor of a duty of 33 cents a pound on wool, There is not one 
man in fiye hundred in my State who has a sheep on his farm, 
and probabiy, other things being equai, if he had protection on 
everything that he produced, he would be better off if there 
were no protection upon wool; but having given the farmer of 
the other States, like Arizona and New Mexico and Idaho, an 
equivalent of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured content of his 
product, we have to carry that into the yarn and into the cloth. 
We have had the careful estimate of the Tariff Commission 
expert and of others to determine just to what extent that in- 
creases the cost of a pound of noils, a pound of yarn, and a 
pound of cloth, and in every instance we have given a less 
duty than that shown to be absolutely required, We have to 
give that compensatory duty. Then we took up the matter of 
protection. We had not any very late statistics on that point 
that were extremely reliable, I admit, but we had the statistics 
under normal conditions, say in 1912: and taking all of the im- 
portations at that time we arrived at the fact, and it was so 
reported by the Tariff Commission, that the differential which 
would require protection to put the two upon an equal footing 
was from 60 to 70 per cent, and we gave 50 per cent. 

In every instance we gave very much lower than that which 
was shown to be required to actually balance the accounts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the pending question is the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to amend, on line 25, page 146, by 
striking out “40” and inserting 35; on line 2, page 147, by 
striking out 50“ and inserting “40”; on line 4, by striking 
out “50” and inserting “40”; on line 5, by striking out “55” 
and inserting 45,“ so as to read: $ 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per spare yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
60 cents but not more than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than 80 cents but not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 49 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 49 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is an amendment which 
I had intended to offer, and I am very glad the Senator has 
proposed it. I prefer to have it come from the other side 
than from this side, and I shall be glad to support the amend- 
ment. I think it provides very fair protective rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the hour is late, and I shall 
occupy the time of the Senate but a few moments. 

I offer this amendment because from such study as I have 
been able to give to this paragraph I find that the present rate 
of 35 per cent is practically prohibitive; that the imports 
which do come in are almost exclusively of specialties, which 
would come in under almost any rate. I find, further, that the 
average value of the imports which have come In run about 
$1, or on the average $1.80 a pound, while the average value 
of our production of like goods in 1919, according to the latest 
figures we have before us, was only a little over $2 a pound. 
When we come to the various kinds of goods I find that of 
fancy woven fabrics the imports for 1921 were valued at $2.96 
a pound, upon the average; of the plain woven fabrics, $2.66 
of one class, and $3.58 of another, under the emergency tariff 
act, being the latest importations, $2.27 a pound; under another 
classification, fancy woven woolens, $1.63 a pound; under the 
emergency tariff, $1.85 a pound. Plain, $1.82 a pound. 

When we come to the figures of our own production of the 
yarious Classes of goods I find in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation that the very highest rate on any class was $2.50 a 
pound, and it runs $2, $1.50, $2, $2, and so on, showing conclu- 
sively, because the prices of 1919 were certainly higher than 
the prices of to-day, that there is not and there can not be 
any such difference as 40 per cent between the prices of the 
foreign goods and the present prices of our domestic goods. 

That being true, how can an Increase to 40 and 50 per cent 
be justified? If it be said that importations are increasing, I 
refer to the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance and 
I find that of woolen cloths—worsted and woolen—while the 
importations in May, 1921, were 674,000 pounds, the importa- 
tions of this last May were only 598,000 pounds. The importa- 


tions of May of this year were less than the importations of 
May of last year. 

As you go through the statistics it is conclusively shown, it 
seems to me, that, except for these specialties, the 35 per cent 
rate applicable prior to the passage of the emergency tariff 
law—and that had nothing to do with it, because that adds 
only the compensatory duty~—was practically prohibitive, 
Therefore, Mr. President, in my judgment the committee has 
not made any defense of this increased rate. They read again 
from the Reynolds report the duty which would be required 
under the Reynolds report, and under that report the duties 
proposed by the committee are too low.“ 

All I haye to say with reference to the Reynolds report is 
what I have heretofore stated. The test is whether imports 
come in, and if the Reynolds report is correct, why do not 
imports come in in greater volume? The answer is conclu- 
sive—there is something the matter with the Reynolds report. 
It is not my business to inquire what it is, but it is very evi- 
dent that it does not give the correct picture of competitive 
conditions between Europe and the United States to-day in the 
matter of woven cloths. 

I have been very moderate in this amendment I have pro- 
posed. The amendment I have proposed upon the lowest class 
of goods will leave the rate the same as in the Underwood law, 
which is now prohibitive. Upon the higher-valued goods it is 
an increase of 5 per cent in one case and 10 per cent in another 
case over the present Underwood rates. 

I know this amendment is going to be defeated. I know it 
is going to be voted down. I know it does not make any dif- 
ference what facts are presented with reference to these duties, 
a majority of the Senate has determincd to vote this wool 
schedule through, and will do so without the slightest change, 
except in the one particular, where an amendment of mine was 
accepted this morning, where it was very clear that without 
that amendment hidden protection would be given to the 
manufacturer. I know this amendment will be voted down; 
yet I want to make this record, and I want a yea-and-nay vote 
upon this proposition, because I want to know, and to let the 
record show, whether the Senate is standing for prohibitive 
duties or not. 8 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I shall not carry this effort 
on through this schedule. I think this is as good a test as we 
can have, and if the amendment is voted down I think I shall 
be content to let the other paragraphs take their course. I ask 
for the yeas and nays upon it. Š 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a table 
showing a comparison of ad valorem equivalents of total duties, 
based on foreign valuation of various grades of dress goods, 
cotton-warp dress goods, and heavy cloths. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Statement showing a n af ad ralogem equivalents of total 
ut ies. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Value (cents). 


DO suck ong 0M GG 112 130 
... c ussosateSs 109 100 
96 104 
8 96 
78 81 
70 79 


COTTON-WARP DRESS GOODS. 


HEAVY CLOTHS. 


159 170 

112 105 
2 83 
87 100 
TI 99 
70 91 
78 
7 7 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a table prepared by an actuary of the 
Treasury Department showing the ad valorem rates of duties 


1922. 


under all the paragraphs of the Payne-Aldrich law in 1910 
and the duties estimated under the proposed law. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Per ct. Per ct. 

128,720 | 44.31 819 900,00 61 
79,203 | 38.96 | 1, 500,250 1, 980 49 
1,188 | 105 171,000 | 98,550 58 

200, 200 82.38 | - 295,000 | 226, 000 TI 
546, 605 | 100.66 | 5,955,600 | 4,509,370 76 
- 17,118 | 102.34 | 150,000} 114.000 78 
33,788 | 73.42 |  59,400| 38,578 65 
103,821 | 97.01 | 112,000 85,000 52 
67,173 | 87.06 | 17,0 13,820 7 
35,431 | 95.76 7,000 4,480 64 
372,329 95.63 | 1,635,500 | 985, 132 60 
071,977 | 77.29 | 3,000,000 | 1,766,000 59 
802,212 | 60.66 | 4,550,000 | 2, 410, 000 53 
94.5 800,000 440,000 55 


Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the three amendments to the 
amendment of the committee may be considered together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be so voted upon 
as one amendment, and upon agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment the Senator from Wisconsin demands the yeas and 
nays. A 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senater from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Transferring my general pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Upon this 
amendment to the committee amendment I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” and if I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to the transfer of my pair as 
upon the previous ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxn] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. SmirH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Sarra] is detained on official business. He is 
paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 
I ask that this announcement may continue for the balance of 
the day. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
I understand that that Senator, if present, would vote as I 
intend to vote. I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as announced on the previous vote, I 


vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PAGE] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr, CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kintey]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS, Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “ yea.” 

77 5 CURTIS. I wish to aunounce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eberl with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Evxrns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Borah Heflin Overman Sterling 
Capper Jones, N, Mex. Pomerene Swanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Robinson Trammell 
Dial Lenroot Sheppard Wadsworth 
Glass Nelson Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Norbeck Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—27. 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Ransdell 
Broussard Hale New Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Newberry Spencer 
Cameron cones Nicholson Stanfield 
Colt McCumber Oddie Warren 
Curtis McLean Pepper ilis 
Ernst McNary Phipps 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Ashurst France McCormick Shortridge 
Ball Frelinghuysen McKellar Smith 
Calder Gerry McKinley Sutherland 
Crow Harreld Myers Townsend 
Culberson Harrison Norris Underwood 
Cummins Hitchcock Owen Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Johnson Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Kellogg Pittman Weller 

ge Keyes Poindexter Williams 
Elkins King Rawson 
Fernald Ladd R 
Fletcher La Follette Shields 


So Mr. LENROOT’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKuyrey]. I can 
obtain no transfer of that pair, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the previous 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote yea,” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement regarding my pair and transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my pair 
as on the previous vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). On this vote 1 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] and 
vote ven.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
ferring my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


Making the same 


Transferring 


Trans- 
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tive). I understand the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] did not vote. I promised to pair with him for the after- 
noon, but I understand on this amendment he would vote as 
I have voted. Therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McKnvrey] to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 27, nays 21, as follows: 


YBAS—27. 
Broussard Hale Newberry Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Nicholson cer 
Cameron . cal Norbeck Stanfield 
Colt McCumber Oddie Sterling 
Curtis McNary Pepper arren 
Ernst Moses Ph Willig 
Gooding New Ransdell 
NAYS—21, 
Borah Heflin Pomerene Wadsworth 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Lenroot Simmons 
Glass Nelson Stanley 
Harris Overman Trammell 
NOT VOTING—48 

Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Reed 
ra Frelingh Mexellar Shortt 

randegee uysen cKellar ortridge 
C ues Try McKinley Smith 
Crow Harreld Lean Sutherland 
Culberson Harrison Myers Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Underwood 
du Pont Kellogg Page Watson, Ga. 
Edge Keyes Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Elkins King Poindexter Weller 
Fernald Ladd Rawson Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended, the yeas are 27 and the nays are 21, no 
quorum having voted. 

RECESS. 

Mr. McCGUMBER. In accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore entered into, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess, the recess being until to-morrow morning at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
from North Dakota give notice that we shall have a vote the 
very first thing after convening. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We shall have to vote immediately on 
convening. 

Mr. LODGE. We could not do anything else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumserr]. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 29, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
u. m. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration ef the 
recess. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to enconrage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the rell, to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 

Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. New Stanfield 
Borah Jones, Wash, Newbe: nley 
Brandegee Kellogg Nicholson Sterling 
Bursum Kendrick Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Keyes Oddie 11 
Caraway Lenroot Overman Underwood 
Cummins e Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis M er Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dial McKinley Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Me n Sheppard Warren 
Gooding McNary Simmons Willis 
Harris Moses Smoot 

Heflin Nelson Spencer 


Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Warson of Georgia] is ab- 
sent on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may 
stunt for the day. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surra] is detained on official business, I ask that this notice 
may continue through the day. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 


JULY 29, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
committee amendment inserting paragraph 1109 as amended, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The veading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucockx] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrt- 
MAN]. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). On 
this vote I am paired with the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron]. If he were present, he would vote“ yea.” If 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senater from Utah [Mr. Krna] to the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Parce], I vote 
“yea.” I will let this announcement of my pair and transfer 
stand for the day, 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Air. 
5 to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 

vo “a nay.” 5 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sxrrir! 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], I vote 

yea.” r 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry) and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TownsenpD], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr, Cutperson] and vote “may.” If my colleague [Mr. 
SmrrH] were present and not paired, he would vote “nay” on 
this question, 

Mr, WILLIS. I am paired with my colleague [Mr 
PoMERENE] and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
yote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enn] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrss] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Baru] with the Senater 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 5 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SyHrevps]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 24, as follows: 


YHAS—26. 

688 eee hatets 8 

TOUS: e neer 
Bursum McCumber Nicholson Stanfield 
Curtis McKinley Norbeck Sterling 
se — — 9 Oddie arren 

cNar, Phipps 
Kendrick oses z Ransdell 
NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Harris Nelson Swanson 
Borah Tieflin Overman Trammell 
Capper Tones, N. Mex. Robinson Underwood 
Caraway Kellogg Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Masa. 
Myers Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—46, 
Ball Edge Hale La Follette 
Calder Elkins Harreld McCormick 
Cameren Fernald Harrison MeKellar 
Colt Fletcher Hitchcock Norris 
nod Preliazn Te 1 

Culberson Frelinghuysen ones, Wash, age 
Dillingham Ger y King Pepper 
du Pont Glass Ladd Pi an 


Poindexter Shields Townsend Williams 
Pomerene Shortridge Watson, Ga Willis 
Rawson Smith Watson, Ind 
Reed Sutherland Weller 

So the amendment of the committee as amended was 
agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented resolutions of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Pharmacists, favoring inclusion in the pending 
tariff bill of a prohibition against importation of merchandise 
bearing any trade-mark, label, print, or other mark registered 
in the United States Patent Office and owned by any person 
domiciled in the United States, unless imported by such owner, 
provided the owner shall file with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a certified copy of the registration of the mark, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
wus referred the bill (S. 1715) for the relief of the heirs of 
Almon R. Proctor, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 839) thereon. 

Mr, WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2750) to provide for the 
advancement on the retired list of the Regular Ariny of Second 
Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarity, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 840) thereon. 


BRANCH OF FEDERAI, RESERVE BANK AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. MCLEAN, From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res, 229) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
building for its branch office in Detroit, Mich. I do not sup- 
pose there will be any objection to the joint resolution, and 
I ask for its present consideration. C 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the joint 
resolution takes care of the other two branch offices? 

Mr. McLEAN, No; there are two others. They are all ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they are. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let the joint resolution go over. 
like to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Spexcer in the chair). 
Objection is made, and the joint resolution will be placed on 
the calendar, 


I should 


RIO GRANDE BIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 3874) granting the 
consent of Congress for a temporary toll bridge and a permu- 
nent bridge across the Rio Grande River, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and de- 
sire to have printed an amendment which is designed as a 
substitute for paragraph 1215 of the silk schedule. 

I also desire now to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this legislative day it recess until 
Monday next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be printed, and, without ob- 
jection, the unanimous consent for which he asks, that when 
the Senate closes its session on this legislative day it take a recess 
until Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m., is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Finance I ask that paragraph 1110, beginning in line 11, on 
page 147, down to and ineluding line 11, be stricken from 
the bill. 

This paragraph provides for the 2 per cent ad valorem duty 
additional where the cloth is cut in suit lengths or where the 
cloth has been shrunk or dampened or sponged before being 
shipped from the foreign country into the United States. The 
House of Representatives no doubt inserted this provision in 
the bill because of the fact that when cloth is sponged or 
dampened, as it has to be before it can be made into a suit, it 
shrinks and loses in length about 2 per cent. 

It is, however, a small matter, and, so far as the cloth being 
cut into suit lengths is concerned—and a great many of the 
importations reach the customhouse in that form—there is 
always a 15 per cent increase in price on cloth so cut and 
shrunk. So the 15 per cent addition in the price, while it 
will not entirely take care of the shrinkage, will take care of 
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‘a: part of it, and the committee thinks, that being so, it is not 
necessary further to take the matter inte consideraion at all. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The effect of the Senator’s proposal to 
strike out the paragraph to which he refers, if agreed to, would 
be to diminish the rate that would otherwise be imposed on that 
class of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senate is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that there is something connected 
with the manufacture of textiles which is not to be subjected 
to a duty. Every possible waste in the process of manufacture 
seems to have been provided for in the bill as presented; but 
now we are, I am glad to say, advised that the committee has 
finally, after mature deliberation, decided to strike out this 
paragraph imposing a duty to compensate for every little item 
of shrinkage in the process of manufacturing woolen goods. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, after consulting with a 
number of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber and some 
on the other side, in view of certain editorials which have 
been appearing in the leading metropolitan newspapers, prin- 
cipally Republican newspapers, I shall ask leave at the con- 
clusion of the few remarks I am about to make to introduce and 
have immediately considered a resolution. 

In the New York Herald of the 26th of July appeared an 
editorial of which I shall read only a portion, omitting the 
names of those who are mentioned. It says: 

The sacking thing about the tarif duties on wool now being 
jammed through the United States Senate is not merely that they are 
8 inordinately, incomparably excessive. Other tarif duties 
framed by the Finance Committee and adopted by the general mem- 
bership of the Senate are, from the point of view of economic sense 
and of consideration for the consuming public, so high as to be out- 
rageous. The woo! schedule, therefore, has plenty of bad company. 
But that is not all there is to say against the wool tariff. 

The worst indictment of the woo! schedule and of the men respon- 
sible for it, bad as is the wool tax itself, is that the wool duties were 
made and are being driven through the Senate under whip and spur by 
United States Senators who are financially interested, directly and 
heavily, in the growing of sheep and the production of wool. The cir- 
cumstances are flagrant, 

I am omitting the names of those mentioned— 

b > ė + » . * 

Their performance is the last word in personally interested, private- 
pocket statesmanship. 

I am skipping again— 

+ * * s e + . 

Yet Members of the United States Senate, up to their necks in the 
business of growing sheep and 5 wool, have not hesitated to 
make the highest wool duties in the his vad ot the country—have not 
hesitated in a matter deeply touching their own private pockets, to 
120 an extra wool tax on the American people estimated at not less than 
200,000,000 a year, 

A newspaper published here in the city of Washington yester- 
day contained an editorial in which a Senator is named, saying 
that he has been absent until the duty on wool was to be fixed; 
that he came then and was exceedingly interested in putting 
through that schedule; and it quoted from his biography as it 
appears in the Congressional Directory—and I shall omit his 
name—which says: 

Enguged in the live-stock Industry, being America’s largest producer 
of wool and mutton. j 

Other papers are carrying similar charges. It has been as- 
serted that certain Senators were even interested in purchasing 
the products that are to be affected by either this or the emer- 
gency tariff and in forming pools and selling on a higher mar- 
ket. 

I, of course, make no comment as to whether the charges are 
true or false. I shall leave each Senator, of course, as I will 
be compelled to do, to determine for himself how far he may 
eonsistently with his own honor and the public good vote for 
a measure that directly enriches him, 

But, Mr. President, I sat in the gallery here a few years ago, 
before I was a Member of either body and when I expected 
never to be a Member of either, and saw a judge impeached 
while standing at the corner of the Vice President's rostrum, 
It was charged that as a Judge he influenced the sale of a coal 
dump. I doubt if any Senator thought that he directly profited 
by his conduet. It was thought, however, by the Senate—and 
many of the Senators voting in that case then are here now— 
that he was so intimately related to the transaction that his 
usefulness as a public servant, as a judge of a court, had been 
destroyed, and that he should be impeached, and he was im- 
peached. He was driven out of public office in disgrace, and 
his family were disgraced, because it was suspected that he 
had abused his ofice to try to influence the price of a coal 
dump in which he might have some interest, 
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I deny, Mr. President, that the honor of the bench is any 
more sacred than the honor of the Senate of the United States. 
This judge was the chief justice of a court which Congress 
had created, and therefore he was a creature of this legislative 
body; he had been confirmed by a vote of the Senate; but he 
was driven out of public office because it was thought that he 
had not been eircumspect in the use of his official position and 
that possibly he tried to profit by some judicial act of his. 

The constitution of my State, and I presume of every State, 
and of the United States forbids a judge te sit in judgment upon 
a cause in which he is interested. It not only forbids him to 
sit in a case in which he is interested but in which a kinsman 
down to the third degree is interested, so jealous are we of the 
honor and integrity of the courts and so considerate of the 
rights of the individual. 

The laws everywhere forbid a juror to be accepted to sit in 
a cause in which he is financially interested or in which a near 
relative of his might be so interested. Can we say that we are 
more concerned for the honor and integrity of the courts than 
we are for the legislative honor? 

A judge may be dishonest, and his decision may affect only 
a few people, the litigants before him. It can not be said that 
this body can be influenced by a personal consideration and 
affect the welfare of but a few people, because we legislate 
for all the people; and the honor and the dignity and the 
respect and the confidence of this country must be reposed in 
the integrity and honor of the Senate as one of the bodies of 
the legislative branch of the Government or else the Govern- 
ment ends. 

If a decision bad been handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the Enited States, we will say, in Smith against Jones, and 
it should be charged in reputable papers that five members of 
that court were interested in the decision, and that their 
wealth was increased by it, that $200,000,000 worth of property 
was affected by their decision, and that they profited by this 
decision, unless they could show that that was not true this 
body would impeach them. It would sit in judgment on them 
when the charge has been made in the other body, and we 
would drive them out of office. Here are reputable papers, 
Republican papers, saying that this legislation was framed and 
is being jammed through this body by men who are legislating 
to put money in their own pockets. The Senators whose 
names were mentioned in the editorial to which I have re- 
ferred have not seen fit to demand an investigation. I am 
unwilling that the incident shall be closed without our know- 
ing whether it is true or not. 

Yesterday one of the most respected Members of this body, 
a man who possesses the confidence of every man who knows 
him, Democrat and Republican alike, said this: 

It is evident, it seems to me, that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. MeCcmper], in his zeal to put such an immense tariff on these 


agricultural p s—higher than we have ever had re, higher 


than there was an for—has done so simply to oil the protec- 
ules in the 


y 
tion machine for the woolen schedule and some other sched 
bil. I do not want to do the Senator from North Dakota any injus- 
tier. This is simply a notion of mine. I do not make the ch 
against him, of course. I would net think of doing that. It is only 
a netion and a suspicion of mine. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. i 

Mr. BURSUM. Under what authority would the Senator 
suggest that the Senate should investigate this matter? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am proposing in a resolution to let the 
Committee on the Judiciary, either by the full committee or by 
a special committee, for which there is precedent, investigate it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator believe that the charge 
to which he is referring might with equal justice be made 
against any Member of this body who might have voted on any 
schedule which has been passed upon by the Senate? Might 
not the owner of a farm, who may preduce a few turnips, whe 
may raise a few bushels of oats or a few bushels of wheat, also 
be charged with having a personal interest, and might not 
anyone whe represented some other interest be charged with 
the seme thing? Would it not be impossible to have a body 
representative of the people of this country and limit its mem- 
bership to these whe had no interest of any kind or character 
in legislation and who would not be affeeted by it? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will yield. I wanted to answer the ques- 
tien of the Senator from New Mexico, but I will hear the Sena- 
tor from Idaho first, 


Mr. GOODING. While the Senator is dr his 
will he not be kind enough to e 3 
investigate as to why the junior Senator from Arkansas voted 
for a high protective tariff on rice? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
I am not interested, directly or indirectly, and that no kins- 
people of mine are interested, in a grain of rice. 

Mr. GOODING. How is the Senate to know whether the 
Senator is or not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it; and I will say to the Senator 
that if anybody said I was I would say that he was an unquali- 
fied liar. That is what I would say, because I do not legislate 
for myself. 

Mr. GOODING. We will investigate and see why the Sena- 
tor voted for it, and why he has condemned every other 
schedule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Investigate. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the most extraordinary exception. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Investigate; investigate. The resolution is 
going to require me to disclose it, as it will require the Senator 
from Idaho to disclose his interest. I am willing to do it. 
I would spurn the idea of trying to take money from some- 
body else to put into my pocket by legislation, and I am will- 
ing that every other Senator shall have a chance to show how 
he stands on that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Utah now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from what the Senator has 
said, if a statement was made in the paper that was not true 
he would not approve of any such statement, would he? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to say to the Senator that the 
article in the New York Herald of July 26, which the Senator 
bas just read, charges me with being a Member of the Senate 
who is interested in the tariff upon wool. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it, sir; but I did not put it in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. SMOOT. -I want to say to the Senator, as I have said 
before, that I have not owned a sheep or a lamb since I sold 
all that I had immediately after Grover Cleveland was elected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I heard the Senator say that the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not own a single head of sheep, and I do 
not know of a relative of mine who owns a single head of sheep. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not doubt that, and I thought, in view 
of what I had heard the Senator say, that this article did him 
a grave injustice; but we will give each Senator a chance. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President - 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is right to do these no Sen- 
ator can complain of having it made public that he does them. 
That is evident. If it is right, he will not complain. If it is 
right, he has no objection to having it known. If it is wrong, 
he has no right to ask that it be concealed. 

Mr. ODDIE and Mr. BURSUM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I started in with the Senator from New 
Mexico. I will yield to the Senator from Nevada just as soon 
as I am through with him. 

Mr. BURSUM. Just by way of calling attention to the unre- 
liability and the recklessness and the malice, for no other pur- 
pose, apparently, except to eapitalize prejudice, of the state- 
ment which the Senator from Arkansas referred to in a paper 
called the Daily News, I believe, there is one statement with 
reference to myself as to which I wish to say that I should be 
very glad if it were true, namely, that I am one of the million- 
aires of this body. I should be perfectly willing to give my 
note for half the amount stated in that article and turn it 
over to anyone who would agree to have it discounted at the 
bank, and I will divide with the fellow who obtains that 
discount. There is nothing further from the fact; and if the 
rest of the article is no more accurate than that 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the very reason, then, why there 
ought to be an investigation. If Senators have been slandered, 
they ought to have a chance to appear in a forum where they 
can vindicate themselves. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have no objection to an investigation or 
to the world knowing everything about this matter. I may 
question the propriety of a representative body like the Senate 
of the United States taking notice of every little slur that may 
be published by some half-brained fellow who may be in the 
employ of some political party or of seme particular interest 
for the purpose of disseminating propaganda. If we are to 
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spend our time attending to those things, we will not do any- 
thing else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator thinks it is merely a little 
slur to have it charged in the newspapers all over this country 
that he was voting to put money in his pocket, which meant 
that he was voting to take money out of somebody else's pocket, 
he does not look at what is a little slur as I do. I am going 
to afford the Senator, if he does not object to the consideration 
of the resolution, an opportunity to vindicate himself. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have nothing to vindicate. I want to ask 
the Senator this question: If there is a Member of this body 
who happens.to be interested in a patch of potatoes, and who 
voted for a tariff on potatoes, would the Senator charge him 
with acting improperly? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I might want to know what the size of the 
potato patch was, and how much his direct interest was. I am 
going to say in good faith to the Senator that I realize that it 
may become difficult to draw the exact line. 

Mr. ‘BURSUM. So far as being interested in the industry 
is concerned, I have said on the floor of the Senate that I was 
interested in it. There is no secret about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right; then the Senator will have no 
objection to the resolution? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I promised to yield first to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I could not hear what the article 
was that the Senator from Arkansas put into the Recorp. Was 
it an editorial from the New York Herald? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. I left out the names of every- 
body who was mentioned, and read just the charging part. 

Mr. ODDIE. That editorial mentioned my name, did it not, 
as being interested in sheep? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have not the editorial before me. I do 
not know, but I think it did. 

Mr. ODDIE. I saw the editorial yesterday, and I wish to 
state to the Senator that I do not own one sheep, and am not 
interested in any manner whatever in sheep, except that I am 
interested in the welfare of the West and the upbuilding of the 
West and consequently the welfare of our Whole country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has a right to be. 

Mr. ODDIE. Just as the Senator says he is interested in 
Arkansas rice, I am interested in sheep. 

Mr. BURSUM and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to let the Senator from New 
Mexico get through with his questions first. 

Mr. BURSUM. I simply desire to ask the Senator from 
Nevada if he pleads guilty to being a millionaire. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is not charged with that. 

. BURSUM. Yes; it is said that he is one of them. 

. CARAWAY, Is he charged with being a millionaire? 

. BURSUM. Yes; he is charged with being a millionaire. 
. CARAWAY. Well, possibly. 

. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

. STANFIELD. I simply want to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a question. In his opinion is a member of a legisla- 
tive body disqualified from voting on-a legislative measure 
because it affects in some way an industry in which he may 
be interested? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should not say “in some way.” If he is 
directly financially interested in the result, I- should ‘like to 
answer the Senator in the language of Jefferson’s Manual, 
which we have always thought to be a rule of the Senate, It 
reads in this way—I am reading from section 17, on page 249: 

Where the private interests of a member are concerned in a bill or 
8 he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has appeared 

is voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so, con- 
trary, not only to the laws of decency but to the fundamental principle 
of the social compact, which denies to any man to be a judge in his 
own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule of imme- 
morial observance should be strictly adhered to. 

I am going to say to the Senator that I do not know where 
the line lies. If the interest of a representative is merely that 
of the American people, if he has no special interest, it is pre- 
sumed that legislation will be helpful to us all, and where his 
interest is general 1 think there is no question about his right 
to participate in the legislation; but where he is to be directly 
financially benefited by his vote it seems to me that he ought 
not to cast a vote, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Does not the Senator think, rather, that 
instead of applying the rule in that way, if the Senator is not 
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so big that he will not be influenced, and is not going to vote 
according to a principle, he should withdraw from the industry 
in which he is engaged, rather than not do his legislative duty 
here? The Senator surely realizes that if we are to enact a 
tariff bill—in which the Senator does not believe; it is well 
known that the Senator from Arkansas is opposed to a protec- 
tive tariff, except in a very few instances he is in favor of a 
free-trade proposition 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would do well to state his 
own position, and not mine, 

Mr. STANFIELD. ‘There are a number here who are inter- 
ested in this woolen schedule. Some may be the owners of 
ranches. It is laudable for a man to be the owner of ranch 
property. It is laudable for a man to be a flockmaster, the 
owner of a flock. If he is, should he then stand aside and 
permit an injustice to be done to the great industry in which 
he is interested? 

I want to say to the Senator now that if any Senator here 
believes in a protective tariff, he can defend this woolen sched- 
ule fairly and truly, under the principle of a protective tariff, 
which is that au industry is entitled to protection equal to the 
difference in the costs of production in this country and the 
foreign countries in competition in the home market. I want 
to say to the Senator from Arkansas that, so far as the duty 
en wool is concerned, this tariff does not represent the differ- 
ence between the cost of production in this country and in for- 
eign countries with which this country comes in competition. 
Further, I hope the Senator is not impugning the character or 
the standing of any Senator here, in voting for this woolen sched- 
ule, because he happens to be interested in wool. I am inter- 
ested in wool, and I believe my interest in it only fits me to 
vote intelligently here, more intelligently, perhaps, than many 
others who have not given it a thought, but simply stand here 
on this floor and oppose the principle of a protective tariff. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Let me ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose that a judge has a lawsuit in which he is interested. He 
doubtless knows more about it than any juror who could be 
selected. Vet would we expect him to try the case? 

Mr. STANFIELD. But this is a legislative body, not a judi- 
cial body, and there is no one here who knows better than the 
Senator from Arkansas that there is a difference. We know 
that a legislative body should not function as a judicial body. 
We pass judicial questions on to the judiciary. We are not 
standing here passing judgment; we are here enacting a law, 
according to a principle, that is to save a great industry in our 
country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Tue judge might say ft was to save a right 
he had, and therefore he wanted to sit in the trial, so that no 
mistake would be made. He would know how to render a 
judgment to protect his interests. I am not here charging any- 
body with anything. I say that certain charges have been 
made in the newspapers to the effect that Senators are influ- 
enced by their financial interests. I do not know whether it 
is true or not, and I am not going to pass judgment on it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas believe all he sees in the newspapers? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to be very largely compelled 
to believe or disbelieve by the attitude which the Congress 
itself may take with reference to whether it wants the facts 
known; and the country is of the same opinion. ‘Let me say 
this to the Senator from Oregon—I am not pointing the accus- 
ing finger at anyone: Charges have been made. They have 
been madé by members of his own party, by men who believe 
in the same theory he professes to believe in, in protection. 
They have said that the rates are unconscionable; that they 
are indefensible; that they are outrageous; and that they are 
the result of pocketbook legislation. Those are charges made 
by people on your side. I-do not know whether they are true 
or false. Every Senator can answer under his own conscience. 
But I do want to say this, and the Senator must know it te 
be true, that if the people out in the States are to believe these 
charges, that legislation is the result of corrupt bargaining, 
that men who have private interests get together and fix a tax 
on them that is going to cost the people hundreds of millions 
of dollars, that that is the way their laws are made, they are 
not going to respect law, and I do not blame them. If I be- 
lieved that laws were bought and sold, I would owe no obedi- 
ence to the law made or the government in which that thing 
eould happen. It would become the duty of every self-respect- 
ing citizen to rise up not only in protest but if necessary in 
rebellion against a government where the laws were bought and 
sold. 3 

This is a charge made by a reputable Republican paper. It 
has been reiterated here on the floor of the Senate. It was 
charged yesterday afternoon by a Member on your side whose 
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honor, and whose acute sense of honor, nobody questions, that 
it was an outrage, and, using his own language, to which I will 
go back, he said: 

But. Mr. President, this is all “love's labor lost,“ We are in the 
hands of the wool Philistines. They have us by the throat, and perhaps 
it would be wiser for us to take the medicine in silence and turn our 
heads toward Providence and hope to get relief from that source. 

Is it wise to let the impression go abroad that legislation is 
being framed by selfish interests, by men directly profiting by 
the legislation? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
the great American people are not accepting a report written 
in some paper by some individual. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not reading a paper; I am reading the 
language of Senator KNUrR NELSON, a man whose honor no man 
ever impugned. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have the highest respect for the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not believe the Senator from Min- 
nesota intended, and I do not believe the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks, that it was the intention of the Senator from Minnesota 
to impugn the motives of any Member of the Senate, and I do 
not believe that the great American people are going to accept 
any such opinion as that. I can understand that the Senator 
from Arkansas is attempting to write into the Recor some- 
thing to promote that feeling among the great American people, 
but the great American people indicated by their ballots not 
long ago that they believe in a protective tariff, and that they 
believe in the cardinal principles of a protective tariff. 

Mr, CARAWAY. When was it they did that? 

Mr. STANFIELD. In the last election, when, by the large 
majority of 7.000.000 votes, they put the Republican Party 
into power, and that party was pledged to a protective-tariff 
policy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have heard so many alibis for what the 
people mistakenly did in 1920 that I am at a loss to know which 
of them to accept. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
assures us always that it was a repudiation of Wilson's League 
of Nations. Other Senators have ascribed it to the extravagance 
of the last administration. Now the Senator says it is because 
they want an embargo on wool. 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; not on wool. I said they believed in 
the principle of a protective tariff. Do not put words in my 
mouth I did not use. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Wool is what we happen to be discussing. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I would like to have the 
Senator inform me, if he knows, whether or not the rates in 
the wool schedule were increased in the Senate over the rates 
of the House, which, of course, is overwhelmingly Republican. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. They were increased in the Senate over 
the rates fixed by the House, although the House has a yery 
large Republican majority, entertaining the same ideas of pro- 
tection, as far as the general public is concerned, as are enter- 
tained in the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are closer to an election. If I may, 
I want to read an extract from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 7, 1909, page 1837. This is the utterance of a Republican 
Senator when a tariff bill was before the Senate: 

+ * „Mr. President, I am myself placed in a position where 1 
shall withhold my vote upon this amendment, and for this reason: 
Some years ago, when I was not in official life, I acquired an interest 
in land in Wisconsin which was believed to be, and which has proven 
to be, in part lead-bearin property: Some development has taken 

lace upon it, and one portion of it at this time producing lead ore 
In small quantities, and zinc ore as well, I make this statement now 
as covering both those products. 

If maintaining duties or increasing duties affects the price of those 
products, I can not consistently and conscientiously vote upon this 

uestion as a Member of this body, and therefore upon this roll call. 
or the reason stated, withhold my vote. 

Mr, BURSUM. Mr. President, if that lead stock referred to 
is worth as much as some lead stock I know of, it would not 
bring the price of print paper. The Senator was not hazarding 
very much, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator must set up his own stand- 
ard. I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
made by a man who was a Member of the Senate then and who 
is a Member of the Senate now, and merely in order not to 
drag him into the Recorp, I shall withhold his name. Two 
such occasions arose. On June 16, 1909, pages 3363 and 3364 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, he said: 


* „Mr. President, as I am confident that the amendment 
offered by the committee will be adopted, I shall take the time of the 
Senate to submit a brief statement. * * * Mr. President, for 
reasons which I stated 


And he uttered that sentiment here on the 


when the paragraph on lead ore was under 


consideration, I am compelled to withhold my vote on all questions 
or amendments offered as to paragraph 190. 

I am interested in property which I believe will be increased in 
value if zinc ore is made dutiable as provided In the amendment pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee. For that reason I will ask to be 
excused from voting, 

I am going to leave every man to be his own judge, whether 
he stands in a better light who declines to vote at all where 
his vote might increase his own wealth than the Senators who 
come together and frame a scheduie which will put into their 
pockets money, a large amount of money, and for which they 
have been pilloried in the public press as having made this 
schedule because they were financially interested in it. I do 
not say it is true, but I say that every man who feels very 
acutely what public opinion might be, should want an oppor- 
tunity to have all the facts known. 

I know there is not a Senator on this floor who would not 
vote to impeach a judge if he were guilty of having done that 
thing. I know that under a law which Congress passed a 
Senator from this Chamber was taken to a court and con- 
victed and imprisoned for violating a provision of that law, 
which declared that no Congressman should for hire, or as 
an attorney, appear before one of the departments, for fear he 
might unduly influence that department. You were so jealous 
of other people's honor that yon made it a crime for a man 
who held a seat in either House of Congress to appear before 
one of the bureaus or one of the departments of the Govern- 
ment and try to influence that department, as an attorney, to 
render a decision, even in a matter which might not have 
involved five dollars worth of property. 

I know of another Senator, I believe from the Senator's own 
State, who was indicted and carried west to his own State to 
be tried for having used influence in a matter affecting 
public land. He died before the trial, and what the result 
would have been I do not know. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I wanted to ask the Senator if he was the 
holder of property in his State of any kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes, sir. r 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator owns property down there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; and I would be glad to disclose 
what it is. 

Mr, GOODING. Why did the Senator vote for a protective 
duty on rice? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
over again 

Mr. GOODING. Was that not for the purpose of increas- 
ing the prosperity of the rice grower, enhancing the value of 
the Senator's own property? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr, GOODING. If the rice growers were prosperous—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I had had a dollar invested in rice I 
should not have voted, and I do not think I ought to have 
voted. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if every Senator followed that 
out, there would not be a quorum to vote on the tariff question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If every Senator had a special interest, 
and came to write a law to make himself rich, it would be 
infinitely better if there never was a quorum in the Senate. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator that there is a way to settle this question without any 
investigation, a very proper way—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, there is going to be an inves- 
tigation ; let Senators make no mistake about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have the floor, 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not opposing an investigation, but I 
simply suggest, to save time, that we could easily enough 
determine this question by simply proposing an amendment, 
like that of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], pro- 
viding for a sane reduction in the duty on raw wool, and I 
can not conceive it possible that Senators with a direct interest 
in a schedule in this bill have or will vote on it. If there are 
such, let them abstain from just one vote, and the question 
will be settled to the satisfaction of the country. 

Just take one vote and let the men with a “take out in this 
pot“ take no hand in the game, and the country and the press 
will be content. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator would not restrict that to 
wool, if he would put that embargo on all agricultural products 
and manufactured products, and all others, of course—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. And rice. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes, sir; and rice. 


I have explained to the Senator over and 
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Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 


Mr. STANLEY. Rice and hemp and horses and mules, every- 


thing that is raised in Kentucky, from a quart of whisky to a 
row. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator should add jackasses. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That would exclude the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. STANLEY. If ever we get.to jackasses, I advise the 
Senator from Idaho to walt on the Lord in prayer, for He is 
the only one who can save him. But there is no use in talking 
about an animal after having heard it bray. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
catechise me as to the property I hold and the cash I have 
and the votes I have cast until he is black in the face. I have 
no treasures except treasures in heaven, and nothing to fight 
except the iniquities of the Republican Party and such scandal- 
ous situations as this, 

Mr, BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that if his treasures are all in heaven his income tax 
will not be a burden upon him. 

Mr. STANLEY. Absolutely not. But I would not trade my 
peace of mind for all the sheep the Senator owns. 

Mr, BURSUM. The Senator would not have much if he had 
them all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, we would find out just how many 
sheep the Senator does own if he would let us pass the resolu- 
tion. I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that the reso- 
lution contemplates every article that appears in the tariff bill. 
Whether it is sheep, rice, cotton, sugar, or whatever the article 
is, it covers the whole field. I believe that when it is done ant 
the American people see by what interests certain schedules 
were adopted the proponents of the bill themselves would ‘move 
a reconsideration of it, because there is a power in public 
opinion—the Senator from Iduho and the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Oregon seem to doubt it—but 
there is such a power in public opinion that it compels people to 
right wrongs, and I say it is wrong to legislate to put money in 
the pocket of one individual when it is taken out of somebody 
else’s pocket. Tariffs do not create wealth; they transfer it. 
If $40,000,000—because that is about the duty the woolgrowers 
will get—has been put in their pockets at a cost of $200,000,000, 
according to most conservative estimates, that $200,000,000 has 
to come out of somebody else's pocket. ‘Tariff does not cré- 
ate it. It does not coin it. It transfers it, and public opinion 
will not stand for it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Is it not true that that applies to all 
tariffs, in the estimation of the Senator? The Senator would 
have all free trade, except as to a duty on rice. S 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let the Senator state his own position. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The point I am seeking to bring out is 
the fact that the Senator is entirely opposed to any protective 
duty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me tell the Senator what I am opposed 
to. I am not entirely opposed to a duty on a revenue basis, 
thongh some of my votes I might not be able to defend on that 
basis. I am perfectly willing for the Senator, after he knows 
what my views are and what my motives are, to call the at- 
tention of the world to them, but I am unalterably opposed and 
would be opposed to what is being done here. I would rather 
surrender my seat in this body and go back to the people who 
sent me here than by a vote of mine to take one dollar out of 
their pockets and put it in my own. I would not do it. I did 
not inherit wealth and I shall take none with me, I did in- 
herit a good name, and, so help me Almighty God, I shall at- 
tempt to keep it. I do not believe any man has a right to take 
advantage of an official position to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of his Nation. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Neither do I believe he should, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then we should pass the resolution and 
find out. 

Mr, STANFIELD. For that purpose, and neither am I go- 
ing to object to the Senator's resolution; but here is the question 
I want to ask the Senator from Arkansas: If he did believe in 
a protective tariff, would he not believe that an industry is 
entitled to protection to the extent of the difference in the cost 
of production in a foreign country that comes in competition 
with the American production, and the cost of production in 
our own country? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes: I would believe that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. If the Senator believed in it, would he 
not apply that principle? 

Mr, GARAWAT. Oh, yes. 


Mr. STANFIELD. I will say to the Senator that the woolen 
schedule does not afford that protection. It does not even af- 
ford the difference in the cost of labor. I want to say, just to 
show my position, that I do not believe, whether a Senator 
happened to be interested in sheep or owns sheep, that that has 
been the motive which is impelling him to vote for the woolen 
schedule. He has voted for the woolen schedule, because he 
realizes the industry in America can not exist with a lesser 
protection. I want to say to the Senator that the duty imposed 
has left a large margin to be absorbed by the efficiency of the 
American producer over the foreign producer. 

I want to say, further, in explanation, because I do not be- 
lieve the Senator has given it thought, that if he will give to 
the American wool producer the same conditions, so far as 
labor is concerned, that exist in the rest of the world, the 
American can produce wool without a protective tariff, Let 
him go out into the world and hire the same labor that they hire 
in Patagonia and Australia and New Zealand, and he can pro- 
duce wool here without protection. But I say that whenever 
that is done the Senator is going to lower the American stand- 
ard of living; he is going to take away from the great Amer- 
ican laborer the right to live as he does live, and he will have 
to live as people live in those foreign countries. So it is not the 
producer selfishly contending for himself, but he is contending 
to see.that protection is given to the American laborer to enable 
him to live upon the American standard of living. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I might go into an argument of 
whether he is doing that or whether he is protecting selfish 
interests, which would lead nowhere. The Senator from Ore- 
gon wholly misses the point. I presume he believes that wool 
got no more than it was entitled to receive. The question is, 
Shall a man sit in judgment upon his own case? Shall he de- 
termine whether he is being fairly treated and vote to treat 
himself fairly aceording to his own ideas, although it costs 
millions of dollars to other people who differ with him ‘in 
opinion? 

If the Senator could affect only himself by his vote and put 
money in his pocket without taking it from somebody else, I 
presume there would not be anybody complaining, but when 
he takes money from the other 110,000,000 American people 
or makes them freeze in winter in order to enrich the man who 
has sheep, then the man who owns the sheep ought not to 
decide the question in controversy. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The point that I was attempting to bring 
to the Senator’s mind a moment ago was that the one interested 
in an industry is not concerned about himself nor his interest 
in the industry; he is concerned about the industry for the 
benefit of the whole American people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not concede that, of course. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I had hoped the Senator would be fair 
and concede that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us say that a judge who was inter- 
ested in a case before him would be absolutely honest. Lord 
Bacon’s defense for accepting bribes was that they never 
changed his verdict; that he accepted bribes, but was not 
influenced thereby. But posterity has not accepted his excuse 
for being a bribe taker. A judge who sat in judgment on his 
own case might say, “So help me God, I rendered a verdict 
according to the law and the evidence,” but the-Senate would 
impeach him for having done it. 

I say that we ought not to be more jealous of the honor of 
other people than we are of our own. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has to divest himself, before he can become the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of all banking and commercial interests. 
Many Cabinet officers have to do the same thing, because Con- 
gress has said that they must—not that we presume a man 
would be interested and therefore be biased, but for public 
decency we said, Lou shall not be a Cabinet officer, you shall 
not be Secretary of the Treasury and be interested in banks 
which are controlled and affected by the Treasury.” We create 
commissions here and make their members swear that they are 
not interested in matters which they are going to consider as 
members of the commission. No Senator would vote to confirm 
a man as interstate commerce commissioner who owned stock 
in a railroad. He might be able truthfully to swear that his 
ownership of the stock would not bias him at all, and yet we 
would say it was abhorrent to public policy to let him sit in 
judgment and raise or lower rates on property in which he 
himself was financially interested. 
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If it is wise and if it is right that we should guard other peo- 
ple, if we shall say they shall not be suspected of being influ- 
enced by their selfish interests and therefore we make them 
disclaim, before they enter upon their duties, that they have 
any interests of that kind, shall we, then, who create those 
conditions for other men, say that we rise above them, that we 
will disregard public opinion, that we will disregard what we 
think to be wise for other people and say we will vote money 
into our own pockets, and nobody shall have the right to com- 
plain? It is abhorrent, and we can not afford to do it. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a resolution, and I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the resolution be reported. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want it reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment, and then I shall yield the 
floor. I want the resolution read, and then the Senator may 
have the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. I shall only occupy the floor a moment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want the Senator to have a chance to 
pay whatever he pleases, but I want to have the resolution read 

t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas it has been charged both on the floor of the Senate and in 
the public press that Senators whose names have been mentioned are 
financially interested in the rates of duty proposed in certain schedules 
of the pending tariff bill; and 

Whereas it is also charged that Senators are, or were, financially in- 
a the passage or extension of the so-called emergency tariff 

Whereas these cbarges are hurtful to the honor of those Senators and 
to that of the Senate itself: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate or a 
subcommittee appointed by the committee be, and is hereby, authorized 
and instructed to investigate said charges and to report its findings 
2 ee within 10 days. Said committee is hereby instructed to 

. whether any Senator is or has been financially or professionally 
interested in the production, 1 or sale of any article or 
a mentioned in either of said bills, and if so, to what 
x Second, whether any Senator represents or is connected professionally 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly, with any person, firm, association, 
or or ization engaged in the manufacture, production, or sale of any 
of said articles, or has been so interested during the pendency of this 
bill or the emergency tariff bill. 

The committee is authorized to administer oaths, subpœna witnesses, 
send for persons or papers in the prosecution of said investigations, 
and to employ stenographers and to pay for the services therefor not 
to exceed $1.25 per printed page of said testimony, all expenses of 
said investigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the intro- 
duction of the resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object to its introduction and to its 
consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, this whole proceeding seems 
to me to be ridiculous—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would say, if I ma 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Bursum] has the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. And is giving undue recognition to matters 
which are of daily occurrence and which are indulged in by 
the opposition press every day in the year. It seems to me that 
it is tainted with an attempt to capitalize partisanship and to 
inject politics. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Iowa, the present Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, in 1923 introduced a resolution 
from which the resolution which I have introduced was copied. 
That resolution was passed by the Senate when it was Demo- 
cratic. The investigation was had. If to introduce this resolu- 
tion now is partisan, was it not partisan when the Senator from 
Iowa introduced such a resolution? 

Mr. BURSUM. Very likely it was. The Senator from 
Arkansas is not the only gentleman who has the privilege, and 
who enjoys it and takes advantage of it, of indulging in parti- 
sanship and in capitalizing such things. He is very smart and 
very adroit in such procedure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] repeat what he said? I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said that the senior Senator from Iowa 
introduced a resolution in 1913 of which the resolution which I 


the Senator from Iowa was passed by the Senate and an in- 
vestigation was had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, surely. Mr. President, the committee 
appointed by the Chair, as I remember it, entered into an in- 
vestigation upon that subject, and the committee compelled 
every Senator to inventory all his possessions, in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not he had any property that was likely to be 
affected by any kind of legislation. 

Mr. BURSUM, And there was not a mother’s son of you dis- 
franchised from that day to this; so I suppose that you were 
all paupers and did not have anything. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was a member of the committee that con- 
ducted the investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Iowa introduced the 
resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Iowa introduced the 
resolution asking for an investigation of the so-called lobby. 
President Wilson had charged that there was a lobby here, and 
the Senator from Iowa introduced a resolution to investigate 
whether that charge was true or false. The senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] then proposed an amendment to the 
resolution which had been introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa to inquire into the fact as to whether or not any Senator 
was interested in the tariff bill then pending. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The original resolution was amended, and 
of that amended resolution the one I have introduced is a 
copy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any rate, we conducted an investiga- 
ao I think requiring months—I do not remember just how 
ong—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it was about three months. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And when it is understood that we were 
inguiring into all the property that every Senator owned, it 
may be appreciated that it would take quite a while. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not take long if they have not 
got more than I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I inquire who has the floor. 
I should like to have just a moment in order to make an 
observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor, and he has yielded to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to point out to the Senator from 
Towa that the Senator from New Mexico has just stated that 
both the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas and the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Iowa were presented for partisan 
purposes. The Senator from New Mexico made that declara- 
tion, but I do not think the Senator from Iowa heard it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I was 
here when the investigation referred to was conducted 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the resolution which I pre- 
sented was not for partisan purposes. Whatever may have 
been the character or tinge of any other resolution that has 
ever been offered in the Senate, the resolution I offered was 
not for partisan purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator from Iowa ought 
to be advised as to what the Senator from New Mexico had 
stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will accept that explanation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I was about to say a 
moment ago, I was present and testified-before the committee 
created by the resolution of the Senator from Iowa; but what 
did the investigation amount to? It amounted, as all similar 
investigat ons do, to a heavy draft on the Treasury of the 
United States; and that is all the resolution now proposed will 
amount to if it should be adopted. It will simply fill up pages 
of the record of the committee, and result in a little notoriety, 
perhaps, for some “holier than thou” man, and probably en- 
able it to be proved to the Senate that the only men who are 
elig ble to the Senate are the hoboes who ride on the brake 
beams of freight trains and who, when the train runs through 
some village, go to some near-by farm to get a free meal. 

How many Senators are there here who are not interested in 
some property somewhere? Shall they be debarred from vot- 
ing upon this measure? If the farmers of this country are 
interested in this legislation, are they to be debarred from 
representation here? 

I have no objection whatever to the resolution which has 
been offered, or any other similar resolution. except I am tired 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars for these damn-fool, non- 
sensical investigations called for from time to time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator no doubt thinks it 
is a damn-fool resolution. It is much more to his way of 
thinking that you may conceal your interest and profit by it. 
I should not have said an unkind thing if he had not seen fit 
to start it. He says that if certain sentiments were to prevail 
nobody but hoboes would sit in the Senate. I sometimes doubt 
if the country would be much worse off if the membership of 
the Senate were composed of hoboes than when it is composed 
of millionaires. People have a right to sit in the Senate 
whether they are rich or poor, although rich people do not 
Sometimes think so, and it thoroughly angers the Senator from 
Wyoming that anybody who is not among the rich questions 
what the rich do. 

That may be good politics; I do not know and I do not care; 
it may be altogether according to the standards that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming sets up for human conduct; I do not care as 
to that, and neither do I care whether or not the Senator thinks 
the resolution I have introduced is a damn-fool resolution. I 
shall entertain the same opinion about it that I had before, 
although I shall not entertain quite the same opinion about the 
Senator from Wyoming that 1 had before he used the expres- 
sion. I do not care who profits by it; I know that it is morally 
indefensible for a man to get the confidence of his people and 
to be elected to office and then use that -office to enrich him- 
self, and I do not care whether he is from Wyoming or any 
other State. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from New Mexico has the 
floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I dare say, so far as the subject 
that has been discussed is concerned, probably, if the Senator 
from Wyoming and other Senators who are here went before 
their constituencies and made it an issue in their reelection, 
that their constituencies would stand by them and show their 
confidence in them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Suppose the constituency of the Senator 
from Wyoming did say, “You can go back there and enrich 
yourself at the expense of everybody else,” does that make it 


right? 
Mr. STANFIELD. That, however, is not the point I am 
making. 


Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is the question we were discussing— 
whether it is right to enrich yourself through the medium of 
legislation, 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is not the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY., That is the point I was discussing with the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, it does not seem to me that 
we nre getting very far in this discussion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; the, resolution has been objected 
to. 

Mr. BURSUM. As I said a few moments ago, the whole pro- 
ceeding seems to me an undue capitalization of a matter which 
is unimportant, for the reason that it is of daily occurrence and 
is indulged in by the opposition press every day in the year. 
Without reflecting on anyone, it reminds me—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor. Does he yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not ask the Senator to yield, I rise 
to a point of order. I ask the Chair to enforce the rule that 
no Senator shall speak oftener than twice on the same subject 
in one day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I have the floor. This pro- 
ceeding reminds me very much of a Chinese poem which, when 
translated, reads as follows: 

In speech he is a wonder, 
How small are his games; 


Boy loud is his thunder, 
How little it rains! 


XLII——680 


Mr. CARAWAY. May I just say that so long as an objec- 
tion can save its raining it will not rain. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr, GOODING addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would not 
rise solely for the purpose of referring to the matter which 
has been under discussion, but it leads me to some thoughts re- 
garding the general subject. I was interested some years ago 
in the production of wool; but in 1904 I disposed of all the in- 
terest which I had, and have not had any interest in wool 
production since. I may state further that when I disposed 
of my interest I just about got a return of the capital invested _ 
in the enterprise. I did acquire, however, some personal knowl- 
edge of the industry. During those years I became acquainted 
with the adverse condition under which wool is produced in this 
country; I realized the effect of drought, the effect of severe 
winters, and of the extremely unstable markets. I can state 
that even with the protection accorded by the pending bill the 
business of the woolgrower will still be speculative; there is 
no assurance that even with such duties upon imports the wool- 
producing industry of the country is going to be prosperous, 
although, in my judgment, the duties will add to the chances of 
his prosperity. f 

I was very glad to support the emergency tariff law. I had 
something to do with the framing of that law. I was also very 
glad, when the time came to continue the emergency tariff law 
in operation, to suggest that it be continued not for an unlimited 
time but until otherwise supplanted or modified by law, and 
with that modification that law is permanent to-day. I had this 
thought especially in mind when that proposal was made that 
it would put the woolgrowers of this country in position to in- 
yeigh against exorbitant taxation and tariffs upon manufac 
tured products, 

The emergency tariff law reasonably took care, so far as 
legislation can do it, of the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try. It is true there was not a tariff upon hides. The Senate 
put such a tariff duty in the bill upon my motion; but in con- 
ference the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGe] succeeded in having the tariff upon hides removed. 
After the war agricultural conditions in this country were 
alarmingly depressed, and those conditions largely prevail to- 
day. While the prices of manufactured products have gone 
down somewhat, they have not gone down to anything like the 
same extent as the prices of agricultural products. The prices 
of manufactured products to-day, as compared with the pre- 
war prices, are 72 per cent above the prices of 1913 and 1914, 
while the prices of agricultural products, and particularly the 
meat products of the country, are to-day only a little—about 
10 or 12 per cent—above the prices of 1913 and 1914. 

It is true that the price of wool has rallied; the price of 
wool has increased beyond the 1913 price, and, in my judg- 
ment, it should be largely attributed to the emergency tariff 
law; but still the prices of wool are not above the pre-war 
price to the same extent as the prices of hundreds and thou- 
sands of manufactured commodities, 

There are some farm products which can not be benefited 
by a tariff. In my judgment, a tariff has little influence upon 
any farm product with the exception of wool; but after the 
war the farming industries of this country were laboring under 
such depression that I felt that I was willing to prescribe any 
remedy which the farmer might think would benefit him. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BURSUM. The newspaper referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the News, refers to my col- 
league as being one of the millionaires created out of the rais- 
ing of sheep and wool. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have stated, Mr. President, 
that if I made anything out of wool it was a very small amount, 
and that was more than 18 years ago. 

After the war a campaign was started over this country in 
favor of a high protective tariff. There existed almost uni- 
yersally throughout this country what I believe to be a mere 
superstition that the tariff will benefit any product on which 
it is placed. It is not so; it can not be so; but if by the 
passage of an emergency tariff law we could improve even the 
psychological situation of the country, I was in favor of it. 
I wanted to relieve the minds of the farmers and producers of 
this country. If there is any benefit to be derived from a pro- 
tective tariff or any tariff, why should not the farmers of the 
country get it? 

If we look over the history of this country of ours, we see 
wealth concentrated in a few centers and sections of the coun- 
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try. It has been brought about largely through the favoritism 
of protective tariffs. 

I think the tariff bill has advaneed the price of wool. As 
to the revenue, why should we not be willing to raise revenue 
by a tax upon imported wool at least as high as upon many 
other commodities? There are manufactured products in this 
bill, hundreds and thousands of them, where the revenue de- 
rived from the tariff amounts only to a nominal sum. We im- 
port at least one-half the wool consumed in this country, and 
the Treasury of the United States is largely benefited by a 
tariff upon wool, Such can not be said of hundreds and thou- 
sands of manufactured articles. The tariff is put there for 
the express purpose of creating a monopoly in this country, to 
prevent any imports; and time and again in the discussion of 
this bill, when Senators have been called upon to tell why we 
ought to have a tariff on some manufactured article, they 
have referred to the fact that some infinitesimal amount of 
the commodity was being imported. When this thing is going 
on, when this orgy of tariff raising is rampant, why should not 
the farmers of this country get some benefit from it, if there 
is any benefit to be had? ‘The same thing may be said of the 
mining interests of the country. 

I think the time has come when we ought to take into con- 

-sideration the welfare of the whole country. I think my good 
friend from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] has gone too far. By giving 
up the emergency tariff law and voting for these high pro- 
tective duties upon manufactured products he has been voting 
so as to injure the farming interests of this country. Why 
not keep the present emergency law, rather than pass this 
infamous bill, which is increasing by enormous amounts the 
duty upon manufactured products where no further protection 
is needed, where it will have the effect of increasing the prices 
of these commodities to the consumer, where it will have the 
effect of making the farmers of this country surrender to the 
manufacturers of the country what little benefit they received 
through the emergency tariff law? 

There is no better index to what this bill proposes than what 
was stated by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] in 
the discussion of the bill. When I was discussing putting 
sheep shears upon the free list he said that the woolgrowers 
had a tariff upon wool, and he thought they ought to give some 
of their gains to the manufacturer of shears whether the 
industry needed it or not. He did not, of course, use the latter 
part of my expression, but that is what his expression meant, 
and that runs all through this bill—that while a few agricul- 
tural producers may get some benefit from the emergency tariff 
there is a combined and concerted effort here to take that 
benefit away from them and give it to the manufacturing 
interests of this country, simply because they have put a tariff 
upon some of these agricultural products. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s argument, it is that those who are really interested in the 
welfare of the farmers should vote to substitute the emergency 
law for this bill, $ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the emergency 
law will remain the law of the land if this bill is not passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They should vote against 
this bill and therefore permit the emergency law to remain 
in force? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If they consider the interests 
of the agricultural producers of the country, in my judgment 
they should. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the emergency law 
provided that it should no longer be operative after the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that if this bill is not 
passed, the Senator claims that it will continue in operation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill is not passed, the 
emergency tariff law will continue in effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And of course the tariff on 
wool would then be about 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There would then be a tariff 
of 15 cents a pound upon wool in the grease and of 45 cents a 
pound upon scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, of course, having in 
mind the “joker” clause, the rate would be very much higher 
on the clean content. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; there is no“ joker” clause 
in the emergency tariff bill that I know of. The old skirting 
clause of the Payne-Aldrich law was removed specifically by 
the terms of the emergency tariff law. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator claim that 
under the emergency law the duty on wool is higher or lower 
than under this bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to perhaps 80 or 90 per cent 
of the wool grown in this country, the duty under this bill is 
less than it is under the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the real friends of the 
woolgrowing industry would serve them best by voting to retain 
the emergency law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is hard to 
make an unqualified answer, because the different classes of 
wool receive different rates of duty under the respective laws, 
and it is really difficult to answer that; but so far as the fine 
wools of the country are concerned there is more protection 
under the emergency law than under this law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will please 
pardon me for interrupting him. I simply wanted to bring out 
the fact that he thinks the emergency law is a better tariff law 
for the farmers than the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is for all those who raise fine 
wool, in my judgment, and that is quite evident from the re- 
mark which has been made here by different Senators. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loner], and others have referred to the fact that 
there are 107,000,000 pounds of wool in bond in the warehouses 
of Boston to-day awaiting the passage of this bill so as to come 
in at the lower rate of duty under this bill than that of the 
emergency tariff law. 

Mr. President, so far as the farmers of this country are con- 
cerned, this bill simply means an increase in the cost of what 
the farmer has to buy. Take the present tariff upon meats, 
the emergency tariff upon meats. It has operated to the in- 
terest of the meat producers of this country in a way, but only 
in a very limited extent. There is no meat now coming into 
the United States which would make necessary an increase in 
the duty on meats. This bill proposes to do it, and I have 
voted for it, because if we are going to raise these tar 
higher and higher upon the manufactured products of the 
country, why not do so in the case of the agricultural products? 

So far as wheat is concerned, the tariff has very little in- 
fluence upon it. The hard spring wheat of the Northwest may 
be to some extent advantaged by the tariff upon wheat; but 
this bill reduces the duty upon that wheat, so how can any 
wheat grower of the country claim any advantage under this 
bill? As to the wheat grower, this bill simply means increased 
costs of everything he has to buy, and why should the wheat 
grower favor this bill rather than the present law? 

The same thing may be said of the bean growers. The duty 
under this law is precisely the same as in the emergency tariff 
law, so as to the bean grower the only effect is to increase the 
price of the things which he has to buy. 

The tariff can not affect the price of corn in this country to 
any substantial extent, but if it does the tariff upon corn in the 
pending bill is no greater than that in the present law. So why 
should the corn producer favor this bill? Its only effect as to 
him would be to increase the price of everything he must buy. 

So with the other commodities. There have been a few 
changes here and there, but in my honest judgment there is no 
reason on earth why anyone who has the real agricultural in- 
terests of this country at heart should vote for this bill in pref- 
erence to the existing law, including the emergency tariff law. 

I hope the Senators on the other side who say they are speak- 
ing in the interest of agriculture will bear these things in mind. 
I come from an agricultural section of the country. I voted for 
the emergency tariff law; I helped frame it, and I helped con- 
tinue it until it should be supplanted by some other law; but in 
my humble judgment, by repealing that law, as this bill does, by 
substituting these enormous duties upon manufactured prod- 
ucts, as this bill does, for the rates in that bill, anyone who 
yotes for the pending bill will be voting against the interest of 
the agricultural producers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” I want 
simply to call attention to the fact that there are 17 Demo- 
eratic Senators who have voted for these so-called “ indefen- 
sible” rates wherever the products on which those rates were 
placed were produced in the States which they represent. 
I am not that kind of a protectionist. I believe in the policy 
of protection. I believe that this country can not live with- 
out it. I believe in it so strongly, Mr. President, that it makes 
no difference to me where an industry is located, or whether 
it be agriculture, whether it be the manufacture of any article 
whatever; whether it be located in the North, in the South, in 
the East, or in the West. As far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve those industries ought to be protected, so that if there are 
other places in the world which can produce the goods at costs 
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lew enough to result in the destruction of those industries in 
the United States, I want them to be protected to that limit, 
and no more. 

I do not believe in embargoes. I yoted against the embargo 
presented in this bill on dyestuffs. I was opposed to it, and 
will be to the end. I do not believe in a rate of duty which 
would act indirectly as an embargo, but I can not understand 
a Senator who will vote for a duty upon a product of the 
farm, or a product which may be produced in his State, the 
product requiring further manufacturing processes in the 
different stages before it can be disposed of, refusing to give 
a compensatory duty for the duty imposed upon the raw ma- 
terial, so called. There is no consistency in that at all, and I 
can not justify any such vote. 

I did not expect to say even this much, but I looked over 
the list of those Senators voting as stated and saw the articles 
on which rates have been imposed and voted for by Members 
on the other side, which Democratic Members have vociferously 
denounced as indefensible rates of duty, and then, in the very 
next paragraph, on an article not produced in their State, 
in which their people are not interested, they vote against even 
a compensatory duty for the duty they have placed upon the 
raw product. I say that such action is inconsistent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, first let me say that I want 
to congratulate Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
have courage enough to vote for the industries of their States, 
and I care not whether it be rice, peanuts, wool, long-staple 
cotton, graphite, or anything else. It shows to me that, after 
all, when it comes to the interest of their own people they 
know and understand that protection is a blessing to their 
States. I understand, of course, that under the party lash, 
working under a Democratic platform which declared that pro- 
tection is unconstitutional, as it has done for a hundred years, 
all of them can not see their way clear to go the full length of 
the matter. But I say in all sincerity, and I say it to the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxriux l. whe saw a little 
village spring up in his State where there was a graphite mine, 
who saw a schoolhouse there, with happy children, who saw a 
people prosperous, an industry which had been developed by 
the war, because that gave it protection on account of lack of 
transportation to bring graphite from the mines of foreign 
countries. As soon as the war was over, and ocean transpor- 
tation became normal, he saw that little mining camp go down, 
the schoolhouse was closed, every home was deserted, and if 
there was any wild game in that neighborhood it stalked 
through that deserted village. 

I have seen just such things as that happen in the mining 
camps of the West when there has been a lack of proper pro- 
tection. It never entered my mind that the Senator from Ala- 
bama had an interest in that graphite mine. I believed his 
heart was touched with sympathy, and I knew it was, for people 
who had once been happily engaged in that industry and were 
thrown out of an occupation, and are no doubt struggling now 
to keep the wolf from the door. I never had such a feeling 
in regard to any other Senator who had the courage to vote 
for protection for an industry of his State. Never once did it 
come to my mind that he was doing it for any selfish purpose. 

Of course, I know that if something unpleasant had to ha 
pen on the other side for the political advantage of the Demo- 
cratic Party the junior Senator from Arkansas would be the 
first to take up the matter. 

I plead guilty to owning a few sheep. We would call them a 
few out West; they would not be called a rew down here. 
Sheep raising has been my life’s work, almost from boyhood. 
The people of Idaho knew I owned sheep when they elected me, 
and, as I remember it, I lead the ticket in majorities. There is 
no question of doubt about my people understanding that I 
was a woolgrower, and that I would fight for that industry to 
the last ditch, because without it my State can not exist. 
Withont the live-stock industry—I will include sheep and 
eattie—the great West ean not go on, and so I am going to fight, 
and I am going to insist that this resolution be passed, and that 
this investigation which the other side is so keen to have, for 
political purposes, proceed in an orderly and proper manner. 

For weeks I have known that the importers were spreading 
propaganda all over this country, just as the resolution offered 
by the junior Senator from Arkansas intends to do, an“ I am 
ready for that investigation. If I have violated any law in vot- 
ing for the industries of my State, I am ready to resign, and, 
by the eternal gods, I will resign. I have held public office 
before, and have always been able te lie down with my con- 
science clear, and go te sleep, and I know that when I get 
through with this job in the United States Senate I shall be 
able to sleep with a clear conscience. 


Of course, if there was any reflection to be made on an honest 
man for political purposes, if there was one man in the Senate 
who would be more ready to do it than any other, it would be 
the junior Senator from Arkansas. 

There are 700,000 woolgrowers in America, and I believe 
it is safe to say that 95 per cent of the Senators on this floor 
own property of some kind or other that is uffected by this bill. 
I think it is safe to say that 80 per cent of them own land upon 
which farm products are grown. God forbid that the day shall 
come when the Senate and the House will be filled with men 
who do not own property in their own rights. 

Maybe the Senate is not functioning in the interest of the 
people as fully and forcibly as it ought to be, but when the time 
comes—and I do not mean this as any renection upon the great 
profession of the law—when all the Members of this body are 
lawyers, and not a business man is to be found here, God pity 
the American people. There is no question about their honesty, 
but their whole life's work has led them along such lines that 
not all of them have had an opportunity to know, after all, what 
is for the best interest of humanity in this country. They think 
they know. 

Nobody has any greater regard for them and respect for 
them than I, but if it must come to a time when a man must 
not have property in this body and only lawyers serve here, or 
men who have not had energy enough in this life to accumulate 
property, ab, this great American Republic will go down to 
decay. 

I am not going to take up a great deal of the time of the 
Senate, but I say again that I am going to insist that the reso- 
lution offered by the junior Senator from Arkansas be passed, 
because for weeks it has been whispered around the Capitol 
Building that I was interested in the wool pool and that for 
that reason I was pushing a tariff on wool. Is there a Senator 
here who will say I have not fought just as hard for peanuts 
and for rice and for soya beans and for vegetable oils and for 
the manufacturers as I have for wool? 

No Senator must say that I have not, for it would not be 
true. In my efforts to secure proper protection I. have not 
known any North or South, East or West. I have stood for 
every industry because I believed in the great American prin- 
ciple of protection. There never has come to my mind at any 
time any thought of dishonesty on the part of any Senator 
voting for any schedule upon this floor, But I want the investi- 
gation to be made, because if I have violated my oath of office 
in trying to protect the industries of my State there will be a 
vacancy in this Chamber, so far as I am concerned. 

I want the American people to know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. At some future time I shall 
pay my respects to the importers and some of the great news- 
papers for their outrageous attack upon my integrity because 
I have had the courage to do my duty as I saw it toward the 
great agricultural industry of this country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho made 
reference to the vote I cast on the graphite item of the bill. I 
have explained to the Senate—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield to 
me a moment, he need not explain further, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator raised himself in my estima- 
tion by that vote. When he voted for graphite I felt that he 
had a heart. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not quarreling with the Senator from 
Idaho about his reference to me. 

Mr. President, I stated at the time that I believed in a tariff 
for revenue. I am not a free trader. I stated at that time that 
graphite had no tariff upon it whatever; that the graphite pro- 
duced in foreign countries had come in without paying any 
revenue and had taken possession of the home market and 
literally closed the graphite mines in the United States. The 
mines in my State were closed and the people who were work- 
ing in those mines lost their employment. I wanted our Gov- 
ernment to derive some revenue from graphite coming in from 
foreign countries, and if that tariff incidentally helped the 
graphite industry in my State and in other parts of the country, 
all well and good, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], com- 
menting upon the resolution offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway], intimated that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas did not want anybody in this Chamber unless he was 
a pauper. That is not the position of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

The Senator from Arkansas does not care how much property 
a man in this body has if he came by it honestly and is faithful 
to his oath of office, is one who safeguards the interest of the 
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people of the United States, and is one who does not use his 
position and power to feather his own nest or put money in his 
own pocket. I think that is the position of the Senator from 
Arkansas. It is well and good to have Senators in this body 
representing the various stratas of society, but, Mr. President, 
it is not well for the country to fill this body up with million- 
aires, and I do not care whether they are wool kings, flock- 
masters, trust magnates, or tariff barons. It is not well to fill 
this body with men of great wealth. No man should be elected 
to membership here who is lacking in human sympathy and a 
knowledge of the science of government. 

Mr. GOODING.. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the news- 
papers do me entirely too much honor when they mention me 
as being a millionaire. I would not object to being a mil- 
lionaire, but, unfortunately, through conditions which have 
existed, I have a pretty hard fight myself, not to keep the wolf 
from the door but to pay my debts, and unless conditions im- 
prove in the West I shall be fortunate if I am able to liquidate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is not by himself. There are 
millions in his class under this Republican administration. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that this hap- 
pened to me under a Democratie administration and free wool, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have told the Senator from Idaho and 
others on the other side of the Chamber frequently that in 
spite of free wool, when the Democrats were in power every 
industry in the country prospered, and we never had any fall 
down in the business of wool until deflation was started by the 
Federal Reserve Board under a resolution that was passed by 
a Republican Senate. Now they are undertaking to tax the 
whole American people for the benefit of the wool kings of the 
country. I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that the 
Tariff Commission right here in Washington in its report said 
that the wool industry was injuriously affected by the Federal 
Reserve Board's policy when it determined to contraet the cur- 
rency and. deflate credits. i 

Mr. President, I have not heard the Senator from Idaho lift 
his voice against the reappointment of the present governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I want to comment just briefly 
upon that. Of course, I expect him to vote against his con- 
firmation, if his name should by any hook or crook be sent to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I 
request that order be maintained on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I thank my friend from New Mexico. He is 
one of the wool kings to whom I have reference. I appreciate 
his kindly interest in this side of the Chamber. This side of 
the Chamber is in perfect order, and it wants an investigation 
of wool kings, including the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I hope the Senator appreciates the fact that 
kings have been very unpopular in the last few years and some 
of them have been beheaded. I hope the Senator does not in- 
tend to behead us because we happen to be shepherds. 

Mr, HEFLIN, I am not in favor of beheading them literally, 
but I am in favor of beheading them politically. I think it 
would be a good thing for the country to have them beheaded 
politically. 

Mr. BURSUM. We will get to that next November. But 
what about my colleague from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]? 
Would the Senator from Alabama like to have him beheaded 
politically? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The other Senator from New Mexico made the 
statement that he did not belong in that class and had not made 
anything out of wool in about 18 years, or words to that effect. 
Now I should like to hear the real wool kings here testify who 
are voting money into their own pockets when they place a high 
tariff tax on wool. 

Mr, President, I desire to speak for a little while about an- 
other matter. I am going to read an interesting document about 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, about a newspaper 
man being on the Federal reserve pay roll, naming one and ask- 
ing about others. I have been suggesting for some time to the 
Senate that I would read this statement. 

I have a letter here from a prominent banker which says that 
on page 3049 of Who's Who in America, edition of 1920-21, 
there is a biographical sketch of H. Parker Willis, economist, 
born at Weymouth, Mass., August 14, 1874, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 


Associate editor New York Journal of Commerce, 1912-1914, 
editor same 1919. 


und 


That means that lie was an associate editor of the Journal of 
Commerce from 1912 to 1914, when he ceased the duties as asso- 
ciate editor, and after an interval of five years he went back to 
the newspaper as editor and was still editor when the 1920-21 
ener of Who’s Who was printed, The same sketch then pro- 
ceeds: 

Secretary Federal Reserve Board, Washington, 1914-1918, and di- 
rector of research same 1918. 

That means, the letter continues, that Doctor Willis was sec- 
retary of the Federal Reserve Board from 1914 to 1918, and that 
when he ceased to be secretary he took the job of director of 
research in 1918 and was still holding the job when the 1920-21 
edition of Who's Who was printed. 

On page 257 of the annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the year 1920 we find the name of H. Parker Willis 
listed as director of analysis and research and druwing a salary 
of $6,000 a year. Is he drawing that salary now? Has it been 
increased or reduced? If he is the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, as is asserted in his biographical sketch in Who's 
Who, and is also on the pay roll of the Fedéral reserve system 
at a salary of $6,000 a year, as the Reserve Board said that he 
was in 1920, we can very well understand why the editorial 
columns of the Journal of Commerce are so earnest in their 
defense of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, I had passed through this body a resolution 
calling upon the Federal Reserve Board to state whether they 
had a publicity fund. The governor of that bourd came back 
and positively stated that he had no such fund. I said there 
was some way by which they were getting publicity, there was 
some way by which they were getting into the newspaper col- 
umns, and I said that it must be that they are putting men on 
the pay roll to do a little research work of this kind and that 
in order to cover up what they are really paying them for. Are 
they paying certain newspaper men to get publicity for their 
views and for refusing to give publicity to those who criticize 
their official conduct? 

Certain banking and speculative interests are making a hard 
fight just now to have Governor Harding reappointed. All 
news detrimental to their scheme must be kept in the back- 
ground. It must not get in the papers. Look at the press gal- 
lery now, if you please. Watch those who represent some of the 
great dailies of the country. Whenever a Senator criticizes the 
deflation and the Federal Reserve Board on this floor now they 
leave the gallery instanter. They fly away out of sight and 
hearing like a covey of birds flushed upon the field. Why is it 
that these grave matters touching the public interest are 
ignored or suppressed? Who is it that does not want them to 
reach the people of the country? I am making a charge here 
to-day that there is an editor of a great daily paper on the 
pay roll of the Federal reserve system enthusiastically defend- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and denying publicity to those 
who attack it. Look in certain big dailies to-morrow and see if 
you find an accurate report regarding this matter. 

I have a note, written by a gentleman who has been for some 
time a visitor in the Senate gallery, calling my attention to a 
certain fact and asking me, “Have you noticed that certain 
newspaper men get up and leave the gallery whenever a discus- 
sion of deflation and the Federal Reserve Board is commenced 
in the Senate? If you have not noticed it, watch the next time 
and see what happens.“ So when I got up this morning and 
mentioned deflation and said I was going to read something im- 
portant in reference to it, I looked at the press gallery and saw 
several very clever gentlemen quietly walking out. I asked my 
correspondent why that was; why they did that? I was told, 
“They do it in order that they may say if questioned about it. 
Why, I was not in the gallery when that was said; I did not 
hear it, and that is why I did not write a story about it.” 

Mr. President, I am fighting a battle here for the good of my 
country, and the people are entitled to know what we, their 
public servants, are doing to safeguard their interests. It is 
wrong to support that portion of the press that will not give to 
the people both sides of the great questions discussed here. 

I wish to refer to another interesting matter in this connec- 
tion. Some time ago I made the mistake of referring to the 
Wall Street Journal when I should have said the New York 
Journal of Commerce. The Journal of Commerce stated edi- 
torially that it had declined to print certain material sent to it 
by the president of the great American Cotton Association, Hon. 
J. S. Wannamaker. I read excerpts from that editorial on the 
floor and I confused the Journal of Commerce with the Wall 
Street Journal. I have apologized to the Wall Street Journal 
for having done so. It was the Journal of Commerce which 
refused to take material sent by the head of the great American 
Cotton Association, which shut out that material and threw it 
into the wastebasket. 
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I have found the reason for that. H. Parker Willis, who is 
or was and may be both, on the Federal reserve pay roll at 
$6,000 a year, is one of the editors of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. Mr. Wannamaker, who is the president of the 
American Cotton Association, wrote many articles in which he 
pointed ont wherein the deflation policy had been ruinous to 
the cotton producer. He was. giving his side of it; he was 
asking this great newspaper in New York to carry his views; 
but all of a sudden that paper stopped printing anything that 
he wrote and boasted of it in an editorial; it threw his matter 
into the wastebasket. I wondered why. Now, we find that 
Mr. Wannamaker was attacking the Federal Reserve Board; 
and I find that the man who sits in the “holy of holies” in 
the office of the Journal of Commerce is on the Federal reserve 
pay roll at a salary of $6,000 a year. And yet the Federal 
Reserve Board, without explaining how it is they get pub- 
licity, deny that they have a publicity fund. } 

Mr. President, a few days ago I called the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the fact that Mr. Curtiss, appointed 
by Governor Harding as the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, was connected with Harvard University, and 
that he had probably been influentiab in securing the degree 
of LL. D. for W. P. G. Harding. I did not know that any other 
institution had given him such a degree. But I have secured 
some more thrilling information. The gentleman who writes 
me says: 

I am advised that Governor Harding has recently obtained a degree 
of LL. D. from Columbia University, New York. 

I thought it was high time that New York was doing some- 
thing to show its appreciation for what Governor Harding did 
for New Yorkers through his deadly deflation policy. I 
now ascertain that they have annointed him with the degree of 
LL, D.—this same W. P. G. I find that Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
who is drawing a salary of $6,000 a year from the Federal 
reserve system of which “ Doctor” Harding is goyernor, was 
lecturer at Columbia University in 1913-14, and that since 1917 
and up to the time of the publication of the 1920-21 edition of 
ee Who” he was professor of banking at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet!” Professor of banking 
at Columbia University and on the pay roll of the Federal 
reserve system, aye, and four years secretary to Governor 
Harding’s board, this same H. Parker Willis, who is also now 
the editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, which is 
now shutting out material presenting the cotton producers’ side 
of deflation as sent in by the president of the great American 
Cotton Association, and just now on the home stretch, when 
they are trying to get W. P. G. Harding reappointed governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, they come forth and give him 
another degree of LL. D.—the aforesaid and same W. P. G. 

Senators, what are we coming to in this country? I saw a 
picture of him participating in the parade which was held as 
an incident to the ceremony of conferring the LL. D. degree 
at Columbia University. The head of our great Federal re- 
serve system was walking along, all capped and gowned, with 
a Chinaman, also capped and gowned, near by in the same 
parade. A deflation policy so deadly that it destroyed prop- 
erty values by the billions was conducted by the head of the 
board. It took men's homes away from them; it made them 
tenants; it took farms away from farmers and turned men out 
of employment by the millions, 

It destroyed property values in America to the extent of 
more than $10,000,000,000. New York profited by it. New 
York made her hundreds of millions and her billions of dollars 
by that deadly deflation process. Now they are reaching out 
for every influence at their command in order to boost this 
man. So they have made him a doctor of laws.” Who was 
standing by his side, fanning him, and praising him and de- 
flation when he got his degree and his cap and gown on that hot 
day at Harvard? Mr. Curtiss, intimately connected with Har- 
vard and chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
drawing $18,000 a year through an appointment given him by 
this same Governor Harding. Who was with him at Columbia, 
and said softly, “Lean on me”? Prof. H. Parker Willis, who 
is on the Federal reserve pay roll at $6,000 a year, who is 
editor of the New York Journal of Commerce. He shuts out 
from the columns of that journal criticisms of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and boldly takes his stand by his chief while, 
strange to say, the faculty or board at Columbia consents that 
the degree of LL. D. shall pass to W. P. G. 

Oh, Mr. President, I am sure such performances are not going 
to deceive President Harding. The wholesale farce in LL. D. 
degrees has become so ridiculous that some of the poets of 
America are writing about them and making fun of them. Time 
was when the man who was given the degree of LL. D. at one 
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of our great universities had to be a profound scholar, a man of 
great learning and of superb intellectual powers, and because of 
these great qualities or achievements the universities would 
honor him and feel themselves honored by giving him the de- 
gree of LL. D.; but it has gotten so now that one can almost 
get such degrees by subscribing to newspapers and periodicals 
in a club—of two dailies, one weekly, and an LL. D. degree for 
$4 cash. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate how such pro- 
ceedings strike the intelligent mind of the average man and the 
average woman in the country. S. E. Kiser expressed their 
views of some of these ridiculous LL. D. performances in the 
following poem. Listen, Senators. I would that the sheep kings 


THE DOUBLE ELL DEBS. 
Buck Bunkerson now is a doctor of laws: 
he got his degree: 
bim, because 


a; 
Her hard-fisted husband ranks 
Who cares if the English be uses is dag! ae 
He’s the richest egg dealer we haye in this State. 
[Laughter.] 
Oh, Mr. President, these degrees of LL. D. are going easy 
now. 


ber 
And cease to be jarred b; 
sag he ning was 8 


[Laughter.] P. 

LL. D’s in this morning of the twentieth century are exceed- 
ingly easy to get, Mr. President. 

2 was another who loomed in the line, 
king great in his gown where degrees were conferred ; 
His children have something your children and mine 
t is pride, in a word. 
Don’t sneer and don't scoff; keep your jealousy down; 
Each garden possesses a prominent toad ; 
is the richest coal man in this town; 
honor, of course, has been justiy bestowed. 
{Laughter. } 

How thrilling it is, when the college year ends, 

aee see ee 
-4 Etne six millions T ONNA and cheese ; 

Tubbs, Tinker, Gilfeather, De Gass, and Macneil 
Are “ doctored for winning in timber or tea; 
Bohunkus goes through as the king of corn mea! 

Oh, it’s great to be tagged with a double ell dee! 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I do not intend that these disgusting tricks 
shall be turned without the Congress of the United States, the 
President, and the country knowing just how they are being 
done. Senators, the deadly influence of the insidious and dan- 

money power is worming itself into everything. Be- 
ware! It is time to cry out against it; it is time to stop it. 
One can not get these attacks on the Federal Reserve Board 
published in the New York Journal of Commerce. Into the 
wastebasket they go. One of its editors is on the pay roll of 
the Federal Reserve Board at $6,000 a year, we are told; 
professor of banking at the Columbia University for four years, 
secretary to Governor Harding, of the board, and is now 
drawing this salary out of the purse of the American people. 
LL. D. degrees are showered down upon W. P. G. Harding 
on every hand just as he is on the home stretch, and the 
appointment of governor of the Federal Reserve Board is soon 
to be made. 

How alert and enterprising are they who have profited 
through deflation at the hands of the Federal Reserve Board 
governor! 

Mr. President, this man took the greatest banking system 
ever devised when it was in the pink of condition and operating 
to the satisfaction of business of every kind in every section 
of the country and changed it from a helpful and serviceable 
agency into an implement of torture and destruction ; but those 
who sat back and clipped their coupons and made their mil- 
lions pat him on the back and say, “Leave that to us; we 
will fix all that; we will root out all these impressions in the 
public mind; we will do such things for you that we will 
make them think you are really great, anyway. We will have 
institutions of learning which are mighty in the land give you 
the degree of LL. D. After all these attacks have been made, 
after all this ruin has been wrought, and all this history has 
been written, we will lift you up above all this ruin that you 
have helped to bring about and crown you with dozens of 
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LL. D. degrees and clothe you in the splendor and glory that 
predatory interests alone can bestow. Leave it to us.“ 

But, Mr. President, I have assurances that they will not suc- 
ceed. I owe it to the Senate, in view of his deflation record 
since, as this man hails from my State, to fight his reappoint- 
ment to the uttermost. I am proud of my State; proud of her 
splendid history and look with perfect faith to a glorious future 
for her. When a man holding a great position misuses and 
abuses his power, and by so doing injures not only the people 
of his own State to the extent of millions of dollars but the 
people of other sections of the country while sinister interests 
grow richer and richer upon the distress and misfortune thus 
produced, I owe it to the whole people to repudiate him. 

Mr. President, it is no small offense to take a man—I do not 
care whether he is a man in small business or in big business— 
and simply destroy him, take his substance away from him, turn 
him adrift without a dollar, and shatter his hopes ior the future. 
There are millions, not merely hundreds of thousands, of people 
who were robbed outright by the deflation policy conducted by 
the Federal Reserve Board. I would bea hypocrite and a coward 
and unfaithful to my oath when I said I would defend my coun- 
try against all enemies, both foreign and domestic, if I should 
sit silent and permit this thing to pass without characterizing 
it as it should be characterized, without doing everything in 
my power to make it so hated and odious that it never will be 
undertaken again. 

Mr. President, I said the other day, and I am going to re- 
peat in conclusion, that 25 years from now, 50 years from now, 
parties will be referring to the deflation crime of 1920; and the 
Wall Street buccaneers, the wolves who profited from the dis- 
tress and misfortune of millions of people of the South and 
West, are not going to escape the condemnation which is the 
just and righteous judgment of the people. 

What ought posterity to think of me, and especially the peo- 
ple in my State, who honored me, if I should sit silent here be- 
cause I was afraid of that part of our press known as a sub- 
sidized press that would attack me, as it has, and would mis- 
represent me, as it has? What ought it to think of me if I 
should fold my arms and say: “I am not going to assail this 
thing. I know it was a crooked deal; I know it was a crime; 
I know that it destroyed this man’s business; I know that it 
shut the schoolhouse door to thousands of children out yonder ; 
I know that it made tenants out of home owners, and put adrift 
farmers who owned their land, and turned people out of em- 
ployment—all this in order that the wild speculators might, like 
those at Belshazzar's feast, revel at their own deflation carnival, 
buying up Liberty bonds and other Government securities for 
practically nothing, and sitting back enjoying their billions. 

New York City, I repeat, never made as much money in the 
same length of time in all its history as when this dragnet of 
deflation was working through the South and through the 
West, to the ruin of my people and your people of the West; 
and yet every kind of pressure has been brought to bear to 
silence me because I dared to point out the doings of big 
- erooks in high places. I am indorsed by nearly every honest 
man and woman in the country. I ought to be cor mended for 
my efforts by every newspaper in the United States. Some of 
them—a good many of them—are commending my course and 
are doing good service in this important battle. 

Mr. President, I am either right or wrong in the fight I am 
making. If I am right, I am entitled to the support of every 
honest man and woman in the country. If I am wrong, I ought 
to be opposed by all of them. I have stated facts from time to 
time as to what this deflation policy has done, and Senators 
on the other side, a few of them—my friend from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary] in the number—and Senators on this side, a 
majority of them, including my friends from Georgia, Senators 
Watson and Harris, tell me: Lou are exactly right. They 
did that same thing to my people. Go on with your fight”; 
but some of the newspapers have published editorials attacking 
me. They do not represent the people. 

Mr. President, I said once before, and I am going to repeat, 
that when I am attacked by some of them I regard it as a com- 
pliment, because when I am assailed by some of them that I 
know are the mouthpieces of these corrupt interests I know 
that I am on the right road. 

If they feel that they are to be the tools of these interests, 
and they want to carry on that sort of work, I suppose they 
are at liberty to do that; but, Mr. President, there is a won- 
derful stir going on in this country about a free press just 
now as surely as you and I live. I have in my possession now 
some awful editorials, written by strong men, about how sus- 
ceptible certain papers are to the coin of the realm—how 
money controls certain newspapers’ policies. Time was when 
you could get news in the columns of certain newspapers and 
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the editor reserved the right to take issue with your position, 
to criticize what you had written, or criticize what you had 
said in a speech that was printed in his paper. A gentleman 
wrote me not long ago and said, “ You can not only get the 
news columns now in some of these papers, but you can literally 
buy the editorials as well.” He is a very responsible man; he 
has had a good deal of experience and has been around the 
world a great deal, and that is his deliberate opinion. 

Mr. President, we have two classes in the newspaper busi- 
ness—one of them is honest and the other is dishonest; one 
of them is subsidized or corruptly controlled and the other is 
not. That is the situation we have in this country, and we 
might just as well talk plainly about it. 

I am not afraid of the press. I am the firm friend of the hon- 
est press. God knows I would not hamper the press in the dis- 
charge of its duty, or take away from it any of its rights and 
privileges to give the news to the people, and print the views - 
of those who own the papers; but I am against the scheme 
that some of them have of suppressing the news of events of 
importance that take place right here in this Chamber, around 
this Capitol, that the people of the country are entitled to know 
about. Why is it that ven never see a line about a lot of im- 
portant matters discussed in this Chamber? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The time is coming when the 
press will have to be free if it wants to exist. This country can 
not live and tolerate a press which it knows is a hireling press. 
It will not pay for such papers. It will not advertise in such 
papers. People will not buy from those who advertise in such 
papers, and the worst of the fight is past. 

When the espionage law was passed and so many hundreds 
of newspapers were crushed by arbitrary orders of the Post 
Office Department freedom of press was more in danger than it 
ever had been since our Government was established or since 
Charles Fox, Lord Grey, and John Wilkes had made their 
noble fight in England for the freedom of the press, and Thomas 
Erskine had made his glorious fight for trial by jury instead of 
arbitrary directions of verdicts by judges. That time, if the 
Senator will allow me, is coming again. The forces of con- 
flict are arraying themselves against each other again, That 
battle is irresistible. Nothing on earth can stop it and nothing 
on earth can silence the people. They are going to be heard, or 
we will have a revolution in this country. 

I will say to the Senator from Alabama, for his encourage- 
ment, that there was one little press, one little weekly paper, 
that rode out the storm during the war times. That paper is 
being sustained without subsidy and without private capital of 
any sort. The money that sustains it comes from the pockets 
of the people who pay for it as subscribers. It has almost no 
advertising. It asks for none on those terms alone upon which 
advertising could be obtained for such a paper; and I tell the 
Senator now that there is more demand for such speeches as 
his than there ever has been before. There is more demand for 
such attacks as I have made on the Federal Reserve Board, 
upon the same lines as those which he has used, than ever be- 
fore. They can not cry us down. They can not answer us. 
They dare not try to answer us. They need not try to ignore us. 

My belief is that in the next congressional election in the 
South, at least—I can not speak for other sections—the man 
who dares to stand for the contraction policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board will take his death warrant in his hands, al- 
ready signed by himself, and I myself will do all in my power 
to put that death warrant into effect. No such man has a right 
to a place in this body, because his heart is not with the people. 
The very fight which the Senator from Alabama has made here 
against the Federal Reserve Board Andrew Jackson made 
against James Biddle, and if he will read those thrilling chap- 
ters, written by Van Buren in his old age, he will find that 
every argument he has made here was made then. If he will 
read the speeches which Thomas H. Benton made here in the 
Senate he will find that he has made no speech differing from 
those made by Benton in the great fight of himself and of 
Jackson against the old Federal bank. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank my good friend from 
Georgia for his very valuable suggestions. I rejoice to see 
him back in his seat again. I am glad that he has gained 
strength enough from his recent illness to come back to his post 
of duty, where he can fight the battles of his people. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Georgia proceeded I was 
reminded by what he said about the fight that was made back 
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yonder by Jackson to keep the banking system out of politics, | I quote the Manufacturers’ Record when I say that Governor 


and there came to my mind the little poem— 
Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffied oft, is ever won. 

And that is literally true, 

The people in that time won their battle against the banking 
system that was undertaking not only to control everything in 
the business world but sought to dominate the political affairs 
of the Nation. They were stopped. Jackson drove them back 
out of politics. Am I to be criticized; are both of my friends, 
the Senators from Georgia, and others to be criticized for fight- 
ing this battle to punish those who committed that crime? 
What do we do to a burglar who breaks into a dwelling house, 
steals property, and appropriates it to his own use? We stand 
him up in the court, and the judge scolds and reprimands him 

as a.culprit and punishment is imposed upon him. 

What do you do to the man who breaks into a bank and 
takes the money out of the vault and appropriates it to his 
own use? You arraign him before 12 jurors, and they punish 
him for his crime. 

What did deflation do? It did more harm to Alabama and 
the South and West than an invading army could have done. 
A million burglars turned loose could not have done the harm 
that the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy did under the 
guise of civie authority. 

What was ordered to be done? The widow in my State and 
yours with $1,500 of Liberty bonds, which she had bought 
by stinting herself. When deflation came, what happened? 
Her little farm was swept away. She went to the bank and 
tried to borrow money on her bonds, and could not get it. The 
bankers said, “ We would like to accommodate you, but we have 
been instructed not to loan on bonds.” What then? She was 
told that the sharks of Wall Street would buy her bonds. She 
asked what they would give, and she was told $80 or $85 on 
the hundred. 

They got her bends through deflation. What caused her to 
have to sell the bonds? Her debt-paying power was destroyed 
by deflation. What was that? It was a crime against honest 
business and a crime against this good woman. What did that 
necessitate her doing? She had to go to the bank with the Lib- 
erty bonds. Could she borrow money on them? No; she had 
to sacrifice them, interest-bearing bonds of the Government, for 
which she had paid $100 on the hundred, and was told that they 
would always be as good as gold. They were sacrificed upon 
the altar of the greed of Wall Street. Wall Street got them. 
Then what happened? This woman's business was ruined and 
she is without a home to-day, and Wall Street has her bonds. 
They are above par, drawing 4 and 4} per cent interest. 

What is that offense? It is a crime. What is my duty? My 
duty is to condemn it as a crime. If some man had gone there 
and stolen $15 on the hundred out of $1,500 worth of bonds 
you would have sent him to the penitentiary; but the bond 
sharks of Wall Street, through a deflation policy, will steal $15 
on the hundred, and then you want to honor and glorify the 
man who conducted the deflation thievery that took her money. 
Then they assail me with a miserable, subsidized press, be- 
cause I dared to defend right dealing and dared to condemn 
crooked conduct in a thing like this. I just want to serve 
notice of them now what will happen. I am not making any 
criticism on any paper that is not subsidized, and I do not 
want these clever boys who represent papers at this Capitol— 
and many of them are exceedingly clever gentlemen—to take 
any offense at what I say, unless they represent a subsidized 
paper, for what I say is not intended for them. I am talking 
about the enemies of my country, papers who are hired character 
assassins, hired to try to destroy men who stand in this body 
and fight the crooked conduct of big crooks and the interests 
they represent. I want to serve notice on them now that they 
are wasting space in their paper, they are wasting ink, and 
wasting time, by their attacks upon me, I am going to fight 
them to the end. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I had intended, but 
this is the most serious question which confronts the American 
people by far. It affects very vitally the business life of the 
Nation. I have heretofore used this illustration, but it comes to 
my mind, and I am so anxious that all Senators should get it 
that I will repeat it. I said I would not like to turn the control 
of the circulation of the blood through my body over to any- 
body. He might go to sleep or, if these subsidized newspaper 
fellows had control over it now, they would stop it altogether, 
and put me out of commission. 

It is a serious thing to permit a few men to control the money 
supply of the country, which is the lifeblood of the business of 
the country, and let them control the circulation as they see fit. 


Harding hoarded the lifeblood of the Nation, and would not let 
it circulate. What a crime! That was said by Richard H. Ed- 
monds, one of the bravest and best of all the brave editors in 
the country or that the country has ever produced. He indicts 
this governor of the system for hoarding the Nation’s lifeblood 
and not letting it circulate. 

That is the fellow I am condemning, and that is the crime 
I am condemning. Here is H. Parker Willis on the pay roll 
of the system, drawing $6,000 a year, the editor of a great 
paper that is attacking me because I fight this board's con- 
duct and its deadly deflation policy. 

` Mr. President, I suppose they would like to have every Sena- 

tor where they could say to him what was said to the new 
preacher who came into the community. He said, “I hope 
you will all be out Sunday night when I preach my first 
sermon.” They said. We want to start you off right. What 
line of talk are you going to give us?” 

He said, “I am going to preach against sin, as the Bible 
tells me to do. I am going to preach against sin aS my con- 
science as a Christian man dictates that I should. I am going 
to condemn sin in the big sinner and the little sinner alike.” 

They said, “ Let us tell you something. You had better give 
us a little outline of your sermon and let us see whether it is 
going to suit this settlement or not.” 

He said, Gambling at cards leads to other vices. It is a 
dangerous thing. I knew a young man who started out that 
way, and he went to ruin.” 

They said. Whoa, whoa, you want to cut that all out. The 
best paying member of this church plays cards, and he piays 
zor big money, and you don’t want to offend him, Cut that 
out.” 

He said, “I don't like to cut out anything. I don't like to 
have anybody dictate to me what I shall preach about.” 

They said, “ You cut that out”; and they made him cut it out, 
and several other things. 

So finally they told him of so many things that he should 
cut out that he said. Now, you have just about cut everything 
out of my sermon. What am I to preach about?” One old 
fellow over in the corner stroked his beard and said, “ There is 
an infernal old infidel here in town, you can turn loose on him, 
He hasn't got a friend in town.” 

So, Mr. President, these highbrows, who represent these big 
interests in Wall Street, and the subsidized press like to take 
a Senator and start him off right. They pat him on the back 
and tell, him, You want to lay off of this. It is dangerous, 
and you will hurt the feelings of men of big wealth, don’t you 
see?” And they try to scare you by telling you that certain 
men have gone down politically for attacking these big inter- 
ests. You do not want to say anything about those things, they 
remind you. Fold your arms and drift. Move against the lines 
of least resistance. Put your courage aside. Swallow your 
convictions. Draw your pay. Be a rubber stamp. Do the 
bidding of the interests. Lead an easy life, and you will have 
no opposition in the future. We will take care of that. Do you 
understand? We will have,” they will tell you, “the news- 
paper publishers tell how smart you are if you will serve us 
and what a big and wonderful man you are, if you do our 
bidding.” Do you get that? But do not oppose us. If you do, 
we will fight you. “For what care we for wrongs and crimes, 
its dimes and dollars and dollars and dimes.” 

It is high time that some of us were accepting the challenge. 
Conscious of the righteousness of my position and knowing 
the people that I represent, I do not fear those interests. I 
accept the challenge. I would rather go out fighting for what 
I believed was honest, fair, just, and right and leave to my 
son and the people who have honored and trusted me a stain- 
less record, one of devotion to duty and fearlessness in its dis- 
charge, than to stay here a quarter of a century and be the 
subservient tool of those whose unbridled corruption, greed, 
and avarice mean ruin to my country. 

That is my position upon this question, and I shali continue 
the fight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to strike out para- 
graph 1110. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I move, on line 17, page 147, in para- 
graph 1111, to substitute 50“ for “55,” so as to read “50 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will stete the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 147, lines 16 and 17, the com- 
mittee report, to strike out “36 cents per pound, and, ia addi- 
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tion. thereto, 273,“ and to insert “45 cents per pound and 
50,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1111. Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile: covers 
the whole surface, made of wool or of which wool is a component 
material, whether or not constituting chief value, and manufactu 
in any form, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents per po 
and 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we have come 
now to the paragraphs which cover, respectively, pile fabrics, 
blankets, automobile rugs, steamer rugs, felts, knit goods, and 
so forth. All of these paragraphs involve exactly the same 
principles we have been discussing. It would be futile for 
me to reiterate the arguments I have made during the last few 
days, especially when we were discussing the paragraph deal- 
ing with dress goods and wool cloths, It would be irksome 
and tiresome to the Senate, and all I could do would be to 
repeat what I bave said about the preceding paragraphs, 
namely, that the duties are excessively high, that the informa- 
tion before us as to the difference in conversion costs does not 
justify these high duties, and that the importations have not 
been of a charaeter to threaten the domestic industry. In 
fact, the importations under the rates named in the Underwood 
law have been negligible. So far as I am concerned, I am 
going to hasten action on these paragraphs, have a record vote 
taken, and have the balance of the wool schedule disposed of 
this afternoon, if it is possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator a question for 
information. I think the Senator agrees that the compensatory 
duties are accurately levied upon these goods, but the Senator 
says that the conversion duty is too high. I have tried to get 
some evidence upon that. I have no information relating to it 
later than 1912. I do not think that is very accurate, but it 
was the best we could get hold of. That would show a differ- 
ence in the conversion costs at home and abroad reaching all 
the way from 60 to 80 per cent, but I am well aware that the 
labor costs in Great Britain and the United States are closer 
together to-day than they were at that time. 

I ask the Senator what he thinks is the difference in the 
cost of conversion and what evidence he has which directly 
bears upon the subject. We put the rate at 50 per cent. If 
the Senator has anything direct to the point showing that that 
is erroneous, I would like to get it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that I 
shall have to take some time in discussing this paragraph. 
The Senator did not pay me much of a compliment by his 
inquiry. I spent hours im discussing that subject, producing 
tables and figures to show what were the prices of domestic 
cloths and the comparable foreign cloths, compared the differ- 
ence in the prices, and proved, as far as I could prove, that 
a protective duty of 35 cents was ample. I produced infor- 
mation in regard to tops, worked out by experts, showing 
exactly to the cent what the conversion cost was and showing 
that the rate named in the bill was too high. I produced simi- 
lar evidence from the Tariff Commission, to the effect that the 
conversion costs of yarns and cloths were not as high now as 
formerly and that the duties proposed in the bill were too high. 

Now I am going to call attention to what the Senator from 
North Dakota said yesterday, and I am going to ask the 
Senator, as this is a good opportunity to do it, either to bring 
me the proof or retract what he said yesterday about informa- 
tion from the Tariff Commission. I want to find out if I have 
been deceived in this matter by the experts who have been sent 
to me and have informed me that the Tariff Commission have 
never made any estimate as to just what protective duty was 
necessary to protect the American industries making woolen 
manufactures. The information I have is that the Tariff Com- 
mission will prepare tables, give data of imports and exports, 
prices, and other facts, but that they have never advised the 
committee as to what rates to levy, and there has been no 
rate in the bill levied upon the advice of the Tariff Commission. 

I am going to read what the Senator said yesterday and 
what was printed in the press to-day about the rates on 
cloths. I was not in the Chamber at the time or else I should 
have called attention to it at once. I refer to what was printed 
of the Senator’s remarks on page 10776 of the RECORD: 

We— 

Referring to the committee— 
had not any very late statistics on that point that were extremely 
reliable 
Meaning, of course, the conversion costs 


I admit, but we had the statistics under normal conditions, say; in 
1912; and taking all the importations at that time we arrived at the 
fact, and it was so reported by the Tariff Commission, that the dif- 
ferential which would mire protection to put the two upon an equal 
foating was from 60 to 70 per cent, and we gave 50 per cent. 
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The Senator from North Dakota allowed the impression to 
go out, and the papers of the country printed it, that the Tariff 
Commission recommended 60 or 70 per cent and the committee 
gave only 50 per cent. If the Tariff Commission recommended 
60 or 70 per cent, I say to the Senator that he ought to have 
given 60 or 70 per cent to the woolen manufacturers as well 
as to give to the woolgrowers the duty which they asked. 

las McCUMBER. Does the Senator want a reply at this 

me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. I am 
going to read what the Tariff Commission said, not in 1912 
but in 1920, absolutely refuting the statement made by the 
Senator yesterday. 

Mr. President, I read from a report issued by the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1920 entitled “A survey of the British wool manu- 
facturing industry. On page 76 of. this report is a table 
showing the American wholesale price of cloth, such as we 
were discussing yesterday, under paragraphs 1108 and 1109, 
and showing the English and American prices per yard. Fol- 
lowing that table the Tariff Commission makes the following 
comment—and remember, this was in 1920, the last word upon 
the matter—on page 80: 

While there are important irregularities among these figures— 

Referring to the prices quoted— 
certain conclusions are possibly warranted. The tendency for Eng- 


lsh and American prices to approximate one another, already noted 
in the case of tops and yarns, is here also evident. : T 


The tendency of American and English prices of woolen cloth 
to approach each other was in 1920 evident, and yet the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota had the hardihood to say here yester- 
day that the Tariff Commission recommended a 60 or 70 per 
cent protective duty. Let me continue: 

Even making allowances for minor variations between the estimates 
of English values and those actually prevailing, there are obviously 
cloths of several types with regard 12 which there is no considerable 
difference of price existing between the English and American markets, 
while in some instances the domestic manufacturer really has the 
advantage. 

I am reading from the Tariff Commission, which made a 
survey of the British wool-manufacturing industry in 1920. 
These are not my findings of fact: 

It is noteworthy in this connection to recall that in a similar, 
though more comprehensive, comparisan made by the Tariff Board in 
1911 there was no fabric of which the English price was higher than 
the American, nor, indeed, any which came nearer than 20 per cent of 
the American price. 

In view of that statement, how can it be said on the floor of 
the Senate that the Tariff Commission recommended a protec- 
tion of 60 or 70 per cent and the committee only gave them 50 
per cent? 


Again, the difference in comparative advantage among the several 
51 — f cloth is fairly clear. Values in the two. markets are much 
oser together in the case of serges and cotton-warp dress goods than 
in that of fancy fabrics. With regard to the former, no importation 
— possible, at least over the 85 per cent duty of the present tariff 
v— 


With regard to certain classes, no importation is possible 
with a 35 per cent protective duty— 
but for the latter the present rate is entirely inadequate. 

That shows that there are some woolen cloths on which the 
commission thinks the rate of 35 per cent is inadequate, and 
those, of course, are the fancy cloths. 

Just where the dividing line lies and to what extent the domestic 
production of cloths is of the more self-sufficient types could be deter- 
mined only by a wide and thoroughgoing inquiry. 

That is in the Recorp. I put this evidence in the RECORD 
when I discussed the paragraph on cloths. Other tables and 
other information were put in the Recorp. I ask the Senator, 
in the face of that statement from the Tariff Commission in 
1920, where is the evidence before the Finance Committee since 
1920 which is to the effect that the Tariff Commission believe 
that a protective duty of 60 or 70 per cent ought to be levied? 

If the explanation of the Senator is that he drew those de- 
ductions from the Reynolds report on prices, and when he re- 
ferred to the Tariff Commission he meant the Reynolds report 
showing the difference in cost, then it may be possible that he 
could claim that the value of some cloth in some other part 
of the world other than England would show a wider difference 
in prices. 

But I want to know, for I do not propose that any Senator 
shall vote upon the strength of my argument and upon the in- 
formation furnished to me by the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission until I am answered. I do not propose that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota can make the statement he did, that 
the committee only gave 50 per cent when the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended 60 or 70 per cent, without refutation. I wait 


for the Senator's answer, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Senator's reply. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
ator gets through. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am confining myself to the 
allegation made by the Senator yesterday, and I am asking the 
Senator to give me the information which he has, which I have 
not been able to get, which is to the effect that the Tariff Com- 
mission made any such recommendation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know, Mr. President, just how 
accurately I expressed myself yesterday, as I did not have time 
to look over my remarks, but what I attempted to say and what 
I reiterate to-day is that the conversion costs in the woolen 
schedule would range from 60 to. I think, almost 100 per cent 
more in the United States than in Great Britain. In France, I 
think, the spread would be still greater. I do not mean to say 
that that means we would have from 60 to 80 per cent upon 
the cost of the goods which are manufactured to meet that. 
That would depend entirely upon the price of the goods, and it 
might average 50 per cent. 

This is what the Tariff Commission said, and I am reading 
from page 75 of the Survey of the British wool-mannfacturing 
industry, which was furnished to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House in 1920. This is what the Tariff Commis- 
sion say: 

In the comparison of commission rates in England and in the United 
States for the several sections of the wool manufacture, information is 
too inadequate to permit the formulation of accurate conclusions as 
to the primary consideration relative to costs of production in the two 
countries, Such data as have been presented, together with such frag- 
3 figures on weaving as the commission has been able to secure, 
suggest that, at least at present, the differences in cost are not as 
great us they were found to be in 1911 by the Tariff Board. In its 
report the board stated that the cost of converting wool to tops was 
3 80 per cent higher in this country than in England; 
that of converting tops to yarns, about 100 per cent higher; and of 
turning yarns into cloth “for a great variety of fabrics,” 100 to 150 
per cent greater. The present commission rates for combing in this 
country have been shown to be not over 40 per cent greater than the 
current rates in England; those for spinning around 80 per cent; while, 
for manufacturing proper and dyeing, the data which have as yet 
been secured indicate that the difference in both cases, except, perhaps, 
ok ames, cloths, would sarely be below the low figure in 1911 (100 per 
cent)— 

That is, 100 per cent was given in 1911, and it would be 
below that— 
and perhaps as low as from 60 to 80 per cent, 


Then, Mr. President, on page 691 of the document entitled 
“Wool and Manufactures of Wool,” published in 1912, there is 
a table showing the comparative conversion cost from yarn to 
finished cloth of 58 samples of American cloth and similar Eng- 
lish cloth. In the case of sample No. 1 the American cost is 8 
sents and the English cost 4 cents; in the second the American 
cost is 8.8 cents and the English 4.1 cents; in the third the 
American cost is 8.9 cents and the English cost 4.8 cents, and 
in the other cases about the same difference is shown to exist. 

If anyone understood me as intending to convey the idea that 
the difference in the cost of conversion, ranging all the way 
from 60 to 100 per cent, necessarily would require a duty of 
from 60 to 100 per cent on the value of the foreign product, he 
aioe pd misunderstood me or I did not accurately express 
myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator will pardon 
me, the Washington Post carries a story this morning evidently 
sent out by the Associated Press, and this is the headline: 

McCumner defends rates. Lower than Tarif Commission had caleu- 
lated as needed, he says. 

That shows that even the press gallery construed the Sen- 
ator’s statement to mean that the committee had reported a 
rate lower than the Tariff Commission had recommended. 

Mr. -McCUMBER. I think if the Senator will ascertain to 
what that relates, he will find that it undoubtedly relates to 
the table that I put in the Recorp on yesterday following the 
table which was offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
himself, a table made by the Actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in which he takes the average rate upon each paragraph 
of Schedule K in 1910, and then makes an estimate of what it 
would be under the pending bill for the year 1922, and shows a 
greatly decreased ad valorem rate of duty. That, of course, is 
absolutely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I now understand the 
Senator from North Dakota, he did not intend to state, and 
does not intend that his remarks of yesterday shall be construed 
to indicate, that the Tariff Commission made any recommenda- 
tion about the tariff duty which would be required; that what- 


I yield. I am waiting for 


I can answer now or wait until the Sen- 
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ever duty was levied by the committee was levied after the 
committee had studied the question, with the aid of such tables 
and information as were available to them, and after the hear- 
ing of all the evidence? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. The Tariff Commission is 
very careful always to make no recommendations in reference 
to any duty. It is so careful for fear it may be regarded as 
making a recommendation that, in many instances, it does not 
express itself as clearly as it might otherwise do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was the information 
that I had; and that is the reason I was surprised at the Sen- 
ator’s statement, and surprised at the construction put upon 
the statement, that in this case the committee had repudicated 
the recommendation of a higher rate claimed to have been 
made by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Oh, Mr. President, I think the newspaper 
evidently must have gotten matters somewhat mixed. In the 
table which I introduced I simply sought to show that of the 
goods that would come in under the pending bill, when it 
passes, the ad valorem rate will be, I think, about 30 per cent 
less than the ad valorem rate upon similar goods which came 
in 1910 under the Payne-Aldrich law; and I think I am abso- 
lutely correct in that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am quite sure, in view of the Senator's 
statement, that he would desire the Recorp to show that he 
wishes to correct the statement which he made on yesterday, 
wherein he said: 

And taking ali of the importations at that time we arrived at the 
fact, and it was so reported by the Tariff Commission, that the differ- 
ential which would uire protection to put the two upon an equal 
footing was from 60 to 70 per cent, and we gave 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I should have stated from all 
of the testimony that we concluded that it would require about 
50 per cent. I did not intend to convey the idea that that was 
based entirely upon the Tariff Commission’s report nor based 
entirely upon the difference in cost of conversion as shown in 
the tables. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor did he intend to say the Tariff Com- 
mission had reported that 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem protec- 
tion would be required, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Tariff Commission did not so 
report, but the committee, if it had followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Reynolds report and some of the other evidence 
and held to that alone, would have had to so conclude. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a different story. 
The statement I wanted to challenge was that the Tariff Com- 
mission had recommended a higher rate, This all amounts, 
as I understand, to this, that the cost of converting the wool 
into cloth represents about 50 per cent; and the Tariff Com- 
mission reported the difference between the conversion in Amer- 
ica and England was 60 to 80 per cent, which would make the 
conversion duty practically between 60 and 80 per cent of the 
50 per cent cost of conversion, or between 30 and 40 per cent, 
which I stated yesterday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The difference in the cost of conversion 
might be even more than that, but, as I have stated before, 
that would not necessarily mean 40 or 50 or 60 per cent; it 
would depend, of course, upon the cost of the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Massachusetts yieids the floor? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEX- 
roor] has called my attention to the wording of the compensa- 
tory duty in this paragraph, and suggested that it ought to 
conform with the wording in other paragraphs, and I myself 
think it should. Therefore, I should like to modify the amend- 
ment of the committee, on line 13, after the word “made,” by 
inserting the words “wholly or in chief value”; then, after 
the word “ wool,” in line 18, strike out “or of which wool is 
a component material, whether or not constituting chief value,” 
so that the paragraph as modified would read: 

Par. 1111. Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
the whole surface, made wholly or in chief value of wool, and manu- 
factures, in any form, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as proposed to be modified by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
modification suggested, but I shall want a record yote on the 


paragraph. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that the yeas and nays 
should be called on the paragraph, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah, which is merely to correct the text, 
may be adopted first. 

Mr, SMOOT. It may all be treated as one amendment, if 
that is desired, or the Senator can have a separate vote if he 
wishes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the amendment proposed by 
the Senater from Utah to the amendment may be adopted by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can adopt now the amendment which I 
have just suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


amendment as modified in behalf of the committee by the 


Senator from Utah. 

The Reaping CrerK. It is proposed to modify the committee 
amendment to paragraph 1111 so as to read: 

Par, 1111. Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
the whole surface, made wholly or in chief value of wool, and manu- 
factures, in any form, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents 
per pound and per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the modi- 
fication? The Chair hears none. The question now is on the 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 1111 as modified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
Shall reserve for a separate vote in the Senate the committee 
amendment to paragraph 1109. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I omitted to 
state when I was on my feet that the duties in paragraph 1111, 
as originally reported by the committee, were even higher than 
those of the Payne-Aldrich law, and I think they are as high now, 
even as the amendment has been modified by the Senator from 
Utah, I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee as modified, on which 
the Senator from Massachusetts asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the paragraph as proposed to be amended. 

The reading clerk again stated the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee as modified. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called), Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] | to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], I vote 

nay. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry] 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNson] and therefore withhold my vote. If the Senator 
from California were present, he would yote “yea” on this 
question, and I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senater from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer] and will 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Grrry] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement as before as 
to my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. POMERENE] is absent from the Senate to-day, If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrrngHam] with the Sen- 


ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 


Evers] with the 
35 j 
with the Senator from 


The Senator from California [Mr, JoHNson) with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrs]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSEHI. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 16, as follows: 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 


Tennessee [Mr. SEIELDS] ; 


5 YEAS—33. 
Kellogg Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Kendrick Nelson Stanfield 
Broussard Keyes Newberry Sterling 
Bursum Lenroct Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Norbeck » Warren 
M ber Oddie illis 
rtis McKinley P. 
in McLean Ransdell 
Jones, Wash. Nary Smoot 
NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Harris Robinson Swanson 
Caraw: Heflin heppard Trammell 
Culberson yers Simmons Underwood 
Dial Overman Stanley Walsh, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—47, 
Ball France La Follette eed 
Calder Frelinghuysen McCormick Shields 
Cameron Gerry cKellar Shortridge 
Colt Glass New 5 Smith 
Crow ale Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Harreld Owen Townsend 
du Pont rison Page Walsh, Mont. 
mue Hitchcock Pepper Watson, Ga, 
Elkins son Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Weller 
Fernald Pomerene Williams 
Fletcher Lad Rawson 
So the amendment of the committee as modified was 
agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, after line 18, to 
strike out: 

Par. 1112. Blankets, wholly or in part of wool, not exceeding 3 
zos in i plain woven, with not more than one color in —.— or 

ling, and not advanced beyond weaving any process of fini ng, 
valued at not more tban 75 Saa ipa peus „ 20 cents per pound a 
in addition thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem: valued at more than 78 
cents but not more than $1.50 nd, 25 cents pound and, in 
addition thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 
per pound, 30 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 1112. Blankets and simflar articles, Including carriage and 
automobile robes and steamer rugs, made of blanketing, wholly or in 
chief value of wool, not exceeding 3 yards in length, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad 

; valued at more than 50 cents but not more n $1 per 
po $0 cents per pound and 323 cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1 but not more than $1 pound, 33 cents per pound 
and 85 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
40 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the case of 
blankets the protective rates are practically the same as those 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, but on account of the change in the 
raw-wool rate the compensatory rates are higher. This, of 
course, means that the total duty levied upon blankets is higher 
than ever before. It also means that the consumers will have 
to pay more for blankets than ever before, 

As I said in the case of the last paragraph, I am not going to 
take the time of the Senate to discuss the principles that I 
attempted to outline yesterday in the debate on woolen manu- 
factures, I simply want to eall attention to the fact that in 
the case of blankets, unlike most of these woolen manufac- 
tures, we export more than we import. We have a fair ex- 
port business in blankets and the imports are negligible. If 
the domestic industry was not troubled by competition from 
imports under total duties of 35 per cent, why is there need of 
these high duties of 40 cents per pound of wool plus 40 per cent 
ad valorem? I can only reiterate what I have said before, that 
I am unable to find any information which justifies the levying 
of these duties and the consequent result that will follow, that 
the price of blankets will be higher than ever before to the 
American consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that the 
equivalent ad valorem in this bill is very much less than it- 
was in the Payne-Aldrich law, but the Senator’s statement as 
to the compensatory duty is about correct, although in the first 
braeket in this bill the rate is 20 cents and 30 per cent, and in 
the Payne-Aldrich law it was 22 and 30. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the Senator suy 
the protective duty was in the Payne-Aldrich law? 


1922. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The first bracket in the Payne-Aldrich Act 
was 22 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the same as it is 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 20 cents a pound here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And 30 per cent protective 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that the protective 
duty was the same and the compensatory duty was higher, by 
reason of the higher duty upon raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator; but I 
call attention to the fact that even with higher wool in the 
present bill the compensatory duty on the first bracket of 
blankets is 20 cents, and in the Payne-Aldrich bill it was 22 
cents; so it is lower there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Slightly lower; very slightly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next bracket is 30 cents, and under the 
Payne-Aldrich law was 33 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the protective duty 
in the second bracket of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the second? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the second bracket, and in this bracket it 
is 824 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My statement has been chal- 
lenged, and I am going to state what I find it to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not do it in a spirit of criticism at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, no; I understand; but 
the Senator says that the rates named here are less than those 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorems. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The highest bracket in the 
Payne-Aldrich law has a compensatory duty of 33 cents and a 
protective duty of 40 per cent. The highest bracket in this 
amendment has a compensatory duty of 40 cents, as against 33 
cents in the Payne-Aldrich law, and a protective duty of 40 
per cent, as against the 40 per cent in the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Of course, the highest bracket is the most important bracket, 
because it refers to the blankets that have the most wool in 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intended to go through each bracket and show 
just what the changes were. I began with the first two brackets, 
and, of course, they happen to be lower. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator, in fair- 
ness, ought to state that the rates are very, very close to, if not 
identical with, the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT, With the exception of the equivalent ad valorem 
of both of them, and in that case it is because of the lower price 
of blankets at the time they were made. I want to say to the 
Senator that I have not made any statement on the floor that I 
do not believe is fair. I do not try to dedge a question in any 
way, shape, or form. I admit that the compensatory duty in 
the last bracket is 85 cents instead of 33, but the Senator knows 
the reason for that, and he has stated frankly the reason why 
that was. We have not given the amount in the lower brackets 
because I know that at those prices it would be largely wool 
waste, and therefore I am only taking wool waste into consid- 
eration here in giving compensatory duties, and the Payne- 
Aldrich act does not take that into consideration as far as 
we did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, we are agreed 
that there was no compensatory duty under the Underwood 
law, and merely a protective duty of 25 per cent. It is now 
proposed that there should be a compensatory duty of 40 cents 
per pound and a protective duty of 40 per cent in the highest 
bracket, against the Underwood duty of only 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator will remember that in the 
Payne-Aldrich law carriage and automobile robes carried a 
duty of 35 per cent, and we have put them all together here, 
and they are all carrying the same rate of duty, namely, 40 per 
cent. So, as far as the carriage and automobile robes are con- 
cerned, there is only 5 per cent difference between the existing 
law and this, and there is the other difference of 10 per cent 
more on the blankets—the protective rate on the blankets, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think this is probably the 
only remaining paragraph I wish to comment upon, but I do 
want to say a word about this paragraph. 

I would like to ask the Senator from Utah what reasons 
actuated the committee in increasing the present rate, so far as 
the pina is concerned. I say nothing about the compensa- 
tory rate. 


Mr. SMOOT. We had the ‘Tariff Commission make a thor- 
ough investigation in June of 1922, and they took samples at 
that time from the Sanford Mills, of Sanford, Me.; W. F. Lib- 
bey Co., of Lewiston, Me.; Stroock Plush Co., of Newburgh, 
N. T.; Orr Felt & Blanket Co., of Piqua, Ohio. I do not want 
to identify the costs of each one of these, but I am giving the 
names of the mills, and I want the Senator to understand, if I 
give any comparison, that I am not going to say which mill 
the figures refer to, because that would be unfair to the mills, 
I am going to give the names of the mills to show simply how 
thorough this investigation was in June of this year. 

There is also Shuler & Benninghofen, of Hamilton, Ohio; 
Beckman Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; Colonial Woolen Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland Woolen Mills, Portland, Oreg.; Co- 
lumbia Mills, Lewiston, Me. That is a fair selection of all of 
the blanket mills in the United States and in all sections of 
the country. 

The articles which were taken were bed blankets, steamer 
Tugs, and auto robes. In their report to the committee the 
commission gave a description of every one of these samples. 
For instance, we will take camel's-hair noils. They gave the 
percentage of the noils used in the blankets and the percentage 
of the wool, then the weight of the cotton warp, if it were a 
cotton warp, and if it were a wool warp they gave the amount 
of wool, and also the noils used in that wool. Then they took 
three types of blankets, called the highest and the lowest, and 
what they termed the bulk sale of the blankets; that is, the 
lowest cost, the highest cost, and the cost of the bulk of the 
blankets which went into the trade. Then they gave the sell- 
ing price per pound, and each one of these is then converted 
into the equivalent ad valorem which would be necessary in 
order to protect the blankets. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator say they gave the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. They gave the percentage of conversion cost 
in each case, 

Mr. LENROOT. What was that percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. In stating this I am not going to give the 
name of the mill. 

97 — LENROOT. I do not want the Senator to name the 
mills. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to read the percentages in the 
same way I read the names of the mills, but in this first one 
to which I shall refer on the bulk of the goods sold it was 
39.8 per cent. That is the only one we had of that kind. 
Then I will take another one. It showed 49.4 per cent on the 
high and 35.4 per cent on the low. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator give me those figures 
again? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-nine and four-tenths per cent on the 
high and 35.4 on the low, and on the bulk of the goods it was 
42.8 per cent. 

On the next one it was 71 per cent on the high, 62 per cent 
on the low, and 63% on the bulk. Then I take another one. On 
the high it was 73 per cent, on the low 67 per cent, and they 
do not give the conversion cost on the bulk. Another one shows 
82 per cent on the high, 60 per cent on the low, and 67 per 
cent on the bulk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where the conversion cost is 82 per cent, 
what kind of material was used? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was an auto robe, and it would be a 
pretty good auto robe. I will say to the Senator that in that 
particular ease the cost price was running about a dollar a 

Mr. LENROOT, Is that on the material or the finished 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the finished product. I will run 
through this quickly. They run 72, 73, 68, 51, 64, 82, 80, 81, 44, 
50, and 54. There is no need of giving any others, because 
that is a fair sample of what the report shows. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take the case of the auto robe. Does 
the Senator mean to say that the material in that represented 
but 18 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. ' The conversion cost was 82 per cent and 

Mr. LENROOT. The material would represent only 18 
per cent, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. We know the conversion cost in the case of 
that particular article; we know that the cost: of that was $1 
and the great bulk of it must have been cotton. They used a 
cotton warp and most cotton in the filling, or approximately that. 
That could not be done in the case of cloth, but in a blanket 
it could be. In fact, they made cotton blankets which were 
gigged so that a few feet off you could hardly tell them from 
wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Tariff Commission give the exports 
of the mills or say what they did with the products? 
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Mr. SMOOT. They have not made that report. 

Mr. LENROOT, Upon the matter of blankets the information 
which the Senator has given us would be valuable provided we 
had comparable conversion costs of foreign manufacturers, 
and provided we had the figures of imports which had a bearing 
upon the question. Very hastily figuring this, with an average 
of 42 per cent conversion cost, it seems to me these rates will 
cover, not the difference in conversion cost but will equal the 
entire American conversion cost in a great many cases. It is 
bound to be so, from the figures the Senator has given. 

What are the facts with reference to what the Tariff Com- 
mission reports as to these blankets, as to imports, exports, and 
production? ‘The imports are absolutely negligible. The im- 
ports of blankets in 1920 were valued at only $40,000; in 1921, 
for nine months, they were valued at $48,000. The exports of 
blankets in 1920 amounted to $1,257,000, as against imports of 


000. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an explanation for that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to give it to the Senator and to the 
Senate. A considerable part of the blankets exported in 1920 
went to Russia. Senators know that in that year everybody 
was fighting for goods. That was the year of peak prices. It 
was a question of securing goods, not what the price was. That 
is the reason that shows the exportations of that year so high. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission states that in 1918 
about 80 per cent of the exports went to Italy. I can well 
understand that. That was immediately following the war. 
In 1919 about one-half went to France and Austria. In 1920 


about one-half went to Russia and Asia, a considerable part to 


Mexico. Turkey, and Poland. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care to go into details of the Poland 
purchases of that year. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wisconsin state the date of the shipment to Poland? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission does not report it, 
except as 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the year they were looking for goods 
all over the world, and they could not get them in sufficient 
quantities anywhere. 

Mr. LENROOT, But the important point after all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not the amount of our exports, although that has a 
bearing. The important factor is, are we importing in great 
quantities under the present tariff rate of 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem? Weare not. We have not been at any time. The Tariff 
Commission reports that despite a distinct lowering of duty in 
1913 the imports immediately thereafter increased only slightly. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit that there has not been any 
showing made for the increase that is proposed by the com- 
mittee upon this article of universal use. The Senator from 
Utah has given the conversion cost of the American mill. That 
has no bearing on it unless we have other costs with which to 
make comparisons, and also unless we have imports coming in 
to bear out the difference in conversion cost, if there be such 
difference. The House rate, I am frank to say, I think is 
too low. 

I am going to propose an amendment. I move to amend in 
line 8 by striking out the numeral “30” and inserting the 

. humeral “25,” in line 10 by striking out the numeral “323” 
and inserting “30,” and in line 13 by striking out the numeral 
“40” and inserting the numeral “35,” I present it as one 
amendment, so that there may be one vote on all three. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. The 
Secretary will state the amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 148, in line 8, strike out 
“30” and insert “25”; in line 10 strike out “323” and insert 
“30”; and in line 13 strike out the numeral “40” where it 
occurs the second time and insert “35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read; 


Pan, 1112. Blankets and simi 3, - 
mobile robes 5 „ 8 1 5 chief 
value of wool, not exceeding 3 yards in length, valued at not more than 

cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and 25 Der cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 50 cents but not more than $1 per pound, 30 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 but not 
valorem alu d 1.50 serous Mh Sl 5. Sr Sead 
3S one 3 3 -50 per pound, cents per pound and 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays or agreeing to 
poy ges to the amendment of the e ps 

e yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Tı 
proceeded to call the roll. 8 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). On this vote I 
understand that my pair, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH], if present, would vote as I intend to vote. I therefore 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursrrson], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
POMERENE], to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Pory- 
DEXTER], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. DIAL. Making the same announcement as to my pair and 
transfer as on the previous ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the previous 
vote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 22, nays 23, as follows: 


Transferring 


YEAS—22. 
Ashurst Heflin Overman Tramm 
Capper Jones, Wash. Sheppard 8 
Caraway Kellogg Simmons Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Stanley Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Myers Sterling 
Harris Norbeck Swanson 
NAYS—23. 
Brandegee Kendrick McNary Smoot 
Bro eyes Moses Spencer 
Bursum e New Stanfield 
Curtis McCumber Newberry arren 
Ernst McKinley Oddie is 
Gooding cLean Phipps 
NOT VOTING—51 
Ball France McCormick Reed 
Borah Frelinghuysen McKellar Robinson 
Calder Gerry Nelson Shields 
Cameron G Nicholson Shortridge 
Colt Hale Norris Smith 
Crow Harreld Owen Sutherland 
Culberson 11 on Page Townsend 
Dillingham Hitchcock Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Johnson Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Jones, N. Mex Poindexter Watsòn, Ind, 

mar 1 8 Weller 

erna nsde Williams 
Fletcher La Follette Rawson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum of the Senate not 
having voted, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know that is the usual program in such 
cases, but I think it would be almost useless to spend hours 
here in attempting to secure and to maintain a quorum this 
afternoon. That being the case, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess, the recess being in accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into earlier to-day, until Mon- 
day next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until Monday, July 31, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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